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BBOWN,  CHA&LES  (d.  175S),  commo- 
kn,  ttvutta  tiie  n^vT  about  1693.  Through 
dwMtranage  of  Sir  George  Byng,  afterwanls 
LaraTarringtaii,  he  was  wpomUxl  captain  of 
tke  StranbMi  in  1709.  He  commanaed  the 
T«(k  in  1717,  and  the  Advice  in  1726  in  the 
craiaei  up  the  Baltic.  In  1727,  during  the 
■«ge  of  Gihcnltar  by  the  Spaniards,  he  com- 
■■nded  the  Oxford,  and  in  1781  the  Buck- 
iighain  in  the  Meditenanean.  In  1788  he 
«■>  appointed  to  command  the  Hampton 
Oonrt,  aad  was  senior  officer  at  this  station 
■itil  the  arriTal  of  Admiral  Vernon  in  the 
&Qownig  year.  _  His  opportunity  arrived  in 
1738,  -when,  during  the  wax  with  Spain,  he 
■erred  nnder  Vernon  in  the  attack  on  Forto- 
iidlo,  in  the  i&thmns  of  Darien.  He  led  the 
wmdxon  into  Boca  Ohica,  ]>lacing  his  vessel, 
the  Hampton  Court,  alongside  the  strongest 
fait  of  the  fortifications.  When  thefortress 
sonendered,  the  Spanish  governor  presented 
his  rvord  in  token  of  submission.  Brown 
vsy  properly  declined  to  receive  it,  saying 
he  wni  but  '  second  in  command,'  and  took 
the  governor  in  his  boat  to  Admiral  Vernon. 
But  the  Spaniard  was  obstinate,  declaring 
that  bat  for  the  insupportable  fire  of  the  com- 
aodoce  he  never  would  have  yielded.  There- 
open  Vernon,  Teiy  handsomely  turning  to 
urawu,  presented  to  him  the  sword,  which 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 
In  1741  Brown  was  appointed  to  the  office 
e(  oammissioner'of  the  navy  at  Chatham,  a 
ntnation  which  he  held  with  unblemished 
RDQtation  nntil  his  death,  23  March  1763. 
Hu  daughter,  Lucf,  became  the  wife  of 
Admiral  William  Parry,  commander-in-chief 
rft  he  Leeward  Islands ;  and  her  daughter  and 
lUD«sake  married  Captain  Locker,  under 
Thoa  Lord  Nelson  served  in  his  early  days, 
nd  who  sabMequentlT  became  lieutenant- 
lorenior  of  Greenwich  Hospital.    There  is 

nu  m. 


a  portrait  of  Blown  in  the  Painted  Hall  at 
Greenwich. 

[Chamock's  Biog.  Nar.  iv.  1 ;  Beatson's  Nav. 
and  MiL  Memoirs,  i.  49 ;  E.  E.  Locker's  Naval 
Memoirs,  1831 ;  H.  A.  laAei?B  Naval  Oalls^  of 
Orseswich  Hospital,  1842.]  A.  L. 

BKOWN,     CHABLES     AEMTTAaB 

(1786-1842),  writer  on  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
and  friend  of  Keats,  horn  in  June  178ti,  went 
to  St.  Petersburg  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  aRussia  merchant  started 
there  by  his  eldest  brother  John .  Working  on 
very  little  capital,  and  hampered  by  political 
disturbances,  the  firm  soon  collapsed,  and 
about  1810,at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  Brown 
returned  to  this  country  utterly  ruined.  For 
some  years  afterwards  he  struggled  hard  for  a 
livelihood,  but  the  death  of  another  brother 
who  had  settled  in  Sumatra  put  him  at  length 
in  the  possession  of  a  small  competence,  and 
he  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  In 
1814  he  wrote  a  serio-comic  opera  on  a  Rus- 
sian subject,  entitled  '  Narensky,  or  the  Road 
to  Yaroslaf,' with  music  by  Braham  and  Reeve. 
It  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  under  Arnold's 
management,  for  several  nights  from  11  Jan. 
1814,  with  Braham  in  the  chief  part  ^Genest, 
viii.405).  Thelibrettowaspubfishea  in  1814, 
but  its  hterary  quality  is  poor.  Brown  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Keats  and  his  brothers  be- 
fore September  1817.  At  the  time  Brown  was 
living  at  Wentworth  Place,  Hampstead,  a 
double  house  part  of  which  was  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  and 
Keats  was  living  in  Well  Walk,  near  at  hand. 
In  July  1818  Brown  and  Keats  made  a  tour 
together  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Brown 
sent  a  number  of  amusing  letters  to  Dilke 
describing  the  trip,  some  of  which  have  been 
printed  in  Dilke's  '  Papers  of  a  Critic,'  and  in 
Buxton  Forman's  elaborate  edition  of  Keats's 
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works.  A  diary  kept  br  Brown  at  the  aame 
time  is  uofortunately  iMt.  On  the  letnm 
from  Scotland  in  Aufust,  Brown  induced 
Keats  to  '  keep  house  with  him  at  Weat- 
worth  Place,  each  paying  hia  own  expenses; 
and  there  Brown  intrcMuoed  the  poet  to 
Fanny  Brawne  and  her  mother,  wuo  had 
hired  Brown's  rooms  during  his  absence  in 
the  north,  and  had  thus  made  his  acquaint- 
ance. At  Wentworth  Place  Eeata  wrote  his 
{day  of  'Otho,'  the  plot  of  which  he  owed  to 
Brown.  In  April  1819  Eeata  wrote  some  hu- 
morous Spenserian  stanzas  on  Brown,  which 
are  printed  in  theTarious  editionsof  the  poet's 
works.  In  1820  Keats  left  for  Rome,  with 
his  health  rapidly  breaking.  In  1822,  shortly 
after  Keats's  death,  Brown  paid  a  long  visit 
to  Italy.  He  met  Byron  at  Florence,  and 
tried  to  induce  him  to  take  a  just  view  of 
Keats's  poetrr  and  character.  Inl824Eirk- 
patrick  introduced  Brown  to  Landor,  and  the 
introduction  led  to  a  Ions  intimacy.  For 
many  years  Brown  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Lander's  villa  at  Fleeole.  In  April  1887 
Brown  returned  to  England  and  bved  near 
Plvmouth.  He  edited  uie  '  Plymouth  Jour- 
nal,' and  lectured  on  Keats  and  Shakespeare 
at  the  Plymouth  Institution.  Landor  visited 
him  in  1887.  On  22  June  1841  he  suddenly 
left  England  for  New  Zealand,  in  the  hope 
partly  of  improving  his  fortune  and  partlv 
of  recovering  his  health,  which  had  been  foil- 
ing for  some  time.  He  obtained  a  govern- 
ment grant  of  land  at  Taranaky,  New  Fly- 
mouth,  but  he  was  so  diasatisned  with  its 
quality  and  situation  that  he  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  England.  He  wrote  from  New  Zea- 
land to  Joseph  Severn,  under  date  22  Jan. 
1842,  announcing  this  resolve,  but  died  of 
apoplexy  in  the  following  June,  and  was 
buned  at  New  Plymouth.  In  his  last  extant 
letter  he  mentions  that  he  was  engaged  on 
a  '  Handbook  of  New  Zealand.' 

A  number  of  Keats's  manuscripts  came 
into  Brown's  possession  on  the  poet's  death, 
and  Brown  determined  to  publish  some  of 
them  with  a  memoir  by  himself.  He  printed 
a  few  of  Keats's  unpublished  works  in  the 
'  New  Monthly  Magazine,'  but  a  short  bio- 
graphical sketch  which  he  wrote  of  his  friend 
was  refused  by  the  booksellers  and  by  the 
'  Morning  Chronicle.'  On  leaving  Eneland, 
Brown  made  overall  his  manuscripts  relating 
to  Keats  to  R.  Monckton  Milnes,  afterwards 
Lord  Houghton,  whom  he  first  met  at  Fieeole 
in  April  1833.  In  his  well-known  book  on 
Keats,  Lord  Houghton  made  a  free  nse  of 
Brown's  papers. 

Brown  s  Dest-known  literary  work  is  his 
'  Shakespeare's  Autobiographical  Poems,  be- 
ing his  Sonnets  clearly  developed,  with  hi* 


Character  drawn  chiefly  from  his  Works,' 
London,  1888.  Brown  dedicated  the  bonk  to 
Landor,  with  whom  he  had  first  discussed 
its  salgeot  at  Florence  in  1828.  It  is  Brown's 
endeavour  to  show  that  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
conceal  a  fairly  complete  autobiography  of 
the  poet,  and  although  Boaden  had  suggested 
a  similar  theory  in  1812,  Brown  was  the  first 
to  treat  it  with  adequate  frdness  or  know- 
ledge. Brown  often  illustitttes  Shakespeare 
from  Italian  literature  with  which  he  was 
widely  acquainted.  Lord  Houghton  says 
that  Keats  learned  from  Arown  all  that  he 
knew  of  Ariosto,  and  that  Brown  scarcely  let 
a  day  pass  in  Italy  without  translating  from 
the  Italian.  His  'complete  and  admirable 
Version  of  the  first  five  Cantos  of  Boiardo's 
"Orlando  Innamorato"'  (Houshtoh)  was 
unfortunately  never  published.  Of  Brown's 
contributions  to  periodical  literature,  his  pa- 
pers in  the  'Liberal,'  signed  Oarlone  and  Cwr- 
lucci,  are  very  good  renting.  One  called '  Lea 
Charmettes  and  Rousaeau '  has  been  wronriy 
assigned  to  Oharlee  Lamb,  and  another,  'On 
Shakespeare's  Fools,'  equally  wronriy  to 
Chaiiee  Cowden  Olarke.  A  storrin  the  'Ex- 
aminer' for  1828  entitled  '  La  Bella  Tabto- 
caia '  is  also  by  Brown.  Variooa  references 
to  Brown  in  the  letters  of  his  literw^  friends, 
among  whom  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt  mm 
to  be  included,  prove  that  he  was  at  all 
times  excellent  company.  Leigh  Hunt  is 
believed  to  refer  to  him  in  the  <  Tatler'  for 
14  Jan.  1881,  as  'one  of  the  most  guiuine 
wits  now  living.'  Joseph  Severn,  Keats's 
friend,  maintained  a  fiurly  regukr  oorre- 
spondence  with  Brown  fen:  more  than  twenty 
years  (1820-42),  and  many  of  Brown's  letters 
to  Severn  and  other  literary  friends  will  be 
printed  in  the  '  Severn  Memoirs,'  edited  by 
Mr.  William  Sharp. 

[Information  from  the  late  W.  Dilke  of  Chi- 
chester, from  the  late  Lord  Hooghton,  and 
William  Sharp,  and  from  Ui.  Sidney  Colvin ; 
William  Sharp's  Life  and  Letters  of  Jose^ 
Severn  (1892) ;  Bnzton  Porman's  completa  edi- 
tion of  Keats's  works  (1883)  ;  Otike's  Papers  of 
a  Critic ;  Lord  Honghtoa's  Life  of  Keats  (1848) ; 
Forster's  life  of  Landor ;  Hotes  and  Qoenee,  Sth 
ser.  vii.  8S8,Sths«r.viii.S92;  Wells's  Taranaki, 
304-7.  Brotrn  is  alwayi  grren  the  second  name 
of  Amitage  by  Lord  Hooghton  in  his  life  of 
Keats.  On  the  titie-page  5  the  opera  Narensky 
(1814)  Brown  is  called  Kr.  Charles  Brown,  but 
on  that  of  hia  work  on  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
he  is  called  OiJirlis  Armitage  Brown.  His 
eldest  brother's  name  was  John  Armitage  Brown. 
A  son  Charles  or  Carlino,  who  settled  with  him 
in  New  Zealuid,  sarvived  him.]  S.  L. 

BROWN,  CHARLES  PHILIP  (1798- 
1884),Telugu  scholar,  son  of  the  Rev.  David 
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Bwwn  [q.  ▼.},  piorost  of  the  college  of  Cal- 
cutta, enterea  the  Madras  Civil  Serrice  in 
1817,  was  employed  for  many  years  in  revenue, 
mdaterial,  and  iudicial  dntiea  in  the  diatriota 
(tf  Gbddapsh  and  Masulipatam,  when,  in  ad- 
ditioD  to  a  knowledge  o?  Persian,  Suiskrit, 
tad  Hiiidast«m,lie  acquired  that  mastery  over 
deUtherto  neglected  language  and  literature 
d  Tdugn  which  entitles  him  to  a  foremost 
|iKe  among  Sooth  Indian  scholars.  He  was 
npointed  in  18S8  Persian  translator,  and  in 
1846  postmaster-general  and  Telugu  trans- 
litar  to  the  Madras  government,  and  became 
It  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  council  of 
edocatioB,   a   government  director    of   the 
Ibdias  bank,  and  curator  of  manuscripts  in 
ifeeoD^e  library.  He  resigned  in  1866,  after 
ttiity^ght  years  of  service.    His  principal 
«Mkt  were  his  valuable  dictionaries  of  Telu- 
|!«-Gnglish  (Madras,  1862),  Englisb-Telugu 
ilbdras,  1862),  and  'Mixed  Dialects  and 
Vgreign  Words  used  in  Telugu'  (Madras, 
1864),  paUiahed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society 
kt  Ptomoting  Christian  Knowledge.    His 
gdwr  writinjjs  included :  '  Prosody  of  the 
Hngn  and  Sanskrit  Languages  explained,' 
ladns,   1827;   'Vemana^  Verses,  Moral, 
a^giooB,  and  Satirical,'  Madras,  1829 ; '  Fa- 
aSar  Analysis  of  Sanskrit  Prosody,' London, 
18S7 ;  '  New  Telugu  Version  of  St.  Luke,' ! 
18S8 ; '  Grammar  of  the  Telugu  I^uiguage,'  i 
IidTW,  1840,  2nd  ed.  1867 ;  <  Cyclic  Tables 
rf  ffiadu  and  Mahomedan  CSironology  of  the 
Mngn  and  Eanadi  Countries,'  Madras,  1860 ; 
'&^isb  and  Hindustani  Phraseology,'  Cal- 
Mtta,  I860:  'Ephemeris,  showing  tne  oor- 
iwoDdinf  Dates  according  to  the  English, 
Twign,  ILalayftlam,  and  Sbhomedan  Cklen- 
^1751-1860;'  '  Telugu  Keader:  a  Series 
ft  Letters,  Private  and  on  Business,  and 
Berenoe  Matters,  with  English  Translation,' 
ladbaa,   1862;    'Dialogues  in  Telugu  and 
EoKHdi,' 3nd  ed.  Madras,  1863;  <  V&W&vaU; 
«,  Exercises  in  Idioms,  English  and  Telugu,' 
Mtirns,  1S62 ; '  Zillah  Dictionary  in  the  Ko- 
■M  Character,'  Madras,  1862;  'The  Wars 
4  tiM  Bajahs,'  Madras,  1863;    'Popular 
T(^  fak^'  1866;  <A  Titular  Memorv,' 
LtadoB,  1861 ;   '  Cajmatic  Chronology,  the 
bdn  and  Maliomedan  Methods  of  reckon- 
agTime,  explained  with  Symbols  and  His- 
nde   Baeoras/  London,  1863;    'Sanskrit 
htiody  and  Numerical  Symbols  explained,' 
Loidaa    (^nted),   1869.    He  also  edited 
'Ifaee  Treatises   on  Miiftsi  Rights,'  &c.; 
t'likloJ  fiom  Mahratta  the  lives  of  Haidar 
Ai  Bad  l^ppoo ;  and  printed  in  1866  an  anto- 
tbgnyfay  lor  private  circulation.   He  was  a 
fanent  contributor  to  the  '  Madras  Journal 
'  LiiteT«ture  and  Science.'    Some  of  his 
I  translated  into  Tamil,  Cknarese, 
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and  Hindustani.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  accepted  the  post  of  professor  of  Telugfu 
at  University  College.  Among  his  titles  to 
fame  must  be  reckoned  the  fine  collection  of 
manuscripts,  including  over  2,000  Sauoskrit 
and  Teluffu  works,  which  he  presented  in 
1846  to  the  Madras  Literary  Society,  and 
which  now  form  part  of  the  government 
college  library. 

[Autobiography  (privately  printed),  with  pre- 
face by  D.  F.  Carmichael;  Atbetueum,  No.  2984; 
Times,  20  Dec.  1884;  Ann.  Report Eoyal  Asiatic 
Society,  1885.]  S.  L.-P. 

BROWN,  DAVID  (Jl.  1795),  landscape- 
painter,  commenced  his  artistic  career  oy 
painting  signboards.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
ttve  be  placed  himself  for  some  time  imder 
Oe(Hge  Af  orland,  and  made  copies  of  that  ar- 
tist's pictures,  which  are  stated  to  have  been 
since  frequently  sold  as  originals.  Being  un- 
able to  endure  the  excesses  of  his  mast^,  he 
left  the  metropolis  and  obtained  employment 
in  the  country  as  a  drawing-master.  The 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown,  but 
he  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Academy  ten  land- 
scapes between  1792  and  ITVl. 

[Badgrave's  Dictionary  of  Artists,  1878.] 

L.  F. 

BROWN,  DAVID  (1763-1812),  Bengal 
chaplain  and  founder  of  the  Calcutta  Bible 
Society,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  edu- 
cated first  under  private  tuition  at  Scarbo- 
rough, and  afterwards  at  the  grammar  school 
at  Hull  under  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner  [q.  v.], 
author  of  the  '  History  of  the  Church,  and 
at  Macdalene  College,  Cambridge.  Having 
taken  noly  orders  and  been  appointed  to  a 
chaplaincy  in  Bengal,  Brown  reached  Cal- 
cutta in  1786,  and  was  immediately  placed 
in  charge  of  am  extensive  orphanage  in  that 
city,  bemg  at  the  same  time  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  Inigade  at  Fort  William.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  duties  Brown  took  charge  of 
the  mission  church.  In  1794  he  was  appointed 
presidency  chaplain,  in  which  office  he  is  said 
to  have  commanded  in  an  unusual  degree  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  English  at  Calcutta. 
Among  his  most  intimate  friends  were  Henry 
Martyn,  Claudius  Buchanan,  and  Thomas 
Thomason,  all  of  whom  were  successively  re- 
ceived in  his  house  on  their  first  arrival  in 
India,  and  regarded  him  as  their  chief  guide 
and  counsellor.  To  the  cause  of  christian 
missions  he  devoted  himself  with  untiring 
zeal,  labouring  in  it  himself  and  affording 
generous  aid  to  missionaries,  both  of  the  church 
of  England  and  of  other  denominations. 

Brown's  health  failing  in  181 2,he  embarked, 
for  the  benefit  of  sea  air,  in  a  vessel  bound 
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for  Madras,  which  was  wrecked  on  the  voyage 
down  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  passengers  a^ 
crew  were  rescued  by  another  vessel  and  taken 
back  to  Calcutta,  where  Brown  died  on  14  June 
1812.  Charles  Philip  Brown  [q.  v.]  was  his 
son. 

[Bengal  Obituary ;  Memoir  of  Bev.  Claudius 
Buchanan,  D.D.,  by  Hev.  Hvigh  Pearson,  London, 
1810;  Memoir  of  Rev.  Tbonuks  Thomason,  by 
Bev.  Thomas  Sargent,  1833.]  A.  J.  A. 

BROWN,  GEORGE  fA  1628),  an  Eng- 
lish Benedictine  monk,  who  in  religion  as- 
sumed the  christian  name  of  Gregory,  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  translator,  from 
the  Italian,  of  the '  Life  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
de'  Pam,'  1619.  It  is  dedicated  to  Lady 
Mary  Percy,  abbess  of  the  English  convent 
of  St.  Benet  at  Brussels.  Brown  died  at 
Oelle,  near  Paris,  on  21  Oct.  1628. 

[Oliver's  Hist,  of  the  Catholic  Religion  in 
Com'wall,  508 ;  Weldon's  Chronological  Notes 
(1881),  168,  Append.  6.]  T.  C. 

BROWN,  GEORGE  (1650-1730),  arith- 
metician, was  bom  in  1650,  and  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  the  parish  of  Eilmaurs,  m 
the  presbyterv  of  Irvine  and  county  of  Ayr, 
about  1680  (^Scott,  Fasti,  ii.  pt.  L  p.  178), 
having  been  'translated from  Stranraer'  (ibid. 
p.  384).  'About  1700  he  was  frequently 
charged  for  exercising  discipline  and  marrying 
without  proclamation '  (tJui.  p.  178).  '  He  in- 
vented an  instrument  called  Rotula  Arithme- 
tica,  to  teach  those  of  very  ordinary  capacity 
who  can  but  read  figures  to  add,  subtract,  mul- 
tiply, and  divide,  on  which  the  privy  council, 
13  Dec.  1698,  recommended  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  "  to  give  a  reasonable  allowance  to 
be  ane  encouragement  to  him" '  (ibid.  p.  384). 
In  explanation  of  this  instrument  he  published 
'  Rotula  Arithmetica,  with  an  Account  there- 
of,' 12mo,  Edinburgh,  1700,  and  in  the  same 
year  produced  'A  Specie  Book  serving  at 
one  View  to  turn  any  pure  Number  of  any 
Pieces  of  Silver,  current  in  this  Kingdom, 
into  Pounds  Scots  or  Sterling,'  12mo,  Edin- 
burgh, 1700.  He  next  published  '  A  Com- 
pendious, but  a  Compleat  System  of  Decimal 
Arithmetick,  containing  more  Exact  Rules  for 
ordering  Infinites  than  any  hitherto  extant,' 
4to,  Edinburgh,  1701,  which  he  dedicated  'to 
John  Spotiswood,  Baron  of  Spotiswood,  Advo- 
cate ; '  on  the  title-page  he  described  himself 
as  '  minister  of  Rillmarice.'  His  last  work 
was  '  Arithmetics  Infinita ;  or  the  Accurate 
Accomptant's  Best  Companion,  contriv'd  and 
calculated  by  the  Reverend  George  Brown, 
A.M.,  and  printed  for  the  Author,' sq.  12mo, 
Edinburgh,  1718.  This  work,  which  was  com- 
mended by  Dr.  Keill,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  profee- 
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sor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  was  published  by 
subscription.    Brown  died  in  1730. 

[Watt's  Bibl.  Brit. ;  Sinclair's  New  Statistical 
Acconnt  of  Scotland,  1845 ;  Scott's  Fasti  Eoclesiffi 
Sooticanm,  1868.]  A  H.  O. 

BROWN,  SiE  GEORGE  (1790-1866), 
general,  third  son  of  George  Brown,  provost 
of  Elgin,  was  bom  at  Linkwood,  near  Elgin, 
on  3  July  1790.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Elgin  academy,  and  showed  an  inclination 
to  enter  the  army.  His  uncle,  Colonel  John 
Brown,  procured  him  a  commission,  and  he 
was  gazetted  an  ensim  in  the  4Srd  regiment 
on  W  Jaa.  1806.  He  joined  his  regiment 
in  Sicily,  and  was  promoted  lieutenant  on 
18  Sept.  1806,  and  served  in  the  expedition 
to  Copenhagen  in  1807,  at  the  battle  of  Vi- 
meiro,  and  in  the  retreat  upon  Corunna  under 
Sir  John  Moore.  In  1809  the  43rd  was  bri- 
gaded with  the  62nd  and  95th,  and  formed 
part  of  the  famous  light  brigade.   Brown  was 

g resent  in  all  its  actions  until  in  June  1811 
e  was  promoted  captain  into  the  Srd  gar- 
rison battalion,  and  obtained  leave  to  join  the 
staflF  college  at  Great  Marlow.  Brown  ex- 
changed into  the  86th  regiment  in  July  1812, 
which  in  August  1813  was  sent  to  the  Penin- 
sula, and  formed  one  of  the  regiments  in  the 
unattached  brigade  under  the  command  of 
Major^neral  Lord  Aylmer.  The  brigade  was 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  the  Nivelle  and  the 
Nive,  in  which  Brown  so  greatly  distinguished 
himself  that  he  was  promotedmajoron  26  May 
1814.  The  86th  was  then  sent  to  join  the 
expedition  under  General  Ross  in  America, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Bladensburg  Brown  was 
wounded  so  severely  that  his  life  was  despaired 
of,  and  for  his  gallant  conduct  there  he  was 
promoted  lieutenant-colonel  on  26  Sept.  1814. 
So  far  Brown  had  had  a  brilliant  military 
career.  He  was  now  selected  for  various  staff 
appointments  at  home  and  abroad,  and  while 
serving  as  assistant  quartermaster-general  at 
Malta  m  1826  he  married  a  Miss  Macdonell, 
third  daughter  of  Hugh  MacdonelL  In  1828 
Lord  HiU,  the  commander-in-chief,  appointed 
him  deputy  assistant  adjutant-general  at  head- 
quarters. At  the  Horse  Guards  he  remained 
m  various  staff  appointments  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  and  in  such  capacities  he 
rose  to  the  highest  ranks  in  the  army  without 
seeing  any  further  service.  In  1831  he  was 
promoted  colonel  and  made  a  K.H.,  and  some 
years  afterwards  was  appointed  deputy  adju- 
tant-general at  the  Horse  Ghiards.  In  1841 
he  was  promoted  major-general,  and  in  1850 
he  was  appointed  adjutant-general  at  the 
Horse  Guards  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
he  was  promoted  lieutenant-general  in  1861; 
and,  in  recognition  of  his  long  official  servioea, 
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h»  W18  made  a  E.C.B.  in  April  1862.  Soon 
•iter  Ijord  Hardinge  had  succeeded  Welliiig>- 
ton  as  commander-in-chief  Brown  resign^ 
his  post  at  the  Horse  Ouards  in  December 
1853.  His  resignation  was  almost  certainly 
caused  by  the  reforms  introduced  into  the 
administration  of  the  army  by  Lord  Har- 
dinge, but  it  has  -been  hinted  that  it  was 
partly  doe  to  the  interference  of  the  prince 
eonsort  with  the  details  of  military  business. 
Id  1864  Brown  was  selected  for  a  command 
in  the  army  intended  for  the  East,  and  soon 
diowed  that  his  long  official  life  had  made  him 
wwnrthrng  of  a  martinet.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  general  officers  to  reach  Turkey,  and  his 
policy  of  'pipe-claying,  close-shaving,  and 
t^t-stocking '  was  strongly  condemned  by 
toe  <  "nmes '  correspondent.  Though  he  kept 
Us  men  nnder  dose  discipline,  he  was  endeared 
to  them  by  his  kindness  when  the  cholera 
broke  out  at  Varna.  He  took  command  of  the 
light  diTieion,  and  on  landing  in  the  Crimea 
in  adTance  of  his  soldiers  was  nearly  taken 
prisoner  by  a  Russian  outpost.  At  the  battle 
of  the  Alma  his  division  was  in  the  heat  of 
the  battle,  and  his  horse  was  shot  down  under 
him  while  he  was  cheering  on  the  2Srd  Welsh 
fiisiliers  to  the  attack  on  the  Russian  centre. 
After  the  allied  army  took  up  its  pomtion  be- 
fixe  Sebastopol,  the  bght  division  was  posted 
«B  the  Victoria  Ridge,  and  so  did  not  bear 
the  bmnt  of  the  Russian  attack  on  6  Nov. 
Brown  was  soon  on  the  field,  and  seems  to 
have  led  the  opportune  attack  of  the  French 
Zcmavee,  who  recaptured  the  three  guns  of 
Boothby'e  demi-battery,  which  the  Russians 
had  just  taken,  and  in  doing  so  he  was  shot 
thiotigh  the  left  arm  and  wounded  in  thechest- 
he  reused  to  go  home  on  account  of  his 
wounds,  and  assisted  Lord  Raglan,  to  whom 
be  was  by  seniority  second  in  command, 
through  the  winter,  and  in  May  1866  he  com- 
Bsnded  the  English  contingent  to  the  sea  of 
Azoflf,  wiuch  took  Kertch  and  Yenikale.  On 
28  June  1866,  however,  the  day  on  which  j 
Lord  Raf  Ian  died,  he  was  invalided  home  by  '. 
a  medical  board,  and  the  imputation  that  he 
was  jealous  of  Sir  James  Simpson  is  therefore 
nafonnded  (see  Surgeon  Watkins's  letter  to 
the '  Times'  on  6  Sept.  1866).  He  was  colonel 
rfthe77thfoot,  1861-4,  of  the7thfoot,1864-6, 
and  of  1st  battalion  of  rifle  brigade  firom 
Jtanaxy  1866,  and  was  made  O.C.B.  in  July 
I8S6  and  general  in  September  1866.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  was  also  made 
knight  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
«ad  knij^ht  of  the  Medjidie.  In  1860  he 
was  i^tpointed  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland 
and  sworn  of  the  privy  council  there,  and  in 
1863  he  became  cMonel  of  the  82nd  regiment 
■d  oolonel-in-chief  of  the  rifle  briga&.    In 


April  1866  he  resigned  his  command,  and  on 
27Aug.  he  died  at  his  brother's  house  of  Link- 
wood,  near  Elgin,  the  house  in  which  he  was 
bom. 

[Obituary  notice  in  Times,  29  Aug.  1865;  bio- 
^phy  in  Nolan's  Crimea  (1866),  and  in  Ryan's 
Our  Heroes  in  the  Crimea ;  but,  for  the  part  he 
played  there  and  a  real  aceomit  of  bis  actions, 
see  KiDglake'i  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  and  Dr. 
Russell's  letters  to  the  Times.]  H.  M.  & 

BROWN,  GEORGE  HILARY,  DJ). 
(1786-1866),  catholic  prelat^  bom  18  Jan. 
1786,  was  educated  at  St.  Outhbert's  College^ 
Ushaw,  where  he  became  vice-president  and 
professor  of  theology.  Afterwards  he  was 
missioner  at  Lancaster.  On  the  partition  of 
the  northern  district  he  was  appomted  vicar- 
raostolic  of  the  Lancashire  district  by  Pope 
Gregory  XVI,  and  was  consecrated  at  Rome 
on  24  Aug.  1840  with  the  title  of  bishop  of 
Tloa  'in  partibus  infidelium.'  On  the  re- 
storation of  the  hierarchy  by  Pius  IX  in  1860 
he  was  translated  to  the  newly  erected  see  of 
Liverpool,  in  which  town  he  died  on  26  Jan. 
1866. 

[Catholie  Directory  (1886),  69,  169;  Weekly 
Register,  2  Feb.  1866.]  T.  C. 

BROWN,  GILBERT  (d.  1612),  Scotch 
catholic  divine,  was  descended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  Oarsluith,  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkmabieck.  He  entered  the  Cistercian 
order,  and  was  the  last  abbot  of  Sweetheart, 
or  New  Abbey,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, about  seven  miles  from  Dumfries. 
In  that  capacity  he  sat  in  parliament,  17  Aug. 
1660,  whilst  the  confession  of  fiuth  was 
approved.  He  was,  however,  an  active  op- 
ponent of  the  Reformation.  In  1578  he  was 
complained  of  as  being  zealous  in  instructing 
the  family  of  Lord  Herries ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  accused  before  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  enticing  people  within  the 
bounds  of  'papistrie.'  Brown  laboured  so 
zealously  for  the  catholic  cause  in  Glasgow, 
in  Paisley,  and  in  Galloway,  that  in  1588 
the  general  assembly  complained  of  his  'busy- 
ness.' Lord  Herriee  then  expelled  the  pres- 
byterian  ministers  from  Dumfries.  As  all 
endeavours  to  stop  the  catholic  reaction 
proved  unavailing,  the  general  assembly,  in 
1694,  petitioned  for  Brown's  apprehension 
by  the  guard.  At  this  period  he  entered  into 
a  written  controversy  with  John  Welsche, 
minister  of  Ayr,  and  composed '  Ane  Answere 
to  ane  certaine  libell  or  writing,  sent  by  Mr. 
John  Welsche,  to  ane  Catholicke,  as  ane 
Answer  to  ane  Objection  of  the  Romane 
Kirk,  whereby  they  go  about  to  deface  the 
veritie  of  that  onely  true  religion  whilk  we 
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professe.'  This  elicited  from  Welsche  'A 
Keply  against  Mr.  Gilbert  Browne,  priest,' 
Edinburgh,  1602,  4to,  aftesrtrards  reprinted 
under  the  title  of  '  Fopeiy  anatomizea.'  At 
the  time  Welsche  published  this  reply  Dum- 
fries '  had  become  the  seat  of  excommuni- 
cated papists  and  Jesuits ; '  and  the  abbot  is 
described  as  the  'famous  excommunicat, 
foirfaultit,  and  perverting  papist,  named  Mr. 
Gilbert  Browne,  Abbot  of  New  Abbey,  quho 
evir  since  the  reformatioun  of  religioune  nad 
conteinit  in  ignorance  and  idolatrie  allmost 
the  haill  south-west  partis  of  Scotland,  and 
had  been  oontinowame  oocupyit  in  practise- 
ing  of  heresy.'  At  length  Abbot  Brown 
was  captured  near  New  Abbey  in  August 
1606.  The  country  people  rose  in  arms  to 
rescue  him,  but  were  overpowered  by  Lord 
Oranstoun  and  his  guardsmen.  Brown  was 
first  conveyed  to  Blackness  castle,  and  thence 
transferred  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
'  where  he  was  interteaned  upon  the  kings 
expences  till  his  departiu«  out  of  the  co\in- 
tne'  (Caij)ebwood,  Etitorie  of  the  Kirk 
tf  Scotland,  vi.  296).  Eventually  he  was 
banished,  and  he  died  at  Paris  on  14  Hay 
1612. 

[Cat.  of  Printed  Books  in  Brit.  Mus. ;  Calder- 
wood'g  Hist,  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  (Wodrow 
Soc.),v.  89, 418,  vi.  295, 367, 678,  764;  Gordon's 
Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  €26 ;  Keith's  Cat. 
of  Seottish  Bishops  (1824),  426 ;  HeCrie's  Life 
of  Melville,  ii.  208 ;  Murray's  Lit.  Hist,  of  Gal- 
loway, 66-8,  121-3.]  T.  O. 

BROWN,  IGNATIUS  (1630-1679),  Irish 
writer,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford  in  1680,  but  educated  in  Spain.  In  his 
twenty-first  year  he  was  admitted  into  the 
society  of  iesuits  at  Compostella.  After 
teaching  belles-lettres  for  some  time  in  Cas- 
tile, he  was  sent  on  a  mission  into  his  own 
country,  whence  removing  into  France,  he 
became  rector,  in  1676,  of  the  newly  founded 
Irish  seminary  at  Poitiers.  Having  been 
appointed  confessor  to  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
he  died  at  VaUadolid  in  1679,  during  a 
journey  to  Madrid.  He  was  the  author  of 
'The  Unerring  and  Unerrable  Church,  in 
Answer  to  a  Sermon  of  Andrew  Soil,  preached 
at  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  in  July  1674' 
(dedicated  in  ironical  terms  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex),  1675,  and  '  An  Unerrable  Church  or 
None.  Being  a  Rejoinder  to  "  The  Unerring 
and  Unerrable  Church,"  aminst  Dr.  Andrew 
Sail's  Reply,  entitled  "The  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church  of  England"'  (dedicated 
to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde),  1678.  He  is  ^o 
the  reputed  author  of  a  treatise,  'Pax  Vobis.' 

[Ware's  Works  (Harris),  ii.  186-7.] 

T.  F.  H. 


I     BROWN,  JAMES  (1709-1788),  traveller 
I  and  scholar,  was  son  oi  James  Brown.  M.D., 
of  Eelso  in  Roxburghshire,  where  he  was 
I  bom  on  28  May  1709.    He  received  his  edu- 
I  cation  at  Westminster  School,  '  where  be 
was  well  instructed  in  the  Latin  and  (Jreek 
!  dasaics,'  notwithstanding  that  he  must  have 
;  left  school  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  aa  in 
I  the  year  1722  he  went  with  his  father  to 
Constantinople.    During  the  three  jears  of 
;  his  stay  is  the  East  on  this  occasion,  the 
boy,  'having  a  great  natural  aptitude  for  the 
i  learning  of  languages,  acquired  a  competent 
I  knowledge  of  Tundiii,  vulgar  Greek,  and 
I  Italian.'     In  1726  he  returned  home,  and 
'made  himself  master  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage.'   About  the  year  1732  he  conceived 
for  the  first  time  (it  has  been  said)  the  idea 
:  of  a  '  Directory  of  the  Principal  Traders  in 
London.'    A '  iMreotory '  upon  a  similar  plan 
had,  however,  been  already  published  in  Lon- 
don as  early  as  1677.     Alter  having  been  at 
some  pains  to  lay  the  foundation  of  it,  hegave 
it  to  Henry  Kent,  printer,  in  Finch  Lane,  (Jom-  ' 
hill,  who  made  a  fortune  by  the  publication.  In 
1741  he  attempted  to  carry  out  a  more  ambi- 
tious project,  namely,  to  establish  a  trade  with 
Persia  vi&  Russia.    Having  entered  into  an 
agreement  for  the  purpose  with  twenty-four 
of  the  principal  merchants  of  London,  mem- 
bers of  the  Russia  Company,  he  sailed  for 
Riga  on    Michaelmas   day   1741,    '  passed 
through  Russia,  down  the  Volga  to  Astra- 
chan,  and  sailed  along  the  (Caspian  Sea  to 
Reshd  in  Persia,  where  he  established  a 
Dustory,  in  which  he  continued  near  four 
years.     ''^Tiile  there  he  was  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  from  George  II  to  Nadir  Shah.    Dis- 
satisfied with  his  employers,  and  impressed 
with  the  dangers  to  which  the  factory  was 
exposed  from  the  unsettled  nature  of  the 
Persian  government,  he  resigned  his  post, 
and  reached  Loudon  on  Chris^nas  day  1746. 
The  following  year  the  factonr  at  Reshd 
was  plimdered,  and  a  final  period  put  to  the 
Persia  trade.    His  old  aptitude  for  languages 
enabled  him  during  his  four  years'  stay  at 
Reshd  to  acquire  such  proficiency  in  Persian 
that  on  his  return  he  compiled  'a  copious 
Persian  Dictionary  and  Grammar,'  wnich, 
however,  was  never  published.  Lysons  states 
that  Brown  was  also  the  author  of  a  trans- 
lation of  two  orations  of  Isocrates,  published 
anonymously.    He  died  of  a  paralytic  stroke 
on  30  Nov.  1788,  at  his  house  in  Stoke  New- 
ington,  where  he  had  resided  since  1784,  and 
was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
where  there  is  a  tomb  erected  to  his  memory 
(Lysons,  iii.  290). 

[Gent.  Mag.  Iviii.  pt.  ii.  p.  1128;  Lgrsons't 
Environs  of  London,  iii.  SOl-2.]         G.  V.  B. 
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BEOWN,  JAMES,  D.D.  (1812-1881), 
catholic  bishop,  was  born  (m  11  Jan.  1812,  at 
WolTeriumpton.  There,  in  the  old  chapel 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  in  North  Street,  he 
often,  when  a  child,  served  the  mass  of  Bishop 
Milner.  That  prelate,  taking  a  great  liking 
to  the  boy,  ana  obeenring  in  hie  little  acolyte 
the  signs  of  a  Tocation  to  the  ecclesiastical 
Kate,  sent  him,  in  1820,  to  Sedgeley  Park 
Academy.  Thore  he  remained  until  June 
1826,  and  in  the  following  August  was  placed 
W  Bishop  Milner,  as  a  clencal  student,  at 
M.  Mary^  Coll^^  Old  Oscott,  now  known 
as  Maryrale.  Oa  completed  lus  studies  as 
an  Osootian  with  marked  succees,  being 
ehie%  distinguished  by  his  proficiency  in 
daasics.  On  18  Feb.  1837  he  was  ordained 
iiiest  by  Bishop  Walsh.  For  several  yeaxs 
M  remamed  at  Old  and  (from  18S8  onwards) 
at  New  Oscott  as  pwfeasor  and  prefect  of 
ctodies  untiL  in  January  1844,  he  returned 
to  Sedgeley  Fark  as  vice-president,  being  af- 
terwaras,  before  the  year  was  out,  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  president.  Six  years  later 
on  he  was  still  holding  that  position  when, 
in  the  summer  of  1861,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  episcopate.  He  was  consecrated,  on 
37  Jtdy  1851,  the  first  bishop  of  Shrews- 
tmy  in  St.  Qeorge's  Cathedral,  Southwark, 
bf  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Immediately  after 
hia  consecration  Brown  went  to  reside  at 
Salter's  Hall,  near  Newport  in  Shropshire. 
His  diocese  comjmiaed  within  it  not  only 
Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  but  also  the  six 
counties  of  North  Wales.  Such  was  the 
oiei^  of  his  episcopal  governance  during 
the  wirty  years  that  elapsed  between  1861 
aid  1881  that  within  that  interval  he  had 
ncreased  the  number  of  priests  there  from 
thirty-three  to  ninety-five,  of  churches  from 
tlurtyto  eighty-eight,  of  monasteriesfrom  one 
to  six,  and  of  convents  from  one  to  eleven. 
And  whereas  in  1861  he  had  found  not  one 
foor  school  at  all  he  left  flourishing,  near  St. 
Aanh,  the  fine  establishqient  of  St.  Beuno's 
Ooilsge,  and  scattered  all  over  his  diocese 
•ixty-three  poor  schools,  at  which  9,273 
children  were  in  daily  attendance.  Much 
of  this  wonderful  increase  was  directly  trace- 
able to  his  untiring  energy  and  his  remark- 
able power  of  ornniaation.  In  September 
1868  Brown  left  Newport  and  went  to  re- 
ads at  Shrewsbury.  On  8  Dec.  1869  he 
took  part  in  the  inauguration  of  the  CEcu- 
■enical  Cooncil  of  the  Vatican.  On  17  April 
1870  he  was  named  bv  Pius  IX  one  of  the 
Uihops  assistant  at  tne  pontifical  throne. 
Seme  weeks  before  the  declaration  of  the 
iwma  of  papal  infallibility,  on  18  July 
IwO,  Brown  was  released  nvm  his  atteud- 
*Boe  upon  it  on  the  score  of  ill-health,  and 


received  permission  to  return  homewards. 
On  27  July  1876  the  silver  jubilee  of  his 
episcopate  was  celebrated  in  the  cathedral 
church  at  Shrewsbury,  memorial  gifts  to  the 
value  of  1,600^.  being  presented  to  him  on 
the  occasion.  His  health  breaking  down 
three  years  afterwards  he  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  an  auxiliary,  Edmund  Knight,  who 
was  consecrated  on  25  July  1879.  Brown 
then  went  to  live  at  St.  Mary's  Grange, 
a  sequestered  spot  near  Shrevrsbury,  then 
recently  purchased  by  him  as  the  site  of  his 
proposed  seminary.  His  active  episcopal 
worii  had  thenceforth  to  be  abandoned.  But 
to  the  close  of  his  life  he  sedulously  watched 
over  the  general  administration  of  ms  diocese. 
Death  came  to  him  at  last  very  gently,  in  his 
seventieth  year,  on  14  Oct.  1881,  at  St.  Mary's 
Grange.  He  had  been  present  at  four  pro- 
vincial councils  (those  of  1862, 1855, 1859, 
and  1873)  held  during  the  time  of  his  episco- 
pate. He  presided  at  his  own  first  diocesan 
synod  in  December  1868,  at  St.  Alban's, 
Macclesfield. 

[Morris's  Silver  Jubilee  Sermon  at  St.  Beano's, 
1876;  Men  of  the  Time,  10th  ed.  163 ;  Brady's 
Episcopal  Succession,  H6 ;  Times,  16  Oct.  1881 ; 
Tablet,  22  Oct.  1881,  674;  Weekly  Begister, 
22  Oct.  1881,  484-6.]  0.  K. 

BEG  WN,  JAMES  BALDWIN,  the  elder 
(1786-1843),  miscellaneous  writer,  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1816,  and 

Cictised  on  the  northern  circuit  and  at  the 
ncashire  quarter  sessions.  He  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  Oldham  court  of  re- 
quests in  1840,  and  died  in  November  1843. 
Brown  married  a  sister  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Raffles,  D.D.,  and  was  father  of  the  Rev. 
James  Baldwin  Brown  [q.  v.]  His  portrait 
has  been  engraved. 

He  was  the  author  of:  1.  '  An  Historical 
Account  of  the  Laws  enacted  against  the 
Catholics,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,'  Lon- 
don, 1813,  8vo.  3.  '  An  Historical  Inquiry 
into  the  ancient  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Crovm,'  1815,  8vo,  8.  'Poems'  in 
conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Raffles 
and  Jeremiah  Holmes  Wifien,  1816,  8vo. 
4.  '  Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  Life 
of  John  Howard,  the  Philanthropist,' London, 
1818,  4to,  2nd  edit.  1823,  8vo ;  dedicated  to 
William  WQberforce,  MP. 

[T.  S.  Raffles's  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Thomas  Baffles, 
874 ;  Biog.  Diet,  of  Living  Authors  (1818),  41 ; 
XVans's  Oit.  of  Engraved  Portraits,  L  42 ;  Gent. 
Msg.  N.S.  xxi.  98.]  T.  C. 

BROWN,  JAMES  BALDWIN,  the 
younger  (1820-1884),  nonconformist  divine, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  James  Baldwin 
Brown  the  elder  [q.  v.]    Bom  in  1820  at 
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King'e  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  he  was  sent 
to  the  London  University,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  was  amongst  the  recipients  of 
the  first  degrees  granted  hy  that  body. 
It  was  intended  that  Brown  should  follow 
his  father's  profession,  and  he  kept  his  terms 
at  the  Inner  Temple  for  that  purpose.  He 
afterwards  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
the  ministry,  and  became  a  student  at  High- 
bury College.  In  1848  he  accepted  the 
charge  of  a  congregational  church  at  Derby, 
and  three  years  later  he  removed  to  London, 
becoming  minister  of  Olaylands  Chapel, 
Clapham  Road.  Daring  his  ministry  here 
Brown  was  distinguished  for  the  breadth  of 
his  theological  views.  When  the  '  Rivulet ' , 
controversy  arose  in  connection  with  the  , 
Rev.  T.  T.  Lynch  and  his  writings.  Brown  ; 
protested  with  other  nonconformists  against 
the  severe  attacks  made  upon  Mr.  Lyn^.  He 
also  threw  himself  into  the  controversy  on 
the  doctrine  of  annihilation,  and  published  a 
collection  of  discourses  on  the  subject  in  op- 
position to  the  view  held  by  the  neat  body  : 
of  the  congregationalists.  In  18/0  Brown 
removed  with  the  greater  part  of  his  congre- 
gation to  a  new  andmore  commodious  church 
m  Brizton  Road,  with  which  his  name  was 
associated  until  his  death.  | 

In  1878  Brown  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  | 
Wales.    During  his  tenure  of  office  he  once 
more  showed  hunself  to  be  a  fearless  contro- ' 
rersialist.   A  conference  was  held  at  Leices- 
ter, in  which  an  effort  was  made  by  certain 
congregational  ministers  holding  unorthodox 
views  to  fraternise  with  unitarians  and  other 
advanced  thinkers.  Brown  warmly  supported 
the  aif^uments  of  the  advanced  school,  out  the 
majority  at  the  conference  carried  aresolution  ' 
reaffirming  the  tenets  expressed  in  the  Con-  | 
gregatioual  Declaration  of  Faith  and  Order.  ' 
The  enforced  separation  from  friends  on  this 
and  other  occasions  affected  Brown  keenly.    ! 

Brown  was  a  voluminous  writer,  as  well 
as  an  active  preacher  and  lecturer.    In  1869 
he  published  a  volume  entitled  '  The  Divine  ' 
Mysteries.'     He  was  also  the  author  of:  '■ 

1.  'Studies  of  First  Principles'  (1848,  &c.)  ' 

2.  'Competition,  the  Labour  Market^  and 
Christianity'  (1861).    8.  'The  Divine  Life  ' 
in  Man'  (1860).    4.  'Aids  to  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Divine  Life'  (1862).    6.  'The 
Home  Life '  (1866).  6.  'The  Christian  Policy  I 
of  Life'  (1870).  7.  '  Buying  and  SeUing  and 
getting  Gain '(1871).    8.  '  First  Principles  of  ] 
Ecclesiastical  Truth' (1871).  9. 'Our  Morals 
and  Manners'  (1872).      10.   'The  Higher 
Life'  (1874).    11.  'The  Battle  and  Burden  ' 
of  Life;  (1876).    12.  'The  Doctrine  of  An-  [ 
sihilation  in  the  Light  of  the  Ghwpel  of  Love ' 


(1876);  and  a  number  of  other  works,  sermons, 
and  contributions  to  periodical  literature. 

For  some  time  before  his  death  Brown  had 
been  in  feeble  health,  and  laid  Eu-'.Je  from 
active  work.  He  was  contemplating  a  visit 
to  Switzerland  when  he  was  struck  down 
with  apoplexy,  and  died  on  23  June  1884. 
Brown's  reputation  aa  a  preacher  extended 
&r  beyond  his  own  denomination.  In  all 
public  movements  he  took  a  great  interest, 
and  at  such  crises  as  the  Lancashire  cotton 
fEunine,  the  American  civil  war,  the  Franco- 
Oerman  war,  &c.,  his  sympathies  and  aid 
went  out  towards  the  distressed  and  the  suf- 
fering. He  was  of  a  sensitive  and  active 
temperament,  taking  a  great  delight  in  work. 
His  discourses  were  marked  by  much  fervour, 
intellectual  force,  and  literary  finish.  H« 
deeply  lamented  the  exclusiveness  of  the  es- 
tablisned  church,  and  was  a  warm  advocate 
of  the  claims  of  dissenters  at  the  universi- 
ties. One  of  the  reforms  for  which  he  had 
long  striven  was  accomplished  when  Brown 
lived  to  see  his  own  son  take  a  first-class  at 
Oxford  after  a  brilliant  university  career. 
In  culture  and  versatility  of  parts  he  was 
himself  justly  distinguished. 

[Times,  24  June  1884;  Christian  World, 
26  Jnne  1884 ;  Brixton  Free  Press,  28  June  1884; 
In  Memoriam,  James  Baldwin  Brown,  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Baldwin  Brown  (1884).]     G.  B.  S. 

BBOWW,  JOHN  (d.  1683),  servant 
painter  to  King  Henry  VHI,  was  appointed 
to  the  office  by  patent,  dated  11  Jan.  1612, 
with  a  ealarv  of  2d.  a  day,  and  a  livery  of  four 
ells  of  woollen  cloth  at  St.  8d.  a  yard  at 
Christmas.  On  12  March  1627  this  salarv 
was  raised  to  10/.  a  year.  The  woik  on  which 
he  was  employed  was  not  of  a  very  elevated 
character.  It  consisted,  as  far  as  can  be  dis- 
covered trora  the  records  of  the  king's  expenses, 
of  painting  flags  for  the  Qreat  Harry  and  other 
ships,  surcoats  and  trappings  for  tournaments, 
banners  and  standards  for  the  army  sent  into 
France  under  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  1628, 
escutcheons  of  arms,  gilding  the  roofis  and 
other  decorations  for  a  banqueting  house  at 
Greenwich,  and  for  the  castle  at  Gtuisnes  in 
preparation  for  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 
The  only  existing  picture  which  was  ever  sup- 
posed to  have  been  by  his  hand  is  a  portrait 
on  panel  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Thomas  Mantel  of  Dover,  and 
now  heaxs  the  number  93.  It  is  inscribed 
' Maria Princeps An" Dom.  1581.  LB.'  'In 
some  respects,  says  Sir  Frederick  Madden, 
'  it  resemoles  the  Burghley  picture,  but  its 
authenticity  has  been  questioned.'  The  fact 
is  that  the  face  does  not  bear  the  least  resem- 
blance to  the  features  of  Queen  Maty,  and  the 
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QOfltiune  is  some  thirty  years  or  so  later  than 
the  dat«  given  in  the  inscription,  which  can- 
Bot  be  contemporary  with  the  punting.  In 
1622  Brown  was  elected  alderman  of  London, 
bat  resigned  the  office  in  1626,  before  he  had 
aerred  either  as  sheriff  or  mayor.  During 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  sat  on  the  com- 
■laaton  of  the  peace  in  Essex  and  Middle- 
■ex.  He  was  a  member  of  the  companies 
of  Haberdashers  and  Painter  Stainers,  and 
shortly  b^ie  his  death  (24  Sept.  1632)  con- 
veyed to  the  latter  company  nis  house  in 
littlB  Trinity  Lane,  which  has  from  that  time 
eontianed  to  be  the  hall  of  the  company.  The 
boose  had  been  in  his  possession  since  1604. 
His  portrait,  dated  1604,  is  preserved  in  the 
hall,  but  is  apparently  a  copy  painted  after 
the  great  fire  of  1666,  when  the  hall  was 
burnt.  His  arms  were  'argent  on  a  fess 
counter  embattled,  sable,  3  escallops  of  the 
fiist ;  on  a  canton,  quarterly  gules  and  azure, 
a  leopard's  head  caboshed,  or : '  crest,  '  on  a 
wreath  argent  and  sable,  a  crane's  head  azuie, 
beaked  glues,  winged  or,  the  neck  and  wings 
•Bofa  charfged  with  an  escallop  counterchangM, 
and  holding  in  its  beak  an  oak  branch  fructed 
proper.'  Inis  resembles  the  coat  borne  by 
die  Browses  of  Kent.  In  the  British  Mu- 
seum is  a  book  (Lansdowne  MS.  868)  which 
onee  belonged  to  him,  and  has  his  signature. 
It  is  the  account  of  banners,  &&,  furmshed  to 
the  Doke  of  Suffolk,  and  contains  the  shields 
of  arms  in  colours  of  sovereigns  of  Europe  and 
English  nobles.  By  his  wm,  dated  17  Sept. 
1632,  and  proved  2  Dec  of  the  same  year,  it 
mens  thit  he  left  a  widow  Anne  and  two 
unghters,  Elizabeth  and  IsabeL  By  a  pre- 
noos  wife,  Alice,  he  probably  had  two  daugh- 
ters, married  to  Richard  Colard  and  Edmund 
Lee.  A  house  at  Kingsland  and  lands  in 
Hackney,  and  another  house  called '  The  Swan 
fln  the  Hope '  in  the  Strand,  are  mentioned, 
and  certun  books  of  arms  and  badges  be- 
qneathed  to  his  servant.  He  was  buried  in 
DC  Vedasf  8,  Foster  Lane. 

[Calendar  of  SUte  Papers  of  Hen.  VIII,  vols. 
i-T. ;  Chjonide  of  Calais;  Madden'B  Expenses 
of  Princess  Msrv,  p.  cliz  ;  Stow'i  Survey  of  Lon- 
don, iiL  126  ;  Walpole's  Anecdotos,  i.  64  ;  Some 
iMixmt  of  the  Painters'  Gompauy,  1880,  p.  14 ; 
irduecJogia,  zxzix.  23 ;  lAnsd.  MS.  868.1 

C.  T.  M. 

BROWN,     JOHN    (1610  f- 1679),    of 
Wamphray,  church  leader,  was  probably  bom 
It  Kirkcudbright ;  he  graduated  at  the  uni- 
Tenity  of  Edinbuigh   24  July  1680.    He  | 
«u  probi^ly  not  settled  till  1666,  although  ' 
ie  comes  first  into  notice  in  some  highly  \ 
MmpUmentary  references  to  him  in  Samuel 
Buther&rd's  letters  in  1637.    In  the  year  ! 


1666  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  pariah 
of  Wamphray  in  Annandale.  For  many 
years  he  seems  to  have  been  quietly  engaged 
VOL  his  pastoral  duties,  in  which  he  must  have 
been  very  efficient,  for  his  name  stUl  lives 
in  the  district  in  affectionate  remembrance. 
After  the  restoration  he  was  not  only  com- 
pelled by  the  acts  of  parliament  of  1662  to 
leave  his  charge,  but  he  was  one  of  a  few 
ministers  who  were  arrested  and  banished, 
owins;  to  the  ability  and  earnestness  with 
which  they  had  opposed  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  the  kingpin  the  afiairs  of  the  church.  On 
6  Nov.  1662  he  was  sentenced  to  be  kept  a 
close  prisoner  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh, 
his  crime  being  that  he  had  called  some 
ministers  '  false  knaves '  for  keeping  synod 
with  the  archbishop.  The  state  of  the  prison 
causing  his  health  to  break  down,  he  was 
banished  11  Dec.  from  the  king's  dominions, 
and  ordered  not  to  return  on  pain  of  death. 
He  went  to  Holland.  In  1676  Charles  II 
vxgBd.  the  States-General  to  banish  him  from 
their  country,  a  step  which  they  refused  to 
take.  For  a  few  years  he  was  minister  of  the 
Scotch  church  m  Rotterdam,  and  shortW 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1679, 
he  took  part  in  the  ordination  of  Richard 
Cameron  [q.  v.]  He  was  the  author  of 
many  learned  and  elaborate  works,  among 
which  were — 'Apologetical  Relation  of  the 
Sufferings  of  Minuters  of  the  Church  of  Scot> 
land  since  1660,'  1666 ;  <  Libri  duo  contra 
Woltz^enium  et  Velthusium,'  1670 ;  '  De 
CausA  Dei  adversus  anti-Sabbatarios,'  2  vols. 
4to,  1674-76 ;  '  Quakerism  the  Pathway  to 
Paganism,'  1678 ;  '  An  Explanation  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,'  1679 ;  <  The  Life  of 
Justification  opened,'  1696.  Other  treatises 
were  published  between  1720  and  1792,  and  a 
manuscript  history  of  the  church  is  in  the  uni> 
versity  library  at  Edinburgh.  Of  his  treatise 
on  justification  a  writer  says : '  It  is  by  far  our 
most  thorough  exposition  and  discussion  of 
the  doctrine  it  handles ;  and  it  is  all  the  more 
to  be  prized  because  of  the  particular  bearing 
it  has  on  the  new  views  which  Baxter  and 
others  had  begun  to  propagate,  and  which  in 
some  shape  are  ever  returning  among  oiu> 
selves'  (JA.ICEB  Walkeb,  D.D.,  Camwath, 
The  Theology  and  Theologians  of  SeotUmi). 

[Wodrow's  History  of  the  Snfferings  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  &om  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution ;  Memoir  prefixed  to  reprint  of  Apolo- 
getical Relation  in  the  Presbyterian  Armoury, 
vol.  iii.  Kdin.  1846 ;  Soott's  Fasti,  ii.  663.1 

W.G.B. 

BROWN,  JOHN  (1627P-1686),  the 
'  christian  carrier,'  one  of  the  most  eminent 
names  in  the  Scottish  covenanting  martyro- 
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loOT  durmg  the  etormT  period  known  as  the 
'  kuliug  time '  before  the  revolution  of  1688, 
was  bom  about  1627.  He  lived  in  s  desolate 
place  called  Prieetfleld  or  Priesthill,  in  the 
upland  parish  of  Muirkirk  in  Kyle,  Ayrshire, 
wbere  he  cultivated  a  small  piece  of  ground 
and  acted  as  a  carrier.  Wodrow  describes 
him  as  '  of  atiining  piety,'  and  one  who  had 
'  great  measures  of  Eolid  digested  knowledge, 
and  had  a  singular  talent  of  a  most  plain 
and  affecting  way  of  communicating  his 
knowledge  to  others.'  He  had  (according 
to  Claverhouse's  account)  fought  against  th« 
oovemment  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge 
(1679) ;  he  refused  to  '  hear  the  episcopal 
ministers,'  he  instructed  the  people  in  the 
principles  of  his  church,  and  he  was  on  in- 
timate terms  with  the  leaders  of  the  perse- 
cuted party.  In  1682  Alexander  Peden,  one 
of  the  chief  of  these,  united  him  in  marriage 
to  his  second  wife,  Marion  Weir  (who  figures 
prominently  in  Brown's  death-scene),  and 
on  this  occasion  Peden,  according  to  Walker, 
foretold  the  husband's  early  and  violent  end. 
'  Keep  linen  by  you  for  his  winding-sheet,' 
he  added. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  1  May  1686 
Brown  and  his  nephew  were  at  work  in  the 
fields  cutting  peat.  There  was  a  thick  mist, 
out  of  which  Graham  of  Claverhouse  with  his 
drag<x>ns  suddenly  appeared  and  seized  the 
two  men.  According  to  that  commander's  re- 
port, drawn  up  not  many  hours  after  the  event, 
what  followed  was  this :  '  They  had  no  arms 
about  them,  and  denied  they  had  any.  But 
being  asked  if  they  would  take  the  abjura- 
tion, the  eldest  of  the  two,  called  John  Brown, 
leftised  it.  Nor  would  he  swear  not  to  rise  in 
arms  against  the  king,  but  said  he  knew  no 
king'  {according  to  an  act  of  the  Scottish 
priv^  council,  22  Nov.  1684,  such  refusal  was 

Cashable  with  instant  death,  WoDBOW, 
k  iii.  ch.  viiL)  '  Upon  which,  and  there 
being  found  buUets  and  match  in  his  house, 
and  treasonable  papers,  I  caused  shoot  him 
dead,  which  he  sufiered  very  unconcernedly ' 
(Claverhouse  to  Queensberiy,  S  May  1686, 
quoted  in  L^e  referred  to  below).  Many 
additional  details  are  given  by  the  covenant- 
ing historians.  Wodrow  tells  us  that  the  sol- 
diers were  so  moved  by  the  manner  in  which 
Brown  prayed  before  his  death  that  they 
refused  to  u-c  at  him,  and  that  Claverhouse 
'  was  forced  to  turn  executioner  himself,  and 
in  a  fi-ut  shot  him  with  his  own  hand  before 
his  own  door,  his  wife  with  a  young  infant 
standing  l:^,  and  she  very  near  the  time  of  her 
deliveryof  another  child.'  Patrick  Walker's 
account  was  drawn  up  from  information  after- 
wards supplied  to  him  by  '  the  said  Marion 
Weir,  sitting  upon  her  husband's  grave.'    It 


'  contains  a  striking  conversation  between  tha 

'  widow  and  Claverhouse,  and  an  affecting 
picture  of  the  lonely  woman,  after  the  dra- 
gons were  gone,  performing  the  last  rites 

^  to  her  husband's  body,  covering  it  with  her 
plaid  and  sitting  down  in  the  solitude  to 
weep  over  him.  According  to  Walker's  ver- 
sion it  was  the  dragoons,  and  not  Clavep- 

\  house  himself,  who  performed  the  execution. 

\  A  monument  was  afterwards  erected  to  mark 
the  spot  where  Brown  was  buried. 

I  [Wodrow's  History  of  the  Sufiierings  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,   Edin.   1721-2;   Walker's 

I  Life  of  Fedan,  &c.  1727,  Glasgow,  1868.  Napier's 
Life  and  Times  of  John  Orahun,  Edin.  1862, 

'  oootains  Claverhouse's  Beport,  together  with  a 

\  defence  of  his  condnct ;  Thomson's  edition  of  A 
Cload  of  Wilnesees  (1713),  Edin.  1871,  gives 
(pp.  S74-fi)  an  account  of  the  monnment,  with 
copy  of  inscription ;  a  chap-book  life  of  Brown 
was  published  at  Stirling  in  1828.]     F.  W-t. 

BROWN,  JOHN  U.  1736),  chemist,  was 

elected  F.Ra  in  1722,  and  during  172S- 

'  1726  served  on  its  coundL    He  discov««d 

I  the  presence  of  magnesia  in  sear-water  {FhiL 

TrwM.  xxxii.  848),  and  the  nature  of  Prussian 

blue  (P*»7.  Tram*,  xxxiii.  17). 

I  H.  F.  U. 

I     BROWN,  JOHN  (1715-1766),  author  of 
the '  Estimate,'  was  bom  at  Rothbury,  North- 
umberlaud,  where  his  father  was   curate, 
6  Nov.  1716.    His  father,  John  Brown,  a 
'  member  of  the  Haddington  family,  had  been 
'  ordained  by  a  Scotch  bishop,  and  at  the  end 
'  of  1715  b^[»me  viear  of  Wigton.    The  son 
I  was  sent  to  the  Wigton  grammar  schooL    On 
18  June  17S2  he  matriculated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  B.  A.  degree 
'  with  distinction  in  1736.    He  took  oraers, 
and  was  appointed  minor  canon  and  lecturer 
I  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlisle.     He 
\  showed  his  loyalty  by  serving  as  a  volunteer 
'  in  1746  at  the  si^;e  of  Carlisle,  and  his  sound 
'  whig  principles  m  two  sermons  afterwards 
'  published.    He  thus  obtained  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Osbaldiston,  dean  of  York,  who  in  1747 
became  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  who  appointed 
:  Brown  one  of  his  chaplains.    An  accidental 
'  omission  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  brought  a  censure ;  and  Brown, 
after  reading  the  creed  out  of  due  course,  to 
\  show  his  orthodoxy,  resigned  his  canonry. 
A  poem  upon  '  Honour '  (first  published  m 
1743),  and  an  '  Essay  u^n  Satire,'  appeared 
!  in  the  third  volume  of  Dodsley's  collection. 
I  The  last  was  '  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
I  Pope,'  and  contains  a  high  compliment  to 
Pope's  literary  executor,  Warburtoo.    War- 
'  burton  saw  it '  by  accident'  some  time  after 
,  its  publication  (NiCHOU,  Aneedotet,  ▼.  587), 
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■nd  asked  Bodsley  to  let  him  know  the  so- 
thoi's  name.  He  published  it  in  the  oolleoted 
editaon  «f  Pope's  works  before  the  '  Essay  on 
Man.'    One  line  surTivee — 

Aui  coxcombs  Tanquish  Beileley  by  a  grin. 

A  poem  on  'Liberty,'  occasioned  by  the  peace, 
npeared  in  1749.  Warbnrton  introduced 
Btown  to  his  father-in-law,  the  munificent 
Ba^  Allen.  Whilst  staying  at  Allen's 
Bnwn  preached  a  sermon  at  Bath  aoainst 
gambling  (22  April  1750).  It  was  published 
with  a  statement  that  the  public  taoles  were 
Hm^ceeeed  soon  after  theaermon  was  preached. 
Warbnrton  now  advised  Brown  to  cany  out 
Pope's  design  of  an  epic  poem, '  Brute;  and 
WMQ  this  was  b^run  suggested  an  essay  upon 
Shafkeebnry's  '  Coaracteristics.'  The  essay, 
eomplsted  under  Warburton's  eye,  appeared 
in  1761.  The  second  part  of  this  essay  is  a 
remarkably  clear  statement  of  the  utilitarian 
thaonr  as  afterwards  expounded  by  Faley,  and 
ii  Uglily  praised  in  J.  S.  Mill's  essay  upon 
'Bentham.'  The  book  provoked  answers  from 
0.  BoIUey,  a  dissenting  minister,  and  an 
anonymous  author,  and  it  reached  a  fifth 
editimi  in  1 764.  Brown  helped  Ayison  in  the 
eamjKwition  of  his  essay  upon  '  Musical  Ex- 
MBsuion,'  published  in  the  same  year  (1761). 
He  showed  his  versatility  by  writing  two 
Oagedies,  '  Borbarosea '  (produced  at  l)ruiy 
Ltoo  17  Dec.  1754)  and  ^  Athelstane '  (pro- 
duced 27  Feb.  1756)  (Gbhest,  iv.  406,  453). 
Ike  first  obtained  a  considerable  success. 
Gairidc  acted  in  both,  and  wrote  the  prologue 
sad  epiloffue  of  the  first  and  the  epuogne  to 
the  second.  A  line  in  the  first  epilogue, '  Let 
the  poor  devil  eat,'  &c,  gave  great  ofience  to 
Brown.  Nmther  has  much  literary  value, 
tltoogh  'Athelstane'  was  preferred  by  the 
Gtities  to  its  more  suoceeefiil  rivaL  Warbor- 
ton,  Alleai,  and  Hurd  lamented  that  a  deroy- 
man  shonld  compromise  his  dignity  by  'making 
oramections  with  players.'  W  arburton,  how- 
trer,  had  introduced  Brown  to  his  friend 
(Juries  Yorke,  and  through  Yorke's  influence 
bis  brother,  Lord  Hardwicke,  presented 
Brown  in  1766  to  the  living  of  Great  Horkes- 
ky,  near  Colchester,  wortb  270/.  a  year  or 
200i<L  dear  (Nichols,  Anecdotes,  v.  286). 

In  1767  appeared  Brown's  most  popular 
work,  '  An  ^tiraate  of  the  Manners  and 
Ptinciplee  of  the  'Kmee.'  A  seventh  edition 
appeared  in  1768,  a  '  very  large  impression ' 
'n  a  second  volume,  and  an  '  explanatory  de- 
fisce '  in  the  same  year.  From  the  identity 
uf  the  first  and  seventh  editions  of  the  'E»- 
tioiate '  Hill  Barton  seems  to  doubt  whether 
the soecess  was  genuine  (L(fe<j^Sume,u.SS). 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  impression 
■ade  at  the  time.    '  The  inestimable  estimate 


of  Brown,'  says  Cowper  (Table-TaOe),  'rose 
like  a  paper  Mte  and  charmed  the  town.'  It 
is  a  well-written  version  of  the  ordinary  com- 
plaints of  luxury  and  efieminacy  which  gained 
popularity  from  the  contemporary  fit  of  na- 
tional depression.  Macaulav  refers  to  it  in 
this  respect  in  his  essay  on 'Chatham.'  In  his 
first  volume  Brown  describes  Warburton  as  a 
Colossus  who  '  bestrides  the  world.'  A  cool- 
ness, however,  seems  to  have  arisen  at  tJiis 
time  between  the  two.  Walpole  ascribes  it  to 
Warburton's  jealousy  of  his  friend's  success 
in  a  letter  (to  Montagu,  4  May  1578),  from 
which  it  also  appears  that  Brown  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  mad.  Walpole  says  that 
he  had  only  seen  Brown  once,  and  then '  aing- 
ing  the  Staoat  Mater  with  the  Mingotti  behind 
a  harpsichord  at  a  great  concert  at  my  Lady 
Carli^e's'  in  'last  Passion  week,'  a  perfor- 
mance which  Walpole  regards  as  inconsistent 
with  Brown's  denunciations  of  the  opera.  He 
also  asserts  that  Brown  was  a  profane  curaer 
and  swearer,  that  he  tried  to  bully  Sir 
Charles  Williams,  who  had  answered  the 
'  Estimate,'  and  was  supposed  to  be  about  to 
divulge  the  swearing  story,  and  that  he  in- 
sulted Dodsley,  who  acted  as  go-between. 

Brown  was  clearly  an  iinpracticable  per- 
son. He  had  complimented  Pitt  and  the  first 
Lord  Hardwicke  m  his  '  Estimate,'  and  the 
failure  to  obtain  patronage  induced  him,  it 
is  said,  to  resign  the  livingreceived  from 
Hardwicke's  son.  In  1760  Warbnrton  says 
that  Brown  is  '  rarely  without  a  gloom  and 
sullen  insolence  on  his  countenance,'  sympto- 
matic perhaps  of  mental  disorder  {Letters  of 
an  Eminent  Prelate,  pp.  800,  381).  Bishop 
Osbaldiston,  however,  presented  him  to  the 
living  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Newcastle  in  1761. 
Brown  published  several  other  works,  which 
had  little  success :  an  '  Additional  Dialogue 
of  the  Dead,  between  Pericles  and  Cosmo, 
being  a  sequel  to  a  dialogue  of  Lord  Lyttel- 
tou's  between  Pericles  and  Cosmo,'  1760 
(intended  to  defend  Pitt  against  the  supposed 
insinuations  of  Lyttelton,  who  is  said  to  have 
affirouted  Brown  m  society)  (Nichols,  .<l»«o- 
dotes,  ii.  839)  ;  the  '  Corse  of  Saul,  a  sacred 
ode '  (set  to  music  and  performed  as  an  ora- 
torio), first  ^fixed  to  a  '  Dissertation  on 
the  Kise,  Union,  and  Power  ...  of  Poetry 
and  Music,'  1768 ;  '  History  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Poetry,'  &c.,  1764  (the  substance 
of  the  last,  omitting  music)  ;  '  Twelve  Ser- 
mons on  various  Subjects,'  1764  (including 
those  at  Carlisle  and  Bath  already  noticed) ; 
'  Thoughts  on  Civil  Liberty,  Licentiousness, 
and  Fashion,'  1766,  a  pamphlet  with  some  re- 
marks on  education  noticed  by  Priestly  in 
his  essay  on  '  The  Course  of  a  Liberal  Edu- 
cation J    a  sermon  '  Ou  the  Female  Character 
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and  Education/  preacLed  16  May  1766,  'with 
an  appendix  upon  education ;  and  '  A  Letter 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lowth,'  &e.,  1766,  an  answer 
to  an  imputation  made  by  I^owth  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Warburton  upon  Brown's  sy- 
cophancy to  Warburton.  Brown  advertised 
'  Principles  of  Christian  Legislation,'  in  eight 
books,  the  manuscript  of  which  was  left  to 
some  Mends  in  his  will  for  publication.  It 
never  appeared.  In  1766  Brown  engaged  in  a 
curious  correspondence,  &om  which  long  ex- 
tracts are  given  in  the '  Biographia  Britannica.' 
Or.  Dumaresq  had  been  consulted  about  the 
provision  of  aschoolsysteminRussia.  Alady 
mentioned  Brown  to  him  as  an  authority  upon 
such  questions.  Dumaresq  wrote  to  Brown, 
and  received  in  reply  a  paper  proposing  vague 
and  magnificent  plans  for  the  civilisation  of 
Russia.  The  paper  waa  laid  before  the  em- 
press, who  immediately  proposed  that  Brown 
should  visit  St.  Petersburg,  and  upon  his  con- 
sent forwarded  1,000^  to  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador for  the  expenses  of  thejoumey.  Brown 
made  preparations  to  start,hought  apost-chaise 
and  other  necessaries,  and  obtained  leave  of 
absence  as  one  of  the  king's  chaplains.  Hia 
health  had  been  shattered  by  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, and  the  remonstrances  of  his  Mends 
and  physicians  induced  him  to  abandon  the 

flan  of  exposing  himself  to  a  Russian  climate, 
[e  accounted  Syi  his  expenses  to  the  Russian 
minister,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  (28  Aug. 
1766)  to  the  empress,  suggesting  a  scheme 
for  sending  young  Russians  to  be  educated 
abroad.  He  was  apparently  disappointed  and 
vexed  by  the  failure  of  the  schraie.  On 
28  Se^t.  1766  he  committed  suicide  by  cut- 
tins;  hu  throat.  A  letter  from  a  Mr.  Gilpin 
of  Carlisle  says  that  he  had  been  subject  to 
fits  of  '  frenzy '  for  above  thirty  vears,  and 
would  have  killed  himself  long  beiore  but  for 
the  care  of  Mends.  Walpole'sremarl^  given 
above,  seems  to  imply  tliat  his  partiu  de- 
rangement was  generally  known. 

[Uaviee's  Life  of  Garrick,  i.  206-16 ;  Life  by 
Eippis,  with  original  materials  in  Biog.  Brit. ; 
Letters  of  an  Eminent  Prelate ;  Taylor's  Eecords 
of  my  Life,  i.  86;  T.  8.  Watson's  Life  of  Waiw 
burton.]  L.  8. 

BROWN,  JOHN  (1722-1787),  of  Had- 
dington, author  of  the  '  Self-interpretiiw 
Bible,'  was  bom  in  1722  at  Carpow,  parish 
of  Abemethy,  Perthshire.  Hia  father  was  a 
poor  weaver,  who  could  only  afford  to  send  him 
to  school  for  a  few  'quarters.'  During  one 
month  of  this  time  he  studied  Latin.  JBven 
at  this  early  period  he  learnt  eagerly,  getting 
up  by  heart  'Vincent's  and  Mavel's  Oate- 
chisms,  and  the  Assembly's  Larger  Cat»- 
•lusm.'  When  he  was  eleven  his  &ther  died. 


His  mother  did  not  long  survive.  He  him- 
self was  brought  so  low  by  '  four  fevers  on 
end'  that  his  recoverr  was  despaired  <^ 
During  these  trials  the  lad  thought  much  on 
religious  matters.  After  his  recovery,  he 
began  to  work  as  a  herd-boy,  and  his  contact 
with  a  wider  and  stranger  world  '  seemed  to 
cause,'  he  tells  us,  'not  a  little  practical  apo- 
stasy from  all  my  former  attainments.  Even 
secret  prayer  was  not  always  regularly  per- 
farmea,  but  I  foolishly  pleased  myseli  by 
making  uf)  the  number  one  day  which  had 
been  deficient  another.'  A  new  attack  of 
fever  in  1741  reawakened  his  ccmscience,  and 
on  his  recovery  he  'was  providentially  deter- 
mined, during  the  noontide  while  the  sheep 
which  I  herded  rested  themselves  in  the  fold, 
to  go  and  hear  a  sermon,  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles,  running  both  to  and  from  it.' 

During  his  life  as  a  herd-boy  he  studied 
eagerly.  He  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  His  difficmties 
in  regard  to  the  second  of  those  were  very 
great,  for  he  could  not  for  some  time  get  a 
grammar.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  man- 
aged by  the  exercise  of  patient  ingenuity  to 
learn  the  letters  on  a  method  he  afterwards 
described  in  detail  (paper  of  6  Aug.  1746 
quoted  in  Biography).  He  scraped  together 
tne  price  of  a  Greek  testament,  and  a  well- 
known  story  describes  how  he  procured  it. 
A  companion  agreed  to  take  charge  of  his 
sheep  K>r  a  little,  so  setting  out  at  midnight, 
he  reached  St.  Andrews,  twenty-four  miles 
distant,  in  the  morning.  The  bookseller 
questioned  the  shepherd-boy,  and  one  of  the 
university  professors  happened  to  hear  the 
conversation.  '  Boy,'  said  he,  pointing  to  a 
passage, '  read  this,  and  you  shall  have  the 
:  book  for  nothing.'  Brown  read  the  passage, 
got  the  volume,  and  walked  home  again  with 
It  {Memoir,  p.  29 ;  Dr.  John  Brown's  Letter 
to  John  Cairru,  D.D.,  p.  73). 

The  herd-boy  and  his  learning  now  became 
the  subject  of  talk  in  the  place.  Some  '  se- 
ceding students '  accounted  for  the  wonder 
by  explaining  that  Brown  had  got  his  know- 
ledge m>m  Satan.  The  hypothesis  was  widely 
accepted,  nor  was  it  till  some  years  had  passed 
away  that  he  was  able  by  his  blameless  and 
diligent  life  to  'live  it  down.'  He  after- 
wards took  occasion  to  note  that  just  when 
he  was  '  licensed '  his  '  primary  calumniator' 
was  excommunicated  for  immoral  conduct. 

Brown  now  became  a  travelling '  chapman ' 
or  pedlar.  When  the  rebellion  of  1746  broke 
out,  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  government  sol- 
diers. He  served  throughout  the  aifair,  being 
for  some  time  one  of  the  garrison  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle.  "VMien  the  war  was  over,  he 
agam  took  up  his  pack  for  a  time^  but  soon 
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fomd  more  congenial  occunition  as  a  school- 
master. He  taught  at  OaimOT  Bridge,  near 
Einioss,  and  at  the  Spittal,  Peniouui,  near 
Edinburgh.  He  beffan  teaching  in  1747, 
known  as  the  year  in  which  the  'breach' 
oecured  in  the  secession  church,  to  which 
lis  belonged.  Two  bodies  were  formed,  called 
UeBtiTgnersand  the  Anti-burghers,  of  whom 
&B  first  maintained  that  it  was,  and  the  se- 
cond that  it  -was  not,  lawful  to  take  the 
burgess  oath  in  the  Scottish  towns  (for  full 
lecount  see  McKbrboVs  Sutory,  chap.  tL) 
finnm  adhered  to  the  more  liberal  view,  and 
saw  began  to  prepare  himself  for  the  minis- 
07.  He  stndied  theology  and  philosophy 
in  eoonection  -with  the  Associate  Burgher 
Synod  under  Ebenezer  Erskine  of  Stirling, 
ud  James  Fisher  of  Glasgow.  In  1760  he  was 
Uoensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  next  year 
TO  nnanimouslv  called  to  the  associate  con- 
gtegstion  of  Haddington.  His  congregation 
▼u  small  and  poor,  but  though  alterwards 
invited  to  be  pastor  to  the  Butch  church.  New 
York,  he  never  left  it.  His  ministerial  duties 
voeTery  hard,  for  during  most  of  the  year  he 
deUrered  three  sermons  and  a  lecture  every 
Sanday,  whilst  visiting  and  catechising  occu- 
pied many  a  weekday.  Still  he  found  time 
to  do  much  other  work.  In  1768  he  pub- 
lisbed  '  An  Help  for  the  l^orant.  Being  an 
Essay  towards  an  Easy  Explicatbn  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cate- 
diism,  compoaed  for  the  young  ones  of  his 
own  coneregation.'  This  '  easy  explication ' 
WIS  s  vMuine  of  about  400  pages.  In  it  he 
bad  taken  occasion  to  affirm  that  Christ's 

Skteonsness,  though  in  itself  infinitely 
liable,  is  only  imparted  to  believers  ac- 
cotding  to  their  need,  and  not  so  as  to  render 
diem  infinitely  righteous.  In  the  following 
Tstr  'A  brier  Bissertation  concenung  the 
Ri^teousness  of  Christ'  expounded  the  same 
view.  He  had  branded  the  doctrine  he  op- 
posed as  'antinomian  and  familistic  blas- 
l^iemy,'  but  notwithstanding  it  was  defended 
oynrious  anti-burgher  divines,  who  retorted 
<D  him  the  charges  of '  heresy,'  'blasphemy,' 
ud  'familism,'  accused  him  of  'gross  and 
{•l^ble  misrejn^sentation,'  lamented  the 
'loiwnoas  fruit,'  and  dwelt  on  the  '  glaring 
iWdity '  of  his  doctrine  (see  Doctrine  of  the 
Unity  and  Uniformity  of  Ckrittt  Swety- 
fVitfouenett  viewed  and  vindicated,  S^c.  By 
8eT.  JoHir  Dalziel  (Edin.  1760),  pp.  72-4). 
Bus bittercontroversydidnot  prevent  Brown 
feai  doin^  acts  of  practical  kindness  to 
nrioM  anti-burgher  brethren.  He  continued 
to  write  diligently,  and  his  name  became 
•wre  widely  known.  In  1768  he  was  ap-  ' 
pointed  professor  in  divinity  to  the  Associate 
o«i|^  Synod.    A  great  deal  of  work,  but 


no  salary,  was  attached  to  this  office;  the 
students  studied  under  Brown  at  Hadding- 
ton during  a  session  of  nine  weeks  each  year 
(McKbkeow's  Hiitory,  p.  787).  In  1778 
his  beet-known  work,  the  '  Self-mterpreting 
Bible,' was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  two  vo- 
lumes. Its  design,  he  explains  in  tne  preface,  is 
to  present  the  ^bours  of  the  best  commenta- 
tors '  in  a  manner  that  might  beet  comport 
with  the  ability  and  leisure  of  the  poorer  and 
labouring  part  of  mankind,  and  especially  to 
render  the  oracles  of  Qod  their  own  interpre- 
ter.' Thus  the  work  contains  history,  chro- 
nology, geography,  summaries,  expluiatory 
notes,  and  reflections — in  short,  everything 
that  the  ordinary  reader  mi^ht  be  supposed 
to  want  It  is  a  library  in  one  volume. 
Brown  is  always  ready  to  give  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  only  possible  explanation  of 
each  verse,  and  to  draw  its  only  possible  prac- 
tical lesson  therefrom.  The  style  throughout 
is  clear  and  vigorous.  The  book  at  once  ac- 
quired a  populsfity  which  among  a  large  class 
It  has  never  lost.  It  has  been  read  widelv 
amongthe  English-speaking  nations,  as  well 
as  in  Wales  and  the  Scottish  highlands.  How 
well  known  it  and  Brown's  other  works  were 
in  Scotland  some  characteristic  lines  of  Bums 
bear  witness : — 

For  DOW  Tm  grown  sae  cnised  donee, 
I  pray  ao'  ponder  butt  the  bouse ; 
My  shins,  my  lane,  I  there  sit  roastin' 
Perosinff  Bunyao,  Brown,  an'  Boston, 

^jttter  to  Jamea  Tail  of  Glencomur, 
lines  19-22.) 

His  numerous  other  works  strengthened  his 
reputation,  but  none  brought  him  any  profit. 
One  of  his  publishers, '  of  his  own  good  will,' 
presented  him  with  about  40/.,  but  this  he 
lent  and  lost  to  another.  His  salary  from 
his  church  was  for  a  long  time  only  wl.  mst 
uTiniinij  and  it  was  never  more  than  60/. 
Only  a  very  small  sum  came  to  him  from 
other  sources.  The  stem  self-denial  that  was 
a  frequent  feature  in  the  early  Scottish  house- 
hold enabled  him  to  bring  up  a  large  family, 
and  meet  all  the  calls  of  necessity  and  duty 
on  this  income.  '  Notwithstanding  my  eager 
desire  for  books,  I  chose  rather  to  want  them, 
and  much  more  other  things,  than  run  into 
debt,'  he  says.  At  least  one-tenth  of  his 
small  means  was  set  apart  for  works  of 
charity. 

Throughout  his  life  Brown  was  an  e^er  stu- 
dent, and  his  attainments  were  considerable. 
He  knew  most  of  the  European  and  several 
oriental  langua^.  He  was  well  read  m 
history  and  divinity ;  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Bible  was  of  the  most  minute  description. 
Although  he  says  that  'few  plays  or  romances 
are  safely  read,  as  they  tickle  the  imagination. 
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and  are  apt  to  infect  with  their  defilement,'  so 
that '  even  the  most  pure,  as  Young,  Thomson, 
A.ddisan,  Richardson,  bewitch  the  soul,  and 
are  apt  to  indispose  for  holy  meditation  and 
other  religious  exercises,'  and  although  he 
eagerly  opposed  the  relaxation  of  the  penal 
statutes  against  Boman  catholics,  he  was,  in 
regard  to  many  things,  not  at  all  a  narrow- 
nunded  man.  His  creed  was  to  him  a  mat- 
ter of  such  intense  conviction^  that  nothing 
seemed  allowable  that  tended  in  any  way  to 
oppose  it  or  distract  attention  from  its  so- 
lemn doctrines.  His  preaching  was  earnest, 
simple,  and  direct, '  as  if  I  had  never  read  a 
booKbiit  the  Bible.'  His  delivery  was  'sing- 
song,'vet 'this  in  him  was  singularly  melting 
to  serious  minds.'  A  widely  current  story 
aflSrms  that  David  Hume  heard  him  preach, 
and  the  'sceptic'  was  so  impressed  that  he 
said, '  That  old  man  speaks  as  if  the  Son  of 
God  stood  at  his  elbow.'  The  anecdote, 
though  undoubtedly  mythical,  shows  the 
popular  impression  as  to  his  preaching. 

Brown's  labours  finally  mined  his  nealth, 
which  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  was 
very  poor.  He  continued  his  work  to  very 
near  the  end.  He  died  at  Haddington  on 
19  June  1787,  and  was  interred  in  the  church- 
yard there,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  He  was  twice  married :  first  to 
Janet  Thomson,  Musselburgh,  second  to 
Violet  Croumbie,  Stenton,  East  Lothian.  He 
had  issue  by  both  marriages.  Several  of  his 
descendants  have  made  themselves  names  in 
science  and  literature.  Brown's  other  works 
have  been  divided  into  thefollowingolaeses: — 

1.  Of  the  Holy  Scripturee : '  A  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible'  (1769)  ; '  A  brief  Concordance 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures '  (1788) ;  'The  Psalms 
of  David  in  metre,  with  Notee'  (1776). 
2.  Of  Scripture  subjects:  'Sacred  Tropo- 
logy' (1768) ;  'An  Evangelical  and  aPracti- 
calview  of  the  Types  and  Fkures  of  the  Old 
Testament  Dispensation '  (1781)  ; '  The  Hai^ 
mony  of  Scripture  Prophecies '(1784).  3.  Sys- 
tematic divinity :  '  A  compendious  View  of 
Natural  and  Kevealed  Religion'  (1782). 
4.  Church  history;  'An  Historical  Account 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Secession ' 
(1766)  ; '  A  general  History  of  the  Christian 
Churdi,'  2  vols.  (1771);  'A  compendious 
History  of  the  British  Churches'  (1784). 
6.  Biography  :  '  The  Christian,  the  Student, 
and  Pastor  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  nine 
eminent  Ministers'  (1781);  'The  Young 
Christian, or  the  Pleasantness  of  Early  Piet-f 
(1782) ;  '  Practical  Piety  exemplified  in  the 
lives  of  thirteen  eminent  Christians'  (1788). 
6.  Catechisms : '  Two  short  Catechisms,  mu- 
tually connected'  (1764);  'The  Christian 
Journal'   (1766).     7.  Sermons:  'Religious 


SteadEutness  recommended'  (1769);  "The 
fearful  Shame  and  Contempt  of  uiose  profeMed 
Christians  who  neglect  to  raise  up  spiritual 
Children  in  Christ'  (1780);  ' Necessity  and 
Advantage  of  Prayer  in  choice  of  Pastors ' 
(1788).   8.  Miscellaneous  pamphlets :  '  Lei  - 
ters  on  the  Constitution,  GKivemment,  and 
Discipline  of  the  Christian  Church '  (1767) ; 
'The  Oracles  of  Christ  and  the  Abomina- 
tion of  Antichrist  compared,  a  brief  View  of 
the  Errors,  Impieties,  and  Inhumanities  of 
Popery'  (1779) ;  |  The  Absurdity  and  Per- 
I  fidy  of  aU  authoritative  Toleration  of  gross 
'  Heresy,  Blasphemy,  Idolatry,  and  Popery  in 
'  Great  Britain'  (17B0) ;  '  The  Re-exhibition 
of  the  Testimony  vindicated,  in  opposition 
to  the  unfair  account  of  it  given  by  uie  Rev. 
:  Adam  Gib '  (1780 — Gib  was  a  prominent 
I  anti-burgher  clergyman  who  in  this  year  had 
I  written  °  An  Account  of  the  Burgher  Re- 
'  exhibition  of  the  Secession  Testimony  *) ; 
• '  Thoughts  on  the  Travelling  of  the  Mail  on 
I  the  Lord's  Day'  (1785 — as  to  this,  see  Cox's 
'  lat.  qf  SiObath  Question,  ii.  248,  Edin.  1866). 
1 9.  Posthumous   works:    'Select  Remains' 
I  (1789) ; '  Posthumous  Works '  (1797) ;  'Apo- 
logy for  the  more  firequent  Administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper'  (1804). 

[Various  short  lives  of  Brown  are  prefixed  to 
several  of  his  works ;  the  most  authentic  is  the 
Memoir  by  his  son,  the  Bev.  William  Brown, 
M.D.,  pre6xed  to  an  edition  of  the  Select  Be- 
mains  (Edin.  1856).  Some  additional  facts, 
together  with  an  engraving  from  a  fismily  pM>> 
ttait,  are  given  in  Cooke's  edition  of  Brown's 
Bible  (Glasgow,  185S).  Some  of  the  more 
anthentie  of  the  many  anecdotes  about  Brown 
are  collected  in  Dr.  John  Brown's  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  J.  Cairns,  D.D.  (2nd  ed.  Edin.  1861) ;  see 
also  HcKerroVs  History  of  the  Secession  Church 
(Glasgow,  1841).]  F.  W-t. 

BROWTf,  JOHN,  M.D.  (178fr-1788), 
founder  of  the  Brunonian  system  of  medi- 
cine, was  bom  at  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Bnnde,  Berwickshire.  The  father  was  pro- 
bably a  day-labourer,  and  he  followed  the 
teaching  of  the  seceders.  He  died  early  in 
life,  and  his  widow  married  another  seceder, 
a  weaver  by  trade.  When  Brown  was  twelve 
or  thirteen  he  gave  ofience  to  the  seceding 
community  by  going  once  to  public  worship 
in  the  parish  church  of  Dunse,  and,  refusing 
to  be  admonished,  he  formally  left  the  sect. 
As  he  grew  up  he  began  to  develop  a  philo- 
sophicM  turn,  after  the  manner  of  Hume, 
and  continued  all  his  life  to  be  somewhat 
free  in  his  thinking.  His  quickness  induced 
his  father  to  send  him,  when  five  years  old, 
to  the  parish  school  of  Dunse,  then  under  an 
unusually  good  Latinist  named  Cruickshank, 
and  attended  by  boys  generally  Brown's 
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s  mradigy,  and  it  was  popularly  believed 
*  he  could  raise  the  devU.' 


wifwion  in  position.  Before  he  was  ten  he 
was  head  of  the  school ;  hut  he  was  then 
taken  away  and  put  to  his  stepfather's  trade. 
This  nude  him  miserable,  and  Orulckshank 
soon  porsoaded  the  parents  to  let  him  have 
tb«  boy  back  to  continue  his  schooling  firee 
of  diiu^.  Brown  made  himself  generally  | 
Bsefiil  m  the  school,  and  at  thirteen  he  be- 
came pupil-teacher.  He  had  fought  his  way 
to  respect  in  the  school  no  less  by  nis  superior 
intelligence  than  by  his  physical  prowess. 
He  was  a  stout  thickset  boy,  with  a  ruddy 
ftee  and  a  strong  voice,  and  he  was  among 
the  foremost  at  wrestling,  boxing,  and  foot- 
baO.  In  a  note  to  one  of  his  books  he  says 
that  be  once,  when  fifteen,  walked  fifty  miles 
in  a  day.  His  memory  was  prodigious ;  one 
of  his  old  pnpils  tells  of  him  that  on  one 
occasion,  after  going  through  two  pages  of 
CSearo  with  the  class,  he  closed  the  book 
sod  rspeated  the  whole  passage  word  for 
word.  The  country  people  round  out  that  he 
was* 
that 

When  he  was  eighteen  his  master  found 
liirn  a  tutorship  wmch  proved  irksome,  and 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  support  himself  by 
jDvate  tuition,  and  to  attend  the  lectures  in 
philosophy  and  divinity.  After  several  years 
of  Eldinbnrgh  he  came  back  to  Dunse,  and 
(named  his  place  as  usher  in  the  schooL  A 
year  after,  being  then  twenty-four,  he  went 
sgua  to  Edinburgh,  and  applied  fruitlessly 
(at  a  vacant  mastership  in  the  high  school. 
He  then  b^ihought  himself  of  the  medical 
fK^esuon,  and  obtained  leave  from  Monro, 
the  proCBSsor  of  anatomy,  to  attend  his  lec- 
toes  free.  The  other  professors  gave  him 
a  like  privilege,  and  he  continued  to  attend 
tks  medical  classes  for  five  years,  supporting 
himself  by  giving  private'  lessons  in  the 
daasies  during  the  first  year  or  two,  and 
afterwards  by  preparing  medical  students 
fo  their  examinations.  He  was  in  great  re- 
quest among  the  students  for  his  convivial 
qualities.  Meanwhile  Cullen  employed  him 
ss  tutor  to  his  children,  and  afterwards  as 
a  kind  of  assistant  to  himself,  the  precise 
aature  of  his  duties  being  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  Oullen's  apologists  and  Brown's 
faiograiribers.  In  1766  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  Edinburgh  citizen  named  Lamond, 
aud  set  up  a  boarding-house  for  students. 
Collen  encouraged  him  to  look  forward  to  a 
pro&asor'B  diair.  He  took  an  extra  course 
of  dissect  itms  fbr  nearly  a  yssr,  and  studied 
botany  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  a  new 
dmir  in  the  American  colonies  to  which 
CoDen  had  the  presentation.  However  he 
Rmained  a  private  tutor  in  Edinburgh ;  and 
it  became  dear  after  a  few  years  that  he 


was  somehow  not  likely  to  gain  academical 
promotion.  His  varied  powers  were  well 
known,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
his  technical  knowledge  of  medical  subjects 
was  adequate.  Unfortunately  he  had  an  un- 
conscious art  of  putting  his  respectable  col- 
leagues irretrievably  in  the  wrong.  He  had 
some  venial  faults ;  he  became  involved  in 
debt,  and  had  to  compound  with  his  credi- 
tors; high  feeding  gave  him  the  gont  at 
five-and-thirty.  His  society  was  mostly 
composed  of  admirers,  and  he  took  no  pains 
to  make  interest  with  men  of  influence.  He 
put  off  taking  his  deg^ree  of  M.D.  for  years 
after  his  medical  course  wss  done.  When 
he  sought  to  graduate  in  1779,  the  Edinburgh 
degree  had  become  impossible,  and  he  got 
one  at  St.  Andrews.  At  an  earlier  period 
he  might  as  a  matter  of  course  have  joined 
the  society  for  publishing  medical  essays 
and  observations  (afterwaras  the  Boyal  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh),  but  when  he  resolved 
to  seek  admission  in  1778,  Cullen  privately 
advised  him  not  to  try;  but  he  tried  and 
was  rejected.  The  antagonism  to  him  had 
probably  grown  up  in  connection  with  his 
mfluence  as  a  private  tutor.  Brown  had  to 
the  last  a  large  following  of  young  men  in 
Edinburgh,  Li  1776  the  students  nuA  made 
him  president  of  their  Royal  Medical  Society, 
and  uiey  made  him  president  again  four  years 
later,  when  the  rupture  between  him  and  the 

Erofessois  was  complete.  His  divergence 
:om  the  teaching  of  Oullen  had  probably 
found  expression  m  his  private  prelections. 
He  afterwards  exposed  Cullen's  errors  in  his 
trenchant  criticism,  '  Observations  on  the 
Present  System  of  Spasm  as  taught  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh '  (1787).  The  first 
formal  indication  of  Brown's  emendations  on 
the  basis  of  Cullen  is  said  to  have  been  given 
in  a  draft  of  his  future '  Elements  Medicinie,' 
wUch  he  had  written  with  a  view  to  a  vacant 
chair,  and  had  shown  to  his  patron.  Then 
came  his  formal  ostracism  in  17/8,  and  Brown 
at  once  took  up  the  cudgels  for  his  own  doc- 
trines. He  began  a  course  of  public  lectures 
on  the  practice  of  physic,  in  which  the  errors 
of  all  former  systems  of  medicine,  and  of  Cul- 
len's in  particular,  were  very  freely  handled. 
In  two  years'  time  he  had  ^ot  ready  a  tempe- 
rate exposition  of  his  doctrine,  the  celebrated 
'Elementa  Medicinse'  (1780).  The  purity  of 
his  Latin  style  at  once  insured  for  him  an 
attentive  reading  abroad,  especially  in  Italy 
and  Gtermany ;  and  the  practical  good  sense 
of  much  of  Brown's  teaching  at  »enrtk  ob- 
tained for  it  an  enormous  vogue.  That  the 
great  majority  of  diseases  were  expressions  of 
debility  and  not  of  redundant  strength,  and 
that  consequently  the  time-honoured  prnctice 
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of  indiscriminate  lowering  was  a  mistake, 
was  a  doctrine  that  commended  itself  to  the 
sensible  and  unprejudiced.  The  '  Elementa 
Medicinee '  consists  of  '  a  first  or  reasoning 
part,'  which  proceeds  upon  a  philosophical 
conception  oi  life  and  diseased  life  more 
fimdamental  than  any  that  had  ever  before 
been  framed,  a  conception  which  reappears 
in  Erasmus  Darwin's  'Zoonomia,'  and  in 
Spencer's  'Principles  of  Biology '  ('  Indtatio, 
potestatumincitantium  operis  dSectus,  idonea 
prosperam;  nimia  aut  deficiens,  adversam 
valetudinem,  Nulla  alia  corporis  humani 
Tivi,  rite  secusye  valentis ;  morborum  ntilla 
alia  origo'V  In  the  second  part  he  takes 
concrete  diseases  in  systematic  order,  after 
the  nosological  fashion  of  the  time,  and  ap- 
plies his  doctrine  to  each.  The  sound  practical 
truth  running  through  the  Brunonian  system, 
that  many  paradoxical  manifestations  of 
morbid  action  were  really  evidences  of  de- 
bUity  which  called  for  supporting  treatment, 
has  m  the  end  been  quietly  absorbed  among 
the  commonplaces  of  modem  practice.  But 
it  was  many  years  before  the  opposing  pre- 
judices were  overcome.  So  late  as  1841 
Cullen's  biographer  appeals  triumphantly  to 
'the  intelligent  practitioner'  on  behalf  of 
bloodletting  in  iimammatory  fever  {lAfe  of 
CuUen,  ii.  326). 

Brown  carried  on  the  war  in  Edinburgh 
six  years  longer  against  the  professors  and 
the  general  body  of  practitioners.  Hardly 
any  practice  came  to  hun,  and  the  attendance 
at  his  public  lectures  fell  away.  The  needs 
of  a  large  family  and  his  own  improvidence 
brought  him  into  serious  money  troubles, 
and  he  was  at  one  time  lodged  in  prison  for 
debt.  During  his  last  year  m  Edinburgh  he 
published  'A  Short  Account  of  the  Old 
Method  of  Cure,  and  Outlines  of  the  New 
Doctrine.'  He  also  founded  the  masonic 
lodge  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Latin  scholarship,  and  attracted  to 
it  a  number  of  the  best  known  wits  and 
scholars  of  the  place.  In  1786  he  removed 
with  his  fiunily  to  London,  and  established 
himself  in  a  house  in  Golden  Square. 

In  his  domestic  circle  he  had  his  greatest 
happiness.  He  had  taught  hia  three  eldest 
nrls  and  his  eldest  boy  Latin,  and  had  carried 
them  some  little  way  in  Oreek.  Amonffhis 
papers  there  was  found  a  considerable  &ag<- 
ment  of  a  Greek  grammar,  written  in  Latin 
with  rules  in  hexameter  verse,  which  he  had 
designed  primarily  for  the  use  of  his  children. 
His  cheerfulness  never  failed  him.  In  Lon- 
don men  of  letters  came  to  see  him,  among 
others  Dr.  Samuel  Parr;  but  not  many 
patients.  He  gave  in  his  house  courses  of 
lectures  on  mraicine,  which  do  not  appear 


to  have  excited  much  interest  among  London 
practitioners  or  students,  although  uis  name 
was  well  known  among  them.  An  invitatioA 
to  him  from  Frederick  the  Great  to  settle  at 
the  court  of  Berlin  somehow  miscarried  or 
was  rescinded.  Debts  again  overtook  him, 
and,  through  a  piece  of  sharp  practice,  and 
perhaps  treachery,  he  was  obliged  for  a  time 
to  become  an  inmate  of  the  King's  beiich 
prison.  One  means  of  extricating  himself, 
closely  pressed  upon  him  by  a  group  of  greedy 
speculators,  was  to  give  his  name  to  a  piu 
or  other  nostrum;  but  the  temptation  was 
resisted.  He  now  wrote  more  tbsin  he 
had  done.  He  made  an  English  translation 
of  his  'Elements  Medicins,'  writing  it  in 
twenty-one  days.  He  contracted  with  a 
publisner  for  600/.  to  produce  a  treatise  on 
the  gout,  and  he  had  other  literary  pro- 
jects which  would  occupy  him,  he  sud,  for 
ten  years  to  come.  His  prospects  were  cer- 
tainly brightening;  he  had  several  families 
to  attend  and  patients  were  coming  in,  when 
he  was  struck  down  by  apoplexy,  and  died 
on  17  Oct  1788.  He  was  buried  in  th« 
churchyard  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly.    A 

S>rtrait  of  him  was  engraved  by  William 
lake,  from  a  miniature  now  in  the  possession 
of  his  grandson,  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown. 
He  left  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  who 
were  provided  for  by  the  generosity  of  his 
friendjB,  Dr.  Parr  among  the  rest.  His  eldest 
son,  WilUam  Cullen  Brown,  subsequently 
studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
was  received  with  much  kindness  by  Dr. 
Gregory  and  other  professors,  and  admitted 
to  the  lectures  without  fee.  He,  like  his 
father,  became  president  of  the  Boyal  Me- 
dical Society,  and  brought  out  an  edition 
of  his  father  s  works  in  8  vols.  8vo,  London, 
1804,  with  a  biography  of  the  author.  A 
life  by  Dr.  Beddoes  of  Bristol,  with  a  por- 
trait, was  prefixed  to  the  second  edition 
(2  vols.  1795)  of  Brown's  own  English  ver- 
sion of  his  '  Elementa  Medicinee.'  Some  250 
pages  of  voL  ii.  of  Professor  John  Thomson's 
'  Life  of  Cullen'  (1882-69)  are  devoted  to  a 
laboured  examination  of  the  Brunonian  epi- 
sode and  the  Brunonian  doctrine,  from  tne 
Edinburgh  professorial  point  of  view. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Brunonian  doctrine, 
after  the  death  of  its  author,  occupy  a  con- 
siderable space  in  the  history  of  medicine. 
The  '  Elementa '  was  reprinted  at  Milan  in 
1792,  and  at  Hildburgshausen  in  1794.  The 
English  version  was  republished  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1790  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush ;  a  Ger- 
man translation  of  it  was  made  at  Frank- 
furt in  1795,  and  again  in  1798 ;  another  at 
Copenhagen  (three  editions') ;  there  was  also 
a  French  translation  which  was  laid  before 
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tbe  NatuHud  ConveiitioD  and  hononiablj  '  chaster,  1868).  Moring  to  London,  Brown 
ommeaded;  and  one  in  Italian.  Ayeryper-  j  there  pepared  a  memorial  on  this  subject, 
100*1  \)o6k, '  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  ,  dated  May  1826,  addressed  to  the  lords  of  the 
Medieijie  on  tbePimsipIes  of  Inductive  Phi-  treasury,  and  numerously  signed  by  the  in- 
loMriiy,  &cV  oBtensiUy  by  Robert  Jones, :  habitants  of  Bolton,  with  a  petition  tc  the 
M.D.  (Bdia.  1782),  but  probably  by  Brown  House  of  Commons  (Q  Feb.  1826)  on  the 
kineel^  was  brought  out  in  Italian  by  Joseph  part  of  Croapton,  which  briefly  narrates  the 
Fiuk,  at  Favia,  in  1796.  An  earlier  ao- '  grounds  of  his  claim  (Appendix  to  Cromp- 
oomt  of  the  doctrines  had  been  pnUished    ton't  lAft,  p.   281).     '  There  is  abundaiit 

SRisori,  at  Pavia,  in  1792.  An  exposition  '  eyidence,'  says  French,  the  biographer  of 
the  Bjstem,  with  the  complete  Blmnonian  |  Orompton,  '  that  Brown  was  indefatigable 
litentare  op  to  date,  was  published  by  Sir-  ^  in  his  endeayours  to  procure  a  fayourable 
tBmer,  at  Qottingen,  S  vols.  1799.  As  late  j  oonaderation  of  Cromptou's  case  from  the 
It  18Q2,  the  uniyersity  of  Qottingen  Whs  so  goyemmeut  of  the  day?  He  was,  howeyer, 
eoaraljed  by  eoatrorer^  on  the  merits  of  completely  nnsuccessml,  owing,  as  he  wrote 
Oe  Bnuuniian  system,  that  contending  &e-  '  to  Orompton,  to  secret  opposition  on  the  part 
taoas  of  students  in  enormous  numbers,  not ;  of  '  ^onr  primitiye  enemy,'  as  he  called  the 
mtided  by  professors,  met  in  combat  in  the    first  Sir  Kobert  PeeL    Further  efforts  were 

rendered  useless  by  the  death  of  the  inyentor 
in  June  1827,  and  Brown  did  not  long  8up» 
yiye  him.  His  life  in  the  metropolis  was 
in  all  ways  unsuccessful,  and  in  despair  he 
committed  suicide  in  his  London  lodgings  in 
1829.  A  posthumous  work  of  his  of  sixty- 
two  pages  waS'  published  in  18S2  at  Man- 
chester. It  is  entitled  '  A  Memoir  of  Robert 
Blinooe,  an  orphan  boy  sent  from  the  work- 
house of  St.  Pancras,  London,  at  seven  years 
of  age  to  endure  the  horrors  of  a  cotton  milL' 
[Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  Crompton,  by  Q-.  J. 
French  (2nd  ed.  Hanchester,  1860);  Fishwick's 
Laueashire  Library  (1875) ;  Sutton's  Lancashire 


■tte^  on  ^o  successtye  days,  and  had  to 
be  disseised  by  a  troop  of  Hanoyerian  horse. 
Tlie  stunnknt  treatment  of  Brown  was  for-  ! 
mUy  recommended   for  adi^on    in  the 
vuioDS  {onus  of  camp  sickness  in  the  Au»-  \ 
tiiu  army,  although  the  rescript  was  re- 
EaDedowingtoprtrfeeaonaloppasition.  Scott, ' 
m hit 'Life  of  Napoleon,'  narrates  that  the 
Bnmtmian  system  was  often  a  subject  of 
ia|iiiiy  by  the  First  Consul.    For  some  years 
there  were  Bnmonians  and  anti-Bnmonians  ' 
ill  over  Europe  and  in  the  colonies ;  imtil  { 
tt  length  the  sound  and  yaluable  part  of 
Bisinr*  tihwapeutic  practice  passed  imper- 
o^tibly  into  the  common  stock  of  medical 
■Hxim*.    'llu  History  of  tiie  Bruaonian 
Saltern,  and  the  Theory  of  Stimrdation '  was 
MM  inore  written  is  German  by  Hirschel 
in  1846. 

[Ufee  by  W.  C.  Brown  and  Dr.  Beddoea  as 
•bore;  Hiaei's  Opsehiehte  der  Hedidn,  ii.  750, 
UalJeoa,  1881.]  C.  C. 


Aathors  (Manchester,  1876).] 


F.  W-«. 


BROWN,  JOHN  (1764-1882),  of  Whit- 
bum,  Scottish  diyine,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
John  Brown  of  Haddington  [see  Bsowir, 
JoHS,  1722-1787],  where  he  was  bom  on 
24  July  1764.  At  fourteen  he  entered  Edin- 
j  burgh  University.  He  afterwards  studied 
divinity  at  the  theological  hall  of  his  de- 
BSOWN,  JOHN  (d.  1829),  miseellaneous  nomination,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
vritcT,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Bolton  in  Lan-  j  associate  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  21  May 
Mhire,  iriiere  during  the  early  part  of  this  1776,  and  was  ordained  to  the  charge  of  the 
nataiy  be  was  engaged  in  miscellaneous  lite-  '  congregation  at  Whitburn,  Linlithgowshire. 
17  work  There  &  projected  his  '  History  Here,  wee  a  lengthened  and  laborious  minis- 
ofmeat  and  little  B<uton,'  of  which  seven-  :  try,  he  died  on  10  Feb.  1832.  Brown  was 
teaa  anmbeTB  were  publiriied  (Manchester,  |  twice  married,  and  was  survived  by  his  se- 
1^4-5).  niia  work  Wins  with  an 'Ancient  cond  wife  and  the  issue  of  both  marriages. 
Hirtoiy  of  Lancashire,  which  he  maintains  |  His  works  werb :  1. '  Select  Remains  of  John 
»»»  pe(9led  by  ooloniate  of  a  '  German  or  Brown  of  Haddington '  (1789).  2.  '  The 
GoUue'  origin,  and  frequent  visits  to  the    Evangelical  Preacher,  a  collection  of  Ser^ 

«at  of  Eimq^  confirmed  him,  he  says,  in -i.:.a_  i,„   t?„„i:„i,   t>:„:„„.'  /t?j:_ 

tUi  belief  (Introduction,  pp.  9,  10).     He 


:  aboot  this  time  very  intimate  with 
Ike  inventor  Samuel  Orwnpton,  also  a  Bolton 
■n,  and,  la3riiW  his  '  itistory  of  Bolton ' 
•Ue,  drew  up  'The  Basis  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Otgomton's  ClainM  to  a  secmid  Remuneration 
ban  Parliament  for  his  Discovery  of  the  Mule 
Spimiag-Hachine '  (1886,  reprinted  Man- 
wu  in. 


mens  chiefly  by   English  Divines'  (Edin. 
1802-6).    3. '  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Cha- 


racter of  the  lata  Rev.  James  Hervey '  (Edin. 
1806 ;  enlarged  editions  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished). 4.  'A  Collection  of  Religious  Letters 
from  Books  and  Manuscripts '  (_Edin.  1813  ; 
enlareed  ed.  1816).  5. '  A  Collection  of  Let- 
ters mm  printed  Books  and  Manuscripts, 
suited  to  children  and  youth'  (Glasgow, 
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1816).  6. 'Gospel  Truth  accurately  elated 
and  illustrated '  (Edin.  1817 ;  enlarged  ed. 
Glasgow,  1881.  This  is  a  work  on  the  '  Map- 
row  controversy ').  7.  'A  brief  Account  of 
a  Tour  in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,'  with 
a  paper  entitled  '  A  Loud  Crv  from  the  Iligh- 
lani'  (Edin.  1818).  8.  'l\Ieans  of  doing 
Good  proposed  and  exemplified  in  several 
Letters  to  a  Friend '  (Edin.  1820).  9.  '  Me- 
moirs of  private  Ohristians '  (Glasgow, 
1821 P)  10.  '  Christian  Experience,  or  the 
spiritual  exercise  of  eminent  Christians  in 
dlfierent  ages  and  places  stated  in  their  own 
■words '  (Edin.  1825).  11 . '  Descriptive  List 
of  Beligious  Books  in  the  English  Lan- 
guage, suited  for  general  use'  (Edin.  1827). 
12.  'Evangelical  Beauties  of  the  late  Rev. 
Hugh  Binning,  with  account  of  his  Life' 
(Edin.  1828).  18.  'Evangelical  Beauties  of 
Archbishop  Leighton '  (Berwick,  1828). 
14.  '  Notes,  Devotional  and  Explanatory,  on 
the  Translations  and  Paraphrasus  in  verse  of 
several  passages  in  Scripture '  (Glasgow  and 
Edin.  1881).  16.  '  Memoir  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Bradbury '  (Berwick,  1831).  16.  '  Memorials 
of  the  Nonconformist  Ministers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century '  (Edin.  1832).  Various  works 
of  Boston,  Hervey,  and  others  were, '  through 
his  instrumentality,  chiefly  given  to  uie 
public '  (List  in  Memoir,  p.  168). 

[Memoir,  with  portrait,  by  Rev.  David  Smith, 
prpfixed  to  Brown's  Letters  on  Sunctification 
(Edin.  1834).  Sums  interestingnoticea  of  Brown 
are  given  in  his  grandson's,  Dr.  John  Brown, 
Lrtter  to  J.  Cairns,  D.D.  (2nd  ed.  Edin.  1861).] 

F.  W^. 

BROWN,  JOHN,  D.D.  (1778-1848), 
of  Langton,  theological  writer,  was  bom  at 
Glasgow,  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Glas- 
gow 6  June  1803,  ordained  minister  of  Gart- 
more  1805,  translated  to  Langton,  Berwick- 
shire, 1810,  and  joined  the  Free  church  1843. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
university  of  Gla.egow  in  November  1816. 
He  died  26  June  1848.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  friends  and  promoters  of  evangelical 
views  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  a  con- 
tributor to  the  '  Christian  Instructor,'  under 
Dr.  Andrew  Thomson.  Besides  works  of  a 
slighter  kind,  he  was  author  of  two  books 
which  attained  considerable  lame,  viz.  '  Vin- 
dication of  Presbyterian  Church  Government, 
in  reply  to  the  IndRpendents,'  Edinburgh, 
1805,  usually  considered  the  standard  treatise 
on  its  subject ;  and  '  The  Exclusive  Claims 
of  Puseyite  Episcopalians  to  the  Christian 
Ministry  indefensible,'  Edinburgh,  1842. 

[Hew  Scoti's  Fasti  Ecclesise  Scoticann,  part  ii. 
pp.  419  -20,  part  iv.  p.  739 ;  CatHlogue  of  the 
Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh ;  Letter  to  the 


writer  from  Dr.  Brown's    son — ^Sev.  Thomas 
Brown,  Edinburgh.]  W.  G.  B. 

BROWN,  JOHN,  D.D.  (1784-1868),  of 
Edinburgh,  divine,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Brown  of  Whitburn  [seeBBowK,  JoHW,  1754- 
1832],  where  he  was  bom  on  12  July  1784. 
His  mother,  who  was  his  father's  first  wife, 
was  Isabella  Cranston,  a  native  of  Kelso. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Whit- 
bum,  and  then,  with  a  view  to  the  ministry, 
entered  Edinburgh  University,  where  ne 
studied  from  March  1797  to  April  1800.  It 
is  still  common  for  Scottish  students  to 
maintain  themselves  during  their  '  course ; ' 
then  it  was  almost  universal.  Brown,  having 
received  his  father's  blessing  along  with  a 

I  guinea,  set  off  for  Elie  in  Fife,  where  he  kept 
a  school  for  three  years.  During  the  summer 
vacation  he  attended  at  Selkirk,  under  Dr. 

'  Lawson,  the  theological  hall  of  the  burgher 
church  ^August  1800  to  September  1804). 
At  this  he  was  present  for  from  one  to  4rm> 

j  months  each  year.  On  12  Feb.  1805  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  nearly  a  year  after 
(6  Feb.  18(J6)  was  ordained  to  the  charge 
of  the  burgher  congregation  at  Biggar  in 

'  Lanarkshire.  Brown  was  diligent  both  as 
preacher  and  pastor,  and  the  congre^tion 

I  prospered  under  his  charge.   In  1816  hrpub- 

I  fished  his  first  work,  '  Strictures  on  Mr. 

'  Yates's  Vindication  of  Unitarianism '  (GHas- 

§>w,  1816.  The  Rev.  James  Yates  was  a 
lasgow  unitarian  divine,  then  engaged  in  & 
controversy  with  Dr.  Wardlaw).  Next  year 
he  was  active  in  startinga  periodical, '  The 
Christian  Repository  and  Religious  Register,' 
which  served  as  the  organ  of  his  church.  He 
edited  this  till  five  years  later  it  was  merged 
in  the '  Christian  Monitor,'  which  he  also  con- 
ducted tiU  1826.  In  1817,  in  the  '  Plans 
and  Publications  of  Robert  Owen  of  New 
Lanark,'  he  attacked  the  schemes  of  that 
thinker.  Owen  invited  him  to  New  Lanark, 
which  is  near  Biggar.  Here  they  had  a  con- 
ference which  proved  resultless.  Brown  waa 
now  much  occupied  with  schemes  for  evan- 
gelising the  highlands  and  other  districts  in 
Scotland  where  spiritual  destitution  pre- 
vailed. He  himselfpreached  and  lectured 
in  various  places.    His  hearers  approvingly 

I  said  '  that  they  know  almost  every  word,  for 
that  minister  does  not  preach  grammar.'-  This 
seemingly  dubious  compliment  only  meant 
that  his  manner  of  speaking  was  direct  and 

I  simple.  In  1820  the  bun[her  and  anti-burgher 
synods  were  united.     While  favouring  this 

I  union,  Brown,  with  a  few  friends,  attempted 
to  get  the  severity  of  certain  portions  of^the 

'  Westminster .  standprds  relaxed.  This  at- 
tempt was  at  the  time  unsuccessful,  but  re- 
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aitti  m  aome  ebange  when  the  union  men- 
tkned  later  on  was  accomplished.  Two  yean 
dterwatds  he  was  called  to  Soee  Street 
Oiiireh,  Edinhurgh.  After  labouring  here 
for  leren  jrears,  he  was  translated  to  ^ough- 
too  Phce  Church.  In  18S0  he  received  the 
(ietne  of  D.D.  from  Jefferson  College,  Penn- 
sTmnia;  in  1834,  when  his  church  revised 
itt  acbeme  of  education,  he  was  elected  pro- 
&Mr  of  exeg^tical  theology;  and  when  in 
1M7  his  denomination  bj  its  junction  with 
tlwreljef  body  formed  the  TJmted  Presbyte- 
nia  Church,  he  was  moved  from  the  junior 
totheBoaior  hall. 

During  these  yeexs  Brown  wrote  several 
Talis,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  various 
ogitttums  and  discussions.  The  chief  of  these 
wnthe  'voluntary  controversy'  (1836-48) 
imiag  which  he  eagerly  supported  the  sepa- 
ntion  of  church  ana  state.  In  Edinburgh  at 
tkt  time  an  impost  called  the  annuity  tax 
wulsvied  for  the  support  of  the  city  minis- 
Vn.  This  he  finally  refused  to  pay,  where- 
in in  1838  his  goods  were  twice  seized 
■sdaidd.  In  connection  with  this  he  was 
ngagtd  in  a  controversy  with  liobert  Hal- 
Mie,  who  replied  to  his  '  Law  of  Christ  re- 
•feedng  civil  doctrine '  (1839)  by  a  series  of 
l«ttai  (see  AxoBXAiTDHB  Haldaitx,  Memoirt 
^KmidJ.A.  Haldane,  T^nd.  1862  ;  and 
Buwk'b  SeTnarka  on  certain  statements  in 
it,  Edm.  1862).  A  matter  which  affected 
\m  still  more  directly  was  the  '  atonement 
notiunny  '  (1840-6).  It  was  supposed  bj 
MM  parties  in  the  ohnrch  that  he  and  his 
eoDeigae,  Dr.  B&lmer,  held  unsound  views 
n  Ae  nature  of  the  atonement.  Finally,  in 
1^,  he  was  tried  by  libel  before  the  sj^nod 
it  tk  instance  of  two  brother  divines,  Drs. 
Hay  lad  Mu«h^.  While  both  sides  agreed 
iltttogly  the  elect  coald  be  saved,  Brown  was 
Kcoaed  of  holding'  that  in  a  certain  and,  aa 
U>  o^ionents  affirmed,  nnscriptural  and  er- 
Kwoai  sense,  Christ  £ed  for  all  men.  The 
3iil,  which  lasted  four  days,  resulted  in  his 
'xaoDrtble  acquittal  (Report  of  Proceedings 
■  Trial  by  Libel  of  John  Brvum,  D.D.,  Edin. 
1846)._ 

Dsring  the  years   1848-57   Brown  was 
^eA}  engaged  in  producing  a  number  of 
Optical  works,  wmch  were  widelv  read  in 
tUteoantry  and  America.  His  jubilee,  after 
>ttT  Tears'  ministry,  was  celebrated  in  April 
Uw  flee  Set.  J.  Brown'e  Jubilee  Servteet, 
^£b.  1866).    A  conaiderable  sum  of  money 
^Mprcnto  him  on  this  occasion.  This,  after! 
idtig  a  donation  of  his  own,  he  presented  ' 
'Atbe  aged  and  infirm  miniatcnrs*  ftmd  of  his  ! 
<i«idL    He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  18  Oct.  I 
'^   Brown  was  twice  married,  and  was  '• 
*>nT«d  fa^  iiBue  of  both  marriages.    His  | 


eldest  son  was  John  Brown,  M.D.,  author  of 
'  Rab '  [q-  v.],  who  in  his '  Letter  to  Dr.  Cairns ' 
has  written  the  most  enduring  literary  memo- 
rial of  his  father.  Brown  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  but  his  works  are  somewhat  oommon- 
place  in  thought  and  expression,  and  without 
permanent  value ;  yet  they  prove  their  author 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  industir  and 
very  wide  and  varied  reading.  His  plan  of 
exposition  was  '  to  make  the  Bible  the  basis 
and  the  test  of  the  system,  and  not '  to  make 
the  system  the  principal  and,  in  effect,  sole 
means  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible' 
(Preface  to  treatise  on  Epittle  to  Galatiaru 
quoted  in 'Memoir,' p.  298).  He  followed  this 
method  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted, 
and  his  work  undoubtedly  gave  a  healthy 
impetus  to  the  study  of  theology  in  Scotland. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  most  prominent 
figure  among  the  members  of  his  church. 
Tills  position  was  partly  due  to  his  learning 
and  ability ;  it  was  st  ill  more  due  to  his  nobility 
of  character  and  sweetness  of  disposition. 

Brown  wrote  a  large  number  of  sermons, 
short  religious  treatises,  biographies,  and 
other  occasional  works.  Of  these  the  chief 
are :  '  On  the  Duty  of  Pecuniary  Contribution 
to  Religious  Purposes/  a  sermon  before  the 
London  Missionary  Society  (1821) ;  '  On 
Religion  and  the  Means  of  its  Attainment' 
(Edm.  1818) ; '  What  ought  the  Dissenters  of 
Scotland  to  do  at  the  present  crisis  P'  (Edin. 
1840);  'Hints  to  Students  of  Divinity' 
(Edin.  1841) ; '  Comfortable  Words  for  Chris- 
tian Parents  bereaved  of  little  Children' 
(Edin.  1846)  ; '  Memorials  of  Rev.  J.  Fisher ' 
(Edin.  1849).  Brown's  most  important  works 
were  the  following  treatises :  '  Expository 
Discourses  on  First  Peter'  (8  vols.  Edin. 
1848)  ; '  Discourses  and  Sayings  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ '  (8  vols.  Edin.  1860) ;'  An  Ex- 
position of  our  Lord's  Intercessory  Prayer ' 
(Edin.  1860);  'The  Resurrection  of  Life' 
(Edin.  1862);  'The  Sufferings  and  Glories 
of  the  Messiah'  (Edin.  1863);  'Expository 
Discourses  onGalatians'  (Edin.  1863);  'Dis- 
courses suited  to  the  Lord's  Supper '  (let  ed. 
1816,  3rd  and  enlarged  ed.  Edin.  1868); 
'Parting  Counsels,  an  exposition  of  the  flnt 
chiwter  of  second  epistle  of  Peter'  (Edin. 
1866) ;  'Analytical  Exposition  of  the  Epistle 
of  Paul  to  the  Romans^  (Edin.  1867).  After 
Brown's  death  his '  Exposition  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,' edited  Dv David  Smith,I).D., 
was  published  in  1862  (2  vols.  Edin.) 

[Cairns's  Memoir  of  John  Brown,  I).D.,  with 
supplementary  letter  by  J.  Brown,  M.D.  (Kdin. 
ISnO).  A  portrait  is  prefixed  (for  notice  of  por- 
traits, &c.,  see  p.  469) ;  J.  Brown,  M.D.,  On  the 
Death  of  J.  Brown  (Edin.  1860) ;  W.  Hunter's 
Biggar  and  the  House  of  Fleming  (2nd  ed.  Edin. 
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1867).  For  estimates  of  Brown  from  various 
points  of  riew,  see  United  Presbyterian  Maga- 
zine, November  1868  ;  North  British  Hevieir, 
xzziii.  21 ;  Scotsman,  14  Oct.  1868.]    F.  W-t. 

BEOWN,    JOHN     (17ft7-1801),    geo- 

Sapher,  was  bom  at  Dover  2  Aug.  1797. 
e  served  for  some  time  as  a  midshipman 
in  the  East  India  Ckimpauy's  service.  In 
March  1819  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  sea 
in  consequence  of  a  defect  in  his  sight.  He 
then  became  a  diamond  merchant  and  made 
a  fortune.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  geo- 
graphical exploration,  and  became  a  feUow 
of  the  Geographical  Society  in  1837.    He 

? resented  a  portrait  of  his  friend  Weddell 
an  explorer  of  the  Antarctic  circle)  to  the 
society  in  1839,  with  a  letter  advocating' 
further  expeditions.  In  1843  he  obtained 
from  Sir  Kobert  Peel  a  pension  for  Weddell's 
widow.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Ethnologi- 
cal Society  in  the  same  year.  He  afterwards 
became  conspicuous  as  an  advocate  of  expe- 
ditions in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  He 
defined  the  area  which  the  expedition  was 
ultimately  found  to  have  reached,  but  was 
not  attended  to  at  the  time.  In  1858  hepub- 
lisbed '  The  Korth-west  Passage  and  the  Flans 
for  the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin :  a  re- 
view.' A  second  edition  appeared  in  1860. 
He  was  complimented  on  this  work  by  Hum- 
boldt. Brown  made  large  collections  illus- 
trative of  Arctic  adventure.  He  lost  his  wife 
in  1869,  and  died  7  Feb.  1861,  leaving  three 
sons  and  two  daughters. 
[Oent.  Hag.  1861.] 

BROWN,  JOHN,  M.D.  (1810-1882). 
author  of  '  Horse  Suhisecivge '  and  'Hab  and 
his  Friends,'  was  bom  on  22  Sept.  1810  at 
Bu;gar  in  Lanarkshire,  and  was  the  spn  of  Dr. 
John  Brown,  the  biblical  scholar  (1784-1858) 
[q.  v.],  who  was  at  that  time  the  secession 
minister  there.  His  education  at  Bigear  was 
conducted  by  his  father  in  private,  but  on 
the  removal  of  the  latter  to  Edinburgh  in 
1822,  John  entered  a  classical  school  kept  by 
Mr.  William  Steele,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
years  passed  on  to  the  rector's  class  in  the 
high  school,  then  under  the  charg^e  of  Dr. 
Carson.  Here  he  spent  another  two  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  November  1826, 
became  a  student  in  the  arts  classes  of  E!din- 
burgh  University.  In  1628  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine,  attending  the  usual 
college  classes  in  that  department,  and  at 
the  same  time  becoming  a  pupil  and  appren- 
tice of  the  eminent  surgeon,  Mr.  Syme.  In 
1833  he  graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine, 
and  immediately  after  commenced  practice 
in  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  the  whole  of 
his  after  life  in  the  active  exercise  of  his 


TOofession.  As  it  is  chiefly  as  a  writer  tiint 
Blown  is  likely  to  be  permanently  remem- 
bered, it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  in  his 
medical  ci^acity  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
close  and  accurate  observation  of  symptoms, 
skill  and  sagacity  in  the  treatment  of  his 
cases,  and  conscientious  attention  to  his  pa- 
tients. It  may  even  be  said  that  whaterer 
position  he  may  be  thought  to  have  taken  in 
literature,  he  was  first  of  all  a  physician 
thoroughly  devoted  to  his  profession,  and, 
though  not  writing  on  strictly  professional 
subjects,  yet  originally  diverging  mto  author- 
ship on  what  may  be  called  medical  grounds. 
Naturally  tmambitious,  it  is  doubtful  if,  with 
all  his  wide  culture  and  enthusiastic  love  of 
literature,  he  would  ever,  but  for  his  love  of 
his  profession,  have  been  induced  to  appear 
before  the  world  as  an  author  at  alL  it  is 
observable  that  the  whole  of  the  first  volume 
of  '  Horte  SubaedvaB ' — perhaps,  though  not 
the  most  popular,  yet  the  most  substantially 
valuable  of  tne  whole  series — is  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  subjects  intimatety  bearing 
on  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  importance 
of  wide  general  culture  to  a  physician ;  tiie  ne- 
cessity of  attending  to  nature  s  own  methods 
of  cure,  and  leaving  much  to  her  recuperative 
power  rather  than  to  medicinal  prescriptions 
the  distinction  to  be  always  kept  in  view  be- 
tween medicine  as  a  science  and  medicine  a* 
an  art ;  the  necessity  of  constant  attentiou 
being  paid  to  the  distinctive  syinptoms  of  each 
individual  case  as  a  means  of^  determining 
the  special  treatment  to  be  adopted ;  and,  in 
general,  the  value  of  presence  of  mind,  'near- 
ness of  the  nous '  (oyr^ivoia)  in  a  physician — 
these  and  the  like  points  are  what  he  is 
never  tired  of  inculcating  and  illustrating  in 
almost  every  p^e  of  the  volume.  And  even 
'  Rab  and  his  Friends '  belongs  properly  to 
medicine,  and  serves  to  withwaw  the  phy- 
sician frvm  exclusive  recognition  of  science 
in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  and  to  brings 
him  tenderly  back  to  numanity. 

In  the  two  later  volumes  of  the  '  Hone  * 
Brown's  pen  took  a  somewhat  wider  range. 
He  had,  we  suppose,  discovered  his  own 
strength  in  authorship,  and  found  that  he 
had  other  things  in  his  mind  besides  medi- 
cine on  which  he  had  something  to  say. 
Poetry,  art,  the  nature  and  ways  of  dogs, 
human  character  as  displayed  in  men  and 
women  whom  he  had  intimately  known,  the 
scenery  of  his  native  country  with  its  asso- 
ciations romantic  or  tender — all  these  oome 
in  for  review,  and  on  oU  of  them  he  writes 
with  a  curiously  nuve  and  original  humour, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  singularly  deep  and 
true  insight.  One  great  charm  of  his  writ- 
ings is  that,  as  with  those  of  Montaigne  and 
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C9iaries  Lunbj  much  of  liis  ovn  character  is 
tkiDwn  mto  his  books,  and  in  reading  them 
we  almost  feel  as  if  we  becatne  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  author.  And  in  private 
he  dkl  not  beUe  the  idea  which  his  books 
eaanj  of  him.  Few  men  have  in  life  been 
mote  eenerally  beloved,  or  in  death  more 
oBoerely  lamented.  He  had  a  singular  power 
of  attadiing  bodi  men  and  aninialB  to  him- 
■eli^  and  a  stranger  could  scarcely  meet  with 
Imn  even  once  without  remembering  him 
«T«r  afterwards  with  interest  and  affection. 
In  aoeiety  he  was  natural  and  unaffected, 
vith  pleseantiy  and  humour  ever  at  com- 
atad,  yet  no  one  could  suspect  any  tinge  of 
firrolity  in  bis  eharacter.  He  had  read  very 
widely,  had  strong  (pinions  on  many  ques- 
tioBs  Doth  in  literatoze  and  philosophv,  pos- 
teated  great  knowledge  of  men,  and  had  an 
wfiuling  inteieet  in  hnmanity.  With  all  the 
tfiwcuB  of  a  woman,  he  bad  a  powerful 
muily  intrilect,  was  full  of  piactind  sense, 
Uet,  and  sagacity,  and  found  himself  per- 
feetlv  at  home  with  all  men  of  the  best 
iibimIs  of  his  time  who  happened  to  come 
tooM  him.  Lord  Jeffrey,  Lord  Oockbum, 
Mr.  Ihacker^,  Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr.  Henry  Tay- 
kr,  and  Mr.  ErsMne  of  Linlathan  were  all 
lu^r  to  number  themselves  among  his  most 
tttauied  friende. 

There  was  a  strong  countervailinj^  element 
«f  melancholy  in  Brown's  constitution,  as  in 
aoet  men  largely  endowed  with  humour. 
'Oat,  we  believe,  showed  itself  more  or  lees 
(Ten  in  boyhood;  but  in  the  last  sixteen 
y«an  of  his  life  it-  became  occasionally 
•>  distreasiiu:  as  to  aeeeesitate  his  entire 
▼itlidrawal  lor  a  time  from  society,  and  lat- 
tedy  indooed  him  to  retire  to  a  great  extent 
bom  the  general  practice  of  his  profession. 
In  the  last  six  months  of  his  life,  however, 
Ins  coKvalescence  seemed  to  be  so  complete 
that  his  Mends  began  to  hope  he  had  finally 
tioown  off  this  tendency,  and  during  the 
•inter  immediately  preceding  his  death  all 
^dd  cheerfulness  uid  intellectual  vivacity 
>^eued  to  have  returned;  butin  the  begin- 
>u%  of  Hay  1882  he  cat^t  a  slight  cold, 
vhich  deepened  into  a  severe  attack  of  pleu- 
Bay,  and  carried  him  off  after  a  short  illnesB 
athellthof  that  month. 

The  first  volume  of  the  'Horn  Subeecivn' 
«u  published  in  1858,  the  second  in  1861, 
ttd  a  third  in  1883,  only  a  few  weeks  before 
Bwwn's  death.  They  have  gone  throogh  nu- 
MTMu  editions.  'Kab  and  Us  Friends' (first 
PiUiAed  in  1868  )  and  other  papers  have  sepa- 
atdy  apoeared  in  various  forms.  A  coUecti<m 
■itBnrmn  s'Letter8,'iueluding  correspondence 
vtthBaikin  and  Thackway,  came  out  in  1907. 

[Fwmalkiioirledge.]  J.  T.  B. 


BKOWN,  JOHN  CRAWFORD  (1805- 
1867),  landscape  painter,  was  bom  at  Glas- 
^w  in  1806,  and  resided  in  London  for  some 
time  after  travelling  in  Holland  and  Spain. 
He  then  removed  to  his  native  city,  and 
finally  settled  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  at 
10  Vincent  Street  8  May  1867.  He  was  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  His 
picture  'The  Last  of  the  Clan'  was  engraved 
by  W.  Richardson  for  the  Royal  Association 
of  Fine  Arts,  Scotland,  in  1851.  In  1833  he 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  No.  278,  'A 
Scene  on  the  Ravensboume,  Kent ; '  at  this 
period  he  resided  at  10  Robert  Street,  Chel- 
sea. Two  other  landscapes  he  also  exhibited 
in  this  same  year  at  the  British  Institution 
and  the  Suffolk  Street  Exhibition. 

[Bedgrare's  Dictionary  of  Artists,  1878.] 

L.F. 

BEOWN,JOHNWRIGHT(1886-18e8), 
botanist,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  19  Jan. 
1886.  He  was  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and 
early  showed  a  gniat  love  for  plants,  in  con- 
sequence of  whidi  hewa8,at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
phkced  in  one  of  the  Edinburgh  nurseries. 
But  theexpoeure  connected  with  garden  work 
proved  too  much  for  his  health,  and  Professor 
Balfour  appointed  him  to  an  assistantship  in 
the  herbarium  connected  with  the  Botanic 
G^den.  Here  he  improved  his  opportunities 
and  became  well  acquainted  witn  botany ; 
he  was  much  interested  in  the  Scottish  flora, 
and  contributed  a  list  of  the  plants  of  Elie, 
Fifeshire,  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society, 
of  which  he  was  an  associate.  He  died  in 
Edmburgh  on  28  March  1863. 

[Trans.  Bot.Soo.  Edinburgh,  vii.  619.]  J.B. 

BROWN,  JOSEPH  ri784-1868),  physi- 
cian, was  bom  at  North  Shields  in  September 
1784,  and  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  and 
also  in  London.  Though  the  son  of  a  quaker, 
and  educated  as  such,  he  entered  the  army 
medical  service,  was  attached  to  Wellington  s 
staff  in  the  Peninsular  war.  and  was  present 
at  Busaco,  Albuera,  Vittona,  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, gaining  high  commendation  for  his  ser- 
vices. After  Waterloo  he  remained  with  the 
army  of  occupation  in  France.  Subsequently 
he  again  studied  at  Edinburgh,  and  graduated 
M.D.  in  1819.  He  settled  at  Sutherland,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  local  philanthropy  and 
politics,  being  a  strong  liberal  and  a  zealous 
but  not  bigoted  Christian  He  was  once  mayor 
of  Sunderland  and  a  borough  magistrate,  and 
also  for  many  years  physician  to  the  Sunder- 
land and  Bi^opwearmouth  Infirmary.  He 
was  highly  cultured,  of  dignified  manners, 
yet  deeply  sympathetic  with  the  poor.  He 
died  on  19  Nov.  1868.    Besides  numerous 
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contributions  to  medical  reviews,  and  eeTeral 
articles  in  the  '  Cyclopeedia  of  ]^«ctical  Me- 
dicine,' Brown  wrote:  1.  'Medical  Essays 
on  Fever,  Inflammation,  &c.,'  London,  1828. 
2.  '  A  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion,'  1861, 
designed  to  vindicate  the  miracles  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  8.  '  Memories  of  the 
Past  and  Thoughts  on  the  Present  A«e,'  1863. 
4.  'The  Food  of  the  People,  with  a  Postscript 
on  the  Diet  of  Old  Age,'  1866. 

[Lancet,  6  Dec.  1868 ;  Sunderland  Herald, 
20  Nov.  1868.]  G.  T.  B. 

BROWN,  LANCELOT  (1716-1783), 
landscape-gardener  and  architect,  known  as 
'CapabUitv  Brown,'  was  bom  in  1715  at 
Harle-Kirk,  Northumberland.  He  was  origi- 
nally a  kitchen  gardener  in  the  employment 
of  Lord  Cobham  at  Stow.  His  remarkable 
faculty  for  prejudging  landscape  effects  soon, 
however,  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
persons  of  rank  and  taste.  Humphrey  Rep- 
ton  treats  Brown  as  the  founder  of  the  mo- 
dem or  English  style  of  landscape-^^ardening, 
which  superseded  the  geometric  sty  Ik  brought 
to  its  perfection  by  Andr6  Le  Nostre  (6. 
12  March  1613 ;  d.  15  Sept.  1700)  at  Ver- 
aaillee.  The  praise  of  originating  the  new 
style  is,  however,  due  to  William  Kent  (b, 
1&4 ;  d.  12  AprU  1748),  but  Brown  worked 
independently  and  with  greater  genius.  His 
leading  aim  was  to  brinf  out  the  imdulating 
lines  of  the  natural  landscape.  He  laid  out 
or  remodelled  the  grounds  at  Kew,  Blen- 
heim, and  Nuneham  Courtenay.  His  style 
degenerated  into  a  mannerism  which  insisted 
on  furnishing  every  landscape  with  the  same 
set  of  features ;  but  this  declension  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  deficiencies  of  those  who 
had  worked  under  him,  and  took  him  as  their 
model.  Of  Brown's  architectural  works  a  full 
list  is  given  by  Repton,  beginning  i  n  1761  with 
Croome,  where  he  built  the  house,  church, 
&c.  for  the  Earl  of  Coventry.  His  exteriors 
were  often  very  clumsy,  but  all  his  countiy 
mansions  were  constructed  with  great  success 
as  regards  internal  comfort  and  convenience.  ! 
He  realised  a  large  fortune,  and  by  his  amiable  | 
manners  and  higncharact^hesupportedwith  ' 
dignity  the  station  of  a  country  gentleman. 
In  1770  he  was  high  sheriff  of  Huntingdon- 
shire. He  died  on  6  Feb.  1783.  His  eon, 
Lancelot  Brown,  was  M.P.  for  Totnes,  1780- 
1784,  Huntingdon,  1784-90,  and  Hunting- 
donshire, 1792-4. 

[Bepton's  Landscape  Gardening  and  Land- 
scape Architecture,  eil.  .T.  C.  London,  1840. 
pp.  80,  266,  327,  620 ;  Knight^s  English  Cyclo- 
pOKiia,  Biogmphy,  1866,  i.  980;  Jal'a  Diet.  Grit. 
de  Bio(?.  et  Hist.  1887,  p.  773.]  A,  G. 

BROWN,  LEVINIUS  (1671-1764), 
jesnit,  bora  in  Norfolk  on  19  Sept.  1671,  re- 


ceived his  education  at  St.  Onier  and  the 
English  college  at  Rome.  He  entered  tbe 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1698,  being  already  « 

friest,  and  became  a  professed  father  in  1709. 
'reviously  to  this,  in  1700,  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  mission  of  Ladyholt,  Sussex. 
He  was  rector  of  the  English  ooU^^e  at 
Rome  from  1723  to  1731,  when  he  became 
master  of  the  novices,  and  was  dioeen  pro- 
vincial of  his  order  in  1733,  oontanoing  in 
that  office  till  1737,  and  then  passing  to  the 
rectorship  of  Li^|^  college.  He  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  in  the  college  of  St.  Omer, 
and  witnessed  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the 
English  Jesuits  from  that  institution  by  the 
parUament  of  Paris  in  1762.  Being  too  old 
and  infirm  to  be  removed,  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  house  until  his  death  on  7  Not. 
1764. 

Brown  was  a  friend  of  Alexander  Pope's, 
and  it  is  probable  that  during  his  residence 
as  missioner  of  Ladyholt  he  induced  the 
poet  to  compose  his  beautiful  version  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier's  hymn  'O  Deus,  ego  amo 
Te.'  He  published  a  translation  of  Bossuet's 
'  History  of  the  Variations  of  the  Protestant 
Churches,'  2  vols.,  Antwerp,  1742,  8vo. 

[Oliver's  Collections  S.  J.  61 ;  Fole/s  Re- 
cords, iii.  £41-3,  vi.  442,  vii.  94 ;  Lo-wudes'a 
BibL  Man.  (Bohn),  i.  241.]  T.  0. 

BROWN,  OLIVER  MADOX  (1865- 
1874),  author  and  painter,  son  of  Ford  Ma- 
dox-Brown,  the  distinguished  painter,  was 
bom  at  Finchlev  on  20  Jan.  1856.  From 
early  boyhood  he  showed  remarkable  ca- 
pacity, both  in  painting  and  literature.  One 
of  his  works,  a  water-colour  named  '  Chiron 
receiving  the  Infant  Jason  from  the  Slave,' 
was  b^im  when  he  was  fourteen,  and  ex- 
hibited m  the  Dudley  Gallery  in  the  following 
year.  At  the  same  gallery  in  1870  he  ex- 
nibited  &  very  spirited  water-colour  called 
'  Obstinacy,'  which  represents  the  resistance 
of  an  unruly  horse,  whose  rider  is  urging  him 
towards  the  sea;  'Exercise,'  a  companion 
picture  to  the  above,  appeared  the  same  year 
on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy.  A  scene 
from '  The  Tempest — Prospero  and  the  Infant 
Miranda,'  when  sent  adrin  by  the  creatures 
of  the  usurping  duke,  foimd  its  way  in  1871 
to  the  International  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington.  This  was  followed  by  a  water- 
colour,  <A  Scene  from  Silas  Mamer,' exhibited 
in  1872  at  the  gallery  of  the  Society  of  F^ch 
Artists  in  I4ew  Bond  Street.  These  two 
latter  works  especially  showed  so  much  grasp 
of  idea,  force  or  expression,  and,  with  regard 
to  the  scene  from  '  Silas  Mamer,'  so  much 
beauty  of  execution,  as  to  indicate  that  the 
lad,  had  he  lived,  would  have  signally  dia- 
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tjagoiahedhimaelfu  a  painter.    His  jouth- ' 
I       fbl  fDoessaes  in  art,  however,  were  over- ' 
i       Aiiatni  by  those  which  he  achieved  in 
I      litantiiie,purticul«rly  in  prose  fiction.  When 
i       tbirteenor  fourteen  years  old  he  wrote  several 
iooiieta,  of  which  only  two  have  been  pre- 
mmd.    TV)  these  may  be  added  anotner, 
I      vnttea  probably  at  a  somewhat  later  date. ' 
These  pradnctions,  if  they  do  not  fulfil  all 
tke  twfthnifal  conditions  on  which  severe 
oitici  of  the  sonnet  insist,  have  at  least  more 
tluii  sremge  correctness,  and  show,  like  his 
fngmentai^  hlank  veorse  poem, '  To  All  Eter- 
BiW,'  written  a  year  or  two  later,  originality 
of  oeeign,  with  foroe  and  dignity  of  expression 
■rpiiging  in  one  so  yomig.    Of  a  few  lyric 
I      ^ehes  the  most  have  individuality,  while 
I      tin  stanzas  b^inning' — 

Oh,  delicious  sweetnesB  that  lingers 
Ovar  the  fond  lips  of  love ! 

diqiUy,  besides  great  wealth  of  imagery,  the 
orerdow of  feelingthat belongs  to  the  genuine 
lyiie.  His  first  prose  story, '  Ghibriel  Denver,' 
WIS  began  in  the  winter  of  1871,  finished 
mAj  in  the  following  year,  when  he  was 
•eroiteen,  and  published  in  1873.  The  story 
WM  originally  one  of  a  wife's  revenge  upon 
her  hnsoand  and  the  woman  to  whom  he  had 
trinsferred  his  affection.  At  the  wish  of  his 
pdUisheis  the  young  author  made  import^ant 
•Iterations.  A  spiteful  cousin  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  revengeful  wife,  and  a  happy 
d&xHiement  for  a  tragic  one.  The  story,  as 
•riBJnally  planned,  was,  however,  published 
mder  the  title  of  'The  Black  Swan '  in  his 
'Literary Remains.'  'Gabriel Denver, 'though 
OB  occasions  it  leans  to  over-analysis  and 
Rbititutee  accounts  of  emotions  for  the  em- 
Miment  of  them,  reveals  striking  power  in 
its  treatment  both  of  characters  and  events. 
Its  descriptions,  moreover,  which  combine 
Ralistie  accuracy  with  imaginative  sug^es- 
tneness,  are  often  most  impressive,  while 
Mrttin  passages  show  a  vein  of  deep  refleo- 
tion  sua  speculation,  to  which  perhaps  no 
(KsUel  can  be  cited  from  the  works  of  juve- 
nile writers.  At  times  with  such  strange 
*<nd  power  is  some  crisis  of  the  story  pre- 
nted  that  it  seems  to  arrest  the  eye  with 
its  ominooa  significanoe.  In  1872  the  young 
■o^sUst  made  oonsideTable  way  in  his  story 
•titled  '  Hebditch's  Legacy,'  which,  though 
SMttainisg  many  examples  of  his  power,  both 
■•  a  narrator  and  a  psychologist,  relies  for  its 
^  too  much  upon  somewhat  hackneyed 
■otives  and  incidents.  This  story  he  never 
osnpleted.  The  end  was  supplied  by  his 
riitOTs  tnm  recollections  of  his  design.  The 
^  is  inclnded  in  his  'Literary  Kemains,' 
^Wished  in  1876.    So  early  as  1872  he  had 


begun  his  romance,  called  'The  Dwale  Bhith,' 
an  old  North  Devonshire  name  for  the  plant 
known  as  'the  deadly  nightshade.'  'The 
Dwale  Bluth '  is  a  tragic  story  with  a  glamour 
of  fate  around  it.  It  shows  the  writer's 
powersof  description,  chastened  and  matured, 
and  his  usual  deep  insight  into  character  and 
motive.  In  this  tale  he  also  displayed  a  hu- 
mour peculiar  to  himself,  and  a  rare  aptitude 
for  portraying  the  natvires  and  habits  of  chil- 
dren and  animals.  The  work  was  also  left 
uncompleted,  an  end  in  accordance  with  his 
intentions  being  again  supplied  firom  memory 
by  his  editors.  Madox-Brown's  'Literary 
Bamains'  also  contain  two  or  three  short 
stories  written  or  dictated  in  the  closing  year 
of  his  life.  In  September  1874  he  was  attacked 
by  goat.  His  seeming  recovery  from  this  was 
followed  by  hectic  fever,  and  finally  by  blood- 
poisoning.  He  died  on  5  Nov.  1874,  the  day  of 
the  month  on  which  his  first  story,  '  Gabriel 
Denver,'  had  been  published  in  the  preceding 
year.  As  to  personal  appearance  his  face  was 
oval,  his  features  were  regular.  In  repose  he 
had  at  times  a  rather  weaiy  look,  but  his  grey 
eyes  had  a  singularly  animated  and  engaging 
expression  in  the  society  of  those  whom  he 
liked.  His  disposition,  though  somewhat 
sensitive,  was  genial  and  sincere,  his  discern- 
ment was  keen,  his  standard  of  life  high,  and 
his  sense  of  its  obligations  deep  and  sympa- 
thetic. As  an  imaginative  writer,  whose 
career  ended  at  nineteen,  he  was  not,  of 
course,  faultless.  His  descriptions,  for  the 
most  part  daring  and  successful,  are  at  times 
over-ambitious  and  over-elaborate ;  while  in 
the  opinion  of  some  there  is  a  suggestion  of 
the  morbid  in  the  general  choice  of  ms  themes. 
But  for  the  union  of  Defoe-like  truth  of  de- 
scription with  poetic  touches  that  render  the 
truth  more  vivid,  and  for  a  sympathetic 
imagination  which,  in  dealing  with  human 
motives  and  passions,  often  seems  to  antici- 
pate experience,  Oliver  Madoi-Brown  must 
stand  in  the  van  of  young  writers,  who  not 
only  surprise  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  work, 
but  retam  admiration  by  its  soliditv.  The 
'  Literary  Remains '  contain,  besides  the 
works  already  named  as  included,  the  vrriter's 
poems. 

[Memoir  prefixed  to  the  Literary  Remains ; 
Biographical  Sketch  by  John  H.  Ingram ;  Nc-tica 
by  P.  B.  Harston  in  Scribner's  Magazine.] 

BROWN,    PHILIP  (i.   1779),   was    a 

doctor  of  medicine,  practising  in  Manchester. 
His  favourite  pursuit  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  being  botany,  he  procured  living  plants 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  through  his 
interest  with  merchants  and  ship  coiitains. 
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At  his  death  a  catalo^e  of  the  collections  1869,  by  vol.  iv.  (1627-33)  in  1871,  by  vol.  v 

was  drawn  up  for  sale,  its  title  being '  A  Cata-  <;i534-64)  in  1873,  by  vol.  vi.  pt.  i.  (1555-6" 

logue  of  very  curious  Plants  collected  by  the  in  1877,  by  vol.  vL  pt.  iL  (1566-7)  in  1881 

late  Philip  Brown,  M.D.,  lately  deceased,'  The  last  volume  (voL  vi.  pt.  iii.),  issued  ii 

Manchester,  1779, 12mo,  pp.  80.  1884,  dealt  with  the  years  1557-8,  and  an  ap 

[CataJogne  cited.]                           B.  D.  J.  pendix  supplied  a  large  number  of  fifteenth' 

century  papers  which  nad  been  omitted  iron 

BROWN,  EAWDON  LUBBOCK(180»-  |  the  earlier  volumes.    Mr.  T.  D.  Hardy,  in  < 

1883),  is  chiefly  known  for  his  researches  in  report  on  the  Venetian  archives  addresised  U 

the  Venetian  archives.     The  story  runs  that  Sir  John  Romilly,  master  of  the  rolls,  in  1866 

about  1833,  whUe  on  a  holiday  tour.  Brown  praises  highly  Brown's  accuracy  andindustry 

paid  a  first  visit  to  Venice,  and  that  the  Brown  presented  to  the  Public  Becord  Offiei 

place  exerted  so  powerful  a  charm  over  him  126  volumes  of  transcripts  of  Venetian  ar 

that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  leave  it.  chives,  dating  from  early  times  to  1797, 

It  is  a  &ct  that  he  never  quitted  Venice  Brown  also  published :  L  '  Ragguagli  sulli 

from  1833  tm  his  death,  fifty  years  later,  vita  e  sulle  opere  di  Marino  Sanuto  .  .  .  in- 

He  acquired  a  unique  knowledge  of  its  his-  titolatidall'amiciziadiunostranieroalnobile 

tory  and  antiquities,  and  spent  most  of  his  J-  V.  Foscarini,'  Venice,  1837-8.    2.  '  Letten 

life  in  studying  its  archives.     He  was  the  diplomaticheinedite,  Venice,  1840.  3. 'Itine- 

first  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  rano  di  Marino  Sanuto  per  la  terraferma 

news-letters  which  the  Venetian  ambassa-  veneziana  nell'  anno   1483,'  Padua,    1847, 

dors  in  London  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  4.  '  Four  Years  at  the  Court  of  King  Henry 

totherepublicduring  the  sixteenth  and  seven-  VlII,'  a  translation  of  the  despatches  sent 

teenth  centuries.     After  completing  some  home  by  Giu8tiniani,the  Venetian  ambassador 

original  investigations  into  the  life  and  works  in  London,  between  1516  and  1619,  London, 

of  Marino  Sanuto  the  yoimger,  the  Venetian  1854.    6.  '  A  wiso  di  Londra,'  an  account  of 

historian,   he  wrot'e  an  acooimt  of  'Four  news-letters  sent  from  London  to  Venice 

Years  at  the  Court  of  Henry  Vni '  (1864),  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

irom  the  despatches  of  Sebastian  Qiustiniani,  tury,  published  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Philobiblon 

the  Venetian  ambassador  in  London  at  the  Society's 'Bibliographical  and  Historical  Mia- 

beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.    The  ceUames,'  London,  1864.    6.  '  L'archivio  di 

new  light  which  this  book  threw  on  the  rela-  Venezia  con  rigruardo   speziale  alia   storis 

tion  of  the  Venetian  archives  to  English  his-  inglese,'  forming  vol.  iv.  of  the  '  Nuova  Col- 

tory  induced  Lord  Pabnerston,  at  the  instance  lezione  di  opere  storiche,'  Venice  and  Turin, 

of  the  chief  literaiT  men  in  England,  to  com-  1866.    7.  '  Margaret  of  Austria,  Duchess  of 

mission  Brown  in  1862  to  calendar  those  Ve-  '  Parma :    Date  of  her  Birth  on   Venetian 

netian  state  papers  which  treated  of  English  '  Authority,'  Venice,  1880.    A  folio  sheet  was 

history.    This  work  engaged  all  Brown^  at-  issued  at  Venice  in  1841  with  a  drawing  and 

'     '■       '     ''          '    "'      '■"       "■             '  description,  by  Brown,  of  the 'Shield  placed 

over  the  remains  of  Thomas  Mowbray  in  St. 
Mark's  Church,'  Venice. 

[Times,  22  Aug.,  8  Sept,   18  Sept.   1883; 
Athenaeum,  8  Sept.  1888 ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.] 

S.L. 


tention  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     He  spared 
himself  no  labour,  and  is  computed  to  have 
examined  twelve  million  packets  of  docu- 
ments, most  of  them  at  Venice,  but  a  few  of  ' 
them  in  other  towns  of  North  Italy.  Brown  ' 
wa.e  alwavs  ready  to  help  scholars  who  ap-  ', 
plied  to  him  for  information.    He  died  at 
Venice  on  25  Aug.  1883,  and  was  buried  in  ' 
the  Lido  cemetery  three  days  later.    He  was 
popular  with  all  classes  in  Venice,  and  was  I 
very  hospitable  to  English  visitors.     Robert  j 
Browning  \\  rote  a  sonnet  on  Brown's  death 
(dated  28  Nov.  1813),  which  is  printed  in  the 
'  Centuiy  Magazine '  for  February  1884,  and 
in  the  'Browning  Society's  Papers,'  132*-3*. 
The  first  volume  of  his  'Calendar  of  State 
Papers  and  Manuscripts  relating  to  English 
Aflairs  existing  in  the  Archives  and  Collec- 
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BROWN,  ROBERT  (d.  1753),  historic^ 
and  decorative  painter  .was  apupil  of  Sir  James 
Thomhill,  whom  hv  assisted  in  painting  the 
cupola  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  It  is  related 
on  the  authority  of  Highmore,  that  while  en- 
gaged in  this  undertaking  he  and  his  master 
worked  together  on  a  scaffold,  which  was  an 
open  one.    Thornhill  had  just  completed  the 


tions  of  Venice,  and  in  other  Libraries  of:  head  of  the  apostle,  and  was  retiring  back- 
Northem  Italy,'  with  an  elaborate  introduc-  !  wards  in  order  to  i-iirvi.^y  the  efl'ect ;  as  he  had 
tion,  was  issued  in  1864,  and  covered  the  yeors  j ust  reached  the  ednt>,  Biown,  not  liu  vinjr  time 
from  1202  to  1509.  It  was  succeeded  by  vol.  to  warn  him,  snatched  up  a  pencil,  full  of 
ii,  (1509-19)  in  1867,  by  vol.  iii.  (1520^6)  in    colour,  and  dashed  it  upon  the  face.    Thorn- 
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liiti  enraged  ran  hastily  forward,  exclaiming, !  nights/  as  '  the  great  mart  for  all  travelling 
'Good  Qfldt  what  have  you  done?'  'I  have  !  and  travelled  calves'  {Letters,  i.  229).  By 
ottly  saved  your  life,'  was  the  reply.  Brown  her  Brown  had  two,  or,  according  to  Walpole, 
WW  alM  assistant  to  Verrio  and  La  Guerre, !  three  daughters,  who  died  before  him.  It  was 
and  then  setting  up  for  himself  was  employed  ;  with  reference  to  these  daughters  that  the 


to  decorate  several  of  the  ci^  churches.  He 
painted  the  altar-piece  in  St.  Andrew  Un- 
denbaft,  the '  Transfiguration '  in  St.  Botolph, 
Aldgate,  the  figures  of  St.  Andrew  and  St. 


avarioe  for  which  he  was  notorious  appears 
to  have  chiefly  displayed  itself.  When  the 
eldest,  who  at  the  age  of  eighteen  fell  into  a 
decline,  was  ordered  to  xi&  for  the  benefit 


John  in  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  those  of   of  her  health,  he  made  the  servant  who  at- 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evan-  |  tended  her  cazry  a  map  he  drew  out  marking 

Slat  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  Bedford  Row.    all  the  by-lanes,  so  as  to  avoid  the  turnpikes ; 
e  alao  painted  some  portraits.    Brown  was  '  '~^  ~' '" ^~' —  '""  ' " — -*^— =**- 

the  master  of  Uayman,  and  died  26  Dec.  1753. 
A  few  of  his  works  have  been  engraved  in 
meiiotiBto :  '  The  Annunciation,'  by  Valen- 
tine Green ;  '  Salvator  Mundi '  (two  plates), 
by  James  McAideU :  '  Our  Saviour  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist,'  by  Richard  Earlom ;  and 
'G«ojniphy,'^by  J.  Baber. 

(BedmTe's  Dictionary  of  Artists,  1878.1 

L.F. 

MOWN,  Sib  ROBERT  (d.  1760),  di^o- 
Bitist,  is  said  when  a  young  man  to  nave 
gone  out  to  Venice  with  no  other  capital 
than  a  large  second-hand  wig,  which  he  sold 
fotU.  At  Venice  he  flTnassod  a  fortune  by 
loceeasful  trading,  and  for  aome  years  held 
the  office  of  Briti^  resident  in  the  republic. 
He  teceived  a  baronetcy  from  G^rge  II  in 
1732.  Writing  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  then 
ambatsador  at  Turin,  in  May  1784,  he  says 
that  he  is  about  to  be  returned  to  parlia- 
a«nt,  that  he  ia  glad  to  say  that  his  election 
Till  entail  little  expense  or  trouble  on  him, 
thovA  he  does  not  know  for  what  place  he 
vill  be  put  up.  Two  letters  from  hun,  and 
serraal  from  Colonel  Niel  Brown,  the  consul, 
who  was  probably  his  kinsman,  are  in  the 
Btitiah  Museum.  Some  of  these  letters  con- 
tain itt&rences  to  Turkish  affairs,  and  to  the 
pn^ress  of  the  Polish  succession  war.  Brown 
came  back  to  England,  and  was  returned  as 
ou  of  the  members  for  Hchester  30  Aug. 


and  when  she  was  dying,  he  bargained  with 
the  undertaker  about  her  funeral,  on  the 
principle  apparently  of  a  wager,  for  he  ia 
said  to  have  urged  the  man  to  name  a  low 
sum  by  representing  that  she  might  recover. 
These  stones  rest  on  the  authority  of  H.  Wal- 
pole. If  they  are  not  literally  true,  they  at 
least  serve  to  show  Brown's  character.  He 
died  on  6  Oct.  1760, leaving  everything,  eve*, 
Walpcde  believes.  Ids  avarice,  to  his  widow. 
Lady  Brown  died  in  1782. 

[Brit.  Mas.  Add.  HSS.  37782-6  (Conespon- 
dence  of  Lord  Essex),  2S797  (CorrespondisDcs 
of  Thomas  Bobinson,  first  baron  Gmntham); 

I  Bumey's  Hiatory  of  Mosio,  iv.  671,  ed.  1789; 

I  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  George  II,  4to,  1822 ; 
Walpole's  Letters,  i.  187,  229,  ii.  398,  4M,  iii. 
851,  iv.  70,  viii.  176,  iz.  221  (ed.  Cnnningbam); 
Collins's  Baronetsge,  iv.  236 ;  Betham's  Baro- 
netage, iii.  219 ;  Be^um  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, ii.  78,  90.]  W.  H. 

BROWN,  ROBERT  (1767-1881),  agri- 
oultural  writer,  bom  in  East  linton,  Had- 
dingtonshire, entered  into  business  in  his 
native  village,  but  soon  turned  to  agriculture, 
which  he  carried  on  first  at  West  Fortune 
and  afterwards  at  Markle, where  hepractised 
several  important  experiments.  He  was  an 
intimato  friend  of  George  Rennie  of  Phan- 
tassie.  While  Renaie  applied  himself  to  the 
practice  of  agricultuie,  JBrown  wroto  on  the 
science.  He  published  a  '  View  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,' 


1-^  reUuung  his  seat  during  that  parba.  ,  g^o,  1799,  and  a  '  Treatise  oi  Rural  Affairs^ 


neat  and  the  succeeding  one  summoned  in 
lT4i.  Prom  1741  to  July  1742  he  held  office 
H  paymaster  of  the  king's  works.  He  married 
Kiisarat  Cecil,  granddaughter  of  the  third 
W^  of  Salisbury,  and  sistor  of  Charles, 
bt^op  first  of  Banfor  and  then  of  Bristol, 
» lady  of  wit  and  fashion.  '  Lady  Brown,' 
Buraey  tells  us,  '  gave  the  firstprivate  con- 
eerta  under  the  direction  of  the  Count  of  Qer- 
■»in ;  she  held  them  on  Sunday  evenings,  at 

lli»  risk  of  her  windows.     She  was  an  enemy  

rfHandelandapatroness  of  the  IteUan  style.';  BROWN,  ROBERT  (177S-1858),  bo- 
Horace  Walpole  records  a  bitter  retort  tanist,  was  bom  in  Montrose  on  21  Dec. 
the  made  on  Lady  Townshend  (Memoirs  of  1773,  his  father,  the  Rev.  James  Brown, 
^1^  I/,  iL358),and  sneers  at  ner' Sunday  ^  being  the  episcopalian  minister  in  that  town. 


2  vols.  8vo,  1811,  and  wroto  many  articles 
in  the  Edinburgh  'Farmer's  Magazine,'  of 
which  he  was  editor  for  fifteen  years.  Some 
of  these  articles  have  been  translated  into 
French  and  German.  He  died  at  Drylaw, 
East  Lothian,  on  14  Feb.  1881 ,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year. 

[Anderson's  Scottish  Kation,  i.  896 ;  Irving*! 
Eminent  Scotsmen,  41  ;  Gent.  Hag.  1881,  voL 
a.  pt.  ii.  p.  647.]  W.  H. 
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His  mother  was  the  dauriit«r  of  the  Kev. 
Robert  Taylor,  who  was  iflso  a  presbyterian 
pastor.  His  earliest  education  was  obtained 
at  the  Montrose  grammar  school,  where  he 
formed  a  friendship,  which  lasted  through 
life,  with  James  MilL  At  the  aee  of  four- 
teen Brown  was  entered  at  Manschal  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  where  he  obtained  a  Ramsay 
bursary  in  philosophy.  In  1789  his  &ther 
sent  him  to  the  uniyersity  of  Edinbunh, 
whither  he  had  moved  &t)m  Montrose,  "file 
boy's  friends  destined  him  for  the  medical 
profession.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  either  classics  or  the 
physical  sciences.  The  tendency  of  his  mind 
was  towards  natural  history,  and  at  an  early 
age  he  became  a  member  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society  of  Edinburgh ;  while  his  close 
attention  to  botanical  science  secured  him 
the  friendship  of  the  professor,  Dr.  Walker, 
under  whose  directions  he  diligently  made  a 
collection  of  the  Scottish  flora.  In  1791  he 
contributed  to  the  Natural  History  Society 
his  first  paper,  which  was  a  careful  enumera- 
tion of  such  plants  as  he  had  collected  in 
Scotland,  with  obserN'ations  thereon  and  ex- 
planatory not«s.  All  the  specimens  and  ao- 
compan^ing  descriptions  were  used  by  Dr. 
Withering,  who  was  at  this  time  engaged  in 
preparing  the  second  edition  of  his '  Amtuge- 
ment  of  British  Plants,'  and  an  intimate 
friendship  thus  arose  between  the  two  bo- 
tanists. In  1796  Brown  obtained  a  double 
commission  of  ensign  and  assistant-surgeon 
in  the  Fifeshire  regiment  of  fendble  in- 
fantry, and  proceeded  to  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, In  1798  he  was  sent  to  England  on 
recruiting  service,  and  remained  several 
months  in  London.  During  this  time  Brown 
was  introduced  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  his 
botanical  reputation  securing  him  a  heartr 
reception  and  the  free  use  of  Sir  Joseph  8 
collections  and  library.  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  returned  to  his  regiment  in 
Ireland,  but  soon  accepted  an  offer  from  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  of  the  post  of  naturalist  to  an 
expedition  then  fitting  out  for  ft  survey  of 
the  coast  of  New  Holland. 

In  the  summer  of  1801  Brown  embarked 
at  Portsmouth,  under  tJie  command  of  Cap- 
tain Flinders.  He  was  absent  frt>m  Eng- 
land more  than  four  years.  In  the  interval 
he  thoroughly  exnlored  the  vegetable  world 
on  the  coasts  of  New  Holland  and  on  the 
southern  portion  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
He  returned  to  England  in  1806,  landing  at 
Liverpool  in  the  month  of  October  with  a 
collection  of  nearly  4,000  species  of  dried 
plants,  a  great  number  of  which  were  new  to 
science.  During  his  vojroge  home  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  dose  examination  of  the  plants 


which  he  had  collected,  and  made  many  new 
and  important  observations  as  to  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  plants  in  general. 

In  1/98  Brown  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  Linnean  Society,  and  very  soon  after 
his  return  from  the  Antipodes  the  council 
appointed  him  their  librarian.  This  position 
— ^the  free  use  of  the  Banksian  library  and 
herbarium,  and  the  aid  given  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  himself— enabled  nim  to  work  in  tlie 
light  of  the  most  recent  botanical  disco- 
veries. In  1810  the  first  volume  appeared 
of  his  '  Prodromus  Florss  Novas  HoiLmdim 
et  insula  Van-Diemen  exhibens  characteres 
plantartmi  quas  annis  1802-6  per  oras  utri* 
usque  insula  coUegit  et  descripsit  Robertus 
Brown.  Londini,  1810.'  About  the  same 
date  Brown  published  two  memoirs— one  on 
the  Asclepiaiden  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Wemerian  Society  of  Edinbui^h'  (1809), 
and  another  on  the  Proteacese  in  the  'Trans- 
actions of  the  Linnean  Society'  (1810),  To 
the  'Narraitive  of  Captain  Flinders's  Voyage,' 
which  was  published  in  1814,  Brown  ap- 
pended '  Qeneral  Remarks,  Geographical 
and  Systematical,  on  the  Botany  of  Terra 
Australis.' 

These  contributions  to  botanical  science, 
setting  forth  in  the  most  instructive  form 
the  advantages  of  the  natural  system,  aided 
materially  in  leading  to  its  almost  universal 
adoption.  In  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Lin- 
nean Society'  will  be  found  a  ntunber  of 
memoirs  by  Brown  giving  the  frdlest  and 
most  complete  development  of  his  views  in 
every  division  of  botanical  science.  These 
gave  a  high  character  to  vegetable  physiology, 
and  placed  upon  the  sure  basis  of  exact  ob- 
servation our  knowledge  of  the  vital  func- 
tions of  plants. 

On  the  death  of  Dryander,  at  the  close  of 
1810^  Brown  succeeded  his  friend  as  librarian 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  he  held  that  ap- 
pointment until  Sir  Joseph's  death  in  1820 ; 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  this  library  and  the 
collections  being  then  bequeathed  to  him  for 
life,  with  the  house  in  Sono  Square,  in  which 
for  nearly  sixty  years  Brown  pursued  his 
scientific  laboius.  In  1827  Brown,  however, 
acting  on  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  assented  to  the  transference 
of  the  books  and  specimens  to  the  British 
Museum.  He  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
keeper  of  the  botanical  collections  in  that 
establishment,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  death. 

To '  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magarine,'  1826; 
Brown  contributed  a  remarkable  paper  on  the 
'  Character  and  Description  of  Kingia,  a  new 
genus  of  plants  found  on  the  south-west  coRst 
of  New  Holland,  with  observations  on  th« 
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itnetm  of  its  unimpi^^ted  ovulum  and 
m  the  £nuls  flowers  of  Cycadee  and  Coni- 
fem.'  In  1828  we  find  in  the  '  Edinburgh 
Kew  Philosophical  Journal'  'A  brief  Account 
<(  Mieraeeoipical  Obeerrations  made  in  the 
■ooitis  of  Jane,  July,  and  August  1827  on 
tieputicles  contained  in  the  pollen  of  plants, 
ad  « the  general  existence  of  active  mole- 
«lei  in  organic  and  inorganic  bodies.'  These 
»«  speedily  followed  by  six  papers '  On  the 
OKibs  and  Mode  of  Fecundation  in  Orchideae 
aa  Asdepiades,'  and  one  on  the  '  Origin 
oA  Mode  of  Propagation  of  the  Gulf-weed.' 
IVse  important  contributions  to  science — 
oUiiting  the  most  patient  research  and  re- 
tbad  deductions  from  his  minute  observa- 
tions—were  highly  appreciated  by  all  natu- 
nliiti,  as  was  shown  Dy  the  fact  of  the  U- 
Intrions  Humboldt  dedicating  his  '  Synop- 
M  Flantamm  Orbis  Novi'  to  ^'w  in  the 
UVming  wtwds:  'Roberto  Brownio,  Bri- 
tsoniaiam  glonss  atque  omamento,  totam 
hKanioes  urifint.iain  utgenio  miriflco  com- 
pketentL' 

In  1811  Brown  became  a  fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  and  he  was  several  times 
deeted  a  member  of  the  coandl  of  that  body. 
Ii  18S9  the  Copley  medal  was  presented  to 
Ua '  fcr  his  discoveries  on  the  subject  of 
npttble  impregnation,'  he  having  received 
PktomIt  (in  1882)  from  the  umversity  of 
Oifijrd  the  honorary  degree  of  D.O.L.  In 
1633  he  was  elected  a  foreign  associate  of 
tie  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Institute  of 
Feuce.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  granted  him  a  peu- 
MB  (m  the  civil  list  of  200^  per  annum,  and 
tht  kine  of  Prussia  subsequently  decorated 
Ua  with  the  crow  of  the  highest  civil  order 
'PborleMSrite.' 

Beyond  the  works  already  named.  Brown 
fis^Deatly  contributed  to  the'  Liimean  Trans- 
MHDi' and  scientific  periodicals.  His  bota- 
aietl  appendices  to  the '  Voyages  and  Travels 
of  tlw  most  celebrated  Navigators  and  Trar- 
Tdlsn'  should  not  be  forgotten;  they  were 
•D  marked  by  his  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics, minuteness  of  detail  ana  compro- 
hsMiTe  generalisation. 

Especial  mention  is  demanded  of  his  dis- 
nranssof  the  nucleus  of  the  vegetable  cell ; 
if  the  node  of  fiecondation  in  several  species 
(f  ahats ;  of  the  developments  of  the  pollen 
•Mof  theovuliun  in  the  Coniferm  and  Cyca- 
*«,»nd  the  bearing  of  these  on  impregnation 
is^oeral.  The  rSation  of  a  flower  to  the 
«M  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  of  the  parts 
if  t  flower  to  each  other,  are  among  the  most 
Atfting  of  Brown's  structural  investigations. 
It  Bast  not  be  forgotten  that  fossil  botany 
fM  slso  a  &TOUrite  pursuit  of  his,  and  that 
■  itifrossciition  he  formed  a  valuable  col- 


I  lection  of  fossil  woods  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  British  Museum. 
!      Brown's  character  in  private  life  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  peculiany  attractive  by  all 
who  knew  him.    This  cannot  be  more  satis- 
factorily shown  than  by  a  quotation  firom  a 
letter  written  by  Dr.  Fnuicis  Bott  on  21  June 
1863  to  Dr.  Sharpey,  presenting  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  copy  of  Brown's '  Prodromus  Flone 
Novte  Hollandigs,'  which  was  a  personal  gift 
from  the  author :  '  I  never  presumed  to  be 
able  to  estimate  Brown's  eminent  merits  as 
a  man  of  science ;  but  I  knew  vaguely  their 
I  worth.  I  loved  him  for  his  truth,  his  simple 
I  modestv,  and,  above  all,  for  his  more  than 
;  woman  8  tenderness.    Of  all  the  persons  I 
have  known,  I  have  never  known  nis  equal 
:  in  kindliness  of  nature.'     Brown  diea  on 
10  June  1858. 

[Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  be.  627 
I  (1869) ;  Boyiil  Society  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
PapciB,  voL  I.  (1867) ;  Linnesn  Society's  Trans- 
actions, vols.  z-ziL  (1816-20);  Ann.  Sci.  Kat. 
I  vols,  riti-x.   xi.  xix.  (1826-30)   Ray   Society; 
I  Miscellaneous  Botanical  Works  of  Robei-t  Brown, 
ed.  Bennett,  2  vols.  1866-8.]  R.  H-t. 

BEOWN  or  BROWNE,  SAMUEL  {fi. 
1700),  was  a  surgeon  stationed  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  centu^  at  Madras,  then 
called  Fort  St.  George.  From  time  to  time 
he  sent  collections  of  dried  plants  &c  to 
England,  where  they  were  described  by  James 
Petiver,  and  published  in  the  '  PhiL  Trans.' 
in  a  series  of  papers  in  vols.  xx.  (1698)  and 
xxiii.  (1703).  Petiver's  plants  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  now  form  part 
I  of  the  herbarium  of  the  British  Museum 
I  (Nat.  History)  in  Cromwell  Road.  Particu- 
lars of  his  Um  ore  wanting. 

[Ptilteney's  Biog.  Sketches  of  Botany  (1790), 
ii.  38,  39,  62.]  B.  D.  J. 

BROWN,  Sib  SAMUEL  (1776-1853), 
engineer,  the  eldest  son  of  William  Brown 
of  Borland,  Galloway,  by  a  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Hogg  of  Roxburgh,  was  bom 

,  in  London  in  1776.  He  served  in  the  navy 
with  some  distinction  during  the  French  war 
from  1795  onwards.  He  became  commander 
1  Aug.  1811,  and  retired  captain  18  May 
1842.  In  January  1836  he  was  mode  a 
knight  of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order, 
and  a  knight  bachelor  in  1838.  His  principal 
reputation  was  gained  as  an  engineer.  He 
invented  an  improved  method  of  manufnc- 
turing    links  for  chain  cables,   which    he 

'  patented    in   1816  conjointly   with  Philip 

I  Thomas,  and  the  experiments  which  he  car- 
ried out  led  to  the  introduction   of  chain 

I  cables  into  the  navy.    He  also  patented  iu 
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1817  improTements  in  suspension  brid|[ee, 
the  patent  including  a  special  sort  of  link 
which  enabled  such  bridges  to  be  constructed 
on  a  larger  scale  than  had  ever  before  been 
possible.  The  first  large  suspensicm  bridge 
was  the  Union  Bridge  across  the  Tweed  near 
Berwick,  a  picture  of  which,  painted  by 
Alexander  Isaamyth  before  the  erection  of 
the  bridge  in  order  to  show  what  it  would  be 
like  when  completed,  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Society  of  Arts.  His  principle 
was  also  used  by  Telford  in  the  suspension 
bridge  across  tiie  Menai  Straits.  In  1823  he 
constructed  the  chain  pier  at  Brighton.  Be- 
sides those  for  his  inventions  connected  with 
chains  and  chain  cables,  he  took  out  nume- 
rous other  patents  (ten  in  all),  most  of  them 
for  matters  connected  with  naval  architec- 
ture or  marine  ennneering.  Brown  died  at 
Blackheath  on  15  March  1862.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  Home  of  Edinburgh, 
writer  to  tne  signet,  14  Awg.  1822. 

[Osnt  Kag.  1852,  i.  519;  Becords  of  the 
Patent  Office.]  H.  T.  W. 

BBOWN,  SAMUEL  (1817-1866^,  che- 
mist, fourth  son  of  Samuel  Brown  of  Had- 
dington, founder  of  itinerating  libraries,  and 
grandson  of  John  Brown,  author  of  the 
'  Self-interpreting  Bible '  [q.  v.],  was  bom  at 
Haddington  on  23  Feb.  1817,  and,  after  at- 
tending the  grammar  school  of  Haddington 
and  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  entered  the 
medical  classes  of  the  university  of  Edinbuivh 
in  1832.  He  graduated  M.D.  in  1839,  but  de- 
voted his  chief  attention  to  chemical  research. 
An  account  of  his  experiments  on  'Chemical 
Isomerism '  was  published  in  the '  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1840-1,' 
and  duringthesame  winter  hedelivered,  along 
with  Edward  Forbes,  a  course  of  lectures  on  ' 
the  philosophy  of  the  sciences.    In  1843  he  I 
was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  chemistry  j 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  but  on  ao-  i 
count  of  his  failure  to  establish  the  propo-  | 
sition  of  the  isomerism  of  carbon  and  silicon, 
his  other  high  qualificationsweredisregarded. 
From  this  time  he  retired  very  much  from 
public  life,  and  gave  himself  over  to  the  task  ' 
of  realising  experimentally  his  doctrine  of 
the  atomic  constitution  of  bodies,  only  de-  | 
sisting  when  failing  health  rendered  it  im-  | 
perative  on  him  to  do  so.    He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh on  20  Sept.  1866.     His  '  Lectures  on 
the  Atomic  Theory,  and  Essays  Scientific 
and  Literary '  were  published  in  18.58  in  two 
volumes.     He  was  also  the  author  of  a  tra- 
gedy, 'Galileo  Galilei,'  1860,  and  of  'Lay' 
Sermons  on  the  Theory  of  Christianity.' 

[Preface  by  his    consin,   Dr.   John   Brown, 
author  of  Ilab  and  his  Frieud.s,  to  Lectures  on  | 


the  Atomie  Theory ;  BecoUections  of  Profeaaot 
Masaon  in  MacmiUan's  Magazine,  vol.  xii. ; 
North  British  Beview,  vol.  E]  T.  F.  H. 

BROWN,  SAMUEL  (1810-1876),  ac- 
tuary and  statist,  entered  the  office  of  the 
old  Equitable  Life  in  1829  as  a  junior.  He 
was  appointed  actuary  of  the  £lutual  Life 
Office  in  1860,  and  of  the  Guardian  Insurance 
Company  in  1866.  He  contributed  numerous 
papers  to  the  'Assurance  Magazine,'  and  also 
to  the 'Journal  ofthe  Statistical  Society.'  He 
took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  decimal 
coinaire  movement,  and  several  times  dis- 
cussed the  question  before  the  International 
Statistical  Congress.  He  also  advocated  uni- 
form weights  and  measures  throughout  the 
commercial  world.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
founding  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  in  1848, 
and  became  its  president  in  1867,  holding  the 
office  for  three  consecutive  years.  He  was  also 
joint  editor  of  the  '  Journal  of  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries.'  In  1868  he  was  president  of 
the  Economic  section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Norwich.  He  instituted  the  '  Brown 
Prize'  at  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  and  the 
first  award  under  the  terms  of  the  endow- 
ment— fifty  guineas  for  thj  best  essay  on  the 
history  of  lite  insurance- -was  made  in  1884. 
He  gave  evidence  before  various  parliamen- 
tary committees  on  insurance  and  kindred 
topics.    He  died  in  1876,  aged  66. 

[Walford'n  Insurance  Cyclopiedia.]      C.  W. 

BROWN,  STEPHEN  (Jl.  1340  P),  theo- 
logian, a  native  of  Aberdeen,  was  a  doctor 
of  theology,  and  a  Cormelite  monk.  He  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  twelve  scholars  of 
special  reputation  in  Scotland  whom  Ed- 
ward I  is  said  totave  invited  to  Oxford ;  and 
certtun  collections  of  sermons,  theological 
treatises,  expositiijns,  and  lettera  are  attri- 
buted to  him.  Brown's  identity  is,  however,, 
extremely  doubtfulk  and  the  very  date  at 
which  he  is  said  to  have  flourished  is  hardly 
compatible  with  the'Acts  related  of  his  life. 
He  nae  apparently  ween  confounded  with 
another  Stephen  BroW  who  was  appointed 
to  the  see  of  Ross,  in  tlie  province  of  Munster, 
by  a  papal  provision  \dated  22  April  1399 
(V.  DB  VlLLiEBS,  Bibifotheca  Carmelitana, 
ii.  767),  and  who,  'having  made  the  requisite 
declarations  and  renoilnced  all  clauses  in 
the  pope's  bull  whicli  wd^re  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  of  the  crown,  was\restored  to  his  tem- 
poralities on  May  6, 1402\'  (H.  Cotton,  Fasti 
EccUs.  Hibem.  i.  3.52,  2iid  ed.  1851).  This 
confusion  of  the  two  ponrsons  has,  in  feet, 
been  made  by  the  historitan  of  the  Carmelite 
order  (I.e.);  and,  to  add !  to  the  diHiculty, 
Bale  describes  Brown  as  ^bishop  of  Ross  in 
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SeotkiML  and  Turner,  by  an  error  easily  ao- 
Mooted  Kir,  makes  him  oishop  of  Rochester 
f'Boffisaais^.  Since,  however,  the  bishop  of 
the  InBh  see  is  an  historioal  personage,  of 
wboin  even  the  armorial  beatings  are  pre- 
•ared  (OoiToir,  /.«.),  it  is  perhaps  most  pro- 
kble  that  bis  earlier  namesake  is  purely 
Sctitifiu, 

[Bkk's  Script.  Brit.  Cat.  xiv.  54  (voL  ii.  215 
«Mq.);  T.  Dempster's  Hist.  Ecdes.  Oent.  Scot. 
i|  l»e,  p.  107,  ed.  Bologna,  1637;  Tanner's 
ffibl.Brit.p.181.]  RL.P. 

BROWN,  THOMAS  (Jl.  1170),  officer  of 
tke  eicheqner.    [See  Thoxab.] 

BROWN  or  BBOUNS,  THOMAS 
(il446),  waa  bishop  of  Rochester  and  Nor- 
mdi.  As  Cardinal  Repington,  bishop  of 
liieohi,  collated  him  to  the  sub-deanery 
d  lineoln  in  1414,  and  as  Repington  was 
dMseellor  of  Oxford,  it  is  probable  that 
Bnwn  waa  of  that  university.  In  1419  he 
mnade  archdeacon  of  Stow,  in  1422  pre- 
taidaiy  of  Biggleswade,  in  1428  prebendary 
</l4qgford  Manor  (all  in  the  diocese  of 
liieohi),  in  1426  prebendary  of  Flizton  in 
the  dio«»e  of  Lichfield,  in  1427  archdeacon 
of  Berkshire,  and  in  1431  dean  of  Salisboi^. 
Beheld  all  these  preferments  together  tiU 
bit  promotion  to  the  see  of  Rochester  in 
1135,  being  at  the  same  time  vicar-general 
to  Chichele,  archbishop  of  Cunterbmy.  Oan 
Hwmss  Gascoigne  be  referring  to  Brown 
wbai  be  says,  in  his  usually  extravagant 
Mimer,  '  Novi  unum  fatuum  qui  habuit 
gnmn  magnum  arehidiaconatum  et  zij.  prte- 
besdis  ^^lllgn^^» '  p  (i^oet  a  Libro  Ventatum, 
ClmadoBPres8,4to,  1881,p.48).  In  1429 
kewaseleeted  to  the  bishopric  of  Chichester, 
•ad  was  approved  by  the  king ;  but  the  pope, 
Msrtiii  y,  quashed  the  election,  and  he  hind 
to  nit  four  ^ars  before  he  was  raised  to  the 
qiMopate.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
BodiMter  at  Canterbury  on  1  May  1486, 
iod  next  vear,  while  attending  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Basle,  was  translated  by  Eugenins  lY 
•0  ti»  Ui^prie  of  Norwich.  Henry  VI 
takmgoffimee  at  this,  Brown  submitted  him- 
a^  to  the  king's  pleasure,  and  with  so  good 
ignce  that  ms  apolc^  was  accepted,  and 
ke  VIS  allowed  to  take  possession  of  his  see. 
hi  1439  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  nego- 
titfe  a  peace  with  France,  and  to  make  a 
MMBoeial  treaty  with  the  Flemings.  His 
rpteofate  is  uneventful,  except  that  he  was 
tpeaeemaker  on  the  occasion  of  a  serious 
opDte  between  the  eitixens  of  Norwich  and 
liewiory.  Possibly  his  award  may  have  been 
ifpemng  to  the  convent,  for  soon  after  this 
tie  prior  behaved  with  exceeding  disraipect 

Kthe  biahop,  ami  the  quarrel  ended  in  an 


appeal  to  Rome,  when  the  prior  was  com- 
peUedtosnbmit  to  his  diocesan.  Brown  died 
at  Hoxne  on  6  Dec.  1446,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral  His  will  has  been  preswved. 
In  it,  besides  other  legacies,  he  leaves  monejr 
for  the  support  of  poor  scholan  at  both  urn- 
versities. 

[Le  Neve'B  Fasti,  ii.  40, 79,  667, 684  (Hardy) ; 
Eymer's  Fffidera,  x.  433,  608,  724.  728,  780; 
BoUs  of  Parliament,  v.  13;  Blomafleld's  Norfolk, 
jii.  688 ;  Stnbbs's  Reg.  Sac.  Anglic. ;  Brown's 
will,  Lambeth  Reg.  Stafford,  181  S;  Oeneslogirt, 
T.  324.]  A.  J. 

BROWN,  THOMAS  (JL  1670),  trans- 
lator, of  Lincoln's  Inn,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish '  A  ritch  Storehouse  or  Treasurie  for 
Nobilitye  and  G^tlemen,  which  in  Latine 
is  called  NobiUtas  literata,  written  by  a 
famous  and  excellent  man,  John  Sturmius, 
and  translated  into  English  by  T.  B.,  gent., 
.  .  .  Imprinted  at  London  by  Henrie  JDen- 
ham  ....  1670.'  This  volume  is  in  the 
QrenviUe  Library  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  a  note  appended  to  it  Mr.  Grenville  says 
that  it  does  not  appear  who  T.  B.  was.  A 
Thomas  Brown  who  wrote  some  verses  pre- 
fixed to  the  '  Oalateo  of  maister  John  Delia 
Case  (Casa)  archbishop  of  Beneventa,'  trans- 
lated oy  itobert  Peterson  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
gentleman,  a  work  printed  in  1576,  and  de- 
scribed in  Herbert's  edition  of  Ames's  'Typo- 
S-aphical  Antiquities,'  is  probably  Thomas 
rowno(d.  1586)[q.v.] 

[Tanner's  BibL  Brit  131 ;  manuscript  noto  of 
Mr.  T.  (Jpenville;  Herbert's  Ames's  Typographi- 
cal Antiquities,  ii.  903.]  W.  H. 

BROWN,  THOMAS  (1668-1704),  mie- 
cellaneoas  writer,  son  of  a  farmer,  was  bom 
in  1663  at  Shifual  in  Shropshire.  He  was 
educated  at  Newport  school,  in  the  same 
county,  whence  he  proceeded  in  1678  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Here  his  irregular  habits 
brought  him  into  trouble.  The  story  goes 
that  the  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Dr.  Fell, 
threatened  to  expel  him,  but,  on  receipt  of  a 
submissive  letter,  promised  to  forgive  liim  if 
he  would  translate  extempore  the  epioram  of 
Martial  (i.  S2),  '  Non  amo  te,  Sabidi,'  Sm^ 
which  Brown  promptly  rendered  by— 

I  do  not  love  thee,  Dr.  Fall, 

The  reason  why  X  cannot  tell ; 

But  this  I  know,  and  know  tiH  well, 

I  do  not  k>v«  thee,  Dr.  FsU. 

Brown  afterwards  made  amends  hj  writing 
!  the  doctor's  epitaph.  Some  English  venes 
by  Brawn  are  prefixed  to  Creech's  translation 
t  of  Lucretius,  1682,  and  there  is  a  copy  of  hia 
Latin  verses,  entitled  '  Soteria  Ormondiana,' 
in'MusseOxonienses.'  He  contributed  some 
ttianslaticma  frcmi    Horace   to  '  Miscellany 
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Poems  by  Oxford  Hands,'  168fi.  Leaving 
the  univeruty  without  a  degree,  he  came  to 
L(mdon,and  endeavoured  to  support  himself 
hf  his  pen ;  but,  finding  it  dimcolt  to  pro- 
cure emj^oTment,  he  reluctantly  accepted  the 
post  of  usher  in  a  school  at  Eongston-on- 
lluunee.  Writing  to  a  friend  at  this  date, 
he  says : '  I  ventured  once  or  twice  to  launch 
my  little  bark  amongst  the  adventurous  ruvers 
m^the  pen,  but  with  such  little  success  that 
tar  the  present  I  have  abandoned  all  hopes 
of  doing  anything  that  way.  .  .  .  The  pro- 
digal son,  when  ne  was  pressed  by  himger 
and  thirst,  joined  himself  to  a  swineherd ;  and 
I  have  been  driven  by  the  same  stimi^  to 
join  myself  to  a  swme,  an  ignorant  peda- 
gogue about  twelve  miles  out  of  town.'  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  head-master  of  the 
grammar  school  at  Kingston-on-Thames. 
Having  spent  three  years  in  school  work,  he 
settled  in  London,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  production  of  satirical  poems  and  pamph- 
lets, yaiying  this  employment  with  transla- 
tions finm  Greek,  Latm,  French,  and  Spanish 
authors.  In  1687  he  contributed  supple- 
mentary '  Ileflections  on  the  Hind  and  the 
Panther 'toMatthewClifford's'Four  Letters' . 
on  I^den ;  and  in  the  following  years,  as-  j 
suming  the  pseudonym  Dudley  Tomkinson,  | 
he  assailed  Dryden  in  a  spiteful,  though  not 
unamusing,  pamphlet,  entitled  '  The  Seasons  ^ 
of  Mr.  Bays'  changing  his  religion,  considered  | 
in  a  dialogue  between  Crites,  Euvenius,  and 
Mr.  Bays,  4to,  of  which  a  second  part  was 
published  in  1690  under  the  title  of  'The 
Reasons  of  the  New  CJonvert's  taking  the 
Oaths,'  4to,  and  a  third  part,  '  The  Reason 
of  Mr.  Hains  the  Player  s  Conversion  and 
Reconversion,'  in  1691, 4to.  Li  1691  he  pub- 
lished'The  Weesils.  A  satyrical  Fable  giving 
the  account  of  some  argumental  passages 
happening  in  the  lion's  court,  about  Weesi-  i 
lion's  takmg  the  oaths,'  London,  1691,  4to, ' 
an  attack  on  Dr.  Sherlock.  An  anonymous 
satire  on  Durfey,  '  Wit  for  Money,  or  Poet 
Stutter,  a  Dialogue,'  1691, 4to,  may  probably 
be  assigned  to  Brown,  who,  in  the  same  year, 
assailed  two  prominent  clergymen  in  an  ano- 
nymous pamphlet  entitled,  'Novus  Refor- 
mator  Vapulans,  or  the  Welsh  Levite  tossed 
in  a  blanket,  la  a  dialogue  between  Hick- 
[eringiU]  of  Colchester,  David  Jfojnes  and 
the  Ghost  of  Wil.  Pryii,'  4to.  About  this 
time  Brown  started  the  'Lacedeemonian  Mer- 
cury,' in  opposition  to  Dunton's  'Athenian 
Mercury ; '  but  the  paper  had  only  a  short  run. 
In  August  1693  he  wrote  a  copy  of  satirical 
verses  on  the  occasion  c£  the  marriage  of 
Titus  Oatee  ('  The  Salamancan  Wedding ;  or 
A  true  Account  of  a  swearing  Doctor's  Mar- 
riage with  a  MuggletonianWiuow/half  sheet), 


for  which  performance  he  is  eaii  to  have  been 
apprehended  and  punished.  Many  of  Brown's 
humorous  and  satirical  verses  were  published 
in  'A  Collection  of  Miscellany  Poems,  Let- 
ters, &c.,  by  Mr.  Brown,  &c.,'  London,  1690, 
8vo.  Ou  p.  49  of  this  collection  is  a  bitter 
attack  by  Brown  on  Tom  Durfey,  beginning — 

Thou  CUT,  half  French,  half  EDglish  breed. 

Thou  mongrel  of  Parnassus. 

Elsewhere  {Work*,  ed.  1719-21,  v.  66)  he 
has  some  amusing  verses  on  a  duel  fought  at 
Epsom  in  1689  between  Durfey  and  Bell, 
a  musician.  In  a  '  Session  of  the  Poets ' 
there  is  a  mock  trial  of  Durfey  and  Brown, 
held  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus  on  9  July  1696. 
Brown's  satirical  writings  are  more  remark- 
able for  coarseness  than  for  wit.  In  worry- 
ing an  adversary  he  was  strangely  pertina- 
cious; he  never  would  let  a  quarrel  drop, 
but  returned  to  the  attack  again  and  again. 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore  was  one  of  the  special 
objects  of  his  aversion ;  he  edited  in  1700 
a  collection  of  mock  '  Commendatory  Verses 
on  the  Author  of  the  Two  Arthurs  and  the 
Satyr  against  Wit  by  some  of  his  particular 
Friends,'  fol.  For  writing  a  'Satyr  upon 
the  French  King  on  the  Peace  of  Keswick  ' 
(  Works,  i.  89,  w.  1707)  he  was  committed 
to  prison ;  and  the  story  goes  that  he  pro- 
cured his  release  by  addressing  to  the  lords 
in  council  a  Pindaric  pptition,  which  con- 
cludes thus : 

The  palpit  alone 

Can  never  preach  down 

The  fops  of  the  town. 

Then  pardon  Tom  Brown 
And  let  him  write  on : 
But  if  you  had  rather  convert  the  poor  liniMV, 
His  fast  writing  mouth  may  be  stopped  with  a 

dinner. 
Give  him  clothes  to  bis  back,  some  meat  and 

much  drink, 
Then  dap  him  close  prisoner  without  pen  and  ink. 
And  your  peiitioner  shall  neither  pray,  write, 

nor  think. 

Tom  Brown's  life  was  as  Ucentious  as  his 
writings.  Much  of  his  time  was  snent  in  a 
low  tavern  in  Gower's  Row  in  theMinoriee. 
His  knowledge  of  London  was  certainly  ''  ex- 
tensive and  peculiar,'  and  his  humoroos 
sketches  of  low  life  are  both  entertaining  and 
valuable.  An  anonymous  biographer  says : 
'  Tom  Brown  had  less  the  spirit  of  a  gentle- 
man than  the  rest  of  the  wits,  and  more  of  a 
scholar.  .  .  .  Asof  his  mistresses,  so  he  was 
very  negligent  in  tbe  choice  of  his  oompaniona, 
who  were  sometimes  mean  and  despicable.* 
Brown  died  in  Aldersgate  Street  on  16  June 
1704,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey^  near  his  friend  Mn. 
Aphra  Behn.    The  inscription  (which  has 
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ken  latelr  lecut)    on    his    tombstone   is, ' 
'Thomas  Brown,  Author  of  "The  London  j 
Spr'bom  1663,  died  1704,'but  the  author  of 
'ikLondon  Spy '  was  Ned  Ward.   ShOTtly  , 
ift«r  hit  death  appeared  a  '  Collection  of  all 
tltt  Dialogues  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,'  17<M, 
8to,  to  which  was  appended  a  letter  (the  ' 
puinenessof  which  was  attested  by  Thomas 
notfon, curate  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry)  pur-  ^ 
porting  to  have  been  written  by  Brown  on  . 
te  deathbed.     In  this  letter  Brown,  after 
apvmg  regret  for  haying  written  an^- 
&af  that  would  be  likely  to  have  a  pemi- 
ciooi  influence,  protests  against  being  respon-  , 
fiUlbr  'lampoons,  trips,  London  Spies,'  in 
vliich  he  had  no  huid.    He  was  too  lazY,  he  \ 
trib  u,  to  write  muchj  and  yet  pamphlets 
fX)d  and  bad  of  every  kind  had  been  fathered 
sum  him.      A   whimsical    description   of 
nom's  experiences  on  his  arriTal  .in  Hades 
ra  poblished  under  the  title  of  '  A  Letter 
from  the  dead  Thomas  Brown  to  the  living 
Herodotus,'  1704,  8to.    An  epitaph,  written 
ikitl;  after  his  death,  contains  the  lines — 

&eh  rntrrf  wag  throughout  the  town 
Will  toast  the  memory  of  Brown, 
THm  laagb'd  a  race  of  rascals  down. 

ijdieon,  in  his  essay  on  the  'FotenOT  of 
Mjsteiy  and  Innuendo'  {Spectator, No.  oi87), 
iner  mentioning  that  some  writers, '  whoi 
the^  would  be  more  satirical  than  ordinary, 
ma.  only  the  vowels  of  a  great  man's  name, 
nd  fill  most  unmercifully  upon  all  the  con- 
■Gsants,'  adds  that  Tom  Brown, '  of  facetious 
smwj,'  was  the  first  to  bring  the  practice 
iitoiuhion. 

A  collected  edition  of  Brown's  works  in 
time  Tolomes,  with  a  character  of  the  author 
W  Junes  Drake,  M.D.,  was  published  in- 
lW-8,  8to.  Vol.  L  contains  essays,  poems, 
otiies,  and  epigrams ;  original  letters :  trans- 
^>tiaru  of  Anstsenetus's  letters,  and  01  letters 
bvL  lAtin  and  French.  Vol.  ii.  is  entirely 
««opied  with  '  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the' 
jJTing^which  had  been  previously  published 
a  ifOS).  These  are  partly  origmal  and 
pittly  timnslat^  &om  the  French.  Brown 
*nte  only  a  portion  of  the  collection.  The 
(patents  of  ToL  ilL  are :  '  Amusements  S^ 
>)OBi  and  Comical,  calculated  for  the  Me4 
'^u  d  London '  (separately  published  in 
IjOOJ  ;  '  Letters  Senous  and  Comical ;,' 
'Poebi-book  of  Common  Places ; '  '  A  Walk 
Kwid  Lcmdon  and  Westminster ; '  'TheDis- 
fa«tty_j  a  Farce ; '  '  The  London  and  Lace- 
^^Mnian  Oracles.'  The  fourth  edition,  in 
W  Tohmiss  8vo,  is  dated  1719 ;  a  supple- 
Battuy  Tolnme  of  '  Remains '  (incomvated 
0  kter  editions)  followed  in  1721.  The 
ifith  mj  fin^l  edition  was  published  in 


1760,  4  vols.  8vo.  Two  (unacted)  comedies 
are  not  included  in  the  collected  editions: 

1.  'Physic  lies  a-bleedlng,  or  the  Apothe- 
cary turned  Doctor,'  1697,  4to.  2.  'The 
Stage-Beaux  tossed  in  a  Blanket,  or  Hypo- 
crisy i-larmode,'  1704, 4to,  a  comedy  in  three 
acts,  satirising  Jeremy  Collier.  Among 
Brown's  scattered  writings  are :  1.  '  Lives  of 
all  the  Princes  of  Orange,  irom  the  French 
of  Baron  Mourier ;  to  which  is  added  the  Life 
of  Kmg  William    the  Third,'   1693,  8to. 

2.  '  Life  of  the  famous  Duke  de  Bichelieu, 
fcom    the   French    of   Du    Plessis,'    1696. 

3.  'France  and  Spain  naturally  Enemies, 
firom  the  Spanish  of  0.  Qaroia.'  4. '  Miscel- 
lanea Aulica  ;  or  a  Collection  of  State 
Treatises,'  1702,  with  a  preface  of  ten  pages 
by  Brown.  5.  'Short  Dissertation  about  the 
Mona  in  Oaeear  and  Tacitus,'  appended  to 
Sacheverell's  '  Aocount  of  the  Isle  of  Man,' 
1702,  12mo.  6.  'Marriage  Ceremonies  as 
now  used  in  aU  Parts  of  the  World.'  Written 
originally  in  Italian  by  Signer  Gaya,  third 
edition,  1704.  7.  'Justin's  History  of  the 
World  made  English  by  Mr.  T.  Brown,' 
second  edition,  1712, 12mo.  Brown's  name 
is  found  on  the  list  of  contributors  to  the 
variorum  translations  of  Petronius  (1708), 
Lucian  (1711),  and  Scarron  (1772).    A  col- 

,  lection  of  '  Beauties  of  Tom  Brown,'  with  a 
preface  by  C.  H.  Wilson,  and  a  coloured 
folding  frontispiece  by  Thomas  Rowlandson, 

i  was  published  m  1808,  8vo. 

[Memoir  by  James  Brake,  prefixed  to  Brown's 
Collectad  Works ;  Wood's  Athente,  ed.  Bliss,  iy. 

,  662-^  ;  CSbber's  Liyes  of  the  Poets,  vol.   iii. ; 

!  Biographia  Dramatica,  ed.  Stephen  Jones;  Scott's 

,  Swift,  2nded.,ii.  876;  Scott 'k  Drydan,  x.  102-3; 

:  Ebsworth's  Bagford  Ballads,  i.  88 ;  Notes  and 
Queries,  6th  ser.  i.  816,  387,  iu  168,  210.  228; 

!  Works.]  A.  H.  B. 

'  BROWN,  THOMAS  (1778-1820),  meta- 
physician, was  bom  at  the  manse  of  Kilma- 
breck  9  Jan.  1778.  His  father,  minister  of 
Kilmabreck  and  Kirkdale,  died  eighteen 
months  later,  and  his  mother  removed  to 

I  Edinburgh.  Thomas  was  a  very  precocious 
child.  His  biographer  asserts,  'upon  the 
most  satisfactory  eyidence,'  that  when  four 
years  old  he  was  found  comparing  the  gospels 
to  see  in  what  respects  the  narratives  dif- 
fered. In  his  seventh  year  he  was  sent  to  a 
school  at  Camberwell  by  a  maternal  uncle. 
Captain  Smith.  Thence,  in  a  year,  he  was 
moved  to  Chiswick,  and  afterwaras  to  schools 
at  Bromley  and  Kensington.  On  his  re- 
moval from  Chiswick,  the  other  pupils  drew 
up  a  round-robin  asking  for  his  return.  A 
poem  on  Charles  I,  written  at  Chiswick,  was 
mserted  by  one  of  the  masters  in  a  magazine. 
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In  1792,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  re- 1 
turned  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  much  grieved  j 
bj  the  loss  of  his  books  at  sea.  He  entered 
the  universitf  at  Edinbuigh,  and  studied 
logic  under  Dr.  FinUyson.  In  1798  he  spent 
part  of  the  vacation  at  Liverpool.  Here  he 
made  the  ae^naintance  of  Dr.  Currie,  the 
iHOgiapher  of  Bums,  who  pat  into  his  hands 
the  recentlypnblisbed  first  volume  of  Dugald 
Stewart^s  'Elements.'  Next  winter  he  at- 
tended Stewart's  lectujres,  and  attracted  the 
professor's  notice  by  submitting  to  him  an 
acute  criticism.  If,  as  Stewart  held,  memory 
depends  upon  voltmtary  attention,  how,  asked 
Brown,  do  we  remember  dreams  P  The  same 
objeetion  had  been  ur^d  in  a  letter  which 
Stewart  had  just  received  £rom  Prevost  of 
Gtaneva  (1766^1819),  afterwards  professor  at 
Montauban.  (Prevoet's  letter  u  givm  in 
Stewart's  '  Works,'  ii.  491 .)  Darwin's '  Zoo- 
nomia '  was  at  this  time  attracting  attention, 
and  Brown  wrote  some  remarks  upon  it, 
which,  by  Stewart's  advioe,  he  communicated 
to  Darwin.  A  correspondence  took  place 
(October  1796  to  January  1797),  in  which 
Darwin  showed  some  annoyance  at  the  sharp 
treatment  of  his  theories.  The  remarks  were 
put  toother  by  the  boyish  critic,  and  pub- 
lished m  1798.  They  were  highly  praised 
br  the  orities  in  the  literary  circles  of 
Ildinburgh.  Brown  had  become  intimate 
with  young  men  of  promise.  He  joined  the 
literary  Society  in  1796,  and  a  smaller  so- 
ciety, rormed  by  some  of  the  members  in 
1797,  which  called  itself  the  Acadeniy  of 
Physios,  and  iflchided  Brougham,  Jeney, 
Homer,  Sydney  Smith,  Leyden,  and  others. 
It  flourished  for  about  three  years,  and  helped 
to  bring  together  the  founders  of  the  '  Eoin- 
bmvh  Review.'  Brown  was  one  of  the  first 
reviewers.  He  wrote  an  article  upon  Kant 
in  the  second  number,  which  is  at  least  a 
proof  of  courage,  as  it  is  founded  entirely 
upon  Yilliers's  French  accoimt  of  Kant. 
Some  editorial  interference  wilji  an  article 
ia  the  third  number  led  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  review.  He  never  afterwards  wrote 
in  a  periodioaL  He  began  to  study  law  in 
1796,  but  finding  that  it  did  not  suit  Us  health 
became  a  medical  student  from  1798  to  1803. 
His  thesis  upon  taking  his  degree,  entitled 
*  De  Somno,'  is  praised  for  the  purity  of  the 
Latin,  in  which  language,  it  is  said,  he  could 
talk  OS  fluently  as  in  English. 

Inl804hepublished  poems  in  two  volumes, 
and  in  the  same  year  took  part  in  a  famous 
contraveiqr.  The  claims  of  Leslie  to  the 
mathematical  chair  at  Edinburgh  had  been 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  he  had  spoken 
favourably  of  Hume's  theory  of  causation. 
Blown  undertook    to  prove  that    Hume's 


theory  did  not  lead  to  the  sceptical  conse- 
quences ascribed  to  it.    He  published  '  Ob- 
servations on  the  Nature  and  Tendency  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Mr.  Hume  concerning  the 
Kelation  of  Cause  and  Effect'  in  1804;   a 
second  and  enlarged  edition  of  which  ap> 
peared  in  1806 ;  and  a  third,  called  '  An  In- 
qui^  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,' 
in  1818.     In  1806  Brown  became  a  partner 
of  Dr.  Gregory.    In  spite  of  fair  professional 
prospects,  his  tastes  were  still  philosophical. 
Attempts  had  been  made  in  1799  to  obtain 
his  appointment  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  and 
in  \S(^  to  the  chair  of  logic.    The  tory  and 
church  interest  was  too  strong   for  him. 
Dngald  Stewart's  health  was  now  declining, 
and  be  obtained  the  assistance  of  Brown  in 
lecturing  the  moral  philosophy  class  in  the 
winter  <rf  1808-9.    In  the  next  winter  Brown 
acted  for  a  longer  time  as  Stewart's  substi- 
tute.   His  lectures  attracted  the  attendance 
of  professors  as  well  as  students,  aud  a  com- 
mittee  was  formed  upon  Stewart's  reappear- 
ance to  coturratulate  nim  and  express  admi- 
ration for  his  assistant.    In  the  following 
May  (1810),  after  an  earnest  canvass  by 
Stewart  himself,  and  many  letten  from  emi- 
nent men.  Brown  was  elected  by  the  town 
council  as  Stewart's  colleague.    He  held  this 
position  for  the  rest  of  his  life.    His  lectures 
were  written  at  high  pressure.    He  b^an  to 
write  each  on  the  evening  before  its  delivery, 
sat  up  late — several  times  all  night  in  the 
first  winter — and  did  not  finish  till  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  the  hour  of  lecturing.    Three 
volumes  were  thus  written  in  his  first  session, 
'  and  the  fourth  in  the  second.     He  lived 
'  quietly  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  hospi- 
',  tably  entertaining  visitors  to   EdinbuTg-h. 
His  chief  amusement  was  walking,  and  he 
,  had  a  passion  for  hill  climbing.  He  also  found 
time  to  compose  a  quantity  of  indifferent 
poetry,  which  he  alone  preferred  to  his  philo- 
sophy.   In  1814  he  finished  and  pubushed 
]  anonymously  his  '  Paradise  of  Coquettes,* 
I  begun  six  years  before.   In  1816  he  published 
I  the '  Wanderer  in  Norway,'  an  elaboration  of 
some  verses  in  his  first  volumes,  suggested 

Sr  Mary  WoDstonecraft's  'Letters  teom 
orway.*  In  1816  he  published  the  'War- 
I  fiend,' m  1817  the  'Bower  of  Spring,'  in  1818 
I  'Agnes,'  and  in  1819  'Emily.*  A  collected 
edition  in  1820,  in  four  volumes,  includes 
these  and  a  second  edition  of  a  poem  called 
the  'Renovation  of  India,'  oriffinally  written 
for  a  college  prize,  and  published  when,  after 
three  years,  no  award  was  made.  He  was 
much  grieved  by  the  death,  in  1817,  of  hia 
mother,  to  whom  he  had  been  most  tenderly 
attached.  In  1819  he  began  to  prepare  a 
text-book  of  his  lectures.    He  feu  iU,  and 
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tfos  meeting  his  olMs  htdke  down  in  ^viag 
I  ieotm  (>o.  86  in  the  c<^ected  edition), 
Ttidi  ilvayg  affected  his.  He  never  lec- 
tsnd  tain.  Hie  health  wee  injured  br 
imy  uout  proriding  a  substitute,  ana 
aftennrdb  by  aereie  weather.  Hie  phvsi- 
CUM  reeommended  a  voyage  to  London. 
He  died  at  Biompton  on  2  A^ril  1820.  He 
lad  )aft  to  bis  friend  and  biographer,  Dr. 
Wdah,  die  superintendaiee  of  the  last  sheets 
d  liis  test-hook,  called  the  '  Physiology  of 
ilttHnauui  Hind,'  whidi  was  already  in  the 
ptm;  ud  his  lectures  were  published  under 
ik  cue  of  John  Stewart  (who  had  under- 
!ika  to  supply  kis  place  on  his  final  break- 
iovn),  and  on  Stewart's  death  (^  the  Rev. 

&0W1I  was  a  man  of  simple  habits  and 
tnif  domestic  affections.  He  read  all  his 
vcdiliefore  publication  to  his  mother  and 
aim.  He  was  specially  fond  of  animals ; 
k  Wld  that  some  of  them  had  a  moral  sense 
ud  immortal  souk,  and  meant  to  write  a 
tTMtiae  on  our  dntiee  to  them.  He  was  a 
pttiiotic  Scotchman,  and  a  strong  liberal, 
udoedited,  though  not  aceoretely,  with  re- 
{•Ueuusm.  Except  in  the  period  c^  first 
{■firing  his  lecturee,  he  conmied  his  hours 
tfeonpoeition  to  the  morning,  afi;er  break- 
iut,  ud  the  evening  from  serea  till  ten  or 
iem.  Hislmowleage  of  modem  languages 
lu  coBtideiable,  and  his  memory  extraor- 
huj;  he  could  remember  twenty  or  thirty 
ha  of  French  or  Italian  after  a  single  read- 
ij.  Brown's  poetry,  modelled  chiefly  upon 
fifi  tad  Akenside,  never  made  much  inv- 
{MBon.  His  lectures  excited  the  utmost 
"itliiwiMni  amongst  the  students ;  and  his 
^  hsted  tiQ  the  rise  of  a  new  school,  cul- 
■MtiBff  about  1880  to  1835.  A  19»h  edi- 
Wof  his  lecturee  appeared  in  1861.  The 
■qoiiy  into  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
if  ne  of  the  most  vigorous  statements  of  the 
doctiiiH  first  made  prominent  by  Hume,  and 
ott  maintained  by  the  Mills.  like  them, 
Wn  reduces  causation  to  invariable  se- 
?eKe,  (nd  especially  labours  the  point  that 
rover'  is  a  word  expressive  of  nothing  else. 
St  denies  the  distinction  between '  physical ' 
nd  ■  efficient '  causes.  He  differs,  nowever, 
^  Hnme  (upon  whose  writings  he  makes 
■K  fflteresting  criticisms)  in  inferring  that 
*<  Wre  an  intuitive  conception,  onderlying 
■D<q(rieBoe,that  the  same  antecedents  will 
F<idKe  the  same  consequences.  This  takes 
y  yhee  of  Hnme's  '  custom,'  and  enables 
■DVB  to  avoid  Hume's  theological  scepti- 
'■'•  He  infers  God  as  the  cause  of  an 
"Wy  univerae.  The  lectures,  hurriedly 
^Vtai,  sre  injured  by  the  sentimental  rhe- 
'    '■••ad frequent  qnotaticais  from  Akenside, 


br  which  they  ore  ovwlaid  and  expanded. 
Tim  is  due  probaUy  to  haste  aud  to  the 
desire  to  eaten  a  youthful  audience.  They 
show,  however,  remarkable  powers  of  psycho- 
logical analysis.  The  most  valuable  teach- 
ing is  eoasidered  to  be  the  exposition  (leo- 
tures  83  to  27)  of  the  part  played  by  touch 
and  the  muscular  sense  in  revealing  an  ex- 
ternal world.  Professor  Bain's  writi^fs  upon 
the  same  topic  partly  embody  Brown  s  theo- 
ries. Hamilton  (Rbid'b  Works,  p.  868)  ae- 
cuses  Brown  of  borrowing  in  this  direction 
from  Condillac  and  De  Tracy.  His  philo- 
sophy, as  Dr.  MKyosh  says,  is  a  combination 
of  Cieid  and  Stewart  with  the  French  sen- 
sationalists. A  peculiarity  of  Brown  is,  that 
he  suppresses  the  will,  as  Reid  had  suppressed 
the  melings  is  the  more  generally  accepted 
classification  of  intellect,  will,  and  feeling. 
By  the  subordination  of  the  will  to  desire, 
Hamilton  (ib.  p.  6S1)  says  that  he  virtually 
abolished  all  ii«edom,  responsibili^,  and 
mOraUty.  Hamilton  everywhere  shews  a 
strong  dislike  to  Brown,  whose  influence  was 
suppfainted  by  his  own.  In  an  article  in 
the  'Edinburjfh  Review'  (October  1880), re- 
printed in  his  'Dissertations,'  he  aecuses 
Brown  of  totally  misunderstanding  the  his- 
tory of  previous  theories  of  perception,  and 
of  grossly  misrepresenting  Beid.  Brown 
speaks  with  some  severity  of  Reid,  and 
Stewart  had  protested  against  this,  and  con- 
demned the  general  hastiness  of  Brown's 
work  in  a  note  to  the  third  volume  of  his 
•Elements'  (published  in  1826)  (Stbwabi'b 
Works,  ir.  377).  He  had  been  unconscions 
of  his  colleague's  sentiments  till  the  public*^ 
tionofthe lecturee  in  Welsh's 'Life.'  Hamil- 
ton's dislike  is  obvious,  and  his  charges  of 
plagiarism  seem  to  be  unfair  as  against  lec- 
tures intended  for  learners,  and  published 
after  the  author's  death,  and  without  his  ex- 
planations. Whatever  Brown's  originality,  he 
was  the  last  and  a  very  vigorous  representa- 
tive of  the  Scotch  school,  modified  by  French 
influence,  but  not  affected  by  the  German  phi- 
losophy, which,  under  the  influence  of  Hamil- 
ton uid  his  followers,  has  since  so  deeply  af- 
fected philosophical  speculation  in  Scotland. 

[Welsh's  Aeconnt  of  the  Life  and  Writings, 
&c.,  1820  (an  abridgment  is  prefixed  to  the  later 
editions  of  the  lect^es) ;  M'Cosh's  Scottish  Phi- 
losophy, pp.  817-87.]  L.  8. 

BROWN,  THOMAS  JOSEPH,  D.D. 
(1798-1860),  catholic  bishop,  was  bom  at 
Bath  on  2  May  1708.  His  education  began 
at  a  small  protestant  school  in  that  city, 
while  his  religious  instruction  was  entrusted 
by  his  cathobc  parents  to  the  care  of  Ralph 
Ainsworth,  then  the  priest  in  charge  of  the 
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Bath  mifision.    At  Ainsworth's  instance  he 
was  Bent  in  1807  to  Acton  Burnell,  near 
SbrewBharr,  where  the  Benedictine  monks 
had  opened  a  college.    There  he  remained 
for  seven  years,  towards  the  end  of  which 
time  he  received  the  Benedictine  habit,  on 
19  April  1813.  Early  in  1814  he  acoompanied 
the  community  on  their  migration  to  their 
new  home  at  Downside  in  Somersetshire. 
At  the  new  college  of  St.  Ghregory's,  Down- 
side, Brown  remained  in  residence  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.    He  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  on  7  April  182S  in 
Londmi,  and  almost  immediately  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Downside.    That 
office  he  held  for  upwards  of  seventeen  years. 
Throughout  that  period  he  conducted  the 
dogmatic  course  mvariably  in  Latin.    As 
Bishop  Hedley  says,  in  his  funeral  sermon 
(p.  6), '  Unwearying  study,  extreme  pains  in 
collaung  author  with  author  and  passage 
with  passage,  and    unfailing   accuracy  of 
memory — these,  in  his  best  days,  were  the 
characteristics  of  his  class  lessons.'    In  1829 
he  was  sent  to  Rome  as  «ociuf  with  Fr. 
Bichard  Marsh,  then  president-general,  to 
conduct  a  most  delicate  case  before  the  Bo- 
man  Onria.    Three  years  before  this  Brown 
had  published  '  A  Letter  to  the  Very  Bev. 
Archdeacon  Daubeny,  LL.D.,  exposing  the 
Miarepreaentations  of  his  Thurd  Chapter  on 
Transubstantiation,'  1826.    On  his  return  to 
England,  Brown  attained  a  position  of  great 
emmence,  both  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
press.    For  five  da^s  together,  in  1830,  he, 
with  five  of  hiscoreligiouists,  confronted  three 
members  of  the  Protestant  Beformation  So- 
ciety in  the  riding  school  at  Cheltenham,  in 
'  the  presence  of  four  thousand  people.    The 
fifth  day's  oontroversy  closed  with  a  scene  of 
riotous  confusion.  Soon  afterwards  appeared 
'  Substance  of  the  Arguments  adopted  oy  the 
Roman  Catholic  Advocates  in  the  Recent  Dis- 
cussion at  Cheltenham  on  the  Bule  of  Faith, 
collected  from  Notes  taken  during  the  Discus- 
sion by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Brown,  S.T.P.,'  1830. 
In  1833  a  controversy  sprang  up  between 
Brown  and  two  protestant  cler^rmen,  the 
Rev.    Messrs.    Batchellor    and    Newnham. 
B;«wn's  argument  was  published  as  '  Catho- 
lic Truth  vindicated  against  the  Misrepre- 
sentations and  Calumnies  of  "  Popery  Un- 
masked,"' 1833.    Before  the  close  of  that 
year  Brown  was  appointed  cathedral  prior  of 
Winchester.    Early  in  1834  he  took  part  in 
the  controversy  long  afterwards  memorable 
as  '  The  Downside  Discussion.'    It  arose,  on 
10  Jan.  1834,  at  the  Old  Down  inn,  out  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  So- 
ciety, at  which  the  two  principal  speakers 
were  thn  Bev.  John  Lyons  and  the  Rev.  £d-  j 


ward  Tottenhun.  A  friend  of  Brown's  hav- 
ing formaUy  challenged  those  gentlemen  to 
a  disputation,  six  meetings  were  soon  after- 
wards arranged  to  take  place  in  the  collage 
chapel  at  Downside.  Tniase  meetings  came 
off  in  1884,  and  in  1886  appealed  the 
'  Authentic  Report  of  the  Discussion  which 
took  place  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Roman  Oa- 
tholic  Oollaze  of  Downside,  near  Bath.  Sub- 
jects :  Uie  Rule  of  Faith  and  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass.'  Soon  afterwards,  in  the  same 
year,  was  published  'Supplement  to  the 
Downside  Discusaion,  by  the  Rev.  T.  J. 
Brown,  DJ>.'  Brown  had  been  eleoted, 
18  July  1884,  prior  of  Downside,  and  had 
received  six  dajrs  afterwards,  24  July,  his  cap 
as  doctor  of  divinity.  Immediately  after  his 
Section  to  the  pnorship  he  resumed  with 
unabated  energy  nis  teaching  labours  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  In  July  1840  the  vicars 
apostolic  in  E^land  were  increased  from 
four  to  eight,  "Wales,  until  then  included  in 
the  western  district,  being  formed  into  a 
separate  vicariate.  Oregory  XVI,  who  as 
Cardinal  OappeUari  had  years  before  dien 
learned  to  appreciate  his  capacities,  named 
Brown  at  onoe  the  first  oishop  of  the 
Welsh  district.  He  accepted  the  dignity  at 
last  with  profound  reluctance.  His  episco- 
pal consecration  by  Bishop  Griffith  took 
place  on  28  Oct.  1840,  in  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Pierrepoint  Place,  Bath,  the  title  assumed 
by  him  being  Bishop  of  Apollonia  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Thessalonica.  The  newly 
created  diocese  embraced  the  twelve  counties 
of  Wales,  with  Herefordshire  and  Mon- 
mouthshire. S[is  vicariate  was  very  extendi 
sive  and  extremely  impoverished.  It  in- 
cluded within  it  only  nineteen  chapels.] 
EleTon  of  these  belonging  to  Hereford  and| 
Monmouth,  no  more  than  eight  in  all  apper-i 
tained  to  the  dozen  Welsh  counties.  On  tho 
formation  of  the  catholic  hierarchy  Brown| 
was  translated,  on  29  Sept.  1850,  to  tha{ 
newly  constituted  see  of  Newport  and  Mi 
nevia.  SQs  jurisdiction  was  thenceforth 
stricted  to  the  six  counties  of  South  Wi 
with  the  shires  of  Hereford  and  Monmoui 
Towards  the  close  of  that  year  he  was  dra' 
into  the  last  of  hia  more  noteworthy  th 
logical  discussions.  It  began  on  8  Dec  1850 
in  a  correroondence  which  was  not  completer 
until  18  Jan.  1852.  Immediately  upon  iti 
conclusion  it  appeared  as  '  A  Controversy  oi 
the  Infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ani 
the  Doctrine  of  Article  VI  of  the  Church  o 
England,  between  Bishop  Brown  and  the  Rei; 
Joseph  Baylee,  M.A.,  Prmcipal  of  St.  Aidant 
College,  Birkenhead,'  1862.  Besides  thij 
and  uie  works  already  enumerated,  Browt 
published  'Monita  Confessarioruio,'  and  i| 
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^ecry  maajaitides 

,  '  "w^tli.  Ikls  fclxea  'well-known 

8^  i^]T[lioolo^fLBB]  P[rofe88orl.   In 

AV  ^^y^  pe«Tn  i  fnamoix  &om  the  holy  see 

ftMii«hrtralch«.pit«r-  sbould  be  formed  ex- 

]  01  Bme^det^ukie  xhoxiIgs.  He  thus  guo- 

a  reviving  xiTnlear   -fclie  new  hierarchy 

1 «  we  most  xexnatrlkckble  and  distinctive 

I  01  the  jwcd-x-ef'oxTxxa.'tion  hieraichr  of 

i   On  29  Setpt^  1873  John  Outhbert 

tey  wu  conaecrekt^^td  l>iaIiop  auzOiaiT,  and 

^^^ywn  kteir  -^ras   liis   successor  in  the 

^^  of  Newport  and.    "Ntene-yia.     Before  the 

•'S*  of  his  life  Bto~«vh  -^vas  for  ntany  years 

w  Kaiior  member   of  -the  Cnglish  catholic 

)prui»ie,    For  foxt^y  yeaxs  together  he  was 

^*Tgy  literal  axid.  pxisoitWe  sense  a  bishop 

itpoyaty.    Hisuxg  &11.  tlxxough  his  long  lite 

j^naatAy   at    5   A.1C.,    lie    persistently  tiai- 

ftflM,  nteacSied,  -^vrote,  saved,  and  begged 

ttlaanock.     A^ixd. -wit.il  such  good  effect  did 

^tnend'VmnMkVE  in  tlxair  interests  that,  in- 

Mn  of  tiha  xaneteen.  chapels  and  nineteen 

jnate  he  had.  {ound  in  his  huge  vicariate  of 

te 'Welsh,  distcict,  lie  left  in  his  oompara- 

tiraly  mnc^  smshUaT  diocese  of  Newport  and 

Mflkevia  %£ty-eaght  churches  and  sixty-two 

irirrtn     'Bio-wn    died    on    12    AinrU  1880, 

AoKtW  heCore  the  oompletion  of  nig  eighty- 

aeeoDd  yeax^  at  his  resiaenoe  in  Bnllingnam, 

Hweliirdahire. 

(Bnow'a   Neerology  of  the  English  Benedie- 

~^ram  1«00  to  1888,  p.  174;  Men  of  the 

lOfch  ad.,  p.  IfiS ;  Maadere  Brady*!  Bpi- 

SneeeanoB,  pp.  337,  864,  424-4 ;  Olivet's 

giuBtiatuig  tile  History  of  the  Ca- 
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BcIiRioii,&c.,pp.2A2,2S3;  The  Downside 
B^  1,  July  1880,  Memoir,  pp.  4-16; 
Itegister  for  1880,  p.  160;  Tablet, 
n  April  1 880,  p.  408 ;  Weekty  Begister,  17  April 
mo.  pp.  S41.  246.]  C.  Bl 

BROrWir  or  BBOWmB,  ULYSSES 
WATTTHfTT.TAN  voH  (1706-1767),  count  of 
th*  lady  Bonian  empire,  baron  de  Oamus 
^ti.  Mo«mtaay,  and  fleld-maishal  in  the  iror- 
fTsKirt  annie&  was  son  of  Ulysses,  baron 
an  Irish  colonal  of  cavalry  in  die 

army  ennobled  for  his  militaiy  ser- 

by  the  emperor  Charles  YI,  and  was 

Baale  on  23  Oct.  1706.    He  entered 

.  service  at  an  early  age  and  di»- 

.  himself  oa  several  occasiona.    At 

of  twenty-one  he  married  the  young 

I  Maoie  fliilippine  von  Maranes, 

'  of  George  Adam  Martinet,  who  for 

time  was  imperial  vicegerent  in  tiie 

I  of  Naples.   Brown's  innnential  con- 

j  as  well  aa  his  personal  merits,  se- 

l  his  rapid  advancement.  At  twenty>-nine 

conamaaded  an  Austrian  infantry  r^- 

Bt  ia  Italy,  snd  a  few  years  later,  oa  tna 


aoceasion  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  1 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  field-marsh 
lieutenant  and  appointed  to  command 
Silesia.  In  the  campaigns  in  Italy  in  174S. 
he  greatly  distinguishea  himself,  particular 
at  the  Mttle  of  Piacenza,  where  he  coi 
manded  the  Austrian  left,  and  mainly  co 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  day.  Wh( 
the  Austrians  moved  southward  ^e  city 
Gienoa  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and  he  su 
sequently  commanded  the  imperialist  troo 
that  crossed  the  Vac  and  entered  Franc 
estaUiahi^  their  outposts  a  few  miles  firo 
Toulon.  His  withdrawal  from  Gtooa  w 
considered  a  masterly  operation.  After  tl 
convention  of  Nixca  in  1749  he  returned 
Vienna,  and  held  commands  inTransylvan 
and  Bohemia.  He  became  a  fleld-marsh 
in  1763.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  seven  yea 
war  he  was  in  Silesia,  and  oommanded  ti 
Austrians  at  the  battle  of  Lobositc  S 
lieving  a  dual  command,  as  proposed  by  Mai 
Theresa,  to  be  prejudicial  to  public  interest 
Brown  offered  to  serve  under  the  orders 
Frinoe  Oharlea  of  Lorraine,  the  emprest^s  i 
vourite,  in  Bohwnia,  and  there,  while  hea 
ing  a  bayonet-charge  of  grenadiers  on  t 
Prussian  line  before  the  "mlih  of  Prague,  i 
6  May  1767,  was  struck  by  a  cannon-eiM 
which  shattered  one  of  his  legs.  He  w 
carried  from  the  field,  and  died  of  his  worn 
at  Prague  on  26  June  following,  leaving  1 
hind  nun  ^e  reputation  of  a  consumnu 
general  and  aa  able  and  successful  neg 
tiator.  His  biography  was  published  in  G( 
man  and  in  French  in  1767. 

[AUf^meine  Deutsche  Biograptue  (Lsipz 
1876),  lii.  369-78,  the  particulars  in  which  t 
taken  from  ZavarlSsaige  LebensbeecfareibniiK  v 
U.  M.  Ckmnt  von  Brown  (Leipzie  and  Frankfo 
1767) ;  Baron  O'Oahill's  Oe8chi(£te  der  groest 
Heeifuhrer  der  neneren  Zeit  (Bostadt,  1786), 
264-816.  English  readers  will  find  compmidic 
notices  of  Count  Brown's  military  operations 
Sir  B.  Cost's  Annals  of  the  Wars  of  the  Sgbteei 
Century  (London,  1860-1);  Carlyle's  f^eri 
the  Great]  H.  M.  C. 

BBOWN,  WILLIAM  Id.  1814),  r« 
admiral,  of  an  old  Leicestersnire  family,  w 
made  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  in  1788,  a 
a  commander  in  1792,  when  he  came  hoi 
from  the  Mediterranean  in  command  of  t 
Zebra  sloop.  After  sixteen  months' unevei 
ful  service  on  the  home  station,  in  comma 
of  the  Kingfisher  and  Fly  sloops,  he  'n 
advanced  to  post  rank  on  29  Oct.  1793. 
1794  he  commanded  the  Venus  frigate  in  t 
Channel  fleet  under  Lord  Howe,  and  in  1 
was  present  at  the  action  of  1  June,  I 
without  any  opportunity  of  distinction. 
1796   he  commanded   the   Alemdne,  ai 
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though  in  feehle  health,  continued  in  her  on 
the  home  station  and  the  ooast  of  Portugal 
till  November  1797,  when  hewaa  discharged 
to  Bick  quarters  at  Lisbon.  On  his  recovery, 
he  was  m  March  1798  appointed  by  Lord  w;. 
Vincent  to  the  Defence,  of  74  guns,  and  on 
her  being  paid  oS  in  the  following  January 
he  commissioned  the  Santa  Dorothea. 

In  1806  Brown  commaaded  the  Ajax, 
of  74  guns,  and  in  her  was  present  in  the 
action  off  Cape  Finisterre  on  22  July ;  but 
by  bearing  up  at  the  critical  moment  of 
the  attack,  in  order  to  communicate  with 
the  adnuial,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  fog, 
he  weakened  the  English  van,  and  must  be 
considered  as  to  some  extent  a  cause  of  the 
unsatisfactory  result  of  the  action  (Jajcbs, 
Naval  BUtory,  1860,  iii.  861).  He  after- 
wards, at  the  request  of  Sir  Robert  Calder, 
left  the  Ajax  in  command  of  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  returned  to  England  in  order  to 
give  evidence  at  Calder's  court-martial  [see 
C&LDB&,  Sib  Bobebi].  He  was  thus  absent 
from  Trafalgar,  where  the  Ajai  was  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Pilfold.  Brown  was 
afterwards  for  some  time  commissioner  of 
the  dockyards  at  Malta  and  at  Sheemess. 
He  attained  his  flag  rank  in  1812,  and  in 
June  181S  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  at  Jamaica,  wnere  he  died,  20  Sept. 
1814,  after  an  illness  of  five  days.  He  mar- 
ried a  dau^ter  of  Mr.  John  Travers,  a 
director  of  the  East  India  Company,  by 
whom  he  had  several  childr»i. 

[O'Byme's  Nav.  Biog.  Diet,  under  '  Charles 
Foreman  Brown '  and  *  'William  Cheselden 
Browne ;'  Official  Correapondence  in  the  Public 
Record  Office.]  J.  K.  L. 

BROWN,  WILLIAM,  D.D.  (1766- 
18S6),  historical  writer,  was  bom  in  1766. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Stir- 
ling in  1791,  was  presented  to  the  parish  of 
Eskdalemuir  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuoh  in 
1792,  and  fulfilled  there  the  duties  of  mini- 
ster for  forty-three  years.  In  1797  he  married 
Margaret  Moffat,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  the  university  of  Aberdeen  in  1816,  and 
died  on  21  Sept.  1886.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  '  AntiquiUes  of  the  Jews '  (2nd  ed.  1826, 
2  vols.),  and  wrote  the  '  Account  of  the  Pa- 
rish of  Eskdalemuir '  in  4^he  '  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Scotland.'  His  work  on  the  Jews 
enters  with  great  detail  into  their  customs 
and  religious  ceremonials,  but  barely  touches 
upon  their  political  history  or  ethnical 
peculiarities. 

[Hew  Scott's  Fasti  Eecleeiv  ScotieanK,  toL  i. 
part  ii.  685;  G«nt.  Mag.  new  leriea,  iv.  594; 
Chamben'a  Historical  Newspaper.]        N.  0. 


BBOWN,  WILLIAM  (1777-1857),  ad- 
miral in  the  navy  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  accompanied  his  family  to  Ame- 
rica in  1786,  and,  oeinp  there  left  destitute 
by  the  death  of  his  &ther,  obtained  employ- 
ment as  cabin-boy  on  board  a  merchant  ship. 
In  1796  he  was  pressed  into  an  English 
man-of-war,  and  served  for  several  years  in 
the  navy.    Afterwards,  having  obtained  the 
command  of  an  English  merraiant  ship,  he 
came,  in  1812,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he 
settled  with  his  family.      In  1814  he  ac- 
cepted a  naval  command  in  the  service  of 
the  republic.      He  engaged  a  Spanish  flo- 
tilla at  the  mouth  of  the  Uruguay,  and  he 
fought  another  and  more  decisive  action  ofl' 
Monte  Video,  capturing  four  of  the  Spanish 
vessels  and  dispersing  the  rest.    He  received 
the  title  of  admiral,  and  fitted  out  a  privateer, 
in  which  he  cruised  against  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Pacific.     His  ship  was  visited  oy  an  Eng- 
lish man-of-war,  sent  to  Antigua,  and  there 
condemned,  but  was  afterwards  restored  on 
appeal  to  the  home  government.     Brown 
lived  in  retirement  at  Buenoe  Ayres   till 
December  1826,  when  Brazil  declared  war 
against  the  republic  and  blockaded  the  River 
Plate.    On  4Feb.  1826  Brown  attacked  tha 
enemy  of  more  than  four  times  his  material 
force,  and  drove  them  eight  leagues  down 
the  coast.    In  February  1827  Brown  engaged 
and  almost  totally  destroyed  a  squadron  oi 
nineteen  small  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Uruguay.     On  9  April  he  put  to  sea  with  t 
few  brigs,  and  was  at  once  Drought  to  actioi 
by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy.     Some  0I 
the  brigs  seem  to  have  got  back  withoul 
much  loss  ;  Brown,  though  badly  wounded 
succeeded  in  running  one  ashore  and  settini 
fire  to  her ;  the  other  was  reduced  to  a  wreci 
and  captured.     The  loss  obliged  the  republii 
to  enter  on  negotiations  which  resulted  in  1 
peace.    In  the  civil  war  of  1842-6  Browi 
was  again  in  command  of  the  fleet  of  Bueno 
Ayres,  and  with  a  very  inefficient  force  kep 
up  the  blockade  of  Monte  Video,  notwitfa 
standing  an  order  from  the  English  comino 
dore  to  throw  up  his  command.     In  184{ 
when  the  Engbah  and  French  squadron 
were  directed  to  intervene  and  restore  peac 
to  the  river,  their  first  step  was  to  take  pot 
session  of  Brown's  ships,  thus  reducing  nii 
to  compulsory  inactivity.   He  had  no  furth< 
service,  but  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  on  hi 
small  estate  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Buenc 
Ayres.    He  died  on  3  May  1867.    A  powei 
fm  ironclad,  named  the  Almirante  Bro-wi 
sUll  keeps  his  memory  living  in  tlie  navy  ( 
the  Argentine  republic. 

[Ifulhall's  English  in  South  America,  p.  1^ 
(with  a  portrait);  Brake's  Diet,  of  America 
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Bn|^^;  Uemmra  of  General  ]Iill«r  (1839); 
AiMige'i  HiabHry  of  BramI,  vol.  i. ;  Cheviilier 
k  aHit-Bobots's  Le  G^iral  Roow  *t  U  Qa«»- 
Mdtk  Fbta  (1848,  8to),  p.  41 ;  HalUUeu's 
Bhmm  Ajns,  Konte  Video,  and  A&irs  in  the 
KnrFttfe  (1844^  8to),  p.  27.]  J.  K.  L. 

BROWK,  Sib  WILLIAM  (178*- 
1M),  bene&ctor  to  lirerpool,  eldest  son  of 
.Utxiuider  Brown  of  Ballymena,  county  An- 
tBM,  tad  (hvee,  daughter  of  John  Davison 
rf  Dnainasole,  was  oom  at  Ballymena  on 
S)  Miy  1784.  At  twelve  years  of  a^  he  was 
flieed  nnder  tJie  caie  of  the  Rev.  jT  Bradley 
tt  Otttenck,  Yorlmhire,  whence  in  1800  he 
RtmBed  to  Ireland.  Soon  afterwards  he 
ailed  with  his  fiither  and  mother  for  the 
Ciitsd  States  of  America,  and  at  Baltimore, 
fkm  his  &ther  continued  the  linen  trade  in 
vliieh  he  had  been  engaged  in  IrdAnd,  re- 
ined in  the  oounting-Louse  his  commercial 
eiheition.  In  a  £aw  years  the  honse  at  Bal- 
tiaon  became  the  firm  of  Alexander  Brown 
t Scat, oonsiBtiiTg  of  the  father  and  his  sons, 
Willini,  John,  George,  and  James.  In  1809 
Tilliim  returned  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
otiUiahed  a  branch  of  the  firm  in  Liveipool, 
ud  they  shortiv  afterwards  abandcmed  the 
odoBTe  linen  business  and  became  general 
■eidiaBts.  The  transactions  of  the  finn  soon 
steaded  so  as  to  require  further  branches. 
Aaes  estsfalisbed  himself  at  New  York 
■ad  John  at  PhiLulelphia,  and  on  the  death 
ft  their  &ther  the  buuness,  then  the  most 
BtcBsiTe  in  the  American  trade,  was  con- 
Innd  by  the  four  Iwothers,  Oeorge  renudn- 
^  in  Baltimore.  The  disastrous  aspect  of 
■ain  m  1839  induced  the  brothers  Qeoige 
nd  John,  who  had  by  this  time  realised 
*B^  fifftones,  to  retire  from  the  firm, 
IttTisg  "William  the  eldest  and  James  the 
TiXBiest  to  continue  the  concern.  They 
Mw  becinw  bankers  la  the  sense  of  eonduct- 
agtwiMmissions  of  money  on  public  account 
^^nea  the  two  hemispheres,  and  in  this 
fonit  and  the  business  of  merchants  they 
njoired  immense  wealth.  In  1626  William 
|to  in  active  part  in  the  agitation  for  the 
afcoB  in  the  management  of  the  Idver- 
M  docks.  He  was  elected  an  alderman  of 
I'^tipoid  in  1831,  and  held  that  office  until 
uH.  HewisthennsucceeafulAnti-Comlaw 
UMie  candidate  for  South  Lancashire  in 
1^  Hewas,howieTer,retiiniedinl846,and 
tMinoed  to  represent  South  Lancashire  until 
"April  1869.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
■»  of  Brown,  Shipley,  &  Co.,  Liverpool  and 
l^odoB  merclunts,  and  at  one  time  was  the 
^finnuxrftheAtlantieTelegraphCknnpany. 
OS  name  is  prohoUy  best  known  by  the  m  u- 
jMwt  fift  winch  he  bestowed  on  his  adopted 
»»«.  He  erected  the  Free  Public  Library 


and  Derby  Museum  at  Liverpool,  which  was 
opened  on  8  Oct.  1860,  at  a  cost  to  himself  of 
40,000/.j  the  corporation  providingthe  site  and 
foundation  and  furnishing  the  building.  At 
the  inauguration  of  the  volunteer  movement 
in  1868  be  raised  and  equipped  at  his  own  ex- 
pense a  corps  of  artillery,  wuich  ranked  as  the 
ist  brigade  of  Lancashire  artillery  volun- 
teers. He  was  created  a  baronet  on  24  Jan. 
1868,  and  in  the  same  year  he  served  as  sheriff 
for  tbe  connty  of  Lancashire.  He  did  not, 
however,  live  long  to  enjoy  his  honours,  as  he 
died  at  Kichmond  Hill,  Liverpool,  on  3  March 
1864.  He  was  always  an  advocate  of  free 
trade,  and  particularly  favoured  the  idea  of  a 
decimal  currency.  On  the  proving  of  his  will 
on  21  May  1864  Uie  personally  was  sworn 
under  900,000/. 

He  married,  on  1  Jan.  1810,  Sarah,  daugh- 
ter of  Andrew  Gibson  of  Ballymena;  she 
died  on  6  March  1368.  The  eldest  son,  Alex- 
ander Brown,  having  died  on  8  Oct.  1849, 
the  grandson.  Lieutenant-colonel  William 
Richmond  Brown,  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy 
in  1864.  Sir  W.  Brown  was  the  author  ot 
a  pamphlet  entitled  '  Decimal  Coinage.  A 
Letter  from  W.  Brown,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  Francis 
Shand,  £sq.,  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce,'  1864. 

[Oent.  Mag.  xvi.  M7-8  (1864);  Illustrated 
London  News,  xix.  70  (1861),  with  portrait; 
H.  R.  Fox  Bourne's  En^ish  MerchanU  (1866), 
u.  299-30 1 ,  306-20.]  O.  C.  B. 

BROWH,  WILLIAM  LAURENCE 
(1766-1830),  theological  writer,  was  bom  at 
tltiecht  in  Holland,  where  his  father  was 
minister  of  the  English  church,  7  Jan.  1766. 
His  father  having  been  appointed  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history  at  St.  Andrews, 
Scotland,  the  son  studied  at  the  university ; 
but  afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Utrecht, 
where,  aftw  completing  his  theological 
studies,  he  was  in  1778  ordained  minister  of 
the  English  church.  He  obtained  in  1783 
tbe  Stolpian  prize  at  Leyden  for  an  essay  on 
the  origm  of  evil,  and  various  prizes  from  the 
Teylenon  Society  at  Haarlem,  the  subject  of 
one  being  '  On  the  natural  Equality  of  Man.' 
In  1784  the  university  of  St.  Ancuews  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1788  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
and  ecclesiastical  history  at  Utrecht,  and  two 
years  after  he  became  rector  of  the  university. 
Thereafter  there  was  added  to  his  duties  the 
professorship  of  the  law  of  nature. 

Driven  from  Holland  in  1795  by  the 
French  invasion,  Brown  with  his  wife  and 
five  children  crossed  the  CSiannel  in  mid 
winter  in  an  open  boat,  and  after  a  stormy 
passage  landed  at  London.    The  magistrates 
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of  Aberdeen  ajtpointecl  him  to  the  diair  of 
divinity  in  Manschal  Collie  on  the  leeigna- 
tion  of  Dr.  Oeoive  Campbdl,  and  in  1796  he 
also  aucoeeded  Campbell  as  principal  of  the 
uniTersity. 

Brown  soon  became  a  conspicnons  and 
influential  member  of  the  general  assembly, 
sympathising  mainly  with  the  reforming 
party  in  the  churui.  He  made  sevenu 
contributions  to  literature  after  his  arrival 
in  Scotland,  the  most  important  being  '  An 
Essay  on  the  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Ciiator,' 
written  in  response  to  the  offer  of  valuable 
prixes  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Burnett 
ofDens,  Aberdeen,  2  vols.  8vo,  1816.  Brown's 
essay  obtained  the  first  prize,  amounting  to 
1,360/.,  the  second  beinf  awarded  to  the  Uev. 
John  Bird  Sumner,  uterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Another  elaborate  work 
was  entitled  '  A  Comparative  View  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  the  other  forms  of  religion 
which  have  existed,  and  still  exist,  in  the 
world,  particularly  with  rMfard  to  their  moral 
tendency,'  2  vols.  8vo,  182^  He  died  11  May 
1880. 

Brown's  works  were  written   from  the 

fiat  of  view  of  the  time,  and  were  marked 
considerable  ability;  but  the  standpoint 
discussion  has  altered  so  completely  that 
nowthey  have  little  more  than  an  antiquarian 
interest. 

[Catalogne  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Hew  Scott's  Fasti,  iii  476 ;  B.  Cham- 
bers's Eminent  Scotsmen.]  W,  Q.  B. 

BEOWNBILL,  THOMAS  ROBSON. 
[See  RoBsos.] 

BBOWNE.       [See    also    Bbout    and 

B'BOWS.'] 

BROWNE,  ALEXANDER  (JL  1660), 
miniature  painter,  engraver,  and  printseller, 
who  lived  m  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  painted 
the  portrait  <tf  that  monarch  and  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  In  1676  he  published 'Ars 
Pictoria,  or  an  Academy  treating  of  Drawing, 
Paintiitf,  Limning,  and  Etching,'  fol.,  Lon- 
don, "nie  designs  are  after  foreign  urtists, 
and  chiefly  copied  from  Bloemart's  drawing- 
book.  Mr.  J.  Chaloner  Smith,  in  his  '  Cata- 
logue of  British  Mezzotint  Portraits,'  enu- 
merates forty-four  plates  after  A.  van  Dyck 
and  Sir  Peter  Lely,  which  were  published 
by  Browne  '  at  the  blew  balcony  in  Little 
Queen  Street,'  but  do  not  bear  any  engraver's 
name.  It  has  been  conjectured,  but  on  in- 
sufficient grounds,  that  these  may  be  the  work 
of  Browne  himself. 

[BedgTSTe's  Dictionary  of  Aitisti,  1878.] 

IkF. 


BROWNE,  Sib  ANTHONY  {d.  1648), 
politician,  only  son  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne, 
standard-bearer  of  Elngland  and  constable 
of  Calais,  and  of  his  wife  Ladj  Lucy  Nevill, 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  Jomi  Nevill,  mar- 
quis Montacute,  and  niece  of  Richard,  earl  of 
Warwick,  was  Imighted  in  1623  after  the  suc- 
cessful siege  of  Morlaix.  In  1 624  he  was  made 
esquire  of  the  body  to  King  Heniy  Vm,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  death  of  Henry  he 
became  more  and  more  the  Mend  of  his  sove- 
reign. In  1626  he  was  created  lieutenant 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  during  the  minority  ot 
Edward,  earl  of  Derby.  In  162&  and  again 
in  1688,  Browne  was  sent  into  France ;  on 
the  first  occarion  to  invest  Francis  I  with 
the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  on  the  second  to 
attend  that  king  to  Nice  for  the  conference 
with  the  pope  respecting  the  divorce  ot 
Henry  Yin  and  Catherine  of  Arragon.  In 
1639  Browne  was  made  master  of  the  horse, 
and  in  1640  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the 
Garter. 

Battle  Abb^  was  granted  to  Browne  in 
1688 ;  he  occupied  the  abbot's  lodging,  and 
razed  to  the  ground  the  church,  the  cloisters, 
and  the  chapter-house.  At  the  same  time 
he  received  tne  priory  of  St.  Mair  Oveiy  in 
Southwark,  and  the  house  whicn  he  Ituilt 
there  was  for  generations  the  London  re- 
sidence of  his  descendants  the  Viscounts 
Montaf^e.  The  manors  of  Godstow,  of 
Send  m  Sussex,  and  of  Brede,  which  in- 
cluded a  considerable  part  of  the  town  of 
Hastings,  were  also  granted  to  Browne;  and 
in  1648,  on  the  death  of  his  half-brother.  Sir 
William  Iltzwilliam,  E.G.,  earl  of  South- 
ampton, he  inherited  the  Cistercian  abbey 
of  Waverley,  the  monasteries  of  Bayham 
near  Lamberhurst  and  of  Caloeto  near 
ArundeL  the  priory  of  Easeboume,  and  the 
estate  of  Cowdray,  both  close  to  Midhurat. 
Part  of  the  magnificent  mansion  of  Cow- 
dray had  already  been  built  by  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  but  was  enlarged  by  Browne. 
He  was  M.P.  for  Surrey  in  1642  and  1647. 

In  1640  Browne  was  sent  to  the  oonit  of 
John  of  Oleves  to  act  as  proxy  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  "VUJ.  with  Anne  of  Oleves. 
In  1648  he  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Scots,  and  in 
the  following  year,  as  master  of  the  harse, 
he  attended  Henry  VIII  at  the  riege  of 
Boulogne.  In  1646  he  was  made  justica 
in  eyre  of  all  the  king's  forests  north  of  the 
Trent,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  consti- 
tuted standard-bearer  to  Henry  Vlll  as  his 
father  had  been  to  Henry^L  During  the 
last  illness  of  Henry  VlU.  Browne,  with 
'good  courage  and  conscience,'  undertook  to 
tdl  the  king  of  his  approaching  end.    Henry 
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Mnttd  him  gnazdian  to  Prince  Edward 
adto.Ptincew  fHizabeth,  made  him  one  of 
Ui  exeeoton,  and  left  him  a  legacy  of  800^ 
Ob  Ae  king's  death  Browne  went  to  Hert- 
iad  ia  order  to  tell  the  news  to  the  Toanjg 
piiCB;  and  whan  Edward  VI  made  his 
fihlic  entrr  into  London,  Browne,  as  master 
ofdwlion^rode  next  to  him.  But  Browne 
nrrired  Henry  VIII  only  one  year.  On 
i  Mij  1618  his  died  at  a  house  which  he 
U  Wilt  at  Byfleet  in  Surrey.  He  was 
Mad  with  great  pomp  at  Battle,  under  a 
^Indid  altu-tomb  wtiich  he  had  himself 


was  twiee  maxried.  His  ixat 
lift,  iHiose  effigy  lies  on  the  tomb  at 
Bitde  beside  his  own,  was  Alys,  daughter 
of  Sb  John  Qage,  K.Q.,  constable  of  the 
Tomt.  By  her  m  had  seven  sons  and  three 
dnditHB;  the  eldest  son,  Anthony,  suo- 
aeduto  his  iiatiier's  estates,  and  was  created 
is  1654  Visoovuit  Monta^^ne.  Browne's  se- 
aai  wi&  was  Lady  Eluabeth  Fit^erald, 
Jughter  d  Gerald,  ninth  earl  of  ^dare, 
•ad  better  known  as  '  the  fair  Geraldine.' 
At  tht  time  of  this  marriage  Browne  was 
KXtj,  and  the  bride  only  fiftaen  years  of  age. 
Hs  two  stms  died  in  infancy.  After  the 
dtitbcf  finiwne  his  young  widow  married 
&t  Edward  Clinton,  first  earl  of  Linc<dn, 
nd  wu  buried  with  him  in  St.  Oeorge'e 
O^  Windsor. 

[Golfins's  Peoage;  Baronagiimi  Oeneologi- 
m,  17(2;  Susses  Aiehcological  CoUeetions; 
I>inm]r'aHistai7ofSiu»ex.J      J.  A  E.  B. 

.  BEOWKE,  ANTHONY  (1510  P-16e7), 
?if>,  son  of  Sir  Wistan  Browne  of  Abbes- 
Ndnv  and  Lanronhoo  in  Essex,  knight,  and 
BiaMh,  dan^ter  of  William  Mordaunt 
(iTarTey  in  Bedfordshire,  was  bom  in  Essex 
•kmtlSlOand  studied  atOxfbrd  without  gra- 
iming.  Entering  at  the  Middle  Temple,  he 
*M>Rioiuted  reader  in  the  autumn  of  loo3, 
kt  did  not  read  until  Lent  of  the  following 
fit.  In  1668  (28  June)  he  purchased  of  the 
Itdj  Airne  of  Oleves  the  reyersion  of  the 
"•aocofCostedhallnear  Brentwood  in  Essex, 
*Udi  had  fotmerly  belonged  to  Thomas 
(^welL  He  was  M.P.  for  Loetwithiel, 
litt,Preston,166S,andMaldon,1654.  Being 
flit  o(  the  magnates  c£  Essex,  he  was  com- 
■■Nwad  with  Lord  Ridi  and  others  in  1654 
to  mhtet  the  Statute  of  Heretics  (2  &  3  Ph. 
k  )L  c.  6)  against  the  puritans  in  that  part 
''the  ooontiT.  He  would  seem  to  have  nad 
M  fixed  nligioos  opinions,  if  the  evidence  of 
)^Ws,  a  protestant,  burned  at  Chelmsford 
a  1586,  is  to  be  credited.  The  story 
■Ueh  i*  told  both  by  Foxe  and  Stiype 
«Ui  the  tSeek  that  Watts  being  asked  by 


Browne  whence  he  got  his  religious  views, 
replied '  Even  of  you,  sir ;  you  tau^t  it  me, 
and  none  more  than  you.  For  in  King  Ed- 
ward's days  in  open  sessions  you  spoke  against 
this  religion  now  used — ^no  prmcher  more. 
You  then  said  the  mass  was  abominable  and 
all  their  trumpery  besides,  wishing  and  ear- 
nestly  exhorting  that  none  should  believe 
therein,  and  that  our  belief  should  be  only 
in  Ohiist ;  and  you  then  said  that  whosoever 
should  bring  in  any  strange  nation  to  rule 
here  it  were  treason  and  not  to  be  suffered.' 
The  same  year  Browne  was  active  in  bringing 
one  William  Himter  to  the  stake  at  Brent- 
wood; and  in  the  following  year  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  privy  council '  for  his  dili- 
gent proceedings  against '  one  George  Eagles, 
ttHtu  Trudge-over-tlie-world,  whom  he  had 
executed  aa  a  traitor,  and  was  authorised '  to 
distaibute  his  head  and  quarters  according  to 
his  and  his  colleagues'  former  determination, 
and  to  proceed  with  his  accomplices  accord- 
ing to  tiie  qualities  of  their  offences.'  This 
Eagles  was  a  tailor  and  itinerant  preacher, 
who  was  convicted  of  treason  for  holding 
religious  meetings,  and  hanged,  drawn,  ana 
quartered.  The  earliest  mention  of  Browne 
in  the  reports  is  under  date  Michaelmas  tei^n 
1654,  when  he  argued  an  important  case  in 
the  common  pleas.  Li  1665  (16  Oct)  he 
took  the  degrees  of  seijeant-at-Iaw  and  king 
and  queen's  seijeant  together.  In  1568 
(6  Oct.)  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
the  common  bench,  and  at  once  liad  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  that  he  was  capable  of 
maintaining  the  prerogatives  of  that  office 
with  dne  tenacity.  The  office  of  exigenter 
of  London  and  other  counties  having  become 
vacant  during  the  lifetime  of  Browne's  pre- 
decessor. Sir  K.  Brooke,  the  queen,  by  letters 
patent  of  the  same  date  as  Browne's  appoint- 
ment, granted  the  office  to  a  nominee  of  her 
own,  one  OoleshilL  Browne  refusing  to  ad- 
mit OoleshiU,  and  admitting  his  own  nephew 
Scroggs,  Elizabeth  (who  had  acceded  in  the 
interim)  in  Michaelmas  term  1669  directed 
the  lord-keeper,  Nicholas  Bacon,  to  examine 
Ooleshill's  case.  In  the  result  tJie  judges  of 
th»  queen's  bench  were  assembled,  and  unani-* 
monsly  decided  that  the  action  of  Mary  in 

nting  the  office  was  illegal,  the  right  to 
>  b«jig  an  integral  port  ot  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  chief  justice,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  title  of  OoleshiU  was  null  and  void. 
Browne's  patent  had  at  first  been  renewed 
on  Elizabeth's  accession,  but  in  consequence 
of  his  energetic  conduct  in  enforciiur  the 
laws  against  heresy  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  dqprade  him,  and  accordingly  (22  Jan.) 
Dyer  was  made  chief  justice  and  Browne  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  a  puisne  judge.    In 
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1564  it  is  said  that  the  queen  ofiered  the 
office  of  clerk  of  the  hanaper  to  Browne,  and 
that  he  refiuad  it.  In  1666  he  was  knighted 
b^  the  queen  at  the  Parliament  Houm.  He 
died  on  16  May  1667  at  his  house  in  Essex. 
His  wife,  Joan,  only  daughter  of  W.  Faring^ 
ton,  died  in  the  same  year.  Biowne  is  credited 
by  Doleman  with  having  furnished  Motvan 
Philippe  with  the  legal  authoritieB  cited  in 
his  treatise  in  suppwt  of  the  title  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  to  the  succession  to  the  Eng< 
lish  throne,  of  which  the  bishop  of  Eo«a 
(John  Leslie)  made  considerable  use  in  his 
work  on  the  same  subject.  On  the  strength 
of  this  somewhat  doubtflil  connection  with 
literature,  Wood  accorded  him  a  niche  in 
the  '  Athenaa  Oxonienses.'  Plowden  speaks 
in  very  high  terms  of  his  legal  learning  and 
eloquence,  quoting  some  barbarous  el^acs 
to  tne  like  effect. 

[Kioolai's  Teetamenta  Yetnsta,  462 ;  Wood's 
Athenn  Ozon.  (Bliss),  i.  856,  i06, 433 ;  Morant's 
Essex,  i.  118,  120;  Foaa's  LiTee  of  the  Judges ; 
Stiype'a  Memorials  (fol.),  ii.  (pt.  ii.)  609,  iii 
(pt.  1.)  61,  196,  266,  340,  (pt.  if.)  400;  Narra- 
tives of  the  Befonnation  (Camden  Society),  212, 
287;  Foxe's  Martyrs  (ed.  1684),  iii.  167-9,  222, 
700-2;  Dugdale's  Orig.  217;  Dugdale's  Chron. 
Ser.  90,  91 ;  Wynne's  Seri.-at-Law;  Dyer's  Be- 
ports,  176  a;  Flowden's  Reports,  249,  856,  876.1 

J.  M.  R. 

BEOWNB,  ANTHONY,  first  Vmooitiit 
MoHTAOUB  (1526-1592),  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Anthony  Browne  (d.  1648)  [q.  v.]  and 
AIyBhi8wife,dau^terof  Sir  John  Gage.  He 
suooeeded  his  father  in  1648,  inheriting  with 
other  pro]^6r^  the  estates  of  Battle  Ablwy  and 
Oowdray  m  Sussex.  Like  his  father  he  was  a 
staunch  Roman  catholic,  yet  his  loyalty  to  the 
crown  was  above  suspicion,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Eliza- 
beth. He  was  M.P.  for  Guildford,  1542  and 
1547,Peter8field,  1553,  and  Surrey,  1554.  He 
was  knighted  at  the  coronation  of  Edward 
VI,  and  alUiough  he  was  in  the  Fleet  for  a 
short  time  in  1561  for  hearing  mass,  in  1652 
he  entertained  the  king  sumptuously  at  Cow- 
dray  House.  In  the  following  year  his  wife, 
liSdy  Jane,  daughter  of  Robert  Ratcliff,  earl 
of  Sussex,  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son.  He 
afterwardis  married  Magdalen,  a  daughter  of 
William,  lord  Dacre  of  Graystock  and  Gils- 
land,  and  W  her  had  five  sons  and  three 
daughters,  u  1554,  on  the  occasion  of  Mary's 
marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  he  was  created 
a  viscount,  and  chose  the  title  of  Montague, 
probably  becausehisgrandmother.  Lady  Lucy, 
had  been  daughter  and  coheiress  of  JohnNevill, 
marquis  Montacute.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
made  master  of  the  horse,  and  was  sent  to 
B»me  on  an  embassy  with  Thirlby,  bishop  of 


Ely,  and  Sir  Edward  Game  (tie  three  am- 
bassadors representing  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm),  to  treat  with  the  pope  concerning  the 
reconciliation  of  the  chordi  of  England  to  the 
papal  see.  In  1656  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  privy  council  and  a  knight  of  the  (barter, 
and  in  1657  he  act«d  as  lieutenant>-general  of 
the  English  forces  at  the  siege  of  St.  Quentin 
in  Picardy. 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Montague 
lost  his  seat  in  the  privy  council,  and  he 
boldly  expressed  his  dissoit  in  the  House 
of  Lords  irom  the  Acts  of  Stqtramacy  and 
Uniformity.  Nevertheless  he  was  employed 
two  years  afterwards,  in  1561,  on  a  special 
mission  to  the  court  of  Spain,  as  one  whom 
the  queen  'hlg^y  esteemed  fitr  his  great  pm> 
dence  and  wisdom,  though  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  Romish  religion.'  In  1562  he  made  a 
forcible  and  courageous  speedi  in  the  House 
oi  Lords  against  the  act  entitled  '  for  the  as- 
surance of  the  (jueen's  royal  power  over  all 
estates  and  subjects  within  her  dominions,' 
by  which  all  persons  were  bound  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy  if  required  to  do  so  by  a 
bishop  or  by  commissioners,  incurring  the 
penalties  of  prffimunire  for  refusing  to  take 
it,  and  of  hign  tieoson  if  the  refusal  was  per- 
sisted in.  Montague  opposed  the  measure,  not 
onlv  on  the  ground  that  the  queen's  Roman 
catholic  subjects  were  peaceably  and  loyally 
disposed,  but  also  as  being  in  itself  a  thing 
unjust  and  repugnant  to  the  natural  liberty 
of  men's  imderstanding  ...  for  what  man  is 
these  so  without  courage  and  stomach,  or  void 
of  all  honour,  that  can  consent  or  agree  to  re- 
ceive an  opinion  and  new  religion  by  force 
and  compulsion  P ' 

He  did  not,  however,  forfeit  the  favour  of 
Elizabeth.  He  was  one  of  the  forty-seven 
commissioners  who  sat  on  the  trial  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Soots  in  1687,  and  in  1588,  when  tfaie 
queen  reviewed  her  army  at  Tilbury  Fort, 
Montague  was  the  first  to  appear  on  the 
ground,  leading  a  troop  of  two  hundred  horse- 
men, and  accompanied  by  his  son  and  grand- 
son. Three  years  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  August  1591  the  queen 
paid  a  visit  to  Cowdray,  where  she  was  most 
magnificently  entertained  for  nearly  a  week. 
In  Ootobw  of  the  following  year  Montog^te 
died,  and  was  buried  in  Midhurst  Churt^ 
A  splendid  table  tomb  of  marble  and  alabaa* 
ter,  surmounted  by  a  kneeling  figure  of  him- 
self  and  recumbent  effigies  of  his  two  wives, 
was  erected  over  his  remains,  but  has  since 
been  removed  to  Easeboume  Church,  close  to 
the  mtrance  of  Cowdray  Park. 

[Bomet's  Histoiy  of  the  Reformation  (Pocock'a 
edition),  vols.  ii.  iii.  and  v. ;  Hallam's  Constitn- 
tionalHist.i.  11«,  117,  162;  Nichols's  Frogreues 
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J  Qmoi  Biabetb,  toI.  Hi, ;  Mis.  Bonndell's 
miiwj  d  Oovdraj,  eh.  it.]        W.  B.  W.  S. 

BfiOWHB,  ABTHTJB  (1766  P-1805),  aa 
]nA  ]fwjet,  bom  about  1766,  wae  the  son 
gf  ]{inntduke  Browne,  z^ctor  of  Trinity 
dMnk,  Newport,  Khods  Island,  who  in  1764 
na  a^iointea  one  of  the  original  fellows  of 
Bhode  ItUnd  College,  known  from  1804  as 
ftowB  Umvergity.  His  grandfather,  the 
E(T.  Arthur  Browne,  bom  at  Dro^eda  1690, 
na  educated  at  Trinitr  College,  DabUn,  be- 
c<»mii;B.A.  1726  and  M.A.  1729.  Li  1729 
be  emigiated,  at  Berkeley's  persuasion,  to 
Blude  Island,  and  was  for  six  years  the 
miirter  of  King's  Chapel,  Providence,  and  in 
1736  ke  became  episcojpal  minister  at  Forts- 
oooth,  New  Hampshire,  and  died  10  June 
177&  Aitbnr  Browne,  the  grandson,  was 
edoetted  at  a  school  established  in  Newport 
I7  Dr.  Berkdey.  His  father  died  from  the 
phatioos  <tf  the  TOTase  almost  immediately 
after  liu  return  to  RLoae  Island  from  Ireland, 
vUther  he  had  repaired  in  order  to  enter 
lb  no  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Arthur 
bovne  had  previously  been  entered  at  Har- 
nid  Ooll»B,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in 
1771.  Afftinit  V  College  he  gained  a  scholar- 
Ajpin  1774,  and  took hisBA. degree  inl776. 
H«  vu  elected  a  junior  fellow  in  1777,  pro- 
•ded  M.A.  1779,  and  was  called  to  the 
Iw  of  Ireland.  He  graduated  UUB.  (1780) 
ttd  LLD.  (1784),  and  in  1784  became  an 
adiscate  in  the  courts  of  delegates,  preroga* 
tire,  idminlty,  and  consistory,  and  for  a  long 
time  beld  tiie  vicar-genenlship  of  the  diocese 
rf  SiUare.  He  served  as  junior  proctor  of 
Ae  anirenity  in  1784,  and  as  senior  proctor 
-tming  become  a  senior  fellow  in  1795 — 
6n  1801  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1783 
W»»i  returned  to  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
■ow  H  member  for  the  university  of  Dublin, 
*Ucb  he  continued  to  represent  in  three  par- 
limBts  until  1800.  In  1786  Browne  became 
ngnu  prc^Msor  of  civil  and  canon  laws,  and 
•Swirds  published  '  A  Compendious  View 
«f  tlie  CSvU  Jaw,'  &c  (1798),  and  '  A  Com- 
(<ndiaas  View  of  the  Ecdosiastical  Law, 
'"'og  the  Substance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures 
ntdia  the  University  of  Dublin,'  &c.,  ftvo, 
I>«Win,  1799,  fto.  A  second  edition,  '  with 
^additions,'  was  published  as  'A  Com- 
fwdioM  View  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law  of 
Wuid,'  4c.,  8vo,  Dublin,  1803 ;  and  a '  first 
^wtKan_  edition  from  the  second  London 
**"<»,  with  great  additions,'  was  published 
••'A  OompMidious  View  of  the  CivJl  Law, 
ttd  of  the  Law  of  the  Admiralty,'  &o,,  2  vols. 
H  New  Ywk,  1840.  In  addition  to  his 
™r  of  law  Browne  thrice  held  the  regius 

Nettonhip  of  Greek  at  DnbUn  (from  1792 


to  1795,  from  1797  to  1799,  and  from  1801 
to  1805). 

Browne  was  made  king's  counsel  in  1796, 
became  prime  seijeant  in  1802,  and  in  1803 
was  admitted  a  bencher  of  the  Society  of  the 
King's  Iniu,  Dublin.  Browne  was  the  last 
to  hold  the  office  of  prime  Serjeant.  He 
died  on  Saturday  morning,  8  June  1806,  in 
dare  Street,  Dublin.  He  was  twice  mamed, 
and  had  by  his  first  wife  a  daughter,  and  a 
family  by  his  second  wife,  who,  with  five 
children,  survived  him. 

When  a  collie  corps  of  yeomanry  was 
formed  on  the  appearance  of  the  French  in 
Bantiy  Bay  in  December  1796,  Browne  was 
unanimously  elected  to  the  command.  In 
1787  he  defended  the  church  of  Ireland  in 
spite  of  much  abuse,  and  was  a  conscientious 
supporter  of  the  union.  Browne  published, 
in  imitation  of  Montaigne,  two  volumes  of 
'  Miscellaneous  Sketches,  or  Hints  for  Essays/ 
8vo,  London,  1798,  the  first  of  which  was  in- 
scribed '  to  his  daughter,  M.  T.  B. ; '  the  second 
'  to  the  memory  of  Marianne,'  his  first  wife. 
Browne  also  published,  as  a  study  in  fancy 
and  philology, '  Hussen  O  Dil.  Beauty  and 
the  Heart,  an  Allegoiy ;  translated  from  the 
Persian  Language,  &c.,  4to,  Dublin,  1801 ; 
and  he  was  also  the  author  of  '  A  Brief  Re- 
view of  the  Question,  Whether  the  Articles 
of  IJmerick  have  been  violated  P '  8vo,  Dub- 
lin, 1788,  a  defence  of  the  legislature  against 
the  calumnies  with  which  it  had  been  as- 
sailed during  the  session  preceding  its  pub- 
lication. 

[Dnblin  University  Calendar,  1883 ;  OstaloKue 
of  Dublin  Graduates,  1869 ;  Smyth's  Chroaide 
of  the  Law  Officers  of  Ireland,  1839;  Members  of 
Parliament:  Parliaments  of  Ireland,  Ifi69-I800, 
1877 ;  Becords  of  the  State  of  Bhode  Island, 
1856-66;  Panlkner's  Dublin  Journal,  II  and 
13  June  1806;  Walker's  Hibernian  Maganne, 
October  180S;  Monthly  Anthology,  1806 ;  Bipley 
and  Dana's  American  Cycloptedia,  1878-78 ; 
Duykinck's  Cydopcedia  of  American  liiteratore, 
1877.]  A.  H.  (J. 

BROWNE,  DAVID  (^.  1638),  a  learned 
Scotchman,  is  known  only  by  indications  in 
his  curious  books  on  calligraphy.  His  first 
work  was '  The  New  Invention,  intituled  Cal- 
ligraphia  or  the  Art  of  Fair  Writing  . . .  by 
His  Majesties  Scribe,  Master  David  Browne. 
Sainct Andrewes,  1622,'  12mo.  Itgives acopy 
of  King  James's  letter  granting  the  author 
'  the  only  licence  and  priviledge  .  .  .  under 
paine  of  1000  pounds  monie  to  be  paid  by  the 
contraveners.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  king, 
whose '  scribe '  he  calls  himself.  Its  270  pages 
comprise  arguments  and  instructions  full  of 
heavy  learning,  wise  saws,  puerile  illustra- 
tions, and  the  most  common  matters  ha'ring 
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reference  to  -writing.  Kins  James,  when  at 
Holyrood  House,  appears  to  nave  semi  and  ap- 
proved of  his  wonaerful  exercises^  illnstrated 
by  certain '  rare  practices  of  a  disciple,'  a  child 
only  nine  years  old.  His  book  ^ves  spaoes 
here  and  there  to  be  filled  np  by  his  derKs  for 
the  various  pupils  or  purchasers,  but  existing 
copies  are  witnout  these  necessary  illustra- 
tions of  the  art  His  second  work,  entitled 
'  The  Introduction  to  the  true  understanding 
of  the  whole  arte  of  expedition  in  teaching 
to  write  . . .  Anno  Dom.  1688,'  8vo,  is  more 
extraordinary  than  the  other,  as  on  the  title- 
page  he  claims  to  teach  his  art  in  six  hours, 
parades  his  own  excellence  beyond  all  others, 
and  asserts  that  '  a  Sootishman  is  more  in- 
genious than  one  of  another  nation; '  yet  the 
book  itself  has  little  to  do  with  calligraphy, 
and  teaches  nothing.  There  is  one  plate  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  a  specimen  of '  The  new, 
swifl,_  current,  or  speedy  Italian^  writting,' 
very  inferior  in  8tyl«  and  execution  to  the 
handiwork  of  other  penmen  of  the  century. 
At  the  time  this  book  was  published  the 
author  taught  his  art  at '  the  Cat  and  Fiddle 
in  Fleet  Street,'  where  '  Mary  Stewart  and 
her  daughters  also  instructea  young,  noble, 
and  genuewomen  in  good  manner8,langaage8,' 
&c.,t^ lus direction.  He srfterwards removed 
to  a  country-house  at  Eemmington  («ic),near 
the  Newington  Butts.  The  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  are  not  known. 

[Browne's  Works ;  HasMv't  Origin  of  Letters.] 

J.  W.-G. 

BROWNE,  EDWARD(1644-17C«>,phy- 
sician,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  of  Norwich  [q.  v.],  and  was  bom  in 
that  city  in  1644.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Norwich  grammar  school  and  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  graduated  M.B.  at  Cam- 
bridge 1863,  and  then  returned  to  Norwich. 
A  journal  of  this  period  of  his  life  is  extant, 
and  gives  an  amusmg  picture  of  his  diversions 
and  occupations,  and  of  life  in  Norwich. 
Browne  often  went  to  dances  at  the  duke's 
palace,  admired  the  gems  preserved  there, 
and  learnt  to  play  ombre  m>m  the  duke's 
brother.  He  dissected  nearly  every  day, 
sometimes  a  dog,  sometimes  a  monkey,  a  calrs 
leg,  a  turkey's  heart.  He  studied  botany, 
read  medicine  and  literature  and  theolo^ 
in  his  father's  library,  and  saw  at  least  one 
patient.  '  16  Feb.  Mrs.  Anne  Ward  rave  me 
my  first  fee,  ten  shillings.'  A  week  after  this 
important  event  Browne  went  to  London. 
He  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Teme,  phy- 
sician to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  whose 
daughter  Henrietta  he  married  in  1672.  EQs 
notes  of  Dr.  Teme's  lectures  exist  in  manu- 
acript  in  the  British  Museum.    When  the 


lectures  were  ended,  Browne  returned  to  Nor- 
wich, and  soon  after  started  on  his  travels. 
He  went  to  Italy  and  came  home  through 
France,  and  it  is  by  his  description  of  this  and 
of  several  subsequent  journeys  that  he  is  best 
known.  In  1 668  he  sailed  to  Rotterdam  from 
Yarmouth  and  went  to  Leyden,  Amsterdam^ 
and  Utrecht,  visiting  museums,  libraries,  and 
churches,  attending  lecturee,  and  ooovening 
with  the  learned.    He  went  on  to  Antwerp, 
and  ended  his  journey  at  Colonie  <m  10  Oct. 
1668.  His  next  journey  was  to  Vienna,  where 
he  made  £riends  with  the  imperial  librarian 
Lambeoius,  and  enjoyed  many  excnnions  and 
much  learned  conversation.     He  seems  to 
have  studied  Greek  colloquially,  and  brought 
back  letters  from  a  learned  Greek  in  his  own 
tongue  to  Dr.  Pearson,  the  bishop  of  Chester, 
and  to  Dr.  Barrow,  Uie  master  of  Trinity. 
From  Vienna  Browne  made  three  long  jour- 
neys, one  to  the  mines  of  Hungary,  one  into 
Thessaly,  and  one  into  Styria  and  Carinthia. 
Wherever  he  went  he  observed  all  objects 
natural  and  historical,  as  well  as  eveiytning 
bearing  on  his  profe6si<»i.    He  sketched  in  a 
stiff  manner,  and  some  of  his  drawings  are 
preserved  (British  Museum).    At  Buda  he 
came  into  the  oriental  worldjiind  at  Larissa 
he  saw  the  Ghrand  Seigneur.    Here  he  studied 
Greek  remains,  and  followed  in  imagination 
the  practice  of  Hippocrates.    He  returned  to 
England  in  1669,  out  made  one  more  tour  in 
1678  in  company  with  Sir  Joseph  Williamson, 
Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  and  Lord  Peterborough. 
He  visited  Cologne,  Aix-la^Chapelle,  Li^, 
Louvain,  Ghent,  Bniges,  and  other  towns  of 
the  Low  Countries,  and  saw  all  that  was  to 
be  seen.    He  published  in  London  in  1673  a 
small  quarto  volume  called '  A  &ief  Account 
of  some  Travels  in  Hung^aria,  Styria,  Bulga- 
ria, Thessaly,  Austria,  Servia,  Carynthia,  Car- 
niola,  and  Friuli ; '  another  volume  appeared 
in  1677,  and  in  1685  a  collection  ot  all  his 
travels  m  one  vol  ume  foUo.    It  contains  some 
small  alterations  and  some  additions.  In  1672 
he  published  in  13mo  a  translation  of  a  '  HLs- 
toryof  the  Cossacks,'  and  he  wrote  the  lives 
of  Thenustodes  and  Sertorius  in  Diyden's 
'  Plutarch,' published  in  1700. 

In  1667  Browne  had  been  elected  F.ILS., 
and  in  1676  was  admitted  a  feUow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians.  He  lived  in  Saliabniy 
Court,  Fleet  Street  {College  iff  Pkgtioiant 
LUti),  and  became  physician  to  the  king.  He 
was  elected  physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital7  Sept.  1682  (MS.  J<ntmal,8t.BaHh. 
Hotp.);  was  treasurer  of  the  College  of 
Phyndans  1694-1704,  and  president  1704- 
1708.  He  had  a  large  practice,  and  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  many  men  in  power.  A 
Grub  Street  writer  attributes  part  of  his  good 
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(brtme  to  tlie  favoor  of  one  of  Chadee  II's 
■iMienH ;  bat  the  statement  has  no  founda- 
taon  in  &oL  Browne's  professional  suoceee 
VMdoe  to  his  general  capacity  and  interest- 
lag  eonrersation.  His  note-books  show  that 
heltboored  hard  at  his  profession,  and  tliat 
tbgagh  good  introdnctions  he  early  became 
bown  to  many  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
ifothecaries.  In  1678hehadalrMdy  metin 
coanltation  thirteen  physicians  and  ten  snr- 
paB»(8lo<me  MS.  1896).  A  (peat  many  let- 
On  mi  notes  in  his  handwriting  are  to  be 
bnidtmongtlieSloaneMSS.  Amongstthem 
it  the  earliest  known  copy  of  the  'Fhannaco- 
poia'  of  8t  Bartholomew's  Hospital  It  is 
atsd  1670,  and  some  of  its  prescriptions  were 
tketDbgeetofcaarreepondeDce  between  Browne 
lod  Us  &ther.  Browne  died  at  Northfleet, 
Keot(Mi7Hi,  Coll  qfPhsft.  i.  876),  on  28  Aug. 
1706,andlefta8onThomas(1673-171O)[q.yT] 
mi  a  daughter.  He  is  buried  at  Northfleet 
Btowne's  traTels  are  spoken  of  by  Dr.  John- 
Mowith  small  respect,  and  their  style  cannot 
Iveasimended.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of 
tham  is  that  they  contain  many  interesting 
facta,  and  that  uieir  information  is  exact, 
flwy  may  be  read  with  pleasure  if  viewed 
M I  table  of  contents  of  the  mind  of  a  well- 
read  Soglishman  of  King  Charles  IPs  days. 
Brawns  had  read  a  good  deal  of  Gbeek  as 
*«U  as  of  Latin,  the  Esthers  as  well  as  the 
fbaieal  aiidi«B.  He  was  also  well  yersed 
■  new  books ;  he  had  read  Ashmole's '  Or- 
te  (rf  the  Carter,'  La  Martinidre's  '  Arctic 
Turds,'  and  did  not  even  despise  the  last 
«e»  norel,  but  quotes  the  Duchess  of  New- 
MstWa  'New  Blazing  World'  (TraveU,  ed. 
l*^  pp.  97, 99, 128T  in  the  year  of  its  pub- 
liation.  B&  Wed  his  father,  and  inherited 
b  tastes,  sad,  if  practice  had  not  engrossed 
too  ameh  of  his  time,  might  haye  written 
k«i«  as  good  as  the'  Vulgar  Ebrora'  or 
te'Hydnotaj^a.'  Deeper  meditations  Uke 
Uuw  of  the  'Iteligio  Meilici '  were  probably 
^nign  to  his  nature.  In  a  taste  for  erery 
tiad  of  information,  is  regard  for  his  pro- 
McD,  in  warm  family  afiections,  and  in  up- 
t^t  nandplee  and  conduct,  he  resemUed 
n&uer;  bat  the  deeper  strain  of  thought 
^ndt  is  to  be  £mnd  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
•  Mwheretobe  traced  in  thewritinssof  his 

JSmm  MSa  in  British  MnsCTim,  1895-7; 
ySHM's  Worlu  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne ;  Munk's 
CoU.  of  Ph j».  1878;  Works.]  N.  M. 

BEOWNE,  EDWARD  (A  1780),  an 
■iniait  qoaker,  son  of  James  Browne  at 
Crt,  was  a  natiye  of  that  city.  He  was 
wg  an  inhabitant  of  Sunderland,  where  he 
•wd  kis^>prHntieeship  and  afterwards  rose 


to  considerable  opulence.  In  1727  he  built 
himself  a  commodious  manmon,  with  seyeoral 
other  dwelling-houses  adjoining,  intended  fw 
the  residences  of  the  captains  ol  his  ships  and 
other  persons  in  his  emmoyment.  The  man- 
sioD-houae  afterwards  oecame  the  custonn 
house  for  the  port  of  Sunderland.  Browne 
died  at  Cork  27'^Aug.  1780.  'Some  Account  of 
Edward  Browne  of  Sunderland,  with  copies 
of  manuscripts  respecting  him,'  was  printed 
for  private  circulation  at  Sunderland,  1831, 
12mo,  and  reprinted  for  sale  London,  1842, 
13mo. 

[Joseph  Smith's  Cat  of  Friends'  Books,  i.  829 ; 
Bichsrason's  Local  Historian's  Table  Book  (Hist 
Diy.),  L  829.]  T.  C. 

BROWNE,    FELICIA    DOROTHEA- 

[SeeHsKAim.] 

BROWNE,  GEORGE,  DJ),  (A  1666), 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  chief  instrument 
of  HeniT  Vin  in  the  Irish  reformation,  was 
originally  a  friar,  and  first  emerges  into 
notice  in  1634.  when,  as  provinciu  of  the 
whole  order  of  Austm  Fnars,  he  was  emr 
ployed,  in  coiyanction  with  Hilse^,  the  pro- 
vincial of  the  Dominicans,  to  minister  the 
oath  of  snccesdon  to  all  the  Mars  of  London 
and  the  south  of  England  (Dixoir,  HM.  qf 
the  CStwrch  cf  England,  L  214).  He  is  said 
to  have  recommended  himself  to  the  long  by 
advising  the  poor,  who  wei«  beginning  to 
feel  the  disUeas  caused  by  the  reOigious  re- 
volution, to  make  their  applications  solely  to 
Christ  Within  a  year  he  was  nominated  to 
the  see  of  Dublin,  vacant  by  the  murder  of 
Archbishop  Allen  in  the  rising  of  Elildare 
in  1634.  He  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth, 
19  March  1634-6,  bat  another  year  eluwed 
before  he  arrived  in  Ireland  on  6  July  1636 
(Hamhooit,  CaL  StaUTapen,  Ireland,  p.  21 ; 
the  life  at  Browne  in  Wtrleian  Mite.  vol.  v. 
places  his  arrival  in  Dec.  1636).  The  Irish 
parliament,  which  had  been  sitting  for  two 
months,  accepted  all  the  principal  acts  by 
which  England  had  declared  herself  indepen- 
dent of  Rome.  The  only  oppositiim  to  these 
sweeping  measures  was  offered  by  the  clergy, 
who  claimed  the  power  of  voting  in  their 
own  house  upon  bills  whidi  had  passed  the 
Irish  commons,  and  carried  this  obstructiye 
policy  so  far,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
primate  Cromer,  the  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
that  it  was  foimd  neceesary  to  deprive  them 
of  their  privilege  (Dixoir,  li.  179).  A  speech 
made  by  Browne  on  this  occasion,  declaim 
ing  his  vote  for  the  king  as  supreme  head  of 
the  Irish  church,  has  been  preserved  (Harl. 
Mite.  V.  669) ;  and  it  was  through  him, 
as  he  boasted,  that  a  separate  act  was  passed 
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Qting  the  firat-fruits  of  all  abbeys  to  the 
g,  thus  paving  the  wy  for  the  aappreesion 
of  the  Ima  monasteries,  whidb  quickly  fol- 
lowed. By  these  mactments  the  English 
reformation  ready  made  was  flung  in.  a  mass 
into  the  midst  of  a  semi-barbarous  and  de- 
caying country.  Browne  held  a  commission 
from  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  minister  and 
vicegerent  of  EEeniy,  to  further  '  the  king's 
advante^ ; '  and  in  this  cause  he  laboured 
witli  diligence,  journeying  into  various  parts, 
preaching,  publishing  the  royal  articles  and 
injunctions,  and  collecting  the  first-fruits  and 
twentieths  of  the  spiritualties  which  had 
been  decreed  to  the  King.  He  put  forth  a 
form  of  bidding  bedes,  or  prayers,  which  is 
the  earliest  document  in  wnicii  the  church 
of  Ireland  is  conjoined  with  the  church  of 
England  under  royal  supremacy  (  Oal.  qf  State 
Papert,  ii.  504 ;  Colliek,  Bed.' Hist  Mecordt, 
No.  40).  Browne  encountered  not  only  the 
open  hostility  of  many  of  his  brethren,  and 
especially  of  Staples,  the  bishop  of  Meath, 
but  the  detractions  and  suspicions  of  the  rest 
of  the  Irish  council.  The  lord-deputy  (Irey 
was  his  enemy,  and  treated  him  with  con- 
tempt, calling  him  a  '  polshom  friar,'  and  on 
one  occasion  putting  him  in  prison.  The 
king  entertained  the  complaints  that  were 
sent  to  England  against  him  of  arrogance  and 
inefficiency,  and  wrote  him  a  severe  letter, 
menacing  him  with  disgrace;  but  Browne 
contrived  to  explain  all  accusations,  except 
perhaps  the  one  of  receiving  bribes.  He  must 
nave  oeen  a  man  of  some  sagacity,  for  he 
predicted  that  the  alteration  of  religion  would 
cause  'the  English  and  Irish  race  to  lay  aside 
their  national  old  quarrels,  and  a  foreigner  to 
invade  the  nation '  (Letters  to  Crom weU,  May 
1538,  Harl.  Mine.  v.  561). 

In  the  first  years  of  Edward  VI  the  reforma- 
tion languished.  Browne  lay  at  the  moment 
imder  the  cloud  of  certain  accusations  of  ne- 
glect of  duty,  alienation  of  leases,  and  '  uu- 
decent'  conduct  in  preaching,  which  were 
preferred  against  him  by  another  member  of 
the  Irish  council,  and  seem  never  to  have  been 
fully  explained  (Dixoir,  iii.  406).  It  was  not 
until  1 550,  after  the  full  publication  of  the  first 
English  Prayer  Book  in  1649,  that  theattempt 
was  resumed  to  impose  on  Ireland  the  En^ish 
alterations  of  religion.  By  that  time  Bel- 
lingham  had  been  succeeded  by  the  second 
administration  of  Santleger,  a  man  of  easy 
temper,  secretly  attached  to  the  old  system. 
His  instructions  were  to  order  the  clergy  to  use 
the  English  service.  Accordingly  he  some- 
what incautiously  summoned  a  convention  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy  at  Dublin,  and  thus 
brought  about  the  cunous  scene  which  was  the 
final  protestation  of  the  ancient  independent 


Hibernian  church  before  she  assumed  her 
English  livery.  The  lord-deputy  read  the  royal 
order  for  the  service  to  be  in  English.  '  Then,' 
exclaimed  the  primate  Dowdalf  indignantly, 
'  any  illiterate  layman  may  say  mass  I'  and  after 
a  warm  altercation  he  left  Uie  meeting,  fol- 
lowed by  the  greater  number  of  his  siifira- 
gans.  Santleger  then  handed  the  order  to 
Browne,  who  now  assumed  his  natural  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  conforming  party.  'This 
order,  good  brethren,' said  he  to  the  remaining 
\  clergy,  '  is  from  the  king  and  from  our  bre- 
thren the  fathers  and  dergv  of  England ;  to 
^  him  I  submit,  as  Jesus  did  to  Ctesar,  in  all 
,  things  lawful,  asking  no  questions  why  or 
wherefore,  as  owning  him  our  true  and  law- 
I  ful  king.'  On  the  Easter  day  following  the 
I  English  service  was  used  for  the  first  time 
I  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Dublin,  Browne 
preaching  the  sermon.  To  the  Irish  people 
the  change  from  Latin  to  KngHj^h  was  a 
change  from  one  unknown  tongue  to  another, 
for  English  maintained  itself  with  difficulty 
evm  in  the  pale,  though  the  use  of  it  was 
commanded  by  penal  statutes.  The  churches 
were  emptier  than  ever,  and  the  malcontent 
clergv  were  aided  by  papal  emissaries,  and 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  gamed  ffraund  (Ma.0- 
OBOSHAir,  Hi»t.  of  Ireland).  The  prelates, 
however,  who  followed  Dowdall  gradually 
conformed ;  and  when,  in  the  middle  of  the 
same  year,  1550,  Dowdall  went  from  his  see, 
declaring  that  he  would  not  be  bishop  where 
there  was  no  mass,  none  of  his  brethren 
imitated  his  example.  His  place,  after  a 
vacancy  of  two  years,  was  filled  by  Goodacre, 
an  Englishman  sent  by  Cranmer,  who  was 
consecrated  by  Krowne  at  Christ  Church,  At 
the  same  time  the  primacy  of  all  Ireland,  the 
ancient  dignity  of  the  see  of  Armagh,  waa 
claimed  by  Browne,  and  transferred  by  royal 
patent  to  Dublin. 

Browne  had  complained  to  the  authorities 
in  England  of  the  remissness  of  Santleger  in 
the  reformation  (Browne  to  Warwick,  August 
1651 ;  Hamimon,  Irish  OaL  p.  115),  But 
to  John  Bale,  who  arrived  in  Ireland  at  the 
same  time  as  Goodacre,  Browne  himself  ap- 
peared remiss.  The  Bishop  of  Ossory  has 
given  him  the  character  of  an  avaricious  dis- 
sembler, hints  that  he  was  a  drunkard  and 
a  profligate,  and  affirms  that  his  complaints 
against  Santleger  were  a  device  to  get  the 
primacy.  '  As  for  his  learning,'  says  Bale, 
'  he  knows  none  so  well  as  the  practices  of 
Sardanapalus ;  for  his  preachings  twice  in 
the  year,  of  the  ploughman  in  the  winter,  by 
"  Exit  qui  seminat,"  and  of  the  shepherd  in 
the  summer,  by  "Ego  sum  bonus  pastor," 
they  are  so  well  known  in  Dublin  that  when 
he  Cometh  into  the  pulpit  they  can  tell  the 
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Himm.'  Bale  was  consecrated  by  Browne ; 
odthe  UttemsoB  between  them  began  at  the 
mmauf,  whidi  Bale  affirmed  that  Browne 
utbtmea  Tery_  awkwardly,  and  desired  to 
hat  deferred,  in  order  to  eet  the  rerenue 
iir  die  see  for  the  year.  iRieir  differences 
mre  renewed  whoi,  on  the  accession  of 
Queen  Uuy,  Bale  was  forced  to  quit  Oesory 
od  fly  for  his  Ufa  to  Dublin.  Browne  re- 
tmsi  to  allow  him  to  preach  there.  '  Sitting 
«Ut  ale-bench,  with  his  cop  in  his  band, 
be  gude  boast  that  I  should  not  preach  in 
Uidtr'  (B&LB,  Voeatum,  in  Harl.  Muc. 
lA.  tL)  Browne's  triumph  was  short.  In 
dteicTcdntioa  under  Mary  his  prinuw^  was 
moked,  and,  Gbodacre  being  erpelled  from 
Ami^  DowdaD.  was  reinstated  in  his  see 
ad  Inle  of  primate  of  all  Ireland,  and  the 
■jener  style  afterwards  stood  firm  in  Ar- 
ia^ without  revocation.  By  Dowdall 
Bmnie  was  extruded  fitom  Dublin  as  being 
t  ■uried  man  (Wabe,  De  PrattUib.  Sib. 
190),  ind  in  two  years  his  successor,  Hugh 
Ctnnn,  was  appointed,  Septembea:  1666, 
&  death  of  Browne  followed  shortly  after- 
nida.  His  character,  whidi  seems  to  have 
ben  insignificant,  has  been  described  by  the 
Izidi  historians  mearely  in  accordance  with 
tUr  own  jrejadioes. 

[Beiides  tiie  aathorities  above  mentioned,  see 
]wi  Eirt.  of  Ireland ;  Hosheim  gives  a  long 
Moot  of  Browne  in  his  Oh.  Hist ;  the  Life 
m  tke  Harieian  Misc.  is  also  in  the  Fhcenix,  a 
•neaf  leaiea  tracts  in  2  voU.,  London,  1707 ;  \ 
CUrtiu  Biogiapby,  2  voU.,  London,  1836.1 

B.  W.  D.     I 

BBOWITEL  aEOnaE,  OoiTST  BB  (1698- 
17SJ),  Irish  soldier  of  fortune,  was  descended  j 
bntJamily  whidi  could  trace  its  descent 
lotki  time  ^  the  Conqueror,  and  had  settled  ' 
■  Inland  at  a  very  early  period.    His  im- 1 
wdisteaacestorsweretheBrownesofOamas, ' 
Uanick,  where  he  was  bom  16  June  1698. ; 
He  «M  educated  at  Limerick  diocesan  school.  1 
iestholie  and  a  Jacobite,  he,  like  several  of 
b  oUwr  relations,  sought  scope  for  hie  am- 
nion in  a  foreign  military  carew.    In  hia 
tvn^-seventh  vear  he  entered  tite  service 
<iikt  elector  palatine,  from  which  he  })assed 
•  1780tothatof  Rossia.    He  distinguished 
OMlf  m  the  Polish,  French,  and  Turkish 
wm,  lad  had  rises  to  the  rank  of  general, 
<itk  the  command  of  80,000  men,  when  he 
*H  tilrai  jrisoner  fay  the  Turks.     After 
Mu  three  times  sold  as  a  slave,  he  obtained 
^feedom  through  the  intervention  of  the 
ntncb  ambassador  Villeneuve,  at  the  in- 
teee  of  the  Busgian  oouirt,  and,  remaining 
w  raae  time  at  Constantinople  in  his  slave's 
**we,  succeeded  in  discovering  important 


state  secrets  wltich  he  carried  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  recognition  of  this  special  service 
he  was  raised  by  Anna  to  the  rank  of  majors 
general,  and  in  this  edacity  accompanied 
General  Lacy  on  his  first  expedition  to  Fin- 
land. On  the  outbreak  of  tbe  Swedish  war 
his  tactical  skill  was  displayed  to  creat  ad- 
vantage in  checking  Sweaish  attacks  on  Li- 
vonia. In  the  seven  years'  war  he  rendered 
important  assistance  as  lieutenant-general 
under  his  cousin  Ulysses  Maximilian,  count 
von  Browne  [q.  v.]  His  fortunate  diversion 
of  the  enemy's  attacks  at  EoUin,  18  June  1767, 
contributed  materially  to  the  allied  victory, 
and  in  token  of  her  appreciation  of  his  con- 
duct on  the  occasion  Miuria  Thereea  preeented 
him  with  a  snufi-box  set  with  brilliants  and 
adorned  with  her  portrait.  At  Zomdorf, 
26  Aug.  1768,  he  again  distinguished  himself 
in  a  similar  manner,  his  opportune  assistance 
of  the  ri^t  wing  at  the  most  critical  moment 
of  the  battle  chafing  almost  inevitable  de-' 
feat  into  victory.  By  Peter  lU  he  was  named 
field-marshal,  and  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand in  tbe  Danish  war.  On  his  addressing 
a  remonstrance  to  the  czar  aoainst  the  war  as 
impolitic,  he  was  deprived  of  his  honours  and 
oomnumded  to  leave  the  country,  but  the 
czar  repenting  of  his  hasty  decision  recalled 
him  three  days  afterwards  and  appointed  him 
governor  of  Livonia.  He  was  confirmed  in 
the  office  under  Catherine  II,  and  for  thirty 
years  to  the  close  of  his  life  administered  ite 
affiurs  with  remarkable  practical  sagacity, 
and  with  great  advantage  both  to  t£e  su- 
preme government  and  to  tbe  varied  in- 
tereets  of  the  inhabitants.  He  died  18  Feb. 
179S. 

[HUtoire  de  la  Vie  de  Q.  de  Browne,  Riga, 
1794;  Brsch  and  Gmber's  ADgemeine  Ency- 
olopiUiie,  Bflct.  i.  vol.  ziii.  pt.  i.  pp.  112-13; 
Feirar's  History  of  limeiid:.]  T.  F.  H. 

BBOWNE,  HABLOT  KNIGHT  (1816- 
1862),  artist  and  book-illustrator,  who  aa- 
sumed  the  peeudonym  of  Phis,  was  bom 
at  Kennington,  Surrey,  on  16  June  1816, 
being  the  ninth  son  of  Mr.  William  Loder 
Brown^  a  merchant,  who  came  orifinally 
from  Norfolk.  The  chUd  was  christened 
Hablot  in  memory  of  Captain  Hablot,  a 
French  officer,  to  whom  one  of  his  sisters  was 
betrothed,  and  who  fell  at  Waterloo.  Young 
Browne  received  his  first  education  at  a  pri- 
vate school  in  Botesdale,  Suffolk,  kept  by  the 
Rev.  William  Haddock.  In  his  earliest  years- 
he  displayed  so  strong  a  bias  for  drawing 
that  he  was  apprenticed  to  Finden  the  en- 
graver. InLondonhe  found  a  congenial  home 
in  the  house  of  an  elder  sister,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Elhanan  Bicknell  [q.  v.],  afterwards 
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well  known  as  a  collector  of  Tiunei^s  and 
other  pictoies.  Painting  in  water-colour 
goon  became  a  passion  with  young  Browne, 
who,  having  obtained  his  release  from  the 
monotonous  work  at  Finden's,  set  up  as  a 
Minterwith  a  yoimg  Mend  of  similar  tastes. 
The  rent  of  the  attic  which  they  shared  was 
paid  by  the  produce  of  their  artistic  labours. 
About  this  time  Browne  attended  a  '  life ' 
school  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  where  Etty  was 
a  fUlow-etttdent. 

In  1882  Browne  gained  tiie  silver  Isis 
medal  offered  by  the  Society  of  Aits  for 
the  best  illustration  of  an  historical  subject 
(TVoiM.  xlix.  pt.  L  24) ;  and  later  another 
prise  from  the  same  society  for  an  etching 
of  'John  GUpin's  Bace.' 

In  1836  Browne  first  became  associated 
with  Charles  Dickens,  his  senior  by  three 
years,  in  the  Ulustration  of  Dickens's  little 
work, '  Sunday  as  it  is  by  Timothy  Sparks.' 
This  book  was  levelled  at  the  fanatical  Sab- 
batarians, and  it  g^ve  the  artist  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revealing  his  truly  comical  genius. 
In  the  same  year  began  the  publication  of 
tiie  'Pickwick  Papers,'  the  early  portion  of 
whi«li  was  written  to  elucidate  the  drawings 
of  cockney  sporting  life  by  Robert  Seymour. 
On  Seymour's  death  Dickens  resolved  to 
subordmate  the  plates  to  his  text,  and  look- 
ing out  for  a  sjrmpathetic  illustrator  after 
Mr.  Buss's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  follow 
Seymour,  he  negotiated  with  Browne  and 
Thackeray,  who  both  sent  drawings  to  him. 
Browne  was  chosen,  and  was  not  long  in 
conquering  a  world-wide  reputation  under  the 
signature  of '  Phiz.'  For  the  first  two  plates 
he  assumed  the  modest  pseudonym  '  Nemo,' 
but  afterwards  adopted  that  of  'Phix'  as 
more  consonant  to  tne  novelist's  '  Boz.'  A 
'  verbal  description '  (see  preface  to  Pickwick) 
of  the  scene  to  be  depicted  was  frequently 
all  that  Browne  received  from  Dickens.  In 
some  instances  the  conception  of  the  artist 
unquestionably  bettered  that  of  the  author. 
Those  who  in  the  days  of  his  public  readings 
in  England  and  America  heard  Dickens  re- 
present the  immortal  Sam  Weller  as  a  loutish 
drawling  humorist,  were  unable  to  recognise 
the  brisk,  saucy,  ready  cockney  ostler  sketched 
BO  cleverly  hj  Phiz. 

The  association  of  Browne  and  Dickens 
continued  throughout  the  publication  of 
many  novels.  'Martin  Chuzzlewit'  and 
'David  Copperfield'  contain  perhaps  the 
etcher's  most  vigorous  work.  Occasionally 
difierences  of  opinion  would  arise  between 
author  and  artist.  '  Paul  and  Mrs.  Pipchin,' 
in  '  Dombey  and  Son,'  '  really  distressed ' 
Dickens,  '  it  was  so  frightfully  and  wildly 
wide  of  the  mark.'    On  the  other  hand  Mi- 


cawbor  in  '  David  Copperfield '  'was  capital, 
and  Skimpole  was  '  niiade  singularly  unlikt 
the  great  original,' a  result  which  the  authra 
doubtless  very  much  desired. 

In  1887  Browne  made  a  trip  to  Flander^ 
accompanied  by  Dickens,  and  m  the  follow- 
ing year  they  went  together  into  Yorkahin 
and  made  studies  for  'Nicholas  Nicklebr. 
The  sketch  of  Squeers  was  taken  tram  tm 
life.  The  'Tale  of  Two  Cities'  was  the 
last  work  by  Dickens  that  Browne  illus- 
trated. 

For  many  years  the  artist  kept  up  the 
practice  of  sending  water-colour  drawingi 
to  the  exhibitions  at  the  British  Institution 
and  the  Society  of  British  Artists.  To  the 
exhibition  of  cartoons  in  Westminster  Hall 
in  1843  he  sent  a  large  design  of  '  A  Forag- 
ing Party  of  Ceesar's  Forces  surprised  bv  the 
Bntons,  and  No.  66  in  the  same  exhibition, 
'  Henry  II  defied  by  a  Welsh  Mountaineer,' 
is  attributed  to  him.  His  oil  paintings  wer« 
imperfect  in  their  technical  execution.  Tw« 
large  oil  pictures,  however,  in  the  Loan  Ex- 
hibition of  his  works  in  1883  attracted  much 
attention :  No.  81,  '  Les  trois  vifs  et  les  troil 
morte,'  painted  in  1867  ;  and  No.  128,  '  Sin- 
tram  and  Death  descending  into  the  HaA 
Valley,'  painted  in  1862.  He  had  had  no 
regular  training  except  for  a  short  period  ill 
the  '  life '  school  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  H< 
never  worked  after  that  from  a  model  eithei 
of  man  or  horse.  He  took  great  delight  in 
horses  and  horsemanship,  and  at  the  height 
of  his  fortunes,  when  living  at  Croydon  and 
Banstead,  he  regularly  followed  the  hounda 
In  his  illustrations  of  Lever's  novels  the 
staple  is  almost  invariably  the  description  d 
wild  feats  of  horsemanship.  '  I  wish  I  could 
draw  horses  like  Browne,'  Leech  was  once 
heard  to  say.  '  Harry  Lorrequer,'  '  Chariet 
O'Mallej,'  'Jack  Hinton,'  and  '  Tom  Burke' 
bear  witness  to  'Phiz's'  versatility  in  his 
graphic  treatment  of  the  horse,  while  '  The 
O'Donoghue,'  '  The  Barringtons,'  and  '  Coo 
Cregan  contain  some  of  his  best  designs. 
Browne  went  over  to  Brussels  to  confer  witl 
Lever  on  the  designs  for  '  Jack  Hinton,'  and 
the  two  men  became  intimate.  Lover,  whc 
was  of  the  party,  wrote  that '  they  did  nothing 
all  day,  or,  in  some  instances,  all  night,  bul 
eat,  drink,  and  laugh.'  Occasionally  Levei 
had  his  grumble  over  Browne's  plates  ;  'The 
supper  scene  in  No.  2  of  "  Lorrequer  "  showed 
the  nero  as  another  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  an^ 
plagiarisms,  he  begged  to  say,  were  the  au- 
thor's prerogative.'  Again,  in  a  moment  ol 
severe  respect  for  the  proprieties  of  life,  hi 
wrote,  '  The  character  of  ray  books  for  up 
roarious  people  and  incklpiit  I  owe  mainlv  t< 
master  Phiz.'   In  the  Irish  .scenes  he  thoiighl 
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BiowiM  was  not  fiunilinr  enough  with  the 
utieiial  physiognomj,  and  beaded  him  to  go 
ind  ita^  (yCoamUVB  'TaQ'^ui  ihe  House 
d  Oowaons  {Zever't  Life,  L  226,  228,  237, 
S95). 

In  the  JUuatiations  to  Smedle/s  '  Frank 
FkiHtgh'  and  'Lewis  Arundel'  the  horse 
finnently  plays  a  part  Browne^s  power  in 
(tMneing  strong  enects  of  bUck  and  white 
utwell  shown  m  the  illustrations  to  some 
J  Aiosworth's  romances,  particularly  in 
'OUStPaulV 

For  thirty  years  Browne  laboured  with 
ihriBterTals  oi  rest  saye  the  hunting  season 
ud  occasional  trayels.  His  principal  recrea>- 
tioB  wu  painting,  and  in  1867  he  had  just 
iiiihedona  laoad  canyas  the ' Three liyinff 
ud  As  Three  Dead,'  when  he  was  struck 
mthfaialysis,  the  immediate  cause  of  which 
wu  exposure  to  a  strongdraught  in  his  bed- 
noD  tt  the  seaside.  He  suryiyed  fifteen 
pm,  and  with  characteristic  tenacity  con- 
tiaud  to  work  at  plates.  EUs  mind  was 
dett  and  well  stored  with  anecdotes  of  the 
wasat  men  he  had  known.  But  his  hand 
lad  kit  its  conning.  For  a  few  of  his  latter 
nan  he  received  a  small  pension  from  the 
oojral  Academy,  which  had  preyiously  been 
iiddW  George  Oraikshank.  In  1880  he  re- 
aend  vith  his  fiunOy  from  London  to  West 
ie^iUm,  and  there  died  on  8  July  1882. 
fit  wit  buried  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  at 
tlieiusth  side  of  the  Extramural  Cemetery, 


In  person  Browne  was  handsome  and 
Kioafij  built.  His  disposition  was  modest 
lad  letiring,  but  he  had  a  fund  of  quiet 
famoDT  and  was  a  charming  companion  with 
iatimites.  When  he  was  about  to  leaye  his 
Mideeee  at  Croydon  for  another,  he  made  a 
knfire  of  all  the  letters  he  had  receiyed  from 
Dickens,  Leyer,  Ainsworth,  and  others,  be- 
laiue  they  were  almost  solely  about  illus- 
tntioog  {Leeer's  Lffe,  ii  61  note).  He  was 
^fity  nairied  in.  1840  to  Miss  Beynolds, 
Bu  at  his  death  left  fire  sons  and  four 
dsogfaterL 

fAaiiliMm's  life  and  Labours  of  H.  E. 
»mt,  1884 ;  Una,  a  Henunr  by  F.  O.  Eitton, 
liSi;  Fontar'B  Life  of  Charles  Diskens,  iii., 
ISTi;  'Si^mabAdt^a  lite  of  Charles  LsTer, 
m.]  E.  H. 

BBOWHB,  ECENBT  (1804-1875),  dassi- 
(d  ud  biblical  scholar,  son  jof  the  Rer.  Henry 
Jin  Browne,  rector  of  Qrownthorpe,  Nor- 
Uk,  was  bom  in  1804.  He  was  educated 
■  Coipu  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  where 
■''jsiiied  Bell's  oniyersity  scholarship  in 
1^;  be  graduated  B.  A.  in  1826,  and  MA. 
■IMOl   Prom  1842  to  1847  he  was  princi- 


pal of  the  theological  college,  Chichester ;  on 
9  Dec.  1842  he  was  collated  to  the  prebendal 
stall  of  Waltham  in  Chichestw  cathedral ; 
in  1843  he  was  appointed  ATumining  chaplain 
to  the  bishop  or  Chichester ;  and  in  1864 
he  was  prefened  to  the  rectory  of  Pevenaey 
in  the  same  diocese.  Here  he  remained 
till  his  death,  19  June  1876,  Besides  edi- 
tions and  translations  of  the  classics,  Browne 
applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  elucidation 
of  sacred  chrondlogy.  His  published  works 
are  numerous :  1.  '  Ordo  Saeclorum,  a  tre»- 
tise  on  the  Chronology  of  Holy  Scripture.' 
The  argument,  which  is  subtle,  is  mainly  on 
the  same  lines  as  Clinton's,  and  the  latest 
contemporary  knowledge  of  oriental  archieo- 
logy  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  biblical 
statements  (1844).  2. 'Examination  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptian  Chronographiee,'  com- 
menced in  1852  in  Arnold^  '  Theological 
Critic.'  8.  'Bemarks  on  Mr.  Oreswell's 
"Fasti  Catholid"' (1862).  Thiaisacriticum 
which  aims  at  completely  annihilating  the 
conclusions  of  Greswell.  4  He  trandated 
for  the  '  Library  of  the  Fathers '  seventeen 
short  treatises  of  St.  Augustine,  in  con- 
junction with  C.  L.  Cornish,  and  also  St. 
Augustine's  Homilies  on  the  Gospel  and  First 
EpStle  of  St.  John  (1838,  &c.)  5.  Several 
volumes  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics  for  Ar- 
nold's 'School  and  College  Series'  (1861,  &c.) 
6.  A  translation  of  Madvig's  '  Greek  Syn- 
tax '  (1847).  7.  '  A  Handbook  of  Hebrew 
Antiquities '  (1861).  8.  '  An  English-Greek 
Lexicon,'  conjointly  with  Bfidersaorf  (1866). 
9.  '  Hierogrammata'  (1848).  The  aim  is  to 
show  that  Egyptian  discoveries  do  not  inva- 
lidate the  Mosaic  account.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  several  articles  in  the  last  edition 
(1862-6)  of  Kitto's  '  Qyclopsedia  of  Biblical 
literature.' 

[Uen  of  the  Urns,  ninth  edition;  Le  Neve's 
Fasti  (Hardy),  L  386;  British  Kusenm  Cata- 
Wgne.]  A.  Q-N. 

BROWNE,  ISAAC  HAWKINS,  the 
elder  (1705-1760),  poet,  was  bom  on  21  Jan. 
1706  at  Burton-on-Trent,  of  which  parish  his 
&ther — a  man  of  private  fortune  and  the 
holder  of  other  ecclesiastical  preferments — 
was  vicar.  Beceiving  his  first  education  at 
Lichfield,  he  passed  to  Westminster  School, 
and  thence  in  1721  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  obtained  a  scholarship  and 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  About  1727  he 
began  the  study  of  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but 
though  called  to  the  bar  he  did  not  seriously 
tnrosecute  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Forester  family 
he  was  twice  returned  (1744,  1747)  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  borough  of  Wen- 
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lock,  Shropshire,  near  to  which  was  his  own 
estate.  He  was  during  his  parliamentaiy  ca- 
reer (1744-54)  a  supporter  of  Pelham's  whig 
ministrv.  Before  this  time  he  had  written  a 
poem  01  some  length  on '  Design  and  Beauty,' 
addressed  to  Highmore  thepainter,  and  among 
his  other  productions '  A  Rpe  of  Tobacco,'  on 
ode  in  imitation  of  Pope,  swift,  Thomson, 
and  other  poets  then  living,  had  gained  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  popularity.  His  prin- 
cipal work,  published  in  1754,  was  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul — '  l)e 
Animi  Immortalitate' — which  received  high 
commendation  from  the  scholan  of  his  time. 
Of  this  there  have  been  several  English  trans- 
lations, the  best  known  of  which  is  by  Soame 
Jenyns.  After  a  lingering  illness  he  died  in 
London  on  14  Feb.  1760.  An  edition  of  his 
poems  was  published  by  his  son  [see  Bbowite, 
Isaac  Hawxiks,  the  younger]  in  1768. 
Browne  had  little  aptitude  for  professional  or 
public  lifb,  but  he  was  a  man  of  lively  talents 
and  varied  accomplishments.  The  humour  of 
some  of  his  lighter  pieces  has  not  whoUj 
evaporated,  and  the  gaiety  of  his  genius  is 
vouched  by  contemporaries  of  much  wider 
celebritv.  Warburton,prai8ingthe  poem  on 
the  som,  adds  that  it  '^ves  me  the  more 
pleasure  as  it  seems  to  be  a  mark  of  the 
author  getting  serious '  (Nichols,  Illustr.  of 
Lit.  ii.  88).  Mrs.  Piozzi  reports  Dr.  Johnson 
as  saying  of  Browne  that  he  was '  of  all  con- 
versers  me  most  delightful  with  whom  I  ever 
was  in  company ;  his  talk  was  at  once  so  ele- 
gant, 80  apparently  artless,  so  pure  and  so 
pleasing,  it  seemed  a  perpetual  stream  of  sen- 
timent, enlivened  by  gaiety  and  sparkling 
with  images'  (Mbs.  Piozzi,  Anecdote*  of 
Dr.  Johruon,  1786).  And  fifteen  years  after 
Browne's  death  Johnson  is  found  thus  illus- 
trating the  proposition  that  a  man's  powers 
are  not  to  be  judged  by  his  capacity  for  pub- 
lic speech ;  '  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  one  of 
the  first  wits  of  this  country,  got  into  par- 
liament and  never  opened  his  mouth '  (Bos- 
WELL,  Johruon,  5  April  1775).  In  the  'Tour 
to  the  Hebrides,'  two  years  earlier,  Boswell 
writes  (5  Sept.  1778);  'After  supper  Dr. 
Johnson  told  us  that  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne 
drank  freely  for  thirty  years,  and  that  he 
wrote  his  poem  "  De  Animi  Immortalitate  " 
in  some  of  the  last  of  these  years.  I  listened 
to  this  with  the  eagerness  of  one  who,  con- 
scious of  being  himself  fond  of  wine,  is  glad 
to  hear  that  a  man  of  so  much  genius  and 
good  thinking  as  Browne  had  the  same  pro- 
pensity.' This  story  is  confirmed  to  some 
extent  by  Bishop  Newton,  who  speaks  of 
Browne's  '  &ilings,'  and  draws  a  parallel  be- 
tween him  and  Addison :  '  They  were  both 
excellent  companions,  but  neither  of  them 


could  open  well  without  having  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  then  the  vein  floweo  to  admira- 
tion.' According  to  the  same  authority, 
Browne  died  of  consumption  {LifeofThmm* 
Newton,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Written 
by  himself,  1782). 

[Biog.  Brit.  (Kii^is),  iL  647 ;  Betum  of  Uem- 
bers ;  authorities  qooted  in  the  text^l 

J.M.S. 

BROWNE,  ISAAC   HAWKINS,   the 

younger  (1746-1818),  only  child  of  Isaac 
Hawkins  Browne  the  elder  [q.V.],  was  bom 
7  Dec  1745.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  and  Hertford  College,  Ox- 
ford. Long  after  taking  his  M.A.  in  1767, 
he  kept  his  rooms  at  Oxford  and  frequently 
resided  there ;  in  1773  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.C.L.  Having  made  a  tour  on 
the  continent,  he  settled  on  his  property  in 
Shropshire,  and  in  1788  served  as  sheriff  for 
the  county.  In  1784  he  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  as  member  for  Bridgnorth, 
which  he  represented  for  twenty-eight  years 
(1784-1812) ;  he  was  a  supporter  of  Pitt. 
Like  his  father,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  gift 
for  oratory,  but  when  he  spoke  'his  esttt.- 
blished  reputation  for  superior  knowledge 
and  judgment  secnred  to  him  that  attention 
which  might  have  been  wanting  to  him  on 
other  accounts.'  In  1816  he  pnbliuied,  anony- 
mously, '  Essays,  Religious  and  Moral ; ' 
this  work  he  afterwards  acknowledged,  and 
an  edition  published  two  years  later  bears 
his  name.  His  '  Essays  on  Sul^ects  of  im- 
portant Inquin^  in  Metaphysics,  Morals,  and 
Religion '  (1822)  were  not  published  till 
after  his  death ;  if  the  seriousness  of  his 
mind  is  shown  W  the  s]^irit  of  this  volume, 
his  exactness  ana  capacity  for  taking  pains 
are  illustrated  by  the  array  of  authorities 
by  which  the  text  is  supported.  Bishop  New- 
ton {Life  of  Thomas  Newton,  B.B.,  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  1782)  speaks  of  him  as  '  a  very 
worthy,  good  young  man,  possessed  of  many 
of  his  father's  excellencies  without  his  fail- 
ings,' and  this  portrait  is  completed  by  a 
contemp(»rary  biographer,  who,  mentioning 
that  Charles  James  Fox  was  a  fellow-student 
with  Browne  and  of  the  same  college,  vt 
careful  to  add  that  they  formed  no  intimacy, 
*  their  pursuits,  habits,  and  connections  being 
of  a  widely  different  character.'  In  1768 
he  edited  his  father's  poems  in  two  editions, 
the  best  of  which,  with  plates  by  Sterne,  was 
not  for  sale.  This  edition,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, contained  the  memoir  of  his  father, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  issued  with  his 
works ;  in  any  case  there  is  no  memoir  in 
the  edition  offered  to  the  paUic,  which 
is  the.  only  one  generally  accessible,  though 
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tke  uutaul  hda  in  the  life  of  Browne  the 
ddcriiitlu '  Biographia  Biitannica'  were,  as 
tppetn  fiom  an  acknowledgment  in  that 
KH,  iopplied  by  his  son.  Browne  was 
tnee  married  (1788  and  1806),  his  first  wife 
bang  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Hay, 
911  a  the  serenth  earl  of  KinnouL  Browne 
di(d  in  London  SO  May  181& 

[S«it.  Mag.  kxxriii.  part  ii.  179.] 

J.  M.  S. 

BEOWNE  or  BROWN,  JAMES  (1616- 
1685),  theolosian,  son  of  a  father  of  the 
iime  umes,  of  Mangotsfield,  Oloocestershire, 
Bttriculated  at  Oxford  as  a  student  of  Oriel 
ii  1634,  and  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1688. 
Hi  then  left  the  university,  and  is  said  to 
kn  1)eeome  a  chaplain  in  the  parliamenta- 
nn  anny  and  to  have  been  an  eager  dispu- 
tmt.  On  the  Restoration  he  conformed. 
He  wrote:  1.  'Antichrist  in  Spirit,'  a  work 
uBwered  by  George  Fox  in  his  '  Great 
Mtitery  of  the  Great  Whore,'  pp.  259,  260, 
nae  the  author's  name  is  spelt  Brown. 
1  'Soifture  Redemption  fineea  from  Men's 
Botiietions,'  1673,  and  printed  with  it. 
3.  'Tbe  Substance  of  several  Conferences  and 
%iite8  .  .  .  abonxt  the  Death  of  our  Re- 
kaaa.' 


fi  Athena  Oxon.  (ed.  Bliss),  iv.  fi04 ; 
MQi»t  Mjsteiy  (ed.  1659).  2fi9.J   W.  H. 

,  BEOWHE,  JAMBS,  LL.D.  (1798-1841), 

jMntlist  and  author,  was  the  son  of  a  manu- 
^"tmt  at  Conpar  Anras,  and  was  bom  at 
^'Utefield,  parish  of  OaxpH,  Perthshire,  in 
1796.  Ee  was  educated  tor  the  ministry  of 
ika  church  of  Scotland  at  the  imiversity  of 
«  Andrews,  whecehe  specially  distinguished 
Uuelf  in  classics.  Aner  obtaining  license 
°« (reach  be  spent  some  time  on  the  conti' 
>■(  as  tutor  m  a  private  family.  On  his 
^tiiim  to  Scotland  he  acted  as  assistant  das- 
^  master  in  Perth  Academy,  ofBciating  at 
w  Kme  time  as  interim  assistant  to  the 
•Biiter  of  Kinnoul,  Perthshire.  About  this 
ive  he  pnblislied  anonymously  a '  Histoiy 
i  the  Inquisition,'  which  obtained  a  large 
(imlation,  and  in  1817  he  printed  a  sermon 
^died  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
'^^  Either  because  he  found  his  work  uii- 
^B^mal,  or  because  he  saw  little  prospect 
■maininga  parish,  he  resolved  to  study  for 
■*  bar.  He  paswd  advocate  in  1826,  and 
""^  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  uni- 
""■7.^  St  Andrews;  but  fiuUng  to  obtain 
'Firoee  at  the  her  he  gradually  turned  his 
*■*««  wholly  to  literature.  For  some  time 
■}*da»  editor  of  the'Scots  Magazine,' and 
» 1«7  he  became  editor  of  the  '  Oaledoniaa 
^'"Tyi'  to  which  in  the  same  year  be  con- 
wuin. 


tributed  certain  articles  which  assisted  to 
bring  to  light  the  Burke  and  Hare  murders. 
Dunng  his  editorship  of  the  '  Mercury '  he 
became  involved  in  a  oispute  with  Mr.  Charles 
Maclaren,  editor  of  the  '  Scotsman,'  with  the 
result  that  they  fought  a  duel,  in  which 
nmiher  wae  injiued.  in  1830  he  resigned  the 
editonhip  of  the  'Mercury,'  and  stwted  the 
'North  Britain;'  but  after  the  discontinu- 
ance at  that  paper  he  resumed  the  editorship 
of  the  '  Mercury.'  When  the  issue  of  the 
seventh  edition  of  the  '  Enoydoptedia  Bri- 
tannica'  was  resolved  upon,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  editor.  In  his  ixx>ks  and  in  his 
newspaper  articles  the  excitability  of  his 
temperament  was  mirrored  in  a  boisterotis  and 
blustering  mode  of  expression,  cleverly  cari- 
catured m  an  article  m  'Blackwood  (vol. 
xviiL),  entitled  '  Some  Passages  in  the  Life 
of  Colonel  Cloud.' 

He  was  the  author  of:  1.  'A  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  Edinburgh,'  attached  to  £w- 
bank's  'Picturesque  Views  of  Edinburgh,' 
1823-6.  2.  'Critical  Examination  of  Mac- 
culloch's  Work  on  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  Scotland,'  1820.  3. '  Aper^n  sur  les  Hi6ro- 
gly^ee  d'Egypte,'  Paris,  1827;  a  French 
translation  of  articles  contributed  to  the 
'Edinburgh  Review.'  4.  'Remarks  on  the 
Study  of  the  Civil  Law,  occasioned  by  Mr. 
Brougham's  late  attack  on  the  Scottish  Bar,' 
1828.  6.  A  popular  and  interesting  '  History 
of  the  Highlauds  and  of  the  Highland  Clans,' 
in  four  vdumes,  1st  ed.  1836-8, 2nd  ed.  1846. 
By  his  excessive  literary  labours  he  over- 
tasked his  strength  and  mduced  a  seven  at- 
tack of  paralysis,  from  which  his  recovery 
was  never  mora  than  partiaL  He  died  April 
1841  at  Woodbine  Cottage,  Trinity,  near 
Edinburgh,  and  was  buried  in  Duddingstone 
churchyard.  In  his  later  years  he  became 
a  convert  to  the  Roman  catholic  faith,  and 
he  wrote  a  tractate,  entitled  '  Examination 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Opinions  r^;arding 
Popery,'  which  was  published  poe^nmously 
in  1846. 

[Caledonian  Mercury,  10  April  1841  ;  Qent. 
Mag.  new  ser.  xv.  662 ;  AndersoD's  Scottish  Na- 
tion, ii.  400-1 ;  Encye.  Brit.  9th  ed.  iv.  389J 

T.  P.  H. 

BEOWNE,  JOHN  (1642-1700  P),  sur- 
geon,  was  bom  in  1642,  probably  at  Norwich, 
where  he  lived  in  the  early  part  of  his  life. 
He  was  of  a  surgical  family,  being,  as  he 
says,  'conversant  with  chirurgery  almost 
from  my  cradle,  being  the  sixth  generation  of 
my  own  lelationi,  all  eminent  masters  of  our 
professioii.'  Among  these  rolations  was  one 
William  Ocop,  an  eminent  sureeon  in  Nor- 
folk, He  was  acquainted  with  ue  celebrated 
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Sir  Thomas  Browne  of  Norwich  [q.  v.],  who 
wrote  commendatory  letters  prefixed  to  two 
of  his  namesake's  books,  but  tnere  is  no  men- 
tion of  any  kinship  between  them.  Browne 
studied  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London, 
under  Thomas  Hollyer,  but  after  serving  as  a 
suiKeon  in  the  navy  settled  down  at  Norwich. 
In  1677  he  published  his  book  on  tumours, 
and  in  the  following  year  minted  to  Lon- 
don, being  about  the  same  time  made  sur- 
geon in  ordinary  to  KuR  Charles  II.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  vacancy  for  a  surgeon  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  the  king  sent  a  letter 
recommending  nim  for  the  appointment,  and 
he  was  elected  by  the  governors  on  21  Jtme 
1688, '  in  all  humble  submission  to  his  ma- 
jesty^B  letter,'  though  the  claims  of  another 
surgeon,  Edward  Rice,  who  had  taken  charge 
of  the  hospital  during  the  plague  of  1665, 
when  all  the  surgeons  deserted  their  posts, 
were  manifestly  superior.  This  royal  inter- 
ference did  not  in  the  end  prove  a  happy 
circumstance  for  Browne.  In  1691  com- 
pliunts  arose  that  the  surgeons  did  not  obey 
the  r^ulations  of  the  hospital ,  and  pretended 
that  being  appcnnted  bv  royal  mandamus 
they  were  not  responsible  to  the  governors. 
In  the  changed  state  of  politics,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  their  aole  president,  Sir 
Robert  Clayton,  the  governors  were  deter^ 
mined  to  muntain  their  authority,  and  on 
7  July  1691  they  'put  out'  the  whole  of 
their  snmcal  staff,  including  Browne,  and 
appointed  other  surgeons  in  their  place. 
Browne  appealed  to  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  great  seal,  and  the  governors  were 
called  upon  to  defend  their  proceedings.  The 
decision  apparently  went  in  their  favour,  for 
in  1698  Browne  humbly  petitioned  the  go- 
vernors to  be  reinstated,  though  without 
success.  Browne  msmaged  to  continue  in 
court  favour  after  the  revolution,  and  was 
■uigeon  to  William  UI.  He  died  probably 
caity  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Browne  was  a  well-educated  man,  and  in 
all  likelihood  a  good  surgeon,  as  he  was  cer- 
tainly a  weU-trained  anatomist  according  to 
the  standard  of  the  day.  His  books  snow 
no  lack  of  professional  knowledge,  though 
they  are  wanting  in  originality.  The  most 
notable  perhaps  is  '  Charisma  Basilicon,  or 
an  Account  of  the  Royal  Gift  of  Healing,' 
where  he  describee  the  method  pursued  by 
Charles  11  in  tonchinjf  for  the  'ting's  evil,' 
with  which  as  the  king's  surgeon  lie  was 
oflScially  concerned.  Though  full  of  gross 
adulation  and  a  credulity  which  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  sincere,  it  is  tne  beet  contemporary 
account  of  this  curious  rite  as  practised  liy 
the  Stuart  kings,  and  gives  statistics  of  the 
nnmben  of  jiersons  touched  (amounting  be- 


tween 1660  and  1683  to  92,107).  His  trea- 
tise on  the  muscles  consists  of  six  lectures, 
illustrated  by  elaborate  ooppei^plates,  of 
which  the  engraving  is  better  than  the  draw- 
ing. It  is  probably  the  first  of  such  books  in 
which  the  names  of  the  muscles  are  printed 
on  the  figures.  Browne's  portrait,  engraved 
by  R.  White,  is  prefixed  in  different  states  to 
each  of  his  books. 

He  wrote :  1.  'A  Treatise  of  Preternatural 
Tumours,'  8vo,  London,  1678  (with  plates). 
2.  '  A  Complete  Discourse  of  Wounds,'  4to, 
London,  1078  (plates).  3.  '  Adeno-Choira- 
delogia,  or  an  Anatomick-Chirurgical  Trea^ 
tise,'  &c.,  8vo,  London,  1684 ;  in  three  parts 
with  separate  titles,  viz.  (1)  '  Adenograpbia, 
or  an  Anatomical  Treatise  of  the  Glandules ; ' 

(2)  '  Choeradelogia,  or  an  exact  Disconrso 
of   Strumaes  or  King's   Evil  Swellings ; ' 

(3)  '  Charisma  Basilicon,  or  the  Royal  Qift 
of  Healing  Strumaes,  &c.,  by  Contact  or  Im- 
position of  the  Sacred  Hands  of  our  Kings 
of  England  and  of  France.'  4.  '  Myographia 
Nova,  or  a  graphical  description  of  all  the 
Muscles  in  the  Human  Body  ;  with  one  and 
forty  copper-plates,'  London,  1684 ;  2nd  ed. 
Lugd.  Batavorum,  1687;  3rd  ed.  London, 
1697 ;  4th  ed.  London,  1698.  5.  '  The  Sur- 
geon's Assistant,'  8vo,  London,  1703. 

[Brovne's  Works;  Archircs  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.]  J.  F.  P. 

BROWmS,  JOHN  (1741-1801),  en- 
graver, was  bom  at  Finchfield,  Essex, 
26  April  1741.  He  was  the  posthumous  son 
of  the  rector  of  Boston,  Norfolk,  and  was  edu- 
cat-ed  at  Norwich.  In  1756  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  John  Tinnev,  the  engraver/who  was 
also  William  Woollett's  master.  With  Tin- 
ney  he  remained  till  1761,  and  then  placed 
himself  under  WooUett,  many  of  whose  plates 
were  commenced  by  Browne.  On  iMving 
Woollett  he  eniraved  a  series  of  plates  after 
N.  Poussin,  P.  P.  Rubens,  Claude  Lorraine, 
andothereminentmasters.  Browne  practised 
exclusively  as  an  engraver  of  landscape,  and 
attained  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  that 
department.  He  was  elected  an  associate  en- 
graver of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1770,  and 
exhibited  thirteen  plates  between  1767  and 
ISOI.  He  died  in  West  Lane,  Walworth, 
2  Oct.  1801.  The  following  are  some  of  hit 
most  important  works,  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  our  national  collection  of  prints :  '  The 
Watering  Place,'  after  Rubens ; '  The  Forest,' 
after  Sir  George  Beaumont;  'St.  John  tha 
Baptist  in  the  Wilderness,'  after  S.  Ros&i 
'  A  View  of  the  Gkte  of  the  Emperor  Akbai 
at  Secundrii,'  after  Hodges ;  '  Tne  Cascade,' 
aft*r  O.  Poussin ;  and  four  plates  from  hii 
own  designs,  <  Morning,'  '  Eivening,'  '  AftQ( 
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ftuuBt,' and 'Moonlight;'  alao eeveral  large 
plitet  liter  Gbnide  Lomune. 

l£<dgnm'i  Sictiomny  of  Artiata,  1878.] 

L.F. 

BEOWITB,  JOSEPH  (/t  1706),  physi- 
eiii,  1)18  been  generallj  described  as  a  (mar- 
inas. His  origin  is  unknown,  and  the  par- 
tknkcB  of  his  personal  history  are  scanty, 
lot  it  is  probable  that  he  was  the  Joseph 
Bnwaa  of  Jesus  College,  Ccunbridge,  wLo 
pnceeded  M.B.  1696;  that  he  took  the 
digiee  of  MJ).  does  not  appear,  though 
be  Htumed  the  title.  In  1706  he  was 
t^  oanvicted  for  libelling  Queen  Anne's 
aUiiitntion.  ^HiefirBt  of  these  occasions, 
*i>ei  he  was  fined  forty  marks  and  ordered  to 
Mid  in  the  ^ory,  was  for  the  publication 
of '  The  Oonntiy  Parson's  Honest  Advice  to 
tbt  jodidous  and  worthy  Minister  of  State 
vj  Lord  Keeper.'  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
Steretaiy  Harley,  'occasioned  by  his  late 
oamitbaent  to  Newgate,'  he  denies  the 
utbonhip  of  this  pamphlet,  of  which  at  the 
■aaetinwhe  gives  a  professedly  disinterested 
s^uutum.  He  also  speaks  of  Harley  as 
kria^ '  not  only  treated  him  like  a  patriot, 
to  giTen  him  friendly  advice.'  For  thus 
ndertiking  the  office  of  political  interpreter 
kwu  ifiau  fined  forty  marks  and  oraered 
Kirttod  in  the  pillory  twice.  He  has  been 
ItKrilied  '  as  a  mere  tool  of  the  booksellers 
ltd  always  needy '  (GsAseEB,  Biog.  Hitt.  o/' 
hfUiid  (KoUe's  continuation),  ii.  232).  It 
iit  tDj  rate  certain  that  he  was  an  indus- 
^Bou  imter,  and  that  his  efirontery  may  be 
^■eemed  through  an  obscure  and  rambling 
^  He  wrote  and  lectured  against  Har- 
<^e  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
••d  be  continued  the  'Examiner'  after  it 
vheen  dropiped  by  Mrs.  Mauley,  who  had 
f*t«eded  Swnt  and  others  ;  '  consequently 
itheune  as  inferior  to  what  it  had  been  as 
li  lUitiee  were  to  theirs '  (jS.J  Following 
w  &<hion  of  the  time,  he  sougnt  the  patron- 
■prf^rest  people,  and  was  bold  and  impor- 
jMte  m  his  applications.  Thus  his '  Modem 
jjwice  of  Physick  vindicated '  (two  parts, 
17064)  is  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds 
■^loat  permission,  for  he  was  'jealous  it 
Nto  be  denied  him.'  Ha  hopes,  however, 
*  duke  win  '  pardon  the  ambition  I  have  of 
P*GduDg  to  the  world  that  I  am  known  to 
ywpsce.'  A  similar  motive  led  him  to 
*wtte  hi*  '  Lectnue  of  Anatomy  against 
!*UwnUtionof  the  Bbod '  (1701)  to  '  His 
«^l«acy  Heer  Vrybergen,  Envoy  Extra- 
ijMiy  from  the  States-General.'  His 
™etic»l  Treatise  of  the  Plague'  (1720) 
*^^J^*ory  epistle  to  an  eminent  medical 
"*anty(rfthat  day,  Dr.  Mead,  and  hia last 


known  publication,  also  on  the  plague,  was 
addressed  to  the  preddent  and  membecs  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  with  which 
body  he  was  not  aflSliated.  Beyond  the  date 
of  this  publication  (1721)  there  is  no  trace 
of  him. 

[Brit  Has.  Cat;  Granger's  Biog.  Hist  of 
Enelimd,  oootinnalion  by  Noble,  ii.  232 ;  Notes 
and  Queries,  Srd  ser.  i.  466,  ii.  18.]     J.  M.  S. 

BROWNE,  JOSEPH  (1700-1767),  pro- 
vost of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  son  of 
Qeorge  Browne,  yeoman,  was  bom  at  a  'plaoe 
called  the  Tongue  in  Watermillock,  Cum- 
berland, educated  at  Barton  school,  and  ad- 
mitted commoner  of  Queen's  Coll^,  Oxford, 
on  21  March  1716-17,  the  expense  of  his 
education  being,  it  is  said,  partly  defrayed 
by  a  private  bene&ctor.  He  was  elected 
tabarder.on  the  foundation  of  his  collie, 
and,  having  graduated  M.A.  on  4  Nov.  1724, 
became  a  chaplain  there.  He  was  elected 
fijllow  1  April  17S1,  and  became  a  successful 
tutor ;  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  9  July  1743, 
and  was  wesented  by  the  college  with  the 
livingofBrain8hot,Hampshire,l746.  Inthat 
year  ne  was  appomted  professor  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  held  that  office  until  his 
death.  He  was  instituted  prebendary  of 
Hereford  on  9  June  of  the  some  year  (he 
was  afterwards  called  into  residence),  and 
on  18  Feb.  1762  was  collated  to  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  cathedral  On  3  Dec.  1766 
he  was  elected  provost  of  Queen's  Oollege. 
From  1769  to  1766  he  held  the  office  of  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  univer^ty.  He  had  a  severe 
stroke  of  palsy  26  March  1766,  and  died  on 
17  June  1767.  He  edited  '  Maffei  S.  R.  E. 
Card.  Baiberini  poetea  Urbani  YU  Poemata,' 
1726. 

[Hutehinson's  History  of  Cumberland,  i.  430, 
427;  Wood's  History  and  Antiquities  tS  the 
CoUeges  and  Halls  (Gntob},  140,  app.  172,  178 ; 
History  of  the  tTniversity,  ii.  871 ;  Le  Neve'i 
Fasti  (Hardy),  i.  494,  496.  The  Uves  of  Dr. 
Browne  in  Chalmers's  and  Hose's  Biographical 
Dictionaries  are  talran  from  Hutchinson's  Cum- 
berknd.]  W.  H. 

BROWNE,  LANCELOT(rf.l606),  physi- 
cian, was  a  native  of  York.  He  matriculated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  May 
1659,  graduated  B.A.  in  1662-8,  and  M. A.  in 
1666.  In  1567  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Pem- 
broke Hall ;  in  1670  received  the  license  of 
the  university  to  practise  physic.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  tne  opposition  to  the  new 
statutes  of  the  university  promulgated  in 
1673,  and  in  1673  was  made  proctor.  He  was 
orea^  M.B.  iu  1676,  and  after  this  would 
appear  to  have  moved  to  London,  as  on 
10  June  1684  he  was  elected  leUow  of  the 
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College  of  Physicians.  He  was  censor  in 
1687,  and  seveiral  times  afterwards ;  an  elect 
in  1599;  and  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
college  in  1604-6 ;  but  died  in  1606,  probably 
shortly  before  1 1  Dec.  Browne  was  physi- 
cian to  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  James  I,  and  to 
his  queen.  He  is  not  known  to  have  written 
anytoing  except  a  commendatory  letter  in 
Latin  prefixed  to  Gerarde's  'Herbal'  (first 
edition,  1697).  He  was  one  of  those  en- 
trusted by  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1589 
with  the  preparation  of  a  phurmacopceia,  and 
in  1694  was  on  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
Mme  object,  but  for  some  reason  the  work 
was  stopped,  and  not  resumed  till  twenty 
Tears  afterwards,  when  Browne  was  no  longer 
Uving. 

[Cooper's  Athenae  Cantabrigiensas,  ii  421; 
Hunk's  Coll.  of  Fhys.  (2nd  ed.)  li.  86.] 

jr.  F.  p. 

BBOWin;  LTDE  (d.  1787),  the  elder, 
Tirtaoeo,  was  a  director  of  the  Biink  of  Eng- 
land, having  a  town  house  in  Foster  Lane, 
(Sty,  and  a  country  house  at  Wimbled(Hi. 
He  commenced  the  antique-art  collections  for 
which  he  was  distinguisned  about  1747.  He 
became  F.S.A.  on  6  April  1762;  he  resigned 
the  fellowship  in  1772.  In  April  1768  he 
was  elected  director  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
By  tliat  year  he  had  gathered  together  at  his 
Wimbledon  house  as  many  as  eignty-one  rare 
statues  and  other  precious  examples  of  Greek 
and  Roman  art.  Browne's  art  treasures  were 
described  in  a  Latin  catalogue,  8vo,  published 
in  1768,  together  with  the  sources  whence 
some  of  them  were  obtained.  By  1779 
Browne  had  largely  increased  his  coUection. 
An  Italian  catalogue  of  it  (4to,  Rivingtons) 
was  published  in  that  year,  and  this  speaks 
of  2So  pieces  as  being  the  choicest  of  Browne's 
possessions,  and  comprising  some  said  to  be 
•  d'  uno  stile  il  piit  sublime '  and  in  perfect 
preeervation.  About  1786  Browne  arranged 
to  sell  the  whole  of  theee  treasures  (or  a 
portion,  it  is  not  dear)  to  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  and  the  price  he  was  to  be  paid  was 
22flO0L  Choosing  a  merchant  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, on  the  recommendation  of  some  friends, 
to  receive  and  transmit  this  sum  of  money, 
Browne  had  10,000/.  of  it  duly  forwarded, 
but  the  balance  was  never  gent,  owing  to  the 
merchant's  bankrupt<^.  The  loss  caused 
Browne  much  depression,  and  he  soon  alte> 
wards  (10  Sept  ^87)  died  of  apoplexy. 

His  Wimbledon  mansion  was  tenanted 
after  his  death  fay  Henry  Dundas  (Lord 
Melville),  and  subsequently  by  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  and  by  Lord  Lovaine  (Ltsons, 
Enviroru,  Supplement,  p.  96). 

[Qent.  Mag.  1787,  voLlvii.pt.  ii.  p.  840,  under 


'  Brown ; '  Bibliotheca  l^ypognphiea  Britanniea, 
X.  64 ;  Oatalogns  Veteris  ^i  varii,  &c;  Cata- 
logo  dei  pin  scelti  e  predosi  Harmi,  Sec; 
LysoBs's  Bnvirons,  L  (40,  Supplement,  96 ; 
private  information.]  3.  H. 

BROWNE,  LYDE  (d.  1803).  the  younger, 
lieutenant-colonel  21st  royal  Scots  fiisiliera, 
who  was  killed  fay  Emmet's  mob  in  Dublin  in 
1808,  entered  the  aimy  as  oomet  in  the  8rd 
dragoons  11  June  1777,and  obtained  his  troop 
in  the  20th  light  dragoons,  a  corps  formed 
during  the  American  war  out  of  the  lig^bt 
troops  of  some  other  cavalry  regiments,  and 
which  was  disbanded  in  1783,  when  he  was 
placed  on  half  pay.  He  was  brought  on  full 
pay  in  the  40th  foot  in  May  1794,  and  served 
with  that  regiment  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
became  major  in  the  4th  (Nicholl's)  West 
Indiaregiment  in  1797.  His  subsequent  com- 
missions were  major  90th  foot,  1/98 ;  lien- 
tenant-colonel36thfoot,  with  which  heserved 
at  Malta,  1800;  lieutenant-colonel  86th  foot, 
1801 ;  and  lieutenant-colonel  21st  fusiliers, 
25  Jan.  1802.  The  latter  r^riment  was  sta- 
tioned in  Cork  Street,  Thomas  Street,  and 
Coombe  Barracks  in  July  1803,  and  Brovene 
was  repairing  thither  to  join  his  men  on 
the  alarm  being  given  at  ausk  on  23  July, 
when  he  was  shot  dead  fay  some  of  the  same 
mob  which  immediately  afterwards  murdered 
the  aged  Lord  Slilwuden  in  an  adjoining 
street, 

[Annual  Army  lasts;  Trimen's  Hist.  Rec. 

36th  Foot  (Southampton,   1874);  H.  Stocks- 

!  Smith's  Alph.  List  Officers,  8.'ith  Lt.  Inf.  (Lon- 

'  dou,  1850) ;  Cannon's  Hist.  Bee.  21st  Fnsiliers.l 

H.M.O. 

BROWNE^  MOSES  (1704^1787),  poet, 
bom  in  1704,  was  originally  a  pen-cutter. 
His  earliest  production  in  prmt  was  a  weak 
tragedy  callra  '  Folidus,  or  Distress'd  Love, 
and  an  equally  weak  &rce '  All  Bedevil'd,  oi 
the  House  in  a  Hurry,'  neither  of  which  ^w^a< 
ever  performed  by  regular  actors  or  in.  f 
licensed  theatre.  His  earliest  studies  wen 
patronised  by  Robert,  viscount  Molesworth 
and  his  poems  of '  Piscatory  Elclogues,'  1729 
were  dedicated  to  Doding^n,  afterwards  Lore 
Meloombe.  They  were  reissued  with  othei 
works  in  1739  under  the  title  of  '  Poems  oi 
various  Subjects,'  and  f^in  in  1773  ai 
'  Angling  Sports,  in  nine  Piscatory  Eclogues. 
Browne  round  a  kind  friend  in  Cave,  the  pro 
prietor  of  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine,' and  foi 
a  long  time  he  was  the  principu  poetical  con 
tributor  to  that  periodicaL  The  prize  of  501 
I  ofi'ered  by  Oave  for  the  best  theological  poen 
I  was  awudad  to  Browne  by  Dr.  Birch ;  it  i 
I  printed,  with  other  prize  poems  of  his  cou| 
position,  in  the '  Poems  on  various  Subject!^ 
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BtowiM  was  an  enthusiaatie  angler,  and 
in  1760^  at  ths  anjf^ffsation  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
tnoght  oat  aa  edibon  of  Walton  and  Cot- 
tai^  'Compieat  Angler,'  adding  to  it  'a 
mmber  of  oecaaional  note*.'  These  were  of 
Talve,  bnt  nnfortonatdy  the  original  text 
«u  altered  to  rait  the  taste  of  the  age. 
OAer  editions  appeared  in  1760  and  1772, 
tba  fijrmer  giving  rise  to  a  oontroveiwr  with 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  was  also  an  editor  of 
thit  wnk.  Browne's  -volome, '  Works  and 
Reitof  the  Creation,  containing  (1)  an  Essay 
M  the  Unirerse,  (2)  Sunday  'Hioij^ts,'  was 
piUidied  in  1752,  and  was  several  times 
nniated,  the  last  edition  being  in  1806. 
nroagh  the  enconragement  of  the  Bev. 
JuMs  jQerveyhe  took  orders  in  the  English 
Andu  and  became  cnrate  to  Hervey  at  Ool- 
liigtree  in  1763.  The  small  living  of  Olnev 
vts  gtren  to  Browne  by  Lord  Sartnioutn 
ii  the  same  year,  bnt  as  the  poet  hada  luge 
tunilT— Oowper  says  '  ten  or  a  dozen '  chu- 
dnD,H«rvey  with  greater  precision 'thirteen' 
—he  was  forced  to  accept  in  1768  the  ehap- 
Uney  ct  Morden  College,  and  to  be  non- 
ninnt  at  Olney.  At  a  still  later  date  he 
Iwaae  the  vicar  of  Satton  in  Linoolnddre. 
Kowne  died  at  Morden  College  18  Sept 
1787,  his  wife,  Ann,  having  p«£oeased  lum 
oe  84  March  1788,  aged  6&  A  tablet  to  his 
WBOty  is  in  Olney  Chnrdi.  John  Newton 
vu  his  cmate  there  from  1764  to  1780^  iHten 
Tliomas  Scott  snceeeded  him. 

He  was  tJie  anthor  of  several  sermons  and 
Die  translator  of  'The  Ezcelleney  of  the 
Knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  John  Liborius 
Smnennann,'  which  passed  through  three 
«ditkme  (1772,  1773,  and  1801).  At  the 
CMsmand  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somer- 
M  he  wrote  in  1749  a  poem  on  their  seat 
of 'Per^  Lodge,'  but  it  was  not  given  to  the 
worid  ontil  1765.  Had  thc^  liv^  this  poor 
poet  would  have  been  better  provided  for. 

[S«Bt.  Hag.  1786,  pp.  69-60,  1787  pp.  286. 
M,  m ;  Biog.  Dram.  (1812),  i.  75 ;  Weetwood's 
BhL  Piwntoria  (1888),  pp.  48-4,  221-2; 
Tidiols'i  lit.  Aneed.  n.  21,  436,  v.  86-7,  fil-8 ; 
BtwUni^a  Johnson,  p.  46;  Herrey's  Letters, 
i-iid  iL;  Southey's  Cowpar,  i  243-4,  iv.  164; 
Abin  and  Ororton's  English  Church,  ii>  331.1 

W.  P.  0. 

BROWNB,  PATRICK  (1720P-1790), 
Uhor  of  the  '  Civil  and  Nattsal  EQstory  of 
Jamiiea,'  was  the  fonrth  son  of  Edwaid 
ftowne  of  Woodstock,  eo.  Mayo,  Ireland, 
ud  was  bom  about  1720.  In  1737  he  was 
wt  to  reside  witli  a  relative  in  Antigua,  but 
OUiealthoompeDing  him  to  return  to  Eiuope 
W  went  to  Paris,  where  he  oommenoed  the 
**iy  of  diysieal  science,  especially  botany. 
Aitttwaras  M  removed  to  I^yden^^ere  he 


continued  his  studies,  obtaining  the  degree  ot 
M.D.  21  Feb.  1748  (Pbaoock,  £ngli»h  Sfu- 
dents  at  Leyden,  p.  14).  At  Leyden  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Gronovius,  and  began 
a  correspondMice  with  Linnsaus,  which  con- 
tinued till  his  death.  After  practising  his 
profession  for  two  years  in  London  he  re- 
tamed  to  the  West  Indies,  spending  some 
months  in  Antigua  and  other  sugar  islands, 
and  thence  proceeding  to  Jamaica.  Here  he 
occupied  himself  with  the  study  of  the  geoloov, 
botanv,  and  natural  history  of  the  island.  In 
1765  hepnUished  a  new  map  of  Jamaica,  and 
in  1766  'Civil  and  Natural  History  of  Jsp 
maica'  in  folio,  ornamented  with  forty-nine 
engravings,  a  map  of  the  island,  and  a  map 
of  the  harbour  of  Fort  Boyal,  Ejngston,  &c. 
All  the  copperplates  as  well  as  the  original 
drawings  used  in  the  work  were  consvuned 
in  the  great  fire  in  Comhill  7  Nov.  1766,  and 
conseauently  the  eecond  edition  of  the  book 
publisned  in  1769,  with  four  new  Linntean 
indexes,  is  without  illustrations.  In  June 
1774  he  published  in  '  ExshaVs  London  Ma- 
gasine '  a  '  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Ireland, 
whether  natives,  casual  visitors,  or  birds  of 
passage,  taken  from  observation,  classed  and 
disposed  acoordingto  Linnteus ; '  and  in  Aa- 
gnst  of  the  same  year  a '  Catalogue  of  Fishes 
observed  on  our  coasts,  and  in  our  lakes  and 
rivers.'  He  left  in  manuscript  a '  Catalogue 
of  the  Plants  now  growing  in  the  Sugar  is- 
lands,' and  a  '  Catalogae  of  such  Irish  Fluits 
as  have  been  observed  by  the  author,  chiefly 
those  of  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Galway.' 
He  died  at  Rushbrook,  co.  Mayo,  29  Aug. 
1790,  and  was  interred  in  the  family  burying- 
place  at  Croasboyne,  where  there  is  a  mona- 
ment  to  his  memory  with  an  insoriptioii 

written  by  liimaalf 

[Walker's  mbemiaa  Mag.  1795,  pt.  U.  pp. 
198-7.]  T.  F.  H. 

BROWNE,  PETER  (d.  1736),  divine,  was 
bom  in  00.  Dublin  soon  arter  the  Restoration ; 
entered  Trinity  College  in  1682;  became 
Callow  in  1692,  and  provost  in  August  1699. 
He  was  made  bishop  of  Cork  and  Roes  in 
January  1710.  He  became  first  known  as  a 
writer  Dv  an  attack  upon  Toland,  who  had 
published  in  1690  his  '  Christianity  not  Mys- 
terious.' Browne  made  one  of  the  best  known 
replies  to  this  work ;  and  Toland  was  in  the 
haoit  of  boasting  that  he  had  thus  made 
Browne  a  bishop  (Toland,  Life  prefixed  to 
Cdlleetion  of  several  Pieces,  1726,  p.  xx^. 
Browne  held  that  Toland  was  beyond  the  pale 
of  toleration  (AxoBT,  Memoirs,  &&,  L  86). 
He  afterwards  published  a  full  elaboration 
of  his  aiffument  in  the  '  Procedure,  Extent, 
and  Limits  of  Human  Underatauding,'  1728 1 
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and  in '  Things  Saperaatural  and  Diyina  con- 
ceiTed  by  Analogy  with  things  Natural  and 
Human,  1733.  The  argument  in  these  books 
resembles  one  afterwaids  put  forward  by 
Dean  ManseL  It  is  adopted  sram  Archbishop 
King's  sermon  on  predestination  (1709^  and 
republiahed  with  notes  by  Archbishop 
Whately,  1831).  According  to  Browne  we 
can  have  no  direct  knowledge  at  all  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  Divine  attriirat«8,  though  we 
may  have  an '  analogical '  knowledge  tlmiugh 
revelation.  The  doctrine  was  intended  at  fint 
to  npset  Toland's  argument  against  mystery 
as  being  eqoiyalent  to  nonsense.  Berkeley,  in 
his '  Aloipnron'  (third  dialogue,  17S2),  urged 
that  it  really  led  to  atheism.  Browne  repUes 
to  Berkeley  at  great  length  in  the '  Analogy.' 
Berkeley  says  (4  April  1784)  that  he  did  not 
answer  the  last  attack,  as  the  book  hsd  ezdted 
little  notice  in  Irelana.  Browne  also  took  part 
in  a  controversy  about  the  practice  of  drinking 
to  the  '  glorious  and  immortal  memcny.'  He 
maintained  it  to  be  a  superstitious  rite  in  va- 
rious pamphlets:  'Drinking  in  Bemembrance 
of  the  Dead,  being  the  substance  of  a  discourse 
delivered  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  C!ork,' 
1713 ;  second  part,  1714 ;  '  An  Answer  to  a 
Bt.  Rev.  Prelate's  Defence  of,  &&,'  1716 ;  a 
'  Discourse  of  Drinking  Healths,  wherein  the 
great  evil  of  the  custom  is  shown,'  1716 ;  and 
'  A  Letter  to  a  Gentleman  in  Oxford  on  the 
subject  of  Health-drinUng,'  1722.  Swift 
refers  to  this  in  his  letters  to  Sheridan  (38 
and  29  June  1726),  and  says  that  the  bishop 
is  a  'whimsical  gentleman.'  Browne  died 
26  Aug.  1786,  and  was  buried  at  Ballinaspic, 
near  Vork,  where  he  had  spent  2,000A  on  a 
house  which  he  left  to  his  successors  in  the 
bishopric.  His  body  was  exhumed  12  Jan. 
1861,  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  it  had 
been  stolen,  and  found  so  perfect  that  the 
resemblance  to  his  portrait  in  the  palace  at 
Cork  was  recognisable.  It  was  reinterred 
tinder  the  new  cathedral  church  of  St-  Fin- 
bar,  Cork.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  aus- 
tere and  simple  habits,  lavish  and  secret  in 
his  charities,  and  a  very  impressive  preacher. 
His  sermons,  in  two  volumes,  were  published 
in  1742.  He  left  various  writings  m  manu- 
script, including  a  third  volume  of  the 
'  Analogy;'  a  tract  *  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Metaphysicks  in  Beligion,'  and  some  other 
tracts  and  sermons. 

[Fraaer's  Berkele;^,  iy.  18,  222,  234 ;  Hant's 
Church  of  Ireland,  ii.  193 ;  Amoiy's  Hemoin  of 
several  Ladies,  &c.,  i.  86;  Ware's  Bishops  of 
Ireland  (Harris),  671,  (72;  Ware's  WriUrs  of 
Inland  (Harris),  296,  297.]  L.  S. 

BROWNE,  Sib  RICHARD  (d.  1669), 
parliammtary  general,  a  citizen  of  London, 


is  described  as  a  '  woodmonger'  in  the  list  ot 
adventurers  for  the  reoonquest  of  Ireland,  to 
which  enterprise  he  subscribed  6001  He 
took  up  anasfor  the  parliune&t,  and  obtained 
a  command  in  the  trained  bands.  In  Sep- 
tember 1642  he  disarmed  the  royalist  gen- 
try of  Kent  (ViOABS,  i.  163).  In  December 
1642  he  served  under  Waller,  and  his  regi- 
ment was  the  first  to  enter  the  breach  at  the 
capture  of  Windiester  (ib.  i.  229).  In  July 
1^3  he  was  charged  with  the  suppression  of 
the  rising  which  took  place  in  Kent  in  con- 
nection with  Waller's  plot,  and  crushed  the 
insurgents  in  a  fight  i^  Tunbridge  (16  July 
1648,  ib.  iiL  12).  On  23  Dec.  1643  the  fvr- 
liament  appointed  Browne  to  the  command 
of  the  two  regiments  (the  white  and  the 
yellow)  sent  to  reinf<»ce  Waller's  army,  and 
he  shared  the  command  at  the  victory  of 
Alrerford  (29  March  1644).  In  the  follow- 
ing summer,  by  an  ordinance  dated  8  June, 
he  was  constituted  majoF^eneral  of  the 
foroes  raised  for  the  subduing  of  Oxtcgd,  and 
oommander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  three 
associated  coonties  of  Berkshire,  Buckin|r. 
hamshire,  and  Oxfordshire  (Bushwobxh,  iiL 
pt  ii.  678).  With  three  regiments  of  auxili- 
aries raised  in  London  he  took  up  his  head- 
quarters at  Abingdon,  whett '  he  was  a  con- 
tinual thorn  in  the  eyes  and  goad  in  the  sides 
of  Oxford  and  the  adjacent  royal  garrisons ' 
(ViOABS,  JEnglanePs  Wortkiet,  101).  The  p«p- 
Uamentary '  Diumals '  are  full  of  his  exploit*, 
while  the  royalist  tracts  and  peters  continu- 
ally accuse  him  of  plundering  the  country  and 
ill-treating  his  prisoners.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  Lord  Digbyto  induce  him  to  betray 
his  chiuge,  but  it  met  with  signal  failure 
(September  to  December  1644,  Rttshwobts, 
iii.  pt  iL  808-16). 

In  May  1646  Browne  was  employed  for  a 
short  time  in  following  the  king's  movements, 
but  was  recalled  to  take  part  in  the  finst 
siege  of  Oxford  (June  1646).  He  took  part 
in  uie  final  siege  of  that  city  in  the  summer  of 
1646.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  vyaa 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  receive 
Charles  from  the  Scots  (5  Jan.  1647,  Rtjbh- 
WOBTH,  iv.  pt.  i.  394).  While  at  Holmby  he 
was,  according  to  Anthony  Wood, '  converted 
by  the  kin^s  discourses'  {Annalt,  iL  474). 
He  was  at  Holmby  when  the  king  was  seized 
bv  Comet  Joyce,  and  told  the  soldiers  '  that 
if  he  had  had  strength  we  should  have  had 
his  life  before  we  brought  the  king  away. 
"  Indeed,"  said  the  comet,  "  you  speak  like 
a  gallant  and  faithful  man;"  but  he  kneyy 
well  enough  he  had  not  the  strength,  and 
therefore  spake  so  boldly'  ^wskwokth, 
iv.  616).  'BtawaB  was  elected  lor  Wycombe 
amongst  the  recruiters  (October  1646)  and  in 
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]M8  wu  ehoeen  alderman  and  sheriff  of 
London.  Clarendon  credits  him  with  <a 
great  name  and  interest  in  the  city,  and  with 
*n  tbe  Presbyterian  part^ '  {SebelHon,  z.  70). 
With  the  majority  of  his  party  he  changed 
•ides  m  1648,  was  accused  by  the  army  of 
cosfederating  with  the  Soots  and  the  eedaded 
oembers  forthe  invasion  of  England(6  Dea), 
urated  (12  I>ee.),expelled  from  the  House  of 
Cgmmons,  and  deprived  of  his  sheriffiiom  and 
lUennanic  and  other  poets  (Waxkbb,  Ind«- 
fetieney,  ii.  89;  BrsuwoKTH,  iy.  pt  ii. 
1S5M1).  For  several  years  he  remained  in 
paw  at  Windsor,  Wallingfbrd,  Warwick, 
Ladlow,  and  other  places.  In  the  account 
rfUssirferings  which  he  gave  in  parliament 
m  Mudi  1659  he  says :  '  I  was  used  worse 
tlao  a  cavalier :  taken  and  sent  away  prisoner 
to  Wales;  used  with  more  cruelty  than  if  in 
Newgate;  in  a  worse  prison  than  common 
(raoBers.  My  wife  and  children  could  not 
COBS  under  roof  to  see  me.  My  letters 
could  not  pass.  The  governor  demanded  my 
letten;  I  said  he  should  have  my  life  as 
•MB.  I  defended  them  with  my  weapon ' 
(BmoK,  Diary,  iv,  268).  This  impneon- 
■aent  lasted  for  five  years.  In  1666  Browne 
«w  one  of  the  membeis  excluded  from  pair- 
loiBent  for  refusing  to  take  the  e^agement 
demanded  by  the  Protector  (see  ftotest  of 
22  Sept  in  yfvrmvacss).  In  Bichard 
ftomwelFs  parliament  he  was  one  of  the 
nonbeis  for  London,  and  found  at  length, 
is  March  1659,  an  opportunity  for  securing 
tednes.  On  26  Maivh  1660  the  House  of 
Canmona  annulled  the  vote  of  4  Deo.  1649 
dittlilinff  him  from  the  office  of  alderman, 
•ad  onbted  the  payment  of  9,016/.  still 
«wmg  to  him  fiwm'tne  state.  In  the  summer 
<rfltio9  he  was  implicated  in  Sir  Gteorge 
Booth's  rising,  and  nis  arrest  ordered,  but 
Im  succeeded  in  lying  hid  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  'by  the  feithfuf  secrecy  of  Captain 
Bnrroughee'  (Heath's  Chronicle,^. 737).  The 
rates  then  passed  against  him  were  annulled 
«  22  Feb.  1660  {Journals ;  and  Pbpts, 
K»y).  Browne  was  one  of  the  persons  with 
»1iom  Whitalocke  took  counsel  for  the  far- 
theranee  of  his  scheme  of  persuading  Fleet- 
wood to  recall  the  king  (Wwttvlock'b,  22  Dec. 
1659).  Browne  was  diosen  by  the  city  as  one 
rf  the  deputation  to  Charles  II,  and  headed 
the  trinmphal  procession  which  brought  the 
Mgback  to  London  with  a  troop  of  gentle- 
Bwn  in  cloth  of  silver  doublets.  His  services 
*we  liberally  rewarded  by  the  king,  who  con- 
fcwd  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  both  him 
•ad  his  eldest  son.  He  was  also  elected  lord 
■«yw  on  3  Oct.  1660.  During  his  mayoralty 
Vamert  insurrection  took  place,  and  the 
"(w  he  showed  in  suppressing  it  gained 


him  fr«sh  advancement.  The  city  rewarded 
him  with  a  pension  of  600/.  a  year  (7  Aug. 
1662,  Kesitbt,  p.  789),  and  the  king  created 
him  a  baronet.  He  was  commissioner  of  ap- 
peala  in  the  Excise,  1661-9,  and  president  of 
Bethlehem  and  Bridewell  Hospitals,  1660-8. 
He  died  on  24  Sept.  1669,  ■  at  his  house  in  Es- 
sex, near  Safiron  Walden'  {Obituary  <>f  Bi- 
chard Smyth,-p.83).  He  wa8abraves61dier,and 
the  charges  of  rapacity  and  cruelty  brought  hy 
the  royalist  pamphleteers  can  hardlybe  regard- 
ed as  provecl .  A  greater  blot  on  his  fame  is  his 
conduct  at  the  trial  of  the  regicides.  Browne 
repeated  against  Adrian  Scroop  casual  words 
spoken  by  him  to  justify  the  king's  execution, 
and  this  testimony  excited  a  feeling  in  the 
high  court  and  parliament  which  cost  Scroop 
his  life  (Wood,  Athmcs,  ii.  74,  ed.  1721). 

n^icaTs's£arlianientat70hromde:Rariiw(«A''8 
Historical  Collections;  Kennet's  Begister; 
Vicans's  England's  Worthies  (1647)  contains  a 

I  sketch  of  Browne's  career  and  a  portrait.  The 
eortespondenoe  with  Lord  Sigby  was  prhited  in 

I  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Lend  Bigby's  Design 
on  Abingdon  (4to,  1644),  and  seveial  of  Browne's 
relations  of  different  battles  and  skirmishea  were 
published  eontemporaneoiuly.]  0.  H.  F. 

BROWNE   or   BBOWN,    BICHARD 
1674-1694),  physician,  was  educated  at 
jueen's  College,  Oxford,  but  graduated  at 
Leyden,  where  he  was  admitted  20  Sept. 
1675,  being  then  fifty  years  old.    He  became 
a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  on 
[  30  Sept.  1676.    His  principal  writings^  some 
]  of  which  bear  on  the  title-page  '  by  Richard 
;  Browne,  Apothecary  of  Oakham,' are:  1.  'Me- 
dieina  Musica ;  or  a  Mechanical  Essay  on  the 
Effects  of  Singing,  Music,  and  Dancing  on 
Hiunan  Bodies ;  with  an  Essay  on  the  Nature 
;  and  Cure  of  the  Spleen  and  Vapours,'  London, 
1674,  new  edition  1729.     2.  '  Utpl  'Apx&v, 
Liber  in  quo  Principia  Veterum  evertuntur, 
et  nova  stabiliuntur,  London,  1678.  8.  'Pro- 
sodia  PharmacopcEomm,  or  the  Apothecary's 
Prosody,'  London,  1685.    4.  '  English  Gram- 
mar,'liondon.  1692.    5.  'General  History  of 
Earthquakes,  London,  1694.     A  small  hook 
entitled  'Coral  and  Steel,  a  most  Compendious 
Method  of  Preserving  and  Restoring  Health, 
by  R.  B.,  M.D.,'  no  dat«,  is  doubtfully  assigned 
to  the  same  B.  Brown. 
[Munk's  CoU.  of  Phys.  (1878),  I  391.) 

G.  T.  B. 

BBOWNE^  Sib  BICHARD  (1006- 
1688),  diplomatist,  bom  in  1605,  was  the 
only  son  of  Christopher  Browne  of  Sayes 
Court,  Deptford,  and  Thomasine  Gonson 
whose  father  and  grandfather,  Benjamin  and 
William  Gonson,  had  been  treasurers  of  the 
navy.  Thefatherof  Christopher,  Sir  Richard 
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Browne,  knight,  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Eiurl  of  Leicester  while  goyemor  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  held  the  appointment  of 
derk  of  die  green  cloth  under  Elizabeth  and 
Jamee  L  Richard  Browne  was  educated  at 
Merton  CoUege,  Oxford.  After  traveUinff 
on  the  continent,  and  especially,  as  it  would 
seem,  in  France,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  sworn  clerk  of  the  council  to  mng 
Charles  I  on  27  Jan.  1640-1.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  sent  on  two  diplomatic  missions, 
to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  and  the  Elector 
Palatine,  and  to  Henry  Frederick,  prince  of 
Orange.  In  July  1641  Browne  entered  on 
the  cnief  occupation  of  his  life,  being  at 
that  date  appointed  king's  resident  at  the 
court  of  Frtmce,  in  succession  to  the  Earl  of 
Leioeeter.  This  appointment  he  held  for  no 
less  than  nineteen  years,  acting  as  the  repre- 
sentatire  both  of  Charles  I  and  of  his  exiled 
son.  Browne  was  a  staunch  royalist,  and  his 
loyalty  was  thoroughly  tried.  During  the 
whole  of  his  diplomatic  career  in  France  he 
seems  to  have  been  practically  obliged  to  give 
his  8eryic«s  gratuitously.  More  than  onoe  he 
is  found  writing  anxiously  for  some  payment 
of  his  allowances,  while  on  one  occasion  he 
complained  bitterly  that  he  had  not  even 
'  the  wherewithal  to  provide  himself  out  of 
mourning  a  new  coat  and  liveries.'  The 
sum  due  to  him  for  his  allowance  as  resi- 
dent was  stated,  after  the  Restoration,  to 
amount  to  19,732/.,  of  which  only  7,668/. 
had  been  paid  or  deducted  as  a  fine  on  the 
lease  to  him  of  Sayes  Court.  An  attempt 
made  in  1649  by  Augier, '  the  agent  for  the 
rebels,'  to  bri1>e  the  king's  resident  if  he 
would  'serve  the  new  state,  and  discover 
what  came  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Louvre 
councils,'  was,  however,  indignantly  repelled. 
'  I  replied,'  wrote  Browne  at  the  time, '  that 
I  took  it  very  ill  that  he  or  any  should 
dare  to  make  any  such  overture  to  me  .  .  . 
that  I  held  his  masters  the  most  execrable 
vUlains  that  were  ever  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  that  if  his  majesty — ^now  that  I 
had  spent  my  whole  estate  in  this  my  last 
eight  years'  service — were  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  use  me,  I  would  retire  into  some 
remote,  cheap  comer  of  the  world,  where, 
feeding  only  upon  bread  and  water,  I  and 
mine  would  hourly  pray  for  his  majesty's 
re-establishment.'  But  probnbly  Browne's 
greatest  service  in  the  eyes  of  the  royalists 
was  his  maintenance  of  the  public  service 
and  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Enfrland  during 
the  exile  of  the  English  king.  In  his  largo 
house  in  Paris,  Browne  erected  a  cha])el 
which  was  much  frequented  by  many  well- 
known  English  divine?  and  otlior  f>\ilc!'.  On 
the  Trinity  Sunday  of  IfioO  Jolin  Kvdynwas 


present  at  a  service  in  this  chapel,  when  the 
ordination  took  place  of  two  Englishmen — 
Durdl,  afterwaras  dean  of  Windsor,  and 
Brevint,  afterwards  dean  of  Durham ;  the 
Bishop  of  Oalloway  officiated,  and  the  ser- 
mon was  TO:«ached  by  the  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough. It  is  recorded  that  divers  bishops, 
doctors  of  the  church,  and  others  who  found 
an  asylum  in  Browne's  house  at  Paris,  were 
accustomed,  in  their  disputes  with  papists 
and  seotsries,  at  a  time  when  the  church 
of  England  seemed  utterly  lost,  '  to  aigne 
for  the  visibility  of  the  church,'  solely  from 
the  existence  of  Browne's  chapel  and  con- 
gregation. About  1652-8  Browne  also  pur- 
chased a  piece  of  ground  for  the  inter- 
ment of  protestants  who  died  in  or  near 
Paris. 

A  selection  from  Browne's  correspondence 
has  been  published  in  the  appendix  to  Bray's 
edition  of  Evelyn's  '  Diary  and  Correspon- 
dence;' the  most  important  portion  of  it  con- 
sists ot  the  letters  which  passed  privately 
between  himself  and  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (after- 
wards E^l  of  Clarendon),  principally  firom 
February  1 652  to  August  1 669.    In  the  corre- 
spondence very  frequent  mention  is  made  of  the 
'prizes'  captured,  after  the  death  of  Charles  I, 
by  the  privateers  of  SciUy  and  Jersey.  Those 
islands  being  then  in  the  hands  of  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  the  freebooters  were  com- 
pelled to  bring  their  prizes  into  the  ports  of 
France,  and,  in  return  for  the  sanction  of  the 
royal  commission,  were  called  upon  to  pay 
certain  dues  into  the  exchequer  of  the  exiled 
English  king  (see  Bray's  not«s  to  the  Hyde 
'  and  Browne  Correspondence  in  voL  iv.  of 
'  Eveltk).    In  the  collection  of  these  dues 
Charles  experienced  great  difiiculties,  and 
from  the  close  of  1652  to  1654  Browne  was 
actively  engaged  in  Brittany,  at  Brest  and 
Nantes,  endeavouring  to  collect  the  sums 
'  owing  to  the  king.   On  1  Sept.  1649  Browne 
had  feen  created  a  baronet  by  Charles  II,  in 
I  virtue  of  a  dormant  warrant  sent  to  him  by 
i  Charles  I  in  February  1643.    On  19  Sept. 
1649  he  had  also  received  from  Charles  II  ttie 
'  honour  of  knighthood. 

At  the  Restoration  the  king's  resident  re- 
turned to  England,  landing  at  Dover  4  June 
1660.  He  continued  to  Hold  office  as  clerk 
of  the  council  until  January  1671-2.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  spent  (according  to 
Wood,  Fasti  Oxon.)  at  Charlton  in  Kent, 
where  he  passed  his  time  'in  a  pleasant  re- 
tiredness  and  studious  recess.'  For  some  few 
months  before  his  decease  he  suffijred  fi-om 
gout  and  dropsy,  and  died  on  12  Feb.  1682-8, 
nt  Saves  Court,  Deptford.  He  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford, 
liif  I'linoral  being  attended  by  the  brethren  of 
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\be  Trinj^  corporation,  of  which  he  had  been 
Bastw.  Browne  marned  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ur  of  Sir  John  Frettynum  of  Dryfield  in 
QkmoMtotshira.  Their  only  daughter,  Mazy, 
haaat  the  wife  of  the  well-£iown  Jolm 
Ereljn. 

Hie  Sir  Sichard  Browne  of  thia  article 
duold  be  caiefullydiBtingoiahed  from  Alder- 
Baa  Sir  mehard  Browne  (d.  1669)  [q.  v.] 

[Bmlja'a  Diazy  and  Correspondence  (ed.  Bray) 
paibi  and  Browne's  Oorreapondenoe  thereto 
NlmiBad ;  Monnmental  Inscriptioiis  at  Dept- 
fm,  pnnted  in  Ljaons'i  EnTirons  cl  London, 
wLir. :  Wood's  Fasti  (Bliss),  pt  i.  pp.  480-40 ; 
Cilcadar  of  State  Fapen,  Domestii^  especially 
fcoB  lMO-1  to  1688.]  W.  W. 

B&OWmS,  ROBERT  (1550  P-1638  P), 
the  eailiest  separatist  from  the  church  of 
faglsnd  after  the  Reformation,  and  now 
chuaed  as  the  first  exponent  of  their  prin- 
ce of  chorch  gOTemment  by  the  modem 
eongnggationalists  in  England  and  America, 
m  ham  at  Tolethorpe  in  Rutland  about 
tbe  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  though 
As  oaet  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  The 
bmlj  fiom  which  he  Sjpranghad  been  settled 
tt  Stamfcrd  in  Linoolnahire  since  the  foui^ 
teeath  century.  Ther  had  amassed  con> 
•idsnUe  wealth,  filled  positions  of  trust  and 
iBfoctaDoe,  and  were  recognised  county  mag- 
utss  before  the  fifteenth  century  had  dosed. 
Ose  of  them,  John  Browne,  a  merchant  of 
As  itMie,  and  a  rich  alderman  of  Stamford, 
hnh  the  chorch  of  All  Saints  in  that  town 
It  his  sole  expense,  and  a  brass  in  memoir  of 
him  and  his  wife  still  exists  in  the  church  he 
aected.  This  man's  son,  Christopher  Browne 
<tf  Tolethorpe,  was  high  sheriff  for  the  county 
of  Bndaad  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YII,  and  his 
ng,  gtand&ther  of  the  suUect  of  this  article, 
iHmed  a  curious  patent  from  Henry  YHL 
iDowing  him  to  wear  his  hat  in  the  royal 
pesence  when  he  pleased.  Robert  was  the 
diiid  child  of  Mr.  Anthony  Browne  of  Tole- 
tharae,  by  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Philip 
Botder  of  Watton  Woodhall,  Hertford- 
<Uie,and  was  connected  more  or  less  closely 
tbonsfa  both  parents  with  some  of  the  most 
VMlthy  and  influential  families  in  England, 
hi  Osol,  lord  Bui^hlev,  whose  family  had 
(■MB  connected  with  Stamford  for  genera- 
tons,  and  who  on  more  than  one  occasion 
Kkaowledged  Browne  as  a  kinsman,  he  found 
I  fciaid  indeed  when  he  most  needed  his  pro- 
tMtion  and  support. 

Bnrwne  is  said  to  have  entered  at  Corpus 
Chnsti  College,  Cambridge,  in  1670,  and  to 
lisn  taken  his  B.A.  degree  in  1672.  Both 
■tttSBBBte  can  hardly  be  true,  and — as  he  cer- 
««ialjr  did  take  the  B  A.  degree  in  1672,  when 


his  namewas  placed  eightieth  on  the  list — it  is 
probable  that  he  matriculated  first  at  some 
other  college  and  migrated  to  Corpus  for  some 
reason  which  must  remain  unknown  to  us. 
Thomas  Aldrich,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
puritan  party  at  Cambridge,  was  master  of 
Corpus  at  this  time,  having  been  elected,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Ajchbishop  Parker, 
8  Feb.  I669-79.  The  college  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  fiivour  shown  to  it  by  the  primate, 
who  had  himself  held  the  mastership  from 
1644  to  1663,  It  is  hardly  conceiyable  that 
Browne  between  the  time  of  his  entry  at 
Corpus  and  the  taking  of  his  degree  should 
have  been  admitted  to  the  household  of  the 
unfortunate  Thomas  Howard,  fourth  duke  of 
Norfolk,  still  less  that  he  should  in  anv  sense 
have  been  the  duke's  domestic  chaplain  in 
June  1571,  as  Strype  asserts  he  was.  The 
duke  at  this  time  was  deeply  pledged  to  the 
papal  party,  of  which  he  was  soon  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  the  ostensible  leader,  and  he 
was  the  last  man  just  at  this  time  to  have 
extended  his  patronage  to  a  young  firebrand 
like  Browne,  whose  violent  denunciation  of 
all  that  was  '  popish '  was  quite  ungovernable 
and  at  any  rate  unrestrained.  It  is  far  more 
probable  that  Strype  has  conAised  Robert 
Browne  with  another  man  of  the  same  name 
upon  whom  Cecil  doubtless  had  his  eye— 
the  man  who  two  months  later  was  impli- 
cated when  the  Ridolfi  conspiracy  was  ai»- 
covered,  and  who  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
bag  of  money  which  was  intended  for  Lord 
Herries  but  never  reached  his  hands.  After 
taking  his  degree  Browne  appears  to  have 
gone  to  London,  whero  he  supported  himself 
as  a  schoolmaster,  and  delivered  his  soul  on 
Sundays  by  preadiing  in  the  open  air  in  de- 
fiance of  the  rector  of  Islington,  in  whose 
palish  it  was  that  his  auditors  assembled. 
About  1678,  the  plague  beii^  more  than 
usually  violent  in  London,  his  father  ordered 
him  to  return  to  Tolethorpe ;  but  unable  to 
remain  long  without  active  employment,  he 
grew  tired  of  the  quiet  home,  and  again  vrent 
up  to  Cambridge,  probably  with  a  view  to 
t^ing  the  higher  degrees,  or  on  the  chance  of 
a  fellowship  falling  to  him.  At  this  time  he 
came  under  the  infiuence  of  Richard  Green- 
ham,  rectorof  Dry  Drayton,  six  or  seven  miles 
from  Cambridge,  a  clergyman  of  great  ear- 
nestness and  conspicuous  ability,  who  had 
remarkable  influence  upon  the  mora  devout 
and  ardent  young  men  in  the  university  then 
proparing  for  holy  orders.  Browne  was  pro- 
Dably  placed  for  a  while  imder  Oreenham  as 
a  pupil  in  his  family,  and  the  elder  man  soon 
perceived  that  the  youn^r  one  had  gifts  of 
no  ordinary  kind.    Beginning  by  allowiug 
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him  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  religious 
exercises  of  his  hoosehola,  which  was  a  large 
one,  he  went  on  to  encourase  him  to  preach 
in  the  villages  round,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  get  the  bishop's  license,  though  it 
is  almost  certain  that  ne  must  hare  been 
previously  ordained.  Soon  the  fame  of  his 
eloquence  and  enthusiasm  extended  itself, 
and  he  was  invited  to  accept  the  cure  of  a 
parish  in  Oambridge,  probably  St.  Benef  s, 
adjoining  his  own  college,  where  he  preached 
fervently  and  effectively  for  some  months ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  he  '  sent  back  the 
money  they  would  have  pven  him,  and  also 
gave  them  warning  of  his  departure.'  His 
congregation  were  not  '  as  yet  so  rightly 
grounded  in  church  government'  as  they 
should  be.  In  other  words,  he  could  not 
persuade  them  to  follow  him  as  far  as  he 
desired  to  go.  It  was  at  this  point  in  his 
career  that  he  first  became  possessed  with  the 
notion  that  the  whole  constitution  of  eccle- 
siastical government  was  faulty  and  needed 
a  radical  reform.  Ordination,  whether  epi- 
scopal or  presbyterian,  was  to  his  mind  an 
abominable  institution :  to  be  authorised,  li- 
censed, or  ordained,  by  any  human  being  was 
hateful.  When  his  brother  obtained  for  him 
the  necessary  license  from  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely, 
and  paid  the  fees,  Browne  lost  one  of  the  neces- 
sary documents,  threw  the  other  into  the  fire, 
and  proceeded  openlv  to  preach  in  Cambridge, 
wherever  he  had  the  opportunity,  <  against 
the  calling  and  authorising  of  preachers  by 
bishops,'  protesting  that  though  he  had  been 
fortified  with  the  episcopal  license,  he  cared 
not  one  whit  for  it  and  would  have  preached 
whether  he  had  been  provided  with  it  or  not. 
If  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  bishops 
in  their  several  sees  was  bad,  not  less  objec- 
tionable did  the  whole  structure  of  the  paro- 
chial system  seem  to  him,  harmAil  to  religion 
and  a  bondage  from  which  it  was  high  time 
that  the  true  believers  should  be  set  free. 
'  The  kingdom  of  God,'  he  proclaimed,  '  was 
not  to  be  bepun  by  whole  parishes,  but  rather 
by  the  worthiest,  were  they  never  so  few.' 
Already  he  had  persuaded  himself  distinctly 
that  the  Christian  ohuroh,  so  far  from  being 
a  corporation  comprehensive,  all-embracing, 
and  catholic,  was  to  be  of  all  conceivable  as- 
sociations the  most  narrow,  exclusive,  and 
confined  in  its  influence  and  its  aims.  It 
was  to  be  a  society  for  aprivUeged  and  mira- 
culously gifted  few,  a  witness  immeasurably 
less  for  divine  truth  than  against  the  world, 
which  was  lying  in  wickedness,  and  which 
Browne  seems  to  have  considered  he  had 
little  concern  with,  little  call  to  convert 
from  the  errors  of  its  ways. 
While  vehemently  and  incessantly  pro- 


claiming this  new  theory  of  ecclesiastical 
polity — and  at  this  time  it  was  a  very  new 
theory — his  health  broke  down,  and  while 
still  Buffering  from  illness  he  was  fbnnally 
inhibited  from  preaching  by  the  bishop. 
Browne,  with  characteristic  perversity,  told 
the  bishop's  officer  that  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  preach  just  then ;  if  the  circum- 
stances had  been  different, '  he  would  no  whit 
lees  cease  preaching'  for  the  episcopal  inhi- 
bition. Soon  after  this  he  heard  that  there 
were  certain  people  in  Norfolk  who  were 
'  very  forward '  in  their  zeal  for  a  new  refor- 
mation, and  consumed  by  his  desire  to  spread 
I  his  views  of  the  importance  of  a  separation  of 
I  the  godly  from  the  ungodly,  he  felt  called  to 
j  go  down  to  East  Anglia.  It  was  just  at  this 
I  time  that  a  former  accmaintance  and  fellow- 
collegian  of  his,  one  Robert  Harrison,  re- 
I  tnmoi  to  Cambridge^  or  paid  a  brief  visit  to 
the  university.  Hamson,  who  was  Browne's 
senior  by  some  yeara,  had  recently  been  dis- 
missed from  the  mastership  of  Aylsham  school 
in  Norfolk  for  some  irregularity  or  noncon- 
formity, but  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  another  resting-place  as  master  of  St. 
Giles's  [P]  Hospital  in  the  city  of  Norwich. 
Harrison's  visit  to  Oambridge  resulted  in  a 
renewal  of  an  old  intimacy  and  in  a  closer 
union  between  two  enthusiasts  who  had 
much  in  common.  It  ended  by  Browne 
leaving  Cambridge  and  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence for  a  time  in  Harrison's  house  at 
Norwich.  Gradually  Browne,  gaining  ascen- 
dency over  his  friend,  used  him  as  a  coadjutor, 
the  two  working  together — ^pretty  much  as 
Keeve  and  Muggleton  did  a  century  later — 
and  round  them  there  soon  gathered  a  small 
company  of  believers  who,  accepting  Browne 
as  their  pastor,  called  themselves  'the  church,' 
as  others  have  done  before  and  since,  and 
.  separated  from  all  other  professing  christians, 
who  '  were  held  in  bondage  by  anti-chiistian 

Eower,  as  were  those  parishes  in  Cambridge 
y  the  bishops.'  The  disciples  became  gene- 
rally known  as  Brownists.  Edmund  freake 
was  bishop  of  Norwich  at  this  time,  and  it  was 
not  long  biafore  betook  action  against  the  new 
sect.  On  19  April  1681  he  forwarded  certain 
articles  of  complaint  '  against  one  Robert 
Browne '  to  liom  Burghley,  in  which  he  set 
forth  that  '  the  said  party  had  been  lately 
apprehended  on  complaint  of  many  godly 
preachers,  for  delivering  unto  the  people 
corrupt  and  contentious  doctrine,'  and  further 
that  ne  was  seducing  'the  vulgar  sort  of 
people,  who  greatly  depended  on  him,  as- 
sembling themselves  together  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  at  a  time  in  private  houses 
and  conventicles  to  hear  him,  not  without 
danger  of  some  evil  effect.'    It  was  not  at' 
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Kowich  Bnt  at  Buiy  St.  Edmunck  that 
Browne  had  produead  this  effect,  and  it  is 
jKobable  that  ne  had  been  led  to  move  into 
ooffolk  by  finding  that  at  Norwich  the 
foms  of  um  bishop  was  too  strong  for  him, 
at  that  the  cleigy  of  the  city,  then  deeply 
ifieted  witJi  Ooieyan  prodiTities  and  as  a 
bo^  Tety  cealoua  in  their  ministerial  duties, 
nm  by  no  means  trilling  to  befriend  or  co- 

rite  with  a  sectary  who  began  by  awiiming 
they  were  all  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity. 
Laid  Bvrghley  returned  a  prompt  reply,  to 
liw  bidiop's  letter  of  complaint,  but  as 
pgrnptty  sent  back  his  kinwnan  to  Bury 
«ith  a  kindljr  ezcoae  for  him,  and  a  sug- 
gMtioB  that  his  indiscretions  proceeded  '  of 
leal  nther  than  malice.'  Browne  was  no 
•oonsr  released  than  he  returned  to  the  old 
mate,  and  the  bishop  every  day  received 
nme  fresh  complaint  and  b^same  more  and 
hmr  irritated.  In  the  following  August  he 
•gain  wrote  a  strong  letter  to  the  lord  trea- 
nnr,  in  which  he  said  that  his  duty  '  en- 
feiced  him  meet  earnestly  to  crave  hu  lord- 
^p'shelp  in  suwressing'  this  disturber  of 
Usdioeese.  AgamBurgUey  stood  his  fiaend, 
ud  when,  a  little  after,  Browne  was  brought 
lidiare  the  archbishop,  even  the  primate  could 
M  keep  his  prisoner,  and  he  was  set  at 
B)eity  only  to  return  to  his  followers  with 
Us  infloenoe  over  them  increased  tenfold. 
The  truth  »  that  the  time  was  hardly  fa- 
TCnnUe  for  exercising  exceptional  severity 
■giiiut  a  sealot  of  this  character,  who  was 
n  ever  declaiming  against  papistry  and 
Soman  enors.  The  Jesuit  mission  to  Eng- 
hud  had  only  just  collapsed  by  the  appr^ 
koukm  of  Ounpion  on  10  Jiuy.  Parsons 
vu  stiD  at  large,  and  the  racfi  was  being 
tnployed  pretty  freely  in  the  Tower  upon 
the  wretched  men  who,  if  they  had  succeeded 
in  nothing  else,  bad  succeeded  in  rousing  the 
ntirpapai  feelings  of  the  masses  and  the 
linn  of  such  statesmen  as  looked  with 
^pRhension  upon  a  revival  of  catholic 
KBtiment.  Nevertheless  it  became  evident 
that  the  little  congr^ration,  the  '  church ' 
vhiefa  prized  above  all  things  human  the 
pivilege  of  having  their  'pastor'  present 
«iththem,oou]d]uurdly  continue  its  assembly 
ifBrawne  were  to  he  continually  worried 

S  citations  and  imprisonment  at  the  will 
one  afler  another  of  the  stiff  sticklers 
&r  uniformity ;  and  when  they  had  sought 
•hoot  for  some  time  for  a  retreat  where 
tiiCT  might  enjojr  liberty  of  worship  ud- 
AtHested,  they  emigrated  at  last  in  a  body 
to  Middlebu^  in  the  autumn  of  1681. 
Cutwright  and  Dudley  Fenner  were  the 
MQsdited  ministers  of  the  English  puritan 
wifvy  at  Middleburg,  but  Browne  and  his 


exclusive  congregation  were  in  no  mood  to 
ally  themselves  with  their  feIlow-«ziles. 
All  other  professing  Christians  might  come 
to  him,  he  certainly  would  not  go  to  them. 
To  the  amazement  and  grief  of  Cartwright 
he  found  in  the  newcomers  no  friends  out 
aggressive  opponents,  and  a  paper  war  was 
carried  on,  Browne  writing  diligently  and 
printing  what  he  wrote  as  fast  as  the  funds 
could  be  found.  Harrison  too  rushed  into 
print,  and  the  books  of  the  two  men  were 
sent  over  to  England  and  circulated  by 
their  followers  so  sedulously — fpr  not  aU 
the  Norwich  congregation  had  emigrated — 
that  a  royal  proclamation  was  actually  issued 
against  them  in  1683,  and  two  men  were 
hanged  for  dispersing  the  books  and  one  iar 
the  crime  of  bmding  them  I 

Meanwhile  the  violent  and  imperious  cha- 
racter of  Browne  led  him  into  acts  and 
words  which  were  not  favourable  to  har- 
mony even  in  his  own  little  company  of  de- 
voted followers,  and  that  which  any  outsider 
who  watched  the  movement  must  have  fore- 
seen to  be  inevitable  happened  at  last ;  the 
Middleburg  '  church '  broke  up,  and  Browne 
towards  the  close  of  1588  turned  his  back 
upon  Harrison  and  the  rest,  and  set  sail  for 
Scotland  accompanied  by  '  four  or  five  Eng- 
lishmen with  their  wives  and  families,'  so 
much  already  had  the  '  chtirch '  shrunk 
from  its  earlier  proportions. 

Arrived  in  Scotland  Browne  began  in  the 
old  way,  denouncing  everything  and  eveiy>- 
body  concerned  in  matters  religious  or  eccle- 
siastical, and  he  had  scarcely  oeen  a  monlli 
in  the  country  before  he  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  kirk  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  his  be- 
having himself  with  his  usual  arrogance  and 
treating  the  court  with  an  insolent  defiance 
he  was  thrown  into  the  common  gaol  till  time 
should  be  given  to  two  theologians  who  were 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  his 
books.  Meanwhile  some  secre  t  influences  had 
beeu  brought  to  bear  in  liis  favour,  and  just 
when  it  was  confidently  expected  that  this 
mischievous  troubler  would  be  condemned  and 
silenced,  to  the  surprise  of  all  he  was  set  at 
liberty,  why,  none  could  explain.  Browne  ap- 
pears to  have  remained  some  months  or  even 
longer  in  Scotland,  but  he  made  no  way,  left 
no  mark,  and  gained  no  converts.  In  disgust 
at  his  reception  he  delivered  his  testimony 

r'nst  the  Scotch  in  no  measured  terms, 
>k  off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  them, 
andsettinghis  face  southwardswasoncemore 
printing  and  publishing  books  in  the  summer 
of  1684.  Once  more  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  and  kept  there  for  some  months,  and 
once  more  Burghley  interposed,  became  se- 
curity for  his  good  conduct,  effected  his 
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release,  and  actually  interceded  for  Mm  in 
a  letter  to  his  father,  -who  was  still  aUye. 
Browne  returned  to  Tolethorpe  much  broken 
in  health  by  his  long  imprisonment.  Oa  re- 
covering his  strengta  his  former  habits  and 
temper  returned,  and  old  Anthony  Browne, 
vexed  and  provoked  by  his  son's  contumaisy, 
applied  to  fiurghley  and  obt-ained  his  sanction 
for  his  son's  removal  to  Stamford,  possibly 
under  the  eye  of  some  relatives,  members 
of  the  Browne  or  Cecil  families.  But  such 
men  as  this  are  incorrigible.  In  the  spring 
of  1586  he  had  left  Stamford  and  was  preach- 
ing as  diligently  as  ever  at  Northampton — as 
diugently  and  as  offensively — and  on  being 
oitMl  by  Howland,  bishop  of  Peterborough, 
to  appear  before  him,  Browne  took  no  notice 
of  tue  citation,  and  was  excommunicated 
for  contempt  accordingly. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  turning-point 
of  his  strange  career.  Whether  it  was  that 
Browne  was  prepared  to  suffer  in  his  per- 
son all  sorts  of  hardships,  but  had  never 
thought  of  being  eait  out  of  the  church 
firami  which  he  gloried  in  urging  others  to 
go  out,  and  thus  was  startled  and  con- 
fused by  the  suddenness  and  unexpected 
form  of  the  sentence  that  had  been  pro- 
nounced ;  whether  his  disordered  imagina- 
tion began  to  conjure  up  some  vague,  mys- 
terious consequences  which  might  possibly 
ensue,  and  on  which  he  had  never  reflected 
before ;  or  whether  his  fifteen  years  of  rest- 
less onslaught  upon  all  religions  and  aU  reli- 
gions men  who  would  not  follow  nor  be  led 
by  him,  had  almost  come  to  be  regarded  by 
himself  as  a  conspicuous  failure,  and  he  had 
given  up  hope  and  lost  heart,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Certain  it  is  that  from  this  time  he 
ceased  to  be  a  disturber  of  the  order  of  things 
established,  and  his  '  church '  or  '  churches ' 
were  compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  for  their 
'pastors'  and  guides.  In  November  1586 
Browne  was  elected  to  be  master  of  Stam- 
ford gframmar  school,  certain  pled^  being 
exacted  from  him  for  good  behaviour,  and 
certain  conditions  being  extorted  for  the  re- 
straining him  from  troubling  the  world  with 
the  expression  of  his  peculiar  views.  To 
these  conditions  he  affixed  his  signature,  and 
he  began  at  once  to  discharge  his  new  duties. 
He  continued  master  of  Stamford  school  for 
five  years,  and  resigned  his  mastership  only 
on  his  being  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Achnrch  in  Northamptonshire,  a  benefice 
which  was  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Burghley, 
who  two  years  before  had  made  interest, 
but  to  no  purpose,  with  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough to  obtain  some  preferment  for  his 
kinsman.  At  Achurch  Browne  continued 
to  reside  for  more  than  forty  years,  doing 


his  duty  in  his  parish  with  scrupulous  fidelity 
and  preaching  frvauently  and  earnestly  to 
his  people.  His  end  was  a  sad  one ;  Thomas 
Fuller  described  it  thus:  '.  .  .  As  I  am 
credibly  informed,  being  by  the  constable 
of  the  parish  (who  chancea  also  to  be  his 
godson)  somewhat  roughly  and  rudely  re- 
quired the  payment  of  a  rate,  he  happened 
in  passion  to  strike  him.  The  constable  (not 
taking  it  patiently  as  a  castigation  from  a 
god&ther,  but  in  anger  as  an  affiront  to  his 
office)  complained  to  Sir  Rowland  St.  John, 
a  neighbouring  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
Browne  is  brought  before  him.  The  knight, 
of  himself,  was  prone  rather  to  pity  and  par- 
don, than  punisn  his  passion ;  but  Browne's 
behaviour  was  so  stuboom,  that  he  appeared 
obstinately  ambitious  of  a  prison,  asdesirons 
(after  long  absence)  to  renew  his  familiaritT- 
with  his  ancient  acquaintance.  His  natti- 
mut  is  made ;  and  a  cart  with  a  feather-bed 
provided  to  carry  him,  he  himself  being  too 
infirm  (above  eighty)  to  go,  too  unwieldy  to 
ride,  and  no  friend  so  favourable  as  to  pur- 
chase fbr  him  a  more  comely  conveyance. 
To  Northampton  gaol  he  is  sent,  where,  soon 
after,  he  sickened,  died,  and  was  buried  in  a 
neighbouring  churchyard ;  and  it  is  no  hurt 
to  wish  that  his  bad  opinions  had  been  in- 
terred with  him '  (FuiXBB,  Gaireh  Hutory, 
bk.  ix.  sect,  vi.)  Fuller  is  wrong  in  tna 
date  of  Browne's  death;  an  entry  in  his  hand 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  parish  register  of 
Achurch,  made  on  2  June  1631,  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  living  was  not  instituted  till 
8  Nov.  1688.    His  burial-place  is  unknown. 

Browne's  wife  was  Alice  Alden,  a  York- 
shire lady ;  byher  he  had  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  hateful  story  that  he  ill- 
used  his  wife  in  her  old  age  is  in  all  proba- 
bility an  infamous  slander.  Browne  was 
very  fond  of  music,  and  besides  being  him- 
self'a  singular  good  lutenist,'  he  tau^t  hia 
children  to  becomeperformers.  On  Sundays 
'  he  made  his  son  Timothy  bring  his  viol  to 
church  and  play  the  baas  to  the  psalms  that: 
were  sung.'  Browne's  issue  eventually  in- 
herited the  paternal  estate  at  Tolethorpe. 
A  son  Edward  was  one  of  the  twenty  gen- 
tlemen who,  under  the  leadership  of  Cec^ius 
Calvert,  second  lord  Baltimore,  founded  the 
colony  of  Maryland  in  1684.  He  settled 
permanently  in  the  colony,  and  by  his  wife 
Mary,  daughter  of  Morgan  Williams,  'was 
father  of  Morgan  and  Edward,  whose  de- 
scendants ore  still  numerous  in  America. 

That  so  powerful  and  intelligent  a  body  as 
thecongregationalists  should  desire  to  a£Bliate 
themselves  on  to  so  eccentric  a  person  as 
Browne,  and  to  claim  him  as  the  ust  enun- 
ciator  of  the  principles  which  are  distinotiv* 
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cf  their  organisation,  'mllal'miysappearaome- 
vlist  (trange  to  outaidera.  Into  ^scnosiona 
«  church  polity,  however,  it  is  not  our  in^ 
teotian  to  enter.  The  last  three  works  quoted 
UBong  the  authorities  at  the  end  of  this 
irlicle  will  give  the  reader  as  full  a  view  as 
he  can  dedre  of  the  congregationalist  stand- 
fast. Mr.  Dezter's  most  able  and  learned 
Tdmne  contains  an  exhaustive  account  of 
it  litentore  and  bibliography  of  the  whole 
mljeet,  and  his  elaborate  monograph  on 
Browne's  life  has  materially  addM  to  our 
bowledge  of  the  man's  curious  career.  Here 
too  will  be  found  by  far  the  most  complete 
Sat  of  his  writings  and  some  valuable  ex- 
tads  from  hitherto  unknown  works  which 
prore  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  burning 
enthnnssm  and  one  who,  as  we  mifht  have 
opeetedjOoold  at  times  burst  forth  into  pa»- 
NgM  of  fiery  and  impetuous  eloquence  which 
rnurt  have  been  extraordinarily  effective  in 
Aeir  day,  however  much  they  may  appear 
to  B>  no  more  than  vehement  rhetoric. 

[Blon'B  HisU  and  Antiq.  of  the  County  of 
Bi^land,  1813,  p.  93,  &&;  Faust's  Worthies 
(BKluvi);  Lamb's  Masters's  Hist,  of  Corpus 
Qagti  Coll.  Cambridge,  pp.  123  et  seq.,  460 ; 
(ommuiieatioii  from  JDr.  Lnard,  Begistror  of 
CtmliL  TTnir. ;  CaL  State  Papers,  Dom.  1547- 
liSO,  p.  431 ;  Fronde's  Hist.  Bugl.  x.  280-90  ; 
ftiTpes  Barker,  ii.  68 ;  Cooper's  Atbeme  Cantab, 
ii.  177, 178;  Fnllm's  Church  HisU  bk.  ix.,  cenU 
xri..  Met.  Ti,  S$  1-7,  64-9 ;  I^iisdowne  M8S., 
noted  by  all  modem  writers,  No.  xzxiii.  18, 20 ; 
aainxfa  Historical  Memorials  relating  to  the 
ladspeodaDts,  1839,  vol.  i.ch.ii.;  John  Browiie's 
Sit,  of  Congregationalism  in  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
^  (1877).  ch.1.  i-iii. ;  Dexter's  Congregation- 
liim  rf  the  last  Three  Hundred  Years,  as 
"M  in  its  literature.  New  York,  1880.] 

A.  7. 

BBOWITE,  SAMUEL  (1675  P-1632), 
^nine^  bom  at  or  near  Shrewsbury,  became 
t  wrntor  or  clerk  of  All  Souls  College,  Ox- 
M,  in  1604,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  gra- 
*«»ted  B.A  3  Nov.  1601,  and  M.A-  8  July 
1006,  took  orders,  and  in  1618  was  appointed 
■inirter  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Shrewsbury, 
'•here  he  was  much  resorted  to  by  precise 
people  for  his  edifying  and  frequent  presch- 
ttg  (WooB).  Li  spite,  however,  of  this 
•etice  of  his  ministry  in  the '  Athente  Oxon.,' 
wowne  can  scarcely  have  been  a  puritan,  for 
ii  the  curioos  little  book  entitled '  The  Look- 
Bg-glasse  of  Schisme,  wherein  by  a  briefe 
wdtne  Narration  of  the  execrable  Murders 
toe  by  Enoch  ap  Evan,  a  downe-right  Non- 
,  the  Disobedience  of  that  Sect 


^ii  Blandy  set  forth'  (1635),  the  author, 
mer  Studley,  minister  of  St.  Chad's,  Shrews- 
"oyi  •peaks  of  him  with  great  respect,  and 


I  sa^  that  during  the  thirteen  years  of  his 
ministrT  he  was  '  rudely  and  unchristiaoly 
I  handled'  by  the  disloval  and  schismatioal 
party  in  the  town,  and  that  finally, '  by  an 
!  mveotive  and  bitter  Libell,  consisting  of  iour- 
\  teene  leaves  in  quarto  cast  into  his  garden, 
I  thev  disquieted  nis  painefull  and  peaceable 
'  Boule,  and  shortened  the  date  of  his  trouble- 
some pilgrimage.'  Browne  died  in  1632,  and 
was  buned  at  St.  Mary's  on  6  May.  He  pub- 
lished '  The  Sum  of  Christian  Religion  by 
way  of  Catechism,'  1630, 1637,  8to,  and  <  Cer- 
tain Prayers,'  and  left  at  his  death  several 
sermons  which  he  wished  printed. 

[Wood's  Athenn  Oxon.  (Bliss),  ii.  631 ;  Fasti 
(Bliss),  L  290,  306  ;  Btudle/s  Lookin^aaae  of 
Schisme,  180-1  ;  Phillips's  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  Shrewsboiy,  100 ;  Some  Account  of  the 
Ancient  and  Present  State  of  Shrewsbury  (ed. 
1810),  216,  217.]  W.  H. 

BROWNK  SAMUEL  {d.  1668),  judge, 
wastheson  of  NicholasBrowne  of  Folebrooke, 
Northamptonshire,  by  Frances,  daughter  oi 
Thomas  St.  John,  third  son  of  Oliver,  lord 
St,  John.  He  was  thus  first  cousin  to  Oliver 
St  John,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas 
during  the  protectorate.  He  was  admitted 
pensioner  <a  Queens'  College,  Cambridge, 
24  Feb.  1614,  entered  as  a  student  at  Lm- 
coln's  Inn  28  Oct.  1G16,  where  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  16  Oct.  1623,  and  elected 
reader  in  Michaelmas  term  1642.  In  Octo- 
ber 1641  he  had  been  returned  to  parlia- 
ment as  member  for  the  united  parishes  of 
Clifton,  Dartmouth,  and  Hardness  in  Devon- 
shire. In  the  articles  laid  before  the  king  at 
Oxford  in  1642,  with  a  view  to  negotiations 
for  peace,  the  appointment  of  Browne  to  a 
seat  on  the  exchequer  bench  was  sug^rested. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  made 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal.  In 
March  1643-4  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
committee  to  which  the  management  of  the 
impeachment  of  Laud  was  entrusted.  His 
speech  on  this  occasion  has  not  been  preserved, 
but  from  the  constant  references  which  Laud 
makes  to  it  he  appears  to  have  put  the  case 
against  the  archbishop  in  a  veiT'  effective  way. 
APter  the  trial  was  ended  (2  Jan.  1644-5) 
he  was  deputed,  with  Serjeants  Wilde  and 
Nicolas,  to  lay  before  the  House  of  Lords 
the  reasons  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commons,  justified  an  ordinance  of  attainder 
against  the  archbishop.  This  had  already 
been  passed  by  the  commons,  and  the  upper 
house  immediately  followed  suit.  In  July 
1646  a  paper  was  introduced  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  emanating  from  Lord  Savile,  and 
containing  what  was  in  substance  an  im- 
peachment of  Denzil  HoUis  and  Whitelocke, 
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of  bigh  treason  in  betrayixiff  the  trust  reposed 
in  them  in  connection  with  the  recent  nego- 
tiations at  Oxford,  of  which  they  had  had  the 
conduct.  After  some  discussion  the  matter 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Browne 
wasnominated  chairman.  The  affair  is  frankly 
descrilted  by  Whitelocke  as  a  machination 
of  the  independents,  designed  to  discredit  the 
presbyterian  party,  of  wBch  both  Hollia  and 
himself  were  members ;  and  as  he  accuses 
Browne  of  displaying  a  strong  bias  in  favour 
of  the  impeachment,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
at  this  time  he  had  the  reputation  of  belongs 
ing  to  the  advanced  faction.  The  chaive  was 
ultimately  dismissed.  In  October  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  Browne  delivered  the  great  seal 
to  the  new  commissioners  then  appomted,  the 
speakers  of  the  two  houses.  La  September 
1648  he  was  one  of  ten  commissioners  nomi- 
nated by  the  parliament  to  treat  with  the 
king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  the  receipt  of 
letters  from  the  commissioners  containing  the 
king's  ultimatum,  the  House  of  Oonimons, 
after  voting  the  king's  terms  unsatisfactory, 
resolved  '  that  notice  be  taken  of  the  extra- 
ordinary wise  management  of  this  treaty  by 
the  commissioners.'  Next  day  Browne  was 
made  a  seijeant-at-law  and  justice  of  the 
king's  bench  by  accumulation.  The  latter  dig^ 
nity,  however,  he  refused  to  accept,  whether 
out  of  timidity  or  on  principle  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.  He  was  elected  M  .P.  for  Bed- 
ford in  1669,  and  for  Bedfordshire  in  1660.  j 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  readmitted  ser- 1 
jeant-in-law  (Trinity  term  1660),  and  shortly  j 
eStet  (Michaelmas  term)  made  justice  of  the 
common  pleas,  and  knighted  4  Dec.  He  died 
in  1668,  and  was  buried  at  Arlesey  in  Bed- 
fordshire, where  he  had  a  house.  He  married 
EUcabeth,  daughter  of  John  Meade  of  Nor- 
tofts,  Unchin^eld,  Essex. 

[Wotton'sBiiTOnetage,iT.  178;  Dngdale's  Orig. 
266,824;  Willis's  Not.  Pari.  iii.  248 ;  Dugdale's 
Chron.  Ser.  1 14,  116 ;  Pari.  Hist  ii  608,  iii.  70, 
183;  CobbeU'sStateTriaU,  17.347, 448,449, 464- 
470,  600,  664-7,  690 ;  Whitaloeke's  Mem.  164, 
166,  160,  336,  884,  843,  878;  Oommons'  Jonm. 
iii.  784 ;  Sider&n's  Rep.  i.  8,  4,  366 ;  La  Neve's 
Pedigrees  of  Kiiight8(Harleian  Society,  voL  viiL), 
122  ;  Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom.(1640),  103  ;  Mo- 
lant'a  Easez,  ii.  366  ;  Lyions's  Bedfordshire,  40 ; 
Foss's  Lives  of  the  Judges.]  J.  M.  B. 

BROWITEL  SIMON  (1680-1782),  divine, 
was  bom  at  Snepton  MsUet,  Somersetshire ; 
educated  imder  Mr.  Gumming,  and  at  the 
academy  of  Mr.  Moor  at  Bri^ewater.  He 
began  to  preach  before  he  was  twenty,  and 
after  being  a  minister  at  Portsmouth  be(»me, 
in  1716,  pastor  of  the  important  congregation 
in  the  Old  Jewry,  London.  In  17£K)  he  pub- 
lished '  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,'  and  ia 


1723  a  volume  of  sermons.    In  the  Saltert^ 
Hall  controversy  (1710)  Browne  had  taken 
the  side  of  the  nonHrabaoribers,  who  resisted 
the  imposition  of  a  Trinitarian  test.    This 
led  to  a  rather  sharp  controversy  in  1723  with 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Thomas  Reynolds  in  regard  to 
the  dismissal  of  a  preacher.    About  the  same 
time  the  simultaneous  loM  of  his  wife  and 
only  son  (or,  according  to  another  story,  the 
accidental  strangling  of  a  highwayman)  un- 
hinged his  mind ;  and  though  his  fitculties 
remained  perfect  in  other  respects  he  became 
persoaded  (hat  God  had  '  annihilated  in  him 
the  thinking  substance,'  and  that  his  words 
had  no  more  sense  than  a  parrot's.    He  tried 
by  earnest  reasoning  to  persuade  his  friends 
that  he  was  '  a  mere  beast.'    He  gave  up  his 
ministry,  retired  to    Shepton  Mallet,  and 
amused  himself  by  ts-anslating  classical  au- 
thors, writing  books  for  children,  and  com- 
Oa  dictionary.    '  I  am  doing  nothing,' 
I, '  that  requires  a  reasonable  souL     I 
am  making  a  dictionarv ;  but  youknow  thanks 
should  be  returned  to  God  for  everything,  and 
therefore  for  dictionary-makers.'    He  took 
part,  however,  in  the  controversies  of  the 
time,  as  an  opponent  of  the  deists  from  a  ra- 
tionalist point  of  view.    In  1732  he  published 
'  a  sober  and  charitable  disquisition  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,'  &c., '  A  Fit  Rebuke  to  a  Ludicrous 
Infidel,  in  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Woolston's 
fifth  discourse,'  &c.,  with  a  preface  protesting 
against  the  punishment  of  freethinkers  by  the 
magistrate ;  and  a  '  Defence  of  the  Religion 
of  Nature  and  the  Christian  Revelation,'  &c., 
in  answer  to  Tindal's  '  Christianitv  as  old  aa 
the  Creation,'  a  concluding  part  oi  which  ap- 
peared in  1733  posthumously.    To  the  last 
of  these  works  he  had  prefixed  a  dedication 
to  Queen  Caroline,  asking  for  her  prayers  in 
his  singular  case.    He  was  '  once  a  man,*  but 
'  his  very  thinking  substance  has  tor  more 
than  seven  years  oeen  continually  wastingr 
away,  till  it  is  wholly  perished  out  of  him.' 
This  was  suppressed  at  the  time  by  his  friends, 
but  afterwaras  published  by  Hawkesworth.  in 
the  '  Adventurer,'  No.  88.    Browne  died  at 
the  end  of  1732,  leaving  several  daughters. 

[Biog.  Britannica ;  Atkt^y's  Faaeral  Sermon 
Town  and  Country  Magazine  for  1770,  p.  689 
AdveDtorer,  No.  88;    Gent.  Mag.   xxxii.  453 
Protestant  Dissenters'  Magazine,  iv.  433,  v.  111. 
Leland's  View,  i.  110,  180;  Wilson's  IKasenting 
Churches,  i.  166,  iii.  S38-67i  where  is  a  foil  list 
of  his  works.]  L.  S. 


BROWNE,  THEOPHILUS  (1768- 
1886),  unitarian  clergyman,  bom  at  Derby  in 
1763,  entered  as  a  student  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  graduated  B.A.  and  MA.,  took 
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alien,  ud  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  Feter- 
hoiue  (A  16  July  1786.  In  December  1793 
he  W18  riresented  to  the  college  ]mi^_  of 
Chen7Hiiiton,Cam1>ridgB8liii«.  While  vicar 
tl  this  country  parish  he  adopted  the  posi- 
tioBt  of  the  Priestley  school  of  unitanans, 
tod  resigned  his  living.  In  1800  he  became 
minister  of  the  presbyterian  congregation  at 
Wstminster.  Iii  1807  he  left  Warminster 
for  the  post  of  classical  and  mathematical 
tutcff  at  Manchester  College,  York.  At  mid- 
rammer,  1809,  Browne  left  York  to  become 
minkter  of  the  Octagon  Chapel,  Norwich. 
He  had  preached  at  Norwich  as  a  candidate 
isthe  prerious  January,  and  appears  to  have 
'iuaatisfied  the  college  authorities  by  doing 
tu  without  notice  to  them.  His  ministry  at 
N'orwich  was  unhappy ;  he  is  said  to  have 
'BHgnified  his  ofSce,  and  not  to  have  under- 
stood the  dislike  (riT  his  congreg^ation  to  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  dogmatic  creed.  He 
took  his  stand  upon  his  vested  right  to  a 
email  endowment,  and  was  paid  for  his  re- 
Bgnction  at  the  end  of  1810.  He  did  not  at 
floce  leave  Norwich.  A  letter  from  him,  dated 
Colgate,  Norwich,  10  March  1812,  appears  in 
the '  Haathly  Bepository/  In  which  lie  says 
he  will  be  at  liberty  to  take  a  congregation 
at  the  end  of  Mardi,  and  offers  to  go  on  six 
months'  triaL  He  was  minister  at  Congle- 
tOB  from  1812  to  1814.  For  a  short  time  he 
•eted  as  a  supply  at  Chester,  but  removed  to 
Btrton  Street  Chapel,  Gloucester,  in  1816. 
He  established  a  fellowship  fund  at  Glouces- 
ter on  1  Nov.  1818,  and  a  year  or  two  after- 
wtrds  created  some  consternation  bypropos- 
tgg  that  anitanan  fellowship  funds  should 
bnest  instate  lotteries,  with  a  view  to  gain- 
ing windfalls  for  denominational  purposes. 
He  lonained  at  Gloucester  till  the  close  of 
1333.  FnHn  this  time  he  resided  at  Bath, 
pacfain^  <HiIy  occasionally.  He  took  great  | 
■ntenst  in  education,  and  was  president  of  I 
the  Bath  Mechanics'  Institution.  His  friend  ; 
Kodmeaksof  him  as  'conscientious  almost ' 
to  t  fkolt,'  and  yeiy  generous  to  the  poor. , 
He  lost  hu  wife  Anne,  three  years  his  senior,  I 
oa  Christmas  day,  1834,  and  died,  after  a  I 
ihoit  illness,  on  20  May  1885.  He  was 
hmied  at  Lyncomb  Yale,  near  Bath.  There 
■  t  tablet  to  his  memory  in  Trim  Street  | 
Chapd,  Bath.  He  published:  1.  'Eight 
fonns  <rf  Prayar  for  Public  Social  Worship,' 
Btth,  1803.  12mo.  2.  '  Pkin  and  Useful 
SdectioDs  from  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
Xew  Teetamemt,'  1806,  8to  (intended  as  a 
Ice^onary, bat  not  much  esteemed;  Browne 
F<i«et«a  a  aeqnel  to  be  taken  from  the 
jwiypha).  8.  '  Religious  Liberty  and  the 
E^Ws  of  Conscience  and  Private  .nidgment 
pwiJy  violated,'  &&,  1819, 12rao,  a^d  a  sei^ 


mon.  The  terms  in  which  ho  dedicated  this 
pamphlet  to  the  Rev.  T.  Belsham, '  to  whom, 
if  to  any,  may  be  justly  applied  the  title  Head 
of  the  tfnltarian  Church,  gave  great  o£&nce 
to  his  co-religionists.  Besides  these  he 
edited:  1.  Select  ports  of  William  Melmoth's 
'  Great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life '  (ori- 
ginally published  in  1711).  2.  A  selection 
of '  Sermons  '(1818, 12mo)  by  Joshua  Toiilmin, 
D.D.  8. '  Devotional  Addresses  and  Hymns ' 
(1818, 12mo),  by  William  BusseU  of  Birm- 
ingham. 

[G.B.  B.  (Oeorge  Erovne  Brock)  in  Chr.  Be- 
former,  1835,  pp.  SOT  seq.,  see  also  p.  806 ; 
Monthly  Eepoa.  1812,  pp.  64,  272,  1818,  p.  TfiO, 
1819,  pp.  18,  300, 1820,  p.  892;  March's  Hist,  of 
Presb.  and  Oen.  Bapt.  Churches  in  W.  of  Eng. 
183fi,  pp.  13,  16,  92 ;  Taylor's  Hist,  of  Octagon 
Chapel,  Korwich,  1848,  p.  SS ;  Boll  of  Students, 
Manch.  New  Ooll.  1888 ;  Pickford's  Brief  Hist,  of 
Congleton  Unit.  Chapel,  1883,  p.  12;  mannscript 
correspondence  of  Rev.  C.  WeUbeloved,  in  posBe»- 
sion  of  Q.  W.  R.  Wood,  Manchester ;  information 
from  Rev.  J.  K.  Montgomery,  Chester.] 

BROWNE,  -THOMAS  (d.  1686),  head- 
master of  Westminster,  was  bom  about  1536, 
and  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1650.  He 
graduated  B.A.  in  1664-5,  M.A.  in  1668, 
and  B.D.  in  1669.  In  the  '  Alumni  Eto- 
nenses'  (p.  166)  he  is  styled  8.T.P.  Wood 
(Atkerue,  iii.  1004)  also  calls  him  a  doctor  of 
divinity.  He  was  presented  by  llie  provost 
and  scholars  of  King's  Collie  to  the  rectory 
of  Dunton-Waylett  in  Essex,  which  he  held 
frt>m  18  April  1564  till  his  death  (Newooxtxt, 
iL  231).  In  1664  he  was  appointed  to  die 
head-mastership  of  Westminster  School  In 
the  following  year  he  was  made  a  canon  of 
the  church  of  Westminster,  and  acted  for 
some  time  as  sub-dean  (Lb  Nev£,  iii.  360 ; 
WroMOBB,  Antig.  of  Wett.  p.  219).  Browne 
was  next  promoted  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
Leonard,  foster  Lane,  on  the  presentation 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster, 
1  IJuly  1567  (TfBwcouMjL  394).  This  pre- 
ferment he  resigned  whenpresented, 7  June 
1674,  to  the  rectoiy  of  Chelsea,  by  Anne, 
duchess  dowager  of  Somerset  and  Francis 
Newdigate  (NEWOOirBT,  i.  686).  He  had 
meanwhile  resigned  the  mastership  of  West- 
minster in  1670  (so  Wblch,  Alumni  West ; 
WiSXOBE,  p.  227,  gives  1569  as  the  date). 
In  1684,  when  it  whs  proposed  to  translate 
Aylmer  to  the  vacant  see  of  Ely,  and  pro- 
mote Day,  the  provost  of  Eton,  to  London, 
the  names  of  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  Blithe 
were  submitted  for  the  provostship  in  a 
scheme  sent  by  Whitgin  to  the  queen 
(Strype,  Whitff^ft,  I  337),  but  the  aebeva« 
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fell  through,  and  Browne  died  in  tlie  follow- 
ing year  (1685)  on  2  May  (Lb  Nhvb,  iiL  860). 
He  was  buried  in  the  north  transept  of  the 
abbey  (Wlduobe,  219,  227\  or  according  to 
Faulkner  in  the  cloisters  (Chehca,  i.  179). 
In  the  register  of  Chelsea  parLsh  for  8  April 
1576  is  found  the  baptism  of  Gb,briel,  sou  of 
Thomas  Browne,  Pars.  (FAiruarBE,  ii.  119). 
Browne  was  the  author  of  occasional  poems 
in  Latin  and  English  verse.  1.  A  Latin 
poem,jprefixed  to  Edward  Grant's  'Spicile- 
ginm  GrsBcte  Linguee '  (1677).  2.  A  similar 
poem  in  John  Prise's '  Defensio  Histori»  Bri- 
taunicffi '  (1673).  3.  A  Latin  poem  on  the 
death  of  the  two  Dukes  of  Suffolk  (1652). 
4  'Thebais,  a  tragedy.'  6.  A  poem  in  Eng- 
lish on  Peterson's '  Galateo'  (1576)  (v.  Ames, 
ii.  903).  6.  Wood  {Athente,  iL  130)  mentions 
verses  by  a  Thomas  Browne,  prebendary  of 
Westminster,  in  Twrne's  translation  of 
Humphrey  Lloyd's  'Breviary  of  Britain.' 
7.  Prefixed  to  a  sermon  byBichard  Ourteys, 
bishop  of  Chichester,  preached  before  Uie 
queen  at  Greenwich  in  1678-4,  there  is  a 
•Prefisice,'  written  acoording_to  the  title-page 
by  one  'T.  B.,  and  signed  'Thomas  Browne 
B.D.  at  Westminster.  This  is  probably  the 
work  of  the  man  under  notice. 

[Cooper's  Athense  Cantab,  i.  610 ;  Tanner'sBibl. 
Bnt. ;  Welch's  Alumni  Westmonast.  p.  9  ;  Har- 
wood'a  Alumni  Eton.  p.  166 ;  Newoouit'g  Beper- 
torinm,  i.  394,  S86,  923,  ii.  281 ;  Wood's  Athens 
Oxon.  (Bliea),  ii.  281,  iii.  1004  ;I^alkneT'8  Chel- 
sea, i.  179.  ii.  119;  Widmore's  Antiquities  of 
WestmiDster,  pp.  219,  227 ;  Stiype's  Whiteift, 
i.  337 ;  Ames  (Herbert),  ii.  903  ;  Curteys's  Ser- 
mon before  the  Queen  at  Oreenwioh,  1673-4 ; 
Le  Neve,  iii.  860.]  A.  G-M. 

BROWNE  or  BROWN,  THOMAS 
(1604  P-1673),  divine,  a  native  of  Middlesex, 
was  elected  student  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, in  1620,  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1627,  was  proctor  of  the  university  in  1638, 
and  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  and  was  ap- 

E>inted  domestic  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
and  in  1637.  A  sermon  of  his  on  John 
xi.  4  was  highly  offensive  to  the  puritans,  and 
they  were  indignant  at  his  appointment  to  a 
canonry  at  Windsor  in  1639.  This  sermon 
was  found  in  manuscript  in  Laud's  study 
when  the  archbishop's  papers  were  seised, 
and  appears  not  to  have  been  printed. 
Browne  held  the  rectories  of  St.  Mary 
Aldermary  and  Oddington  in  Oxfordshire. 
Being  forced  by  the  puritans  to  leave  his 
cure  in  London,  he  joined  the  king  at  Oxford, 
was  made  his  chaplain,  and  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  by  letters  patent  2  Feb.  1642. 
On  the  overthrow  of  the  royal  cause  he  took 
shelter  in  Holland,  and  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  Princess  of  Orange.    At  the  Re- 


stoRition  he  recovered  his  benefices,  in 
1661  he  was  recommended  for  the  piovost- 
ship  of  Eton,  but  the  king  passed  him  by.  He 
died  6  Dec.  1678,  being  buried  at  Wind.'ur. 
He  published  'Tomus  alter  et  idem,  a  History 
of  tne  Life  and  Reign  of  that  funous  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,'  a  translation  of  voL  iL  of 
Camden's  '  Annals,'  to  which  he  added  an 
'Appendix  containing  animadversions  upon 
several  passages,'  IQW ;  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford,  1684 ; '  Con- 
cio  ad  Olerum,'  or  'A  Discourse  of  the 
Revenues  of  the  Olargy  ...  in  a  sermon 
preached  .  .  .  before  the  university  upon 
taking  a  B.D.  degree  8  June  1637,'  pre- 
served in  'The  Present  State  of  Letters,' 
where  it  is  described  as  '  a  notable  specimen 
of  the  pulpit  oratory  of  that  time ; '  '  A  Key 
to  the  King's  Cabinet,  or  Animadversions 
upon  the  three  printed  Speeches  of  Mr.  L'Isle, 
Mr.  Tate,  and  Mr.  Browne,  spoken  in  Lon- 
don, 8  July  1646,'  Oxford,  1646 ; '  A  Treatise 
in  defence  of  Hugo  Grotiue,'  Hague,  1646; 
'  Dissertatio  de  Therapeuticis  Philonis,'  pub- 
lished with  '  The  Interpretation  of  the  Two 
Books  of  Clement  by  other  writers,'  1689. 
'  The  Royal  Charter  granted  unto  Kings  by 
Gted,'  1649,  attributed  to  Browne  by  Heame, 
is  by  Thomas  Bayly  [q.  v.] 

[Wood's  Athens  Oxon.  (ed.  Bliss)  iii.  1003 ; 
Walker's  Sufierings  of  the  Clergy,  pt.  iL  03 ; 
Present  State  of  Letters  (ed.  Ajidrev  Reid), 
vL  art.  21,  199-219 ;  Heame's  Collectiona  (ed. 
Boble),  103,  863  (Oxford  Hist  Soc.)]    W.  H. 

BROWNE,  Sib  THOMAS  (1605-1682), 
physician  and  author,  was  bom  in  London, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  Cheapside,  on 
19  Oct.  1605.  His  father  was  a  mercer  at 
Upton,  Cheshire,  but  came  of  a  good  family. 
From  a  pedigree  (printed  by  Wilkin)  in  the 
College  of  Anns,  we  learn  that  his  motner  wae 
Anna,  daughter  of  Paul  Qarraway  of  Lewes, 
Sussex.  His  father  died  prematurely;  hie 
mother,  who  had  received  8,000^.  as  a  third 
part  of  her  husband's  property,  married  Sii 
Thomas  Button,  and  1^  her  young  son  com- 
pletely under  the  care  of  rapacious  guardians 
Having  been  educated  at  wmchester  College 
Browne  was  sent  at  the  beginning  of  162J 
as  a  fellow-commoner  to  Broad^te  Hal 
(now  Pembroke  College),  Oxford.  He  wai 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  on  SI  Juui 
1626,  and  proceeded  M.A.  on  11  June  1629 
Turning  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medi 
cine,  he  practised  for  some  time  m  Oxford 
shiro ;  afterwards,  throwing  up  his  practice 
he  accompanied  his  stepfather  (who  hol4 
some  o6Scial  position)  to  Ireland  on  a  visi 
tation  of  the  forts  and  castles.  From  Irelan< 
he  passed  to  France  and  Italy;  stayed  a 
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MontMllier  and  Padua,  where  were  flonrisli- 
lag  schools  of  medicine ;  and  on  his  letum 
tboogh  HoILuid  was  created  doctor  of  medi- 
ane  at  Lerden  are.  16S3.  His  name  ia  not 
Smsd  ia  the  list  of  Leyden  students,  for  the 
Thanoi  Browne  who  graduated  on  22  Aug. 
\M  (aee  Pba.cock's  Leyden  Studenti)  must 
eotainlj  have  been  another  person ;  but  the 
ngister  is  in  a  &nlty  state.  Having  con- 
ceded his  travels,  he  established  himself  as 
I  {bfsician  at  Shipden  Hall,  near  Halifax. 
h  1637  he  removed  to  Norwich.  Wood 
Atea  that  he  was  induced  to  take  this  step 
ty  the  persuasions  of  Dr.  Thomas  Lushing- 
toc,  bnaeAy  his  tutor,  then  rector  of  Bum- 
km  Westgate,  NorfoUi ;  but,  according  to 
tie  tnthor  of  the  life  prefixed  to  '  Posthu- 
X9«s  Works,'  1713,  he  minated  at  the  soli- 
Btatums  of  Sir  Nicholas  fiacon  of  Gilling- 
bm,  Sir  [or  Dr.]  Justinian  Lewyn,  and  Sir 
Hides  fe  Gros  of  Crostwick.  Probably 
vth  statements  are  correct.  A  few  months 
Aet  he  had  settled  at  Norwich,  Browne  was 
«onmated  doctor  of  medicine  at  Oxford  on 
10  Jidj  1637.  His  &me  was  now  established, 
ad  'he  was  much  resorted  to  for  his  skill  in 
^ijw'  (Whithfoot).  In  1641  he  married 
^Mthr,  fourth  daughter  of  Edward  Mile- 
'JBi  of  Burlingham  St.  Peter.  She  bore 
tit  children  (c^  whom  one  son  and  three 
^agfaters  snrrived  their  parents),  and  died 
™o  Tears  after  her  husband.  Whitefoot 
^iienbM  her  as  '  a  lady  of  such  symmetrical 
poportioa  to  her  worthy  hu8band,.both  in 
<k  gnces  of  herr  body  and  mind,  that  they 
Kwed  to  come  together  by  a  kind  of  natural 
■•jmatism.' 

at  &inoua  treatise  '  Religio  Medici '  was 
Rneptitioasly  published  in  1642.  It  was 
injbwdy  written  in  1686,  during  Browne's 
nUeaca  at  Shipden  Hdl  He  states,  in 
ds  piefiue  to  the  first  authorised  edition, 
l^isiaA  in  1643 :  <  This,  I  confess,  about 
•KB  years  past,  with  some  others  of  affinity 
tknto,  for  my  private  exercise  and  satisfao- 
^  I  had  at  leisorable  hours  composed.' 
bpt  L  f  xll.  he  says  :  '  As  yet  I  have  not 
na  one  revolution  of  Saturn,  nor  hath  my 
piiie  beat  thirty  years ; '  and  again,  in  pt.  ii. 
J  xL,  we  find :  'Now  for  my  life  it  is  a 
aiade  of  thirty  years.'  The  author's  man  u- 
■eapt  was  psssed  among  his  private  friends, 
^  whom  beqnent  transcripts  were  made 
m  more  or  less  inaccuracy,  and  at  length 
M  mreptitioiis  editions  in  octavo  were 
fBKcd  to  1642  by  Andrew  Crooke.  There 
s  aae  doabt  as  to  which  of  these  editions 
■  to  be  entitled  the  editio  princeps  (see 
Qaeaiuirs  Introduction  to  the  facsunile  <^ 
4»  felt  edition  of  '  Religio  Medici,'  1888). 
bilStS  appeared  the  first  authorised  edition. 


with  a  preface,  in  which  Browne  informs  us 
that  he  had  '  represented  into  the  world  a 
full  and  intended  copy  of  that  piece  which 
was  most  imperfectly  and  surreptitiously 
published  before.'  By  transcription  the 
work  had  become  'successively  corrupted, 
until  it  arrived  in  a  most  depraved  copy  at 
the  press.'  The  alterations  in  the  authorised 
edition  mainly  consist  of  corrections  of  tex- 
tual errors ;  but  Browne  also  took  occasion 
to  modify  various  positive  assertions.  The 
treatise,  on  its  appearance  in  1642,  immedi- 
ately secured  attention.  It  was  commended 
by  the  Earl  of  Dorset  to  the  notice  of  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  who  reviewed  it  in  a  lengthy 
paper  of '  Observations.'  Hearing  that  these 
'  Observations '  had  been  put  to  press,  Browne 
sent  Digby  a  courteous  letter  (dated  3  March 
1642-3),  m  which  he  stated  that  the  treatise 
was  unworthy  of  such  notice,  that  it  had 
been  intended  as  a  private  exercise,  and  that 
the  surreptitious  edition  was  corrupt ;  and 
he  concluded  vrith  a  request  that  tne  '  Ob- 
servations '  should  not  oe  published  until 
the  authorised  edition  appeared.  On  20  March 
Digby  replied  that  on  the  receipt  of  Browne's 
letter  he  had  at  once  sent  instructions  to  the 
printer  not  to  proceed  vrith  the  '  Observa- 
tions,' which  were  hastily  put  together  in 
one  sitting — the  reading  of  the  treatise  and 
the  composition  of  the  '  Observations '  hav- 
ing occupied  only  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours.  Notwithstanding  Digby's  instructions 
to  the  printer,  the  animadversions  (pp.  124, 
8vo)  were  published  without  delay.  When 
the  authorised  edition  of  '  Religio  Medici ' 
appeared  there  was  prefixed  an  admonition 
(signed  'A.  B.') : '  To  such  as  have  or  shall  per- 
use the  "  Observations  "  upon  a  former  corrupt 
copy  of  this  book,'  in  which  Digby  is  severely 
reprehended.  Ilie  admonition  is  written 
much  in  Browne's  style,  and  there  is  reason 
to  doubt  whether  it  was  prefixed  (as  '  A.  B.' 
professes) '  without  the  author's  knowledge.' 
In  the  preface  Browne  endeavours  to  secure 
himself  against  criticism  by  observing  that 
'many  things  are  delivered  rhetorically, 
many  expressions  merely  tropical,  and  there- 
fore many  things  to  be  taken  in  a  soft  and 
flexible  sense,  and  not  to  be  called  unto  the 
rigid  test  of  reason.'  It  is  clear  that  he 
was  not  without  mieu^vings  as  to  how  his 
treatise  would  be  received.  Wilkin  protests 
aeainst  the  view  favoured  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  Browne  procured  the  anonymous  publi- 
cation of  the  treatise  in  1642  in  order  to  try 
its  success  with  the  public  before  openly 
acknowledging  the  auuiorahip.  The  autho- 
rised edition,  in  any  case,  was  issued  by  the 
publisher  of  the  surreptitious  edition.  The 
probability  is  that,  though  Browne  did  not 
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personally  procure  the  publication  of  the 
anonymous  editions,  he  took  no  active  stops 
to  hinder  it.  A  Latin  translation  of '  Relifno 
Medici '  (from  the  edition  of  1643),  by  Joan 
Merryweather,  was  published  in  1644.  It 
immediately  passed  tnrough  two  editions  at 
Leyden,  and  was  twice  reprinted  in  the  same 
year  at  Paris.  From  an  interesting  letter 
(dated  1  Oct.  1649)  of  Merryweather  to 
Browne  it  appears  that  there  was  consider- 
able difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher  for  the 
translation.  In  the  first  instance  Merry- 
weather offered  it  to  a  Leyden  bookseller 
named  Haye,  who  submitted  it  to  Salmasius 
for  approbation.  Salmasius  kept  it  for  three 
montns,  and  then  returned  it  with  the  remark 
that '  there  were  indeed  in  it  many  things 
well  said,  but  that  it  contained  many  exor- 
bitant conceptions  in  religion,  and  would 
probably  find  but  frowning  entertainment, 
especially  amongst  the  ministers ; '  so  Have 
refused  toundertakethepublication.  Finally, 
after  it  had  been  offered  in  two  other  quarters, 
it  was  accepted  by  Hackius.  In  1645  Alex- 
ander Ross  published  '  Medicus  Medicatus ; 
or  the  Physician's  Religion  cured  by  a  Leni- 
tive or  Qentle  Potion,'  in  which  he  attacked 
both  Browne  tmd  Digby — the  former  for  his 
application  of '  rhetorical  phrase '  to  religious 
subjects,  for  his  leaning  towards  judicial 
astrology,  and  generallv  on  the  score  of 
heresy;  the  latter  for  his  Romanism  and 
metaphTsics.  Browne  did  not  reply  to  this 
attacK,  out  issued  in  the  same  year  a  new 
edition  of  his  treatise.  A  Latin  edition, 
with  prolix  notes  by '  L.  N.  M.  E.  M.,'  i.e. 
Levinus  Nicolaus  Moltkitts  (or  Moltkenius) 
Eques  Misniensis  (or  Mecklenber^nsis  or 
Megalopolitanus),  was  published  m  1662. 
To  an  English  edition,  published  in  1666, 
were  appended  annotations  by  Thomas  Keck. 
The  title-page  of  the  annotations  has  the 
date  1659,  but  the  preface  is  dated  March 
1654.  Dutch,  French,  and  Gterman  transla^ 
tions  appeared  respectively  in  1666,  1668, 
and  1680.  Merryweather's  version  contri- 
buted to  make  the  book  widely  known 
among  continental  scholars.  Guy  Patin 
(Lettret,  1683,  Frankfort,  p.  12),  in  a  letter 
dated  from  Paris  7  April  1646,  writes :  '  On 
fait  icy  grand  6t4t  du  livre  intitule  "  Religio 
Medici.'  Get  auteur  a  de  I'esprit.  II  y  a 
degentilleschosesdanscelivre,'&c.  Browne's 
orthodoxy  was  vigorously  assailed  abroad 
for  many  years,  and  vigorously  defended. 
The  editor  of  the  Paris  edition  (1644)  of 
Merryweather's  translation  was  convinced 
that  Browne,  though  nominally  a  protestant, 
was  in  reality  a  Roman  catholic;  but  the 
papal  authorities  judged  otherwise,  and 
placed  the  treatise  in  the  '  Index  Expurga- 


torius.'    Samuel  Duncon,  a  quaker  residing 
at  Norwich,  conceived  the  hope  of  inducing 
Browne  to  join  the  Society  of  Friends.    It 
is  not  surprising  that  such  divergence  of 
opinion  should  have  existed  in  regarid  to  the 
purport  of  Browne's  speculations;   for  the 
treatise  appears  to  have  been  composed  eia 
a  tour  deforce  of   intellectual  agility,   an 
attempt  to  combine  daring  scepticism  with 
implicit  faith  in  revelation.    At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  treatise  the  author  tells  us  that 
he  was  '  naturally  inclined  to  that  which 
misguided  zeal  terms  superstition,'  and  that 
he  'could  never  hear  the  Ave  Mary  bell  with- 
out an  elevation.'    After  stating  that  he 
subscribes  to  the  articles  and  observes  the 
constitutions  of  the  church  of  England,  he 
adds :    '  In    brief,  where  the  Scripture    is 
silent  the  church  is  my  text ;  where  that 
speaks,  'tis  but  my  comment ;  where  there  is 
a  joint  silence  of  both,  I  borrow  not  the  rules 
of  my  religion  from  Rome  or  Qeneva,  but 
the  dictates  of  my  own  reason.'    He  depre- 
cates controversies  in  matters  of  religion, 
asserting  that  he  has  '  no  taint  or  tincture ' 
of  heresy;  after  which  announcement    he 
i  proceeds  with  evident  relish  to  discuss  seem- 
i  mg  absurdities  in  the  scriptural  narrative.  In 
j  the  course  of  the  treatise  he  tells  us  much 
about  himself.    He  professes  to  be  absolutelv 
free  from  national  prejudices :  '  all  places,  all 
airs,  make  unto  me  one  country ;  I  am   in 
England  everywhere  and  underanymeridian.* 
The  one  object  that  excites  his  derision  is 
the    multitude,  'that    numerous  piece    of 
monstrosity,  which,  taken  asunder,  seem  men 
and  the  reasonable  creatures  of  God,  but, 
confused  together,  make  but  one  great  beast 
and  a  monstrosity  more   prodigious   than 
Hydra.'    For  the  sorrows  of  others  he  haa 
quick  sympathy,  while  he  is  so  little  afflicted 
by  his  own  sunerings  that  he  '  could  lose  an 
arm  without  a  tear,  and  with  a  few  groans 
be  Quartered  into  nieces.'    He  understandc 
six  languages,  besides  the  patois  of  several 
provinces ;  he  has  seen  many  countries,  axic 
has  studied  their  customs  and  polities;  he  ic 
well  versed  in  astronomy  and  botany ;   he 
has  run  through  all  systems  of  philosophy 
but  has  found  no  rest  in  any.    As  '  deatl 
^ves  every  fool  gratis '  the  knowledge  whicl 
is  won  in  this  life  with  sweat  and  vexation 
he  counts  it  absurd  to  take  pride  in  hii 
achievements.    Like  other  great  men  of  \xxi 
time,  Browne  believed   in  planetary  infiu 
ence:  'At  my  nativity  my  ascendant  -vreti 
the  watery  sign  of  Scorpius ;  I  was  bom  ii 
the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and  I  thinic  ; 
have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me. 
He  is  not '  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  g»l 
liardise  of  company,'  yet  in  one  dream   li^ 
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01  emnpose  a  whole  comedy.  Disoouiain^ 
Idiuiely  in  this  vein  of  whimsical  semi- 
Ki(Hune88,  £rom  time  to  time  he  allows  his 
im^ination  £ree  scope,  and  embodies  the 
lofheat  thought  in  language  of  surpassing 

At  the  ontbreak  of  the  civil  wars  Browne's 
nnptthieB  were  entirely  with  the  royalists, 
mns  among  the  432  principal  citizens  who 
IB  1613  refused  to  contribute  to  the  fund  for 
lepining  the  town  of  Newcastle,  but  there 
■  DO  evidence  to  show  that  he  gave  any 
Ktire  assistance  to  the  king's  cause.  His 
nMt  work,  '  Psendodoxia  Epidemica,  or 
Eiqiiries  into  very  many  received  tenets 
%ci  commonly  presumed  truths,  which  ex- 
■iaed  prove  but  Vulgar  and  Oommon  Er- 
no,'  appeared  in  1646  (foL)_  On  the  com- 
joBtiaD  of  this  treatise,  wmch  contains  an 
atnordinary  amount  of  learning  and  re- 
■D«h,he  must  have  been  engaged  for  many 
tettB.  In  the  pre&ce  he  apologises  for 
^vsf  undertaken  single-handed  a  work 
viodi  well  deserved  <  the  comunction  of 
any  leads.'  He  knows  how  cufficolt  it  is 
to  oadicate  cherished  beliefs  from  men's 
liads;  but  he  does  not  despair  of  gaining  a 
&TOcrable  hearing.  His  professional  employ- 
aot  has  been  at  onoe  a  hindrance  and  ad- 
natage  in  the  pursuit  of  his  investigations; 
^though  physicians  are  led  in  the  course 
<f  their  ptmsaional  practice  to  the  discovery 
iataj  truths,  they  have  not  leisure  to  ar- 
nags  their  materials  or  make  '  those  infal- 
lUe  experiments  and  those  assured  deter- 
■tiMtions  which  the  subject  sometimes 
aaniieth.'  He  had  originally  determined  to 
pwiah  his  treatise  in  Latin,  but  consider- 
ag  diat  his  countrymen,  especially  the  '  in- 
maom  gentry,'  had  a  prior  claim  upon  his 
stiiees,  ne  had  abandoned  his  intention 
nd  written  in  English.  Beaders,  however, 
3nt  be  prepared  to  find  the  style  somewhat 
i&nlt ;  neologism  is  unavoidable  in  the  con- 
iiti  of  such  inquiries — besides,  the  writer  is 
iddiEssing  not  the  illiterate  many,  but  the 
'iJKeming  few.  To  modem  readers  '  Vulgar 
i^nn'  presents  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
oleftainment.  The  attainment  of  scientific 
am  was  not  for  Browne  the  sole  object;  it 
s  a  the  discussion  itself  that  he  delights, 
^  the  move  marvellous  a  fable  is,  the  more 
ehlooshr  he  applies  himself  to  the  investi- 
ptioi  of  its  truth.  Though  he  professed 
u  anxiety  to  dispel  popular  superstitions, 
Bravae  was  himself  not  a  little  imbued  with 
tk  ipirit  of  credulity.  He  believed  in  as- 
Mogy,  alchemy,  witchcraft,  and  magic,  and 
^  never  abandoned  the  Ptolemaic  system 
'i  aitronomy.  The  subject  may  perhaps 
^*t  besK  Boggested  by  a  hint  m  Bacon's 


chapter  on  the  '  Idols  of  the  Understanding.' 
Botn  at  home  and  abroad  the  treatise  at- 
tracted immediate  attention.  In  1662  Alex- 
ander Ross  published  'Arcana  Microcosmi 
. . .  with  a  refutation  of  Dr.  Browne's  "  Vul- 
gar Errors,"  the  Lord  Bacon's  "  Natural  His- 
tory," and  Dr.  Harvev's  Book  "  De  Gene- 
latione,"  "  Comenius,'  and  others,  &c.,'  in 
which  he  shows  amusing  persistence  in  de- 
fending the  absurdest  of  superstitions.  John 
Robinson,  a  fellow-townsman  of  Browne  and 
a  physician,  passed  some  not  unfriendly  anim- 
aaversions  on  '  Vulgar  Errors '  in  his '  Venti- 
latioTranquilla '  appended  to '  Endoxa,'  1666 
(engliahed  in  1668).  Isaac  Gruter  proposed 
to  translate  Browne's  treatise  into  Latin,  and 
addressed  to  him  five  letters  (preserved  in 
RawUnson  MS.  D.  891)  on  the  subject,  but 
the  translation  was  never  accomplisned. 

Browne's  fame  for  encyclopeedic  know- 
ledge being  now  firmly  established,  his  aid 
was  frequently  solicitea  by  scholars  engaged 
on  saentific  or  antiquarian  inquiries.  The 
bulk  of  his  correspondence  has  perished,  but 
enough  remains  to  show  that  he  spared 
neither  time  nor  trouble  in  answering  in- 
quiries addressed  to  him.  One  of  his  earliest 
correspondents  was  Dr.  Henry  Power,  after- 
wards a  noted  physician  of  Halifax,  to  whom 
he  addressed  in  1647  a  letter  of  advice  as  to 
the  method  to  be  pursued  in  the  study  of 
medicine.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Power's 
to  Browne,  dated  16  Sept.  1648,  from  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  which  he  expresses  a 
desire  to  reside  for  a  month  or  two  at  Nor- 
wich in  order  to  have  the  advantage  of 
Browne's  personal  guidance,  for  at  Cam- 
bridge there  are  '  such  few  helpes '  that  he 
fears  he  will  '  make  but  a  lingering  pro- 
gresse.'  Another  of  his  correspondents  was 
Theodore  Jonas,  a  Lutheran  minister  residing 
in  Iceland,  who  came  yearly  to  England  and, 
in  gratitude  for  some  professional  directions 
against  the  leprosy,  never  failed  before  his 
return  to  visit  Browne  at  Norwich.  Sir 
E[amon  L'Estrange,  of  Hunstanton,  equally 
zealous  as  a  naturalist  and  as  a  parliamen* 
tarian,  showed  his  admiration  of  Browne 
by  sending  him  in  January  1663-4  eighty- 
five  pages  of  manuscript  'Observations  on 
the  Fseudodoxia'  (preserved  in  Sloane  MS. 
1839).  Bis  advice  was  sought  in  1666  by  a 
botanist  of  reputation,  William  How,  who, 
after  serving  as  an  officer  in  a  royalist  cavalry 
regiment,  had  established  himself  as  a  phy- 
sician, first  in  Lawrence  Lane,  and  afterwards 
in  MUk  Street.  By  the  death  of  Joseph 
HaU,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  September  1666, 
Browne  was  deprived  of  a  dear  friend.  He 
attended  the  bishop  in  his  last  illness.  In 
1668  Browne  entered  into  correspondence 
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with  John  Evelyn  and  William  Dugdale. 
The  correspondence  with  Evelyn  was  begun 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  (afterwarde  8ir>  Robert 
Paston,  created  earl  of  Yarmouth  in  1673. 
At  this  time  (January  1667-8)  Evelyn  was 
preparing  for  publication  a  work  to  be  en- 
titled 'Elysium  Britannicum,'  and  he  was 
anxious  to  receive  assistance  from  Browne. 
The  tract,  '  Of  Oaxlands/  and  perhaps  the 
'  Observations  on  Grafting,'  were  written  at 
Evelyn's  request.  Though  only  a  few  let- 
ters have  been  preserved,  the  correspondence 
appears  to  have  been  kept  up  for  some  years. 
In  '  Sylva'  Evelyn  gives  an  extract  from  a 
letter  which  Browne  addressed  to  him  in 
1664.  The  correspondence  with  Dugdale  re- 
lates to  the  treatise  'On  Embanking  and 
Draining,'  which  Dugdale  was  then  prepar- 
ing for  publication. 

In  1658  appeared  (1  vol.  8vo)  «Hydrio- 
taphia.  Urn  Burial ;  or  a  Discourse  of  the 
Sepulchral  Urns  lately  found  in  Norfolk' 
and  '  The  Garden  of  Cyrus ;  or  the  Quincun- 
cial  Lozenge,  net-work  plantations  of  the 
Ancients,  artiflcially,  naturally,  mystically 
considered.'  The  former  treatise  is  dedicated 
to  Thomas  Le  Groa  of  Crostwick ;  the  latter 
to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  of  Gillingham.  In 
'  Hydriotaphia '  Browne  discusses  with  ereat 
learning  the  burial-customs  that  have  existed 
in  various  countries  at  various  times.  More 
than  one  quotation  is  made  from  Dante ;  he 
was  among  the  very  few  men  of  his  time 
who  had  read  the  '  Inferno.'  The  concluding 
chapter  is  a  solemn  homily  on  death  and 
immortality,  unsurpassed  in  literature  for 
sustained  majesty  ot  eloquence.  Lamb  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  'Hydriotaphia.' 
The  '  Garden  of  Cyrus '  is  the  most  fantastic 
of  Browne's  writings.  Beginning  with  the 
garden  of  Eden,  he  traces  the  history  of  hor- 
ticulture down  to  the  time  of  the  Persian 
Gyrus,  who  is  credited  with  having  been  the 
first  to  plant  a  quincunx,  though  Browne 
discovers  the  figure  in  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  in 
use  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  con- 
sideration of  a  quincuncial  arrangement  in 
horticulture  leads  him  to  a  disquisition  on 
the  mystical  properties  of  the  number  five. 
He  finds  (in  Coleridge's  word.<i)  'quincunxes 
in  heaven  above,  quincunxes  in  earth  below, 
quincunxes  in  the  mind  of  man,  quincunxes 
m  tones,  in  optic  nerves,  in  roots  of  trees,  in 
leaves,  in  everything.'  At  the  end  of  the 
'  Garden  of  Cyrus '  Browne  inserted  a  note 
disclaiming  the  authorsliip  of  a  book  called 
'  Nature's  Cabinet  unlocked,'  which  had  been 
impudently  published  under  his  name. 

Browne  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  train- 
ing of  his   children.     His  eldest  son  was 


Edward  [q .  v.]  Thomas,  the  second  son,  wa 
sent  in  1660  at  the  age  of  foturteen,  unaccon 
panied,  to  travel  in  France.  AJnong  th 
Kawlinson  MSS.  (D.  891)  are  transcript 
mede  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lyttleton  of  lettei 
written  by  Browne  to  '  honest  Tom '  (as  th 
address  always  nms)  between  Decembe 
1660  and  January  1661-2.  The  postscript* 
one  letter  concludes :  '  You  may  stay  yot 
stomach  with  little  pastys  sometimes  m  col 
mornings,  for  I  doubt  sea  Urks  will  be  t« 
dear  a  collation  and  drawe  too  much  win 
down ;  be  warie,  for  Rochelle  was  a  place  ( 
too  much  good  fellowship  and  a  very  drisl 
ing  town,  as  I  observed  when  I  was  then 
more  than  other  parts  of  France.'  Thei 
appears  to  have  been  a  perfect  understan( 
ing  between  father  and  son.    The  yout 

i'omed  the  navy  in  1664,  and  had  a  brief  bi 
ffilliant  career.  He  disappears  from  169 
There  are  extant  two  of  uis  letters  to  h 
father,  written  in  May  1667,  which  prove  hi 
to  have  been  a  man  of  scholarly  attainmen 
as  well  as  a  gallant  officer.  Browne  cherish( 
the  memory  of  his  lost  son,  and  often  a 
ludes  to  him  in  letters  of  later  years.  "Whit 
foot  states  that  two  of  Browne's  daughte 
were  sent  to  France,  but  we  have  no  accoio 
of  their  travels.  In  1669  Browne's  daugfat 
Anne  had  been  married  to  Edward  Fairfa 
grandson  of  Thomas,  lord  viscount  Fairfa 
She  and  her  husband  spent  the  Christmas 
1669  under  her  father's  roof,  and  the  vii 
was  either  prolonged  or  repeated,  for  t! 
registers  of  St.  Peter's,  Norwich,  oonta 
entries  of  the  birth  and  burial  of  their  fii 
child.  Barker  Fairfax,  on  30  Aug.  and  6  S«] 
1670. 

An  unfortunate  practical  illustration 

Browne's  credulity  was  given  in  1664,  wh 

Amy  Dimy  and  Rose  Cullender  were  i 

raigned  for  witchcraft  before  Sir  Matth( 

Hale  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.     Browne,  v? 

was  in  court  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  havi 

been  requested  by  the  lord  chief  baron 

give  his  opinion  on  the  case,  declared  'tl 

the  fits  were  natural,  but  heightened  by  ( 

devils  co-operating  with  the  malice  of  ( 

witches,  at  whose  instance  he  did  the  y 

lainies;'and  he  mentioned  some  similar  ea 

that  had  lately  occurred  in  Denmark. 

I  is  supposed  that  this  expression  of  opin 

helped  in  no  slight  degree  to  procure  the  p 

women's  conviction  (Hutchinson,  Hutt 

calJEsmy  concerning  Witchcraft,  118-20) 

I      In  December  1664  Browne  was  adnut 

'  sociushonorariusof  tlie  College  of  Physici* 

'  receiving  his  di])lonia  on  6  July  1666. 

j  1666  he  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  80 

fossil  bones  found  at  Winterton  in  Norft 

Two  years  afterwards  he  sent  some  tnfon 
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lim  on  the  natural  history  of  Norfolk  to 
Dr.  Qiristopher  Merrett,  who  wa«  then  con- 
teiD|Jatiiig  a  thiid  and  enlarged  edition 
(vjucb  never  appeared)  of  his  'Pinax  Renun 
Situnliom  Britannicariuu.'  He  also  lent 
I  nofflber  of  cdouied  drawings  to  Ray, 
»ho  icknowledged  in  his  editions  of  WU- 
loaghhj^s  '  Ornithology '  and  '  Ichthyology ' 
Ae  uaistance  that  ue  had  received  ^m 
BftwDe,  but  was  at  no  pains  to  return  the 
dnwings. 

Ob  38  Sept.  1671,  Charles  11  paid  a  state 
^  to  Norwich.  Ue  was  anxlQus  to  confm 
tie  dignity  of  knighthood  as  a  memorial  of 
th  risit  on  one  of  the  leading  inhabitants. 
Aj  iie  mayor  declined  the  honour,  Browne 
<u  knitted.  Early  in  October  Evelyn, 
<io  was  stayinjg  at  Euston  as  the  g^iest  of 
i)k  Bad  of  Ariington,  drove  over  wiUi  Sir 
Dumts  CUffoid  to  join  die  royal  party  at 
^onricL  His  chief  desire  was  to  see 
Bnwiie,and  he  has  left  a  brief  but  interest- 
iw  aeeonnt  of  a  visit  paid  to  '  that  famous 
Rular  and  physitian.'  He  found  the  house 
ad  garden  '  a  paradise  and  cabinet  of 
tuities,  and  that  of  the  best  collections, 
ondaily  medails,  books,  plants,  and  natu- 
al  things.'  He  took  particular  notice  of 
ftovne's  extensive  coUeotion  of  birds'  eggs. 
After  inspecting  the  rarities,  he  was  con- 
tacted round  the  city  by  Browne,  who 
^t«d  out  to  him  whatever  was  worthy  of 
fiiSTstioii.  In  the  following  year  Browne 
bae  nenon&l  evidence  (in  a  note  dated 
SI  My  1672)  to  the  marvellous  precocity  ot 
ICilliun  Wotton  [q.  v.]  He  communicated 
iBMin!hie72-3  to  Anthoay  iWood  through 
Asbrey  some  notices  concerning  his  former 
"tor,  Dr.  Lushin^n,  and  others,  also  some 
•ogt^hical  particulars  about  himself.  In 
tamer  to  inquiries  of  EUas  Ashmole  respect- 
a^Dr.  John  Dee,  he  sent  some  curious  in- 
^Kttioa  that  he  had  derived  from  the  al- 
cWirt's  son.  Dr.  Arthur  Dee,  himself  a  firm 
i^erer  in  alchemy,  who  had  resided  at  Nor- 
»idi  tot  many  years. 

Biowne  published  nothing  after  1658,  but 
^(ppears  to  have  had  the  intention  of  col- 
•eetnig  his  scattered  manuscript  tracts  for 
p^cation.  In  the  biographical  notice  of 
wdf  that  he  sent  through  Aubrey  to 
Wood,  he  says  that  he  had  '  some  "  Miscel- 
liMna  Tracts'''  which  may  be  published.' 
Tstke  dose  of  his  life  he  continued  to  make 
''iVTstions  and  experiments.  His  last  ex- 
<*B  letter  to  his  son  Edward  was  written 
*>18  Jane  1682.  It  is  a  ^ssipy  letter,  re- 
■Ria^  to  his  daiuphtar  Elizabeth,  who  had 
■Bned  0«jrf4>in  George  Lyttleton,  and  was 
•Sded  in  Gnemsey.  Dr.  Edward  Browne 
*wte  on  8  Oct.  to  ask  his  fether  to  '  thinke 


of  some  effectuall  cheape  medicines  for  the 
hospitall.'  A  few  days  afterwards  Browne 
was  seijsed  with  a  sharp  attack  of  colic,  to 
which  he  finally  succumbed  on  19  Oct.,  the 
day  on  which  he  completed  his  seventy- 
seventh  year.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Bt.  Peter  Mancroft  at  Norwich,  where 
a  mural  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory by  his  widow.  In  August  1840,  while 
some  workmen  were  digging  a  vault  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church,  Tiis  coffin-lid  was 
broken  open  by  a  blow  nom  a  pickaxe.  The 
bones  were  found  to  be  in  good  preservation, 
and  the  fine  auburn  hair  had  not  lost  its 
freshness  {Proceedings  of  the  Ardueological 
Institute,  1847).  On  the  brass  coffin-plate 
was  found  a  curious  inscription  (peniaps 
written  by  his  son)  which  supplied  matter 
for  antiquarian  controversy.  His  skull  is 
now  kept  under  a  glass  case  in  the  museum 
at  the  Norwich  hospital. 

Browne  left  considerable  property,  both 
real  and  personaL  On  2  Dec.  1679  he  pre- 
pared a  will,  by  which  ample  provision  was 
mode  for  his  widow  and  his  two  unmarried 
daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Frances.  Elizabeth 
was  married  some  time  before  his  death  to 
Captain  Lyttleton.  At  the  request  of  Dame 
Dorothy  Browne  'Some  Minutes  for  the 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne '  were  drawn  up 
by  his  old  and  intimate  friend  the  Rev.  John 
Whitefoot,  rector  of  Heigham.  In  these 
'  Minutes '  we  are  told  that  Browne's '  stature 
was  moderate,  and  habit  of  body  neither  fat 
nor  lean,  but  fftro/iKor.'  He  was  simple  in 
his  dress,  and  'kept  himself  always  very 
warm,  and  thought  it  most  safe  so  to  do.' 
His  modesty  '  was  visible  in  a  natural  habi- 
tual blush,  which  was  increased  upon  the 
least  occasion,  and  oft  discovered  without 
any  observable  cause.'  He  attended  church 
very  r^ularly  and  road  the  best  English 
sermons,  but  had  no  taste  for  controversial 
divinity.  He  was  liberal  '  in  his  house  en- 
tertainments and  in  his  charity.'  It  has 
been  already  mentioned  that  he  subscribed 
towards  building  a  new  library  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Kennet  {Register,  p. 
845)  records  another  instance  of  his  gene- 
rosity— that  he  contributed  ISO^.  towards 
the  repairs  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  IVom 
Rawhnson  MS.  D.  891  we  learn  that  he  gave 
12/. '  towards  the  building  of  a  new  adiool 
in  the  college  near  Winton.' 

Various  writings  of  Browne  were  published 
posthumously.  In  1684  appeared  a  collec- 
tion of  '  Miscellany  Tracts,'  8vo,  under  the 
editorship  of  Archbishop  Tenison,  who  states 
in  the  preface  that  he  '  selected  them  out  of 
many  disordered  papers  and  disposed  them 
into  such  a  method  as  they  were  capable  of.' 
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These  tracts  chiefly  consist  of  letters  in  reply 
to  inquiries  of  correspondents.  A  copy  ttat 
belonged  to  Wilkin  contains  a  manuscript 
note  by  Evelyn  :  '  Most  of  these  letters  were 
addressed  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon.'  The  con- 
tents are :  1.  '  Observations  upon  several 
Plants  mentioned  in  Scripture.'  2.  '  Of  Oar- 
lands  and  Ooronary  or  Oarland  Plants,' 
against  which  in  Evelyn's  copy  is  the  note : 
'This  letter  was  written  to  me  from  Dr. 
Browne;  more  at  large  in  the  Ooronarie 
plants.'  S.  '  Of  the  Fishes  eaten  by  our 
Saviour  with  his  Disciples  after  his  Kesur- 
tection  firom  the  Dead.  4.  '  An  Answer  to 
certain  Queries  relating  to  Fishes,  Birds,  and 
Insects.'  6.  '  Of  Hawks  and  Falconry,  an- 
cient and  modem.'    6.  'Of  Cymbals,'  &c. 

7.  'Of   Ropalic  or  Gradual  Verses,'  &c 

8.  'Of  Languages,  and  particularly  of  the 
Saxon  Tongue.^  0.  'Of  Artificial  Hills, 
Mounts,  or  Burrows  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land,' addressed  to  '  E.  D.,'  an  evident  mis- 
take for  'W.  D.,'  i.e.  William  Dugdale. 
10.  'Of  Troas,'  &c.  11.  'Of  the  Answers 
of  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos  to  Croesus, 
King  of  Lydia,'  firom  which  tract  (as  from  a 

Cage  of  '  Religio  Medici ')  it  appears  that 
wae  believed  in  the  Satanic  origin  of 
oracles.  12.  '  A  Prophecy  concerning  the 
Future  State  of  several  Nations.'  18.  '  Mu- 
steum  Clausum,  or  Bibliotheca  Abscon- 
dita,'  a  whimsicaiy«u  oCesprit,  suggested  (as 
Warburton  supposed)  by  Rabelais'  cata- 
logs of  the  books  m  the  library  of  St. 
Victor.  These  tracts  were  republished  in 
the  1686  folio  of  Browne's  works.  The  fine 
and  solemn  '  Letter  to  a  Friend  upon  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  his  intimate  fnend '  was 
issued  in  1690  as  a  folio  pamphlet  by  Dr. 
Edward  Browne.  It  closes  with  a  string  of 
maxims  which  reapriear  with  slight  varia- 
tions in  '  Christian  Morals.'  A  manuscript 
copy  of  the  '  Letter,'  differing  largely  from 
the  printed  text,  is  preserved  m  Sloane  MS. 
1863.  In  1712 appeared  'Posthumous Works 
of  the  learned  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  knt., 
M.D.,  late  of  Norwich:  printed  from  his 
original  manuscripts,'  &c.  The  volume  opens 
with  a  short  life  of  Browne,  to  which  are 
appended  Whitefoot's  '  Minutes,'  and  the 
diploma  given  to  Browne  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  when  he  was  chosen  socius  hono- 
rarius.  The  miscellanies  embrace:  1.  'An 
Account  of  Island,  alias  Iceland,  in  the  year 
1662.'  2.  '  Repertorium,  or  some  Account 
and  Monuments  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  1 
Norwich,'  written  in  1680.  In  the  preface  I 
to  the  1084  collection  Archbishop  Tenison, 
speaking  of  Browne's  unpublished  manu-  i 
scripts,  Inferred  to  this  tract  in  the  following 
t.'rmf  :  ■  Ammisst  those  niaiiiismpts  there  ' 


is  one  which  gives  a  brief  account  of  all  tl 
monuments  of  the  cathedral  of  Norwid 
It  was  written  merely  for  private  use,  ai 
the  relations  of  the  author  expect  such  justit 
from  those  into  whose  hands  some  imperfei 
copies  of  it  are  fallen,  that,  without  the 
consent  first  obtained,  they  forbear  the  pul 
lishing  of  it.  The  truth  is,  matter  equal  I 
the  sEill  of  the  antiquary  was  not  tha 
afibrded.'  3.  '  Concerning  some  Umes  foui 
in  Brampton  Field,  Norfolk,  ann.  1667,' 
supplement  to  '  Urn  Burial.'  4.  '  Some  Le 
ters  which  pass'd  between  Mr.  Dugdale  at 
Dr.  Browne,  ann.  1658;  a  letter  "Ooi 
ceming  the  too  nice  curiosity  of  censurii 
the  Present  or  judging  into  Future  Dispe 
sations ; "  a  note  "  Upon  reading  Hudibris. 
6.  'A  Letter  to  a  Friend,'  &c.  (ori^intl 
published  in  1690).  The  first  edition 
'  Christian  Morak '  was  published  in  17: 
by  Archdeacon  Jefiery.  It  is  supposed  th 
this  treatise  was  intended  as  a  continuatii 
of '  Religio  Medici. '  A  correspondent  of  t 
'  European  Magazine '  (xi.  89)  found  in 
copy  of  the  1686  edition  of  Browne's  woi 
a  manuscript  note  by  White  Kennet  statii 
on  information  derived  from  Mrs.  Lytt 
ton,  that  when  Tenison  returned  Brown 
manuscripts  to  Dr.  Edward  Browne  t 
choicest  papers,  which  were  a  continuati 
of  his  '  Rebgio  Medici,'  could  not  be  foui 
This  note  is  supported  by  the  statement 
Jefiery  in  the  preface,  that  the  reason  w 
the  treatise  had  not  been  printed  earlier  1 
'  because  it  was  unhappily  lost  by  being  n 
laid  among  other  manuscripts  for  wh 
search  was  lately  made  in  the  presence 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  wh 
his  grace,  by  letter,  informed  Mrs.  Lyttlel 
when  he  sent  the  manuscript  to  her.' 
may  be  assumed  with  certainty  that  Brot 
never  intended  '  Christian  Morals '  for  p 
lication  in  its  present  shape.  Of  all  hie  wo 
it  is  the  weakest,  and  has  the  appearand 
being  a  collection  of  fragmentary  jotti 
from  notebooks — a  piece  of  patchwork, 
course  it  contains  some  noble  passages, 
too  often  the  thought  is  thin  and  tne  1 
gunge  turgid. 

The  manuscripts  of  Browne  and  of 
son  and  grandson,  Dr.  Edward  Browne  1 
Dr.  Thomas  Browne,  were  sold  after 
death  of  the  grandson.  Most  of  them  v 
purchased  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  are  i 
preserved  in  Sloane  MSS.  1825-1928. 
full  list  of  these  manuscripts  is  given 
Wilkin  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volum 
the  183-5  edition  of  Browne.  All  the  pi 
in  the  collection  that  could  be  shown  tn 
by  Browne  were  i>rintod  by  Wilkin.  Am 
these  are:  1.  'Account  of  I'iird'^,  Fish, 
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ctkerAnimalgfoimd  in  Norfolk.'  2.  'Oratio 
Ajmirerearia  Harveiana,'  written  to  be  de- 
fivered  by  his  son.  3.  '  On  the  Ostrich,'  a 
Kper  dnwD  up  for  his  son's  use.  4.  '  On 
bntaa,'  a  striking  fragment.  5.  '  Observa- 
tioiB  oo  Qrafting,'  probablj  written  for 
Ewljn.  6.  'Hints  and  Extracts'  (from 
comionplaoe  books),  get  down  fox  the  use 
rf  his  son.  '  They  are  not  trite  or  vulgar,' 
wi  Browne,  '  and  very  few  of  them  any- 
wise to  be  met  with.  I  set  them  not 
down  in  order,  but  as  memory,  fancy,  or  oc- 
Oiiaial  obtervBtion  produced  them ;  whereof 
jtn  may  take  the  pams  to  single  out  such  as 
iksll  conduce  unto  your  purpose.'  7.  '  De 
Eaecuite  Oarrulo,'  a  quaint  specimen  of 
famonxu  invective.  From  memoranda  in 
Soaae  MS.  1843  it  appears  that  Browne 
aeditated  writing  (1)  '  A  Dialogue  between 
IB  Inhabitant  of  the  Earth  and  of  the  Moon,' 
•od  (J) '  A  Dialogue  between  two  Twins  in 
the  Womb  concerning  the  world  they  were 
to  eona  inta'  In  the  fourth  chapter  of '  Urn 
Bniiil '  he  observes :  '  A  dialogue  between 
twoinfutsin  the  womb  concerning  the  state 
•f  this  world  mirht  handsomely  illustrate 
«ar  Ignorance  of  Uie  next,  whereof  methinks 
w  jet  discourse  in  Plato's  den,  and  are  but 
■wyo  philosophers.'  Whether  the  dialogues 
■ws  ever  actually  written  is  uncertain.  A 
'CoDjeetnral  Restoration  of  the  lost  Dialogue 
'*■««  two  Twins,  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,' 
TO  p«bli«hed  in  186.5  by  B.  Docrav.  The 
'RigEent  on  Mommies,'  which  Wilkin  re- 
•oied  without  suspicion  and  printed  in  the 
fcirtfc  Tolome  of  Browne's  Works  (1835), 
IS  written  by  James  Crossley.  An  anony- 
■ns  nannscript  play,  called  '  The  Female 
JifteDion,'  has  b^n  ascribed  to  Browne, 
nhootthe  slightest  show  of  probability,  by 
tCKrespoodent  of '  Notes  ana  Queries '  (5tn 
•  iJL  341-4).  A  few  unpublished  letters 
^  Bnwne  on  professional  subjects  are  pre- 
ened is  prirate  libraries  (^Hut.  MSS.  Comm. 

A  venr  careful  bibliography  of  '  Religio 
Medid '  has  been  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Greenhill. 
Btanmerates  thirty-three  English  editions, 
Tara%  fran  1642  to  1881.  Of  the  Latin 
^Kwion  ten  editiona  were  published  be- 
*«a  1644  and  1748 ;  a  Dutch  translation 
^ftued  in  1666,  and  was  reprinted  in  1668 
OS  1683;  a  French  translation,  made  from 
^  Datch,  is  dated  1 668,  and  Watt  mentions 
e  ^iiUoD  in  two  volumes,  12mo,  1732 ;  a 
3traan  translation  was  published  in  1680, 
0^  lepoblished  in  1746.  In  a  letter  to 
A«»y,  dated  14  March  1672-8,  Browne 
Vi%  that  the  treatise  had  been  already 
*  j'-d  into  hifjh  Dutch  and  Italian.  No 
'■!;Iv';in  traudlation  has  been  discovered. 


Five  manuscript  copies  of  'Selino  Medici' 
are  known  (see  Gardiner's  Preface  to  Bel. 
Med.  1846,  p.  vi  note).  *  Pseudodoxia  Epi- 
demica '  was  originally  published  (in  pot  folio) 
in  1646.  The  second  edition,  which  is  typo- 
graphically the  best,  appeared  in  1650.  Two 
editions  are  dated  1658,  one  in  folio,  and  the 
other  (which  includes  '  Hydriotaphia '  and 
'  The  Garden  of  Cynis ')  in  quarto.  The  fifth 
edition,  1 669, 4to,  has  a  portrait  of  the  author 
which  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  other 
portraits.  The  sixth  edition,  1672, 4to,  with 
a  portrait  by  Van  Hove,  was  the  last  that 
appeared  in  the  author's  lifetime,  and  contains 
his  final  corrections.  A  Dutch  translation 
was  published  in  1668  by  Griindahl,  and  a 
German  translation  in  1680  by  Christian 
Knorr  (Peganius).  In  the  British  Museum 
there  is  an  Italian  translation,  in  2  vols. 
12mo,  published  at  Venice  in  1737.  The 
Italian  translation  was  made  (as  we  learn 
from  the  title-page)  from  the  French;  but 
the  earliest  French  translation  yet  discovered 
is  dated  1738.  The  first  collective  edition 
of  Browne's  works  was  published  in  1686, 
fol.  It  contains  everything  that  had  been 
printed  in  his  lifetime,  together  with  the 
'  Miscellany  Tracts '  that  Tenison  had  edited 
in  1683.  'Hydriotaphia'  and  the 'Garden 
of  Cyrus,' originallypublished  in  1668,  reached 
their  sixth  edition  m  the  folio  of  1686.  In 
1736  CurU  reprinted  '  Hydriotaphia '  and  a 
portion  of  the  '  Garden  of  Cyrus,'  including 
in  the  same  collection  the  tract  on  Brampton 
urns  and  the  ninth  of  the  miscellany  tracts. 
No  new  edition  of  '  Hydriotaphia'  appeared 
until  1822,  when  it  was  edited  (with  '  A 
Letter  to  a  Friend '  and '  Museeum  Clausum ') 
by  James  Crossley.  The  '  Garden  of  Cyrus ' 
is  included  in  Wilkin's  editions  of  Browne's 
complete  works ;  it  has  not  been  published  in  a 
separate  form.  Of  a '  Letter  to  a  Friend '  Dr. 
Greenhill  describes  eleven  editions,  ranging 
from  1690  to  1869  ;  his  own  edition,  accom- 
panying '  Religio  Medici'(1881 ),  is  the  twelfth. 
The '  Posthumous  Works,'  1712,  were  not  re- 
issued in  a  separate  form,  but  are  included 
in  WiUdn's  editions.  '  Christian  Morals,' 
1716,  was  republished  in  1756,  with  a  life 
of  Browne  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  notes.  The 
editions  of  1761  and  1766  are  merely  the 
unsold  copies  (with  fresh  title-pages)  of  the 
1756  edition.  '  Christian  Morals '  has  been 
appended  to  several  modem  editions  of '  Re- 
ligio Medici.'  The  only  complete  collection 
of  Browne's  works  is  tickenng's  edition  in 
four  volumes,  1835-6,  edited  by  Simon  Wilkin. 
This  is  a  worthy  edition  of  a  great  English 
classic.  Wilkin  spent  twelve  years  in  col- 
lect iiiof  and  arranging  his  material  ;  he  spared 
himself  no  trouble  and  left   no  source  of 
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information  unezj^ored.  Tlie  three-volume 
reprint,  1862,  of  WilJdn'i  edition  is  tu  in- 
ferior to  the  1835  edition :  some  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  uie  correspondence 
and  aeveral  miscellaneoos  pieces  are  omitted. 
Dr.  Greenhill's  edition  or'Religio  Medici,' 
1881,  displays  great  care  and  Learning. 

Portraits  of  Browne  are  preserved  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  in  the  vestry 
of  St.  Peters,  Norwich,  and  at  Oxford. 

[Wood's Atbeote  (Bliss),  ir.  66-9 ;  Wood's  Fasti, 
i.  426,  451,  498 ;  Life,  and  Whitefoot's  Minutes, 
prefixed  to  Fosthnmons  Works,  1712 ;  Life  by 
X>r.  Johnson  andSupplsmentai;  Memoirby  Simon 
Wilkin  ;  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  iii.  414,  it.  198- 
194;  Works  (ed.  WUkin),  1836-6;  GreenhiU's 
editions  of  Beligio  Medici,  1881  and  1883  ;  Cole- 
ridse's  litenry  Bemains,  i.  241-8,  ii.  898 ;  Pro- 
oeeaings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  1847 ; 
The  Palatine  Not«-book,  toL  iii.  No.  84.] 

A.H.B. 

BRCWUE,  THOMAS  (1673-1710),  phy- 
sician, was  the  son  of  Dr.  Edward  Browne 
[q.  v.],  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  thus  grandson  of  the  author  of  'Bdigio 
MedicL'  He  was  bom  in  London,  and 
baptised  on  21  Jan.  1672-8.  His  childhood 
was  spent  with  his  grandfather  at  Norwich, 
as  is  known  finm  uie  numerous  references 
to  'Tomey'  in  Sir  T.  Browne's  correspon- 
dence with  his  son.  He  entered  IVinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  proceeded  M.B.  in 
1696,  M.D.  17(X).  He  was  admitted  a  candi- 
date of  the  College  of  Physicians  on  30  Sept. 
1704,  and  a  fellow  on  30  Sept.  1707  (Hunk). 
In  1698  he  married  his  cousin  Alethea, 
daughter  of  Henry  Fairfax,  but  had  no  issue. 
He  inherited  his  father's  estate  at  Northfleet, 
Sent,  and  (according  to  a  statement  in  Le 
Neve  e  pedigree  of  the  Brownes,  printed  in 
Wilkin's  '  life  and  Works  of  Sir  T.  Browne ') 
died  in  1710,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from 
his  hone.  Browne  was  not  eminent  as  a 
physician,  and  what  interest  attaches  to  his 
memory  is  chiefly  through  his  family  con- 
nections. He  wrote,  however,  a  curious  ac- 
count of  an  antiquarian  tour  through  Eng- 
land in  company  with  Dr.  Robert  Plot 
|]historian  of  Oxfordshire,  &c.),  which  exists 
in  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  (Sloane 
1899),  and  is  printed  in  Wilkin's  work  above 
cited. 

[Wilkin's  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  London,  1886,  i. ;  Honk's  Coll.  of  Phys. 
2nd  ed.  ii.  18.]  J.  F.  P. 

BROWNE,    THOMAS    (1708  P-1780), 

Oarter  king-of-arms,  the  second  son  of  John 
Browne  of  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire,  became 
Bluemantle  pursuiyant  in  1737,  Lancaster 
herald  in  17&,Norroyking-of-arm8  in  1761,  i 


Olarenceux  in  1773,  and  Garter  in  1774.  He 
was  a  most  eminent  land  surveyor,  and  was 
called'Sen8eBrowne,'todistinguish  him  from 
his  contemporary,LancelotBrown[q.T.l,  who 
was  usually  called  '  Capability  Brown.'  At 
first  he  resided  at  his  seat  of  Little  Wimley, 
near  Stevenage,  Hertfordshire,  which  he  re- 
ceived with  his  wife;  afterwards  he  removed 
to  Camville  Place,  Essendon,  in  that  county. 
But  he  died  at  his  town  house  in  St.  James's 
Street  (now  called  Great  James  Street),  Bed- 
ford Row,  on  22  Feb.  1780.  His  portrait  has 
been  engraved  by  W.  Dickinson,  from  a 
painting  t)y  N.  Dance. 

[Noble's  College  of  Arms,  394,  396,  416,  422, 
439  ;  Evans's  Cat.  of  Engraved  Portraits,  13196; 
Bromley'sCatof  EngravedPortiiiits,340;  Gent. 
Mag.  L  103.]  T.  C. 

BROWNE,  WILLIAM  (1591-1643  f), 
poet,  second  son  of  Thomas  Browne,  who  is 
supposed  by  Prince  to  have  belonged  to  the 
knightly  family  of  tJbe  Brownes  of  Browne 
Dash  in  the  parish  of  Langtree,  near  Great 
Torrington,  Devonshire,  was  bom  at  Tavistock 
in  1691.  Wood  states  that  he  was  educated  at 
the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town,  and 
'  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I ' 
was  sent  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  On 
leaving  Oxford  (without  a  degree)  he  entered 
himself  at  Clifford's  Inn,  whence  he  migrated 
(November  1611)  to  the  Inner  Tempu.  A 
certain  William  Browne  was  granted  on 
18  April  1616  the  place  of  pursuivant  of  wards 
and  liveries  during  life ;  but  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  it  was  the  poet  who  received  the 
sinecure,  for  at  this  time  there  were  other 
William  Brownes  belonging  to  the  Inner 
Temple.  A  William  Browne  of  Chichester 
was  admitted  student  in  November  1688,  and 
auotherof'WalcottjNorthanta,' in  November 
1679  {Students  of  tht  Inner  Temple,  1571- 
1626,  pp.  32, 67).  Brovtme's  earliest  publica- 
tion was  an  elegy  on  Prince  Henry,  who  died 
in  November  1612.  It  was  printed  in  1613, 
with  an  elegy  by  Christopher  Brooke  [q.  v.],  in 
a  small  quarto,  entitled  Two  Elegies,  con- 
secrated to  the  neveiHlying  memorie  of  the 
most  worthily  admyred :  most  hartily  loued ; 
andgenerally  bewayled  Prince,  Henry  Prince 
of  Wales,'  17  leaves.  There  is  a  manuscript 
copy  of  this  elegy  in  the  Bodleian.  It  was 
afterwards  introduced,  in  a  somewhat  altered 
form,  into  the  fifth  song  of  the  first  book  of 
'  Britannia's  Pastorals.'  The  first  book  of  the 
'  Pastorals '  appears  to  have  been  composed 
before  the  poiet  had  attained  his  twentieth 
year ;  for  in  the  fifth  song  he  writes — 
O  how  (methinkee)  the  impes  of  Mneme  bring 
Dewes  of  Invention  from  their  sacred  spring  I 
Here  could  I  spend  that  spring  of  Poesie 
Which  not  twM  ten  natnu  have  bestoVd  on  me;  - 
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Hie  enrioiuly  engraved  title-pam  of  the  first 
editkm  of  book  i.,  fol.,  bean  no  date,  but  the 
addieM  to  the  reader  is  dated  '  From  Uie  Inner 
Taagk,  June  the  18,  1613.'  Prefixed  are 
cflitimwidaroiy  versee  (in  Latin,  Oieek,  and 
Eogiiili)  Inr  Drayton,  Selden,  Christopher 
moikt,  and  others ;  and  the  book  is  dedicated 
to  Edmrd,  lord  Zouch.  In  1616  appeared 
tke  second  book,  with  a  dedicatory  sonnet  to 
WiHiain,  eail  of  Pembroke,  and  conunenda- 
to(T  Tetteab;^  John  Glanvill,  John  Da  vies  of 
Hodbid,  Wither,  Ben  Jonson,  and  others. 
Ik  two  books  were  republished  in  one  toL 
8to  in  1625.  A  copj  of  the  edition  of  1625, 
eoBhuTiing  mannacnpt  additional  commen- 
itaj  vetaee  by  friends  of  the  poet,  was  in 
ih  posMwsion  of  Beloe,  who  printed  the 
vlub  of  the  manuEcript  matter  in  the  sixth 
Tohnne  of  his  'Anecdotes  of  Literature.' 
Hie  third  book  of  the  '  Pastorals '  was  not 
mblished  in  the  author's  lifetime ;  but  Beriah 
Mtfield  [q.T.],  while  engaged  in  collecting  ma- 
toiali  for  his  wcNck  on  '  Cathedral  Libraries,' 
^iKorezed  a  manuscript  coot  of  it  in  the 
liksiy  of  Salisbury  Cathe^.  In  1852 
tie  Bunuscript  was  printed  for  the  Percy 
icattf,  and  it  has  since  been  reprinted  in 
Mt.  W.  Oarew  Haditt's  collective  edition  of 
bowne's  works  (2  vols.  1868).  As  the  third 
book  is  much  inferior  to  the  first  and  se- 
eesd  books,  doubts  were  cast  on  its  authen- 
tieity  at  th*  tinae  <^  the  publication  of  the 
ttOHcript ;  but  this  inferiority  is  probably 
iu  to  die  &ct  that  the  third  book  is  in  an  un- 
rerised  state.  '  Britannia's  Pastorals  '  were 
gnatly  appUaded  at  the  time  of  their  first  ap- 
jeiaaet,  and  still  hold  a  distinguished  place 
B  &igiiah  poetzy.'  Browne  was  an  ardent 
■^lainr  of  Spenser,  to  whose  memory  he  pays 
la  eloquent  tribute  in  the  first  song  of  the  se- 
andte(^  Many  passages  are  written  in  close 
>aitati<ni  of  Spenser,  and  it  was  from  the 
itii^  of  the  '  Fa&rie  Queaie '  tliat  he  drew 
Us  fiwdness  for  allegory.  The  narrative  is 
wy  vagoe  and  shadowy  ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
*liet]ier  there  is  some  real  story  of  love  trou- 
pes, or  whether  the  characters  are  wholly 
ittitioiis.  Browne  is  at  his  best  when  he 
^f*ni  the  namtive  to  take  caieof  itself  and 
■D^nlges  in  pastoral  deecripticms.  Few  have 
iliovn  a  tn^r  appreciation  for  the  sights  and 
Knnds  of  the  country,  though  his  desmptions 
w  Mmetimes  weakened  by  the  introduction 
'i  oowded  details.  He  is  particularly  fond 
rfdnwing  similes  from  the  homeliest  objects, 
ud hit  qoaint  simplicityof  imagery  is  not 
tb  least  of  his  diarma.  The  baldness  of  the 
■ttntive  and  the  tediousness  of  the  allegori- 
^  ere  forgotten  when  he  sings  of  the  trim 
l^eniws  and  garden  walks  of  his  native 
>^nt.   Browne  has  always  been  a  favourite 


with  the  poets.  Passages  in  Milton's '  L' Al- 
legro '  are  imitated  from  the  '  Pastorals ; ' 
Keats's  early  poems  show  clear  traces  of 
Browne's  influence ;  and  Mrs.  Browning  took 
some  lines  from '  Britannia's  Pastorals '  as  the 
motto  of  her  '  Vision  of  the  Poets.'  Browne 
was  indeed,  as  Michael  Drayton  says  of  him 
in  the  epistle  to  Henry  Reynolds,  a  '  rightly 
bom  poet.'  There  is  preserved  (in  the  li- 
brairy  of  Alfred  H.  Hutn)  a  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of '  Britannia's  Pastorals '  containing 
notes  in  the  handwriting  of  Milton.  The 
volume  was  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of 
experts,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting 
tJie  authenticity  of  the  notes,  which  are 
meagre  and  of  no  great  interest.  In  1614  ap- 
peared 'The  Shepneards  Pipe,' small  8vo,  de- 
dicated to  Edward,  lord  Zoucli.  It  contains 
seven  eclogues  by  Browne,  to  which  are  ap- 
pended eclogues  by  Christo^er  Brooke, 
Wither,  and  I)avies  of  Heref(»^.  In  the  first 
of  Browne's  eclogues  is  incorporated  the  stoiy 
of  Jonathas  by  Occleve,  then  printed  for  the 
first  time.  At  the  end  of  the  eclogue  Browne 
makes  the  following  note : — '  As  this  shall 
please  I  may  be  drawne  to  publish  the  rest  of 
his  workes,  being  all  perfect  in  my  hands.' 
Unfortunatd^y  the  manuscripts  were  never 
published.  Ine  fourth  eclogue  is  a  smoothlv 
written  elegy  (which  may  have  siipplied  Mil- 
ton with  hints  for '  Lyeidas ')  on  the  death  of 
Thomas  Manwood,  son  of  Sir  Peter  Manwood. 
In  the  fifth  eclogue  the  poet  addresses  Chris- 
topher Brooke,  urging  him  to  write  poetry  of  a 
higher  strain.  After  tne  seventh  edogae  thero 
is  a  second  title-rage, '  Other  Eglogves :  by 
Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Wither,  and  Mr.  Davies.' 
The  first  piece  is  inscribed  to  Browns  by 
Brooke ;  in  the  second  (which  is  by  Wither) 
Brooke  and  Bro'n'ne  are  figured  under  the 
names  of  Cuttie  and  Willy ;  the  third,  which 
is  by  Davies,  is  entitled  'An  Eclogue  be- 
tween young  Willy  the  singer  of  his  native 
Pastorals  and  old  Wemcwke  his  friend.' 
Then  follows  a  third  title-page,  'Another 
Eclogue  by  Mr.  George  Wither.  Dedicated 
to  his  truely  louing  and  worthy  friend,  Mr. 
W.  Browne.'  Browne's  next  work  was  the 
'Inner  Tem^  Masque,'  on  the  subject  of 
Ulysses  and  (Dirce,  written  to  be  represented 
by  the  members  of  that  socieW^  on  13  Jan. 
1614-16.  As  the  books  of  the  Liner  Temple 
contain  no  mention  of  any  expenses  incurred 
by  the  performance,  it  is  probable  that  the  ai^ 
rangements  for  the  representation  of  the 
masque  were  at  the  last  moment  counter- 
manded. The  piece  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  Davies^  edition  of  Browne's  works 
(8  vols.  1772),from  amanuscript  in  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge.  Warton  suggests,  witii 
little  show  of  plausibility,  that  the  '  Inner 
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Temple  Masque '  supplied  Milton  with  '  the 
idea  of  a  masque  on  the  subject  of  Comus.' 
Few  facts  are  known  about  Browne's  per- 
sonal history.  From  Harleian  MS.  6164  Sir 
Egerton  lirydges  discovered  that  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Eversfield  of 
Den,  near  Horsham,  and  had  two  sons,  who 
died  in  infancy.  He  survived  his  wife  and 
wrote  an  epitaph  on  her.  At  the  beginning 
of  1624  he  returned  to  Exeter  College  ana 
became  tutor  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Dormer, 
afterwards  earf  of  Carnarvon.  In  the  '  Ma- 
triculation Book'  is  the  entrv,'SO  Ap.  1624, 
William  Browne,  son  of  Thomas  Browne, 
gentleman,  of  Tavistock,  matriculated,  age 
SS.'  It  is  possible  (though  improbable^  thAt 
he  did  not  matriculate  during  his  earlier  re- 
sidence. On  26  Aug.  1624  he  received  per- 
mission to  be  created  master  of  arts,  out 
the  degree  was  not  actually  conferred  until 
the  16th  of  the  following  November.  In 
the  public  register  of  the  university  he  is 
styled  '  vir  omni  humana  literarum  et  bona- 
rum  artium  cognitione  instructus.'  Wood 
states  that  he  was  afterwards  received  into 
the  family  of  the  Herberts  at  Wilton,  where 
he '  got  wealth  and  purchased  an  estate.'  In 
1629  Samuel  Austm  [q.  v.]  of  Lostwithiel 
dedicated  to  Browne,  jointly  with  Drayton 
aad  Serjeant  Follexfen,  the  second  book  of 
his  'Urania^'  Ashmole  MS.  S6  contains  a 
copy  of  verses  by  Abraham  Holland  ad- 
dressed 'To  my  honest  father  M.  Michael 
Drayton  and  my  new  yet  loved  friend  Mr. 
WiU.  Browne.'  In  November  1640  Browne 
was  residing  at  Dorking,  whence  he  addressed 
a  letter  (preserved  in  Ashmole  MS.  830)  to 
Sir  Bemamin  Ruddyerd.  Among  the  Lans- 
downe  MSS.  (No.  777)  is  a  collection  of  poems 
ly  Brpwne,  first  Fluted  at  the  Lee  Priory 
ness  in  1816.  The  collection  includes  a 
series  of  fourteen  sonnets  to  'Coelia,'  in 
which  the  writer  seems  to  refer  to  the  death 
of  his  wife  and  to  his  second  wooing ;  some 
tender  epistles  and  elegies ;  six  '  Visions,'  on 
the  model  of  Du  Bellay ;  jocular  and  baccha- 
nalian verses;  epigrams  and  epitaphs.  Among 
the  epitaphs  are  found  the  famous  lines 
'Underneath  this  sable  herse,'  &c.,  whidi 
have  been  commonly  attributed,  on  no  better 
authority  than  Peter  Whalley,  to  Ben  Jon- 
son.  In  '  Notes  and  Queries,'  Ist  ser.  iii.  262, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  in  Aubrey's  '  Me- 
moires  of  naturall  remarques  in  Wilts '  the 
lines  are  stated  to  have  been  '  made  by  Mr. 
Willia  Browne,  who  wrote  the  Pastoralls, 
and  they  are  inserted  there.'  No  new  infoi^ 
mation  was  elicited  by  the  recent  discussion 
in  the  pages  of  the  '  Academy '  (Nos.  608-10, 
and  617).  The  Lansdowne  MS.  makes  the 
epitaph  eoMist  of  twelve  lines ;  and  in  this 


form  it  is  found  in  '  Poems  written  by  the 
Right  Honourable  William,  Elarl  of  rem- 
broke'  (1660)  and  Osborne's  'Traditional 
Memoirs  of  James  I.'  The  epitaph  certainly 
reads  better  as  a  single  sextain ;  and  Hazlitt 
makes  the  plausible  suggestion,  that '  who- 
ever composed  the  original  sextain  .  .  . 
the  addition  is  the  work  of  another  pen, 
namely.  Lord  Pembroke's.'  Among  the  nu- 
morous  poems  in  the  Lansdowne  MS.  is  the 
well-known  '  Lydford  Journey.'  Prince  in 
the '  Worthies  of  Devon '  makes  the  poem  con- 
sist of  sixteen  verses.  The  manuscript  g^ves 
seventeen  verses ;  and  the  copy  in  Thomas 
Westcote's  'View  of  Devonshire  in  1630' 
(Exeter,  1846)containsnineteen  verses.  Com- 
paring Westcote's  text  with  the  text  of  the 
Lansdowne  MS.,  we  get  twenty  verses  (vide 
Academy,  No.  623,  p.  263). 

After  1640  we  hear  no  more  of  Browne. 
In  the  register  of   Tavistock,  under  date 
27  March  1643,  is  an  entry, '  William  Browne 
was  buried '  (  Works,  ed.  Hazlitt,  L  xxxviii) ; 
but,  as  the  name  is  so  common,  we  cannot  oe 
sure  that  this  William  Browne  was  the  poet. 
Another  William  Browne  died  at  Ottery  St. 
Maiy  in  December  1646.     From  a  passage  in 
Carpenter's  'Geographia'  (1635,  p.  263)it  has 
been  frequently  asserted  thatBro wne  intended 
to  write  a  history  of  English  poetij  from  the 
earliest  times  to  his  own  day ;  but  Carpenter's 
words,  which  are  usually  quoted  at  second 
hand  and  without  reference  to  the  context, 
do  not  bear  this  interpretation.    What  he 
says  is :  '  Many  inferiour  faculties  are  yet 
leR,  wherein  our  Devon  hath  dispkied  her 
abilities  as  well  as  in  the  former,  as  in  Philo- 
sophers, Historians,  Oratours,  and  Poets,  the 
blazoning  of  whom  to  the  life,  especially  the 
last,  I  had  rather  leave  to  my  worthy  mend 
Mr.  W.  Browne,  who,  as  hee  hath  already 
honoured  his  coimtrie  in  his  elegant  and 
sweet  Pastoralls,  no  question  will  easUy  bee 
intreated  a  little  farther  to  grace  it  by  (draw- 
ing out  the  line  of  his  Foeticke  Auncasters  be- 
ginning in  Joeephus  Iscanus  and  ending  in 
himselie.'     WcK>d,  making  no  reference  to 
Carpenter,  writes :  '  So  was  he  expected  and 
also  intreated,  a  little  farther  to  grace  it  fac. 
his  country]  by  drawing  out  the  line  of  nia 
poetic  ancestors  beginning  in  Josephus  Is- 
canius  and  ending  in  himself ;  but  whether 
ever  published,  navirw  been  all  or  mostly 
ipritten  at  'tioattaid,  I  know  not.'  Whether 
there  is  any  truth  or  not  in  the  italicised 
words,  it  is  certain  that  the  work  would  have 
been  merely  an  account  of  Devonshire  writers, 
not  a  complete  survey  of   English  poetry. 
Browne  was  a  good  antiquarian.     In  a  mar- 
ginal note  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  of 
'Britannia's  Pastorals '  he  corrects  a  -ptmatige 
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in  tile  jninted  oopjr  of  William  of  Malmes- 
Vaj  mm  a  mannscript  copy  in  the  hands  of 
his 'very  learned  friend  Mr.  Selden.'  Michael 
Dnjton  in  the  Epistle  to  Henry  Reynolds 
speiuEB  of  Browne  as  one  of  his  '  dear  com- 
jimom '  and '  bosom  fHends.'  To  the  second 
edition  of  the  '  Polyolbion '  (1622)  Browne 
pcfiied  a  copy  of  laudatory  verses ;  and  Dray- 
tOD  showed  tus  respect  for  Browne  by  dem- 
ating  to  him  an  elegy.  Christopher  Brooke's 
'Gkat  of  Richard  lie  Third,'  1614,  and  the 
liter  editions  of  Overbury's  '  Wife,'  contain 
mtical  tributes  by  Browne,  to  whom  may 
be  aa&ly  assigned  the  commendatory  verses, 
beaiisg  the  signature  '  W.  B.,'  prefixed  to 
Mwsinger's  '  Duke  of  Millaine '  (162S)  and 
'Bondman '  (1624).  Browne  was  also  a  con- 
tribntor  to  '  Epithalamia  Oxoniensia,'  1626. 
like  his  friend  Midiael  Drayton,  whom  he 
leaembled  in  many  respects,  Browne  possessed 
«  gentleness  and  simplicity  of  character  which 
ncmed  him  the  affection  and  admiration  of 
Ut  contemporaries.  Prince  tells  us  that '  he 
W  a  great  mind  in  a  little  body.'  Whether 
tUs  description  is  to  be  taken  merely  as  a 
lower  of  speech,  or  whether  the  poet  was 
of  short  statore,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
detemine. 

Broicne's  works  were  edited  in  1772, 8  vols, 
l&io,  by  Thomas  Davies  the  bookseller.  The 
poems  in  Lansdowne  MS.  777  were  first 
printed  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  at  the  Lee 
nioiy  Press.  In  1868  a  complete  edition  of 
ftoWne's  works  was  edited  for  the  Rox- 
buighe  Club,  in  2  vols.  4to,  by  Mr.  W.  Carew 

[Memoir  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt  prefixed  to  voL  i. 
itfBtovne's  works,  ed.  1868;  Wood's  Athens 
ffli»),  ii.  364-7  ;  Wood's  Fasti,  i.  419 ;  Boase's 
Beg.  ExetCT  CoU.  Oxon. ;  Prince's  Worthies  of 
WOO;  Carpentn^B  Ooographia,  1 685,  p.  268; 
Beloe's  Anecdotes,  vi.  68-85  ;  Warton's  Hist,  of 
English  Poetry,  ed.  1871,  iii.  321 ;  Betrospective 
fi<neT,ii.l49;  Corser's Collectanea.]  A.  H.B. 

BROWNE,  WILLIAM  (1628-1678), 
liotanist,  was  bom  at  Oxford,  and  trained  at 
thst  university,  where  he  graduated  B.  A,  on 
2  Nor.  1647,  being  described  as  of  Magdalen 
ftOege.  On  2  July  1662  he  was  one  of  the 
fMunersof  Anthony  4  Wood  for  RA,  Con- 
jjatly  with  Dr.  P.  Stephen,  principal  of 
Msgdalen  Hall,  he  edited  a  new  edition  of 
Bohan's '  Catalogue  of  the  Oxford  Garden.' 
lUs  is  notable  as  being  the  first  botanical 
Wc  issued  in  this  county  which  cites  the 
piges  of  authors  quoted.  He  took  the  degree 
of  BJ).  on  8  July  1666,  and  preached  one 
of  the  nniverui^  sermons  at  St.  Mary's  on 
2i  Ang.  1671.  He  died  suddenly  on  25  March 
1678,  and  was  buried  in  the  outer  chapel 


of  Magdalen  College,  of  which  he  was  senior 
fellow. 

[Wood's  Fasti  (Bliss),  u.  104,  282 ;  Wood's 
AwensB  Oxon.  (Bliss)  Life,  xx,  Ixx ;  Falteney'e 
Biog.  Sketches  of  Butany  (1 79U),  i.  166-U.] 

B.  D.  J. 

BROWNE,  SibWILLIAM(1692-1774), 
physician,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham in  1692,  and  was  the  son  of  a  physician. 
He  entered  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  in  1707 ; 
graduated  B.A.  1711,  and  M.A.  1714.  In 
1716,  having  received  a  license  firom  the  uni- 
versity, he  began  to  practise  medicine  at 
Lyim,  Norfolk,  where  he  lived  for  over 
thirty  years.  He  was  considered  to  be  ec- 
centric, but  he  succeeded  in  making  a  for- 
tune, and  in  1749  he  moved  to  London, 
where  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury.  In  1721  he 
took  his  M.D.  degree  at  Cambridge.  In 
1725  he  was  admitted  a  candidate  at  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  in  the  next  year 
a  feUow.  On  1  March  1738-9  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in 
1748  he  was  knighted  tluough  the  interest 
of  the  Duke  of  Montagu.  After  settling  in 
London  he  passed  through  the  various  offices 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  in  1765 
and  1766  was  president.  At  this  time  there 
was  a  violent  dispute  between  the  college 
and  the  licentiates.  Browne  was  a  defender 
of  the  privileges  of  the  universities,  and  liad 
ofi'ended  the  licentiates  by  a  pamphlet  in  the 
dispute  with  Dr.  Schomberg  (a  '  Vindication 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,'  1753). 
Foote  caricatured  him  on  tne  stage  in  Iiis 
farce  '  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks.'  Browne 
sent  Foote  a  card  complimenting  him  on  his 
accuracy,  but  sending  nis  own  muff  to  com- 
plete the  likeness.  He  found  it  difficult  to 
maintain  his  dignity  at  the  college,  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  holding  the 
comitia,  the  licentiates  forced  their  way 
tumultuously  into  the  room.  Resolving  to 
avoid  such  an  affront  in  future,  he  deter- 
mined to  resign  his  office  instead  of  holding 
it  for  the  usual  term  of  five  years.  On  quit- 
ting the  chair  he  delivered  a  humorous  ad- 
dress, which  was  published  in  Latin  and 
English.  In  this  he  declared  that  he  had 
found  fortune  in  the  country,  honour  in  the 
college,  and  now  proposed  to  find  pleasure 
at  the  medicinal  springs.  He  accordingly 
went  to  Bath,  where  he  called  upon  War- 
burton  at  Prior  Park.  Warburton  gives  a 
ludicrous  description  of  the  old  gentleman, 
with  his  muff,  his  Horace,  and  his  spy-glass, 
who  showed  all  the  alacrity  of  a  boy  both  in 
body  and  mind.  He  returned  to  London, 
where,  on  St.  Luke's  day  1771,  he  appeared 
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at  Batson'g  coffee-house  in  a  laced  coat  and 
fringed  gloves  to  show  himself  to  the  lord 
mayor.  He  explained  his  healthy  appearance 
by  sajing  that  he  had  neither  wife  nor  debts. 
His  wife  had  died  on  26  July  176S,  in  her 
sixty-fourth  year.  Browne  dieid  on  10  March 
1774.  He  was  buried  at  HUlington,  Nor- 
folk, under  a  Latin  epitaph  written  by  him- 
self. He  left  a  will  profusely  interlarded 
with  Greek  and  Latin,  and  directed  that  his 
Elzevir  Horace  should  be  placed  on  his 
coflin.  He  left  three  gold  medals  worth  five 
guineas  each  to  be  given  to  undergraduates 
at  Cambridge  for  Greek  and  Latin  odes  and 
epigrams.  He  also  founded  a  scholarship  of 
twenty  guineas  a  year,  the  holder  of  which 
was  to  remove  to  Fetorhouse. 

Browne's  only  daughter  Mary  was  second 
wife  of  William  FoUces,  brother  of  Martin 
Folkes,  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1767  he  presented  his  picture  by  Hu<won  to 
the  College  of  Physicians. 

Browne's  works  are  as  follows :  1 .  '  Trans- 
lation of  Dr.  Ghregory's  Elements  of  Catop- 
trics and  Dioptrics  (with  some  additions),' 
1716  and  1736.  2.  'Two  Odes  in  imitation 
of  Horace,'  1763  and  1766;  the  second 
written  in  1741  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
ceasing  to  be  minister,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Earl  of  Orford,  from  whose  family  he  had 
received  many  favours.  3.  '  Opuscula  varia 
utriusque  linguae,'  1766  (containing  the 
Harveian  oration  for  1761,  also  published 
separately  at  the  time).  4.  'Appendix  al- 
tera ad  opuscula,'  his  farewell  oration, 
also  published  in  English,  1768.  6.  'Frag- 
mentum  Isaaci  Hawkins  Browne,  arm., 
sive  Anti-Bolingbrokius,'  translated  for  a 
second  '  Religio  Medici,'  1768  (the  Latin  of 
I.  H.  Browne  from  the  poems  published  by 
his  son  in  1768,  with  English  by  W.  B.) 
6.  'Fragmentum  completum,'  1769  (con- 
tinuation of  the  last  in  Latin  and  English 
by  W.  B.)  7.  '  Appendix  ad  Opuscula '  (a 
Latin  ode  with  English  translations),  1770. 
8.  '  A  Proposal  on  our  Coin,  to  remedy  all 
Present  and  prevent  all  Futvtre  Disorders," 
1771  (dedicated  to  the  memoiy  of  Speaker 
Onslow).  9. '  A  New  Year's  Gift,  a  Problem 
and  Demonstration  on  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles '  (explaining  difficulties  which  had 
occurred  to  him  on  having  to  sign  the  articles 
at  Cambridge),  1772.  10.  '  The  Pill-plot,  to 
Dr.  Ward,  a  quack  of  merry  memory,'  1772 
(written  at  Lynn  in  1734).  11.  'Correc- 
tions in  Verse  from  the  Father  of  the  College 
on  Son  Cadogan's  Gout  Dissertation,  conttun- 
ing  False  Physic,  False  Logic,  False  Philo- 
sophy,' 1772.  12.  'Speech  on  the  Royal 
Society,  recommending  Mathematics  as  the 
paramount  Qualification   for  their  Chair,' 


1772.  13.  'Elogy  and  Address,'  1773. 
14.  'Latin  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job' 
(tmfinished). 

Browne's  best  known  production  is  pro- 
bably the  Cambridge  answer  to  the  much 
better   Oxford  epinam   upon    George   Te 
present  of  Bishop  Moore's  library  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge : — 
The  king  to  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horse, 
For  tones  own  no  argument  but  force  ; 
With  equal  care  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent, 
For  whigs  allow  no  force  but  argnmoit. 
[Munk's  Coll.  of  Phys.  ii.  95 ;  Nichols's  Lit. 
Anecd.  iii.  315-30;  Letters  from  a  late  Eminent 
I  Prelate,  p.  404.]  L.  S. 

I      BROWNB,WIIUAM(1748-1826),gem 
!  and  seal  ennaver,  obtained  the  patronage  of 
Catherine  II,  empress  of  Russia,  who  gave 
i  him  much  employment  and  appointed  nim 
her '  gem  sculptor.'    In  1788  he  was  living  in 
Paris,  where  he  worked  for  the  royal  family, 
but  in  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  the 
following  year  returned  to  England.    He  was 
a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy 
between  1770  and  1823  of  classical  heads  and 
iKfftnuts.    Browne's  talents  met  with  but 
little  recognition  in  his  own  country,  and  the 
finest  specimens  of  his  art  were  sent  to  Rus- 
sia.   Some  of  his  portraits  of  eminent  persons 
'  are  in  the  royal  collection  at  Windsor.    He 
'  died  in  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  20  July 
i  1825,  aged  77. 

\      [Redgrave's  Dictionary  of  Artists  (1878) ;  MS. 
Kotes  in  British  Museum.]  L.  F. 

!  BROWNE,WimAMGEORGE(1768- 
1813),  oriental  traveller,  was  bom  in  London 
j  on  25  July  1768,  and  descended  from  an  old 
;  Cumberland  family.  He  was  educated  pri- 
j  vately  until  entering  at  Oriel  CoUege,  Oxford, 
where,  receiving '  no  encouragement  and  little 
assistance  in  his  academical  studies,'  he  dili- 
I  gently  strove  to  educate  himself.  Aft«r 
leaving  Oxford  (B.A.  1789)  he  for  a  time 
pursued  the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  re- 
linquished upon  becoming  independent  by  his 
father's  death.  His  earnest  though  sedate 
temper  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  French 
rev(Hution.  He  reprinted  at  his  own  expense 
a  portion  of  Buchanan's  treatise  'De  Jure 
Regni  apud  Scotos,'  and  other  political  tracts, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  a  public  career,  when 
his  thoughts  were  diverted  into  a  new  channel 
by  reading  Bruce's  travels  and  the  first  re- 
port of  the  African  Association,  and  he  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  to  the  exploration 
of  Africa.  Among  his  qualifications  he  enu- 
merates 'a  good  constitution,  though  by  no 
means  robust,  steadiness  of  purpose,  much  in- 
difference to  personal  accommodations  and 
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tniojmeiite,  together  -with  a  degree  of  pa- 
tience wiueh  could  endtiie  reyersee  and  aia- 
^ointmenta  without  murmuring,'  He  also 
poawaHdafiur  acquaintance  with  the  classics, 
nd  in  elementary  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
tomy^  and  mineralogy.  He  arrived  at  Alex- 
udriam  January  1792,  and  after  two  months' 
leadsDce  pooeeded  westwards  along  the 
tMt  to  Tuit  the  ruina  at  Siwah,  which, 
with  a  candour  rare  among  explorers,  he 
innonnced  not  to  be  the  remams  of  the 
lonple  of  Jupiter  Animon.  Bennell,  who 
SSaei  firom  him  on  this  question,  remarks 
tittt  Kowne's  Ammonian  erpedition  in- 
Tdtred  much  more  personal  risk  than  Alex- 
nde^a.  He  subsequently  spent  some  time 
It  Cairo,  studying  Aralno  and  investigating 
die  political  ana  social  condition  al  the 
eomtiy,  and  visited  the  princi]^  remains 
d  ^[yptian  antiquity,  now  familiar,  but  in 
Ui  time  little  known,  to  Europeans.  Being 
perented  by  war  from  entering  Nubia,  he 
turned  aside  to  the  vast  Roman  quarries  at ! 
Goneir  on  the  Bed  Sea,  which  he  explored 
in  the  disguise  of  an  orientaL  The  war  still 
wmtjiming,  he  determined  to  accompany  the 
gmt  Soudan  caravan  to  Darfiir,  a  country 
ut  previously  deeoribed  by  any  European, 
fron  which  he  hoped  to  penetrate  into 
Alifaainja.  After  encountering  great  hard- 
^ps  he  reached  Darfnr  in  July  1793,  only 
to  &11  sick  of  dysentery,  to  M  robbed  of 
nott  of  his  property,  and  to  be  detained  by 
tlie  sultan.  He  was  not,  however,  imprisoned 
cr  personally  ill-treated,  and  employed  his 
wfoned  reeidsnce  in  examining  the  cha- 
ncer and  productions  of  the  uninviting 
oowttiy,  solacing  his  ennui  by  the  education 
of  two  young  bona.  At  length  the  sultan 
*M  tncmced  to  dismiss  him  by  the  fear  of 
i^risals  <m  Darfiirian  merchants  in  Egypt, 
nu  Browne  returned  with  the  caravan  of 
1796,  having  made  no  remarkable  discoveries 
of  liisown,  but  having  gained  much  informa- 
tiia,  especially  on  the  course  of  the  Nile, 
tbeenreetneas  of  which  has  been  established 
bf  nbse^uent  research.  Having  joumeved 
ner  Syria  and  through  Asia  Minor  to  don- 
ittttinopl^  he  arrived  in  England  in  1798, 
nd  pnbliuied  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
1800.  The  un&vourable  reception  of  this 
nloaUe  wodc  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  d»- 
iMi  of  the  writer's  style.  As  a  traveller 
BiDwiie  is  not  only  observant  but  intelli- 

Cand  judicious,  but  his  good  sense  deserts 
when  he  takes  thepen  in  hand,  and  he 
Wanes  intcderably  afiected  and  pedantic. 
HiseBthnsiasm  is  unaccompanied  bv  fancy 
«  imsgination,  and  his  &ithful  registry  of 
(Aauvstions  and  oocorrences  is  rarely  en- 
hmed  by  any  gleam  of  descriptive  power. 


His  work  was  fiirther  prejudiced  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  by  the  prominence  given  to 
physiological  details  and  an  eccentric  en- 
comium of  eastern  manners  and  customs  at 
the  expense  of  the  civilisation  of  Europe. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  an  element  of  reason 
in  Browne's  paradox,  and  his  favourable 
judgment  of  orientals  after  all  he  had  under- 
gone at  their  hands  says  much  for  his  good 
temper  and  philosophic  candour. 

from  1800  to  18C^  Browne  travelled  again 
in  Turkey  and  the  Levant  generally,  and 
collected  much  valuable  information,  par- 
tially published  after  his  death  in  Walpole's 
'  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East.' 
He  spent  the  next  ten  years  in  England, 
'  leading  the  life  of  a  scholar  and  recluse  in 
the  vast  metropolis,'  but  intimate  with  several 
men  of  similar  tastes,  especially  Smithson 
Tennant,  the  Oambridge  professor  of  che- 
mistry, who  speaks  of  his  '  soothing,  romantic 
evening  conversations.'  In  1812  he  again 
left  England  with  the  object  of  penetrating 
into  Tartary  by  way  of  Persia.  Travelling 
through  Asia  Minor  and  visiting  Armenia, 
he  pn^eeded  in  safety  as  far  as  Tiuirix,  which 
he  1^  for  Teheran  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1818,  aoeampanied  by  two  ser- 
vants. According  to  one  account  these  men 
returned  a  few  days  afterwards,  declaring 
that  Browne  had  been  murdered  by  banditti. 
According  to  another,  the  discovery  was 
made  by  the  mehmandar,  or  officer  charged 
to  insure  his  safety,  whom  Browne  had  un- 
fortunately preceded.  His  body  could  not 
be  recovered,  but  his  effects,  excepting  his 
money,  were  restored  to  the  English  am- 
bassador, and  aStet  some  time  his  bones,  or 
what  wero  represented  as  such,  were  brought 
to  Tabriz  and  honourably  interred.  Theore 
seems  no  good  reason  tor  the  suspidMis 
entertained  of  t^  Persian  government,  and 
it  remains  a  question  whether  the  motive  of 
the  murder  was  plunder  or  fanaticism  exas- 
perated by  Browne's  impmdence  in  wearing 
a  Turkish  dress. 

Browne  isdescribed  as  grave  and  saturnine, 
'  with  a  demeanour,'  says  Beloe, '  precisely 
that  of  a  Turk  of  liie  better  order.'  Beneath 
this  reserve  he  concealed  an  ardent  en- 
thusiasm, his  attachments  were  warm  and 
durable,  he  acted  from  the  highest  principles 
of  honour,  and  was  capable  of  great  gene- 
rosity and  kindness.  In  politics  he  was  a 
republican,  in  religion  a  iree-thinker.  His 
intellectual  endowments  were  rather  solid 
than  shining,  but  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
d^rree  two  of  the  traveller's  most  essential 
qualifications,  exactness  and  veracity. 

[Browne's  Travels  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and 
Syria,    1800;    Walpole's    Travels    in    various 
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Couotriefi  of  the  East,  1820 ;  Beloe's  SezAgena- 
rian,  vol.  li.]  K.  G. 

BROWNINO, ELIZABETH  BARRETT 
(180b-18til),  poetess,  was  born  at  Coxhoe 
Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Kelloe,  Durham,  on 
6  March  1806.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Edward  Moulton,  and  was  christened  by 
the  names  of  Elizabeth  Barrett.  Her  parents 
were  married  at  Gosforth  church,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  Not  long  afterwards  Mr.  Moulton, 
himself  succeeding  to  some  property,  took 
the  name  of  Barrett.  In  after  times  Mrs. 
Browning  signed  herself  at  length  as  Eliza- 
beth Banett  Browning.  Her  mother  was 
Mary  Graham,  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Qraham, 
afterwards  known  as  Graham  Clarke  of 
Feltham  in  Northumberland.  Soon  after 
the  child's  birth  her  parents  brought  her 
southwards  to  Hope  End,  near  LedWry  in 
Herefordshire,  where  Mr.  Barrett  possessed 
a  considerable  estate,  and  had  built  himself 
a  country  house,  with  Moorish  windows  and 
turrets.  It  is  described  by  one  of  his  family 
as  standing  in  a  lovely  park  among  trees. 
The  house,  too,  was  very  beautiful.  The 
great  hall  had  an  organ  in  it.  '  Elizabeth's 
room '  was  a  lofty  chamber  with  a  stained- 
glass  window.  Little  Elizabeth  used  to  sit 
propped  against  the  wall  with  her  hair  fitUing 
all  aoout  her  face,  a  childlike  fidry  figure. 
Elizabeth  was  famed  among  the  children  for 
her  skill  with  her  white  roses;  she  had  a 
bower  of  her  own  aU  overgrown  with  their 
sprays.  The  roses  are  stiU  blooming  for  the 
readers  of  the  '  Lost  Bower,' '  clear  as  once 
beneath  the  sunshine.' 

Another  favourite  device  of  the  child's 
was  that  of  a  man  of  flowers  laid  out  in  beds 
upon  the  lawn ;  a  huge  giant  wrought  of 
spade,  'eyes  of  gentianella's  azure,  staring, 
winking  at  the  skies '  (see  '  Hector  in  the 
Garden ').  Elizabeth's  gift  for  learning  was 
extraordinary ;  at  eight  years  old  she  nad  a 
tutor  and  could  read  Homer  in  the  original, 
holding  her  book  in  one  hand  and  nursing 
h«r  doU  on  the  other  arm.  She  has  said  her- 
sdf  that  in  those  days  '  the  Greeks  were  her 
demi-gods.'  '  She  dreamed  more  of  Aga- 
memnon than  of  Moses  her  black  ^ny.'  At 
the  same  age  she  too  began  to  write  poems. 
When  she  was  thirteen  her  epic  of  the 
'  Battle  of  Marathon '  was  written  in  four 
books,  and  her  father  had  it  printed  in  1819, 
issuing  it  in  1820;  'papa  was  bent  upon 
spoiling  me,'  she  writes.  A  cousin  remem- 
bers an  ode,  which  the  girl  recited  to  her  father 
on  his  birthday  about  this  time.  This  cousin 
used  to  pay  visits  to  Hope  End,  where  their 
common  grandmother  would  also  come  and 
■tay.    The  old  lady  did  not  approve  of  these 


readings  and  writings,  and  used  to  say  she 
had  &r  rather  see  Elizabeth's  hemming  more 
carefully  finished  off  than  hear  of  all  this 
Greek.  Elizabeth  was  growing  up  mean- 
while under  happy  influences.  She  had 
brothers  and  sisters  in  her  home,  her  life  was 
not  all  study,  she  had  the  best  of  company, 
that  of  happy  children,  as  well  as  of  {Jl 
bright  and  natural  things.  She  was  fond  of 
riding,  she  loved  her  gardens,  her  woodland 
playground.  As  she  grew  older  she  used  to 
drive  a  pony  and  go  further  afield.  A  child 
of  those  days  flying  in  terror  along  one  of 
these  steep  Herefordshire  lanes,  perhaps 
frightened  bv  a  cow's  horns  beyond  the 
hedge,  still  describes  being  overtaken  by  a 
young  girl  in  a  pony  carnage  with  a  pale 
spiritual  face  and  a  profusion  of  dark  curls, 
who  suddenly  caught  her  up  into  safety  and 
drove  rapidly  away  with  ner.  All  these 
scenes  are  turned  to  account  in  'Aurora 
Leigh.'  One  day,  when  Elizabeth  was  about 
fifteen,  the  young  girl,  impatient  for  her  ride, 
tried  to  saddle  her  pony  alone,  in  a  field,  and 
fell  with  the  saddle  upon  her,  in  some  way 
injuring  her  spine  so  seriously  that  she  was 
for  years  upon  her  back. 

She  was  about  twenty  when  her  mother's 
last  illness  began,  and  at  the  same  time  some 
money  catastrophe  (the  result  of  other 
people's  misdeeds)  overtook  Mr.  Barrett. 
He  would  not  allow  his  wife  to  be  troubled 
or  told  of  this  crisis  in  his  affairs,  and  com- 
pounded at  an  enormous  cost  with  his  cre- 
ditors, materially  diminishing  his  income  for 
life,  80  as  to  put  off  any  change  in  the  ways 
at  Hope  End  until  change  comd  trouble  the 
sick  lady  no  mora.  After  Mrs.  Burett's  death, 
when  il^lizabeth  was  a  little  over  twenty, 
they  came  away,  leaving  Hope  End  among 
the  hills  for  ever.  '  Beautiful,  oeautiAil  hills,' 
Miss  Barrett  wrote  long  afterwards  ftom  her 
closed  sick  room  in  London, '  and  yet  not  for 
the  whole  world's  beautywould  I  stand  among 
the  sunshine  and  shadow  of  them  any  more : 
it  would  be  a  mockery,  like  the  taking  back 
ai  a  broken  flower  to  its  stalk '  (see  ietten 
(jfK  B.  Brouming  to  R.  H.  Sbrtie). 

The  family  spent  two  years  at  Sidmoath 
and  then  came  to  London,  where  Mr.  Barrett 
bought  a  house  at  74  Gloucester  Place. 


was  twenty-seven  when  the '  Seraphim '  came 
out.  Her  continued  delicacy  kept  her  for 
months  at  a  time  a  prisoner  to  her  room,  but 
she  was  becoming  known  to  the  world. 
'  Prometheus'  is  reviewed  in  the  'Quarterly 
Review'  for  1840,  and  there  Miss  Barretts 
name  comes  second  among  a  list  of  the  most 
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Kcompliabed  women  of  those  dajs.  Her 
Boble  poem  on  Cowper's  prave  was  repub- 
Ikhed  with  the  '  Seraphim,  on  which  (what- 
neriur  later  opinion  may  have  been)  she 
itthetimeaeems  to  have  set  small  count; 
iD  the  remaining  copies  of  the  book  being 
lodted  away,  she  writes,  in  the  '  wardrobe 
ii  her  Cither's  bedroom,'  entombed  as  safely 
ii(Edipu«  among  the  olives.  In  a  copy  oi 
tiiibooE,  which  belonged  to  the  late  J.  Dykes 
(Wpbell,  there  is  an  added  stanza  to  '  The 
Inu^  of  God,'  which  she  never  printed,  and 
BsiT  &int  corrections  in  her  deLcate  hand- 
vritiiig.  From  Gloucester  Place  Miss  Bar- 
lett  went  an  unwilling  exile  for  her  health's 
ake  to  Torquay,  where  the  tragedy  occurred 
lUch  'gave  a  nightmare  to  her  life  for 
ner.'  Her  brother  had  come  to  see  her  to  seek 
eomfort  for  trouble  of  his  own,  when  he  was 
wcidentally  drowned  in  Babbicombe  Bay, 
nider  circumstances  of  torturing  suspense, 
vliich  added  to  the  shock.  All  that  year 
the  aea  beating  upon  the  shore  sounded  to 
lier  IS  s  dirge,  she  says,  in  a  letter  to  Miss 
Mitfbrd.  It  was  long  before  Miss  Barrett's 
Wthh  was  sufficiently  restored  to  allow  of 
W  being  brought  home  to  Gloucester  Place, 
then  many  years  passed  away  in  the  con- 
fiement  of  a  sick  room,  to  which  few  besides 
tb  members  of  her  own  family  were  ad- 
mitted. Among  these  exceptions  were  to  be 
fcund  Miss  Miaord,  who  would  travel  forty 
milee  to  see  her  for  an  hour,  Mrs.  Jameson, 
ud  above  all  Mr.  Kenyon,  the  'friend  and 
fe»rest  cousin '  to  whom  she  afterwards  de- 
bated '  Aurora  Lev>^''  Mr.  Kenyon  had 
a  almost  fatherly  afrection  for  her,  and  from 
4e  first  recognised  his  yonn^  relative's  ge- 
Biu.  He  was  her  constant  visitor  and  link 
»itli  the  outside  world.  As  Miss  Barrett 
%  on  her  couch  with  her  dog  Flush  at  her 
feet,  Miss  Mitford  describes  her  as  reading 
'koob  in  almost  every  language,'  gfiving 
l>endf  heart  and  soul  to  poetry.  She  also 
wcamed  herself  with  prose,  writinsf  literary 
■itides  for  the  '  Athenseum,'  ana  contn- 
^m&ag  to  a  modem  rendering  of  Chaucer, 
'liifili  was  then  being  edit«d  by  her  unknown 
(lend,  Mr.  R.  H.  Home.  These  early  letters 
rf  Mra.  Browning  to  Mr.  Home,  published 
>&er  her  death  with  her  husband's  sanction, 
>n  fan  of  the  suggestions  of  her  fancy ;  as 
h;  instance, '  Sappho  who  broke  off  a  frag^ 
osnt  of  her  soul  for  us  to  guess  at.'  Of  her- 
Ktf  ahe  once  writes  (apparently  in  answer  to 
•*»  qnestion  of  Mr.  Home's)  :  '  My  story 
•Boants  to  the  knife-grinder's,  with  nothing 
U  ill  for  a  catastropne  t  A  bird  in  a  cage 
vonld  have  as  good  a  stoiy ;  most  of  my 
rrsita  and  nearly  all  my  intense  pleasure 
"w  passed  in  my  thoughts.' 


Browning 


In  1848  Mise  Barrett  wrote  the  '  Cry  of 
the  Children,'  so  often  quoted.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the 
employment  of  young  children.  In  the  early 
part  01  1846  she  assisted  Mrs.  Jameson,  who 
was  preparing  a  volume  of  collected  papers, 
by  contributing  a  translation  from  the  'Odys- 
sey.' About  this  time  Mr.  Kenyon  first 
brought  Mr.  Browning  as  a  visitor  to  the 
house.  It  must  have  been  about  this  time 
that  Miss  Barrett,  writing  to  Mrs.  Jameson, 
says,  in  a  warm  and  ^tefU  letter  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Obphant:  'First  I  was 
drawn  to  you,  then  I  was  and  am  bound 
to  yon,  but  I  do  not  move  into  the  confes- 
sional notwithstanding  my  own  heart  and 
yours.' 

In  'Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship'  Miss 
Barrett  had  written  of  Browning  among 
other  poets  as  of  the  '  pomegranate  which, 
if  cut  deep  down  the  middle,  shows  a  heart 
within  blood-tinctured,  of  a  veined  hu- 
manity.' Very  soon  after  their  first  acquain- 
tance they  beoime  engaged,  and  were  married 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  1846.  The 
'  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese '  are  among  the 
loveliest  in  the  English  language,  and  were 
written  in  secret  by  Mrs.  Browning  before 
her  marriage,  although  they  were  not  shown 
to  her  husband  till  long  afterwards.  He 
himself  had  once  called  her  'his  Portuguese ' 
(see  Mrs.  Browning's '  Caterina  toCamoens*), 
and  she  had  replied  by  writing  these  so|i- 
nets.  There  is  a  quauty  in  them  which  is 
beyond  words;  an  echo  from  afar  which 
belongs  to  the  highest  human  expression  of 
feeling.  Leigh  Hunt  may  be  quoted  aa  ex- 
pressing his  wonder  at  the  marvellous  beauty, 
'the  entire  worthiness  and  loveliness'  of 
these  sonnets.  Some  time  in  1846  the  doc- 
tors had  declared  that  Miss  Barrett's  life 
depended  upon  her  leaving  England  for  the 
'  winter,  and  immediately  after  tlieir  marriage 
j  Mr.  Browning  took  his  wife  abroad.  Mrs. 
Jameson  was  at  Paris  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
'  Browning  arrived  there.  In  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Jameson,  by  her  niece,  Mrs.  Macpherson, 
there  is  an  interesting  description  of  the 
j  meeting  and  the  surprise,  and  of  their  all 
I  journeying  together  southwards  by  Avignon 
and  Vauoiuse.  They  came  to  a  rest  at  Pisa, 
whence  Mrs.  Browning  writes  to  her  old 
'  friend,  Mr.  Home,  to  tell  him  of  her  marri^e, 
and  she  adds  that  Mns.  Jameson  calls  her, 
notwithstanding  all  the  emotion  and  fatigue 
of  the  last  six  weeks,  rather  '  transformed ' 
than  improved.  From  Pisa  the  new  married 
;  pair  went  to  Florence,  where  they  finally 
settled,  and  where  their  bov  was  bom  in 
1 1848.     Those  among  us  who  only  knew 
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Mrs.  Browning  as  a  wife  and  as  a  mother 
have  found  it  difficult  to  realise  her  life  under 
any  other  conditions,  so  yivid  and  complete 
is  the  image  of  her  peaceful  home,  of  its  fire- 
side where  the  logs  are  burning,  and  the  mis- 
tress established  on  her  sofa,  with  her  little 
boy  curled  up  by  her  side,  the  door  opening 
and  shutting  meanwhile  to  the  quick  step  of 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  to  the  life  of  the 
world  without,  coming  to  find  her  in  her 
quiet  comer.  We  can  recall  the  slight  figure 
in  its  black  silk  drees,  the  writing  apparatus 
by  the  sofa,  the  tiny  inkstand,  the  quUl- 
mbbed  pen-holder,  the  unpretentious  imple- 
ments 01  her  work.  'She  was  a  little  woman; 
she  liked  little  things.'  Her  miniature  edi- 
tions of  the  classics  are  still  carefully  pre- 
served, with  her  name  written  in  each  inner 
sentitive  fine  handwriting,  and  always  her 
husband's  name  added  above  her  own,  for  she 
dedicated  all  her  books  to  him :  it  was  a 
fancy  that  she  had.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
who  visited  Mrs.  Browning  at  Florence,  has 
described  her  as  'a  pale  small  person  scarcely 
embodied  at  all,'  at  any  rate  only  sobstantiiu 
enough  to  put  forth  her  '  slender  finders  to 
be  grasped,  and  to  speak  with  a  shrill  yet 
sweet  tenuity  of  voice.'  '  It  is  wonderml,' 
he  says, '  to  see  how  small  she  is,  how  pale 
her  cheek,  how  Inright  and  dark  her  eyes. 
Iliere  is  not  such  another  figure  in  the  world, 
and  her  black  ringlets  cluster  down  into  her 
neck  and  make  her  face  look  whiter.'  There 
is  another  description  of  Mrs.  Browning  by 
an  American  (also  quoted  in  the  papers  of 
the  Browning  Society),  'a  soul  of  fire  en- 
closed in  a  shell  of  pearii,'  and,  in  common 
with  all  who  knew  her  best,  the  writer 
dwells  on  her  sweetness  of  temper  and  polity 
of  spirit. 

Mrs.  Browning  has  had  readers  worthy  of 
her  genius.  The  princess  of  poets,  says  Gteorge 
Macdonald,  in  idea  she  is  noble,  m  phrase 
magnificent.  When  Wordsworth  died,  the 
'Auenaeum '  urged  that  Mrs.  Browningshould 
succeed  him  as  poet  laureate.  Mr.  Rnskin 
and  George  Eliot  were  among  her  readers. 
'  I  have  lately  read  affain  with  great  delight 
Mrs.  Browning's  "  CS«a  Guidi  Windows," ' 
G^rge  Eliot  vmtes  (in  the  '  Memoirs '  pub- 
lishedby  Mr.  J.W.Cross);  'it  contains,  among 
other  admirable  things,  a  very  noble  expres- 
sion of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  relation 
of  the  religious  mind  of  the  past  to  that  of 
the  present.'  Hans  Andersen  was  another  of 
her  devoted  friends.  Mrs.  Browning  writes 
of  him  to  Mr.  Thackerav  '  as  delighting  us 
all,  more  especially  the  children.'  'The  author 
of  '  Vanity  Fair '  nad  a  most  special  feeling 
of  tender,  admiring  respect  and  afiTection  for 
Mrs.  Browning. 


Among  the  Brownings'  greatest  friends  in 
Italy  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Story,  with  whom 
they  lived  during  two  or  three  summers 
at  Siena  in  oiilegffiatttra.  Walter  Savage 
Landor  found  first  at  Siena,  and  then  at 
Florence,  a  refuge  and  a  home  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Browning  after  he  had  been  left  deso- 
late—* a  Lear  whose  own  were  unkind '  (Cod- 
vnr,  lj\fe  of  Landor).  Landor  finally  settled 
down  near  the  Brownings  iu  Florence,  being 
established  by  their  care  in  the  house  of  a 
former  maid  of  Mrs.  Browning's,  who  had 
married  an  Italian,  and  who  was  living  close 
to  Oasa  Guidi.  Mr.  Story  has  written  an 
interesting  letter  about  Casa  Guidi  prefixed 
to  the  American  edition  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
works.  He  describes  the  stjuare  ante-room 
with  its  pictures,  and  the  pianoforte  where 
'  her  young  Florentine '  already  strikes  the 
keys,  the  little  dining-room  covered  with 
tapestry,  the  large  drawing-room  where  she 
always  sat :  'It  opens  upon  a  balcony  fitted 
with  plants,  and  looks  out  upon  the  iron-grey 
church  of  Santa  Felice '  ^Hawthorne  speaks  in 
his  '  Memoirs '  of  listening  from  this  room  to 
the  sound  of  the  chanting  bora,  the  opposite 
church).  Mr.  Story  goes  on  to  write  of  the 
ta|)estry-covered  walfe,  and  old  pictures  of 
saints  that  stare  out  sadly  from  their  carved 
frames  of  black  wood ;  of  the  '  large  book- 
cases brimming  over  with  learned-looking 
books,  tables  covered  with  more  gaily  bound 
volumes,  the  gift  of  brother  authors,  Dante's 
grave  profile,  a  cast  of  Keats's  face  and  brow 
taken  after  death,  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of 
Tennyson,  the  genial  face  of  John  Kenyon, 
Mrs.  BrowningpB  good  friend  and  relative, 
little  paintings  of  the  boy  Browning,  all  at- 
tracted the  eye  in  turn;  a  quaint  mirror, 
easy  chairs  and  sofas,  a  himared  nothings, 
were  all  massed  in  this  room.'  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing used  to  sit  in  a  low  armchair  near  the 
door;  a  small  writing-table,  strewn  with 
writing  materials  and  newspaperf,  was  always 
W  her  side.  It  was  here  sne  wrote  '  Casa 
GKiidi  Windows'  and  'Aurora  Leigh,'  which 
the  authoress  herself  calls  '  the  most  mature 
of  my  works,  the  one  into  which  my  highest 
convictions  of  work  and  art  have  entered' 
([see  prefiice  of  Aurora  Leiffh).  The  poem 
is  full  of  beauty  fr«m  the  first  page  to  the 
last.  The  opening  scenes  in  Italy,  the  impres- 
sion of  light,  of  silence,  the  beautiful  Italian 
mother,  the  austere  nther  with  his  open 
books,  the  death  of  the  mother,  wiio  lies  laid 
out  for  burial  in  her  red  silk  dress,  the  epi- 
taph, '  Weep  for  an  infant  too  young  to  weep 
much,  when  death  removed  this  mother;' 
Aurora's  journey  to  her  father's  old  home, 
her  lonely  terror  of  England,  the  slow  yield- 
ing of  her  nature  to  its  silent  beauty,  her 
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Undiliip  with  her  cousin,  Bomney  Leigh, 

tkirauldeiiiiig,  widening  knowled^  of  the 

Mea  and  warow  of  the  life  around,  and 

liKTardiia  knowledge  influences  both  their 

kei,  ill  is  deecribea  with  that  irresistible 

faronr  which  is  the  tnmslation  of  the  essence 

of  tliiigs  into  words — of  their  very  soul  into 

tmatm  life.     Whan  the    manuscript    of 

'Amsra  Leigh'  -was    neaxlr  finished,  the 

finwaiiuB  came  over  to  England  for  a  time, 

ud  tt  MAiseilles,  by  some  ovenight,  the  box 

m  lot  in  which  the  manuseript  had  been 

pcbi   In  tUs  same  box  were  also  carefully 

pa  >ny  certain  velvet  suits  and  lace  collars, 

ii  vhieh  the  little  son  was  to  make  his  ap- 

panice  among  his  English  relatives.    Mrs. 

Browning's  chief  eoncem  was  not  for  her 

■umscripts,  but  for  the  loss  of  her  little  boy's 

nrfrobe,  which  had  been  devised  with  so 

ancb  tender  motherly  eare  and  pride.  Hap- 

fk  one  of  her  brotneis  was  at  MarseUlea, 

m  tbs  box  was  diaeovered  stowed  away 

in  Moe  cellar  at  the  customs  there.    The 

hffj  influence  of   Mrs.  Browning's  mar- 

^  \»  ihown  in  the  added  beauty  and  vivid 

^  of  reality  of  her  later  poetry,  although 

'k  bsbtnd  and  wife  carefully  abstained 

bsi  reading  each  other's  work  while  it  was 

^ag  on.     In   Leigh  Hunt's    '  Correspoa- 

Mte,'  vol.  iL,  there  is  a  joint  letter  firom  Mr. 

uii  Mts.  Browning,  dated  Bagni  di  Lucca, 

B  vhieh  mention  is  made  of  Leigh  Hunt's 

pile  of  'Aurora  Leigh:'  '  I  am  still  too 

narthepToduetionof"  Aurora  Leigh"  to  be 

•Me  to  see  it  all.'   Mr.  Browning  says :  '  My 

^  Med  to  write  it  and  layitdown  to  hear 

nrthild  spell,  or  when  a  visitor  came  in  it 

ni  tbrust  under  the  cusbions  then.     At 

•'tris,  s  year  ago  la«t  March,  die  gave  me 

''ke  Snt  six  books  to  read,  I  never  having 

*«  i  line  before.    She  then  wrote  the  rest 

ud  toogczibed  them  in  London,  where  I 

^  them  also.    I  wish  in  one  sense  that  I 

^  written  and  she  had  read  it.' 

Mrs.  Browning's  later  poems  ohiedy  con* 
^ned  public  affairs,  and  the  interests  of 
'<^ao  near  her  heart.  Mrs.  Kemble  quotes 
^ih  idmbation  the  noble  poem  of  the 
'Court Lady,'  indaded  in  the  'Poems  befow 

m.  Brownings  feeling  for  Ni^leon  HI 
^  the  expression  of  her  warm  gratitude 
n  tlw  liberator  of  her  adopted  country ; 
*i  own  enthusiasm  coloured  her  imprea- 
|<°«s  d  those  who  appealed  to  her  generous 
°»ziBation. 

'In  nelodioumaw  and  splendoar  of  poetio 
Pft  Mw.  Browning  stands,  to  the  best  of 
^  knowledge,  first  among  women,'  says  a 
'^(t.BATjm,  Great  BngUiktoomen).  She 
■»y  sot,  ••  he  goes  oa  to  say,  have  the  know- 
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ledge  of  lite,  the  insight  into  character  of 
some,  but  a  poet's  far  more  essential  quali» 
ties  are  heis,  usefulness,  £ervour,  a  noble  a»- 
piration,  and,  above  aU,  tender,  far-reaching 
nature,  loving  and  beloved,a]>d  touching  the 
hearts  of  her  readws  with  some  virtue  from 
its  depths.  She  seemed  even  in  her  life  some- 
thing of  a  spirit,  and  her  view  of  life's  aot- 
row  and  shame,  of  its  beauty  and  eternal 
hope,  is  something  like  that  which  one  might 
imagine  a  spirit's  to  be. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Cavour,  coming  when  she  was  very 
ill,  hastened  her  own.  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  died  at  Florence  SO  June  1861. 
A  tablet  has  been  placed  to  her  memory  on 
the  walls  of  Casa  Guidi.  It  was  voted  by 
the  municipality  of  Florence,  and  written 
by  Tommaseo — '  Qui  scrisse  e  mori  E.B.B.. 
che  in  cuore  di  donna  conciliava  scienze  di 
dotto  e  spirito  di  poeta  e  fece  del  suo  verso 
aureo  aneUo  fra  Italia  e  Inghilterra.  Pose 
questa  memoria  Firenze  grata,  1861.'  An- 
other mural  tablet  is  in  K^oe  church  (1897). 

Mrs.  Browning's  works  are  as  follows : — 
1.  '  An  Essay  on  Mind,  wilii  otiier  Foons,' 
12mo,  1826;  anonymous,  dropped  by  the 
author,  but  reprinted  (by  B.  H.  Shepherd) 
in  'The  Earlier  Poems  of  E.  B.  Brown- 
ing,' 1826-33,  12mo,  1878.  2.  'Prome- 
theus Bound:  translated  from  the  Qreek  of 
.(Cschylas,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems  by  the 
author  of  "  An  Essay  on  Mind,"  with  other 
Poems,'  Bvo,  1883 ;  anonymous,  dn^ped 
by  the  author,  but  the  miscellaneous  poesw 
reprinted  in  '  The  Earlier  Prams,'  &c.  men- 
timied  under  1.  The  '  Prometheus  Bound ' 
was  rewritten  and  printed  in  6.  3.  'The 
Seraphim,  and  other  Poems,'  by  £.  B.  Bar- 
rett, anthor  of  '  A  Translation  of  the  Pro< 
metheus  Bound,'  &c.,  13mo,  1838.  4  '  Poenu 
bv  E.  Barrett  Barrett,'  author  of  '  The  Sera- 
phim,' &o.,  2  vols.  12mo,  1844.  Pre&ce 
says,  all  written  later  than  8.  '  6.  '  Poems 
by  E.  B.  Browning,'  2nd  edition,  2  vols, 
12mo,  1860,  containing  new  poems  and  an 
entirely  new  version  of  the  '  Promathflun.' 
Srd  edition,  1863 ;  4th,  1856,  &c.  6.  '  Casa 
Guidi  Windows,'  a  poem  by  E.  B.  Brown- 
ing, 12ma,  1861.  7.  'Aurora  Leigh,'  by 
E.  B.  Browning,  8vo,  1857;  2nd  editioq 
tame  year,  18th  edition  1884.  8.  'Poem* 
before  Congress,'  by  £.  K  Browning,  12mo, 
1860.  9.  '  Last  Poems,  by  E.  B.  Browning, 
12mo,  1862.  Posthumous,  edited  by  Robert 
Browning,  who  states  that  there  are  included 
some  translations  written  in  early  life. 
10.  'The  Greek  Christian  PoetSj  and  the 
English  Poets,'  by  E.  B.  Browning,  12mQ, 
18&.  Posthumous,  edited  by  Robert  Brown- 
ing, who  states  these  (proee  essays  andtnuu- 
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lations)  were  published  in  the  '  AthenKom '  {  Still  replied  by  qectin^  Browning'  from  ik 
in  1842.  11.  '  Selections  from  Poems  by  fellowship ;  but  Browning  refused  to  leave, 
E.  B.  Browning,'  edited  by  Robert  Brown- ',  and  had  to  be  dragged  aom  his  roonu  bj 
ing,  first  series,  12mo,  1866,  reprinted  in  force.  Browning  h^been  chaplain  in  earlier 
Tauchnitz  series.  12.  '  Selections,'  &c.,  se- ,  years  to  Francis,  earl  of  Bedford,  and  the 
eond  series,  12mo,  1880.  IS.  '  Poetical  earl  appealed  to  Borghle^  to  restore  Brown- 
Works,'  6  Tola.  1890,  8to.  14.  '  Poetical  lag  to  his  fellowship,  insisting  on  '  his  suffi- 
Woriu,'  1  vol.  1897.  There  ore  many  Ameri-  .  cienOT  in  the  sounde  prechinge  of  the  trueth,' 
can  editions  and  selections.  and  his  '  godly  conversacion.'    But  nothing 

[Information  from  Miss  Brownin?.  Lady  Oar-  S  ^"Ty,"^  *^  '*«'^*  '^  *^  »PP«»^  O'"  °* 
michael.  and  J.  Dykes  CampboU;  lira.  Brown-  Browning's  subsequent  career, 
lug's  Letters,  ed.  Kenvon,  1897;  Letters  of,  Another  John  BBOWinss  was  rector  of 
B.  BiowninB  and  B.  B.  Browning  (1843-6),  '  Easton  Parva,  Essex,  from  22  April  1684 
1899 ;  Hn.  Browning's  Letters  to  B.  H.  Horae, '  tiU  16S9,  and  of  Easton  Magna  from  9  Nov. 
•d.  Hiiyer,  1877 ;  Sirs.  Sutherland  Orr's  Lite  of  1689.  He  was  the  author  of  'Concerning 
Robert  Browning,  1891;  J.  H.  Ingram's  Bfrs.  ;  Publike  Prayer  and  the  Fasts  of  the  Church : 
Browning,  1888 ;  Miss  Ulitford'sRecoUeotionsof  ^  SIX  sermons  and  tractates,'  2  parts,  London, 
a  Literary  Life ;  Macmillan'e  Magazine,  vol.  iv.;  1636  (Nhwooxtet,  Diocese  of  London.'  Brit 
Quarterly  Review,  1840;  Bayne's  Two  Oreat,  j|f^,  Qit,\ 

Bullish  women ;  Forster't  and  Colvin's  Lives  of  I  ,  *  .*  ...i.  «  ..  v  ..  „«„  ■m  j. 
LaSdor;  Revue  Littiraire. art.  by  Leo  Qnesnel;!  ^  ^^f^J."  ,^*>'??, C"'*^-  V'  P'  '  ^'^^ 
Field's  Yesterdays  with  Authors;  IreUnd's  Bib-,  Jff .  C^''™).  ,'•"?:  .^^J^  '  Annals  n.  i. 
UographyofUhHunt;  L.igh  Hunt>  Cope-  f78^2=St,g|».m.t^ft^^^^^^^^^^ 


spondence.  ii.  264 ;    Mrs.  Jameson's  Memoirs ; 
Browning  Society's  Papers,  Kos.  1  &  2.]   A.  K. 

BBOWNma,  JOHN  C/».  1684),  divine, 
matriculated  as  a  sizar  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  on  14  Nov.  1668,  and  was  after- 
wards elected  to  a  scholarship  and  a  fellow- 
ship. He  proceeded  B.A.  1662-3,  M.A.  1666, 


ii.  19&-7 ;  Hist  H8S.  Oomm.  4th  Bep.  2UJ 

8.  L. 

BEOWNLOW,RICHARD(1663-1688), 
chief  prothonotary  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  was  the  son  of  John  Brownlow  of 
High  Holbom,  by  a  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Zouch  of  Stoughton  Orange,  Leicestershire. 


and  B.D.  1677.  He  opposed  the  adoption  of ,  He  was  bom  2  April  1663,  and  baptised 
the  new  university  statutes  of  1672.  At  1 12  April  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom.  In  158S 
the  close  of  the  same  year  he  was  charged  ,  he  was  entered  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  wsc 
before  Dr.  Whitgift,  deputy  vice-chancellor,  treasurer  of  that  society  in  1606.  On  9  Oct. 
and  the  heads  of  houses,  with  preaching  the  1691  he  was  made  chief  prothonotary  of  th< 
Novatian  heresy  at  St.  Mary's,  and  was  or-  i  court  of  common  pleas,  which  office  he  con 
dered  to  abstain  from  preaching  for  a  time,  tinned  to  hold  until  his  death,  deriving  fron 
But  he  disobeyed  the  order,  and  was  com-  it  an  annual  profit  of  6,000/.,  with  which  h< 
mitted  by  the  vice-chancellor  to  the  Tolbooth  !  purchased  the  reversion  of  the  estate  of  Bel 
on  27  Jan.  1672-3.  In  February  he  was  re-  j  ton,  near  Grantham,  and  other  properties  ii 
leased  on  giving  sureties  to  abstain  from  j  Lincolnshire.  He  married  Katherine,  daugh 
preaching  until  be  had  come  up  for  further  ,  ter  of  John  Page  of  Wembly,  Middlesex,  on 
examination.  He  afterwards  sent  to  Lord  :  of  the  first  governors  of  Harrow  School,  ani 
Buijfhley  (17  March  1672-3)  a  formal  con-  by  her  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters 
fession  of  his  errors.  Burghley  forwarded  the  He  died  at  Enfield  on  21  July  1633  in  hi 
confession  to  the  vice-chancellor,  with  a  ;  eighty-sixth  year ;  his  iMwels  were  buried  ii 
warning  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  see  ,  Enfield  church,  but  his  body  was  carried  t 
that  Browning  acted  up  to  his  professions  of ,  Belton,  and  buried  1  Aug.  in  the  churd 
conformity .  On  8  July  1680  Browning  was  j  there,  where  there  is  a  figure  of  him  in  hi 
created  D.D.  at  Oxfonl.  Dr.  Still,  master  |  prothonotary's  gown  surmounting  his  monii 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  complained  to  ment.  A  portrait  in  similar  dress  is  preserve 
Lord  Burghley  that  Browning's  standing  did  ^  at  Belton  House,  and  was  engraved  by  Thome 
not  permit  him  to  receive  the  degree;  but  on  ,  Cross  as  frontispiece  to  his  works.  His  wil 
8  Dec.  1681  Still  signed  the  grace  by  which  is  dated  1  Jan.  1637-8,  and  was  proved  8  Au) 
Browning  was  incorporated  D.D.  of  Cam-  i  1638  by  his  two  sons,  John  and  Willial 
bridge.  On  7  Sept.  1684  Browning,  as  vice-  i  Brownlow,  who  were  both  created  baronet 
master  of  the  college,  issued  an  order  sua-  the  latter  l)eing  the  ancestor  of  John  Browi 
pending  Still,  the  master,  from  his  office,  on  ,  low,  viscount  Tyrconnel,  whose  sister  marri« 
the  ground  that  he  had  married,  contrary  to  Sir  Richard  Oust,  bart.,  the  ancestor  of  tl 
his  oath,  that  he  had  broken  many  college  j  present  Earl  Brownlow.  A  street  in  Holboi 
statutes,  and  had  wasted  the  college  resources,  |  still  bears  the  name.    After  his  death  Tarioi 
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wUeetioitf  from  his  mamiscriptB  were  pub- 
lished, iaclndiiiff :  1.  'Beports  of  diverse 
(Mix  Case*  <ff  Law,  taken  by  Richard 
&t)wiilow  and  John  Ooldesborongh,'  1661. 
1  'Reports'  (a  second  part  of  'Diverge 
Owice  Giues  of  Law '),  1652.  8.  '  Decla- 
ntim  and  Pleadines  in  English,'  1652 ; 
2Bd part  1664;  3rd  Mlition  1659.  4.  'Writs 
Judicial,' 1653.  5. 'PlacitaLatineEediviva: 
t  Book  of  Entries  collected  in  the  Times 
ltd  oat  of  some  of  the  Manuscripts  of  those 
tam  and  learned  prothonotanes  lUchard 
Bmwnlow,  John  Quuton,  Robert  Moyland, 
mi  Thomas  Cory,  by  R.  A-  of  Fumival's 
Ias,'1661;  2nd  edition  1673.  6.  'A Second 
Bo(^  of  Judgements  in  Real,  Personal,  and 
Hit  Actions  and  upon  the  Statute :  all  or 
Boet  of  them  affirmed  upon  Writs  01  Error. 
Mug  the  collection  of  Mr.  George  Huxley 
of  Lmooln's  Inn,  gent.,  out  of  the  choice 
■Dtnseriiita  of  SG.  Brownlowe  and  Mr. 
MoTk,'&c.,  1674.  7.  'Latinft  Redivivus: 
t  Bonk  of  Entries  of  such  Declarations,  In- 
&)iniation,  Fleas  in  Bar,  &c.,  contained  in 
tk  fint  and  second  parts  of  the  Dedara- 
tiontand  Pleadings  m  Richard  Brownlow, 
esq.,  late  chief  prothonotaiy  of  the  Court  of 
Ccmmon  Pleas  (onskiUfully  turned  into 
Eo^M  and)  printed  in  the  years  1663  and 
1&>1  Now  published  in  Latin,  their  origi- 
ul  Imgnage,  with  additions,'  1693. 

(Timoi's  Collections  for  the  History  of  the 
Ton  sod  Soke  of  Orantham,  pp.  94-6,  100; 
9at  M«g.  xcvi.  26;  Barrington's  Observa- 
Itooi  (XI  tne  more  Ancient  Statutes ;  Q-rangei's 
BScgnphical  History  of  England  (6th  edit.),  iii. 
it;  rotations  of  Lincolnshire,  HarL  MSS.  11 90, 
IMO,  1561,  3625,  and  Heralds'  College;  Brit, 
lbs-  Oatalogue;  fiunily  papers  belonging  to 
EdBrownbw.]  T.  F.  H. 

BROWNRIG,  RALPH  (1592-1669), 
fciriiop  of  Exeter,  was  bom  at  Ipswich  of 
yixau  who  are  described  as  being  '  of  mer- 
eiantly  condition,  of  worthy  reputation,  and 
rf  very  Cdristian  conversation.  His  father 
iied  when  he  was  only  a  few  weeks  old,  but 
te  was  well  brought  up  by  a  pious  and  ju- 
^oos  mother,  who  sent  him  at  an  early  age 
■0  the  excellent  grammar  school  at  Ipswici. 
Has  he  remained  until  his  fourteenui  year, 
»ien  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bidge.  He  was  elected  scholar  of  the '  house,' 
•ad  then  fellow  sooner  than  the  statutes 
F^nnitted,  because  '  the  college  wanted  to 
°>]k  sure  of  him.'  He  took  his  M.  A.  degree 
a  1617,  BJ).  in  1621,  and  D.D.  in  1626. 
^oi  James  I  was  entertained  at  0am- 
Wdge  with  a  '  Philosophy  Act,'  Brownrig 
'M  chosen  by  the  university  to  act  the  joco- 
•wow  part  of  '  Prsevaricator,'  and  greatly 


delighted  the  king  and  the  rest  of  the  audience 
by  '  such  luzuriancy  of  wit  consistent  with 
innocency.'  Thomas  Fuller,  who  knew  him 
personally,  tells  us  that '  he  had  wit  at  will, 
but  so  that  he  made  it  his  page,  not  his  privy 
counsellor,  to  obey,  not  direct  his  judgment.' 
In  1621  he  was  made  rector  of  Barley  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
appointed  to  a  prebend  at  Ely  by  Dr.  Felton, 
the  bishop  of  that  see.  He  ministered  to  his 
rustic  panshioners  at  Barley  for  some  years, 
'  and  fitted,'  says  his  biographer, '  his  net  to 
the  fish  he  had  to  catch ;  but,'  he  adds, '  he 
was  more  fit  to  preside  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  than  to  rusticate  among  plain  people 
that  follow  the  plough.'  He  was  presently 
called  to  preside  in  a  school  of  the  prophets, 
being  chosen  master  of  St.  Catharine's  Hall, 
Cambridge,  in  1631.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  successful  master,  the  hall 
improving  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  its  students  in  consequence  of  his  care  and 
the  fame  of  his  name.  In  1629  he  was  made 
prebendary  of  Lichfield;  in  1631  archdeocon 
of  Coventry.  He  held  the  office  of  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university  in  1637  and  1638. 
He  was  presented  to  the  eleventh  stall  in 
Durham  Cathedral  by  Bishop  Morton,  whose 
chaplain  he  was,  in  1641 ;  and  finally,  in  the 
year  1 642,  upon  the  translation  of  Bishop  Hall 
to  Norwich,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  see  of 
Exeter.  He  was  vice-chancellor  again  in 
1648-4,  when  the  Earl  of  Manchester  visited 
the  university,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
his  interposition  was  serviceable  to  the  church 
party  at  Cambridge.  Bat  it  is  also  probable 
that  his  retention  of  his  mastership  was  due 
not  only  to  '  the  procerity  of  his  parts  and 
piety,'  but  also  to  the  fact  that  nis  lawn 
sleeves  did  not  altogether  alienate  his  pres- 
byterian  friends,  and  moreover  that  in  some 
points  he  agreed  with  them  rather  than  with 
their  adversaries.  For  he  was  a  strict  Cal- 
vinist,  and  in  other  respects  was  opposed 
to  the  Laudian  type  of  churchmanship. 
He  was  also  nominated  one  of  the  assembly 
of  divines.  Yet,  in  his  way,  he  was  tho- 
roughly attached  to  the  church  of  England, 
'  which  (he  said)  he  liked  better  and  better 
as  he  grew  older.'  In  1646  he  was  brave 
enough  to  preach  a  royalist  sermon  before 
the  university,  and  was  deprived  of  his 
mastership  in  consequence,  and  was  obliged 
to  quit  Cambridge.  He  had  previously  been 
deprived  of  all  his  other  preferments.  He 
found  refuge  among  the  independent  laity, 
who  were  still  &itnful  to  the  church.  He 
divided  his  time  between  London,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  Highgate,  and  Sonning,  a  vula^ 
in  Berkshire,  oy  far  the  greatest  part  of  it 
being  spent  in  the  last-named  place  at  the 
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house  of  his  ^od  friend  Mr.  Rieh.  At  Son- 
ning  he  had  the  moral  courage  to  exercise 
lus  episcopal  functions.  He  ordained  there, 
among  others,  the  famous  Edward  Stilling- 
fleet.  It  is  said  that  Oliver  Oromwell  asked 
his  counsel  about  some  public  business,  and 
that  he  bravely  replied, '  My  lord,  the  best 
counsel  I  can  give  you  is,  Rcmder  unto  Csesar 
the  things  that  are  Osesar's,  and  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God's,'  with  which  reply 
the  Protector  was  silenced  rather  than  satis- 
fled.  About  a  year  before  his  death  Brownrig 
was  invited  by  tiie  honourable  societies  ot 
both  Temples  to  come  and  live  among  them 
and  be  their  idiaplain.  He  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, and  '  was  provided  with  handsome 
lodgings  and  an  annual  honorary  recom- 
pense '  (Gaudbh).  This  hardly  amounted  to 
his  being  appointed,  as  Neal  says  [Mutory  of 
the  I^tritatu),  master  of  the  Temple.  He 
preached  in  the  Temple  church  in  Kaster 
term  1659,  when  there  was  so  large  a  crowd 
that  many  were  disappointed  of  hearing  him. 
His  last  sermon  was  on  5  Nov.  in  the  same 
year,  and  on  the  7th  of  the  following  month 
he  died.  He  was  buried,  at  his  own  desire,  in 
the  Temple  church,  his  funeral  sermon  being 
preacheaby  Dr.  Gauden,  nilerwards  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  see  of  Exeter.  Dr.  Gauden  also 
published  a  '  Memorial  of  the  Life  and  Death 
of  Dr.  Ralph  Brownrig,'  which  is,  in  fact, 
merely  an  amplification  of  what  he  said  in 
the  sermon.  iXiUer,  who  was  present  at  the 
funeral,  says :  '  I  observed  that  the  prime  per- 
sons of  all  denominations  were  present,  whose 
judgments  going  several  wavs  met  all  in  a 
general  grief  at  his  decease.''  Echard  says 
•he  was  a  great  man  for  the  anti-Arminian 
cause  (for  he  was  a  rigid  Oalvinist),  yet 
a  mighty  champion  for  the  liturgv  and 
ordination  by  bishops,  and  his  death  was 
highly  lamented  by  all  parties;'  and  Neal 
owns  that '  he  was  an  excellent  man,  and  of 
a  peaceable  and  quiet  disposition '  {Bxatory 
of  the  Puritans).  His  reputation  was  so  great 
that  Tillotson,  when  he  first  came  to  Lon- 
don, souglit  hiin  out  and  made  him  his  model, 
botli  for  his  preaohing  and  for  his  mode  of 
life. 

Brownrig  published  nothing  during  his 
lifetime,  but  at  his  death  he  '  disposed  all  his 
sermons,  notes  of  sermons,  papers,  and  pa^er- 
books,'  to  the  Rev.  W.  Martyn,  '  sometime 
preacher  at  the  Rolls,'  with  liberty  to  print 
what  he  should  think  good.  Mr.  Martyn  de- 
termined to  print  nothing  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Dr.  Gauden,  whose  rather  exaggerated 
view  of  Brownrig's  merits  he  seems  to  have 
adopted,  for  he  calls  him  '  one  of  the  greatest 
lights  the  church  of  England  ever  enjoyed.' 
He  published  forty  sermons  of  Brownrig's  in 


1652,  which  were  reprinted  with  twenty- 
five  others  in  1665,  making  two  volumes. 
They  are  fiill  of  matter,  and,  after  the 
fashion  of  those  times,  they  pick  their  texts 
to  the  very  bone.  As  they  are  very  long^, 
full  of  o^uotations,  and  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  innumerable  heads,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  never  reached  the  ranlc 
of  the  great  classical  sermons  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  They  are  not,  like  Bishop 
Andrewes's  sermons  (which  they  resemble  in 
form),  of  such  superlative  excellence  as  to 
overcome  therepugnancewhichsetinofterthe 
Restoration  against  this  mode  of  preaching. 

[Bishop  Oaudrn's  Memorial  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Dr.  Ealph  Brownrig;  Puller's  Worthioe  ; 
Biog.  Brit  (Kijpis),  ii.  674-6 ;  Neal's  History  of 
the  Puritans,  iii.  112,  iv.  242-3  ;  Bishop  Brown- 
rig's Sermons.]  J.  H.  O. 

BROWNRIGG,  ELIZABETH  (d.  1767), 

murderess,  was  the  wife  of  James  Brownrigg-, 
a  house_painter,  who  lived  at  Fleur  de  Luce 
Court,  Fetter  Lane.  For  some  years  she 
practised  midwifery,  and  about  1785  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  overseers  of  St.  Dunstan's  in 
the  West  to  act  as  midwife  to  the  poor  women 
of  the  parish  workhouse.  She  had  three 
apprentices,  Mary  Mitchell,  Maiy  Jones,  and 
Mary  Olifibrd,  all  of  whom  she  treated  in  a 
most  inhuman  manner.  On  3  Aug.  Clifford 
was  foimd  in  a  dying  state,  hidden  in  Browia- 
rigg's  premises,  and  died  shortly  after.  James, 
the  husband,  was  committed  for  trial.  Eliza- 
beth and  her  son  John  fled,  but  were  appre- 
hended on  the  18th.  Elizabeth  was  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  before  Mr.  Justice  He-witt, 
on  12  Sept.  1767,  found  guilty,  and  rec«ved 
sentence.  Her  husband  and  son  were  ac- 
quitted. It  appears  that  after  practising  aU 
sorts  of  diabobcal  cruelties  upon  OlifforcL  the 
woman  Brownrigg  tied  her  up  to  a  hook  fixed 
in  one  of  the  beams  in  the  kitchen,  and  flogg-ed 
her  no  less  than  five  times  on  31  July.  She 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn  on  1 4  Sept.  1 767.  Her 
skeleton  was  exposed  in  a  niche  at  Surgeons* 
Hall  in  the  Old  Bailey, '  that  the  heinousnesa 
of  her  cruelty  mig^t  make  the  more  lasting 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators  ' 
{Gtnt.  Mag.)  A  well-known  reference  to 
her  crime  is  made  in  some  verses  in  the '  Ajiti- 
Jacobin.' 

[Knapp  and  Baldwin'sNew  Newgate  Calendar 
iii.  21 6-23  ;  Celebrated  Trials  ( 1 826),  iv.  426-3 1  ■ 
Sessions  Papers  (1766-7),  257-76 ;  The  Ordinary 
of  Newgate's  Account  of  Elizabeth  Brownrigg  ; 
Bayley's  Life  of  Elizabeth  Brownrigg ;  Wilson's 
Wonderful  Characters  (1822),  iii.  821-30  ;  Gent. 
Mag.  (1767),  ixXTii.  426-8,  where  a  picture  of 
the  iU-treatm«nt  of  the  apprentices  will  be  found. 
176.]  O.  P.  B.  B, 
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BBOWNRiaO,  Sib  BOBEBT  (1769- 
1633),  theconqueror  of  the  kingdom  of  Kandy , 
WIS  tlte  aecona  son  of  Henry  Brownrigg  of 
Bockinghani,  county  Wicklow,  and  was  tK>m 
then  in  1759.  He  was  gaietted  an  ensign 
ia  the  14th  regiment  in  1776,  and  joined  it 
in  Aioerica ;  but  it  was  at  once  sent  home. 
Hit  funily  -was  not  rich,  and  he  had  only 
toDidf  to  depraid  upon  for  rising  in  his  pro- 
iaaoa.  He  became  lieutenant  and  adjutant 
iil77a  In  1780  and  1781  he  served  as  a 
Bniae  on  board  the  fleet,  and  from  1782  to 
1784  he  was  stationed  in  Jamaica.  In  March 
ViH  he  was  promoted  captain  into  the  100th 
icgiment ;  in  the  October  of  the  same  year  he 
ocfaanged  into  the  36th,  and  in  June  1786 
iito  the  &3nd ;  and  was  promoted  major  in 
Mtj  1790.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed 
isfOtf  adjutant-general  to  the  so-called 
Sfoodi  arm&ment,  which  was  equipped  at 
the  time  of  the  affair  of  Nootka  Sound,  and 
viea  the  Spanish  armament  was  broken  up 
he  ma  made  commandant  and  paymaster  at 
(^tham.  In  September  1793  he  was  ap- 
foiiitcd  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  88th  legi- 
iKnt,  and  joined  the  army  in  the  Netherlands 
u  deputy  quartermaste>generaL  He  served 
thnofhoat  the  campaign  of  1794,  and  in  the 
diaMtroQS  retieat  to  Bremen,  and  became  the 
Duke  of  York's  special  prot6g6  and  Mend. 
He  was  mUitaTy  secretary  to  the  doke,  when 
he  WIS  made  commanderHuirohief  in  February 
1795,  reoei-ved  a  company  in  the  Coldstream 
guards  in  Jnne  17^,  and  was  promoted 
vAnial  in  May  1796.  He  accompanied  the 
Duke  of  York  as  military  secretary  on  the 
expedition  to  the  Helder  in  1799,  and  in  the 
wae  year  was  made  eoload-oonunandant  of 
the  60th  regiment.  He  was  promoted  major- 
geneial  in  1802,  and  in  1803  exchanged  his 
amintment  of  military  secretary  at  the 
Hone  Goards  for  that  of  quartermaster- 
genenL  His  conduct  in  this  office  received 
the  ^probation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Brownrigg  was  made  colonel  of  the  9th 
KgiaeBtin  1805,  promoted  lieutenant-general 
ia  1806,  served  as  quartermaster-general  in 
the  Waidieren  expedition  in  18(^,  and  in 
October  1811  was  araointed  governor  and 
CQBmiander-in-chief  of  the  island  of  Oeylon. 
When  he  took  up  his  command,  the  English 
oocn^ed  only  certain  towns  on  the  coast.  The 
ittenor  of  the  island  was  ruled  by  the  king 
id  Eaady,  -who  thoroughly  despised  the  Eng- 
Tab  ever  since  his  capture  and  massacre  of 
Xqor  Davie's  detachment  in  1803.  Matters 
oume  to  a  crisis  during  Brownrigg's  tenure 
of  office.  A  chief  named  Eheuapola  was 
vdered  tip  to  Kandy  to  be  killed;  he  re- 
volted and  offered  his  province  to  the  English, 
▼hereupon  the  whole  of  his  family  were  mas- 


sacred by  the  kin^;.  He  fled  to  Ciolombo  and 
was  kindly  received  by  General  and  Mrs. 
Brownrigg.  The  king  of  Kandy  promptly 
murdered  ten  British  subjects,  and  Brown- 
rigg issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  war. 
But  it  was  not  until  December  1814  that 
lie  formed  his  available  troops,  consisting 
<^  the  19th  and  73rd  regiments  and  four 
Ceylon  regiments,  three  thousand  men  strong, 
into  three  di  visions^took  the  command  in  per- 
son, and  occupied  Kandy  on  14  Feb.  1816. 
The  king  was  taken  prisoner  on  18  Feb.,  and 
on  2  March  1816  tne  kingdom  of  Kandy 
was  annexed  by  proclamation.  Brownrigg 
had  been  gazetted  G.C.B.  in  January  1816, 
and  he  was  created  a  baronet  in  March  1816. 
He  was  promoted  general  in  August  1819, 
and  returned  to  England  in  1820.  He  was 
allowed  to  bear  tbe  crown,  sceptre,  and 
banner  of  the  kingdom  of  Kaud  v  in  his  arms 
in  1821,  and  was  governor  of  Landguard 
Fort  firom  1823  till  death.  He  died  at  Helston 
House,  near  Monmouth,  27  May  1833. 

[For  the  dates  of  General  Brownrigg's  promo- 
tions see  the  Army  Lists;  for  a  short  and  moom- 
plete  sketch  of  his  life  see  the  Annual  Obitnary 
and  Begister  for  1833,  which  is  not  at  all  full  on 
the  Ceylon  war,  of  which  the  best  account  extant 
is  in  a  rare  contemporary  tract  (numbered  in  the 
British  Museum  Library  585,  f.  14);  A  Narrative 
of  Events  which  have  recently  occurred  in  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  written  by  aGentleman  on  the 
Spot,  73  pp.  1816.]  H.  M.  a 

BBOWNBiaG,WILLIAM(1711-1800), 
physician  and  chemist,  was  bom  at  High 
Close  Hall,  Oumberiand,  24  March  1711. 
After  studying  medicine  in  London  for  two 
vears,  he  completed  hi»  medical  education  at 
Leyden,  graduating  M.D.  in  1737,  and  pub- 
lishing an  elaborate  thesis, '  De  Praxi  Medica 
ineunda.'  Entering  upon  practice  in  White- 
haven, he  commenced  to  investigate  the 
gaseous  exhalations  from  the  neighbouring 
coal-mines.  In  1741  he  communicated  se- 
veral papers  on  the  subject  to  the  Boyal 
Society,  and  was  elected  t.RS. ;  but  his  pa- 
pers were  not  published,  at  his  own  request, 
as  he  intended  to  prepare  a  complete  work 
He  had  a  laboratx)ry  erected  in  Whitehaven 
and  supplied  with  a  constant  stream  of  fire- 
damp from  the  mines,  and  he  constructed 
furnaces  by  which  great  variations  of  heat 
could  be  obtained.  His  p^rs  brought  him 
into  communication  with  Sir  Ilans  Sloane, 
Dr.  Hales,  and  other  eminent  men ;  and  with 
their  advice  and  aid  he  undertook  to  prepare 
a  general  history  of  damps,  the  outlines  of 
which  Hales  read  and  submitted  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1741.  But  Brownrigg,  strangely 
enough,  could  never  be  induced  to  publish 
this  research,  and  thus  his  fame  has  been 
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much  obscured.  He  leamt  to  foretell  ex- 
plosions  in  the  mines  by  the  rapidity  of  fall 
of  the  barometer,  and  was  often  consulted 
by  proprietors  of  collieries.  An  extract  from 
the  essay  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
1741,  'On  the  Uses  of  a  Knowledge  of 
Mineral  Exhalations  when  applied  to  discover 
the  Principles  and  Properties  of  Mineral 
Waters,  the  Nature  of  Burning  Fountains, 
and  those  Poisonous  Lakes  called  Avemi,' 
was  published  in  'Philosophical  Transao- 
tions/lv.  236,  a»  an  appendix  to  his  paper  on 
'  Spa  Water.'  In  it  be  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  most 
mineral  waters  depend  on  a  particular  kind 
of  air,  which  forms  a  considerable  part  of 
their  composition ;  and  that  this  air  diners  in 
no  respect  from  choke-damp.  Sulphureous 
waters  he  also  shows  to  aepend  tor  their 
special  qualities  on  a  kind  of  fire-damp.  He 
had  a  remarkable  prescience  of  the  import  of 
these  gases,  and  came  very  near  to  being  a 
chemical  discoverer  of  the  first  rank.  He 
was  probably  the  first  person  acquainted 
with  the  acid  nature  of  fixed  air,  or  carbonic 
acid  gaa.  A  visit  to  Spa  was  subsequently 
made  the  occasion  of  some  experiments  on 
the  air  given  off  by  Spa  water.  These  are 
recount^  in '  Philosophical  Transactions,' Iv. 
218,  and  for  them  Brownrigg  received  the 
Copley  medal  of  the  Boyu  Society.  He 
here  showed  conclusively  that  this  gas  is 
destructive  to  animal  life.  He  also  proved 
that  the  same  gas  is  the  solvent  of  various 
earths  in  the  water,  and  that  when  these  ^ 
have  been  precipitated  from  it,  they  can  be 
redissolved  after  again  dissolving  the  gas  in 
the  water.  In  several  particulars  his  re- 
searches were  parallel  with  those  of  Priestley, 
Black,  and  Cavendish.  His  later  observa- 
tions are  given  in  'Philosophical  Transac- 
tions/ Ixiv.  357-71. 

In  1748  Brownriffg  published  a  valuable 
book  '  On  the  Art  of  making  Common  Salt.' 
An  abridgment  of  the  work  by  W.  Watson, 
F.R.S.,  was  inserted  in  '  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,' xlv.  361-72.  Brownrigg  was  also 
the  first  to  give  any  detailed  accounts  of 
platina,  as  brous^t  by  his  relative,  Charles 
Wood,  from  the  West  Indies  in  1741.  These 
are  published,  with  experiments  by  Brown- 
rigg, in  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  xlvL 
6&E-96.  Brownrigg  showed  that  no  known 
body  approached  nearer  to  gold.  Another 
valuable  paper  of  Bro^vnrigg  s  was  one  criti- 
cising Dr.  Hales's  method  of  distillation  by 
the  united  force  of  air  and  fire  (Phil.  Trans, 
xlix.  334).  In  it  he  makes  most  original  sug- 
gestions for  increasing  the  expansion  of  steam 
by  mechanical  agitation,  and  by  the  passing 
of  steam  into  water  in  the  steam-engine. 


In  1771,  when  great  alarm  was  excited  by 
outbreaks  of  the  plague  on  the  continent, 
Brownrigg  published  '  Considerations  on  the 
Means  of  preventing  the  Communication  of 
Pestilential  Contagion,  and  the  Methods  by 
which  it  is  conveyed  from  Place  to  Place  and 
from  one  Person  to  another ; '  but  this,  though 
characterised  both  by  research  and  good  judg- 
ment, met  with  no  great  success,  inasmuch  as 
the  threatened  epidemic  did  not  reach  Britain. 
The  association  of  Brownrigg  in  1772  with 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  the  experiment  of 
stillmg  Derwentwater  during  a  storm  by 
pouring  oil  upon  it  is  interesting,  and  it  led 
to  the  publication  of  an  account  of  Franklin's 
experiments  on  the  subject  (ib.  Ixiv.  445). 
The  last  communication  from  Brownrigg  to 
the  Eoyal  Society  was  a  description  of  twenty 
specimens  of  Epsom  salts,  green  vitriol,  &c., 
obtained  from  tne  coal-mines  at  Whitehaven 
(«ft.  Ixiv.  481).  Previous  to  this  he  had  retired 
to  his  paternal  estate  at  Ormathwaite,  near 
Keswick,  where  he  spent  a  quiet  old  age,  sur- 
viving till  6  Jan.  1800.  His  scientific  as  well 
as  professional  fame  would  have  brought  him 
into  great  practke  if  he  could  have  been  per- 
suaded to  settle  in  London.  But  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  quit  his  native  district. 
He  personally  knew  or  corresponded  with 
many  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of 
his  dav,  English  and  continental.  He  was 
undouDtedly  a  genuine  and  original  experi- 
mental philosopner,  simple-minded,  and  some- 
what too  modest  as  to  his  personal  claims. 
He  was  very  conversant  with  classics,  mathe- 
matics, and  modem  languages,  an  intelligent 
agriculturist,  an  active  magistrate,  a  humane 
and  benevolent  man,  and  a  firm  believer  in 
Christianity. 

[DLxou's  Literary  Life  of  W.  Brownrigg, 
1801.]  G.  T.  B. 

BROWNSWBBD,  JOHN  (1540P-1689), 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Cheshire,  and  received 
his  education  partly  at  Oxford  and  partly  at 
Cambridge,  where  it  is  said  he  graduated. 
He  became  master  of  the  grammar  school  of 
Macdesfield,  where  he  died  on  16  April  1589. 
The  inscription  on  a  tablet  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  parish  church  by  his  friend 
Thomas  Newton  describes  him  as  '  Alpha 
poetarum,  Coryphaeus  grammaticorum,  Flos 
pcedagogwn.'  He  wrote  '  Progymnasmata 
queedam  Poetica,  sparsim  collecta  et  in  lucem 
edita  studio  et  indnstria  Thomas  Newton 
Cestreshyrii,'  London,  1589, 1690, 4to. 

[Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit  181 ;  Wood's  Athenn 
Oxon.  (Bliss),  i.  fiSl ;  Biydges's  Censurs  Literaris 
(1805-9),  iz.  43 ;  Ormerod's  Cbeebire,  iiL  287, 
866, 367 ;  Cooper's  Athente  Cantab,  ii.  46 ;  Ame^^8 
Typogr.  Antiq.  (Herbert),  1110,  1710.]    T.  O. 
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BBOXHOLME,  NOEL,  M.D.  (1689  P- 
174ti),  phyaiciao,  was,  according  to  Dr. 
Stukelej,  s  naUve  of  Stamford,  Lincolnshire, 
of  humble  origin.  Bom  in  or  about  1689, 
he  was  admitted  on  the  foundation  at  West- 
minster in  1700,  and  in  1704  was  elected  to 
IMnity  CoUmb,  Cambridge.  He  proceeded, 
however,  to  Chnst  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
was  nominated  student  23  July  1706,  and 
tiadoated  B.A.  20  May  1709,  M.A.  18  April 
171 L  In  the  former  year,  1709,  he  had  com- 
■enced  his  medical  studies,  under  Dr.  Mead, 
It  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  in  1716  was 
elected  to  one  of  the  flnt  of  the  Radcliffe 
ttSTeUing  fellowships.  Upon  his  return  he 
iMaored  to  University  CoUege,  as  a  member 
of  which  be  took  his  degrees  in  physic  by 
seeamulstion,  proceeding  M.D.  8  July  172S. 
BkDxholme  then  began  practice  in  London, 
wM  admitted  a  candidate  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  23  Dec.  1723,  a  fellow  22  March 
17il-6,  was  censor  in  1726,  and  delivered 
the  Harreian  oration  in  1731.  This,  which 
was  printed  the  same  year  in  quarto,  is  re- 
Barkable  for  its  elegant  yet  unaffected  Let- 
tinit^.  He  was  one  of  the  six  physicians 
appointed  to  St.  George's  Hospital  at  the 
fast  general  board  held  19  Oct.  1733,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  made  first  physician 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  '  with  salary  an- 
nexed,' an  office  which  he  resigned  in  1739. 
At  Ijord  Hervey's  suggestion  he  was  the  first 
physician  summoned  to  assist  Dr.  Tessier  in 
Queen  Caroline's  last  illness.  Broxholme 
had  married  7  Mav  17S0,  at  Enightebridge 
Chapel,  Amy,  widow  of  William  Dowdes- 
weU  at  Pull  Court,  Worcestershire,  and 
daughter  of  Anthony  Hammond,  F.RS.,  the 
wit  and  poet.  He  died  at  his  country  resi- 
doice,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  by  his  own  hand, 
8  July  1748,  and  was  buried  on  the  13th  at 
Hampton.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  the 
tarn  of  500^  for  the  benefit  of  the  king's 
scholars  at  Westminster  '  in  such  manner  as 
die  two  npper  masters  of  the  said  school 
shall  think  fit,'  and  a  like  sum  to  Christ 
Chnrcfa  '  to  be  applied  towards  finishing  the 
llhrary.'  Mrs.  Broxholme  survived  her  hus- 
band six  years,  dyin?  in  1754  Bevert- 
ing  to  oar  fonner  autaority,  Dr.  Stukeley, 
his  eonntrvman  and  fellow-student  at  St. 
Thmnas's  Hospital,  wc  learn  that  Broxholme 
'  was  a  man  of  wit  aud  gayety,  loVd  poetry, 
was  a  good  classic, .  .  ^got  much  money  in 
the  Misisipi  project  in  France.  At  length  he 
came  orer  and  practised,  but  never  nad  a 
great  liking  to  it,  tho'  he  had  good  en- 
eonragem'.'  '  He  was  always  nervous  and 
ytfomed,'  writes  Horace  Walpole,  '  and  so 
mod-natnred  that  he  left  off  his  practice 
mm  not  being  able  to  bear  seeing  so  many 


!  melancholy  olgects.  I  remember  him  with 
I  as  much  wit  as  ever  I  knew.'  In  1754  there 
I  appeared '  A  Collection  of  Receipts  in  Physic, 
'  bemg  the  Practice  of  the  late  eminent  Dr. 
j  Bloxam  [tic] :  containing  a  Complete  Body  of 
I  Prescriptions  answering  to  every  Disease. 
'  with  some  in  Surgery.  The  Second  Edition.' 
8vo,  London. 

I      [Family  MainoinofBer.'W.  Stukeley  (Surtees 

Society,  Ixxiii.),  i.  46,  81,  96 ;  Munk's  Roll  of 

I  College  of  Physicians,  2nd  edition,  ii.  89-90; 

I  Welch's  Alumni  Westmonasterionaea,  oew  edi- 

I  tion,  pp.  287, 244, 246  n,  260, 637 ;  Lord  Hervey's 

Memotm,  ii.  493 ;  Letters  of  Uomce  Walpole, 

I  ed.  Crmningham.  ii.  20,  120  j  GrDt.Mag.  iv.  828, 

'  rii.  699.  ix.  328,  zviii.  333;   Onttio  Uarreiana 

anno  nocchY.  habita,  anct.  R.  Taylor,  pp.  31-3  ; 

Wills  reg.  in  P.  C.C.  205  Strahan,  188  Wnfold; 

Hampton  Eegister ;  Collectanea  Topo^raphica  at 

Oenealogica,  iv.  168 ;  Notes  and  Queries,  Istser. 

zii.  303,  363,  390,  2ndser.  ii.  249  50;  Nichols's 

literary  Anecdotes,  i.  484 ;  Life  of  Bp  Newton 

'  prefixed  to  his  works,  i.  27  ;  Letters  and  Works 

of  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  ed.  Whamcliffe  and 

Thomas,  ii.  1 69  60 ;  Lists  of  Royal  ColL  of  Fby> 

sicians  in  Brit.  Mas.]  Q.  O. 

BBI7CE,  ALEXAKDER,  second  Eabi,  ov 
KiNCABDiNB  (d.  1681),  was  the  second  son  of 
I  Sir  George  Bruce  of  Culross,  and  succeeded 
his  brother  Edward  in  the  earldom  in  1063. 
'  His  grandfather,  Sir  George  Bruce,  settled  at 
i  Culross  early  in  the  century,  and  there  esta- 
'  blished  extensive  salt  and  coal  works,  the 
[  latter  partly  under  sea,  which  became  the 
sources  of  great  wealth  to  the  family  (Doir- 
I  SLAS,  /Scottish  Peerage).    What  partne  took 
I  in  the  transactions  of  the  years  preceding 
'  1657  is  uncertain,  but  his  attachment  to 
'  presbyterianism  is  well  known  (though  in 
!  1666  he  thinks  '  a  well  ordered  episcopacy 
I  the  best  of  grovemmeuts '),  and  his  political 
principles  at  that  time  may  be  in  part  gathered 
;  from  a  sentence  in  one  of  Rooert  Moray's 
letters  to  him:  'By  monarchy  you  under- 
stand tyranny,  but  1  royal  government.'  He 
was  obliged  "before  1067  to  leave  Scotland, 
and  he  settled  at  the  White  Swan  inn  at 
Bremen  in  that  year.    A  remarkable  corre- 
spondence, extant  in  manuscript,  which  was 
begun  in  that  year  between  him  and  Moray, 
who,  under  similar  circumstances,  had  settled 
at  Maastricht,  and  which  was  carried  on  until 
the  death  of  Moray  in  1672,  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  David  Douglas  of  Edinburgh  in 
1864  by  Professor  Cosmo  Innes,  and  in  1879 
handed  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  Earl  of  E^in. 
It  proves  Bruce  to  have  been  a  man  of  deep 
personal  religion,  of  highly  refined  tastes,  and 
of  very  wide  attainments :  medicine,  chemis- 
try, classics,  mathematics,  mechanical  appli- 
ances of  every  kind,  especially  as  adapted  to 
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his  mining  enterprises,  divinity,  heraldry,  hor-  ' 
ticulture,  forest^,  pisciculture,  mining,  and 
the  management  oi  estates — these  ana  other  ' 
subjects  of  acquired  knowledge  are  discussed 
witn  evident  knowledge.    He  was  engaged 
in  the  Qreenland  whale  fishery,  and  he  pos- 
sessedquarriesofsuperiorstone  and  of  marble,  ! 
part  of  which  was  used  at  Greenwich,  and  part ' 
m  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's.    After  the 
Bestoration  he  became,  upon  the  introduction  ' 
of  Moray,  its  first  president,  one  of  the  lead-  ' 
ing  members  of  the  Royal  Society.   During 
1667  and  1668  Bruce  was  extremely  ill  with  ' 
U[ue.    In  the  latter  year  he  left  Bremen  for 
Hamburg,  where  he  stayed  at  the  house  of 
his  countryman,  William  Orison.    At  this 
time,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  he  was 
engaged,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dutch  ma- 
thematician, Hugens  de  Zulichem,  in  per-  ' 
fecting  and  in  pushing  a  new  invention  for  | 
making  pendulum  docks  more  serviceable  at 
aea  (Corretpondence  with  Moray).    A  little  ' 
later  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Hague, 
where  on  16  June  1669  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  M.  Somerdyck,  who  brought  him  a 
large  fortime  (^id.  and  Douslas,  Scottish 
Peerage).    In  January  1660  he  was  in  Lon- 
don, 'at  the  stone-cutter's  house  next  to 
Wallingford  House,  Charing  Cross,'  but  im- 
mediately returned  to  the  Ilame,  where  he 
remained  with  his  father-in-law  until  the 
Restoration.  In  Jime  he  was  again  in  London  ' 
at  Devonshire  House  {CorreKpondertce  leith 
Moray).    All  being  now  safe  in  Scotland  he  ' 
returned  to  Culross,  and  busied  himself  with 
his  coal,  salt,  stone,  and  marble  works.     At 
the  same  time  Burnet's  statement  that  he 
neglected  his  private  afioirs  for  public  work 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  one  of  Robert 
Moray's  letters,  dat«d  22  Aug.  1668.    Ac-  , 
cording  to  Burnet,  Bruce  had  been  of  great 
service  to  Charles  while  abroad  by  advancing  ' 
money.    It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
he  should  profit  by  the  Restoration.    He  was 
at  once  admitted  to  the  privy  council,  where 
he  appears  to  have  stood  alone  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  Glencaimand  the  dominant  faction 
by  lu'ging  delay,  when  in  1661  the  king 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Scotch  privy  council 
intimating  his   intention  of  reintroducing 
episcopacy  (Douglas,  Peerage).     The  cor- 
respondence with  Moray  continues,  but  is 
chiefly  confined  to  purely  private  matters 
until  August  1666,  when  James  Sharp,  who 
at  that  time  waa  in  opposition  to  Lauderdale 
(with  whom,  througn  Moray,  Boncardine 
was  closely  connected),  and  who  was  doing 
his  best  to  slander  all  connected  with  his 
party,  informed  the  king  that  Kincardine 
had  been  present  at  an  unauthorised  com- 
mimion  at  Tollialoim.    Kincardine's  pointed 


letters  of  remonstrance  and  Sharp's  eyaaive 
replies  are  contained  in  the  Lauderdale  MSS. 
The  report  at  first  appears  to  have  lost  Kin- 
cardine favour  at  court,  but  so  strongly  did 
Lauderdale  and  Moray  bestir  themselves  in 
his  inteorest,  that  Sharp  himself  gained  great 
disadvantage  from  the  attempt,  and  in  July 
1666,  by  way  of  making  peace,  be^|«d  the 
king  to  grant  Kincardine  a  large  share  of  the 
fines  {Q>rre»pondence  with  Moray).  During' 
the  Pentland  rebellion,  Novemoer  1666,  he 
had  command  of  a  troop  of  horse.  In  1667, 
when  the  treasurership  was  taken  from  Rothes 
and  put  in  commission,  Kincardine  waa  one 
of  the  commissioners,  and  was  also  appointed 
extraordinary  lord  of  sessicm.  His  DUsinesB 
knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  home  and 
foreign  trade  were  of  great  advantage  to  his 
colleagues.  Always  anxious  for  good  gx}- 
yemment,  he  actively  assisted  in  the  con- 
ciliatory measures  upon  which  Lauderdale 
was  at  that  time  engaged  with  regard  to 
the  covenanters,  though  he  often  strongly 
vaged  that  toleration  should  be  '  given,  not 
taken '  (Latiderdale  MS8.)  In  1672,  when 
Lauderdale  began  his  career  of  persecution, 
Kincardine  was  almost  the  only  one  Ot  his 
former  adherents  who  stayed  by  him,  relying 
upon  his  engagement  to  return  to  milder 
meaaures.  One  of  the  chief  grievances  brought 
against  Lauderdale  was  that  the  right  of 
pre-emption  of  various  articles  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  his  friends  to  the  public  loss, 
and  Kincardine  helped  his  cause  by  aban- 
doning that  of  salt,  which  he  had  held  for 
a  considerable  time  (Lauderdale  MSS.)  In 
January  1674  he  was  for  a  short  while  Laa- 
derdale's  deputy  at  Whitehall,  during  the 
absence  of  Lord  Halton.  During  this  year, 
however,  he  found  it  impossible  to  continue 
to  support  the  duke ;  his  last  letter  to  him 
is  dated  4  July.  In  compliance  with  Lau- 
derdale's urgent  request,  Charles  now  ordered 
Kincardine  to  retire  to  Scotland.  In  1676, 
according  to  Mackenzie,  who,  however,  is  the 
only  evidence  for  this,  he  was  expected  to 
succeed  Lauderdale  as  secretary,  and  came 
up  to  London  ;  but  through  the  intrigues  of 
the  duchess,  who  induced  Lauderdale  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  coming  only  to  support 
the  threatened  impeachment  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  on  account  of  his  intimacy 
with  Gilbert  Burnet,  then  in  disfavour,  he 
was  once  more  obliged  to  return  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  exerted  himself  on  behalf  of 
the  covenanters.  For  example,  he  did  his 
best  to  obtain  a  just  trial  for  Kirkton,  one  of 
the  lull  preachers,  and,  in  consequence  of  a 
letter  of  complaint  from  Lauderdale's  party, 
waa,  by  an  autograph  letter  of  the  king,  dated 
12  July  1676,   dismissed  from  the  Scotch 
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piTj  connoiL  He  appears  after  this  to  have 
tsken  no  farther  part  in  politics.  In  1678, 
however,  he  exerted  himself  to  save  the  life 
cf  Mitchell,  who  some  years  previously  had 
oade  an  attempt  upon  James  Sharp,  and 
»lio  WM  now  murdered  through  the  perjury 
cf  Bothes,  Sharp,  and  others,  and  ne  en- 
doToured  in  vain  to  save  Lauderdale  from 
itBBg  in  the  guilt  of  this  crime,  which  was 
ittrwardB  the  chief  cause  of  the  duke's  Ml 
(Brarer).  bi  l&y  of  that  year,  when  in 
undon,  ne  was  '  scrapt  out  of  the  English 
amial'  {Lauderdale  M8&)  In  Felaluary 
1680  he  is  spoken  of  as  bemg  '  desperately 
«i,'  and  according  to  Burnet  (i,  514)  appears 
to  bre  died  in  1681. 

[Boniet;  Lauderdale  MSS.  in  British  Museum ; 
Xa^uine't  Memoirs  ;  WodroVs  Chorch  Hist.] 

O.A. 

BRUCE,  ARCHIBALD  (1746-1816), 
theological  writer,  was  bom  at  Eroomhall, 
Stidii^shire,  and,  after  studying  at  the  uoi- 
ytmy  of  Glasgow,  was  orclained,  in  1768, 
nisitter  of  the  Associate  (Anti-burner)  oon- 
jwgstion  of  Whitburn.  In  1786  he  was 
lipointed  profesaor  of  divinity  by  the  General 
AModate  Synod,  and  oontanued  to  hold  that 
Dice  till  1806.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the 
idian  of  his  synod,  he  left  it  and  formed, 
ilmg  with  three  others,  the  '  Constituitional 
AiHxiate  Presbytery; '  this  led  to  a  sentence 
<f  deposition  being  passed  on  him  by  the 
faraer  body.  He  died  28  Feb.  1816.  He 
>M  s  man  of  great  theok^cal  learning,  of 
ttnaet  piety,  ami  at  the  some  time  of  a  lively 
OBtmation,  as  his  writings  showed.  The 
diief  of  these  were — 1.  '11^  Kirkiad,  or  the 
Miea  Age  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,'  a 
■tJrical  poem,  1774.  2.  '  Free  Thoughts  on 
tkeTolwatioii  of  Popery,' 1780.  8.  'Annus 
^^Kulsria,'  the  centenary  of  the  revolution 
liSS,  a  long  dissertation  on  religions  festi- 
<3U.  4  'Qneriee,'  on  the  commemoration 
frf  the  revohitio^  17»7.  6.  '  The  Catechism 
Bodemixed,'  1791,  a  cutting  satire  on  lay 
pitrnuAe,  and  ite  effects,  m  the  form  of 
•  pmdy  on  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
hotter  Catechism.  6.  'Beflexions  on  tiie 
IWdem  of  Wikiiig,'  1704,  k  propos  of  a  pro- 
danttion  against  seditiona  publications,  bear- 
<ag  the  motto  'What  Biitons  dace  to  think, 
l»  dares  to  telL'  7.  A  poem  ridiculing 
'b petMsioBS  of  the  pope,  1797.  8.  'Leo- 
loea  to  StsdentB,'  1797.  9.  '  Life  of  James 
Hog  of  Oaraocki'  1798.  10.  '  Dissertation 
"■>  tlie  SupremaCT  of  the  Civil  Power  in 
««*«»  of  Beligion,'  179a  11.  'Poems, 
Ktkm  and  amusing,  by  a  reverend  divine,' 
Mi  12.  'Life  of  Alex.  Moms,  a  cele- 
WW  divine  in  Geneva  and  Holland,'  1818, 


18.  'A  Treatise  on  Earthquakes'  (posthu- 
mous). 

[McKerrow's  History  of  the  Secession  Church; 
notice  of  Mr.  Brace  by  B«v.  Tbos.  McCrie,  D.D., 
in  Scots  Magazine,  April  1816;  collected  edition 
of  Bmce's  works  in  Library  of  New  College, 
Edinburgh.]  W.  G.  B. 

BRUOE,  DAVID  (1324-1871),  David  H, 
king  of  Scotland,  the  only  son  of  Robert  the 
Bruce,  by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  de  Burgh, 
bom  at  Dunfermline  on  6  March  1S24,  amidst 
the  rejoicing  natural  to  the  long-wished-for 
birth  of  a  male  heir,  came  too  late  to  receive 
his  mother's  or  his  lather's  care,  and  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  of  the  nation.  Eliza- 
beth died  in  November  1S27,  having  borne  a 
second  son,  John,  who  died  in  infancy.  One 
of  the  last  acts  of  his  father  was  the  treaty 
of  Northampton  in  1328  with  Edward  111,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  a  marriage  should  as 
soon  aa  possible  be  celebrated  between  the 
infant  David  and  Joanna,  the  sister  of  the 
king  of  England,  a  child  scarcely  older  than 
himself.  Her  dowry  was  to  be  2,000/.  a 
year  from  lands  in  Scotland,  and  she  was  to 
be  delivered  to  the  King  of  Scots  or  his  com- 
missioners at  Berwick  on  16  Jan.  1328.  The 
marriage  was  solemnised  on  12  July  of  that 
year  inpreaenoe of  the  Earl  of  Moray  and  Sir 
James  Douglas,  as  Bruce  himself  was  too  ill  to 
attend.  Within  less  than  a  year  he  died,  on 
9  June  1329,  and  David  peacefully  succeeded 
to  his  father's  throne.  His  coronation  was 
delayed  till  24  Nov.  1831,  when  he  was 
crowned,  and  first  of  the  Scottish  kings  an- 
nointed  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  bull 
Bruce  had  procured  from  Pope  John  XXTI, 
too  late  for  hia  own  use  (13  June  1329). 
According  to  the  customs  of  chivalry  he  was 
knighted  by  Randolph,  the  r^ent,  and  then 
knighted  the  regent  s  son,  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
and  others.  Details  of  his  marriage  and 
coronation  preserved  in  the  Exchequer  re- 
cords show  that  no  expense  was  spared  to 
give  the  ceremonies  the  importance  desirable 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  race  of  in- 
dependent kings.  His  reign  nearly  coincides 
with  that  of  Edward  UI,  who  succeeded  to 
the  English  throne  two  years  before,  and  out- 
lived David  by  seven  years.  The  personal 
character  of  the  two  sovereigns  reversed  that 
of  their  fathers.  David  was  a  weak  suc- 
cessor of  the  Bruce ;  Edward  inherited  the 
martial  and  administrative  talents  of  his 
mudfather,  instead  of  the  feeble  nature  of 
Edward  n. 

The  life  of  David  natoraJIy  divides  itself 
into  five  parts  of  unequal  length,  and  as 
to  two  of  which  our  information  is  very 
limited: — 
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I.  From  his  coronation  in  1831  to  the 
victoTY  of  Edward  Baliol  at  Halidon  Hill 
in  133'3. 

U.  His  residence  in  France  finm  1834  to 
his  return  to  Scotland  in  1341. 

in.  His  personal  reigpn  in  Scotland  from 
1341  to  his  capture  at  Neville's  Cross  in  1346. 

IV.  His  captivity  In  England  from  1346 
till  his  release  by  the  treaty  of  Berwick  in 
1357.  ^  ' 

V.  The  second  period  of  his  personal  reign 
from  1367  to  his  death  in  1871. 

After  the  death  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  Thomas 
B&ndolph,  earl  of  Moray,  governed  the  king- 
dom with  vigour  for  three  years;  but  his 
death,  not  free  from  suspicion  of  poison,  in 
July  1832,  exposed  Scotland  to  the  peril  of  a 
disputed  regency.  The  estates  met  at  Perth, 
and  after  long  discussion  chose,  on  2  Aug., 
Donald,  earl  of  Mar,  the  nephew  of  Bruce. 

The  choice  was  unfortunate,  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  the  prudence  of  Bruce  had 
foreseen  the  incapacity  of  Mar  when  he  pre- 
ferred Douglas  in  the  succession  to  the  re- 
^ncy,  which  the  youth  of  Dayid  made 
mevitably  long.  But  Douglas  had  by  this 
time  fallen  in  the  Moorish  war  in  Spain.  En- 
couraged by  the  divisions  amongst  the  Scot- 
tish nobles,  and  secretly  aided  by  Edward  III, 
Edward  the  son  of  John  Baliol,  with  many 
baions  who  had  lost  their  Scotch  estates 
by  espousing  the  English  side,  made  a  descent 
on  the  coast  of  Fife.  The  non-fulfilment 
of  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of 
Northampton,  by  which  these  estates  were 
to  be  restored,  gave  a  pretext  for  renewing 
the  war.  News  of  Baliol's  landing  at  Eing- 
hom  was  brought  to  the  parliament  at  Perth 
the  d^y  of  the  regent's  election,  and  Baliol, 
losing  no  time,  met  the  regent  and  barons  at 
the  Muir  of  Dupplin,  near  Perth,  on  11  Aug., 
nine  days  after  he  landed.  Though  greatly 
superior  in  numbers,  the  regent  was  totally 
routed.  He  himself,  along  with  Thomas, 
earl  of  Moray,  the  son  of  Randolph,  the 
earl  of  Monteith,  and  many  other  nobles, 
were  slain.  In  September  Baliol  was  crowned 
at  Scone.  His  captive,  the  Earl  of  Fife,  placed 
the  crown  on  his  head ;  but  he  had  not  yet 
conquered  the  country.  Perth  was  almost  im- 
mediately retaken  by  David's  adherents,  and 
Baliol  was  defeated  at  Annan  in  Dumfries  by 
John  Randolph,  now  Earl  of  Moray,  and  forced 
to  leave  Scotland.  In  1333  Edward  III  came 
with  a  great  force  to  assist  Baliol,  and  routed 
at  Halidon  Hill,  on  20  July,  the  Scotch  army 
led  by  Archibald  Douglas,  lord  of  (JaUoway, 
who  succeeded  to  the  regency  after  the  death 
of  Mar.  Berwick  capitulated,  and  Edward 
became  master  of  Scotland  south  of  the 
Forth.    On  10  Feb.  1334  Baliol,  at  an  as- 
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sembly  held  at  Edinbuigh,  surrendered  Ber- 
wick absolutely  to  the  English  king,  and,  as 
security  for  an  annual  payment  of  2,000A, 
promised  to  put  into  nis  hands  all  the 
castles  of  south-eastern  Scotland— Jedburgh, 
Selkirk,  Peebles,  Dumfries,  Haddington, 
Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow.  Edwaid,  like 
his  grandfather,  made  a  new  ordinance  for  the 
Scottish  government,  but  his  officers  never 
obtained  complete  possession  of  their  posts. 
Meantime  David  and  the  queen  had  token 
refuge  at  Dumbarton,  one  of  the  fortresses 
which  held  out  imder  its  brave  governor  Mal- 
colm Fleming;  but,  Scotland  being  deemed 
an  unsafe  residence,  he  took  advantage  of  a 
ship  which  Philip  VI,  the  French  king,  sent 
for  him,  and  along  with  Joanna  and  his 
sisters  landed  at  Boulogne  on  14  May  1334. 

The  royal  exiles  were  splendidly  received 
at  Paris.  Chateau  Oaillard,  the  castle  built 
by  Coeur  de  Lion  on  the  Seine  close  to  the 
town  of  Andelys,  was  assigned  for  their 
residence,  where  they  were  maintained  by 
Philip,  though  Froissart's  statement  that 
little  came  from  Scotland  to  support  them 
is  disproved  by  the  exchequer  records,  ■which 
show  that  besides  provisions  4,333A  18<.  7d, 
was  remitted  between  May  1334  and  January 
1340. 

The  course  of  events  in  Scotland  during 
the  next  seven  years  is  outside  the  life  of 
David.  A  new  race  of  patriotic  leaders — 
Murray  of  Both  well,  Rooert  the  Steward, 
Douglas  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale — worthily 
sustained  the  fame  of  Robert  Bruce.  Douglas, 
and  Randolph.  At  first  they  earned  on  the 
war  with  varying  success,  but  ultimately 
they  freed  the  country  and  retook  all  the 
castles.  The  greater  attraction  of  a  French 
campaign  prevented  Edward  from  ever  using 
his  whole  strength  against  the  northern  king- 
dom. Not  much  is  known  of  David's  resi- 
dence in  France.  He  was  of  an  age  too 
young  to  take  an  active  part  in  affairs,  but 
not  too  young  to  learn  the  lessons  of  the 
extravagant  and  vain  though  splendid  pomp 
of  chivalry  which  distingmshed  the  court  of 
Philip  VL  One  characteristic  scene  at  'which 
he  was  present  is  described  by  Froissart — 
the  meeting  of  the  armies  of  the  French 
and  English  kings  about  the  end  of  October 
1889.  Three  years  previously  a  fleet,  fitted 
out  by  David  Bruce  with  the  aid  of  the 
French  king,  made  a  diversion  in  favoux  of 
the  Scotoh,  plundered  the  Channel  islands, 
and  seized  many  ships  near  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Edword  retaliated  by  claiming  the  crown  of 
France  in  October  1387,  and,mer  two  years 
of  preparation,  in  September  1339  he  croased 
the  Flemish  border.  At  Vironfosse  the  t-wo 
hosts  came  faoe  to  face.    The  English  under 
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Edvtrd  were  arrayed  in  three  divisionB,  in 
all  iboat  44,000.  The  French  had  the  same 
Bomljei  of  divisions,  but  in  each  16,000  men- 
it-ums  and  20,000  foot.  Though  Edward 
wu  supported  by  the  nobles  of  Germany, 
Bnbtnt,  and  Flanders,  besides  his  English 
noala,  Philip  stirpassed  him  in  the  rank  as 
ffdl  u  numbers  of  his  followers ;  for  besides 
tke  lull  array  of  France,  dukes,  earls^  and 
nKoonts,  too  long  a  list  for  even  Froissart 
to  rehearse,  he  was  supported  by  three  kings 
-John  of  Bohemia,  the  king  of  Navarre, 
ud  David  king  of  Scotland.  '  It  was  a 
giat  beauty  to  behold  the  banners  and 
taidtids  waving  in  the  wynde,  and  horses 
tuded,  and  knightes  and  squyres  richly 
uned.'  But  no  blood  was  sh^  in  this  first 
let  of  the  war  of  a  hundred  years,  which 
VII  to  make  the  French  and  English,  as  it 
geared,  eternal  enemies,  and  the  French 
ttd  Scots  perpetual  allies.  Philip's  coun- 
■Dow  were  divided,  but  the  view  prevailed 
tint  it  was  better  to  allow  the  English  king 
10  vute  his  means  in  the  maintenance  of  so 
jre&t  an  armv  in  a  foreign  country.  The 
•dTice  of  Robert  of  Sicfly,  derived  from 
•strekgy,  that  the  French  would  be  beaten 
m  my  engagement  if  Edward  was  present, 
<Iw  operated  on  iiie  superstitious  monarch. 
A  feint  of  an  attack  caused  by  the  starting 
of »  hare  between  the  camps,  which  led  the 
£iri  of  Haynault  to  make  fourteen  knights, 
aUed  in  ridicole  the  Knights  of  the  Hare, 
w»  in  incident  whoee  memory  was  per- 
petuated by  those  who  thought  it  cowardly 
«  &e  part  of  Philip  with  superior  forces  to 
Mme  battle  on  his  own  soil.  The  recol- 
lection of  this  scene  and  the  victories  of  Crecy 
Hid  Poictiers  "were  inducements  to  David  in 
lite  jean  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Eag- 
U  king  instead  of  with  his  national  and 
utmal  alUee. 

la  1341  the  brilliant  successes  in  Scot- 
'•sd  of  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Bothwell, 
Bobert  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  Sir 
William  Douglas  the  Knight  of  LiddesdiJe, 
»ho  in  the  preceding  year  had  recovered  one 
W  one  the  castles  north  of  and  including 
uiaburgh,  made  it  safe  for  David  to  return, 
ud  on  4  May  he  landed  with  his  wife  at 
Iwabervie  near  Montrose.  Charters  were 
ixied  onder  his  name  and  seal  at  a  councO 
Wd  at  Aberdeen  in  February  1342,  and 
aovA  only  thirteen,  he  assumed  the  per- 
**»r government,  which  he  retained  until  his 
("ptttre  at  Neville's  Cross  in  1346.  During 
tke  first  two  years  after  his  return  David  was 
"•eh  at  Aberdeen  and  Kildrummy,  where  his 
Wat,  nster  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  nad  married 
*««*»ively  Gratney,  earl  of  Mar,  Sir  Chris- 
"^  Seton,  and  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  lived. 


In  the  course  of  1342  he  passed  through  Fife, 
attending  the  justice-eyres  at  Cupar  and  Edin- 
burgh, to  the  Marches,  and  joined  the  Earl  of 
Moray  in  a  descent  on  the  English  border, 
during  which  Penrith  was  burnt,  but  nothing 
of  consequence  was  accomplished.  On  his  re* 
turn  north  he  visited  HaadingtODij  Ayr,  and 
Kilwinning,  Kirkintilloch,Inyerkeithiiig,  and 
Scone,  and  stopped  at  BanfT  before  his  return 
to  Kildrummy  m  August.  It  was  important 
that  he  should  show  himself  in  di£Perent 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Hawking  and  hunting 
and  the  jousts  or  tournaments,  the  favourite 
amusements  of  the  age,  were  fully  shared 
in  by  the  young  king,  out  he  did  not  prove 
himself  an  adept  in  the  art  of  war,  for  which 
these  were  the  appropriate  training. 

Two  deatis,  for  one  of  which  he  was  in- 
directly, and  for  the  other  directly,  respon- 
sible, snowed  that  he  could  not  attract  to  his 
throne,  as  his  father  had  done,  the  leading  men 
of  the  country. 

Sir  James  Ramsay  of  Dalwolsie,  having 
taken  the  castle  of  Roxburgh,  was  impru- 
dently rewarded  by  the  gift  of  the  sheriff- 
dom of  Teviotdale,  then  held  by  Douglas  the 
Knight  of  Liddesdale,  and  Douglas  having 
treacherously  got  Ramsay  into  his  power 
starved  him  to  death  in  the  castle  of  the 
Hermitage.  The  other  victim  was  William 
Bullock,  an  ecclesiastic  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  service  of  Baliol,  but 
changing  sides  received  the  office  of  chamber- 
lain from  David.  Suspected  of  treason  he 
was  by  the  king's  order  sent  prisoner  to  the 
castle  of  Lochindorb  in  Moray,  where  he  also 
was  starved  to  death.  Other  acts  of  law- 
lessness, as  the  rape  of  a  lady  of  the  Seton 
family  by  Alan  of  Seton,  the  execution  with- 
out trial  of  an  impostor  calling  himself  Alex- 
ander Bruce,  the  son  of  Edward  Bruce,  and 
the  state  of  the  ordinary  royal  revenue,  which 
fell  from  8,774/.  in  1831  to  1,198/.  in  1342, 
and  had  to  be  increased  by  special  parlia- 
mentary grants  distributed  with  too  lavish 
a  hand,  were  signs  of  his  incapacity  as  an 
administrator.  '  Tristia  felicibus  succedunt ' 
is  the  brief  comment  of  Fordun.  The  re- 
storation of  the  king  had  not  benefited  the 
kingdom.  A  murrain  which  specially  at- 
tacked the  fowls,  a  forerunner  of  the  blade 
death,  added  to  the  general  distress  and 
feeling  of  impending  calamity.  A  truce  with 
Engbind,  which  foUowed  one  between  Ed- 
ward and  Fhilm  of  France  in  1343,  saved 
Scotland  for  a  short  time  from  war,  but  the 
treasonable  correugpondence  of  the  Knight 
of  Liddesdale  witn  the  English  king  was 
a  bad  omen  for  its  continuance.  It  was 
terminated  early  in  1346,  when  Philip,  his 
own  truce  having  closed,  exhorted  David  to 
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inTsde  England.  Seizing  the  opportunity  of 
Edward's  absence  at  Caiius,  David  mustered 
his  forces  at  Perth,  where  the  defection  of 
the  Earl  of  Ross,  who  slew  Ronald  of  the 
Isles  at  the  monastery  of  Elcho,  showed  how 
little  he  was  able  to  command  his  vassals. 
Advancing  to  the  borders,  he  took  the  castle 
of  Liddel,  put  to  death  Selby,  its  governor, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  counsels  of  the  Knight 
of  Liddesdale  not  to  proceed  further  with  a 
force  consisting  of  only  2,000  men-at-arms 
and  some  13,0W)  light-armed  troops,  crossed 
the  Tyne  above  Newcastle,  and  ravaged  the 
bishopric  of  Durham.  He  was  met  near  that 
town  on  17  Oct.  at  Neville's  Cross  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  the  northern  barons, 
and  totally  routed.  David  himself  was  taken 
prisoner  by  a  squire,  John  Copland,  after  a 
bravo  resistance,  in  which  it  is  recorded  he 
struck  out  two  of  his  captor's  teeth.  The 
earls  of  Fife,  Menteith,  and  Wigtown,  the 
Knight  of  Liddesdale,  and  many  barons 
shared  his  fate.  The  earls  of  Moray  and 
Strathcam,  the  chancellor,  chamberlain,  and 
marshal  of  Scotland  were  slain ;  the  Earl  of 
March  and  Robert  the  Steward  alone  of  the 
principal  nobles  effected  their  escape.  So 
great  was  the  disaster,  that '  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Durham'  is  used  in  the  accounts 
and  chronicles  as  a  point  of  time. 

David,  with  the  other  captives,  was  led  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  London  to 
the  Tower,  placed  on  a  tall  block  charger 
to  make  him  conspicuous,  as  John  of  France 
was  after  Poictiers  on  a  white  charger.  The 
next  eleven  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Eng- 
land, chiefly  in  or  near  London,  and  at  Odi- 
ham  in  Hampshire,  varied  with  visits  to  the 
border  or  to  Scotland.  He  was  forced  to 
bear  his  own  charges,  but  the  rigour  of  his 
imprisonment  was  soon  relaxed  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  negotiate  his  ransom  and  even 
ally  himself  to  England.  Of  David's  cap- 
tivity the  records  are  almost  as  scanty  as  of 
his  exile  in  France.  In  1347,  after  taking 
Calais,  Edward  concluded  a  truce  with 
France,  which  continued  by  various  proroga- 
tions till  1  April  1364.  Scotland  was  to  be 
admitted  to  tae  truce,  and  in  the  next  year 
the  negotiations  for  David's  ransom  com- 
menced. In  October  Joanna  joined  her  hus- 
band in  England.  It  was,  however,  Ed- 
ward's poli(^  to  have  two  strings  to  his  bow, 
and  Baliol,  whom  he  addressed  as  '  our  dear 
cousin  Edward,'  while  his  brother-in-law 
was  only  styled  Lord  David  de  Bruce,  re- 
mained nominal  ruler  of  Scotland.  In  spite 
of  his  protest  in  March  1357  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  the  Scots  commissioners  for 
the  ransom  of  David,  and  he  was  permitted 
on  4  Sept,  to  return  to  Scotland  to  procure 


the  sanctimi  of  the  estates.  Secret  compacts 
were  entered  into  in  1362  between  Edward, 
David,  and  Lord  Douglas,  and  between  Ed- 
ward and  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale.  The 
terms  of  the  former  were  purposely  obscure, 
but  indicate  that  in  the  event  of  David  fail- 
ing to  persuade  the  esUtes  to  make  peace, 
he  engaged  to  act  on  his  own  account  so  that 
'  the  work  might  be  aocompli^hed  in  another 
way.'  The  English  commissioners  were  em- 
powered to  allow  him  to  remain  at  Newcastle 
or  Berwick,  or  even  to  set  him  at  large  if  it 
wotdd  '  promote  the  business.'  Kny^ton, 
the  English  chronicler,  reports  that  David 
had  consented  to  acknowledge  Edward  as  his 
feudal  superior.  There  was  no  ambiguity  in 
the  agreement  with  the  Knight  of  Liddes- 
dale, who  entered  into  a  dose  alliance  as  a 
condition  of  his  own  release.  In  1353  David 
had  returned  to  England,  having  failed  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Scotch  estates  to 
Edward's  conditions,  and  at  Newcastle  con- 
ferences were  renewed  between  the  com- 
missioners of  the  two  countries,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  treaty  on  13  July  1354,  bv  which 
the  ransom  was  fixed  at  90,000  marks,  pay- 
able in  nine  yearly  instafanents.  Twenty 
hostages  of  noble  birth  were  to  be  given  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  and  the  king 
himself,  the  nobles  and  bishops,  as  well  as 
the  principal  towns,  were  to  undertake  per^ 
sonal  obligations  for  its  payment. 
In  1355  the  French  kmg,  alarmed  at  the 

E reject  of  a  nine  years'  truce  between  £ng- 
tnd  and  Scotland,  sent  Eugtoe  de  Garan- 
cidres  with  men  and  money  to  revive  the  war, 
and  several  border  engagements  followed; 
but  early  in  1356  Edward  took  Berwick,  and 
obtained  an  absolute  renunciation  of  the 
Scotch  crown  and  kingdom  from  his  puppet, 
Edward  Baliol,  on  21  Jan.  Though  he  de- 
vastated the  Lothians  in  the  raid  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Burnt  Candlemas, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  with  regard  to  the 
government  of  Scotland,  he  failed  to  reduce 
even  the  southern  district  to  subjection.  In 
the  north  Robert  the  Steward  maintained 
an  independent  power  as  regent,  even  during 
the  period  of  the  nominal  reign  of  Baliol. 
At  last  the  tedious  negotiations  for  David's 
release  drew  near  their  close.  At  a  parlia- 
ment at  Perth  on  17  Jan.  1356-7  commis- 
sioners were  appointed,  and  having  settled 
the  preliminaries  at  Berwick  in  August,  a 
parliament  at  Edinburgh  on  26  Sept.  agreed 
to  Edward's  terms.  The  ransom  was  raised 
to  100,000  merks  in  ten  instalments,  for 
which  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  burghs  bound 
themselves,  and  commissioners  from  the  three 
estates  concluded  the  treaty  at  Berwick  on 
8  Oct.  1357. 
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The  condition  as  to  hostages  was  also  made 
more  eevere.  Three  great  lords  were  to  be 
added  to  the  twenty  yovihs  of  noble  birth 
fonnesclj  stipulated  for.  The  truce  between 
the  two  coiintrieB  was  to  continue  untU  the 
luaani  was  paid.  It  was  ratified  by  the 
Va^  and  coTnmiiwi oners  on  6  and  6  Oct.,  and 
^>m  <xi  6  Nov.  by  a  parliament  at  Scone, 
where  Dayid  was  present.  On  25  Dec.  Queen 
Jatnna,  along  with  the  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews and  the  Earl  of  March,  received  a  safe- 
eondoct  to  England,  from  which  the  queen 
never  returned,  dying  near  London  on  14  Aug. 
1362.  David  himself  almost  every  year  re- 
nshed  F.ngland  during  the  remainder  of  his 
ragn,  and  nis  persons  sympathies  were  so 
thoBOUghly  English,  that  it  required  all  the 
itiengui  of  the  estates,  and  the  desire  of 
Edward  for  the  stipulated  ransom,  to  pre- 
Tent  a  surrender  of  his  own  kingdom  more 
i^Bominious  than  that  of  Baliol.  Though  his 
penonal  rei^  lasted  for  fourteen  years  after 
Us  xetRm,  it  was  entLrely  destitute  of  im- 
portant events.  Oreat  difficulty  was  felt  in 
tmiaiig  from  so  poor  a  countjry  the  enormous 
lansom.  It  was  not  found  enough  that  the 
whole  wool  of  the  kingdom  should  be  granted 
at  a  low  price  to  the  king  that  he  might 
lesell  it  at  a  profit,  and  other  severe  taxes 
TCTe  imposed  on  the  commons.  The  clergy 
had  to  contribute,  and  with  some  difficulty 
tbe  pope  was  induced  to  allow  a  tenth  of  the 
eedeaiastical  revenues  for  three  years,  on  con- 
dition  tiiat  they  were  thereafter  to  be  ex- 
eai^ed.  But  not  all  these  resources  together 
anCeed  to  meet  the  debt  which  the  creditor 
was  determined  to  exact  to  the  uttermost, 
md  firom  time  to  time  David,  like  a  needy 
debtor,  made  terms  for  the  postponement 
of  p^ment.  There  were  negotiations  for 
this  purpose  in  1863-6  and  1369,  when  an 
oUigmtion  was  undertaken  to  pay  off  the 
UTmiw»  due  at  the  rate  of  4,000  merks  annu- 
ally, under  a  large  additional  penalty  in  case 
d  failure.  Edward  and  David  had  latterly 
devised  several  schemes  for  the  extinction  of 
the  debt  by  another  process  than  payment. 
Dos  was  the  transfer  at  David's  death  of  the 
Seottish  crown  to  an  English  pnnce.  At 
the  parliament  of  Scone  in  1363,  David  ven- 
tved  to  propose  openly  that  it  should  recog>- 
nise  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  Edwanfs 
Kcood  son,  as  his  heir.  An  indignant  re- 
final  was  accompanied  with  a  renewed  decla- 
ntioB  o£  the  settlement  of  the  succession  on 
Bobett  the  Steward  by  Robert  the  Bruce. 
Throughout  this  part  of  David's  reign  the 
fasrons  of  Scotland  weie  animated  by  the 
«me  spirit  as  that  which  the  English  had 
dMnm  at  Runnymeda  Hatred  of  foreign 
i^gmuion,and  toe  weakness  of  the  king,  who 


was  willing  to  yield  to  it,  enabled  them  to 
use  the  opportunity  to  obtain  guarantees  for 
the  law  and  constitution  wbicn,  though  not 
in  precisely  the  same  form,  had  a  simUar  in- 
tention and  a  similar,  though  less  complete, 
result  to  Magna  Oharta.  Such  was  the  real 
meaning  of  the  origin  of  those  permanent 
committees  of  parliament  for  judicial  busi- 
ness called  the  lords  auditors,  and  for  legis- 
lation called  the  lords  of  the  articles,  which 
first  appear  in  1367;  the  provision  for  the 
more  regular  administration  of  justice  and 
coinage  of  money;  the  revocation  of  the 
grants  of  the  royal  revenues ;  the  rule  laid 
down  that  no  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
king's  mandates  contrary  to  the  statutes  and 
the  common  law.  Foiled  in  their  attempt  to 
divert  the  order  of  succession,  Edward^  and 
David  had  resort  to  secret  intrigue.  Dbvid, 
in  November  1363,  went  to  London  and  un- 
dertook a  personal  obligation  to  Edward  to 
settle  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  upon  him 
and  his  issue  male,  failing  issue  male  of  his 
own  body.  On  this  condition  the  whole  of 
the  ransom  still  unpaid  was  released.  Nomi- 
nal provisions  were  made  in  the  event  of  an 
English  heir  succeeding  to  the  Scottish  throne 
for  the  preservation  of  the  independence  of 
Scotland  similar  to  those  of  Edward  I.  This 
agreement  was  carefully  concealed  from  the 
Scottish  people,  and  the  public  negotiations 
for  the  payment  of  the  ransom  were  still 
continued.  It  was  in  this  year,  and  before  he 
went  to  England,  that  David  married  his 
second  wife,  Margaret,  widow  of  Sir  John 
Logie.  It  is  usually  said  that  this  was  an  un- 
equalmarriage,intowhich  passion  rather  than 
reason  led  the  king;  but  Mar<;aret  is  described 
by  Fordun  as  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  she 
was  honourably  received  at  the  court  of  Ed- 
ward. She  was  a  daughter  of  Drummond, 
one  of  the  lesser  barons.  No  such  rigid  bar 
then  restricted  the  marriage  of  the  royal  race 
as  in  later  times.  A  sister  of  David,  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Robert,  had  married  a  simple 
esquire.  Still,  it  was  a  match  which  could 
bring  no  political  strength  to  David,  and 
alienated  many  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  A 
revolt  of  some  of  these  was  one  of  its  con- 
sequences. David  succeeded  in  quelling  it, 
and  threw  the  Steward  and  his  three  sons 
into  prison  at  the  instance  of  Margaret  Logie, 
to  wnom  and  her  relations  he  made  lai^ 
grants  of  land  and  money.  Her  influence 
did  not  last  long,  and  after  her  divorce  in 
1869  by  the  Scottish  bishops,  the  exact 
ground  of  which  has  not  been  discovered,  the 
Stewards  were  released.-  She  was  succeeded 
in  the  king's  favour  by  Agnes  of  Dunbar. 
The  year  alter  this  divorce,  on  22  Feb.  1870, 
David  died  in  E^linburgh  Castle  childless, 
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and  vraa  eucceeded  bj  Robert  the  Steward. 
David  was  only  in  hie  forty-seventh  year,  but 
he  had  reigned  forty-one  years,  reckoning 
from  his  accession. 

Fordim  and  Wyntoun,  the  writers  nearest 
the  time  of  David,  who  did  not  know  the  ex- 
tent of  his  treason  to  Scotland,  treat  his 
character  more  favourably  than  modem  his- 
torians. They  commend  his  administration 
of  justice,  his  bravery,  even  his  resolute  as- 
sertion of  the  royal  authority.  Wyntoun, 
in  a  curious  passage  which  evidently  relates 
an  authentic  anecdote,  tells  how  on  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  when  he  was  going  to  his 
privy  council, 

The  folic,  as  they  were  wont  to  do, 
Pressyt  rycht  rudly  in  thare  to, 
Bot  he  lycht  suddenlv  gan  arrace 
Out  of  a  maeer's  hand  a  mace, 
And  Baid  rudly  how  do  we  now  ? 
Stand  still,  or  the  prondost  of  you 
Sail  on  hia  bevyd  have  smyta  this  mace. 

This  apparently  trivial  incident  gives  occa- 
sion to  a  general  reflection  by  the  historian, 
expressing  his  view  of  David : 

Badure  in  pryncs  is  a  gud  thyng, 

For  but  radure  all  governyng 

Sail  all  tyme  bot  despiysed  be. 

In  the  same  passage  he  mentions  that  David 
only  brought  with  Mm  from  England  a 
single  page,  not  what  we  should  expect  if  he 
then  had  the  idea  of  bringing  Scotland  under 
English  influence.  Both  Wyntoun  and  For- 
dun,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  were 
Scottish  churchmen  (the  English '  Chronicles 
of  Laaercost,'  whose  monastery  he  plun- 
dered, take  a  very  difierent  view  of  David), 
incline  to  the  side  of  the  king  as  against  the 
nobles,  whose  oppression  he  is  represented 
as  putting  down.  Later  writers,  on  the  other 
hand,  note  his  undoubted  weakness,  his  love 
of  pleasure,  bis  passion  for  an  English  mis- 
tress— Eatherine  Mortimer,  who  died  during 
the  life  of  Joanna,  and  was  buried  with 
pomp  at  Newbattle — his  impolitic  marria^ 
with  Margaret  Logie,  hie  extravagance,  his 
jealousy,  and  ill-treatment  of  Robert  the 
Steward,  above  all  his  sacrifice  of  the  inde- 
pendence his  father  had  established.  These 
mconsistent  views,  both  of  which  have  some 
foundation  "  " 
inconsistent,  _^ 

pable  at  times  of  showing  strength,  at  bottom 
weak,  liable  to  be  led  by  various  influences, 
in  the  end  yielding  to  the  persistent  policy 
and  will  of  the  English  king. 

[Wyntoun,  Fordun,  and  the  Liber  Plysear- 
densis  are  the  Scotch  original  authorities,  but 
Knighton  and  Froissart  supply  several  details. 
The  Exehequar  Bolb  of  Scothwd,  vols.  i.  and  ii.. 
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commissioners 
,      o.     .    VtoremMnatr 
educated  at  St.  Andi-^  „^^  j^m  ^t  Iwvil  ^ 


in  St.  Andrews  v^^^^nL^natNifau  WTi' 
'"\  set  Him  at  Iwvil  Nii«n« 
there.    Later  he  went  ^;„ 


physic  at  Paris  and  S^ports  that  ^i^ 
tended  taking  a  medical^e Edwards  r 
but  the  plague  kept  him^-o  ambiguitje,  d 
he  finally  graduated  M.D.\*t  of  L^A^Ty 
Dauphiny  on  7  May  1657.    iLuiaBoe 
1660  Bruce  was  incorporated  doc ^363  Da^ 
at  Oxford.     He   was   associateij  iaiXed 
great-uncle,  Sir  John  Wedderburi^tates 
office  of  physician  to  the  Duke  and  tttle  coi 
of  York.    But  after  fulfilling,  in  consVw 
of  Wedderbume's  infirmities,  all  theTi^  1  ,  , 
of  the  post  for  manv  years,  he  resignecP*"*   ' 
office  and  travelled  abroad.    Subsequentl-ffj^^' 
settled  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  there"^|jy 
good  repute  for  his  practice.'    Wood  spea 
of  him  as  still  living  in  Edinburgh  in  16! 
Bruce  was  admitted  candidate  of  the  Ooll«  ^ 
of  Physicians  on  24  Dec.  1660,  and  was  air>   * 
original  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  \ 

[Wood's  Fasti  Oxon.  ii.  226 ;  Mnnk's  CoW.  of  '. 
Phys.  i.  297.]  S.  L.       I 

BRUCE,  EDWARD  (rf.  1.318),  king  of 
Ireland,  was  youngfer  brotherof  Robert  Bruce 
[q.  v.],  king  of  ScoUand.    In  1308  Edward 
Bruce  took  part  in  the  incursion  upon  the 
district  of  Galloway  by  King  Robert,  and, 
during  the  indisposition  of  the  latter,  acted 
as  a  commander  of  his  forces  in  their  retreat 
from  those  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  g-ovemor 
in  Scotland  for  Edward  n.     Edward  Bruce 
was  subsequently  despatched  by  his  brother 
against  Galloway,  which  resisted  hia  autho- 
rity.   He  routed  the  English  commander  and 
his  Scottish  allies  there,  and  compelled  thi 
inhabitants  to  swear  allegiance  and  to  fiirnis' 
contributions.    In  this  contest  he  succeedecmv 
by  a  stratagem  in  putting  to  flight  the  Enp mu 
lish  troops.    The  details  of  this  enterprij|>in: 
were  chronicled  by  the  poet  Barbour,  Ira  eel 
the  narration  of  one  of  Bruce's  a8sociar.jijr\i 
On  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  Edward   Br/ 


<jn  ine   oanns  oi   ine  uee,  riQwura    jsr^,  a( 

defeated  the  forces  brought  against  bim^i^  x 

in  fact,  point  to  a  character  itself  i  the  chiefs  of  Galloway,  and  made  a  prip^Qy^jitj 

t,  passionate,  and  headstrong,  ca-    of  Donall,  prince  of  the  Isles.     He  red^^,a  'b 

a  large  number  of  castles  and  strona^*  «-Ka 
•    <-i-Si J  1 1.4.  <.i.-4.  j:_*-:_i»""*       ^ 


in  Galloway,  and  brought  that  di8tricC"^et"vvJ 
the   dominion  of  King   Robert.      ^ 
Bruce's  success  in  Gallowav  was  cp 
in  a  contemporary  poem.  While  Ki- 
was  engaged  on  an  expedition  '  i 

Isle  of  Man,  Edward  Bruce  gaintf 
of  the  town  of  Dunde*.    Beforl 
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U13,  he  beaieged  Stdrling  Castle,  then  almoet 
iba  but  fortress  held  in  Scotland  for  Uie 
iaag  of  England.  Philip  de  Mowbray,  go- 
of tlw  castle,  after  a  vigoroas  defence, 
I  into  a  treatv  to  surrender  it  to  Ed- 
Bruoe  in  the  following  midsummer,  if 
relieved.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were 
ired  of  by  Eang  Robert,  who,  how- 
adhered  to  them.  The  attempt  of  the 
army  to  relieve  Stirling  Castle  led, 
14,  to  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  at 
Edward  Bruce  was  one  of  the  chief 
dera,  and  led  the  right  column  of 
Scottish  army.  In  the  following  year 
~  Bruce,  in  conjunction  with  Douglas, 
NinlhumDerland  and  Yorkshire, 
Urge  contributions,  and  returned  to 
•A  with  great  spoil.  In  1316,  in  a 
tion  of  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  com- 
of  Scotland,  held  at  Ayr,  an  ordinance 
enacted  that  Edward  Bruce  should  be 
■Mniaed  as  king,  in  the  event  of  the  death 
llba  brother  Robert  without  male  heirs. 
Uvard  Bruce  is  described  as  a  valiant  and 
•ptrienced  soldier,  but  rashly  impetuous. 
Ksiaaaidtohaye  aspired  to  sbarethe  kingship 
tf  Scotland  with  his  brother.  This  circum- 
Mnee  is  supposed  to  have  induced  King 
Mart  to  favour  an  expedition  against  the 
bglish  in  Ireland,  which  Edward  Bruce 
'M  invit«d  to  undertake  by  some  of  the 
Mtive  chiefe  there  who  regarded  him  as 
Ikeeoded  from  the  same  ancestors  as  them- 
'  Aea.    Edward  Bruce  landed  in  Ulster  in 

tl315,  with  about  six  thousand  men, 
panied  by  the  Earl  of  Moray  and  other 
sh  commanders.  The  Scots,  with  their 
allies,  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
'nRnek&rgus,  laid  siege  to  its  strong  citadel, 

i Bruce  was  crowned  as  king  of  Ireland. 
trd  Bruce  encountered  and  defeated  on 
ttml  occasions  the  forces  of  the  English 

Cnment  in  Ireland.  Robert  Bruce  nav- 
•trived  with  reinforcements  from  Soot- 
W^  he  and  his  brother,  early  in  1317, 
■■died  from  Ulster  to  the  south  of  Ire- 
hii.  After  the  return  of  King  Robert  to 
Sailand,  Edward  Bruce  continued  at  Car- 
^Utrgos  as  king  of  Ireland.  Bulls  were 
kttA  Dy  Pope  i^lin  XXII  for  the  purpose 
<f  Attaching  the  Irish  clergy  from  the  cause 
tfUward  Bruce.  The  archbishops  of  Dub- 
Ki-iBd  Cashel  and  other  dignitaries  were 
wJBJiied  by  the  pope  to  warn  ecclesiastics 
ta  danat  m>m  inciting  the  Irish  people 
^iaat  the  king  of  England,  and  public 
aseaannunicationa  were  denounced  against 
tea  who  persisted  in  that  course.  A  re- 
latduetion  of  one  of  those  papal  instruments 
ifpwa  in  the  third  part  of  '  Facsimiles  of 
Vtiioiial  Manoacripta  of  Ireland.'    Barbour 


alleged  that  Edward  Bruce  defeated  the 
troops  of  the  English  in  Ireland  in  nineteen 
engagements,  in  which  he  had  not  more  than 
one  man  against  five,  and  that  he  was  in  a 
'  good  way  to  conquer  the  entire  land,  as  he 
hod  the  Irish  on  his  side,  and  held  possession 
of  Ulster.  The  poet  adds,  however,  that 
Bruce's  fortunes  were  marred  by  his  '  out- 
rageous' pride.  In  the  autumn  of  1318,  Ed- 
ward Bruce  projected  another  descent  upon 
Leinster.  To  prevent  this  movement,  a 
large  army  was  mustered  bv  the  colonists. 
Bruce's  chief  advisers  counselled  him  against 
coming  to  an  engagement  with  forces  nume- 
rically superior  to  those  under  his  command. 
He,  however,  declined  to  take  their  advice, 
and  would  not  wait  for  reinforcements.  In 
October  a  conflict  took  place  near  Dundalk, 
in  which  Bruce  was  slain  and  his  forces  put 
to  flight.  Bruce's  corpse  was  found  on  tha 
field,  with  that  of  John  de  Maupas  stretched 
upon  it.  The  quarters  of  Edward  Bruce's 
body  were  set  up  as  trophies  in  the  chief 
towns  of  the  English  colony  in  Ireland,  and 
his  head  was  presented  to  Edward  II  in 
England.  Barbour  averred  that  the  head 
was  not  Bruce's,  but  that  of  his  devoted 
follower,  Gilbert  Harper,  who  wore  his  ar- 
mour on  the  day  of  battle.  Owing  to  the 
death  of  Edward  Bruce  new  legislative  ar- 
rangements were  made  relative  to  the  royal 
succession  in  Scotland.  An  instrument  is 
extant  by  which  Robert  Bruce  confirmed  a 
grant  of'^land  which  had  been  made  by  his 
brother  Edward  as  king  of  Ireland.  The 
most  detailed  account  of  Edward  Bruce's 
proceedings  in  Ireland  is  contained  in  Latin 
annals  of  that  country  appended  by  Camden 
to  his  '  Britannia '  in  1607.  A  new  edition 
of  these  annals,  in  which  the  oversights  of 
Camden  have  been  corrected  by  collation 
with  the  manuscript,  was  printed  in  the 
London  Rolls  Series  in  1888.  John  Barbour, 
ardideacon  of  Aberdeen,  in  his  poem,  com- 
posed about  1375,  tells  little  of  Edward  Bruce 
except  in  connection  with  his  transactions  in 
Ireland  and  death  there.  Many  records  illus- 
trative of  affairs  in  Ireland  during  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Bnices  there  are  included  among 
'  Historical  and  Municipal  Documents  of  Ire- 
land,' published  in  the  London  Rolls  Series 
in  1870. 

[Johannis  de  Fordun  Chronica  gentis  Seoto- 
mm,  ed.  T.  Heame  1722,  W.  Goodall  177«, 
and  W.  F.  Skene  1871 ;  Acts  of  Parliament  of 
ScotlHnd,  1814;  Annab  of  Scotland,  by  Lord 
Hailes,  1819;  Annala  of  Kinsdom  of  Ireland, 
1848  ;  Hiat.  of  Viceroys  of  JreUnd,  186S  ;  Hist, 
of  Scotland,  by  P.  F.  Tytler  1864,  and  J.  H. 
Barton  1867;  Facsimiles  of  National  Manu- 
scripts of  Scotland,  part  ii.  1870 ;  The  Bmcc. 
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ed.  W.  Sbest,  1870;  Chronidee  of  Edward  I 
and  Edvard  II,  ed.  Stnbbs,  1882-3 ;  Ch&rtn- 
larits  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  1884-6.1 

J.  T.  4. 

BRUCE,  EDWARD,  Lord  Kistoes  and 
Babos  Bbtjcb  op  KiNtoBS  (1649P-1611), 
judge,  bom  about  1549,  was  second  son  of 
Sir  Edward  Bruoe  of  Blairhall  in  the 
county  of  Clackmannan,  by  Alison,  daughter 
of  William  Reid  of  Aikenhead  in  the  same 
county,  sister  of  Robert  Reid,  bishop  of 
Orkney,  and  descended  from  Robert  de  Brus, 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  in  1266.  His 
early  history  is  from  the  loss  of  the  records 
obscure,  and  the  date  at  whieh  he  became 
an  adTOcate  is  not  known,  nor  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  judge  of  the  com- 
missary court  of  Edinburgh,  though  it  is  nntil  February,  and  consequently  did  no 
clear  from  the  Pitmedden  manuscnpt  pre-  |  arrive  until  after  the  execution  of  Eeses 
served  in  the  Advocates'  Library  that  he  !  Accordingly  the  king  now  instructed  then 
succeeded  Robert  Maitland,  dean  of  Aber^  >  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  formal  deolaratioi 
deen,  who  had  been  superseded  in  the  office  from  the  queen  and  council  that  he  wa 
of  lord  of  session  in  1676.  It  does  not,  how-  '  free  of  all  complioity  in  any  intrigues  tha 
ever,  appear  whether  the  dean  lost  his  posi-  [  had  ever  been  set  on  feot  agiainst  her,  am 
tion  as  commissary  at  that  or  at  a  subsequent   particularly  in  the  late  conspiracy,  and  ai 


oeming  the  estate  of  the  two  borden  aac 
two  realms.'  Probably  he  was  secretly  in' 
structed  to  sound  the  queen  and  council  u 
to  the  real  position  of  Bis  master's  chuicci 
of  obtaining  the  succession,  but  if  so  thi 
mission  appears  in  that  respect  to  have  beei 
a  wholly  fruitless  one.  Early  in  1601,  01 
tiie  eve  of  the  discovery  of  Hoe  Essex  plot 
James,  who  had  for  some  time  been  in  seore: 
oorrespondraice  with  iiie  conspirators,  deter 
mined  to  send  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Edwan 
Bruce  to  London,  ostensibly  upon  a  missioi 
of  no  special  importance,  but  really  for  thi 
pnipose  of  ascertaining  the  precise  poeturi 
of  affairs  in  the  country  and  the  prospect 
of  the  plot,  with  a  view  to  possible  co-opera 
tion.     The  envoys,  however,  did  not  star 


date,  but  it  is  certain  that  Bruce  was  one  of 
the  commissaries  in  1688.  In  this  year  he 
received  a  grant  of  the  abbey  of  Kinloss  in 
Ayrshire,  to  hold  in  commendam  for  his  life. 


assurance  of  bis  succession  to  the  throne  01 
her  decease.  They  obtsuned  an  early  audi 
ence  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  who  axacteid  froi 
them  a  pledge  (1)  that  the  king  should  aban 


subject  to  an  annuity  payable  to  the  abbot,  don  all  attempts  to  obtain  parliamentary  0 
and  a  rent  of  500  merks  pa3rable  to  the  otherrecognitionofhistitle  tothesuocessioi 
crown.  About  the  same  date  he  was  ap-  as  the  condition  of  holding  commiiiuf»tioi 
pointed  one  of  the  deputes  of  the  lord-justice-  1  with  them,  and  (2)  that  all  such  ooBunun] 
general  of  Scotland.  Four  years  later  we  cations  should  be  kept  perfectly  secret.  Th 
find  him  energetically  defending  the  right  of   result  was  the  celebrated  correspondence  he 


the  lords  spiritual  to  sit  in  parliament,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  petition  presented  by  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Scottish  church  pray- 
ing that  they  might  be  expelled,  and  in  the 
result  the  petition  was  dismissed.  The  popish 
conspiracy  of  1594  brotight  Bruce  into  con- 
siderable prominence.  In  1694  Bruce  was 
despatched,  with  James  Colvill,  laird  of  Ester 
or  Easter  Wemyss,  to  the  English  court  to 
remonstrate  with  the  queen  upon  the  coun- 
tenance which  she  afforded  to  tihe  popish 
conspiracy  by  harbouring  Bothwell,  to  com- 
plain of  the  conduct  of  her  ambassador,  Lord 
Zouche,  in  carrying  on  secret  negotiations 
with  him,  and  to  ask  for  a  subsidy  to  help 
in  crushing  the  conspiracy.  His  mission  was 
partially  successful.  In  1597  Bruce  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
levying  of  an  aid  grantad  by  parliament  to 
provide  fimds  for  the  diplomatic  service  and 
other  purposes.  The  same  year  (2  Dec.)  he 
was  mnde  a  lord  of  session.  On  15  March 
1698  Bruoe  was  again  sent  to  the  English 
court  to  make  the  king's  apologies  for  cer- 
tain offences  of  which  Elizabeth  complained, 


tween  James  and  Cecil,  part,  of  which  wa 
published  by  Lord  Hail^  in  1766,  and  c 
which  another  portion  has  since  been  edite 
fbr  the  Camden  Society.  Bruce  accompanie 
James  to  England  on  his  accession,  was  ne 
turalised  by  act  of  parliament,  and  made 
membo:  of  theprivy  council  in  both  kingdomi 
He  was  also  (22  Feb.  1608)  raised  to  the  peei 
age  by  the  title  of  Baron  Bruce  of  Kinloat 
and  on  16  May  following  was  appointed  to  th 
maeterslup  of  the  rolls  in  succession  to  Si 
Homas  ^ferton.  In  1606  the  university  c 
Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  de^free  < 
M.A.  In  1608-9  his  daughter  Christian 
married  William  Cavendish,  afterwards  tb 
second  earl  of  Devonshire,  the  king  hlmse' 
giving  the  bride  away  and  making  her  foi 
tnne  up  to  10,000/.  He  died  very  suddenl 
on  14  Jan.  1610-11.  in  his  sixty-sec<»td  yeai 
and  was  buried  m  iba  Rolls  Chapel  i 
Chancery  Lane.  His  eldest  son,  Loixl  E<3 
ward  Bruce,  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  Si 
Edward  Saocville,  afterwards  earl  of  Dorset 
near  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  1618.  His  heai 
was  discovered  embalmed  in  a  silver  cas* 
'  and  to  prepare  some  other  particulars  con-    bearing  his  name  and  arms,  in  the  abbe 
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dmnk  ai  Culross  in  F^hriiire  in  1808. 
His  ymin«r  bcother  Thomas  was  created 
£iii  itf  Etein  <m  21  June  1Q8S,  and  Baron 
Braee  of  WboElton  in  Yorksbira  aa  I  Aug. 
ISIL  The  tlurd  son,  Bohert,  was  oieatea 
BaroB  Bruoe  of  Skelton  in  Yorkahite,  Vis- 
eoot  Bruce  of  Ampthill  in  Bedibrdahiie, 
■nd  Eari.  of  Aylesboiy  in  Buekinghamshixe 
an  18  Maieh  1663-4  [see  Bbvoe,  Bobhbi, 
Bid  of  AilMbacy]. 

[Aeto   Fftrl.  of  Scotland,  iii  484,  iy.  149; 

Lottos  of  John  Cohille  (Bannatyne  Olnb),  298; 

V  Bt«in's  Trials,  i.  128 ;  Spottiswoode's  Hist.  «f 

^  tkCkiirdi  of8cocIand(Bannatjne  Olnb),  ii.  822, 

i2t;  Mojits'a  Uamoizs  (Sanimtone  Clnb),  117, 

117, 189 ;  Wood's  Fasti  Ozon.  (Kiss),  i.  811-12, 

tfl;  ObL  State  F^mts  (Scotland  160»-160>),  ii. 

H9, 6M.  MS.  70S.  746, 748 ;  Binb's  Uemotrs,  i. 

i:s,iLM9,  adfin.;  Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities, 

ill  414 ;  iMbaa  of  Sir  Bob«it  Cecil  (Qunden 

iaaetr),  76;   Dngdale's  Chion.  Sez.  100,  101  ; 

I  i^acdau'aOrig.SSS;  Gomspondence  of  James  VI 

vitb  Sir  Bobeit  Cecil,  zxr.  38,  46-9,  61,  78 ; 

HaiWs  Secret  Corre^>ondence  of  Sir  Bobert 

CboI  with  James  TI,  pp.  6, 6,  et  passim ;  Ferrerii 

HisC  Abb.  de  Eioloea  (Bannatyne  Club),  zi. ; 

Sar&Ms's  Hist,  of  England  (1608-48),  i.  62 ; 

OolIiB^a  Peerage  (Bryc^),  r.  823-4 ;  Burnet's 

Own  Time  (Ozted  edition),  i.  14 ;  Ootnt  and 

Baiaa«f  JiaiiM*I,L7,104;  Statntesofthe  Beabn, 

ir.  MIS ;  Aicbanlogia,  zx.  61S_;  f  oss's  Lires  of 

eke  Judges;   Bmnton  and  Eaig's  Seaatois  of 

theCoUcgeof  Jastice.]  J.  KL  K. 

BaJJOB,Sa  FR£D£BICK  WILLIAM 
.  AOOLPHUS  (1814-1867),  diplomatist,  was 
■  tke  youngest  of  the  three  k»is  of  Thonaas 
I  firon^  aereBth  earl  of  Elgin  [q.  v.],  and  hi» 
Moond  wife  Elisabeth,  yoiuwest  daughter  of 
I  'inwTmmnhrnnrlOinrnlrl  nfnmnilrinr  Fifr 
I  iin.    He  was  bom  at  Broomhall,  Fifeshiie, 
on  14  A^  1814,  and  on  9  Feb.  1843  was  a^ 
teebed  to  Lotd  Ashbuiiton'B  mission  to  Wash- 
a^iOBL,  mtaming  to  England  with  his  lord- 
ibp  in  Septonber  of  that  year.    On  9  Feb. 
1844  be  wae  M>poi«tod  colonial  seoieta^  at 
Raagiusig,  which  place  he  held  until  1646, 
vbeat  on  Z7  June  he  became  lieutonaat-gorer^ 
Mr  of  Ketwfonndland.    His  next  change  was 
to  Saeie,  with  the  appointment  of  consul- 
raMcal  in  the  lepablio  of  Bolivia  on  23  July 
1847,  and  m  14  April  1848  he  was  accredited 
IS  tiimrgk  d'a£hiree.    He  was  named  chaig£ 
fafluMs  to  tbe  Oriental  mpublic  of  the  IJra- 
raajr  on  29  Aug.  1861,  and  on  3  Aug.  1853 
beeanw  agent  and  ocMisul-general  in  ^nt  in 
tke  alaoa  (rf  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Murray.    On  his 
fantW,  James  Rniee,  the  eighth  earl  of 
E^in,  bewr  appointed  ambassador  extaaor^ 
diosfy  toCKina,  he  accompanied  him  as  prin- 
ts secretaiT  in  April  1867.    He  brought 
bow  (18  Sept.  1867)  the  treaty  with.Cbina 
TOL  in. 


signed  at  Tientsin  on  26  June  1868,  and  was 
inadeaO.B.on28Sept.  His  diplomatic  tact 
was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  home  go- 
Temment,  lor  he  was  appointed  on  2  Dec. 
1868  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  emperor  of  Ohin^i,  and  on 
1  March  ^ollowivg  coief  superintendent  of 
British  trade  in  that  couabry.  His  mission 
was  prevented  from  proceew^  to  Fekin  by 
the  o^oaition  made  by  the  Chinese.  The 
missiontherefiweretuznedtoShanghae,  where 
it  remained  until  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  26  June  1868  at  Fekin  on  24  Oct.  1860. 
He  proceeded  to  Fekin  on  7  Not.  1860,  but 
withdrew  to  Tientsin  for  the  winter,  while 
arrangements  were  made  for  putting  a  resi- 
dence in  order  for  his  reception.  The  mission 
was  established  at  Fekin  on  26  March  1861, 
but  it  was  not  until  2  April  that  Sir  Frede- 
rick Brace  paid  a  visit  to  Frinee  Kung.  (hi 
the  removal  of  Lord  I^ons  from  Washington 
to  Constantinople,  he  was  selected  to  till  the 
important  office  of  British  representative  at 
Wasfaington^on  1  March  1866.  He  was  made 
a  K,C.B.  of  the  civil  division  on  12  Dei;.  1862, 
and  received  the  grand  cross  oi  the  order  on 
17  March  1 866.  He  was  appointed  umpire  by 
the  commission  named  under  the  convention 
of  1864,  concluded  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  States  of  Colom- 
bia, for  the  adjustment  of  claims  of  American 
citisens  against  the  Colombian  government. 
He  died  at  Boeton  in  the  United  States  on 
19  S^t.  1867,  when  his  remains  were  em- 
balmed, and,  being  conveyed  to  Scotland, 
were  interred  at  Dtufermline  Abbev  on  8  Oct. 
The  American  press  spoke  in  eulc^stic  terms 
of  his  amiable  personal  qualities  and  of  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  exercised  his  minis- 
terial functions.    He  died  unmarried. 

[Gent.  Mag.  fbr  1867,  pt.  ii.  677-8 ;  Hertslet's 
Foreign  Office  Uste,  tfanih  1868,  p.  187 ;  Bosl- 
ger's  History  of  China,  vol.  iii.  (1884).] 

a.  C.  B. 

BRUCE,  JAMES  (1660  f-1780),  Irish 
presbytarion  minister,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Michael  Bruce  (1636-1693)  [q.  v.]  He 
was  called  to  Cammoney,  county  Antrim, 
but  preferred  a  settlement  at  Killeleagh, 
county  Down  (near  Killinchy,  his  father's 
place),  where  he  was  ordained  after  6  Nov. 
1684.  In  AprU  1689  occurred  '  the  break  of 
Killeleagh,'  when  the  protestants  were  routed 
and  Killeleagh  castle  deserted  by  its  garrison. 
Bruce  fled  to  Scotland,  but  returned  in  1691 
or  1092,  when  Ulster  was  at  peace.  In  1696 
he  secured,  firom  the  presbyterian  proprietors 
of  the  Killeleagh  estate  endowmente  for  the 
presbyterian  ministerat  Killeleagh  (and  three 
others)  in  the  shape  of  a  lease  of  lands  at  a 
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nominal  rent.  More  important  was  his  suc- 
cess in  estaMishing  at  IQlleleagli  in  1697  a 
'  philosophical  school '  for  the  training  of  the 
presbyterian  ministry  and  gentir,  which 
proved  obnoxious  to  the  episcopalians,  and 
was  dosed  in  1714  In  1699  Bruce  was 
appointed  one  of  the  synod's  trustees  for  the 
management  of  the  reohtm  donum,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  office  till  his  death.  His  con- 
gregation was  large ;  at  his  communion  on 
2  Ji3y  1704  there  were  seven  successive  tables, 
and  the  services  began  at  7  a.x.  and  lasted 
till  evening.  A  new  meeting-house  was  built 
for  him,  probably  in  1692.  In  the  nonsub- 
scription  controversy  (1720-6)  Bruce  sided 
with  the  subscribers  (himself  signing  the 
Westminster  Confession  in  1721),  but  was 
unwilling  to  cut  off  the  nonsubscribers  from  , 
fellowship.  His  presbytery  (Down)  was  in 
1725  divided  into  Down  and  Killeleagh, 
those  (including  Bruce)  who  were  against 
disowning  the  nonsubscribers  being  placed 
in  the  latter.  Bruce  died  on  17  Feb.  1730. 
His  will  (dated  in  February  1725)  directs 
his  burial  at  KiUeleagh,  where  he  was  in- 
terred on  24  Feb.  Traiiition  places  the  spot 
eastward  of  the  episcopal  church.  He  mar- 
ried, 26  Sept.  1685,  Margaret  (died  May 
1706),  daughter  of  Lieutenant-colonel  James 
Trail  of  Tuliychin,  near  KiUeleagh,  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Hamilton,  brother  of  the 
first  Lord  Clandeboye.  He  had  ten  children, 
of  whom  three  sons  and  three  daughters 
survived  him.  His  sons  Michael  [q.v.land 
Patrick  were  presbyterian  ministers ;  Wil- . 
liam  [q.  v.]  was  a  publisher.  From  his  son 
Patrick  (1692-1782),  minister  successively 
of  Drumbo,  co.  Down,  Eillallan,  Renfrew-  | 
shire,  and  Killeleagh,  are  lineally  descended  j 
the  Hervey  Bruces  of  Downhill,  baronets  ' 
since  1804.  Bruce  published  nothing.  In 
Daniel  Mussenden's  manuscript  volume  of ; 
sermon  notes  is  an  abstract  of  Bruce's 
sermon  (Prov.  viii.  17)  at  a  communion 
in  Belfast,  20  Aug.  170J,  which  is  strongly  ' 
Calvinistie.  < 

[McCreery's  Presb.  Ministers  of  Killeleagh,  j 
1875,  pp.  90  sq. ;  Porter's  Seven  Bruces,  in  N. 
Whig,  16  April  1885;  Reid's  Hist.  Presb.  Ch.in  ' 
Ireland(KilIen^l867,ii.477.619;[Kirlipatrick'8] 
Historical  Essay  upon  the  Loyalty  of  Presby-  ' 
terians,  1713,  p.  606  ;  Bruce's  appendix  to  Tow- 
good's  Diss.  Gent.  Letters,  1816.  p.  369  ;  Disciple 
(Belfast),  April  1883,  p.  100;  BelfaKt  Funeral 
Begister    (presbyterian) ;    manuscript    extracts  1 
from  Minutes  of  General  Synod ;  Mussenden's  ' 
manuscript  sermon  notes,  1704-20,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  descendant  of  Bruce.]  A.  Q-.      | 

BRUCE,  JAMES  (1730-1794),  African 
traveller,  son  of  David  Bruce  of  Kinnaird  , 
and  Marion  Graham  of  Airth,  was  bom  at  ' 


Kinnaird,  Stirlingshire,  on  14  Dec.  1730.  I 

was  educated  at  Harrow,  and '  inclined  to  tl 
profession  of  a  clergyman,'  '  for  which,'  I 
master  assured  his  father,  '  he  has  sufficie 
gravity.'  He  nevertheless  complied  wi 
his  father's  wish  that  he  should  study  It' 
untQ  it  became  evident  that  a  pursuit  invot 
ing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Roman  as  wi 
as  Scotch  jurisprudence  was  too  distastei 
to  him  to  be  prosecuted  to  any  good  jnupa 
He  had  in  the  meantime  invigorated  his  01 
ginally  delicate  constitution  by  exercise  ai 
sport  ,*  and  now,  athletic,  daring,  and  six  fe 
four,  seemed  made  for  a  life  01  travel  ai 
adventure.  While  soliciting  permission 
settle  as  a  trader  in  India,  his  ideas  receivi 
a  new  direction  from  his  msirriage  wi 
Adriana  Allan,  the  orphan  daughter  of 
wine  merchant  in  Portugal.  To  gratify  b 
mother  he  took  a  share  in  the  busmess ;  b 
his  wife's  death  in  1764,  after  a  union  of  on 
nine  months,  destroyed  his  interest  in  tl 
calling,  and  to  detach  himself  gradually  fro 
it  he  visited  Spain  and  Portural  under  pi 
text  ofinspectmg  the  vintage.  Twoincideii 
arising  out  of  this  excursion  aided  to  det< 
mine  his  subsequent  career.  Having  form 
the  project  of  examining  the  manuscripts 
the  Escurial,  he  was  led  to  study  Arab 
which  incidentally  directed  his  attention 
the  ancient  classical  language  of  Abyssini 
and,  having  observed  the  unprotected  corn 
tion  of  Ferrol,  he  submitted,  upon  the  ot 
break  of  hostibties  with  Spain,  a  propositi 
to  the  English  government  for  an  attack  np 
the  place.  The  scheme,  though  not  cam 
into  effect,  gained  him  the  notice  of  Lc 
Halifax,  and  the  offer  of  the  consulate 
Algiers,  with  a  commission  to  examine  t 
remains  of  ancient  architecture  described  I 
not  delineated  by  Dr.  Shaw.  According 
his  own  statement,  this  proposal  was  acoQ 
panied  by  the  promise  of  a  baronetcy  wb 
his  mission  should  be  completed,  and  t 
pledge  that  he  should  be  assisted  by  a  depii 
to  attend  to  consular  business  while  he '« 
engaged  in  archseological  research.  StX 
hints  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  extendi 
his  explorationsto  the  Nile  took  the  strong 
hold  upon  his  imagination,  and  to  reach 
source  now  became  the  main  purpose  of 
life.  To  qualify  himself  yet  further  for 
undertaking,  he  spent  six  months  in  lb 
studying  antiquities,  and  obtained  the  1 
vices  of  an  accomplished  draughtsman^ 
young  Bolognese  named  Luigi  Balugi 
Before  engaging  him  he  had  visited  Psestv 
and  made  the  first  accurate  drawings  e 
taken  of  the  ruins,  a  fortunate  step  for 
own  reputation,  as  it  refuted  the  cha: 
subsequently  brought  against  him  of  ent 
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JytHtenca  npon  Balngani  and  appropriation 
d  tbe  litter's  work.  He  anived  at  Algiers 
■  16  Much  1768. 
Hie  Alserine  cnnstilate  was  a  post  of 
ingcr  and  difficulty  at  all  times,  and  Baba 
Ali,tlie  dqr  to  whcnn  Bruoe  was  accredited, 
IkoQ^  not  devoid  of  acertain  barbaric  magna- 
niitf  ,  ma  even  more  ferocious  and  imprao- 
tidUe  than  the  generality.  The  injudicious 
naUirfBrace's  predecessor  at  the  de/s  de- 
and  had  greatly  encouraged  the  latter's  in- 
nkice.  Bmce's  presents  were  judged  insuffi- 
deat,iiul  with  great  public  spirit  he  advanced 
tattbta  20(M,  firom  nis  own  pocket, '  rather 
tliD,  in  my  tima,  his  majesty  should  lose  the 
■fadmit  of  this  people. '  llheae  affectionate 
!«s>ia,in  &ct,  were  not  without  grounds  of 
ea^aint.  Blank  passports,  intended,  when 
isiy  filled  up,  to  exempt  English  ships  from 

rets  belonging  to  a  friendly  power,  had 
into  the  hancb  of  the  French,  who,  to 
ina^  their  enemy's  credit,  had  sold  them 
toaationa  at  war  with  Algiers.  The  English, 
fading  their  passes  thus  invalidated,  had 
■lea  written  papers,  which  the  Algerines 
3nU  not  read,  and  of  course  disregarded. 
Brace  had  need  of  all  his  courage  and  Mdress. 
Ik  two  years  and  a  quarter  during  which  he 
Ud  office  passed  in  a  series  of  dilutes  with 
48  Algerine  ruler,  which  frequently  involved 
bi  in  great  danger,  but  in  which  he  usually 
■mralud  by  his  nndeviating  firmness.  At 
lagth,  in  August  1766,  finding  that  no  as- 
WiQt  irai  likely  to  be  given  him,  he  re- 
aped his  appointment,  and  departed  on  an 
B^logicaTtonr  through  Barbary,  fortified 
VA«  protectioa  of  the  old  dey,  who  secretly 
"toed  his  spirit.  With  the  aid  of  his 
inghumui  and  a  camera  obscura,  he  made 
imat  aomber  of  most  elaborate  and  beau- 
>nl  fawingB  of  the  remains  of  Roman 
^■8>ifioenee  extant  in  the  now  uninhabited 
wt  These  drawings,  which  were  exhibited 
BtheLutitute  of  British  Architects  in  1837, 
■■^Ktly  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants, 
■dpar^  in  the  royal  collection  at  Windsor. 
(wkI  Flavfair  finds  them  to  be  for  the  most 
FBTirtuaUy  in  dnplicatCL  but  taken  from 
^Wy  different  pomts  oi  view;  one  copy 
P*»My  by  Brace,  the  other,  distinguished  by 
"'Btroduction  of  conventional  ornaments, 
li^iMy  by  Balngani.  Colonel  Playfeir's 
•*>  (labgrate  work  has  sap^seded  the  im- 
port account  published  by  Bruce  himself, 
wWsTBsearchee  have  impressed  him  with 
■«  fiilkst  conviction  of  tne  accuracy  and 
^■^tioasness  of  his  predecessor,  in  whose 
jy^tiont  he  has  discovered  only  one  error, 
^'■wt  important  ruins  visited  and  sketched 
I^Bfoee  were  those  at  Tebessa,  Spaitla,  Ta- 
■"!», Tiidnu,  and  Cirta.    .A^morethan 


a  year's  travel  through  Barbary,  at  the  close 
of  which  he  underwent  great  danger  from 
&mine  and  pestilence  at  Bengasi,  Bruce  em- 
barked at  Ptolemeta  for  Candia,  was  ship- 
wrecked, cast  helpless  on  the  Afncati  coast, 
beaten  uid  plundered  by  the  Arabs,  and  con- 
tracted an  ague  from  his  immersion,  which  he 
could  never  entirely  shake  off.  His  drawings 
had  fortunatelv  been  placed  in  safety  at 
Smyrna.  Having,  after  a  considerable  delay 
at  Bengasi,  made  his  way  to  Crete,  and  par- 
tially got  rid  of  his  ague  and  fever,  he 
procee£d  with  indomitable  spirit  to  Syria, 
sketched  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec, 
and,  after  hesitating  whether  he  should  not 
go  to  Tartary  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus, 
arrived  in  Egypt  in  July  1768.  Having  con- 
ciliated All  Bey,  the  chief  of  the  Mameluke 
rulers  of  Egypt,  by  his  real  skill  in  medicine 
and  supposed  knowledge  of  astrology,  and 
thus  obtained  recommendatory  letters  to  the 
sheriff  of  Mecca,  the  naib  of  Masuah,  Bas 
Michael  the  Abyssinian  prime  minister,  imd 
other  chieftains  and  potentates,  and  being 
also  provided  with  a  mmition  to  the  Qreeks 
in  Abyssinia  from  their  patriarch  in  Egypt, 
Bruce  sailed  up  the  Nile  to  Assouan,  visited 
the  ruins  of  Xarnak  and  Luxor,  and  embarked 
at  CoBseir  for  a  vOTage  on  the  Red  Sea.  He 
proceeded  to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  re- 
traced his  course  to  Jidda,  and  crossed  from 
thence  to  Masuah,  the  port  of  Abyssinia, 
where  he  landed  on  19  Seat- 1769.  The  place, 
inhabited  by  a  mongrel  breed  of  Amcaa 
savages  and  Tnrkish  janissaries,  was  little 
better  than  a  den  of  assassins.  It  had,  how- 
ever one  honest  inhabitant,  Aohmet,  the 
nephew  of  the  naib  or  governor,  who  took 
Brace's  part  and  saved  nis  life,  powerfully 
aided  by  the  fame  of  a  salute  which  his 
countrvmen  had  fired  in  his  honour  when  he 
quitted  Jidda,  and  by  his  credentials  to  the 
Abyssinian  ras,  whose  wrath  the  naib  had 
already  provoked,  and  whom  he  feared  to 
offend  further.  Brace  ultimately  quitted  the 
Bed  Sea  coast  on  16  Nov.,  bound  for  Chmdar, 
the  capital  of  Abyssinia.  He  reached  his 
destination  on  14  Feb.  1770,  after  a  toilsome 
march,  in  which  he  experienced  great  diffi- 
culties from  scantiness  of  provisions,  from 
the  transport  of  his  heavy  instruments,  and 
from  altercations  with  petty  chie&  on  the 
road.  In  his  march  he  witnessed  the  bar- 
barous Abvssinian  custom  of  eating  raw  meat 
cut  from  the  living  animal,  which  ne  brought 
such  undeserved  discredit  upon  himsdf  by 
relating ;  and  visited  the  ruins  of  Axum,  his 
imperfect  description  of  which  is  more  justly 
open  to  critioinn.  It  was  nearly  160  years 
smoe  any  European  had  visited  Abyssinia, 
except  Poucet,  the  French  surgeon,  towards 
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the  end  of  the  seyenteenth  centvy,  and  three 
Fianciscait  moaka  who  had  found  their  way 
about  1750,  hut  had  publidied  no  account  of 
their  tcavels,  and  prooably  never  returned. 

The  name  AbyBsinia  is  derired  from  an 
Arabic  word  signifying  oonfiiaon ;  and  the 
term — intended  to  denote  the  mixture  of  races 
in  the  population  of  the  country — ^was,  in 
Bruce's  time  as  now,  accurately  deacriptiveof 
its  political  condition.  Altihoiigfa  the  tbzone 
was  still  filled  by  a  reputed  ^oendant  of 
Solomon,  the  prestige  of  royalty  had  well- 
oigh  disaraeaied,  and  the  country  was  vir- 
tually dinaed  among  a  nuniberof  ptovineial 
gavtXBon,  whose  revolts  against  the  nominal 
sovereign  and  contentions  among  themselves 
kept  it  m  a  state  of  utter  anaicny.  At  the 
time  of  Bruce's  arrival  the  post  of  ras  or 
vijsier  wasfilledby  the  aged  Michael,  gDvemor 
of  Tigr£,  the  Warwick  of  Abyssima,  who, 
having  assassinated  one  king  and  poisoned 
anothar.  was  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  rul- 
ing in  tLe  name  of  a  third.  It  was  Bruce's 
business  to  conciliate  this  cruel  but  straight- 
forwaxd  and  highly  intelligent  personage,  as 
well  as  the  titular  king  and  ro^al  fionily, 
and  Fasil,  tbe  chieftain  in  whose  jurisdii^ioQ 
lay  the  springs  of  the  Blue  Nile,  which  Bruce, 
miQtii.1riiig  for  the  actual  source  of  the  river, 
had  made  the  goal  of  his  efforts.  This  indi- 
vidual happened  to  be  in  rebellion  at  the 
time,  whi(ui  increased  the  difficulties  oi  the 
situation.  But  Bruce,  by  physical  strength 
and  adroitness  in  manly  exercises,  by  meeence 
of  mind,  by  long  experienee  of  the  Eaet,  by 
his  veiT  foibles  of  excessive  self-assertion  and 
warmth  of  temper,  was  fitted  beyond  most 
men  to  overawe  a  barbarous  people.  When 
he  arrived  at  Gondai,  King  Teola  Haimanout 
and  Bas  Michael  wers  engaged  in  a  military 
expedition,  and  the  Greeks  and  Moors  to  whom 
he  had  letters  of  introduction  were  likewise 
absent.  Fortunately  for  him  several  persons 
of  distinction  w»e  sick  of  small-pox,  which 
prooured  him  access  to  the  queen  mother; 
and  perhaps  still  morefortunatisly  he  was  not 
at  first  allowed  to  prescribe  for  them,  greater 
confidence  being  reposed  in  a  cross  and  a 
petureoftheVir^Mary.  The  speedy  death 
of  two  of  the  patients  insured  hmi  his  own 
way  with  the  remainder,  and  their  recovery 
won  him  the  natitude  of  the  queen  mother 
and  of  Miehau's  wife,  the  young  and  beauti- 
ful Osoro  Esther,  llie  favour  thus  gained 
was  confirmed  by  his  feat  of  firing  a  tallow 
candle  ^ough  a  table,  which  Salt  found 
taJked  of  forty  years  afterwards.  Bruce  re- 
ceived an  office  about  the  king's  person,  and, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  was  made 
governor  of  the  district  of  Ras-el-Feel.  This 
Mnmmstanoe  was  eontradicted  by  Dofter 


Esther,  a  priest,  from  whom  Salt  subsequently 
obtained  information,  and  who  cannot  have 
been  actuated  by  any  animosity  to  Bruce,  as 
the  general  tenor  of  his  communications  was 
higmy  favourable  to  him.  The  appointment, 
however,  may  not  have  been  generally  known 
in  Abyssinia,  or  Bruce  himself,  who  at  the 
time  could  not  speak  Amharic,  may  have  been 
tmder  a  misapprehennon  as  to  the  extent  of 
his  authority.  In  the  spring  of  1770  he  accom- 
panied the  king  and  Auchael  on  an  expedition 
mto  Maitsha,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  from  the  king  the  inrerature  »f 
the  district  of  Oeesh,  where  the  fountaina  of 
the  Blue  Nile  are  situated,  and  of  propitiat- 
ing the  rebel  chief,  Fasil,  W  sending  medicine 
to  one  of  his  generals.  The  expeditioB  was 
unsuccessful ;  the  king  and  ras  sought  cefii^ 
in  the  latter's  government  ofTigr6,  and  Bruce 
returned  to  doadar,  where  he  spent  several 
months,  living  in  the  queen  mother's  palace 
under  her  protection,  but  exposed  to  consider- 
able danger  from  the  hostility  of  a  usurper 
who  hadbeen  elevated  to  the  nominal  throne. 
On  28  Oct.  1770  Bruce  left  Gondar  to  take 
possession  of  his  fief,  and  after  two  days' 
march  fell  in  with  the  army  of  Fasil,  who 
had  returned  to  his  aUegianoe,  and  was 
favouring  the  king's  return  to  Gondar.  Faail 
gave  Bruce  at  first  a  very  ambiguous  recep* 
tion ;  but,  overcome  by  his  intrepid  beartngpj 
and  captivated  by  his  feats  in  subduing  savaee 
horses  and  shooting  kites  upon  the  wing,  M!< 
tered  his  demeanour  entirely,  accepted  Bruoe 
tjg  his  feudatory,  naturalised  him  among  his 
Gkdla  followers,  and  dismissed  him  with  a 
favourite  horse  of  his  own,  and  instructiotu 
to  drive  the  animal  before  him  ready  saddled 
and  bridled  wherever  he  went.  Ihe  steed 
certainly  brought  the  party  security,  for  ereiy 
one  fled  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  Bruce  wiu 
finally  obliged  to  mount.  Thus  sped,  he  axv 
rived  at  the  village  of  Geesh,  and  struck  i^oi 
the  mighty  Nile,  '  not  four  yards  over,  and 
not  above  four  inches  deep,'  and  here  his  guldi 
pointed  out  to  him  '  the  nillock  of  green  sod 
which  he  has  made  so  iiunous.  Trampling 
down  the  flowers  which  mantled  the  hillside 
and  receiving  two  severe  falls  in  his  eaorei 
haste, Bruce  'stood  in  rapture  over  the  pnn 
cipal  fountain.'  '  It  is  easiw  to  guess  than  t< 
describe  the  situation  of  my  mind  at  thai 
moment — striding  on  that  spot  which  hai 
baffled  the  genius,  industry,  and  inquiry  a 
both  ancients  and  modems  for  the  oouise  o 
near  three  thousand  years.' 

Bruce,  however,  was  mistaken.  He  hau 
not  reached  the  source  of  the  true  Nile,  bu 
only  that  of  its  most  considerable  tribntur; 
With  a  frankness  which  does  him  honoui 
he  virtually  admits  the  fitct  by  pointing  ov 
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ikt,if  Ae  bnncli  by  whoee  spring  he  Btood 
It  QetA  did  not  encounter  the  Itirger  stream 
rf  the  White  Nile,  it  would  be  lost  in  the 
■odi.  He  maintains,  indeed,  that  the  Blue 
Sik  i(  the  Nile  of  the  ancients,  who  be- 
neithed  the  ]^roblem  of  its  source  to  us ;  but 
uit  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the 
afe£tioD  sent  by  Nero  evidently  ascended 
mx  the  Blue  Nile  but  the  White.  He  was 
lb  in  error — ^less  excusaUs  because  in  a 
cotiin  raeasoie  wilful — ^in  regarding  himself 
M  ths  first  European  who  had  reached  these 
intiiBB.  Pedro  Paee  the  Jeeuit  had  un- 
iukeHy  done  so  in  1616,  and  Bruce's  un- 
kuteme  attonpt  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
het  only  proves  that  lore  of  fame  is  not 
StenDythe  last  Infirmity  of  noble  minds, 
htHsybiing  much  more  unlovely  symptoms 

■  its  train.  Tbeie  is  a  sense,  however,  in 
*iidi  Brace  may  be  more  jvstly  esteemed 
lie  beoToer  of  the  fount  ot  the  Blue  Nile 
tin  Ptet,  who  stumbled  upon  it  by  accident, 
■^  ihsorbed  by  missionary  seal,  thought 
Jitk  ti  the  exploit  to  which  Bruce  had  de- 
bated his  life. 

Duiiig  trace's  absence  from  Gondar,  Einsr 
Ids  Haimanout  had  reoovMed  his  owMtal. 
IWeaty  thousand  of  Ras  Michael's  Tigr6 
mnon  occupied  the  city,  and  Bruce  was  in 
'«e  to  witness  the  vengeance  of  the  victors. 
?w  weeks  Gondar  reeked  with  massacare,  and 
■HiBied  with  hysenas  lured  by  the  scent  of 
VBnt  Broce'srononstranceswerer^rarded 
X  eUdish  weahnees.  His  draughtsman, 
U^ui,  died,  an  event  which  he  himself 
wutei  by  a  year,  and  he  ardently  longed 
a  qait  the  country.  "With  much  difficmty 
it  obtained  permission,  but  the  general  anar- 
%  pievented  his  departure.  The  queen 
lather  had  always  been  unfriendly  to  Bas 
KthaeL  Two  leading  provincial  governors, 
'^oho  and  Powussen,  espoused  her  cause,  and 
■Kposed  their  troops  between  Michael  in 
^eqital  and  lua  province  of  TigT6.  After 
■wh  indedsiTe  fitting  in  the  spring  of 
'771,  the  royal  army  was  cut  off  nom  its 
^^,  and  became  completely  disorganised 

■  *  retreat  upon  Gondar.  The  old  ras, 
'KiviB  fbrty^4nree  battles,  arrayed  himself 
■dA  of  gold,  and  sat  calmly  m  his  house 
'^^ting  his  &te.  He  was  carried  away 
pww  to  a  remote  province,  but  was  yet  to 
Vipin  and  rule  Tigr6  seven  years  until 
■•mrtL  The  Idng,  though  not  detlm)ned, 
QHied  in  virtual  captivity,  but  was  destined 
i*<^enence  many  more  changes  of  fortune 
•  MdiedamoDK.  Brace  spent  a  misMable 
T^aa,  piostiated  with  fever,  harassed  with 
*K  MM  in  constant  danger  of  his  life  from 
••iMQaUa.  On  26  Dec.  1771  he  fin^ 
fitted  Gondar,  amid  the  benedictions  and 


tears  of  Us  many  friends,  bearing  with  other 
treasuree  the  omronicles  of  the  Abyssinian 
kings  and  the  apoearyphal  book  of  Enoch  in 
the  £thiopic  version,  in  which  alone  it  is 
preserved.  Thenoxtstageof  his  journey  was 
to  be  Sennaar,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  whioh 
he  reached  after  four  months'  march  through 
a  densely  wooded  country  infested  with  wud 
beasts,  naaowwty  escaping  assaasinatioB  at  the 
hands  of  ths  treacherous  sheikh  of  Atbara. 
After  five  months'  disa^pKeable  detention  at 
Sennaar  among  'a  homd  pe(^le, whose  onlv 
Aoeupatioos  seem  war  and  treason,'  he  stvuek 
into  the  deawt>  and  (iter  incurring  dreadful 
perils,  most  graphically  described,  from  hun- 
ger, thirst,  robbers,  the  simoom,  and  moving 
pillars  of  sand,  on  29  Nov.  1772  reaohed 
Assouan,  the  frontier  town  of  Egy^t.  He 
had  been  con^Ued  to  leave  his  journals, 
drawings,  and  instnuients  behind  him  in 
the  deaeort,  but  they  were  recovered,  and  in 
March  1773  he  brought  the  hard- won  trea- 
sures safely  to  Maneillea. 

Brace  spent  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  con- 
tinent,  eiyoying  the  compliments  of  the 
fVench  savants,  recruiting  his  constitution  at 
the  baths  of  Foretta,  and  calling  to  account 
an  ItaSaa  maiquis  who  had  presumed  duriufi; 
'  his  absence  to  marry  a  ladty  to  whom  be  haa 
I  been  engaged.  On  his  amval  in  England  he 
at  first  received  great  attention,  but  a  re- 
action against  him  soon  set  in.  People  were 
scandalised  by  his  stories,  especially  such  as 
were  really  in  no  way  improbable.  As  ^ 
Eraneis  Head  puts  it,  the  devourers  of  putrid 
venison  could  not  digest  the  devourers  of 
raw  beQ£  Bruce^s  dictatorial  manner  and 
disdain  of  self-vindicatioD  also  told  against 
him.  'Mr.  Bruce's  grand  air,  gigantio height, 
and  forlHdding  brow  awed  evecybody  mto 
silence,'  says  Fanny  Bumey  in  her  lively 
sketch  of  him  at  this  time  in  a  lettM  to  Samud 
Qrisp,  adding, '  He  is  the  tallest  man  you  ever 
saw  gratis.'  No  honour  was  conferred  upon 
him,  except  the  personal  notice  of  the  king. 
Deeply  wounded,  ne  retired  to  his  patrimonial 
estate  in  Scotland,  which  had  greatly  increased 
in  valne  from  the  discovery  <^  coel;  he  post- 
poned the  publication  of  histravels,aBdmight 
have  finally  abandoned  it  but  for  the  depiKa- 
sion  of  spirits  caused  by  the  death  of  his 
second  vnfe  in  1786.  The  need  of  occupation 
and  the  instances  of  his  friend,  Daines  Bar- 
rington,  incited  him  to  composition,  and  five 
massive,  iU-arranged,  ill-digested,  but  most 
&scinatmg  volumes  made  their  appearance 
in  1790.  They  included  a  full  narrative  of 
his  travels  from  the  beginning;  a  valuable 
histoiT  of  Abyssinia, '  neglecting,'  however, 
accoTtUng  to  Murray, '  very  interesting  traits 
of  character  and  manners  that  i^pear  in  the 
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original  chronicles ; '  and  disquisitions  on  the 
history  and  reliirion  of  Egypt,  Indian  trade, 
the  invention  of  the  alphabet,  and  other  sub- 
jects, evincing  that  the  great  traveller  was 
not  a  great  scholar  or  a  judicious  critic. 
With  ul  their  faults,  fe'w  books  of  equal  com- 
pass are  equally  entertaining ;  and  few  such 
monuments  exist  of  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  a  single  traveller.  Yet  all  their  merits  and 
all  the  popularity  they  speedily  obtained 
among  general  readers  did  not  effect  the  re- 
versal of  the  verdict  already  passed  upon 
Bruce  by  literair  coteries.  With  sorrow  and 
scorn  he  left  the  vindication  of  his  name 
to  posterity.  He  shot,  entertained  visitors, 
played  with  his  children,  and, '  having  grown 
exceedingly  heav^  and  lusty,  rode  slowly  over 
his  estate  to  his  collieries,  mounted  on  a 
charger  ofgreat  power  and  size.'  Occasionally 
he  would  assume  Abyssinian  costume,  and  sit 
meditating  upon  the  past  and  the  departed, 
especially,  it  is  surmised,  his  beautiful  pro- 
tectress, Ozoro  Esther.  At  last,  on  27  April 
1794,  hastening  to  the  head  of  his  staircase  to 
hand  a  lady  to  her  carriage,  he  missed  his 
footing,  pitched  on  his  head,  and  never  spoke 
again. 

Brace's  character  is  depicted  with  incom- 
parable liveliness  by  himself.  It  is  that  of 
a  brave,  magnanimous,  and  merciful  man, 
endowed  with  excellent  abilities,  though  not 
with  first-rate  intellectual  powers,  butswayed 
to  an  undue  degree  by  self-esteem  and  the 
thirst  for  fame.  The  exaggeration  of  these 
qualities,  without  which  even  his  enterprise 
would  have  shrunk  from  his  perils,  made  him 
uncandid  to  those  whom  he  regarded  as  ri- 
vals, and  brought  imputations,  not  wholly 
undeserved,  upon  his  veracity.  As  regards 
the  bulk  and  general  tenor  of  his  narrative, 
his  truthfulness  has  been  sufficiently  esta- 
blished ;  but  vanity  and  the  passion  for  the 
picturesque  led  him  to  embellish  minor  par- 
ticulars, and  perhaps  in  some  few  instances 
to  invent  them.  The  circumstances  under 
which  his  work  was  produced  were  highly 
unfavourable  to  strict  accuracy.  Instead  of 
addressing  himself  to  his  task  immediately 
upon  his  return,  with  the  incidents  of  his 
travels  fresh  in  his  mind  and  his  journals 
open  before  him,  Bruce  delayed  for  twelve  ; 
years,  and  then  dictated  to  an  amanuensis, 
indolently  omitting  to  refer  to  the  original 
journals,  and  hence  frequently  making  a 
lamentable  confusion  of  facts  and  dates, 
which  only  came  to  light  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  his  oric^inal  manuscripts.  'In  the 
latter  part  of  his  days,'  says  his  biographer, 
Murray,  'he  seems  to  have  viewed  the  nu- 
inerons  adventures  of  his  active  life  as  in  a 
dream,  not  in  their  natural  state  as  to  time 


and  place,  but  under  the  pleasing  and  ail 
trary  change  of  memory  melting  into  inia; 
nation.'  Tnese  inaccuracies  of  detail,  ho^ 
ever,  relating  exclusively  to  things  person 
to  Bruce  himself,  in  no  way  impair  thetrai 
and  value  of  his  splendid  picture  of  Abyssini 
nor  do  they  mar  the  effect  of  his  own  gre 
figure  as  the  representative  of  British  fran 
ness  and  manliness  amid  the  weltering  chs 
of  African  cruelty,  treachery,  and  supersi 
tion.  Bis  method  of  composition,  moreovi 
if  unfavourable  to  the  strictly  historical,  w 
advantageotts  to  the  other  Lteraiy  qualiti 
of  his  work.  Fresh  from  the  author's  li] 
the  tale  comes  with  more  vividness  than 
it  had  been  compiled  from  journals;  «i 
scenes,  characters,  and  situations  are  repi 
sented  with  more  warmth  and  distinctnei 
Brace's  character  portraits  are  masterly ;  si 
although  the  long  conversations  he  recor 
are  evidently  highly  idealised,  the  essenti 
trath  is  probably  conveyed  with  as  mm 
precision  as  could  have  been  attained  by 
verbatim  report.  Not  the  least  of  his  gifts 
an  eminently  robust  and  racy  humour.  I 
will  always  remain  the  poet,  and  his  wa 
the  epic,  of  African  travet 

[The  principal  authority  for  Brace's  life  it  I 
own  Travels,  which  have  appeared  in  three  e( 
tions,  in  1790,  1806,  and  1818.  He  left  am 
finished  antobiography,  part  of  vbich  is  print 
in  the  later  editions  of  the  Travels.  They  t 
also  accompanied  by  a  biography  by  the  edit 
Alexander  Murray;  an  exceedingly  weU-'writt 
and  in  the  main  a  very  satisfactory  book.  Sag 
slight  coldness  towards  Brace's  memory  may 
explained  by  the  uneasy  relations  between  Hi 
ray  and  Bruce'e  son,  who  quarrelled  with  h 
daring  the  progress  of  the  work.  Sir  Fran 
Head's  delightful  volume  in  the  Family  Ijbn 
goes  into  the  other  extreme.  It  is  a  mere  co 
pilation  from  the  Travels,  but  executed  con  am 
by  a  kindred  spirit,  and  highly  original  in  msm 
if  not  in  matter.  Crichton's  memoir  in  Jaidii 
Naturalists'  Library  is  an  imdacious  plagiari 
from  Head.  Bruce's  Travels  in  Barba^  bl 
been  most  fully  illustrated  by  Colonel  Hayf 
(Travels  in  the  Footsteps  of  Brace,  1877).  f 
also  the  Travels  of  Lord  Valentia  and  Si 
Bruce's  principal  detractors ;  Asiatic  Be6«aid 
vol.  i. ;  Madame  d'Arblay's  Memoir  of  Dr.  Bi 
ney,  i.  298-329  ;  Beloe's  Sexagenarian,  iL  46- 
and  the  chapter  on  Alexander  Murray  in  An 
bald  Constable  and  his  Literary  Correspondei 
vol.  i.  The  excellent  article  in  the  Penny  Crc 
pxdia  is  by  Andri  Vieusseux.]  K.  Q. 

BRUCE,  JAMES  (1765  f-1806),  east 
ist,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Forfiar, 
or  about  17C5.  After  an  honourable  can 
at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  he  yn 
thence  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridi 
Ho  graduated  B.A.  in  1789,  and  took  ordf 
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BtiwEBglishehtinili.  About  1800  he  ^vms 
Mm  in  wotlAnd,  where  for  a  short  time  he 
oieated  as  a  elenrjmuui  in  the  Scottish 
epimnl  ehnrcL  Towards  the  end  of  this 
ferie^  m  1808,  was  published  hia  only  8ep»- 
nk  bteniT  wo^  '  The  Benrd  which  is 
to  to  die  MenKwy  of  Good  Hen,'  a  sermon 
ndwd  at  Dundee  on  the  death  of  G^rge 
nnaa. 
h  1S08  he  came  to  London  to  devote 
budf  to  literature,  and  was  soon  a  prolific 
m^Ktm  to  die  '  British  Gritic'  and  the 
'ArfJaaobin  Magasine  and  Review,'  the 
kHvaweeUjrjoiniial  started  ahnoet  con- 
(■ptnneoasly  wiUi,  and  conducted  on  the 
■Mnriiieirieeaa,its  morefunous  namesake 
At '  Aiitt>racobin '  of  Canning  cdelnity.  A 
ls(e{(oportion  of  tiie  articles  publishiBd  in 
tiM  renew  from  1803  to  1806  are  from 
Bnee'a  pen.  Theee  articles,  written  with 
aadenUe  ability,  are  du^  on  theologi- 
ol  aad  literary  gubjeots.  The  former  are 
ckmeterised  by  a  keen  spirit  of  partisanship, 
od  in  aimed  especially  against  the  Calvin- 
inie  ad  evangalical  parties  in  the  church. 
SiecBtempt  for  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
tkoo^  of  revolutionaiT  France  was  most 
bes^,  and  helped  to  Keep  up  the  'Anti- 
ImHn'  tradition.  For  a  list  of  the  titles 
'th«  moat  important,  see  Anderaon't '  Scot- 
tik  Ration.' 

Bnee'a  life  in  London  was  obscure,  and 
fMij  nnfortnnate.  He  was  found  dead 
Blbe  pisaage  of  the  house  in  whidi  he  lodged 
bFmm  Une,  24  March  1806. 

rAadanoD'a  Scottish  ITation;  Irving's  Book 
'astsnaa ;  Annoal  Begister,  1806,  p.  JS34.1 

A.M-L. 

BBUOE,  JAMES  (1808-1861),  journalist 
adasthor,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1808. 
He  began  his  journalistic  career  in  hia  native 
"^ and  there  he  published^  in  1840,  'The 
Siek  Kalendar  of  Aberdeen,'  an  account  of 
WMort  remarkable  trials  before  the  criminal 
Wti  ef  that  city,  and  of  the  caeee  sent  up 
htidiat  district  to  the  hig^  court  of  ju»- 

a,  bom  1746  to  1880,  with  peieonal 
emeeming  the  prisoners.  Inthefol- 
^ngyear  appoued  Ms  ' Lives  of  Eminent 
'w  of  Aberdeen,'  which  ccmtains,  amoi^ 
^  tMia^hiee,  those  of  John  Barbour, 
S^  Elphuistone,  chancellor  of  Scotland 
■da  James  m,  Jamieeon  the  painter,  and 
«JMt  Seattle. 

ijj^^naident  in  Cupar,  and  editor  of  the 
"Mite  Journal,'  he  publiahed  in  1645, 
•wtke  aame  of  'Table  Talk,'  a  series  of 
***  n**  oi>  miaeellaneoas  snlgects,  which 
•m  a  Binnte  acquaintance  with  the  Dyways 
•»«  <*ie«re  comers  of  history  and  literature, 


and,  two  years  later,  a  descriptive  '  Ghiide  to 
the  Edinburgh  and  Northern  Railway.' 

In  1847  Bruce  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner to  the  '  Scotsman '  newspaper  to  make 
inquiries  into  the  destitution  in  the  high- 
lands. The  reeults  of  his  observations  dunng 
a  three  months'  tour  appeared  in  the  '  Soots- 
man  '  from  January  to  jSarch  1847,  and  were 
afterwards  published  in  the  form  of  a  pam- 
lUet,  bearing  the  title  of  '  Letters  on  the 
Present  Condition  of  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland.'  The  emigration  of  great 
numbers  seem*  to  him  an  immediate  necee- 
mtv,  in  order  to  narrow  the  field  of  operation 
beiore  attempting  relief.  Ha  advocates  also 
the  establishment  of  a  compulsory  poor  law, 
and  the  joining  of  potato  patches  into  small 
farms;  and  he  pleads  eameetiy  for  Uie  spread 
of  education  to  rouse  the  people  from  their 
lethargy  to  a  sense  of  new  wants.  On  the 
whole,  though  he  blames  the  neglect  and 
selfishness  of  the  proprietors,  and  quotes  the 
verdict  of  one  of  ute  witnesses  he  examined, 
that  '  the  ruin  of  the  poor  people  in  Skye 
is  that  there  are  whole  miles  of  the  country 
with  nothing  but  sheep  and  gentlemen  upon 
them,'  yet  he  finds  the  real  cause  of  the  dia- 
tress  in  the  indolence  and  lack  of  energy  of 
the  higfalanders  themselves.  He  was  artar- 
wards  employed  by  the '  Scotsman '  on  another 
commission^  to  report  on  the  moral  and  sani- 
tary condition  of  Edinburrii. 

Bruce  subsequently  undertook  in  gnecea 
sion  the  editorship  of  the  'Madras  Athe- 
ngenm,'  the  '  Newcastle  Chronicle,'  and,  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  his  life,  tiie  Belfiast 
'Northern  Whig.'  He  was  an  occasional 
contaibutor  to  the  '  Athemsum,'  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  en«Lged  on  a  series 
of  papers  for  the  '  Comhill  Augazine.'  Hia 
restless  mind  was  ever  finding  mterflets  too 
much  out  of  the  beat«n  track  to  allow  him 
to  be  sufSdently  absorbed  in  the  events  of 
the  day ;  and  his  success  as  a  journalist  was, 
therefore,  hardly  proportionate  to  his  abili- 
ties. 

The  two  best  known  of  Brace's  books  are 
'  Classic  and  Historic  Portraits '  (1853),  and 
'Scenes  and  Sights  in  the  East'  (1866). 
The  former  is  a  series  of  sketches  deacriptive 
of  '  the  personal  appearance,  the  dress,  the 
private  habits  and  tastes  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  whose  names 
figure  in  history,  intnspersed  but  sparingly 
with  criticism  on  their  moral  and  intdlectual 
character.'  '  Scenes  and  Sights  in  the  East ' 
is  not  a  continuous  book  of  travels,  but  a 
collection  of  picturesque  views  of  life  and 
scenery  in  Southern  India  and  Egypt,  with 
quaint  observations  on  manners  and  men. 
Brace  died  at  Belfast,  19  Aug.  1861. 
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rScotomsn,  32  Aug.  1861 ;  Belfast  XorthKn 
Whig,  21  Aug.  1861;  Athwwim,  24  Aug. 
1861.]  A.  M-t. 

BBUCE^  JAMES,  ei^th  Eaxl  or  Elsof 
and  twelfth  Earl  01  Kincabdihb  (1811- 
1868),  governor-general  of  India,  second  son 
of  the  seventh  earl  of  Elgin  [a.  v.],  wa«  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Christ  iunurdi,  Oxford, 
where  in  1882  he  took  a  first  class  in  classics, 
and  was  shortlT  afterwards  elected  a  fellow 
of  Merton,  It  ia  a  curioin  coincidence  that 
one  of  the  exawiners  on  the  latter  occasion 
was  Sir  Edmoiid  Head,  who  manyyears  aftetr* 
wards  succeeded  Elgin  as  governor-general 
of  Canada.  Among  Elfin's  contemporaries 
at  Christ  Church  were  Lord  Balhousie  aad 
Lord  Canning,  his  two  immediate  predecessors 
in  the  office  of  goYemor-generu  of  India, 
the  fifth  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  fint  Lord 
Herbert  of  Lea,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  a 
oonteat  for  the  Eldon  law  scholarship  he  was 
defeated  by  BoundellPalmer,  first  EariofSel- 
bome.  In  April  1841  he  marned  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  C.  L.  Cumming  Brace,  and  at  tbe  gene- 
ral deotion  in  July  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  member  for  Southampton  as  a  libend- 
coneervatlve.  When  parliament  met,  he  se- 
conded the  amendment  to  the  address,  which, 
being  carried  l^  a  large  majority,  caused  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Melbourne's  government. 
,  His  election  for  Southampton  was,  however, 
declared  void  on  petition.  Shortly  afterwards, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  his  elder  brother 
having  died  in  the  previous  year,  he  succeeded 
to  the  Scotch  earUom,  and  ceased  to  be  • 
member  of  the  Honseof  Commons.  In  March 
1842  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica. 
Jamaica,  at  the  time  of  Elgin's  appoint- 
ment, was  in  some  respects  in  a  depressed 
condition.  The  landed  proprietary,  which 
was  maiiily  represented  in  the  island  by  paid 
agents,  had  suffered  considerablv  from  the 
aboliti(m  oi  the  slave  trade.  Tlie  finances 
required  careful  management,  and  the  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation was  very  low.  In  all  these  matters 
progress  had  been  made  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Elgin's  distinguished  predeceeeor. 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe ;  but  much  stiLL  remained 
to  be  accomplished,  eepecially  in  the  matter 
of  educating  the  negroes.  In  this,  and  in 
the  important  object  of  encouraging  the  ap- 
plication of  mechanical  contrivances  to  agn- 
cnlture,  Elgin's  efforts  were  very  sucoessrul, 
and  his  administration  generally  was  so  satia* 
&ctory  that  very  shortly  after  leaving  Ja- 
maica he  was  offered  by  the  whig  government, 
which  had  acceded  to  office  in  1846,  the  im- 
portant poet  of  governor-general  of  Canada. 
His  first  wife  had  died  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Jamaica,  and  in  1847  he  married 


Lady  Louisa  Maiy  Lambton>  daughter  <tf  th» 
first  Earl  of  Durham. 

In  Canada,  as  in  Jamaica,  Elgin  again 
succeeded  to  an  office  which  very  recently 
had  been  filled  by  Metcalfe,  but  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  position  were  tax  neater  than 
those  which  had  met  him  in  the  West  Indian 
colony.  The  rebellion  which  had  tt^sen  place 
in  Lower  Canada  in  1887  and  1838  had  left 
behind  it  feelings  of  bitter  animosity  between 
the  British  party,  which  was  most  namarous 
in  the  upper  province,  and  the  French  CaBfr- 
dians,  wno  preponderated  in  Lower  Canada. 
Purauaat  to  the  reoommendations  made  in 
Lord  Durham's  celebrated  report,  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  had  been  united  under  a  single 

Sivenunent,  and  under  Sir  Charles  Bagot, 
etealfe's  predecessor  as  govemor^f^eneral, 
constitutional  government  had  been  esta- 
blished. During  the  earlier  part  of  Metcalfe's 
govemMent  the  French  Canadian*  and  the 
party  that  sympathised  with  them  had  been 
m  (mce )  but  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
Metcalfe  and  his  council  as  to  his  power  to 
make  appointments,  even  to  his  pwaonal 
staff,  without  the  assent  of  tha  council, 
had  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  muority  of 
the  council,  and  had  been  followed  by  the 
didBolution  of  the  assembly  and  an  election 
which  gftve  a  small  majority  to  the  British 
party.  Elgin  found  this  party  in  power,  but 
Before  he  had  been  a  year  in  office  anotiier 
general  election  gave  a  minority  to  the  other 
side,  and  during  the  remainder  of  hia  stay 
in  Canada  his  ministry  was  compoaed  of 
persons  belonging  to  what  may  be  called 
the  liberal  party,  the  chief  element  in  that 
ministry  bemg  French  Canadian.  From  the 
first  Elgin  had  very  serious  difficulties  to 
contend  with.  The  famine  in  Ireland,  which 
commenced  in  the  first  year  of  bit  govern- 
ment, flooded  Canada  with  diaeaaed  and 
starving  etnigrdnts,  whose  support  had  in 
the  first  instance  to  be  borne  by  the  Cana- 
dians; the  Free  Trade  Act  of  1846  inflicted 
heavv  losses  upon  Canadian  miUowaen  and 
mercnante)  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Bri- 
tish party  regarded  with  the  keenect  reaant- 
ment  the  admission  into  the  govemmant  of 
the  country  of  persons  some  <tf  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  rebels.  This  resentment)  on 
the  occasion  of  a  bill  being  passed  gnmting 
compensation  for  losses  incurred  in  Lower 
Canada  during  the  rebellion^  culminated  in 
riots  and  outrages  of  a  grave  chancter.  The 
measure  in  question  was  the  outcome  of  the 
report  of  a  cammission  app<^n(ed  by  Met- 
calfe's conservative  government  in  1846.  It 
was  denounced  both  in  Canada  and  in  En^^ 
land,  and  in  the  latter  coimtry,  among  other 
persons,  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  a  measure  for 
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wnriiiig  lebda  Ibr  rebellion,  and  on  the 
teeuum  of  the  governor-general  giyinff  his 
■Hot  to  h,  his  carriage,  as  he  left  the  House 
iltiiSmmt,  was  pelted  with  stonee,  and 
<k  Houw  of  Parliament  was  burnt  to  the 
moL  A  fnr  days  later,  on  his  soing  into 
KfBtml  to  reoeiTO  aa  address  whicn  had  been 
iwedby  the  House  of  Assembly  condemning 
tiitneait  eotrsges  and  expressmg  confidence 
obidaunistration,  he  was  again  attacked 
Wfanob,  some  of  his  staff  wer«  etanick  l^ 
na,  ad  it  was  only  by  rapid  dritiftg  that 
h  eteifed  nnhort.  The  result  of  these  dis- 
tainees  was  that  Montreal  was  abandoned 
K  tk  Mt  of  government,  and  for  some  years 
^sttagB  of  the  legislature  were  held  al- 
HMtdy  at  Toronto  and  Quebec.  Later  on 
ih  Btntion  was  embarrassed  by  a  ciy  for 
ontion  to  tiie  Unit^  States,  caused 
■tol)'  by  tiie  commercial  deprtasion  conse- 
^  t^  free  trade  and  the  absence  of  a 
«(^n>cdytreairr  with  the  States.  The  latter 
mitlitt  eraujnded  in  1864,  after  negotiar 
uncdKlactedbyElgminp^son.  A]u>ther 
<mt  rfccmaidenifale  uixiety  at  this  period 
<*  tke  pnctioe  in  vogne  among  certain 
^■hitateemen  of  denouncing  the  colonies 
viKefieas  burden  uiHm  the  mother  country. 
teiQ  thsse  difficulties  were  mdually  over- 
Ba^nd  when  Elfin  i«linquiuied  the  gorem- 
Hiit  the  end  M 1864,  it  was  generally  re- 
"loxed  diat  his  administratioB  had  been  a 
"^^stssnocesB. 

Fn  two  years  sittit  leaving  Canada  Ellgin 
Awbieil  nom  taking  any  active  part  in 
JiUiesffidrs.  On  the  breaking  up  of  Lord 
Uadten'g  government  in  the  spring  of  1866, 
*»i»^wdbyLord  Batmerston  thechan- 
'^aim  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  with  a 
*tt  isthe  cabinet ;  but  wishing  to  maintain 
"■d^fendent  position  in  parliament,  while 
""■^  a  general  svTOort  to  the  govem- 
3M  «f  ^  day,  he  declined  the  offer. 
^  18t7,  Ml  diJOetences  arising  with  China 
^•■eetioii  with  the  seizure  of  the  lotvha 
^,  Bgin  was  sent  as  envoy  to  China. 
*N>^uiig  Siagapore  he  was  met  by  letters 
^  ImA  Oaoning  informing  him  of  the 
fii'of  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  urging  him 
^•Bt  \toapa  to  Gaicntta  from  the  force 
]^»«s  to  accompany  him  to  China.  With 
*>>initi(m  he  at  once  complied,  sending 
^  the  whole  of  the  force,  but  he  pro- 
f"td  lUMdf  to  Hongkong  in  the  elq>^^tar 
^^  the  troops  would  speedily  fellow. 
^*>g  that  this  expectation  was  not  likely 
^fUOled,  and  that  the  French  ambas- 
!^>,^  was  to  be  associated  with  him  in 
^  ■'BOB,  had  been  delayed,  he  repaired  to 
•*«a  in  H.MJB.  BhannoB,  which  he  left 
•w  l«ri  Canning  for  the  protection  of  that 


city.  Later  in  the  year  he  returned  to  China, 
fresh  troops  having  been  sent  out  to  teplaoe 
those  which  had  been  diverted  to  IjuUa. 
Canton  was  speedily  taken,  and  some  months 
later  a  treaty  was  made  at  Tientsin,  providing 
amongf  otjfaer  matters  for  the  appointment  of 
a  British  minister,  tx  additional  faoilitiee 
for  British  trade,  for  protection  to  protestants 
and  to  Boman  catholics,  and  for  a  war  in- 
demnity. He  subsequently  proceeded  to 
Japan,  where  he  made  a  treaty  whidt 
opened  certain  ports  to  British  trade,  and 
admitted  foreigners  into  the  country. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  the  spring  of 
1859  Elgin,  who  was  made  G.C.B.  the  year 
before,  was  aMin  offered  office  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  accepted  that  of  postmaster. 
generaL  He  was  dected  lord  rector  of  Glas- 
gow University,  and  received  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  London.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  again  sent  to  China,  the  emperor 
having  failed  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Tientsin, 
and  committed  other  unfriendly  acts.  On  the 
voyage  out  the  steamer  in  which  Elgin  was 
a  passenger  was  wrecked  in  Oalle  harbour. 
The  mission  was  not  accomplished  without 
lighting.  The  military  opposition  was  slight, 
btit  the  Ohinese  resorted  to  treachery,  and 
after  having,  as  was  supposed,  accepted  the 
terms  offerra  by  the  two  envoys  (Bai^  Ores, 
on  the  port  of  the  French,  was  again  asso- 
ciated with  Elgin),  carried  off  some  officers 
aud  soldiers  whom  Elgin  had  sent  with  a 
letter  to  the  Oidneee  plenipotentiary,  and  also 
the  'Times' correspondent, Mr.Bowlby[q.T. J, 
who  had  accompanied  them.  The  latter  and 
one  or  two  other  members  of  the  party  were 
murdered.  In  retribution  for  this  treacherous 
act,  the  summer  palaoe,  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  emperor  at  Pekin,  was  destroyed. 
A  few  days  later  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  was 
formally  ratified,  Kud  a  convention  was  con- 
dnded,  containing  certain  additional  stipu- 
lations favourable  to  the  British  government. 
Visiting  Java  on  his  voyage  home,  Elgin  re- 
turned to  England  on  11  April  1861,  after  an 
absence  of  about  a  year. 

BSgin  had  hardly  been  a  month  in  England 
when  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of 
j  viceroy  and  governor-general  of  India,  which 
I  Lord  Canning  was  about  to  vacate.  It  was 
the  last  public  situation  whieh  he  was  destined 
to  fiU,  and  he  appears  to  have  accepted  it 
with  some  forebodings.  In  a  speech  which 
he  made  to  his  neighbours  at  Dunfermline 
shortly  before  his  departure,  he  observed  that 
'  the  vast  amount  of  labour  devolving  upon 
the  governor-general  of  India,  the  insalu- 
brity of  the  climate,  and  the  advance  of 
years,  all  tended  to  render  the  prospect  of 
their  again  meeting  remote  and  uncertain.' 
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He  left  England  at  the  end  of  Januarr  1862, 
aniying  at  Calcutta  on  12  March.  During 
the  twenty  months  which  followed,  he  devoted 
himself  with  unremitting  industry  to  the 
business  of  his  high  office,  bringing  to  bear 
upon  it  experience  acquired  in  other  and 
widely  different  spheres  of  duty,  but  fully 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  careful  study 
of  the  new  set  of  facts  with  which  he  Was 
Inought  into  contact.  '  The  first  virtue,'  he 
said  to  one  of  his  colleagues, '  which  ^ou  and 
I  have  to  practise  here  at  present  is  self- 
denial.  We  must,  for  a  time  at  least,  walk 
in  paths  traced  out  for  us  by  others.'  The 
first  eleven  months  were  spent  in  Calcutta, 
where,  without  encountering  any  serious  ill- 
ness, he  suffered  a  good  deal  of  discomfort 
fiom  the  heat.  In  February  1863  he  moved 
to  Simla,  halting  at  Benares,  Agra,  Delhi, 
and  other  places,  and  holding  durbars,  at 
which  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  numerous 
native  chle&  and  nobles.  Spending  the  sum- 
mer at  Simla,  on  26  Sept.  he  started  for 
Sealkote,  en  route  to  Peshawur,  with  the  in- 
tention of  then  proceeding  to  Lahore,  where, 
in  pursuance  of  the  Indian  Councils  Act, 
passed  two  years  before,  thelegislativecouncil 
was  to  assemble.  The  earlier  part  of  the  route 
lay  over  the  Himalayas  and  the  upper  valleys 
of'^the  Beas,  the  Ravi,  and  the  Chenab  rivers. 
In  the  course  of  it  he  crossed  the  twig  bridge 
over  the  river  Chandra,  an  affluent  of  the 
Chenab.  The  crossing  of  this  bridge,  con- 
structed as  it  was  of  a  rude  texture  of  birch 
branches,  much  rent  and  battered  bv  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  rainy  season,  involved  very  i 
great  physical  exertion,  and  brought  on  a  | 
fatal  attack  of  heart  complaint,  to  which  he 
succumbed  at  Dharmsala  on  20  Nov.  1863. 
Lady  Elgin  and  his  youngest  daughter  were 
with  him.  A  very  interesting  account  of 
his  last  days,  written  by  his  brother-in-law, 
A.  P.  Stanley,  dean  of  Westminster,  is  given 
in  Mr.  Walrond's  memoir. 

Of  Elgin's  character  as  a  public  man,  the 
most  prominent  features  were  the  thoroughly 
practical  manner  in  which  he  habitually  dealt 
with  public  questions ;  his  readiness  to  as- 
sume responsiDility,  and  the  strong  sense  of  i 
duty  which  enabled  him  to  suppress  personal 
considerations  whenever  they  appeared  tocon- 
flict  with  the  public  interests.  Of  the  two 
last-mentioned  qualities  striking  evidence 
was  furnished  by  his  prompt  resolve  to  send 
the  troops  destined  for  China  to  the  aid  of 
the  Indian  government.  Of  the  first  an  ex- 
ample was  afforded  at  nn  earlj-  period  in  his 
iitlicial  life.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Ja- 
maica he  came  into  coUisimi  with  the  home 
ffo-veniment  on  a  question  of  taxation,  regard- 
ing wlilch  thr  legislation  of  the  local  assembly  | 


was  disapproved  in  England.  Fully  reooi 
nising  the  advantages  of  firee  trade,  and  u 
principles  upon  which  the  free-trade  polic 
was  based,  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit  thi 
those  principles,  however  sound  in  the  il 
stroct,  ought  to  be  suddenly  enforced  in 
colony  just  emerging  from  grave  financii 
difficulties,  and  by  a  temperate  repreeentatig 
he  induced  the  government  to  recall  an  onb 
which  would  otherwise  have  caused  seriot 
embarrassment.  A  few  vears  later,  in  0 
nada,  influenced  by  similar  consideratioii 
he  brought  about,  not  without  delay  m 
difficulty,  and  mainly  by  his  own  parsistei 
advocacy,  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  tl 
United  States.  He  was  charged  in  soi 
c[uarterB  with  having  shown  timidity  in  del 
ing  with  the  disturbances  at  Montreal,  bi 
the  charge  was  discredited  by  successive  i 
vemments  at  home,  whose  confidence  in  I 
judgment  and  firmness  was  to  the  last  nnil 
paired.  The  vigour  and  diplonmtic  abili 
displayed  by  him  in  China  in  getting  hisoi 
way,  both  with  the  Chinese  authorities  ai 
with  his  French  colleague,  were  very  remai 
able.  In  China  and  in  India,  where  he  i| 
brought  into  contact  with  Englishmen  v 
other  Europeans  settled  among  Asiatic  po{ 
lations,  he  seems  to  have  formed  a  stros 
and  some  persons  thought  an  exaggerati 
impression  of  the  tendency  of  Europeans 
ill-use  the  inferior  races,  his  letters,  ba 
public  and  private,  containing  frequent  ■ 
indignant  allusions  to  this  subject. 

In  India  his  tenure  of  office  was  too  sb 
to  admit  of  any  trustworthy  estimate  bei 
formed  of  his  capacity  to  administer  wi 
success  a  system  so  different  from  those 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  his  previt 
career;  but,  had  his  life  been  spared, 
would  probibly  have  taken  a  high  place 
the  roll  of  Indian  administrators.  In  privi 
life  he  was  much  beloved.  His  letters  shi 
that  he  was  a  man  of  warm  affections,  ei 
nently  domestic,  with  verv  decided  conT 
tions  on  the  subject  of  religion.  He  wa 
full  and  facile  writer,  and  a  fluent  and  efi 
tive  speaker,  with  a  style  remarkably  elf 
abounding  in  illustrations  from  the  vai 
stores  of  a  well-furnished  and  retent 
memory. 

[Letters  and  Journals  of  James,  eighth  eai 
Klgin,  ed.  Theodore  VValrond,  1872;  Kayo's  1 
of  Lord  Metcalfe,  1858;  pcrsonalinformatio 

A.  J.  j! 

BRUCE,  Sib  JAMES  LEWIS  KNIGI 
(1791-1866),  judge,  was  the  youngest  soi 
John  Knight  of  Fairlinch,  Devonshire, 
Marrraret,  daughter  and  afterwards  huiree 
William  Bruce  of  Llaiiblethian,  Qlamorg 
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Abd  He  was  bora  at  Barnstaple  00 16  Feb. 
m,  tnd  was  educated  at  Kin^  Edward's 
raanir  school,  Bath,  and  the  King's  school, 
SMone.  He  left  Sherborne  in  1806,  and, 
tftvgpending  two  years  with  a  mathematical 
Morvu  articled  to  a  solicitor  in  Lincoln's 
hi  Fields.  His  articles  haying  expired,  he 
m,  00  SI  July  1812,  admittM  a  student 
tflineohi's  Inn.  On  21  Not.  1817  he 
w  called  to  the  bar,  and  for  a  short  time 
i«t  die  Welsh  drcnit.  The  increase  of 
b  dsaeety  pwtice  soon  caused  him  to 
ilmdm  the  common  law  bar,  and  he  con- 
faei  himself  to  practising  in  the  equity 
ovti.  In  Michaelmas  term  1829  he  was 
npoated  a  king's  counsel,  and  on  6  Nov.  in 
tuaoa  year  was  elected  a  bencher  of  lin- 
oli'i  Ian.  Upon  taking  silk  he  selected  the 
wdtaaeellOT's  court,  where  Sir  Edward 
Sugden,  afterwards  Lcvd  St.  Leonards,  was 
liii  leader.  With  him  Knight  had  daily  con- 
tobmitil  Sngden's  appointment  as  lord  chan- 
eeDor  of  Ireland  in  1884.  In  politics  Knight 
*M  aeonserratiye,  and  in  April  1831  he  was 
Mined  for  Bishop^s  Castle,  a  pocket  borough 
Moagiagto  the  E«rl  of  Powis.  Hisparlia- 
Wanr  career,  however,  was  short,  for  the 
hnwn  was  di^Branchised  by  the  Reform  Bill, 
b  1884  he  reouved  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.CJj.  from  tlie  university  of  Oxfora.  In 
UK  he  was  one  of  the  counsel  heard  at  the 
^  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  behalf  of  the 
■oiapBl  eorporations  against  the  Municipal 
hiam  Bin,  and  in  1861  on  behalf  of  the 
iaat  and  chapters  against  the  Ecclesiastical 
htJN  tnd  Revenues  Bill.  In  1886  and  in 
I8$7lie  onsacceesfnlly  contested  the  borough 
<(  Gnafaridge,  and  in  September  following 
**Bed  the  additional  surname  of  Bruce  by 
■fillieense.  Upon  the  abolition  of  the  court 
ttads^iier  in  equity  and  the  transfer  of  it« 
^riidictKm  to  the  court  of  chancery,  he  was 
a  %  Oet.1841  appointed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
*)  cf  the  two  Mditional  vice-chancellors 
^ir  6  ^et  c.  6.  He  was  subsequently 
■gbed,  and  on  16  Jan.  1842  was  sworn  a 
'■■iberof  the  privy  coundL  InMichaehnas 
^1842  he  undertook  the  further  duties 
*4)af  judge  m  bankruptcy,  and  seven  years 
^^  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  at  the 

*  wart  of  review  was  entrusted  to  him. 
ol^S-She  held  the  yearly  office  of  treasurer 
■liaeob's  Inn,  and  in  virtue  of  that  office 
■1  tke  foundation-stone  of  the  new  hall 
"d  lilaaiy  of  the  inn  on  20  April  1843. 
y!K  the  creation  of  the  court  of  appeal 

*  dancery  Lord  John  Russell  appomted 
^^Bmoe  and  Lord  Oranworth  tne  first 
*|"^Mioes  on  8  Oct.  1861.  In  this  court 
**pb-Bmee  sat  for  nearly  sixteen  years. 
"*  *«<l  »t  Roehampton  Priory,  Surrey,  on 


7  Nov.  1866,  within  a  fortnight  after  his  re- 
tirement froim  the  bench,  which  had  been 
occasioned  bv  the  gradual  &ilure  of  his  sight 
and  the  shock  which  he  had  sustained  by  the 
sudden  death  of  his  wife  in  the  previous  year. 
He  was  buried  in  Cheriton  churchyard,  near 
Folkestone,  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month. 
At  the  bar  he  was  remarkable  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  was  always  able  to  makehimseu 
master  of  the  facte  of  any  case,  and  for  his 
extraordinary  memory  (see  report  of '  Hilton 
V.  Lord  Granville,'  Cr.  and  PL  284,  and  Law 
Mag.  and  Bmiew,  xxii.  281).  As  a  judge  he 
showed  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  business 
and  a  profound  knowledge  of  law,  and  so 
anxious  was  he  to  shorten  procedure  and  save 
time  in  the  discussion  of  technicalities,  that 
in  some  of  his  decisions,  which  were  over- 
ruled by  Lord  Oottenham,  he  anticipated  re- 
forms which  were  subeequently  maile.  His 
language  was  always  terse  and  lucid,  and  his 
judgments,  especiaUy  the  earlier  ones,  were 
models  of  composition  (see  the  case  of '  Rey- 
nell ».  Spire,'  1  De  Oex,  Macnaghten,  ^  Oor- 
don,  660-711  j  of  'Thomas  v.  Roberts,'  better 
known  as  the  '  Agapemone  Case,'  3  De  Oex 
^  Smale,  758-81 ;  and  of '  Burgess  ».  Burgess,' 

8  De  Oex,  Macnaghten,  8f  Oordon,  896-906). 
He  firequently  sat  on  the  judicial  committee 
of  the  privy  council,  where  his  familiarity 
with  the  civil  law  and  the  foreign  systems 
of  jurisprudence  was  especially  valuable. 
In  the  celebrated '  Gorham  case'  he  differed 
from  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
court,  which  was  pronounced  1^  Lord  Lang- 
dale,  M.R.,  on  8  March  1860.  On  20  Aug. 
1812hemarried  Eliza,  thedaughter  of  Thomas 
Newte  of  Duvale,  Devonshire,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children.  Two  portraits  were 
taken  of  him,  by  George  Rictunond,  R.A., 
and  Woolner  respectively,  both  of  which 
have  been  engraved. 

[Fobs  (1864),  iz.  151-4;  Law  Mag.  and  Bev. 
xui.  278-93 ;  Law  Journal,  i.  6C4-<,  607-8 ; 
Solidtois' Journal,  zi.  26,  53-4,  79 ;  Law  Times, 
xlii.  21,  48,  67,  303  ;  Gent.  Mag^  1866,  new  ser. 
ii.  681,  818,  838-6;  Annual  Eegister  (1866), 
Chron.  218-19.]  G.  F.  E.  B. 

BRUCE,  JOHN  (1746-1826),  historian, 
was  heir  male  of  the  ancient  family  of  Bruce 
of  Earlshall,  one  of  the  oldest  cadets  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Bruce ;  but  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed to  the  estate  of  his  ancestors,  which  was 
transferred  by  marriage  into  another  family. 
He  inherited  from  his  father  only  the  small 
property  of  Grangehill,  near  Kinghom,  Fife- 
shire,  the  remains  of  a  larger  estate  which  his 
family  acquired  by  marriage  with  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  renowned  Kirkcaldy  of 
Gra^e.    He  received  his  education  at  the 
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univefsity  of  Edinbargh,  vhero  be  was  ap- 
pointed profesaor  of  logic.  HaTmg  acquitted 
biuiaelf  to  the  satisfaction  of  Viscount  Mel- 
ville in  the  education  of  his  son,  that  nobl^ 
man  obtained  for  him  a  grant  of  the  nerm- 
sion,  ooiyolntly  with  Sir  James  Hunter  Blair, 
of  tiie  patent  of  long's  printer  and  statioiLer 
for  Scotland,  an  office  which  did  not  open 
to  them  until  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  later. 
Ilirough  the  influence  of  Lord  Melville,  Bruce 
was  l^ewise  appointed  keeper  of  the  state 
paper  office,  secretarr  for  the  Latin  language 
to  the  Privy  Council,  and  historiographer  to 
the  East  Lidia  Company.  He  was  M.P.  for 
MichadorHidshall,  Com  wall,£roa  February 
1809  till  July  1814,  and  for  a  short  time  se- 
cretary to  the  board  of  control.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Sooietiesof  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Qottiugen.  His  death  occurred 
at  his  seat  of  Nuthill,  Fifeshire,  on  16  April 
1828. 

Bruce  was  an  aocnrste  historian  and  an 
elegant  scholar,  sad  produced  several  valuable 
worics,  some  of  which  were  privately  printed 
for  confidential  use  by  members  of  the  go- 
vernment. Their  titles  are :  1.  'first  Princi- 
ples of  PhUosophy,'  Edinburgh,  1780, 1781, 
1785,  8vo.  2.  '  Mements  of  the  Science  of 
Ethics,  or  the  Principles  of  Natural  !miilo> 
sophy,'  London,  1786,  8vo.  8.  '  Historical 
View  of  Plans  for  the  Government  of  British 
India,' 1798, 4to.  4.  <  Beview  of  the  Events 
and  Treaties  which  established  the  Balance 
of  Power  in  Europe,  and  the  Balance  of 
Trade  in  &vour  of^  Great  Britain,'  London, 
1796, 8vo.  6.  'Report  on  the  Arrangements 
whidi  were  made  for  Uie  internal  Defence 
of  theee  Kingdoms  when  Spain  by  its  Armada 
projected  the  Invasion  and  Conquest  of  Eng- 
Umd,'  London,  1798,  8vo,  privately  printed 
for  Uie  use  of  ministers  at  the  time  of  Bona- 
parte's threatened  invasion.  On  this  report 
Pitt  grounded  his  measures  of  the  provisional 
cava&y  and  army  of  reserve.  6.  'Report 
on  the  Events  and  Circumstances  which 
mt>duced  the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms  of 
fenglanil  and  Scotland ;  on  the  effects  of  this 
great  National  Event  on  the  reciprocal  in- 
terests of  both  Kingdoms ;  and  on  the  poli- 
tical and  commercial  influence  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe,' 
2  vols.,  London  [1799],  8vo.  These  papers 
were  collected  by  the  desire  of  the  toorth 
Bnke  of  Portland,  then  secretary  of  state, 
when  the  question  of  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  came  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  government.  7.  'Report on 
the  Arrangements  which  have  been  adopted 
in  former  periods,  when  France  threatened 
Invasions  of  Britain  or  Ireland,  to  frustrate 
the  designs  of  the  enemy  by  attacks  on  his 


tottiga  poMeasions  or  European  porta,  la^ 
annoying  his  coasts,  and  by  daatroying  his 
equipments,'  London  [1801],  8yo,  privately 
printed  for  the  govenunent.  8.  '  Annals  of 
the  East  India  Company  from  their  eetablialt- 
ment  by  the  Charter  of  Queen  Elizabetb, 
1600,  to  the  union  of  the  Lmdon  and  "Eaug- 
lish  East  India  Company,  1707-8,'  8  vols., 
London,  1810,  4to.  9.  '  Bepoit  on  the  Re- 
newal ot  the  Company's  Exclusive  Privilaves 
of  Trade  for  twenty  years  ttom  March  17M,' 
London,  1811, 4to.  10.  'Speech in tkeOoin- 
mittee  ot  the  House  of  Commons  oa  India 
ASairs,'  London,  1818,  8vo. 

[0«nt.  Hag.  xeri.  (ii.)  87,   (new  series)  It'. 

!  827 ;  Martin's  Privately  Printed  Books,  18S, 

I  188,   142,   149,   166;    Biog.   Diet,  of   living 

I  Anthors  (1816),  42;  Beloe's  Anecdotes,  ii.  432  ; 

Smith's  BibL  Cantiana,  S6 ;  Watt* s  BibL  Brit.  ; 

Lowndes's  BibL  Man.  (Bohn),  293;  McCnUoch's 

Lit.  FoL  Eeon.  106;  lists  of  Members  of  Par>- 

liament  (official  return),  ii.  248,  2£8;  Cat.  of 

Printed  Books  in  Brit.  Mns.]  T.  C. 

BBUOB,  JOHN  (1802-1869),  antiqnary, 
a  native  of  London,  though  of  a  Siootch 
family,  was  educated  psxtly  at  privAte 
schocMS  in  England,  and  partly  at  the  gram- 
mar school  of  Aberdeen.  Altnongh  brougbt 
up  to  the  law,  he  did  not  practise  after  1840, 
and  from  that  time  gave  himself  wholly  to 
historical  and  antiquarian  pursuits,  to  which 
he  had  already  devoted  much  attention.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  inthefoundation  of  the 
Camden  Society,  Leld  office  in  it  as  treasurer 
and  director,  and  contributed  to  its  paUicai- 
tk>ae:  'The  Historie  of  the  Amvall  of 
Edvnurd  IV,'  1888,  the  first  volume  of  the 
society's  woriis ;  '  Annals  of  the  First  fbur 
Years  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,'  1840;  'Catre- 
spondence  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leycee- 
ter,'  1844 ;  '  Vemey  Papers,'  1846;  ' Letters 
of  Queen  Elimbetu  and  James  VI,'  1849 ;  a 
pre&ce  to  '  Chronicon  Petroburgense,'  1849 ; 
'  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Vemey  Family,' 
1868;  'Charles  I  in  1646,'  imH;  'Liber 
Fsmelicus '  of  Sir  James  Whitelocke,  1868 ; 
'  OoRMspondence  of  James  VI  with  Cecil,' 
1861 ;  a  pre&ce  to  '  Proceedings  prineipslly 
in  the  Coun^  of  Kent  .  .  .  from  the  collec- 
tions of  Sir  E.  Deiring,'  1861 ;  conjmntfy  with 
J.  G.  Nicholses  '  Wills  from  Dootonf  Com- 
mons,' 1868 ;  an  '  Inquiry  into  the  Genuine- 
ness of  a  Letter  dated  8  Feb.  1613,'  1864,  in 
the '  Miscellany,'  t.7;  '  Accounts  and  Papers 
relating  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,'  eoniointly 
with  A.  J.  Crosby,  1867;  'Journal  of  a 
Voyage  .  .  .  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,'  1868  ; 
'Notes  of  the  Treaty  of  Ripon,'  1869.  He 
was  for  some  time  treasurer  and  Tice-pieai- 
dent  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
contributed  many  papers  to  the  'Archsso- 
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kigim,'  among  which  his  'Inquiry  into  th« 
Anthenticity  of  the  Paaton  Letters/  xli.  16, 
■•7  be  especially  mentioaed.  Healso  printed 
twolettera  rel&tingtothe  afikirs  of  the  society 
a  18&2.  He  wrote  oocasionally  in  the 
'EdiniMUxh  Review'  and  other  periodicals, 
tad  was  for  some  yeurs  editor  of  the' Gbntle- 
aaa's  Magazine.'  For  the  Berkshire  Ash- 
mnlnan  Society  he  edited  a  Tolume  of '  Oriffi- 
■•1  Letter*  relatii^  to  Archbishop  Laud's 
Banefwstione,'  1841,  and  for  the  Parker  So- 
ciety the  '  Works  of  R.  Hutohinson,'  1842, 
lad  enajointly  with  the  Rev.  T.  Perowne 
the '  Oi»reepondence  of  Archbishop  Parker,' 
ISSi.  In  1857  he  contributed  an  edition  of 
Oowper's  poems  to  the  Aldine  edition  of 
aosta.  Se  edited  the  Calendars  of  State 
Pmers,  Domestic  Series,  Charlea  I;  1626- 
Mw,  12  Tola,  published  under  the  direction 
«f  tiw  master  of  the  roUs,  18C8-1871,  the 
Itit  Tohrme  b«ng  completed  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Hamiltoa,  and  ui  1867  printed  privately 
iiapsBi  relating  to  William,  first  earl  of 
Gowrie.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Sociei^  of  Antiquaries  a  trustee  of 
Set  John  &>aiie's  Museum.  He  was  a  man 
ot  a  noble  aim^dty  of  character,  and  was 
■och  beloved  by  all  who  worked  with  him. 
He  had  been  a  widower  for  some  years 
beCin*  hie  death,  which  occurred  very  sud- 
denly at  L(M>don,  28  Oct.  1869.  His  manu- 
Kripte  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  are : 
Catalogue  of  State  Papers  in  the  State 
FiftK  Office  and  the  British  Museum,  and 
elasa  catalogues  of  manuscripts  in  ijiiB  Bri- 
tish Museum,  Add.  M8S.  28107-28202,  and 
a  claaaified  list  of  the  letters  of  William 
Oowper,  Add.  MS.  29716. 

ftba  Timea,  3  and  4  Nov.  ise9;  J.  a. 
ffidiola'a  Cilalogiio  of  the  Woite  of  the  Oamden 
Societgr.  Sod  edit.  1872;  Thsmtiaoo  Cooper's 
Kig.  ^ict.,  Bupplsment;  Hen  of  the  Time,  ed. 
1M8 ;  Notes  and  Queries,  4tb  aeries,  iv.  443 ; 
GaUkgne  of  .Additional  USS.  in  the  British 
Mnaeom.]  W.  H. 

BRU01iSiBJOHNHOPE(1684P-1766), 
of  Kinroas,  soldier  and  statesman,  and  reputed 
author  of  the  ballad  '  Hardyknute,'  was  the 
third  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  bart.,  of  Craig- 
hall,  Fife.  His  mother  was  the  sole  heir  of  ^ 
Wiili&m  Bruce,  bart,  of  Kinross,  and  hence 
comes  the  name  of  the  son,  which  in  the  family 
records  stands  as  Sir  John  Bruce  Hope.  Cte 
the  death  of  his  elder  brothers  without  heirs 
he  saoeeeded  to  the  estates,  and  came  to  be 
popularly  known  as  Sir  John  Bruce  of  Kin- 
ross. Besides  serving  in  the  Swedish  army, 
Brnee  rose  at  home  to  the  rank  of  major- 
Kcaeral,  1754,  and  lieutenant-general,  1768. 
Hit  public  career  likewise  includes  the  go- 


vemcKship  of  the  Bermudas  (1731-7)  and  the 
representation  of  Kinroee-shire  in  Parliament 
(1727-S4and  1741-47).  He  died  aged82  <»  6 
June  1766,  and  was  buried  at  Kinross.  Hisfirst 
wife  was  Catherine  Halket  of  Pitferran,  near 
Dunfermline,  and  her  sister,  Ladv  Wardlaw, 
divideewith  Brace  the  honour  of  having  writ- 
ten'Hazdyknute.'  Itisdifl»:ultontheevidence 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  wrote  the  poem — 
if  indeed  it  was  not  their  joint  composition — 
but  the  best  critics  incline  to  give  the  credit 
to  Brooe.  Pinkerton,  who  wrote  a  sequel  to 
the  vigorous  fragment,  is  quite  decided  m  that 
view,  resting  his  conclusion  on  a  letter  to  Lord 
Biiming,  in  which  Bruce  says  he  found  the 


manuscript  in  a  vault  at  Dunfwmline.  Percy 
accepts  nnkerton's  argument  and  inference, 
and  Irving,  the  most  competent  judge  since 
their  day,  while  acknowledging  the  dimculties 
of  the  case,  is  clearly  inclmed  to  agree  with 
them.  Unfortunately  neither  Lady  Wardlaw 
nor  Brace  left  any  authentic  poetical  compo- 
sition, though  Pmkerton  would  have  little 
hesitation  in  attributing  to  Brace  not  mly 
'  Hardyknute '  but  other  members  of  Ram- 
say's'Evergreen' as  welL  There  exists,  how- 
ever, testimony  of  various  friends  as  to  the 
exceptional  acoomplishmuits  of  Lady  Ward- 
law,  and  as  to  the  probability,  amounting  al- 
most to  a  certainty,  that  she  was  the  sole  and 
unaided  author  of  the  ballad  [see  Wabdlaw, 
Ladt  Elizabbth]. 

[Baike'a  Peerage ;  Pinkerton's  Ancient  Scottish 
Poems;  Percy's  Beliqnes;  Chslmere's  Life  of 
Allan  Bamsay  ;  Chalmers'!  History  of  Dunferm- 
line ;  Irving's  Soottish  Poets.]  T.  B. 

BBUOE,  MICHAEL  (1636-1693),  pref- 
byterian  minister,  was  the  first  of  a  line  of 
seven  Bruces,  presbyterian  ministers  in  Ire- 
land in  six  suooeesive  generations.  He  was 
the  third  and  youngest  son  of  Patrick  Bruce 
of  Newtown,  Stirlingshire,  by  Janet,  second 
daughter  of  John  Jaiuoon,  merchant  of  Edin- 
burgh. Robert  Bruce  [a.  v.],  who  anointed 
Anne  of  Denmark  at  Holvzood,  17  May  1690, 
was  his  ffrand-uncle.  Bruce  graduated  at 
Edinburgh  in  1664.  He  is  said  to  have  begun 
to  preach  in  1666.  In  that  year  John  Liv- 
ingstone oi  Anorum,  formerly  minister  of 
KUlinchy,  co.  Down,  paid  a  visit  to  his  old 
charge,  with  a  view  to  settle  there  again. 
This  he  did  not  do,  but  on  returning  to  Soot- 
land  he  looked  out  for  a  likely  man  for  KU- 
linchy, and  at  length  sent  Bruce  with  a  let- 
ter (dated  3  July  1667)  to  Captain  Junes 
Moore  of  Ballybregah  '  to  be  communicated 
to  the  congregation.'  Bruce  was  ordained  at 
Killinchy  by  uie  Down  {nesbytery  in  October 
1667.  At  the  Restoration  Bruce's  position 
was  very  precariotia,  but  he  refusea  a  call 
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to  Bothkennar,  Stirlingshire,  ia  1660,  and 
though  deprived  for  nonconformity  by  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor,  he  continued  to  preach  and 
administer  the  sacraments '  at  different  place* 
in  the  parish,  in  kilns,  bams,  or  woods,  and 
often  in  the  night.'  Patrick  Adair  [q.  v.], 
though  he  pays  a  high  tribute  to  Brace  s  'in- 
tegrity and  good  intentions,'  yet  intimates 
thAt  he  and  other  young  ministers  did  more 
harm  than  good,  affixing  the  stigma  of  law- 
leesness  on  the  whole  presbytwian  party  in 
Ulster.  On  23  June  1664  lie  was  outlawed, 
along  with  John  Crookshanks  of  Raphoe,  and  I 
ordered  to  give  himself  up  to  the  authorities  ! 
on  27  Joly.  At  lei^^th,  in  1666  or  1666, 
Bruce  returned  to  Scotland,  not  to  keep 
quiet  there,  for  in  June  1666  his  field  preacl^ 
ings  procured  him  a  citation  before  the  lords 
of  the  privjr  council  in  Edinburgh  as  '  a  pre- 
tended minister  and  a  fugitive  ffom  Ireland.' 
He  did  not  answer  the  summons,  but  per- 
sisted in  his  '  seditious  and  factious  doctrine 
and  practice.'  Early  in  June  1668  he  was 
arrested,  in  his  own  hired  house  near  Stir^ 
ling,  by  Captain  G^rge  Erskine,  governor  of 
Stirling  Castle.  He  made  every  effort  to  es- 
cape, wounding  one  of  his  raptors,  and  being 
himself  badly  wounded.  He  was  lodged  in 
the  castle,  and  the  privy  council  on  4  June 
directed  that  no  one  should  have  access  to 
him,  'except  it  be  physicians  or  chiruigeons.' 
On  18  June  order  was  given  to  transfer  him 
to  the  Edinburgh  TolMoth,  and  on  2  July 
he  was  charged  before  the  coundl  by  the 
king's  advocate.  Admitting  and  defending 
hie  practice  of  preaching  and  baptising  in 
houses  and  the  fields,  he  was  banished  out 
of  his  majesty's  dominions  of  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland,  under  the  penalty  of 
death.  He  signed  a  bond  of  compliance. 
From  tTie  print  of  his  sermon,  preached  in 
the  Tolbooth  on  the  following  Sunday,  it  ap- 
pears that  Virginia  was  to  be  the  place  of  his 
exile.  But  an  order  from  WhitenaU  (^dated 
9  July)  directed  the  privy  council  to  send 
him  up  to  London  '  by  the  first  conveniency 
by  sea.'  On  13  Sept.  he  was  conveyed  to 
Prestonpans,  and  thence  in  the  ship  John 
to  London.  A  royal  warrant  committed  him 
to  the  Gatehouse  at  Westminster.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  to  have  been  transported  to  Tan- 
gier. His  wife  in  vain  presented  his  petition 
for  '  sustenance  or  release.'  He  was  allowed 
to  preach  at  the  Gatehouse,  and  among  his 
audience  was  Lady  Castlemaine,  one  of 
Charles  ITs  favourites.  Through  her  influ- 
ence a  second  petition  (still  extant)  was  more 
successful.  The  king  declined  to  remit  the 
sentence  of  banishment,  but  allowed  Bruce 
to  select  his  place  of  transportation.  With 
much  qnicknees  he  at  once  asked  to  be  sent 


to  '  Killinohy  in  tiie  woods.'  The  end  wai 
that  his  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  pro 
cured  for  him  a  writ  quashing  all  past  sen 
tences,  and  he  got  back  to  EUllinohy  with  hii 
family  in  Apnl  1670.  In  the  summer  o 
that  year  his  people  set  about  building  his 
a  meetinghouse  (rebuilt  1714).  Thou^ 
Roger  BotIc,  who  had  succeeded  Jerem' 
Taylor  as  lushop  of  Down  aad  Oonnrar,  insti 
tuted  proceedings  against  him  and  others  fo 
preaching  without  license,  Berkeley,  the  lord 
lieutenant,  and  James  Margetson,  the  pri 
mate,  intervened,  and  the  presbytenans  wer 
left  unmolested.  Inl679Bmoeagnedanad 
dress  presMited  by  the  Down  presbytery  to  th 
Irish  government,  disclaiming  any  compUdt; 
with  the  rising  of  the  Scottish  covenanter 
put  down  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  He  was  fre 
quently  over  in  Scotland  during  this  period 
we  find  him  in  1672  at  Carluke,  and  m  168i 
in  Oalloway.  His  final  retreat  to  Sootlan< 
was  in  1689,  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  h 
was  'forced  over  from  Ireland  to  GtaQowa; 
by  the  Irishes.'  He  had  several  offers  of 
charge,  but  went  of  his  own  accord  to  An 
woth,  Wigtonshire,  a  parish  made  famous  b 
the  ministry  of  Samuel  Rutherford.  The  lat 
incumbent,  James  Shaw,  had  been  ousted  b 
the  people.     Bruce  was  a  member  of  th 

fenwal  assembly  of  1690.  He  was  called  t 
edburgh,  but  decided  to  remain  at  Anwotl 
Some  curious  stories  are  told  of  his  predi< 
tions ;  the  most  remarkable  is,  that  on  27  Jul 
1689,  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Eilliecrankii 
he  was  preaching  at  Anwoth,  and  dedare 
that  Claverhouse '  shall  be  cut  diort  this  da; 
I  see  him  killed  and  lying  a  corpse.'  A 
Anwoth  he  died  in  1693,  and  was  buried  i 
the  church.  He  was  in  his  fifty-ninth  yea 
and  the  thirty-seventh  of  his  ministrr.  E 
married  (contract  dated  30  May  1669)  h 
cousin  Jean,  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce  ( 
Kinnaird,  and  granddaughter  of  the  Robei 
Bruce  mentioned  above.  In  his  second  pet 
tion  from  the  Q^tehouse  he  speaks  of  h 
'family  of  young  and  helpless  children  le 
behind  him '  in  Scotland.  Hree  of  his  chi 
dren  diedyoung,  and  were  buried  at  Ki 
linchy.  His  eldest  son  was  James  [q.  v 
Bruce  published  nothing  himself,  and  tl 
rough  quadnt  sermons  issued  as  his  we' 
taken  finm  the  notes  of  his  hearers.  1.  ' 
Sermon  preached  by  Master  Michael  Bruic 
in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinbuivh,  the  immedia 
Sabbath  after  he  received  the  sentence 
esile  for  Vimnia,'  4to,  n.d.  (text,  Ps.  cj 
12,13).  2.  'The Rattling  of  Uie Dry  Bonei 
or,  a  sermon  preached  in  the  night-time  : 
Chapel-yard  in  the  parish  of  Carluke,  Clyd 
dale,  May  1672,' 4to,  n.d.  (text,  Ezek.  xxxv 
7,  8).    3.  '  Six  Dreadful  Alarms  in  order  1 
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A>  nght  improring  of  the  Gospel ;  or  the 
•nfastanoe  of  a  sermon,  &c.,'  4to,  n.d.  (text, 
Matt.  TiL  24;  printed  about  1700).  4.  'Soul 
CoBfiimation ;  or  a  aennon  preached  in  the 
puieh  of  Cambusnethen  in  Clyds-dail,'  &c. 
1700, 4to  (text.  Acts  xir.  23).  6.  'A  Col- 
ketioa  of  Lecturee  and  Sermons,  preached 
metlr  in  the  time  of  the  late  persecntion,' 
kt,  GlaBgow,  1779,  8vo  (edited  by  J.  H., 
Le.  John  Howie ;  leprinted  as  '  Sermons  de- 
Gvand  in  times  of  persecution  in  Scotland,' 
Edin.  1880,  8to,  vitn  biocraphical  notices  by 
the  Bjbt.  James  Eerr,  Greenock;  contains 
tfane  MTmo&s  bv  Brace  on  Gen.  zlii.  26,  Ps. 
ODi.  IM,  and  Hailc  ix.  IS).  6.  A  manu- 
script collection  hj  Daniel  Miusenden,  mer- 
chant of  Belfast,  1704,  contains  a  sermon  on 
Matt.  zxviiL  1-4, '  preached  in  Scotland '  by 
'IfbMihan  Bruce.' 

[Hsv  Scott's  Fasti  Ecd.  Soot;  WodroVs 
Sk.  ToL  ii.  and  Analecta ;  Beid's  Foniuil  Chris- 
6am,  BiM.  1729,  pref. ;  Original  Letters  to 
B.  Knuw,  Ihiblin,  1828 ;  J.  S.  Beid,  in  Orthod. 
Pnsbytvian,  February  18S1  ;  Grab's  Eod.  Hist. 
•f  SeoitbuMl,  1861,  ii  247 ;  Adair's  True  If  arrative 
(Efllen).  1M6.  pp.  268  iq. ;  Baid's  Hist.  Presb. 
Ch.in  Ireland  (KiUen),  1867,  ii.  219  sq. ;  With*- 
lav's  Hist,  and  Lit.  Hem.  ot  Fresbytnianism  in 
^— *— ^.  lat  ser.  1879,  pp.  46  sq. ;  Cuming-BrocB's 
Fam.  Beoords  of  the  Braces  and  the  Cumyns, 
ItTO,  m.  362,  S84 ;  Kerr's  biog.  notice,  1880  at 
■f. ;  %>rtar'8  Seven  Braces,  in  N.  Whig,  6  April 
1S85 ;  informatioD  &om  a  descendant.]     A  O. 

BBUOE,  MICHAEL  (1686-1786^,  Irish 

ndiyterian  minister^  eldest  son  of  James 

Brace,  minister  of  Ejlleleagh  [q.  v.],  bom 

27  July  1686,  was  licensed  by  theDown  pres- 

kytary  at  Dorwnp^rick  on  27  Oct.  1708,  after 

nbaoibing  the  Westminster  Confession,  and 

pfOBiaiig not  to  ' follow  anydrrisiye courses 

•Q  tiw  days  of  my  lifiB.'    He  was  ordained 

amiiater  of  Hol^ood,  co.  Down,  on  10  Oct. 

1711,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  quiet, 

•did  preacher.    He  was  a  member  en  the 

miaterial  club,  founded  in  1706,  and  subse- 

amaitXj  known  as  the  Bel&st  Society.    This 

ooAy,  of  which  the  mainspring  was  John 

Ahemeth^  of  Antrim   [q.  y.],  exercised  a 

umwaful  influence  in  liberalising  the  pres- 

Wteiian  theology  of  Ulster.   When,  in  1720, 

tie  Donsobscription  controversy  broke  out. 

Us  lather,  James  Bruce,  became  a  subscriber. 

Brace, -v^o  broke  with  Calyinistic  orthodoxy, 

became  a  decided  nonsubscriber,  and  in  1728 

«w  one  of  the  four  ministers  accused  by 

Ookmd  Upton  at  the  Belfast  sub-synod  as 

•hoUiiur  principles  which  opened  a  door  to 

lat  aUneveey  and  error  into  the  church.' 

la  1784  he  raotested  against  the  exclusion 

of  lliomas  Neyin  of  Downpatrick  for  alleged 

hensy.    He  jveached  what  was  intended  as 


a  healing  sermon,  on  6  Jan.  1726,  before  the 
sub-synod.  That  same  year  he  was  placed 
with  the  other  nonsubscribers  by  the  general 
synod  of  Ulster  in  a  separate  presbytery 
(Antrim)^and  in  1726  the  Antrim  presbytery, 
of  which  Brace  was  clerk,  was  excluded  from 
the  general  ^nod,  and  became  a  distinct 
ecclesiastical  body.  A  subscribing  congre- 
gation was  soon  fi>rmed  at  Holywood,  under 
William  Smith,  and  most  of  Bruce's  hearers 
deserted  him.  Wodrow  says  he  had  only 
ten  or  twelve  families  left,  yielding  a  stipend 
of  scarcely  4/.  To  improve  his  position,  a 
fortnightly  eyening  lecture  was  established 
in  First  Belfast,  and  Brace  was  appointed 
lecturer,  at  20/.  a  year.  His  reputation  as 
a  minister  was  high,  but  he  wrote  so  little 
that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  judgment  of  his 
merits.  He  is  believed  to  have  had  a  prin- 
cipal hand  in  the  nonsubscribers'  historical 
statement, '  A  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings 
of  Seven  General  Synods  of  the  Northern 
Presbytetians  in  Irdand,'  &c.,  Belfast,  1727, 
I  8vo  (the  preface  is  signed  by  Samuel  Hali- 
day,  moderator,  and  Michael  Bruce,  clerk). 
He  died  1  Dec.  1786,  and  was  buried  at  Holy- 
wood,  where  Haliday  preached  his  funeral 
sermon  (Ps.  xxivii.  87)  on  7  Dec.  In  1716 
he  married  Man  Ker,  and  had  four  children. 
Samuel  Bruce  fq.  v.]  was  his  son.  He  pub- 
lished onl^, '  The  Duty  of  Christians  to  live 
together  in  religious  communion,  recom- 
mended in  a  sermon,'  &c.,  Belfast,  1726, 8vo. 

[Halidajr's  Funeral  Sermon,  173< ;  Appendix  to 
Duchal's  Sermon  for  Abemethy,  1 741,  pp.  36  sq. ; 
Bible  Christian,  1841,  p.  Ill ;  WitheroVs  Hist 
and  Lit.  Memorials  of  Fresbyterianism  in  Ire- 
land, 1st  series,  1879,  pp.  296  ^q. ;  Fortei'sSeven 
Brucea,  in  N.  Whig,  16  April  1886.]       A.  Q. 

BRUOE,  MICHAEL  (1746-1767),  poet, 
the  fifth  of  eight  children  of  Alexander 
Bruce,  weaver,  was  born  at  Kinnesswood,  a 
hamlet  in  the  mtrish  of  Portmoak,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Ixxshleven,  Ejnross-8hire,on 
27  March  1746.  His  father  was  an  elder  of 
the  seceding  church  which  adhered  to  Tho- 
mas Mair  of  Orwell,  Einross-shire,  ejected 
from  the  anti-burgher  synod  for  holding  that 
'  there  is  a  sense  in  which  Christ  died  for 
all  men.'  Brace,  who  was  a  quick  and  deli- 
cate boy,  was  early  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and  was  made  useful  as  a '  wee  herd  loon '  in 
tending  sheep.  At  the  village  school  his 
great  companion  was  William  Arnot,  to 
whose  memory  he  wrote  '  Daphnis '  in  May 
1766.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  had  resolved 
to  be  a  minister.  When  he  was  about  six- 
teen his  father  received  a  bequest  of  200 
merks  Scots  (11/.  2».  2(7.),  which  he  devoted 
to  his  son's  education.    Bruce  was  enrolled 
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in  the  Greek  class  at  Edinbuwli  University, 
under  Bobert  Hunter,  on  17  Dec.  1762.  He 
attended  three  sessions  at  Edinburgh,  not 
confining  himseU  to  the  arts  course  (for  in 
1763  he  took  Hebrew  along  with  natural 
philosophy),  and  taking  pleasure  in  belles 
lettres  and  poetry.  He  acquired,  as  his 
letters  show,  an  admirable  prose  style,  and 
contributed  some  poems  to  the  Literary  So- 
ciety. Leaving  the  university  in  1765,  he 
became  schoolmaster  at  Oaimey  Bridge,  in 
the  parish  (riT  Cleish,  Kinross-shire,  on  the 
western  side  of  Lochleven.  He  had  twenty- 
eight  pupils,  at  the  rate  of  2«.  a  ijuarter,  and 
firee  board  with  their  parraits  in  rotation. 
He  wrote  a  poetical  appeal  to  the  managers 
for  a  new  table,  and  contemplated  the  pub- 
lication of  a  volume  of  poems.  While 
boardinff  in  the  house  of  one  Oriere  of 
Clasalouiie  he  fell  in  love  with  his  pupil, 
hia  host's  daughter  Magdalene.  He  cele- 
brates her  in  his  '  Alexis '  (under  the  name 
of  Eumelia)  and  in  two  soncs.  She  married 
David  Low.  Still  eager  for  the  ministry, 
Bruce  found  that  the  anti-burgher  synod 
would  not  receive  him  as  a  student,  owing 
to  his  connection  with  Mair.  Accordingly 
he  applied  to  the  burgher  synod,  and  was 
enrolled  in  the  classes  of  John  Swanston, 
minister  at  Kinross.  In  1766  he  looked  out 
for  a  new  school,  and  found  one  at  Forrest 
Mill,  near  Tillicoultry,  Clackmannanshire. 
To  this  period  belongs  his  correspondence 
with  his  father's  apprentice,  David  Pearson, 
who  had  settled  at  Easter  Balgedie,  near 
Kinnesswood.  He  fell  iU,  being  in  fact 
seized  with  consumption,  but  was  for  the 
time  restored  througn  the  skill  of  John  Mil- 
lar, M.D.,  to  whom  he  addressed  some  grate- 
ful lines,  enclosed  to  Pearson  on  20  Nov. 
1766.  On  7  Dec.  he  mentions  his  'Loch- 
leven '  as  being  '  now  finished.'  David  Amot 
(with  whom  Bruce  had  kept  up  a  literary 
correspondence,  often  in  Latin)  is  portrayed 
in  it  as  Agricola ;  Leelius  is  tliought  to  be 
George  Henderson,  a  college  friend,  who  died 
in  1793.  At  length  ill-health  forced  him  to 
resign  his  school  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 
and  he  made  his  way  home  on  foot.  In  the 
spring  he  penned  his  touching 'Elegy'  on  his 
own  approaching  death.  On  5  July  "(6  July, 
Andeksox  )  1767  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
His  father  (of  whom  there  is  amemoir  by  Pear- 
son in  the  Edinburgh '  Missionary  Chronicle,' 
1797)  followed  him  on  19  July  1772. 

During  Bruce's  life  his  ballad  of  '  Sir 
James  the  Ross' was  printed  in  a  newspiiper. 
His  'Lochleven,'  his  'Pastoral  Song,'  and 
his  song  'Lochleven  no  more'  (in  both  of 
which  Peggy  is  Magdaleii'^  Grieve)  appeared 
in  the  '  Edinburgh  Magazine.'    At  the  time 


of  his  death,  John  Logan,  his  class-fellow 
then  tutor  in  the  fiunOy  of  Sir  John  Sb 
cliur,  undertook  to  bring  out  a  volume  o 
his  friend's  poems,  and  ur  this  purpose  go 
possession  of  most  of  Bruce's  manuscripta 
consisting  of  poems  and  letters,  and  ene 
daUy  a  quarto  volume  into  which,  in  aii 
last  illness,  he  had  transcribed  bis  poenu 
Not  till  1770  did  Logan  issue  the  sm«l 
volume  of  '  Poems  on  several  Oocasions,  b; 
Michael  Bruce,'  Edinburgh,  12mo,  prefixing! 
very  well-written  biographical  preface.  I 
contains  but  seventeen  pieces,  inuudingBQin 
by  difi'erent  authors ;  '  the  only  other  autho 
ever  specified  by  Logan  was  Sir  John  Fonlii 
bart.,  to  whom  the  Vernal  Ode  is  ascribed  b] 
Dr.  Anderson' (Gbosabc).  Pearson nuuntaini 
that  the  whole  contents  of  the  volume  wen 
known  to  him  as  Bruce's  except  this  ode,  Uu 
♦  Ode  to  the  Fountain,' '  Ode  to  Paoli,' '  Choroi 
of  Elysian  Bards,'  and  '  Danish  Odee.'  Mote 
over,  to  Bruce's  companions  the  volume  ap 
pearad  strangely  defective.  His  fatbei  • 
once  aaid, '  Where  are  my  wa'a  Gospel  sob 
nets  ? '  He  went  to  Edinbursh  for  the  mann 
scripts,  and  got  some  of  uie  papers,  bn 
never  recovered  the  aforesaid  quarto.  THi 
chagrin  hastened  the  old  man's  desitL  Ii 
the' Weekly  Magazine,or  Edinburgh  Amust 
ment '  of  6  a&j  1774  the  '  Ode  to  tin 
Cuckoo,'  from  the  1770  book,  appears  as  i 
contribution  signed '  R.  D. ; '  in  the  next  noin 
ber  the  piracy  is  exposed,  and  the  ret 
initials  ot  the  thief  are  said  to  be  '  B.  U 
A  charming  paper  in  the  'Mirror'  (Na  St 
Saturday,  29  May  1779,  signed  '  P.,'  and  w 
cribed  to  William  Craig,  one  of  the  lords  o 
session)  drew  public  attention  to  Brace? 
genius,  as  exhibited  in  the  1770  volunu 
Two  years  later  Logan  published  <Poems,b; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Logan,  one  of  the  ministers  c 
Leith,'  1781,  8vo.  The  first  piece  in  thi 
volume  is  the  'Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,' with 
few  verbal  changes  from  the  1770  issue ;  a 
the  end  are  nine  hvmns,  the  first  and  fift 
being  revisions  of  hymns  already  in  print 
All  these  bjrmnsand  adaptations  are  claime 
for  Bruce  by  his  brother  James,  who  saye  b 
had  heard  them  repeated.  The  Sc(^tii 
kirk  adopted  them  into  its  '  Paraphrases '  i 
1781,  and  from  this  source  they  have  bee 
introduced  into  innumerable  bymnrbodi 
With  regard  to  the  '  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,'  o 
which  the  controversy  mainly  turns,  thei 
is  an  accumulation  of  evidence.  Bnu 
writes  that  he  had  composed  a  '  poem  aboi 
11  gowk.'  A  copy  of  the  ode  in  Bruce 
handwriting  is  snid  to  have  been  seen  I 
Dr.  Davidson  of  Kinross,  and  by  Prindv 
Baird  of  Edinburgh.  Pearson  affirms  thi 
Alexander  Bruce  read  the  poem  aloud  froi 
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kis  son's  quarto  book,  a  few  days  after 
Michael's  cfeath.  It  was  never  seen  in  Lo- 
gan^ hand-writing  before  1767,  the  year  in 
wfaieh  he  obtained  Bruce's  manuscripts. 
After  pablishing  bis  own  Tolume,  Loean  in 
1781-2  tried  to  prevent  by  law  a  repnnt  of 
the  1770  book  ;  bat  it  was  reprinted  at  Edin- 
bagb.  for  a  Stirling  bookseller  in  1782.  It 
ms  reprinted  in  1784,  1796,  and  1807. 
Agmnst  ItogtLu  it  ie  urged  tbat  hb  poathu- 
Bossly  pabliahed  sermons  (1790-1)  show 
pI^iarismB ;  and  that  he  claimed  as  nig  own 
(asmgthem  as  candidate  for  a  chair  at  Edin- 
iMigli)  a  course  of  lectures  afterwards  pnb- 
BAed  in  his  lifetime  by  Dr.  W.  RuthOTord. 
Tbe  vindication  of  Bruce's  authorship  of  the 
emtested  poems  and  hymns  was  ably  under- 
tAen  by  William  Mackelvie,  D.D.,  of  Bal- 
iedie,in  his  'Xiochleven  and  other  Poems, 
by  Miehael  Bmce ;  with  Life  of  the  Author 
firom  orizinal  sonrces,'  Edinburgh,  1887, 8vo, 
■nd  has  been  fttrther  pursued  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Orosart,  in  his  edition  of  Bruce's  '  Works,' 
1885,  8to,  with  memoir  and  notes.  On  the 
cither  hand,  the  claim  of  Logan  is  advocated 
in  ]>iTid  Laing's  '  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,  with 
remarks  on  its  authorship,  &c.,'  1873  (pri- 
Tstdy  printed).  A  strong  point  is  that  the 
Her.  Dr.  Thomas  Robertson,  minister  of  Dal- 
meny,  writes  to  Baird  on  22  Feb.  1791,  say- 
ii^  that  he  and  Logan  had  looked  over  the 
oanoaczipta  of  Brace  together;  and  the 
eodcoo  ode  is  not  among  those  he  identifies 
M  Braced.  In  the  article  '  Michael  Bruce ' 
in  the   '  Eneyclopasdia   Britannica'  (ninth 


edidon,  1876,  iv,  898)  stress  is  laid  on  the 
•dmiaeian  of  Logan's  authorship  of  the  'Ode 
to  the  Chickoo '  by  Isaac  D'Israeli,  Thomas 
ChmpbelL  Robert  Chambers,  and  David 
Lung.  The  writer  erroneously  supposes 
that  Bmce's  title  to  this  ode  was  first  Qifter 
Logaa'a  claim)  bronght  forward  by  Mao 
hdvie.  The  lettera  of  Pearson  (29  Aug. 
1795)  and  Joseph  Birrel  (31  Aug.  1796), 
riaiming  the  ode  for  Bruce,  are  given  by 
Anderson  in  his  life  of  Logan  (179^,  Later 
»t4fniv«  of  Logan's  claim  will  be  found  in 
^  '  Brit,  and  For.  Evangelical  Review,' 
1W7  aaid  1878,  articles  by  John  Small,  M.A. 
(mritrted  separately)  and  Rev.  R.  SmalL 
h  M  not  easy  to  relieve  Logan  of  the  chaiwe 
tf  hsTtng  appropriated  Bruce's  poem ;  at  the 
■■e  time  his  alterations,  so  far  as  th^  can 
le  traced,  appear  to  be  improvements  on  the 
"  work. 


[Life,  by  Bobert  Andeison,  H.I),,  in  his 
Brttiah  Poets,  vol  iz.  179.'),  pp.  27380.,  1029  sq., 
im  aq. ;  miller's  Our  Hymns,  tbeir  Authors 
ai  Origin.  1886,  pp.  242  sq.,  247  sq. ;  Sbairp, 
is  Q«od  Words,  November  1673 ;  aotborities 
iStai  above.]  A.  G. 

VOL.  lU. 


BBUOEL  PETER  HENRY  (1692-1767), 

military  adventurer,  was  bom  ait  Detring 
Oastle  m  Westphalia,  his  mother's  home,  in 
1692.  He  was  descended  from  the  Bruces  of 
Airth,  Stirlingshire.  His  grandfather,  Jdbn 
Bruce,  took  refuge  from  the  Oromwellian 
troubles  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denbnrg,  and  his  &ther  was  bom  in  Prussia, 
and  obtained  a  commission  in  a  Scotch  regi* 
ment  in  the  same  service.  The  father  accom- 
panied his  regiment  on  its  return  to  Scotland 
m  1698,  and  took  his  wife  and  child  with  him. 
The  boy  was  now  sent  to  school  at  Onpar  in 
Fife  for  three  years,  after  which  he  remained 
three  years  more  with  his  father  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam. In  1704  his  father  took  him  to  Germany, 
and  left  him  with  his  mother's  family,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  to  a  military  academy  to 
learn  fortification.  Soon  after  his  uncle  Re- 
beur,  who  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  serving 
in  Flanders,  took  charge  of  him,  and  entered 
him  in  the  Prussian  serrice  (1706).  He  got 
his  commission  in  his  sixteenth  year  (1708), 
in  conseqaence  of  distinguished  conduct  at 
the  siege  of  Lille,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  present  at  a  considerable  number  of  the 
battles  and  sieges  in  which  Prince  Eugene's 
troops  took  part.  In  1711  he  quitted  the 
Prussian  service,  and  entered  that  of  Peter  the 
Qreat  of  Russia,  on  the  invitation  of  a  distant 
cousin  of  his  own  name,  who  held  high  rank 
in  the  Russian  army  at  that  time.  He  was  sent 
with  despatches  to  Constantinople  in  1711, 
and  his '  Memoirs '  give  an  interesting  account 
of  that  city  as  he  saw  it.  His '  Memoirs '  also 
contain  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  Peter 
the  Qreat  and  his  court  during  the  years 
171 1-24,  for  the  greater  part  of  which  period 
Bruce  appears  to  have  lived  at  St.  Peters- 
burg when  not  following  the  czar  on  his 
expeditions.  In  1722  he  accompanied  the 
Persian  expedition  led  by  the  caar.  They 
sailed  down  the  Volga  from  Nischnei-Novgo- 
rod  to  Astrachan,  and  then  coasted  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  Caspian  as  far  as  Derbent, 
passing  through  the  countries  of  several 
Tartar  tribes,  of  whose  manners  and  habits 
he  gives  a  very  good  account. 

After  this  expedition  he  at  last  succeeded 
in  obtaining  leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  and 
quitted  Russia  in  1724,  determined  never  to 
see  it  again.  He  now  returned  to  Cupar 
after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  and  settling 
down  on  a  small  estate  left  him  by  his  grand- 
uncle,  he  married,  and  turned  farmer  ror  six- 
teen years,  during  which  time  he  had  several 
children.  In  1740,  desiring  to  increase  his 
income,  he  again  took  military  service,  and 
was  sent  by  the  British  government  to  the 
Bahamas  to  cany  out  some  fortifications 
there.    Five  years  later  he  again  returned 
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to  EngUnd,  and  was  inunediately  employed 
in  the  north,  fortifying  Berwick  and  other 
towns  against  the  Pretender.  Here  his  *  Me- 
moirs'  aoruptly  break  off;  but  we  learn  from 
the  'adTertisement'  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  1782,  that  he  retired  the  same  year  (1746) 
to  his  house  in  the  country,  where  he  died 
in  1767.  His  '  Memoirs,'  his  only  literary 
work,  were  originally  written,  as  he  tells  us, 
in  German,  his  native  hmguage,  and  were 
translated  by  him  into  lAglish  in  1766. 
They  were  printed  at  London  in  1782  for  his 
widow,  and  are  favourably  noticed  in  the 
'  Monthly  Review'  for  that  year.  They  are 
pleasant  written,  and  show  very  dose  and 
intelligent  observation. 

rBmoe'sMemoin;  Monthly  Beview,  1782.1 

O.  V.  B. 

BB1T0E,  ROBERT  db  I  {d.  1094  P),  was 
an  ancestor  of  Ute  king  of  Scotland  who  made 
thenameofBmoeorBruefamous.  Thefamily 
ia  a  singular  example  of  direct  male  descent  in 
the  Norman  baronage,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  with  care  the  different  individuals 
who  Iwre  the  same  surname,  and  during  eight 
generations  the  christian  name  of  Robert. 
Ilie  surname  has  been  traced  bv  some  genea- 
log^ta  beyond  Normandy  to  a  Norse  follower 
of  its  conqueror  Rollo,  a  descendant  of  whose 
Inother,  Einar,  earl  of  Orkney,  called  Brusi 
(which  means  in  old  Norse  a  goat),  is  said 
to  have  accompanied  RoUo  and  built  a  castle 
in  tiie  diocese  of  Coutances.  A  later  Brusi, 
son  of  Sigurd  the  Stout,  was  Earl  of  Orkney, 
and  died  1031.  But  Uie  genealogy  cannot 
be  accepted.  The  name  is  certaudy  terri- 
torial, and  is  most  probably  derived  firom 
the  lands  and  castle  of  Brix  or  Bruis,  of 
which  a.few  remains  in  the  shape  of  vaults 
and  foundations  can  still  be  traced  between 
Cherbourg  and  Yallonges.  More  than  one 
de  Bruce  came  with  the  Conqueror  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  contingent  oi  'li  sires  ae 
Br6aux '  is  stated  at  two  hundred  men  (Lb- 
l.ijrD,  Collectanea,  i.  202).  Their  services 
were  rewarded  by  forty-three  manors  in  the 
East  and  West,  and  fiFty-one  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire — upwards  of  40,000 
acres  of  land,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Robert 
de  Bruce  I,  the  head  of  the  family.  Of  the 
York^ire  manors  the  chief  was  Skelton  in 
Cleveland,  not  far  from  Whitby,  the  seat  of 
the  elder  English  branch  of  the  Braces  after 
the  younger  migrated  to  Scotland  and  be- 
ilortbof  " 


came  J 


'  Annandale. 


[Oifaieyinga  Saga;  Ord's  Histoiy  of  Cleve- 
land, p.  198;  Domesday,  Yorkshire,  333  b,  383, 
and  Kelham's  Blnstracions,  p.  121 ;  Dogdale's 
Baronage,  i.  447.  Registrum  Honoris  de  Rich- 
mond, p.  98,  gives  the  seal  of  Robert,]  IE.  M. 


BEUOB,  ROBERT  ra  H  (1078f-1141), 
wasson  of  Robert  I,  and  companion  of  David  I 
of  Scotland  at  the  court  of  Henry  L  He  re- 
ceived from  David  I  a  grant  of  Annandale, 
then  called  Strath  Annent,  by  a  charter  «. 
1124  (^A.  P.  Scot  i.  92,  from  the  original  in 
£rit.  Mill.  Carta  Antiqiut,  xviiL  46).  It 
was  bounded  by  the  lands  of  Dnnwd,  oi 
Strathnith  (Nithsdale),  and  those  of  BanulJ 
de  Meschines.eari  of  Chester,  in  Cumberland, 
and  embraced  the  largest  part  of  the  ooontj 
of  Dumfries.  LikeDaTid,abene£M:torofth( 
church,  Robert  de  Bruce  rounded  a  monastery 
of  canons  regular  at  Gisburn  in  Cleveland 
with  the  consent  of  his  wife  Agnes  and  Adan 
hia  eldest  son.  The  church  oi  Middlebuigh 
with  certain  lands  attached  to  it,  was  givei 
by  him  to  the  monks  of  Whitby  as  a  oSH  o 
Gisburn,  and  his  manors  of  Appleton  aiu 
Hornby  to  the  monks  of  St.  Maiy  at  York 
Along  with  Bernard  de  Baliol  of  Baman 
Castle  he  tried  to  make  terms  between  Davi( 
and  the  English  barons  before  the  battle  o 
the  Standard  in  1138 ;  but  failing  in  this  at 
tempt  he  renounced  his  Scotch  fief  of  An 
nandale,  and,  notwithstanding  his  affectia 
for  David,  fought  with  seal  on  the  nde  c 
Stephen.  Heaiedinll41,andleftbyAgnei 
daughter  of  Fulk  Pagnel  of  Carlton,  two  soni 
The  elder,  Adam,  succeeded  to  Skelton  an 
his  other  English  lands,  which  continued  i 
the  family  till  1271,  when,  on  the  death  < 
Peter  Brace,  constable  of  Scarborough  witl 
out  issue,  they  were  parted  between  hu  foi 
sisters.  His  second  son.  Robert  de  Bruce  IT 
saved  the  Scotch  fief  of  Annandale  either  b 
joining  David  I,  if  a  tradition  that  he  wi 
taken  prisoner  by  his  father  at  the  batt 
of  the  Standard  can  be  relied  on,  or  by  oi 
taining  its  subsequent  restoration  from  Dav: 
or  Malsolm  TV. 

[Aelred  de  Biavanz's  Descriptio  d*  bello  api 
Standardwn  jnzta  Albertooam ;  Dngdale's  AS 
naatioon,  i.  388-412,  and  ii.  147.]  M.  M. 

BRUCE,  ROBERT  sb  m  (it.  US 
1189  P),  second  son  of  Robert  II,  and  so  call 
Le  Meschin  or  the  Cade^  was  the  founder 
the  Scottish  branch,  He  held  the  Annandf 
fief,  with  Lochmaben  as  its  chief  messuage,  i 
the  service  of  a  hundred  ^gbts  duriiig  t 
reigns  of  David  I,  Malcolm  IV,  and  Wi&ii 
the  Lion,  who  confirmed  it  by  a  charter 
1166.  He  paid  eecuage  for  the  manor  of  H« 
in  the  bishopric  of  Durham  in  1170,  which, 
ia  said  to  have  received  from  his  father 
supply  him  with  wheat,  which  did  not  gn 
in  Annandale.  The  date  of  his  death  is  v 
certain,  but  he  must  have  survived  the  yt 
1189,  when  he  settled  a  long^pending  d 
pute  with  the  see  of  Glasgow  by  aa.  a^ 
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iseai  with  Bishop  Jocelyn,  under  which  he 
BOttifiad  the  churches  of  Mofiat  and  Kirk- 
ntoie,  utd  granted  the  patrona^  of  Drives- 
uie,  Hoddun,  and  Oastlemilk,  in  retom  ap- 
Yupiij  for  a  cession  by  the  bishop  of  his 
dtiin  to  certain  lands  in  Annandale. 

[Chsitar  of  William  the  lion  in  AyloA's 
Ciaiten;  Madox's  Histoiy  of  Exchequer ;  Re- 
^rtnm  Grlasgaense,  pp.  64-5;  Calendar  of 
Dcamenta  reUting  to  S^tland,  i.  No.  197.1 

BEUOE,  ROBEBT  de  IV  {d.  before 
I19I),  son  of  Bobert  HI,  was  married  in 
I18S  to  Isabel,  daughter  of  William  the 
lioojliy  a  daughter  of  Robert  Avenel,  when 
it  wu  given  the  manor  of  Haltwhistle  in 
l^adale  as  her  dowry.  He  must  have  sur- 
nred  his  &ther,  if  at  all,  only  a  short  time, 
e  Uswidow  married  Robert  de  Ros  in  1191, 
ad  the  date  of  his  father's  death  being  im- 
i:«rtaiii  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  suc- 
aei»i  to  Annandale.  He  was  succeeded  by 
VnS^un  de  Bruce,  hia  brother,  in  that  fief, 
wiu  wu  the  only  exception  to  the  line  of 
Boberts.  Williiun  held  Annandale  along 
■nth  the  English  manors  of  Hert  and  Halt- 
tiuatle  tiU  his  death  in  1216. 

[Dugdale's  Baronage,  i.  449 ;  Graham's  Loch- 
ahen,  pp.  16  and  17.]  M.  M. 

BBUCB,  ROBERT  db  V  (d.  1245),  son 
<;(  William  de  Bmoe,  married  Isabel,  second 
iigktw  of  David,  earl  of  Huntiiu|;don, 
Tomuerbrother  of  WiUiamthe  Lion,andthtt8 
ixuMed  the  daim  of  his  descendants  to  the 
aowB.  In  1215-16  he  obtained  from  King 
idm  a  confirmation  of  a  grant  of  a  market 
Bi  iiir  at  Hartlepool.  He  was  a  witness 
«t  York  in  1221  of  Alexander  ITs  charter 
if  jointme  to  his  wife  Joanna,  sister  of 
B^ HL  Buringthis  reig^  his  own  great 
atite  and  royal  connection  ^  marriage  made 
^  lord  of  Annandale  one  of^he  dhiei  barons 
of  Kmthem  Scotland.  Like  his  ancestors  he 
wi  liberal  to  the  church,  confirming  and  in- 
«uiii|(  their  grants.  He  died  in  1245,  and 
njbuned  at  the  abbey  of  Saltrey  in  Hun- 
togdoDihire. 

[Bym«r'8yoBdera,i.2«2;  Dugdale's  Baronage, 
■■WQ;  Monasticoo,  ii.  ISl.  .Several  charters  by 
»to lum  are  amongst  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
Jmttn,  and  notes  of  them  are  printed,  Calen- 
vmt  Docoments  relating  to  Scotland,  i.  Kos. 
'««-«•]  M.  M. 

BRUCE,  ROBERT  db  VI  (1310-1296), 

•retimes  called  the  Compbtitob,  from  his 
*ini  to  the  crown  against  John  Baliol  [q.v.], 
"''*eded  to  the  lOTdship  of  Annandale  on 
w  fetheyg  death  in  1245,  and  on  that  of  his 
''"Uier  in  1251  to  ten  knights'  fees  in  Eng- 


land, her  share  of  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon. 
He  married,  the  year  before  his  father  died, 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Qilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Gloucester.  ELis  active  career  was  distributed 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  each  of  which 
he  was  a  powerful  subject. 

In  1238  Alexander  11,  on  the  eve  of  an 
expedition  to  the  Western  Isles,  despairing 
of  issue,  recognised  the  claim  of  Bruce  to  the 
succession ;  but  the  birth  of  Alexander  HI 
in  1241  friistrated  his  hopes.  In  1260  he 
acted  as  one  of  the  justices  of  Henry  III,  but 
during  the  next  seven  years  he  appears  to  have 
transrerred  his  field  of  action  to  Scotland, 
On  the  death  of  Alexander  H  in  1256  he  was 
one  of  the  fifteen  regents  named  in  the  con- 
vocation of  Roxburgh  to  act  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  young  long,  and  he  formed  the 
head  of  the  party  lavourable  to  the  English 
alliance  cementad  by  the  kiiufs  marriage  to 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Heniy  III.  That  king 
appomted  him  sheriff  of  Cumberland  ana 
governor  of  Carlisle.  Between  1267  and  1271 
he  again  frequently  served  on  the  Enjglish 
kint^s  bench,  and  in  1268  he  was  appointed 
capitalis  jiuticiarius,  being  the  first  chief 
justice  01  England,  with  a  salary  of  100 
marks.  In  1260  he  accompanied  the  king 
and  queen  of  Scotland  to  London.  In  the 
Barons'  war  he  fought  for  Hennf,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  at  I^wes  in  1264,  but  was 
released  after  the  victory  of  Evesham  (1266) 
turned  the  tide  in  favour  of  the  king,  when 
he  resumed  his  ofiice  as  sheriff  of  Cumber- 
land. On  the  accession  of  Edward  I  he  was 
not  reappointed  to  the  bench,  and  appears 
again  to  have  returned  to  Scotland.  He  was 
present  at  the  convention  of  Scone,  6  Feb. 
1283-4,  by  which  the  right  of  succession  of 
Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway,  was  recojf- 
nised ;  but  on  the  death  of  Alexander  III  in 
1286  a  powerful  party  of  nobles  met  at  Turn- 
berry  C^tle,  belonging  to  his  son  Robert,  earl 
of  Carrick,  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  nledged 
themselTes  to  suvport  ecMh  other  and  vindi- 
cate the  claims  oi  whoever  should  gain  the 
kingdom  by  right  of  blood,  according  to  the 
ancient  customs  of  Scotland.  They  assumed 
as  allies  lUchard  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster, 
and  Thomas  de  Clare,  to  whom  authority 
was  given  to  proceed  with  arms  against  any 
one  who  broke  the  conditions  of  the  bond, 
20  Sept.  1286  {Doomtent*  iUuttrative  qf  the 
EUUny  of  Scotland,  edited  by  Rev.  J.  Ste- 
venson, i.  22).  The  nobles  who  joined  in  this 
league  were  Pstridc,  earl  of  Dunbar,  his  three 
sons,  and  his  son-in-law  James  the  Steward 
of  »X)tland,  and  his  brother  John,  Walter 
Stewart  earl  of  Menteith,  Angus,  son  of 
Donald  lord  of  the  Isles,  his  son  Alexander, 
and  the  two  Braces,  the  lord  of  Annandale, 
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and  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Canick.  They  united 
the  chief  influence  of  the  south  and  -west  of 
Scotland  against  the  party  of  John  de  Baliol, 
l(nd  of  Galloway,  ana  the  Oomyns.  A  period 
of  oiril  war  ensned,  during  which  RoMrt  de 
Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale,  asserted  his  title 
to  the  crown.  Unahle  to  seoore  his  aim, 
Bruce  took  part  in  the  negotiations  at  Salis- 
bury, which  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Brig- 
ham  in  1390,  with  the  yiew  of  uniting  Scot- 
land to  England,  subject  to  guarantees  for 
its  independence  by  the  marriage  of  Margaret 
to  Prince  Edward.  The  death  of  Margaret 
reopened  the  question  of  the  succession,  and 
one  of  the  regents,  William  Fraser,  bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  made  the  appeal  to  Edward  I 
as  arbiter,  which  led  to  the  famoos  comr 
petition  at  Noiham  in  1391-2,  decided  in 
&TOur  of  John  de  Baliol  on  17  Nov.  1292. 
According  to  Sir  F.  Palgravv,  Bruce  had  also 
some  years  before  appealed  to  Edward,  but 
the  documents  adduced  to  prove  this  are 
without  date,  and  the  ascription  of  at  least 
one  of  them  to  Bruce  is  conjectural.  The 
couifie  of  litigation  at  Norham,  where  Bruce, 
as  well  as  Baliol,  recognised  Edward's  title 
as  lord  paramount  to  decide  the  cause, 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  the  claim  of 
Brace  was  rejected,  have  been  stated  in  the 
life  of  Baliol  [q.  v.]  A  protest  hy  Bruce 
amonMt  the  obcuments  carried  off  by  Ed- 
ward from  Scotland,  afterwards  delivered  to 
Baliol  (^Aett  Pari.  Seot.  i.  116),  and  an  agree- 
ment for  mutual  defence  between  Bruce  and 
Florence,  count  of  Holland,  another  of  the 
competitors,  entered  into  on  14  June  1292 

SKumentt  ilittttraiive  of  the  History  qf 
tland,  edited  by  Rev.  J.  Stevenson,  i.  818), 
show  that  Bruce  was  not  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  adverse  decision.  His  great 
age  prevented  him  from  any  active  measures 
to  overturn  it,  and  he  resigned  his  rights 
and  claims  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  Earl  of 
Oarrick.  He  retired  to  his  castle  of  Loch- 
maben,  where  he  died  on  Good  Friday,  1294- 
1295,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  was  in- 
toned at  Gisbum  in  Cleveland,  the  family 
burial-place,  where  his  stately  tomb  may  still 
be  seen.  His  character  is  well  drawn  in 
Walter  of  Hemin^burvh : '  Toto  tempore  vit» 
suae  gioriosns  eztitit ;  ncetus,  dives,  et  largns, 
et  habundavit  in  omnibus  in  vita  et  in  morte.' 
He  had  three  sons :  Robwt,  earl  of  Carrick, 
Barnard,  and  John. 

[Dugdsle's  Baronage,!.  450  ;  Rymer'sFoedera, 
1,  698 ;  Documents  illnstrating  the  History  of 
Scotland,  ed.  Sir  F.  Falgrave ;  Ord's  History  of 
Cleveland;  Foss's  Judges  of  England,  ii.  269.1 

JB.H. 

BBUOE,  ROBERT  db  Vn,  Eabl  of  Oab- 
UOK  (1268-1804),  son  of  the  Competitor, 


Robert  de  Bruce  YI,  is  said  to  have  accom- 
panied Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I,  in  the 
crusade  of  1269.  On  his  return  he  married 
Marjory,  countess  of  Carrick,  and  became  by 
the  courtesy  of  Scotland  Earl  of  Carrick. 

A  romantic  story  handed  down  bv  the 
Scottish  historians,  that  Bruce  was  earned  off 
by  the  heiress  when  hunting  near  her  castle 
of  Tumberry,  is  probably  an  invention  to  ex- 
cuse his  marriage  with  a  royal  ward  without 
the  king's  consent.  In  1278  he  did  homage 
to  Edward  on  behalf  of  Alexander  HI  for 
his  English  &e&.  In  1281  he  borrowed  40/. 
from  his  old  comrade  Edward  I,  a  debt  which 
played  a  part  in  the  fortunes  of  his  son.  He 
was  present  at  Scone  in  1284,  when  the 
right  of  succession  of  the  Maid  of  Norway 
was  recognised,  but  took  part  with  his  father 
and  the  other  nobles  in  the  league  of  Tum- 
berry, on  20  Sept.  1286,  intended  to  defeat  it. 
Like  his  father,  however,  he  joined  in  the 
treat;^  oi  Brigham  (14  March  1290),  rendered 
abortive  by  MMgaret's  death.  The  agree- 
ment between  Florence,  count  of  Holmnd, 
and  his  father  on  14  June  1292,  to  which  the 
earl  was  a  party,  shows  that  Bruce  anticipated 
an  adverse  decision.  About  this  timeheweat 
to  Norway  with  his  eldest  daughter  Isabel, 
possibly  on  account  of  her  marriage  to  Xing' 
Eirik,  the  widower  of  Margaret,  the  daughter 
of  Alexander  HI,  which  took  plaoe  on 
16  Nov.  1293,  but  also  perhaps  to  avoid 
attendance  at  Baliol's  parliament,  to  which 
he  was  summoned.  It  may  have  been  with. 
the  same  motive  that  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1292  he  resigned  the  earldom  of  Car- 
rick to  his  son,  afterwards  king  {^A.  F.  Soot. 
i.  449  a  b).  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
did  homage  to  Edward  for  his  English  fiefa 
on  4  June  1296.  On  6  Oct.  following  he 
was  given  the  custody  of  the  caatle  of  Car- 
lisle during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  three 
days  after  he  took  befwe  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham and  barons  of  the  exchequer  an  oath  to 
bold  it  faitlifully  and  render  it  to  no  one  bat 
the  king.  When  Baliol  attempted  to  assert 
bis  independence,  as  was  natural,  his  rivale 
the  Braces  sided  with  Edward,  and  in  1296, 
after  that  monarch  had  taken  Dunbar,  Bruce 
the  elder,  according  to  the  Scotch  chroniclers, 
claimed  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise,  by  whicli 
he  was  to  be  made  king  of  Scotland.  The 
answer,  in  Norman-French,  of  Edward,  m 

fiven  by  Wyntoun  (B.  viil.  1927)  and  For^ 
un,  though  it  has  been  doubted,  suits  hie 
character : — 

Ne  avons  ren  autres  choe  a  fere 

Que  a  vous  reamgs  (i.e.  reaulmes)  gaaere 

Hawe  I  nought  ellys  to  do  Dowe 
But  wyn  a  kyntyk  to  gyve  yhowef 
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Baliol,  in  zepvenge  for  Bruce's  aid  to  Ed- 
vaid,  s^zed  ArniMiHule,  and  SHve  it,  •mth. 
the  castle  of  Irfxdtmaben,  to  Jokn  Oomyn  ; 
bat  tus  poneosion  was  brief,  fin*  Olifford,  the 
Bag^ish  warden,  letook  it  in  the  same  year. 
Bie  eldsr  Braoe  iietired  from  Scotland  and 
Kred  on  his  Rngliah  estates  till  his  death  in 
1304,  wh«tx  he  was  buried  at  Holmecnltram 
IB  Oiunbeilaad.  Besides  his  ehlest  son 
BdMit  die  king,  he  left  Edward,  lord  of 
OaBow&y  [see  Bsitcb,  Eswabs],  lolled  at 
Dondatt  in  1318 ;  Thomas  and  Alexander, 
taken  in  OaUoway,  and  executed  at  Oarlisle 
lif  Edward's  order  in  1307 ;  and  Ni^j  who 
•n&Bid  the  same  fate  at  Berwick  m  1806; 
Ss  dau^teta,  Isabel,  Mar^,  Ohristiaa,  M*> 
ti]da,aad  Margaret,  all  married  Sootch  nobka 
or  lamted  men  in  the  life  of  their  brother, 
wheae  hands  were  strengthened  by  these 
illiinww  in  his  contest  for  the  crown.  A 
■xtli  daughter  Elixabeth,  and  a  seventh 
iHuMe  name  is  unknown,  are  of  doubtfitl 
anthwntieity. 

[Bymer's  Foedeza,  ii.  266,  471,  £58,  605,  612; 
Sterauon's  Docnments  illustrative  of  Histoiy  of 
Scotland.  See  Index  under  Bobert  Brace,  Karl 
of  Osirick,  but  the  referenees  after  1295  ore  to 
iia  aon  Bobert,  afterwards  Kng ;  Acts  ParL  Scot. 
L  424  a,  441  «,  447  4,  448  o.  There  are  many 
sianintii»earlySoottidi  writers  as  to  the  Bmee 
jjiiwalinjy,  aad  the  i^tition  of  the  same  navi* 
hd  to  fireqaent  eonAiauni  of  difiereoti  persons ;  but 
Aam  are  now  correeted  by  the  more  aoonrate 
■nnaination  of  the  reeords  due  to  Ohahnera^s 
Oiledooia,  Lord  Eailes,  and  Ken  in  his  History 
•f  the  B^n  of  Bobert  the  Bmoe.]       M.lii. 

SRJJCS,  BOBERT  »BVni  (1274-1829), 
ting  of  Scotland,  son  of  Bobert  de  Brace  YII, 
eauof  Oarriok,  and  Marjory,  daa«^ter  and 
heoeaa  of  Nigel,  second  earl  of  C«rriok,  by 
Marjory,  daughter  of  Walter  the  Steward  of 
Seouand,  bom  on  1 1  July  1274,  was  descended 
<■  die  &t]ier'8  side  {rcaa  a  Norman  baron 
Mho  cane  with  WLUiam  the  Conqueror  to 
VmgUnA  •  and  on  his  mother's  from  the  Oel- 
tie  duels  of  Galloway,  as  the  names  of  her 
naadfatber  Duncan,  created  earl  of  Carri(dc 
b^  William  the  Lion,  and  her&ther,  Niel  or 
Kigd,  show.  Soon  after  the  death  of  her 
iat  koatend,  Adam  de  Kilconqxihar,  in  1271, 
Ua  motfasr  maztied  Bobect  de  Brace  (YII), 
•on  of  tbe  Competitor  Bobert  de  Bruce  (VI), 
^bo  aaenmed,  aocordin^  to  Scottish  custom, 
the  title  of  Eaud  of  Oamck.  On  the  decision 
if  th*  dispvted  succession  in  1292  in  flavour 
af  Baliol,  and  the  death  of  hia  wife  in  the 
•uas  year,  the  earl  resigned  that  title  to  his 
■on,  aad  thsee  yte»  later  acquiiiag,  through 
the  death  of  his  &ther,  the  lordship  of  An- 
codale,  he  was  afterwards  ksown  as  Domi- 


nns  de  Annandale,  while  his  son,  the  fiituTC 
king,  was  styled  Eail  of  Oarriok  until  his 
coronation  in  1S06.  On  4  June  1296  Ed- 
ward 1  records  by  a  writ  under  his  privy  seal 
that  Bobert,  son  and  heir  of  Bobert  de 
Bruce,  senior,  now  deceased,  had  done  homage 
for  lands  held  of  the  king,  and  this  Bobert, 
earl  of  Oarrick,  is  by  another  writ  nonii* 
nating  him  keeper  of  the  castle  of  Oazliale 
called  Lord  of  Annandale  on  6  Oct.  1296, 
having  resigned  the  eaildoBt  three  yean 
before.  The  deed  of  resignation,  dated  at 
Berwick  on  Sunday  after  the  feast  of  St. 
Lecmord  (B  Nov.)  1292,  waa  presented  to 
Baliol  at  the  parliament  of  Stirling  on  3  Av^. 
1298.  As  it  was  necessary  that  sasine  o£ 
the  lands  should  be  taken  by  the  kinff  be- 
fore he  could  receive  the  homage  of  the 
new  vassal,  the  sheriff  of  Ayr  was  directed 
to  take  it  and  ascertain  tbeu  extent,  aStet 
which  Bruce  was  to  return  and  do  homaga 
It  is  nnoertain  whether  homage  waa  ev6r 
rendered,  for  the  dilutes  between  Bali(d 
and  Edward  had  commenced,  and  from  the 
first  bo&  the  young  Bruce  and  his  &ther 
took  Edward's  side.  On  24  Aug.  1296,  along 
with  the  Earls  of  March  and  Angus,  Bobert 
de  Bros  '  la  veil '  (the  elder)  and  Bobert  de 
Bros  '  le  jovene'  (the  younger),  earl  of 
Oarrick,  took  the  oaths  of  homage  and  feidty 
to  Edward  at  Berwick  {SoffTnan  Both,  176  a>. 
A  aeries  of  writs  in  favour  of  the  earl  shows 
one  means  by  which  their  support  was  gained. 
Aidebt  due  by  him  to  Edwud,  peihape  the 
old  debt  contracted  by  his  &ther  in  1281, 
was  reacted  on  28  July  1298,  and  again  on 
11  Feb.  and  16  Oct.  1296.  By  the  second 
letter  of  respite  it  appears  that  the  eaxl  was 
about  to  proceed  to  Scotland,  and  by  the 
third  that  ne  had  rendered  such  eood  serviee 
that  the  kisig  granted  him  the  Mlay  needed 
to  admit  of  easy  payment.  His  &ther  had 
meantime  been  made  keeper  of  the  oasUe  of 
Oarlide,  and  Baliol  had  retaliated  by  seis- 
ing Annandale,  which  he  conferred  on  John 
Oranyn,  earl  of  Buehan.  In  the  same  year 
Batiol'stenunciatiMiof  allegiance  to  the  Eng- 
lish king  led  to  the  brief  campaira  in  which 
Berwick,  Donbar,  Boxbuiffh,  Edinburgh, 
and  Stirling  were  taken,  and  on  2  Jan,  1^6 
the  abject  Baliol  surrendered  at  Kincardine 
or  Brediin  his  crown  and  realm  to  Edward. 
In  the  following  year  the  Earl  of  Garrick, 
with  other  Scottiiui  nobles,  received  a  sum- 
mons to  accompany  Edward  to  Flanders  as 
hit  direct  vassals.  The  Scotch,  like  many 
English  barons,  declined  to  obey  a  summbas 
in  excess  of  feudal  obligatioii,  and  Wallace, 
during  Edward's  absence  abroad,  haying 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  Bruce,  although, 
according  to  Hemingford,  he  had  sworn  i^e- 
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giance  to  Edward  at  Carlisle  on  the  host  and 
the  sword  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  joined  for  a 
brief  space  the  army  of  the  popular  leader. 
Urgent  letters  had  been  sent  to  him  to  aid 
tlie  Earl  of  Warenne,  Edward's  commander, 
then  advancing  towards  Scotland,  with  as 
many  men  as  he  could  muster,  and  at  least  a 
thousand  foot  from  Kyle,  Cunningham,  Cum- 
nock, and  Carrick.  Instead  of  complying,  in 
June  1207,  along  with  Wishart,  bishop  of 
Qiasgow,  James  the  Steward  of  Scotland, 
and  Sir  William  Douglas,  he  laid  waste  the 
country  of  the  adherents  of  Edward.  Wa- 
renne, an  inactive  general,  sent  in  advance 
Heniy  de  Percy  and  Robert  de  ClifFord,  who 
succeeded  on  9  July  1207  in  making  terms 
with 'Bruce  and  his  friends  by  the  treaty 
called  the  capitulation  of  Irvine.  The  Scot- 
tish barons  were  not  to  be  called  to  serve 
beyond  the  sea  against  their  will,  and  were 
to  be  pardoned  for  their  recent  violence,  while 
they  in  turn  came  into  the  peace,  or,  in  other 
words,  acknowledged  their  allegiance  to  Ed- 
ward. The  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Steward, 
and  Alexander  de  Lindesay  became  sureties 
for  Bruce  until  he  should  deliver  his  daughter 
Mariory  as  hostage  for  his  fidelity,  which 
might  well  be  doubted.  The  treaty  appears 
to  nave  been  confirmed  by  Bruce  at  Berwick 
early  in  August.  Wallace  was  at  this  time 
in  the  forest  of  Selkirk,  along  with  Sir  An- 
drew Murray  of  Bothwell,  gathering  together 
the  Scottish  commons,  who,  with  less  division 
of  interest  than  the  nobles,  were  determined 
to  deliver  their  country  from  the  English. 
On  11  Sept.  he  defeated  Earl  Warenne  and 
Cressingham  the  treasurer  at  Stirling  Bridge. 
Dundee  and  other  castles  sunrendered  in  con- 
sequence of  this  victory,  and  the  English 
evacuatedBerwick.  Wallace  and  Sir  Andrew 
Murray,  son  of  the  elder  Sir  Andrew,  assum- 
ing the  title  of  leaders  of  the  Scottish  armv 
in  the  name  of  John  (i.e.  Baliol),  by  God's 
grace  illustrious  king  of  Scotland,  with  con- 
sent of  the  community  carried  the  war  into 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland.  At  this 
time  Baliol,  and  not  Bruce,  was  the  name 
under  which  the  standard  of  Scottish  in- 
dependence was  borne,  but  its  bearer  was 
Wallace,  and  its  defenders  the  Scottish  com- 
mons. In  1298,  Edward  returning  from 
Flanders  conducted  in  person  the  Scottish 
war  with  larger  forces  and  better  general- 
ship, and  his  defeat  of  Wallace  at  Falkirk 
on  22  July  wrested  from  the  Scotch  the 
fruits  of  the  victory  of  Stirling  Bridge.  At 
this  time  Bruce  again  sided  with  his  country- 
men. Annandale  was  wasted  and  Loch- 
raaben  Castle  token  by  Clifford,  and  Bruce 
hiniKelf,  to  use  the  words  of  the  contem- 
p<U»r,s  Hemingford,  'when  he  huard  of  the 


king's  coming  fled  from  his  face  and  burnt 
the  castle  of  Ayr,  which  he  held,'  Edward's 
campaign  was  a  single  victory,  not  a  con- 
quest. Pressing  afiairs,  especially  the  con- 
test with  his  own  subjects,  whose  deeiie 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  charteis  he  wts 
reluctant  to  concede,  recalled  him  to  Eng- 
land, and  he  was  obliged  to  trust  the  settle- 
meat  of  Scotland  to  the  nobles,  to  whom 
he  assigned  earldoms  end  baronies,  or,  as  the 
chrouider  expresses  it,  the  hope  of  them.  An- 
nandale and  Galloway  and  certain  earldoms, 
a  term  which  includes  Carrick,  he  assigned 
to  no  one,  that  he  might  not  irritate  Uioae 
earls  who  had  only  recently  seceded  and  had 
not  finally  cast  in  their  lot  with  their  coontiy- 
men.  As  regards  Bruce  this  conciliatory 
policy,  so  characteristic  of  Edward  until  tbs 
time  for  conciliation  was  past,  had  its  effect, 
and  from  1208  to  1804  he  was  at  least  not 
actively  engaged  against  the  English  king. 
A  truce  was  effected  by  the  mediation  of 
Philip  rV  of  France  in  1298.  Baliol  hem 
now  the  pensioned  prisoner  of  Edward,  ana 
Wallace  an  exile,  a  regency  was  appointed, 
which  consisted  of  William  of  Lamberton, 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  John  Comyn  the 
younger,  and  Robert  Bruce  earl  of  Cairick, 
with  whom  for  a  time  John  de  Soulis  was 
conjoined.  The  only  document  which  names 
Bruce  is  a  letter  of  13  Nov.  1299,  by  which 
the  regents  propose  to  Edward  a  suspension 
of  hostilities  on  both  sides.  Comyn  was  the 
active  regent  representing  the  interest  of 
Baliol  and  his  own,  as  heir  through  his 
mother  Ada,  Baliol's  sister.  In  ISOO  the 
truce  was  renewed  till  Whitsunday  1301,  and 
though  Edward  made  an  abortive  attempt 
to  resume  the  war  on  26  Jan.  1302,  the  trace 
was  again,  at  the  instance  of  the  French  king, 
prolonged  till  November.  It  was  during  this 
period  of  intermittent  war  and  truce,  for  in 
1800  Edward  took  Caerlaverock,  and  in  1301 
wintered  at  Linlithgow,  that  Pope  Boni- 
face VIII  intervened  in  the  dispute  as  to  the 
succ^sion  to  the  Scottish  crown,  and  claimed 
a  right  to  decide  it  as  lord  paramount.  On 
27  June  1300  he  despatched  a  bull  to  Ed- 
ward demanding  the  withdrawal  of  his  troop« 
and  the  release  of  the  Scotch  ecclesiastics  m 
his  custody,  which  was  presented  by  Arch- 
bishop Winchelsey  to  Edward  at  New  Abbey 
in  Galloway  in  October.  Edward  inunedi- 
ately  summoned  a  parliament  at  Lincoln  on 
20  Jan.  1301,  when  the  memorable  answei 
denying  the  pope's  claim  to  interfere  in  tlw 
temporal  afiairs  of  England,  and  asserting 
the  feudal  dependence  of  Scotland,  wai 
drawn  up  and  confirmed  by  the  se^ils  <A 
seven  earls  and  ninety-seven  barons  for  them- 
selves  and  the  whole  community,    Laugtoft, 
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i  cfiDtemjoniy,  states  that  Brace  was  pro- 
mt tt  tius  parliament. 

At  Uu  Bto&igibt  lay  the  Bmee,  eile  was  he 
that  day. 

Bntkii  name  is  not  in  the  list  of  those  sum- 
aooed,  or  of  those  who  agreed  to  the  reply 
utile  pope.  It  is  improbable  that  he  was 
tkn  01  sctively  engaged  in  the  controversy 
«Udi  was  carried  on  br  a  memorial  pre- 
ieried  to  the  pope  on  behalf  of  Edward  in 
fmat  of  the  English  supremacy,  and  replies 
i^  tie  Scotch  in  the  rProcessus  Balc&edi 
oitn  fifmenta  Begis  Angliie.'  drawn  by 
fiiMred  de  Bisaet,  rector  of  Kinriiom,  one 
c<  tlu  Scottish  commisdoners  at  Rome.  It 
VH  tbe  policy  of  Bruce  at  this  time  to  remain 
k  tiw  background,  but  events  were  hasten* 
Of  whidi  hron^t  him  forwsrd  as  the  first 
utor  OD  the  stage.  Scottish  history  at  this 
juctme  was  involved  with  the  relations  of 
it  Ei^lish  king  to  the  court  of  France  and 
tk  aee  of  Borne.  Edward  made  up  his 
jwttl  with  Philip  the  Fair,  whose  sister 
Xunret  he  married  in  1299,  and  with  whom 
a  iDiaiice  was  completed  on  20  May  1808. 
SMRny  was  restored  to  France,  and  Scot- 
lad,  np  to  this  time  supported  by  the 
Araeh  bag,  was  abandoned!  The  pope  also, 
oxioiu  to  stir  up  Edward  against  Philip, 
litk  whom  he  had  a  nearer  and  more  dan- 
;<ioas  controversy  as  to  the  rights  of  church 
■ad  itste,  though  unsuccessfhl  in  his  object, 
taapoiiaed  to  gain  it,  and  withdrew  his 
ptection  from  1^  Scotch.  Edward,  who 
m  leeonciled  his  own  suljects  by  tardy 
nueeaions,  to  procure  the  necessary  sup- 

&ti  men  and  money  for  the  invasion  of 
md,  commenced  the  war  in  earnest  in 
1306.  In  September  of  the  previous  vear 
itoriered  Sir  John  de  Se^ve  to  ma!ke  a 
^  W  StirHiur  and  Eirkmtilloch,  but  it 
na  d^ved  till  tibe  following  roring,  and 
«  U  Feb.  Segnve  was  defeated  by  Comyn, 
tixMait,  at  Roslin.  Edward  himself  then 
vA  tae  command,  and  in  a  brilliant  cam- 
Mi  tnvetsed  the  whole  country  from  the 
'>>ur  to  Elgin,  perhaps  to  Caithness,  re- 
ifOBf  everv  place  of  strength  and  wintering 
ttDuBfemiline.  On  24  July  of  the  follow- 
i^jtar  (1804)  tbe  capitulation  of  Stirling, 
wonty  castle  which  held  out,  completed 
Ui  eonqnest.  The  evidence  is  slight,  but 
nfideitt  to  showthat  in  this  campaign  Bruce 
B^iapported  Edward.  On  8  March  Edward 
^litea  to  Bruce:  'If  you  complete  that 
TAick  vou  have  beg^,  we  shall  hold  the 
*)i  ended  by  your  deed  and  all  the  land  of 
Satlaad  gained,'  and  on  the  6th  of  the  same 
iWli  to  his  son,  referring  to  the  Earl  of 
(^ndi  and  tha  other   good  people  who 


were  advancing  to  the  parts  near  Stirling  to 
pursue  his  enemies ;  on  the  80th  to  the  earl 
himself,  a  letter  sent  by  John  de  Bottetourt 
[q.  v.],  who  was  to  receive  supplies  for  his 
service ;  and  on  16  April  there  is  an  urgent 
letter  requesting  him  to  spare  no  pains  to 
cause  the  siege  engines  he  was  preparing 
with  stones  and  timber  to  be  forwardecl,  ana 
on  no  account  to  delay  because  of  the  want 
of  lead. 

But  while  Bruce  was  thus  openly  sup- 
porting Edward,  a  secret  alliance  into  which 
he  entered  with  Lomberton,  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  the  friend  of  Wallace,  proves  he 
had  other  designs,  and  though  its  terms  are 
general,  it  was  the  first  overt  act  which  com- 
mitted Bruce  to  the  cause  called  patAotio 
in  Scotbmd  and  treason  in  England.  On 
11  Jtme,  more  than  a  month  before  the  &11 
of  Stirling,  the  earl  and  the  bishop  met 
at  Oambuskenneth  and  subscribed  a  bond 
which  bound  them  to  support  each  other 
against  all  adversaries  at  all  times  and  in 
aU  aJTairs,  and  to  undertake  nothing  of  diffi- 
culty without  communication.  When  Lam- 
berton  was  taken  prisoner  in  1306  he  admitted 
the  genuineness  of  the  document,  and  his 
connection  with  Bruce  was  one  charge  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  Edward  before  the 
pope.  Lamberton  is  an  important  link  in 
the  history  of  the  war  of  independence, 
bringing  into  contact  its  first  period  under 
Wallace  with  its  second  under  Bruce,  and 
proving  the  continuity  of  the  resistance  to 
Edward  though  the  leaders  were  different. 
In  1806  Wallace  was  betnn^ed  and  carried 
prisoner  to  London,  where  be  was  executed 
as  a  traitor,  though  he  denied  with  truth 
that  he  had  ever  taken  any  oath  to  Edward. 
He  was  the  only  victim  at  this  time.  To- 
wards the  nobles  and  the  country  generally 
a  contrary  course  was  pursued.  The  one 
thing  unpardonable  was  stubborn  resistance, 
and  the  king  evidently  thought  that  clemency 
and  organised  government  would  reconcile 
Scotland  to  his  rule.  With  this  view,  in  a 
parliament  held  at  London  in  Lent  1806, 
Edward  ordered  that  the  community  of  Scot- 
land should  meet  at  Perth  on  the  day  after 
the  Ascension  to  elect  representatives  to 
come  to  London  to  a  parliaiment  to  be  held 
three  weeks  after  the  feast  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  (24  June)  to  treat  of  the  secure 
custody  of  Scotland.  His  advisers  in  this 
were  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Earl  of 
Carrick  (Bruce),  Sir  John  Segrave,  his  lieu- 
tenant in  Lothian,  and  Sir  Jotm  de  Landale, 
the  chamberiain  of  Scotland.  Repre.<>enta- 
tives  were  accordingly  chosen,  and  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  to  which  they  were  summoned 
finally  met  on  16  Sept.  Bruce  was  not  one  of 
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the  representatives,  but  other  Scotch,  nobles 
were  specially  summoned,  and  he  is  assumed 
to  have  been  of  their  number.  An  ordinance, 
on  the  model  of  similar  ordinances  for  Wales 
and  Ireland,  was  drawn  up  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland,  by  which  John  de  Bretagne, 
the  king's  nephew,  was  named  his  lieutenant 
in  Scotland ;  Sir  William  de  Beacote,  chan- 
cellor:  and  Sir  John  de  Landale,  chamber- 
lain, iwojusticeswereappointedfor  Lothian, 
Galloway,  the  district  oetween  the  Forth 
and  the  mountains,  and  the  district  beyond 
the  mountains  r^ectively.  Sheriffs — either 
Scotchmen  or  Englishmen — ^removable  at 
the  discretion  of  the  lieutenant  and  chamber- 
lain, were  named  for  the  counties.  Coroners 
were^  be  alM  appointed,  unless  those  who 
held  the  o£Sce  were  deemed  sufficient.  The 
custody  of  the  caetlea  was  committed  to  oeiv 
tain  persons,  and  as  regards  the  castle  of 
Eildrummy  in  Aberdeenshire,  he  was  to  place 
it  in  charge  of  a  person  for  whom  he  should 
answer.  This  shows,  it  has  been  said,  how 
much  Bruce  was  favoured ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
rather  a  proof  of  the  attitude  of  half  confi- 
dence, half  distrust  in  Edward's  dealings 
with  him  during  the  earlier  period  of  his 
career,  and  for  which  the  warrant  was  soon 
to  appear.  The  provision  of  the  ordinance 
as  regards  the  laws  was  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  customs  of  the  Scots  and  of  the  Britons 
(Brets),  the  Celts  of  the  highlands  and  Gal- 
loway. It  is  not  known  how  long  Bruce 
remained  in  London.  On  10  Feb.  1300  he 
suddenly  appeared  in  Dumfries,  and  in  the 
church  of  the  Friars  Minor  slew  John  Comyn, 
the  late  regent,  and  his  uncle  Robert.  The 
English  contemporary  writers  and  the  Scotch, 
the  earliest  of  wnom  (Barbour)  wrote  at  least 
half  a  century  later,  assign  a  different  train 
of  incidents  as  leading  to  this  act  of  violence. 
They  agree  that  its  proximate  cause  waa  the 
refusal  of  Comyn  to  join  Bruce  in  opposing 
Edwaird,  but  the  former  ascribe  the  treachery 
to  Bruce,  who,  concealing  his  designs,  had 
lured  Comyn  to  a  place  where  he  could  fear 
no  danger,  while  the  latter  relate  that  Comyn 
had  revealed  to  Edward  the  scheme  of  Bruxje 
to  which  he  had  been  privy — having  formed 
a  similar  bond  with  nim  to  that  of  Lem- 
berton — and  so  palliate  the  act  of  Bruce  by 
the  plea  of  selMefence.  Becords  fail  us, 
and  both  classes  of  historians  wrote  with  a 
bias  which  has  descended  to  most  modem 
writers,  according  to  the  side  of  the  border 
to  which  they  belong.  The  hereditary  enmity 
of  the  families  of  Bruce  and  Comyn,  and  the 
place  of  the  deed,  xupport  the  English  view, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence, 
must  be  accepted  as  more  probable.  Hailee 
snggeata  that  the  death  ot  Comyn  was  due  ^ 


to  hot  words  and  a  chance  medley,  bat 
Bruce's  subsequent  conduct  proves  a  design 
which  can  scarcely  have  been  devised  on  the 
^wt,  though  its-  eaec«tion  may  have  been 
hastened  bv  the  death  of  Comyn,  his  pos- 
sible rival  for  the  crown.  Bruce  had  now 
abandoned  his  former  indecision,  and  acted 
with  a  pnxnptness  which  proved  he  knew 
his  opponent  and  the  hazards  on  which  he  _ 
staked  his  life.  He  had  seen  the  head  of 
Wallace  on  London  Bridge,  and  at  West- 
minster the  stone  of  destiny,  on  which  the 
Scottish  kings  had  been  crowned  at  Scone. 
Which  was  to  be  his  fate  f  It  waa  in  his 
favour  that  he  numbered  only  about  half  the 
years  of  the  greatest  of  the  Flantagenets, 
but  against  hun  that  the  Scottish  nobles 
were  still  divided  into  factions,  though  the 
popular  feeling  created  by  Wallace  was 
gaming  ground,  while  the  church,  in  the 
persona  of  its  two  chiefs — t^  Bishcms  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Glasgow — was  on  his  side. 
What  determined  the  issue  was  that  in  Scot- 
land a  greaA  noble  now  placed  himself  at  the 
head  ot  the  people,  while  in  England  the 
sceptre  and  the  swoid,  to  which  Edward 
clung  with  the  tenacity  ot  a  dvine  man, 
were  about  to  pass  into  the  hands  oi  a  son 
inc^able  of  wielding  thera.  After  the  death 
of  Oomyn,  Bruce,  collecting  his  adherents 
chiefly  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  passed 
from  Loohmaben  to  Glasgow  and  thence  to 
Scone,  wher&  on  27  March  1306,  he  was 
crownad  bv  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the 
Bishops  01  Glasgow  and  Moray  being  also 
present,  and  ths  Earls  of  Lennox,  Atbok, 
and  ErroL  Two  days  later  Isab^la,  countess 
of  Buohan,  sister  of  Duncan,  earl  of  Fife^ 
clainted  the  right  of  her  family,  the  MaoduJb, 
Celtic  chiefs  of  Fife,  to  place  the  king  upon 
the  throne,  and  the  ceremony  was  repeated 
with  a  circumstance  likely  to  conciliate  the 
Celtic  hij^ilandera.  Though  orewnad  Bruce 
had  still  to  win  his  kingoom,  and  his  first 
efforts  were  failures.  On  19  June  he  was 
defeated  at  Methven  near  Perth  by  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  forced  to  seek  safety  in 
the  mountains,  first  of  Athole  and  then  of 
Breadalbane,  where  on  11  Aug.,  at  Dalrv  in 
Strathfillan,  Lord  I«m^  the  husband  of 
an  aunt  of  Comyn,  surprised  and  dispecsed 
his  followers^  notwithstanding  his  penonal 
prowess.  His  wife  and  other  ladiee  of  his 
family  wrae  sent  to  Ejldrummy  for  safety, 
and  her  saying,  whether  historic^  ot  not, 
proved  true,  that  he  had  been  a  mmmer 
but  would  not  be  a  winter  kina.  1%  it 
a  curious  cirenmstanee  that  this  lady,  the 
sister  of  De  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster,  wlKim  h* 
married  after  the  death  of  his  first  w^ 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Donald,  earl  of  Maif 
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ineui  to  have  been  a  lukewarm  sapporter  ! 
rfJKrkiufaiad.  After  wandering  as  a  fagi-  | 
tin  is  the  west  h^^ilands,  Bruce  took  refttg«  i 
a  itAnoe,  an  isund  on  the  Aaitrim.  coast. ! 
Manwhile  Edward,  despite  his  years,  having 
bend  It  Windieeter  of  the  death  of  CJoBtyn 
ndnrag  of  ftroee,  came  north  with  all  the 
^  Ui  health  allowed,  and  di^layed  an 
tK^  wUcb  riiowed  he  knew  ob  had  to  I 
n(9ii4  with  a  siaigle  foe  6nt  a  nation.  In 
Ari,  It  Westminater,  he  knighted  his  son  ', 
Uwri  ind  three  hundred  others  to  serre 
ia  tin  «iTg,andi  swore  by  Ood  and  the  Swan 
tbi  h  wooki  taka  vengeance  on  Bruce,  and 
latt  the  teraunder  a(  his  life  to  the 
oaKb.  The  pince  added  that  he  would 
M  Heea  two  nights  in  one  place  tiH  he 
»d»iScotland.  Before  he  started, and  in 
^  come  rf  his  joHmey,  Ed  ward  made  grants 
'  tke  Seotdi  eatataa  of  Bruce  and  his  adhe- 
an.  Anaaadale  was  given  to  the  Eaxl  of 
Hatijid.  A  parliament  was  Bommonied  to 
M  itGidisle  on  12  Maicii,  whan  a  bull 
tupiUiihedexcommuntcating  Bruce,  along 
niisuither  leleaong  Bdwaxd  from  his  obb- 
(liioia  to  obserre  the  charters.  The  attempt 
"i  oak  the  liberty  of  Scotland  went  hand 
3  bad  with  an  endeavour  to  violate  the 
aaeent  constitution  of  England.  Edward's 
[«Rint  aim  was  to  reduce  the  whole  island 
Sieentralised  empire  under  a  single  head, 
!:a»Delled  by  the  bonds  of  a  coKStitutional 
*>ltikf.  His  oaths,  and  vows  were  un- 
"ufingjSnd  he  died  at  Bnrgh-on-the-Sands 
«7  Jw  1307,  without  touching  the  soil  of 
^«llMa  BefoiB  his  death  he  showed  what 
UiBucsnce  wotdd  haare  been.  Elizabeth 
'k  vi£,  Marjory  tihe  daughter,  and  Cbris- 
latUieaster  of  Brace  were  surprised  in  the 
UtMi;  of  SU  Duthac  at  Tain  and  sent 
pnmt  to  England,  where  th^  reauuned 
f  ate  Btanockbum.  The  Gonntess  of 
^"^  ind  Mary,  another  of  his  sisters, 
'nconined  in  cages,  the  one  at  Berwick, 
•ioteat  Boibui^  The  Bishops  of  St. 
^s^iewgand  Glasgow  and  the  Abbot  of  Soone 
^  lent  to  Eammd  and  suspendied  from 
oat  kntfces;  bot  the  pope  declined  to 
j^tbeai  on  Edward's  nominees.  Nigol, 
^'i  youngest  farotber,  was  beheaded  at 
at*id;  Cl»8tophe>  Seton,  his  brother.in- 
'■'iitDmnfriee;  Alexander  Seton  at  New- 
ade.  'D»  Earl  of  Athole  was  sent  to 
jadoa  and,  being  a  cousin  of  the  king, 
**^  on  a  gallowB  thirty  feet  higher  thim 
*  poU  OB  wtudi  the  head  of  Wallace 
W  Kood  and  that  of  Sir  Simon  Fraaer, 
^ted  at  this  time.  The  other  brothers  of 
'^  Thomas  and  Alexander  dmn  c^  &las- 
»»,  baring  been  taken  in  Galloway,  were 
«)tf  toEdwaid  at  Carlisle  and  there  executed, 


their  heads  beine  Kiposed  on  the  gates  and 
the  tower.  A  litue  beiore  this,  John,  a  brother 
of  William  Wallace,  was  captured  and  sent 
to  London,  where  he  met  his  brother's  fate. 
There,  were  many  victims  of  minor  note. 
But,  says  the  chronicler  of  Lanercost,  the 
number  of  those  who  wished  Bruce  to  be 
confinued  in  the  kingdom  increased  daily, 
notwithstanding  this  serverity.  He  might 
have  said  because  of  it,  &r  now  every  dns, 
nobles  and  gentry,  clergy  and  commons, 
with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  aa  the  Earl 
of  Stratbeara  and  Randolph,  Brace's  nephew, 
saw  what  Edward  meant.  lofe  and  limb, 
land  aad  liberty,  were  all  in  peril,  and  com- 
mon dangw  taught  the  necessity,  not  fblt 
in  the  time  of  Wallace,  of  miAing  commcm 
cause. 

Edward's  hatred  of  Scotland  passed  be- 
yond the  grave.  Ota  his  tomb,  by  his  order, 
was  inseiriDed  '  Edwardus  Primus,  Seotaornm 
Malleus :  Faetum  aerva.'  One  of  his  last  re- 
quests wa»  that  his  bones  should  be  carried 
with  the  army  whenever  the  Scotch  rebelled, 
and  only  reinterred  after  they  were  snbdnad. 
This  dying  wish  was  disregarded  by  his  weak 
heir,  who  wasted  in  the  p(Hnp  of  ms  funeral, 
followed  by  the  dissipations  of  a  youthfiil 
court,  the  critical  moment  of  the  war, 
fancying  that,  with  Bruee  am  exile  and  his 
chief  supporters  in  prison  or  on  the  gaUows, 
it  was  over  before  it  had  really  begun.  Bruce 
meanwhile,  like  Alfred,  was  learning  ki  ad^ 
versity.  The  spider,  according  to  tSie  well- 
known  story,  taught  him  paraev«iaBea  After 
spending  the  winter  in  Rachrineheventtired 
in  early  spring  to  Arraa  ia  Scotland,  and 
thence  to  Camek,  his  own  oountiyj  where  he 
had  many  brave  adventure*  aad  liauvbreadth 
escapes,  which  should  be  read  in  the  verses 
of  Barbour  or  the  tales  of  Scott.  Boaneely 
certain  history,  they  represent  the  popular 
conception  of  his  characteir  in  the  nest  and 
succeeding  generations.  On  10  May  he  de- 
feated the  hiarl  of  Pembroke  at  Loudon  Hill, 
but  failed  to  take  Ayr.  Edward,  in  the  end 
of  August,  roused  himself;  but  a  march  to 
and  back  firom  Cumnock  withoat  an  action 
was  the  whole  inglorious  campaigtL  His 
favour  for  Piers  Gaveston  ana  consequent 
quarrels  with  the  chief  barons  of  En^and, 
as  well  as  his  approaching  marriage  to  Isa- 
bdla,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  led  him 
to  quit  Scotland.  In  his  absence  Bruce  and 
his  Brother  Edward  reduced  G(allowvf,  and 
Bruce,  leaving  his  brother  in  the  south, 
transferred  his  own  operations  to  Aberdeen- 
shire. It  was  rumoured  that  Edward  wonM 
have  made  peace  on  condi  ion  of  getting  aid 
against  his  own  barons.  The  feeble  conduct 
or  the  war  on  the  English  side,  and  frequent 
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changes  of  generals,  indicate  distiacted 
counsels,  'which  in  part  account  for  the 
uninterrupted  success  that  now  attended 
Bruce's  arms. 

In  the  end  of  1307,  and  again  in  May  1808, 
unless  the  chroniclers  have  made  two  expe- 
ditions of  one,  he  overran  Buchan,  and  on 
22  May  defeated  its  earl,  one  of  his  chief 
Scotch  opponents,  at  Inverunr — a  soldior's 
medicine  for  the  illness  his  hardshipe  had 
brought  on.  Fifty  years  after,  when  Barbour 
wrote,  men  still  talked  of  the  '  harrying  of 
Buchan.'  In  the  same  year  Edward  Bruce 
again  conquered  the  Galwegians,  and  Sir 
James  Douglas  took  Bando^h,  the  ^oiufa 
nephew,  prisoner,  who  afterwards  atoned  ior 
this  apostasy  to  the  national  cause  by  good 
serrioe.  Bruce  next  turned  to  Argyll,  where 
the  lord  of  Lome,  his  principal  opponent  in 
the  west,  met  the  same  fate  as  toe  Earl  of 
Boohan,  his  troops  being  defeated  at  the  pass 
of  Brander,  and  DunstaffiMse  taken. 

In  March  1309  a  trace  with  England  was 
made  through  the  mediation  of  Philip  of 
France  and  the  pope,  and  L«mberton,  biwop 
of  St.  Andre-ws,  was  released  by  Edwaid  and 
allowed  to  return  home,  after  receiving  ho- 
mage and  pledges,  which  gave  hope  that  he 
would  act  in  Edward's  interest.  Further 
negotiations  were  carried  on  for  the  whole 
of  the  following  year;  but  mutual  surprises 
and  breaches  of  the  truce  rendered  it  certain 
that  the  war  was  only  interrupted. 

On  24  Feb.  1810,  at  a  genwal  council  in 
Dundee,  the  clergy  solemnly  recognised  Brace 
as  rightful  king  of  Scotland.  H  was  a  sign 
of  the  progress  he  had  made  that  all  the 
bishops  joined  in  this  declaration. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Edward,  with 
a  large  foroe,  made  an  expedition  into  Scot- 
land as  fiir  as  Linlithgow ;  but  Bruce  evaded 
him,  and  he  returned  without  any  material 
success,  though  a  famine  followed  the  ravages 
of  his  troops.  A  second  projected  expedition 
in  1311  did  not  take  place.  The  next  three 
years  were  signalised  oy  the  reduction  of  the 
castles  still  held  by  the  English  in  Scotland. 
Linlithgow  had  been  surprised  by  the  strata- 
gem of  a  peasant  called  Binney,  m  the  end  of 
1810;  Dumbarton  was  surrendered  by  Sir 
John  Menteith  in  October  1811 ;  Perth  was 
taken  by  Bruce  himself  on  8  Jan.  1312.  It 
marked  his  poaitiam  that  he  concluded  on 
29  Oct.  at  Inverness  with  Hakon  Y  a  con- 
firmation of  the  treaty  of  1266  between 
Alexander  m  and  Mmhus  IV,  by  which 
the  Norwegian  king  ceded  to  Scotland  the 
Isle  of  Man,  the  Socheys,  and  all  ibo  other 
islands  '  on  the  west  and  south  of  the  great 
Haf,'  except  the  isles  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land (AcU  Pari.  Seof.  i.  481).    Encouraged 


by  his  sncoess,  he  made  a  raid  into  tbS' 
north  of  England.     On  his  return  he  re- 
duced Butel  in  Galloway,  DumMes,  and! 
Dalswinton,  and  threatened  Berwick,  where' 
Edward    himself    was.      In    March   1S18' 
Douglas  surprised  Boxburgh,  and  Bandolph: 
Edinburgh;  in  May  Bruoe  made  anotnet 
English  raid,  £uled  to  take  Carlisle,  but  >ub« 
dued  the  Isle  of  Man.    Edward  Bruce  had 
about  the  same  time  taken  Rutherglen  ani 
Dundee,  and  laid  siege  to  Stirling,  ^Ix)^ 
governor,  Mowbray,  agreed  to  surrender  if 
not  relieved  before  24  June  1814    All  th« 
castles  were  dismantled  or  destroyed;  fcf 
experience  had  shown  they  were  the  point* 
which  the  English  invaders  were  able  longeat 
to  hold.    By  the  close  of  1313  Berwick,  th* 
key  to  the  borders,  and  Stirling,  the  key  te 
the  highlands,  alone  remained  in  English  I 
hands.    The  disputes  between  Edward  ani 
his  barons  were  noWv.in  some  deofree  allayed  I 
by  the  institution  a£  the  lords  ordaineni 
and  the  execution  of  hhs  fiiLVOimte  Gavestoo,! 
and  it  was  felt  if  Scomnd  was  not  to  be 
lost  a  great  effort  must\be  made.    Accordn 
indjy,  on  11  June,  the  whole  avulable  forcsq 
of  England,  with  a  contin|Rent  from  I™^^ 
numbering  in  all  about\l00,000  men,  ol 
whom    60,000    were    arclxsrs    and   40,000 
cavalry,  were  mustered  at  BArwick,  the  EatU 
of  Lancaster,  Warenne,  Arutdel,  and  War- 
wick alone  of  the  great  feuda^^^  declining 
to  attend  in  person,  but  sensin?  ^  ^f*^ 
contingent  to  which  their  feud^^ohligatioiia 
bound  them.    They  at  once  maiJt^"^^  ^° 
relief  of  Stirling,  and  punctual 
reached  Falkirk  on  22  June.    A  p. 
skirmish  on  Sunday  with  the  advan( 
which  attempted  to  throw  itself 
town,  was  distinguished  by  the 
combat  of  Bruce,  who,  raising  himsj 
stirrups  from  the  pony  he  rode,  feUi 
de  Bonun  with  a  single  blow  of  his  L 
When  blamed  for  exposing  himself  t 
he  turned  the  subject  by  lamentingi 
axe  was  broken. 

It  was  the  first  stroke  of  the  battle 
direct  effect  on  its  issue  as  well  as  in  . 
and  drama.   Brace's  troops  were  on&-t: 
the  English,  but  his  generalship  redui 
inequahty.    He  had  chosen  and  kni 

ground — the  New  Park,  between  the 

of  St.  Ninian  and  the  Bannock  Bum,  a  pe^ 
stream,  yet  sufficient  to  produce  marslJK' 
dangerous  for  horses,  while  the  rising  groudji 
on  his  right  gave  points  of  observation  okl 
the  advance  or  the  English.  He  divided  hi! 
troops  into  four  divisions,  of  which  his  brothei 
Edward  commanded  the  right,  Randolph  the 
centre,  Douglas  the  left ;  Bruce  himself  with 
the  reserve  planted  his  standard  at  the  Bore 
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Stone  (still  lemainrng  on  this  BpoO,  and  a 
nod  point  to  survey  the  field.  The  camp 
raknreis  weie  stationed  on  the  (Hllies'Hill, 
mir  at  the  critical  moment  to  appear  as  a 
anuHtement.  Tlie  plain  on  the  right,  over 
vliicli  the  cavaby,  to  avoid  the  marshy 
gioond,  had  to  pass,  -was  prepared  with  con- 
cealed pits  and  spilras.  But  what  made  the 
brttl«  unions  in  the  annals  of  the  military 
at  u  in  those  of  Scotland  was  that  the 
Seottiah  troope,  taught  by  Wallace's  tactics, 
&<ight  on  foot— not  in  single  line,  but  in 
iM^luau,  apparency  of  round  form,  with 
their  veepons  painted  outwards  to  receive 
OS  any  side  the  chuge  of  the  enemy.  A 
oontentaiy  success  of  the  English  urchers 
Mnnifineed  the  battle.  It  was  reversed  by 
I  wellrdiiected  charge  on  their  flank  of  a 
mall  body  of  light  horse  under  the  marshal 
Sir  Bobert  SLeith.  The  Scottish  bowmen 
foDoTed  op  this  advantage,  and  the  enmge- 
asA  then  Decame  general  between  the  £ng- 
iith  heavy-armed  norsemen,  crowded  into 
too  ntnow  a  space,  and  the  whole  Scottish 
^ne,  &noe  with  the  reserve  uniting  with 
tbe  three  diviaons  and  receiving  the  attack 
vitli  their  spears,  which  the  onionicler  de- 
cnbes  as  a  single  dense  wood.  The  rear  of 
the  Enghsh  either  was  unable  to  come  up 
K  wag  entangled  in  the  brt^en  ranks  of  the 
no  or  first  Sne,  and  at  a  critical  moment 
tlie  camp  followers,  who  had  been  hidden 
behind  tLe  Qillies'  Hill,  crossed  its  crest  as 
i  a  new  army.  A  panic  ensued.  Edward 
nd  his  immediate  followers  sought  safety 
nffiriit,  and  the  rout  became  general — one 
hugat.  Sir  Giles  d'Argentine,  alone  had 
wuage  to  oontiiiae  tne  onset,  and  fell 
'nrely.  The  number  of  the  English  suffo- 
<>ted  or  drowned  in  the  Bannock  or  the 
Forth  was  calculated  at  80,000.  Edwud, 
pawed  by  Donglaa,  with  difficulty  reached 
"°i>bir,  Slid  thnice  by  sea  Bamborough. 

No  battle  of  the  middle  ages  has  been  more 
irately  recorded,  but  space  forbids  farther 
wtHL  A  Carmelite  friar,  Barton,  brought 
to  edebrate  the  -nctarj,  was  made  by  his 
^ton  to  recount  the  defeat  of  the  English. 
ToB  Qmnide  of  Luiercost  gives  the  narra- 
*JW  of  an  eye-witness.  Barbour,  who  fifty 
7*n  after  enlarged  the  description,  had 
Qovn  some  who  uiught,  and  subsequent  in- 
ivaei  confirm  the  accuracy  of  his  plain  but 
jnid  vene.  It  was  a  day  never  forgotten 
<7  Aoae  who  took  part  in  it,  and  to  oe  re- 
■oabered  by  distant  posterity.  It  decided 
tae  independence  of  Scotland,  and,  like  Mor- 
PJten  and  Conrtray,  it  was  the  bennning 
«t  the  end  of  feudal  war&re.  The  knights 
">  Hmonr,  whose  personal  prowess  often 
pined  the  field,  gave  place  to  the  common 


soldiers,  disciplined,  marshalled,  and  led  by 
skilful  generals,  as  t^e  arbiters  of  the  destiny 
of  nations.  In  the  career  of  Bruce  it  was 
the  turning  point.  The  effects  of  the  victory 
were  permanent,  and  it  was  never  reversed. 
Many  English  kings  invaded  Scotland,  but 
none  after  Edward  I  conquered  it. 

The  moat  important  result  as  regards  Bruce 
was  the  settlement  of  the  succession  at  the 
parliament  of  Ayr  on  26  April  1316.  By  a 
onaaimous  resolution  the  crown  was  settled 
cm  Robert  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body, 
whom  failing,  his  laother  Edward  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body,  whom  failing,  on 
Robert's  daughter  Marjory  and  her  heirs, 
upon  condition  that  she  married  with  his 
consent,  or,  after  his  death,  with  the  consent 
of  the  estates.  Provision  was  made  for  a 
regency  in  case  of  a  minori^  by  the  king's 
nephew,  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray.  In  the 
event  of  a  failure  in  the  whole  une  of  the 
Bruces,  Randolph  was  to  act  as  a  guardian 
of  the  kingdom  until  the  estates  determined 
the  right  of  succession.  The  bishops  and 
prelates  were  declared  to  have  jurisdiction 
to  enforce  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Soon  after 
it  passed  Maijory  married  Walter  the  he- 
reditary Steward  of  Scotland.  Their  son, 
Robert  II,  was  the  first  king  of  the  race 
of  Stewart,  succeeding  after  the  long  reign 
of  his  unde,  David  U,  son  of  Bruce  by 
his  second  marriage,  who  was  not  yet  bom. 
This  settlement  showed  the  prudence  of 
Bruce,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  Scottish  na- 
tion to  avoid  at  all  hazards  another  di»- 
puted  succession,  or  the  appeal  to  external 
authority  in  case  it  should  occur.  Eldward 
Bruce^  described  in  the  act  as '  virstrenuus  et 
in  actis  bellicis  pro  defensione  juris  et  liber- 
tatis  regni  Scotin  quamplurimum  expertus,' 
had  stood  by  his  brother  in  the  struggle  for 
independence,  and  deserved  the  preference 
which  ancient,  though  not  unbroken  custom, 

fave  to  the  nearest  male  over  a  nearer  female 
eir.  But  his  active  and  ambitious  spirit  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  hope  of  succeeding  to 
the  Scottish  crown.  The  defeat  of  Edward  at 
Bannookbum,  and  his  incapacity  as  a  leader, 
encouraged  the  Irish  Celts  to  attempt  to 
throw  off  the  English  yoke.  '  AU  the  kings 
of  lesser  Scotland  (Scotia  Minor)  have  drawn 
their  blood  from  greater  Scotland  (Scotia 
Major,  i.e.  Ireland),  and  retain  in  some  degree 
our  language  and  customs,'  wrote  Donald 
CNeil,  a  Celtic  chief  of  Ulster,  to  the  pope, 
and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  summon 
to  their  aid  the  victor  of  Bannockbum. 
Robert  declined  the  ofier  of  the  Irish  crown 
for  himself,  but  in  May  1315  Edward  Bruce 
landed  at  Carrickfergus  with  6,000  men.  The 
brilliant  campaign  of  this  year,  which  for  a 
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moment  made  it  gemn  possible  that  the  line 
of  Bruce  might  supplant  that  of  PlantaffenetL 
ending  dioastronsly  in  the  de^h  of  Edwara 
Bruoe  at  OundaUc,  belongs  duefly  to  his  life, 
and  not  to  that  of  Robert.  But  in  the  spring 
of  1817  Robert  Bruoe,  who  had  intibe  previous 
year  subdued  the  Heliddes,  and  taken  his  old 
enemy  John  of  Lome,  -vrent  to  his  brother's 
assistance.  His  engagement  when  surprised 
by  the  English  at  Slane  in  Louth  is  said 
by  Barbour  to  have  been  the  greatest  of  the 
nineteen  victories  of  the  Inih  war.  The 
odds  were  eight  to  one,  and  Edward,  who 
marched  in  tue  van,  had  hurried  on  out 
of  sight  of  his  brother's  troops,  ao  that 
the  honour  was  undivided,  and  Robert  re- 
proached Edward  for  neglect  of  good  gene- 
ralship. The  Scotch  army  after  this  met 
with  little  resistance  in  its  progress  to  the 
south  of  Lreland.  Limerick  was  taken,  but 
Dublin  saved  by  it»  inhabitants  committing 
it  to  the  flames.  An  incident  too  slight  to 
have  been  invented  marks  the  humanity  of 
Bruce  m  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  war. 
Hearing  a  wcnsan  oiy  in  the  pangs  of  ohild- 
birth,  he  halted  his  tfoope  and  made  provi- 
sion for  her  delivery. 

Vot  emtia,  I  trow  there  is  na  man 
That  he  n«  irill  reir  s  woman  than, 

is  Barbour's  expression  of  the  speeoh  or 
thought  of  the  gentle  heart  of  tae  facave 
wamor.  The  arrival  of  Roger  Mortimer  as 
deputy  infused  new  vigour  into  the  TCngliah, 
aiM  the  Bruoes,  their  success  too  r^d  to  be 
pnmanent,  were  forced  to  retiMt  to  Ulster. 
Before  the  disaster  of  Dundalk  Robert  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  where  the  FiWglish  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to  resume 
the  war.  The  eastern  and  midland  marches 
had  been  gallant]^  defended  by  Sir  James 
Douglas  against  tne  Eatrl  of  Arundel  and 
Lord  Neville,  and  Sir  John  Soulia  had  pro- 
tected Galloway  firom  an  inroad  of  Haitcla, 
warden  of  the  English  march.  Berwick  still 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Edward  II,  a  source 
of  dangw,  as  well  as  a  atanding  memorial  of 
the  former  subjection  of  Scotund.  To  its 
reduction  Bruce  on  his  return  at  once  ad- 
dressed himself. 

In  the  autumn  of  1317,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  preparations  for  the  siege,  two  car- 
dinals, Joceun  and  Luke,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land with  bulls  from  Pope  John  XXII  'to  his 
beloved  son  the  noblemim  Robert  de  Bruce, 
at  present  governing  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land,' commanding  him  to  consent  to  a  truce 
of  two  years  with  England.  They  had  secret 
instructions  to  excommunicate  him  if  be 
disobeyed.  The  cardinals  did  not  venture 
aoross  the  border,  and  their  messengers  were 


received  by  Brace  with  a  pleasant  counta 
nance^  showing  due  reverence  to  the  pel 
and  tne  church,  but  declining  to  receive  t| 
bulls  because  not  addressed  to  him  as  kioj 
They  urged  in  vain  the  desire  of  the  pope  n( 
to  preju£ce  the  dispute  between  England  an 
Seotland,  for  Bruce  had  the  answer  readj 
'  £(inoe  my  father  the  pope  and  my  motn 
the  church  are  unwilling  to  pr^udice  eitlu 
party  by  giving  me  the  title  of  king,  the 
ought  not  to  prejudice  me  during  the  contn 
versy  by  refusing  that  title,  as  I  both  hoi 
the  Idngdom,  receive  the  title  from  all  il 
people,  and  am  addressed  under  it  by  oth< 
princes.'  Another  attempt  to  proclaim  tl 
bull  by  Adam  Newton,  guardian  of  the  Friai 
Minor  in  Berwick,  had  no  better  resid 
Newton  saw  Bruce  at  Ald-Camus  (Old  Can 
bus),  where  he  was  at  work  day  and  nigl 
in  the  construction  of  siege  engines,  aiK 
having  got  a  safe-conduct  for  himself  an 
his  papers,  returned,  in  hopes  of  being  a 
lowed  to  deliver  them.  JBut  Bruce  wi 
firm,  and  would  not  receive  the  bulls  unlei 
addressed  to  him  as  king,  and,  as  he  no^ 
added,  until  he  had  possession  of  Berwicl 
Newton  had  the  daring  to  proclaim  the  truo 
but  on  his  way  home  he  was  robbed  of  hi 
pwers  and  clothes.  'It  is  rumoured,'  I 
adds  to  hisreport,  'that  the  Lord  Robert  an 
his  accomplices,  who  instigated  the  outragi 
now  have  the  papers.'  Care  had  been  take 
that  another  mission  of  John  XXII  sei 
to  proclaim  his  accession  to  the  papal  sc 
should  not  enter  Scotland,  so  that  the  ^»lat< 
and  clergy  of  the  Scottish  province  remains 
now,  as  m  the  fanner  period  of  the  war,  in 
from  a  divided  allegiance,  and  the  church  < 
Scotland  was  virtually  independent. 

In  March  1318  the  town  of  Berwick,  whic 
had  stood  the  sie^  during  the  winter,  w( 
taken  by  a  surpnsa  contrived  by  Spaldiuj 
one  of  the  cttisens,  and  a  few  days  after  tl 
castle  capitulated.  Entrusting  it  to  tl 
custody  of  Walter  the  Steward,  Bruoe  ii 
vaded  and  wasted  the  north  of  Englant 
The  death  of  his  only  remaining  brothi 
and  his  daughter  rendered  a  new  settlemei 
of  the  crown  expedient,  and  a  parliamei 
met  at  Scone  in  December.  By  one  of  ii 
statutes  Robert,  son  of  the  Steward,  an 
Marjory,  the  king's  daughter,  were  neco) 
nised  as  next  of  km ;  failing  next  issue  of  tl 
king  should  he  succeed  while  a  minor,  Rai 
dolph,  and  failing  him  James,  lord  Dougla 
was  to  bo  regent.  Substantially  this  was 
r&.enactiiient  of  the  statute  of  Ayr.  An  in 
portant  declaration  was  added  that  doub 
without  sufficient  cause  had  been  raised  i 
the  past  as  to  the  rule  of  succession,  and 
was  now  defined  that  the  crown  ought  oi 
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ta  UOaw  tbe  nilee  at  inferior  flefs,  Imt  tiwt 
Aeoiale  ■aiaet  fat  deacent  ia  the  direct  line, 
«liom  fialiiig  the  ftmale  in  the  game  line, 
wham  tailing  the  neazest  nude  collateral, 
dbnldanceeed,  an  order  sufficiently  conform- 
ikle  to  the  imperial,  that  is  the  Boman  law. 
1b  this  parBament  Brace  established  his 
btfeto  he  deemed  as  wise  andprsctioalaleRa- 
Iitor  ashe  had  proved  himaeliia  general.  The 
sMft  iiapoitant  acts  related  to  the  national 
ddeaee  and  the  administration  of  jnstice. 
l&ntr  layman  worth  ten  pounds  was  to  be 
baana  to  pvyvide  himself  with  armour,  and 
ryerj  one  who  had  the  Talue  of  a  cow  with 
1  fpear  or  bow  and  twentyufoor  anows.  A 
naiv  weapon  schaw  was  to  be  held  by  the 
ikaA  emacy  Blaster.  While  provision  was 
tkas  made  mr  'the  equipment  tatd  training  of 
B  armed  natioQa,  tae  excesses  attendant  on 
neh  a  eondition  were  restrained  by  a  law 
dot  if  any  criine  was  committed  ay  those 
eming  to  the  army,  they  were  to  be  tried 
hehn  the  justiciar.  Stnngent  acts  forbade 
tbe  export  «f  goods  dnring  war,  or  of  arms 
It  say  time.  As  regards  lustios  the  usual 
lamKtion-wasmMewitnMDfhasis:  'The 
,  willa  and  commands  that  common  law 
right  be  done  to  puir  and  riohe  after  the 
old  lawes  and  freedomee.'  The  privilege  of 
i^pkdging,  by  which  a  person  was  removed 
from  ^e  jurisdictiaa  of  the  kinv's  officers,  was 
setiieted  by  tiie  provision  that  it  was  to 
i^ly  only  when  toe  accused  was  the  liege- 
ESB  of  tme  lord  or  held  land  of  him,  or  was 
a  his  aerrice  or  of  his  kin,  and  if  this  was 
(knbtfbl,  a  Tcidiot  of  average  was  to  decide. 
A  aew  la'W  was  made  against  leasing  making, 
t  quaint  Scotch  torn  for  treasonable  lan- 
guage. '  1316  kynffhes*  statute  amd  defendyt 
that  nxme  he  conspirators  nor  ^nders  of  taylis 
or  of  tidingis  throch  the  quhilkis  mater  of 
Jiacoid  may  spryng betwixt  thekyngandhis 
pepall,'  ixndar  penfdty  of  imprisoameat  at  the 
kiag'swilL  Ahortatorystabrteieeommeaded 
the  pe(»ple  to  nourish  love  and  friendship  with 
esekotaer,  forbade  the  nobles  to  do  mjury 
to  any  <tf  the  peoi^  and  promised  recuess 
to  any  one  iiqured.  This  was  aimed  at 
the  eppresocms  of  Ihe  feudal  lords,  and  ex- 
Ubits  the  side  of  Bruca's  dtaxactor  which 
■aiaad  him  the  name  of  the  good  king  Robert 
BOB  the  oommana.  With  regard  to  the 
aril  hiw,  the  feodal  actions  oommsBced  by 
tketnerres  of  novd  disseisin  and  mort  d'an- 
eeater,  as  well  as  the  procedure  in  actions 
lii^bt  and  damage,  were  carefully  regulated. 
The  unreaamiable  delays  (eestngns)  whidi  im- 
sedad  justice  were  no  longer  to  be  allowed. 
So  dsRnder  was  to  be  called  on  to  plead 
oatil  the  complainer  had  fuUy  stated  his 
Bmoe,  like  Cromwell,  Frederick  the 


Great,  and  Napoleon,  was  a  law-reformer. 
The  man  of  action  cannot  tolerate  the  abases 
by  which  law  ceases  to  be  jnstice. 

A  statute  identical  with  the  '  Quia  Eimp- 
tores'  of  17  Edward  I  is  ascribed  to  Bracem 
the  Harleian  and  other  later  manuscripts,  and 
is  included  in  the  '  Statuts  Seeunda  Roberti 
Primi,'  by  Sir  J.  Skene.  But  while  tran- 
scripts 01  English  law  were  not  unknown  in 
Scotland,  they  are  little  likely  to  have  been 
made  b^  Bruce,  and  this  statute,  which  by 
preventmg  subinfeudation  would  have  com- 
pletely sltered  the  whole  system  of  Scottirii 
land  rights,  is  certainly  spurious.  In  1310 
Edward  tried  to  out  off  the  trade  of  Scotland 
with  Flanders,  but  the  count  and  the  towns 
of  Bruges  and  Ypree  rejeoted  his  overtures. 
A  vigorous  effort  to  reeover  Berwick  vras 
repelled  Inr  Walter  Stewart,  its  oovemor, 
aided  by  tbe  skill  of  Grab,  a  Flemish  engi- 
neer, and  Douglas  and  Randolph  invaded  Ei^- 
lond,  when  rale  Archbishop  of  York  was  de- 
feated in  the  engasement  called  the  Chapter 
of  Mytton,  fiom  the  namber  of  clergy  slain. 
This  diversion  and  tiie  lukewaramess,  if  not 
absolute  absteation,  of  the  Eari  of  Lancaster 
and  the  northern  barons,  led  to  the  raising 
of  the  siege.  When  Brace  visited  Berwick 
he  complimMited  his  son-in-law  on  the  suc- 
cess of  his  defence,  and  raised  the  walls  ten 
feet  all  round.  The  pope  somewhat  tardily 
excommunicated  Bruce  and  his  adherents 
for  his  oontumaey,  but  the  English  king  felt 
unable  to  continue  the  war,  and  on  31  Dee. 
a  truce  was  concluded  for  two  years. 

On  6  April  1820  a  Scottish  parliament  at 
Arbroath  addressed  a  letter  to  the  pope  as- 
serting the  independence  of  their  countiy 
and  promising  aid  in  a  crusade  if  the  pope 
recognised  tlut  independence.  Part  of  this 
manifesto  which  relates  to  Bruce  deserves 
to  be  quoted.  After  rearing  to  the  tyranny 
of  Edward  I,  it  proceeds:  'Through  His 
favour  who  wonndeth  and  maketh  whole  we 
have  been  preserved  from  so  great  and  num- 
berless calamities  by  the  valour  of  our  lord 
and  sovereign  Robert.  He,  like  another  Joshua 
or  Judas  Maccabeus,  gladly  endured  trials, 
distresses,  the  extremities  of  want,  and  every 
peril  toreacue  his  people  and  inheritance  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  divine  provi- 
dence, that  l^fal  suooeasbn  whidi  we  will 
constantly  mamtain,  and  our  due  and  unani- 
mous consent  have  made  him  our  chief  and 
king.  To  him  in  defence  of  our  liberty  we 
areoound  to  adhere,  as  well  of  right  as  by 
reason  of  his  deserts ...  for  through  him 
salvation  has  been  wrought  to  our  people. 
. .  While  there  exist  a  hundied  of  us  we 
wiU  never  submit  to  England.  We  fight 
not  for  glory,  wealth,  or  honour,  but  &r  that 
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liberty  which  no  virtuous  man  will  surviTe. 
Wherefore  we  most  earnestly  request  your 
holiness,  as  His  vicegerent  who  gives  equal 
measure  to  all  and  with  whom  there  is  no 
distinction  of  persons  or  nations,  that  you 
wo\ild  behold  with  a  fatherly  eye  the  tribu- 
lations and  distresses  brought  upon  us  by 
the  EWIish,  and  that  you  would  admomsn 
Edward  to  content  himself  with  his  own 
dominions,  esteemed  in  former  times  suffi- 
cient for  seven  kings,  and  allow  us  Scotsmen 
who  dwell  in  a  poor  and  remote  comer,  and 
who  seek  for  nought  but  our  own,  to  remain 
in  peace.'  A  duplicate  of  the  letter  in  the 
Blister  House  is  printed  in  the  '  National 
M&.  of  Scotland,*^  vol.  L  Moved  by  this 
appeal,  fearing  to  lose  a  province  of  the 
church,  and  knowing  probably  the  weak- 
ness of  Eldward,  the  pope  issued  a  bull 
(ecommending  him  to  make  peace  vnth  Scot- 
land. 

A  conspiracy  against  Bruce,  headed  by 
Sir  William  Soulis,  grandson  of  one  of  the 
competitors  for  the  crown,  at  which  he  pro- 
bably aimed,  and  taken  part  in  by  some  of 
the  landed  gentry  but  none  of  the  nobility, 
was  betrayed  by  the  Countess  of  Stratheam 
and  easily  put  down,  though  the  parliament 
of  Scone,  at  which  some  of  the  offenders  were 
condemned  and  executed  for  treason,  got  the 
name  of  the  Black  Parliament  to  mark  its 
difference  from  the  other  parliaments  of  the 
reign.  This,  the  only  rising  against  Bruce, 
proves  his  firm  hold  of  all  classes.  It  was 
different  with  Edward.  The  party  amongst 
his  nobles  who  opposed  him  formed  not  a 
casual  conspiracy  out  a  chronic  rebellion. 
Headed  at  first  by  Lancaster,  and  after  his 
death  by  the  queen  mother  and  Mortimer,  it 
made  his  whole  reign  a  period  of  dissension 
which  would  have  weakened  a  more  powerful 
monarch,  and  told  largely  in  favour  of  Scot- 
land and  Bruce.  In  December  1821  Lan- 
cast«r  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
the  Scotch  leader  Douglas,  who  invaded 
Northumberland  and  Durham  simultaneously 
with  the  rising  of  Lancaster;  but  his  defeat 
by  Sir  Andrew  Hartcla  at  Boroughbridge 
on  16  March  1322,  followed  by  his  execu- 
tion, put  down  for  a  time  the  English  rebel- 
lion. Edward  in  premature  confidence  wrote 
to  the  pope  that  he  would  no  longer  make 
terms  with  the  Scots  except  by  force,  and 
invaded  Scotland  in  August,  penetrating  as 
far  as  Edinburgh  and  wasting  the  country 
with  tire  and  sword.  The  prudence  of 
Bruce,  by  which  everythinp:  of  value  on 
the  line  of  the  invasion  was  removed,  his 
own  camp  being  fixed  nt  Culross,  north  of 
the  Fortli,  baffled  as  coni]ilttplv  as  a  victory 
the  last  attempt  of  Edward  H  to  subdue 


Scotland.  The  opposite  eyila  of  want  « 
fbod  and  intemperance  forced  him  to  witl 
draw,  and  the  sarcasm  of  Earl  Warense  a 
a  bull  taken  at  Tranent,  'Caro  cara  fuil 
indicates  at  once  the  disaffection  of  his  boioi 
and  his  own  contemptible  generalship.  I 
the  autumn  Bruce,  at  the  nead  of  a  ver 
large  force,  estimated  at  80,000,  retaliate 
by  invading  Yorkshire,  defeating  Edwu 
near  BUand  Abbey,  where  John  de  Bretagn 
earl  of  Richmond,  and  Henry  de  Smlj 
Butler  of  France,  and  many  other  prisonei 
were  taken.  The  English  king  nanowl 
escaped  being  himself  captured  at  Tori 
The  commencement  of  1333  afforded  stU 
stronger  evidence  of  Edward's  incamcitr  t 
rule  ms  own  subjects.  Sir  Andrew^hrtcll 
although  created  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  n 
warded  with  a  large  pension  and  the  waidoi 
ship  of  the  marches,  met  Bruce  and  enters 
into  a  secret  treaty  to  maintain  him  and  U 
heirs  in  possession  of  Scotland.  On  the  dil 
covery  of  this,  Hartcla  was  tried  and  ezeents 
on  2  March  1323,  and  the  Earl  of  Kst 
appointed  warden  in  his  place.  But  thoug 
able  so  far  to  assert  his  authority,  the  de&l 
at  Biland  had  taught  Edward  that  he  conl 
not  cope  with  Bruce,  and  in  March  1833 
truce  gave  time  for  negotiations  at  Newcastl 
and  Ijiorpe,  where,  on  30  May,  a  peace  £; 
thirteen  years  was  concluded,  which  m 
ratified  by  Bruce  as  king  of  Scotland  i 
Berwick  on  7  June.  The  continued  &voii 
shown  by  Edward  to  the  Despensers,  whio 
had  been  the  cause  of  Lancaster's  rebeOioi 
led  to  a  new  conspiracy  in  the  family  of  tli 
ill-fated  king.  His  queen  Isabella,  tn 
Roger  Mortimer  her  paramour,  carried  it  o 
in  the  name  of  his  son,  and  in  1826  hi 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  joined  it.  Bi 
ward,  deserted  by  almost  all  his  barons, 'Wl 
taken  prisoner  in  1326,  deposed  early  in  tl 
foUovong  year,  and  murdered  on  21  Sept. 
Bruce  naturally  took  advantage  of  A 
distracted  state  of  England  to  strengths 
his  title  to  the  Scottish  crown.  In  1323  tl 
skilful  diplomacy  of  Randolph  obtained  fro 
the  pope  the  recognition  of  the  title  of  Idi 
of  Scotland  by  a  promise  to  aid  in  a  cmsad 
and  three  years  later,  by  the  treaty  of  On 
beil,  the  French  king  made  a  similar  admov 
ledgment.  At  a  parliament  held  at  Camba 
kenneth  in  1326  the  young  prince  Davi 
bom  two  years  before,  was  solemnly  reoq 
nised  as  lieir  to  the  crown,  which  in  case  < 
his  death  was  to  go  to  Robert  the  son  i 
Marjory  and  the  Steward.  This  is  the  fir 
Scott  i.sh  parliament  in  which  there  is  cla 
evidence  of  representatives  of  the  burgl 
and  the  grant  made  by  it  to  Bruce  for  1 
life  of  a  tenth  of  the  rents  of  the  lands,  i 
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nD  VDod  and  domain  lands  as  other  lands, 
ai  both  within  and  without  burgh,  aup- 
ibi  one  reaaon  &r  their  presence.  The 
defgy  tnobably  made  a  grant  in  a  separate 
■mbfy  of  their  own.  Although  the  peace 
ktvea  England  and  Scotland  was  ratified 
b;  Edwud  in  on  8  March  1327,  both  sides 
■tdepepantions  for  the  renewal  of  the  war, 
Btbt  it  is  difficult  to  support  the  accusa- 
litHaf  breach  of  fiuth  against  either.  On 
U  Hff  Edward  contracted  with  John  of 
Hsuiilt  for  a  large  force  of  mercenary 
emlij,  a  sign  that  he  was  unable  to  rely 
OB  Us  own  feudal  levy. 

Oi  15  June  Baadolph  and  Douglas  crossed 
fc  border  with  20,000  men,  and  Edward 
ntb  Bove  than  doable  that  number  advanced 
bDariiam.  The  Hainanlt  mercenaries  could 
■t  be  lelied  on  to  co-operate  with  the  Eng- 
idi  tnope,  and  their  dissensions,  of  which 
Mmrt  has  left  a  livelT  pictura,  had  pro- 
hUj  moch  to  do  with  the  English  disoom- 
bsre.  A  series  of  manceuvres  and  counter- 
UKennes  on  the  Tyne  and  Wear  showed 
tbt  neither  side  was  willing  to  try  the  issue 
rf  1  bstde.  Bandolph  declined  a  challenge 
to  lem  a  fuTOorable  position  on  the  norui 
tf  the  Wear  and  fight  on  the  open  ground 
IS  Stmhope  Park.  Douglas  with  a  small 
bud  nude  a  daring  nignt  attack  on  Ed- 
Tuj't  camp  on  4  Aug.,  when  his  chaplain 
nt  ilaiii  and  the  yonng  king  with  difficulty 
otsped.  The  Scotch  under  cover  of  night 
•bnloned  their  camp  and  retreated  home- 
wnda,  and  on  15  Aug.  Edward  disbanded 
&  itmj  at  York,  dismissing  the  Hainaulters, 
vbo  had  been  found  too  costly  or  too  dan- 
jams  allies. 

Brace  himself  now  assumed  the  command, 
to  bis  sodden  attack  on  the  eastern  marches 
Ued.  Alnwick  repulsed  an  assault  of 
Dogglas,  and  Randolpb  and  Bruce  were  not 
Bore  successful  in  the  siege  of  Norham. 
While  still  engaged  in  it  he  was  approached 
br  Eog^h  commissioners  with  overtures  of 
pte.  The  preliminaries  were  debated  at 
^ewoastle,  and  at  a  parliament  in  York  on 
^  Feb.  1S28  the  most  essential  article  was 
"f^Htii.  It  was  agreed  that  Scotland, '  ao- 
«>&ig  to  its  ancient  bounds  in  the  days  of 
'^^eunderin,  should  remain  to  Bobert  King 
<if  Scots  and  his  heirs  and  successors  free 
ad  divided  from  the  kingdom  of  Ehigland, 
'ithont  any  subjection,  risht  of  service, 
ckim,  or  demand,  and  that  sJI  writs  executed 
ttan  time  to  die  contrary  should  be  held 

The  parliament  of  Northampton  in  A^ 
Wi  concluded  the  final  treaty  by  which 
H)  peace  was  made  between  the  two  king- 
*«Mi  (2)  the  coronation-stone  of  Scone  was 


to  be  restored ;  (8)  the  English  king  promised 
to  ask  the  pope  to  recall  all  spiritual  pro- 
cesses against  the  Scots ;  (4)  the  Scots  agreed 
to  pay  Uiirty  thousand  marks ;  (5,  6,  and  7) 
ecclesiastical  property  which  had  changed 
hands  in  the  course  of  the  war  was  to  be 
restored,  but  not  lay  fie&,  with  an  excep- 
tion in  nivour  of  three  barons.  Lord  Wake, 
the  Earl  of  Bnchan,  and  Henry  de  Percy ; 
(^8)  Johanna,  Edward's  sister,  was  to  be  given 
in  marriage  to  David,  the  son  and  heir  of 
Bruce,  ana  to  receive  a  iointure  of  2,000^  a 
year;  (9)  the  party  failing  to  observe  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  was  to  pay  2,000A  of 
silver  to  the  papsl  treasury. 

On  12  July  1828  the  marriage  of  the  in&nt 
prince  and  bride  was  celebrated  at  Berwick. 
The  English  and  Edward,  when  he  attained 
his  independence  from  the  guardianship  of  the 
queen  mother  and  Mortimer,  denounc^  this 
treaty  as  shameful^  and  ascribed  it  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  Hainaolteis,  the  treachery  of 
Mortimer,  and  the  bribeiy  used  by  the  Scots. 
But  it  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  situa- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and 
the  bloody  war  of  two  centuries  faUea  to  re- 
verse its  main  provisions.  Scotland  remained 
an  inde^pendent  monarchy.  The  chief  author 
of  its  independence  barely  survived  the  ao- 
oomplishment  of  his  work.  On  7  June  1829 
Bruce  died  at  Cardroes  of  leprosy,  a  disease 
contracted  during  the  hard  life  of  his  earlier 
Btrumles.  There  are  frequent,  and  towards 
the  dose  increasing,  references  to  his  physical 
■uffisrings,  which  made  his  moral  courage  more 
conspicuous.  He  was  buried  by  his  wue,  who 
had  died  in  1327,  at  Dunfermline,  but  his 
heart  was,  by  a  dying  wish,  entrusted  to  Dou- 
glas, to  fulfil  the  vow  he  had  been  unable  to 
execute  in  person  of  visiting  the  holv  sepul- 
chre. His  great  adversary  Edwara  I  nad 
made  a  «imilaT  request,  not  so  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, and  his  grandson  granted  a  passport  to 
Douglas  on  1  Sept.  to  proceed  to  the  Holy 
Land,  to  aid  theChriecians  against  the  Sara- 
cens, with  the  heart  of  Lord  Kobert,  king  of 
Scotland.  The  death  of  Douglas  fighting 
against  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  the  recovery 
of  the  heart  of  Bruce  by  Sir  William  Keith, 
who  brought  it  to  Scotland  and  buried  it 
along  with  the  bones  of  Douglas  in  Melrose 
Abbey,  may  be  accepted  as  authentic;  but 
the  words  with  which  Douglas  is  said  to 
have  parted  with  it, 

Kow  passe  thou  forth  before 

As  thou  was  wont  in  field  to  bee, 

And  I  shall  follow  or  else  die, 

are  an  addition  to  the  original  verses  of  Bar- 
bour. When  the  remains  of  Bruce  were  dis- 
interred at  Dunfermline  in  1819,  the  breast- 
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bone  was  found  sawn  througli  to  permit  of 
the  removal  of  the  heart. 

Some  interesting  particulars  as  to  the 
laat  years  of  Bruce  are  furnished  by  the  Ex- 
chequer Rolls  of  Scotland.  Enfeebled  by 
disease  he  had  to  trust  the  chief  conduct  of 
the  war  to  the  young  leaders  he  had  trained, 
Randolph  and  Douglas,  and  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  at  Cardross,  which  he  had  acquired 
in  1826.  He  employed  it  in  enlarging  the 
castle,  repairing  the  park  walls,  and  orna- 
menting the  garden,  m  the  amusement  of 
hawking,  and  the  exercise  of  the  royal  vir- 
tues of  bospitality  and  charity.  Like  other 
kings  he  kept  a  fool.  A  lion  was  his  fa- 
vourite pet,  shipbuilding  his  favourite  di- 
version. His  foresight  had  discerned  the 
importance  of  this  art  to  the  future  strength 
and  wealth  of  Scotland.  Before  his  death  he 
made  preparations  for  his  tomb,  and  commis- 
sioned in  Paris  the  marble  monument,  after* 
wards  erected  at  Dunfermline,  which  was 
surrounded  with  an  iron-gilt  railing,  covered 
by  a  painted  chapel  of  Baltic  timber.  The 
offerings  to  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline  and  the 
rector  of  Cardross,  as  well  as  the  annual  pay- 
ment to  the  chaplains  at  Ayr  for  masses  for 
his  soul,  appear  also  to  have  been  by  his  orders. 

By  his  first  marriage  with  Isabella  of  Mar 
he  had  an  only  daughter,  Maijory,  the  wife  of 
the  Steward  and  ancestor  of  the  last  line  of 
Scottish  kings.  By  his  second  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  which  he  contracted 
about  1S04,  he  had  two  daughters — Matilda, 
who  married  Thomas  Ysaak,  a  simple  esquire, 
and  Margaret,  the  wife  of  William,  earl  of 
Sutherland — as  well  as  his  late-bom  son  and 
successor,  David  II,  and  another,  John,  who 
died  in  infancy.  Of  several  children  not 
bom  in  wedlock.  Sir  Robert,  who  fell  at 
Dupplin,  Walter,  who  died  before  him, 
Nigel  Stewart  of  Carrick,  Margaret,  wife  of 
Robert  Glen,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Walter  Oli- 
phant,  and  Christian  are  traced  in  the  records. 

[If  the  character  of  Bruce  is  not  understood 
from  his  acts,  of  which  a  singularly  complete 
narrative,  here  condensed,  has  descended  from  so 
distant  a  time,  no  words  could  avail.  Any  such 
attempt,  -which  might  become  easily  mere  pane- 
gyric, is  better  omitted,  and  the  space  left  de- 
voted to  a  notice  of  the  authorities  upon  which 
this  life  has  been  based.  Barbour's  Bruce,  the 
Scottish  epic,  is  a  poetical,  but  in  the  main  a 
tme,  account  of  his  whole  career.  Wyntoun's  and 
Fordun's  chronicles  are  not  so  full  as  might  have 
been  anticipated  ;  and  the  former  confines  him- 
self, in  many  important  facts  of  the  reign,  to 
giving  a  reference  to  the  Arclideacon  Barbour. 
The  English  chroniclers  and  the  Chronicle  of 
Lanercost  may  be  referred  to  with  advantage. 
The  success  of  Bruce  and  the  weakness  of  Kd- 
ward  II  were  too  conspicuous  to  be  hidden  by 


I  any  national  bias.  The  slender  historieal  nut 
rials  for  the  life  of  Wallace  leant  themaelTM « 
the  one  side  to  the  legendary  narrative  of  Blii 
Harry,  and  on  the  oUier  to  the  fictions  of  tl 
Eogluii  writers,  such  as  Hemingford  and  Ri 
hanger,  as  to  the  real  character  of  Wallace  u 
the  policy  of  Edward ;  bat  the  acts  of  Bruce  ai 
too  fully  contained  in  authentic  records  and  pe 
manent  results  to  leave  room  for  misint^rpr 
tation.  He  was  not  originally  a  Scottish  patria 
and  may  be  described,  as  Wedlace  cannot,  si  i 
English  rebel ;  but  after  he  once  assumed  tl 
leadership  of  the  Scottish  cause  he  never&ltin 
under  any  danger  or  made  a  false  step  in  boIh 
until  he  secured  its  success.  The  records  ehirf 
to  be  eoDsolted  are  in  Rymer'a  Fcedera,  VSiej 
PUcite,  the  Documents  illustrative  cdT  SeoUn 
History,  published  by  Mr.  Joseph  StevensoB  si 
Mr.  Bain  for  the  Record  Series;  Uie  Scottii 
Exchequer  Bolls ;  and  the  Acts  of  the  Seo^ 
Parliament.  Kerr's  Life  and  Reign  of  Robs 
the  Bruce  and  LordEailes's  Annals  are  both  va 
accurate  and  fall  collections  of  the  facts.  Tli 
Histo^  of  England  down  to  the  death  of  Ei 
ward  I,  by  Mr.  Pearson,  and  Longman's  Reign  ( 
Edward  II  are  the  most  trustworthy  modem  u 
thorities  as  to  the  war  with  England  writte 
by  Knglishmen.  Tytler's  and  Hill  Burton's  ffi 
tories  of  Scotland  require  both  to  be  read,  i 
an  independent  historian  Pauli's  Geschichte  Enj 
lands  is  of  great  value,  and  probably  the  bestsin^ 
account  of  the  war  of  independence.]     .£.  TL 

BRUCE,  ROBERT  (1554-1631),  thee 
logical  writer,  second  son  of  Sir  Alexand* 
Bruce  of  Airth,  who  claimed  descent  ftw 
the  royal  family  of  Bruce,  studied  jurispn 
dence  at  Paris,  and  on  his  return  practise 
law,  and  was  on  the  way  to  beroming 
judge.  But  a  very  remarkable  inward  eJ 
perience  constrained  him  to  give  himself  t 
the  church.  He  went  to  St.  Andrews  t 
study,  and  on  becoming  a  preacher  (1587 
was  forthwith  called  to  be  a  minister  i 
Edinburgh.  On  6  Feb.  1 587-8  he  was  cioae 
moderator  of  the  general  assembly — a  nu 
and  singular  testimony  to  the  wisdom,  tl 
stability,  and  the  business  capacity  of  on 
so  young.  In  1589,  when  the  king  went  t 
Norway  to  fetch  his  bride,  and  parties  i 
Edinburgh  were  somewhat  excited,  the  kia 
appointed  Bruce  an  extraordinary  priv] 
councillor,  and  such  was  his  influence  tht 
he  kept  all  quiet,  and  on  the  kinp's  retnr 
received  from  his  majesty  a  cordial  letter  ( 
thanks  (19  Feb.  1589-90).  The  queen  wi 
crowned  at  Holyrood  and  anointea  by  Bru( 
on  17  March  following.  He  again  beeam 
moderator  of  the  general  assembly  22  Ma 
1-592.  Hi.s  power  and  success  as  a  preadu 
were  very  remarkable,  and  he  continued  t 
enjoy  the  king's  favour  till  1596,  when,  gii 
ing  oft'ence  to  his  majesty  by  his  oppositio 
to  certain  arbitrary  proceedings,  ne,  wit 
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,  WM  banished  fiom  Edinbnif^h.  The 
kiif  dsiied  to  introdnoe  episcopal  govem- 
■ent  into  the  chnich,  and  tne  disintereeted 
Attteta  of  Bruce's  opposition  is  apparent, 
iv  kad  he  consented,  no  man  iromd  hare 
bm  more  sure  to  benefit  hy  the  change. 
nig  qnarrel  with  iihe  king  was  for  the  time 
ude  op ;  but  soon  after  a  new  bone  ot  con* 
taitioB  uDse.  After  the  Gh>wrie  conspiracy 
tklm^ordeied  the  ministers  to  nve  toanks 
fcf  kit  rdease  (6  Aug.  1600),  ana  to  sped^ 
eotiiii  gioonds  of  thanksgiving  abont  which 
toaeof  diem  had  doubts.  Bmce  and  others 
fat  thanks,  bat  in  terms  more  general 
tba  the  king  de.iired.  Aft»r  much  nego- 
tatiao,  and  many  efforts  of  friends  to  get 
Ike  Batter  settle^  the  king  carried  his  point, 
udoidetedBraoe  to  leare  Edinburgh.  Tite 
inneet  of  his  leaving  was  felt  profoundly 
W  die  Ohristian  oommonity,  who  hung  on 
b  lipa,  and  enjoyed  in  a  rare  denee  his 
iafteat  and  powerftil  pieachuig.  But  the 
^  ma  inexorable,  and  Bruce^s  ministry  in 
Eiimbu^  came  to  an  end. 

lbs  Lut  thir^  years  of  his  life  were^ent 
Imind  there.  Froml60oto  1609  he  was  con- 
bed  to  JnTemees,  where  he  met  with  much 
Ui  treatment  from  Lord  Enne  and  others, 
^  wfane  his  ^eadnng  was  a  singular  re- 
Muaentto  hia  friends.  In  1609  he  waa  at 
iMeen,  the  atanoephere  of  whidi  wasTery 
aeoageiiial,  for  it  was  a  stron^old  of  the 
(fOR^alians.  Sometimes  he  was  at  his  pa- 
t&aaial  estate  of  Kinnaird,  near  Stirling, 
Then  he  repaired  at  hia  own  expense  the 
foA  dtnrch  of  lArbert,  and  discharged  all 
hdotiesof  the  ministry;  and  occasio^Uyat 
b  other  estate,  at  MonUand,  near  Glasgow. 
Vhtnrer  he  had  an  opportunity  of  preaching, 
ptit  cnwds  attended :  he  preached  with  re- 
astbUe  jpower,  and  his  own  life  being  in 
W  aecora  with  his  preaching,  the  influence 
Wttttined  was  almost  without  a  parallel 
i>  dw  history  of  the  Scottish  church.  In 
1^  be  was  again  banished  to  Inyemees, 
ui  Ingged  very  hard  that,  owing  to  his  in- 
^nuties  and  weakness,  he  might  m  allowed 
io  main  at  home,  llie  Imw  was  obdorate, 
"i  the  request  was  relnse^  In  1624  he 
<u  iDoved  to  letmn  to  Kinnaird,  where 
^  died  IS  July  1681.  His  remaina  were 
"trunanied  to  the  grave  bf  foot  or  five 
''^'!«nd  persons  of  all  ranlcs  and  classes, 
W  the  nobility  downwards.  From  his 
ley  youth  he  had  been  regarded  with  re- 
*>raUeesteem  and  afieotion, and  the  bitter 
;iali  that  cheooered  the  last  half  of  hia 
jfc  oonuDimded  him  all  the  more  to  the 
''Ma  of  those  who  woe  like-minded.  It 
w  this  dieqtugred  mode  of  life,  tlus  moving 
t^ntfrom  ptare  to  place  without  any  settled 


charge,  that  prevented  him,  as  the  like  csuse-s 
prevented  Richard  Baxter  in  England,  from 
leaving  on  his  country  so  deep  a  mark  as  hifi 
character  and  abilities  were  fitted  to  make. 
Andrew  Melville  described  him  as  a  'hero 
adorned  with  every  virtue,  a  constant  con- 
feasor  and  almost  martyr  to  the  Lord  Jesus.' 
Livingstone,  another  contemporary,  said, 
*  Mr.  Robert  Bmce  I  several  times  heard,  and 
in  my  opinion  never  man  spoke  with  greater 
power  since  the  apoatlee'  days.' 

As  an  author  Bruce  is  best  known  by  his 
'  Way  to  True  Peace  and  Beet :  delivered  at 
Edinbnnfh  in  sixteen  sermons  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  Ueiekiah's  sickness,  and  other  select 
scriptures.'  "Hiis  book  appeared  in  1617,  and 
bore  the  motto,  significant  of  its  author's 
experience, '  Dahna  non  meruit,  qui  non  gus- 
tavit  amara.'  Tlie  sermons  are  in  the  SooUish 
dialect,  and  are  remaikable  as  a  singularly 
clear  and  able  exposition  of  the  acnptoial 
doctrine  of  the  Lora's  Supper,  enfoioea  witii 
great  liveliness  and  power. 

Bruce's  oondoct  in  his  conflicts  ynth  the 
king  and  in  S(»ne  other  matters  has  been 
placed  in  a  somewhat  less  favourable  light 
m  Spottiswood's  '  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland '  and  in  Maitlan^s '  History  of  Edin- 
burgh.' These  views  are  controverted  in 
Wodrow's  '  Life  of  Bruce '  and  in  M'Crie's 
'life  of  Melville.' 

[Row's,  Spottiswood's,  sod  Calderwood's  His- 
tories of  the  Church  of  Sootland ;  Autobiography 
and  Life  of  Robert  Blur;  Livinestone's  Memo- 
rable Characteristics;  Melville's  Antobiography ; 
WodroVs  Collections  as  to  the  Life  of  Mr.  Robert 
Bmce ;  Wodrow  Society's  Life  and  Sermons  of 
Rev.  Robert  Bmoe,  edited  by  Principal  Cmining- 
ham,  DJ). ;  Seotfs  Fasti,  i.  4,  17.]    W.  Q.  B. 

B&nCE,  ROBERT,  second  Eabl  ov  El- 
oik  and  fint  Eibl  of  Ailesbubt  (d.  1686), 
was  the  only  son  of  lliomas,  third  lord  Bruce 
of  Einloss,  and  first  earl  of  Elgin,  and  Anne^ 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Chichester  of  R»* 
iMgn,  Devonshire.  While  his  father  was  still 
^ve  he  was,  at  the  Restoration,  constituted, 
along  with  the  Earl  of  Cleveland,  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Bedfordshire,  26  July  1660.  He 
was  returned  member  for  the  county  to  the 
convNition  parliament  in  the  same  year,  and 
also  to  the  parHament  which  met  in  1661. 
Succeeding  to  his  father's  estates  and  titles 
in  December  1663,  he  was,  on  18  March 
16^-4,  created  Baron  Bruce  of  Skelton  in 
the  county  of  York,  Viscount  Bruce  of  Ampt- 
hiU  in  Bedforddiire,  and  Earl  of  Ailesbury 
in  Buckingliamshiie.  On  29  March  1667 
he  was  constituted  sole  lord-lieutenant  of 
Bedfordshire,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Cleveland.    The  same  year  he  was  appointed 
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one  of  the  camouMioneiafiir  raeh  moneye  as 
lud  been  raised  and  aangned  to  Cbarlee  U 
duiiiw  his  wai  with  the  I]tatoh.  OnlSMaroh 
1678  he  waa  sworn  »  priyy  counoillor.  _  He 
was  also  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king^B 
bed-diamber,  and  a  comniMwioner  for  execut- 
ing die  office  of  earl  marisohal  of  England, 
as  deputy  to  He^,  duke  of  NorfoLk.  At 
the  coronation  of  Sang  James  II  he  bore  the 
•word,  and  on  80  July  1686  he  waa  ajjipointed 
lord  chamberltun  of  the  household.  He  died 
SK)  Oct  of  the  same  year  at  Ampthill,  and 
was  buried  there.  By  his  wife,  Diana,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Grey,  first  earl  of  Stamford,  he  ' 
had  ^ht  sons  and  nine  daughters.  Wood 
says :  '  He  was  a  learned  person,  and  others 
wtaewell  qualified,  was  wellyeraedin  English 
history  and  aatiqiutiw,  a  lover  of  all  such 
that  were  profesaors  of  thoM  studies,  uid  a 
carious  collector  of  manuaeripte,  esMoiallT 
of  tJtoae  which  related  to  England  andKnglian 
totiquitiea.' 

[Cellini's  Peerage,  ed.  1813,  T.  122-8;  Don- 

flas's  Peerage  of  Scotland,!  MS-IS;  Od.  State 
'a^en,  Don.  Series;  Wood's  Fasti  (Bliss),  i. 
491.]  T.  F.  H. 

BBUCE,  THOMAS,  thirdEABL  or  Eiaai 
and  second  Eabl  oy  Ailbsbcbt  (1666  P- 
1741),  was  sixth  and  eldest  surriving  son  of 
Robwt,  second  earl  [q.T.]  He  waslrad-lieu- 
tenant  of  Bedfordshire  and  Huntingdonshire, 
1686-9.  When  the  Prince  of  Orange  landedin 
England,  he  was  one  of  the  noblemen  who 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  James,  but  on  the 
king's  withdrawal  from  Whitehall  he  signed 
the  application  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He 
was  one  of  those  appointed  to  meet  with 
the  king  when  he  was  stopped  by  fishermen 
near  the  isle  of  Sheppey,  to  invite  him  to 
retom  ttf  WhitehalL  He  accompanied  Ijie 
king  in  his  barge  to  Bochester,  previous  to 
his  final  flight.  Afterwards  he  returned  to 
London,  but  he  never  took  the  oaths  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  When  the  French  threatened 
a  descent  on  Ikigland,  in  1690,  during  Wil- 
liam's absence  in  Ireland,  an  order  was  given, 
on  6  July,  by  Queen  Ma^  for  apprehension 
of  the  earl  and  of  other  Jacobite  noblemen, 
but  the  danger  having  passed  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  put  the  order  into  exe- 
cution. In  1691  Kin^  William  issued  an 
order  to  enable  him  and  his  countees  to  make 
provision  for  paying  their  debts  and  to  make 
leases  of  their  estates.    In  May  1696  he  was 

f  resent  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Old  King's 
lead  tavern,  Alderagate  Street,  London,  to 
concert  measures  for  the  restoration  of  King 
James,  and  was  sent  over  to  France  to  per- 
suade Louis  to  grant  a  body  of  troops  to  aid 
in  the  entei^rise.    On  account  of  nis  con- 


nection with  the  plot  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  in  February  1695-6.  His  wifi% 
Elizabeth  Seymour,  sister  and  heiraaa  of 
WilUam,  duke  of  Somerset,  died  in  childbed 
from  anxiety  connected  with  his  imprison* 
ment.  He  was  admitted  to  bail  on  ^  Feb. 
following,  and  obtained  the  king's  permission 
to  re^e  in  Brussels,  triiere  he  married  Ohal^• 
lotte,  countees  of  Sannu,  of  the  house  of 
Argenteau,  in  the  duchy  of  Brabant.  SJe 
di^  at  Brussels  in  November  1741,  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year.  By  his  first  wife  he  had 
four  sobs  and  two  cUu^ters,  and  by  tbe 
second  he  had  an  only  daughter,  Charlolite 
Maria,  who  was  married  in  1728  to  the  Prince 
of  Home,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  enqox*. 
Chie  of  her  daof^ten,  EUaabeth  Philnmna, 
married  Prince  Guatavaa  Adolphns  of  Htol- 
berg  Quedem,  and  was  the  mother  of  Louisa 
Maximiliana,  the  wife  of  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward Stuart,  the  pretender.  The  Ead  of 
Elfin  was  sooeeeded  by  Ohadea,  his  second 
ana  only  surviving  son. 

[OoUios's  Peerage,  ed.  1812,  v.  124-6 ;  Don- 
gfaHrs  Peeng*  of  SeoUand,  L  S16.]     T.  F.  SL 

BBUOB,  THOMAS,  seventh  Eabi.  or  Bx- 
enr  andeUveathE^BL  ovKiirousDDra(1766- 
1841),  was  bom  on  SO  July  17B6,  sad  soo- 
oeedsd  to  his  earldoms  in  1771  on  the  deatb, 
with<Nit  issue,  of  his  elder  brother,  Williaai 
Robert.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and 
Weetminster,  and  studied  at  St.  Andrs'wa 
Unirwaityantd  in  Paris.  In1785  he  entered  the 
army  (major-general  1809,lieatenant-gaBexal 
1814,  and  general  1837).  Hia  diplomatic  career 
began  in  1790,  when  ae  was  sent  on  a  special 
nusuon  to  tite  Emperor  Leopold.  In  1793 
he  was  appointed  envoy  at  Bmsaels,  and  in 
1796  envoy  extraordinary  at  Berlin.  In  1799 
he  was  appointed  to  the  embassy  to  the  Ot- 
toman Porte,  and  he  was  desirous  that  his 
mission  to  Oonstaatinople  should  lead  to  a 
closer  study  and  eiraminatiMt  of  the  remains 
of  Gheciaa  art  within  the  Turkish  dominions. 
Acting  oa  the  advice  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
t<w,  he  procured  at  his  own  expense  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Neapolitan  painter,  Lusieri,  and 
of  several  skilful  draughtsmen  and  modellers. 
These  artists  were  despatched  to  Athens  in 
the  summer  of  1800,  and  were  principally 
employed  in  making  drawings  of  the  ancient 
monuments,  tiiongn  very  Umited  facilities 
were  given  them  qr  the  authoritiee.  Abont 
the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1801,  however, 
all  obetacles  were  overcome,  and  El^pn.  re- 
ceived a  firman  from  the  Porte  which  al- 
lowed his  lordship's  agents  not  only  to  '  fix 
seafibldinground  the  antient  Temple  of  the 
Idols  [thelParthenonl,  and  to  mould  the  orna- 
mental sculpture  ana  visible  figures  thereon 
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a  plutet  ud  gypsom,' bat  also '  to  take  away 

ajfieew  of  stone  with  old  iiiMnipticHis  ot 

ifsm  thereon.'    The  actual  lemorval  of  aiir 

oat  marblea  from  Athens  formed  no  p«rt  of 

Q^'i  original  plan,  but  the  constant  in- 

jmet  nfEeied  by  the  sculptuiee  of  the  Par- 

lieooB  and  other  monnmenta  at  the  hands 

oftieTarks  induced  him  to  undertake  it 

!k  coDeetion  thus  formed  by  operations  at 

Atbeaa,  and  bv  explorations  in  other  parts 

of  Gneoe,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of 

tk'%in  Marbles,'  oonaists  of  portions  of 

tiw  hue,  metopes,  and  pedimental  gonlp- 

oniof  the  Parthenon,  as  well  as  of  sculp- 

tmd  dabs  from  the  Athenian  temple  of 

■Nib  AptMoa,  and  of  Tarioos  antiquities  from 

Attics  and  otiher  distncts  of  Hellas.    These 

xd^sre*  and  antiquities,  now  in  our  na- 

aait  collection,  may  be  found  enumerated 

Bd  Qlistrated  in  the  '  Description  of  the 

CoDectioii  of  Axoieat  Marbles  in  the  British 

^imaaa '  (parts  vi-ix.^,  in  Miohaelis's  work 

Dei  Puthenon,'  and  in  other  archsBologiod 

^aHa.  Put  of  tha  Elgin  collection  was  pre- 

foti  for  embarkation  for  England  in  1803, 

cBsdenUe  difficulties  having  to  be  en- 

•MtMed  at  everv  stage  (rf  its  transit.    El- 

p'l  TCtad,  the  Mentor,  was  nnfortiiiiately 

incited  near  Oerigo  with  its  cargo  of  marbles, 

■lit  WIS  not  till  after  the  lamors  of  three 

■HR,  ud  the  ei^enditare  of  a  large  sum  of 

Kse^,  diat  the  marbles  were  snoeessfully 

awreced  by  the   divers.     On  Elg^'s  de- 

|Htee  from  Turkey  in  1803,  he  witiidiew 

lilUt  artists  from  Athens  with  the  excep- 

aetof  Loneri,  who  ronained  to  direct  the 

aemtuis  which  were    still  carried  on, 

<i«^  CB  a  much  lednoed  scale.  Additions 

mimi  to  be  made  to  the  Eljpn  oolleo- 

^ladaslate  as  1812  sigh^  fresh  cases 

^wtj^niriee  aniyed  in  England.    Elnn, 

"^  Wd  faeea  '  detained '  in  France  after 

li  nptme  of  Ute  peace  of  Amiens,  returned 

0^^  in   180&     No  ino(msiderable 

*B)r  WIS  raised  against  his  oondnot  in 

=*>Ktioa  with  tbe  removal  of  the  antigui- 

^  The  yopriaty  of  his  official  actions 

*<■  tdled  m  qnestion ;  he  was  accused  of 

!*liUKa,  of  rapacity  and  dishonesty,  and 

i^ditiott  to  these  accusations,  which  found 

1 2|^)mt  ezaggorated  expression  in  Byron's 

l^*K  of  Minerva,'  an  attempt  was  even 

W»  to  BiinimiBB  the  artistic  importance 

■  4m  aurUes  wUch  had  been  removed. 

m  aeeordinf^y  thought  it  advisaMe  to 

^  ofen  his  ecdlectimis  to  paUio  view, 

Mmand  them  in  his  own  house  in  Park 

^Mad  aftorwards  at  Burlington  House, 

^°^hr-    Upon  the  snmeme  merits  of 

wrtrtaeeon  scolptnres  all  competent  art 

^'ia  -mn  heaceforth  agreed.    Oanova, 


when  he  saw  them,  pronounced  them  '  the 
works  of  the  ablest  artists  the  world  has 
seen.'  After  some  preliminary  negotiations, 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  in  1816  to  Loqaire  into  the 
desirability  of  acquiring  the  E^^  collection 
for  the  nation.  This  committee  recommended 
its  purchase  for  the  sum  of  36,000/.,  and  in 
July  1816  an  act  was  passed  giving  e£Ebct 
to  their  proposal.  The  committee,  after  a 
careful  esaanination  of  Elgin  and  other  wit- 
neaaee,  farther  decided  in  favour  of  the  am- 
bassador's oooduet,  and  of  his  claim  to  the 
ownership  of  the  antiquities.  The  money 
spent  by  Elgin  in  the  fbrmation,  removal, 
and  arrangement  of  his  collection,  and  the 
sums  disbursed  for  the  salaries  and  board  of 
his  artists  at  Atliens,  were  estimated  at  no 
less  than  74,000^ 

Elgin  was  a  representative  peer  of  Scotland 
(1700-1807  and  1820-40),  but  after  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  took  little  part  in  publio 
afiairs.    He  died  on  14  Nov.  1841. 

[Peerages  of  Bnrice  and  Poster;  Doaglns't 
Pe«age  of  Sootlaad  (ed.  Wood),  i.  632  f. ;  Hemo- 
randnm  on  the  Earl  ot  Elgin's  Punraita  in  Qreece, 
1810  and  181S ;  Bepwt  from  the  Select  Oom- 
mittee  on  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  Collection,  1816 ; 
Ellis's  Elgin  Marbles,  pp.  1-10 ;  Edwards's  Lives 
of  the  Pooaders  of  the  Brit.  Mus.,  1870,  pt.  i. 
pp.  880-96 ;  Micbaelis's  Dec  Parthenon,  pp.  78- 
87, 848-67 ;  Hiehaelis's  Ancient  Marbles  m  Oreat 
Britain,  pp.  132-61.]  W.  W. 

BRUCE,  Sib  WILLIAM  (d.  1710),  of 
Kinross,  architect  in  Scotland  to  Charles  U, 
was  the  second  son  of  Robert  Bruce  of 
Blairhall,  by  his  wife,  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Preston  of  Valleyfield,  and  was 
bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Though  too  young  to  have  played 
a  part  in  the  trouUous  reign  of  Charles  I, 
no  one  in  Scotland  probably  contributed 
more  in  a  private  capacity  to  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  the  royal  uimily,  to  whom  he 
proved  a  firm  and  constant  friend.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  Ceneral  Monk  and  the  young 
king,  and  to  have  had  the  honour  of  first 
conveying  to  the  latter  the  inclination  of  the 
former  to  serve  him.  Being  a  man  of  ability 
and  address,  he  retained  the  friendship  at 
the  monarch,  who  rewarded  him  in  the  very 
year  of  the  restoration  with  the  office  ot 
derk  to  the  bills,  a  very  beneficial  one  in 
those  days.  Eight  years  after,  having  ac- 
quired the  lands  of  Baloashie  in  Fife,  he  was 
created  a  baronet  by  royal  letters  patent 
dated  31  April  1668.  He  soon  after  ac- 
quired possession  of  the  lands  of  Drumel- 
drie,  in  the  same  county,  his  title  to  which  in 
daei  18  April  1670,  and  having  afterwards 
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acquired  from  the  Eail  of  Morton  the  lands 
and  haronr  of  Eonroes  in  that  county,  he 
was,  sajrg  Douglas, '  ever  after  designed  by 
that  title.'  His  skill  and  taste  in  building 
led  to  his  appointment,  in  1671,  as  'the 
king's  surveyor  and  master  of  works,'  and  to 
his  employment  in  the  restoration  of  Holy- 
rood  House,  tihe  ancient  palace  of  the  Stuarts 
in  Edinburgh.  He  designed  the  quadrangular 
edifice  as  it  now  stands.  The  work  was 
not  completed  till  1679,  and  latterly  not  alto- 
eether  under  Brace's  superrision.  In  1681 
he  was  summoned  as  representatiye  in  pais 
liament  of  the  county  oi  Kinross,  by  royal 
letters  dated  at  Windsor  on  18  Aug.  in  that 
year.  In  1686  he  built  his  own  house  at 
Kinross,  a  mansion  which  appears  to  have 
been  originally  intended  for  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II), 
should  he  hare  eyentually  been  excluded 
from  succeeding  to  the  throne.  He  also 
built  Harden  House  in  Teviotdale,  and  in 
1608  the  mansion  house  of  Hopetoun  in 
Linlithgowshire  was  commenced  from  his 
designs.  It  was  finished  four  years  later,  and 
the  design,  'given  by  Sir  William  Bruce, 
who  was  justly  esteemed  the  best  architect 
of  his  time  in  that  kin^om  (Scotland),'  as 
says  Colin  Campbell,  wiu  be  found  delineated 
in  his  '  Yitruvius  Britannicus.'  The  house, 
however,  was  at  a  later  date  conuderably 
idtered  and  modified,  even  in  some  particulars 
of  the  plan,  by  the  better-known  architect, 
William  Adam  [see  Aoax,  Bobbbt^. 

Bruce  is  also  said  to  have  designed  a 
bridge  over  the  North  Loch,  a  sheet  of  water 
whidi  formerly  occupied  the  site  of  the  gar- 
dens now  extending  from  the  foot  of  the 
Castle  Rock  to  Princes  Street  in  Edinburgh ; 
but  it  was  never  executed,  and  the  works 
already  enumerated  (with  the  addition  of 
Moncrieffe  House  in  Perthshire,  also  designed 
by  him)  are  the  chief  if  not  the  (mly  known 

¥  roofs  of  their  author's  architectural  skill, 
t  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  exhibit  any 
amount  of  originality  or  artistic  genius ;  but 
these  were  probably  little  regarded  in  his  time, 
when  the  architect's  merit  consisted  mainly 
in  suiting  the  requirements  of  modem  life  to 
the  supposed  rulas  of  ancient  construction. 
At  the  end  of  two  centuries,  however.  Holy- 
rood  House  is  still  a  quaint  and  interesting 
enough  structure.  Bruce  died  at  a  very  great 
age  in  1710,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
who,  according  to  Douglas,  was  '  also  a  man 
of  parts,  and,  as  he  had  got  a  liberal  eduosr 
tion,  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  finest  gen- 
tlemen in  the  kingdom  when  he  returned  from 
his  travels.'  Neither  his  parts  nor  his  educa- 
tion, however,  prompted  nim  to  distinguish 
himsell^  and  they  are  both  useful  now  only 


as  indices  of  the  qualities  of  the '  king's  master 
of  woika,'  his  father.  On  his  death  the  title 
went  to  hia  oousin,  with  whom  it  became 
extinct. 

[Adam's  Vitr.  Scot,  foL,  1780-40 ;  OampbeU't 
Vitr.  Brit.,  foL,  1767  (voL  u.  1717);  Kincaid'i 
Hist  of  Edinburgh,  I2mo,  1787;  Andenon'i 
Scottish  Nation,  1 860;  Douglas's  Baronage  of 
Scotland,  1798.1  O.  W.  B. 

BBUOE,  WILLIAM  (1703-1765),  pub- 
lisher and  author,  the  youngest  son  of  J  amea 
Brace,  miniater  of  Eilleleagh  [q.  v.],  wasbon 
in  1703.  He  received  a  oulegute  education, 
but  entered  business  Ufe.  In  1780  he  was  at 
Dublin  in  partnership  with  John  Smith, 
a  publisher  who  had  been  educated  tat  the 
ministry.  In  1787  or  1738  he  beoune  tatoi 
to  Joseph,  son  of  Hugh  Heniy,  a  Dublin 
banker  (M.P.  fbr  Antmn  1716).  Withhii 
pupil  he  visited  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  pro- 
oaMj  Glasgow,  for  purposes  of  study.  Aumt 
1746  he  settled  permanently  in  Dublin,  and 
was  an  elder  oi  Wood  Street,  his  brother 
Samuel's  congregation.  He  was  certainly  s 
nonsubscriber,  most  probably  an  Arias.  In 
1750  the  general  synodat  Dungannon  accepted 
a  scheme  of  his  origination  fora  widows' fund, 
which  came  into  operation  next  year.  In  1769 
it  became  neoessary  to  reduce  the  annuities, 
but  it  now  yields  three  times  more  than  was 
originally  calculated  by  Bruce.  In  DnUin 
Bruce  was  distinguished  as  a  public-spirited 
citizeiL  He  putuished  a  pamphlet,  'Some 
Facts  and  Observations  relative  to  theFate  of 
the  late  Linen  Bill,'  &&,  Dublin,  1763  (anony- 
mous, third  edition),  to  show  that  the  linen 
manufacture  of  the  north  of  Ireland  was 
exposed  to  a  double  danger  by  the  projected 
closing  of  the  American  market,  and  the 
proposed  abolition  of  the  protective  duties  on 
foreign  linens  and  calicoes.  &noe,  v^o  wac 
unmarried,  died  of  fever  on  11  July  1766, 
and  was  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  his 
intimate  friend  and  cousin.  Frauds  Hutehe- 
son  ^died  July  1746),  the  ethical  writer, 
Oabnel  Cornwall  (died  1786)  wrote  ajoint 
epitaph  for  the  two  friends  in  Latin.  Bruce 
kept  no  accounts,  and  died  richer  than  he 
thought  All  his  property  he  beqneatJied  to 
his  friend,  Alexander  Stewart  of  Ballylawn, 
CO.  Donegiil,  afterwards  of  Mount  Stewart, 

'  near  Newtownards,  co.  Down  (bom  1699, 
died  22  April  1781 ;  father  of  the  first  ma^ 
quia  of  Londonderry).    Stewart  divided  the 

I  property  among  Bruoe's  relatives,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  paper  of  private  instruodons. 
Bruce  was  the  author,  m  conjunction  witli 
John  Abemethy  (1680-1740)  [q.  v.],  oi 
'  Reasons  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Sacramental 

I  Test,'  which  appeared  in  five  weekly  num- 
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kn  tt  Dublin  in  1738,  and  was  reprinted  in 
'  1751 M  the  first  of  a  collection  of  '  Scarce 
ud  Valuable  Tiscta  and  Sermons '  by  Aber- 
Mthy. 

[Ea^attheChazaetaroftlielataMr.'W.BniM 

■  I  Itttar  to  a  Friend,  Oablin,  1 766  (by  Gabriel 

ConvaQ,  dated  11   Aog.;    prefatoiy  letter  to 

I  &mit  by   James  Dndial,  D.I).),  reprinted, 

!  KaotUyBer.  toU.  ziii.  xiv. ;  Armatroiuf*  Ap- 

!  [nfix  ts  James  Martineau's  Ordination  Service, 

I  1S9,  pp.  64,  96  ;  Hindu's  Notices  of  W.  Brace 

I  nd  untemporaries  io  Cbr.  Teacher,  Janaaiy 

lS4i  ^Iso  issoed  separately) ;  Beid's  Hist.  Preeb. 

Ch.  in  Ireland  (Killen),  1867,  ii.  406,  iii.  234, 

289 1;.]  A.O. 

BSUCr^  WILUAJf  (17B7-1841),  pre*- 
Kteoan  minister,  the  second  son  of  Samuel 
Brace,  presbyterian  minister,  of  Wood  Street, 
Bablin,  and  Rose  Rainey  of  Magherafelt, 
ea  DetiT,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  30  July 
1(67.    He  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
m  1771.    In  1776  be  obtained  a  scholaiship, 
lad  afterwarda  graduated  A.B.,  supportii^ 
Umielf  by  private  tuition.    In  1776  ne  went 
to  Glasgow  for  a  session,  and  in  1777  to  the 
Wuni^ton  Academy  for  two  years.    Bruce, 
ii  presbyterian  matters,  &TOiued  the  looser 
sdffliiiistTatioii  prevalent  among  his  En^^h 
bethren.    His  first  settlement  was  at  Lis- 
bon.   He  was  ordained  on  4  Nov.  1779  by 
tbe  Bangor  presbytery.     Bruce  was  long 
eaoo^  at  Lisbum  to  acquire  considerable 
npatatiaD  as  a  public  man.    His  father's  old 
eongiegation  at  Strand  Street,  Dublin,  called 
Him  on  24  March  1782  as  colleague  to  John 
Moody,DJ>.,  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Plunket, 
Reat-gTand&ther  of  the  present  (1886)  arch- 
biihop  ofDublin.  Bruce  took  part  in  the  volun- 
teer morement  of  1782,  serrmg  in  the  ranks, 
hit  declining  a  command.    At  the  national 
convention  -which  met  in  November  1783,  in 
the  Rotundo  at  Dublin,  be  sat  as  delegate 
ks  the  county  of  the  town  of  Oarrickfergus, 
ud  was  tlie  last  surviving  member  of  this 
eaarention.     In  1786  he  received  the  degree 
of  DJD.  trom  Glasgow.    His  Dublin  congre- 
l!ati(ni  was  increased  by  the  accession  to  it, 
(»26  or  29  March  1787,  of  the  Cooke  Street 
eoggr^stion,  with  its  ex-minister,  William 
Dnnne,  D  J).    In  October  1789  he  was  called 
to  First  Belfast,  as    colleague    to  James 
CromlBe,D.D.  (1730-1790).  This  call  he  did 
Bot  accept,  bnt  on  Crombie's  death  he  was 
•gain  eaUed  (11  March  1790)  to  First  Belfast, 
ud  at  the  same  time  elected  principal  of  the 
Bel&st  Academy.    His  Dublm  coneregation 
idessed  him  on  18  March.    In  the  extra- 
lynodical  Antrim  presbytery,  to  which  his 
congre^tion  belonged,  he  was  a  command- 
ing spnt ;  his  broad  view  of  the  llbertgr  which 
may  consist  with  presbyterian  discipline  is 


!  seen  in  the  supplement '  by  a  member  of  the 

?resbytery  of  Antrim '  to  the  Nevvry  edition, 
816, 12mo,  of  Towgood's '  Dissenting  Gentle- 
man's Letters.'  In  practice  he  did  not  favour 
the  presence  of  lay-elders  in  church  courts. 
His  congregation,  which  comprised  many  of 
the  best  faimliee  of  Belfast,  increased  rapidly, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  provide  additionid  ac- 
commodation in  his  meeting-house.  He  had 
a  noble  presence  and  a  rich  voice.  He  drew 
up  for  his  congregation  a  hymn-book  in  1801 
(enlai^d  1818  and  stUl  in  use),  but  while 
he  ^aid  great  attention  to  congregational 
singing  he  resisted,  in  1807,  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  organ,  not,  however,  on  religious 
grounds.  He  broke  the  established  silence 
of  presbyterian  interments  by  originatingthe 
custom  of  addresses  at  the  grave.  Tbe^el- 
fast  Academy  chiefly  owed  its  reputation 
to  him.  But  though  Bruce,  firom  1802,  de- 
livered courses  of  lectures  on  history,  belles 
lettres,  and  moral  philosophy,  his  main  work 
as  principal,  firom  1  May  1790,  when  be 
entered  on  his  duties,  till  he  resigned  his 
post  in  November  1822,  was  that  of  a  school- 
master. He  taught  well,  and  ruled  firmly, 
not  forgetting  the  rod ;  early  in  his  career  the 
famous  barring  out  of  12  April  1792,  which 
roused  the  whole  town,  tried  his  mettle  and 
proved  his  mastery.  In  the  troubles  of  1797 
and  1798  Bruce  enrolled  himself  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Belfast  Merchants'  Infantry;  he 
despatched  his  family  to  Whitehaven ;  and 
regularly  occupied  his  pulpit  throughottt  the 
disturbcmces.  Many  of  the  liberal  presby- 
terians  had  been  active  in  urging  the  insur- 
rection ;  hence  Brace's  attitude  was  of  signal 
importance.  His  influence  with  the  govern- 
ment in  1800  was  exerted  to  secure  adequate 
consideration  for  the  presbyterians  at  the 
Union.  At  this  period  Brace's  advice  was 
much  sought  by  the  leaders  of  the  general 
synod.  In  November  1805  there  were  ne- 
gotiations for  the  readmission  of  his  pres- 
bytery to  the  synod  without  subscription, 
but  in  May  following  the  idea  was  abandoned 
as  inopportune.  Bruce  penned  the  address 
piesented  to  Qeoige  IV  at  Dublin  (1821)  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  presbyterian  body. 
He  sought  no  personal  favours ;  at  the  deatit 
of  Rotert  Black  [q.  v.]  in  1817  the  agency 
for  the  reffium  donum  was  open  to  him,  but 
he  forwarded  the  claims  of  another.  The 
Widows'  Fund,  founded  in  1751,  through  the 
exertions  of  his  grandoncle,  William  Bruce 
(1702-1756)  [q.  v.],  was  greatly  improved  by 
his  efforts  and  j  udgment.  Protestants  of  all 
sections  welcomed  his  presence  on  the  com- 
mittee  of  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society,  an 
institution  which  he  recommended  in  letters 
(signed '  Zuinglius ')  to  the '  Newr^  Telegraph' 
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(reprinted  intlie'Belfa«tNew8letter,'ie  Nov. 
1821).  He  had  a  Kood  deal  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  tae  Lancasterian  school, 
with  which  was  connected  a  protestant  but 
otherwise  undenominational  Sunday  schooL 
To  provide  common  ground  for  intellectual 
pursuits  among  men  of  all  parties,  he  had 
founded  (23  Oct.  1801)  the  Literary  So- 
ciety, a  centre  of  culture  in  the  days  when 
Belnist  took  to  itself  the  title  of  the  Ulster 
Athens. 

Bruce  eschewed  personal  controversy.  He 
had  always  owned  himself  a  unitarian,  in  the 
broad  sfense  attached  to  the  term  at  ite  first  in- 
troduction into  English  literature  by  flrmin 
and  Emlyn ;  when  used  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  the  modem  Socinians,  such  as  Lindsev 
and  Belsham,  he  sensitively  repudiated  all 
connection  with  that  school  (see  his  letter 
in  Man.  Sep.  1813,  pp.  516-17).  Rnding  his 
position  '  misrepresented  by  the  violence  of 
party  zeal,'  Bruce,  in  1824,  issued  his  volume 
on  the  Bible  and  christian  doctrine.  The  book 
marks  an  era.  Unitarianism  in  Ireland  had 
long  been  a  floating  opinion ;  it  now  became 
the  Dadee  of  a  party.  In  the  preface  (dated 
17  Manuk)  Bruce  claimed  that  his  views  were 
'making  extensive  though  silent  proeress 
through  the  general  synod  of  Ulster.'  This 
was  accepted  by  trinitarians  as  a  gage  of 
battle ;  the  general  synod  at  Moneymore,  on 
2  July,  agreed  to  an  overture  giving '  a  public 
contntdiction  to  said  assertion.'  Bruce  joined 
the  seceders  of  1829  in  the  formation  of  the 
Unitarian  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  (9  April  1831),  though  he 
would  have  preferred  as  its  designation  the 
colourless  name, 'A  Tract  Society.'  By  1884 
he  had  retired  from  public  duty,  and  was 
suffering  from  a  decay  of  sight,  wliich  ended 
in  blin£ies8.  In  November  1836  he  removed 
to  Dublin  with  his  dai^hter  Maria.  Here  he 
died  on  27  Feb.  1841.  He  married,  on  25  Jan. 
1788,  Susanna  Hutton  (died  22  Feb.  1819, 
aged  66J,  and  had  twelve  children,  of  whom 
SIX  survived  him.  Several  portraits  of  Bruce 
exist ;  the  earliest  is  in  a  large  picture  (1804) 
by  Robinson,  containing  portraits  of  I^.  and 
Mrs.  Bruce  and  others,  now  in  the  council- 
room  of  the  Belfast  chamber  of  commerce ; 
a  three-quarter  length,  by  Thompson,  is  in 
the  Linenhall  Library,  Belfast,  and  has  been 
engraved  in  mezzotint  (1819)  by  Hodgetts; 
a  fine  painting  of  head  ard  bust  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  grandson,  James  Bruce,  D.L,, 
of  Thomdale ;  an  engraving  by  Adcock  firom 
a  miniature  by  HawKsett  was  executed  for 
the  '  Christian  Moderator,'  1827.  He  jpub- 
lished:  L  'The  Christian  Soldier,'  1803, 
13mo,  a  sermon.  2. '  Literary  Essays  on  the 
Influence  of  Political  Revolutions  on  the  Pro- 


gress of  Beligion  and  Learning ;  and  on  the 
Advantages  of  Classical  Education,'  Belfast, 
1811,  4to,  2nd  edition  1818,  4to  ^originally 
pubUshed  in  the '  Transactions  of  tne  Belfast 
Literary  Society,'  1800  and  1811).  8.  'A 
Treatise  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God; 
with  an  Appendix  on  the  Immateriality  of 
the  Soul '  Belfast,  1818, 8vo  (begun  in  1808, 
and  finished  November  1813).  4. ,'  Sermons 
on  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  and  on  the  Doc- 
trines of  Christianity,'  Belfast,  1824,  2nd 
edition  1826, 8vo  (not  tiU  the  second  edition 
did  he  rank  his  doctrines  as '  anti-trinitarian ; ' 
his  Arianism  is  evidently  of  a  tranmtional 
type ;  in  later  life  he  was  anxious  to  have  it 
Imown  that  he  had  not  altered  his  views,  and 
on  27  Sept.  1839  he  si^ed  a  paper  stating 
that '  the  sentiments,  principles,  and  opinions^ 
contained  in  this  volume  of  sermons '  coincide 
exactly  with  those  which  I  entertain').  S.'The 
State  of  Society  in  the  A^e  of  Homer,'  Bel- 
fast, 1827, 8vo,  6. '  Brief  Notes  on  the  Gospels 
and  AotSj'  Belfast,  1886, 12mo.  7. '  A  Para- 
phrase, with  Brief  Notes  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,'  Belfast,  1838, 12mo.  8. '  A 
Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  and 
Apocalypse,'  Liverpool,  1886, 12mo.  9.  'A 
Brief  Cfommentary  on  the  New  Testament,' 
Belfast,  1836, 12mo.  Besides  these  he  con- 
tributed papers,  scientific  and  historical,  kc, 
to  the  '  Iransactions  of  the  ROTalLnsh  Aca- 
demy,' '  Belfast  Literary  Society,'  *  Dublin 
University  Magazine,'  and  other  periodicals. 
Among  these  articles  may  be  noticed  a  series 
of  twenty-three  historical  papers  on  the  'Pro- 
gress of  "Nonsubscription  to  Creeds,'  contri- 
buted to  the  '  Christian  Moderator,'  1826-8; 
these  are  of  value  asgiving  extracts  firom  ori- 
ginal documents.  Hjs  '  Memoir  of  James  VI,' 
in '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,' 
1828,  gives  copies  of  onginal  letters,  and 
information  respecting  his  ancestor,  Rev. 
Robert  Bruce  of  Kinnaird. 

[Armstrong'^  Appendix  to  Ordination  Serrice, 
James  Martinean,  1829,  pp.  76-7.  89 ;  Porter's 
Funeral  Sermon,  The  Christian's  Hope  in  Death, 
1841 ;  Bible  Christian,  1831,  pp.  47,  239,  289, 
1834,  p.  889,  1841,  pp.  Ill  sq^;  Chr. Eefonner, 
1821,pp.  2188q.,1869,p.  SlS.Reid'sHist.Presb. 
Ch.  in  Ireland  (Killen),  1867,  iii.  389,  444  gq.; 
Witherow's  Hist,  and  Lit.  Memorials  of  Presby- 
terianism  in  Ireland,  2nd  ser.  1880,  pp.  187  sq.; 
Beon's  Hist,  of  Belfast,  1877,  p.  408,  vol.  ii.  1880, 
pp.  48,  172;  Belf.  Newsletter,  26  Feb.  1819; 
Minotes  of  (Jen.  Synod,  1824j).  31 ;  Irish  Unit. 
Mag.  1847, p.  367;  Disciple  (Belt),  1883,  pp.84, 
93  seq. ;  0.  Porter's  Seven  Braces,  in  Northern 
Whig,  20  May  188fi  ;  manuscript  extracts  from 
MinutesofOem.  Synod,  1780;  mannscript Minutes 
of  Antrim  Presbyteiv,  Erst  Presb.  Ch.,  Belfast, 
and  Unit.  See.  Belfast;  tombstones  at  Holy- 
wood.]  A.  Qi 
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BEUC^  WnJIAM  (1790-1868),  Iriali 
petlifteriaii  mimster  and  professor,  was 
mn  St  Bel&st  16  Nor.  1790,  the  second  son 
d  Wffiam  Bruce  (1767-1841)  [q.  v.]  He 
«H  ednested  first  at  the  Belfast  Academ7 
nder  hs  father ;  entered  Trinity  Oollege, 
DdUid,  on  S  Jnly  1804,  where  he  ohtained  a 
riKdnahip  sad  graduated  JlS.  on  20  July 
1809.  Meantime  he  attended  a  session  (1808- 
1809)  St  Edinbawh,  where  he  studied  moral 
iaietofhr,  chwcn  mstory,  &c.,  tinder  Dug^d 
SUmA,  Hugh  MeiUgohn,  and  others.  His 
tbedogical  studies  were  directed  hy  the 
latBHk  foceslrfter^,  bv  whi(^  body  he  was 
fienaad  on  35  Jane  1811.  On  19  Jan.  1813 
km  called  toFintBelfut  as  coUeagoe  to 
kk  &ther,  and  ordained  3  March.  He  had 
far  of  his  &ther's  gifts,  bat  his  qniet  firmness 
ud  (miabi]it7  gave  him  a  hold  on  the  affec- 
imafUspeome.  TheologicallThefoUowed 
ckeely  in  his  o.ther's  steps.  It  is  belieyed 
tint  be  edited  the  Bel&st  edition,  1819,  8to, 
of  'SenDons  on  the  Christian  Doctrine,'  by 
Biebud  Price,  DJD.  (originally  published 
1787),  fduch  contain  a  mild  assertion  of  a 
aumed  Aiianism,  as  a  middle  way  between 
CUmum  and  Sodnianism.  In  1891  Bruce 
cane  fosrward  as  a  candidate  fbr  the  vacant 
daeucal  and  Hebrew  chair  in  the  Belfast 
Academical  Institution.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Aiiin  vote  went  against  Bruce,  in  conse- 
jnence  of  the  hostility  hitherto  shown  to  the 
ivtitDtion  by  his  family ;  but  Sir  Robert 
Stteton,  the  episcopalian  leader,  and  Edward 
Red  of  Rameiton,  moderator  of  the  general 
Wd,  made  efibrts  for  Bruce,  and  he  was 
meted  on  27  Oct.  by  a  large  majority.  The 
•(pantment  conciliated  a  section  wmch  had 
Km  aloof  from  the  institntion  on  the  ground 
tlttit  had  sympathised  with  nnconstitntional 
piiciples  in  1798,  and  nltimatdy  the  govem- 
Beat  grant,  which  had  been  withdrawn  on 
Sat  account,  was  renewed  (27  Feb.  1829). 
Bnic«,  still  keeping  his  congregation,  held 
tk  chair  with  8(Mid  repute  tul  the  establish- 
■ent  of  the  Queen's  College  (opened  Novem- 
Wl84d)  reduced  the  Academical  Institution 
to  the  rank  of  a  high  school.  The  Hebrew 
^  iras  serrated  firom  that  of  classics 
1 1835,  when  Thomas  Dix  Bincks,  LL.B., 
ostherArian,  was  appointed  to  fill  it.  Bruce 
took  no  aetiye  share  in  the  polemics  of  his 
t<»&  An  early  and  anonymous  publication 
'ntheTruuty  sufficiently  defines  his  position. 
In  later  life  he  headed  the  conservabiye  mi- 
•oritT  in  the  Antrim  presbytery,  maintain- 
ise  that  nonsubscribing  principles  not  only 
"Iwwed  but  required  a  preebyterjr  to  satisfy 
^If  as  to  the  Christian  faith  01*^  candidates 
f'»  the  ministry.  The  discussion  yyaa  con- 
''itted  with  much  acrimony  (not  on  Brace's 


part),  and  ended  in  the  withdrawal  of  fiye 
congregations,  since  recognised  by  the  ^o- 
yemment  as  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  boay, 
the  northern  presbytery  of  Antrim,  of  which, 
at  its  fliet  meeting,  4  April  1862,  Bruce  was 
elected  moderator.  In  the  same  year  the 
jubilee  of  his  ordination  was  marked  by  the 
placing  of  stained  glass  windows  in  his  meet- 
ing-house. He  retired  firom  active  duty  on 
21  April  1867.  From  1882  he  had  as  colleague 
John  Scott  Porter, who  remained  solepastor 
[seeBBrci!,WiixiAM,  1757-18411.  He  con- 
tinued his  services  to  many  of  the  charities  and 
public  bodies  of  the  town.  He  studied  agricul- 
ture, and  carefolly  planted  his  own  grounds 
at  The  Farm.  His  last  sermon  was  at  a  com- 
munion in  Lame  on  28  April  1867.  He  died 
26  Oct.  1868,  and  was  buried  at  Holywood 
28  Oct.  On  20  May  1823  he  married  Jane 
Eliiabethjdied  27  Nov.  1878,  aged  79),  only 
child  of  William  Smith  of  Baxbadoes  and 
Catherine  Wentworth.  By  her  he  had  four 
sons  and  six  daughters ;  his  first-bom  died  in 
infancy ;  WiUiam  died  7  Nov.  1868,  aged  48 ; 
Samuel  died  6  March  1871,  aged  44. 

He  published :  1.  '  Observations  on  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  occasioned  by  the 
Rev.  James  Oarlile's  book,  entitled  "  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Great  God  our  Saviour," '  Bel&st, 
1828,  8vo,  anonymous ;  Carlile  was  minister 
of  the  Scots  Church,  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin 
(died  March  1854).  2.  'On  the  Right  and 
Exercise  of  Private  Judgment,'  Belfast,  1860, 
8vo  (sermon.  Acts  iv.  19,  20,  on  8  July). 
8.  '  Address  delivered  to  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Congregation,  Belfast,  on  Sunday,  12  Jan. 
1862,  in  reference  to  the  recent  proceedings 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim,'  Belfast,  1862, 
12mo.  4. '  On  Christian  Liberty  ;  its  Extent 
and  Limitation,'  Belfast,  1862, 12mo(8ermon, 
1  Cor.  viii.  9,  on  6  Oct.,  the  day  of  the  re- 
opening of  his  church  after  the  erection  of 
memorial  window). 

[J.  S.  Porter's  Funeral  Sermon,  The  Kew  Heaven 
and  New  Earth,  1868;  Eeid's  Hist.  Presb.  Ch.  in 
Ireland  (KiUen),  1 867,  iii.  446;  J.  L.  Porter's  Life 
and  Times  of  H.  Cooke,  1871,  p.  62  sq. ;  Belfast 
Newsletter,  1821 ;  Benn'iS  Hist,  of  Belfast,  1880, 
ii  108;  Chr.  Omtarian,  1862;  Nonsubacriber, 
1863;  Ohr.  Ufa,  4  See.  1878;  C.  Fotter'a  Seven 
Braces,  in  Northeni  Whig,  2fi  May  1886 ;  mann- 
acript  Minutes  Antrim  Presbytery,  Northeni 
Pnsbyteiy;  Minutes  and  Baptian^  KeKJateiv 
Pint  Presb.  Ch.  Belfast ;  tOBibstooes  at  Holy- 
ITDod ;  private  iaformaUon.]  A  Gt. 

BEUOKIfER,  JOHN  (1726-1804), 
Lutheran  divine,  was  bom  on  81  Deo.  172i8 
at  Kadxand,  a  small  island  of  Zeeland,  near 
the  Belgian  frontier.  He  was  educated  for 
the  ministry,  chiefly  at  the  university  of 
Franeker,  where  he  studied  Greek  under 
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Valckenaer;  and  held  a  cbaige  at  Levden. 
In  1762  a  business  journey  to  Holland  was 
made  by  Mr.  Columbine,  elder  of  the  Nor- 
wich church  of  Walloons,  or  Frenchnspeaking 
Flemings,  founded  early  in  the  reiffn  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  holding  the  church  of  ^  Mary  the 
Lees  on  lease  from  the  corporation  from 
March  1637.  Columbine  was  dirm;ted  to 
seek  a  fit  successor  to  Yalloton,  late  pastor 
of  the  Walloon  church.  On  his  introduction, 
Bruckner,  who  could  preach  in  Latin,  Dutch, 
French,  and  E^lish,  settled  in  Norwich  in 
1753.  In  addition  to  his  duties  at  St.  Maiy 
the  Less,  he  succeeded  Dr.  van  8am,  about 
1766,  as  pastor  of  the  Dutch  church,  to  whose 
use  the  choir  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (the 
naTe  being  used  as  the  civic  hall  under  the 
name  of  St.  Andrew's  Hall)  had  been  per- 
manently secured  from  1661.  This  charge 
was  Bcansely  more  than  nominal,  and  that  of 
the  F^rench  church  gradually  became  little 
else.  In  both  cases  there  were  small  endow- 
ments. Bruckner  held  the  joint  charge  till 
his  death,  and  was  the  last  regular  minister 
of  either  churcL  He  made  a  good  income 
b^  teaching  French.  Mrs.  Opie  was  among 
his  pupils.  He  was  a  good  musidan  and 
oi^panist,  and  a  clever  draughtsman,  as  is  at- 
tested by  his  portrait  of  his  fisivourite  dog ; 
for  he  kept  a  horse  and  pointer,  being  fond  ot 
outdoor  sports.  The  Norwich  litenury  circle 
owed  much  to  his  culture  and  learning.  He 
died  bv  his  own  hand,  while  suffering  from  ' 
mental  depression,  on  Saturday ,  12  May  1804. 
He  was  buried  at  Quist,  near  Foulsham,  Nor- 
folk. He  had  married  in  1782  Miss  Cooper 
of  Ghiist,  a  former  pupil,  who  predeceased 
him.  Opie  painted  nis  portrait,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1800. 
In  Mrs.  Opie's  '  Life '  a  curious  story  is  told 
about  the  expression  of  the  eyes  in  the  por- 
trait reminding  a  visitor  of  the  countenance 
of  a  person  who  had  committed  suicide.  One 
of  Airs.  Opie's  <  Lays '  is  about  this  portrait. 
Bruckner  wrote :  1.  '  Th£orie  du  Systdme 
Animal,'  Leaden,  1767  (anon. ;  in  chaps,  vii. 
and  X.  there  is  an  anticipation  of  Malthusian 
views).  2.  'A  Philosophical  Survey  of  the 
Animal  Creation;  an  Essay  wherein  the 
general  devastation  and  carnage  that  reign 
among  different  classes  of  animals  are  con- 
sidered in  a  new  point  of  view,  and  the  vast 
increase  of  life  and  enjoyment  derived  to  the 
whole  from  this  necessity  is  clearly  demon- 
strated,' Lend.  1768  (anon. ;  a  translation  of 
the  foregoing),  3. '  Criticisms  on  the  Diver- 
sions of  Purley.  By  John  Cassander,'  1790, 
8vo  (the  name  Cassander  was  suggested  by 
his  birthplace,  and,  according  to  Parr,  recom- 
mended Itself  to  him  as  a  '  peacemaker  be- 
tween the  grammatical  disputants ; '  George 


Cassander  (1515-1566)  being  a  catholic  di- 
vine who  laboured  for  union  between  catholics 
and  Protestants.  Home  Tooke  replied  in  hi* 
edition  of  1798).  4.  'Thoughts  on  Public 
Worship,'  1792,  8vo  (in  reply  to  GUbeit 
Wakefield's  'Enquiry  mto  the  Expediency 
and  Propriety  of  Public  or  Social  Worship,' 
1791.  In  his  preface  Bruckner  promises  a 
continuation).  He  bcwan  a  didactic  ^oem  in 
I^ch  verse,  intended  to  popularise  the 
views  of  his  '  Thfiorie.'  Four  pathetic  lines 
on  his  own  wrinkled  and  'lugubre'  counte- 
nance are  given  in  Mrs.  Opie^  '  Life.' 

[Norfolk  Tear,  1829,  ii.  1074  (based  on  ar- 
ticle by  W.  Taylor  in  the  Monthly  Hag.) ;  Van 
dear  Aa's  Biographiieh  Wooidenboek  der  yader- 
landan  (ena  respecting  the  date  of  death); 
Brightwell'sLife  of  Amelia  Opie,1864,  p.  39  aeq.; 
Biblioth.  Farriana,  1827,  p.  268.]  A.  Q. 

BRUDENELL,  JAMES  THOMAS, 
seventh  Eabl  op  Cabdioak  (1797-1868), 
general,  the  only  son  of  Robert,  sixth  earl  of 
Cardigan,  was  bom  at  Hambleden,  Bucking- 
hamshire, on  160ct.  1797.  From  his  childhoM 
he  was  spoilt ;  for  he,  as  well  as  his  seven 
sisters,  possessed  the  proverbial  good  looks 
of  the  Brudenell  family.  He  spent  two  years 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  when  he  came 
of  age,  in  1818,  was  returned  to  parliament 
b^  his  father's  cousin,  the  first  marquis  of 
Ailesbury,  as  M.P.  for  Marlborough.  He 
entered  the  army,  and  purchased  a  cometcy 
in  the  8th  hussars  in  May  1824,  when  he  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He  made  up  for 
his  delav.by  lavish  expenditure  in  purchasing 
his  grades,  and  became  lieutenant  in  January 
1826,  captain  in  June  1826,  major  in  August 
1830,  lieutenant-colonel  in  December  18S0, 
and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  16th  hussars  in 
1832.  In  1829  he  resigned  his  seat  for  Marl- 
borough on  account  oi  a  difference  with  the 
Marquis  of  Ailesbury  on  the  subject  of  cs- 
thohc  emancipation,  and  at  once  purchased 
a  seat  for  Fowej.  In  1832  he  fougnt  a  most 
expensive  election  for  North  Northampton- 
shire, and  was  returned  with  Lord  Milton  for 
his  colleague.  Lord  Brudenell  found  himself 
soon  hemmed  in  by  troubles  among  his  offi- 
cers. They  had  a  natural  feeling  against  the 
lord  who  had  bought  himself  into  his  com- 
mand, and  his  unconciliating  temper  caused 
perpetual  quarrels.  At  last,  in  1833,  he 
illegally  ordered  one  of  his  officers.  Captain 
Wathen,  into  custody  at  Cork.  Wathen  so 
thoroughly  justified  himself  before  a  court* 
matti^  that  Brudenell  had  a  hint  to  resign 
the  command  of  the  15th  hussars.  His 
&ther,  however,  who  was  an  old  friend  of 
William  IV,  obtained  for  him  the  command 
of  the  11th  hu/ssars,  which  he  assumed  io. 
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Infii  ia  1836.  The  regiment  was  at  once 
tieni  home,  and  on  its  arrival  in  1837 
Manell  found  that  his  father  was  dead, 
lad  thtt  he  had  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
uiiliJ0OOL%je»i. 

AiLord  Cardigan  he  was  not  more  suo- 
okM  a  getting  on  with  liis  officers  than 
it  lud  been  as  Lord  Brudenell.  Yet  he  was 
iileal  with  his  money,  and  as  he  spent 
lO^OOU  a  year  on  the  regiment,  the  llth 
iHtD  Boon  became  the  smartest  cavalry 
Rpmeot  m  the  service,  and  was  selected  later 
b;  Qiten  Victoria  to  bear  the  title  of  Prince 
AJIef  a  Own  Hussara.  The  regiment  on  its 
ntm  from  India  was  stationed  at  Canter- 
ta^,tnd  there  occurred  what  became  no- 
toriou  u  the  '  Black  Bottle '  afiair.  In  May 
IMO  Cardigan  ordered  a  Captain  Reynolcfa 
akt  tireet  for  placing  wine  on  the  mess- 
'iUe  in  a  black  bottle  instead  of  a  decanter. 
Ut  dKKtIy  afterwards  met  at  Brighton 
uotber  captain  of  the  re^^ent,  also  named 
lirpudds,  and  ordered  him  under  arrest  for 
ii^ertinence.  AgarUed  accountof  this  trans- 
Mon  upeared  in  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,' 
B^'H.  T.'  Cardigan  found  out  that  the 
niter  WIS  (me  Captam  Harvey  Tuckett,  and 
itoDceehallengednim.  The  duel  took  place  on 
Vimbiedon  Common  on  12  Sept.  1^,  and 
B  the  second  shot  Captain  Tuckett  was 
>oinded.  This  duel  created  immense  excite- 
MB^  and  public  feeling  ran  strongly  against 
(^udigtn,  who  demanded  his  right  to  be  tried 
Whitpeen.  On  16  Feb.  1841  Lord  Denman 
piwided  as  lord  steward.  Sir  John  Campbell, 
ik  Mtomey-general,  prosecuted,  and  Sir 
Wfllitffl  Follett  led  for  the  defimce.  The 
Ml  lasted  only  one  day ;  the  prosecution 
W  oiBitted  to  prove  the  identity  of  Captain 
TudMtt  with  Hturvey  Gamier  Fhipps  Tuckett, 
od  Caidigan  was  declared  by  all  the  peers 
iwsmt  'not  guilty  upon  my  honour,  ex- 
«^  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  who  said  '  not 
aiitj  legally  upon  my  honour.'  Cardigan 
teUined  the  command  of  his  regiment  till 
« momotion  to  the  rank  of  major-general, 
SOJue  1864  He  lived  the  ordinary  life  of  a 
*MlUiy  noUemaa  until  the  Crimean  war 
inkoutinlSSd.  He  was  then  sent  out  in 
""Sffluid  of  a  cavalry  brigade  in  Major- 
l«nl  Lord  Lucan's  division.  Lord  Lucan 
ud  Cudigan,  whoae  sister  Lord  Lucan  had 
"■oied,  were  old  enemies.  Cardigan  de- 
wed diat  he  nnderstood  his  command  to 
*pdependent  of  Lucan's  control,  and  their 
J*3ity  aroeared  both  at  Varna  and  the  day 
Wore  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  When  the 
'■^sfar  division  encamped  outside  Balaclava, 
«td  uican  lived  in  camp  with  the  men  and 
""ed  their  privations,  while  Cardigan  had 
*»  haorions  yacht  in  the  harbour,  and 


dined  and  slept  on  board.  At  the  attack 
on  Balaclava,  when  the  Russians  had  been 
driven  track  by  the  98rd  Highlanders,  and 
charged  in  flank  by  the  heavy  cavaliy,  an 
order  was  sent  down  by  Captain  Nolan, 
aide-de-camp  to  Major-general  Airey,  that 
the  light  brigade  was  to  charge  along  the 
southern  line  of  heights  and  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  Turkish  batteries.  The  order  was 
easy  c£  execution;  Lord  Lucan  must  have 
known  along  which  line  the  light  brigade 
was  to  charge,  and  Captain  Nolan  knew  per- 
fectly whither  to  lead  the  troopers.  But  Car- 
digan could  see  nothing  £rom  his  station,  and 
b^eved  he  was  to  charge  straight  along  the 
vaUey  in  front  of  him.  Lord  Lucan  did  not 
inform  him  of  his  error,  and  Captain  Nolan 
was  unfortunately  killed  just  as  lie  perceived 
the  erroneous  direction  tne  brigade  was  tak- 
ing and  while  trying  to  set  it  right.  Stnught 
down  the  valley  between  the  Russian  bat- 
teries aloup  one  line  of  hiUs,  and  the  cap- 
tured Turkish  batteries  on  the  other,  and  right 
at  the  Russian  batteries  in  his  firont,  Car- 
digan andloped  many  yards  in  firont  of  his 
men.  He  was  first  among  the  Russian  guns, 
receiving  but  one  slight  wound  in  the  leg, 
and  then  rode  slowly  out  of  the  mfilfe.  Un- 
fortunately for  his  reputation,  although  he 
was  the  first  man  among  the  Russian  guns, 
he  was  not  the  last  to  leave  them.  Officers 
and  men  stood  about  looking  for  their  general 
and  waiting  for  orders,  and  then  rode  away 
from  the  guns  in  tens  and  twenties,  in  twos 
and  threes.  Cardigan  had  played  the  part 
of  a  hero,  but  not  of  a  general.  Great  was 
the  excitement  in  camp  after  the  charge. 
Lord  Raglan  was  profoundly  displeased ; 
some  blamed  Lord  Lucan,  some  Cardig^an, 
others  General  Airey,  who  had  only  written 
the  order,  and  others  Captain  Nolan.  In 
truth,  no  blame  could  be  fixed  on  any  one. 
Cardigan  faithful^  obeved  the  order  he  had 
misunderstood.  His  subsequent  conduct  was 
unfortunately  indiscreet.  He  returned  to 
England  in  January  1866,  and  was  treated  as 
a  hero.  His  portrait  was  in  every  shop  win- 
dow, and  his  biography  in  every  newspaper. 
He  was  invited  to  a  oanquet  by  the  lord 
mayor  at  the  Mansion  House  on  6  Feb.,  and 
boasted  of  his  prowess  after  the  dinner.  He 
was  made  inspector-general  c£  cavalry  in 
1866,  which  post  he  held  for  the  usual  term 
of  five  years,  was  made  K.C.B.,  a  commander 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  knight  of  the 
second  class  of  the  order  of  the  Medjidie,  and 
was  promoted  lieutenant-general  in  1861. 
He  was  made  colonel  of  the  6th  dragoon 
guards  in  1859,  which  he  exchanged  for  the 
colonelcy  of  his  old  regiment,  the  llthhussors, 
in  August  1860.    Not  satisfied  vrith  all  these 
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honours  be  always  insisted  on  being  regarded 
eg  a  hero,  and  in  1868  applied  for  a  criminal 
information  for  libel  against  Lieutenant- 
colonel  the  Hon.  Somerset  J.  O.  Calthorpe, 
Lord  Raglan's  nephew  and  aide-de-camp,  for 
a  statement  in  nis  'Letters  from  Head- 
quarters,' that  after  the  charge  of  Balaclava 
'  unfortunately  Lord  Cardigan  was  not  present 
when  most  required:'  but  he  was  nonsuited. 
After  the  trial  he  lived  quietly  at  Deene 
Park,  his  seat  in  Northamptonshire,  where 
he  died  from  injuries  caused  by  a  fajl  trom 
his  horse  on  38  March  1868.  He  left  no 
children,  and  his  titles  devolved  on  his  second 
cousin,  the  second  marquis  of  Ailesbury.  Cai^ 
digan  was  the  author  of  '  Cavalry  Bri^ide 
Movements,'  4to,  1861. 

[There  is  no  life  published  of  Lord  Oaidigan, 
and  for  a  general  sketch  of  his  life  reference  mast 
be  made  to  the  Times  obitoaiy  notice,  &c  An 
account  of  his  trial  before  the  House  of  Lords 
was  published  in  1841,  and  there  is  a  useful 
analysis  in  Townsend's  Modem  State  Trials,  i. 
209  (1860).  For  his  behaviour  at  Balaclava  see 
above  all  Einglake's  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  vol. 
7. ;  the  BepoTt  of  the  Ftooeedings  in  the  Clueen's 
Bench  taken  b7ljient.-fen.  the£arl  of  Cardigan 
on  ^plying  ftx  a  criminal  information  for  libel 
against  Lieat.-coL  the  Hon.  S.  J.  O.  Calth(xn>e, 
1848,  and  a  curiously  abnsivB  little  work.  Was 
Lord  Cardigan  a  Hero  at  Balaclava  ?  by  0eoige 
Byan,  186S.]  H.  M.  & 

BBUDENELL,  ROBERT  (1461-1681), 

judfe,  was  descended  from  William  Brude- 
nelH  who  was  settled  at  Dodington  aud 
Adderbuiy  in  Oxfordshire,  and  Aynhoe, 
Northamptonshire,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  £11, 
and  from  an  Edmund  Brudenell  who  was 
attorney-general  to  Richard  ET.  Robert, 
bom  in  1461,  was  the  second  son  of  Ed- 
mund Brudenell  of  Agmondesham,  Buck- 
inghamshire, by  his  second  wife,  Philippa, 
daughter  of  Philip  En^efield  of  Englefield 
and  Finchingfiela  in  Essex,  who  brought 
him  considerable  property  in  Buckingham- 
shire. Robert  was  educated  at  Cambridge 
and  '  bred  to  the  law,'  aud,  though  his  name 
occurs  in  the  year-books  as  arguing  at  the 
bar  no  earlier  than  Hilary  term  1490,  he 
was  in  the  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer 
for  Buckingham  in  1489.  He  sat  in  par- 
liament in  1503,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  Leicestershire  for  raising  tbe 
subsidy  granted  by  parliament  in  that  year. 
In  Michaelmas  term  1604  (not  1605,  as  Dug- 
dale  has  it  in  the  '  Chronica  Series ')  he,  with 
nine  others,  was  raised  to  the  rapk  of  ser- 
jeant-at-law, and  the  new  Serjeants  held  their 
maugural  feast  at  Lambetn  Palace.  On 
25  Oct.  of  the  year  following  he  was  ap- 
pointed king's  seijeant,  and  on  the  death  of 


Sir  Robert  Read  he,  on  28  April  1607, 1 
made  a  justice  of  the  king's  bench.  On  the 
accession  of  King  Heniy  "Vlli  Brudenell 
was  transferred  to  the  court  of  comm<n 
pleas,  in  which  court  he  sat  as  a  puisne  judge 
for  twelve  years.  In  1616  he  was  a  com- 
missioner of  sewers  for  Norfblk,  Cambridge, 
and  Leicestershire.  On  18  April  1621  he 
was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  oommon 
pleas,  and  heM  this  office  till  he  died.  On 
being  appointed  to  the  chief  jiutioeship  he 
revisitea  Cambridge,  and  the  university, 
with  which  he  seems  to  have  maintained 
his  connection,  made  him  a  present  Oa 
another  occasion  it  presented  him  and  his 
wife  with  a  pair  of  gloves.  In  1639  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  to  survey  the  castles, 
forests,  and  other  possessions  in  Leicester- 
shire belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  to  inquire  mto  encroachments.  He  died 
30  Jan.  1631,  and  was  buried  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  church  of  Dene  in  Northampton- 
shire, in  an  alabaster  tomb  between  his  two 
wives.  There  is  a  full-length  effigy  of  him  in 
his  judge's  robes  with  tJie  insenpticm :  '  Of 
your  durity  pray  for  the  souls  of  Sir  Robert 
Brudenell,  Imight,  late  chief  justice  of  the 
Muff's  common  Dench^  at  Westminster,  and 
of  Margaret  and  Philippa  his  wires.'  He 
was  of  a  literary  turn,  contributing  amon^ 
other  pieces  a  description  of  Stanton  to  Le- 
land  (Itin.  L  13, 16, 18, 84, 86, 89,  viii.  110). 
In  the  course  of  his  life  he  acquired  very  con- 
siderable estates,  chiefly  in  Leicestershire, 
with  which  he  wasconnected  as  early  asl603, 
and  founded  a  chantry  at  BiUisden  in  1611, 
and  also  elsewhere.  His  land  in  Leicester- 
shire was  ntuated  at  Stanton  Wyville,  and 
was  acquired  throughhis  first  wife,  Margaret, 
widow  of  William  >Vyville  of  Stanton,  and 
sister  and  coheiress  of  Thomas  EntwyselLhigfa. 
sheriff  of  Lancaster  and  Warwick  in  14^, 
who,  with  his  wife,  Eatherine  (the  heiress  of 
the  Wyville  fiimily),  being  childless,  aliened 
the  manor  to  Brudenell.  He  also,  at  the 
end  of  Hen^  VU's  reign,  purchaised  the 
lordship  of  Qranoe  in  the  same  coun^  from 
John  Cockain.  His  second  wife  was  Phil  ippa 
Powre  of  Bechampton.  By  his  first  wife 
he  had  issue  four  sons,  Thomas,  Anthony, 
Robert,  and  Edmund,  and  a  daughter,  Lucia  ; 
by  his  second  wife  none.  Of  his  children 
only  the  two  eldest  had  issue,  the  former 
founding  the  family  of  the  BmdeneUs  of 
Deene,  the  latter  that  of  the  BmdeneUs  of 
Stanton  Wyville  or  BrudenelL  That  he  had 
other  lands  besides  those  in  Leicestershire  is 
plain  frvm  the  fact  that  he  settled  the  manor 
of  Deene  on  his  eldest  son,  upon  his  marriage 
in  1620  with  Elizabeth,  elaest  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Fitrwilliam,  and  that  to  his  son 
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Anthony  he  gave  the  lordship  of  Qlapthorpe 
in  NM^mptonshire.  Ilis  great-grandson 
<w  me  of  the  first  baronets  created,  and 
ns  made  a  haron  in  1628,  and  earl  of  Car- 
diginin  1661.  Amon?  his  descendants  were 
woqn,  foardi  earl,  who  was  created  Dake  of 
)foot«^  in  1776,  a  title  which  expired  on  his 
liftha  1790  (eee Montastj,  Gbobqb Bbu- 
nnUi];  and  James  Thomas,  seventh  earl 
^j.T.J  Hie  Bmdenells  of  Deene  became  ex- 
!iietffll780.  The  arms  of  Brudenell  were  a 
d»non  gales  between  three  morionB  azure. 
[Foes*)  liTes  of  the  Jndgea ;  Sogdale's  Ori- 
pan,  113;  I^faoVa  Leicestershire,  ii.  Sfi4, 
W;  TincMit's  TisitatioD  of  ]7<»tbamptonshire  ; 
WijglitliBatland  (Leland),  iv.  pt  2,  192 ;  Pari. 
UKtI  U9 ;  Letters  Hen.  TIU,  Brewer,  voLii. 
Jiil4U;  Cooper's  Athene  Oantob.  i.  4»,  638; 
Ut^i  KS.  zxiT.  67 ;  Brydces's  NortlMiBpton- 
iin,  a.  SOI ;  Chnrtoo's  Idvea  of  Siortb  and 
ieUm,  m,  805,  441 ;  Lipscomb's  Bnckingham- 
iin;  Csmpbell's  Bogn  of  Heaiy  YII,  it  479.] 

J.A.H. 

BRX7SN,  JOHN  (1660-1626),  puritan 
l^mtiitWtstheson  of  a  Oheshire  squire  whose 
iaaij  had  lon^  been  settled  at  Bnien  Staple- 
M,  and  is  beheved  to  have  given  its  name  to 
tlw  township.  There  had  wen  a  succession 
fan  the  nuddle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
IkeUerJohnBruenofBruenStaplefordwas 
^nee  mairied.  His  union  with  Anne,  the 
Bteof  Sir  John  Done,  was  childless,  but  his 
wond  wife  brought  him  fourteen  children,  of 
»ioin  Katharine,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Wil- 
linnBiettaigh,  and  John,  who,  although  not 
tW  eldest  1x>m,  became  W  survirorship  his 
Wr,  were  remarkable  for  the  fervour  of  their 
pvittnism.  John  was  in  his  tender  years 
at  to  his  uncle  Dutton  of  Dutton,  where 
fe  three  years  he  was  taught  by  the  school- 
wser  James  Roe.  The  Dutton  family  had 
If  darter  the  control  of  the  minstrels  of  the 
wiarfy.  Young  Bruen  became  an  expert 
^»M«.  '  At  that  time,'  he  said,  •  the  holy 
8d)bith«  of  the  Lord  were  whoUy  spent,  in 
•H  places  about  us,  in  May-ffames  and  May- 
Pwc,  pipings  and  dancings,  for  it  was  a  rare 
tkiig  to_  hear  of  a  preacher,  or  to  have  one 
^tmn  in  a  year.'  "When  about  seventeen 
>•  lad  his  brother  Thomas  were  sent  as 
Ntanen-commoners  to  8t  Alban  B[all, 
^t'adjwliere  they  remuned  about  two  years, 
w  left  the  university  in  1579,  and  in  the 
''^'*iiig  year  was  married  by  his  parents  to 
'wigiiter  of  Mr.  Hardware,  who  had  been 
^  mayor  of  Chester.  Bruen  at  this  time 
''^J  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
Hm  conjunction  with  Ralph  Done,  'kept 
™fi«en  comle  of  great  mouthed  dogs.'  On 
He  death  of  his  fither  in  1587  his  means 
*wreduced  j  he  cast  oflThis  dogs,  killed  the 


game,  and  disparked  the  land.  His  children 
were  brought  up  strictly,  and  his  choice  of 
servants  ml  upon  the  sober  and  pious.  One 
of  these,  Robert  Pashfleld,  or  '  Old  Robert,' 
though  unable  to  read  or  write,  had  acquired 
so  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  that  he 
could  '  almost  always '  tell  the  book  and 
chapter  where  any  particular  sentence  was 
to  be  found.  The  old  man  bad  s  leathern 
girdle,  which  served  him  as  a  memoria 
te<Amea,  and  was  marked  into  portions  for 
the  several  books  of  the  Bible,  and  with 
points  and  knots  for  the  smaller  divisions. 
Bruen  in  summer  rose  between  three  and 
four,  and  in  winter  at  five,  and  read  prayers 
twice  a  day.  His  own  seasons  for  prayer 
were  seven  times  daily.  He  removed  the 
stained  glass  in  Tarvin  Ohuroh,  and  defaced 
the  scimytured  images.  On  the  Simday  he 
walked  from  his  house,  a  mile  distant,  to  the 
church,  and  was  followed  by  the  greater  part 
of  his  servants,  and  called  upon  such  or  his 
tenants  as  lived  on  the  way,  so  that  when  he 
reached  the  church  it  was  at  the  head  of  a 
goodly  procession.  He  rarely  went  home  to 
dinner  after  morning  prayers,  but  continued 
inthechurchtiUaftertneeveningservice.  He 
maintained  a  preacher  at  his  own  house,  and 
afterwards  for  the  parish.  Bruen's  house  be- 
came celebrated,  and  a  number  of '  gentlemen 
j  of  rank  became  desirous  of  sojourning  under 
his  roof  for  their  better  information  in  the 
way  of  God,  and  the  more  effectual  reclaim- 
ing of  themselves  and  their  families.'  Pei^ 
kins,  the  puritan  divine,  called  Bruen  Staple- 
ford,  'for  the  practice  and  power  erf  religion, 
the  very  topsail  of  all  England.'  His  wife  died 
suddenly,  and  after  a  time  he  married  the 'very 
amiable  and  beautifiil'  Ann  Fox,  whom  he 
first  met  at  a  religious  meeting  in  Manchester. 
For  a  year  they  dwelt  at  her  mother's  house 
at  Rhodes,  near  Manchester.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Stapleford,  and  again  his  house 
became  the  abode  of  many  scions  of  gentility. 
Bruen's  second  wife  died  after  ten  years  of 
married  life,  and  the  widower  broke  up  his 
household  with  its  twenty-one  boarders  and 
retired  to  Chester,  where  he  cleared  the  debt 
of  his  estate,  saw  some  of  his  children  settled, 
and  maintained  the  poor  of  his  pariah  b^the 
produce  of  two  mills  in  Stapleford,  whither 
he  returned  with  his  third  wife,  Margaret. 
He  had  an  implicit  belief  in  specialprovi- 
dences, 'judgments,' witchcraft,  sc.  He  kept 
a  hospitable  house,  and  was  kmd  and  chari- 
table to  thepoor  of  his  neighbourhood  and  of 
Chester.  He  refused  to  £-ink  healths  even 
at  the  high  sheriff's  feast.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  his  prayers  were  twice  accompanied 
by  '  ravishing  sights.'  He  died  after  an  ill- 
ness, which  was  seen  to  be  mortal,  ia  1626, 
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at  the  age  of  66.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him 
in  Clark  8 '  Marrow  of  Ecclesiaetical  History.' 
This  has  been  r»«ngrared  by  Richardson. 
Among  the  Harleian  MS8.  is  a  compila- 
tion hf  him  entitled  'A  godly  profitable 
collection  of  divers  sentences  out  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  variety  of  matter  ont  of  scye- 
nd  divine  authors.'  These  are  commonly 
called  his  cards,  and  are  fifty-two  in  number. 
The  same  collection  contains  the  petition  of 
his  son,  Calvin  Bruen,  of  Chester,  mercer, 
respecting  the  treatment  he  received  for  visit- 
ing Piynne  when  he  was  taken  through 
Chiaster  to  imprisonment  at  Carnarvon  Oasue. 
"The  life  of  Joun  Bruen  was  not  eventful,  and 
he  ia  chiefly  notable  as  an  embodiment  of  the 
puritan  ideal  of  a  pious  layman. 

[A  Faithfkil  Bemonstraoea  of  the  Holy  Idfe 
and  Happy  Death  of  John  Bruen,  by  William 
Hinde,  London,  1641  (of  this  scaroe  book  an 
abridgment  by  William  Coddington  was  printed 
at  Cbester  in  1799 ;  Einde's  original  manoseript 
was  presented  to  the  Cbetham  Society) ;  Clark's 
Marrow  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  pt.  ii.  p.  80, 
1675 ;  Morton's  Monuments  of  Fathers,  1706 ; 
Fnller'g  Worthies;  Asabeton's  Journal,  p.  xv 
(Chetham  Society) ;  Ormsiod's  Cheshire,  iL  818.] 

W.  K  A.  A. 

BBTJEBNE,  RIOHAIU)  (1619  P-1666), 
professor  of  Hebrew,  fellow  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  of  Eton,  received  the  de- 
gree of  B.D.  in  1647,  and  the  next  year  was 
appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  While  holding  this  office 
he  was  one  of  the  witnesses  on  behalf  of 
Bishop  Qardiner  in  1661,  being  then  about 
thirty-two  years  of  age  (Foxb),  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  disputation  held  with  Cranmer  at 
Oxford  in  1664  (Stbtfb).  In  1663  he  re- 
ceived the  canonry  at  Chriat  Church  fov- 
merlv  held  bv  Peter  Martrr.  His  learning 
is  celebrated  Dy  Lehmd,  who,  in  his '  Qygnea 
Oantio,'  L  633,  caUs  him  '  Hebrsai  rMius 
chori,'  and  Bishop  Cox,  though  one  of  the 
party  opposed  to  him,  says  m  a  letter  to 
Peter  Martyr, '  Richard  Bruerne,  an  excel- 
lent Hebraist,  is  in  possession  of  your  pre- 
bend'  (2urtcA  Xe^^«).  In  May  1667  he  was 
installed  canon  of  Windsor.  During  1666 
his  Hebrew  lectures  were  taken  by  Peter  de 
Soto,  and  others  appear  to  have  lectured  in 
his  place  during  the  next  two  years.  This 
may  have  been  simply  because  he  was  en- 
gaged elsewhere  (Wood).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cessation  of  his  lectures  may  have 
been  enforced  on  account  of  his  misconduct. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  gross  im- 
morality, and  consequently  to  have  been 
obliged  to  resign  his  professorship  some  time 
before  March  1669,  the  date  of  a  letter  in 
which  Jewel  tells  Martyr  of  his  resignation 


and  its  cause  (Jewel,  Works).  Neverthe- 
less,  the  fellows  of  Eton,  acting  without  the 
consent  of  the  queen,  elected  mm  as  provost 
on  26  July  1661,  granting  him  at  the  same 
time  the  usual  leave  of  absence.  The  inde- 
pendence of  their  action  and  the  unfitness 
of  their  choice  roused  much  indignation,  and 
Bishop  Grindal  wrote  to  Cecil  that '  suche  a 
sorte  of  hedge  jgriestes '  should  not  be  allowed 
to  act  in  despite  of  the  royal  prerogative 
(State  Papers,  Elis.  Domestic,  xix.  18j  80; 
Ltte).  Archbishop  Parker  was  accordingly 
directed  to  hold  a  visitation  of  the  college, 
and  to  inquire  into  the  election  of  the  pro- 
vost, 'of  whom  there  is  disperst  very  evil 
fame.'  The  visitation  was  held  on  9  Sept., 
and  though  Bruerne  at  first  objected  to  the 
commisnon,  alleging  that  it  had  expired,  he 
final^  resigned  the  provostship,  receiving 
10^  m>m  the  funds  of  the  college  to  make  up 
i  for  his  disappointment  (Lttb).  The  next 
year  he  supplicated  for  the  degree  of  D.D.  at 
I  Oxford,  but  was  refused.  He  died  in  April 
;  1666,  sjid  was  buried  in  St.  Gteo^ge's  Chapel, 
Windsor.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
'receiver'  of  Christ  Church,  and  Dr.  Samp- 
son, the  dean,  told  Parker  that  he  left  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  be  accounted  for  (Parker 
Correepondenoe), 

[Wood's  Faati  Oxon.  (ed.  Bliss),  i.  87, 125, 161; 
Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments  (ed.  1846),  vL  130, 
218 ;  Strype's  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  ii.  1090 ; 
Life  of  Parker,  L  206-7 ;  Leland's  Cygnea  Cantio 
(ed.  1 658),  p.  22 ;  Jewel's  Works,  iv.  1 199  (Parker 
Society);  Zorich  Letters,  L  7  (Parker  Soo.); 
Parker  Correspondence,  240  (Parker  See.); 
State  Papers,  Eliz.  Domestic  xix.  18,  80 ;  Lyte's 
History  of  Eton  College,  170-2 ;  Tanner's  BibL 
Brit.  182 ;  Le  Neve's  Fasti  (ed.  Hardy)0^ 

BRUaiS,  -raOMAS  {J.  1640  P),  sureeon, 
was  bom  probably  between  1610  and  1620, 
since  he  practised  for  seven  years  as  a  sur- 
geon during  the  civil  wars.  He  doea  not 
record  upon  which  side  he  served.  He  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  though 
from  what  osiversity  does  not  appear,  and 
settled  at  Rickmansworth,  Hertfordshire, 
where  he  describes  himself  as  curing  '(by 
God's  help)  all  sorts  of  agues  in  young  and 
old,  and  all  manner  of  old  sores  that  are 
curable  by  art.' 

Brugis  wrote  'The  Marrow  of  Physicke,' 
London,  1640,  4to :  and  '  Vade  Mecum,  or  a 
(companion  for  a  Chirurgion,'  of  which  the 
first  edition  appeared,  London,  1661, 12mo, 
and  the  seventh  1689,  in  the  same  size.  The 
popularity  of  this  little  book  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  usefiiL  but  there  is  nothing 
original  in  this  or  in  the  earlier  work.  Per- 
haps the  only  notable  thing  in  the  '  Vade 
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Meeaoi '  b  •  small  contribution  to  tatenaio 
mdicine,  in  the  shape  of  rules  for  the  reports 
which  a  surgeon  mi^t  have  to  make  berore  a 
eoroner'B  inquest.  Even  this  is  partly  taken 
fiom  AmlHoise  Par£ ;  but  we  know  of  nothing 
like  it  in  any  earlier  Knglish  book, 
[ftngis's  Works.]  J.  F.  P. 

BRUHL,  JOHN  MAURICE,  CoTnrr  or 
(1736-1809),  didkimatist  and  astronomer, 
wu  the  son  of  I".  W.  Graf  Ton  Briihl  of 
Maitiiiskirchen,  who  died  in  1760,  and  ne- 
{Iww  of  Heintich  von  Briihl,  Saxon  prime 
niiista  1748-68.  Bom  at  Wiedemu  in 
Qectoial  Saxmy  on  20  Dec  1736,  he 
mtdied  at  Leipzig,  and  there  formed  a  close 
tiesdahip  with  Christian  Gellert, who  corre- 
ifcaieA  with  him  for  some  years  (see  Qsl- 
iK^BSimmtl  Schr\ftm,  iL71,yiii.  24-116, 
Uipog,  1784).  At  Paris,  in  1766,  Briihl, 
thai  in  his  nineteenth  year,  took  an  active 
put  in  Saxon  diplomacy ;  was  summoned 
to  Winaw  in  1769 ;  named,  through  his 
tmcle's  influence,  chamberlain  and  comman- 
(iiat  in  Thuringia,  and  in  1764  appointed 
unbtuador  extraordinaiy  to  the  court  of 
St.  James's.  Save  for  one  journey  homeward 
in  17M,  he  never  afterwards  left  England, 
but  died  at  his  house  in  Old  Burlmgton 
Stteet  on  9  June  1 809,  aged  72.  He  married, 
lint,  in  1767,  Alicia  Maria,  dowager  coun- 
t«Mof  Egremont,  who  died  on  1  June  1794, 
letTing  Urn  a  son  and  daughter ;  secondly, 
ial7w3,  Maria,  daughter  of  General  Chris- 
i<¥her  Chowne,  who  died  in  1886.  From 
1"88  he  belonged  to  the  Saxon  privy  coua> 
eil,  ud  was  a  Knight  of  the  White  Eagle. 

He  loved  astronomy  with  passion,  and 
efictoaUy  promoted  its  interests.  Through 
Us  influence  Yom  Zach,  who  entered  ma 
fuiily  as  tutor  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
iWim  in  November  1788,  became  an  astro- 
umer.  With  &  HadleVs  sextant  and  a 
ebonometer  W  Emery,  they  together  deter- 
niiied,  in  178o,  tlie  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  Bnusela,  Frankfort,  Dresden,  and  Paris. 
Brihl  built  (prolably  in  1787)  a  smaU  ob- 
Kmtoiy  at  his  villa  at  Harefield,  and  set 
^  there,  about  1794,  a  two-foot  astroncanical 
code  by  Ramsden,  one  of  the  first  instra- 
nats  of  the  kind  made  in  England.  He 
vu  intimate  with  Herschel,  and  diligent  in 
tnaanitting  the  news  of  his  and  oth^'  dis- 
csreriea  abroad  through  the  medium  of  Bode's 
'Jahrbudi.'  Perhaps  the  most  eignal  benefit 
contered  by  him  upon  science  was  his  sealous 
^^Tucement  of  chronometry,  and  patronage 
of  Madge  and  Emer^.  The  realisation  of 
their  improvements  in  watchmaking  was 
'wgely  doe  to  lii.s  help  (see  Mudge's  letters 
tokiffl,  1772-87,  included  in  A  Description 


tf  ik»  Timekeeper,  London,  1799).  He  de- 
voted, moreover,  considerable  attention  to 
political  economy,  and  made  a  tour  through 
the  remoter  parts  of  England  early  in  1788 
for  the  purpose  of  invest^ting  the  state  of 
trade  and  agriculture.  He  wrote :  1.  '  Re- 
cherches  sur  div»s  Objets  de  l'!£conomie 
Politique,'  Dresden,  1781.  2.  'Three  Re- 
gisters of  a  Pocket  Chronometer,'  London, 
1786.  8.  '  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of 
several  Places  ascertained,'  London,  1786. 
4.  'Nonveau  Journal  du  Chronom6tre,'  foL, 
London,  1790.  6.  '  On  the  Investigation  of 
Astronomical  Circles,'  London,  1794,  trans- 
lated, with  additions,  by  Von  ^ch  in 
Hindenberg's  '  Archiv  der  reinrai  und  ange- 
wandten  Mathematik,'  i.  267,  Leipzig,  1796. 
6.  '  A  Roister  of  Mr.  Mudge's  Timekeepers,' 
London,  1794.  Contributions  by  him  are  to 
be  found  in  Bode's  '  Astronomisches  Jahr- 
buch '  for  1790-4,  1797-9,  and  in  snppl. 
vols.  X.  a.  iiL,  as  well  as  in  Canzler  and 
Meissner's  '  Quartal-Schrift '  (including  es- 
says on  English  finance),  Leipzig,  1763-S. 
Appended  to  T.  Mudge  juniors  'Reply  to 
Dr.  Maskelyne'  (1793)  there  is  by  Mm  <  A 
.short  Explanation  of  the  most  proper  Me- 
thods of  calculating  a  mean  Daily  Bate ; '  and 
he  furnished  Bergasse  with  a  preface  for  his 
'  Betrachtungen  iiber  den  thierischen  Mag- 
netiamus,'  Dresden,  1790. 

[Erseb  und  Gmber's  AUgem.  Encyd.  ziii.  204 ; 
Ton  Zach's  AUgem.  (Stop.  Ephemeriden,  iv. 
184,  Weimar,  1799;  3.  0.  Meosel's  Gelehrtes 
Tentsehland,  i.  467  (6te  Ausgabe),  Lemgo, 
I79<;  Gent.  Mag.  Ixxiz.  186;  PoKgendoriTs 
Biog.-Idt.  Handworterbueh ;  Lalands's  Bibl. 
Astr.  p.  880.]  A.  H.  0. 

BBTTMMELI^  OEOROE  BRYAN 
(1778-1840),  geuerallv  called  Bb^xt  Bbuk- 
HHLL,  is  said  to  have  be^i  grandson  (of  Wil- 
liam Brummell  (d.  1770),  a  confidential 
servant  of  Mr.  Charles  Monson,  brother  of 
the  first  Lord  Monson.  William  Brummell 
occupied  a  house  in  Bury  Street  (Notes  cmd 
Queries,  1st  series,  ii.  264),  where  apart- 
ments were  taken  by  Charies  Jenkinson,  first 
earl  of  liverpool.  The  beau's  father,  also 
William  Brummell,  an  intelligent  boy,  acted 
for  some  time  as  Mr.  Jenkinaon's  amanuensis ; 
was  in  1768  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the 
treasury,  and  during  the  whole  admmistra^ 
tion  from  1770  to  1782  was  private  secretary 
to  Lord  North,  by  whose  favour  he  received 
several  lucrative  appointments  (Oent.  Mag. 
Ixiv.  286).  He  fuither  increased  his  means 
by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Richardson,  daugh- 
ter of  the  keoier  of  the  lottery  office,  llie 
younger  William  Brummell  died  in  1794, 
leaving  66,0002.  to  be  divided  equally  among 
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big  tliiee  diildren,  two  eons  and  a  dangfater 
(iS.)  George  Biyan  Brummeli,  the  younger 
son,  was  bom  7  June  1778,  and  baptised  at 
Westminster.  In  1790  he  was  sent  to  Eton, 
and  while  there  developed  the  trKits  by  which 
he  became  famous — social  aplomb,  readiness 
of  repartee,  and  fastidious  neatness  in  dress. 
He  was  very  popular,  and  was  known  even 
then  as  '  Buck  Brummeli.'  In  1794  he  was 
entwed  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  but  he  had 
no  inclination  for  study,  and  left  the  uni- 
versity the  same  year,  abont  the  time  of  his 
fathers  death. 

Even  while  at  Eton  BrammeUapvears  to 
have  been  noticed  by  the  Ftinoe  of 'Wales,  who 
on  17  May  1794  presented  him  to  a  oometcy 
in  his  own  regiment,  the  10th  hnssars.  On 
the  marriage  of  tbe  prince  in  1795  Brummeli 
wae  in  personal  attendance.  He  was  pro- 
moted captain  in  1796,  and  in  1798  retired 
from  the  service.  He  soon  after  came  into  his 
property  of  about  80,000/.,  and  arranged  with 
great  eleganoe  his  bachelor  establisHment  at 
No.  4  Chesterfield  Street,  Mayfair.  He  had 
the  art  of  m»1ring  friends,  and  had  not  ne- 
glected his  opp<atunities  at  Eton  and  Oxford. 
The  friendahip  of  the  regent  now  gave  him  as 
assured  pontion.  He  soon  became  acknow- 
ledged sMdlttte  monarch  of  the  mode,  having 
for  subject  in  Uii>  domain  even  his  friend  the 
prince,  who,  it  is  said,  on  one  occasion '  began 
to  blubber  when  told  that  BrummeU  did  not 
liike  the  cut  of  his  coat '  (Uoobb,  Memoir*, 
Joumali,  ^0.,  L  372),  The  prince  frequently 
came  to  Chesterfiela  Street  to  see  the  beau 
dress,  and  '  staid  on  to  a  dinner  prolonged 
to  orgie  fiur  into  the  night.'  BmmmeU.  was 
y&rj  popular  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  York,  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Oatlands, 
and  had  acquaintance  with  aU  the  leaders  of 
society :  Oeornana,  duchess  of  Devonshire, 
Ladv  Hester  Stanhope,  Lord  Byron,  Duke 
of  Bedford,  Lord  Alvanley,  Moore.  By  no 
means  a  fop,  Bmmmell  was  never  extrava- 
gant in  his  dress,  which  was  characterised 
rather  by  a  studied  moderation.  He  was 
ready  enough  with  his  tongue,  and  had  a  gift 
fbr  quaint  turns  of  expression,  but  the  anec- 
dotes told  of  him  seem  to  indicate  cool,  im- 
pudent self-possession  rather  than  wit.  He 
wrote  livelv  and  graceful  letters,  and  was 
able  to  fina  voice  in  sentimental  verse  for 
passing  adorations.  With  the  primse  he  at 
U8t  had  a  quarrel,  accounts  of  the  cause  of 
which  var^ ;  probably  it  was  some  more  than 
(Mrdinaiy  license  of  a  satiric  tongue.  It  was 
a  quarrel  of  equals.  Brummeli  held  his  own 
in  society  until  gambling  losses  forced  him  to 
flee  the  country.  On  16  May  1816  he  retired 
to  Calais,  and  there,  with  such  poor  means  as 
oould  now  be  obtained,  he  recklessly  renewed 


hisoldcottrseoflife.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
andmanvof  his  old  friends  visited  him  when 
pasunguirougfa  the  town.  HerecMvedmuch 
assistance  from  England,  but  was  soon  in  an- 
other coil  of  debt.  In  1821  his  former  friend, 
now  king,visited  CUais  on  his  way  to  ELano  ver, 
but  no  interview  took  place,  and  no  help  was 
proffered.  OnlOSept.  l893hewasappomted 
British  consul  at  Caen,  a  sinecure  abolished 
by  his  own  advice  in  1832.  His  creditors 
now  doaed  around  him,  and  he  was  cast  into 
prison  (May  18S5),  where  dM^radation  and 
Buffering  seem  to  have  broken  nis  spirit.  He 
was  soon  after  released  and  supplied  by  his 
friends  with  a  small  income.  In  1837  he 
began  to  show  signs  of  imbecility ;  he  held 
phantom  receptions  of  the  beanties  and 
magnates  of  the  old  days.  Soon  all  care  of 
his  person  went,  and  £rom  carelessness  and 
disease  his  habits  became  so  loathsome  that 
an  attendant  could  hardly  be  found  for  him. 
Admission  was  at  last  obtained  for  him  into 
the  asylum  of  the  Bon  Sauveur,  Oaan,  where 
he  died  SO  March  184a 

[Jesse's  Iitf«of  0.  BrtimmBll,  Esq.,  1844  (naw 
edit.  1686) ;  Baikes's  Journal,  1858;  Fitzgerald's 
Life  of  Oeorge  17, 1881 ;  O-ronov's  Reminiscences 
and  Anecdotes ;  BieTiie  dei  Deux  Mondes,  August 
1844 ;  Biirbev  d'Aorsvilly's  Da  Dandysme  et  d« 
Ot.  Brnmmell,  Caen,  1845.  Bnlwar's  Felham 
embodies  suggestions  from  the  life  of  Brumm^ 
and  the  character  of  Trebeck  in  litter's  novel 
Gnmby,  1826,  is  said  to  be  a  direct  portrait.] 

W.H-m. 

BEIIBr.«!Da  THOMAS  (A  1380).  [See 
under  Bboxb,  'Thojus.] 

BBUNDISH,  JOHN  JELLIAND   (d. 

1786),  poetical  writer,  .was  son  of  the  Bev. 
John  Brundish  of  Buy  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk. 
He  was  educated  at  Cains  College^  Cambridge, 
and  was  senior  wrangler,  senior  classical 
medallist,  and  first  SmiUi's  prixeman  in  1773. 
Only  two  other  individuals  ever  obtained  all 
the  nigheet  honours  in  the  same  year,  namely, 
Kaye,  of  CSirist's,  in  1804 ;  and  Alderson,  of 
Caius,  in  1809.  Brundish  was  taxor  at 
Cambridge  in  1777,  took  holy  orders,  but  re- 
mained in  college  and  proceeded  to  ihe  de- 
gree of  M.A.  in  1776.  He  died  in  college  in 
February  1786.  He  is  the  author  of  '  An 
Elegy  cm  a  Family  Tomb,'  Cambridge,  1783, 
4to,  accompanied  by  an  Italian  metrical 
version  by  a  friend  of  the  author.  The  ori- 
ginal English  is  reprinted  in  the  '  European 
Magaiine '  for  January  1786,  p,  49. 

[New  Monthly  Mag.  Jnly  1817,  pp.  522,  S2S; 
Oantabrinenses  Oraanati  (1787),  59;  Cat.  of 
Printed  Books  in  Brit  Mas.  under  'Megy;' 
MS.  Addit.  19166,  f.  200 ;  European  Mag.  ix.  49, 
810*.]  X.  C. 
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BBUHBL,  ISAMBAKD  EmaDOM 
(180&-188O),  ciTil  aqiineer,  the  only  son  of 
Sir  Man  L  BmBfll  fq.  T  J,  was  bom  on  9  April 
1808  at  ParttanomL  m  was  educated  nnt 
It  ^rrste  acshools,  and  later  in  the  oolleee  of 
Henri  Qn&tre  at  Puis,  then  eelebrated  fi>r 
te  staiT  of  aoBthematieal  teachers.  At  a 
Tsy  emij  am  he  erinced  decided  talent  for 
drawinr,  and  when  only  fourteen  emdoyed 
Hmedf  in.  -wnnlmig  an  accurate  plan  of  Hove, 
aear  ftfigbtMi,  iraeie  he  was  then  at  schooL 
Aflar  two  ▼ears  tpent  at  Puis  he  returned 
to  Etaglmkl  for  his  piaetieal  trainiiig.  In 
leiS  Iw  oktered  his  fitiber's  office,  and  at  the 
«§•  vt  aeveaiteen  took  ^ttt  in  his  operations 
It  tk  Thames  Tnnnd,  where  he  was  after- 
wards ^ipointed  resident  engineer,  and  thwe 
pined  personal  szperience  of  all  kinds  of 
woHl  Bnmel  rendered  his  &ther  great 
iif'fftswnT  in  meeting  the  various  disasters 
vhidi  ooearred  in  the  course  of  the  tunnel- 
Ibf  opeoratMHis.  At  an  anxious  time,  in 
September  1890,  he  was  actively  engaoed  on 
Ae  works  fat  ninety-siz  consecutive  noun, 
*ith  a  fe'w  snatches  of  sleep  in  the  tunn^ 
OaAe  ooeasiom  of  the  first  great  irruption  of 
the  ifrar,  BmneL  to  save  the  life  of  a  work- 
■aa  in  danger  of  diowniiur,  lowered  himself 
isto  the  sh^t,  then  half  viO.  of  water,  and 
Heeeeded  in  bringing  the  num  to  the  surface. 

Obs  of  Broad's  first  great  independent 
desiens,  executed  in  18S9,  was  for  a  suspen- 
BOB  Dri^^  across  tlie  river  A  von,  from  Durdr 
kam  Downs,  CSifton,  to  the  Leigh  Woods. 
His  first  plan  was,  on  tike  advice  of  Telford, 
rejected;  but  a  second  design,  sent  in  in 
lS81,waa  pronoaaoed  to  bs  the  mostmathe- 
■atieally  exact  at  aU  tinoea  tmdered  (among 
wUek  was  one  by  Telford  himself),  and  was 
■eeepted.  Brunei  was  appointed  engineer, 
■nd  tbe  works  were  b^^  in  18^,  but 
owing  to  lack  of  funds  were  not  completed  in 
Us  l^time.  After  his  death  the  bridge  was 
naeted  nearly  in  accordance  with  Us  original 
JMtgns,  witA  chains  taken  from  the  old 
BaMBrfbrd  suspension  bridge,  oonstnusted 
by  himseSf  between  the  years  1841  and  1845, 
tnd  removed  in  1862  to  make  room  for  the 
Charingr  Gross  railway  bridge.  Brunei  was 
tnpoiBted  engineer  to  the  Bristol  Docks,  in 
TUck  he  afterwards  carried  out  ezteasive 
iaprovements.  In  18S1  he  designed  the 
Mookwearmouth  Docks,  and  in  lator  vMn 
■■ilar  works  at  Plymouth,  Briton  Feny, 
Brentford,  and  Milford  Haven.  In  March 
18SS  Brtmel  was  appointed  engineer  to  the 
Oreat  Western  railway,  and  in  tiiat  capacity 
earned  into ^feethisplaiisforthe broad-gauge 
aihraT,  a  system  which  became  the  subject 
of  mvm  eoatwvcrsy  among  the  ensineers  of 
Ihedi^.  Hiswork  on  thisline  established  for 


him  a  high  rMnttation  in  his  profession.  The 
viaducts  at  HanweU  and  Oliippenham,  the 
Maidenhead  and  other  masonry  bridges,  the 
Box  tunnel,  and  the  iron  structures  of  the 
Cbepstow  and  Saltash  bridges  <m  tiie  Great 
Western  line  and  its  extensions,  all  exhibit 
boldness  of  conception,  taste  in  desim,  and 
great  skill  in  the  use  of  material  He  ob- 
tained a  high  reputation  for  his  evidence 
given  before  the  parliamentary  committees 
on  schemes  of  which  he  was  eng^eer.  He 
was  employed  to  construct  two  railways  ia 
Italy,  and  to  advise  inon  the  Vietorian  lines 
in  Australia  and  tiie  l&stem  Bengal  railway. 
He  adopted  the  system  of  atmospheric  pro- 
pulsion on  the  South  Devon  railway  in  1844, 
but  it  resulted  in  failure.  The  last  and 
greatest  of  his  railway  works  was  the  Boyal 
Albert  bridge  of  the  Oomwall  railway,  cross- 
ing the  river  Tamar  at  Saltash.  It  has  two 
spaces  of  466  feet  each,  and  a  central  pier  built 
on  the  rock  80  feet  below  higli-water  mark. 
It  was  opened  in  1860. 

Bruners  greatestfamevros  obtained  in  the 
construction  of  ocean-going  steanndiips  of 
dimensioBB  larger  than  any  previously  known. 
Theofejeotwasineach  case  to  enable  them  to 
carry  coal  sufficient  for  at  least  the  outward 
voyage.  Ial886thelargeststeamvesseIafloat 
did  not  exceed  908  feet  in  length.  The  Great 
Western,  o(»istnoted  by  him,  far  surpassed, 
any  other  existingsteamship  in  size,  measuring 
286  feet  in  length  by  86  in  breadth,  with  a  di»' 
placement  of  2,S00  tons.  She  made  her  first 
voyage  in  18S8,  and  achieved  a  great  sucQess. 
She  was  the  first  steamship  employed  in  a 
regular  ocean  service  between  tnis  country 
and  America,  and  acc(»nplished  the  voyase  in 
the  then  unprecedented  time  of  fifteen  onys. 
In  the  construction  of  this  vessel  Brunei  liad 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Paterson  of  Bristol  as 
shipwright,  and  Messrs.  Maudslay  &  Field 
as  makers  of  the  engines.  A  series  o(  obsep- 
vations  upon  screw  propulsion,  made  in  the 
course  of  experimental  voyages  in  the  Arehi-< 
medee,  convmced  him  of  the  practicability  of 
applying  the  system  to  large  steamships.  In 
1841  Brunei  was  commissioned  by  the  admi- 
ralty to  conduct  experiments  which  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  screw  propeller  in  the 
navy  in  1846.  The  Great  Britain,  an  iron 
ship  of  dimensionB  tea  exceeding  those  of  any 
vessel  of  the  period,  first  designed  by  him  tat 
paddles,  was  the  first  large  vessel  in  which 
the  screw  propeller  was  used.  She  made  her 
first  voyage  mm  Liverpool  to  New  York  in 
1846,  uid  abundantly  aemonstrated  her  ex- 
eellencs  of  design  ana  strength  of  hull,  e^s- 
oially  when  she  was  strandM  on  the  coast  (MT 
Ireland  in  1846,  and  remained  there  a  whole 
winter.    Alter  the  launch  of  these  vessels 
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Brunei  was,  in  1861,  appointed  consulting 
engineer  to  the  Australian  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  and  in  this  capacity  recommended 
the  construction  of  steamships  of  6,000  tons 
burden,  capable  of  making  the  Toyage  to 
Australia  with  only  one  stoppage  for  coaling. 
His  suggestion  was  not  then  adopted.  Brunei  s 
crowning  effort  in  shipbuilding  was  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  Great  Eastern,  the  largest  steam- 
ship yet  built.  The  scheme  for  this  Teasel  was 
adopted  by  the  directors  of  the  Eastern  Steam 
Nkvi^ion  Oompany  in  1862.  Brunei  was 
appointed theirennnear.  Theworkwasbegun 
in  December  18^,  and  the  Ghreat  Eastern 
entered  the  water  on  81  Jon.  1858.  The 
delays  and  casualties  attending  her  launch 
must  be  attributed  to  the  novel  and  gigantic 
character  of  the  undertaking  and  the  imper- 
fect calculations  then  applied  to  the  problems 
of  Motion.  The  experience  of  the  Qreat 
Eastern  proved  the  accuracy  of  Brunei's 
designs,  and  she  affords  a  good  example  of 
the  double-skin  system  of  construction,  a  de- 
vice unknown  in  previous  shipbuilding.  In 
many  other  respects  the  ship  was  admirably 
constructed,  and  remains  astrouff  and  efficient 
vessel  to  this  day,  although  she  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  strains  in  the  work  of 
laying  subnuurine  cables.  Financially  she 
has  been  a  failure,  except  as  a  cable-carrying 
p.  She  was  popular  when  carrying  troops 
1861,  and  when  taking  passengers  to  Ame- 
i;  but  as  a  single  ana  exceptional  ship 
I  been  commercially  unsuccessfuL  Brunei 
■  restive  under  restraint  on  invention,  and 
was  k  persistent  and  outspoken  opponent  of  the 
pstefeit  laws.  In  addition  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  Brunei  devoted  much  attention 
'the  improvement  of  large  guns,  and  de- 
ned  a  floating  gun-carriage  lor  the  attack 
Cronstadt  in  the  Russian  war  in  1864. 
te  also  designed  and  superintended  the  con- 
traction of  the  ho^ital  buildings  at  Ren- 
doi  on  the  Dardanelles  in  1866.  The  labour 
^d  anxiety  involved  in  the  building  and 
.''launch  of  t^e  Qnat  Eastern  proved  too  much 
/  for  Brunei's  physical  powers,  and  he  broke 
down  on  the  aay  of  her  start  on  the  trial  trip. 
He  was  present,  on  6  Sept.  1869,  at  the  trial 
of  the  engines  the  day  before  she  left  the 
Thames,  but  his  health  had  been  failing  him 
for  some  time,  and  on  this  occasion  he  was 
seized  with  an  attack  of  paralysis.  Ten  days 
later,  on  16  Sept.  1869,  he  died.  He  was 
buried  in  Kensal  Green  cemetery  on  20  Sept. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber, under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Sielbuiiie, 
it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  public  monument 
to  Brunei,  and  a  statue  was  made  by  the  late 
Baron  Marochetti.  A  window  was  als« 
erected  by  his  family  to  his  memory  in  the 
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I  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey.    Brunei's  per- 
>  soual  character  was  universally  esteemed. 
I  Though  undemonstrative  and  overworked, 
I  he  found  time  for  many  acts  of  generosity. 
I  Where  his  professional  work  was  concerned 
he  exhibitea  an  almost  excessive  indifferenos 
to  public  opinion.    He  was  a  profound  stu- 
dent of  engineering  science,  and  possessed, 
besides  high  mathematical  knowledge  and 
'  readiness  in  applying  it,  great  natural  me- 
I  chanical  skill.    Brunei's  special  objects  of 
study  were  problems  connected  with  railway 
traction  and  steam  navigation.    He  devot«d 
I  two  years  to  completing  the  experiments  of 
;  his  father  for  testing  the  application  of  com- 
pressed carbonio  acid  gas  as  a  motive  power 
for  engines.    He  was  a  sealous  prcHnoter  of 
the  GKreat  Exhibition  of  1851.    He  was  » 
member  of  the  building  committee,  and  chair- 
man and  reporter  of  the  section  of  civil  engi- 
neering.   Brunei  was  elected  a  fellow  of  tne 
Royal  Society  in  June  1830^  and  became  a 
I  member  of  most  of  the  leading  scientific  so> 
I  cieties  in  London,  and  of  many  abroad.    He 
'  joined  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  as 
an  associate  in  January  1829,  became  a  mem- 
.  her  in  1887,  was  elected  on  the  councU  1846, 
and  from  1860  to  the  time  of  his  death  held 
the  position  of  vice-president.    He  declined 
the  office  of  president  in  1858  from  ill-heslth. 
He  frequently  took  part  in  discussions,  but 
contributed  no  papers  to  the  proceedin^iu 
Brunei  received  the  degree  of  Hon.  D.G.L. 
from  the  university  of  Oxford  in  1867.    In 
July  1836  he  mamed,  and  he  left  a  widow, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter  surviving  him. 

[Proceeding  of  InsL  of  Civil  Engineen,  vol 
zix.memoir;  Smiles'sLifeof  Stepheo8on,p. 370; 
JE^cycI.Hetiopolitana;  En(^cl.  Britan.  0th  edit,; 
life  of  L  K.  Brunei,  by  his  Son,  1870.]   R.  E. 

BRUNEL,  SiB  MARC  I8AMBARD 
(1769-1849),  civil  engineer,  was  bom  on 
86  April  1769  at  Hacqueville,  near  Gisors,  in 
Normandy,  where  members  01  his  family  had 
farmed  land  for  generations.  He  was  de- 
stined by  his  parents  for  the  church,  and 
when  only  eight  years  old  was  sent  to  the 
college  of  Gisors  to  b^in  the  necessary  clas- 
sical studies,  for  which,  however,  he  showed 
no  inclination  at  any  time.  He  already  at 
that  age  evinced  a  marked  taste  for  me- 
chanics pursuits  and  for  drawing.  At  eleven 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  seminary  of 
St.  Nicaise  at  Rouen,  connected  with  tb« 
eodeuastical  college  in  that  city,  and  there 
determined  to  qmuify  himself  for  the  navy< 
After  sometime  devoted  to  the  study  of  drawi 
ing  and  hydrogruihy,  he  obtained,  through 
the  influence  01  the  minister  of  marine — to^ 
Mar£chal  de  Castries — a  nomination  to  tb« 
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eomtte  named  after  that  minister.  In  this 
nael  Bnmel  sailed  on  a  cruise  to  the  West 
ladiat,  and  continued  to  serve  for  mx.  years. 
At  liarting  he  constructed  a  quadrant  so 
Mtante  that  he  was  able  to  use  it  through- 
out his  naval  career.  In  1792  his  ship  was 
pH  0^  and  early  in  1793  he  returned  to 
Firii,  which  he  soon  had  to  leave  in  conse- 
qcDce  of  his  open  expressions  of  loyaliet 
opsiaiu.  Aft«r  some  time  spent  at  Rouen 
m  eontidcrable  danger,  he  obtained  a  pass- 
rat  far  America,  saued  from  France  on 
I  Wy,  and  landed  in  New  York  on  6  Sept. 
17*1  Here  he  first  definitely  adopted  tne 
pn^arion  of  civil  engineer  and  architect,  and 
Maei  his  first  engagement  on  the  survey 
rf  I  kige  tract  of  mnd  near  Lake  Ontario. 
Eb  next  engagement  was  on  the  survey  of  a 
hi  tar  K  Mflal  to  connect  the  river  Hudson 
liALake  CSiamplun.  The  superintendence 
dibete  operations  was  first  placed  in  the 
kiads  of  another  French  refugee,  but  Brunei 
fi^yed  snch  capacity  as  the  difficulties  of 
ticinideTtaking  increased,  that  the  command 
I!  migned  to  him.  Brunei  now  obtained 
looiis  commissions,  and  he  competed  suc- 
sriUh  against  several  professional  archi- 
vie  in  designs  for  the  new  House  of  As- 
wily  at  V^shington.  His  plan,  however, 
m  ultimately  sot  aside  on  grounds  of  eco- 
UBT.  His  was  also  the  selected  design  for 
ie  Bowery  Theatre,  New  York,  which  he 
yasetf  constructed.    It  was  burnt  down  in 

m. 

Branel  was  now  appointed  chief  engineer 
rfSew  York,  and  in  that  capacity  was  em- 
^>Jti  to  erect  an  arsenal  and  cannon  foun- 
^,  is  which  he  introduced  much  new  and 
^oiiont  machinery  for  casting  and  boring 
'"iMee;  and  shortly  afterwards  furnished 

£br  the  defences  of  the  channel  between 
1  Island  and  Ijong  Island.  He  had  for 
WK  time  been  engaged  in  elaborating  an 
m  for  the  application  of  machinery  to  the 
!aim&ctnre  of  ships'  blocks  on  a  large  scale, 
•^  it  determined  upon  visiting  England 
'i'k  ^  object  of  submitting  his  plans  to 
'^  British  government.  Accordingly  he 
•W  from  America  on  20  Jan.  178©,  and 
aU  in  England  in  the  following  March. 
iorij  after  arriving  in  this  country  he  was 
"Bied  to  Miss  Sophia  Kingdom,  a  lady 
'^  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  Franco 
pHHtto  his  departure  for  America.  In 
»9l799  Bmnel  took  out  his  first  patent  for 
ivnting  and  drawing  machine  similar  in 
fof^  to  the  pantagraph,  and  about  the 
•tt  time  he  invented  a  machine  for  winding 
■"ton  thread,  which  was  largely  adopted  in 
■wwafiurtories,  but  of  which  he  neglected 
^  'ware  the  benefit  by  patent.  He  also  in- 
'n.nx. 


vented  various  other  ingenious  machines  of 
minor  importance,  which  brought  littleprofit 
to  himself  beyond  the  testimony  they  aflwrded 
of  his  mechanical  skill.  In  the  construction 
of  the  '  block  machinery '  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Henry 
Maudslay,  and  having  completed  his  draw- 
ings and  working  models,  Brunei  in  1801 
took  out  a  patent  for  his  invention.  He  hod 
introductions  to  Lord  Spencer  at  the  admi- 
ralty, and  through  him  the  plans  were  made 
known  to  Sir  S^uel  Bentham,  then  inspeo- 
toivgeneral  of  naval  works,  who  forwarded  to 
the  authorities  Brunei's  application  for  the 
substitution  of  his  machinery  for  the  more 
expensive  manual  labour  then  in  use.  After 
lon^;  negotiations  and  delay  the  government 
ultimately,  in  May  1803,  adopted  his  pro- 
posals, and  he  was  directed  to  erect  his  ma- 
chinery at  Portsmouth  dockyard.  In  spite  of 
many  nindrances,  the  machinery  was  com- 
pleted in  1806.  The  saving  of  labour  and 
expense  effected  by  the  adoption  of  Brunei's 
ingenious  mechanism  was  enormous.  The 
system  consisted  of  forty-three  machines  exe- 
cuting the  various  processes  in  the  block 
manufacture,  and  by  its  aid  operations  which 
by  the  old  method  had  required  the  uncertun 
labour  of  over  one  him^red  men,  could  be 
carried  out  with  precision  by  ten.  The  blocks 
were  better  made  than  they  had  ever  been  bo- 
fore,  and  the  estimated  saving  to  the  country 
in  the  first  year  after  the  machinery  was  in 
full  working  order  was  about  24,000/.  Brunei 
had  incurred  great  expense  in  carrying  out  his 
plans,  but  his  claims  received  tardy  recogni- 
tion from  the  government.  In  compensation, 
and  as  a  reward  for  his  invention,  he  ulti- 
mately received  a  sum  of  17,000/.  Between 
the  years  1806  and  1812  Brunei  was  occupied 
in  perfecting  various  machines  for  sawing, 
cutting,  and  bending  timber,  as  well  as  one 
for  cutting  staves,  and  in  1810  he  took  out  a 
patent  for  '  in^rovemente  in  obtaining  mo- 
tive power '  by  means  of  an  ingenious  aix- 
engine,  but  this  invention  appears  to  have 
had  no  practical  results.  About  this  time 
he  erected  sawmills  of  his  own  at  Battersea, 
where  many  valuable  operations  in  the  work- 
ing of  wood  by  machinery  were  for  the  first 
time  introduced.  Lt  1811  he  was  employed 
by  the  government  to  erect  sawmills  ana  other 
machinery  of  his  own  invention  at  Woolwich. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  entrusted 
with  an  order  for  carrying  out  improvements 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  dockyard  at  Chatham, 
by  whidi  immense  saving  was  efiected  in 
the  time  and  labour  required  for  the  trans- 
port and  working  of  timber,  and  in  which 
an  iron  railway  liud  on  longitudinal  sleepers 
was  introduced  by  Brunei  for  the  conveyance 
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of  the  timber  from  one  part  of  the  yard  to 
another.  He  also  devised  and  erected  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  which 
were  adopted  by  government  for  use  in  the 
army  j  but  the  peace  of  1816  involved  him 
in  heavy  pecuniary  loss  on  his  contracts. 

In  1812  Brunei  made  his  first  experiments 
in  steam  navigation  on  the  Thames  with  a 
double-acting  marine  engine,  and  interested 
himself  greatly  in  establishing  a  line  of 
steamers  to  ply  between  London  and  Mar- 
gate. Two  years  later  he  prevailed  upon  the 
navy  board  to  accept  his  proposals  for  towing 
vessels  of  war  to  sea  by  the  aid  of  steam- 
tugs,  and  made  at  his  own  expense  a  number 
of  experiments  directed  towards  the  con- 
struction of  steam  vessels  of  suitable  size, 
capable  of  heading  heavy  seas,  and  carrying 
all  necessary  gear.  But  the  navy  board, 
after  nearly  six  mouths'  deliberation,  re- 
voked their  acceptance  and  repudiated  the 
indemnity  which  they  had  promised  Brunei 
for  the  expenses  he  had  incurred,  on  the 
ground  that  the  attempt  was  '  too  chimerical 
to  be  seriously  entertained.'  About  this 
time  Brunei  took  out  patents  for  several  in- 
ventions of  minor  importance,  which  might 
have  brought  considerable  profit  to  him  bad 
his  commercial  faculties  and  opportunities 
been  proportionate  to  his  scientific  ability. 
In  1816  he  invented  an  ingenious  knitting 
machine,  and  two  years  later  patented  two 
preparations  of  tinfoil  for  purposes  of  orna- 
mentation, which  had  an  extensive  applica- 
tion. In  1819  he  took  out  a  patent  for 
improvements  in  stereotype  plates  for  print- 
ing, and  negotiations  were  entered  into  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  '  Times '  and  the 
'Courier'  for  the  adoption  of  his  invention. 
An  agreement  was  concluded  with  the 
'Times,'  but  was  subsequently  abandoned.  In 
1820  he  was  invited  to  fiinush  designs  for  a 
bridge  over  the  Seine  at  Rouen,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  prepared  plans  for  a  timber 
bridge  of  880  feet  span  to  be  thrown  across 
the  Neva  at  St.  Petersburg ;  but  neither  of 
these  projects  was  carried  into  execution.  His 
designs,  however,  for  bridges  to  be  erected 
in  the  island  of  Bourbon,  to  withstand  the 
violent  hurricanes  which  prevail  there,  were 
accepted  by  the  French  government  and 
carried  into  efft'Ct. 

In  1814  Brunei's  sawmills  at  Battersea 
were  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  From  this 
time,  owing  to  financial  mismanagement,  the 
prosperity  of  the  undertaking  steadily  de- 
clined, until,  in  1821,  a  crisis  occurred,  and  he 
was  thrown  into  prison  for  debt.  After  some 
months  spent  in  tlie  king's  bench  he  obtained 
from  the  govornment,  at  thf  instance  of  many 
influential  friends,  a  gi'ant  of  .5,000/.  for  the 


discharge  of  his  debts,  and  was  then  liberate 
During  the  next  four  years  Brunei  design 
sawmills  for  the  islands  of  Trinid&d  ai 
Berbice.  He  efiected  improvements  in  marii 
steam-engines  and  paddle-wheels.  In  18S 
he  supplied  plans  for  swing-bridges  for  tl 
docks  at  Liverpool,  where  three  years  Itt 
he  introduced  the  floating  landing-pie 
which  have  since  been  so  Lurgely  exteude 
His  opinion  was  taken  on  many  of  the  ei 
gineenng  projects  of  the  day ;  while  he  1 
this  time  was  perseveringly  engaged  in  e 
perimeuts,  in  which  he  sacrificed  much  til 
and  money,  for  the  production  of  a  new  m 
tive  power  from  the  vapour  of  gases  liqueft 
at  a  low  temperature.  He  constructed  al 
patented  a  machine  to  carry  out  this  princid 
but  it  had  no  practical  success,  and  the  p^ 
was  ultimately  abandoned. 

Brunei's  energies  were  now  almost  exd 

sively  devoted  to  the  construction   of  ti 

Thames  tunnel.    It  b  said  to  have  orig^t 

in  a  plan  proposed  by  him  in  1818  for  est 

I  blishing  between  the  banks  of  the  Ne 

communication  independent  of  the  floatil 

ice.    In  1824,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bii 

of  Wellington,  a  company  was  formed 

]  carry  out  the  scheme  proposed  by  Brunei  i 

boring  a   tunnel  under  the  Thames  fit 

[  Rotherhithe  to  tapping.    He  suggested  t 

excavation  of  a  passage  of  a  size  to  admil 

I  double  archway  of  full  dimensions  at  on 

without  the  preliminary  construction  oi 

-  driftway ;  and  he  utilised  for  this  purpose 

I  apparatus  for  which  he  had  taken  out  a  pat« 

in  1818.    This  consisted  of  a  large  shi( 

covering  the  total  area  to  be  excavated,  a 

composed  of  twelve  separate  frames,  .co 

prising  togfther  thirty-six  cells,  in  which  t 

^  miners  worked  independently  of  one  anothi 

the  whole  machine  capable  of  being  fon 

j  forwardby screw poweras the workaavano 

i  The  operations  were  begun  at  Rotherhithe 

I  10  Feb.  1825,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  enomu 

difficulties  that  were  encountered,  were  1 

I  finally  completed  till  the  end  of  1842.   Pan 

,  and  strikes  took  place  among  the  workm 

In  1827  an  irruption  of  the  river  occurt 

,  which  was  stopped  by  bags  of  clay.     In  IJ 

there  was  another  irruption,  and  in  Aug 

I  of  that  year  the  works  were  stopped,  and  1 

timnel  remuned  bricked  up  for  seven  yet 

I  After  the  resumption  of  the  undertak 

,  there  were,  in  August  and  November  II 

and  March  1838,  three  more  irruptions,  1 

it  was  not  till  March  1843  that  the  tun 

was  opened  to  the   public.      Brunei  i 

these   disasters  with  characteristic  fertil 

I  of  resource,  and  persevered  in  the  work  ti 

j  untiring  energy.     But  the  strain  upon 

I  mind  produced  an  attack  of  partial  paraly 
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im  wludi,  howerer,  lie  reoorered  sufil- 
iat/f  to  tue  part  in  the  opening  ceremony. 
Ate  tUi,  -with  the  exception  of  a  plim 
( itukiBg  timber  in  dockyards,  which  he 
ilmittcd  to  tlie  admiralty,  Brunei  undertook 
oiia(ep«fe«ianal  work.  In  1846  he  was 
IVB  itaeted  by  paralysis,  but  lingered  on 
rfom  jeiiL   He  died  on  12  Dec.  1849,  in 

■  o^tf-bit  jear,  and  on  the  17th  of  the 
m  ma&  wk  buried  in  Eensal  Green 
■etiiT, 

Amid  Tu  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal 
tuij  m  llaich  1814,  and  in  1833  was 
lieiTiee-piesident  under  the  presidency 
.' tin  Me  of  Sussex.  In  1841,  shortly 
fa  tie  completion  of  the  Thames  tunnel, 
mkiiiflited.  He  was  a  corresponding 
■kr  of  Uie  French  Institute,  and  receiTed 
I£S  the  order  of  the  L6gion  d'Honneur. 
I THiIw  elected  a  memMr  of  the  Royal 
■ieaj  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,  and  of 
lioei  other  scientific  societies  abroad.  In 
23  le  became  a  member  of  the  Institute 
Giil  Engineers,  and  constantly  attended 
itaeednga,  and  gave  accounts  of  the  pro- 

■  o(  hit  irorks.  He  served  some  years 
ie  amal,  and  aided  the  advancement  of 
ladetjbyerety  means  in  his  power.  In 
V  lie  waa  airaided  the  Telford  silver 
U fiff  bia  account  of  the  'shield'  em- 
!<d  in  the  construction  of  the  Thames 
kL  Hit  communications  to  the  society 
I  be  famd  in  the  published '  Proceedings,' 
liiiiLniLxvii. 

hxxliiigi  lut.  Civil  Engineers,  z.  78,  and 
Itt.  it,  41,  46,  48,  85,  ii.  29,  80,  iii.  ziii. 
k  Bonith'j  Memoir  of  the  life  of  Sir 
•I-BnoeL]  B.  H. 

KSma,  ANTHONY  (1716-1776), 
mddest  aon  of  George  Bruning  of  East 
•  ud  Foxfield,  Hampshire,  by  his  first 
^  Hsy,  dao^ter  of  Christopher  Bryon 
■ex,  was  bom  on  7  Dec.  1716.  He 
«»i  the  Sodetv  of  Jesus  in  1733 ;  be- 
••pcofeased  father  in  1751  j  laboured 
1^  yean  on  the  English  mission ;  and 
•■•arda  appointed  professor  of  philo- 
^  It  li^e,  where  he  died  on  8  Aug. 
I  He  wrote  manuscript  treatises, '  De 
K''De  Deo,'  and  '  De  Trinitate.' 

■"•^•CoUeetionsa  J.  62;  Foley's  Records 
^>li,nL  M;  Backer's  BibLdes  Etrivaina 
>(*P4ii*da  Jisns  (1869X  913.]  T.  C. 

V^mo,  GEORGE  (1738-1802), 
l^^the  youngest  son  of  George  Bnin- 
H^t  Meon  and  Foxfield,  Hamjnshire, 
*W>id  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  Tnomas 
JjBnudtle  in  the  same  county.  He 
'«tiia  Hampshire  on  19  Sept.  1738; 


entered  the  Society  of  Jmsus  in  1756 ;  served 
the  mission  of  Southend,  Soberton,  Hamp- 
shire, for  some  years ;  and  afterwards  lived 
at  East  Hendred,  Berkshire,  the  seat  of 
Thomas  John  Eyston,  who  had  married  his 
half-sister,  Mary  Bruning.  Retiring  to  Isle- 
worth,  he  died  there  on  3  June  1802.  Brun- 
ing published :  1.  '  The  Divine  (Economy  of 
ChiiBt,'  London,  1791,  8vo.  2.  '  Remarks  on 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Berington's  Examination  of 
Events  termed  miraculous,  as  reported  in 
Letters  from  Italy,  addressed  to  the  public/ 
Jjondon,  1796, 12mo. 

[Oliver's  CoUeotions  &  J.  62 ;  Foley's  R*- 
cords  S.  J.  V.  817,  vii.  100;  Bncker's  Bibl.  dee 
Ecrivains  de  la  Compagoie  de  J^us  (1869), 
913.]  T.  C. 

BRUIOrE,  ROBERT  db,  or  MAmmre. 

[See  MAirimfa.] 

BRUNNTNG,  BENJAMIN  (A  1664), 
nonconformist  divine,  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Brunnirig,  rector  of  Semer  in  SufiTolk,  was 
baptised  on  8  Oct.  1623.  He  received  his 
academical  education  at  Jesus  Cbllege,  Gam- 
bridge,  where  he  was  admitted  to  a  fellow- 
ship on  6  May  1646.  He  was  ejected  in 
1663,  and  became  a  nonconformist  minister 
at  Ipswich.  The  following  is  the  account 
given  of  him  by  Calamv  {Ejected  Minittert, 
li,  646) :  '  Mr.  Benjamin  Brunning  was  fel- 
low of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge;  one  of 
great  usefulness  there,  and  of  a  general  repu- 
tation in  the  university  for  his  wit  and  learn- 
ing. He  was  a  man  of  large  and  deep  thoughts, 
and  his  province  required  it ;  he  naving  the 
most  judicious  persons  in  the  town  and 
country,  both  ministers  and  people,  for  his 
audience.'  He  was  author  of  the  following 
sermons:  1.  'A  Sermon  preached  at  an  Elec- 
tion of  Parliament  Men,  in  a  Critical  Time,' 
on  James  iii.  17, 1660,  4to.  2.  '  Against  Im- 
positions and  Conformity,  from  the  Second 
Commandment.' 

[Clutterbuck's  Hertfordshire  iii.  321 »;  Addit. 
MS.  8863  f.  177,  19166  f.  227  ;  Palmer's  Non- 
conformists' Memorial,  iii.  271.]  T.  0. 

BRUNTON,  ELIZABETH.  [See 
Yates.] 

BRUNTON,  GEORGE;  (1799-1836), 
Scottish  lawyer  and  journalist,  was  bom  on 
31  Jan.  1799,  and  was  educated  at  the  Canon- 
gate  High  School,  Edinburgh.  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  solicitor  in  1831 ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  with  Mr.  David  Haig,  brought 
out '  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Senators 
of  the  College  of  Justice,  from  its  Institu- 
tion in  MDXXXii,'  8vo,  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don, 1832.     This  volume,  which  was  at  first 
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imdertaken  as  a  republication  of  the  '  Oata- 
logne  of  the  Lords  of  Session,'  prepared  by- 
Lord  Hailes  in  1767,  with  a  continuation  to 
the  time  of  its  issue,  became  a  collection  of 
short  biographies.  Brunton  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  periodicals,  and  an  advanced 
UberaL  He  established  in  1834  a  weekly 
Saturday  newspaper  called  'The  Patriot,' 
which  was  dropped  upon  his  death  (Taifs 
EiUriburghMagadne^oyeaibea  1886).  Brun- 
ton died  on  3  June  1836,  at  Paris,  wiuther  he 
had  gone  in  search  of  health. 

[Edinburgh  Almanae,  1881-7;  Caledonian 
MercuiT,  II  June  1836;  Gent.  Mag.  July  1836; 
Tait't  EdioboTgh  MiM^ne,  NoTember  1836; 
Irrintf*  Dictiooaiy  of  Eminent  Sootnnen,  1881.] 

A.H.G. 

BKUNTON,  M188  LOUISA.  [See 
Ckatbs.] 

BEUNTON,  MABY  (1778-1818),  no- 
velist, was  daughter  of  Colonel   Thomas 
Balfour  of  Elwick.    Her  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  Ligonier.    Mary  Bal- 
four was  bom  in  the  island  of  Barra,  Orkney, 
on  1  Nov.  1778.    Her  early  education  was 
irregular,  but  the  girl  learned  music,  French, 
and  Italian.     From  her  sixteenth  to  her 
twentieth  year  she  managed  her  father's 
household.  About  1798  she  married  the  Bev. 
Alexander  Brunton,  and  settled  in  the  par- 
sonage of  Bolton,  near  Haddington.    The 
young  couple  studied  together  philosophy 
and  history.     In  1803  they  went  to  live  in 
Edinburgh.     In  1810  Mrs.  Bruntou's  first 
novel, '  Self-Control,'  was  published ;  it  was 
dedicated  to  Joanna  Baillie,  and  the  circum- 
stance led  to  a  pleasant  and  lifelong  inter- 
course.   The  book  had  a  marked  success.   A 
second  novel,  'Discipline,'  appeared  in  De- 
cember 1814.     In  a  letter  to  her  brother, 
while  acknowledging  that  she  loved '  money 
dearly,'  she  declares  that  her  great  purpose 
had  been  '  to  procure  admission  for  the  reli- 
gion of  a  sound  mind  and  of  the  Bible  where 
It  cannot  find  access  in  any  other  form.'  1 
The  repairing  of  the  Tron  Church  in  1815  ' 
gave  Dr.  Brunton  and  his  wife  an  opportunity  j 
for  a  visit  to  London  and  to  the  south-west 
of  England.    She  now  projected  a  series  of  , 
domestic  tales,  and  made  considerable  pro-  ' 
gress  with  one  called '  Emmeline.'  But  after  j 
giving  birth  to  a  stillborn  son  on  7  Dec,  | 
she  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  died  19  Dec. 
1818.    A  life  of  Mrs.  Brunton,  with  selec- 
tions from  her  correspondence,  her  two  novels,  : 
the  imfinished  story  of '  Emmeline,'  and  some 
other  literary  remains,  were  published  by  her 
husband  in  1819.     '  Self-Control '  and  '  Dis-  I 
cipline'  were  republished  in  Beutley's  Stan-  ■ 
dard  Novels  in  18.33,  and  in  cheap  editions  . 


in  1837  and  1862.  A  French  translsti< 
'  Self-Oontrol '  appeared  in  Paris  m  188 

AxEZAiTDEBBBUirtOF,  Mrs.  Bninton'i 
grapher,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  177S 
became  minister  of  Bolton  in  1797,  0 
New  Greyfiiars,  Edinburgh,  in  180S, « 
the  Tron  Church  in  1809.  Hewasprai 
of  oriental  languages  in  the  uniTena 
Edinburgh,  and  died  9  Feb.  1864.  Hisi 
are :  <  Sermons  and  Lectures,'  Edinb 
1818 ;  '  Persian  Grammar,'  Edinburgh, 

[The  Biographical  Memoir  mentioned  a 
Qnirard's  La  Litt&ntuie  Fran^aiae  Oonb 
raine,  Paris,  1846,  t.  11,  461;  Bhcki 
Magazine,  v.  18S.]  W.  K  A. 

BRUNTON,  WILLIAM  (1777-1 
engineer  and  inventor,  was  eldest  son  0 
bert  Brunton,  a  watch  and  clock  mak 
Dalkeith,  where  he  was  bom  on  26  May 
He  studied  mechanics  in  his  father's  shq 
engineering  under  his  grandfather,  wk 
a  colliery  viewer  in  the  neighbonnood 
1790  he  commenced  work  in  the  fittingi 
of  the  New  Lanark  cotton  mills  belo: 
to  David  Dole  and  Sir  Eichard  Artwi 
but  after  five  years,  being  attracted  b 
fame  of  the  great  works  at  Soho,  he  mij 
to  the  south,  and  obtained  employnu 
1796  with  Boulton  and  Watt.  He  rem 
at  Soho  until  he  was  made  foremai 
superintendent  of  the  engine  mannft 
Leaving  Soho  in  1818  he  joined  Mr.  3t 
Butterley  Works,  and  being  deputed 
present  his  master  in  many  importaal 
sions  he  made  the  acquamtance  of 
Rennie,  Thomas  Telford,  and  other  ea 
engineers.  In  1815  he  became  a  part 
and  the  mechanical  manager  of  the 
Foundry,  Birmingham,  where  he  ren 
ten  years,  during  which  time  be  design 
executed  a  great  variety  of  important  ^ 
From  1825  to  1835  he  appears  to  ha»i 
practising  in  London  as  a  civil  en^ne 
quitting  the  metropolis  at  the  latter  d 
took  a  share  in  the  Cwm  Avon  Tin  1 
Glamorganshire,  where  he  erected  > 
smelting  furnaces  and  rolling  mills.  ] 
came  connected  with  the  Maesteg  W< 
the  same  county,  and  with  a  brew 
Neath  in  1838 ;  here  a  total  failure  < 
and  the  savings  of  his  life  were  lost, 
this  he  occasionally  reappeared  in  his 
sion,  but  was  never  again  fully  emba 
business.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
tution  of  Civil  Engineers,  but  the  ( 
his  admission  has  not  been  found. 
mechanical  engineer  his  works  were ' 
and  important ;  many  of  them  were 
adaptation  of  original  and  ing^nioui 
of  voduoing  ami  mnnufactiiring'  meti 
the  improvement  of  the  machinery  coi 
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tkoevitli.  In  the  introductdon  of  steam  nac 
Tigitioiihehad  alaigeahare;  he  made  some 
tftkeoiigiiul  engines  used  on  the  Humber  and 
&iTieirt,tiid  some  of  the  earliest  on  the  Mer- 
it;,iiidiidiiiff  those  for  the  vessel  which  first 

SOD  the  LiTerpool  ferries  in  1814.  Ha 
oat  the  Sir  Francis  Drake  at  Flymonth 
a  18it,  the  first  steamer  that  ever  took  a 
MKi-wai  in  tow.  His  caleiner  was  used  on 
in  woifaof  BMSt  of  the  tin  mines  in  Cornwall, 
■  nUit  at  the  silver  ore  works  in  Mexico, 
■J  hit  im  le^folator  was  also  found  to  be  a 
iNt  nefhl  mvention.  At  the  Butterley 
nib  it  applied  the  principle  of  a  rapid  ro- 
WJoiof  tlra  mould  in  casting  ircm  pipes,  and 
■rand  R«at  enease  in  seooring  a  patent, 
p^iridthataforeigner,  whoosMthe  same 
pan  IB  eastiBg  terra  cotta,  had  recited  in 
■ycifeatiwia  that  the  same  mode  might 
ji^^ied  to  metals.  The  most  noT«l  and 
ifBwni  of  his  inventions  was  the  walking 
iKkiaa  called  tie  Steam  Horse,  which  he 
■bit  Bntterlsy  in  1818,  and  which  worked 
M I  kad  no  a  gradient  of  1  in  86  during  all 
livataraf  l814at  the  Newbottle  colliery. 
'is  1816, throng  some caieleeeneas, this 
°M  e^loded,  and  most  unfortunately 
thirteen  persons  (Wood,  Tnatite  on 
BouU,  1825,  pp.  131-6,  with  a  plate). 
[h  Ae  course  oi  his  career  he  ootained 
ni*tCBts,bat  derived  little  remuneration 
NtMB,  althoturfa  several  of  them  came 
p  geseol  use.  Iiatterly  he  tuned  his  at* 
un  to  the  subject  of  improved  ventilation 
'  enllimes,  and  sent  models  of  his  inven- 
M  to  die  Great  Exhilution  in  Hyde  Park. 
I  «u  intimate  with  all  the  engineers  of  the 
HsKhool,  and  was  almost  the  last  of  that 
Unted  set  of  men.  He  died  at  the  reai- 
■Kof  his  son,  William  Brunton,  at  Cam- 
■e,Coniwsll,6  Oct.  1851,  having  married, 
■Ort.  1810,  Anne  BlicabethButton,  adopted 
■^terof  John  and  Rebecca  Dickinson  of 
■BMt  Hill,  Birmingham.  She  died  at 
Watoh,  Neath,  Oumorganshire,  1846, 
Na^Kus,  who  have  become  well  known 
hopMere. 

I  [Xaitcsof  Proeeedingsof  Institntion  of  Civil 
■lixaj,  li.  96-99  (1862).]  d.  0.  B. 

ainjYABD.  WILLIAM  (Jl.  1360), 

the  author  of  a 

certain '  Distinc- 

-^ !,' is  probably,  as 

Jiri  sog^eeted  {Script  Ord.  Somtn.  i. 
■•ftidaitical  with  the  betteor  known  John 
plwmysrde  [q.  vj 

I  ^«0B  «p.  Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit,  prtet, 
faiiii,  xl;  Bale's  Cat.  Script.  Brit.  v.  77, 
Wjp»  tcq.  (Me  also  Bale's  Notebook  in  the 
■Wttlibtary,  Seldra  MS.  snpr.  64,  f.  53); 
»«C(i«aii.de  Script.  Brit.  p.  479.]  B.L.P, 


BRUODINB,  ANTHONY  i/l.  1672), 
Irish  Franciscan,  was  a  native  of  the  county 
of  Clare.  He  became  a  B«coUect  friar  and 
jubilate  leoturer  of  divinity  in  the  Irish  con- 
vent of  the  Holy  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  at  Prague.  He  wrote ;  1.  '  (Ecodo- 
mia  Minorities  Scholae  Salamonis,  Johannis 
Dune  Scoti,  sive  Universn  Theologiss  Scho- 
lasticss  Manualis  Summa,'  Praffue,  1063, 
8vo.  2.  'Corolla  CEoodomias  Minoritioe 
Scholffi  Salamonis,  Dootoiis  subtilis;  siv« 
pare  altera  ManuaUsSamnuetotiusTheologia 
SpeculativsB,'  Prague,  1664,  8vo.  3.  'Pro- 
pugnaculum  Catholicte  Veritatis,  Pars  prima 
Historioa,  in  quinque  libros  distribata,' 
Prague,  1668,  4to.  In  the  fifth  book  he 
violently  attadis  Thomas  Carve's  '  Lyra,'  or 
annals  of  Ireland,  in  a  chapter  headed  '  De 
Carve  seu  Carrani  erroribus  et  impostnris.' 
This  provoked  from  Carve  the  '  Enchiridion 
Apologeticum,'  Nurembeig,  1670, 12mo.  In 
answer  to  this  a  tract  called  the  '  Anatomi- 
cum  Examen  Enchiridii '  was  published  at 
Prague  in  1671,  but  whether  this  was  written 
by  Fiiax  Cornelius  O'Mollony,  a  relative  of 
Bruodine's,  or  by  Bruodine  himself  under 
that  name,  as  Carve  beUeved,  is  uncertain 
fsee  Caeve,  Thomas].  4.  '  Armamentarium 
Theologicum,'  Prague,  4to.  He  is  probably 
identical  with  the  Antonius  Prodinus  whose 
'  Descriptio  Segni  Hibemiae.  Sanctorum  In- 
sulee,  et  de  prima  origine  miseriarum  &  mo- 
tuum  in  Anglia,  Scotia,  et  Hibemia,  reniante 
Carolo  primo  rege '  was  printed  at  Rome, 
1721,  4to,  tmder  the  editorship  of  the  exiled 
son  of  Phelim  OTTeiU. 

[Ware's  'VVriterBof  Ireland  (Harris),  160, 161 ; 
Kemey'g  Pref.  to  reprint  of  Carve's  Itinerarium 
(1869),  pp.  ix,  X ;  Lovndes's  Bibl.  Man.  (Bohn), 
296,  383,  1979;  Bibl.  erenviUiHna,  i.  119,  676; 
Cat.  Lib.  Impress,  in  BibL  CoL  Trin.  SnbL 
(1864),  i.  490,  491.]  T.  C. 

BRUTTON,  NICHOLAS  (1780-1848), 
lieutenant-colonel,  descended  from  the  old 
Devonshire  family  of  Brutton  or  Bruteton, 
entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  the  76th  fbot 
in  1706,  proceeded  to  India,  served  at  the 
battle  of  Seedasseer  in  1799,  through  the 
Mysore  campaign  as  aide-de-camp  to  Colonel 
Hart,  and  led  one  of  the  storming  parties 
at  Seringapatam  on  4  Mqr  1709,  when  he 
was  eev^ety  wounded.  He  served  through 
the  camndgn  in  Canara;  at  the  siege  imd 
assault  (tf  Jamalabad,  and  under  Lord  Lake 
through  the  campaigns  of  1804-6.  AtBhurt- 
pore  he  led  a  storming  party,  and  was  again 
severely  wounded.  He  exchanged  into  tjie 
8th  hussars,  served  in  the  Sikn  country  in 
1809  under  General  St.  Leger,  and  as  nri- 
gade-major  to  General  Wooa  in  the  Pindar- 
ree  campaign,  1813< 
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On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Nepal  war  he 
proceeded  as  brevet-major  in  command  of 
three  troops  of  the  8th  htissars,  and  led  the 
assault  on  the  fort  of  Kalunga  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  dismounted  troopers,  and  was 
agun  severely  wounded.  He  served  as  bri- 
gade-major at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Hatt- 
rass,  and  in  the  Pinduree  campaign  of  1817 
was  promoted  to  a  majority  in  the  8th  hussars, 
and  on  the  return  of  tnat  regiment  to  Europe, 
i]il821, exchanged  into  the  llth  hussars,  with 
which  regiment  he  served  at  the  siege  and 
capture oiBhurtpore.  Inl 830 he  succeeded 
to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  and  commanded 
the  llth  hussars  until  1837,  when  he  sold  out, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Cardigan. 

Brutton  was  present  at  the  siege  and 
capture  of  the  six  strongest  fortresses  in  India. 
On  leaving  the  llth  hussars  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  officers  with  a  splendid  piece 
of  plate  in  testimony  of  their  regard.  He 
had  a  pension  for  ms  wounds  of  100/.  a 
year,  and  died  in  retirement  at  Bordeaux  on 
26  March  1843. 

[War  Office  Records ;  United  Service  Haga- 
Bine,  mclxxiv.  May  1843.]  F.  B.  G. 

BK.'WTNLLYS,  BEDO  (J.  1450-1480), 
a  "Welsh  poet,  so  named  firom  his  birthplace, 
Brwynllys  in  Herefordshire.  Many  poems 
by  him,  chiefly  odes,  are  preserved  in  the 
Welsh  School  MSS.  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  several  short  passages  are  print«d 
in  Davies's '  Flores  Poetarum  Britannicorum.' 
Brwynllys  made  the  first  collection  of  the 
poems  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  but  his  collec- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  lost  in  the  ruin  of 
Kaglan  Castle,  where  it  was  preserved. 

[Williams's  Diet,  of  Eminent  Welshmen; 
Welsh  School  MS8.,  British  Museum.]  A.  M. 

BRYAN,  AUGUSTINE  (A  1726),  clas- 
sical scholar,  received  his  education  at'ftrinity 
CoUege,  Cambridge  (BA.  1711,  M.A.  1716) ; 
was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Piddlehinton, 
Dorsetshire,  on  16  Jan.  1722;.  and  died  on 
6  April  1726.    He  published  a  sermon  on 
the  election  of  the  lord  mayor  in  1718,  aud  i 
just  before  his  death  he  had  finished  the 
printing  of  a  splendid  edition  of  Plutarch's 
'  Lives,  which  was  completed  by  Moses  du  ' 
Soul,  and  published  under  the  title  of '  Plu-  , 
tarchi    Chseronensis  Vitse  Parallelse,   cum  i 
singulis  aliquot.     Greece  et  Latine.     Ad- 
dnntur  variantes  Lectiones  px  MSS.  Codd. 
Veteres  et  Novse,  Boctorum  Virorum  Notte  : 
et  Emendationes,  et  Indices  accurntissimi,' ! 
5  vols.,  London,  17i';5-9,  4to.     This  excel- 
lent edition  is  adorned  with  the  heads  of  i 
the  illuptrions  persons  rngraved  from  gems.  | 
The  Greek  text  is  printed  from  the  Paris 
edition  of  1CJ4,  witli  a  fvw  coir'-ilions,  and 


the  Latin  translation  is  also  chiefly  ad( 
from  that  edition. 

[Hutchins's  Dorsetshire,  2nd  edit.ii.  tSi 
Nichols's  Lit  Anecd.  iv.  286 ;  Nichols's  I) 
of  Lit.  iv.  87«,  viii.  629 ;  Political  State  ofi 
Britain,  zzzi.  344;  LoTndes'sBibl.  Msii.(I 
1890  ;  Oiaduati  Cantabrigienaes  (1787).  6i 

T 

BBYAN,  Sis  FRANCIS  (d.  1660), 
translator,  soldier,  and  diplomatist,  wi 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Bryan,  and  giandt 
Sir  Thomas  Bryan,  chief  justice  of  th« 
mon  pleas  from  1471  till  his  death  in 
(Foss,  Judget).  His  father  was  knighti 
Henry  VH  in  1497,  was '  knight  of  Me  1 
at  the  opening  of  Henry  VTH's  reigi 
repeatedly  served  on  the  commisnon  o 
peace  for  Buckinghamshire,  where  the  fi 
property  was  setued.  Francis  Bryan's  m 
was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Humphi;  1 
chier,  and  sist«r  of  John  Bouiehier,  lord 
ners  [q.  V.  ]  Lady  Bryan  was  for  a  tin 
▼emess  to  the  princesses  Mary  and  Elin 
and  died  in  1661-2  (cf.  MAi>DBir,£i; 
of  the  Princest  Mary,  216).  Anne  Bou 
stated  to  have  been  his  cousin ;  but  we 
been  unable  to  discover  the  exact  genesk 
connection.  Bryan's  prominence  in  po 
was  mainly  due  to  the  lasting  aflectiom 
Henry  VIII  conceived  for  him  in  early  y 

Bryan  is  believed  to  have  been  m« 
at  Oxford.  In  April  1513  he  reeeirs 
first  ofiicial  appointment,  that  of  capti 
the  Margaret  Bonaventure,  a  ship  in  ti 
tinue  of  bir Thomas  Howard,  afterwardl 
of  Norfolk,  the  newly  appointed  admiia 
the  coiut  ent«rtainments  held  at  Rich 
(19  April  1516),  at  Eltham  (Christnias ) 
and  at  Greenwich  (7  July  1517),  Brysnl 
prominent  part,  and  received  very  rich  iq 
from  the  king  on  each  occasion  (Bb 
Henry  VIII,  u.  pt.  ii.  pp.  1503-5, 151ffl 
became  the  king^  cupbearer  in  1516.  1 
cember  1618  he  was  acting  as  'master 
Toyles,'  and  storing  Greenwich  Pail 
'quick  deer.'  In  1520  he  attended  Henri 
at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  aw 
pai-t  in  the  jousts  there  under  the  ctqi 
of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire ;  and  on  M 
1)1!  received  a  pension  from  the  k| 
o3/.  6».  8<f.  as  a  servant  and '  a  ciphers 
served  in  Brittany  under  the  Earl  of  _( 
in  July  loi';;,  and  was  knighted  by  Ul 
niander  for  his  hardiness  and  courage  ( 
Chronicle).  He  was  one  of  the  sha 
ICssex  and  Hertfordshire  in  1523,  andl 
panied  Wolsey  on  his  visit  to  Calais  (J 
i")27),  where  he  remained  some  d^ 
year  later  he  eseorted  the  rnpal  envoj 
pepgio,  on  his  w  iiv  to  Knglaml  from  (5 
to  Calais.    In   2^ovember  loi^  Brys 
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iot  to  Rome  hy  Hemy  to  obtain  the  papal 
ODCtiaa  for  his  divorce  firom  Catherine. 
BtTui  wu  especially  instructed  to  induce 
tk  pope  to  withdraw  firom  his  friendship 
with  the  emperor,  and  to  discover  the  in- 
itrnctions  originally  giren  to  Oampeggio. 
Xuch  to  hb  disappointment,  Bryan  fiulra  in 
bit  miaaion.  Soon  after  leaving  England  he 
bcl  wiitten  to  his  cousin,  Anne  Boleyn,  en- 
coonging  her  to  look  forward  to  the  imme- 
diate remoral  of  all  obstacles  between  her 
tad  the  title  of  queen;  but  he  subsequently 
ioMty  1629)  had  to  confess  to  the  long  that 
Hthing  woald  serve  to  gain  the  pope's  con- 
test to  Catherine's  divorce.  On  10 MaylSSS 
feitn,  with  Sir  Thomas  (JageandLordVanx, 
pi«nted  to  Queen  Catherine  at  Ampthill 
tk  sommons  bidding  her  appear  before  Arch- 
laslx^  Cranmer's  court  at  Dunstable,  to  show 
cvue  why  the  divorce  should  not  proceed ; 
bit  the  queen,  who  felt  the  presence  of  Bryan, 
iidatire  of  Anne  Boleyn,  a  new  insult,  in- 
hoed  the  messengers  that  she  did  not  ac- 
bowkdge  the  court's  competency.  In  1531 
BrriD  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  France, 
Luther  he  was  soon  followed  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Ciiev,  his  sister's  husband,  and  at  the  time 
K  <e*loas  a  champion  of  Anne  Boleyn  as 
^osdL  Between  May  and  August  1683 
Bmn  was  travelling  with  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
Uk  in  France  seeking  to  prevent  an  alliance 
a  eren  a  meeting  between  the  pope  and  the 
in;  of  France,  and  he  was  engaged  in  similar 
Bceotiations,  together  with  Bishop  Gardiner 
lu  ^  John  Wallop,  in  December  1536. 

fityia  daring  all  these  years  remiuned  the 
Dag's  permanent  favourite.  Throughout  the 
tegs  almost  all  Henry's  amusements  were 
Umi  in  by  him,  and  he  acquired  on  that 
woant  an  unrivalled  reputation  for  disso- 
atenaaa  Undoubtedly  Brran  retained  his 
^  in  the  kinj^s  affection  by  very  question- 
iije  means.  When  the  influence  of  the  Bo- 
lejifiunily  was  declining,  Bryan  entered  upon 
•  onTenient  quarrel  with  Lord  Bochford, 
*Uch  enabled  the  king  to  break  with  his 
kxher-in-law  by  openly  declaring  himself 
(9  iiig  &voarite's  side.  In  May  1636  Anne 
Men  was  chaiged  with  the  offences  for 
•toshe  sniTerea  on  the  scaffold,  and  Crom- 
»dl— no  doubt  without  the  knowledge  of 
^ly  Vni— at  first  suspected  Bryan  of 
JBMtme  of  the  queen's  accomplices.  When 
ae charges  were  being  formulated,  Cromwell, 
^ko  had  no  liking  for  Bryan,  hastily  sent  for 
•im  from  the  country ;  but  no  further  steps 
J^  taken  against  him,  and  there  is  no  ground 
•'believiiig  the  luspicion  to  have  been  well 
""lied.  It  is  clear  that  Bryan  was  very 
•MioM  to  secure  the  queen's  conviction 
^tJocDK,  ii.  385,  quot*8  from  Cotton  MS  B. 


ix.  the  deposition  of  the  abbot  of  Wobum 
relating  to  an  important  conversation  with 
Bryan  on  this  subject),  and  he  had  the  base- 
ness to  undertake  the  office  of  conveying  to 
Jane  Seymour,  Anne's  successor,  the  news  of 
Anne  Boleyn'e  condemnation  (15  May  1686), 
A  pension  vacated  bv  one  of  Anne's  ac- 
complices was  promptly  bestowed  on  Bryan 
by  the  king.  Cromwell,  in  writing  of  this 
circumstance  to  Gkirdiner  and  WaUop,  calls' 
Bryan  '  the  vicar  of  hell ' — a  popular  nick- 
name which  his  cruel  indifference  to  the  fate 
of  his  cousin  Anne  Boleyn  proves  that  he 
well  deserved.  Biyan  conspicuously  aided 
the  government  in  repressing  the  rebellion 
known  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Qrace  in  October 
of  the  same  year.  On  15  Oct.  1687  he  played 
a  prominent  part  at  the  christening  of  Prince . 
Edward.  In  Dec.  1639  he  was  one  of  the 
king's  household  deputed  to  meet  Aime  of 
Clevesnear  Calais  on  her  way  to  England,  and ' 
Hall,  the  chronicler^  notes  the  splendour  of ' 
bis  dress.  He  was  M.P.  forBuckinghamshire, 
lS42andl644.  AtthefuneralofHenryVIII, 
on  14  Feb.  1646-7,  Brran  was  assigned  a 
chief  place  as  'master  of  the  henchmen.' 

As  a  member  of  the  privy  council  Bryan 
took  part  in  public  affiiirs  untU  the  close  of 
Henry  Yin's  reign,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
Edward  VPs  reign  he  was  given  a  large  share 
of  the  lands  wuich  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  had  handed  over  to  the  crown. 
He  fought,  as  a  captain  of  light  horse,  under 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  at  Musselburgh  27  Sept. 
1647,  when  he  was  created  a  kniffht  banneret. 
Soon  afterwards  Bryan  renderea  the  govern- 
ment a  very  curious  service.  In  1548  Jamea 
Butler,  ninth  earl  of  Ormonde,  an  Irish  noble, 
whose  powerful  influence  was  obnoxious  to 
the  government  at  Dublin,  although  there 
were  no  valid  grounds  for  suspecting  his 
loyalty,  died  in  London  of  poison  imder  vei^ 
suspicious  circomstances.  Thereupon  his 
widow,  .Toan,  daughter  and  heiress  of  James  ■ 
FitzJohn  Fitzgerald,  eleventh  earl  of  Des- 
mond, sought  to  marry  her  relative,  Oerald 
Fitzgerald,  the  heir  of  the  fifteenth  earl  of 
Desmond.  To  prevent  this  marriage,  which 
would  have  united  the  leading  representatives 
of  the  two  chief  Irish  noble  houses,  Brvan  was 
Induced  to  prefer  a  suit  to  the  lady  nimself. . 
He  had  previously  married  (after  1617)  Fhi- 
lippa,  a  rich  heiress  and  widow  of  Sir  John 
Fortescue  (Mokaut,  Es»ex,  ii.  117) ;  but 
Bryan's  first  wife  died  some  time  after  1534, 
and  in  1548  he  married  the  widowed  countess. 
He  was  immediately  nominated  lord  marshal 
of  Ireland,  and  arrived  in  Dublin  with  his  wife 
in  November  1648.  Sir  Edward  BeUiagham, 
the  haughty  lord-deputy,  resented  hisappoint-  - 
ment,  but  Bryan's  mamage  gave  him  the  comn ' 
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m&nd  of  the  Butler  influence,  and  Bellinsfaam 
was  unable  to  injure  him.  OnBellinffhanrsde- 
paitnn  from  Ireland  on  16  Dec.  16^  Uie  Irish 
council  Kooenised  Bryan's  powerful  position 
bj  electing  him  lord-justice,  pending  the  ar- 
nval  of  a  new  denuty.  But  on  2  Feb.  1649-60 
Bryan  died  sudoenly  at  ClonmeL  A  post- 
mortem examination  was  ordered  to  determine 
the  cause  of  death,  but  the  doctors  came  to 
no  more  satisfactory  oonclusi(m  than  that  he 
died  of  grie^  a  conclusion  unsupported  bv 
external  evidence.  Sir  John  Allen,  the  Irish 
chancellor,  who  was  present  at  Bryan's  death 
and  at  the  autopsy,  states  that '  he  departed 
very  godly.'  Roger  Ascham,  in  the  '  Schole- 
master,'  1668,  writes:  '  Some  men  being  neyer 
so  old  and  spent  by  yeares  will  still  be  full  of 
yonthf  ull  conditions,  as  was  Syr  F.  Bryan,  and 
evermor*  wold  have  bene '(ed.  Mayor,  p.  129V 

Bi^an,  like  many  other  of  Heni^  VHI  s 
conrtieriL  interested  himself  deeply  m  litera- 
ture. He  is  probably  the  '  Brian '  to  whom 
Erasmus  frequently  refers  in  his  correspon- 
dence as  one  of  his  admirers  in  England,  and 
he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  poets  Wyatt 
and  Surrey.  Like  them  he  wrote  poetry,  but 
although  Bryan  had  once  a  high  reputation 
as  a  poet,  his  poetry  is  now  unfortunately 
tmdisooyerable.  He  was  an  anonymous  oon- 
tiibator  to  the  '  Songes  and  Sonettes  written 
bytiie  lyght  honorable  Lords  Hem^  Howard, 
late  eau  of  Surrey,  and  others,'  1667,  usually 
known  as '  Tottel  s  Miscellany ; '  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  his  work  there  from 
that  of  the  other  anonymous  writers.  Of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  his  poetry  was  held  in 
the  sixteenth  century  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence. Wyatt  dedicated  a  bitter  satire  to 
Bryan  on  the  contemptible  practices  of  court 
life ;  and  while  rallymg  him  on  his  restless 
activity  in  politics,  spouis  of  his  fine  literary 
taste.  Drayton,  in  nis  'Eeroicall  Epistle' 
»f  the  Earl  of  Surrey  to  the  Lad;f  Oeraldine 
(first  published  in  1629,  but  written  much 
earlier),  refers  to 

sacred  Bryan  (-whom  the  Muses  kept, 

And  in  his  cradle  roekt  him  while  he  slept) ; 

the  poet  represents  Bryan  as  honouring  Surrey 
'  in  sacred  verses  most  divinely  pen'd.  Sinu- 
larly  Drayton,  in  his  '  Letter  ...  of  Poets 
and  Poeste,'  is  as  enthusiastic  in  praise  of 
Bryan  as  of  Surrey  end  Wyatt,  and  distinctly 
states  that  he  was  a  chief  author 

Of  those  small  poems  'which  the  title  beore 
Of  songs  and  sonnets — 

a  reference  to  '  Tottel's  Miscellany.  Francis 
Meree,  in  his  <  Palladis  Tamia,'  1698,  describes 
Ibyan  with  many  other  fiunous  poets  as '  the 
most  passionate  among  us  to  bewail  and  be- 
moan the  complexities  of  love.' 


Bryan  was  also  a  student  of  foreign  lan- 
guages and  literature.  It  is  clear  ^this 
nnob,  John  Bourchier,  lord  Bemers  [q.  v.], 
consulted  him  about  much  of  his  hterary 
work.  It  was  at  Bryan's  desire  that  Lord 
Bemers  undertook  his  translation  of  Guevara's 
'Marcus  Aurelius'  (1634).  Ouevara,  the 
founder<rf  Euphuism,  was  apparently  Bryan's 
favourite  author.  Not  content  with  sugsest- 
ing  and  editing  his  uncle's  translation  ^one 
of  the  fiunous  Spanish  writer's  books,  he  him- 
self translated  another  through  the  French. 
It  first  appeared  anonymously  in  1648  under 
the  title  of  '  A  Dispraise  of  the  Life  of  a 
Courtier  and  a  Gommendacion  of  the  Life  of 
a  Labouryng  Man,'  London  (hj  Berthelet), 
August  1648.  In  this  form  the  work  is  of  ex- 
cessive rarity.  In  1676 '  T.  Tymme,  minister,' 
reprinted  the  book  as  '  A  Looking-glasse  for 
tl4  Courte,  composed  in  the  CastUion  tongue 
by  the  Lorde  Anthony  of  Quevarra,  Bishop 
of  Mondonent  and  Cronicler  to  the  Emperor 
Charles,  and  out  of  Castilion  drawne  into 
Frenche  by  Anthony  Alaygie,  and  out  of  the 
Frenche  tongue  into  Enffli^e  by  Sir  Fraunds 
Briant,  Knight,  one  of  uie  priuye  chamber  in 
the  raygn  orK.  Henry  the  eyght.'  The  editor 
added  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  English  trans- 
lator. A  great  many  of  Bryan's  letters  are 
printed  in  Brewer  and  Oairdner's  'Letters 
and  Papers  of  the  Beign  of  Heniy  VDI.' 
Three  interesting  manuscript  letters  are  in 
the  British  Museum  (Cotton  MS.  ViteU.  B. 
X.  73, 77 ;  and  Harl.  MS.  296,  f.  18). 

[Nott's  edition  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt's  Poems ; 
Brewer  and  Oaiidner's  Letters  and  Papers  of 
Heniy  VUI,  1509-35;  Bymei's  Feedera,  xiv. 

:  380 ;  Brewer's  Beign  of  Heniy  YUI,  ed.  Oaizd- 
ner,  1884,  voL  ii.;  Arcbseologia,  xxvi.  426  etseq.; 
Chronicle  of  Calais  (Camden  Soc.) ;   Collins  s 

!  Peerage,  ed.  Brydges,  iz.  98;  Lodge's  Peerage  of 
IrelaiSi,  L  71,  265 ;  Metcalfe's  Book  of  Eoigbu. 
29,  220 ;  Hunter'g  Ma  Choros  Vatum  (Add.  MS. 
24490,  ff.  104-5) ;  Priedmann's  Anne  Boleyn ; 
Cal.  State  Papers  (Foreign),  1509-36 ;  CaL  StaU 
Papers  (Irish),  1509-78;  Hazlitt's  Bibliogra- 
phical Handbook ;  Wood's  Athewe  Oxon.  (Viae). 
I.  169-70;  BagweU's  Iielaod  under  the  Tndois 
(1886).]  S.  L 

BRYAN,  JOHN  (rf.  1646),  logician,  was 
bom  in  London,  and  oducatedatEton, whence 
he  was  elected,  in  1610,  to  King's  CoUese, 
Cambridae  (B.A  1616,  MA-  15l8>  He 
gained  tie  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues.  For  two  years  he  was 
ordinaiT  reader  of  logic  in  the  public  *^''?°r' 
and  in  nis  lectures  he  wholly  disregarded  the 
knotty  subtletiee  of  the  realists  and  nomi- 
nalists who  then  disturbed  the  university 
with  their  frivolous  altercations.    This  ui*- 
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{leMed  many,  Irat  leoommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  ErasmuB,  who  highly  extols  his 
hamBg.  He  ma  iostdtnted  to  the  lectoir 
(rfSbdW-fioweUc,  Ewex,  in  1623,  and  died 
itoBt  Oetoba  1646.  He  wrote  &  hietory  of 
Fnnoe,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
paUished. 

[Add.  US.  S814,f  166  ;  Kffweonrt's  Bepeito- 
nBi,ii.  623;  Knigbt'a  life  of  Eiaamtia,  US; 
Coops'i  AtbeoB  Cantab,  i  87.]  T.  C. 

V&YAX,  JOHN,  D.D.  {d.  1676),  ejected 
■iiiBt«r,  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  OdUege, 
Chabri^ge,  and  held  the  rectory  of  Barfora, 
DW  Warwick,  -worth  14(M.  a  year,  but  left 
it  to  go  to  Coventry,  aa  vicar  of  Trinity 
Qrarch,  in  1644.  The  living  was  worth  80/., 
ttvUeh  the  city  agreed  to  add  20/.  Bryan 
w  appointed  by  'power  of  the  parliament,' 
■ad  WIS  not  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
TMby.  In  1646  Bryan,  assisted  byObadiah 
Qww,  DJ).  [q.  ▼.],  vicar  of  St.  Miduel's, 
Ud  a^blie  dispntation  on  infant  baptism 
iiTriaity  C!hurch  with  Hanserd  Eiiollys,  the 
li^itigt.  Though  Ck>ventry  was  a  stronghold 
(j  Puritanism,  it  was  not  so  well  content  as 
»ae  some  of  its  preachers  to  witness  the 
nbvunion  of  the  monarchy.  Bryan,  at  the 
ad  of  1646,  touched  upon  this  dissatisfao- 
tion  with  the  course  which  events  were  tak- 
i^  in  a  sermon  which  was  printed.  The 
ftrtrym  16^  agreed  to  raise  his  stipend.  In 
16S3  and  1664  bis  services  were  sought  by 
'tbe  towne  of  Shrewsbary,'  and  the  cSiarch- 
vtrdens  bestirred  themselves  to  ke^  him. 
Bnt  tke  dtisens  were  remiss  in  disdtaiging 
tlieirTeiy  moderate  promises  fbr  the  support 
rf  tbeir  cleigy.  Nevertheless,  the  puntan 
{muhers  remained  at  their  posts  until  the 
Act  of  Unifbrniity  ejected  them  in  1663. 
Bt^tookveiymuchthe  same  viewas  Baxter 
ntbe  question  of  oonformity.  To  ministerial 
nofcimity  he  had  ten  objections,  bat  he  was 
viQingto  practise  lay  oonfonnity  and  did  so. 
Ksbi^  Hacket  t  ried  to  overcome  his  scruples, 
■dofieied  him  a  month  to  consider,  beyond 
tlie  Inoe  allowed  by  the  act ;  but  Bryan  gave 
>P  Us  vicarage,  and  was  succeeded  by  JN^a- 
MorielWanley,  of  the  '"Wondersof  thelittle 
Wodd'  (1878).  Bryan  continued  to  preach 
^^Mwver  and  wherever  he  hod  liberty  to  do 
w;  nd  in  conjunction  with  Qrew  he  founded 
'Jjwsbytcrian  congregation,  which  met,  from 
InTS,  in  licensed  rooms.  Bryan  also  made  him- 
!^  my  useful  in  educating  students  for  the 
■niatry,  and  though  the  dissenting  academy 
vtneognised  institution  dates  from  Richard 
AnUand  (whose  academy  at  Rathmel  was 
^oed  in  1 670),  yet  Calamy  tells  us  of  Bryan 
W  'there  went  out  of  hie  house  more 
"irth^  ministeiB  into  the  church  of  God  than 
«<t  of  nuny  colleges  in  the  university  in  that 


time.'  Bryan  was  a  student  to  the  last,  very 
ready  in  controversy,  and  occasionally  an 
extempore  preacher.  Hewasfoudof  Gborge 
Herbext'spoems,  and  himself  wrote  verse.  A 
tithe  of  hu  income  he  distributed  in  charity. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  on  4  March 
1676-6.  His  funeral  seimon,  by  Wanley,  is 
a  very  generous  tribute  to  his  merits. 

He  left  three  sons :  (1)  John,  M.  A.,  vicar  of 
Holy  Gross  (the  abbey  diurch),  Shrewsbury, 
1662 ;  minister  of  St.  Chad's,  Shrewsbury, 
27  March  1660;  ejected  1662;  minister  of 
the  presbyterian  congregation  meeting  in 
SUgh  Street,  Shrewsburv ;  died  on  SlAug. 
1699;  buried  in  St.  Chad's  diurchyard. 
(2)  Samuel,  fellow  of  Peterhonse,  vicar  of 
Aueeley,  Warwickshire;  ^ected  in  1662; 
imprisoned  six  months  in  Warwick  gaol  for 
preachii^  at  Birmingham ;  household  chap- 
lain at  Bel&st  Castle  to  Arthur,  first  earl  of 
Donegal  (who  left  him  60/.  a  year  for  four 
years,  besides  his  salary,  in  his  will,  dated 
17  March  1674) ;  died  out  of  his  mutd,  ac- 
cording to  Caliuny.  (8)  Noah,  fellow  of 
Peterhonse ;  ejected  from  a  living  at  Stafford 
in  1662 ;  aooording  to  Calamy,  becameohap- 
lain  to  tjie  Earl  of  Donegal,  and  died  about 
1667,  but  it  seems  likely  that  O^amy  has 
confused  him  with  his  brother. 

Bryan  was  succeeded  as  presbyterian  mi- 
nister at  Coventry  by  his  lurother  Gervase 
(or  Jarvis)^appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Old 
Swinford,  Worcestershire,  in  1666 ;  ejected 
1662;  Uved  at  Birmingham  tiU  1676,  died 
at  Coventry  on  27  Dee.  1689,  and  was  boried 
in  Trinity  Church.  The  liberty  to  meet  in 
licensed  rooms  was  withdrawn  in.  1682 ;  but 
in  1687,  after  James's  declaration  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  Gh«w  and  Gtervase  Bryaii  re- 
assembled their  congregation  in  St.  Nicho- 
las Hall,  commonly  called  Leather  HalL 
Bryan  pobUshed :  1.  'The  Vertuous  Dau«^- 
ter,'  1640,  4to  (sermon,  Prov.  xxxi.  29,  at  St. 
Mary's,  Warwick,  at  faneral,  on  14  April 
1686,  of  Cicely,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Puckering;  at  end  is  'hw  epitaph  by  the 
author'  in  verse).  2.  'A  Discovery  of  the 
probable  Sin  causing  this  great  Judgement 
of  Rain  and  Waters,  viz.  our  Discontentment 
with  our  present  Gtovernment,  and  inordinate 
desire  of  our  King,'  1647, 4to  (sermon,  1  Sam. 
xiL  16-90,  at  (5)ventnr,  on  23  Dec.  1646, 


bein^  the  day  of  public  humiliation ;  dedica- 
tion issued  '  from  my  study  in  Coventry '  on 
26  Deo.  1646).  3.  '^The  Warwickshire  Mi- 
nisters' Testimony  to  the  Trueth  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant; as  also  against  the  errours,  heresies, 
and  blasphemies  of  these  times,  and  the  tole- 
ration of  them ;  sent  in  a  letter  to  the  Mi- 
nisters of  London,  subscribers  of  the  fomwr 
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testimony,'  1648, 4to  (eignecl  by  Bryan,  Grew, 
and  John  Herrings  as  ministers  of  Coventry). 
4.  '  A  Publick  Disputation  sundry  dares  at 
Killingworth  [Eemlworth]  in  Warwickshire 
between  John  Bryan,  &c.  and  John  Onley, 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Lawford,  upon  this 
question,  Whether  the  parishes  of  this  nation 
generally  be  true  churches.  Wherein  are 
nine  arguments  alleged  inproof  of  theaffirmo/- 
tire  of  the  question,  with  the  answer  of  I.  O. 
thereunto,  together  with  Dr.  B.'s  reply,  &c.' 
1666,  4to  (this  discussion  was  criticised  in 
'AnliaadverBionB  upon  a  Disputation,  &c.,' 
1668,  4to,  by  J.  Ley,  prebendary  of  Ohester). 
5. '  I>welling  with  God,  the  interest  and  duty 
of  believers,  opened  in  eight  sermons,'  1670, 
8To(epistle  to  the  reader  by  Richard  Baxter). 
6.  Prefatory  letter  to  'Sermon,'  2  Oor.  v.  20, 
by  S.  Gardner,  1672,  4to.  7.  '  Harreet- 
Home :  being  the  summe  of  certain  sermons 
upon  Job  6,  26,  one  whereof  was  preached 
at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Ob.  Musson,  an  aged 
godly  minister  of  the  Gt)spel,  in  the  Royuly 
ucensed  rooms  in  OoTentry ;  the  other  since 
continued  upon  the  subject.  By  J.  B.,  D.D., 
late  pastor  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  that  ancient 
and  nonourable  city.  The  first  part  being 
a  preparation  of  the  com  for  the  sickle.  The 
latter  will  be  the  reaping,  shocking  and  innr 
in^  of  that  com  whicu  is  so  fitted^  London, 
printed  for  the  author,  1674,  4to  (this  little 
volume  of  verse  is  very  scatoe ;  the  British 
Museum  has  two  copies,  both  with  author's 
corrections;  'Ob.'  on  the  title-page  is  cor- 
rected to '  Rich.'  [Richard  Musson  was  ejected 
from  the  rectory  of  Church  Langton,  Leices- 
tershire]; the  preface  says  the  author  has 
presumed  to  send  his  book  '  to  some  of  his 
noble  and  most  worthy  firiends ;'  he  introduces, 
from  1  Pet.  i.  4,  three  perhaps  unique  words : — 
a  kingdom  that 

Is  apthartal  [aphthartal  MS.  corr.],  amiantal, 

Amaraotall — ). 

[Calamy's  Accoimt,  1718,  pp.  546,  629,  78fi, 
748,  771 ;  Continuation,  1723,  pp.  860,  893 ; 
Honthly  Bepos.  1819,  p.  600 ;  Sibree  and  Gas- 
ton's Independency  in  Warwickshire,  1856,  pp. 
27,  29  seq. ;  Benn's  Hist,  of  Belfast,  1877,  pp.  719 
seq. ;  Wanley'g  HS.  Biazy  in  British  Museum ; 
manuscript  extracts  from  corporation  records, 
Coventry,  also  from  burial  regititer  and  chorch- 
nsrdens'  aoconnta  of  Trinity  parish,  per  Ber. 
F.  M.  Beaomont;  Cole's  MS.  Athense  Caatab.l 

A.O. 

BRYAN,  MARGARET  ijl.  1815), 
natural  philosopher,  a  beautiful  and  talented 
BchoolmiBtrees,  was  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Bryan. 
In  1707  die  published  in  4to,by  subscription, 
a  '  Campenmous  System  of  Astronomy,  with 
a  portrait  of  herself  and  two  daughters  as  a 
frontispiece,  the  whole  engraved  oy  Nutter 


from  a  miniature  by  Samuel  Shelley.  Mrs. 
Bryan  dedicated  her  book  to  her  pupils.  The 
lectures  of  which  the  book  consisted  had  been 
praised  by  Charles  Hutton,  then  at  Wool- 
wich (Pr^hce,  p.  zi).  An  8vo  edition  of  the 
work  was  issued  later.  In  1806  Mrs.  Biyan 
published,  also  by  subscription,  and  in  4to, 
'  Lectozes  on  Natural  Philosophy '  (thirteen 
lectures  on  hydrostatics,  optics,  pneumatics, 
acoustics^,  with  a  portrait  of  the  authoress, 
engraved  by  Heath,  after  a  painting  by  T. 
Keaisley;  and  there  is  a  notice  in  it  that 
'  Mrs.  B^an  educates  young  ladies  at  Bryan 
House,  Blackheath.'  In  1816  Mrs.  Bryan 
produced  an '  Astronomical  and  Geographical 
Class  Book  for  Schools,'  a  thin  8vo. 

'Conversations  on  Ohemistzy,'  published 
anonymously  in  1806,  is  also  ascribed  to  her 
by  Watt  {Bihl.  Brit.)  and  in  the  'Biog.  Diet, 
of  Living  Authors'  (1816).  Mrs.  Bryan's 
school  appears  to  have  been  situated  at  one 
time  at  Blackheath,  at  another  at  27  Lower 
Cadogan  Place,  neat  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and 
lastly  at  Margate. 

[Mrs.  Bryan's  Works.]  3.  H. 

BRYAN,  MATTHEW  (d.  1699),  Jaco- 
bite  preacher,  son  of  Robert  Bryan  of  Liming- 
ton,  Somerset,8ometimeminister  of  St.  Mary's, 
Newington,  Surrey,  was  bom  at  Limington, 
became  a  semi-commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford,  in  1666,  and  left  the  university  with- 
out taking  a  degree  in  arts.  After  holding  a 
benefioe  m  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells 
for  about  ten  years,  he  was  appointed  to  his 
father's  old  living,  ^.  Mary'B,Newington,  and 
to  the  afternoon  lectureship  at  St.  Michaers, 
Crooked  Lane.  His  living  was  sequestered 
for  debt  in  1684.  A  sermon  preach^  by  him 
at  Newington  and  at  St.  Michael's  (26  Oct. 
and  2  Nov.  of  the  same  year)  on  2  Cor.  v.  11 
was  said  to  contain  reflections  on  the  king's 
courts  of  justice,  and  an  accusation  was  laid 
against  him  before  the  dean  of  archee.  In 
order  to  vindicate  himself  he  printed  this, 
sermon,  which  certainly  does  not  appear  to 
contain  any  such  reflections,  with  a  dedica* 
tion,  dated  10  Dec.  1684,  to  Dr.  Peter  Mew, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  formerly  his  diocesan 
in  Somerset.  The  archbishop  was  satisfied 
that  the  charge  against  him  was  groandlesb, 
and  it  was  quashed  accordingly.  In  July 
1686  Bryan  accumulated  the  degrees  of  civil 
law  at  Oxford.  Refusing  to  take  the  oaths 
on  the  accession  of  W^illiam  and  Mary,  he  lost 
his  preferment,  and  became  the  minister  of 
a  Jacobite  congregation  meeting  in  St.  Dunr 
Stan's  Court,  Meet  Street.  This  brought  hiin 
into  trouble  several  times.  On  1  Jan.  1693 
his  meeting  was  discovered,  the  names  of  his 
congregation,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  - 
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Mnons,  were  taken,  and  he  was  arrested. 
He  died  on  10  Maicn  1699,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  DunstanVin-the-West.  EUs  works 
are : '  The  Certaintj  of  the  Aiture  Judgment ' 
(the  rennon  referred  to  above),  1685;  'A 
Persoasion  to  the  stricter  Observance  of  the 
Lwd's  Day,'  a  sermon,  1686;  'St.  Paul's 
Triumph  in  his  Suffering'  a  sermon,  1692. 
In  the  dedication  of  this  discourse  he  de- 
Kribes  himself  as  M.  B.  IndignuscV  r^  SKlylnt 
&fK<f>is  KtA  (Tvyicou'uror,  probably  in  reference 
to  his  snfierings  as  a  Jacobite  preacher,  the 
wmum  itself  being  on  Eph.  iv.  1.  He  also 
mote  two  copies  of  verses  printed  in  Ellis 
Walker's  translation  of  the  '  Encheiridion'  of 
Epictetus  into  English  verse,  1703,  and  re- 
pnbliahed  Sir  Humphrey  Lynd's '  Account  of 
Bertram  the  Priest,'  1086. 

rWood's  Athena  Oxon.  (Bliss),  ii.  602,  ir.  779, 
lin,  exiv ;  Lattrell's  Belation,  ii.  398,  iii.  1 ; 
CoxV  Literatnre  of  the  Sabbath,  iL  81 ;  Bi^an's 
OaftaiBtr  of  the  fatni*  Judgment  and  his  St. 
Pkol's  Triumph.]  W.  H. 

BBYAN,  MICHAEL  (1767-1831),  con- 
noisseur, was  bom  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  on 
9  April  1767,  and  was  educated  at  the  gram- 
mar school  oif  that  town  imder  Dr.  Moyce. 
In  1781  he  first  visited  London,  whence  he 
accompanied  his  elder  brother  to  Flanders, 
where  ne  became  acquainted  with,  and  after^ 
wards  married,  the  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
ShrewslnOT.  In  flanders  he  continued  to 
nade,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  visits 
to  England,  until  1790,  when  he  finally  left 
tiie  Low  Countries  and  settled  in  London.  In 
1703  or  1794  Bryan  again  went  to  the  con- 
tinent in  search  of  fine  pictures.  Among 
other  places  he  visited  Holland,  and  re- 
mained there  until  an  order  arrived  flrom  the 
French  government  to  stop  all  the  English 
then  resident  there.  He  was,  among  many 
others,  detained  at  Rotterdam.  It  was  here 
that  he  met  M.  L'Abord.  In  1798  Bryan 
was  applied  to  by  L'Abord  for  his  advice  and 
•tsistance  in  disposing  of  the  Italianpart  of 
the  Orleans  collection  of  pictures.  He  com- 
Bnnicated  the  circumstance  to  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  and  his  grace  authorised  him  to 
tnat  for  their  purchase.  After  a  negotiation 
of  three  weeks,  the  dnke,  with  the  Marquis 
«t  Stafford,  then  Lord  Gk>wer,  and  the  £arl 
of  Carlisle,  became  the  purchasers,  at  the 
price  of  43,600/.  In  1801  Bryan  obtained, 
thiOHgh  the  medium  of  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
^ttiT,  the  king's  permission  to  visit  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  from  the  cabi- 
aet  of  M.  Kobit  such  objects  of  art  as  he 
night  deem  worthy  of  bringing'to  England. 
Among  other  fine  pictures,  ne  Drought  from 
Paris  two  W  Munllo,  the  one  representing 
(he  infant  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  and 


the  other  the  infitnt  St.  John  with  a  Iamb, 
In  1804  Bryan  left  the  picture  world,  and 
retired  to  his  brother's  in  Yorkshire,  where 
he  remained  until  1811.  In  1813  Bryan 
again  visited  London,  and  commenced  his 
'Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of 
Painters  and  Engnvers,'  3  vols.  4to.  The 
first  part  appeareid  in  May  1813,  and  con- 
cluded in  1816.  New  editions  appeared  in 
1849;  in  1S86  (edited  by  R.  E.  Uraves),  2 
vols. ;  in  1893-5  (edited  by  R.  E.  Graves  and 
Walter  Armstrong),  2  vols. ;  and  in  1903-6 
(revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  N.  Williamson), 
5  vols.  In  1818  Bryan  engaged  in  some 
picture  speculations,  which  proved  a  failure. 
On  14  Feb.  1821  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke, 
and  died  on  21  March. 

[Literary  Qazette,  1821,  p.  187;  Magazine  of 
the  Fine  Arta,  i. ;  7.1  L.  F. 

BEYANT,  HENRY  (1731-1799),  bota- 
nist, was  bom  in  1721,  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  graduated  B.A.  in  1749, 
and  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1763.  He  entered  the 
church,  but  took  up  botany  about  1764,  after 
the  death  of  his  wife.  He  is  sud  to  have  been 
a  man  of  great  acuteness  and  attainments  in 
mathematics.  F^m  Norwich  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Langham  in  1758, 
removing  afterwards  to  Heydon,  and  thence 
to  the  rectory  of  Colby,  where  he  died  on 
4  June  1799.  He  was  a  brother  of  Charles 
Bryant,  author  of  'Flora  diaetetica,'  &o.,  who 
died  shortly  before  him.  He  was  the  author 
of  'A  particular  Enquiry  into  the  Cause 
of  that  Disease  in  Wheat  commonly  called 
Brand,'  Norwich,  1784,  8vo. 

[Sir  J.  E.  Smith  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc  vii. 
(1804),  297-300;  Qent.  Mag.  Iziz.  (1799),  pt.  i. 
632.]  B.  D.  J. 

BRYANT,  JACOB  (1716-1804),  anti- 
quary, was  bom  in  1715  at  Plymouth,  where 
his  father  was  an  officer  in  the  customs,  but 
before  his  seventh  year  was  removed  to 
CSiatham.  Ilie  Rev.  Samuel  Thornton  of 
Luddesdon,  near  Rochester,  was  his  first 
schoolmaster,  and  in  1790  he  was  at  Eton. 
Elected  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1736, 
he  tookhis  degrees,  B.  A.  in  1740,  M.  A.  in  1744, 
and  he  became  a  fellow  of  his  college.  Hewas 
first  private  tutor  to  Sir  Thomas  Stiutylton, 
and  then  to  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  after- 
wards duke  of  Marlboroufh,  and  his  brother. 
Lord  Charles  Spencer.  In  1766  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  Dnke  of  Marlborough, 
master-general  of  ordnance,  and  went  with 
him  to  Germany,  where  the  latter  died  while 
commander-in-chief.  At  the  same  time  Bry- 
ant held  an  office  in  the  ordnance  departaient 
worth  1,40(M.  a  year.  Mr.Hetheringtonmode 
him  his  executor  with  a  legacy  of  SfiOOl.,  asd 
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the  Marlborough  fiunily  allowed  him  1,000/. 

a  year,  eave  him  rooma  at  Blenheim,  aajd  the 
uae  of  the  famous  library.  He  twice  refused 
the  mastership  of  the  Charterhouse,  although 
once  actually  elected.  Hisfirst-workwas'OD- 
servations  and  Enquiries  reLtting  to  various 
parts  of  Ancient  History,  .  .  .  die  Wind 
Eurodydon,  the  island  MeUte,  the  Shepherd 
Bangs,'  &c.  (Cambridge,  1767,  4to),  in  which 
he  attacked  the  opinions  of  Eochart,  Beza, 
Grotius,  and  Bentiey.  He  next  published 
the  work  with  which  his  name  is  chiefly  as- 
sociated, '  A  New  System  or  an  Analysis  of 
Ancient  Mythology,'  with  plates,  London, 
1774^  two  vols,  ito;  second  edition,  1776, 
4to;  and  vol.  iii.  1776,  4to.  His  research  is 
remarkable,  but  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
oriental  languages,  and  his  system  of  etymo- 
logy was  puerile  and  misleading.  The  third 
edition,  in  six  vols.  8vo,  was  published  in  1807. 
John  Wesley  published  an  abbreviation  of  the 
first  two  vols,  of  the  4to  edition.  Richardson, 
assisted  by  Sir  William  Jones,  was  Bryant's 
chief  opponent  in  the  preface  to  his  'Persian 
Dictioni 
Apoli 

pnnt  ,  ,     ^  _ 

his  opinions,  whereupon  Richardson  revised 
die  dissertation  on  languages  prefixed  to  the 
dictionary,  and  added  a  second  part :  '  Fur- 
ther Remarks  on  the  New  Analysis  of  An- 
cient Mythology,'  &c.,  Oxford,  1778,  8vo. 
Bryant  also  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  answer 
to  Wyttenbach,  his  Amstemam  antagonist, 
about  the  same  time.  His  account  of  the 
Apamean  medal  being  disputed  in  the  'G^en- 
tleman's  Magazine,'  he  dwended  himself  by 

Sublishing  'A  Vindication  of  the  Apameean 
[edal,  and  of  the  Inscription  Nwn,'  London, 
1776,  4to.  Eckhel,  the  great  medallist,  up- 
held his  views,  bat  Dainee  Barrington  and 
others  strongly  opposed  him  at  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  {Archaologia,  ii.)  Li  1776, 
four  years  after  the  death  of  his  Mend,  Mr, 
Robert  Wood,  he  edited, '  with  his  improved 
thoughts,'  'An  Essay  on  the  Original  Genius 
and  Writiugs  of  Homer,  witJb.  a  Comparative 
View  of  the  Troade,'  London,  4to.  The 
first  edition,  of  seven  copue  only,  was  a 
superb  folio,  privately  printed  m  1769. 
Bryant  published  in  17/7,  without  his  name, 
'vindicue  Flavians:  a  Vindication  of  the 
Testimony  of  Josephus  concerning  Jesua 
Christ,'  London,  8vo;  second  edition,  with 
author's  name,  London,  1780, 8vo.  This  work 
converted  even  Dr.  Prieetley  to  his  opinions. 
In  1778  ho  puUished  '  A  Farther  Illustnition 
of  the  Analysis  .  .  . ,'  pp.  100, 8vo  (no  place). 
HenextpuUished  'AnAddres8toDr.Pnestley 
. .  ,  upon  Philosophical  Necessity,'  London, 
1780,  8vo,  to  which  Priestley  printed  a  re- 


joinder the  same  year.  WhenlVrwhitt  issued 
his  work  '  The  Poems  supposed  to  have  been 
written  at  Bristol  by  Thomas  Rowley  and 
others,'  Bryant,  aesiated  bv  Dr.  Glynn  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  followed  with  his 
'  Observations  on  the  Poems  of  Thomas  Row- 
ley in  which  the  Authenticity  of  those  Poems 
is  ascertained,'  2  vols.,  London,  1781,  8vo, 
a  work  that  did  not  add  to  his  reputation. 
In  1783,  at  the  expense  of  the  Ihike  of 
Marlborough,  the  splendid  folio  work  on  the 
Marlborough  gems, '  Gemmarum  Antiquaruiu 
Delectus,'  was  privately  printed,  with  ex- 
quisite engravings  by  Bartolozri.  The  first 
volume  was  written  m  Latin  by  Bryant,  and 
translated  into  French  by  Dr.  Maty ;  the 
second  by  Dr.  Cole,  prebendaiv  of  West- 
minster, and  the  Frendi  by  Dr.  Dut^u.  In. 
1786  a  paper '  On  the  2iingara  or  Gypsey  Lan- 
guage' was  read  by  Bryant  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  printed  in  the  seventh  volume  of 
'  Arcmeologia.'  He  next  published,  without 
his  name, '  A  Treatise  on  the  Antheoiticity  of 
the  Scriptures,'  London,  1791,  Svo ;  second 
edition,  with  author's  name,  Cambridge,  1793, 

!  8vo ;  third  edition,  Cambridge,  1810,  8vo. 

I  This  work  was  written  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Dowager  Countess  Pembroke,  daughter  of  his 

'  patron,  and  the  profits  were  given  to  the  hoa- 

I  pital  for  smallpox  and  inoculation.  Thea  fol- 
lowed '  Observations  on  a  controverted  pas- 
sage in  Justyn  Martyr;  also  upon  the  Worship 

j  of  Angels,'  London,  1793, 4to ;  '  Observations 
upon  the  Plagues  inflicted  upcm  the  Egyp- 

I  tians,'  with  maps,  London,  1794, 8vo,  pp.  4^. 
Professor  Dahel's  publication  in  1794  of  M. 
Chevalier's  'Description  of  the  Plain  of  Troy ' 
elicited  Bryant's  fearless  work,  'Observations 
upon  a  Treatise  .  .  .  (on)  the  Plain  of  Troy,' 
Inon,  1796,  4to,  and  'A  Dissertation  con- 
cerning the  Wm  of  Troy '  rP1796),  4to,  pp. 
196;  second  edition,  corrected,  with  his  name, 
London,  1799,  4to.  Bryant  contended  that 
no  such  war  was  ever  undertaken,  and  no  such, 
city  as  the  Phrygian  Troy  ever  existed ;  but  he 
won  no  converts,  and  was  attacked  enaU  sides 
by  such  men  as  Dr.  Vincent,  Gilbert  Wake- 
field, Falconer,  and  Morritt.  In  1799  he  pub- 
lished 'An  Expostulation  addressed  to  the 
British  Critic,'  Eton,  4to,  mistakuig  his  an- 
tagonist Vincent  for  Wakefield,  and  for  the 
first  time  losing  his  temper  and  using  strong 
and  unjustifiable  language.  His  next  work, 
'The  Sentiments  of  Fhilo-Judseus  concerning 
the  Logos  or  Word  of  God,'  Cambridge,  1797, 
Svo,  pp.  290,  is  full  of  fanciful  speculation 
which  detracted  from  his  fame.  In  addition 
to  these  numerous  works  he  published  a  trea.- 
tise  against  liie  doctrines  of  Thomas  Paine, 
and  a  disquisition  '  On  the  Land  of  GKishen,' 
written  uioat  1767,  was  published  in  Mr. 
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Bowreor's  'MisoelUneous  Tracts/ 1786,  4to ; 
■nd  018  literary  labours  closed  with  '  Obser- 
ntions  npon  eorae  Passages  in  Scripture' 
(lehting  to  Balaam,  Joshua,  Samson,  and 
Jonah),  London,  1803,  4to.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  from  the  preface  to  Faher  s  '  Mys- 
teries of  the  Cabiri,^  1808,  8vo,  that  Bryant 
had  written  a  kind  of  supplement  to  his 'Ana- 
b«is  of  Ancient  Mythology,'  a  work  on  the 
Hods  of  €beece  and  Rome,  which,  in  a  letter 
to  Faher,  he  said,  'may  possibly  be  published 
ifter  his  death,'  but  his  executors  hare  nerer 
prodneed  the  work.  Some  of  his  humorous 
poems  are  found  in  periodicals  of  his  time, 
nt  are  of  little  interest  except  as  examples 
of  elegant  Latin  and  Greek  verse. 

S^yant,  who  was  never  married,  had  re- 
aided  a  long-  time  before  his  death  at  CVpen- 
liam,  in  Famham  Royal,  near  Windsor.  There 
the  king  and  queen  often  visited  him,  and  the 
£mner  passed  nours  alone  with  him  enjoying 
his  conversation.  A  few  months  before  his 
ad  came  he  said  to  his  nephew,  <  All  I  have 
written  was  with  one  view  to  the  promulgar 
tion  of  tmth,  and  all  I  have  contended  for  I 
myselfhave  believed.'  While  reaching  a  book 
from  a  shelf  lie  hurt  his  leg,  mortification  set 
in,  and  he  died  14  Nov.  1804.  His  remuns 
woe  interred  in  his  own  parish  church,  be- 
neath the  seat  he  had  occupied  there,  and  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  near 
the  same. 

In  person  he  was  a  delicately  formed  man 
of  low  stature ;  late  in  life  he  was  of  seden- 
tary habits,  bnt  in  his  younger  days  he  was 
T»y  agile  and  fond  of  field  sports,  and  once 
fay  swimming'  saved  the  lifls  of  Barnard,  after- 
wards provoist  of  Eton.  To  the  last  he  was 
attached  to  his  dogs,  and  kept  thirteen  spanieLs 
St  a  time.  He  was  temperate,  courteous,  and 
poerous.  His  conversation  was  vocy  pleas- 
ing and  instructive,  with  a  vein  of  quiet  hu- 
mour. There  are  mainr  pleasant  anecdotes 
of  him  in  Madame  d'Ar  play's 'Diary  and  Let- 
tm.'  In  his  lifetime  his  curious  collection 
of  Caxtons  went  to  the  Marquis  of  Blandford, 
nd  many  valuable  books  were  sent  from  his 
fibmy  to  King  George  III.  The  classical 
Mit  tf  his  libni^  was  bequeathed  to  King's 
Cdlege,  Gambricige;  2,000/.  to  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Goroel,  1,000/.  to  snper- 
aanuated  collegers  of  £ton  School,  600/.  to 
thepoor  of  Farnham  Royal,  &c. 

The  English  portrait  prefixed  to  the  octavo 
e£tion  of  bis  work  on  ancient  mjrthology  is 
bma  a  drawing  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bearblock, 
taken  in  1801.  All  literary  authorities,  and 
his  monument,  give  the  year  of  his  birth  as 
■hove,  but  in  the  Eton  regist^^book  he  is 
entered  as  '  13  years  old  in  1730.' 

[Biyant'g  Woriu;  Nicbob's  J4t.  Anecd.  i.  672, 


iii.  7,  a,  84, 148,  615,  iv.  348,  608,  667,  t.  231, 
viii.  112,  129,  216,  249,  427,  508,  631,  540,  652, 
614,  686,  ii.  198,  290,  677,  714;  Nichols's  Lit. 
niust.  ii.  661,  iii.  182, 218,  772,  vi.  86,  249,  670, 
rii.  401,  404,  469;  Gent.  Mag.  xlviii.  210,  625; 
New  Monthly  Mag.  i.  827 ;  Archaologia,  iv.  816, 
331,  847,  vii.  887;  Cole's  MSS..  Brit.  Mus. 
vols.  zz.  xxiii. ;  Martin's  Privstely  Printed 
Books,  85 ;  Mme.  d'Arblay's  Diary,  1848,  iii. 
1 1 7,  228,  823,  376,  401.]  J.  W.-G. 

BRYCE,  SiB  ALEXANDER  (d.  1832), 
major-general  and  colonel-commandant 
royal  engineers,  entered  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy,  Woolwich,  as  a  cadet  on 
7  Oct.  1782,  and  passed  out  as  a  second 
lieutenant,  royal  artillery,  on  25  Aug.  1787. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  employed 
with  Oaptain  (afterwards  Major-general) 
W.  Mudge  in  carrying  out  (General  Roy's 
system  or  triangulation  for  connecting  the 
meridians  of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  and  in 
the  measurement  of  a  '  base  of  verification ' 
in  Romney  Marsh,  particulars  of  which  will 
be  found  in  '  Phil.  IWis.'  1790.  Bryce  was 
transferred  from  the  royal  artillery  to  the 
royal  engineers  in  March  1789,  and  became 
a  captain  in  the  latter  corps  in  1794.  After 
serving  some  years  in  North  America  and 
the  Mediterranean,  he  found  himself  senior 
engineer  officer  with  the  army  sent  to  Egypt 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  was  present  at  the  landing,  in  the 
battles  before  Alexandria,  and  at  the  sur- 
render of  Cairo,  and  directed  the  siege  opera- 
tions at  Aboukir,  Fort  Marabout,  and  Alex- 
andria. For  his  services  in  Eg^pt  he  received 
the  brevet  rank  of  major  and  permission  to 
wear  the  insignia  of  the  Ottoman  order  of 
the  Crescent.  Subsequently,  as  colonel,  he 
served  some  years  in  Sicily.  lu  the  descent 
on  Calabria  he  commanded  a  detachment  of 
Sir  John  Stuart's  army  that  captured  Dami- 
enti,  and  was  commanding  engineer  in  the 
expedition  to  the  bay  <a  Naples  in  1809 
and  in  the  defence  of  Sicily  against  Murat 
(BtmsuBT,  Narrative).  In  1 814  he  received 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  a  commission  to  report 
on  the  restoration  of  the  fortresses  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  became  a  major-general 
in  1836,  colonel  commandant  Royal 
Engineers  in  1829,  and  in  1890  inspector- 
general  of  fortifications.  Bryce,  who  was 
much  esteemed  in  private  life  as  well  as 
professionally,  died,  after  a  few  hours'  ill- 
ness, at  his  residence,  Hanover  Terrace, 
Regent's  Park,  <m  4  Oct.  1832. 

[Kane's  List  of  OiBcers  R.  Art.  (Woolwich, 
1869);  Phil.  Trans.  1790;  Annual  Army  Lists; 
Wilson's  Expedition  to  f^gypt  (London,  1802); 
BunbajT's  Narrative  of  certain  Passages  in  the 
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latoWar(Londoti,  18S2},pp.329et8eq.;  Papers 
on  subjects  conDectud  with  the  corps  of  B.  En- 
gineeis,  iii.  411 ;  Gent.  Hag.  (ciL)  li.  474.] 

H.M.  C, 

BEYCE,  DAVID  (180»-1876),  architect, 
bom  on  3  April  1803,  was  the  son  of  a  builder 
in  good  businees  in  Edinburgh.  Educated  at 
the  high  school  there,  the  aptitude  for  draw- 
ing which  he  early  displayed  induced  his 
fauer  to  deyote  huu  to  the  profession  of 
architecture,  and  to  give  him  a  thorough 
practical  training  in  his  own  office,  from  which 
ue  passed  to  that  of  William  Bum,  then  the 
leading  architect  in  Edinburgh,  whose  partner 
he  soon  afterwards  became.  The  partner- 
ship was  dissolyed  on  Bum's  remoyal  to 
London  in  1844,  and  Bryce  succeeded  to  a 
yery  large  and  increasing  practice,  to  which 
he  devoted  himself  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  artistixi  temperament  and  untiring  energy 
and  perseyerance.  In  the  course  of  a  busy 
and  successful  career,  which  was  actively 
continued  almost  down  to  his  death,  he  at- 
tained the  foremost  place  in  his  profession  in 
Scotland,  and  designed  important  works  in 
most  of  the  principal  towns  of  that  country. 
Biyce  worked  in  all  styles,  and  at  first  chiefly 
in  the  so-called  Palladlan  and  Italian  lleuais- 
sance,  but  he  soon  devoted  himself  more  ex- 
clusively to  the  Gothic,  particularly  that 
variety  of  it  known  as  Scottish  Baronial, 
of  which  he  became  latterly  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  the  ablest  exponent.  It  was 
in  this  style  that  his  greatest  successes  were 
achieved,  particularly  in  the  erection  and 
alteration  of  mansion  houses  throughout  the 
country,  of  which  at  least  fifty  testify  to 
his  sound  judgment  in  p1anniu<r,  as  well  as 
to  his  appreciation  of  its  opportunities  for 
picttiresque  effects.  The  best  of  his  public 
buildings  in  this  style  arc  probably  Fettes 
College  and  the  Koyal  Infirmary  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  while  the  buildings  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  which  so  largely  contribute  to 
the  beauty  of  the  outline  of  the  Old  Town 
of  Edinburgh,  exhibit  him  at  his  best  in 
the  Italian  ^tyle.  Ills  fame  is,  however, 
mainly  due  to  his  ability  in  reviving  the 
picturesque  French  Gothic,  now  naturalised 
in  Scotland  under  the  name  of  Baronial ;  and, 
to  quote  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  the  year  of  his 
death,  '  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  name  will 
long  be  honourahly  associated  with  much 
that  is  best  and  most  characteristic  in  the 
domestic  architecture  of  later  times.'  Bi-yce 
was  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments,  and, 
though  somewhat  rough  in  manner,  of  a  genial 
and  warm  nature,  which  procured  him  the 
esteem  of  a  large  circle  ot  friends.  In  the 
jear  1830  he  was  elected  an  aj-sociate  of  the 


Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  became  au  academician.  He  was 
also  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
and  oihciated  for  several  years  as  grand  art^ 
tcct  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masonsm  Scotland. 
At  his  death,  which  occurred  on  7  May  1878, 
after  a  short  illness  from  bronchitis,  he  left 
many  important  works  in  course  of  erection, 
which  have  since  been  completed  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  nephew,  who  had  beeu 
for  some  years  his  partner,  and  who  suc- 
ceeded to  his  business.  He  died  unmarried. 
Bryce  attained  a  large  and  lucrative  practice 
long  before  the  days  of  competitions,  and  he 
is  only  known  to  have  produced  one  compe- 
titive design — ^for  the  Albert  Memorial  in 
Edinburgh.  His  idea  was  to  erect  a  sort  of 
peel  tower  or  keep  in  the  castle,  containing 
a  large  vaulted  chamber,  in  which  a  statue 
of  the  prince  should  be  placed.  Perhaps  if 
he  had  been  the  successful  candidate  he  might 
have  added  another  attraction  to  the  town  he 
has  done  so  much  to  adorn.  A  full  list  of 
his  works  is  given  in  the  '  Builder/  27  May 
18?6,  p.  608. 

[Builder,  vol.  xxxiv.  (1876);  Architect,  Tol 
XV.  (1876);  ScoUman  (12  May  1876);  Forty- 
ninth  Annual  Report  of  Conucil  of  the  Bo;«l 
Scottish  Academy  (1876).]  G.  W.  B. 

BRYCE,  JAMES,  the  elder  (1767-1867), 
divine,  was  bom  at  Aiidrie  in  Lanarkshire 
5  Dec.  17C7.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Bryce, 
descended  from  a  famUy  of  small  landowners 
.settled  at  Dechmont  in  that  county,  and  of 
Robina  Allan,  whose  family,  originally  pos- 
sesaed  of  considerable  property  near  Ainlrie, 
had  lost  most  of  it  in  the  troubles  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  which  they  had  es- 
poused the  covenanting  cause. 

The  son,  educated  at  Glasgow  University, 
was  in  1795  ordained  minister  of  the  Anti- 
burgher  Secession  Church  at  Wick,  Caithness. 
He  was  accused  before  the  sj-nod  of  latitudi- 
uarianism  because  he  had  minimised  the  dif- 
ference between  his  own  and  other  denomi- 
nations of  christians,  had  condemned  the 
e.vtreme  assumption  of  power  by  the  clergy, 
and  had  argued  that  the  dogmatic  creeds  of 
the  church  received  too  much  respect  as  com- 
pared with  the  scriptures.  He  was  suspended 
for  two  years,  and  when  restored  to  his  func- 
tions, feeling  some  indignation  at  the  intole- 
rant spirit  which  then  reigned  in  Scotland, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  Ireland, 
where  he  ultimately  settled  in  1805  as  minis- 
ter of  the  antiburgher  congregation  at  Killaig 
in  county  Londonderry.  At  this  time  the 
ministers  of  the  antiburg-her  and  burgher 
hoJies  in  I'lstor  had  been  uSercd  a  share  in 
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fl»i<jfi'i  ftiiiMi,»n  mmnuJ  endowment  paid 
bftlieknd-Iientenant  to  the  presbyterian  mi- 
luten  (abolished  in  1869\  This  had  been 
diitriintedaAafreesift'witnoatconditions;  it 
via  BOW  for  ^liticu  reasons  proposed  jfreatly 
to  increase  its  amount,  but  to  require  tke 
ndpmt  to  first  take  the  oath  of  aUegianoe, 
udtDjiTe  the  lordflieutenant  an  absolute 
ntoMitibeetowaL  The  ministers  of  Bryce's 
doomnation  vehementlj  denounced  these 
tmni,  bat  when  they  found  that  the  stipend 
esaa  not  be  otherwise  obtained,  they  eub- 
oioedandtookit.  He  alone  stood  firm,  hold- 
in;  that  the  requirements  were  dishono«iring 
to  daiit  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  church, 
■ad  ttoded  to  ensUTe  a  minister  of  religion 
tad  to  degrade  his  office.  Although  separated 
thenby  wnn  his  feUow-ministers,  and  unsup- 
ported by  the  parent  church  in  Scotland,  he 
Miatained  his  principles,  and  thus,  as  others 
pidially  gathered  round  him,  became  the 
iiindsof  a  branch  of  the  presbyterian  church 
«Ud  took  the  name  of  the  Associate  Pres- 
bftoTcrf  Ireland.  This  bod^  was  ultimately 
•aitMwith  the  Scottish  united  presbyterian 
dkai^  which  had  b^  that  time  come  to  adopt 
cnilarTiewsof  spiritual  independence.  Mr. 
irjet  was  a  man  of  originality  and  literary 
nltiin,bat  he  published  little  except  several 
Aatenentsof  his  ease  andposition  in  the  ques- 
tuajost  described.  He  died  at  Eillaig,  at  the 
«K  M  Binety,  24  April  1867,  having  preached 
■vice  on  the  sabbath  preceding  his  death. 

[Iifoniation  firom  the  family.] 

BRTCl,  JAMES,  the  younger  (1806- 
\ti'),  schoolmaster  and  geologist,  was  the 
tliiri  wn  of  James  Biyce  (1767-1867)  [q.  v.] 
■d  <rf  Catherine  Annan  of  Auchtermuchty 
>■  R&ihiiie,  and  was  bom  at  Killaig,  near 
Cdetaine,  22  Oct.  1806.    He  was  educated 
fnt  1^  his  father  and  eldest  brother  (the  Rev. 
I^-Ioyce,  still  living),  and  afterwards  at  the 
■iwaity  of  Glassow,  where  he  graduated 
^  in  1838,  having  higUy  distinguished 
^■ndf  in  daarical  studies.   He  had  intended 
'■Bttaijtat  the  bar,  but,  finding  this  beyond 
■i  <a<siis,  adopted  the  profession  of  teaching, 
■sd  became  mathematical  master  in  the  Bm- 
U»  Academy,  a  foundation  school  of  consider- 
i')ie  note  in  Ulster.     In  1836  he  married 
lUigiret,daughterofJame8Youngof  Abbey- 
T'Jte.  coonty  Antrim,  and  in  1846  was  ap- 
V^iMi  to  the  high  school  of  Glasgow,  the 
i*°>Bt  pablic  grammar  school  of  that  city,  ; 
lid  held  this  office  till  his  resignation  in  j 
^1.   He  was  a  brilhant  and  successful  I 
J^cber  both  of  mathematics  and  geography,  , 
*t  Ua  special  interest  lay  in  the  study  of  i 
M^wal  history.    He  devoted  himself  to  geo-  I 

'V^l  leseardMt,  first  in  the  north  of  Ire-  ' 


land,  and  afterwards  in  Scotland  and  nwrtliem 
England.  He  began  in  1834  to  write  and  pub- 
lish articles  on  the  fossils  of  the  lias,  greensand, 
and  chalk  beds  in  Antrim  (the  first  appeared  in 
the  '  Philosophical  Magazine '  for  tnat  year), 
and  these  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir 
K.  Murchison  and  Sir  C.  Lyell  led  to  his 
election  as  a  fellow  of  the  Geological  So(deties 
of  London  and  Dublin.  His  more  important 
papers  (among  which  may  be  found  tiie  flnt 
complete  investigation  and  description  of  the 
structure  of  the  Giant's  Causeway)  appeared 
in  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  London  society, 
others  in  the  '  Proceedings '  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Belfast  and  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Glasgow,  of  which  he 
was  more  than  once  president.  He  also 
wrote  '  A  Treatise  on  Algebra,'  which  went 
through  several  editions,  an  introduction  to 
'  Mathematical  Astronomy  and  Geography,' 
'  A  Cyclopasdia  of  Geography,'  and  a  oook  on 
'Arran  and  the  other  Olyde  Islands,'  with 
special  reference  to  their  geology  and  anti- 
quities. He  was  a  warm  advocate  of  the 
more  general  introduction  into  schools  of  the 
teaching  of  natural  history  as  well  as  natural 
science,  and  set  the  example  of  giving  teaching 
voluntarily  in  these  subjects,  for  which  there 
was  in  his  day  no  regular  provision  in  the  high 
schools  of  Scotland.  In  1858  he  received 
firom  his  university,  in  the  reform  of  which 
he  had  borne  a  leading  part,  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  After  resigning  his  post 
at  Glasgow,  he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  and 
published  his  later  contributions  to  geology 
m  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.'  He  was  a  keen  and  accurate 
ob8erver,and,  having  an  ardent  love  of  nature 
and  great  physical  activity,  continued  his 
field  work  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  with 
unflagging  zeal  to  the  end  of  his  life.  While 
examining  a  remarkable  mass  of  eruptive 
granite  at  InTerfarigaig.on  the  shores  of  J  joch 
Ness,  he  disturbed  some  loose  stones  by  the 
strokes  of  his  hammer,  and  caused  the  blocks 
above  to  fall  on  him,  killing  him  instanta- 
neously, 11  July  1877.  He  was  then  past 
seventy,  but  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  hi? 
mental  as  well  as  physical  powers. 
[Information  from  the  family.] 

BBTDALL,  JOHN  (b.  1635.»),  law- 
writer,  son  of  John  Brydall,  of  Jpsus  College, 
Cambridge,  and  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  of  the  Rolls,  a  captain  in  the  regiment 
of  foot  raised  for  the  king's  service  by  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  a  famous  master  of  pike- 
exercise,  was  a  native  of  Somerset.  He  en- 
tered Queen's  College,  Oxford,  as  a  commoner 
in  1651.  proceeded  B.A.,  entered  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  became  secretary  to  Sir  Harbottle 
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Oiimston,  nuster  of  the  rolls.  He  pnUished 
thirtr-Bix  treatises,  chiefly  on  law,  among 
whiA  are:  1.  'Speculum  Jons  Anglicani, 
or  a  View  of  the  Laws  of  England/  1673. 
2. '  Jus  Sigilli,  or  the  Law  of  England  touch- 
ing the  Four  Principal  Seals,'  1673.  3.  'Jus 
Imaginis,  or  the  Law  of  England  relating 
to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry)*  1678,  1675. 
4.  '  Jus  Criminis,  or  the  Law  touching  cer- 
tain Pleas  of  the  Crown,'  1676.  6. '  Camera 
Regis,  or  a  Short  View  of  London  .  .  . 
cdlected  out  of  Law  and  History,'  1677. 
6.  '  Decus  et  Tutamen,  or  a  Prospect  of  the 
Laws  of  England,'  1679.  7.  '  A  Letter  to  a 
Friend,' on  deroval  authority,  1679.  8. 'The 
Cleigy  Tindicatea,'  1679.  9.  '  Snmmus  An- 
glie  Seneschallas,  a  Survey  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward,' 1680.  10.  '  Jura  Coronse,  His  Ma- 
jesty's Hoyal  Rights  asserted  against  Papal 
Ugnrpations  .  .  .'  1680.  11.  'A  Letter  to 
»  Friend  on  Sovereigntv,'  1681.  12. '  A  New 
Year's  Gift  for  th«  Anti-Prerogative  Men 
.  .  .  wherein  ...  is  discussed  .  .  .  the 
Earl  of  Danbigh's  pardon,'  1683.  18.  'An 
Appeal  to  the  Conscience  of  a  Fanatick.' 
14.  'Ars  tnmsferendi,  or  a  sore  Guide  to 
the  Oonveyancer,' 1697.  16. 'Non  Compos 
Mentis,  or  the  Law  relating  to  Natural  Fools, 
Mad  Folks,  and  Lunatic  Persons,'  1700. 
16.  'Lex  SpuTiorum,  or  the  Law  relating  to 
Bastardy,' 1703.  17.  'A  Declaration  of  the 
Divers  Preheminenoes  .  .  .  allowed  .  .  . 
unto  the  Firstborn  among  His  MaieBiT's  Sub- 
jects the  Temporal  Lords  in  Fariument,' 
1704.  He  also  left  thirty  other  treatises  in 
manuscript.  He  gave  several  of  his  own 
law  treatises  and  some  books  to  the  libraries 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  Middle  Temple. 

[Wood's  Athens  (ed.  Bliss),  iy.  819 ;  Collier's 
Hist.  Diet.  voL  L  ;  Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet.  vii. 
211 ;  Cat.  of  the  Tracts  of  lew  ...  by  John 
Brydall  (1711),  »p.  Rawlinson  MSS.  4to.  8, 867; 
Marvin's  Legal  Bibliography,  146 ;  Sweet's  Law 
Catalogue  (1883),  89.]  W.  H. 

BBTDGES,  GRET,  fifth  Lobs  Crakdos 
(1679P-1621),  bom  about  1679,  was  son  of 
William,  fourth  lord,  by  Mary,  daughter  of 
Sir  Owen  Hopton,  lieutenant  oi  the  Tower  [see 
Bbtsoes,  Sib  John].  His  father  died  on 
18  Nov.  1602,  his  mother  on  23  Oct.  1624 
(Ltsons,  Environt,  iiL  460).  He  was  M.P.  for 
CricMade,  1697.  He  and  his  fanuly  were 
friendly  with  the  Earl  of  Essex.  A  cousin, 
Eliiabeth,  daughter  of  his  uncle  Giles,  third 
lord,  has  been  identified  with  the  fair  Mrs. 
Bridges  to  whom  Essex  showed  so  much  atten- 
tion as  to  offend  the  queen  (SUdnei/  Papen). 
His  father  visited  Essex  at  Essex  House  on  the 
Sunday  morning  (8  Feb.  1600-1)  of  Essex's 
insurrection,  but  be  was  not  deemed  by  the 


government  iar  enoogh  im^ieated  in  the 
conspiracy  to  prevent  his  sitting  on  the  eosor 
mission  appointed  to  try  the  earl.  His  son, 
Grey  Biydges,  was,  however,  suspected  of 
immediate  complicity,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Fleet  prison  with  Cufte  and  others  after  the 
insurrection  (LoneB,  lUiutration*,  iii.  120), 
but  he  was  soon  released.  He  succeeded  his 
&ther  in  the  baTony(18  Nov.  1603),  attended 
James  Fs  parliament  (19  March  1603-4),  was 
made  knight  of  the  Bath  when  Prince  CJharlea 
was  created  duke  of  York  (January  1604-6), 
visited  Oxford  with  James  I  and  was  granted 
the  degree  of  M.A.  (80  Aug.  1606),  and  at- 
tended Prince  Henry's  funeral  in  1612.  In 
all  the  court  masques  and  tournaments 
Chandos  took  an  active  part.  It  was  reported 
at  court  on  9  Sept.  1613  that  a  duel  was  to 
be  fought  by  Chandos  and  the  king's  hr 
vourite,  Lord  Hay,  afterwards  Viscount  Don- 
caster  and  Earl  of  Carlisle.  On  2  July  1609 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  Ditton  Park, 
Buokinghamshirie,  for  life.  In  1610  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  officers  under  Sir  Ed- 
ward Cecil  in  command  of  an  expedition  to 
the  Low  Conntriea  (NetMjrom  CJeaveland, 
1611).  The  emperors  forces  were  besiegins 
Juliers,  and  the  English  had  combined  with 
Holbmd  and  France  to  protect  the  town. 
Lord  Herbert  of  Oherbury  was  Ohandos's 
companion  through  this  campaign.  Ohandos 
lodged  at  Juliers  with  Sir  Horace  Vere,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  much  part  in 
the  fighting  (LoBD  Bssbbb,-!,  Autobiogr(g>lt!/, 
ed.  S.  Lee,  pages  112-13).  On  27  AprU  1613 
Lord  Salisbury  (Sir  Robert  Cecil)  stayed  with 
Chandos  at  Ditton  on  his  journey  to  Bath, 
where  he  died  on  24  May  following.  On 
S8  July  of  the  same  year  Chandos  visited 
Spa  for  his  health.  On  14  July  1616  there 
was  some  talk  of  making  him  president  of 
Wales,  and  on  8  Nov.  1617  he  was  appointed 
to  receive  the  Muscovite  ambassadors  then  in 
England.  His  health  was  still  failing,  and 
after  a  trial  in  1618  of  the  waters  of  Newen- 
ham  Mills  in  Warwickshire,  he  returned  to 
^a,  where  he  died  suddenly  on  10  Aug.  1631. 
His  body  was  brought  to  Sudeley  and  ther* 
buried.  Lucy,  countess  of  Bedford,  writing 
on  30  Aug.  1621,  states  that  his  death  was 
hastened  by  the  Spa  waters.  An  elegy  was 
written  by  Sir  John  Beaumont.  A  few 
years  before  his  death  he  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Ferdinando  Stanley,  earl  of 
Derby,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  George 
and  William.  His  widow  afterwards  bo- 
came  the  second  wife  of  the  infamous  Eail 
of  Castlehaven. 

Chandos  lived  sumptuovsly  at  Sudeley 
Castle ;  thrice  a  week  his  house  was  open  to 
his  neighbours ;  he  was  lavish  in  his  gene- 
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mif  to  the  poor^  and  came  up  to  London 
with  «a  eztraordmarily  elaborate  retinue, 
flk  libenlity  gained  for  him  the  title  of 
'\Bag  of  the  (SrtBwoMfl.'  There  are  very 
msj  rs&iences  in  the  '  State  Papers '  to  a 
imy  quanel  which  Ohandos  inherited  from 
liis  ftther,  and  which  reflects  little  credit  on 
hiidianeter.  His  first  cousin,  Elizabeth, 
ttiriioBi  reference  has  already  been  made, 
ifpNis  to  have  claimed  Sudeley  and  other 
potiof  the  Chandos  property  as  the  daughter 
aid  coheiiiees  of  Qiles,  the  third  lord.  In 
Vm  (Uhs's  lifetime  Orey  Brydges  assaulted 
tba  Iid/g  repreeentative  at  a  conference 
M  to  Mttle  the  dispnte  (June  1602).  In 
ibidlowing  October  it  was  proposed  that 
Qn^ihoald  marry  EUzabeth,  but  finally,  in 
iMember,  when  ne  had  become  fifth  lord 
Saados,  it  was  stated  that  the  oontrorersy 
ud  been  otherwise  '  compounded.'  Imme- 
£itdy  after  James  Ts  accession  Elizabeth 
HRud  Sr  John  Kennedy,  one  of  the  king's 
Seotdt  attendants.  Ohandoe  appears  to  ha.ye 
muted  the  match,  and  it  was  rumoured 
«hr  ia  1604  that  Kennedy  had  a  wife  living 
■Modand.  But  James  I  wrote  to  Ohandos 
(UFbbi  1003-4)  entreating  him  to  overlook 
&  John's  errors  because  of  his  own  love  for 
•Jt  itteadant.  Elizabeth  apparently  left  her 
bbtadand  desired  to  have  the  matter  lestdly 
aunined,  but  as  late  as  1609  the  lawfulness 
i  the  marriage  had  not  been  decided  upon. 
UitdChandoe  declined  to  aid  his  cousin,  and 
1^  died  deserted  and  in  poverty  in  October 
iW7. 

HonceWalpole  credits  Ohandos  with  the 
nthorthip  of  an  anonymous  collection  of 
^j  interesting  essays,  entitled  '  Hone 
SrtwavB,'  1620,  published  by  Edward 
SoB^q.  v.]  Anthony  h  Wood  (Athena, 
i  llOe)  and  Bishop  Kennett  (Meimnr*  of 
'itCtwiduh  Famify,  1708)  state,  however, 
^  Gilbert  CkiTendish,  eldest  son  of  the 
a*  eail  of  Devonshire,  was  the  author  of 
'^wotk.  From  some  topical  references  the 
>^  would  appeal  to  nave  been  written 
•k*  1616.  Several  copies  are  extant  with 
■if  nine  of  Lord  Chandos  inscribed  on 
•ie  titJe-page  in  seventeenth-century  hand- 
^■ny.  Wood  states  that  Gilbert  Caven- 
vk  died  young,  and  the  general  style  of 

S^  mays  predudes  the  supposition  that 
voe  the  production  of  a  youiig  man. 
me  and  Park,  the  editor  of  Walpole, 
•ribnted  the  book  on  this  ground  toWilfiam, 
ihother  of  Gilbert,  but  Dr.  Michael  Lort 
•^  Sir  8.  E.  Brydges  adhered  to  Horace 
"ilpole's  opinion  that  Ghey  Brydges  was  the 
wkor.  The  opposite  o^ion  of  Wood  and 
^■Htt,  tite  earliest  writers  on  the  subject, 
'^'ents  great  weight,  bttt  it  seems  impossible 
'«.  lu. 


to  decide  the  question  finally  witli  the  scanty 
evidence  at  our  disposal. 

Grey  Brydges's  eldest  son,  Gbobse,  who 
became  slrth  Lokd  ChaitooS,  was  a  sturdy 
royalist,  fought  bravely  at  the  first  battle  of 
Newbury,  and  afterwards  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land (see  "WASHBOTTHirB's  BibHotheca  Oloeet- 
trensis).  He  paid  a  large  fine  to  the  parliament 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  killed  Henry  Compton 
in  a  duel  at  Putney  on  13  May  1652,  was 
tried  and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  after 
a  long  imprisonment,  17  May  1654.  He  died 
of  smallpox  in  February  1654-5,  and  was 
buried  at  Sudeley.  He  married  first  Susan, 
daughter  of  Henry,  earl  of  Manchester,  by 
whom  he  had  three  daughters,  and  secondly 
Jane,  daughter  of  John  Savage,  earl  Rivers, 
by  whom  he  had  three  daughters.  His 
brother  William  succeeded  him  as  seventh 
lord  Chandos. 

[State  Paper  Calendars  (Dom.),  I<H>0-21  ; 
Nichols's  Progresses  of  James  I ;  Burka's  Extinct 
Peerage ;  Dagdule's  Baronage ;  Birdges's  Peers 
of  the  Reign  of  James  I,  vol.  i. ;  Wood's  Fasti 
(Bliss);  Notes  and  Queries,  3iid  ear.  viti.  IS, 
6th  ser.  v.  808.  862 ;  Walpola's  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors  (Pork);  Cooper  WUlyams's  Hist,  of 
Sudeley  Castle.]  S.  L. 

BRYDGES,  Sir  HARFORD  JONES 
(1764-1847),  diplomatist  and  author,  was 
the  son  of  Harford  Jones  of  Presteign,  by 
Winifred,  daughter  of  Richard  Hooper  of 
the  Whittem,  Herefordshire,  and  was  bom 
on  12  Jan.  1764.  In  commemoration  of  hie 
descent,  through  his  maternal  grandmother, 
from  the  family  of  Brydges  of  Old  Colwall, 
Herefordshire,  he  assumed,  by  royal  sign 
manual  dated  4  May  1826,  the  additional 
name  of  Brydges.  Early  in  life  he  entered 
the  service  of  tne  East  India  Company,  and, 
acquiring  great  proficiency  in  the  oriental 
languages,  he  was  appointed  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  01  Persia,  where  he  remained  four  years, 
from  1807  to  1811.  On  9  Oct.  1807  he  was 
created  a  baronet.  On  his  return  from  Persia 
he  was  disappointed  of  immediate  prospect  of 
promotion  m  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  resigned  his  connection  with  it. 
Throughout  life  he  cherished  a  warm  interest 
in  the  welfare  both  of  the  Persians  and  the 
natives  of  India.  In  1888  he  published '  The 
Dynasty  of  the  Kajars,  translated  from  the 
original  Persian  manuscript ; '  in  the  follow- 
ing year  *An  Account  of  His  Majesty's 
Mission  to  the  Oourt  of  Persia  in  the  years 
1807-11,  to  which  is  added  a  brief  history 
of  the  Wahanby ; '  and  in  1838  a  '  Letter  on 
the  Present  State  of  British  Interests  and 
Afiiurs  in  Persia,'  addressed  to  the  Marquis 
of  Wdleeley.    In  1843  he  pleaded  the  cause 
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of  the  ameers  of  Scinde  in  a  letter  to  the 
court  of  diructon-  of  the  East  India  Company, ' 
denouncing  the  policy  of  annexation  ana  con-  | 
quest.  In  politics  a  decided  whig,  he  took  ' 
an  active  interest  in  the  election  contests  of 
Radnorshire,  where  he  founded  a  political 
association  known  as  the  Qrey  Coat  Club. 
On  15  June  1831  he  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  university  of  Oxford. 
In  1832  he  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  and 
in  1841  was  appointed  deputy-lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Hereford.  He  died  at  his  seat 
at  Boultibrook,  near  Presteign,  on  17  March 
1847.  By  his  marriaffe  with  Sarah,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Qott,  knight,  of  New- 
land  Park,  Buckinghamshire,  and  widow  of 
Robert  Whitcomb,  of  the  Whittem,  Here- 
fordshire, he  had  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

[Qent.  Mag.  new  series,  xzviii.  86;  Annual 
Register  Ixxxiz.  219;  Morier's  Journey  through 
Peraia  (1812).]  T.  F.  H. 

BBYDOES,  JAMES,  first  Dtjkb  of 
Chandob  (1678-1744),  eldest  son  of  James, 
eighth  lord  Chandos  ^of  Sudeley),  was  bom 
6  Jan.  1673.  His  fatner  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople  in  1680,  and  died 
16  Oct.  1714.  The  son  was  elected  member 
for  the  city  of  Hereford  in  1698,  and  sat  for 
the  same  place  until  the  accession  of  Qeorge  I, 
when  (19  Oct.  1714)  he  was  created  Viscount 
Wilton  and  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  On  30  April 
1719  he  was  created  Marquis  of  Carnarvon 
and  Duke  of  Chandos.  In  1707  he  was  ap- 
pointed paymaster-eeneral  of  forces  abroad, 
a  lucrative  office  wnich  he  held  until  1712. 
He  employed  his  wealth  in  building  a  splen- 
did house  at  Canons,  near  Edgware,  and 
Hgan  another,  of  whicn  only  two  '  pavilions' 
were  finished,  in  Cavendish  Square.  The 
last  was  discontinued  upon  his  buying  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde's  house  in  St.  James's 
Square.  Three  architects  were  employed  and 
the  Italian  painters  Purgotti  ana  Paolucci. 
One  of  '  the  ablest  accountants  in  England ' 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  expenses, 
which  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  2(X),000<. 
Alexander  Blackwell  [q.  v.^  laid  out  the  gar- 
dens. There  was  a  magnificent  chape^  in 
which  was  maintained  a  lull  choir.  Handel 
spent  two  years  at  Canons ;  he  composed 
twenty  antkems  for  the  service,  and  there 

Produced  his  first  English  oratorio, '  Esther.' 
aDecemberl731  Pope  published  his 'EpisUe 
to  Lord  Burlington,  in  which  occurs  the 
famous  description  of  Timon's  villa,  and 
Timon  was  at  once  identified  with  the  Duke 
of  Chandos.  It  was  added  that  Chandos 
had  made  a  present  of  600/.  to  Pope.  In  the 
year  1732  appeared  a  spurious  edition  of  the 
epistle,  to  which  Hogarth  prefixed  a  carica- 


ture representing  Pope  beenatteringthedoke's 
coach.  Pope  Indignantly  denied  the  report  in 
a  letter  to  Gay,  signed  by  his  friend  William 
Cleland  fq.  r.J,  and  published  in  the  news- 
papers or  the  day.  He  denied  it  also  in  his 
private  correspondence  to  Lord  Oxford,Caryll, 
and  Aaron  Hill  (see  Elwin's  Pope,  vi.  330, 
vii.  444,  viii.  292 ;  Aaron  Hills  Workt,  L 
67 ;  and  EpittU  to  Arbutknot,  v.  876).  He 
inserted  a  coinpliment  to  Chandos  in  the 
epistle  on  the  '  Characters  of  Men,  first  pub- 
hshed  in  February  1733:— 

Thus  gradons  Chandos  is  beloved  at  night. 

In  spite  of  certain  inapplicable  details,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Pope  took  some  hints 
from  Canons,  and  should  have  anticipated  the 
application.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  had  received  any  favours 
from  Chandos.  A  refusal  to  answer  the  charge 
would  have  been  better  than  a  denial  which 
rather  strengthened  the  general  belief.  The 
point  is  discussed  in  Mr.  Conrthope's  intro- 
duction to  the '  Epistle  to  Burlii^[ton '  (PoPB, 
Poetical  Works,  lii.  161-6).  Warhurton,  in 
the  edition  of  1761, stated  thatsomeof  Pope's 
lines  were  fulfilled  by  the  speedy  disappear- 
ance of  Canons — thus,  by  an  odd  oversight, 
confirming  the  application  which  he  denied. 

Defoe,  in  his  'Tour  through  Ghreat  Britain' 
(1726),  describes  the  splendours  of  Canons 
in  terms  which  recall  Timon's  villa.  He 
says  that  there  were  120  persona  in  &mily 
(though  Pope  tells  Hill  that  there  were  not 
100  servants),  and  says  that  the  choir  enter- 
tained  them  every  day  at  dinner.  A  poem 
called  '  Canons ;  or,  the  Vision '  (by  Gildon)i 
was  published  in  1717,  and  another,  on  th< 
same  subject,  by  S.  Humphreys,  in  172& 
Chandos  got  into  difficulties  by  speculative 
investments,  and  in  1784  Swift,  in  his  versei 
on  *  the  duke  and  the  dean,'  says  that  '  all 
he  got  by  fraud  is  lost  by  stocks.'  He  Uf 
cuses  Chandos  of  neglecting  an  old  friend  01 
becoming '  beduked.'  He  had  asked  Chando^ 
(31  Aug.  1784)  to  present  some  Irish  record) 
formerly  belonging  to  Lord  Clarendon  (lordj 
lieutenant  in  1686)  to  the  university  « 
Dublin.  The  failure  of  the  request  probabH 
annoyed  him.  Swift,  in  his  '  Characters  a 
thedourt  of  Queen  Anne,' had  called  Chanda 
'  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  but  a  great  cofli 
plier  with  every  court.'  ' 

In  April  1721  the  duke  was  appoinb 
governor  of  the  Charterhouse,  and  on  26  An 
lord-lieutenant  of  Herefordshire  and  Radna 
shire.  He  was  re-appointed  in  1727  on  1 
accession  of  George  II,  bu*  resigned  the  Ion 
lieutenancy  of  Herefordshire  in  1742,  ^ 
was  chancellor  of  the  university  of  St. 
drewa.  He wastbrice married:  first, on 27 Fd 
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1687,  to  Htij,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lake 
«f  CuMMU;  tecondlv,  to  (Tassandra,  daughter 
of  Sir  F.  Willonghby ;  and  thirdlr,  to  Lydia 
CtthiritiB,  dau^ter  of  John  Vanhattem, 
widow  of  Sir  Thomas  DaTall,  M.P  He  died 
9  Ang.  1744.  He  was  buried  under  a  gor- 
geou  ooDoment  at  Stanmore  Parva,  in  the 
cfaarch  wiiich  he  had  rebuilt  in  1716. 

Tbthoaie  was  sold  hv  auction  for  the  ma^ 
teriala  on  the  duke's  death.  One  William 
HaDet  {Oait.  Map.  liL  46)  built  a  house 
-with  some  of  them  on  the  vaults  of  the  old 
one.  Hie  itaircase  was  re-erected  in  Chester- 
&U  Hooae,  and  the  statue  of  Oeorge  I  helped, 
tili  187S,  to  make  Leicester  Square  hideous. 

Qaidoi  was  succeeded  in  the  dukedom  bv 
hiitecaad  son,  Henry,  five  sons  having  died 
idm  Um.  The  second  doke  married  Mary 
Bniee^  who  died  14  Aug.  1738,  and  in  1744 
Ame  Wells.  The  story  is  told  that  he 
koogfatkr  from  her  former  husband,  a  bru- 
tal oetler  at  Newbury,  who  happened  to  be 
(uSang  her  for  sale  as  the  duke  was  passing 
tbxvn  the  town  (Notet  and  Quenet,  4tn 
mcrim). 

[OnUi^s  FMrage  (1779),  u.  1S7-9:  Haw- 
tta'iBiAonrof  Morie,  p.  832;  Lysona's  Envi- 
mi  tf  Loaaon.  iL  670-8 ;  Thome's  Enviioiis 
itlmiaa  (1876),  ppw  72-4.]  L.  & 

BKTDOES,  SxB  JOHN,  first  Baboh 
(^iisos  (1490  P-1666),  eldest  son  of  Sir 
eie»  Brydges  or  Brugges  (d.  1511)  of  Cober^ 
lif,  Gloucesterahire,  Dy  Isabel  Bsynham,  is 
SK«d  to  hawe  been  born  about  1490,  but  the 
te  WIS  prolMtbljr  earlier.  He  was  descended 
km  the  Giles  Bridges  who  married  Alice,  the 
^w^ter  and  coheuesa  of  Sir  John  Chandos 
ii- 1430),  the  last  male  representatire  in  the 
&Mt  Une  of  the  ancient  Chandos  &mily.  He 
mknighted  in  France  in  1613 ;  accompanied 
Bosy  VHI  to  Calais  in  October  1632,  when 
Hbuj  risited  Francis  I ;  was  with  Henry  "VTH 
itBookcne  in  15S3;  was  appointed  constable 
rf  Sadeky  Castles  Gloucestershire,  in  1538 ; 
it>^«i«d  Henry  Vm  as  a  groom  of  the 
pTT  diamber  when  the  king  received  Anne 
'Ci«Tee  in  16S9;  was  at  Boulogne  in  1544, 
*lKa  he  was  appointed  deputy-governor  of 
fe  city ;  and  m  1549  was  fighting  there 
lUMt  the  French.  He  was  a  rigid  catho- 
k,  nd  on  Mary's  accession  became  lieute- 
■nt  of  the  Tower  of  London.  Through  the 
Ik  half  of  Muy's  rei^  he  took  an  active 
IBtia  public  amirs.  In  February  1563-4 
•  *ai  engaged  in  repressing  Wyatt's  rebel- 
'•o,  tad,  an«r  rainlj  attempting  to  obtain 
na4er  bom  the  qaeen  to  fire  the  Tower 
P>t  m  the  insurgents  who  had  gathered 
« '.it  Soothwark  side  of  the  river,  himself 
''^wni  the  gunners  to  begin  the  attack.  It 


was  thus  that  Wyatt  was  induced  to  leave 
his  position  and  march  on  London  by  way  of 
Kingston.  On  8  Feb.  Wyatt  was  placed  in  the 
custody  of  Brydges,  who  handled  him  some- 
what roughly.  Brydges  attended  his  pri- 
soner Lady  Jane  Grey  to  the  scaffold  on 
12  Feb.,  and  was  so  charmed  by  her  gentle- 
ness as  to  be^  her  to  give  him  some  memorial 
of  her  in  writing.  She  granted  the  request 
by  inscribing  a  very  pathetic  farewell  to  him 
in  an  Engliui  prayer-book,  which  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum  (Harl.  MS.  2343).    On 

18  March  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  placed 
in  his  keeping,  but  she  was  removed  on 

19  May  in  consequence  of  the  lenience  which 
he  displayed  towards  her  (Bubket,  H^fbrma- 
Hon,  ed.  Focock,  ii.  680V  On  8  ApiU  1664 
Brydges  was  created  lord  Chandoe  of  Sudeley. 
Ten  days  later  he  mnde  arrangements  for  the 
execution  of  Wyatt,  and  in  the  following 
June  resigned  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower 
to  his  brother  Sir  Thomas,  whom  Bishop  lUd- 
ley  and  other  prisoners  of  the  time  mention 
as  frequenting  Sir  John's  table  and  uding 
him  in  his  duties  during  the  previous  months 
of  the  year.  In  February  1564-5  Mary  ad- 
dresaed  an  autograph  order  to  Chandos  to 
superintend  the  execution  of  Bishop  Hooper 
at  Gloucester  (Wood,  Lettert  of  tlhistrumi 
Ladies,  iii.  282-6),  and  on  21  March  1555-6 
he  is  stated  by  Foxe  to  have  been  present  at 
Oxford  at  the  death  of  Cranmer,  but  the  evi- 
dence of  an  eyewitness  of  the  execution  makes 
it  clear  that  Chandos's  brother  Sir  Thomas 
took  his  place  there.  Chandos  died  at  Sude- 
ley Castle  12  April  1666,  and  was  buried 
with  heraldic  ceremony  on  8  May  in  Sudeley 
Church  (Machtn,  Diary,  Camd.  Soc.  pp.  183, 
366).  He  married  Elizabeth,  daugnter  of 
Edward,  lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  who  died 
29  Dec.  1659,  and  was  buried  (3  Jan.  1669- 
1660)  in  Jesus  Chapel,  afterwards  St.  Faith's, 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  An  epitaph  in  Eng- 
lish verse,  printed  by  Stow,  was  engraved  on 
her  tomb  (Stow,  Survey,  ed.  Strype,  iii.  145). 

Edmund,  the  eldest  survivinp  son,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title;  married  Dorothy,  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Bray;  served  in  france  in 
Henry  VIII's  reifrn ;  fought  at  Musselburgh 
under  Somerset  27  Sept.  1647,  when  he  was 
created  a  knight  banneret,  and  at  St.  Quentiu 
in  1566;  became  K.G.  17  June  1672,  and 
died  11  Sept.  1573.  George  Gascoigne  wrote 
a  poem  in  praise  of  his  eldest  daughter, 
Katherine  (Fercy  Ballads,  1765,  ii.  150). 
Giles,  son  of  Edmund,  bom  in  1547,  became 
third  lord  Chandos ;  was  M.P.  for  Gloucester- 
shire in  1572;  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
l.")92  at  Siiddey,  where  tlie  queen  had  visited 
his  wife  4  Aug.  1574;  married  Lady  Frances 
Clinton,  and  died  21  Feb.  1593-4.    His  wife 
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lived  till  1623,  and  was  buried  at  Cheyneys. 
Qiles  died  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded 
as  fourth  lord  Chandos  by  his  brother  Wil- 
liam, the  father  of  Grey  Brydges  [q.  v.] 

Sib  THOMA.B  Bbtdges,  the  &st  lord  Chan- 
dos's  brother,  and  his  successor  in  the  lieute- 
nancy of  the  Tower,  was  in  1648  steward 
of  the  hundred  of  Ohadlington  and  of  the 
royal  manors  of  Burford  and  Minster  Lorell,  j 
and  keeper  of  the  forest  of  "Whichwood  and 
of  the  parks  of  Loneley  and  Combury.  Ed-  | 
ward  VI  granted  him  many  abbey  lauds.  , 
He  resided  at  Combury,  and  was  buried  at  [ 
Ohadlington  in  1669.  His  son  Thomas  was 
drowned  off  London  Bridge  on  10  Aug.  1553 
(Machtn,  Diary,  p.  41 ;  Slow,  Chronicle). 
RicnAHB,  another  brother  of  the  first  lord 
Chandos,  was  knighted  at  Mary's  coronation 
(2  Oct.  1563) ;  was  sheriff  of  Berkshire  in 
1666-6,  and,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  trial  of  Julius  or  Josceline  Palmer  at 
Newbury  (16  July  1656),  made  'a  gentle 
offer '  to  the  prisoner  of  meat,  drink,  books, 
and  10/.  yearly  if  he  would  live  with  him 
and  renounce  his  errors.  Pulmer  declined  the 
o£fer,  and  suffered  at  the  stake.  Sir  Richard 
died  in  September  1558. 

[Dngdale's  Baronage  ;  Letters  and  Papers  of 
Henry  VUI,  ed.  Brewer  and  Oairdner;  Cal. 
State  Papers,  Dom.  1647-90;  SirS.  E.Brydge8's 
Stemmata  llhistratji,  p.  99 ;  Cooper  Willyams's 
History  of  SuHeley  Ca-^tle,  1790;  Chronicle  of 
Calais  (Camd.  Soc"),  pp.  42,  176,  177;  Machvn's 
Diary  (Camd.  See),  passim ;  Chronicle  of  Queen 
Jane  and  Queen  Mary,  pp.  18,  68,  o7,  76  ;  Wrio- 
tliesleys  Chron.  (Camd.  Soc);  Fronde's  History 
of  England ;  Nichols's  Progresses  of  Eliz.  i.  543, 
iii.  136.]  S.  L. 

BRYDGES,  SiK  SAMUEL  EGERTON 
(1762-1 8<i7),  editor  of  early  English  litera- 
ture and  genealogist,  was  bom  at  the  manor- 
house  of  %\'ootton,  situated  between  Canter- 
bury and  Dover,  on  30  Nov.  1762,  and  was 
the  second  son  of  F.ilward  Brydges  (or 
Bridges)  '>l'Wootton,bv  Jemima,  daughter  of 
William  i;j;erton,  LL.D.,  prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury and  chancellor  of  Hereford.  He  was 
educated  at  Maidstone  School,  at  the  King's 
School.  Canterbury,  ami  ( I'rom  October  1780 
till  Christmas  17j»2)  at  (Queens'  College,  Cam- 
bridge. On  leaving  the  university  he  was 
entered  of  the  Middle  Tem]>le,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  November  1787.  He  never, 
however,  )>ractised,  and  retired  in  1702  to 
Denton  C'mvt,  a  seat  which  he  had  purchased 
near  his  hirtUjdace  in  Kent.  From  his  boy- 
hood Bridges  had  had  a  passion  for  reading, 
and  had  sacrificed  his  degree  at  college  by 
'  giving  himself  up  to  F.npli-ih  poetry.'  His 
fir-t  literary  venture  was  made  in  March 
1785,  when  he  piilili-heil  a  volume  of  poems, 


among  which  the  earliest  pieces  are  son 
sonnets  dated  1782.  A  fourth  and  much  ei 
larged  edition  of  his  miscellaneous  poeti 
appeared  in  1807.  The  volume  of  1786  wi 
coldly  received,  and  Brydges  continued  to  1 
much  disheartened,  even  though  his  novel 
'  Mary  de  Clifford '  (1792)  and  '  Arthur  Fit 
albim' (1798),  obtained  some  poprdarity.  I 
was  by  nature  shy  and  proud,  yet  morbid 
sensitive  and  egotistic,  and  being  torment* 
by  an  extraordinary  thirst  for  literary  fen 
he  WHS  unhappily  led  to  mistake  his  deligi 
in  reading  great  works  of  literature  for  1 
evidence  of  his  rapacity  to  produce  simil 
works  himself.  From  the  extremely  nai' 
self-portraiture  of  his  rambling  but  interes 
ing  '  Autobiography,'  there  can  be  no  dou 
that  he  imagined  himself  a  poet  and  a  mi 
of  geniiis.  His  poetry,  however,  is  of  ti 
most  mediocre  description,  recalling  the  dui 
est  efforts  of  Bowles  or  Thomas  Warton.  ( 
his  useful  labours  as  a  bibliographer  ai 
editor  he  is  inclined  to  speak  with  coDtem{ 
'  These  were  unworthy  pursuits  ...  to 
overlaid  the  fire  of  my  bosom  .  .  .  they  so 
pressed  in  me  that  self-confidence  witho 
which  nothing  great  can  be  done,  and  boa 
my  enthusiastic  spirits  in  chains.  He  fl 
smouldered  within,  and  made  me  disco 
tented  and  unhappy.'  Indulging  in  this  am 
bilit  intania,  he  easily  persuaded  himself  ti 
his  failure  as  an  author  was  due  to  the  m 
direction  of  his  own  energies,  and  especial 
to  the  jealous  machinations  of  enemies  hi 
tile  tonis  fame.  At  Denton  he  got  on  baJ 
with  his  neighbours,  'the  book-hating  squin 
and  was  embarrassed  in  his  money  affai 
yet  his  life  there  between  the  years  1797  « 
1810  was  not  altogether  imhappy,  and  n 
productive  of  much  literary  work.  He  p 
duced,  among  other  books,  an  edition  of  I 
ward  Phillips's  '  Theatrum  I'oetarum  Anj 
canorura'  (1800),  with  large  additions;  « 
began  in  1806  a  new  and  augmented  editi 
of  Collins's  'Peerage  of  England,'  a  w( 
which  was  eventually  published  in  1812 
nine  volumes,  8vo.  In  1805-9  he  publisi 
the  ten  volumes  of  his  '  Ceusur*  Ldtenu 
contain  ing  Titles,  Abstracts,  and  OpinioDl 
old  English  Books,  with  original  Disqu 
tions,  Art  ides  of  Biography,  and  other  li 
rarv  .Anticinities.' 

In  1789  Brydges's  taste  for  genealogy  i 
turned  to  practical  account,  for  in  Octobei 
that  year  he  persuaded  his  elder  brother,  i 
liev.  Edward  Tymewell  Brydges,  to  ptttf 
ward  his  claim  to  the  barony  of  Cnan4 
The  case  came  on  for  hearing  before  the  ce 
mitlee  of  privili'ges  of  the  House  of  Lo 
on  1  June  1790,  and  more  than  twenty- 
h''arings  took  place  at  intervals.     New  ( 
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daoM  mt  brought  &irwiad  fron  time  to 
time,  and  the  matter  was  not  finally  settled 
till  June  1808,  when  a  majority  of  the  lords 
RsolTed  that  the  claim  to  the  title  and 
ipitj  of  Baron  Chandoe  had  not  been 
aade  out.  Biyd^,  who  was  the  moying 
firit  (m  the  claimant's  side,  was  gteatly 
■unified,  and  never  ceased  to  maintain  in 
iiiwritings  that  the  claim  was  Just.  He  in- 
idted  a  special  account  of  tJie  Ohandos  case 
is  hit  edition  of  Collins's  '  Peera^,'  and  in 
I'^l  wrote  his  '  Lex  Teme,  a  Discussion  of 
liH  Uw  of  England  regarding  Claims  of  in- 
lioitaUe  Rights  of  Peerage,'  to  prove  that 
Iff  tlie  oommon  law  he  was  not  bound  to 
ude  by  the  peers'  decision,  which  did  not 
tite  6tuQ  him  the  right  to  resort  to  a  legal 
Bill  bjr  joiy.  The  Bnrdges,  however,  never 
Ktiully  appealed  to  the  law  courts,  though 
E^Dton,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  was 
Mcutomed  to  style  himself  'Per  legem 
tsiB,  Baron  CSiandos  of  Sudeley.'  The 
Ckodoe  case  was  in  1834  made  the  subject 
i  I  thorough  investigation  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Siitx,  l«ncaster  herald,  who  in  his  book 
siting  to  it  ccmclusively  proves  that  the 
im  Tag  not  well  founded.  John  Brydges, 
ast  baron  Chandos  [q.  v.]  (created  by  patent 
J  lo»4),  had  three  sons,  Edmund,  Charles, 
cd  Anthony.  After  his  death  the  barony 
iocended  to  nis  eldest  son,  E!dmund,and  then 
stlie  heiis  male  of  Edmund.  On  the  failure 
d  tbt  line,  the  baroi^  passed  to  the  heiis 
ale  of  Charles,  second  son  of  the  first  Lord 
^sados,  and  this  line  became  extinct  in 
i''B8.  Edward  Tymewell  Brydges,  who  then 
!>Be  fitrward,  claimed  the  barony  as  the 
''noidsnt  of  Anthony,  the  third  son  of  the 
is  iMron  Chandos.  He  traced  back  his 
Wat  through  the  Bridges  of  "Wootton  to  a 
■Wain  Edward  Bridges  of  Maidstone  (bap- 
'vd  25  March  1603),  who  was,  according  to 
^  claimant's  contention,  the  grandson  of 
ialony  Brydges,  the  third  son  ofthe  original 
8u!Bi  Chandos.  The  connection  of  Edward 
iiteg  of  Maidstone  with  .\nthony  Brydges 
•■iSoweTerjStrenuouBly  denied  by  the  claim- 
at'j  opponents,  and  was  certainly  not  satis- 
■tomy  proved  by  him.  The  counsel  for  the 
Tin  showed,  moreover,  that  there  were  good 
Enuds  for  believing  that  the  claimant  was 
"^j  descended  from  an  obscure  family  of  yeo- 
Mi  of  the  name  of  Bridges  who  had  lived  at 
%yedown,  near  Canterbury,  and  who  were 
•a*  mcotmected  with  the  Chandos  family. 
-WW  ftnther  suggested  by  the  crown — and, 
"wEng  to  Mr.  Beltz,  not  without  good 
*wi — that  there  had  been  foul  play  with 
(Rfkngistera  and  other  documents  in  order 
^  *pport  the  claim.  No  distinct  attempt, 
■'■*^T«,  seems  to  have  been  made  to  bring 


home  the  charge  of  falsification  to  any  par- 
ticular person.  Li  1808,  five  years  after 
the  decision  of  the  Chandos  case,  Egerton 
Brydges  accepted  with  considerable  gratifi- 
cation the  knighthood  of  the  Swedish  order 
of  St.  Joachim.  He  henceforward  wrote 
after  his  name  the  letters  K. J.,  styling  him- 
self '  Sir,'  though  of  course  without  heraldic 
propriety.  He  was  not  created  an  English 
baronet  till  1814. 

In  October  1810  Brydges  removed  from 
Denton  to  Lee  Priory  at  Ickham,  near  Can- 
terbury, the  residence  of  his  eldest  son.  In 
1812  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Maidstone,  and 
sat  in  parliament  till  1818.  He  seldom 
^ke  in  the  house,  though  he  took  an  active 
part  in  connection  with  the  poor  laws  and 
the  Copyright  BiU.  During  this  period  he 
managed  to  find  time  for  a  good  deal  of  lite- 
rary work.  In  1813  a  private  printing  press 
had  been  established  at  Lee  Priory  by  a  com- 
positor and  a  pressman  (Johnson  and  War- 
wick). Brydges  engaged  to  provide  'copy' 
gratuitously,  and  the  printers  undertook  to 
pay  all  expenses,  making  what  profits  they 
could.  The  editions  of  the  various  worlcs 
issued  from  the  press  were  purposely  limited 
to  a  small  number  of  copies,  and  were  sold 
by  the  printers  to  book-collectors  at  high 
pocioes.  In  spite  of  these  arrangements,  con- 
siderable expenses  were  incurred  by  Brydges 
and  his  son,  though  the  press  was  not  mially 
given  up  till  about  December  1822.  A  list 
of  the  books  printed  at  Lee  Priory  Press 
will  be  found  in  Lowndes's  '  Bibliographer's 
Manual'  (vi.  218-25).  By  the  works— 
chiefly  reprints — ^produced  at  the  press  under 
his  editorship,  Brydges  justly  clamis  to  have 
rendered  a  service  to  the  students  of  old 
English  literature,  particularly  literature  of 
the  Elizabethan  period.  Among  his  produc- 
tions ware  many  rare  and  interesting  tracts, 
especially  poetical,  which  had  hitherto  been 
unknown,  or  only  accessible  to  rich  collec- 
tors, 'such  as  poems  of  Nicholas  Breton 
and  William  Browne,  Raleigh  and  Margaret, 
duchess  of  Newcastle,  Davison's  "  Rhapsody," 
Robert  Glreene's  "Groatsworth  of  Wit,"  Lord 
Brook's  "  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sydne;r,"  and  the 
of  Newcastle's  "Autobiogn 


ography."' 
phical  works  at  this 


Duchess 

Brydges's  chief  1  „  . 
period  of  his  life  were  the  four  volumes  of 
the  'British  Bibliographer'  (1810-14),  in 
which  he  was  assisted  bv  Mr.  J.  Haslewood, 
and  the  'Eestituta,  or  iKtles,  Extracts,  and 
Characters  of  Old  Books  in  English  Lite- 
rature revived '  (4  vols.  1814-16).  He  also 
compiled  '  Excerpta  Tudoriana,  or  Extracts 
from  Elizabethan  Literature  with  a  criti- 
cal Preface'  (2  vols.  1814-18),  and  wrote  a 
series  of  original  essays  called  '  The  Sylvan 
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Wanderer'  (2vol8.  181S-17),  and  a  poem 
called '  Bertram.' 

From  June  1818  Brydtfes  lived  entirely 
abroad  till  tbe  time  oi  hia  death,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  a  visit  to  England  from 
June  1826  to  October  1828.  In  his  '  Recol- 
lections of  Foreign  Travel'  (2  vols.  1825)  he 
has  ^ven  an  account  of  his  movements  and 
opinions  till  about  November  1824.  He  lived 
principally  at  Geneva,  apparently  in  greater 
peace  of  mind,  and  was  still  actively  engaged 
meriting.  Among  his  bibliographical  works 
of  this  period  are  his  '  Bes  Literarise '  (3  vols. 
Nanles,  Rome,  (Jeneva,  1821-2),  his  'Poly- 
anUiea  Librorum  Vetustiorum,'  Geneva,  1822, 
and  '  Cimelia,'  Geneva,  1823.  Later  on,  in 
1881,  he  published  the  '  Lake  of  Geneva,'  a 
blank  verse  poem  in  seven  books ;  the '  Anglo- 
Gknevan  Cntical  Journal'  for  18S1;  'Lex 
Terrffi'  (1831),  and  his  book  entitled  'The 
Autobiography,  Times,  Opinions,  and  Con- 
temporaries of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges '  (2  vola. 
1834).  He  died  at  Campagne,  Gros  Jean, 
near  Geneva,  on  8  Sept.  1837. 

Brydgea  was  twice  married :  first  to  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  the  Rev.  "William  Dejovas 
Byrche,  of  the  Black  Friars,  Canterbury,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters; 
and  secondly  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
"William  Robinson,  rector  of  Burfield,  Berk- 
shire, by  whom  he  had  several  sons  and 
daughters.  His  eldest  son,  Thomas  Barrett 
Brydges  (of  Lee  Priory),  entered  the  army, 
and  died  before  his  father,  who  was  succeeded 
in  his  title  by  his  second  son  (by  his  first 
wife),  John  "William  Egerton  Brydges,  who 
served  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  died  1 6  Feb. 
1858,  aged  87.  He  was  unmarried,  and  his 
half-brother,  F.  Hanley  Head  Brydges,  be- 
came the  third  baronet  (Ann.  Beg.  1858,  c. 
389 ;  Gent.  Mag.  March  1858,  p.  342). 

[Brydges's  Autobiofjraphy,  2  vols.  1834  (each 
vol.  contaios  a  portrait  of  the  author);  Collins's 
Peerage  of  England  (ed.  Brydges),  vi.  704-40 ; 
Beltz's  A  Review  of  the  Cbandos  Peerage  Case 
(l834);  Gent.  Mag.  November  1837.  For  the 
ti  ties  of  Brydges's  verjr  numerous  writings.'several 
of  which  are  necessarily  excluded  from  this 
article,  see  Lowndes's  JJililiogrspher's  Manual,  i. 
and  vi.  (Appendix),  218-2.5,  and  the  Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.]  W.  "W. 

BRYDON,  "WILLIAM  (1811-1873),  a 
surgeon  in  the  Bengal  army,  was  descended 
from  a  Scotch  border  family,  one  member  of  \ 
which  had  distinguished  himself  as  provost 
of  Dumfries  during  a  siege  of  that  town,  while 
another,  ■nho  farmed  his  owti  land,  had  horsed 
a  troop  of  cavalry  for  the  Pretender.  He  was 
bom  m  London  9  Oct.  1811,  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  as 
au  as-I»tant-sui_'  ju  in  Octohrr  1835.   .4fter 


serving  in  India  with  various  legimenl 
British  and  native.  In  the  course  of  whic 
service  he  was  sent  on  escort  duty,  first  wil 
the  commander-in-chief,  Sir  Henry  Fane,u 
a  few  months  afterwards  with  the  govemo 
^neral.  Lord  Auckland,  to  the  court  of  Rti 
jit  Singh  at  Lahore,  he  was  despatched  i 
1839  in  medical  charge  of  a  regiment  of  nstii 
infantry  to  Afghanistan. 

On  the  fatal  retreat  from  Cabul,  Brydo 
with  five  other  British  officers,  managed  i 
escape  as  far  as  Fattehabad.  Li  the  neigl 
bourhood  of  this  place  his  companions  wa 
all  slain,  and  he  alone,  wounded,  and  wellni) 
exhausted  by  hunger  and  fati^e,  reached  J« 
lalabad,  then  held  by  a  British  and  natii 
force  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Sd 
He  served  in  the  subsequent  defence  of  Jell 
labad,and,returningto  Cabul  with  Sir  Geoij 
Pollock's  army  of  retribution,  accompanied 
back  to  India.  Fiften  years  later  the  mi 
tiny  of  the  Bengal  army  found  Brydon  ( 
Lucknow,  where  it  was  his  lot  again  to  sen 
with  a  beleaguered  garrison,  and  where  1 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  course  of  tl 
siege.^  In  a  general  order  issued  by  Ixn 
Canning  on  the  defence  of  Lucknow,  Brydo 
was  referred  to  in  terms  of  special  landatioi 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
companion  of  the  Bath,  and  retired  from  tl 
Indian  service  in  1859.  The  latter  yeais  i 
his  life  were  passed  in  Scotland,  wnere  i 
1862  he  joined  the  Highland  rifles  milit 
regiment,  now  called  the  cjrd  battalion  Se 
forth  (Duke  of  Albany's)  Highlanders.  £ 
died  at  Westfield,  in  the  county  of  Boss,  ( 
20  March  1873. 

[Kaye's  History  of  the  War  in  A%hanistt 
Srd  edit.  1874,  p.  889  ;  Calcutta  Gazette,  8  D« 
1857  ;  family  papers.]  A.  J.  A. 

BRYDONE,  PATRICK  (17S6-18U 
traveller  and  author,  son  of  Robert  Brydoi 
(1687  ?-l 761),  minister  of  Coldingham,  1 
his  wife  Elizabeth  {d.  1764),  daughter 
John  Dysart,  his  predecessor  at  Coldin 
ham,  was  bom,  probably  at  Coldingham,  ( 
5  Jan.  1736.  He  '  received  an  ezcelle 
education  at  one  of  the  universities,'  ai 
appears  to  have  been  for  a  short  time 
the  army.  The  study  of  electricity, 
which  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Franklin  hi 
recently  attracted  attention,  occupied  hi 
as  a  young  man,  and  he  travelled  throai 
Switzerland,  making  experiments  in  ele 
tricity.  In  1767,  soon  after  his  retui 
he  went  abroad  again  with  Mr.  Beckfo 
of  Somerly  and  two  others  as  travi 
ling  preceptor.  In  1770  he  made  a  to 
witli  these  gentlemen  through  Sicily  ai 
Malta,  the   forracr   island   bi'ins:  but  litl 
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knonn  to  tnTellen  of  that  time.  This  tour 
infiM  the  (ttbject  of  his  book,  'A  Tour 
tlraagh  Sicily  and  Malta,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  William  Beckford,  Esq.,  of  So- 
ocrly  in  Suffolk,'  published  in  177S.  It  was 
SiToanbly  reviewed  {MonMy  Seoiew,  slix.), 
nd  so  well  reeeiyed  by  the  reading  public, 
Uut  it  went  through  seven  or  eight  editions 
is  England  in  his  lifetime,  and  was  also  trans- 
kled  into  French  and  Oennan  {Brit.  Mia. 
Cit.)  In  Italr,  nine  years  after  its  public»- 
tjon,  Count  Boich  published  a  volume  of 
'Litlen  toaerve  as  Supplement  to  the  Voyage 
iiSicQy  and  Malta  of  Mr.  Brydone.'  And 
tbe  writer  of  his  biographv  in  the  'Annual 
Biognphy'  nys: '  It  may  be  fitirly  doubted, 
ifi«r  toe  lapse  of  near  fifty  eventful  years, 
vbether  there  be  any  publication  of  a  sunilar 
iiiid  (0  deserving  of  notice  as  the  one  now 
Oder  eonsidenition.'  Haying  returned  to 
Eaglud  in  1771,  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
<t  tbe  Royal  Society  in  the  end  of  1772  or 
l«gianim  erf  1778  (PM.  Traru.)  He  was 
iIm  a  F.R.S.  of  Edinburgh  and  a  F.S  A. 
Besides  his  book,  he  wrote  occasional  papers, 
Mj  on  electricity,  which  were  published 
mb' Philosophical  Transactions.^  He  held 
'ieeomptiollenhip  of  the  stamp  office  from 
lu9  till  death.  His  later  years  were  spent 
intiiement,  and  he  died,  on  19  June  1818^ 
tLcnnel  House,  Berwickshire. 

[Anraal  Bi(^.  ir.  85-111 ;  OeDt.Hag.lzzzviii. 
;t  t  p.  643;  Hew  Scott's  Paati,  ii.  431.1 

G.  V.  B. 
BETDSON.  THOMAS  (1806-1866),poet, 
*u  born  in  Olasgow  in  1806.  After  com- 
l^itiiig  courses  of  study  at  the  universities  of 
MigDw  and  Edinburgh  he  became  a  licen- 
tute  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland. 
E«  officiated  as  assistant  successively  in  the 
XiddleChurch,  Oreenock,  in  Oban,  and  in  Kll- 
Mlcohn,and  in  18S9  was  ordained  minister  of 
'''an  Chapel,  near  Paisley.  In  1842  he  was 
jiaented  to  the  parish  of  Kilmalcolm,  where 
keRmained  till  nis  death,  which,  after  some 
.in  of  impaired  health,  took  place  suddenly, 
^  iuL  1855.  He  was  the  author  of  two 
'^^'Smes  of  verse,  the  one,  under  the  title  of 
'f-WM,'  published  in  1829,  and  the  other,  en- 
tiU '  Pictures  of  the  Past,'  in  1882.  He  also 
'Wiboted  to  the '  Edinburgh  Literary  Jour> 
<  the  'Bepublic  of  Letters,'  a  Glasgow 
Nication,  and  several  of  the  London  an- 
^  His  verses  manifest  true  appreciation 
:tb  varied  beauties  of  pastoral  scenery,  and, 
'-"^  simple  and  unpretentiotis,  have  the 
•^mn  of  sincerity. 

JOTtenocl  AdToitiaer,  80  Jan.  1805 ;  Bogers's 
«Jan  Scottish  Minstrel,  iy.  172;  Grant-Wil- 
'-•  Poeu  and  Poetiy  of  Scotland,  u.  286.] 

T.F.  H. 


BRYER,  HENRY  (d.  1799),  engraver, 
was  a  pupil  of  William  Wynne  Ryland,  in 
partnenhip  with  whom  he  for  some  years 
carried  on  an  extensive  printselling  business 
in  Comhill;  but,  owing  chiefly  to  Ry land's 
extravagance,  the  firm  became  bankrupt.  In 
1762  Bryer  gained  the  Society  of  Arts  pre- 
mium for  a  large  plate  representing  '  Mars 
and  Venus  discovered  by  Vulcan.'  He  ex> 
hibited  at  the  Society  of  Artists  between 
1766  and  1774,  and  engraved  several  pistes 
after  Angelica  Kaofiiaiann.  In  1778,  when 
living  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Bryer  published 
'Aglaia  bound  by  Cupid,'  from  the  original 
picture  by  Angelica  Kanffrnann. 

Dictionary  of  Artists   (^187^3); 
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BRYERWOOD,     EDWARD. 

Bbebewoop.] 

BRYGHTWELL  or  BRTTHWELL, 
THOMAS,  D.D.  (aL  1890),  feUow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  is  chiefly  known  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  proceedings  against  Wyclifie's 
followers  taken  at  the  council  of  Blackfriars 
in  London  in  1382.  He  appeared  before  the 
council  at  its  second  session,  12  June,  in 
company  with  Rygge,  the  chancellor  of  the 
university,  to  answer,  as  it  seems,  certain 
charges  which  were  to  be  brought  against 
Rygge  by  Peter  Stokes,  the  archbishop's  agent 
at  Oxfora.  The  charge  in  which  Bryghtwell 
was  implicated  was  one  of  favouring  Repyng^ 
don,  a  notorious  Wydiffite ;  but  his  action  was 
in  all  probability  due  rather  to  jealousy  of  the 
archbishop's  intrusion  into  academical  afiairs 
than  to  personal  sympathy  with  Repyngdon's 
opinions.  Bryghtwell  gave  his  assent  to  the 
condemnation  of  WycUffe's  doctrine  as  de- 
clared by  the  council,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  again  exposed  himself  to  any  similar 
accusation.  Indeed,  in  this  very  year  (1882) 
he  was  appointed  dean  of  the  college  of 
Newark  at  Leicester  (Nichols,  History  qf 
the  County  of  Leicater,  L  888).  In  1386  he 
was  granted  the  prebend  of  Holbom  in  St. 
Paul^  Cathedral  (Lb  Nbvb,  Fatti,  ed.  Hardy, 
iL  892),  and  perhaps  before  this  date  he 
possessed  the  prebend  of  Leicester  St.  Mar- 
garet in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  which  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death  (Nichols,  L  561). 
Nor  had  he  at  all  relinquished  his  connec- 
tion with  Oxford ;  he  was  elected  chancellor 
of  the  university  in  May  1388  (Wood,  Faiti 
Oxon.ja.  33;  cf.  Asstet.  Muniinenta  Acade- 
miea,  11.  795)  in  succession  to  his  old  friend 
Robert  Rygge,  and  retained  the  office  in  the 
following  year.    He  died  in  1390. 

[Wood's  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  the  Univ.  of 
0:^ord,  i.  493 ;  Fasciculi  Zizanioram,  ed.  Shirley, 
pp.  288,  297-308.]  B.  L.  P. 
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BRYNE,  ALBERTUS  (1621 P-1677  P), 
organist  and  composer,  wae  bom  about  the 
year  1621,  and  vr&s  educated  by  John  Tom- 
Kuu,  organist  of  St.  Paul's.  It  was  pro- 
bably on  the  death  of  the  latter  that  "Bryae 
succeedii'd  him  as  organist  of  the  cathedral, 
a  post  he  seems  to  have  held  throughout 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  At  the  restoration 
Bryne  petitioned  Charles  11  for  the  post  of 
organ ibt  at  Whitehall  Chapel.  In  this  docu- 
ment he  stated  that '  yo'  Ma"*'  late  Royall 
ffather  c^  blessed  memory  was  pleased  in 
his  life  time  to  make  choyce  of  yo'  petioon' 
to  bee  Organist  of  the  Cathedral!  Ohuich  of 
S'  Paule,  London,  in  which  said  place  hee 
was  by  yo'  said  late  Royall  ffather  confirmed 
when  yo'  pet'  was  but  about  the  age  of  17 
yeares.  And  since  then  hath  soe  industriously 
practised  that  science  that  hee  hath  very 
much  augmented  his  skill  and  knowledge 
therein.'  This  petition  seems  to  have  been 
answered  by  his  being  reinstated  as  organist 
at  St.  Paul's,  where  ne  remained  until  the 
fire  of  London.  After  this  Bryne  was  or- 
ganist of  Westminster  Abbey,  There  are  no 
records  of  these  appointments  extant  ateither 
the  cathedral  or  the  abbey,  but  it  is  believed 
that  Bryne  remained  organist  at  the  latter 
(^urch  until  1669,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  John  Blow  [q.v.]  It  has  been  errone- 
ously stated  that  he  then  died,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.  lie 
was  organist  and  fourth  fellow  of  Dulwich  | 
eollege,  1671-77, and  organist  of  All  Hallows 
Barking,  in  1676.  A  morning  and  evening 
service  (in  G  major)  by  Bryne  is  found  in 
several  manuscript  collections ;  the  words  of 
anthems  are  in  Clifford's '  DivineServices  and 
Anthems  usually  sung  in  His  MMesties 
Chappell,'  and  in  the  Oxford  Music  School 
Collection  are  several  dances,  &c.,  by  him, 
besides  two  '  grounds,'  one  for  the  organ,  and 
the  other  for  the  organ  or  harpsichord.  The 
Christ  Church  Collection  contains  a  copy  of 
his  service,  and  an  instrumental  saraband 
and  air.  His  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Brian, 
Bryan,  Brine,  or  Breyn. 

[Harl.  MS.  7838;  610^6/8  Mnsieal  Bio- 
graphy, i.  187 ;  Clifford's  Divine  Services,  4c. 
(1664  ed.) ;  BodL  Lib.,  Wood,  19  D  (4),  No.  108 ; 
Catalogues  of  Music  School  and  Ch.  Oh.  Colleo- 
tioDs;  State  Papers  (Chaa.  II,  Dom.  ii.  81); 
private  information.]  W.  B.  S. 

BRTNKNBLL.    [See  BEnrufBLL.] 

BRYSKETT,  LODOWICK  or  LEWTS 
(/?.  1671-1611),  poet,  translator,  and  Irish 
official,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  son  of  '  a 
natural  Italian,'  but  of  his  early  life  nothing 
definite  is  known.  He  was  generally  believed 
to  have  relations  in  Florence,  where  he  cer- 


tainly had  many  correspondents.  He  matri- 
culated as  a  pensioner  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  27  April  1669,  but  left  the  uni- 
versity without  proceeding  to  a  degree.  On 
7  April  1671  Buighley  was  informed  that 
Bryskett  was  temporarily  filling  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  council  in  Ireland  under  Sir 
Henry  Sidney.  Before  1672  he  had  1>ecome 
the  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Heniy  Sidney's 
son,  Philip  Sidney,  and  he  was  young  Sidney's 
companion  on  a  three  years'  continenital  tour 
through  Germany,  Italy,  and  Poland  (1672- 
1676).  In  1677  he  became  clerk  of  the  chan- 
cery for  the  faculties  in  Ireland,  an  office  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  Spenser.  After- 
wards (1682)  he  received  from  Lord  Grey  de 
W^ilton  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  the 
Monster  council.  About  the  same  time  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  poet  Spenser, 
Lord  Grey's  8ecretai]y,  and  Spenser  relieved 
the  tedium  of  official  life  oy  teaching  his 
new  friend  Greek.  BryskeU  remained  in 
Munster  for  many  years.  In  1694  he  sought 
to  be  reappointed  clerk  of  the  Irish  council, 
but  failing  to  obtain  that  post  he  was  granted 
the  '  clerkship  of  the  casualties '  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1600  Sir  Robert  Cecil  wrote 
to  Sir  George  Carew  in  his  behalf,  and  de- 
scribed him  as  '  an  ancient  servitor  of  the 
realm  of  Ireland,  and  now  employed  by  her 
majesty  beyond  the  seas.'  He  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  abbey  of  Bridgetown,  which 
Cecil  asked  Carew  to  secure  to  him.  In  1606 
he  was  reputed  to  hold  large  estates  in  Dublin, 
Cavan,  and  Cork.  He  is  stated  to  have  been 
alive  in  1611. 

Bryskett  is  more  interesting  as  the  friend 
of  Sidney  and  Spenser  than  as  an  Irish 
official.  His  chief  original  literary  work 
was  a  translation  from  the  Italian  of  Bap- 
tista  Giraldo's  philosophical  treatise,  which 
he  entitled,  'A  Discourse  of  Civill  Life,  con- 
taining the  Ethike  Part  of  Morall  Philoso- 
phie.'  It  was  not  published  till  1606,  but 
was  certainly  written  full  twenty  years 
earlier.  (There  are  two  editions,  both  dated 
1606— one  printed  for  W.  Aspley  and  the 
other  for  Ed.  Blount.)  The  book  is  dedicated 
to  Lord  Grey,  and  opens  with  an  introduc- 
tion which  IS  of  unique  interest  in  English 
literature.  Bryskett  describee  a  party  of 
friends  met  at  his  cottage  near  Dublin,  among 
whom  were  Dr.  Long,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
Captain  Christopher  Carleil,  Captain  Thomas 
Norris,  Captain  Warham  St.  Leger,  and 
Mr.  Edmund  Spenser,  '  once  your  lordship's 
secretary.'  In  the  coarse  of  conversation 
Bryskett  says  that  he  envies  '  the  happinesse 
of  the  Italians '  who  have  popularised  moral 
philosophy  by  translating  and  explaining 
Plato  and  Aristotle  in  their  own  laugunga 
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B«  Ofittsee  a  vuh  that  Ensliah  vidten 
vouM  fi>llow  the  Italian  example.  Addreaa- 
iig  Smaser,  Brrskett  entre^  tlie  poet  to 
ton  hu  great  knowledge  or  philosophy  to 
ndi  account,  and  as  a  beginning  to  giTe 
An  t  philoBoplucal  lectiue  on  the  spot. 
Spenser  aedines  to  comply  with  the  request 
m  die  ground  that  he  had  already  under- 
tiken  tlu '  Faerie  Qneene,'  '  a  work  tending 
to  tlie  aune  effect ; '  and  finally  the  poet  in- 
TJtei  Bryskett  to  zead  to  the  oompany  his 
nni  translation  of  Giialdo,  which  Brysikett 
vOlia^y  consents  to  do.  Biyskett  includes 
iithc  paldished  work  a  few  remarks  made 
I^Spenser  in  the  course  of  the  reading  on 
niiont  philosophical  problems  discussed  in 
ttebooL 

Soon  after  Sidney's  death,  in  1686,  Spenser 
oflected  a  series  01  elegies  under  the  title  of 
'itbofhai'  To  this  collection,  which  was 
pbtidied  with  '  Colin  Clout  come  home 
ipia'  in  1695,  BryakeU  contributed  two 
t%ie8.  One  of  his  poems  is  entitled  'A 
I^utonll  Mdogae,'  and  is  signed  with  his 
iiitida;  the  other  is  called  'The  Mourning 
Mw  of  Theetylis.'  These  two  pieces  were 
■t«Rd  in  the  Stationers'  K^^ister  as  '  The 
MooRuii?  Muses  of  Lod.  Bryskett  Tpon  the 
ktie  of  the  most  noble  sir  Philip  Sydney, 
aieht,'  and  licensed  to  the  printer,  Joan 
tdfe,  on  22  Aug.  1587.  But  they  do  not 
wear  to  hare  been  published  separately, 
in  Spenser's  collected  sonnets,  '  Amoretti 
uJEpithalamion'  (1596),  the  one  numbered 
^  ii  addressed  to  Bryskett.  Spenser  here 
4i)^:^i8es  to  his  fi-iend  for  his  dday  in  nom- 
|Kiag  the  '  Faerie  Queene.' 
(Sirfiobert  Cecil's  Letters  (Camd.  Soc.),  160 
«  Bote;  Fox  Bourne's  Life  of  Sir  Philip 
■■ia^  ■  Todd's  Spenser ;  Kitson's  English  Poets ; 
'fae'e  Works  (ed.  Grosart),  1882;  Cole  MS. 
iiiraa  Cantab. :  CaL  Irish  State  Papers.] 

S.L. 
.BEY80N,  ALEXANDER,  MJ).  (1802- 
InS),  medical  writer,  began  his  professional 
*i&t  It  Edinbtugh  and  continued  them  at 
^ttgov,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  de^jree 
B)i  «a<  admitted  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
^l%iician8  and  Surgeons.  He  also  be- 
an a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Phy- 
■Gua,  London.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
"iiitaiit-surgeaxi  in  1827,  and  was  promoted 
'"'  ills  lank  of  surgeon  in  1836,  deputy  in- 
'?^<t(afeiieral  in  1854,  and  in8pector.general 
*  1856.  In  January  1864,  on  the  retire- 
^  of  Sir  John  Liddell,  he  was  appointed 
SwtoNgeneral  of  the  medical  department  of 
';*  naiTr,  from  which  post  he  retired  on 
•f  Afwi  1869.  He  was  appointed  honorary 
^ladan  to  the  queen  in  I80O,  and  subse- 
T'^T  he  was  made  a  companion  of  the 


order  of  the  Bath.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of 
the  Boyal  Society.  His  deatli  took  place  at 
Bamee,  Surrey,  on  12  Dec.  1869.  He  was 
the  author  ot  a  treatise  on  'The  Climate 
and  Diseases  of  the  African  Station,'  and 
of  '  An  Account  of  the  Origin,  Spread,  and 
Decline  of  the  Epidemic  l^evers  of  Sierra 
Leone,'  London,  1849,  6to.  For  a  long  time 
he  was  the  head  of  the  department  of  naval 
medical  statistics,  and  he  compiled  the 
'Statistical  Reports  on  the  Health  of  the 
Mavy,'  He  also  contributed  a  valufll)le 
article  'On  Medicine  and  Medical  Statift- 
tics  '  to  the  '  Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific 
Enquiry.' 

[Lancet,  18  Dec  1669,  p.  860 ;  British  Medi- 
cal Journal,  18  Dec.  1869,  p.  670 ;  Cat.  of  Printed 
Books  in  Brit.  Hv.:  Times,  16  Deo.  I860.] 

T.O. 

BBYSOISr,  JAMES  (1780  F-1 796),  Irish 
presbjrterian  minister,  son  of  John  Bryson, 
who  died  at  Holywood,  co.  Down,  on  2SNot. 
1788,  aged  (according  to  his  tombstone)  lOS 
years,  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  family 
originally  connected  with  co.  Donegal.  His 
first  sermon  was  preached  at  Newtownards, 
CO.  Down,  26  April  1760.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Armagh  presbytery  at  Clare,  co.  Ar- 
magh, 1  June  1762.  After  preaching  for 
over  a  year  at  Banbridge  in  1763-4  he  was 
ordained  minister  of  Lisbum  by  Bangor  pres- 
bytery on  7  June  1764,  subscribing  a  cautious 
formulary,  in  general  approval  of  the  West- 
minster Confession.  He  soon  acquired  the 
repute  of  an  able  preacher.  A  new  meeting- 
house, built  for  nim,  was  opened  18  May 
1766.  While  it  was  building  the  use  of  the 
cathedral  church  was  grantea  to  his  congre- 
gation between  church  hours.  In  1778  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  second  congregation 
of  Belfast,  stipulating  that  the  congregation 
should  retain  its  connection  with  the  general 
imtod,  a  tie  which  then  demanded  no  express 
dogmatic  bond.  In  1778  he  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  general  synod  which  met 
at  Luigan.  Bryson  was  a  freemason,  and 
frequently  preached  before  lodges,  both  in 
his  own  and  other  meeting-houses,  and  in 
churches  of  the  establishment.  His  printed 
sermon  of  24  June  1782  was  preached  before 
'  the  Orange  Lodge  of  Belfast,  No.  257.'  The 
existing  Orange  Society,  an  offshoot  of  ma- 
sonry, first  appears  as  a  distinct  institution 
in  1796.  Some  scandal  arose  respecting  Brv- 
Bon's  private  life.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  matter  came  before  the  church  courts, 
but  Bryson  retired  from  the  second  conne- 
gation,  taking  with  him  a  following.  His 
friends  set  a1x)ut  building  a  small  meet- 
ing-house for  him  in  Donegal  Street,  and 
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during  ita  erection,  for  about  two  years  and 
eight  months,  he  was  allowed  to  preach  in  | 
the  parish  church.  It  does  not  appear  that ' 
his  ministry  continued  to  flourisn,  for  on 
29  Not.  1796  he  notes:  'A  regiment  of 
Highlanders  present,  and  very  few  more.' 
He  died  on  Monday,  3  Oct.  1796.  His  por^ 
trait  was  bequeathed  by  his  last  surviTing 
daughter  to  the  fourth  congregation.  He 
was  twice  married. 

Bryson  published  'Sermons   on   sereral 
important  subjects,'  Belfast,  1778,  8vo  (de- 
dicated to  his  cousin,  William  Bryson  [q.  v.] 
(the  subscription  list  is  of  much  local  interest);  j 
and  some  other  single  sermons.     Thirteen  | 
volumes  of  his  manuscript  sermons  (yol.  x.  ' 
is  missing)  were  deposited  by  his  grandson 
Joseph  (son  of  an  apothecary)  in  the  Antrim 
Presbytery  Library,  now  at  Queen's  College, 
Belfast. 

[Bel&8t  Newsletter,  22  Jan.  1790,  3  Oct. 
1706,  8  Jan.  1800;  Witherow's  Hist,  and  LiU 
Memorials  of  Presby  terianism  in  Ireland,  2ndaer. 
1880,  pp.  141  sq. ;  Christian  Unitarian,  1866.  p. 
837;  Di£ci|le  (Belfast),  1883,  p.  114;  parish 
register,  Belfast;  memoranda  on  fly-leaves  of 
Bryson'sSermoDs;  mannscript  minutes  of  Antrim 
Presbytery ;  tombstone  at  Holywood ;  informa- 
tion ^m  Ber.  C.  J.  M'Alester,  Holywood.] 

A.  O. 

BEYSON,  WILLIAM  (1780-1816),  Irish 
piesbyterian  minister,  said  to  have  come  of 
a  Donegal  family,  became  minister  of  the 
nonsubscribing  congregation  at  Antrim  in 
Aug^t  1764.  Without  the  pulpit  reputation 
of  his  cousin  James  [q.  v.],  he  was  a  man  of 
more  influence  in  matters  theological  He 
adopted  Arian  Christology  and  rejected  the 
tenets  of  original  sin  and  imputed  righteous- 
ness. The. ground  he  took  was  that  of  a 
strong  scripturalist,  and  he  upheld  sabbath 
obserrance,  eternal  punishments,  and  Satanic 
agency.  Bryson,  though  a  member  of  the 
outcast  Antrun  presbytery,  was,  as  his  manu- 
scripts show,  a  frequent  preacher  in  neigh- 
bouring congregations  of  the  general  synod. 
His  first  publication  was  a  funeral  discourse 
for  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  synod.  At 
the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  1798  Bryson  was 
a  staunch  loyalist,  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
following  the  lead  of  his  co-presbyter,  Bruce 
of  Belfast.  In  September  1809  his  age  and 
infirmities  rendered  him  desirous  of  resign- 
ing his  pastorate,  but  as  his  people  could  not 
agree  upon  a  successor,  he  did  not  do  so  till 
November  1810.  He  died  on  6  May  1816, 
in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  buned  at  Antrim,  but  his  name  is  not  on 
the  family  tombstone.  In  the  vestry  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Belfast,  nangs  a 
likeness  of  Bryson,  copied  by  his  son  Patrick 


from  a  silhouette  taken  in  his  forty-sixth 
year.  When  about  that  age  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Alaiunder  Maclaine,  M.  A.,  minis- 
ter at  Antrim7l742-69,  and  granddaughter 
of  John  Abemethy  [q.  v.],  by  whom  he  had 
six  children.  His  daughters  kept  school  at 
Antrim  for  many  years. 

Bryson  published  :  1.  '  The  Practice  nf 
Righteousness,  productive  of  happiness  both 
at  present  and  for  ever,'  Belfast,  1782,  Bvo 
(fiineral  sermon,  Isaiah  xxxii.  17,  at  Crumlin, 
28  July,  for  Thomas  Crawford,  ordained  at 
Crumlin,  1728  or  early  in  1724).  2.  'The 
Duty  of  Searching  the  Scriptures,'  &&,  Bel- 
fast, 1786,  Svo  (sermon,  John  v.  89,  at  ordi- 
nation in  Ballydare,  9  Feb.  1786,  of  Futt 
Marshall,  died  28  Oct.  1818,  aged  58). 
8.  'Funeral  Sermon  for  Rev.  Robert  Sin- 
clair of  Lame '  (said  to  have  been  published, 
but  not  known;  Sinclair  died  on  20  Feb. 
1796,  aged  70). 

[Belfast  Newsletter,  9  Uay  1616 ;  Witherow's 
Hist,  and  Lit  Memorials  of  Presbyterianiam  in 
Ireland,  2Dd  ser.  1880,  pp.  2fi6  sq. ;  Chriatiiui 
Unitarian,  September  1864,  p.  275 ;  Disciple 
(Belfa.«t),  Janoar;  1881,  pp.  14  sq.,  1883,  p.  39; 
Bryson's  manuscript  sermons,  in  the  possessioB 
of  the  present  wnter ;  manuscript  minates  of 
Antrim  Presbytery ;  tombstone  at  Antrim ;  pri- 
vate information.]  A  Q. 

BUC  or  BUCK^  Sie  GEORGE  (d.  1623), 
historian,  poet,  and  master  of  the  revels,  was 
descended  from  a  good  family  which  had  for- 
merly held  large  estates  in  Yorkshire  and  Suf- 
folk. For  takingthe  side  of  King  Ridiard  III 
at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  his  ancestors 
were  deprived  of  most  of  their  possessions,  and, 
had  not  a  powerful  member  of  the  Howard 
family  interceded  on  their  behalf,  would  have 
lost  everything.  These  facts  we  learn  from  the 
dedicatory  epistle  to  King  James  I  prefixed 
to  'AA*NI2  nOAYSTEOANOS :  an  Eclog 
treating  of  Crownes  and  of  Garlandes,  and 
towhomof  right  they  appertaine.  Addressed 
and  consecrated  to  the  King's  Maiestie.  By 
G.  B.,  Knight,'  1605,  4to.  The  dedicatoiy 
epistle  is  followed  by  an  engraved  genealo- 
gical table  (dated  1602)  of  the  royal  line  of 
England  from  Egbert  to  the  Empress  Ma- 
tilda, mother  of  Henry  II.  After  the  epistle 
comes  a  '  Preface  or  Argument  of  this  poesy,' 
consisting  of  seven  leaves.  The '  Edog,'  con- 
taining iuty-eeven  eight-line  stanzas,  written 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Damaetas, 
a  woodman,  and  Silenus,  the  prophet  of  the 
shepherds,  is  an  explanation  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  trees.  Collier,  in  his  '  Bi- 
bliographical Catalogue '  (i.  93-6),  describes 
a  copy  of  this  poem  containing  a  poetical  inr 
scription  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  from  which  in- 
scription it  would  appear  that  Lord  Ellesmere 
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hid  decided  a  chanceir  suit  in  Sue's  &TOiir. 
A  wcond  edition,  with  numeroxis  alterations 
ud  t  dedication  to  Sir  John  Finch,  lord  chief 
jnitice  of  the  oommon  pleas,  was  published 
m  1636  under  the  title  of  '  The  Great  Plan- 
tagenet.  Or  a  Continved  Svccession  of  that 
Bojill  Name  from  Henry  the  Second  to  our 
Sacred  Soreraigne  King  Charles.  By  Geo. 
Bod,  Gent.'  After  the  preface  comes  a  second 
title-pase, '  An  Eclog  treating  of  Orownes,' 
it  Whoever  this  '  Gteo.  Buck,  Gtent.,'  may 
itm  been,  he  did  not  scruple  to  claim  the 
ndiorship  of  the  '  Eclog,'  and  afterwards  of 
At '  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard 
tisTliird,'  written  by  Sir  George  Buc.  Ciorser 
m  that  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
'Edogue '  the  author  was  twenty-three  years 
of  UB ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  fotmdJation 
fiffthn  statement.  The  '  G.  Bucke '  who  pro- 
finds  complimentary  qnatoizain  to  Watson's 
''tmniamSia'  about  1682  was  not  impro- 
bsWy  Sir  George  Buc,  who  was  M.P.  for 
Gatton,  1692  and  1697.  There  accompanied 
the  Oadix  expedition  in  1696  a  gentleman 
adreatnier,  bearing  the  name  of  George 
Rid»,  whom  it  would  be  safe  to  identify 
*ith  sir  George  Buc.  In  Howee's  '  Stow ' 
(1616),  p.  776,  coL  2,  we  read  that '  George 
Boeke  was  despatdied  by  the  lords  genertJs 
to  her  majestie  to  make  relation  of  that  which 
had  passed  in  the  armie  since  the  fleetes  de- 
partoie  6omthebay  of  Cadiz.'  The  instruo- 
tioos  given  him  on  that  occasion  are  contained 
in '  Odjo,'  E.  ix.  819  (Cottonian  MSS.)  In 
1601  Buc  was  sent  to  Sir  Francis  Vere  at 
Uddlebuigfa,  with  instructions  from  Sir  Ro- 
hert  OeciL  Two  copies  of  these  instructions 
•»  in  '  Cotton.  MS.  Galba,'  D.  xii.  322,  and 
the  aeoond  copy  is  signed  '  Vera  Oopia,  G. 
Boc,'  m  the  umnist&able  handwritmg  of 
Sr  George  Buc.  On  13  July  1603,  the  day 
hefore  the  coronation,  Buc  was  knighted  I^ 
Jtiaes.  On  21  June  1603  he  received  the 
Rrareionaty  grant  of  the  mastership  of  the 
iwda  {Col.  State  Papers,  Dom.  Series,  1603- 
MIO,  p.  16).  Collier  sUtes  that  m  1610  he 
Mramed  the  office  as  successor  to  Edmund 
lyiaey,  who  died  in  the  October  of  that  year 
(%/. Dram. Lit. 2nded.  i.  860).  For  some 
■inie  previously  he  had  acted  as  'TVlney's  de- 
jnty.  On21NoT.1606helicensedSharpham's 
'FlffliB'  for  publication ;  but  on  29  June 
1907  we  find  Tylney  licensing '  Cupid's  Whip- 
ygig'_  (AsBBB,  Transeriptt,  iii  888,  864). 
hi  tfiu  of  Collier's  statement  (for  which  no 
Wtfoiity  is  given)  it  would  seem  that  lyiney 
had  been  superseded  by  Buc  in  the  autumn 
™  IfiOe,  for  on  4  Oct.  of  that  year  Middleton's 
A  Mad  Worid,  my  Masters,'  was  licensed 
btpablication  by  Buc's  deputy  (ibid.  p.  891). 
"  ia  inpiobaUe  that  there  would  have  becoi 


two  deputies.  From  Sir  Henry  Herbert's 
'  Register '  we  learn  that  Buc's  office  books, 
whidi  would  have  had  the  deepest  interest 
for  students  of  the  drama,  were  consumed  by 
fire.  Chalmers, inhis'SupplementalApology' 
(198-207),  jfives  a  list  of  the  plays  licensed 
tor  publication  by  Buc.  Among  the  '  State 
Papers,'  under  date  6  Sept.  1610,  is  a  docu- 
ment signed  by  Buc,  licensing  tluee  men  to 
'  shew  a  strange  lion  brought  to  do  strange 
things,  as  turning  an  ox  to  be  roasted,'  &c. 
There  is  also  preserved  among  the '  State  Pa- 
pers'a  letter  of  Buc's,  dated  10  July  1616, 
to  John  Packer,  secretanr  to  Lord-chamber- 
lain Somerset,  allowing  Samuel  Daniel  to  ap- 
point a  company  of  youths  toperform  come- 
dies and  tragedies  at  Bristol,  llbe  writer  ends 
by  saying  that  he  has  received  no  stipend  since 
13  Dee. ,  and  begs  for  payment  of  arrears.  In  a 
letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Carieton,  dated  30  March 
1620,  Chamberlain  writes :  '  Old  Sir  Georae 
Buck,  master  of  the  revels,  has  gone  mad' 
(Cal.  StaU  Papers,  Dom.  Series,  1619-23,  p. 
864).  Two  years  afterwards  Buc  had  become 
too  infirm  to  discharge  his  duties,  and  on 
2  Ma^  1622  a  patent  was  made  out  appoint- 
ing Sir  John  Astley  master  of  the  revels.  Chi 
22  May  he  was  formally  superseded  in  a  privy 
seal  (extant  in  the  Ohapter-house,  Westmin- 
ster), which  directed  that  as  Buc, '  by  reason 
of  sickness  and  indisposition  of  body  where- 
with it  had  pleased  God  to  visit  him,  was  be- 
come disabled  and  insufficient  to  undergo  and 
perform '  his  duties,  the  office  had  been  oon- 
fened  on  Sir  John  Astley.  From  Sir  Heniy 
Herbert's '  Regrister '  it  appears  that  Buc  died 
on  22  Sept.  1628. 

Sir  George  Buc  is  the  author  of '  The  Third 
Universitie  of  England,  or  a  Treatise  of  the 
Foundations  of  all  the  Colledges,  Avncient 
Schooles  of  Priviledge,  and  of  Hovses  of 
Learning  and  Liberall  Arts,  within  and  abovt 
the  most  famovs  Cittie  of  London,'  a  treatise 
appended  to  Howes's  edition  of  Stew's  '  An- 
nates '  (1616).  In  this  work  the  author  men- 
tions a  treatise  which  he  had  written  on '  The 
Art  of  Revels,'  of  which  no  copy  is  now  known. 
The '  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard 
the  Third.  Composed  in  five  Bookes,'  was 
issued  in  1646,  foL,  as  the  work  of  '  Cleorge 
Buck,  Esq.'  A  charred  fragment  of  a  manu- 
script copy  of  this  work,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Sir  George  Buc,  is  preserved  among  the 
Cottonian  MSS.  CKb.  E.  x.)  In  this  mann- 
soript  the  history  was  described  as  '  gathered 
and  written  by  Sir  G^rge  Buc,  Knight,  master 
of  the  Eingfs  office  of  the  Revels  and  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  his  majestie's  privy  chamber, 
corrected  and  amended  in  every  page.'  The 
leaf  containing  this  passage  is  not  now  in  the 
manuscript ;  but  so  the  title  is  given  in  Smith's 
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'Catalogue  of  the  Cotton.  MSS.'    There  is 

Sreeerred  in  the  manusoiipt  a  portion  of  the 
edication  to  '  the  most  illustrious  Lord,  pre- 
mier coAte  of  this  realme,  erl  of  Arondale,' 
&c., dated  from  'the  king's  office  of  the  Bevels, 
Peter's  HiU,  the  .  .  .  of  .  .  .  1619.'  An  ad- 
vertisement to  the  reader  (in  the  manuscript 
copy)  informs  us  that  the '  argument  and  sub- 
ject of  this  disoours  or  story  was  at  the  first 
out  a  chapter,  sc.  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
the  third  book  of  a  rude  work  of  myue  en- 
titled "The  Baron,  or  the  Magazin  of  Honour." ' 
No  copy  of '  The  Baron '  is  known  to  exist. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  Buc's  works 
perished  in  the  flames  which  consumed  his 
office  books,  and  that  Tib.  £.  x.  was  scoidied 
on  that  occasion.  The  history  attempts  to 
prove  that  Kichard  HI  wa£  a  virtuous  prince 
and  innocent  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him, 
and  must  be  regarded  to  some  extent  as  an 
anticipation  of  Horace  WaJpole's  "  Historic 
Doubts." '  Early  in  the  present  century  a 
certain  Charles  Yamold  announced  his  in- 
tention of  issuing  a  new  edition  of  the  his- 
tory 'from  the  original  manuscript  of  Sir 
George  Buck.'  The  manuscript  iraerred  to 
by  Yamold,  and  Yamold's  oollections  towards 
the  new  edition  (of  which  only  a  few  sheets 
were  printed),  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
numbered  Eg.  MSS.  221ft-2220.  Yamold's 
collections  are  of  little  value,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  manuscript  is  not  in  the  baud- 
writing  of  Sir  George  Bua  Additional  MS. 
27422  contains  the  nrst  two  books  of  the  his- 
tory. The  G^Tge  Buck  who  had  the  impu- 
dence to  issue  the  work  as  his  own  dedicated 
the  printed  copy  to  Fhitip,  earl  of  Pembroke. 
In  1710  Buc's  history  was  included  in  the 
first  volume  of  Keunet's  '  Complete  History 
of  England.'  Camden,  in  his  '  Britannia ' 
(ed.  lS)7,  p.  €68),  speaks  of  Buc  as  a  man  ot 
aistinguisned  leuniiig '  qui  multa  in  historiis 
observavitetcandideunpertiit.'  Some  letters 
of  Buc's  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton  are  preserved 
in  '  Cottonian  MS.  JuL  Cssar,'  iii.  83, 128. 
Among  Heber^s  manuscripts  was  sold  an  un- 
dated quarto,  pp.  624,  which  was  described  in 
'  Biblioth.  Heber.'  (pt.  xi.  No.  98)  as  a  poem 
of  Sir  George  Bua  The  title  is '  The  famous 
History  of  Saint  Guorge,  England's  Brave 
Champion.  Translated  into  verse  and  en- 
krdged  ...  By  G.  B.'  Corser  gives  a  full 
description  of  ^is  work,  and  cl^ly  shows 
that  it  could  not  have  been  written  oy  Buc, 
as  it  contains  allusions  to  events  whica  hap- 
pened long  after  his  death. 

[Ohalmen'a  Supplemental  Apology,  pp.  198- 
307 ;  RiUon's  Bibliog.  Poet.  pp.  U6-7  ;  Collier's 
Eoglish  Dramatic  Lit.  (2nd  ed.),  i.  360,  402-A  ; 
Corser'a  Collectanea ;  Cottonian  MSS..  Galba  D. 
zii.  322,  Otho  E.  ix.  319,  Tib.  £.  z. ;  Stovr'.s  Aii- 


(ed.  Howes),  1616,  p.  776;  Cal.  of  Suu 
Papers, Dom.8«nes,  I6O3-I0  pp.  16, 631, 1619- 
1628  p.  864 ;  Aiber's  Traneeriptt,  iii.  333,  iU, 
391 :  Nichols's  Prosiesaat  of  James  I.  i.  215.1 

A.  H.  B. 

BUOOLEUOH,  third  Duxb  or.     [Ses 
ScoiT,  Henbt,  1746-1813.] 

BUOEB,  MAKTIN  (1491-1661),  protes- 
tant  divine,  was  bom  of  humble  parents  at 
Schlettstadt  in  Lower  Alsace.  'The  proper 
spelling  of  his  name  is  undoubtedly  Butoer: 
this  form  is  employed  by  himself,  and  ordi- 
narily by  his  German  contemporaries,  except 
when  they  latinise  his  name  into  Buoems  (of. 
Melchiob  Adak,  Vita  Biictri,  106).  Inhis 
fifteenth  year  he  was,  against  his  will,  placed 
asanovice  in  the  Dominican  monaste^inhis 
native  town,  and  he  remained  a  monk  till  1621. 
At  Heidelberg,  where  he  studied  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  he  in  April  1618  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  Luther  dispute  on  the  d(^ma  d 
free-will;  a  correspondence  ensued,  and  Bucer 
began  to  long  for  emancipation.  He  became 
acquainted  with  several  leading  humanists, 
and  was  more  especially  patroniMd  by  CMito. 
Soon  he  thought  it  prudent  to  take  retuge, 
first  in  some  other  sequestered  spot,  and  then 
in  Franz  von  Siddngen's  castle,  the  Ebem- 
buig,  near  Creumach,  where  at  this  time 
Hutten  and  many  other  fugitives  euioved 
the  knight's  hospitality.  But  through  skilful 
aid  he  ultimately  found  no  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  papal  brief,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  on  29  April  1621  dedaied  free 
from  his  monastic  vows,  though  of  oouiae  he 
still  remained  a  priest.  In  an  interview  at 
Oppenheim  on  18  April  1621  he  had  tried  to 
induce  Luther  to  divert  his  course  from  the 
diet  of  Worms  to  the  Ebemburg,  but  faili 
and  Bucer  had  thereupon  loyally  ««v>!i|»pMtii 
the  reformer  on  his  dangerous  joumOT'.  Im- 
mediately after  (possibly  even  liefore^  his  libe- 
ration from  his  vows,  Bucer  entered  toeservice 
of  the  Count  (afterwards  Elector)  Palatine 
Frederick  (H)  ;  but  he  soon  felt  lU  at  ease, 
especiaUy  among  the  dissipations  of  Niimberg. 
In  May  1622  he  obtained  his  dismissal,  and 
entered  upon  the  incumbency  of  LandstuM, 
Sickingen  s  barony,near  Eaiserslautem  (Mel- 
chior  Adam's  account  of  this  part  of  Buoer's 
life  is  confused).  Soon  after  his  establishment 
here  he  was  married  to  Elisabeth  Pallass 
(Scheitkbl),  or  SUbereisen  (Bato),  who  had 
tor  twelve  years  been  the  inmate  of  a  nunnery, 
but  who  made  him  an  excellent  wife.  Buoer's 
marriage  is  memorable  as  one  of  the  earliest 
marriages  of  ordained  priests  among  the  re- 
formeia ;  it  was  followed  by  Bugenhagen's  in 
l-'SSS,  Zwingli's  in  1524,  and  Luther's  m  1625. 

From  I^andstuhl  Bucer,  at  Sickingen's  sug- 
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ration,  imdertook  one  or  two  joumejs  in 
at  TDtetetU  of  the  reformation,  falling  into 
parfl  in  the  NetheiiancU.  Soon,  however,  he 
WM  geoerousfy  diamisBed  by  his  patann,  and 
on  paaaingp  tbvug^  Weissenburg  in  Lower 
Alnee  aeeeptfld  tea  invitation  from  Motherer, 
puwn  IB  that  town,  to  fill  the  post  of 
pretdier  at  his  church  Here  he  in  a  series 
of  Mnaona  advanced  Lutheran  views,  and 
iKoguBsnded  the  study  of  the  German  Bible. 
Gimt  excitement  ensued,  and  both  Motherer 
md  Booer,  having  declined  to  appear  before 
tiieBiriiop  of  ^peier,  were  excommunicated 
l^liiiB.  Booer  hereupon  made  a  public  pro- 
Mian  of  his  doctrine,  but  finally  both  he 
md  his  friend,  with  their  wivee,  were  obliged 
lo  8;f  to  Straseburg,  where  they  arrived  at 
iIb  end  of  April  1623,  and  at  first  took  refuge 
ia  the  koose  of  Bncer's  &ther,  now  a  citizen 
of  Uw  town. 

In  Straseborg  the  reformation  had  many 
^mpathisera,  uid  Matthew  Zell  was  already 
fnichinf  '  the  gospel '  to  the  people  in  the 
Hire  of  the  minster.  Camto,  who  haa  recently 
Moaed  a  dignified  eciueeiastiad  position  in 
the  city,  still  observed  a  hesitating  attitude. 
Bncer's  arrivd  and  bold  aimoancement  of  his 
■Biiige  to  the  spiritual  authorities  therefore 
erMtedmuch  interest^  and  he  was  at  first  only 
dlowed  to  lecture,  as  it  were,  privately  in 
itfft  house.  As  a  dtixen's  son,  however,  he 
«u  protected  by  the  town  council  against  the 
Kffaop,  who  demanded  hie  surrender,  and  was 
flowed  to  ]^ead  his  cause  both  by  word  of 
■oath  and  m  writing.  His  lectures  on  the 
Kew  Testament,  aome  of  which  he  rave  in  the 
othedial,  were  munerously  attenaed,  and  in 
Seoember  162S  he  was  appointed  a  salaried 
daily  lecturer  on  the  scriptures.  He  was 
BOW  one  of  the  seven  preachers  recognised  at 
StrMAors'  as  the  representatives  of  the  cause  ' 
d  the  ittbrmation.  Jacob  Sturm,  in  the  I 
ton  conncil,  and  Capito,  who  had  by  this  { 
tine  dedaied  for  the  ^formation,  were,  with 
Bncar  tad  Zell,  its  chief  promoters.  Li  March  { 
US4  the  bishop  excommunicated  several  msr- 
nd  priests,  among  whom,  however,  there  is 
BO  mention  of  Bucer ;  and  in  the  same  month 
the  ^d  of  gardeners,  whose  religions  views 
were  of  an  advanced  character,  elected  him 
frieet  at  St.  Auelia's,  a  parsonage  in  Oapito's 
proTostsfaipk  Though  much  drawn  to  Zwmgli, 
M  eontinoed  for  a  time  to  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent attitude  as  to  the  use  of  images  and 
pctnes,  and  his  vie^  of  the  enchanst  was 
not  as  yet  wholly  divergent  from  Luther's. 
Bat  the  diffiBohies  of  the  Strassburg  re-  I 
tnaen  increased  as  the  city  became  the  re-  I 
hge  d  victims  of  religious  persecution.  Both  ' 
OBitoandBacershowedliomitalitytoFrench  1 
wd  Italian  lefbgeaa,  throogn  whom  Booer  in 


particular  set  on  foot  schemes  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  protestantism.  Less  welcome  to  him 
were  the  anabaptists  who  took  refuge  in  the 
city  and  Csrlstadt,  whose  dispute  with  Luther 
was  already  notorious.  In  October  1624  the 
images  were  removed  out  of  Bncer's  chiueh, 
and  St.  Aurelia's  wonder-working  grave  was 
closed ;  and  in  the  following  month  Bucer, 
while  giving  an  account  to  Luther  of  the 
simple  reformed  worship  in  use  at  Strass- 
burg, requested  in  the  name  of  his  brethren 
a  more  explicit  statement  of  Luther's  dogma 
concerning  the  eucharist.  Probably  Bucer 
had  been  alienated  from  the  Lutheran  view 
on  this  head  through  the  influence  of  Rodins 
(Rode,  of  Utrecht),  who  visited  him  dx>at 
this  time  (Kostuk,  i.  717 ;  cf.  BiLUX,  304-6). 
Luther's  feply  was  his  '  Address  to  all  Chris- 
tians in  Strassburg,'  warning  them  gainst 
the  errors  of  Carbtadt.  Soon  after  this  Bucer, 
with  Oapito  and  Zell,  bravely  attempted  in 
a  pergonal  interview  to  persuikde  a  lar^  band 
of  insurrectionary  peasants  to  abstam  from 
violence. 

The  haMleet  and  most  thankless  task  of 
Bncer's  life  began  when  in  1626  the  conflict 
between  Luther  and  Zwingli  which  tamed 
mainly,  though  not  altogether,  on  the  eucha- 
rist, declared  itseUl  TheStrassburgpreochers, 
who  distinctly  placed  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  Swiss  reformer,  were  roughlv  handled 
bvMelanchthon,  and  sarcastically  criticised  by 
the  Erasmians,  against  whom  Bucer  did  his 
best  to  defimd  his  position.  Luther,  having 
in  November  declined  a  friendly  overture 
fr«m  the  Straasburgers,  was  further  irritated 
by  observations  on  the  eucharist  introduced 
bvBnoer  into  his  Latin  translation  of  Luther's 
'  Church  Postil'  (1626),  and  Luther's  follower, 
Bugenkagen,  had  a  similar  grievance  against 
the  same  translator's  version  of  his '  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms.'  Meanwhile,  the  friend- 
liness between  the  Strassbuiv  and  the  Swiss 
reformers  increased,  Bucer  also  placing  him- 
self decisively  on  Zwinrii's  side  against  ana- 
baptism,  with  certain  mflder  phases  of  which 
his  friend  Cnito  was  not  altogethw  out  of 
sympatic  (1627).  At  the  ^freat  Bern  dicqpia- 
tation  (January  1628)  he  distinctly  declared 
in  favour  of  the  Zwinglian  doctrine.  Soon 
afterwards  he  dedicated  to  the  Bern  town 
council  hie  '  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,'  prefaced  by  a  suminary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  disputation.  In  March  16S8 
appeared  the  amplest '  Confession '  ever  put 
forth  by  iMtker  concerning  the  euchanst, 
and  in  June  Bucer  published  a  reply  in  dia- 
logue form,  in  which  he  proposed  a  personal 
conference  between  the  leaAers  of  the  two 
parties.  He  had  already  entreated  Zwingli 
to  adopt  as  conciliatory  as  possible  a  tone 
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towards  Luther,  but  as  yet  no  sounds  except 
of  ire  came  from  Wittenberg.  Meanwhile, 
Strassburg  consummated  her  revolt  from 
Rome  by  the  abolition  of  the  mass  (20  Feb. 
1529 ;  see  '  Rede  me  and  be  nott  Wrothe,'  by 
Roy  and  Barlow,  Abbeb's  English  Beprmtt, 
1871,  where  'Butzer'  is  mentioned  among 
the  chief  adversaries  of  the  mass).  Bucer's 
activity  was  of  great  service  in  liturgical 
reform,  not  only  at  Strassbuiv,  but  also  at 
numerous  places  in  Suabia  and  Hesse. 

The  position  of  affairs  in  1629  was  so  full 
of  danger  for  the  estates,  including  Strass- 
burg, which  had  protested  at  Speier,  that  a 
dose  cohesion  among  them  seemed  impera- 
tive ;  this,  however,  it  seemed  clear  to  Philip 
of  Hesse,  Jacob  Sturm,  and  others,  must  be 
preceded  by  a  theological  agreement,  the  pro- 
motion of  which  now  became  the  main  object 
of  Bucer's  endeayours.  In  these  he  was 
greatly  aided  by  (Eoolampadius.  Bucer's  own 
views  were  subatantiaUy  Zwingllan,  but  his 
plan  was  if  posffible  to  formulate  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  the  eucharist  after  a  fashion 
which,  without  offending  against  the  laws  of 
logic,  might  prove  acceptable  to  both  Luther 
and  Zwingli.  At  last  the  conference  was 
brought  about  which  opened  at  Marburg  in 
1629  between  Luther  and  Zwingli,  with 
Bucer  and  others  intervening  (1  and  3  Oct 
1629).  Notwithstanding  Bucers  efforts  and 
concessions  (^Luther  is  said  to  have  wel- 
comed him  with  the  humorous  reproach  '  tu 
es  nequam'),  the  one  subject  on  which  no 
agreement  was  arrived  at  was  the  crucial 
subject  of  the  eucharist.  Probably,  however, 
some  impression  in  favour  of  union  had  been 
made  on  Melanchthou;  and,  at  all  events, 
Bucer  was  more  than  ever  marked  out  as  the 
man  most  likely  to  conduct  further  n^otia- 
tions  to  a  successful  issue.  That  he  could 
hold  his  own  when  he  chose  is  shown  by  his 
celebrated  'Apologetic  Letter'  published 
shortly  afterwuds  (1690),  in  answer  to  Eras- 
mus. Bucer  was  concerned  in  the  drawing 
up  of  the '  Confessio  Tetrapolitana '  presented 
at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  July  1630  by 
Strassburg,  Constance,  Memmingen,  and  Lin- 
dau,  which  differed  most  essentially  from  the 
'  Augustana '  in  the  article  on  the  eucharist, 
though  going  as  far  as  possible  in  the  Lutheran 
direction  (when  he  published  it  after  an  inten- 
tional delay,  in  August  1631,  he  accompanied 
it  by  a  most  conciliatory '  Apology ').  An  in- 
terview with  Melanchthon,  lollowea  by  a  let- 
ter to  Luther,  having  led  to  no  result,  Bucer 
on  25  Sept.  1530  courageously  presented  him- 
self in  person  before  Luther  at  Coburg,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  him  to  ex- 
press a  distinct  hope  of  reconciliation  with 
the  'sacramentarians,'  or,  at  all  events,  with 


the  StrassburgeiB.  Henceforth  his  jitm  of 
action  was  so  to  put  the  desired  agreement 
that  Luther  might  appear  to  have  yielded 
nothing  (cf.  Kostun,  li.  248-9).  Soon  after- 
wards Bucer  journeyed  in  the  interest  of 
union  through  a  series  of  towns  in  the  south- 
west of  Germany  and  in  Switierland,  from 
which  he  returned  to  Strassburg  in  October. 
H«re  we  find  him  seeking  to  £Msilitate  a 
union  with  the  Waldensian  commouitiee,  but 
his  more  important  scheme  still  remained 
unaccomplished.  While  the  Wittenbergen 
were  now  hoping  through  him  to  detach  the 
South  German  towns  m>m  the  Swiss,  the 
Ziirichers,  with  the  men  of  Bern  and  Con- 
stance, and  even  his  own  Strassburgers,  began 
to  suspect  his  intentions.  Among  other 
things  which  helped  to  hamper  his  endea- 
vours was  the  publication  at  Hagenaa  in 
Alsace  of  Servetus's  book  about  the  Trinity 
(1631),  which,  after  he  had  in  vain  attempted 
to  suppress  its  circulation,  and  after  Seirve- 
tus  had  left  Strassburg,  Bucer  censured  in  a 
confutation  supposed  to  be  still  extant  (Toir- 
UN,  236).  Bis  efforts  for  union  were  bv  no 
means  furthered  by  the  death  of  Zwingli  at 
Cappel  (October  1631),  but  an  almost  heavier 
blow  for  him  was  the  death  of  (Ecolampadius 
(November),  although  he  thereby  became  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  South  German  di- 
vines. At  Strassburg  he  now  presided  over 
the  weekly  clerical  board  of  the  '  servants  of 
the  Word.'  He  used  his  authority  to  induce 
the  Strassburgers  at  a  meeting  ot  theprotes- 
tant  estates  held  at  Schweinfurt  (April  1682) 
to  subscribe  the  Augustana  without  aban- 
doning the  Tetrapolitana,  and  to  accept  the 
articles  of  agreement  drawn  up  by  him,  with 
a  proviso  safeguarding  the  maintenance  of 
their  simple  ritual  for  ten  years.  This  step 
was  very  ill  received  in  Switzerland  and 
elsewhere,  and  he  was  left  with  few  sup- 
porters of  his  union  policy,  while  at  this  very 
time  he  was  blamea  at  Strassburg  for  draw- 
ing too  ti^ht  the  reins  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
Elme  against  the  '  prophets.'  He  succeeded, 
owever,  both  in  introducing  during  another 
tour  a  considerable  measure  of  uniformity 
among  the  South  German  and  Swiss  churches, 
and  at  home  in  bringing  about  the  establish- 
ment of  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  through 
a  synod  (1633)  which  may  have  averted  from 
Strassburg  the  fate  of  Miinster.  The  errors 
of  the  church  there  was  one  among  the  many 
subjects  which  about  this  time  employed  his 
pen.  The  continuation  of  his  lectures  on 
the  New  Testament  (published  in  their  first 
edition,  1630,  and  second,  1686),  with  Capito's 
on  the  Old,  was  the  beginning  of  systematic 
courses  of  higher  instruction  which  aftei^ 
wards  developed  into  the  university  of  Strass- 
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bng;  and  it  wu  he  who  in  1688  brought 
Jobo  Scunn  into  the  city  which  owed  80 
Bucb  to  bia  labours.  Uucer's  interests  were 
UK  oonfiued  to  Strassburg  or  Alsace,  though 
Mthing  came  of  his  efforts  to  further  the 
dngn  of  a  reformation  in  France,  in  which 
ktb  iw  and  Helanchthon  were  to  some  extent 
JBTolTed  (KosiLiH,  iL  87 1 ,  462 ;  cf.  Michblbt, 
Etttin  de  France  (2nd  ed.  1857),  viii.  406- 
417).  Nearer  at  home  he  successfully  exerted 
Umelf  for  the  institution  of  the  church  at 
Amsbttig  (1534-6). 

Meanwhile,  he  continued  intent  upon  his 
•deme  of  finding  a  basis  for  a  formulated 
ipeemoit,  or  concordia,  between  the  Luthe- 
niu  and  the  South  Germans  and  Swiss ;  and 
ifter  holding  a  preliminarv  conference  at 
Cmstanoe,  he  met  Melanchthon  at  Cassel 

e'istmas  1634).  Their  meeting  was  cor^ 
bat  led  to  no  definite  result,  and  Bucer's 
Unuiacontinued  at  Augsburg  and  elsewhere. 
In  April  1536,  soon  aAer  his  return  firom 
Basel,  where  he  had  aided  in  drawing  up  the 
aubaiiatic  portion  of  the  so-callwl  First 
HelTstic  Confession,  he  learned  that  Luther 
TO  prepared  to  discuss  in  person  the  quea- 
tioD  «  a  Concordia.  The  meeting,  which  was 
to  hare  taken  place  at  Eisenach,  was  actually 
Wd  at  Wittenberg  22-29  May.  The  con- 
Msion  on  the  part  of  Bucer  and  his  com- 
fuiona  that  the  body  in  the  eucharist  is 
wared  ly  the  unworthy  brought  matters  to 
I  conelnaion ;  Luther  saluted  them  as  his 
'^  brethren  in  the  Lord,'  and  articles 
dnwn  ap  by  Melanchthon  were  signed  by 
ill  («  nearly  all)  present.  Bucer's  work  was 
Ktomplished,  though  he  well  knew  what 
Utteneae  was  to  fi^ow.  His  '  Retractatio 
de  Ccena  Domini'  waa  in  the  same  year 
Wended  to  the  new  edition  of  his  Gospel 
'uimmentaries.'  The  concordia  was  not  ap- 
pred  at  Zurich,  and  in  Februarr  1687 
HKer  presented  to  Luther  at  Smalcald  a 
Mefflmt  of  doctrine  which  had  been  drawn 
i^at  Basel  Though  it  is  said  (Batth,  618) 
™t  Lather,  whom  a  most  dangerous  illness 
'■itiged  to  take  his  departure  to  Gotha, 
»liiflier  Bucer  afterwards  followed  him,  com- 
mitted to  the  latter  the  general  care  of  the 
por  ehnrch,  in  the  event  of  his  own  death, 
™  'Smalcald  Articles '  again  went  beyond 
^  Wittenberg  concordia,  and  Bucer's  work 
Kaaed  nearly  lost  again.  A  conference  at 
Zarich  m  Aniril  1538  proved  to  him  that  he 
^  alienated  the  Swiss,  while  he  only  with 
'i'ficQlty  obtained  the  adhesion  of  the  South 
9«nian_  towns,  and  all  this  in  order  that 
uther  m  some  of  his  last  writings  might 
fflnigh  more  vehemently  than  ever  against 
^ 'lacramentarians.'  At  least,  however, 
Vdaachthon's  views  had  been  materially 


modified,  and  the  Calvinistic  development  of 
Zwinglian  doctrine  bad  been  prepared.  With 
Calvin  himself  Bucer  first  came  into  friendly 
contact  at  a  synod  held  in  Bern  May  1637, 
and  again  dunng  the  stay  of  the  former  at 
Strassburg,  1538-41.  There  was  much  sym- 
pathy between  them  on  the  subject  of  church 
discipline.  Among  the  German  reformers 
Bucer  now  took  a  leading  position.  His  sig- 
nature is  appended  to  the  memorable  opinion 
furnished  by  Luther  and  others  in  justifica- 
tion of  resistance  to  the  emperor  on  the  ques- 
tion of  religion  (Kostun,  ii.  411).  And  in  a 
similar  capacity  he  became  involved  in  the 
scandal  of  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse's 
'second'  marriage  (March  1640),  which  he 
promoted,  witnessed,  and  even  helped  to  de- 
fend. A  far  nobler,  though  an  meffectual 
work,  was  his  share  in  the  endeavours  to 
bring  about  a  reunion  between  the  contend- 
ing relip^ions  in  the  empire.  Bucer's  inter- 
view with  Witzel  was  followed  in  1640  by 
the  meeting  of  princes  at  Hagenau,  at  which 
he  and  other  protestant  theologians  attended, 
and  of  which  he  published  an  account,  An- 
other meeting  at  Worms  was  likewise  broken 
up  by  the  catholic  side;  but  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  series  was  held  at  Ratisbon  on 
the  occasion  of  the  diet  of  1641,  where  on 
the  catholic  side  the  legate  Contarini  and 
Julius  Pflug,  with  Eck  and  Gropper,  on  the 
protestant  Melanchthon,  Bucer,  and  the  Hes- 
sian Pistorius,  were  the  leading  representa- 
tives. Of  this  interesting  and,  as  it  seemed, 
not  wholly  fruitless  meeting,  Bucer  likewise 
put  forth  a  narrative.  On  his  return  he  found 
the  plague  raging  at  Strassbuiv ;  among  its 
victims  were  several  (three  P)  01  his  children, 
his  wife,  and  his  faithful  associate  Capito. 
A  twelvemonth  later  he  married  Captto's 
widow. 

In  1641  and  the  following  years  Bucer  was 
much  occupied  in  assisting  the  archbishop- 
elector  of  Cologne  (Hermann  von  Wied)  m 
his  attempt  to  mtroduce  reformed  doctrines 
and  worship  into  his  territories.  With  Me- 
lanchthon he  drew  up  a '  Book  of  Reformation ' 
(1648),  to  which  Luther  made  objections. 
From  this  work,  of  which  an  English  version 
was  printed  in  London  in  1647  (see  Stbtfb, 
Eccletiaxtical  Memoiials,  n.  L  41-4),  and 
which  itself  largely  borrowed  from  a  liturgy 
previously  established  in  Niimberg  and  Ans- 
pach,  the  services  of  the  church  of  England 
are  occasionally  derived.  Bucer  defended 
his  proceedings  in  the  Cologne  electorate 
in  two  treatises  published  in  1648,  but  the 
collapse  of  Hermann  von  Wied's  attempt  is 
well  known.  Before  the  catastrophe  or  the 
Smalcaldic  war  Bucer  attended  one  more 
conference  on  reunion  held  at  Ratisbon  in 
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1646,  where  the  main  discussion  was  carried 
on  between  himself  and  the  Spaniard  Mal- 
venda.  After  all  was  over,  and  when  earlj 
in  1648  the  Interim  was  about  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  diet,  he  was  summoned  to  Augsburg 
hj  the  elector,  Joachim  II  of  Brandenburg, 
who,  being  desirous  for  peace  at  an^  price, 
wished  to  obtain  an  authoritative  opmion  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  settlement.  He  waa 
detained  in  something  like  imprisonment  for 
twenty-two  days,  but  proved  less  pliaUe  than 
had  been  expected,  and  Strassburg,  though 
all  but  alone  in  her  resolution,  dedined  to 
sign  the  Interim.  In  the  resistance  against 
the  neoeasity  of  accepting  it  which  Strass- 
burg muntamed  for  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  the  preachers  unanimously  took  part, 
with  Bucer  and  Fagius,  Capito's  successor, 
at  their  head.  But  it  g»dnally  became  evi- 
dent that  the  dty  must  give  wav,  and  that 
its  spiritual  iMtders  must  take  their  depap- 
tore.  After  preparing,  as  a  sjpecies  of  pas- 
toral legacy,  a  '  Summary  01^  the  religion 
ta<wht  at  Strassburg  daring  the  last  twenty- 
ei^t  years,'  Bucer,  togewer  with  Fagius, 
applied  for  '  leave  of  aMence,'  and  a  tempo- 
raiy  pension  having  be«i  granted  them,  and 
generous  provision  made  for  Bucer's  family 
during  his  peregrination,  they  quitted  Strass- 
burg on  6  April  1549.  Buoer  had  been  offered 
hospitality  by  Melanchtfaon,  Myconius,  and 
Calvin,  and  hardly  had  he  and  his  companions 
departed  when  they  were  invited  to  profes- 
sorial chairs  at  Copenhagen;  but  they  had 
already  bent  their  course  to  England.  With 
England  Bucer  had  a  connection  of  long  stand- 
ing, having  been  consulted  by  Heniy  VIII 
about  his  divorce,  and  more  lately,  m  par- 
tial consequence  perhaps  of  the  hospitality 
shown  to  so  many  English  protestant  fugi- 
tives at  Strassburg,  having  been  in  frequent 
correspondence  with  Cranmer.  The  primate, 
who  had  already  bestowed  the  regius  profes- 
sorship of  divinity  at  Oxford  upon  Bucer's 
former  colleague,  Peter  Martyr,  now  invited 
Bucer  himself  to  England,  doubtless  with  a 
view  to  his  receiving  a  similar  appointment 
at  Cambridge  (see  Mueellaneout  Writingt 
and  Letters  of  Cranmer,  ed.  J.  E.  Cox,  Parker 
Society,  1846, 423-4).  The  travellers  set  sail 
from  Calais  on  23  April,  and  on  the  same  day 
reached — ^hardly  Cambridge,  as  Baum  says, 
but — Canterbury  (cf.,  as  to  Bucer's  visiting 
Canterbury  about  this  time,  Steypb,  u.s.  n. 
i.  123).  'Thence  they  proceeded  to  London, 
where  thev  found  druuner  surroimded  by 
foreign  refugees  (see  Bucer's  letter,  noting 
the  want  of  good  preachers  and  teachers  in 
England,  cited  by  Baum,  551).  On  1  May 
they  were  most  graciously  received  by  the 
yoimg  king  Edward  VI  and  the  great  person- 


ages around  him,  among  whom  the  Ducheai 
of  Suffolk  soon  showed  special  &vour  to 
Bucer.  In  the  first  instance  he  and  his  com- 
panion were,  by  desire  of  the  king  and  Somer- 
set, employed  upon  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  with  explanations  and  doctrinal 
notes,  the  whole  to  oe  aftuwards  translated 
into  Eln^lish.  Bucer  also  warmly  interested 
hiitiaalf  in  the  a&irs  of  the  London  congre- 
gations of  French  and  German  refugees,  and 
corresponded  with  Peter  Martyr,  whose  pro- 
positions concerning  the  eucharist  he  thought 
too  ZwingUan  (cl  the  plain-spoken  note  in 
Hallax,  Oomtitutional  JSigbnry,  10th  ed. 
L  90).  His  opinion  was  constantly  asked  by 
Cranmer,  notably  on  the  controversy  about 
ecclesiastical  vestmenta  raised  by  Hooper  on 
his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Gloucester  (see 
Ckaitmbb,  Miseellaneou*  Writmgi,  428,  and 
note ;  c£  ^so  Fbousb,  History  of  £?>gland, 
12mo,  iv.  668-60.  Booer'a  conciliatory  rwl^, 
'  De  re  vestiari&  in  sacris,'  ia  printea  m 
'Scripta  Anglicana,'  706-10).  At  last  the 
arrangements  were  complete  which  made 
it  possible  to  summon  Bucer  and  Fagius  to 
Cambridge,  the  former  as  regius  professor  of 
divinity,  the  salary  having  been  raised  to 
100/.  per  annum,  and  Madew  having  retired 
in  his  favour.  Fagius,  who  had  arrived  at 
Cambridge  in  advance,  died  there  on  11  Nov. 
in  the  anas  of  Buoer,  who,  tiiongh  himself 
suffering,  had  followed  his  mead  aa  soon  as 
possible.  He  thus  had  to  b^^  his  new  life 
alone.  He  was  treated  with  great  respect, 
and  soon  afterwards  created  D.D.,  having 
been  sp««iall^  recommended  by  royal  letter 
to  the  university  (MuiuireBB,  ii.  1 19).  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  he  delivered  a  species 
of  inaugural  lecture,  in  which  he  modestly 
preferred  a  seasonable  plea  in  favour  of  de- 
grees and  examinations  {Serytta  AngHeema, 
184-90).  On  10  Jan.  1550  he  opened  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
Before  the  end  of  the  winter  he  waa  joined 
by  his  wife  and  some  of  his  children  and 
servants.  He  was  frequently  visited  by  Par- 
ker, Haddon,  Bradford,  and  others.  H!e  con- 
tinued to  befrequentiy  consulted  by  Cranmer, 
and  was  specially  commissioned  with  the  re- 
vision of  the  first  English  hook  of  common 
prayer,  though  but  a  small  part  of  the  im- 
provements suggested  by  him  was  actually 
carried  out  (see  the '  Censura,'  &c.,  in  Seripta 
Anglicana,  466-603,  to  which  is  prefixed  the 
Latin  version  of  the  prayei  book  by  Alesius, 
erroneously  described  by  Strype  in  a  passage 
cited  in  this  dictionary  [art.  ALESiirsL  which 
should  be  corrected  accordingly;  cf.  Lat7- 
BENCE,  Bampton  Lectures,  221 ;  see  »&.  246- 
247  as  to  the  slightness  of  Bucer's  influence 
upon  the  English  liturgy.     His  share  in  the 
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ttstf4wo  Articles  of  1553  must  necesearilj 
MDain  s  nutter  of  conjectare).  In  August 
1650  he  took  part  in  a  disputation  on  the 
Lutfaenn  doctrine  of  justification  to  which 
it  had  been  challenged  hy  John  Young,  An- 
drew P&me,  and  Thomas  Sedgwick,  and 
vhich  excited  much  bitter  controversy  in  the 
muTHsity.  On  his  return  to  Cambridge  from 
i  tiiit  to  Peter  Martyr,  he  found  that  Young 
hi  begun  a  series  of  lectures  against  his 
teuhing,  and,  as  his  opponents  would  not 
anj  on  the  discussion  m  writing,  sought 
1«TB  for  another  and  final  disputation,  with 
viat  result  is  not  known  (his  account  of  the 
'CoBtroyersy '  is  in  'Scripta  Anglicans,'  797- 
^;  d.  McixnfeBB,  iL  122). 

The  winter  of  1660-1  found  Bucer  better 
jnpued  for  meeting  its  rigour,  and  various 
ipecitl  ^ifts  were  sent  to  lum  by  the  young 
Bug;  his  salary  was  raised,  and  he  was  tola  j 
to  spare  himself,  and  not  hold  himself  bound  j 
toteetnre.  He  was  thus  encouraged  to  de-  I 
nte  himself  to  the  composition  of  a  work 
Jwred  by  Edward  VI  as  a  new  year's  greet-  j 
Bg— the  both  comprehensive  and  practical ; 
'Oo  Benio  Christi  *^(in  '  Scripta  Ajiglicana,' 
1-170.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  published 
ii  1557,  and  was  soon  translated  into  IVench 
tadOerman).  Scarcely  had  he  completed  and 
pBeated  this  work,  and  recommenced  his 
stores  (the  '  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephenans '  published  at  Basel  m  1561  by 
Tmrellius  only  reaches  the  fifth  chapter), 
Then  ill-health,  from  which  he  had  more  or 
iw  nffered  smoe  his  arrival  in  England, 
•{•in  overtook  him.  He  soon  perceived  that 
n  md  was  at  hand.  The  sick  man's  house 
^eedily  filled  with  friends,  among  them  the 
wbett  at  Suffolk,  whose  two  young  sons 
*9«  stodying  at  Cambridge  under  his  tuition, 
nd  John  Bradford  tended  him  to  the  last. 
He  died  on  28  Feb.  1560-1,  after  expressing 
■uiety  (Ki  his  deathbed  lost  for  lack  of  dis- 
opline  the  English  church  should  fall  into 
w  enors  which  had  distracted  that  of  his 
•stire  land  (see N.  C&er'b  epistle,  'De  Obitu 
Bmwi,'  in  Siemta  Anglioana,  867-76).  He 
w  honed  in  Great  St.  Mary's  Church,  the 
*^  nniveisity  and  large  numbers  of  bur- 
>Mee,  some  three  thousand  persons  in  all, 
"tefing  his  funeraL  Parker's  funeral  ser- 
^  tad  Walter  Haddon's  speech  as  public 
=«<»  »re  m  '  Scripta  Anglicana '  (882-99), 
fiBmd  by  a  flow  of  epitaphs  and  other 
■othiKmiee  in  his  honour;  and  the  utmost 
f^sm  was  shown  to  his  family. 

During  the  visitation  of  the  university 
'•^  Queen  Mary  on  6  Feb.  1657,  the  bodies 
•Bocer and  Fagius  were  exhumed,  and,  with 
•J"  «W)or»te  mockery  of  a  real  trial  and  exe- 
ntwo,  puUidy  burnt  an  Market  Hill  at  Cam- 
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bridge  (see  the  lengthy  account  in  Seripta 
AnffHeana,  916-86).  But  three  years  after- 
wards, in  July  1560,  under  the  same  vice- 
chancellor  (Peme)^  who  had,  it  was  said,  un- 
willingly figured  m  this  ghastly  farce,  the 
university  was  instructed  to  make  amends 
bv  reetormg  all  their  honours  to  Bucer  and 
fagius  (see  the  narrative,  ib.  986-46).  Queen 
Elizabeth  appears  to  have  renewed  the  let- 
ters patent  by  which  her  brother  had  granted 
to  any  descendant  of  Bucer  the  privdege  of 
settling  in  England  with  all  the  rights  of  an 
English  subject ;  and  in  1693  a  grandson  of 
his,  afterwards  pastor  at  Basel,  was  main- 
tained at  Trinity,  Cambridge,  bv  the  com- 
bined liberality  of  the  college  and  the  crown 
(MuixursER,  li.  182). 

[The  worst  of  the  charges  broo^t  against 
'  thti  dear  poUticus  and  fanaticns  of  union,'  as 
Bucer  wad  called  by  his  friend  Margaret  Blnorer, 
\riU  be  found  arrayed  in  the  dedioatoiy  epistle 
preSxed  to  the  so-called  Scripta  Anglicana,  or 
Tomus  ADgUainus  (fol.  Basel  1577),  edited  by 
Bucer's  friend,  and  for  gume  time  regnlar  secre- 
tary and  companion,  Conrad  Hubert.  This 
volume,  thongh  intended  to  form  part  of  a  col- 
lective edition  of  all  his  works,  was  not  followed 
by  any  other.  It  contains  all  those  of  his  works 
which  were  published  in  England,  tOKecher  with 
some  of  his  earlier  writings  and  various  memo- 
rials of  him.  A  complete  list  of  bis  works, 
ninety-six  in  nnmber,  is  given  in  the  appendix  to 
the  extremely  full  and  learned  biography  of  him 
and  bis  chief  Strassburg  associate  published  by 
Ae  late  Professor  J.  W.  Baum  under  the  title  of 
'Capito  uod  Butzer,  Strassbnrg's  Refbrmatoren,' 
as  pt.  iii.  of  Hagenbacb's  Leben  nnd  ansgewShlte 
Schriftan  der  Viter  and  Begrnnder  der  reformir- 
ten  Kirche  (Elberfeld,  I860).  Among  older  bio- 
graphical sketches  Melchior  Adam's,  in  his  Vita 
Emditomm,  is  nsefnl ;  among  modem,  Scheokal's 
in  Herzog's  Beal-Encyclopadie,  &c.  vol.  i.,  and 
Herzog's  in  Allgemeine  dentsche  Biographie, 
vol.  ir.  See  also,  for  the  transactiumi  between 
Luther  and  Bucer,  Kostlin's  Martin  Luther  (here 
cited  in  the  third  German  edition,  2  vols.  Elber- 
feld, 1383) ;  for  the  controversy  with  Erasmus, 
Dmmmond,  Life  of  Erasmus  (1873),  ii.  822; 
A.  Miillpr,  Leben  des  Erasmus  (1828),  349-54, 
and  note ;  and  Erasmi  Opera  (1703-6),  x.  1673 
seqq. ;  for  the  relations  with  Servetus,  and  a 
very  remarkable  examination  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Bucer's  views  concerning  the  Trinity, 
Tolliu's  Michnel  Servet  nnd  Martin  Butzer  (Ber- 
lin, 1880) ;  for  educational  afbirs  at  Strassbnrg, 
Smith's  La  Vie  et  leg  Travanx  de  Jean  '^turm 
(Strassburg,  1856);  for  the  question  of  Philip  of 
Heese's  bigamy,  C  von  Rommel's  Gosrhichte  von 
Hessen  (Cassel.  1830),  iv.  23(t-6,  and  appendix, 
209-19,  with  KSstlin;  for  Bucer's  Csmliridge 
life,  Mullinger's  University  of  Cambridge  fVom 
the  Soynl  Injunctions  of  1686  to  the  Accession 
of  Charles  I  (Cambridge^  1884),  and  Cooper's 
Athen*  Cantab,  i.  101.]  A.  W.  W. 
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BUOHAN,  Eablb  ov.  [See  Comtk, 
Albxasbbb,  second  Earl,  d.  1289 ;  Ck>imr, 
JoHir,  third  E/LKL,  d.  1818  P;  Stewabt, 
Alexandbb,  first  E  abx  of  the  second  creation, 
1848f-1405P;  Stbwabt,  John,  first  Eahl 
of  the  third  creation,  1381  P-1424 ;  Ersiohb, 
Jambs,  sixth  Eabl  of  the  fourth  creation,  d. 
1640;  Ebbeihb,  David  Sibuabi,  eleventh 
Eabl,  1742-1829.] 

BUCHAN,  ALEXANDER  PETER 
(17(54-1824),  physician,  was  bom  at  Ack- 
worth,  near  Pontefract,  in  1764, being  the  son 
of  Dr.  William  Buchan,  author  of '  Domestic 
Medicine '  [q.v.]  He  was  educated  at  the  high 
school  and  university  of  Edinburgh,  studied 
anatomy  and  medicine  also  in  London  under 
the  Hunters  and  Dr.  George  Fordy  ce,  and  nro- 
ceeded  to  Leyden,  where  he  graduated  M.D. 
on  11  July  1793.  Settling  in  London,  he  be- 
came physician  tothe  Westminster  Hospital 
in  1813,but  resigned  that  office  in  1818.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1820,  and  died  on  6  Dec.  1824. 

Buchan's  works  include  '  Enchiridion  Sy- 
philiticum,' 1797; '  Treatise  on  Sea  Bathing, 
with  Remarks  on  the  Use  of  the  Warm 
Bath,'  1801;  'Bionomia,  or  Opinions  con- 
cerning Life  and  Health,'  1811 ;  'Symptoma- 
tology,' 1824 ;  bemdes  a  translation  of  Dau- 
benton's  <  Observations  on  Indigestion,'  1807 ; 
an  edition  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  '  Diseases  of 
Children,'  1808  ;  and  the  twenty-first  edition 
of  his  father's  '  Domestic  Medicine,'  1818. 

[Munk'B  Coll.  Phys.  (1878),  iii.  «.]  G.  T.  B. 

BUCHAN,  ANDREW  01  {d.  1809  P), 
bishop  of  Caithness,  was,  previous  to  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  bishopric,  abbot  of  the  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Cupar  (Coupar)  Angus,  to  which 
he  had  been  preferred  in  1272.  In  the  Rag^ 
man  roll  his  name  appears  as  paying  homage 
to  Edward  at  the  church  of  Perth  24  July 
1291,  and  at  Berwick-on-Tweed  28  Aug.1296. 
He  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Caith- 
ness by  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  17  Dec.  1296 
(THanrBE,  Vet.  Mm.  ed.  1864,  No.  ccclix. 
>p.  163-4).  Spotiswood  affirms  that  he 
ived  as  bishop  tnirteen  years,  but  wrongly 

fives  the  date  of  his  consecration  as  1288. 
'he  date  of  his  death  is  usually  given  aa 
1301,  but  this  appears  to  be  mere  conjecture, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  his 
successor  Ferquhard  was  bishop  before  1309. 
[Rental  Book  of  Cnpor-AogiiB,  ed.  Oharlea 
Bogers  (G-rampian  Clab),  i.  18-29;  Anderson's 
Orkneyinga  SHga,  Ixxxv-n.]  T.  F.  H. 

BUCHAN  or  SIMPSON,  ELSPETH 

(1738-1 791 ),  the  head  of  a  religious  sect  gener- 
ally known  as '  Buchanites,'  was  the  daughter 
of  John  Simpson  and  Margaret  Gordon,  who 
kept  a  wayside  inn  at  Fatmacken,  between 
Banff  and  Portsoy.  She  was  bom  in  1738.  In 


I 


early  life  she  was  employed  in  herding  cows, 
and  afterwards  entered  the  house  of  arelation, 
by  whom  she  was  taught  reading  and  sewing. 
During  a  visit  to  Greenock  she  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Robert  Buchan,  a  working  pot- 
ter, whom  she  married.  They  quarrelled  and 
separated,  and  in  1781  she  removed  with  the 
children  to  Glasgow.  Having  heard  Hugh 
White,  of  the  Itehef  chorch  at  Irvine,  preach  m 
Glasgow  at  the  April  sacrament  of  1788,  she 
wrote  him  a  letter  expressing  her  high  appro- 
val of  hissermons,  and  stating  that  no  preacher 
she  had  ever  previously  listened  to  had  so 
fully  satisfied  her  spiritual  needs.  The  result 
was  that  she  removed  to  Irvine  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  his  ministry,  and  converted  both 
him  and  his  wife  to  the  belief  that  she  was 
a  saint  specially  endowed  and  privileged  by 
heaven,  White  s  final  conclusion  being  that 
she  was  the  woman  mentioned  in  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John,  while  she  declared  him  to  be 
the  man  child  she  had  brought  forth.  On  ac- 
count of  his  proclamation  of  these  peculiar 
doctrines  White  was  deposedfrom  the  ministry 
by  the  presbytery.  In  May  1784  the  magis- 
trates minished  the  sect  from  the  burgh,  and 
following  the  supposed  guidance  of  the  star 
which  led  the  wise  men  to  Bethlehem,  they 
settled  on  the  farm  of  New  Cample,  in  the 
parish  of  Closebum,  Dumfriesshire.  They 
were  joined  here  by  oue  or  two  persons  in 
good  positions  in  liie,  and  their  numbers  ulti- 
mately reachedforty-siz.  Mrs.  Buchan,  whom 
they  named  their '  spiritual  mother,'  professed 
to  nave  the  power  of  conferring  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  breathing,  and  also  laid  claim  to  cer- 
tain prophetic  gifts.  They  believed  in  the  mil- 
lennium as  close  at  hand,  and  were  persuaded 
that  they  would  not  taste  of  death,  but  would 
be  taken  up  to  meet  Christ  in  the  air.  xhe 
following  account  of  them  by  Robert  Bums, 
the  poet,  may  be  accepted  as  strictlv  accurate: 
'  Their  tenets  are  a  strange  j  umble  otenthusias- 
tic  jargon ;  among  others  she  pretends  to  give 
them  the  Holy  Gnost  by  breathing  on  them, 
which  she  does  with  postures  and  gestures 
thitt  are  scandalously  indecent.  They  have 
likewise  a  community  of  goods,  and  live 
nearly  an  idle  life,  carrving  on  a  great  farce 
of  pretended  devotion  In  bams  and  woods, 
where  they  lodge  and  lie  together,  and  hold 
likewise  a  community  of  women,  as  it  is 
another  of  their  tenets  that  they  can  com- 
mit no  mortal  sin '  (Bums  to  J.  Buraese, 
August  1784).  It  u  affirmed  that  Burnt 
had  an  attachment  to  a  young  woman  who 
joined  the  Buchanites,  and  that  he  spent  a 
whole  night  and  day  in  vainly  endeavouring 
to  persuade  her  to  return.  His  song  '  As  I] 
was  a  walking'  was  set  to  an  air  to  which,: 
according  to  him,  the  '  Buchanites  had  set; 
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Mne  of  their  nonsensical  rhymes,'  for  the 
coiipocitioii  of  bynms  was  one  of  the  gifts 
of  Mrs.  Bnchan.  In  1785  White  issned 
•The  Divine  Dictionary,'  written  hv  him- 
!>^  and  'lerised  and  approven  br  £lspeth 
&ripeoD.'  The  death  of  Mrs.  Buchan  in 
]hj  1791  dissipated  the  fiaith  of  most  of  her 
Mowers.  White  pretended  that  she  was  only 
m  1  trance,  and  had  her  buried  clandestinely, 
Int  he  afterwards  renounced  his  belief  in  her 
Romije  to  return  and  conduct  them  to  the 
New  Jemsalem.  The  last  survivor  of  the 
Ket  was  Andrew  Innra,  who  died  in  1848. 

[Four  Letters  betveen  the  people  called  Bu- 
Aaeitsa  and  a  teacher  near  Edinburgh,  together 
liih  two  letters  from  Mrs.  Bnchan  and  onefroin 
Mr. White  to  a  clergyman  in  England,  1785; 
Iain's  The  Bnchanites  ftom First  to  Last,  18iS ; 
f  orb  of  Robert  Bums.]  T.  F.  H. 

BUCHAN,  PETER  (1790-1854),  coUeo- 
tiir  of  Scottish  ballads,  bom  at  Peterhead  in 
1790,  traced  his  descent  firom  the  Comyns, 
«irii  of  Bnchan.  His  parents  discouraged 
\m  deaiie  to  enter  the  navy,  and  an  early 
aaroage  completely  estranged  his  fitther. 
b  1814  he  pnolished  an  original  volume  of 
wie  ('The  Recreation  of  Leisure  Honrs, 
being  Songs  and  Verses  in  the  Scottish 
Kalert,'  Peterhead,  1814),  taught  himself 
wpjier-plate  engraving,  and  resolved  to  open 
iprinti^-office  for  the  first  time  at  Peter- 
!>Mi  Early  in  1816  he  went  to  Edinburgh 
tith  an  empty  purse  and  '  a  pocketful  of 
Stitering  introductory  letters.'  His  kinsman, 
it  Earl  of  Bnchan,  sent  him  to  Dr.  Charles 
Wiiipte  at  Stirling,  where  he  learnt  the  art 
ofpnnting  in  the  short  space  of  ten  days. 
Un  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  a  gift  of  60/. 
^  a  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan  enabled 
Mb  to  purchase  the  business  plant  of  a  print- 
^<&ee,  and  on  24  March  1816  he  set  up 
I>»  press  at  Peterhead.  In  1819  he  con- 
tracted a  new  press  on  an  original  plan. 
It  waj  worked  with  the  feet  instead  of  with 
■ie  hands,  and  printed  as  weU  from  stone, 
""J^CT,  and  wood  as  from  ordinary  type.  Bu- 
liiaalao  invented  an  index-machine  showing 
toe  number  of  sheets  worked  off  by  the  press, 
ht  an  Edinburgh  press-maker  borrowed  this 
nation,  and,  taking  it  to  America,  never  re- 
tunied  it  to  the  inventor.  About  l822Buchan 
janporirily  removed  to  London,  but  in  1824 
"resettled  as  a  printer  at  Peterhead.  His 
™ef  publications  were  of  his  own  compila- 
iw,  and  the  business  was  prosperous  enough 
^  euble  Bnohan  to  retire  on  his  capital, 
■dto  purchase  a  small  property  near  Denny- 
■jwhead,  Stirlingshire,  which  he  called  Bu- 
°*»ton«.  A  harassing  and  expensive  law- 
"itihowOTer,  with  thesuperiorlandlord,  who 


claimed  the  minerals  on  the  estate,  compelled 
him  to  sell  the  property  in  1862.  For  the 
next  two  years  he  uvea  in  Ireland  with  a 
younger  sou  at  Stroudhill  House,  LMtrim. 
In  l^i  he  came  to  London  on  business,  and 
died  there  suddenly  on  19  Sept.  He  was 
buried  at  Norwood.  His  eldest  son,  Charles 
Forbes  Buohan,  D.D.,  became  minister  of 
Fordoon,  Kincardineshire,  in  1846. 

Buchan  owes  his  reputation  to  his  success 
as  a  collector  and  editor  of  Scottish  ballads, 
and  in  this  work  he  spent  large  sums  of  money. 
In  1828  appeared  in  two  volumes  his '  Anoient 
Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  North  of  Scotland, 
hitherto  unpublished,  with  explanatory  notes.' 
The  book  was  printed  and  published  for  him 
in  Edinburgh.  More  than  forty  ballads  were 
printed  there  for  the  first  time,  and  many 
others  were  published  in  newly  discovered 
versions.  Scott  interested  himself  from  the 
first  in  Buchan's  labours,  and  speaks  highly 
of  their  value  ('  Introductory  Remarks  on 
Popular  Poetry^  (1880),  prefixed  to  -later 
editions  of  the  Border  Mtnttrelof).  In  1834 
j  was  advertised  a  second  collection  of  Buchan's 
j  'North  Countrie  Minstrelsy,'  but  Mr.  Jerdan 
apparently  purchased  Buchan's  manuscript  for 
the  Percy  Society,  and  in  1846  James  Henry 
Dixon  eoited  it  for  that  society  under  the 
title  of  'Scottish  Traditional  Versions  of 
Ancient  Ballads.' 

Buchan's  other  works  were  very  numerous. 
The  chief  of  them  were:  1.  'Annals  ol 
Peterhead,'  Peterhead,  1819, 12mo.  2.  '  An 
Historical  Account  of  the  Aiicient  and  Noble 
Families  of  Keiths,  Earls  Marischals  of  Scot- 
land,' n.  d.,  Peterhead.  3. '  Treatise  proving 
that  Brutes  have  souls  and  are  immortal,' 
Peterhead,  1824.  4.  '  The  Peterhead  Smug- 
glers of  the  Last  Century ;  or,  William  and 
Annie,  an  original  melodrama,  in  three  acts,' 
Edinburgh,  1884.  5.  'The  Eglinton  Tour- 
nament  and  Gentlemen  Unmasked,'  Glasgow, 
1889  (republished  as  '  Britain's  Boast,  her 
Glory  and  her  Shame ;  or,  a  Mirror  for  ^1 
Ranks  '\  6.  '  An  Account  of  the  Chivalry 
of  the  Ancients,'  Glasgow,  1840.  7. '  Man — 
Body  and  Soul — as  he  was,  as  he  is,  and  as 
he  shall  be,'  1849.  Buchan  was  also  the 
author  of  many  detached  poems  and  stories, 
and  of  anti-radical  political  pamphlets,  and 
was  a  contributor  to  Gteorge  Chalmers's  '  Ca- 
ledonia.' Two  unpublished  volumes  of  his 
collection  of  ballads  passed  shortly  before  his 
death  to  Herbert  Ingram,  and  afterwards  to 
Dr.  Charles  Mackay.  They  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  29408-9). 

[Anderson's  Scottish  Nation,  iii.  091-8;  Seotfs 
Kinstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border;  Brit.  Mns. 
Cat. ;  information  from  Dr.  Charles  Mackav.] 

8.  L. 
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BUCHAN,  THOMAS  (A  1720),  general 
of  the  Jacobite  forces  in  Scotland,  was  de- 
Bcended  from  a  family  which  claimed  con- 
nection with  the  earls  of  Buchan,  and  which 
had  been  pro^etors  of  Auchmacoy  in  the 
parish  of  Logie-Buchan,  Aberdeenshire,  as 
early  as  1818.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
James  Buchan  of  Anchmacoy  and  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Seton  of  Pitmedden. 
Entering  the  army  at  an  early  age  he  served 
with  subordinate  rank  in  France  and  Hol- 
land, and  in  1682  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Earl  of  Mar's  regiment  of  foot 
in  Scotland.  From  letters  of  thanks  addressed 
to  him  by  the  privy  council  it  would  appear 
that  in  1684  and  1685  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged against  the  covenanters.  In  1686  he 
was  made  colonel  of  the  regiment.  While 
serving  in  Ireland  in  1 689  he  was  promoted  by 
King  James  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and 
after  the  death  of  Dundee  at  Killiecrankie 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  th^ 
Jacobite  forces  in  Scotland.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  highland  chiefs  held  after  his  arrivtu 
from  Ireland,  it  was  resolved  to  continue  the 
war  with  renewed  vigour ;  and  meanwhile, 
till  the  muster  of  the  clans  was  completed, 
it  was  arranged  that  Buchan,  at  the  head  of 
1,200  men,  should  employ  himself  in  harass- 
ing the  enemy  along  the  lowland  border. 
On  1  Mav  1690  he  was  surprised  and  totally 
defeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Livmgstone  at  Orom- 
dale,  as  many  as  four  hundred  of  his  troops 
being  taken  prisoners.  The  catastrophe  forms 
the  subject  of  the  humorous  ballad,  'The 
Haughs  o'  Cromdale,'  the  imaginary  narrative 
of  a  fugitive  highlander,  who  gives  the  result 
of  the  Dattle  in  the  terse  lines — 

Quo'  he,  the  highland  army  rues 
That  e'er  we  came  to  Cromdale. 

A  fter  being  reinforced  by  abody  of  six  hundred 
Braemar  highlanders,  Buchan  entered  Aber- 
deenshire, and  presented  so  formidable  an 
attitude  to  the  Master  of  Forbes  that  the 
latter  hastily  fell  back  on  Aberdeen.  This 
was  the  last  effective  effort  of  Buchan  in 
behalf  of  the  Jacobite  cause.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  enter  the  city,  but  marched  south- 
ward till  threatened  by  the  advance  of  GJene- 
ral  Mackay.  He  then  retreated  northwards, 
with  the  purpose  of  attacking  Inverness ;  but 
the  surrender  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth  to  the 
government  rendered  further  active  hostilities 
impossible.  For  a  time  he  retained  a  number 
of  followers  with  him  in  Lochaber,  but  finully 
dismissed  them  and  retired,  along  with  Sir 
George  Barclay  and  other  officers,  to  Mac- 
donald  of  Glengarry.  After  the  submission 
of  the  highland  chiefs,  be  and  other  officers 
were,  on  23  March  1692,tran8ported  to  France. 


Notwithstanding  the  &iluie  of  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Stuarts,  he  retained  their  con- 
fidence, and  did  not  cease  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  schemes  to  promote  their  restora- 
tion. He  continued  a  correspondence  with 
Mar^  of  Modena  after  the  deaUi  of  James  11, 
and  m  a  letter  dated  3  Sept.  1705  expressed 
his  readiness  to  raise  the  highlands  as  soon 
as  troops  were  sent  to  his  assistance  (Hooee's 
Correspondence,  Roxbui^he  Club,  1870-1,  i. 
302).  In  1707  he  was  commissioned  by  a 
person  in  the  service  of  the  Pretender  to 
visit  Inverness  and  report  on  its  defences, 
and  his  letter  to  Hooke  in  June  of  that  year 
reporting  his  visit,  with  plans  of  Inverlochy 
fort  and  Inverness,  will  be  found  in  Hooke  s 
'Correspondence'  (ii.  828).  At  the  rising 
in  1716  he  appears  to  have  offered  his  ser- 
vices in  the  nighlands,  for  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly,  in  a  letter  to  him  dated  22  Sept. 
1716,  commends  his '  frankness  to  go  with 
me  in  our  king  and  oounti^'s  cause,'  and  ex- 
presses himself  as  ready  'to  yield  to  your 
command,  conduct,  and  experience.'  On  this 
account  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  present 
at  the  battle  ot  Sherif&nuir,  13  Nov.  fol- 
lowing; but  it  is  not  improbable  that  cir- 
cumstances prevented  him  joinii^  the  rebels, 
as  had  he  been  present  he  would  in  all  like- 
lihood have  held  a  prominent  command. 
I  He  died  at  Ardlogie  in  Fyvie,  and  was 
buried  in  Logie-Bucnan,  in  1720. 

[Bnehan's  View  of  the  Diocese  of  Aberdeen, 
1730,  pp.  861-2  ;  New  Statist.  Ace.  of  Scot.  xii. 
806-7  J  Smith's  New  History  of  Abei^penshire, 
903-6;  Memoirs  touchiog  the  Scots  War  car- 
ried on  for  their  Majesties  by  Major-general 
Mackay  against  the  Vigcovmt  Dundee,  and  after 
him  Cannon,  and  at  last  Major-general  Buchan, 
for  the  late  King  James  (Banoatyne  Club,  1833) ; 
Macplierson's  Original  Papers;  Colonel  Hooke's 
Correspondence  (Rozburghe  Club,  1870-1).] 

T.  F.  H. 

BUCHAN,  WILLIAM  (1729-1805), 
ph^-sician,  was  bom  st  Ancram  in  Soxburgh- 
shire,  where  his  father  had  a  small  estate, 
besides  renting  a  farm.  When  yet  a  boy  at 
school  young  Buchan  was  amateur  doctor  to 
the  village ;  yet  he  was  sent  to  Edinbnrgfa 
to  study  divinity.  But  he  supported  himself 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  teaching  mathe- 
matics to  his  fellow-students,  and  gave  up 
divinity  for  medicine,  the  elderGregoty  show- 
ing him  much  countenance.  Aner  a  nine 
years'  residence  at  Edinburgh  Buchan  began 
practice  in  Yorkshire,  and  before  long  setUed 
at  Ackworth,  being  appointed  physician  to 
the  foundling  hospital,  supported  by  parlia- 
ment. Here  he  gained  great  skill  in  treating 
diseases  of  children;  but  his  stay  was  abruptly 
terminated  on  parliament  discontinuing  the 
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wte  rf  eOjOOOt  for   foundling    hospitals. 
After  this  he  practised  some  time  at  Sheffield, 
bat  rBtamed  to  Edinburgh  about  1766,  and 
pnetiaed  for  some  years  with  success.    Fer- 
pison,  the  well-known  popular  lecturer  on 
mtural  philosophy,  at  his  death  left  Buchan 
liii  Ttlasble  apparatus.     Buchan  thereupon 
began  to  lecture  on  the  subject,  and  drew  large 
dssws  for  some  years.    In  1769  appeared,  at 
tk  low  price  of  six  shillings,  the  first  edition 
diit  'Domestic  Medicine;  or  the  Familj 
IVidan,'  the  first  work  of  its  kind  in  this 
ctnmtiy.     Its  success  was  immediate  and 
grett    Nineteen  large  editions,  amounting 
to  It  least  eighty  thousand  copies,  were  sola 
iiQieat  Britain  in  the  author's  lifetime ;  and 
tiu  book  continues  to  be  re-edited,  as  well 
u  lugelv  copied  in  similar  works.    It  was 
tiuilated  into  all  the  principal  European 
imgiuges,  indnding  Bussian,  and  was  more 
nuTernlly  popular  on  the  continent  and  in 
America  than  even  in  England.    The  Em- 
pest  of  Rossift  sent  Buchan  a  gold  medal 
id  a  commendatory  letter.    It  is  said  that 
Bachan  gold  the  copyright  for  700/.,  and  that 
tic  publishers  made  as  much  profit  yearly 
i'T  it.   Having  unsuccessfully  sought  to  suo- 
teed  the  elder  Ghregory  on  his  death,  Buchan 
B 1778  removed  to  London,  where  he  gained 
t  eongiderable  practice ;  less,  however,  than 
tu&me  might  nave  brought  him  but  for  his 
Mvivial  and  social  habits.      He  regularly 
pctised  at  the  Chapter  Coffee-house,  near 
bt  Ptol's,  to  which  literary  men  were  then 
»ont  to  resort.    Full  of  anecdote^  of  agree- 
ible  manners,  benevolent  and  compassionate, 
be  WIS  uisuited  to  make  or  keep  a  fortune : 
i  tale  of  woe  always  drew  tears  firom  his 
«T«  and  money  from  his  pocket.    About  a 
Jta  before  his  death  his  excellent  oonstitu- 
lisn  began  to  give  way,  and  he  died  at  his 
m's  honse  in  Percy  Street,  Rathbone  Place, 
!<i  25  Feb.  1806,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 
Ha  wag  buried  in  the  cloisters  at  Westminster 
Abbey. 
Among  hia  minor  works  are  'Cautions 
woceniing  Cold  Bathing  and  Drinking  Mi- 
wal  Waters,'   1786^* Observations    con- 
waing  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of   the 
^eaeieal  Disease,'  1796 ;  '  Observations  con- 
saing  the  IKet  of  the  Common  People,' 
1:97;  <0n  the  Offices  and    Duties  of  a 
Mother,'  1800. 

[Hew  Catalogue  of  laving  English  Authors 
07»),  i.  862 ;  Gent.  Mag.  Ixxv.  pt.  L  286-8, 
'(MO;  European  Mag.  iJvii.  167.]  G.  T.  B. 

BUCHANAN,  ANDREW  (1690-1769), 
rfDmrnpellier,  lord  provost  of  Glasgow,  was 
"waideQ  frvm  a  branch  of  the  old  family 
<i  Bodianan  of  Buchanan  and  Leny.     Eto 


was  the  second  of  four  sons  of  George 
Buchanan,  maltster,  Glasgow,  one  of  the 
covenanters  who  fought  at  Bothwell  Bridge, 
and  Mary,  daughter  of  Gftbriel  Mazwdl, 
merchant,  and  was  bom  in  1690.  His  name 
appeiirs  in  M'Ure's  list  of  the '  First  Merchant 
Adventurers  atSea'(Fi«oo/<Ae  CU^tffOlai- 
gow,  p.  209),  and  by  his  trade  with  Virginia, 
where  he  had  a  tobacco  plantation,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  his  day. 
In  17S5  he  purchased  the  estate  of  Drum- 
pellier,  Lanarkshire,  and  the  older  portion  of 
DrumpeUier  house  was  built  by  him  in  1736. 
Adjoining  Glasgow  he  purchased  three  small 
properties  in  what  was  then  known  as  the 
'  Long  Croft,'  the  first  purchase  being  made  in 
1719,  the  second  in  1732,  and  the  third  in 
1740  (Glatpow,  Fast  arid  Pretent,  ii.  196). 
Through  his  grounds  he  opened  an  avenue 
for  gentlemen's  houses,  which  he  named 
Virgmia  Street,  and  he  planned  a  town 
house  for  himself  called  Virginia  >bnsion, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  Along 
with  his  three  brothers  he  founded  in  17^ 
the  Buchanan  Society  for  the  assistance  of  ap- 
prentices and  the  support  of  widows  of  the 
name  of  Buchanan.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
original  partners  of  the  Ship  Bank,  founded 
in  1760.  He  was  elected  dean  of  g^d  in 
1728,  and  lord  provost  in  1740.  When  after 
the  battle  of  Preetonpans  John  Hay, quarter-, 
master  of  the  Pretender,  arrived  at  Glasgow 
with  a  letter  demanding  a  loan  of  16,000/., 
Buchanan  and  five  others  were  chosen  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  him,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  reduction  to  6,600/.  (Memorabilia 
^  Glasgou),  p.  361).  On  account  of  his  zeal 
in  raising  new  levies  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment, Buchanan  made  himself  so  obnoxious 
to  the  rebels  that  in  December  1746  a  special 
levy  of  600/.  was  made  on  him  under  threats 
of  plimdering  his  house,  to  which  he  replied 
'  they  might  pltmder  his  house  if  they  pleased, 
but  he  would  not  pay  one  farthing  (Scott 
Mag.  viii.  80).  He  died  20  Dec.  1759.  By 
his  wife,  Marion  Montgomery,  he  left  two 
sons  and  four  daughters. 

[Old  Country  Hooses  of  the  Old  Glasgow 
Gtentiy,  2nd  ed.  pp.  186-8 ;  Cochrane  Correspon- 
dence, pp.  107, 114, 132 ;  Glasgow,  Past  and  Vra- 
sent,  ii.  196;  Scots  Mag.  viii;  80,  xzi.  663.] 

T.  F.  H. 

BUCHANAN,  Sib  ANDREW  (1807- 
1882),  diplomatist,  only  son  of  James  Bucha- 
nan of  Blairvadoch,  Ardinconnal,  Dumbar- 
tonshire, and  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  James 
Sinclair,  twelfth  earl  of  Caithness,  was  bom 
7  May  1807,  entered  the  diplomatic  service 
10  Oct.  1826,  and  was  attached  to  the  em- 
bassy at  Constantinople.    On  18  Nov.  1830 
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lie  was  named  paid  attache  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
but  he  did  not  remain  long  in  South  Ame- 
rica, as  he  served  temporarily  with  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning's  special  embassy  to  CSonston- 
tinople  from  31  Oct.  1881  till  18  Sept.  1832, 
after  which  he  became  paid  attachfi  at  Wash- 
ington on  9  Nov.  He  was  with  Sir  Charles 
Vaughan's  special  mission  to  Constantinople 
from  March  1837  to  September  1833,  and  then 
proceeded  to  St.  Petersbun^  as  paid  attache 
6  Oct.  of  the  same  year.  Few  men  seem  to 
have  gone  through  a  greater  number  of  changes 
in  the  diplomatic  seirvice ;  he  was  secretary 
of  legation  at  Florence  24  Aug.  1841,  and 
charge  d'a£faires  from  July  1842  to  October 
1843,  and  frx)m  March  to  May  1844.  At  St. 
Petersburg  he  was  secretary  of  legation  1844, 
and  between  that  time  and  1 851  several  times 
acted  as  charg£  d'a&ires.  He  was  then  re- 
warded for  his  Tarious  services  by  the  appoint- 
ment, 12  Feb.  1862,  of  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Swiss  Confederation.  Iji  the 
following  year,  9  Feb.,  he  was  named  envoy 
extraordinary  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  he 
acted  OS  her  majesty's  r^resentative  at  the 
conference  of  Copenhagen  in  November  1866 
for  the  definite  arrangement  of  the  Sound 
dues  question.  He  was  transferred  to  Madrid 
31  March  1868,  and  then  to  the  Hague  11  Dec. 
1860.  He  became  ambassador  extraordi  nary 
and  plenipotentiary  to  the  king  of  Prussia 
28  Oct.  1862,  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
Russia  1 5  Sept.  1864,  and  ambassador  to  Aus- 
tria from  16  Oct.  1871  to  16  Feb.  1878,  when 
he  retired  on  a  pension.  Previously  to  this 
he  had  been  made  C.B.  28  May  1857,  K.C.B. 
25  Feb.  1860,  G.O.B.  6  July  1866,  and  a  privy 
councillor  3  Feb.  1863.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  14  Dec.  1878,  and  died  at  Oraigend 
Castle,  Milngavie,  near  Glasgow,  12  ^W. 
1882.  He  married  first,  4  Apnl  1889,  Fran- 
ces Katharine,  daughter  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Edward  Mellish,  dean  of  Hereford  (she  died 
4  Dec.  1854);  and  secondly,  27  May  1867, 
Oeorgiana  il^liza,  third  daughter  of  Robert 
Walter  Stuart,  Seventh  baron  Blantyre. 

[Hertslet's  Foreign  O&ee  list,  1882,  p.  211 ; 
Times,  16  Nov.  1882,  p.  8.]  O.  0.  B. 

BUCHANAN,  CLAUDIUS,D.D.  (176&- 
1815),  Bengal  chaplain  and  vice-provost  of 
tlie  college  of  Fort  William,  was  bom  on 
12  March  1766  at  Combuslang,  a  village  near 
Glasgow.  His  father,  Alexander  Bucmanan, 
wns  a  schoolmaster  at  Inverary,  and  here 
Claudius  commenced  his  education.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  became  tutor  in  a  gentlo- 
mon's  family,  and  two  years  later  entered  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  spent  the 
two  following  years,  leaving  the  university 
again  to  engage  in  private  tuition.     He  had 


'  been  intended  for  the  ministry  in  the  Scotch 
;  church,  but  at  the  age  of  twanty-one  he 
abandoned  the  idea  of  taking  holy  orders,  and 
left  Scotland  with  the  intention  of  travelling 
through  Europe  on  foot,  supporting  himself 
by  playing  on  the  violin.   In  forming  this  wild 
scheme,  which  he  carefully  withheld  from  the 
knowledge  of  h  is  parents,  telling  them  that  he 
had  been  engaged  by  a  gentleman  to  travel 
on  the  continent  with  his  son,  he  appeEffs  to 
have  been  fired  by  t  he  example  of  Goldsmitli ; 
but  Buchanan  did  not  get  beyond  London,  : 
where,  after  undergoing  neat  privations  for  1 
some  months,  he  eventually  obtained  employ-  ! 
ment,  on  a  very  small  salary,  in  a  solicitor's  : 
office.     After  a  residence  of  nearly  four  years  : 
in  London,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young  mau  whose  conversation  revived  the  1 
religiousfeelings  which  he  had  imbibed  earlier 
in  life,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  introduced  1 
himself  to  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  then  rector 
of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  in  the  city,  imder  ; 
whose  influence  a  complete  chan^  in  his 
character  speedily  took  place.    Themtimacy  j 
with  Mr.  Is'ewton  led  to  his  becoming  ac-  1 

Suarnted  with  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  by  whose 
^berolity  he  was  provided  with  funds,  repaid  . 
a  few  years  afterwards,  which  enabled  him 
to  go  to  Cambridge  and  to  qualify  for  ordina-  ; 
tion.     Entering  Queens'  College  in  1791, 
Buchanan  speedily  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Charles  Simeon.   Buchanan's  studies  at  Cam-  , 
bridge  were  chiefly  theologicaL     He  did  not  ; 
compete  for  university  honours,  but  won  , 
college  prizes  both  in  mathematics  and  in 
classics.   *He  took  his  degree  in  1795,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  ordained  a  deacon  of  the . 
church  of  England,  commencing  his  clerical  < 
life  as  a  curate  of  Mr.  Newton.    La  the  fol-  , 
lowing  year  he  was  appointed  to  a  chaplaincy . 
in  Bengal,  and,  having  token  priest's  orders,, 
sailed  for  Calcutta  shortly  afterwards. 

On  his  arrival  at  Calcutta  early  in  1797 ' 
Buchanan  was  hospitably  received  by  thet 
Rev.  David  Brown  [see  Bbown,  David,  l763-r 
1812],  then  presidency  chaplain,  and  after-J 
wards  Buchanan's  chief  and  colleague  in  the 
college  of  Fort  William.  The  provision  exist-^ 
ing  at  that  time  in  India  for  ministering  to  the  ^ 
religious  wonts  of  the  British  community  w«i", ' 
extremely  scanty.  There  waa  no  episcopate"'^ 
few  chaplains,  and  fewer  churches.  Bar 
chanan  was  sent  to  Barrackpur,  where  therj^' 
was  no  church,  and,  there  being  no  Britis"! 
regiment  quartered  there,  very  little  occupC  *^ 
tion  for  a  chaplain.  He  remained  at  Barrttcl'.  -• 
pur  for  two  years,  passing  much  of  his  tiir^'^ 
m  studying  the  scriptures  in  the  origini*i 
tongues,  and  ako  the  Persian  and  Hindustat  ~< 
languages.  He  seems  to  have  felt  a  jgoc^^^i 
deal  the  wont  of  congenial  friends  and  t^,^ 
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iSecta  of  the  depressing  climate.     In  1799 
lie  was  transferred  to  a  presidency  chaplaincy, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  vice- 
noToet  of  the  colleKe  established  by  Lord 
Wellealey  at.  Fort  William.    One  of  the 
earliest  duties  which  Buchanan  was  called 
upon  to  discharge  as  presidency  chaplain  was 
toat  al  jneaching  a  sermon  before  the  go- 
T«nior-general  and  the  principal  officers  of 
the  goremment  on  the  occasion  of  a  general 
dunlc^Ting  for  the  snccesses  achieved  in 
tlie  late  war  in  Mysore.    For  this  sermon 
Buchanan  received  the  thanks  of  the  gover- 
uir-g«neral  in  conncil,  and  it  was  directed  to 
be  printed  and  circulated  throughout  India. 
During  the  next  few  years  Buchanan  was 
Duch  occupied  with  his  duties  as  vice-provoet 
of  the  eollecv,  and  with  the  question  of  pro- 
Bodngthe  xbrmation  of  a  more  adequate  eo- 
eledartieal  establishment  for  India.    Regard- 
ing the  college  he  appears  to  have  entertained 
views  assigning  to  it  a  wider  scope  than  was 
generally  ascribed  to  it,  although  not  more 
comprehensive  than  that  indicated  in  the 
ainute  of  Lord  Wellealey  on  the  establish- 
ment of  tha  college.    His  opinion  was  that 
it  had  been  fonncbd  to  '  enlighten  the  ori- 
ental world,  to  give  science,  religion,  and 
we  morals  to  Asia,  and  to  confirm  in  it  the 
British  power  and  dominion  ; '  and  this  was 
tie  aim  he  continually  set  before  him.    The 
toUege  continued  in  existence  for  many  years, 
knt  in  1807  the  appointment  of  vice-provost 
vss  discontinued,  and  the  staff  of  teachers, 
!nd  also    the  work,  were  reduced  within 
narrower  limits  th&n  Lord  Wellesley  had  con- 
Wmplated.     Although,  as  a  chaplain  of  the 
company,  Buchanan  was  in  a  great  measure 
debtured  &om  engaging  directlv  in  mission- 
cy  operations,  he  laboured  zealously  and  in 
nrioos  ways  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity 
tnd  education  among  the  natives  of  India. 
Oat  of  his  own  means,  which  his  emoluments 
a  vice-mrovost  of  the  college  for  a  time 
rendereocomparatiTely  easy,  he  offered  liberal 
soner  prizes  to  the  universities  and  to  some 
o(tm  public  schools  of  the  United  Elingdom 
ia  ttis&ya  and  poetical  compositions  in  week, 
Latifi,  and  English,  on  'the  restoration  of 
tuning'  in  the  East,'  on  '  the  best  means  of 
poising  the  subjects  of  the  British  empire 
is  India,  and  of  difiusing  the  light  of  the 
cirstian  religion  througnout  the  Eastern 
*«ld,'  and  on  other  similar  topics.     The 
olege  had  originally  comprised  a  depart- 
aait  for  translating  the  scriptures  into  the 
i^^a^pes  of  India,  and  the  &nt  version  of 
^:  gospels  into  the  Persian  and  Hindustani 
geSf  which  was  printed  in  India,  had 
from  the  college  press.    When  this 
aent  was  abolished,  Buchanan,  from  ^ 


his  private  purse,  paid  the  salary  of  an  Ai^ 
menian  christian,  a  native  of  China,  who  was 
employed  for  three  years  at  the  missionary 
establishment  at  Seramporein  translating  the 
scriptures  into  Chinese.  But  perhaps  the 
most  important  services  in  connection  with 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  India  in 
whidi  Buchanan  was  engaged  were  his  tours 
through  the  south  and  west  of  India,  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  state 
of  superstition  at  the  most  celaoratM  temples 
of  the  Hindus,  examining  the  churches  and 
libraries  of  the  Bomish,  byrian,  and  protes- 
tant  christians,  ascertaining  the  present  state. 
and  recent  history  of  the  Eastern  Jews,  and 
discovering  what  persons  might  be  fit  instru- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  learning  in  their 
respective  countries,  and  for  maintaining  a 
future  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  cUs- 
j  seminating  the  scriptures  in  India  {Christian 
JRetearcAes  in  Ana,  by  the  Rev.  Claudius 
BncHAHAH,  D.D.,  ed.  1840,  p.  4).  The  first 
of  these  tours  received  the  sanction  of  thu 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  just  before  his  depar- 
ture from  India,  and  an  account  of  it  and 
also  of  the  second  tour  was  embodied  in  the 
above-mentioned  work,  which  Buchanan  pub- 
lished shortly  after  his  return  to  England  in 
1811.  In  the  first  tour  he  visited  uie  cele- 
brated temple  of  Jagazm&th,  some  of  the 
temples  in  tne  northern  districts  of  Madras, 
Madras  itself,  and  the  missions  in  Tanjore, 
Trichincmoly,  Madura,  Ceylon,  Travancore, 
and  Cochin,  &om  which  latter  place  he  re- 
turned to  Calcutta  in  March  1807.  At  tlie 
end  of  that  year  he  started  on  a  second  tour, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  revisited  Ceylon 
and  Cochin,  and  touched  at  Ooa  and  several 
other  places  between  Cochin  and  Bombay, 
whence  he  embarked  for  England  in  March 
1808,  after  a  residence  in  India  of  eleven 
years. 

His  account  of  these  tours  is  eztremelv 
interesting,  especially  those  parts  of  it  which 
relate  to  his  intercourse  with  the  Syrian 
christians  in  Travancore  and  Cochin,  and  the 
narrative  of  his  visit  to  the  inquisition  at 
Goa.  The  result  of  his  visit  to  this  part  of 
India,  in  addition  to  the  information  which 
it  enabled  him  to  supply,  was  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  Malay&lam,  the 
language  of  the  British  district  of  Malabar 
and  of  the  native  states  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin. 

The  remaining  years  of  Buchanan's  life, 
after  his  return  to  England  in  1808,  were 
spent  in  active  efforts  to  j^mote  the  objects 
upon  which  he  had  been  chiefly  engaged 
while  in  India.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  struggle  in  181S  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Indian  episcopal^. 
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Among  other  writings  which  he  published 
on  this  subject  was  a  volume  entitled  '  Co- 
lonial Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  being  a 
brief  view  of  the  state  of  the  Colonies  of 
Ghreat  Britain  and  of  her  Asiatic  Empire  in 
respect  to  Religious  Instruction,  prefaced  by 
some  considerations  on  the  national  duty  of 
affording  it.'  While  the  contest  was  pro- 
ceeding he  was  vehemently  attacked  in  par- 
liament as  a  calumniator  of  the  Hindus,  and 
as  having  given  to  the  world  an  exaggerated 
statement  of  the  cruelty  and  immorality  of 
their  superstitions ;  but  he  was  defended  with 
•  vigour  Dj  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  other  pro- 
moters of  the  new  legislation.  Another  work 
which  he  published  about  this  time  was  '  An 
Apology  for  promoting  Christianity  in  India, 
containingtwo  letters  addressed  to  the  Honor- 
able East  India  Company  concerning  the  idol 
Jagannath,  and  a  memorial  presented  to  the 
Bengal  Government  in  1807  m  defence  of  the 
Christian  Missions  in  India.  To  which  are 
now  added,  Remarks  on  the  Letter  addressed 
by  the  Bengal  Gh>vemment  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  reply  to  the  Memorial — ^with  an 
appendix  containing  various  official  papers, 
chiefly  extracted  from  the  Parliamentary 
Records  relating  to  the  promulgation  of! 
Christianity  in  India.'  1 

Buchanan  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  i 
the  university  of  Gla^ow,  and  also  from  that ' 
of  Cambridge.     He  died  in  1816  at  Brox- 
boume  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  was  en-  i 
gaged  in  revising  a  Syriac  translation  of  the 
New  Testament.     He  was  twice  married,  and 
left  two  daughters  by  his  first  wife. 

[Pearson's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  the  Rev.  Clandins  Buchanan,  D.D.,  Srd  ert.,  ' 
London,  1819;  ChriBtianResenrrhesin  Asia,  with 
notices  of  the  Tntnalation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Oriental  Languages,  by  the  Hev.  Clandius 
Buchanan,  I).I).,  new  edition,  London,  1840  ; 
Heinorandum  on  the  Syrian  Church  in  Malabar, 
19  Feb.  1875,  India  Office  Records.]    A.  J.  A. 

BUCHANAN,  DAVID  (1595  P-I652f), 
Scotch  writer,  was,  Sibbald  says,  descended 
from  the  same  family  as  the  famous  Geoige 
Buchanan.     This  statement  is  confirmed  by  ! 
William  Buchanan  of  Auchmar  (Historical 
and  Oenealogical  Etsay  upon  the  Family  and 
Surname  of  Bttehanan,  1728),  who  asserts 
that  David  was  the  second  son  of  William  ! 
Buchanan,  son  of  the  first  Buchanan  of 
Amprior,  who  was  second  cousin  to  George 
Buchanan.     A   David   Buchanan  was  aa- 
mitted  to  St.  Leonard's  College  at  St.  An-  \ 
drews  in  1610  (iKvnre,  preface  to  Daridit  '• 
Buchanani  ds  Seriptoribui  Seotie).     He  ap- 
pears to  have  resided  some  time  in  Prance, 
for  in  1636  he  published  at  Paris  a  work 


of  about  seven  hundred  pages,  entitled  '  Ilis- 
toria  Humanee  Animee.'  In  1688  he  followed 
this  np  with  '  L'Histoire  de  la  Conscience, 
par  David  Buchanan,'  which  was  probably 
printed  also  at  Paris,  though  the  place  of 
publication  is  not  mentioned.  Between  1638 
and  1644  he  appears  to  have  returned  to 
his  native  land,  and  in  1644  issued  an  edi- 
tion of  John  Knox's  'Historie  of  the  Be-  l 
formation  in  Scotland,'  to  which  he  prefixed  't 
a  life  of  the  author  and  a  preface.  In  both 
the  '  Historie '  and  the  '  Life '  he  took  un-  1 
usual  liberties,  and  interpolated  in  the  former  • 
a  great  deal  of  original  matter,  apparently  ^ 
with  the  view  of  adapting  it  to  the  times. 
The  preface,  which  professes  to  be  a  sketcli 
of  the  previous  history,  is  historically  worth- 
less. In  1645  a  second  edition  was  published 
at  Edinburgh.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished at  London  '  Truth  its  Manifest ;  or  a 
short  and  true  Relation  of  divers  main  pas- 
sages of  things  in  some  whereof  the  Scots  are 
particularly  concerned.'  This  work  was  an 
account  of  the  conduct  of  the  Scotch  nation 
during  the  civil  war.  It  provoked  consider- 
able ire  in  England,  was  voted  by  both 
houses  of  parliament  false  and  scandalous, 
and  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman. 
A  scurrilous  refutation  appeared  entitled 
'  Manifest  Truths,  or  an  Inversion  of  Truths 
Manifest,'  London,  1646.    Buchanan's  pam- 

£hlet,  according  to  Baillie's  letters  (to  Wil- 
am  Spang,  24  April  1646),  was  really  a  , 
collection  of  authentic  sta'te  papers  edited  <j 
by  him,  with  an  introdnctio^  and  a  preface.  , 
Parliament,  not  being  able  \>  deny  the  an-  .| 
thenticity  of  the  papers,  attawied  the  intro-  j 
duction,  and  declared  the  edi^r  to  be  an  j^ 
incendiary.  The  next  notice  oroiim  is  to  be  ^ 
found  in  the  '  Scottish  Histori^  Libraiy,'  j 
London,  1702.  Here  Bishop  Niclplson  men-  , 
tions  that  a  great  deal  of  the  yvOtk  in  the  , 
'  Atlas  of  Scotland,'  published  in\655,  was  ^ 
really  done  by  Buchanan,  and  tha\he  died  ^ 
before  he  had  finished  all  he  had  pwected.  ^ 
Nicolson  also  says  that  he  wrote  ^veral  .| 
short  discourses  concerning  the  anti*"**!*'  (tl 


and  choK^aphy  of  Scotland,  which  in  b  ipdlfs  ^ 
of  loose  papers,  Latin  and  English,  arj  ""'" 
in  safe  custody;'  and  that  these  'dis] 
their  author's  skill  in  the  Hebrew  and 
languages.'    Perhaps  these    are  what 
chanan  of  Auchmar  refers  to  when  he 
that  David  wrote  a  large  '  Etymologicc 
all  the  shires,  cities,  nvers,  and  mouni 
in  Scotland,  from  which  Sir  Robert  Sil 
quotes  some  passages  in  his  '  Historv  0 
Shires  of  Stirling  and  Fife.'    Sibbald 
states,  in  the  'Memoirs  of  the  CoU< 
Physicians,'  that  he  received  the  gn 
assistance  from  aome  manuscripts 
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kealA  and  a  retirin(r  diapoaition,  Buchanan 

Si  not  enter  much  into  the  public  business 

^«f  tltedinzdh.    He  threw  himself  very  oor- 

f,  howerror,  into  the  disruption  contro- 

r.     On  the  question  oi  union  between 

-Free  church  and  the  United  Presbyterian 

I  tiews  were  a^rainst  the  proposal.    He 

'"    1870. 

tion  Worthies,  1881 ;  College  Calsn- 
Flree  Church,  1870-1 ;  Records  of 
1  AaaemblT  of  the  Free  Church,  1871.1 
W.  G.  B. 

JCHAIfAJI,JOHNLANNEr/«.178(V- 

author,  was  a  native  of  MentMth, 

and  was  educated  at  the  gram- 

'  school  of  Callander  and  the  univeimlT' 

tt  Olaagow.    For  some  years  he  was  assis- 

t  to  Robert  Menzies,  minister  of  Oomrie, 

tad  on  his  death  in  1780  he  went  as  mis- 

ot  the  church  of  Scotland  to  the 

LTettetn  Isles.    He  aiberwards  resided  in 

He  was  the  author  of '  Travels  in 

I  fte  Western  Hebrides  from  1782  to  1790/ 

I  INS; '  A  Defence  of  the  Soots  Highlanders 

I  k  gtatnL  and  some  learned  characters  in 

'mrtiealar/  1794;  and  a  'General  View  of  j 

ttaFUheiV  of  Great  Britain,' 1794.  Having  | 

(aimated  his  '  Travels  in  the  Highlands '  to 

ihs  editorial  care  of  Dr.  William  Thomson, 

As  lattw  -without  his  knowledge  inserted 

le  severe  criticisms  of  the  Scotch  clergy 

■d  others,  which  Buchanan  in  his '  Glenem 

View  of  the  Fishery  of  Great  Britain'  indigo 

MUtly  diaclaimed. 

[Kog.  Diet,  of  Liviii«[  Authors  (1816).  p.  44 ; 
MUa  and  Quariea,  2nd  leiies,  x.  413-lS.] 

T.F.H. 

BUOHAKAN,  ROBERT  (1818-1866), 
■dalist,  was  bom  at  Ayr  in  1818.  He  was  ' 
iMeu—iyoly  a  schoolmaster,  a  lecturer  advo-  ' 
Mtxng  the  eoeialiatio  views  of  Robert  Owen, 
1^  a  journalist.  Manchester  was  an  impor- 
latt  eentre  of  Owenism,  and  Buchanan  set- 
<U  ia  tiiat  town,  where  his  small  books  wwe 
fiahed.  These  are:  1.  <The  Rdigion  of 
¥)Mt  and  Present  Society,  foimded  upon 
-fondamental  principle  inimical  to  the 
of  real  knowledge  opposed  to  human 
/  Manchester,  1889.  2.  <  The  Origin 
'■ture  of  Ghosts,  Demons,  and  Spectral 
generally,  fully  and  familiarly  ex- 
and  illustrated,  Manchester,  1840; 
ii  a  aenaible  pamphlet,  in  which  some  of 
trmer  causes  of  hallucination  are  ex- 
8.  'An  Exposure  of  the  Falsehoods,  Oa- 
R,  and  Misrepresentations  of  a  Pamph- 
lalMlitled  "  The  Abominations  of  Socialism 
Bi3iind,"  being  a  refutation  of  the  charges 
■Bi  statements  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Barker,' 
Vaaeheater,  1840;  this  went  through  two 


editions.  4,  'Concise  EQstor^  of  Modem 
Priestcraft,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII 
nntQ  the  present  period,'  Manchester,  1840 ; 
this  is  a  bitter  attack  on  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the '  persecu- 
tion of  the  socialists,'  and  another  sets  forth 
the  '  crimes  of  the  clergy.'  6.  <  The  Past,  the 
Present,  and  the  Future,'  Manchester,  1840. 
In  the  preface  to  this  work  the  author  dis- 
claims '  pretensions  to  the  character  of  poet,' 
but  adopts  blank  verse,  from  a  strong  natural 
love  of  poetry  and  a  belief  in  its  superiority 
as  a  vehicle  for  instruction.  'The  object  of 
the  writer  is  . .  to  contrast  the  evils  of  the 
old  world  with  advantages  of  the  new  moral 
world  of  Robert  Owen.'  6.  '  Socialism  Vin- 
dicated '  is  a  reply  to  a  sermon  preached  by 
the  Bav.  W.  J.  Kidd,  Manchester,  184D, 
Mr.  Kidd  was  the  rector  of  St.  Matthew's, 
which  was  aapomte  to  the  <  Hall  of  Science ' 
built  by  the  Owenitee  in  1839.  The  social- 
ists were  prosecuted  for  having  lectures  on 
Sunday  and  chamng  for  admission,  contrary 
to  the  statute  of  Geo.  IH,  c.  79.  They  were 
prepared  to  show  that  the  '  collection '  had 
been  a  voluntary  one,  but  as  their  witnesses 
declined  to  take  the  oath  there  was  no  legal 
defence,  and  they  were  fined.  The  building 
was  registered  as  the  meeting-house  of  a  so- 
ciety (n  dissenters  by  the  name  of  '  Rational 
Rebgionists.'  Mr.  Kidd,  aided  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
Bunting,  the  son  of  the  well-known  Wesleyan 
misiater,  the  Rev.  Jabez  Bunting  [q.  v.],  ia- 
daoed  tlu  stipendiary  msjg^trate  to  tender  to 
Buchanan  the  oaths  which  by  statute  were 
required  from  dissenting  ministers.  Mr. 
Bunting  then  managed  to  elicit  from  him  a 
declaration  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
orthodox  doctrines  of  damnation.  This  was 
a  fatal  objection,  and  after  several  adjoum- 
ments  Buchanan  was  fined  60a.  for  refusing 
to  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy,  &c.  After 
the  decline  of  Owenism,  Buchanan,  who  was 
a  contributor  to  the  '  Northern  Star,'  the 
oigan  of  the  chartist  movement,  but  never 
joined  its  physical  force  section,  removed  to 
Glasgow,  where  he  became  editor  of  a  news- 
paper, and  there  was  bom,  on  6  Aug,  1{S41, 
nis  son  Robert,  who  attained  distinction  as 

g>et  and  dramatist,  and  died  10  June  1901. 
uchanan  died  at  this  son's  house  at  Bezhill, 
Sussex.  4  March  1866. 

[Sutton's  List  of  Lancashire  Authors;  infor- 
mation supplied  by  Mr.  Abel  Heywood,  J.P., 
Manchester;  Manchester  Guardian,  June  and 
July  1840.]  W.  E.  A.  A. 

BTTOHANAJf,  ROBERT  (1786-1878), 
pofessor  of  logic  in  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow, was  a  cadet  of  the  clan  Buchanan,  and 
a  native  of  Callander,  where  he  was  bom  in 
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1786.  Attheimiversity  of  Glasgow  he  spe- 
cially distinguislied  himself  in  the  philosophy 
classes.  After  completing  his  diyinity  course, 
he  was  in  1812  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  by  the  presbytery  of  Had- 
dington, and  in  1818  was  presented  to  the 
parish  c^  Peebles.  In  1834  he  was  appointed 
assistant  and  successor  to  Professor  Jardine 
in  the  chair  of  logic  in  Glasgow  Uniyersity, 
and  becoming  sole  professor  in  1827,  he  held 
the  offioe  tUl  18&^  when  he  retired  to 
Aidfillayiie,  Dimoon.  He  died  on  2  March 
1878.  He  was  the  author  of  'Fr^menta 
of  the  Table  Round,'  1860 ;  'Vow  of  Glen- 
treuil,  and  other  Poems,'  1862;  'Wallace, 
a  Tragedy,'  1856 ;  and  '  Tragic  Dramas  firom 
Scottish  History,'  1868,  containing '  The  Bri- 
tish Brothers,'  a  tragic  drama,  'Gkston  Phoe- 
bus,' a  tragic  drama,  '  Edinburga,'  a  tragic 
drama,  ana  the  tragedies  of  '  Wallace '  and 
'King  James  the  fust.'  He  also  published 
anonymously,  in  1868 'Canute's  Birthday  in 
Ireland,  a  Drama  in  Five  Acts.'  His  tragedy 
'Wallace '  was  performed  twice  for  a  chari- 
table object  at  the  Prince's  Theatre,  Glasgow, 
in  March  1862,  the  principal  characters  being 
personated  by  students  of  the  diyinity  and 
art  classes.  Though  averse  to  independent 
and  original  specubtions,  he  had  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  Scottish  philosophy,  and  his 
highly  cultivated  taste  was  manifested  not 
only  in  his  verse,  but  in  the  correct  and 
ehaste  s^le  of  his  lectures.  In  commemora- 
tion of  nis  services  while  occupant  of  the 
logic  chair  for  fort^  years,  the  Buchanan 
prizes  were  instituted  in  1866,  consisting  of 
the  interest  of  3142.  for  students  of  the  logic, 
moral  philosophy,  and  English  literature 
classes.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  10,0002. 
for  the  founding  of  Buchanan  bursaries  in 
connection  with  the  arts  dassee  of  the  uni- 
▼ersity. 

[Hew  Scott's  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scot  i.  237  ;  Glas- 
gow Herald,  8  March  1873 ;  Ralston  Inglis's 
I>ramBtic  Writers  of  Scotland,  pp.  24,  26,  128 ; 
CHaagow  Uoiversity  Calendar.]  T.  F.  H. 

BUCHANAN,  EGBERT,  D.D.  (1802- 
1876),  church  leader  and  tJieological  writer, 
was  bom  in  1802  at  St.  Ninian's,  near  Stirling, 
andedacatedatthenniveraityofGlaegow.  He 
was  licensed  as  a  probationer  by  the  presby- 
teiv  of  Dunblane,  ordained  in  1826  minister 
of  Qargunnock,  and  translated  thence  in  1829 
to  Salton  in  East  Lothian,  the  parish  of  which 
Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet  had  been  minister.  In 
1833,  on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  Tron  parish, 
Glasgow  (where  Dr.  Chalmers  had  begun  his 
Glasgow  ministry),  Buchanan  was  ciuled  to 
fill  the  charge.  He  proved  an  earnest  and 
like-minded  minister,  but  owing  to  the  calls 


of  public  business,  in  which  he  became  in- 
volved at  an  early  period,  some  of  his  most 
important  plans  for  the  good  of  the  parish 
had  to  be  postponed.  Later  in  life,  when 
the  dbruption  01 1843  had  brought  rest  from 
public  controversy,  he  carried  most  success- 
riilly  into  effect  a  project  for  a  territorial 
church  and  schools  in  connection  with  the 
Free  church,  in  the  district  of '  The  Wynds,' 
probably  the  most  degraded  portion  of  the 
city  of  Glasgow.  The  ideas  of  Dr.  Chabners 
as  to  home  mission  work  were  there  carried 
out  with  remarkable  success.  By-and-bye, 
a  portion  of  the  '  Wynds '  congregation  pro- 
ceeded to  form  a  new  church ;  and,  oy  a  widely 
extended  system  of  ecclesiastical  colonisa- 
tion, many  of  the  most  needy  districts  were 
supplied  with  churches  and  ministers,  and 
witn  bands  of  energetic  and  earnest  spiritual 
labourers. 

The  conflict  between  the  chun^  and  the 
civil  courts  of  Scotland  began  to  get  very 
serious  about  the  year  1838.  A  decision  in 
the  '  Auchterarder  case '  having  been  given, 
in  which  the  civil  courts  claimed  a  jurisdic- 
tion to  which  the  evangelical  majority  in  the 
church  could  not  agree,  a  celebrated  '  Inde- 
pendence resolution  was  moved  by  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan, and  carried  in  the  general  assembly 
of  1888,  in  which  the  position  was  defined 
which  the  church  proposed  to  occuinr  in  the 
conflict  with  the  civil  courts,  which  con- 
tinued for  the  next  five  years.  The  resolu- 
tion declared  the  readiness  of  the  church  to 
defer  to  the  civil  courts  in  all  civil  matters, 
but  its  firm  determination  in  the  strength  of 
God  to  maintain  the  jurisdiction  in  spiritual 
things  which  had  been  conferred  on  it  by  its 
great  Head.  From  this  time  Dr.  Buchanan 
came  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  his  party, 
and  till  his  death,  thirty-seven  years  after- 
wards, he  was  one  of  the  guiding  spirits  of 
the  movement.  In  counsel,  in  debate,  as 
a  deputy  to  London,  on  Uie  platform  and 
from  the  preea,  he  maintained  the  principles 
which  he  had  announced,  and  strove  to 
get  them  acknowledged.  On  18  May  1843, 
when  the  disruption  took  place,  he  was  one 
of  the  speakers  on  the  platform  at  Canon- 
mills  who,  standing  round  Dr.  Chalmers,  en- 
couraged the  Free  church  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  of  her  position,  and  to  proceed 
ene^tically  witJi  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion. 

The  thirty-two  years  that  followed  were 
crowded  with  important  services  rendered 
by  Buchanan  to  nis  church.  Pre-eminent 
among  these  were :  1.  His  presiding  over  the 
Bustentation  fund  committee  firom  1847  to 
1875.  2.  His  '  History  of  the  Ten  Years' 
Conflict,'  an  elaborate  work  in  3  vols.  8m, 
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what,  with  great  care,  the  whole  moye- 
■ent  vu  traced  &om  its  b^inning,  aad 
im]Je  eittacts  giyen  from  all  the  anthoritai- 
tin  doenmenta  in  the  case.  8.  His  presiding 
onr  the  '  Union '  committee,  and  guiding 
tkt  loDg>H!ontinued  negotiations  and  discus- 
BOBs  u  to  a  propoflM  union  of  the  Free 
(inieh,  the  United  Presbyterian,  the  B«- 
imied  FresbTterian,  and  the  Presbyterian 
ckeith  of  England.  In  this  case  his  efforts 
{rored  nnsnonesful,  owing  to  the  opposition 
of  Sr.  Begg  and  others.  In  the  bosiness 
d  ike  general  assembly  Buchanan  always 
ttoka  leading  part.  While  thus  active  in 
tke  i&irs  of  his  church,  he  was  a.  useful 
dtuen  of  Ola^w,  and  was  deeply  interested 
ii  ill  that  concerned  its  prosperity.  He  was 
eketed  a  member  of  the  first  school  board, 
■ad  Ubonred  onweariedly  to  the  last  day  of 
Ui  letidenoe  in  Glasgow  in  that  and  other 
ndertakiiigs  for  the  good  of  the  city. 

Bachanan  promptly  received  from  time 
111  time  whatever  honours  were  suitable  to  a 
un  in  his  position.  In  1840  the  university 
<i  GluBow  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
DJX  £1 1860  he  was  appointed  moderator 
of  the  general  assembly.  In  1864  a  pre- 
Mtation  of  four  thousand  guineas  was  made 
to  him  by  his  firiends,  in  token  of  their  ap- 
fndation  of  his  services.  And  in  1876,  if 
vsth  had  not  intervened,  he  would  have 
Wo  appointed  by  acclamation  principal  of 
HeFieeChnich  College  of  Glasgow. 

DioDglt  not  much  of  a  literary  man, 
fiiidiiiian  pnUiahed  several  volumes  besides 
Im  'History  of  the  Ten  Years'  Conflict.' 
iaong  those  may  be  mentioned  his  '  derical 
^rioogfa,'  being  an  account  of  a  holiday 
(tip  to  the  Holy  Land  and  other  countries  of 
tlia  East ;  and  a  commentary  on  the  book  of 
Kodeiiutes. 

Hs  had  been  appointed  to  conduct  the 
KTviMg  in  the  Scotch  Free  church  in  Rome 
ii  4e  spring  of  1875,  and  with  his  family 
^"iiti  that  city  on  4  Feb.  He  was  greatly 
Mateted  in  all  the  wonderful  si^ts  in 
«»ie,  and  entered  very  cordially  into  the 
*Qd[  whidi  he  had  been  requested  to  under^ 
^  A.  tli^t  but  not  alarming  illness  con- 
"«d  him  to  the  house  for  a  few  days  in  the 
?>d  of  March ;  on  the  morning  of  the  31st 
It  via  foond  that  during  the  night  he  had 
g*ly  expired.  The  body  was  taken  to 
™^ow,  and  a  great  public  funeral  testified 
J^tM  esteem  in  which  he  waa  oniveisally 
■Id. 

[Botieit  Buchanan,  D.D.,  an  e«clenastieal 
"gnphy,  bj  Eav.  N.  L.  Walker,  1877  ;  Dis- 
'¥>»  Worthies ;  Eecords  of  the  (Jeneral  A«- 
««wjotthoEwe  Chnrcb,  1875;  Scott's  Fasti.] 

W.  G.  B. 


BUCHANAN,  ROBERTSON  (1770- 
1816),  civil  engineer  of  Glasgow,  was  the 
author  of  '  Essays  on  the  Economy  of  Fuel 
and  Management  of  Heat,'  8vo,  1810 ;  <  A 
Practical  'matise  on  Propelling  Vessels  by 
Steam,'  8vo,  GlaMow,  1816;  and  of  'Prao- 
tical  Ees^s  on  MUlwork  and  other  Ma- 
chinery, tfechanical  and  Descriptive,'  8  vols. 
8vo,  published  in  1814 ;  edition  by  Tredgold, 
roy.  8vo,  with  atlas  in  folio,  1841 ;  supple- 
ment to  third  edition  by  Rennie,  toy.  8vo, 
1842.  He  also  contributed  various  p^ers 
to  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine '  and  to  the 
'EdinburghEncyolopiBdia.'  He  died,  23Jnly 
1816,  at  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  bines,  of 
Creech  St.  Michael,  nearTannton,iuhisforty- 
sixth  year. 

[Qent.  Hag.  vd.  Izxzvi.  pt,  ii  p.  188.1 

BUCHANAN,  WILLIAM  (1781-1863), 
Scotch  advocate,  bom  in  1781  at  Montrose, 
was  the  son  of  David  Buchanan,  printer  and 
publisher  (1746-1812)  [q.  v.],and  brother  of 
David  Buchanan,  editor  of  tJie  '  Edinburgh 
Courant '  (1779-1848)  [q.  v.],  and  of  Qewge 
Buchanan,  civil  engineer  (1790  P- 1862) 
[q.  v.]  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity;  he  studied  law  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1806^  At  the  outset  of  his  career 
he  showed  a  strong  leaning  to  whig  principlea 
but  he  never  made  politics  a  profession,  and 
devoted  himself  simply  to  the  bar.  In  J1818 
he  published  '  Reports  of  certain  Remark- 
able Oases  in  the  Court  of  Session  and  Trials 
in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.'  These 
reports  are  marked  by  puri^  of  diction  and 
methodical  arrangement,  ui  1866  he  was 
appointed  queen's  advocate  and  solicitor  of 
temds,  or  tithes,  on  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  He  was  now  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Scottish  bar,  and  peculiarly  fitted  for  his 
office  by  his  antiquarian  bent.  He  published 
in  November  16@  a  '  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Scotland  on  the  subject  of  Ttiinds,'  imme- 
diately recognised  by  the  whole  profession 
as  the  standard  auuiority  on  the  subject. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  career  his  infirmity 
compelled  him  to  withdraw  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  active  work.  In  the  autumn  of 
1863  his  health  began  to  give  way,  and  he 
expired  after  a  lingering  illness  on  18  Dec. 

For  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  he  was 
one  of  the  elders  of  the  Glasite  church.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James 
Gregory,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Banchory, 
by  whom  he  had  numerous  children. 

[Oent.  Mag.  new  ser.  1864,  xvi.  392;  Edin- 
biugh  Couiant;  Buchanan's  Bemarkabls  Cases 
in  the  Court  of  Session ;  Brit.  Mns.  Cat.] 

B.c.a 
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BUCK,  CHARLES  (1771-1816),  theolo- 
gical writer,  minister  of  an  independent  con- 
gregation, first  at  Sheemess  and  afterwards  in 
London,  was  author  of  a  well-known  work, 
of  which  many  editions  have  appeared  both  in 
England  and  America,  entitled  '  A  Theologi- 
cal Dictionary,  containing  definitions  of  all 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  terms ;  an  im- 
partial aoccount  of  the  several  denominations 
that  have  subsisted  in  the  religious  world  ; 
remarkable  transactions  and  events  in  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of 
writers  in  theological  acieoce.  The  first  edi- 
tion appeared  in  London  in  8  vols.  8vo,  1803. 
Buck  was  also  author  of  a  'Collection  of 
Anecdotes,'  1799,  whidt  has  gone  through 
many  editions,  and  of  several  other  rdigious 
works,  less  known.    He  died  11  Aug.  1816. 

[Catalogue  of  AdTocates' Libraiy,  Edinburgh; 
Biog.  Diet,  of  Living  Authon,  1816;  Hersog 
and  Schaff's  Religious  Enevclopiedia,  188S.1 

W.  G.  B. 

BUCK,  SiB  GEORGE.    [See  Buc,  Sib 

GlBOBOB.] 

BUCK,  JOHN  WILLIAJI  (A  1821),  a 
banister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  admitted  as 
student  7  July  1818.  He  reported  the  first 
forty-four  pages  oi  a  volume  of  English  re- 
ports of  cases  in  bankru^oy  decided  by 
Lord  Eldon,  Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  and  Sir 
John  Leach,  from  Michaelmas  term  1816  to 
Michaelmas  term  1820.  The  volume  was 
published  in  Buck's  name  and  entitled  vol.  i., 
although  no  other  volume  appeared  under 
the  same  title.  The  last  English  edition  was 
issued  in  1 820.    Buck  died  on  28  Aug.  1821. 

[Marvin's  L^al  Bibliography;  Saule's  Law- 
yers' Reference  Manual,  p.  81 ;  Gent.  Mag.  1821 ; 
Lincoln's  Inn. Register.]  R.  H. 

BUCK,  SAMUEL  (1696-1779),  engraver 
and  topographical  draughtsman,  drew  and 
engraved  428  views  of  the  ruins  of  all  the 
noted  abbeys,  castles,  &c.,  together  with  four 
views  of  seats  aud  eighty-thiee  large  genraal 
views  of  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  &ig- 
land  and  Wales.  The  smaller  series  of 
abbeys,  &c.,  were  first  issued  in  parts,  eadi 
containing  twenty-four  views.  From  1711 
to  1726  Buck  was  his  own  engraver  as  well 
as  draughtsman.  From  1727  to  1763  he  was 
assisted  in  both  branches  of  the  work  by  his 
brother,  Nathaniel  Buck,  who  died  many  years 
before  him.  From  the  title  to  the  fifth  part, 
issued  in  17S0,  and  dated  ftom  the  '  Golden 
Buck  in  Warwick  Street  near  Gh>lden  Square, 
St.  James's,'  we  learn  that  their  summers 
were  devoted  to  making  their  drawings,  and 
their  winters  to  workmg  up  the  plates  at 
Lome,  which  were  always  fimshed  within  the 


twelve  months.  The  first  two  sets  wore 
those  for  Yorkshire,  1711-26,  and  T^innoln 
and  Nottinghamshire,  1726  (S.  Buck  dsL  et 
sculp.)  The  earliest  joint  productions  of 
the  two  brothers  were  those  for  Obeshiie, 
Derby,  and  Lancashire,  1727,  followed  bv 
those  for  Dnriiam  and  Noithumberiand, 
1728;  Northampton,  Oxford,  and  Warwick, 
1730;  Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  0am- 
bridffeshirek  and  Huntingdon,  Leioestar,  and 
Rutland.  1780 ;  HwefoM,  Shropshire,  Staf- 
ford, and  Worcester,  1731 ;  Gloucester.  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  Wiltshire,  1732 ;  Bencshire, 
1732-8;  Dorset,  Hampshire,  and  Isle  of 
Wi(^t,  1788 ;  Oomwall,  Devon,  and  Somer- 
set, 1734 ;  Kent,  1736 ;  two  large  views  of 
Plymouth,  1736;  Her^ordshire,  Middleaex, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex,  1737;  Essex,  Nmfolk, 
and  Suffi>Ik,  1788  (after  this  period  t^  prints 
were  dated  from  No.  1  Garden  Court,  Middle 
Temple);  Cumberland  and  Westmordaad, 
1739 ;  South  Wales,  1740-1 ;  and  North 
Wales,  1743.  About  sixty-three  of  the 
larger  views  of  oildes  were  done  at  the  same 
time.  Among  the  remaining  twenty  done 
later  may  be  mentioned  Ely,  1748 ;  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  1746;  two  of  Richmond  in 
Yoricshire ;  and  the  four  &mous  large  views 
of  London  and  Westminster  from  Bankaide, 
all  of  whi(^  bear  the  date  of  1749;  die 
whole  series  terminating  with  a  seoond  large 
view  of  Birmingham,  1768.  The  whole  of 
these  views  were  afterwards  republished  in 
a  collective  form  as  '  Back's  Antiquities  or 
Venerable  Remains  of  above  400  Castles,  ftc, 
in  Kndand  and  Wales,  with  near  100  Views 
of  Cities,'  London,  R.  Sayer,  8  vols,  folio ; 
preceded  by  historical  accounts  and  the 
double  portraits  of  S.  and  N.  Buck  (3.  Huh- 
more  pinx. ;  R.  Houston  sculp.),  17/4  &e 
prints  were  finished  with  the  grftver  in  a 
stiff  manner,  the  backgrounds  sli^tly  etched. 
Samuel  Buck's  original  drawings  were  some- 
times hasty  and  uight,  but  many  of  them 
were  elaborately  finished  with  pen  and  ink 
and  tinted.  Some  of  these  were  exhibited 
at  the  Spring  Gtardens  Exhibition  in  1768, 
1774,  and  at  the  Academy  in  1776.  Eleven 
of  the  larger  drawings  of  cities  were  sold 
in  London  in  1882  and  fetched  high  prices; 
among  t^em  was  one  of  Oxford,  never  en- 
graved. These  last  are  now  preserved  at 
6S  Fleet  Street,  London,  formerly  the  Golden 
Buck,  the  sign  being  evidently  borrowed. 
The  value  and  real  use  of  Buck's  labours  can 
be  perhaps  better  appreciated  by  the  anti- 
quary and  the  ecclesiologist  than  the  print- 
collector.  As  a  painstaking  d^ineator  of 
architectural  remains  long  since  destroyed 
Buck  has  never  been  surpassed  for  truthral- 
ness  of  detail,  often  conveyed  at  the  sacrifice 
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i  general  effect.  His  latter  days  were,  like 
time  of  hit  fellow-drausiitsman  Hollar,  em- 
tattoed  by  distieas,  vhich  was,  howerver,  met 
b^liboal  sabwriptions  collected  on  hie  bdialf  ; 
kt  lie  £ed  a  flaw  months  after,  at  the  ripe 
ifeofSS,  on  17  Aug.  1779,  and  was  buried 
B  tit  obnidhTaid  of  St  Clement  Oanee, 

[OffiL  Hag.  zlix.  (1779),  pp.  68,  434;  Bed- 
gnra'i  Diet  of  Artists  of  English  School  (1878), 
p.N;LoBdoii  ETening  Post,  20-23  March  1742.] 

C.  H.  C. 

BUCK,  ZACJHARIAH  (1798-1879),  or- 
oaiit,  was  bom  at  Norwich  on  10  Sept.  1798. 
He  was  a  diorister  of  the  cathedral  under 
Di-Beckwith,  to  whose  son  he  was  subee- 
nnitly  ^prentioed.  While  still  young. 
Bock  was  a  remarkably  able  teacher  of  the 
wnitforte ;  he  was  assutant  orffanist  of  St. 
Peter  Mancroft  from  1818  to  1821,  and  in 
1819  tncceeded  the  younger  Beckwith  as 
njanist  of  the  csthe^al  and  master  of  the 
mnistos,  which  appointments  he  held  until 
W  reogiiation  in  1877.  The  degree  of 
UblDoc.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  aroh- 
Uop  of  Ouiterborr  in  1847.  Buck  died 
a  6  Aug.  1879,  at  the  house  of  his  son,  Dr. 
Heniy  Bode,  Newp<nt,  Essex,  where  he  was 
innsa  on  the  14tli  of  the  same  month.  His 
eoopoeitions  include  services,  anthems,  and 
duBti,  none  of  which  are  remarkable.  His 
diief  claim  to  be  remembered  is  his  excel- 
lence M  a  teacher,  and  particidarly  his  suo- 
eea  in  tiaining  ohcmsters. 

[Hietuy  of  Norfolk  (1829),  ii.  1S81 ;  OMhestia 
far  Srattraber  1879;  Appandiz  to  Bemorse'i 
CboirOiantBoQk;  iiifbnnationfh)m  Mr.W.H. 
Biak.]  W.  B.  B. 

BUCKB,  OHARLES  (1781-1846),  drar 
■stilt  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom 
It  Waliogton  in  Suffolk,  16  April  1781. 
Foi  note  than  thirtv  years  he  prosecuted 
iiii  Uterarr  labours  in  the  midst  of  great 
povfflty.  Ultimately  he  found  a  liberal  bene- 
jietor  m  Mr.  Thomas  GrenviUe,  from  whom, 
it  u  belieTed,  he  regularly  received  6/.  a 
Bcnth.  He  also  obtained  several  grants  fk>m 
tU  litataiy  Fund.  His  death  occurred  at 
Meoey  Terrace,  Islington,  81  July  1846. 

Hiiworks  are:  1.  'Amusements  in  Betire- 
MiLottheiiiflaence  of  science,  literature,  and 
ih  liberal  arts  on  the  manners  and  happiness 
"'prirate  life,' 1816.  2. 'The  Italians,  or  the 
FitalAseosation:  atragedy  [in  five  acts  and 
■raw].  With  a  preface  containing  the  cor- 
MWnHCTce  of  the  author  with  the  committee 
rfDnny  Lane  Theatre,  P.  Moore,  Esq.,  M.F., 
>^  Mr.  Sean,'  7th  edition  1819, 8th  edition 
UK),  This  tragedy  was  printed  previously  to 
■tiRineeDtation  at  Ihnuy  Lane  Theatre  on 


3  April  1819.  It  was  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  Drury  Lane  for  representation  in 
1817,  and  announced  in  the  oiUs  to  be  per- 
formed immediately,  Edmund  Kean  to  take 
the  principal  character,  Albanio;  but  firom 
several  causes  it  was  delayed  until  16  Feb. 
1819,  when  Miss  Porter's  tragedy  '  Switze> 
land '  was  presented.  In  the  latter  play  Kean 
acted  so  badly  that  Bucks  withdrew  'The 
Italians.'  The  public  exposure  of  Kean 
created  such  a  sensation  that '  The  Italians ' 
had  a  rapid  sale  and  passed  through  eight 
editions.  8.  'TheFallof  the  Leaf  and  other 
poems,'  1819.  4.  'On  the  Beauties,  Ha> 
monies,  and  Sublimities  of  Nature,  with  oc- 
casion^ remarks  on  the  laws,  customs,  man- 
ners, and  opinions  of  various  nations,'  4  vols., 
London,  1821,  8vo;  5  vols.,  1837;  New 
York,  1848.  Originally  published  anony- 
mously in  1813,  imder  the  title  '  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Nature.'  The  author  left  this  work 
improved  and  enlarged  in  twenty  manuscript 
volumes.  6. '  Classical  (Srammar  of  the  Eng- 
lish Langnace,'  1829.  6.  'Julio  Romano,  or 
the  Force  of  the  Passions.  An  Epic  Drama 
in  six  books,' 1830.  7.  'On  the  life.  Writings, 
and  Oenius  of  Akenside,  with  some  account 
of  his  Mends,'  1882.  8.  'The  Book  of 
Human  Character,'  2  vols.,  1887.  9.  'A 
Letter  intended  (one  day)  as  a  supplement  to 
Lockhart's  "  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott," '  Lon- 
don, 1888, 8vo  (privately  printed).  10.  'The 
Life  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,'  1889. 
11.  'Ruins  of  Ancient  Cities,  with  general 
and  particular  accounts  of  their  rise,  fall, 
and  present  condition,'  1840. 

[0ent.  Mag.  new.  aer.  zxvii.  £58 ;  Addit.  MS. 
18l87,f.  277;  Cat. of  Prioted  Books  in  Brit.  Mas.; 
Lowndes's  Bibl.  Man.  ed.  Bohn,  304  ;  Notes  and 
Queries,  2nd  ser.  z.  307,  4th  ser.  i.  267, 419,  420, 
620]  T.  C. 

BUCKENHAM,  ROBERT  {fl.  1580), 
was  prior  of  the  Dominican  or  BlsMsk  Friars 
at  Cambridge,  in  which  university  he  took 
the  degrees  of  B.D.  in  1524  and  D.D.  in  1531, 
when  he  became  archdeacon  of  Lewes.  When 
Latimer  was  preachingat  Cambridge  in  1529, 
in  favour  of  an  English  bible  and  other  re- 
ligious iimovations,  Buckenham  was  one  of 
his  principal  opponents,  and,  in  answer  to 
Latimer's  sermon  on  the  cards,  preached  on 
'  Christmas  dice,'  using  the  terms  cinq  and 
guater  as  suggestive  of  the  four  doctors  of  the 
church  and  five  texts  of  scripture,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  silencing  him  (see  Deuaus,  Tytir- 
dale,  481).  His  adherence  to  the  papal  supre- 
macy and  the  old  form  of  religion  rendered  it 
expedient  for  him  to  leave  England.  In  1584 
ha  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  stayed  for  some 
time  in  the  Black  Friars  convent  there.  In 
March  1535  he  crossed  the  sea  to  Louvain  to 
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aasist  in  the  prosecution  of  William  Tyndale, 
the  tranalatoi  of  tbia  BiUe  into  English,  who 
was  then  in  prison  »t  Vihroorde.  He  and 
another  KngliahinaTi,  named  Harry  Philippes, 
busied  themselyes  in  translating  into  Latin  the 
English  papers  found  in  Tjmd^'s  possession, 
which  were  useful  as  evidence  of  heresy.  No 
further  particulars  of  his  life  appear  to  have 
been  recorded,  except  that  he  was  the  author 
of  a  book  'De  Reconciliatione  locorum  Sacrse 
ScriptuitB,'  of  which  a  copy  was  in  the  Englidi 
College  at  Borne.  Foxe  tells  ns  that  he  was 
nicknamed  'Domine  labia,'  but  does  not 
mention  the  reason  why  he  was  so  called.  A 
Dr.  William  Bokenham,  who  was  master  of 
GhmTille  liall  from  1614  to  1636,  has  some- 
times been  confused  with  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  and  Tanner's  statement  that  Robert 
Buckenham  was  chancellor  of  the  imiversity 
of  Cambridge  is  an  error  of  the  same  kind, 
Dr.  William  Buckmaster  having  held  tibe 
office  of  viceHshancellor  in  1629. 

[Cal.  of  Bute  Papers  of  Hen.  Vm,  vol.  vii. ; 
Tanner's  BibL  Btit ;  Foxe,  edit  1847,  vii.  449, 
771 ;  M3.  CotU  Ghilba  B.  z.  f.  103 ;  Cooper's 
AtheiuB  Cantab,  i.  61 ;  Anderson's  Annals  of  the 
English  Bible,  ii.  103,  &o. ;  Demans's  Latimer, 
68  ;  Tanner  MS.  402,  BibL  Bodl.]      C.  T.  M. 

BUCKEBIDaE  or  BUCEIUDOK 
JOHN(1662P-1681),bishoDofBocheeterand 
of  Ely,  was  the  son  of  Wuliam  Buckeridge 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Eeblewhite  of  Basildon,  Berkshire,  and 
granddaughter  of  John  Eeblewhite,  unde  of 
Sir  Thomas  White,  the  founder  of  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  and  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  bom  at  Draycot  Ceme, 
near  Chippenham,  Wiltshire,  about  1663, 
and  was  admitted  at  Merchant  'Taylors'  School 
in  1678,  and' elected  thence  a  foundation  fel- 
low of  St.  John's,  Oxford,  in  1678.  Here  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1683,  M.A.  in 
1686,  and  b!D.  and  D.D.  by  accumulation  in 
1697,  ultimately  succeeding  to  the  preddent* 
ship  of  the  college  in  1606.  While  Bucke- 
ridge was  still  a  fellow  William  Laud  was  en- 
tered at  St.  John's.  Buckeridge  became  his 
tutor,  and  instilled  into  his  pupu  higfa-churdi 
and  anti-Calvinistic  doctrine,  opposed  to  the 
then  prevalent  theological  bias  of  the  uni- 
versitT.  Buckeridge  was  an  Anglican  of  the 
school  of  Andrewes,  equallv  opposed  to  Ro- 
manism and  Puritanism,  calm  out  unflindh^ 
ing  in  the  maintenance  of  his  views  of  reli- 
gious truth  and  ecclesiastical  polity.  '  It 
proved,'  writes  Heylyn, '  no  ordmary  happi- 
ness to  the  scholar  to  be  principled  under 
such  a  tutor,  who  knew  as  well  as  any  other 
of  his  time  how  to  employ  the  two-edged  j 
sword  of  Holy  Scripture, .  .  .  brandishing  it 
«n  the  one  side  against  the  papists,  and  on  I 


the  other  against  the  puritaaa  and  nonoon- 
formista'  (HBiLTir,  Qwnamw  JbigUommty 
vt.  i.  p.  44).   Buokeridge's  x«al  merits  became 
Known  to  Archbish^  Whitgift,  and  about 
1696  he  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains. 
Li  this  capacity  he  was  one  of  those  who 
attended  the  archbishop  in  his  last  sickness 
(February  1604),  and  heard  his  reiterated 
dying  words, '  fto  ecdesti  Dei,  pro  ecdlesii 
Dei '  (Stbtib,  WMtfnft,  ii.  607).  On  leaviiw 
the  university,  he  became  rector  of  North 
Fambridge   in  Essex,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Robert  Devereux,  the  unnirtnnate 
earl  of  Essex,  who  made  petition  in  his  be- 
half to  the  then  lord-keeper,  Puckering,  for 
small  pieces  of  preferment  m  his  gift  (SiBxra, 
Armaia,  iv.  24&;   Wooo,  AUkauB,  iL  610). 
He  was  afterwards  presented  to  the  living  of 
North  Eilworth  in  Leicestetahiie,  in  which, 
in  1608,  Laud  succeeded  him.  though  not 
immediately.  Through  Whitgift,  Buckeridge 
was  introduced  to  James  I,  and  he  speedily 
rose  high  in  the  royal  &vour.    He  was  r»> 
garded  by  the  king  as  one  of  the  first  pulpit 
divines  (n  his  day.     He  was  now  in  the  high 
road^  to  prefament.    After  a  long  period  of 
domination  puritanism  lost  its  innuenca    In 
Elizabeth's  reign  he  had  received  a  canonry 
at  Rochester,  in  which  capacity  his  name 
occurs  in  1687.     He  was  now  appointed 
royal  chaplain.    In  March  1604  he  Wame 
archdeacon  of  Northampton ;  the  next  month 
he  was  installed  prebeoidary  of  OolwaU  in 
the  cathedral  oi  Hereford ;  and  in  the  No> 
vembor  of  the  same  year  he  was  nominated 
by  the  king  to  succeed  Lancelot  Andrewes, 
on  his  oonsectstion  to  the  see  of  Chichester, 
in  the  well-endowed  vicarage  of  St.  Gtilea, 
Crippl^te,  which  he  held  in  commaidarn 
after  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate.    The 
next  year  he  was  elected  president  of  St. 
John's  College,  to  which  office  he  was  adp 
mitted  on  80  Jan.  1606.    In  April  1606  he 
was  appointed  canon  of  Windsor,  and  r^ 
signed  his  stall  at  Rochester.    In  September 
1606  he  was  selected  by  James  I,  together 
with  Bishops  Andrewes  and  Barlow  and  Dr. 
King,  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  to  preach 
one  of  the  sermons  at  Hampton  Court  de- 
signed to  convince  the  learned  presbyterians, 
Ajndrew  and  James  Melville,  of  the  scriptural 
authority  of  the  episcopal  form  of  onuroh 
government,  and  of  the  royal  supremacy. 
To  Buckeridge  the  latter  of  the  two  subjects 
was  assigned,  which,  according  to  Archbishop 
S^iBwood  jCAurck  Hut.  of  Scotland,  tt. 
vu.p.  497;  HsTi.Tir,u.8.,p.44),he'luuidled 
both  learnedly  and  soundly,  to  the  satisfiuv 
tion  of  all  hearers,'  with  the  exception  of 
the  presbyterians,  who  were  '  much  nettled 
at  being  equalled  to  the  papists  in  matter  of 
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RteUioBigaiiitttlieirlawMmTeteigiu.'  On 
tk  tuBiUtion  of  Neile  firom  Rochester  to 
lidfield,  Buckeridge  iras  selected  by  James 
tonneedliim.  He  was  consecrated  at  Lun- 
kMh  «  9  Jane  1611  I7  Aichbidiop  Abbot, 


Asditms  tsd  his  predecessor,  Neile,  being 


_  d«  «i»iri«ting  prelates.  The  headship 
of  kaedleee,  Uuis  vaotted,  was  filled  by  his 
faMaiKuiu,  Laud,  mainlT  on  his  xeoommen- 
ditiML  Hehadm«TioiulT  introdnoedLaud 
to  tkaodee  of  Bishop  Neile,  who  had  ap- 
poiilid  Mm  his  ehaplam,  and  thus  paved  the 
vsrfe  Us  fatnre  meferment.  In  t  ne  month 
of  Mftenber  1618  Buckeridge  wasone  of  the 
pnhtts  eoncemed  in  th«  mftmous  Essex 
ni«m  esse,  and  prononnoed,  with  Andrewes, 
BUhb,  sad  Neile,  for  the  nullity  <rf  the  mar- 
age^  sninst  Archbishc^  Abbot,  Bishop 
ug  of  London,  and  the  soundest  civilians. 
In  tiw  fierce  controversy  szoused  by  the 
two  Ms  of  Dr.  Richard  Montague,  Bucke- 
vln  rtood  by  the  side  of  Land,  now  the 
Map  of  St  David's,  in  his  defence.  Laud 
■pioysd  his  influence  with  Buckingham  to 
wan  Us  favour  for  Montague;  and  on  the 
dijtkst  the  house  was  monouncing  aformal 
Mm*  on  Us  views  (2  Aug.  16%),  he  de- 
cked with  Boekeri^e  and  Bishop  Howson 
<f  Qifad,  in  a  joint  Tetter  to  the  duke,  that 
■Aairopnkm  Montague's  statements  were 
ii  town  oontraiy  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
doitkof  En^^and  (Laud,  ColUeUd  Workt, 
Un  of  Ando^kth.  TheoL  voL  vi.  pt.  i.  pp. 
SM-41).  ]]iFehniai7l696,whenBuckingham 
i  Ud  botn  nsdooed  to  consent  that  a  two  days' 
nfuuee  should  be  held  at  York  House  on 
ttotsaigiinated  books,  Buckeridge,  aided  by 
VUt)^  dsia  of  Gariisle,  and  Cosin,  supported 
HoMsgua^s  arthodoxy  against  the  attacks  of 
BAop  Morton  of  Lichfield  and  Dr.  Preston, 
4i  pnitan  master  of  Kmrnanuel.  Bucke- 
ii^t  defcnee  was  able  and  temperate.  He 
mdthat  the  council  of  Trent  had  erred  in 
■T  dinethfun^onsntal  article  of  &ith.  A 
■eoid  eanOKnce  was  held  a  few  days  later, 
B«Udi  Mmtague  defended  his  theses  in  per- 
Oiniiist  Bi^op  Morton  and  Dr.  Preston. 
^  ue  presentation  of  the  '  Petition  of 
i  «i^'  in  1628,  Buckeridge  advised  that  it 
Mid  Im  delivered  to  the  judges,  that  they 
pi^  pre  their  opinion  whether  anything 
a  it  «aaoadied  on  the  royal  prerogativa 
".^MT  n^  was  favourable,  tne  petition 
■{b  Aen be  entered  on  the  roll  witnout  in 
■^vaypnnudicing  the  king's  right  (Gab- 
«»a,awt  ^  Engl.  vL  64  287) 
^M Nov.  1688 Backeridge  preached  the 
^■nl  wmon  of  Bishop  Andrewes,  his 
■Moed  friend  fior  above  wiirty  years,  at  St. 
^*^*^  Sontfawaric,  in  which  he  repudiated 
*  ^octiiae  of  the  Real  Presence  in  any 


proper  sense.  In  1629,  in  conjunction  with 
Laud,  then  bishop  of  London,  ne  published, 
by  the  king's  special  command,  Andrewes's 
'  Ninety-one  Sermons,'  to  which  his  funeral 
sermon  was  appended.  In  April  1628  Bucke- 
ridge, '  by  the  power  and  nivour '  of  Laud 
(Hhtlts),  had  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Nicholas  Felton  as  bishop  of  Ely.  He  died 
on  28  May  1631,'  leaving  behind  him  the  cha- 
racter or  a  very  pious,  learned,  and  worthy 
bishop.'  He  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
of  Bromley,  Kent,  where  the  palace  of  the 
bishops  ofRochester  was  then  situated.  Two 
portraits  of  Buckeridge  as  bishop  are  pre- 
served in  St.  John's  OaUege,  Oxford,  one  in 
the  hall,  and  a  second,  of  smaller  size,  repre- 
senting him  as  an  older  man,  in  the  presidents' 
lodgings.  He  bequeathed  600/.  towards  im- 
proving thestipendsof  the  fellowsand  scholars 
of  St.  John's  College,  to  the  chapel  of  which 
he  gave  the  altar  furniture,  hangings,  and 
plate  of  his  episcopal  chapel  at  Ely.  He  also 
left  a  bequest  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of 
Bromley,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  still  re- 
ceived. In  aadition  to  the  Aineral  sermon 
on  Bishop  Andrewes,  Buckeridge  published ; 
1.  '  A  Sermon  preached  at  Hampton  Conit 
before  the  King,'  23  Sept.  1606  [on  the  royal 
supremacy].  2.  'De  Potestate  Papee  in 
rebus  temporalibus  sive  in  regibus  deponen- 
dis  ustupata  adv.  Robertum  Oardinalem 
Bellarminum  libri  duo,'  London,  161^  4to. 
3.  '  A  Sermon  preached  before  Her  Majestic 
at  Whitehall,  Mar.  22, 1617  [on  Ps.  xov.  6], 
touching  prostration  and  kneeling  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  To  which  is  added  a  discourse 
concerning  kneeling  at  the  communion,' 
London,  1618,  4to.  In  this,  writes  Heylyn 
(1%.),  '  he  asserted  the  piety  and  antiquity 
of  this  religious  posture  with  such  solid  rea- 
sons and  such  clear  authorities  that  he  came 
off  without  the  least  opposition  by  that  party.' 
[Wood's  Athene,  ii.  608-10;  Newcourt's  K«- 
pertorinm,  i.  367  ;  Taylor's  Hist.  CJoll.  S.  John 
Bapt.  MS. ;  Cosin's  Sum  and  Substance  of  the 
Conferences  at  York  House,  Lib.  A.-C.  T.  ii. 
17-83  ;  Heylyn's  Oyprianus  Auglicanus,  pp.  44 
sq.;  Hunt's  Religious  Thought  in  England,  i. 
166-7 ;  Oardiner's  Hist,  of  Engl.]  E.  V. 

BT70KHURST,  first  Baron  (1636-1608). 
[See  Sacktille,  Thomas.] 

BUCKINGHAM,  Dukes  OF.  [SeeSiAF- 
roED,  Humphrey,  first  Duke,  1402-1460; 
Stafford,  Hbxrt,  second  Duke,  1454?- 
1483;  Stafford,  Edward,  third  Duke, 
1478-1621 ;  VlLLlBRS,  George,  first  Duxe 
of  the  second  creation,  1592-1628;  Vil- 
LIBBS,  Gborgb,  second  Doke,  1628-1687.] 

BUCKINGHAM,  first  Marquis  op 
(1753-1813).  [See  Grenvilik,  Gbobob 
N  uuest-Tem  plb-.] 
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child  of  Christopher  ani 
ingham.  He  was  bom 
Falmouth,  on  26  Aug.  1786, 
in  his  tenth  year  commenced  a 
While  on  his  third  voyage  he 
prisoner bytheFrenchandfor  severalmoiS 
confined  at  Corunna  as  a  prisoner  of  wa'l 
A.fter  passing  much  of  hia  early  life  at  sea, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  literature.  In  Oc- 
tober 1818  he  established  at  Calcutta  a  news- ' 
paper  called  the  'Calcutta  Journal.'  The 
boldness  with  which  he  censured  the  abuses 
of  the  Indian  government  led  to  his  expul- 
sion from  India  and  the  suppression  of  the 
paper  by  the  temporary  governor-general, 
Mr.  John  Adam,  in  April  1828.  'tbe  first 
number  of  this  paper  appeared  on  2  Oct. 
1818,  the  last  on  26  April  1828.    lU  snp- 

Sression  entailed  great  pecuniary  loss.  Be- 
ress  was  recommended  by  a  select  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  August 
1834 ;  it  was  not  until  long  afterwards  that 
the  East  India  Company  aicknowledged  tbe 
injustice  of  the  proceedings  by  granting  him 
a  pension  of  200/.  a  year.  He  publishM  ao- 1 
counts  of  the  lands  which  he  visited  on  his  ^ 
way  to  and  from  India.  In  January  1824  ^ 
he  established  the  'Oriental  Herald  and 
Colonial  Review,'  whidi  he  conducted  until  | 
it  ceased  to  exist  in  December  1829.  Its 
object  was  to  spread  information  relating  to 
our  eastern  possession.  The '  Oriental  Quar- 
terly Review,'  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  on  20  Jan.  1880,  was  intended  bj 
Buckingham  to  take  the  place  of  the  '  Ori- 
ental Herald,'  but  only  two  numbers  were 
published.  In  July  1827  he  started  a 
weekly  journal  of  politics,  literature,  and 
news,  entitled  '  The  Sphyni,'  which  had  an 
existence  of  less  than  two  years.  In  January 
1828  he  established  the  'Athemeum,'  the 
first  number  of  which  came  out  on  2  Jan. 
Buckingham  was  editor  of  this  paper  only 
for  a  very  short  time,  and  in  the  same  year 
parted  with  his  interest  in  it  to  John  Ster- 
Ung.  In  this  year  idso  he  proposed  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  London  evening  paper  to  be 
called  'The  Argus'  and  to  commence  on 
80  June  1828.    Though  a  prospectus  and  a 
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1  Sept.  was  granted 

from  the  civil  list, 

literary  works  and 

countries.'    For  some 

death  he  took  but 

life.     Buckingham  was 

writer  _;  hia  books  which 

in  foreign  countries  contai 

matter,  both  descriptive  an( 
As  a  lecturer  he  was, 

known,  and  for  many  yeai 
i  habit  of  travelling  throu^  t^ 

delivering  lectures  upon  the 
I  had  visited,  and  on  a  var" 

i'ects.     He  was  a  man  of 
leart  and   liberality  of   opinii 
speaker,  and  possessed  of  a  liv. 
tion.     Though  by  no  means  de: 
dustry,  and  always  careful  to  L„ 
well  before  the  public,  he  was  caL 
his  work  and  had  too  many  schemd, 
at  the  same  time.  To  this  cause  may 
be  attributed  his  want  of  success  in 
died  after  a  long  illness  at  Stanhoi 
Upper  Avenue  Road,  St.  John's  W 
80  June  1855,  in  his  sixty-ninth  yew. 
His  death  having  occurred  so  scoo 
the  publication  of  the  first  two  toIhihi 
*"■«  '  Autobiography,'  the  third  and  fo- 
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erpoblished.  In  Februan^  1806  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daoghter  of  Mr.  Jenninss,  a 
inatr  near  Penryn,  -who  sunriTed  her  nus- 
hnd.  ThOT  had  sereral  children,  Leicester 
Slk[q.T.]  being  their  youngeat  son.  Aneu- 
^ved  portrait  of  Buckinj^iam  will  be  foimd 
m  the  mat  Tolmne  of  the  '  Antobicgraphy.' 
Tbe  following  is  alist  of  the  chief  of  Kicking- 
bca's  poblianed  works.  He  also  wrote  some 
tUrtT-seTBn  pamphlets  on  social  and  political 
nbjeets.  1.  'Travels  in  Palestine, through 
dis  eountriee  of  Bashan  and  Gilead,'  &c., 
1828,  4to.  2.  'Travels  among  the  Arab 
l^ibes  inhabiting  the  East  of  Syria  and  Palee- 
tiiM^'fte.,  1^6,lto.  S.  'Travels in Mesopo- 
tsnia,'  tec,  1827, 4to.  4. '  Travels  in  Assyria, 
Media,  and  Persia,'  &c.,  1880,  4to.  6.  '  Par- 
liunntaiy  Beport  on  the  Extent,  Causes, 
>nd  CcHueqnences  of  the  Prevailing  Vice  of 
Intoxication,'  ftc.,  1884,  fol.  6.  'Parlisr 
raeotaiy  Beport  on  the  Oauses  of  tiie  lu- 
osased  Nnmber  of  Shipwrecks,'  &c^  1886, 
kl  7.  '  Evils  and  Bemedies  of  the  Present 
Sfstemof  Popular  Elections,'  &c.,  1841, 12mo. 
Sl  'America:  Historical,  Descriptive,  and 
ftatistic,  indnding  a  Journey  through  the 
Nwthon  or  Free  States,'  3  vols.,  1841,  8vo. 
8i  'The  Slave  States  of  Ajnerica,'^&c^  vols., 
iai2,  8vo.  10.  '  The  Eastern  and  Western 
States  of  Americaj"  8  vols.,  1843,  8vo. 
IL  '  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
•ad  other  British  Provinces  of  North  Ame- 
rica,' ftc,,  1848,  8vo.  12.  'Transactions  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Institute,  including 
B^crts  of  all  the  Papers  read,  Lectures  de- 
hnred,  and  Discussions  held  at  the  Meetings 
of  that  Society  in  1848-^r^,'  1846  f  P),  4to. 
18.  'Toot  through  Belgiiun,  the  Rmne,  and 
HoDMd,'  3  vols.,  18&,  8vo.  14  'Tour 
thiongh  Prance  and  Italy,'  &c.,  2  voLi.,  1847, 
8to.  16k  '  Outline  Sketch  of  the  Voyages, 
'ftwda,  Writings,  and  Public  Labours  of 
Jtnm  Silk  Bnckingham.  Compiled  from 
withMitic  sourcea,' 1848, 8vo.  16. '  National 
Evils  and  Practical  Remedies,'  1849,  8vo. 
17.  'An  Earnest  Plea  for  the  Reign  of  Tem- 
jWMce  and  Peace,' &c.,  1861, 12mo.  18. 'The 
OiHninfr  Era  of  Practical  Reform,'  ko.,  1864, 
^  19.  'Antobiogrraphy  of  JameaSilkBuck- 
""gham,'  vol*.  L  and  u.,  1866,  8vo. 

[Aatobiogr.  of  James  Silk  BackiBg;ham,2  vols., 
'85S;Biograf  hieal  Sketch  of  James  Silk  Bocking- 
'aai  from  Xjves  of  the  lllnstrions  for  August 
18«  (1853);  Gent.  Mag.  1855,  new  ser.  xUv. 
52J-»;  Ann.  Beg.  1868,  p.  a89;  advertisement 
of  Buckingham's  works  in  The  Coming  Era  for 
^7  ISM;  Biit.  Mas.  Oat.]  O.  KB.  B. 

BUOEmOHAM,  LEICESTER  SILK 
(1836-1867),  ^amatic  author,  the  youngest 
■<*  of  James  Silk  Buckingham,  the  oriental 


traveller  [o- ▼•]>  *°^  Elixabeth  Jennings,  waa 
bom  at  11  Cornwall  Terrace,  Begent's  Faife, 
London,  29  June  1826.  In  his  earlv  life  he 
was  the  companion  oi  his  father  in  visits 
made  to  America,  France,  and  the  East,  and 
the  experience  thus  acquired  rendered  his  ser^ 
vices  valuable  as  a  lecturer  on  several  occa- 
sions. When  the  Panopticon  (afterwards 
the  Alhambrain  Leicester  Square)  was  origi- 
nated in  1864  as  a  scientific  institution,  Bu(3[- 
I  ingfaam  was  selected  to  write  and  deliver  the 
explanatory  description  of  the  views  of  va- 
rious countries,  and  more  recently  at  the 
Eg^tian  Hall  he  was  the  lecturer  engaged 
to  iUustiate  Hamilton's  'Tour  of  Europe.' 
Connecting  himself  in  eaily  life  with  the 
stage  heproduced several  light  pieces  at  the 
Stnnd  llieatre  when  that  estabushment  was 
under  Mr.  J.  Payne's  direction  in  1856-7, 
and  for  a  short  time  undertook  the  responsi- 
bilities of  management.  Among  the  most 
successful  comedies  he  afterwards  wrote  may 
be  mentioned  'The  Meny  Widow,'  1868: 
'  Silken  Fetters,'  1863;  'The  Silver  Lining,' 
1864 ;  and  '  Faces  in  the  Fire,'  1866.  As  a 
dramatist  he  was  confessedly  under  large  ob- 
ligations to  the  French  stage,  and  the  majority 
of  his  pieces  were  founded  on  the  works  of 
Parisian  writers.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
question  that  his  talents  were  equal  to  much 
more  than  the  work  of  a  skilful  adapter.  He 
was  from  1857  to  1867  dramatic  and  musical 
critic  of  the  '  Morning  Star.'  A  singularly 
fluent  and  graceful  writer  he  was  even  more 
remarkable  as  a  speaker,  and  few  have  ex- 
celled him  in  rhetorical  power.  Buckingham 
commenced  writing  at  the  early  age  of  nine- 
teen, when  he  compiled  for  R.  Bentley  '  Me- 
moir of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland,' 
1844.  This  was  followed  by  '  Life  and  Times 
of  Louie  Philippe,  bythe  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright. 
Continued  to  the  Revolution  of  1848  by 
L.  F.  A.  Buckingham,'  1850.  '  Belgium,  the 
Rhine,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
by  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright  and  L.  F.  A.  Buck- 
ingham,' appeared  in  1851,  and  in  1868  he 
published  'The  Bible  in  the  Middle  Age,  with 
Remarks  on  the  Libraries,  Schools,  and  Re- 
ligious Aspects  of  MedisBval  Europe.'  He  was 
also  the  author  of  upwards  of  thirty-five  bur- 
lesques, comedies,  and  fiu^es,  of  which  those 
already  mentioned  are  the  best,  and  are  still 
occasionally  produced  on  the  stage.  On  6  April 
1844  he  married  at  Ghretna  Green,  under  the 
name  of  L.  S.  F.  Y.  Buckingham,  Caroline 
Sarah,  fourth  daughter  of  Captain  Frederic 
White,  of  H.M.'s  packet  service  Weymouth. 
This  lady  was  afterwards  a  well-known  and 
much  respected  actress,  under  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Buckingham  White.  Few  persons  can  have 
been  known  imder  a  greater  variety  of  chria- 
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tian  names  than  Buckineham  was  during  his 
oompaiatively  short  life,  the  folio-wing  being 
the  names  used  by  him  on  various  occasions : 
Leicester,  Leicester  Ambrose,  Leicester  Silk, 
Leicester  Forbes  Ambrose,  Leicester  Stan- 
hope, Leicester  Stanhope  Forbes,  Leicester 
Stanhope  Forbes  Young,  and  Leicester  Stan- 
hope Forbes  Young  Ambrose.  He  also  made 
use  of  the  pseudonym  Matthews  &  Oo.  when 
producing  his  first  drama,  called '  Aggiavating 
Sam,'  in  1864.  He  died  at  Margate  16  July 
1867,  a  convert  to  the  Roman  catholic  faith; 
His  copyrights  passed  to  Thomas  Hailes 
Lacy,  theatrical  publisher,  who  in  Septem- 
ber 1873  bequeathed  them  to  the  Royal 
General  Theatrical  Fund. 

[The  Era,  31  July  1867,  p.  10;  Notes  and 
Qneriee,  6th  a«r.  xi.  244, 296  (1879) ;  Boaae  and 
Ooortney'B  Bibliotbsca  Comobienni^  i.  48-9; 
iii.  1099.]  O.  0.  B. 

BUOKINQHAM,  OSBERN  (1393- 
1447  ?).    [See  Boxbnh^.] 

BITOKINQH  A  MSHTRB,  first  Duke  or 
(1648-1721).    [See  SaunsLD,  Johk.] 

BITOKIlfaHAMSHIBE,    EiLBLS    ow. 

SSee  HoBABT,  Johk,  first  Eabl,  1694  P- 
766 ;  HOBAKi,  Joss,  second  Eabi.,  1728- 
1793 ;  HOBABT,  Geobsb,  third  Eabl,  1733- 
1804 ;  Hobabt,  Robebt,  fourth  Ea.bl,  1760- 
1816.] 

BITOKLAND.  FRANCIS  TREVEL- 
YAN  (1826-1880),  naturalist,  was  bom  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  17  Dec.  1826.  His 
father,  William  Buckland,  D.D.  [q.v.],  a&er- 
wards  dean  of  Westminster,  was  canon  of 
Christ  Church  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  His 
mother  was  Maty,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Mor- 
Itad  of  Abingdon,  Bentshire.  From  his  boy- 
hood Buckland  was  an  ardent  lover  of  strange 
peti^  and  many  practical  jokes  were  played  at 
Christ  Church  by  and  upon  his  tame  monueys 
and  bear.  He  was  educated  first  at  Cotter- 
stock,  North  Hants  (1836-7^,  then  at  Laleham 
under  hisunde,  Jolm  Buckland,  who  married 
a  sister  of  Dr.  Arnold  (1887-9),  afterwards 
at  Winchester  firom  1889  to  1844,  and  finally 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded 
B.  A.  18  May  1848.  Devoting  himself  to  me- 
dicine he  worked  haid  at  St.  Gteorge's  Hos- 
pital, especially  at  anatomy,  first  as  a  student 
from  1^8  to  1861,  and  as  house-surgeon  in 
1862  and  1868.  He  became  assistant-surgeon 
in  the  2nd  liiis  guards  14  Aug.  1864.  &ing 
chiefly  quartered  in  London,  he  eagerly  em- 
braced every  opportunity  of  examining  curious 
specimens  of  natural  history ,  singular  animals, 
abnormal  growths,  and  the  like.  These  ob- 
servations were  described  in  his  four  series  of 
'  Curiosities  of  Natural  History.'  Cherishing 
a  deep  reverence  for  John  Hunfer,  after  a 


search;  says  Dean  Stanley, '  of  sixteen  dreary 
days '  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Martin's  Church, 
Charing  Cross,  he  discovered  the  coffin  of  that 
fiunous  surgeon,  whose  remains,  when  thus 
brought  to  Ught,  were  duly  interred  in  West- 
minster AbMy,  38  March  1869.    Another 
happy  chance  put  him  in  possession  of  tha 
great  anatomist's  oaken  bedstead.      It  was 
also  due  to  his  sagacity  that  Izaak  Walton's 
well-known  autograph,  together  with  the  date 
1668,  was  discovered  scratched  by  the  angler 
on  the  marble  monument  of  Isaac  CasauoiDn, 
in  Poets'  Comer.     On  the  establishment  of 
the  'Field'  newspaper  in  1866,  Buckland 
joined  the  staff,  and  wrote  largely  in  the 
paper  till  1866,  when  he  seceded  and  com- 
menced (1866)  a  weekly  journal  of  his  own, 
'Land  and  Water,'  in  which  most  of  his  later 
writings  appeared.    He  was  a  good  salmon- 
fisher,  but,  probably  from  want  of  leisure, 
was  not  equally  skilled  in  fly-fishing  for  trout. 
With  much  seal  he  applied  himself  to  the 
many  economical  questions  sffiwtinff  the  ar- 
tificial supply  of  salmon,  the  lengUi  of  the 
close  season,  the  condition  of  the  different 
salmon  rivers  of  the  kingdom,  and  similar  in- 
vestigations, graduallv  becoming  the  highest 
authority  on  the  suDJects  of  piscicuUure. 
In  1867  he  was  appointed  an  inspector  of 
salmon  fisheries.     No  more  congenial  poet 
could  have  been  offered  him,  and  thenceforth 
he  devoted  all  his  energies  not  merely  to 
the  duties  of  his  office,  but  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  every  point  connected  with  thi  his- 
tory of  the  salmon,  and  endeavoured  in  evei^ 
w^  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Bn- 
tisn  fisheries  and  of  fisher-folk  in  generaL 
These  objects  involved  frequent  visits  to  the 
rivers  and  coasts  of  the  country,  when  he  was 
ever  a  welcome  g^est  among  high  and  low, 
and  was  thus  continually  admng  to  his  stores 
of  information.    In  order  to  interest  people 
in  his  favourite  subject  he  established  about 
1866  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  a 
large  collection  of  fish-hatching  apparatus, 
models  offish-passes,  casts  of  fish,  implements 
of  fishing,  and  the  like.    This  exhibition,  to 
which  Buckland  was  constantly  adding,  was 
the  first  successful  effort  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nation  towards  piscicultiire,  and 
at  length  expanded  into  the  International 
Fisheries  Exhibition  of  1883. 

Oenial,  sagacious,  enthusiastic,  always 
prone  to  look  at  the  humorous  side  of  a 
subject,  Buckland  aimed  rather  at  enlisting 
the  sympathies  of  others  in  his  favourite 
studies  than  at  acquiring  the  name  of  a  pro- 
found writer  on  science.  He  held  the  ordi- 
nary usages  of  society  in  supreme  contem^ 
when  they  appeared  to  interfere  with  his 
zeal  for  experiment  and  research  in  natural 
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hiitery,  and  his  friends  love  to  reo»ll  him, 
DOW  wading  into  some  icy  cold  riyer  to  cap- 
tnie  salmon  for  the  purpose  of  artificial 
keeding,  now  smoking  and  in  his  shirt 
ileerss  as  he  arranged  hu  curiosities  at  South 
Kensington,  and  now  again  humorously  di- 
lating in  his  house  in  Albany  Street  on  the 
habits  of  the  pet  animals  which  generally  ran 
loose  about  his  rooms.  Numberless  as  were 
his  personal  friends,  they  were  few  compared 
vita  thoae  who  knew  and  loyed  him  from 
his  boohs,  owing  to  the  unstudied  eloquence 
of  all  he  wrote  and  the  attractiye  manner  in 
which  he  descanted  on  his  fayonrite  pursuits. 
Kotlung  in  the  animal  or  yegetable  world 
came  amiaa  to  his  insatiable  loye  of  nature ; 
be  would  dwell  with  warm  appreciation  upon 
the  adaptation  of  eyery  animal  and  eyery  part 
of  its  fimme  to  its  surroimdings,  point  out  the 
Bognlaritiea  of  eyery  specimen  that  came  be- 
Son  him,  and  thus  draw  others  unconsciously 
to  the  practical  study  of  natural  history.  The 
natiya  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  lost  a  friend 
and  protector  when  Buckland  died.  Under 
his  loye  of  nature  and  the  extreme  interest 
^ich  he  took  in  biological  studies  lay  a  pro- 
tmad  but  childlike  faith. 

Bttckland's  last  fisheij  report  was  pre- 
mted  on  31  March  1880.  His  health  was 
then  breaking.  During  the  following  months 
ha  pepared  new  specimens  for  his  museum, 
which  ne  determined  to  leaye  to  the  nation. 
InJone  he  underwent  an  operation  for  dropsy. 
He  £ed  on  19  Dec.  1880.  Fiye  days  lAer 
he  was  buried  at  Brompton  cemetery. 

Besides  numerous  papers  on  fish,  birds,  &o., 
in  the  '  FieM'  and  '  Land  and  Water,*  and 
an  article  on  'Rats'  in  the  'Quarter^ 
Beyiew,'  Buckland  in  his  capacity  of  inspec- 
tor of  salmon  fisheries  reported  annually 
on  the  salmon  fisheries,  uid  published  a 
book  on 'Fish  Hatching' in  1863.  He  also 
^irrote  reports  on  the  Scotch  salmon  fisheries 
in  1871,  on  the  Norfolk  fisheries  in  1876,  on 
the  crab  and  lobster  fisheries  in  1877,  the 
Scot^  herring  fisheries  in  1878,  and  the  sea 
fisheries  in  1879.  The  books  by  which  he  is 
iMat  known  are  his  '  Curiosities  of  Natural 
History,'  4  vols.,  1657-72  j  the  '  Logbook  of 
•  Flaherman  and  S^logist,'  1876 ;  an  edi- 
tion of  White's  'Natural  History  of  Sel- 
bome,'  with  original  notes,  1876;  and  the 
'  Natural  History  of  British  Fishes,'  1881. 
A  gathering  from  his  papers  selected  by  him- 
self waa  published  posthumously  in  1882 
nnder  the  title  of '  Notes  and  Jottings  from 
Animal  Life.'  His  life  was  published  m  1886 
by  Mr.  G.  G.  Bompas,  his  brother-in-law. 

rnhratainfonnation ;  Weatvood  and  Satcbdl'a 
KUiolhsea  Fiseatoria;  Life  by  Bompas.] 

M.  O.  W. 


BUOELANP,  RALPH  (1664-1611), 
catholic  divine,  bom  in  1664,  was  the  son 

of  Edmund  Buckland,  who  was  deacended 
from  an  ancient  family  living  at  West  Harp- 
tree,  Somersetshire.  He  was  admitted  into 
Merehant  Taylors'  School  on  16  June  1671, 
and  in  Michaelmas  term  1679  he  became 
a  commoner  of  Magdalen  CoU^;e,  Oxford, 
but  before  he  took  a  degree  he  came  to 
London  and  studied  the  municipal  laws  for 
some  time.  At  length,  being  '  inflamed  with 
a  love  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  he  left 
his  parents,  country,  and  the  prospects  of  a 
fair  inheritance,'  and  went  to  the  English 
college  at  Rheims.  He  proceeded  to  the 
Roman  seminary  in  Februaiy  1686-6,  re- 
turned to  Rheims  in  September  1688,  and, 
having  been  ordained,  was  in  December  the 
same  year  sent  to  England  to  labour  on  the 
mission.  Wood  supposes  that  he  lived  chiefly 
in  his  own  county,  and  '  spent  above  twenty 
years  in  doing  offices  belonging  to  his  profes- 
sion.' His  name  appears  on  a  list  of  forty- 
seven  priests  and  Jesuits  banished  in  16d6. 
He  died  in  1611,  leaving  behind  him '  among 
the  brethren '  the  character  of  a  'most  pious 
and  seraphlcal  person, — a  person  who  went 
beyond  ul  of  his  time  for  lervent  devotion ' 
{Atheiuf  Oxon.  ed.  Bliss,  iL  107).  Dodd 
mentions  that  Buckland  presented  a  piece 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Ganterbu^s  hair  shirt  to 
Douay  College,  where  it  was  preserved  with 
due  respect  m  a  silver  case. 

His  works  are :  1.  '  Seaven  sparkes  of  the 
enkindled  soule,  with  foiire  lamentations 
composed  in  the  hard  times  of  Q.  Elisabeth,' 
8vo,  without  place  or  date,  but  printed  after 
the  accession  of  James  L  Dr.  Ussher,  pri- 
mate of  Ireland,  in  a  sermon  preached  at 
St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  on  6  Nov.  1640,  referred 
to  this  book,  which  contains  pious  sspira- 
tions  for  the  reconciliation  of  Qreat  Britain 
to  the  Roman  church,  and  cited  passsges  to 
show  that  the  existence  of  the  g^unpowder 
plot  was  known  and  its  success  prayed  for  in 
Rome  two  years  before  its  discovery.  The 
alleged  {nrooL  however,  consisted  merely  of 
fervent  ejaculations  and  scriptural  quotations 
such  as :  PsaL  2,  p.  32,  '  But  the  memory  of 
novelties  shall  perish  with  a  crack :  as  a 
ruinous  house  falling  to  the  nound.'  Fsal.  4, 
p.  64,  '  The  crack  was  heara  into  all  lands ; 
and  made  nations  quake  for  fear.'  Wood 
points  out  that  there  is  no  reason  for  Ussher's 
supposition  that  the  book  was  printed  at 
Rome.  2.  'An  embassage  from  heaven; 
wherein  Christ  giueth  to  understand  his  iust 
indignation  against  al  such  as  being  catho- 
likely  minded,  dare  yeelde  their  presence  to 
the  rites  and  praier  of  the  malignant  church,' 
8vo,  without  place  or  date.    A  metrical  epi- 
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locue  is  proQxed  to  the  work.  8.  An  Eng- 
lian  translation  of '  De  Perseoutione  Vande- 
lioa,'  written  by  Victor,  bishop  of  Biaarte  <xr 
Utioa,  who  flourished  about  490.  4.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  six  tomes  of  Laurentins  Surius 
'  De  Vitis  Sanctorum.'  This  is  often  quoted 
nnder  the  name  of  Robert  (instead  of  Kalph) 
Buckland. 

[Diaries  of  Donay  College,  199,200,  209,  220 
bis,  368;  Robinson's  Reg.  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  i.  18 ;  Dodd's  Church  Hist.  ii.  88A ; 
Wood's  Atiienie  Ozon.  (Bliss),  ii.  106;  Cat.  Lib. 
Impress.  Bibl.  Bodl.  (1813),  i.  865 ;  Foley's  Re- 
oorcls,  Ti.  part  ii.  172;  Cballoner's  Hissionaxy 
PriesU  (1843).  ii.  29;  OUver's  Catholic  Religioa 
in  Cornwall,  264.]  T.  C. 

BUOKL AND,  WILLIAM  (1784-1886), 
geologist,  dean  of  Westminster,  was  bom  at 
Axminster  in  Devonshire  in  1784.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Buckland, 
lector  of  Templeton  and  Tmsbam.  As  a 
child  he  appeata  to  have  been  a  close  ob- 
server. We  hear  of  his  attention  being 
especially  directed  to  the  ammonites  which 
are  found  in  the  rocks  near  his  native  town. 
Beyond  this  we  know  but  little  of  Buckland's 
childhood.  In  1797  he  was  at  Blundell's 
school  in  Tiverton,  and  in  1798  he  entered 
St.  Mary's  College,  Winchester.  The  young 
student  was  interested  in  the  sponges  of  the 
chalk  and  other  fossils,  and  he  began  to  form 
»  collection  of  them. 

In  1801  Buckland  obtained  a  scholarship 
at  Ck>rpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  In  1806 
he  advanced  to  a  B.A.  degree,  and  in  1808 
he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  his  college; 
he  was  ordained  a  priest  in  the  same  year. 
Although  he  never  neglected  his  classical 
studies,  Buckland  continued  to  give  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attention  to  natural 
phenomena,  the  mineral  kingdom  being  his 
avourite  field  of  investigation.  In  this 
pursuit  he  was  usually  associated  with  Mr. 
Broderip  of  Oriel  College.  The  fruits  of  his 
first  gfeological  excursions  were  derived  from 
Shotover  Hill,  and  these  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  large  collections  which  forty  years 
later  Buckland  placed  in  the  Oxford  Mu- 
seum. William  Smith,  the  father  of  geo- 
Iqgy,  was  bom  in  Oxfordshire,  and  he  being 
a  uu»d  surveyor  was  led  step  by  step,  while 
pursuing  hie  vocation,  to  perceive  that  each 

Cup  of  strata  had  its  own  characteristic 
lib.  He  began  to  publish  geological  maps 
in  1799,  and  with  these  Buckland  was  guided 
in  tracing  back  the  history  of  the  world's 
mutations.  From  1808  to  1812  he  travelled 
on  horseback  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
south-western  district  of  England,  collecting 
from  those  tracts  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  Smith's  earliest  labours  the  materials  for 


geoloj^cal  sections  and  cabinets  of  oiganio 
remains. 

In  1813  Dr.  Kidd  resigned  his  chair  of 
mincmlosy  at  Oxford,  and  Buckland  was 
appointed  his  successor.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  a  fallow  of  the  Qeological 
Society  of  London.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  prmce  regen^  the  lords  of  the  treasury 
were  induced  to  round  a  readership  in  geo- 
lo^  at  Oxford  and  endow  it.  Buddand  le- 
oeived  this  appointment,  and  he  delivered 
the  inaugural  aiddress  on  16  May  1819.  Tliis 
address,  which  was  subseonently  published  in 
1820  under  the  title  of '  Yindicise  (3eologite,' 
created  a  sensation,  dealing  as  it  did  most 
judiciously  with  the  discoveries  which  were 
then  exciting  some  alarm. 

In  this  jear  Dr.  Kidd  and  Professor  Play- 
&ir  had  directed  attention  to  the  Lickey  Hdl 
in  Worcestershire  as  the  possible  nearest 
source  of  the  siliceous  pebbles  which  are  ac- 
cumulated in  large  masses  over  Warwick- 
shire and  the  midland  counties.  The  dis- 
integration of  the  Lickey  Rock  in  consequence 
of  its  breociated  structure  was  pointed  out 
by  Buckland,  who  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  evidence,  which  the  transport  of  these 
pebbles  over  a  wide  range  of  area  afforded, 
bore  strongly  in  favour  of  the  &ct  of  a  recent 
deluge. 

BucUand  contributed  in  1816  to  the  Oeo- 
l^cal  Society  of  London  a  paper  on  the 
'Slate  and  Oreenstone  Rocks  of  (Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,'  and  in  1817  one  on  the 
'  Plastic  Clay  at  Reading,'  and  another  on 
the  '  Flints  in  Chalk' 

About  this  time  Buckland  commenced 
the  organisation  of  Ms  geological  museum, 
which  was  subsequently  given  by  him  to 
Oxford  Uniyasity.  His  profoond  know^ 
ledge  of  ^alteontoWy,  and  his  happy  mods 
of  explaimng  the  difficult  phenomena  of  gee- 
1(^,  added  to  considwable  natural  eloquence, 
stimulated  the  salutary  reaction  which  now 
set  in  in  favour  of  the  phyueal  and  natural 
sciences.  In  1818  Dr.  BucUand  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1821  he 
published  in  '  Silliman's  Journal '  some  '  In- 
structions for  the  InvestigaUon  of  Geological 
Phenomena,'  which  at  this  period  was  of  con> 
siderable  advantage.  In  uie  same  year  he 
made  a  careful  examination  of  the  results  of 
the  expedition  to  the  river  Macquarie,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Oxley,  which  enabled  him 
to  publish  a  memoir,  in  the  '  Transactions  of 
the  Oeological  Society,' '  On  the  Geological 
Strata  of  Madagascar.' 

In  18SS  Buddand  published  his  'Reli- 
quiee  DQuvianes,  or  Observations  on  the  Or- 
ganic Remains  attesting  the  Action  of  s 
Universal  Deluge.'     In  the  'Philosophical 
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I^MMtioaa' of  theBoyal Sodety  in  1832  he 
M  deMnbed  the  Temaim  foiud  in  the  caTB 
of  Kiritdaie,  and  explained  their,  relalaon  to 
■»n«y  ct!W9  lemuns  fonnd  in  Enirland  and 
k  Qetniuiy.  In  the  '  Reliqniee  Dilu-mns ' 
k*  aigued  that  the  remains  of  aiiinialB  found 
m  cares  affiwd  the  means  of  judging  of 
tbe  inhabitants  and  diameter  of  the  earth 
Ufaie  the  great  flood  recorded  in  the  Mosaic 
Ustorf .  This  work  was  seized  upon  with 
eagemees  by  all  who  were  desirous  of  having 
the  records  of  revelation  supported  by  tlie 
iatenvetetioas  of  scientific  investigations,  and 
it  fuly  established  the  authoi's  reputation 
H  a  geologist  and  a  philosopher.  In  1824 
Bad^Bd  became  president  of  the  Gteoloeieal 
Society,  and  in  1^5  he  resigned  his  fellow- 
and  was  meeented  by  his  college  with 


tfaeliviii^  of  Stoke  Charity,  near  Whitchurch, 
Hsogmiuze.  In  the  same  year  Lord  Liverpool 
gtn  wm  a  canoniy  of  the  cathedral  of  Christ 
(Snieh,  Oxford. 

BoeUand  married,  in  182fi,  Maxv,  the 
eUert  danshter  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Moiund  of 
gbnemotead  House,  near  Abmsdon,  Berkshire. 
Hm  mtellectaal  abilitMS  oi  ttua  ladv  were  of 
emadexabl*  ralus  to  her  husband,  and  he 
ilways  adnoitted  that  he  was  gnatly  aided 
by  her  in  tJie  production  of  the^ridgswater 
traatise.  In  this  year  he  also  published  in 
the  'Geologrical  Society's  Transaetions'  'A 
Oeeeri-ptum  of  the  Sotmi-westam  Coal-field 
of  Entfland.' 

In  1829  BncUand  described  and  named 
the  'Pterodactylus  macronyx'  which  had  been 
noantly  discovered  in  the  blue  lias  of  L^me 
Bagis  by  Miss  Mary  Anning,  and  cbew 
ial  attenticm  to  the  elytra  of  coleopto- 
insects  at  Stonefield,  associated  with 
tfae  iwaains  of  pterodactyles,  of  which  such 
iaaeets  -were  probably  the  food.    Bemaina 


■apposed  to  be  those  of  birds  had  been  dis- 
eovexed  ait  Tilgate  Forest ;  Buckland,  how- 
arK  ^E^eesed  his  opinion  that  they  were 
ItobaUy  portions  of  pterodactyles.  At  the 
■aaa  tamene  read  anouier  paper  which  proved 
to  be  eoaDomercially  of  the  nighest  value.  In 
As  lias  of  Lyme  Begis  he  had  discovered 
soaaa  strangB  deposits ;  after  a  most  careful 
axandnation,  he  arrived  at  the  o(meliiaion 
that  they  were  the  fossil  £geoes  of  extinct 
Mniians,  mixed  with  the  bones  of  the  animals 
theoselree  (coprolites),  which  have  since 
beea  worked  extensivdy  for  manure. 

In  1886  Buckland's  Bridgewater  treatise 
made  its  a]>pearanice.  lliis  aeries  was  espe- 
cially diiected  to  prove,  by  the  aids  of  smence, 
'  Dm  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God 
aa  auuii&Bted  in  the  Creation.'  This  work 
■lay  be  regarded  as  a  oompoidium  of  geolo- 
gical and  paleontological  science  up  to  the 


date  of  its  publication,  enriched  by  numerous 
reflections  of  a  highly  philosophic' character.' 
At  this  period  a  brother  geologist  of  eminence 
described  Buckland  as  'cheery,  humcanus, 
bustlinff,  fall  of  eloquence,  with  which  he  too 
blended  much  true  wit ;  seldom  without  his 
fiunouB  Une  bag,  whence,  even  at  {ashionable 
evening  parties,  he  would  bring  out  and  de- 
scribe with  infinite  drollery,  amid  the  sur- 
prise and  laughter  of  his  audience,  the  last 
"  find  "  from  a  bone  cave.'  The  following 
quotation  is  &om  a  letter  of  Sir  Bodericfc 
Murchison's,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Associaticm  at  Bristol :  '  At  that 
meeting  the  fun  of  one  of  the  evenings  was 
a  lecture  of  Buckland's.  In  that  part  of  his 
discourse  which  treated  of  ichnolites,  or  fossil 
footprints,  the  Doctor  exhibited  himself  as  a 
cock  or  a  hen  on  the  edge  of  a  muddy  pond, 
making  impressions  by  lifting  one  leg  after 
another.  Many  of  the  grave  people  thought 
our  science  was  altered  to  buSSToonery  by  an 
Oxford  Don.' 

About  1840  Buckland,  who  had  studied 
with  care  the  action  of  ice  upon  the  rocks  in 
Switserland,  be«ui  to  identify  in  this  country 
the  '  dressed  ro^ '  at  Sir  James  Hall,  and 
to  show  that  the  smoothing  and  the  scratch- 
ing of  the  rocks  could  have  been  the  work  of 
but  one  agent,  glacier  ioe.  Subsequentlv 
Agassi*  coRoborated  Buckland's  identifi- 
cations, and  proclaimed  that  a  great  portion 
of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  had 
once  been  actually  buried  under  vast  sheets 
of  ice. 

In  1846  hs  became,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Sir  itobert  Peel,  dean  of  Westminster,  and 
thnnigh  this  he  was  led  to  abandon  many  of 
his  former  pursuits.  Alterations  in  West- 
minster Abbey;  sanitary  measures,  especially 
the  supply  of  London  with  water  firom  arto- 
sian  wells ;  the  potato  disease,  and  agricul- 
tural improvements  now  occupied  his  atten- 
tion and  consumed  his  time.  It  has  been 
said  of  Buckland  that  to  him  we  were  in- 
debted for  unexpected  suggestions,  curious 
inquiries,  and  moral  kinds  of  evidence.  He 
examined  coprolites  to  discover  the  food  of 
the  saurians;  he  studied  snails  to  explain 
the  holes  bwed  in  limestone ;  he  extracted 
celatine  from  the  bones  of  the  mammoth; 
he  enclosed  toads  in  artificial  cavities  to 
determine  their  tenacity  of  life,  and  he 
made  living  hyenas  crush  ox  bones  to  furnish 
evidence  for  the  conviction  of  the  old  midr 
night  robber  of  preglacial  caverns. 

In  the  'Catalcgue  of  Scientific  Papers,' 

Sihtishedby  the  Royal  Society,  we  find  that 
uddand  was  the  author  of  fifty-three  m»' 
moirs.  Agas8iz,however,increasee  the  number 
to  sixty-six.  . 
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In  1840  Bnckland  waa  elected  presideiit 
of  the  GeoIogiMl  Society  for  the  second  time, 
and  in  1848  he  received  firom  the  hands  of 
Sir  Heniy  De  la  Beche  the  WoUastoa  medal, 
the  highest  honour  known  in  geological 
science.  In  replv  to  the  address  of  the  pre- 
ndent,  Bnckland  expressed  his  conyiction 
of  the  high  destiny  of  his  scienoCj  and  he 
spoke  of  geologists  'whose  names  are  inscribed 
on  the  annals  of  the  physical  history  of  the 
globe,'  concluding  with  some  remarks  on 
we  incompleteness  of  human  knowledge,  of 
the  shortness  of  life  when  compared  with  the 
yastness  of  the  work  upon  which  the  mind 
of  man  should  be  employed. 

Shortly  after  this  date  BucUand  suffered 
from  a  ment^  disease  which  debarred  him 
from  attempting  further  work.  He  died 
16  Auff.  Iw6,  regretted  by  all  who  had 
listened  to  his  eloquence,  or  who  had  been 
charmed  by  the  strange  truths  which  he  had 
gathered  from  the  works  of  nature. 

rProceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  Tiii.  264  ; 
Fbiloaophical  Transactions;  Quarterly  Jonmal 
of  the Oeol(^cal  Society,  1817  to  18M;  Oeikie's 
lit*  of  Sir  R.  Morchison,  187fi ;  Zoologieal  So- 
de^s  Jonmal,  t.  1832-4 ;  lliomson'B  Annals  of 
Fhiloaophy,  it.  1822.]  R.  H-«. 

BUCKLE,  HENRY  THOMAS  (1821- 
1862),  historian  of  civilisation^  was  bom 
24  Nov.  1821.  The  Buckle  fiumly  had  lon^ 
been  settled  in  London.  An  ancestor.  Sir 
Onthbert  Buckle,  originally  of  Burgh  in  Cum- 
berland, was  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1693, 
Thomas  Henry,  &ther  of  Henry  Thomas,  bom 
6  Oct.  1779,  belonged  to  a  firm  of  shipowners, 
Buckle,  BaAster,  &  Budde.  In  1811  he  mar- 
ried Jane  Middleton  of  the  Yorkshire  Mid- 
dletons,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters  and 
Henry  Thomas,  who  was  bom  at  Lee  during 
a  visit  to  his  father's  only  brother  and  part- 
ner, John  William  Buckle.  The  family  lived 
■t  this  time  in  the  citr,  and  soon  afterwards 
moved  to  26  Mecklenbur^h  Square. 

Buckle  was  a  very  delioate  child,  unfit  for 
the  usual  games.  By  Dr.  Birkbeck's  advice 
his  parents  were  careml  not  to  oveisstimulate 
his  brain.  His  early  education  was  conducted 
by  a  most  devoted  mother,  who  would  read 
the  Bible  to  him  for  hours.  He  scarcely 
knew  his  letters  at  eight,  and  till  eighteen 
had  read  little  but  '  Shakespeare,'  the  'Pil- 
nim's  Progress,'  and  the  '  Arabian  Nights ; ' 
tiuee  books,  he  savs  (HuTH,i.  167),  'on  whicli 
I  literally  feasted.'  For  a  time  ne  was  sent 
to  the  school  of  Dr.  Holloway  in  Kentish 
Town,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  learn 
nothing  but  what  he  chose.  He  won  a  prise 
in  mamemat.ies,  to  which  his  attention  had 
been  accidentally  drawn.    His  father  offered 


him  any  additional  reward  b«  pleased,  where- 
upon he  chose  tiie  reward  of  bemg  taken  away 
ftom  sdiooL  This  was  in  his  fourteenth  year. 

At  home  the  boy  indulged  in  some  childish 
pranks,  but  was  soon  interested  by  the  con- 
versation of  his  ^ers.  His  mother  was  a 
strict  Calvinist,  his  &ther  a  strong  tory,  and 
a  man  of  literary  cultivation.  Thesonlistened 
to  his  father's  recitals  of  Shakespeare,  and  im- 
bibed his  parents'  principles  in  religion  and 
politics,  though  he  was  at  an  eaily  age  im- 
pressed by  free-trade  doctrines. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  BooUe's  health 
had  improved.  BEu  father  insist^^  upon  his 
entering  the  business,  and  the  lad  spent  some 
months  man  uncongenial  em^oyment.  Mean- 
while the  elder  BuiSle's  health  was  declining; 
he  became  unsocial  and  strangely  absent- 
minded.  An  accident  by  which  his  arm  was 
broken  gave  him  a  shock,  under  which  he  sank 
in  four  weeks,  dying  24  Jan.  1840.  BucUe 
was  seised  with  a  fainting  fit  on  his  father's 
death ;  frequent  attacks  fbUowed,  and  he  only 
recovered  after  a  long  stay  at  Brighton.  In 
July  1840  he  left  England  with  nis  mother 
andunmarriedsiBterfarchangeofsoene.  The 

Srty  travelled  through  Belgium,  Germany, 
olland,  and  Italy,  returning  through  fVanoe 
after  a  year's  absence.  Buckle  ever  sSterwards 
held  travelling  to  be  the  best  education.  He 
studied  the  languages  in  each  conntiy.  In 
1860  he  could  rood  nineteen  languages  with 
fiusiUty  and  converse  fiuentiy  in  seven,  though 
he  was  incapable  of  acquiring  a  tolerable  ac- 
cent even  in  French.  His  experience  had  re- 
moved his  early  prepoesessiona.  He  came 
home  a  freethinker  and  a  radicaL  In  Francs 
he  had  given  proo&  of  his  extraordinary 
powers  as  a  chess-player.  Captain  Kennedy 
thought  him  as  good  a  player  at  this  as  at  any 
later  period.  He  then  encountered  Kiese- 
ritski  and  St.  Amant  and  beat  them  both 
when  receiving  the  odds  of  a  pawn. 

Buckle  was  left  in  an  independent  position 
at  his  father's  death.  He  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  the  business,  and  up(m  returning  to  fW- 
land  settled  down  to  serious  studies,  u 
October  1842  he  took  lodgings  in  Norfolk 
Street,  set  up  his  books,  and  beean  a  course 
of  mediesval  history.  In  March  1843  he  was 
writing  a  life  of  Charles  I,  which,  as  Mr. 
Huth  uiows  (L  281),  was  not  that  given  in  his 
fragments.  In  the  same  year  he  again  went 
abroad,  having  first  been  presented  at  court 
to  qualify  himself  for  foreign  society.  At 
Hamburg  he  made  the  acquaintance  (u  Lord 
Kimberley,  with  whom  he  travelled  as  ftr  as 
Dresden.  Thence  he  went  by  Austria  to 
Italy,  and  on  his  return  settled  for  a  time  at 
Munich.  He  there  overworked  himself  and 
had  a  rheumatic  fever ;  his  mother  came  cot 
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iad  broogfat  him  home.    The  advioe  of  & 
eewiii,Jc£iiBuekle,who6eoouii8el8  he  valued 
tiirougfa  life,  induced  him  to  abandon  all 
tkn^ts  of  Roing  to  the  bar  for  fear  of  the 
rtiain  apon  nis  health,  and  a  sense  of  the 
dai^er  of  overwork  made  him  at  the  same 
tine  '^'TTi'Ti'<«h  hJM  indul^^ence  in  chess.     His 
two  natatB  were  now  married,  and  his  mother 
etsie  to  live  with  him,  though  London  dis- 
iped  with  her  health.  The j  took  69  Oxford 
Tniaee,  -where  a  large  back  room  with  aaky- 
li^  and  plenty  of  wall  space  offered  good 
■oeommodation  for  his  books  and  retirement 
fa  his  Btudiea.    Buckle  bought  all  the  books 
wtieh  he  need,  parting  with  those  no  longer 
n^aired.   He  had  posseeaed  at  different  times 
ikmt  22,000  volumes,  but  left  only  11,000  at 
In  death.     He  worked  hard  for  many  years 
tefege  pnbliahing  anything.  He  made  careful 
utaa  01  aU  he  read,  and  seldom  required  to 
B-fwd,  ffis  memory  was  very  powerful.  He 
eoold  recite  long  passages  from  the  French 
uid  Enf  liah  classics.    Three  or  four  readings 
Tonld  fix  a  page  of  prose  in  his  mind.    He 
kboozed  hard  to  improve  his  style,  reading 
the  beat  modela,  and  then  trying  to  express 
ia  Bubetanee  in  his  own  words.    His  plan 
k  writing  was  to  compose  a  whole  paragraph 
kdbte  setting  it  down  in  order  to  avoid  dt»- 
goatinaity  ofstyle.  His  domestic  affairs  were 
arefaUv  regulated.    For  two  things  he  never 
gradged  money — books  and  cigars.     Absti- 
lanee  firom  smoldng  incapacitated  him  from 
wa^dag  or  talking.    He  confined  himself, 
knTBver,  to  three  cigars  daily.    He  was  a 
judge  of  cookery  and  particular  about  his 
Bwala.     Though  very  careful  in  money  mat- 
ten*  he  doe*  not  seem  to  have  been  fairly 
thatgaable  with  meanness.    He  often  made 
libend  offers  of  help  to  his  friends,  and  when 
importuned  by  beggars  took  the  pains  to  in- 
vestigate their  cases,  and  was  gentrous  to  de- 
serving sufferers.    His  income  did  not  exceed 
IJSCOL  a  year.    He  resolved  not  to  marry 
■atil  this  could  be  doubled,  holding  that  lie 
«o«]d  not  educate  sons  properly  on  less  than 
iJXOL  a.  year.  No  passion  seems  to  have  tried 
cha  strength  of  this  resolve.     When  seven- 
teen he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  cousin  and 
dHUenged  a  man  to  whom  she  was  engaged. 
AsMher  passion  for  a  cousin,  a  girl  of  fortune 
tmi  ability,  was  suppressed  in  consequence  of 
dw  parents'  objection  to  marriages  of  rela- 
tkna.  Buckle's  amusements  were  simple.  He 
-valked  aeren  miles  a  day,  he  sometimes  went 
to  the  theatre,  and  he  even  attended  a  masked 
ImH  as  Ur.  Mantalini,  and  afterwards  as  a 
'^itmg  methodist.    Hallam,  whose  acquain- 
tBBCe  he  had  made  on  his  first  journey,  mtro- 
dneed  him  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and 
to  the  Boyal  Literary  Society,  on  the  com- 
T(^  m. 


mittee  of  which  he  served  in  18.^2.  He  gava 
frequent  dinnerparties  during  the  season,  and 
when  not  engaged  would  spend  the  evening 
with  his  intimate  friends.  In  1864  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Shirreff  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Ghrey.  He  gave  them  much  lite- 
rary  advice,  and  Miss  Shirreff  revised  the 
sheets  of  his  book  before  publication.  For 
many  years  chess  was  his  chief  recreation.  In 
1861  he  encountered  the  most  distinguished 
European  chess-players  in  some  games  played 
on  occasion  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  He 
showed  himself  the  equal  of  the  best  perfor- 
mers, and  beat  Anderssen  and  Loewentbal. 
He  grudged,  however,  the  time  withdrawn 
from  literary  pursuits,  and  never  afterwards 
took  part  in  a  public  match. 

Meanwhile  he  was  steadily  employed  upon 
his  book,  which  gradually  took  shape  in  his 
mind.  He  read  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day, 
and  at  luncheon  ate  only  bread  and  fruit 
to  keep  his  brains  clear.  He  says  in  Janu- 
ary  1866  that  'he  had  been  engaged  upon 
his  manuscript  incessantly  for  fourteen  years ' 
(HuTH,  i.  113).  A  letter  to  Lord  Kintore 
in  February  1863  shows  that  it  had  then 
assumed  its  final  shape,  and  was  limited  to 
the  historjr  of  English  civilisation  instead 
of  civilisation  in  general  (ib.  63).  He  had 
already,  in  1862,  spoken  to  a  publisher.  The 
work,  however,  swelled  upon  his  hands.  His 
mother's  growing  infirmities  induced  him  to 
accompany  her  to  various  places  for  the  sake 
of  her  health,  and  partly  of  his  own.  In 
1866  he  was  copying  out  and  arranging  notes. 
A  negotiation  with  the  Messrs.  ParKer  for 
its  publication  in  1866  fell  through  from 
BucKle  8  unwillingness  to  pledge  himself  as 
to  future  editions.  He  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, the  frankness  and  liberality  of  the  pub- 
lishers, and  proposed  to  them  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  publish  an  edition  of  1,600  copies 
on  commission.  It  came  out  accordingly  in 
the  course  of  1867  and  instantly  succeeded. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  676  copies  of  the  first 
edition  were  sold.  For  this  edition  Buckle 
received  ultimately  665/.  7s.  The  Parkers 
agreed  to  give  600/.  for  a  second  edition 
01  2,000  copies.  The  book  was  already  re- 
printed in  America,  and  was  eagerly  dis- 
cussed at  Moscow.  Buckle  was  elected  to 
the  Athenaeum,  in  spite  of  a  threatened  oppo- 
sition, by  264  white  to  nine  black  balls.  The 
PoliticalEconomyClub  spontaneously  elected 
him,  and  on  19  March  1868  he  gave  a  lecture 
to  an  overflowing  and  enthusiastic  audience 
at  the  Royal  Institution  upon  '  The  Influence 
of  Women  on  the  Progress  of  Knowledge.' 
He  spoke  for  an  hour  and  forty  minutes,  in 
a  '  beautifully  modulated  voice,'  and  with- 
out once  referring  to  a  few  notes  which  he 
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had  set  down.  The  lecture  was  rejrablished 
in  '  Ftsmt's  Magazine '  for  April  1858. 

Buckle's  profound  affection  for  his  mother 
was  one  of  his  most  amiable  dutractetisties. 
His  first  volume  wm  dedicated  to  her,  and 
the  second  to  her  memory.  The  dedication 
was  the  only  part  of  the  volume  which  she 
had  not  read  and  discussed  with  him.  Buckle 
was  alarmed  by  her  extreme  agitation  upon 
receiving  what  he  intended  for  the  pleasant 
surprise  of  first  reading  it  in  the  printed 
volume.  Her  health  now  rapidly  dodined. 
Her  son  watched  the  process  with  intense 
anxiety  until  her  death  on  1  April  1859.  The 
grief  was  the  greater  as  the  blow  left  him 
m  complete  solitude.  The  shock  to  delicate 
nerves,  already  weakened  by  overwork,  was 
ao  great  that  nis  sister  even  feared  for  his 
brain.  He  withdrew,  to  a  great  degree,  from 
society,  and  retired  for  a  time  from  London. 
The  year  was  chiefly  spent  at  Brighton,  Black- 
heatn,  Margate,  and  Boulogne.  The  death 
of  a  favourite  nephew  at  Christmas  was  felt 
as  another  severe  blow,  and  he  seems  never 
to  have  regained  his  full  strength. 

His  mind  was  partly  distracted  by  his  only 
controversy  in  the  press.  He  contributed  to 
'Fraser's  Magazine '  for  May  1859  a  review 
of  MiU's  '  Liberty.'  MiU  refers  to  the  case  of 
a  crazy  Cornish  labourer,  Thomas  Pooley,  who 
had  lieen  sentenced  to  twenty-one  months' 
imprisonment  by  Sir  John  Coleridge  for 
writing  ofiensive  words  about  Christianity 
in  vanons  public  places.  The  judge  care- 
fully explained  that  the  punishment  was  not 
for  the  simple  publication,  but  the  offensive 
utterance  of  unchristian  opinions.  No  sus- 
picion of  insanity  was  suggested  at  the  trial, 
and  when  the  suggestion  was  made  the  judge 
consented  tp  a  pardon.  Buckle,  however, 
considered  the  case  to  be  one  of  persecu- 
tion. He  not  only  condemned  the  severity 
of  the  sentence,  but  implied  bad  motives.  In 
'Praser'  for  June  replies  were  made  by 
■  A.  K.  H.  B.'  and  by  John  Duke,  afterwards 
Lord  Coleridge.  Buckle  answered  the 
latter  in  Ju^  1859  in  a  pamphlet,  'A 
Letter  to  a  Gentleman  respecting  Pooley's 
Case.'  Parker  had  objected  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  controversy  in  '  Praser,'  and  the 
pamphlet  had  a  limited  circulation. 

Buckle  had  begun  his  second  volume  as 
soon  as  his  first  was  published.  His  domestic 
troubles  and  weak  health  hindered  its  pro- 
gress. He  began  to  print  in  January  1881 
and  suffered  from  the  labour  of  publication. 
He  was  '  weak  and  depressed,'  and  his  nerves 
showed  increasing  symptoms  of  overwork  in 
spite  of  various  excursions  in  search  of  re- 
laxation. In  1857  Buckle  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Huth 


through  their  common  firiend,  Mr.  Oapel, 
Mr.  Huth's  name  is  well  known  by  his  mag- 
nificent collection  of  rare  books.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Huth  were  well  able  to  appreciate 
Buckle's  talents,  and  their  hoepitaUe  kind- 
ness did  much  to  soothe  his  last  years  of  life. 
Mrs.  Huth's  reminiscences  given  in  her  son's 
life  of  Buckle  are  specially  interesting.  Her 
three  sons  were  pupils  of  Mr.  Oapel's,  at  Car- 
shalton,  and  Buckle,  when  staying  there  for 
a  time,  became  very  friendly  with  the  boys,  | 
joined  in  their  tan,  and  was  deeccibed  by 
them  as  a  'jolly  chap'  who  never  talked 
philosophy  to  them.  He  was  uniformly  kind 
to  children,  and  anxious  to  save  them  from 
injudicious  straining  in  their  education. 

Buckle's  shattered  nerves  and  desolate  home  [ 
naturally  suggested  the  thorough  change  of 
travelling.    He  wished,  as  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Grote  (Huth,  ii.  Ill),  to  begin  life  afresh. 
He  resolved  to  visit  E^ypt,  and  kindly  offfered 
to  take  with  him  the  two  eldest  eons  of  the 
Huths,  aged  fourteen  and  eleven.    Travel- 
ling, he  held,  was  a  chief  part  of  education. 
He  took  with  him  only  the  Bible,  Shake- 
speare, Moliire,  and  a  few  books  about  Egypt, 
calculating  that  the  boys  would  be  forced  to 
read  them  for  want  of  other  distraction. 
Throughout  the  journey  he  took  the  utmost 
care  of  their  health  and  amusement,  besides 
stimulating  their  intellectual  interests.   The 
party  left  Southampton  on  20  Oct.  1861, 
landed  at  Alexandria,  and  ascended  the  Nile 
from  Cairo,  reaching  Thebes  on  14  Dec.  and 
Assouan  on  22  Dec.  1861 .    After  a  short  trip 
into  Nubia,  they  returned  to  Cairo.    Several 
English    and    American    travellers    made 
Buckle's  acquaint  nee  on  this  trip.  Mr.  Stuart 
Glennie  met  Buckle  at  Assouan,  and  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  join  him  in  a  tour  to 
Palestine.  The  party,  including  Mr.  Glennie, 
started  for  Cairo  on  8  March  1862,  and  tra- 
velled by  the  desert  of  Sinai  through  Petra 
to  Jerusalem,  which  they  reached  on  18  ApriL 
HereBuoklewas  probably  infected  by  typhoid 
fbver.    After  a  visit  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
party  started  for  Damascus,  and  the  fever 
soon  declared  itself.    At  Nazareth  Buckle 
was  seriously  ill,  and  was  treated  by  an  Ar- 
menian doctor  for  ulcer  in  the  throat.    He 
improved  slightly,  and  struggled  on  with 
great  difficulty,  reaching  Beyrout  on  14  May 
and  Damascus  on  18  May.    Here  he  was 
leeched  and  bled  by  a  Dr.  Nieora.    Mr. 
Glennie,  thinking  him  better,  continued  his 
journey  on  22  May,  intending  to  rejcnn  Buckle 
at  Beyront.   Before  starting,  he  spoke  to  Dr. 
Humphry  Sandwith,  the  acting  Engliah  con- 
sul.   Sandwith,  npon  seeing  Buekl«,  beteme 
alarmed,  and  on  the  26th  telegraphed  to  Bey- 
rout for  Dr.  Barclay,  an  American  physician. 
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Or.  Budaj  arrired  after  some  delay  on  the 
tttt,  and  Ibund  the  case  almost  hopeless. 
Boekle  died  Ute  next  noittingi,  29  May  1862, 
■ad  wafl  buried  the  lame  day  in  the  protes- 
aat  eoneteacy.  A  t<Mnb  was  erected  to  his 
■aaoty  by  his  only  surviTtog  sister,  Mrs. 
ADitt,  in  the  autumn  of  1866. 

The  '  History  of  Oiviliaation  in  England ' 
««si  fi>r  its  author  a  reputation  whieh  has 
Wdfy  been  sustained.  The  reasons  are  ob- 
vioas.  Buckle's  solitary  education  depriTed 
Ub  of  the  main  advantage  of  schools  and 
■niieriitiea — the  fireauent  clashing  with  in- 
jependmit  minds — wuich  tests  most  search- 
inglT  the  thoroughness  and  solidity  of  a 
■sns  acquirements.  Specialists  in  every 
inortment  of  inquiry  will  regard  him  as  a 
kuliant  amateur  rather  than  a  thorough 
itadait.  He  was  a  thoroughgoing  adherent 
rfthe  F-ngliah  empirical  school,  Uien  under 
ike  kaderahip  of  J.  S.  MilL  He  endeavoured 
to  supply  ^e  real  defect  in  their  teaching 
ia»  to  thieii  comparative  neglect  of  history. 
8bce  his  time  the  ^plication  of  their  prin- 
spiea  to  historical  mquiry  has  been  made 
wtk  a  constant  reference  to  the  theory  of 
•rolntion.  Buckle  ^ke  cordially  of  the 
tady  writings  of  Durwin  and  Mr.  Herbert 
^eaeer  (ib.  i.  28, 47),  but  he  came  too  early 
to  laaiiauate  their  teaching  or  to  divine  its 
iamoottance.  His  speculations  are  already 
latiquated,  because  he  was  without  the 
artood  which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
iQ-important  by  thinkers  of  his  own  school. 
Xor  can  it  be  said  that  Buckle  fully  appreci- 
tted  the  si^ificance  of  the  historiciu  method. 
His  entire  want  of  sympathy  with  earlier 
itages  of  civilisation  is  charatStenstie  of  this 
aeaknees.  Theprincipleswhichheannounced 
vith  the  greatest  emphasis  are  therefore  apt 
to  apppar  as  crude  puadoxes  or  truisms  too 
Tsgne  to  have  serious  value.  But  his  lite- 
ary  power  was  very  great ;  the  vigour  of  his 
eommntion  never  flags  throughout,  at  least, 
Uibat  Tohime;  the  extent  of  his  know- 
^dge  and  his  command  of  all  his  resources 
at  temarfcable,  and  thou^  his  conclusions 
Ke  neitheT  very  new  nor  valuable  to  serious 
tfcinken,  they  are  put  forward  with  a  rhe- 
tnsoal  power  admirably  adapted  to  impress 
dM  lees  cultivated  reader.  What  he  did  was 
wk  to  achieve  new  results  in  the  sciences  of 
bistory,  but  to  popularise  the  belief  in  the 
■■wilalitT  of  applying  scientific  treatment  to 
btarieafpToblMus.  The  value  of  this  belief 
■ay  be  differently  estimated.  Buckle  had 
piedeoeesors  in  his  doctrine,  but  he 
ited  it  with  a  vigour  previouslv  un- 
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Buckle's  writings  are :  1 . '  History  of  CSvi- 
lisation  in  England,'  voL  i.  London,  1867, 
8vo,  also  1868,  1861,  1864.  2.  The  same, 
voL  ii.  1861,  also  1864  and  1867.  The  work 
was  republished  as  '  History  of  Civilisation 
in  Eki^aad,  France,  Spain,  and  Scotland,' 
S  vols,  post  8vo,  1866,  1868,  1869,  1871, 
1872, 1873, 1878.  It  has  been  translated  into 
German,  1860,  and  (with  a  notice  of  Buckle 
translated  from  <  Fraser's  Magacine '  for  Sep- 
tember 1862])  in  1868  also  into  French,  and 
(four  times)  into  Russian.  3.  '  Influence  of 
Women  on  the  Progress  of  Knowledge:  a 
discourse  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
Ml  Friday,  19  March  1858,'  '  Fraser's  Maga- 
zine '  for  April  1868.  This  has  been  translated 
into  Dutch.  4.  Review  of '  Mill  on  Liberty,' 
'Fraser's  Magazine' for  May  1869.  6. 'A  Let- 
ter to  a  OenUeman  respecting  Pooley's  Case,' 
London,  1869.  6.  '  Fragment  on  the  Beign 
of  Elizabeth,  finm  the  posthumous  papers  of 
Henry  Thomas  Buckle,"  Fraser's  Magazine,' 
February  and  August  1867.  7.  "The  Miscel- 
laneous and  Posthumous  Works  of  Henry 
Thomas  Buckle ;  edited,  with  a  biographical 
notice,  by  Helen  Taylor,' 3  vols.  London,  1872. 
The  first  volume  includes  all  the  above,  with 
some  fragments ;  the  second,  and  part  of  the 
third,  contain  his  commonplace  books ;  the 
remainder  of  the  third  is  filled  by  essays  upon 
the  sixteenth  century,  upon  manners  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  notes  from  English 
history.  An  abridged  edition,  edited  by  Grant 
Allen,  appeared  in  1886.  An  edition, revised  by 
J .  M .  Robertson,  came  out  in  1904  ( 1  vol.  8  vo) . 

[Biographical  notice  prefixed  to  Miseallaneons 
WoAb  (1872),  which  hicladas  rceoUections  by 
Miss  Shirreff;  Life  and  Writings  of  Haniy 
Thomas  Buckle,  by  Alfred  Henry  Hath  (the 
younger  of  Buckle's  companions  in  the  Eastern 
joameyWich  twoportraita,188U;  Reminiscences 
of  Buckle  byLongmon),Athenteum,  26  Jan. 1878; 
Charles  Hall  in  Atlantic  Month  It,  April  1863; 
J.  S.  Stuart  Qlennie's  Mr.  BucUe  in  the  East, 
Fraser's  Magazine,  Augost  1863.  This  article 
contains  most  of  the  biographical  matter  which, 
with  various  disquisitions  upon  religion  and  notes 
of  Mr.  Olennie's  lectures  to  Mr.  Buckle,  forms  the 
same  aathor's  Pil|prim  Memoin(3id  ed.  1880);  it 
contains  also  a  eontrorersy  with  Mr.  AlfM  Hath 
of  little  importanOB.  For  the  oontioTeny  about 
Pooley  see  Law  Magazine  for  Angnst  1869  ;  fur 
Buckle's  ohess-playia^  see  Clnss  Player's  Maga- 
zine, ii,  33-46,  and  article  in  Westminster  Papers 
for  Jane  1873  by  Captain  Kennedy;  also  Athe- 
tuBum,  20  Feb.  1876.  A  list  of  reported  games 
is  in  the  veiy  full  bibliography  appended  lo  Mr. 
Huth'swork  See  also  Buckle  and  his  Critics,  by 
J.  M.  Robertson,  1896.]  L.  S. 

BUCKLER,  BENJAMIN  (1718-1780), 
antiquary,  son  of  Thomas  Buckler  of  War- 
minster, Wiltshire,  was  bom  at  Warminster, 
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Wiltshire,  in  1718,  and  matriculated  on 
15  Feb.  1782  as  a  member  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  3JL. 
in  1736  and  M.A.  in  1789.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls, 
and  became  B.D.  in  1766  and  D.D.  in  1769. 
In  1755  he  was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of 
OnmnoT,  near  Oxford,  and  he  also  held  the 
small  rectoiy  of  Frilsham  in  Berkshire.  As 
an  industrious  student  of  the  past  history  of 
his  university,  he  was  with  peculiar  appro- 
priateness elected  as  keeper  of  its  arcmves 
in  1777.  He  died  at  Cumnor  on  24  Dec  1780, 
and  was  buried  there.  Blackstone  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls'  College  in  1748, 
•nd  to  Buckler,  as  his  attached  mend  and 
his  successor  in  the  bursarship  in  1762,  he 
addressed  a  description  of  the  mode  of  keep- 
ing the  college  accounts.  In  a  bo<&  in  the 
possession  of  the  warden  of  All  Souls  there 
IS  written  against  Buckler's  name  the  cha- 
racter, '  Integer,  doctus,  sale  Attico  abun- 
dans.'  A  portrait  of  him,  usually  assi^ed 
to  Qainsborough,  hangs  in  the  warden's 
dining-room. 

The  members  of  All  Souls'  Coll^^  have  for 
manv  years  celebrated  amallard  by  an  annual 
gaudy  on  14  Jan.  Its  origin  is  lost  in  the 
mist  of  ages,  but  the  tradition  generally  ac- 
cepted refers  it  to  an  overgrown  mallard 
found  in  a  drain  when  the  foundations  of 
the  college  were  laid.  Several  passages  relat- 
ing to  this  entertainment,  and  some  specula- 
tions as  to  its  meaning,  will  be  found  in  an 
appendix  to  Professor  Montagu  Bnrrows's 
'  Worthies  of  All  Souls  CoUege,'  pp.  429-37. 
The  Rev.  John  Pointer  having,  in  his  account 
of  the  antiquities  of  Oxford  (17491,  degraded 
this  illustrious  bird  to  the  level  ol  a  common 
goose,  the  spirit  of  the  fellows  of  All  Souls 
was  roused,  and  Buckler  brought  out  anony- 
mously 'A  Complete  Vindication  of  the 
Mallard  of  All  Souls  College,'  which  was 
pubUshed  in  1760,  and  republished  in  1751. 
This  provoked  an  ironical  prospectus,  usually 
attributed  to  Edward  Rowe  Mores,  announc- 
ing as 'Preparing  for  the  press  .  .  .  A  Com- 
plete HistoiT  of  the  Mallardians  ...  in 
three  parts,'  1752,  and  in  the  same  year  there 
was  printed  '  The  Swopping-Song  of  the 
Malludians,  an  ode  as  it  is  to  be  performed 
on  Tuesdaj  the  14th  of  January,'  the  original 
of  which  IS  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  at  the 
Bodleian  Library.  A  satirical  tract  by  Buck- 
ler, entitled  '  A  proper  Explanation  of  the 
Oxford  Almanack  for  the  present  year,  1766,' 
alludes  to  the  celebrated  election  for  the 
county  of  Oxford  in  that  year.  The  Oxford 
proctors  for  1766,  of  whom  Buckler  was  one, 
claimed  the  right  of  appointing  a  delegate 
of  the  press  without  consulting  the  vic»- 


chancellor.  ThatdignitaiT,I>r.  Hadde«for< 
thereupon  issued  a  pampnlet  of  '  Observi 
tions  i«lating  to  the  Delegates  of  the  Pres 
with  an  account  of  their  succession  froi 
their  original  appointment,'  1766,  and  vrt 
promptly  met  by  the  proctor  with  '  A  Hep] 
to  Dt.  Hnddesford's  Observations.'  Th 
interest  of  these  pamphlets  has  now  passe 
away,  but  Bucklers  labours  as  a  eenealog^f 
have  been  more  lasting.  HeassistMhisfrien 
Blackstone  in  his  '  Essay  on  Collateral  Sax 
guinity,'  relating  to  the  fellowships  at  A.1 
Souls,  and  in  1766  passed  through  the  presi 
but  without  his  name,  his  '  Stemmata  Ohj 
cheleana,'  containing  the  senealogies  of  tfa 
families  entitled  to  its  fellowships  throug 
descent  from  Archbishop  Chichele.  Wlnei 
the  college  acquired  some  of  the  manuscript 
of  John  Anstu,  on  the  sale  of  his  library 
Buckler  compiled  a  supplement  to  this  worl 
(1776).  He  was  one  of  the  candidates  fo 
the  tsisk  of  completing  the  history  of  North 
amptonshire  by  John  Bridges,  but  he  with 
drew  from  the  competition,  and  the  duty  fel 
to  Rev.  Peter  Whalley.  A  single  sermoi 
('The  Alliance  of  Religion  and  Learning 
considered,'  1769)  is  his  sole  publication  as  i 
divine.  For  the  '  BibUotheca  Topographic! 
Brit.,'  vol.  iv.  No.  xvL  12-26,  he  wrote  a 
short  history  of  his  parish  of  Cumnor. 

[Oent.  Hag.  1791,  p.  1129,  1792,  p.  224, 
BnnoWsAll Scab,  12, 400-36;  Bawlinson  MSS, 
fol.  16,  828,-  Qough's  British  Topog.  (1780),  ii 
187,  IA3-4;  Nichols's  Lit  Aneod.  iL  107,  iii 
427,  679,  684,  v.  404,  vi.  401,  viii.  268 ;  IllaBtr. 
of  Lit.  iii.  «2ft.86.]  W.  P.  C. 

BUCKLER,  JOHN  (1770-1851),  topo- 
graphical artist,  was  bom  SO  Nov.  1770  at 
Calboume,  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  articled 
for  seven  years  to  Mr.  Cracklow,  an  architect 
in  Southwark,  and  was  himself  an  architect 
until  1826,  when  he  resigned  that  branch  at 
hisprofession  to  his  eldest  son.  Hewssknow^ 
to  Dr.  Routh,  president  of  Magdalen  Oollem 
Oxftnrd,  and  under  his  patronage  published  ia 
1797  two  ainiatint  engravings  of  Msgdaleilj 
College.  In  1799  he  published  a  similtf  view 
of  Lincoln  Minster,  and  from  that  year  imt3 
1816continued  to  publish  aquatintengravingl 
of  cathedrals,  collegiate  and  abbey  churchei^ 
and  a  few  other  churches  and  private  man* 
sions.  His  son,  John  Chessell  Buckler,  pub< 
lished  in  1822 '  Views  of  Cathedral  Ohurcbei 
in  England,'  which  are  principally  copied  froa 
his  father's  previously  published  prints.  John 
Chessell  Buckler  also  contributed  to  '  Viewi 
of  Eaton  Hall' in  1826,  and  in  1827to'8ixty 
Views  of  Endowed  Gh^mmar  Schools,' chiefly 
bom  his  father's  drawings.  An  '  Historksat 
and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Royal  Palace 
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rt  EltJwm'  in  1828,  'Bemaria  upon  Way- 
■deCaiApelsin  184S, '  History  of  the  Anshi- 
teetnre  m  the  Abbey  Church  at  St.  Albans ' 
is  1847,  are  by  John  ChesseU  Buckler. 
His  SCO  Gharlee,  afterwards  Charles  Alban 
BocUer,  co-operated  in  the  last  twa  John 
CliesseQ  Buckler  also  made  the  drawinffs  for 
I  descriptioii  of  the  cathedral  of  lona  (1866), 
nd  paUished  » '  Description  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
Aedial '  (1866).  He  published  in  1823  an 
■aonymoas  work  upon  the  architectore  ti£ 
Magnalew  Collie,  Oxford. 

Sr  B.  C.  Hoare  employed  John  Buckler 
to  make  drawings  of  ancient  buildings  in 
WiltshLre,  Lord  Grenville  gave  him  a  similar 
eoBunissiaD  for  Baddngfaamshiie,  Dr.  Whit- 
■kec  fiv  Torkshire,  H.  S.  Pisott  for  Somerset- 
ddie,  and  "W.  Salt  for  Staffordshire.  From 
1796  to  1849  he  contributed  wateiHiolour 
dawinga  yearly  to  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
VIS  elected  F.S.A.  in  1810.  He  died  in  Lon- 
doa  6  Dee.  1861,  leaviag  six  surri-ving  chil- 
dnn.  A  portrait  bv  Sir  W.  Newton  has 
hen  engraved.  John  Buckler  (d.  4  Dec. 
1867),  secretary  to  the  Wanstead  Orohan 
Aajium,  -waa  distantly,  if  at  all,  related. 

[Gent.  Mag.  for  Janoanr  I8S2;  Bedgrave's 
Dietkmaiy  of  Artiste ;  A  OrarM's  Diet,  of  Ar- 
tiate ;  information  tram  the  family.] 

BUOKIiBB,  WILLIAM  (1814-1884), 
■itomologist,  was  bom  18  Sept.  1814,  at 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  the  sob  of 
Wilbam,  brother  to  John  Bucklen  F.SA. 
(a.  T.]  He  showed  much  taste  for  curawing ; 
became  a  stadent  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  and 
baai  1836  to  1866  exhibited  sixty-two  pio- 
toxML  chiefl  V  portraits  in  water-colour.  About 
IS^lwaettlea  at  Emsworth,  Hampshire,  and 
tooikto  entomologrfor  on  amusement.  In  1867 
he  began  to  contribute  drawings  of  the  larve 
at  tlie  Tineinn  to  the '  Entomologist's  Weekly 
Intelligencer,'  to  which  he  hu  previously 
eontribixted  some  articles.  After  three  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  sent  about  120 
figoxea,  he  found  the  labour  too  ([reat.  He 
coatinaed  his  studies  and  contributed  de- 
Kfiptions  of  larvee  to  the '  Weekly  Entomo- 
logist' in  1862,  and  afterwards  to  the  '  En- 
tonatdogiaf  B  Monthly  Magazine.'  He  was 
'ogawork  on  the  larvae  of  the  Macro- 
otera  of  Great  Britain.  He  had  made 
6,000  careful  drawings  by  1873, 
figming  more  than  860  species  in  various 
ftagee  of  growth.  He  was  much  inconve- 
^M»pi'«M<  by  'writer's  cramp,'  and  found  re- 
lief in  cabinet  work.  His  sight  was  not  good 
enoo^  for  collecting,  and  aJl  his  work  was 
ione  at  home  with  a  magnifying  lens.  His 
tatatd,  the  Bev.  J.  Hellins,  sent  him  specimens 
in  return  for  drawings.    After  his  sixty- 


eighth  birthday  he  be«an  to  learn  German 
to  oe  able  to  correspondwith  foreign  devotees 
of  entomology.    He  died  9  Jan.  1884. 
[Entomologist's  SlontUy  Hagasine,  vol.  xz.] 

BUCKLEY,  CECIL  WILLIAM  (1828- 
1872)^  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  entei'ed  the 
navy  in  1846.  He  served  in  the  Miranda  fri- 
gate, one  of  the  squadron  which,  on  the  oufr- 
break  of  the  war  with-  Russia,  was  sent  to  the 
White  Sea.  In  the  following  winter  the  Mi- 
randa was  sent  to  the  Black  Sea.  and  on  29  May 
1866,  Buckley,  in  company  with  Lieutenant 
Burgoyne  and  Mr.  Roberts,  a  gunner,  volun- 
teered to  land  and  fire  a  quantity  of  stores  at 
Genitchi.  '  I  accepted  their  offer,'  wrote  Cap- 
tain Lyons,  of  the  Miranda, '  knowing  the  im- 
minent risk  there  would  be  in  landing  a  party 
in  presence  of  such  a  superior  force,  and  out 
of  gunshot  of  the  ships.  This  veij  dangerous 
service  they  most  gallantly  performed,  nar- 
rowly escaping  the  Cossacks,  who  all  but  cut 
them  off  from  their  boat.'  A  few  days  later 
Buckley,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Cooper,  the 
boatswain,  again  landed  at  Taganrog,  and 
fired  the  stores  and  government  buildings; 
'  a  dangerous,  not  to  say  desperate  service,' 
wrote  Lord  Lyons  in  a  despatch  dated  6  June 
1866.  In  acknowledgment  of  these  gallant 
services,  Buckley  was  promoted  to  be  com- 
mander on  27  Feb.  1866,  and  was  decorated 
with  the  Victoria  cross  on  the  institution  of 
that  order.  Buckley  as  commander  served 
on  the  Cape  station,  and  for  some  time  in  the 
Forte.  He  was  advanced  to  be  captain  on 
16  April  1862,  and  during  the  years  1868-70 
commanded  the  Py  lades  on  the  Pacific  station. 
In  December  1871  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Valiant,  coastguard  ship  in 
the  Shannon,  from  wluch  failing  health 
obliged  him  to  retire  in  the  following  October. 
He  died  in  Madeira  in  1872.  He  was  mar- 
ried and  left  issue,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

[O'Byrne's  Victoria  Cross,  44;  information 
communicated  by  the  family.]  J.  K.  L. 

BUCKLEY,  JOHN  (A1698),Franciscan. 
[See  JoiTES,  JoHir.] 

BUCKLEY,  Mrs.  OLIVIA  (1799-1847), 
musician.    [See  under  Dcssbx,  Sothi^I 

BUCKLEY,  ROBERT  or  SIGEBEBT 
(1517-1610),  Benedictine  monk,  was  pro- 
fessed at  Westminster  in  Queen  Mary's  reign, 
during  the  briof  revival  of  that  abbey  under 
Abbot  Feckenham.  He  was  imprisoned  on 
revising  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and 
remained  in  captivity  during  the  whole  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Weldon  informs  us  that 
Father  Anselm  Beach  '  landed  at  Yarmouth 
in  the  year  160S,  where  he  spent  that  winter, 
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and  at  Mr.  Francis  Woodhouae,  of  Ciason,  near 
Wendlam  [Wendlinf  P],  found  the  Reverend 
Dom  Sigebert  Buckley,  the  only  monk  left 
of  the  old  monks  of  Westminster,  whom 
King  James  a  few  months  before  had  ordered 
to  be  freed  from  his  prison  at  Frcmiegham 
nBy»mlingham].  From  which  time  he  and 
F.  Thomas  Preeton  took  care  of  the  old 
man  till  his  happy  exit  from  this  world' 
(Chronological  Note*,  46).  Being  the  8<de 
snrviTinf  monk  of  Westauinster,  the  riglits 
of  the  abbey  and  of  the  old  English  oon^pe- 
gation  of  St.  Benedict  were  vested  in  him. 
Arrangements  were  made  with  the  general 
chapter  of  the  Monte  CSasaino  congregation 
that  their  fathers  in  England  shotdd  become 
•ggrM^ated  to  the  old  Knglish  congre^tian. 
Buckley,  who  had  been  arrested  aftor  the 
discovery  of  the  Qunpowder  plot,  received  at 
the  Gatehouse  prison  in  London,  on  21  Nov. 
1607,  the  profession  of  two  of  the  monks 
lately  arrived  from  the  continent — viz.  of 
Bobert  (Vincent)  Sadler  and  of  Edward 
Maihew;  and  on  16  Dec  1609  he  surrendered 
all  his  powers  and  authority  for  pcfrpetoating 
the  succession  to  Father  Thomas  f^ton. 
The  old  monk,  who  had  become  quite  blind, 
died  shortly  after  this,  on  22  Feb.  1609-10, 
aged  93,  'and  because  the  heretics  would 
not  let  him  be  buried  in  the  churchyard, 
F.  Anselm  of  Manchester  and  Father  Thomas 
Preston  buried  him  in  an  old  chapel  or 
country  hermitage  near  Ponshall,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Norton,  in  Surrey  or  Sussex '  (Whuwn, 
Chronological  Note»,  76).  It  may  be  added 
that  thiee  separate  congregations  of  the 
Benedictine  order  existed  in  England  for  a 
time,  namely  the  Spanish,  the  Italian,  and 
the  renewed  E^lish  congregation.  A  union 
among  them  was  felt  to  be  most  desirable, 
and  i^r  many  difficulties  and  obstacles  was 
secured  by  the  brief  Sx  iiicumbaiti  of  Pope 
Paul  V  in  1619. 

podd's  Chnrch  Hilt.  i.  fi27,  also  Tiemey'a 
edit.  iv.  89 ;  Snow's  Necrology  of  the  English 
CoQgregation  of  the  Order  ot  St.  Benedict,  30 ; 
Bejmei^  Apostolstns  Benedictinonim  in  Angli&, 
247,  Append,  i.  4  ;  Weldon's  Ohronological  Notes, 
4«,  47,  49,  60,  62,  76,  Append.  4;  J.  Stevens's 
Hist,  of  the  Antient  Abbeys,  i.  182;  Sweeney's 
Life  of  Angostine  Baker,  20-6;  Oliver's  Catholic 
Eeligion  in  ComwaU,  478.]  T.  C. 

BUCKLEY,  THEODORE  WILLIAM 
ALOIS  (1825-1866),  classical  scholar,  was 
bom  on  27  July  1826,  and  was  a  prot^  of 
the  well-known  Greek  Bcholar,Geoige  Surges. 
He  regularly  attended  the  British  Mnseiun 
Library,  where  he  is  described  as  '  a  fresh- 
colonrea  vouth,  with  flaxen  and  slightly 
curling  hair,  poring  over  works  of  which  some 


of  the  best  scholais  knew  little  mogre  than  the 
name.'  One  of  the  earliest  subjects  on  whiob 
he  was  here  engaged  was  an  edition  of '  Apu- 
leios  de  Deo  Socratis,'  for  which  he  was  col- 
lecting wiat«irial  with  a  view  to  puUioation. 
For  this  he  had  no  means.  He  waa  very  poor. 
From  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  self-taught 
His  library,  which  when  transferred  to  Oxford 
weighed  a  ton  and  a  half,  was  ]9icked  up  at 
old  bookstalls  at  the  cheapest  prices.  In  this 
manner  he  had  collected  a  set  very  nearly 
complete  of  the  4to  Dutch  Latin  classics.  He 
was  fortunate  in  his  purchases.  It  is  told  of 
hinij  for  instance,  that  he  procured  anAldine 
'Aristophanes '  for  4s.,  the  title-page  of  which 
was  supposed  wanting,  but  was  afterwards 
discovered  by  him  to  oe  merely  misplaced. 
The  expense  of  printing  his  '  Apuleins  de 
Deo  Socratis '  was  defrayed  by  tii»  BX.  Hon. 
Thomas  GhrenviUe,  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated, in  1844.  Some  friends  conceived  the 
idea  of  sending  young  Buckley  to  Oxford, 
and  made  intercession  with  the  dean  of 
Christ  Church,  who  promised  him  a  servi- 
tonhip.  He  distinguished  himiinlf  at  the 
university.  His  Latin  prose  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  dean  the  purest  he  had  ever 
met.  He  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  of 
Christ  Church.  In  addition  to  his  classical 
knowledge,  he  possessed  considerable  musical 
talent,  inherited  frx)m  his  mother,  who  had 
performed  at  public  concerts  with  snocess, 
and  was  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dnssek. 
Oi^anic  disease  is  supposed  to  have  induced 
a  recourse  to  opium,  and  subsequently  to 
alcohol.  He  came  to  London,  and  wrote  for 
the  booksellers.  His  ode  to  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale^  inserted  in  '  Punch,'  and  subse- 
quently copied  into  the  '  Times,'  is  remark- 
able as  being  probably  the  onhr  instance 
remaining  of  nis  poetic  power.  He  died  of 
fever  on  80  Jan.  1866,  and  was  buried  in 
Woking  cemetery.  Besides  contributioDS  to 
many  periodicals,  as  Dickens's  '  Household 
Words,^  'Eliia  Cook's  Journal,'  'Siarpe's 
Magazine,'  'Freemason's  Journal,'  'Parker's 
Miscellany,'  and  '  The  Press,'  he  revised  for 
H.  G.  Bonn's  series  of  classical  authon 
translations  of  Homer,  .^Eschylus,  Sophocles, 
Enripdes,  Aristotle's  '  Rhetoric  and  Poetiy,' 
Horace  and  Virgil,  of  wUch  the  second 
volumes  of  Homer  and  Euripides  were  first 
translated  into  literal  prose  by  him,  and  the 
whole  published  in  the  years  1849-68.  For 
Routledge  he  edited  Chaucer's  '  CanteibuiT 
Tales,'  Foxe's  <  Book  of  MartTrs,'  Milton's 
'  Poetical  Works,'  'New  ElM^ant  Extracts  'in 
verse,  and  abridged  Calmet%  '  Biblical  Dic- 
tionary,' and  translated  the '  Catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent '  and  the  '  Decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent'    He  also  composed  for 
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BootledgB  '  The  airl'a  first  Help  to  Beadiiur,' 
'The  Bofn  fSnt  Help  to  Reading,'  and  the 
'Exhibition  Guide  to  the  Crystal  Palaoe.'  He 
edited  for  other  publishers  Pope's  '  Iliad  and 
Odysaey,'  with  Flaxmsn's  designs,  six  plays 
of  iBsehjlus,  Demosthenes  '  On  the  Crown,' 
■ad  Sallust,  and  traiulated  the  Latin  notes 
of  Wnnder'a  '  S<mhocleB '  into  English.  He 
edited  Tayloi'a  ^Hirtory  of  the  Life  and 
DMth  of  JeeuB  Christ '  in  1861,  and  Trol- 
lope's  'Oommentary  on  the  Acta  of  the 
forties' in  1863 ;  he  also  wrote '  TheNatural 
Hjstory  of  Tufthunters  and  Toadies,'  Lond. 
1848,  &mo;  'The  Great  Cities  of  the  Ancient 
World  in  their  glory  and  their  desolation ' 
(of  which  the  articles  on  Pekin,  America, 
and  Scandinavia  were  contributed  bvK.  R.  H. 
IfackeTnie), London,  1862, 8to ;  'A History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,'  compiled  from  a 
eomparison  of  yarious  writers,  with  aChrono- 
logieal  Snnmiaiy,'  London,  1862,  8yo  ;  '  The 
Dawmnge  of  Genius  exemplified  and  exhi- 
bited in  the  early  lives  of  distinguished  men,' 
London,  1858, 8yo ; '  The  Great  Cities  of  the 
Middle  A^es,  or  the  Landmarks  of  European 
CSviliMtion,'  London,  1853,  8vo ;  '  The  Ad- 
Tenturee  of  Mr.  Sydenham  Greenfinch,'  Lon- 
don, 1864. 

[Gent.  Hag.  1856,  p.  315;  Brit.  Mas.  Oat; 
Kotea  and  Qaiaries,  4th  ser.  vii.  6S^  viii.  265.1 

J.M. 

BnOKLEY,  WILLLOl  (A  1670  P),  mar 
tiMBOBtician,  a  natiye  of  Lichfield,  was  edu- 
cated at  Bton,  whonoe  he  was  elected  to  a 
adaelarship  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1637  (B.A.  1542,  MA-  16|5).  Afterwards 
he  removed  to  the  oonrt  of  King  Edward  YI, 
iribo  held  hijn  in  great  esteem.  On  4  Jan. 
1648-9  be  was  a^itted  to  the  prebend  of 
Ufton  Decani  in  the  church  of  Lichfield, 
which  he  resigned  soon  afterwards.  In  1660 
the  king  appointed  him  to  the  ofiioe  of  tutor 
to  tibe  royal  henduneo,  with  all  profits  ap- 
fertaimng  thweunto,  and  a  pension  of  40/. 
per  aantun.  Sir  John  Cheke,  when  provost 
tt  Kinfir'e,  sent  for  Bnckl^  to  that  college 
to  tea^  the  students  arithmetio  and  geo- 
netzy.  He  appears  to  have  died  about  1670. 
Hk  works  are :  1. '  Deacriptio  et  usus  annuli 
knrii,'  £oyal  MS.  in  British  Museum,  12  A 
XXV.  The  dedication  to  the  Princess  Elisa- 
hth  is  dated  16  kaL  ApriL  1546.  2. '  Arith- 
laatiea  Mamorativa,  aive  compendiaria  arith- 
■etaon  tiaotatio/  &c.  Printed  with  John 
Sedan's  'Dialeotica.'  Hie  work  consists  o{ 
tbe  mlea  of  arithmetio  reduced  into  Latin 
vene,  that  they  may  be  more  easily  committed 
to  memory. 

[Add.  HS.  6815,  f.  18;  Ames's Typogr.Antiq. 
(HiwbMrt),  862,  866;  Coc^r*!  Athente  Cantab. 


i.  292 ;  Harwood's  Alumni  Eton.  166 ;  LeNeve'i 
Fasti  (Hardy),  L  632 ;  Lodge's  lUnatr.  al  Brit. 
History  (1838).  L  438 ;  Bjmei'B  Foedera  (1718), 
IV.  142;  Tajiner's  Bibl.  Brit.]  X.  C. 

BUOKLBY,  WimAM  (1780-1866), 
convict  in  Australia,  was  bom  at  Morton, 
near  Macclesfield,  in  1780,  and  became  a 
bricklayer.  At  an  early  age  he  enlisted  in 
tbe  Cheshire  supplemeutarf  militia,  and  in 
1799  volunteering  into  the  4th  or  king's  own 
regiment  of  the  une,  served  in  Holland  and 
in  various  garrisons.  While  at  Gibraltar 
he,  with  six  other  soldiers,  turned  out  with 
an  intention  of  shooting  Edward,  duke  of 
Kent,  24  Dec.  1802,  for  which  offence  he  was 
sentenced  to  transportation,  and  sent  out  to 
Port  PhiUip,  Australia.  On  27  Dee.  Mlow- 
ing  he  escaped  from  custody,  and  for  thirty- 
two  years,  from  that  day  forward,  he  never 
held  mtercourse  with  any  white  man.  After 
enduring  innumerable  hardships,  he  Joined 
one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Port  Phillip 
(the  district  since  known  as  Victoria),  who 
treated  him  kindly,  taught  him  their  me- 
thods of  taking  animals,  birds,  and  fish,  in- 
structed him  in  the  use  of  the  spear,  boome- 
rang, and  other  weapons,  and  provided  him 
wim  kangaroo  skins  for  his  clothing.  No 
doubt  they  were  much  impressed  with  his 
appearance,  as  he  was  gigantic  in  size,  mea- 
Buring  in  height  nearly  six  feet  six  inches, 
and  of  g^ood  proportion.  Life  with  the  natives 
was  not  always  pleasant,  as  many  of  them 
were  cannibals,  and  there  were  constant  wars 
among  the  tribes,  when  many  persons  were 
killed,  and  their  relations  afterwards  mas- 
sacred in  cold  blood.  Buckley  would  wil- 
lingly have  returned  to  his  imprisonment, 
but  tne  settlements  in  Port  FhiUip  had  been 
abandoned,  and  no  white  men  were  residing 
in  the  district.  One  day,  however,  his  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  /act  that  tbe  blacks 
were  in  possession  of  cotton  pockethand- 
kerchiefs.  On  inquiry  he  founa  that  some 
white  men  were  encamped  not  far  away, 
and  on  proceeding  to  Indented  Head,  Port 
Phillip  Bay,  he  found  a  camp  which  had  been 
formed  by  Mr.  John  Bateman  and  a  small 
partv  who  had  come  across  from  Van  Die- 
men^s  Land  to  settle  in  Fort  Phillip.  This 
meeting  with  his  countrymen  took  place 
12  July  1885.  Representations  being  made  to 
the  colonial  secretary  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
of  the  hardshipe  Buckley  had  endured,  and 
of  the  great  use  he  was  likely  to  be  to  the 
settlers  in  communicating  with  the  natives, 
a  free  pardon  was  granted  to  him,  dated 
28  Aug.  1886,  very  nearly  thirty-two  years 
from  the  date  of  his  landing  in  Australia 
from  the  convict  ship.  For  a  time  he  was 
employed  by  the  Port  PhiUip  Company  as 
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an  interpreter,  with  a  salary  of  75/.  a  year. 
After  this  he  entered  the  service  of  Captain 
William  Lonsdale,  who  came  from  Sydney 
in  September  1836,  singular  to  say,  With  a 
dutacument  of  the  4th,  Buckley's  old  regi- 
ment. He  also  acted  aa  a  constable,  and  ac- 
companied Oovemor  Sir  Richard  Bourke  in  a 
short  expedition  he  made  while  visiting  Port 
Phillip  in  1837,  In  November  of  this  year  he 
took  part  in  the  search  for  the  missing  settlers, 
Messrs.  Oellibrand  and  Hesse,  who  were  lost 
in  proceeding  from  Oeelong  to  Melbourne. 
Finding  that  he  was  not  trusted  as  he  thought 
hesboiud  have  been,  Buckley  left  Port  PhiUip 
28  Dea  1837,  and  passed  over  to  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  where  he  was  made  assistant- 
storekeeper  of  the  Immigrants'  Home,  and 
subspquently  gatekeeper  at  the  Female  Nur- 
sery. He  held  the  latter  employment  until 
1852,  when  he  was  put  on  a  pension  of  12/. 
a  year,  to  which  the  government  of  Vic- 
toria added  an  annuity  of  40/.  This  income 
he  enjoyad  until  his  death,  2  Feb.  1866, 
which  resulted  from  his  being  thrown  out  of 
a  cart. 

[John  Morgan's  Life  and  Adventures  uf  William 
Buckley  (1862),  with  portrait;  Francis  P.  La- 
billiere's  Ciolony  of  Victoria  (1878),  iL  64-87.} 

a.  0.  B. 

BUOEMAN,  JAMES  0818-1884)^geo- 
logist,  son  of  John  Buckman,  bom  at  Chel- 
t^ham  in  1816,  was  educated  privately. 
After  serving  as  pupil  to  a  surgeon-apothe- 
cary at  Cheltenham,  he  studied  chemistry, 
botany,  and  geology  in  London ;  afterwards 
lectured  at  the  Cheltenham  Philosophical  In- 
stitution ;  in  1846  was  appointed  curator  and 
resident  professor  at  the  Birmingham  Philo- 
sophical Institution,  and  firom  1848  to  1868 
was  professor  of  geology  and  botany  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester. 
In  1863  be  retired  to  a  farm  at  Bradford 
Abbas,  Dorsetshire,  which  he  conducted  on 
scientific  principles,  and  became  a  recognised 
authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  agrir 
culture.  Buckman  died  at  Bradford  Abbas  on 
23  Nov.  1884.  He  wrote  on  the  Cheltenr 
ham  Spa,  on  the  geology,  botany,  and  archseo- 
logy  of  the  neighbourhood,  1842 ;  on  the '  Flora 
of  the  Cotteswolds,'  1844 ;  and  on  the  '  Geo- 
logy of  the  Cotteswolds,'  1845 ;  on  the  'An- 
cient Straite  of  Malvern ;'  on  the  '  Remains  of 
Roman  Art,'  1860 ;  a  '  History  of  British 
Orasspa,'  1868 ;  and  '  Science  and  Practice  in 
Farm  Culti  vation,'  1 863.  He  also  contributed 
papers  to  the '  Proceedings  of  the  British  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,'  to 
the '  Geological  Societv's  Transactions,' to  the 
joumals  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
and  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Sodety, 


and  to  Martin's '  Cyclopesdia  of  Agriculture 
His  botanical  papers  chiefly  dealt  with  it 
subject  from  an  agricultural  point  of  viev 
In  geology  he  devoted  himself  to  the  palaaoi 
tology  and  stratigraphy  of  the  Jurassic  s* 
riee  m  his  own  districts.  Buckman  preoente 
collections  of  Roman  antiquities  and  foesiJ 
to  Cirencester,  the  latter  to  the  college,  an 
the  farmer  to  the  Corinium  Museum  Uiere. 

[Men  of  the  Time,  11th  ed.  1884;  Geologioa 
Soc.  Quarterly  Joumal,  xli.  43.] 

BUCKMASTEK,  THOMAS  (/l.  1566;) 
divine  and  astronomer,  is  described  in  cm 
of  his  works  as  a  professor  of  physics,  o 
what  university  has  not  been  ascertainei] 
He  published :  1.  '  An  Almanack  and  Pro 
nostication,'  1666-7,  printed  by  Wanley 
2.  'Tho.  Buckmaster,  minister,  his  rignl 
Christian  Calendar ;  or  Spirituall  Pro^osti- 
cations  made  for  the  yeare  1670,'  by  Hackel 
(Hebbebi'b  Ame$y  3.  '  A  new  Abnanacli 
and  Prognostication  for  the  year  1676^ 
wherein  is  expressed  the  Chang  of  the  Moon 
...  by  Tho.  buckmaster,  professor  of  phy- 
sics '  (Tankbb).  4.  Commendatory  Versea 
in 'Wharton's  Dreams,' 1578;  togetnerwith 
other  almanacks,  of  which  notices  will  be 
found  in  Herbert's  'Ames's  Typographical 
Antiquities.' 

[Ames's  Typogr,  Antiq.  (Herbert),  739,  896, 
917,  1026,  1094;  Tanner's  BibL  Brit.  137.] 

W.H. 

BUCKMASTER,  WILLIAM  (d.  1646), 

vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  University, 
graduated  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  B.A.. 
m  1513-14,  M.A.  in  1517,  B.D.  in  1625,  and 
D.D.  in  1628.  In  1617  he  was  elected  fellow 
of  his  college.  He  thrice  served  the  office 
of  vice-chancellor  (1629,  1538,  and  1639), 
and  was  twice  elected  Lady  Margaret  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  (1532  and  1684).  He  be- 
came rector  ot  Barchestor,  Warwickshire 
(23  April  1630),  fellow  of  King's  Hall  (1632), 
prebendary  of  Hereford  (1639),  and  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London  ^1641).  He  died 
shortly  before  14  Sept.  1646,  but  his  effects 
were  not  administers  (by  his  nephew,  Hugh 
Buckmaster)  until  6  Dec.  1646. 

As  vice-chancellor  in  1629-30,  Buckmaster 
took  a  prominent  part  in  preparing  the  replies 
to  the  questions  preferred  by  Henry  YIH  to 
the  university  relative  to  his  divorce.  After 
much  discussion,  convocation  resolved  that 
marriage  with  a  brother's  wife  was  contrary 
to  divine  law,  but  the  university  declined  to 
express  any  definite  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  pope  had  power  to  permit  such  a  mar- 
riage. This  answer  was  not  what  the  king 
desired,  but  Buckmaster  was  selected  to  carry 
it  to  Windsor  and  announce  to  Henry  VHI 
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the  muTerdty's  judgment.  He  wrote  an 
ktereBting  account  of  his  reception  at  court 
in  •  letter  to  Dr.  Edwards,  master  of  Pete> 
knise,  which  is  still  preserved  in  manuscript 
It  Corpus  Chriati  College.  Buckmaeter  asserts 
tbat  his  performance  of  the  duty  lost  him  an 
important  benefice,  which  waa  about  to  be 
emfeired  apon  him.  He  signed  the  well- 
ba>wn  articlee  of  religion  of  1686  aa  proctor 
in  conTocation  of  the  London  clergy ;  and 
ibont  1537  he  was  consulted  by  Cromwell, 
vith  many  other  eminent  divines,  as  to  the 
(m  which  certain  theological  dogmas  of 
Ae  Romiah  church  should  take  in  the  An- 
^icaa  artieles.  Roger  Ascham  [q.  v.l  refers 
to  Bnekmasrt^er  as  one  of  his  Cambrioge  pa- 
tnns  (Abchax,  Epitt,  No.  iv.  (ed.  Giles),  i. 
i6). 

[Badcmaatei's  account  of  the  proceedings  at 
Cimbridga  in  1629,  now  prfserved  at  Ck>rpu8 
Cbriid  College,  has  been  fully  printed  in  JDr. 
laab'a  eoUeetions  from  the  C.  C.  C.  MSS. ;  aod 
(ray  earefUlly)  in  Burnet's  Reformation  (ed. 
Foeoek),  vi.  28-34.  Fortions  of  it  appear  in  the 
Brit.  Ma^aEine.  xxxvi.  72,  and  in  Fronde's  His- 
Uicy.  i.  280-S.  See  also  Cooper's  Athens  Can- 
tih.  L  86-7:  Sdrype's  Cranmer  (1848),  i.  178; 
Bmet'a  Reformation  (ed.  Focoek),  paceim ; 
1!una'»  BibL  Brit;  Le  Keve's  Fasti  (ed.  Hardy).] 

3.  L. 

BnCKSHOBK.  JOSEPH  <Ji.  1670), 
punter,  a  native  of  the  Netherlands,  settled 
m  London  in  1670,  and  was  much  employed 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely  in  painting  his  draperies 
ud  accessories.  He  aiso  painted  portraits, 
naitatixig  his  master's  manner  with  no  little 
iaiL  "Die  copy  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  and 
U*  aecretary,  Sir  John  Mainwaring,  in  the 
{Meesion  oi  Earl  Fitzwilliam  at  Wentworth 
Woodbouse,  after  Yandyck,  is  by  him.  Ac- 
midin^  to  "Walpole's  vague  statement  (Anea- 
iUett^ PaiiUing  fWomuni),  ii.  452),  Buck- 
iboni  *  dying  at  tlie  age  of^  thirty-five,  was 
Wied  at  St.  Martin's?  Thomas  Bardwell, 
in  his  work  '  The  Practice  of  Painting  and 
IVimctive  made  Easy,'  1766,  p.  21,  says 
'Badnhom  was  one  or  the  last  good  copiers 
*e  hcT«  had  in  England :  the  rest  that  fol- 
bn^  him  and  hia  master  Lely  soon  dwindled 
to  half-artists.' 

{Bedgnre'a  Dietiimaiy  of  Artists  (1878), 
!.«•.]  Q.  a. 

BUCKSTONE,  JOHN  BALDWIN 
(1803-1879),  actor  and  dramatist,  was  bom 
tt  Hoxton  on  14  Sept.  1802.  In  his  eleventh 
nar  he  was  placed  on  board  a  man-of-war ; 
lot  throogh  the  intervention  of  a  relative, 
who  olgected  to  his  entering  on  an  arduous 
eaieer  at  so  tender  an  age,  ne  wm  brought 
beck  and  again  sent  to  schooL    At  the  end 


of  his  school  days  he  was  articled  in  a  solid- 
tor's  office,  but  he  soon  engaged  in  theatrical 

fursuits,  and  made  his  first  appearance  at 
'eckham,  in  a  building  half  theatre,  half 
bam,  as  Captain  Aubri  in  the  melodrama 
called  <  The  Dog  of  Montargis.'  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  made  a  successful  appearance 
at  Wokingham,  Berkshire,  in  the  cuaracter 
of  Oabriel  in  the  '  Children  of  the  Wood.' 
His  reputation  as  a  low  comedian  gradually 
extended.  Pursuing  the  career  of  a  provincial 
actor  for  three  years,  he  became  acquainted 
in  the  course  of  that  period  with  Edmund 
Kean^  who  seems  to  nave  appreciated  his 
peculiar  humour,  and  to  have  encouraged  him 
to  persevere  in  his  calling.  On  80  Jan.  1823 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in  London  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre  in  the  ohuacter  of  Runsay 
the  watchmaker  in  the  '  Fortunes  of  NigeL' 
The  statement  thatBuckstone  made  his  dlbnt 
as  Peter  Smink  in '  The  Armistice '  is  not  con- 
firmed. From  18  Oct  1824  ontil  1827  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Cobuig  company.  He 
joined  in  1827  the  company  of  Mr.  D.  Terry 
at  the  Adelphi,  appearing  as  Bobby  Trot  in 
his  own  drama  entitled  'Luke  the  Labourer ' 
on  1  Oct.  It  appears  that  a  year  previously 
Buckstone  had  sent  this  piece  to  the  manager 
of  the  Adelphi  without  any  personal  know- 
ledge of  him,  and  that  the  name  and  address 
of  the  dramatist  had  been  lost.  Terry,  how- 
ever, perceived  the  suitability  of  the  drama 
for  his  purpose,  and  had  produced  it  for  the 
first  time  on  16  Oct.  1826.  Buckstone  was 
at  length  identified  as  the  dramatist,  and 
brought  to  the  theatre  to  find  his  piece  in  re- 
hearsal for  a  second  time,  and  to  take  a  share 
in  its  representation.  At  the  Adelphi  Buck- 
stone was  introduced  by  Terry  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  an  event  which  gave  him  ambition  for  a 
general  literary  career.  This  theatre  was  also 
the  scene  of  some  of  his  b^st  known  dramas. 
He  was  the  original  Onatbrain  in  Jerrold's 
'  Black-eyed  Susan,'  produced  at  the  Surrey 
8  June  1829.  At  the  Haymarket,  in  1838, 
was  produced  his  drama  called '  EUen  Ware- 
bom,  in  which  Mrs.  Yates  personated  th» 
heroine.  Here,  between  his  nrst  appeeurance 
on  8  April  1833  and  1839,  he  also  performed 
in  several  £uces  of  his  own,  one  of  them, 
'  Uncle  John,'  including  in  its  cast  the  emi- 
nent names  of  Farren,  Webster,  Buckstone 
himself,  and  Mrs.  Olover.  But  he  only  per- 
formed at  the  Haymarket  during  the  summer, 
and  returned  each  winter  to  the  Adelphi. 
In  1840  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States. 
Aft«r  his  return  in  1842  he  again  connected 
himself  with  the  Haymarket,  fulfilling,  how- 
ever, during  his  absences  from  that  house,  a 
short  engagement  with  Mr.  Bunn  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  another  with  Madame  Vestris  at 
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the  Lyceum,  where  he  played  Box  for  the 
first  tune  in  the  farce  of  'Box  and  Cox.' 
During  an  engagement  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  £ean  at  the  Haymarket  in  1848  the 
manager,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  the 
cast  of  'Macbeth,'  was  ill-culTised  enough 
to  put  Buckstone  into  the  part  of  the  First 
Witch.  The  well-known  and  peculiar  voice 
of  the  comedian,  issuing  ftom  the  grim  figure 
of  the  witch,  shook  the  house  with  almost 
unappeasable  laughter.  The  old  standard 
characters  in  whicn  this  actor  excelled  were 
Tony  Lumpkin,  Mawworm,  Scrub,  Marplot, 
Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  Bob  Acres,  &c.,  but 
he  obtained  a  wide  success  also  in  many  more 
modem  parts,  either  in  his  own  dramas  or 
those  of  his  contemporaries.  Buckstone  was 
not  what  is  sometunes  called  an  objective 
actor.  To  a  great  extent  he  was  BucKstone 
in  every  character.  It  might  be  objected  that 
on  occasions  his  acting  was  somewhat  too 
broad;  bat  this  defect  was  lost  sight  of  in 
his  infectious  self-complacency  and  overflow 
of  fun.  Added  to  a  countenance  peculiarly 
fitted  to  express  humour  in  all  its  varieties 
and  transitions,  he  had  an  evident  enjoyment 
of  the  droll  conceptions  he  was  embody- 
ing, which  enhanced  that  of  his  audiences. 
He  had  sometimes  a  way  of  pausing  before 
he  uttered  a  joke,  and,  when  he  had  woimd 
up  the  house  to  expectancy,  of  discharging 
it  with  a  rapidity  and  elation  that  were 
irresistible.  While  yet  a  youthful  amateur 
he  is  said  to  have  played  lago,  at  a  little 
theatre  in  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  to  the 
OtheUo  of  Mr.  Richard  Younge.  With  his 
physiognomy,  his  voice,  and  other  natural 
qualiflcations  for  broad  comedy,  Buckstone's 
juvenile  interpretation  of  lago  must  have 
teen  something  to  see  and  to  remember.  As 
a  man  he  possessed  the  abundant  geniality 
which  he  threw  into  his  acting.  He  was 
never  more  at  home  than  at  a  weekly  club 
which  he  founded  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre. 
Inl858he  became  manager  of  the  Haymarket, 
and  remained  in  that  capacity  until  within 
•three  years  of  his  death.  His  control  of  the 
theatre  was  in  every  way  creditable.  He 
surrounded  himself  with  a  body  of  actors, 
some  of  whom  were  famous,  while  none  were 
undistinguished.  Amongst  these  were  Mr. 
Compton,  Miss  Sedgwick,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chippendale,  Mr.  "William  Fan-en  (the  second 
actor  of  that  name),  Mr.  Howe,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  Mr.  Sotlieru,  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  Jliss  Ada  Caven- 
dish. He  produced  plays  by  Pknche,  Tom 
Taylor,  Dubourg,  AVestlnnd  Mnrston,  T.  W. 
Robertson,  Byron,  Burnand,  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
Oxenford,  Mrs.  Lovell,  and  Mrs.  Ciitlieriiie 
Crowe,  aiii  iioross  of  the  '  Night  Side  of  Xa- 


ture,'  and  in  most  of  these  works  he  himai 
played.  He  was  scarcely  better  known  as  i 
actorthan  as  aprolific  dramatist.  Ofhisste 
productions,  amounting  to  between  one  si 
two  hundred,  scarcely  one  was  a  failni 
while  many  were  unusual  successes.  I 
had  great  knowledge  of  stage  effect,  mn 
humour,  though  of  a  broad  kind,  nor  wss_ 
deficient  in  ])athos,  or  in  such  characterisati 
as  commends  itself  to  audiencee.  Ama 
his  best  known  productions  are  '  The  Wre 
Ashore,'  'Victorine,'  'The  Dream  at  8e 
'  Green  Bushes,'  and  '  The  Flowers  of  t 
Forest,'performed  at  the  Adelphi ;  ' Marti 
Life,' '  Single  Life,' '  Rural  Felicity,"  Le 
Year,  or  the  Ladies'  Privilege,'  'Seco 
Thoughts,'  and  'Nicholas  Flam,'  perfom 
at  the  Haymarket ;  '  Popping  the  Questia 
and  *  Our  Mary  Anne,'  brought  out  at  Dru 
Lane.  Buckstone  was  also  a  very  humoio 
speaker.  His  addresses  at  the  dinners  oft 
Theatrical  Fund  and  on  his  own  bene 
nights  were  always  attractive.  At  one  tii 
he  contributed  afew  papers  to  the  periodic* 
A  sketch  in  the  '  New  Monthly  Magaiin 
describing  the  career  of  an  optimist  pervert 
into  a  misanthrope  by  his  experience  of  li 
shows  in  its  cynicism  of  tone  and  gravity 
intention  qualities  far  different  from  tbo 
which  he  displayed  as  an  actor.  Inl8.')91 
wrote  a  preface  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Bellow 
<  Claims  of  the  Drama.'  After  quitting  i 
stage  he  sank  into  gradual  decay,  and  di 
on  31  Oct.  1879. 

[Notices  of  Buclstone  in  the  Times,  Dii 
Telegraph,  and  Daily  News,  2  Nov.  1879;  B 
7  Nov.  1879  ;  Pascoe's  Dr.imatic  List,  1»79;M 
of  the  Time,  1879;  Bellows's  Caaimjs  oft 
Di'araa,  Melbourne,  18S9  ;  personal  knowledg 

BUDD,  GEORGE  (J.  1766),  painter, 

supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  London,  wb 
for  some  time  he  kept  a  hosier's  shop.  Eve 
tually  he  was  led  by  his  taste  for  drawi 
to  abandon  the  business  and  devote  U 
self  wholly  to  art.  He  practised  in  portM 
landscape,  and  sometimes  still  life,  ne  J 
taught  drawinar,  and  for  several  years  « 
lessons  at  Dr.  Newcome's  academy  at  Hm 
ney.  \  portrait  by  him  of  Timothy  Be 
uett.  •  the  patriotic  shoemaker,'  of  Hampt 
Wicli,  who  successfully  maintained  an  setii 
against  the  old  Princess  Amelia,  when  « 
was  rang T,  for  atleuipting  to  close  the  pu 
lie  road  through  Btistiey  Park,  was  mea 
tinted  by  M\  McArdeU  in  1756  (E.  E 
WAKDS,  Anecd.  of  Painters,  pp.  8, 9).  Anotji 
painting  by  Budd  representing  the  executii 
of  Lords  Balmerino  .Tiid  Kilmarnock  in  17 
is  also  engraved.     The  Tower  and  surrouB 
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iw  bniMiiiga  form  the  backgiooBcl,  wkile  the 
wUe  pictore  is  crowded  oj  a  dense  mass 
rf  nan  figures  (RBBesATB,  Dictionary  of 
jMik,  1878,  p.  61). 

[Pflkbgton'g  General  Diet,  of  Fftinteis,  ed. 
DiTeniCTt,p.  78.]  <J.  G. 

BUDD,  GEORGE,  MJ).  (1808-1882), 
mkmot  (k  medicine  in  King's  Oollege,  Lon- 
oon,  was  bora  »t  North  Tawton,  Devonshire, 
B  FebnazT  1808.  He  was  the  third  eon  of 
Xr.  Simael  Budd,  a  stuweon,  who  practised 
It  tint  place,  and  who  nrought  up  seven  of 
Ui  nine  sons  to  the  medical  profession.  Five 
rf  Aem  went  to  Camhridge,  all  of  whom 
XR  wran^ers,  and  four  won  fellowships. 
After  being  educated  at  home,  Georse  Budd 
otcrad  at  St.  John's  Oollege  in  1^,  sub- 
■wiently  migrating  to  Oaius,  and  becoming 
UW  ef  his  college  after  taking  his  degiee 
I'tUid  wrangler,  1881).  He  pursned  his 
aedieil  studies  in  Paris  and  at  the  Middle- 
Bt  Hatjdtal,  London,  graduating  MJ),  at 
Qnalsidgein  1840.  He  came  into  notice hj 
■nting  a  valuaUe  article  on  the  stethoscope 
a  in  tconstic  instrument  {MetUodl  Gazette, 
UST),  and  in  the  same  year,  while  still  a 
Iwhekr  of  medicine,  he  was  appointed  phy- 
■oa  to  the  Dreadnought  seamen's  hospital 
■Up  tt  Greenwich.  Here,  in  conjimotion 
*iu  Mr.  Busk,  he  made  extensive  researches 

■  diolets  and  scurvy,  and  aoeumulated  a 

Crtoie  of  pathological  ftcts  reLating  to 
*  of  the  stomach  and  liver.  In  1840, 
Budd  wss  elected  professor  of  medione  in 
King'i  OaQege,  London,  and  in  1841  he  be- 
awsMlow  of  the  Boyal  Odlege  of  Phy- 
■anii,heiiigcenw>r  1846-7.  XnI86S  Budd 
ndnd  from  his  medical  professorsliip  in 
Kiu'i  College,  of  which  he  was  then  made 

■  Woraiy  fellow,  and  in  1867,  owing  to 
«Mbe*s  of  health,  he  gave  up  his  large  prao- 
■winLmdon,  and  took  to  a  ufe  of  rural  ease 
uBiiiHtaple,  in  his  native  county. 

H«  was  eleoted  F.RS.  so  earfy  as  18S6, 
■ri  ia  1880  he  was  made  an  honorary  fellow 
i  Gun*  OoDege,  Cambridge,  having  ceased 
'<  W  a  fellow  many  years  before,  on  his 
anriage.  He  died  14  March  1882,  aged  74. 
Ud  wu  a  vaty  sbie  j^ysiciaa  and  medical 
*<Nker.  He  mode  many  valuable  contribn- 
lituto  medical  literatnie.  Of  histreatiaeon 
'Kmm  cf  the  Liver,'  1846,  Dr.  Wilaon  Fox 
vnti:  'He  may&iilTbe  said  to  be  the  first 
^'ift  who,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  had 
"Anatised  the  practical  knowledge  en  liver 
■■M,  and  he  for  the  first  time  gave  this 
Bo^edge  the  form  wlii«^  it  has  retained  for 
''■^  forty  yeara.  This  he  did  throuj^  the 
vtttst  he  impwsaodoB  nearly  every  state- 
aoit  liis  own  careful  clinioal  observation,  and 


jreinvesttgated  the  pathology  of  the  subject  in 
the  light  of  the  then  recent  anatomical  works 
of  Eiaman  and  Bowman.  The  result  has 
been  that  his  book  remains,  and  must  remain, 
an  original  work  of  the  highest  value,  and 
markinga  period.'  His  treatise  on '  Diseases 
of  the  Stomach,'  1856,  is  full  of  valuaUe  ob- 
servations, care^  descriptions  of  cases,  and 
ingenious  argument.  His  r^ort  on  cases  of 
cholera  in  the  Dreadnought  during  18S7 
(MeeUco-Chirurgvsal  Trantactioru,  xxi.  162), 
written  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Busk,  anid 
his  statistical  aooonnt  of  cases  collected  from 
the  rec(Hd8  of  the  same  hospital  in  the  eiH- 
demic  of  1832  (ibid.  xxiL  110),  axe  standud 
contributions  to  the  subject  Their  principal 
results  axe  included  in  tne  essay  on  '  Cholera,' 
which  Budd  contributed  to  Tweedie's  'Li- 
braiy  of  Practical  Medicine,' voL  iv. ;  voL  v. 
of  the  same  work  contains  a  valuaUe  essay 
on  '  Scurvy '  from  the  same  pen.  To  the 
'  Medico-Ohirurgical  Transactions '  for  1887-8 
Budd  contnbutedpapers  on '  Concentric  Hy- 
pertroj^y  of  the  Heart '  and  on '  Emphysema 
of  the  Lung.'  He  also  published  numerous 
brief  papers  and  lectures  in  medical  jonmals, 
espeaolfy  the  '  Medical  Gazetta,'  where  may 
be  found  his  Oulstonian  Lectures  (1848)  and 
Croonian  Lectures  (1847)  at  the  Cdlege  of 
Physicians.  Budd  was  an  original  iJiinkeir, 
he  was  ludd  in  writing  and  speaMng,  and 
drew  his  information  from  a  luge  fond  of 
dose  personal  observation. 

[Personal  knowledge;  manoBcript  notes  of 
Lectures,  &e. ;  obituary  notices  in  Transactions 
of  MedicEil  and  Chimrgical  Society,  Ixvi.  8,  and 
in  Hot.  Soc.  Pmc  zzziv.  i-ii,  by  Sir  James  Paget.] 

8.  J.  A.  8. 

BUDD,  HENRY  (1774-1868),theol<wian, 
bom  at  Newbury,  Berkshire,  25  Sept  1774, 
was  the  son  of  Richard  Budd  [q.  vj  He  was 
in  residence  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
from  October  1798  to  June  1797,  and  gradu- 
ated B.A.  in  1798,  and  M.A.  in  1801.  Aftw 
his  ordination,  81  Dec.  1797,  he  became  curate 
of  Aldermaston,  Berkshire,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  Bridewell  Hospital,  London,  in 
1801,  which  he  resigned  in  1881.  He  was 
instituted  to  the  rectory  of  White  Roothing, 
Essex,  18  March  1808.  Budd,  an  active 
worker  in  all  church  matters,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Player  Book  and  Homily 
Society  21  May  1812,  and  for  some  time  acted 
as  the  secretary,  was  connected  with  the  New- 
foundland Society  for  the  Education  of  the 
Poor,  the  African  Missions,  and  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  He  died  at  White 
Roothing  27  June  1863,  and  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  that  parish  4  July.  He  had 
been  three  times  married,  and  left  issue. 
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He  was  the  author  of:  1. '  Infant  Baptism, 
the  means  of  National  Regeneration,  accord- 
ing to  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  £s- 
tablishedChurdi.  In  nine  Letters  to  a  Friend,' 
1827, Srd ed.  1841.  2. 'The Present Oontro- 
versy  in  the  Bihle  Society  briefly  considered, 
in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,'  1882.  3. '  Helps  for 
'  the  Young,  or  Baptismal  Begeneration  ao- 
oording  to  the  Serrices  of  the  Established 
Ohur£  In  a  series  of  twelve  tracts,'  1882-9, 
2  Tols.  4.  'A  Petition  proposed  to  be  pre- 
sented respectively  to  theThree  Estates  of  the 
Leeislatuie  on  the  subject  of  Ohorch  Beform, 
wiUi  an  Address  to  the  Ministers  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,' 1888.  He 
warmly  supported  the  Parker  Society,  insti- 
tuted in  1841. 

[A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Budd  (1866); 
Christian  Observer,  Ivi.  194-211  (1866).] 

0.  C.  B. 

BUDD,  RICHARD  (1746-1821),  phv- 
sieian,  was  bom  in  1746  at  Newbury,  Berk-  ! 
shire,  where  his  father  was  a  banker.  He  en- 
tered at  Jesus  0>llege,  Oxford  (where  his 
gieat-great- grandfather,  Richard  Budd,  had 
founded  a  scholarship  in  1630);  and  was 
admitted  M.B.  in  1770,  and  M.D.  in  1775. 
After  practising  for  some  years  at  Newbury 
he  removed  to  London  in  1780,  where  he 
was  in  the  same  year  elected  physician  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  an  office  which 
he  held  until  his  retirement  in  1801.  Hav- 
ing become  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  1777,  he  attained  consider- 
able official  status  therein,  being  six  times 
censor  between  1780  and  1798,  Gulstonian 
lecturer  and  Harveian  orator  in  1781, 
treasurer  from  March  1799  to  April  1814, 
and  elect  from  December  1797  to  July  1818. 
He  did  not  exert  himself  greatly  in  private 
practice,  having  married  the  only  child  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  named  Stabler.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  strong  will,  impetu- 
osity, and  positiveness,  and  of  great  social 
influence.  He  died  at  Battersea  Rise  2  Sept. 
1821,  and  was  buried  at  Speen,  near  New- 
bury. One  of  his  sons,  the  Rev.  Henrv  Budd 
[q.  v.],  became  well  known  as  the  chaplain 
of  Bridewell  and  a  leading  evangelical 
clergyman.  The  chaplaincy  was  secured  by 
his  father's  indefatigable  canvassiug.  An- 
other son  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Budd,  B.D., 
rector  of  Ruan  Lanihome,  Cornwall. 

[Munk's  Coll.  of  Phys.  1878,  ii.  311 ;  Memoir 
of  Eev.  Henry  Budd,  1855.]  G.  T.  B. 

BTJDD,  WILLIAM  (1811-1880),  physi- 
cian, was  bom  at  North  Tawton,  Devoushire, 
in  September  1811,  being  a  younger  brother 
of  George  Budd  (1808-lbi?:.')  [q.  v.],  and  like  1 


him  receiving  his  early  education  »t  boms. 
His  medical  education  was  divided  between 
London,  Edinbui^h,  and  Paris ;  in  Paris  hs 
passed  four  years,  at  the  College  de  Fianoe 
and  the  £cole  de  M6decine.  In  1888  he 
graduated  M.D.  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, winning  a  gold  medal  for  an  essay  on 
acute  rheumatism.  He  served  for  a  short 
time  as  physician  to  the  Dreadnought  sear 
men's  hospital  ship  at  Greenwioh,  but  an 
attack  of  typhoid  fever,  irota  which  he  nearly 
died,  obliged  him  to  resign  this  position.  For 
some  time  he  assisted  his  father  in  hi* 
country  practice  at  North  Tawton,  and  here, 
in  18S9,  he  b^^  his  careful  study  of  tha 
origin  and  transmission  of  typhoid  fever, 
which  was  to  be  his  chief  life-work.  Being 
personally  acquainted  with  every  inhabitant, 
and  the  medical  attendant  of  almost  every 
one,  he  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities  <a 
getting  to  the  bottom  of  any  circumstance 
on  which  exhaustive  investigation  was  ne- 
cessary. In  1842  he  settled  at  Bristd, 
where  he  became  physician  to  St.  Petei't 
Hospital,  and  in  1847  physician  to  the  Bris- 
tol Royal  Infirmary,  which  post  he  held  till 
1862.  For  some  years  he  lectured  on  medi- 
cine in  the  Bristol  medical  school,  and 
sought  through  teaching  and  contributions 
to  medical  journals  to  make  known  hit 
views  on  the  nature  and  mode  of  propagt- 
tion  of  zymotic  diseases,  and  to  impress  on 
the  medical  profession  and  the  pubbc  gene- 
rally the  paramount  necessity  of  stringent 
modes  of  disinfection,  and  the  adoption  of 
other  general  sanitary  measures.  Among 
the  latter  he  regarded  a  full  supply  of  pan 
water  as  of  the  first  importance,  and  he  wti 
one  of  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  ths 
Bristol  waterworks.  In  1870  he  was  elec- 
ted F.R.S.  He  was  an  accurate  drauffhtt- 
man  and  good  photographer,  and  used  hit 
accomplishments  with  great  advantage  in  hit 
investigations;  while  a  good  knowledge  ot 
French,  German,  and  Italian  enabled  him 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  advance  of  medicsl 
science  in  the  continental  schools.  Eif 
energy  and  industry  were  unbounded,  bat 
the  attempt  to  carry  on  at  the  same  time 
original  research  and  a  large  private  prac- 
tice proved  too  great  a  strain  for  his  consti- 
tution, which,  though  originally  strong,  had 
been  weakened  by  two  attacks  of  fever.  I" 
1873  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  wu 
compelled  to  cease  from  active  professions! 
work.    He  died  at  Clevedon  9  Jan.  1880. 

Budd  possessed,  with  extensive  learning 
and  great  practical  knowledge  of  disease, 
clearness  of  menul  vision  and  remarkable 
strength  of  conviction,  so  that  he  expressed 
himself  in  a  dogmatic  yet  singularly  attrae- 
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IB  enforcing  his  views,  which 
iaag  at  the  time  novel  met  with  streniKHia 
•jpoiition.  Hia  kinHneee  of  dispoeition  and 
freedom  from  jealoiuy  were  at  all  timea 
aaoiiest.  His  eloquence  was  impreasiTe, 
tai  hia  logical  power  as  shown  in  tracing 
Oft  the  canaee  of  disease  was  of  the  highest 
crier.  His  principal  work, '  Typhoid  Fevw ; 
ita  Natoie^  Mode  of  Spreading,  and  Preven- 
lioa,'  London,  1873,  rsprodnoing  in  a  more 
eaiiidste  form  what  he  had  previonaly  putK 
Ued  in  the  medical  journals,  proved  beyond 
fixate  that  typhoid  fever  is  contanous,  aad 
ii  poBagated  diiefly  by  matter  discharged 
fioB  uie  intestine.  In  it  he  traced  the  course 
tf  IB  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  North  Taw- 
tOB  in  18S9,  and  showed  how  a  munber  of 
CMH  which  occurred  in  various  localities 
hi  beat  transfiBrred  in  definite  ways  from 
CMS  to  ease.  Gontaminated  water,  sewer 
dr,  iiaads,  bedding  and  clothes  were  proved 
to  hare  been  the  means  of  propagation  in 
difoent  eaaes ;  and  the  frequent  Ionj^«on- 
lined  unmnni^  from  ^hoid  amid  impure 
anoandings  is  powerfully  contrasted  with 
in  Tiralenoe  vrhen  definitely  introduced. 

When  Asiatic  cholera  appeared  in  Bristol 
ii  1886,  the  energetic  measures  of  preren- 
tka  advocated  and  carried  out  by  Budd  suo- 
naaiiilly  retarded  its  progress,  and  stamped 
it  ont.  In  1849  the  deaths  from  cholera  in 
Briatol  were  1^979,  in  1866  only  twenty-nine, 
Aoogh  the  disease  appeared  in  twenty-six 
££rait  localities,  and  very  malignantly. 

Bodd  also  made  careful  studies  of  oon- 
t^ioos  diseases  of  animals,  including  cattle, 
Aef,  and  piga.  He  arrived  at  the  conolu- 
■OB  tiiat  several  of  those  contagious  dis- 
nies  eonld  be  best  dealt  with  by  imme- 
&te  sfatngbter  of  animals  which  became  in- 
&e(ed.  When  the  terrible  rinderpest  broke 
m  ia  England  in  1866,  Budd  was  loud  in 
b  recommendation  of  'a  poleaxe  and  a 
K  of  qnieklime '  as  the  true  solution  of  the 
ofiealty;  and  though  at  first  ridiculed, 
tUa  riew  was  ultimately  and  successfully 


or  Tyndall,  whose  persevering  and 
>ige4oa8  reeearohee  into  the  germ  theory  of 
&eites  are  -well  known,  writes  thus :  '  Dr. 
ViOiam  Bndd  I  hdld  to  have  been  a  man 
•f  the  highest  genius.  There  was  no  phy- 
BcitB  in  England  who,  during  his  lifetime, 
Aowed  anyUiii^  like  his  penetration  in  the 
atanretatKm  of  zymotic  disease.  For  a  great 
muer  of  years  he  conducted  an  uphill  fight 
Wnnit  the  whole  of  his  medical  colleagues, 
w  ouly  sympathy  which  he  could  count 
ma  dving  this  depressing  time  being  that 
V  de  venerable  Sir  Thomas  Watson.  Over 
■aiow  sgain  Sir  Thomas  Watson   has 


spoken  to  me  of  William  Budd's  priceless 
contributions  to  medical  literature.  His 
doctrines  are  now  everywhere  victorious, 
each  succeeding  discovery  furnishing  an  il- 
lustration of  his  marvellous  prescience.' 

Besides  his  principal  work  above  men- 
tioned, Budd  published  numerous  treatises 
and  piqwrs,  all  important,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  chief:  1.  'Contributions  to 
the  Pathology  of  the  Spinal  Cord,' '  Medico- 
Chirurg.  Trans.'  xxii.  (1889),  pp.  168-90. 
2.  '  On  Diseases  which  afieot  correspondiiw 
parts  of  the  body  in  a  symmetrical  maaaa^ 
'  Medico-Ohirurg.Trans.^zxv.  (1842),j>p.  100- 
166.  8.  'Malignant  Cholera,  its  Mode  of 
Propagation  and  its  Prevention,'  London, 
1849.  4.  'Researches  on  Gout,'  'Medico- 
Chirurg.  Trans.'  nxviii.  (1855),  pp.  283-46. 
6.  'Variola  Ovina^  Sheeij's  SmUJ-^poz;  or 
the  Laws  of  Contagious  Epidemics  illustnted 
by  an  Experimental  Type,'  1863.  6.  'The 
Siberian  Cattle  Plague,  or  the  TVphoid  Fever 
of  the  Ox,'  Bristol,  1866.  7.  '  Scarlet  Fever 
and  its  Prevention.'  reprinted  from  'Brit. 
Med.  Jour.'  9  Jan.  1869,  London,  1869,  fifth 
edition  1871.  8. '  Cholera  and  Disinfection, 
or  Asiatic  Cholera  in  Bristol  in  1866 '  (1871). 
To  the  very  last  Budd  was  engaged  in  ex- 
tensive investigations  in  regard  to  phthius 
and  cancer,  the  causation  of  both  of  which 
he  attributed  to  the  development  of  organ- 
isms of  external  origin,  and  he  left  unpub- 
lished manuscripts  on  these  subjects.  In 
the  '  Lancet,'  1867,  vol.  i.  p.  451,  is  a  brief 
summanr  oi  his  views  on  the  nature  and 
mode  of'^  propagation  of  phthisis.  His  first 
ideas  on  the  subject  dated  from  August 
1866,  and  after  that  date  much  of  his  time 
was  occupied  in  accumulating  and  weiring 
evidence  bearing  on  the  subject.  Another 
contribution  of  his  ('  Lancet,' 1861,  i.  887)  on 
the  contagion  of  ycdlow  fever  is  of  consider- 
able value. 

[Obitoaty  notices,  1880:  Times,  Jaa.  12,  Aca- 
demy, i.  4A,  Lancet,  i.  148 ;  mAnnscHpt  letter 
from  Professor  Tyndall ;  information  from  snF> 
vlving  brothers.]  O.  T.  B. 

BUDDEN,  JOHN  (1666-1620),  professor 
of  civU  law  at  Oxford,  the  son  of  Joun  Bud- 
den of  Oanford,  Dorsetshire,  was  botn  there 
in  1666,  entered  Merton  College,  Oxford,  in 
Michaelmas  1682,  was  admitted  a  scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  on  80  May  1688, 
and  proceeded  B.A.  on  29  Oct.  1686,  M.A. 
on  27  June  1689,  and  B.C.L.  and  D.C.L.  on 
8  July  1602.  At  the  request  of  Thomas 
Allen,  the  mathematician  [q.  v.],  he  migrated 
to  Gloucester  Hall  about  1687,  and  devoted 
himself  to  civil  law.  Before  1602  he  became 
philoeophy  reader  at  Magdalen  College,  held 
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the  office  of  principal  of  New  Inn  Hall  from 
1609  to  1618,  and  was  king's  profeesor  of 
d'nl  law,  and  principal  of  Broaogates  Hall 
(afterwaids  Pembroke  College).  'He  was 
a  person,'  says  "Wood,  'of  ^at  eloquence, 
an  excellent  riietorician,  philosopher,  and  a 
most  noted  civilian.'  He  died  at  Broadgates 
Hall  on  11  June  1620,  and  was  buried  in  the 
neighbouring  church  of  St.  Aldate's.  He  was 
the  author  of  Latin  lives  of  Bishop  Wayn- 
fleet  (or  William  Patten),  Oxon.  1602,  and 
of  Archbishop  Morton,  liondon,  1607.  The 
former  was  published  by  William  Bates 
[q.  v.],  and  was  republished  in  the  volume 
entitled  '  Yitee  selectorum  aliquot  virorum,' 
London.  1681.  Budden  also  translated  into 
Latin  Bodley's  '  Statutes  of  the  Public  Li- 
brair'  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  'Oommon- 
wealth  of  England '  (1610,  other  editions  in 
1626  and  1630),  and  into  English  (from  the 
French  of  Pierre  Ayrault)  '  A  Discourse  for 
Parents'  Honour  and  Authority  over  their 
Children,'  London,  1614,  dedicated  to  Toby 
Matthew,  archbishop  of  York. 

[Wood's  Athens  Oxon.  ed.  Bliss,  ii.  282-3; 
Fasti,  ed.  Bliss,  i.  236,  249,  296  ;  Gat.  of  Eng- 
lish Books  in  Brit.  Mus.  before  1640  ;  Cat.  Oxf. 
(Graduates,  p.  806 ;  Coote's  Lives  of  the  Civi- 
lians.] S.  L. 

BUDDLE,  ADAM  (d.  1715),  botanist, 
was  bom  at  Deeping  St.  James,  Lincolnshire, 
and  educated  at  St.  Catharine's  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, taking  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1681, 
and  that  of  M.  A.  in  IG^.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  up  the  study  of  British  botany, 
with  which  his  name  is  chiefly  connected,  until 
a  later  date;  he  is  mentioned  by  Petiver, 
writing  in  1687,  as  well  versed  m  mosses. 
He  was  at  pne  time  (1689  or  1600)  a 
nonjuror,  but  subsequently  complied.  In 
1606-8  he  was  living  at  Henley  in  Suffolk 
(where  his  two  children  were  baptised),  and 
corresponded  with  Doody  and  Petiver,  to 
whom  he  sent  his  collections  of  grasses  and 
mosses,  then  the  best  in  the  kingdom  ;  theae 
were  afterwards  transmitted  to  Touiiiefort, 
In  1699  he  paid  a  visit  to  Ray.  In  1703  he 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  North  Pam- 
bridge,  Essex,  and  he  was  also  reader  at 
Gray's  Inn.  In  1708  Buddie  wrote  an  en- 
tirely new  and  complete  English  Flora,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Sloane  MSS.  (^0- 
2980) ;  his  herbarium,  also  in  the  British 
Museum,  occupies  vols,  cxiv-cxxv.  of  the 
ERoane  collections.  From  these  two  works 
we  are  able  to  form  a  very  high  estimate  of 
the  accuracy,  diligence,  and  knowledge  of 
their  author.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Flora  was  never  printed,  although  Petiver, 
ytho  had  access  to  it,  frequently  made  use  of 


the  information  it  contains.  Dawson  TariMs's 
note  (RroBiBJMOir's  ChrremoHdenoe,  p.  161), 
that  'justice  was  not  done  him  by  those  of  his 
immediate  succeasors  -niio  moi«  partioularly 
benefited  by  his  laboois.'  seems  fiul^  justified. 
Dillenhis  had  the  use  of  the  herbanum  for  his 
edititm  (tlie  8rd)  of  BaVs '  Synopsis.'  There 
isaletter  of  Baddle'spablished  in  the  Richard- 
son correspondence,  pp.  87-9 ;  several  exist 
in  the  Sloane  MSS.  He  died  at  Cray's  Inn  on 
16  April  1715,  and  was  buried  at  St  Andlrew's, 
Holbbm. 

[Bichardson's  Correspondence,  pp.  87, 96, 151 ; 
Trimen  and  Dj^ir's  Flora  of  Middlfesex,  pp.  386- 
388.]  J.  B. 

BUDDLE,  JOHN  (1778-1848),  mining 
engineer,  was  bom  in  1778  at  "Km,  near 
Tanfield  in  Durham,  -wliere  his  father,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  miner,  was  the  village 
schoolmaster.  Although  emtirdy  self-edu- 
cated, the  elder  BndcUte  was  noted  for  his 
profldeney  in  mathematics  and  the  theory  of 
ooel-mining,  being  an  occasional  contributor 
on  these  subjects  to  '  The  Ladies'  and  G^en- 
tlemen's  Diary;'  and  when,  in  1781,  the 
famous  colliety  at  Wallsend  was  projected, 
the  Kyo  schoolmaster  was  chosen  for  the  post 
of  colliery  manage  and  '  viewer.'  From  his 
eighth  year  accctrdingly  Buddie  was  brought 
a^  under  his  fkther^  zealous  tuition,  in  fa- 
miliar contact  with  the  pzooessee  above  and 
below  ground  of  coal-mining.  Profiting  readily 
by  his  opportunities,  he  had  already  in  aeveral 
ways  proved  his  practical  ingenuity,  ■wheal  in 
1806  tb»  death  of  his  &ther  threw  the  frill 
responsibility  of  the  Wallsend  oonierr  upon 
his  shoulders,  from  which  time  he  made  very 
rapid  headway  in  his  profession.  In  1809  he 
introduced  an  improved  method  of  coal-work- 
ing, by  which  nearly  ^1  the  contents  of  a 
oou-eeam  could  be  exhausted,  instead  ot 
leaving,  as  hitherto,  a  large  |»oportion  to  act 
as  support  to  the  roof  at  tlie  mine.  As  part  of 
this  scheme  he  conceived  the  ingenious  idea 
of  dividing  the  mine  into  separately  venti- 
lated districts  by  intermittent  barriers  of  coal, 
hoping  by  this  means  to  looalise  the  effects 
of  explosion  and  other  mining  dangefe.  In 
later  praetioe  these  and  other  details  of  his 
method  have  been  largely  dispensed  with, 
but  upon  the  general  principles  he  thus  e»> 
tablished  depend  very  much  the  improved 
methods  now  in  vogue.  In  1813  a  disastrous 
explosion  at  Felling  colliery  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  society  at  Sunderland  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  mine  accidents,  and  in  rasponae 
to  an  appeal  addressed  by  the  society  to  emi- 
nent mining  engineers  and  scientifio  men, 
Buddie  drew  up  an  imftortant  paper  describing 
the  method  of  vantilation  adopted  by  him  ana 
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ilem  of  satisfactorily  lighting 
worldngB.    The  indirect  result 

(of  tiiii  wp«r  vu  the  erolntioa  of  the  safety- 
lun  tbmigh  moie  or  less  cvmbrous  forms, 
antu  it  iMched  the  comparative  perfection 
aftkt  laaqM  designed  respectrvely  by  Gleorge 
9l«^ieiigoD,  Dr.  Clanny,  and  Sir  Hnmplwy 
inj.  Baddle  himself  assisted  actively  in 
tk  experimenta  in  connection  'with  the  Davy 
iuqi,  ind  upon  its  completion  introduced  it 
neMBfiilly  at  the  collieries  under  his  diai^ 
viuck,  wito  the  growth  of  his  professional 
KfDtitioii,  had  greatly  increased  in  number, 
b  1815  an  accident  at  one  of  these  collieries, 
BmUm  Main,  through  the  sudden  influx  of 
fits  from  some  old  wwkingB,  led  him  to 
maitt  the  need  of  preserving  a  more  sys- 
loMtie  record  of  mine-workings,  and  several 
jtm  later  he  embodied  these  views  in  a 
f^  contributed  to  the  'Transactions'  of 
'it  Nitnral  History  Society  of  Newcastla- 
ipoo-iyne,  proposing  that  the  society  should 
ieaade'aplace  of  deposit  for  the  mining 
w«d*  of  the  district.'    Buddie  has  thus  the 
£itiaction  of  having  prepared  the  way  for 
tieettsblishment  of  the  Mining  Becord  Office 
ii  iU  present  completeness.      Outside  the 
ram  m  his  own  profession  he  showed  re- 
amible  intellectual  activity;   besides  his 
mneetion  with  the  society  mentioned  above, 
(/wltioh  he  was  one  of  the  chief  pnHnoters, 
W  ictirely  interested  himself  in  founding 
"diixd*  in  the  colliery  villages  with  which  he 
*u  connected.     Of  undertakings  other  than 
'.Hon  specially  belonging  to  his  profession, 
die  mast  important  was  the  building  of  Sea- 
ka  harbour  for  the  Marcjuis  of  Londonderry, 
*k)  hid  conceived  the  idea  of  transferring 
iUther  the  trade  firom  the  port  of  Sunderland 
Ai  t  coUiery  manager  and  mining  engineer 
Bnddls  attained  by  degrees  to  an  almost  au- 
tcentie  eminence,  as  his  popular  sobriquet, 
'the  Sine  of  the  Goal  Trade,^  testtfiea,  and  it 
•jiBnuA  for  the  genuineness  of  his  chuacter 
tatt  It  the  height  of  his  social  prosperity  he 
Mill  remained  on  teorms  of  affectionate  mti- 
ney  with  the  mining  folk  about  him,  using 
<k  native  vemaoular  with  a  force  and  hu- 
soross  onctioa  that  have  made  some  of  his 
amines  almost  proverbial  in  the  district.  Al- 
dusgh  over  eight  hundred  lives  are  said  to 
^Te  been  lost  in  the  mines  under  his  charoe, 
Elbowed  a  tender  regard  and  sympathy  for 
^saBeiiag  which  greatly  strengthened  the 
«AeeB  in  which  his  workpeople  held  him. 
Dinedy  and  indirectly,  indeed,  no  one  has 
^  more  than  he  to  increase  the  safety  of 
dtt  ainer  at  his  dangerous  work,  and  he  was 
the  first  to  propound  the  necessity  of  the 
■oineti^  permanent  relief  Amd,  which  now 
^nis  ■>  important  a  part  in  the  economy  of ' 


coal-mining.  In  the  wider  aspects  of  his 
profession  Buddie  showed  a  scientific  interest 
that  had  valuable  results ;  his  geological  in- 
vestigations have  a  more  than  merely  practical 
vslae,  and  his  paper  entitled  '  A  ^nopsis  of 
the  Newcastle  Coalfield,'  read,  as  finally  eomr 
pleted,  before  the  British  Association  on  its 
visit  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1838,  proves 
the  orinnality  and  comprehensivenees  of  his 
scientific  knowledge.  In  religion  Buddie  was 
a  unitarian.  He  never  married.  He  died 
10  Oct.  1843  at  Wallseiid,  and  was  buried 
at  BenweU  six  days  later  in  characteristic 
north-country  fashion,  the  funeral  having  a 
vanguard  of  sixty  gentlemen  on  horseback, 
while  seventy  carriages  and  a  vast  multitude 
of  miners  afeot  followed  the  hearse.  In  spite 
of  his  generosity  and  his  noted  hospitality  he 
left  a  considerable  fortune. 

[Msmoii:  pablishad  in  the  Neweastls  Vfetklj 
Obronicle  in  a  series  of  biographical  papers  so- 
titled  '  Northern  Worthies.'  See  also  Lotimec's 
Local  Records  of  Northamberland,  &c.,  oiider 
the  date  of  Buddie's  death.  For  his  various  con- 
tribntions  upon  mining  and  other  subjects,  the 
Transactions  of  the  societies  mentioned  above  and 
also  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  may  be  consulted  ;  and  in 
the  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Hnmphry  Davy  will 
be  fbund  proof  of  Buddie's  connection  with  the 
invention  of  the  safety-lamp.]  E.  P.  R. 

BUDOE,  EDWARD  (1800-1866),  theo- 
logical and  general  writer,  was  the  son  of 
Jonn  Budge,  and  was  a  native  of  Devon^iire. 
He  was  educated  at  Saffiron  Walden,  Essex, 
and  was  admitted  at  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, on  14  March  1820,  when  twenty  years 
old.  In  1824  he  took  the  degree  of  BA., 
and  in  the  same  year  was  ordained  deacon  by 
the  bishop  of  Exeter.  After  holding  several 
curacies  in  the  west  of  England,  he  was 
instituted  in  1839  to  the  small  living  of 
Manacoan,  Cornwall,  and  remained  tnere 
until  1846,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the 
bishop  of  Exeter  to  the  more  valuable  rectory 
of  Bratton  ClavBlly,  North  Devon.  He  died 
at  his  rectory  on  8  Aug.  1866,  aged  65.  At 
his  death  his  family  was  left  without  any 
provision  for  their  support.  In  the  hope  of 
raising  some  money  for  their  necessities,  th« 
Rev.  R.  B.  TfiTiamaii,  the  vicar  of  Tintagal, 
published,  in  1866,  a  collection  of  '  Posthu- 
mous Gleanings'  firom  Budge's  study  and 
firom  the  essays  which  he  had  contributed 
to  the  '  Saturday  Review.' 

Budge  was  a  learned  theologian  and  a 
skilled  geolo^st.  For  Dr.  PusejrB  '  Library 
of  the  Fathers '  he  translated  the  '  Homilies 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom  on  the  Statues,'  and 
his  scientific  knowledge  was  shown  in  the 
numerous  articles  which  he  supplied  to  the 
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Geological  Societj,  and  to  the  Boyal  Insti- 
tntion,  of  Cornwall,  on  the  geology  of  the 
JJziad  district.  To  the  Rer.  H.  A.  Simcoe'a 
periodical  of '  Light  from  the  West '  he  fur- 
nished a  series  01  articles  setting  forth  the  re- 
flections of  the '  Christian  Naturalist,'  which 
was  pahlished  in  18S8  in  a  Tolume  bearing 
that  title.  A  compilation  from  his  pen  on 
the  '  Lives  of  Men  of  Great  .£ras '  was  issued 
in  1861.  He  published  many  visitation  and 
other  sermons. 

[OentMag  September  1865.  p.  891,  NoTember 
186S,p.  661  ;  Life  prefixed  to  Fosthumoaa  Olean- 
ings ;  CourtDey  and  Boasa's  BibL  Comub.  i.  SO, 
ii.  681,  ni.  1076, 1100.]  W.  P.  0. 

BUDGELL,  EUSTACE  0686-1787), 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  19  Aug.  1686, 
and  baptised  2  Sept.  (information  from  W. 
Pengelly,  F.RS.)  He  was  the  son  of  Gil- 
bert Budgell,  D.D.,  of  St  Thomas,  Exeter, 
by  his  first  wife  Mary,  only  daughter  of 
Bishop  Gulston  of  Bristol,  whose  sister  was 
wife  of  Lancelot,  and  mother  of  Joseph  Ad- 
dison. He  matriculated  31  March  1705  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford  {Register  </  Trinity 
College,  176).  He  afterwards  entered  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  ;  but 
an  intimacy  with  his  cousin  Addison  diverted 
him  from  his  profession.  Addison,  while  secre- 
tary to  Whjurton,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, made  Budgell  a  clerk  in  his  office.  He 
shared  Addison  s  lodgings  during  the  last 
years  of  Queen  Anne,  and  took  a  considerable 
part  in  the  '  Spectator.'  Thirty-seven  papers 
are  ascribed  to  nim(N.DKAKE's!kMay«,iii.  18). 
They  are  palpable  imitations  of  Addisons 
manner.  Oneof  them  (No.  116)  is  an  account 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  in  the  hunting-field. 
Johnson  mentions  a  report  that  Addison  had 
'  mended  them  so  much  that  they  were  almost 
his  own'  (BotweU,  26  April  1776).  It  was 
«Jso  said  that  Addison  was  the  real  author  of 
an  n>il<^e  to  Ambrose  Fhilips's '  Distressed 
Mother,  the  '  most  suooessAiI  ever  spoken  in 
an  English  theatre;'  and  had  Budgell's name 
substituted  for  his  own  at  the  last  moment, 
to  strengthen  his  young  cousin's  claims  to  a 
place  (JOHHSOK,  lAfe  of  PhiUpi).  In  1714 
Budgell  published  a  translation  of  'Theo- 
plin«tus,'  duly  praised  by  Addison  in  the 
'Lover' (No.  39).  Inl711  the  death  of  Bud- 
gell's father  had  put  him  in  possession  of  an 
estate  of  960/.  a  year,  encumbered  with  some 
debt.  On  the  accession  of  George  I  Addison 
became  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant^  and 
made  Budgell  under-secretary.  Budgell  was 
also  chief  secretary  to  thelordsjuBtices,  deputy 
clerk  of  the  council,  and  M.P.  for  Mullingsi 
(171&-27)inthe  Irish  Parliament.  Betakes 
credit  for  energetic  and  disinterested  conduct 


(luring  the  strain  put  upon  his  office  by  tiie 
despatch  of  troops  to  Scotland  in  1716 
{^Letter  to  Lord ).  Upon  leaving  Ire- 
land m  1717  Addison  procured  for  Budgell 
the  place  of  aoooantant-g«neral,  worth  «J0/. 
a  year.  He  held  this  appointment  from 
10  Aug.  1717  to  11  Deo.  17ia 

In  August  1717  the  Duke  of  Bolton  suc- 
ceeded Sunderland  as  lord-lieutenant.  His 
secretary,  E.  Webster,  quarrelled  with  Bud- 
gell, who  was  ultimately  deprived  of  his 
pla(^.  From  a  pamnhlet  which  he  published 
on  returning  to  England  (Letter  to  the  Lord 

fix>m  Eustace  Bu^;ell,  Accountant- 

General  of  Ireland  and  late  Secretary  to  the 
Lords  Justices)  and  '  Remarks '  upon  his  let- 
ter (written  or  inspired  by  Webster)  it  seems 
that  the  dilute  turned  mainly  upon  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  office  which  Bu<^U  desired  to 
keep  for  his  brother,  while  Webster  appointed 
a  Mr.  Maddockes.  Addison,  it  is  said,  disap- 
proved of  Budgell's  publication,  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  in  1719  Budgell  is  said  to  have 
written  a  pamphlet  against  the  peerage  bill, 
thus  offending  Sunderland,  Addison's  patron, 
and  taking  the  side  of  Steele  in  his  famous 
quarrel  with  Addison. 

Budgell  travelled  abroad,  and  returned  to 
lose  20,000/., as  he  says  {Liberty  andPr<a>erty, 
i.  187'),  in  the  South  Sea.  The  Duke  of  Port- 
land had  lost  a  laive  estate  in  the  same  affair, 
and  helped  BudgeU  to  circulate  various  pam- 
phlets on  the  occasion,  especially  a  papw  dis- 
tributed to  members  of  parliament,  *  Letter 
to  a  Friend  in  the  Country,'  and  '  A  Letter 
to  Mr.  Law  on  his  Arrival  in  Ent^and,'  which 
went  through  seven  editions.  The  Duke  of 
Portland,  on  being  appointed  gxrvemor  of  Jar 
maica,  proposed  to  take  Budgell  as  his  secre- 
tary, but  received  a  message  from  a  secretaiy 
of  state,  telling  him  that  he  might  take  any 
man  in  England  except  Budgell  (murtyani 
PrejMr/y,  i.  137^*2).  Budgell  now  fell  into  cUf- 
ficulties,  which  seem  to  have  affectedhis  brain. 
He  spent,  it  is  said,  6,000/.  of  his  own,  and 
afterwards  1 ,000/.  given  to  him  by  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  in  attempts  to  get  into  par- 
liament. He  became  involved  in  numerous 
and  vexatious  lawsuits.  Some  of  them  con- 
cerned an  estate  in  Essex,  a  moiety  of  which 
he  had  bought  before  the  South  Sea  losses 
from  a  clergyman  named  William  Piers,  with 
whom  he  had  intricate  disputes.  Budgell 
believed  Piers  to  be  the  instrument  of  some 
great  man,  presumably  Walpole,  who  had 
dark  designs  against  him.  He  got  into  the 
Fleet,  though  in  December  1782  ne  obtained 
6/.  damages  for  illegal  arrest  by  a  baili^ 
Budgell  declaring  that  he  was  privil^fed  as 
secretary  to  Low  Orrery  {Gent.  Mag.  ii 
1123).    Budgell  further  declares  that  he  was 
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dogged  in  ipiaa,  and  that  rarious  attempts 
iB»  aide  npoa  his  life.  He  says  that  ne 
Ul  thoogbt  <n  suicide,  in  consequence  of  per- 
Mcntiaa  luting  tat  tan  years  ;  and  it  seems 
fnlxble  tiut,  as  his  enemies  frequently  a»- 
Kited,  he  was  'disordered  in  his  senses' 
l^Liirifmdl'nperty,  I  169,  and  iL  83). 

HitpisTanees  are  confiisedly  set  forth  in 
mieaatncts.  The  aeoeesion  of  Qeorge  II 
ipjHoithruispied him, like  his  betters,  with 
krui  rf  wUpoI^s  downfall  He  published 
(18  JoM  1728)  a  '  complimentary  po«n  upon 
liis  DijeitT'a  late  journey  to  Camoridge  and 
Seiauket.'  He  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Uigit  I  leiYie,  demanding  Walpole's  punish- 
wat.  lad  teems  to  have  oeen  regarded  as  an 
iilKiaTe  madman.  Several  pamphlets  arose 
Mtc/tkumeident:  'ALettertothe"CTafto- 
■u'  from  E.  Budgell,  Esq.,  occasioned  by_  his 
htepesentiiig  a  humble  complaint  against 
fte  El  Honbfe.  Sir  R  "Walpole ; "  A  Letter 
toClMatBes,  King  of  Sparta,'  &o.,in  answer 
toikt*  in  the  '  Daily  Courant ; '  and  '  A 
I<a«rttHisExcellencyMr.  UMck  d'Ypres, 
CW  Minister  to  the  King  of  Sparta,'  &o. 
fte  two  pamphlets  called  'Liberty  and  Pro- 
prtf.'ftfc  L  and  ii.  (1732),  deal  chiefly  with 
b  utigatioDS.  To  me  first  part  is  appended 
'A  State  of  the  Audior's  Case  before  the 
B(weof  Lords,'  be,  which  concerns  the  con- 
kwaiy  vith  Piers. 

B<.cigell  had  become  one  of  the  drub  Street 
*»i<Jn,  and  a  contributor  to  the '  Craftsman.' 
fc  »M  alio  notected  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery, 
p  editor  of  'Phalaris,'  who  had  been  arrested 
Mi^on  of  Jacobitism  in  1722,  and  was 
We  to  Walpole's  government.  After  his 
1^  m  1781,  Budgell  published  m  1732  his 
'Ibaioireaftlie  Life  and  Character  of  the  late 
Mof  Oneiy  and  the  Family  of  the  Boyles ; ' 
itttmi  edition  apneared  in  the  same  year, 
■dttiiird,  called  '  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and 
^>!>c(en  of  the  Illustrious  Family  of  the 
W«,  particdarly  .  .  .  Charles,  Earl  of 
iBct^,'  m  1737,  Though  the  last  professes 
hfe  carefully  corrected,  the  three  are  iden- 
N :  the  last  was  probably  got  up  to  take  ad- 
"atapof  the  interest  caused  by  the  author's 
iBtl,  lad  the  book  is  of  little  value. 
Ib  Fehraaty  1733  Budgell  started  a  weekly 
Ndieal,  called  •  The  Bee,'  which  formed 
iBfTolmnes,  and  lasted  till  June  1736.  It 
*ciii«Ay  made  up  of  extracts  from  contem- 
1*^  Wat,  but  contains  much  personal 
■•^,  boasts  of  his  connection  with  Addi- 
'*i*adteferancM  to  an  afiair  which  com- 
I^  kia  rain.  Matthew  Tindal,  the  deist, 
''^wwaeveBty,  left  Oxford  in  1733,  and 
tcxlcil^iagt  near  BudgeU's  house  with  Mrs. 
^ftice,'  iBUct  of  Judge  Price,'  who,  with 
'^^^^eonatantlT  visit«d  him.    Tindal  died 


on  16  Aug.  1733,  and  his  nephew,  Nicholas 
Tindal,  the  translator  ot  Rapm,  expected  to 
be  his  uncle's  heir.  A  will  was  produced  W 
Mrs.  Price,  in  which  the  testator  gave  2,100/., 
his  manuscripts,  and  some  property  to  Bud- 
gell, and  appointed  Nicholas  his  residuary 
kgaXee.  It  turned  out  that  Tiiulal's  wh<Je 
propertv  consisted  of  1,900/.  stock,  but  1,800/. 
of  tbis  had  been  sold  out  and  lent  on  bond 
to  BudgelL  One  of  the  bonds  for  IfiOOI. 
hiiJ  disappeared.  Other  suspicious  circum'- 
stances  came  to  lieht,  and  the  nephew,  after 
compelling  Budgell  to  give  up  the  few  n~ 
maiuiug  assets,  published  a  pamiMet  called 
'  A  Copy  of  the  Will  of  Dr.  Matthew  Tindal, 
with  an  account  of  what  passed  concerning 
the  same  between  Mrs.  Lucy  Price,  Eustace 
Bud^ll,  E8<].,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Tindal.'  An 
iromcal  'Vmdication  of  Eustace  Budgell, 
Eisq.'  (by  William  Webster,  author  of  some 
controversial  writings  against  Warhurton), 
further  exposed  his  case.  Budgell  tried  to 
defendhimself  in  'The  Bee'  by  absurd  fictions. 
He  brags  of  Tindal's  friendship,  and  offers 
medals  for  poems  in  his  honour.  It  is  said 
(HoLLiB,  Memoiri,  p.  581)  that  Budgell  sold 
the  second  volume  of  Tindal's  '  Christianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation '  to  Bishop  Gibson  for 
600/.,  who  destroyed  it.  Budgell  was  at- 
tacked in  the  '  Grub  Street  Journal,'  which, 
to  some  uncertain  degree,  was  Pope's  oivan, 
and  especially  in  two  copies  of  verses  which 
he  ascribes  to  Pope  himself  This  explains 
the  couplet  in  the  epistle  to  Arbuthnot — 

Let  Budgell  charge  low  Omb  Street  on  his  quiU, 
And  write  whate'er  ho  pleased  —except  hig  will. 

BudgeU's  character  was  hopelessly  blasted. 
At  last,  4  May  1737,  having  been '  much  dis- 
ordered for  two  or  three  days,'  aud  expecting 
an  execution  in  his  house,  he  drove  to  Dorset 
stairs,  filled  his  pockets  with  stones,  took  a 
boat,  plunged  overboard,  and  was  drowned. 
Notes  and  gold  to  the  value  of  161/.  were 
found  in  his  pockets,  and  he  left  a  'scrap'  of  a 
will,  giving  his  estate  to  his  natural  dau";hter, 
Anne  Eustace,  aged  11  {Evening Poit,  14  May 
1737).    He  left  a  paper  on  his  desk : 

What  Cato  did  and  Addison  approved 
Cannot  be  wrong. 

Thecoroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  lunacy 
{Gent.  Mag.  vii.  316). 

[The  first  authority  for  BudgeU's  life  is  Cit- 
her's Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  v.,  which  is  followed 
in  the  Biographia,  &c.  It  cont«ins  >oine  errors 
of  fact,  though  apparently  written  from  private 
information,  and  is  chiefly  derived  from  Undgeil's 
own  statements  in  the  paniihlets  citfd  al)uve. 
See  also  Letter  to  Eustace  Bu  gell  occasioned  l>y 
his  late  compliinte  to  the  king  against  the  Bt. 
Honble.  Sir  R.  Walpole,  1730.1  L.  3. 
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BUDGETT,  SAMUEL  (1794-]861),nier- 
chant,  son  of  a  small  tradesman,  was  born  at 
Wrington,  Somerset,  on  27  July  1794.  After 
moTing  to  one  or  two  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  his  parents,  in  1801,  took  a  provision 
shop  in  Kingswood,  near  Bristol.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  they  gave  up  this  business 
to  their  eldest  son,  and  took  a  '  general '  shop 
at  CJoleford.  From  early  childhood  Budgett 
thoroughly  enjoyed  a  bargain,  and  by  the 
time  that  ne  left  home  in  nis  fifteenth  year 
to  be  apprenticed  to  his  step-brother  at  Kings- 
wood  he  had  accumulated  80/.  by  petty  deal- 
ings. This  sum  he  gave  to  his  parents.  As 
a  fad  he  was  somewhat  weakly,  and  in  June 
1812,  when  he  had  served  about  half  his  ap- 
prenticeship, his  master  dismissed  him  '  for 
want  of  ability.'  He  soon  obtained  another 
situation,  and  earnestly  sought  to  improve 
his  education.  At  the  end  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, when  he  was  just  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
his  brother  as  a  dealer  in  provisions,  and 
about  five  years  after  married  Miss  Ann 
Smith  of  Midsomer  Norton,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  started  a 
wholesale  business,  and  in  spite  of  manv 
discouragements  was  wonderfully  succes-sful. 
After  about  twenty  years  his  brother  retired 
from  the  partnership,  and  soon  at'terwards 
Budgett's  place  of  business  at  Kingswood, 
which  by  tnat  time  had  become  large,  was 
burnt  to  the  ground.  This  led  him  to  transfer 
his  business  to  Bristol.  He  died  on  29  April 
1861  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  having  succeeded 
in  founding  the  greatest  house  in  the  pro- 
vision trade  in  the  west  of  England.  His 
success  was  due  not  merely  to  his  commer- 
cial ability,  but  in  at  least  an  equal  degree 
to  his  invariable  uprightness  in  his  dealings. 
He  was  a  very  religious  man,  and  did  much 
for  his  poor  neighbours.  For  some  time 
before  his  death  he  gave  fully  2,000/.  a  year 
in  charity.  He  belonged  to  the  society  of 
Wesleyan  methodists,and  contributed  largely 
to  its  funds.  At  the  same  time  his  charity 
was  not  limited  by  sectarian  distinctions. 

[Arthur's  Successful  Merchant,  a  book  that  has 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  has  been 
tninsliited  into  several  languages;  Noel's  Memoir 
of  S.  Budgett  is  taken  from  it ;  Bristol  Times  of 
10  May  1861 ;  private  information.]      W.  H. 

BUDWORTH,  JOSEPH,  afterwards 
Palmer,  antiquary  and  poet  (d.  1815).  [See 
Palmer.] 

BUDWORTH,  Wn^LIAM  (d.  1745), 
schoolmaster,  was  the  son  of  the  Hex.  Luke 
Budworth,  vicar  of  Longford,  Derbyshire, 
and   al'turwards  rector  of  the  parishes  of 


Tillesham  and  Wellingham  in  Norfolk, 
was  educated  in  the  free  grammar  school 
Market  Bosworth  under  the  famous  Anth( 
Blackwall  [q.  v.],  and  thence  proct^ed 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.  1 7^0, M 
1726).  Soon  after  graduating  he  wm  1 
pointed  master  of  Rugeley  school  in  StafTo 
shire,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Ilillman  he 
came  head-master  of  the  free  grammar  sch 
at  Brewood.  He  obtained  the  vicarage 
Brewood  on  the  presentation  of  the  dean 
Lichfield,  and  he  was  presented  to  the  da 
tive  chapel  of  Sharesnill,  near  Brewood, 
Sir  Edward  Littleton,  hart.,  who  entruS 
to  him  the  education  of  his  nephew  1 
presumptive  heir.  In  1736  he  would  lu 
engaged  the  celebrated  Samuel  Johnson 
an  assistant  in  this  school  had  he  not  h 
apprehensive  that  the  paralytic  affect 
under  which  the  great  philologist  laboul 
through  life  might  have  made  turn  the  oU 
of  ridicule  among  the  scholars.  One  of  n 
worth's  pupils  was  Richard  Hard,  afterws 
bishop  of  Worcester,  who  says  ho  '  posses 
every  talent  of  a  perfect  institutorof  yw 
in  a  degree  which  I  believe  has  been  rU 
found  in  any  of  that  profession  since  thed 
of  Quinctilian.'    He  died  in  1746. 

[Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  iii.  StU 
759,  vi.  469,  470 ;  Carlisle's  Orammar  .''cha 
ii.  476;  Kilvert's  Life  of  Bishop  Hard;  I 
weU's  Life  of  Johnson.]  T.  0 

BUGQ,  FRANCIS  a64ft-1724P),wri 
against  quakerism,  of  whose  life  no  authei 
account  remains,  is  only  known  from  his<* 
VFritingsor  those  of  his  opponents.  His  fall 
was  a  wool-comber  at  Mildenhall  in  SuflJ 
who  died  when  his  son  was  about  fifteen,l« 
ing  him  the  business  and  some  property,  wlj 
Francis  declares  was  worth  80/.  per  annd 
but  which  his  aunt,  Anne  Docwra,  estimi 
at  only  71.  "^Tiile  quite  a  young  man 
joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  among  wh 
he  soon  obtained  an  unenviable  notoriety 

About  1676  Bugg  was  persuaded  to  gfl 
a  meeting  which  was  interrupted  by  Boldi( 
and,  together  with  several  other  quafe 
was  arrested  and  fined  16/. ;  in  default 
payment  his  goods  were  distrained.  Rumof 
soon  began  to  circulate  among  the  Sui 
Friends  that  Bugg  had  given  infonnatiim 
the  meeting  and  had  received  money  fori 
treason,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  third  of  I 
fine  was  returned  to  him.  He  insisted 
holding  the  preacher,  Samuel  Cat«r,  whol 
persuaded  him  to  attend  the  meeting,  W 
for  the  fine,  and  dunned  him  till  Cater 
ferred  the  matter  to  twelve  arbitrators, « 
unanimously  held  that  he  was  not  liable. 
1(577  Bugg  attended  the  yearly  meeting  of  1 
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net  m  London,  and  complained  to  William 
Bean  that  the  Friends  in  the  country  refused 
Um  justice.  He  did  not,  however,  cease  to 
tib  an  actire  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
RoetT,  for  in  the  same  year  he,  with  two 
jdier  friends,  covenanted  to  support  a  quaker 
kah  in  case  they  should  require  it  (see 
Bumscript  in  Sion  College  Library).  Dissa- 
^Aei  with  the  result  ot  a  second  arbitration 
img  1679-80,  Bug?  continued  to  a^tate 
b&e  repayment  of  bis  fines,  and  a  quaker 
uned  Qeinve  Smith  attempteid  to  settle  the 
utter,  which  was  fast  beo3ming  a  scandiJ, 
bT  oJering  to  pay  half.  Bugg  insisted  upon 
Stith's  proving  his  good  faith  by  depositing 
'■a  pounds,  which  the  man,  not  possessing, 
mwed  for  half  an  hour,  on  condition  that 
E^  shonld  not  put  it  in  his  pocket.  This 
^.i  (Od,  oeverthekss,  and  refused  to  return 
i,  alleging  that  he  would  use  it  to  pay 
%ith'«  debts  with.  As  this  was  not  done, 
'k  matter  was  brought  under  the  notice 
<f  tin  quaker  meeting,  which  decided  that 
Uh'a  'nmplicity '  had  been  imposed  upon 
oj  tliat  Bugg  snould  refund  the  money. 
im  declined  to  comply,  and,  di^pisted  at 
mltik  of  appreciation  the  quakers  exhi- 
*ed,  left  the  body  (in  1680)  and  immedi- 
■tdj  began  to  write  a^inat  it.  Almost  the 
Snt  to  teke  up  cudgels  with  him  was  his  aunt, 
Isae  Docwra,  a  quaker  minister  of  some 
jtsadiog,  who,  if  her  nephew  is  to  be  be- 
'sni,  was  a  most  notorious  liar ;  and  the 
titter  recriminations  which  passed  between 
'ben  bring  out  the  few  events  in  his  life 
»iiith  are  certainly  known.  For  some  years  he 
SWimied  to  write  philippics  against  quakers 
ad  quakerism,  which,  if  they  rendered  him 
"fcmous,  forced  him  to  neglect  his  business 
od  almost  reduced  him  to  penury.  In  one 
i(!iis  works  he  allows  that  he  received  pecu- 
coj-  aid  ttom  the  clergy.  His  strictures 
'w  bitterly  resented,  and  his  aunt,  Anne 
fticwia  (who  denies  the  relationship),  at- 
•Jtkrf  his  character  with  such  success  that 
~  1703  he  was  compelled  to  publish  a  certi- 
'"ite  to  the  effect 'that  Mr.  Francis  Bugg 
'^Madenhall  in  the  comity  of  Suffolk,  senior, 
ii  I  man  of  an  honest,  sober  life,  and  that  he 
"fWw  b  nor  ever  was  .  .  .  given  to  any 
'w  or  immorallity,'  which  certificate  was 
g«d  by  a  number  of  his  Mends,  including 
a  own  son !  In  1718  he  was  imprisoned 
■»  some  Tinknown  cause  at  Ely,  and  for  the 
^  of  his  life  appears  to  have  resided  at 
*ldaih«n.  In  the  prefece  to  his  tract, 
'Stong  MoUves  for  an  Impartial  Examina- 
i»  rf  the  Principles,  Doctrines,  and  Prao- 
*»of  the  Quakers,'  Sec  (published  1724), 
s^Rcnds  that  he  was  in  the  eighty-fourth 
?or  of  his  age,  and  fbom  this  tmie  nothing 


whatever  is  known  about  him.  A  portnit 
of  Bugg  is  prefixed  to  '  The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress m)m  Quakerism  to  Christianity,'  and 
manuscripts  of  his  are  preserved  in  thelilna- 
ries  at  Sion  College  and  the  'Meeting  for 
Sufferings,'  Devonshire  House,  Bishopegate. 
Having  once  been  a  quaker,  Bugg  was  neces- 
sarily well  acquainted  with  uF  the  weak 
places  in  the  organisation  of  the  sect,  as  well 
as  the  blots  on  the  characters  of  some  of  its 
adherents.  Of  the  knowledge  he  possessed 
he  made  unsparing  use,  and  his  allegations 
were  the  more  difficult  to  refute,  as  they 
often  retained,  however  distorted  and  exag- 
gerated, a  substratum  of  truth.  Though  his 
scholarship  was  small  and  his  literarv  sMe 
poor,  his  works  are  worth  study  as  affitrding 
good  specimens  of  the  controversial  spirit  of 
the  age,  as  well  as  from  their  quaint  vivacity. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  works:  1.  'De  Christiana 
Libertate,  or  liber^  of  Conscience,  upon  its 
true  and  proper  grounds  Asserted  and  Vin- 
dicated. And  the  Mischief  of  Impositions, 
amongst  the  People  called  Quakers,  made 
Manifest,'  &c.,  1682.  2.  '  The  Painted  Harlot 
both  Stript  and  Whipt,  or  the  second  part 
of  Naked  Truth,'  &c,  1688  (second  part  of 
the  foregoing).  8.  'Season  against  Bail- 
ing ;  and  Truth  against  Falsehood.  Being  a 
conclusive  Postsoipt  to  be  Annexed  to  a 
Book  entituled  The  Painted  Harlot  both 
Stript  andWhipt,'&c.,1688.  4. 'The Quakers 
Detected,  their  Errours  Confuted,  and  their 
Hypocrisie  Disavered,'  1686.  In  this  book 
Bu^  gives  an  account  of  the  reasons  why 
he  joined  the  Society  of  Friends.  5.  '  Bat- 
tering Bams  against  New  Home,'  &&,  1690-1. 
6.  '  New  Kome  Unmask'd,  and  Her  Foun- 
dation Shaken,'  &c.,  1692.  7.  '  New  Borne 
Arraigned,  and  out  of  her  own  month  Con- 
demned,' &c.,  169S.  8. '  Quakerism  "Wither- 
ing and  Chnstianity  Beviving;  or  a  Brief 
Reply  to  the  Quakers'  Pretended  Vindica- 
tion,'^ &c.,  1694.  9.  '  The  Quakers  set  in 
their  True  Light,  in  order  to  give  the  Nations 
a  dear  sight  of  what  they  hold,'  &c.,  1996. 
10. '  A  Bnef  History  of  the  Rise,  Growth,  and 
Progress  of  Quakensm,'  &c.,  1697.  11.  '  The 
Picture  of  Quakerism,  drawn  to  the  Life,'  in 
two  parts,  &C.,  1697.  12.  'The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  from  Quakerism  to  Christianity,' 
&c.,  1098.  To  this  is  attached  his  portrait. 
IS.  'Quakerism  Exposed  to  Publick  Cen- 
sure,' &a,  1699.  14.  '  A  Modest  Defence  of 
my  Book,  entituled  "  Quakerism  Exposed," ' 
&c.,  1700.  16. '  News  from  New  Rome,  oc- 
casioned by  the  Quakers'  challenging  of 
Francis  Bugg,  whereby  their  Errors  are  fur- 
ther Exposed,'  1701.  16.  'A  Seasonable 
Caveat  against  the  Prevalency  of  Quakerism. 
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Chntaimiig  a  List  of  one  of  their  Parliament 
and  Forty-four  of  their  Oanon  Laws,'  1701. 
17.  '  A  N arratiye  of  the  Conference  at  Slee- 
ford  in  Lincolnshire  between  Frauas  Bugg 
and  Henry  Kcbworth,  25  Au§.  1701,'  &c, 
1702.  18.  '  Quakerism  Droopmg,  and  its 
Oanse  Sinking,'  &Cy  1703.  19.  '  A  Finishing 
Stroke ;  or  some  Gleanings  collected  out  of 
the  Quakers'  Books,  by  way  of  Prologue, 
neyer  before  Published  (with  directions  to 
the  Bookbinders  who  bind  np  this  folio  with 
the  seven  following  parts),  whereby  the 
Great  Mystery  of  the  Little  Whore  is  far- 
ther exposed,'  folio,  1712,  containing  (1)  'The 
Great  Mystery  of  the  Little  Whore  un- 
folded and  her  Witchcrafts  discovered,'  1706. 
(2^  '  Quakerism  struck  Speechless,'  &c.,  1706. 
(8) '  Hidden  Things  brought  to  Light,  whereby 
the  Fox  is  unkennelled,'  &c.,  1707.  (4)  '  Go- 
liah's  Head  cut  off  with  his  own  Sword,  and 
the  Quakers  routed  by  their  own  Weapons,' 
1708.  (5)  'Quakerism  Anatomised  and  finally 
Dissected,'  &c.,  1709.  (6)  '  A  Retrospctive 
Gbss  for  Misled  Quaker8,'^&c.,1710.  (7)  'The 
Quakers'  Infallibility  shaken  all  to  Pieces,' 
&c.,  1711.  20.  '  The  Picture  of  Quakerism 
once  more  drawn  to  the  Life ;  with  Quaker^ 
ism  a  Grand  Imposture,'  in  eight  parts, 
1714-17.  21.  'A  New  Frame  for  the  Pic- 
ture of  Quakerism,'  in  eight  parts,  1719. 
22.  'Strong  Motives  for  an  Impartial  Ex- 
amination of  the  Principles,  Doctrines,  and 
Practices  of  the  Quakers,  &c.,  1724. 
[Bugg's  works.]  A.  0.  B. 

BUGGA  or  BUGGE,  Sadh  {d.  761), 
abbess  of  Minster.    \_^6  Eadbvsoa.] 

BUISSIERE  orBUSSIERE,  PAUL  {d. 
1739),  surgeon  and  anatomist,  was  a  native 
of  France,  and  a  protestant  who  had  fled  his 
country  on  account  of  his  religion.  Before 
leaving  France  he  had  practised  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  principality  of  Orange.  He  settled 
in  the  first  instance  at  Copenhagen,  then 
coming  over  here  was  naturalised  10  Oct. 
1688,  and  afterwards  fixed  himself  in  Suffolk 
Street,  Pall  Mall,  where  he  rapidly  attained 
to  the  highest  reputation  and  success.  He 
was  the  surgeon  who  attended  Mr.  Harley 
when  stabbed  at  the  council  table  by  the  Mar- 
quis do  Guiscard,  in  March  1710-11 ;  ho  also 
attended  the  assassin  after  his  committal  to 
Newgate,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  called 
in  to  the  consultation  on  the  last  iUness  of 
Queen  Caroline.  Lord  Hervey,  in  writing  of 
the  last  event  in  November  17.37,  states  that 
'  altliough  fourscore  years  old  the  king  and 
queen  had  a  great  opinion  of  [Buissifere],  and 
preferred  [him]  to  every  other  man  of  his 
profession.'  Buissi^re  was  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  a  course  of  lecture?  on  anatomv  and 


physiology  into  England.  He  had  been  «4 
mitted  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Societ 
on  22  May  1700,  but  was  placed  on  the  ban 
list  in  1713,  and  chosen  one  of  the  council  i 
1719.  To  the  '  Philosophical  Transactiom 
he  contributed  six  papers,  wholly  on  anaM 
mical  subjects.  Otner  papers  £rom  his  pa 
are  to  be  found  in  Uie  '  Mfimoires '  of  tli 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  of  which  he  \* 
came  a  correepoading  member  in  March  1691 
and  in  the '  Acta  Eruditorum.'  He  also  mail 
tained  a  scientific  correspondenoe  with  Si 
Hans  Sloane,  which  is  stUl  preserved  in  tl 
archives  of  the  Royal  Socie^.  BuissiSre  dia 
at  his  house  in  Suffolk  Street  in  Janud 
1738-9  (Probate  Act  Book,  P.  C.  C.  173^ 
His  will,  dated  19  July  1737,  was  prove 
22  Jan.  17S8-9.  By  it  he  bequeathed  the  soi 
of  200/.  to  the  French  hospital  in  London,  < 
which  he  had  been  elected  governor  in  173 
(BiTEir,  Sut.  of  Foreign  Protestant  MefugM 

E.  183).  A  portrait  of  Buissidre,  presentt 
y  his  family,  is  at  the  Royal  Society. 
His  separate  publications  were :  1. '  Lett) 
k  M.  Bourdelin  pour  servir  de  riponse  < 
sieur  M6iy  sur  1' Usage  du  Trou  ovale  iti 
le  Foetus,'^  12mo,  Paris,  1700.  2.  '  Noavdi 
Description  anatomique  du  Coeur  dee  ToTtai 
terrestres  de  I'Amfirique  et  de  see  VaissesiQ 
12mo,  Paris,  1713.  In  all  that  he  did  Bui 
sidre  was  distinguished  by  his  curious  lean 
ing  and  the  happy  mode  in  whicb  he  handle 
the  most  difficult  subjects. 

[Haag,  La  France  Protestante,  denxiime  M 
iii.  pt.  i.  41S-I4 ;  Agnew's  Protestant  Ezile«.  SI 
edit.  i.  49,  iii.  61, 73 ;  Alban  Thomaa's  List  of  tl 
Royal  Society,  1718;  Nichols's  Literary  Am 
dotes,  iv.  818 ;  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs,  ii.  60 
507-8;  Gent.  Mag.  vii.  699;  Will  reg. 
P.  C.  C.,  3  Henchman  ;  Weld's  Descriptive  0 
of  Portraits  at  Royal  Society,  p.  12  ;  Biograpl 
Universelle,  Douvelle  Mition,  vi.  128-0  ;  NooTel 
Biogmphie  Ginimle,  vii.  758-9;  CbalmeB 
Biog.  Diet.  ix.  233.]  G.  6. 

BUIST,  GEORGE,  LL.D.  (1806-18eC 
Anglo-Indian  journalist  and  scientific  o 
server,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  Baist,  u 
was  bom  at  Tannad ice,  Forfarshire,  on  22  No 
1806,  and  after  studying  at  St.  Salvadoi 
College,  St.  Andrews,  at  St.  Mary's  Colleg 
and  Edinburgh  University,  was  licensed 
1826  as  a  preacher.  He  preached  irregular 
for  six  years,  delivered  a  course  of  lectin 
on  natural  philosophy  at  St.  Andrews  ton 
hall  in  1832,  and  in  the  same  year  becaii 
editor  of  the  '  Dundee  Courier '  (afterwar 
the '  Const  it  u  t  ional ').  Having  separated  fro 
this  paper  in  1834,  he  established  the  '  Dund 
Guardian'  on  his  own  account,  and  also  t 
'Scottish  Agricultural  Magazine.'  Hisener; 
and  success  as  an  editor  brought  him  nun 
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nu  ipplieaUoDS  from  proprieton  of  news- 
ppers  to  take  oominand  of  their  offices,  and 
audi  an  britation  he  undertook  the  editing 
af  til* 'Perth  Constitutional 'in  1886.  After 
t  Tiot  to  London  in  1837,  and  two  years' 
■uaganott  of  the  '  f^ifisshire  JoumaL'  he 
leoepted,  in  1839,  the  post  of  editor  of  the 
'  EimUj  Times,'  with  which  his  name  is  most 
Bitimiiely  connected,  and  for  twenty  years 
^Toced  himself  with  exceptional  zeal  and 
Mutem  to  die  development  of  this  important 
paps.  Hii  bold  repodiaticm  in  its  columns 
<f  tin  policy  of  letaliation  after  the  K&bul 
mwHaa  d  1843  compelled  the  admiration 
d  iD  parties,  and  the  government  showed 
in  eon&ieiioe  in  tho  imflmiJiing  journalist 
Igr  gifing  him  an  opportunity  or  leTiving 
tbieieatific  stadies  of  his  early  life  in  the 

Kof  unpaid  inspector  of  the  astronomi- 
nietic,  and  meteorological  obserra- 
tanei  (/Bombay,  the  efficiency  of  which  he 
*>  incnued  that  he  waa  able  to  report  that 
SOQjOOOoinnrations  had  beenmade^recorded, 
Mnwedjtnd  prepared  for  publieatum  during 
tk  two  Tears  ana  a  half  in  wlueh  he  con- 
icwd  tie  work.  The  loss  of  his  wife  in 
JM5  induced  him  to  seek  change  in  England 
br  t  few  months,  during  which  he  busied 
liBsdfvith  drawing  up  the  'Bombay  Ob- 
Itmtaiy  Report  for  1841,'  which  contained 
Modi  of  170,000  obeerratioBS.  In  January 
IM  he  was  back  again  at  the  of&oe  of  the 
BoiliaT  Times,'  \mere  he  continued  his 
ftcriu  labours,  with  one  brief  intermission, 
Uil  iritiiin  a  year  of  his  death.  In  1869 
iRtind  to  take  up  a  government  appoint- 
leit  at  Allahabad,  but  died  at  Calcutta  on 
tOct.  IBBO.  He  oontribated  many  scientific 
Men  lo  die '  Journal '  of  the  Bombay  branch 
jTtlie  Asiatic  Society,  and  before  leaving 
pdaad  had  written,  fiw  the  Highland  So- 
■*T,  aome  topographical  and  geological 
kitj»  on  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Fife, 
fcilso  eompiled  a  useful '  Index  to  Books 
N  Papers  on  the  Physical  Qeography,  An- 
^lies,  aDd  Statistics  of  India '  (Bombay, 
™).  During  his  absence  in  Engkud  in 
Ma  ke  obtained  special  giants  horn  the 

Eament  for  improving  agricultural  ma- 
in and  ivral  economy  in  India,  and  for 
*tol'ii^iiig  twelve  observatories  from  Cape 
"■"wi  to  the  Bed  Sea  for  meteorological 
■d  tidal  leaeaieL  He  also  formed  the  geo- 
kfiealeollection  for  the  museum  of  ElpMn- 
■wCoUece,  Bombay. 
hi  1837  Buist  received  from  the  Highland 
°*str  of  Scotland  a  prize  of  fifty  guinoas 
"» paper  on  the  'Geology  of  the  South- 
■■^li  portion  of  Pertbslure.'  In  1846  he 
VVJI*''"'*^  to  the  honorary  position  of 
•'^tf  Bombay.    In  1847  he  projected,  and 


in  1860  founded,  the  Bombay  Reformatory 
School  of  Industry  for  the  reformation  and 
education  of  native  children,  of  which  he  was 
superintendent,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
governor.  Lord  Elphinstone. 

[G.  Buist,  Memoir  with  Testimonials,  Crrpar, 
1 846,  where  the  date  of  birth  is  misprinted  1 803  ; 
Annual  Reg.  1860;  Proceedings  of  Bombay 
Bnncb  Asiatic  Society,  I860.]  S.  L.-P. 


BUITE,  Saint  (d.  521),  son  of  Bronach, 
was  descended  from  Tadhg,  son  of  Cian,  and 
therefore  belonged  to  the  Cianachta.  He  was 
known  as  the  'bishop  of  the  monastery,'  that 
is  of  Monasterboice,  which  seems  in  early 
times  to  have  been  pre-eminently  '  The  Mo- 
nastery.' The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known, 
but  his  death  took  place  in  521  (Rheves), 
and  this  date  is  of  special  interest  as  deter- 
mining that  of  St.  Columba's  birth,  which  is 
not  fiven  in  the  '  AnnaW  but  is  stated  in 
the  following  lines  from  Tigemach  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  same  day : — 

The  beloved  Columba  the  clerk  is  bom. 
This  day  in  Ireland  the  most  learned, 
On  the  same  festival,  I  do  not  speuk  ignorantly, 
With  the  fair  trinmphant  deaUi  of  the  son  of 
Bronach. 

Bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mellifont, 
in  the  south  of  the  county  of  Louth,  lus 
parents,  who  were  christians,  were  in  much 
difficulty  as  to  his  baptism,  no  clergyman 
being  within  reach.  But  some  missionary 
priests  having  touched  at  an  adjoining  port, 
one  of  them  baptised  him ;  a  fountain,  called 
Mellifons,  Le.  sweet  water,  having  sprung  up, 
as  it  was  supposed,  to  supply  water  for  his 
baptism.  An  incident  of  lus  youth  indicates 
the  bent  of  his  mind.  Sent  by  his  mother 
to  bring  home  some  calves,  and  not  return- 
ing in  the  evening,  his  parents  went  iu  search 
of  him,  and  found  him  asleep.  When  awoke 
he  asked  them  why  they  disturbed  him,  as 
'  the  an^ls  were  teaching  him  psalms  and 
ecclesiastical  offices,  and  if  he  hod  not  been 
awoke  he  would  have  learned  the  wisdom  of 
God.' 

When  grown  up  he  desired  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  service  of  God,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose seems  first  to  have  gone  to  Wales,  with 
which  the  early  christians  of  Ireland  were  in 
close  connection.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Italy,  where, '  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Tylia, 
he  was  gladly  received  on  account  of  his 
knowledge  of  monastic  discipline  and  ac- 
quaintance with  holy  scripture.'  St.  Tylia 
appears  to  be  St.  Theilo,  who  became  bishop 
of  Llandaff  A.D.  612,  and  someof  whose  people 
at  a  later  period,  when  dispersed  by  a  plague, 
took  refuge  in  Italy,  where  the  institution  here 
referred  to  may  have  afforded  them  shelter. 
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St.  TheQo,  before  his  appointment  to  Uandaff, 
had  traTelled  much,  and  is  even  supposed  to 
have  been  ordained  bishop  in  Constantinople. 

After  a  missionary  expedition  of  one  year 
to  C^ermany.  Buite,  with  sixty  companions, 
set  out  for  the  country  of  the  Picts  of  Scot- 
land. Here  King  Nectan,  whom  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  raised  from  the  dead,  bestowed 
on  him  the  castrum  or  fort  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  memory  of  the  gift  is  perpetuated  in 
the  name  of  the  place  Carbuddo  (Cathaii- 
Buiti),  near  Dun-Nechtain,  now  Dunnichen, 
in  Fonar. 

Crossing  over  Scotland,  he  reached  the  Irish 
Sea,  and  embarking  arrived  at  Dalriada,  in 
the  north  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Oruithni,  or  Picts  of  Ireland,  of 
the  same  race  as  those  among  whom  he  had 
been  labouring.  Here  having,  we  are  told, 
raised  the  king's  daughter  from  the  dead,  he 
received  a  gift  of  land,  on  which  he  built  a 
church,  and,  leaving  a  disciple  in  charge, 
passed  on,  and  proceeded  to  visit  the  nearest 
settlement  of  nis  relatives,  the  Cianachta 
Cprimum  solum  Kvanacteorum').  There  were 
two  branches  of  tbe  Cianachta,  one  situated 
near  Dalriada.  in  that  part  01  the  north  of 
the  county  of  Londonderry  now  the  barony 
of  Keenaght,  and  who  were  known  as  the 
Cianachta  of  Glen  Gteimhin ;  the  other,  more 
to  the  south,  in  the  present  counties  of  Meath 
andLowth,  werecalled  theCianachtaBreagh. 
It  was  to  the  former  and  nearest  of  Uiese 
that  Buite  now  went,  but  the  Ung,  who  was 
a  heathen  (oentilit),  refused  to  receive  him 
(Ml.  Skene  nas  misunderstood  this  passaged 


rards,  however,  he  relented,  and 
mitted  him,  when  '  he  preached  the  word  of 
salvation  to  the  whole  region,  and  baptised 
the  king  and  all  his  household  with  many 
others.'  Her6  again  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
land  and  buUt  a  monastery.  EQsnextioumey 
was  to  the  Cianachta  of  the  south,  where  his 
brothers  resided ;  afrer  a  brief  visit  to  them 
he  returned  again  to  the  north.  Here  he 
was  admonishea  bv  an  angel  to  settle  in  the 
'Bregensian  land,  that  is  the  land  of  his 
southern  relatives,  and  leaving  Nechtan,  the 
bishop,  in  charge  of  the  monastery,  pro- 
bably at  Dun-Oeimhin  (Dungiven),  where 
a  century  and  a  half  afterwards  we  find 
another  Nechtan,  he  obeyed  the  call,  and 
azriving  at  his  destination  was  honourably 
received  by  the  king. 

In  course  of  time  and  under  his  auspices 
he  erected  Monasterboice,  i.e.  the  Monastery 
of  Buite  (or,  in  the  Latin  form  of  the  name, 
Boethins),  in  the  south  of  the  county  of 
Louth.  There  also  '  he,  with  his  company, 
shed  blessings  as  a  shower,  and  amended  the 
lives  of  many.' 


From  this  as  a  centre  other  establishmei 
were  formed,  and  numerous  pastors  sent  fori 
and  the  wiiterof  his  life  ados:  'It  is  imp 
sible  to  give  the  full  praises  of  the  man. 

The  death  of  Buite  took  place  on  7  Dt 
621 ;  and  tliirty  years  afterwards  St,  C>oIum 
is  said  to  have  visited  his  tomb  and  eushrin 
his  remains.  The  word  '  elevatio,'  which 
that  generally  used  for  taking  up  and  e 
shrining  a  saint's  reinain8,has  beenmisund< 
stood  l^  the  author  of  his  life,  who  tooii  it 
mean  lus  ascension  to  heaven  in  the  flee 
St.  Columba  afterwards  consecrated  a  cem 
tery  there.  The  place  is  called  in  the  '  M< 
^rob(>y  of  Donegal,"  elaidhlndaraidh.'  B 
as  Butte's  disciple,  Nechtain,  son  of  St.  F 
trick's  sister,  Liamain,  who  seems  to  ha- 
been  the  person  left  by  him  at  Glen  G«imhi 
had  subsequent  ly  a  monastery  at  Finnabhair 
Findabhairabha,  now  FennorKm-the-Boyi 
it  would  seem  that  this  is  the  place  intende 
and  that  elaidh  Indaraidh  stands  for  '  Eil 
gheadh  [Fhlmdabhairabha,'  <  The  tomb 
the  fair  meadow  on  the  river,'  which  wouj 
therefore  have  been  the  burial-plaoe  of  £ 
Buite. 

The  four  masters  have  preserved  the  fo 
lowing  distich  referring  to  nim : — 

Let  Baits,  the  virtuous  judge  of  fame,  oomeea( 

day  to  my  aid. 
The  &ir  hand  with  the  glories  of  clean  deeds,  tl 

good  son  of  Bronacb,  son  of  Bolar. 

And  in  the  '  Calendar  of  Gengus '  he  is  thi 
noticed : — 

The  feast  of  white  victorious  Boite 
Of  treasuroos  Monaster. 

His  name  is  interpreted  by  the  soholiasto 
Oengus  as  'living  to  God,'  for  unto  God  li 
was  alone,  referring  to  2  Cor.  v.  15. 

He  was  the  contemporaiv  of  St.  Patrid 
whose  nephew  was  one  of  his  disciples,  an 
an  obscure  quatrain  exists  (OEsevs,  f.  clzxi 
which  connects  Ailbe  of  Emly  with  Buil 
in  the  foundation  of  Monaster.  His  fen 
was  considerable  at  a  very  early  period,  bi 
he  has  been  overshadowed  by  more  recei 
saints,  and  especially  by  St.  Patriekj  an 
veiy  little  is  therefore  recorded  of  hun  i 
Irish  history;  but  the  importance  of  his  chii 
church  0  primh-chell ')  of  Monasterboice  ' 
indicatea  oy  the  ruins  of  two  vary  anciei 
churches,  a  round  tower,  and  three  sculpture 
crosses.  Two  of  these  are  among  the  finef 
in  Ireland,  one  being  fifteen  feet  high  an 
the  other  twenty-seven. 

[MS.  Life  of  St.  Bnite;  Warn  MBS.  in  Britii 
Mosenm,  Cod.  Clar.  39,  Add.  No.  4788 ;  Ai 
nals  of  the  Four  Masters  at  aj>.  621 ;  Adsn 
nan's  Idfe  of  St.  Oolnmba,  ed.  Beeves,  p.  Ixrin 
Martyrology  of  Donegal,  pp.  339,  833 ;  Skene 
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OiDDiele  of  Um  PieU  and  Scots,  pp.60,  411, 
M ;  Stokes's  Otlimrtiir  of  Oeugus,  p.  cbux.] 

T.  0. 

BUIiKEtjETor  BOKELEY,  ARTHUR 
^£  166S),  bishop  of  Bangor,  was  the  son  of 
Kicbaid   iiulkelej,  a  member  of  a  Welsh 
&milj  of  that  name.    Bulkeley  graduated  in 
law  at  Oxford,  possibly  from  New  Inn  Hall, 
waggests  Anthony  h  Wood,  who  also  says 
that  he  was  held  in  esteem  as  a  good  canonist. 
Upon  t^jking  his  degree  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Ihrin^  of  LJanddeusant  in  Anglesey,  and 
about  the    same  time  was  made  canon  of 
St.  Asaph,  1625.     In  1631  he  became  rector 
of  St.  James,  Oarlick  Hythe,  in  London,  and 
in  1537   -was    made  prebendary  of  Clynnoc 
Vechan,  or  LXangeinwen.    This  last  prefer- 
ment occasioned  nim  much  trouble.  Accord- 
iag  to  Bishop  Humphreys, Thomas  Cromwell, 
evn  of  £ssez, '  obtaining  a  blank  institution' 
of  Clynnoc  frova  John  Capon,  then  bishop 
tf  Ban^^r,  inducted  his  nephew,  Gregory 
Williamson,  a  boT  eight  years  old,  into  the 
ivebend.      On  Bulkeley's  resisting  this  inva- 
son  of  his  rights,  Cromwell  applied  to  his 
Unsman,    Sir   Richard    Bulkeley,    through 
whom  he  made  threats  of  such  a  nature  to 
Bulkeley   that  the  latter  yielded,  but  upon 
Crom'well's  fall  in  the  year  1540  resumed 
possession  of  the  living  on  the  plea  that  his 
lasiRnation  was  a  forced  one,  and  not  made 
of  his  owTi  free  will.     In  1541,  not  long  after 
the  execution  of  Cromwell,  Bulkeley  was  con- 
ncrated  bishop  of  Bangor,  and,  we  are  told, 
emtiaoed  to  uold  his  prebend  of  Clynnoc 
Vechan  m  commendam  for  some  years  longer. 
^oSikeley  was  the  first  bishop  o/^Bangor  who 
W  resided  in  his  diocese  for  a  hondrM  years, 
ndhe  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  with 
leal  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  in  some  respects 
«ith  a  result  not  wholly  satisfactory.    He  in- 
eaired  heavy  expenses  m  lawsuits  upon  which 
be  entered  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  ad- 
Tovsons  of  livings  alienated  by  some  of  his 
pedeoessors.    Godwin  (Cbmm.  de  Pratulibiu 

SAjtgHay,  followed  by  Fuller  in  his '  Worthies ' 
We  Bulkeley  meets  with  much  abuse  on 
strength  of  the  story),  says  that  Bulkeley 
■old  fire  bells  belonging  to  the  cathedral  of 
Btugor,  and,  going  to  see  them  shipped  off, 
WM  on  hia  return  struck  with  total  bUndness 
br  way  of  punishment  for  the  sacrilege. 
&owne  WilUs,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts 
tkat  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the 
Matement  that  Bulkeley  ever  was  blind. 
Bolkelery  died  on  14  March  1663-3at  Bangor, 
•ad  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  without 
aonnment  or  inscription.  His  will  directed 
that  hia  body  should  be  buried  with  the  heart 
of  Thomas  Skeffington,  bishop  of  Bangor, 
IS0Q-3& 


rCbdwin,  De  PnesoUbos,  p.  626;  Wood's 
Atheme  Oxod.  (Blin),  iu  764 ,  Willis's  Survey 
ui  the  Cathedral  Chiuch  of  Bai^,  p.  101.] 

BULKELEY,  LAUNOELOT  (1668  P- 
1660),  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  the  eleventh 
and  youngest  son  of  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley 
of  Beaumaris  and  Cheadle,  but  the  eldest  by 
his  second  wife,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Needham  of  Stenton  (Ea.bwaker'8  East  Che- 
tkire,  i.  182).  He  was  thus  half-brother  of 
Sir  Richard  Bulkeley  [q.  v.l.  He  was  en- 
tered in  the  beginning  of  1687  a  commoner 
in  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  pro- 

I  ceeded  B.A. ;  he  afterwards  moved  to  St. 

I  Edmund  Hall,  where  he  took  his  M.A.  de- 

ri  in  1693.  On  13  Nov.  of  the  same  vear 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Hugh  Bellot, 
bishop  of  Bangor.  In  1613  he  became  arch- 
deacon of  Dublin,  and  he  was  promoted  to  its 

I  see  in  1619.  Subsequently  he  was  an  Irish 
privy  councillor.  From  1634  till  death  he  was 
treasurer  of  Cashel.  He  revived  thecontroveisy 

'  regarding  the  primacy  of  Ireland,  and  on  the 
question  being  submitted  to  Strafford,  lord 
deputy,  the  precedency  was  given  to  Armiwh. 
Bulkeley  was  one  of  the  council  who  in  1&6 
issued  a  proclamation  confirmatory  of  peace 
concluded  in  that  month  between  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ormonde  and  the  Roman  catholics. 
For  resisting  the  act  prohibiting  the  use  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  he  was  in  1647 
committed  to  prison.  On  8  March  1649  it 
was  decreed  that  all  honours,  castles,  &c.  be- 
longing to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  should 
be  vested  in  General  Ireton,  president  of 
Munster.  The  archbishop  died  at  Tallaght 
on  8  Sept.  1660,  in  his  eighty-second  year, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
under  the  communion-table.  By  his  wife 
Alice,  daughter  of  Roland  Bulkeley  of  Con- 
way, he  left  issue.  He  was  the  author  of  s 
pamphlet,  'Proposals  for  sending  back  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Ireland.' 

[Wood's  Athena  Ozon.  (Bliss),  iv.  800-7; 
D' Alton's  Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dab- 
lin,  26S-7S  ;  Cotton's  Fasti  Eccles.  Hibem.  ii.  81 ; 
Ware's  Works,  ed.  Harris,  i.  364-6;  Fuller's 
Worthies  of  England,  sd.  Nichols,  ii.  £72 ;  Or- 
merod's  Cheshire:  Earwaker's  East  Cheshire.] 

T.  F.  H. 

BULKELEY,  Sib  RICHARD  (1633- 
1621),  knight,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Bulkeley  of  Cheadle  and  Beaumaris,  and 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Savage  of 
Clifton  and  Rocksavage,  Cheshire,  was  de- 
scended from  an  old  Cheshire  family  (see 
pedigree  in  Ormerod's  Cheshire,  ed.  Helsby, 
uL  628;  and  in  Earwaker's  Eeut  Chethire, 
L  181).    In  1661,  while  hia  father  was  still 
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elive,  he  was  appointed  coustable  of  Beau- 
maris, and  in  1670  he  was  elected  sheriff  for 
Anglesey.  He  represented  Anglesey  in  the 
parEamente  of  1562,  of  1571,  in  February 
1608-4,  and  in  AprU  1614.  His  first  wife 
was  Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Davenport  of  Bramhall,  Cheshire,  who  died 
on  21  Oct.  1573,  leaving  him  one  son 
and  one  daughter.  In  February  1576-7 
he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Burgh,  knight,  lord  Burgh  of  Gains- 
borough, and  the  day  preceding  the  mar- 
riage he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
By  the  second  marriage  he  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  From  entries  of  his 
children's  baptisms  at  Cheadle  it  would  ap- 
pear that  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  lifb  he 
chiefly  resided  there,  hut  latterly  he  seems 
to  have  preferred  his  Welsh  estate,  where  in 
1618  he  erected  the  mansion  of  Baron  Hill. 
He  was  a  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
a  member  of  her  household.  Near  London 
his  residence  was  at  Lewisham,  where  in  1677 
the  queen  '  went  a-maying '  (Nichols,  Pro- 
aresees  of  Elizabeth,  iii.  577).  He  succeeded 
in  retaining  her  friendship  till  the  last,  not- 
withstanding the  special  hostility  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester.  Having  been  appointed  chief 
ranger  of  Snowdon,  Leicester  attempted  to 
bring  within  the  limits  of  the  forest  most  of 
the  neeholders'  lands  in  the  counties  of  A  ngle- 
sey,  Caernarvon,  and  Merioneth.  The  scheme 
was  only  defeated  by  the  promptitude  and 
influence  of  Bulkeley ;  whereupon  Leicester 
in  revenge  accused  nim  before  the  council 
of  having  had  conferences  in  1686  with 
Thomas  Salisbury,  one  of  the  accomplices 
of  Anthony  Babington  [q.  v.]  (PEHnTAlfT, 
Tour  in  Wales,  ed.  Rhys,  iii.  391).  The 
queen,  however,  expressed  her  incredulity 
as  to  any  gnnmd  for  such  an  accusation, 
and  after  Bellot,  bishop  of  Bangor,  had  ex- 
amined into  the  matter,  Bulkeley  received 
his  liberty.  Subsequently^  accordmg  to  Pen- 
nant, the  earl's  retamers  hired  boats  with  the 
design  of  drowning  Bulbel«y  on  his  passage 
from  Westminster  to  London.  Having  been 
informed  of  their  designs,  Bulkeley  borrowed 
the  lord  mayor's  barge,  and  furnishing  it  with 
men,  drums,  and  trumpets,  rowed  down  to 
Greenwich,  where  the  court  was  held,  and  on 
landing  caused  the  drums  to  be  beat  and  the 
trumpets  to  be  sounded.  The  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter called  the  queen's  attention  to  the  strange 
conduct  of  Bulkeley,  but  when  Bulkeley 
stated  the  cause  of  it,  she  efiected  an  out- 
ward reconciliation  between  them  which 
lasted  till  the  earl's  death  shortly  afterwards. 
Bulkeley  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  his 
eldest  son  for  having  married  '  a  poor  cot- 
tager's daughter,'  and  refused  to  grant  him 


any  allowance  (CaL  State  Taper*,  Dom.  Ser. 
1608-10,  p.  182).  Li  1618  the  son's  widow 
sued  him  nir  an  allowuice,  and  for  slander- 
ing his  son's  mother  in  denying  the  validity 
of  the  marriage  {ihid.  1611-18,  p.  602),  and 
decision  was  given  for  an  annuity  of  592A 
(tJia.  1619-28,  p.  87).  Bulkeley  died  on 
28  June  1621,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
eight.  Possessing  great  wealth,  he  made  use 
of  it  in  the  encouragement  of  foreign  com- 
merce, and  in  supplying  himself  with  the  beet 
material  comforts  he  could  purchase.  He  was 
a  liberal  entertainer  of  strangers  passing  to 
and  from  Ireland.  He  is  said  to  nave  been 
'  of  goodly  person,  fair  of  complexion,  tall  of 
stature.  He  was  temperate  in  his  diet,  not 
drinking  of  healths.  In  his  habit  he  never 
changed  his  fashion,  but  always  wore  round 
breecnee  and  thick  bumbast  doublets,  though 
very  gallant  and  rich'  (Phnwaitt,  Tour  tn 
Wales,  ed.  Rhys,  iii.  889).  Shortly  after  his 
death  Thomas  Cheadle  and  Lady  Bulkeley 
were  put  on  their  trial  for  conspiring  to 
poison  him  (Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser. 
addenda,  1580-1626,  pp.  640-1).  They  were 
acquitted,  but,  on  the  ground  that  unfair  influ- 
ence had  been  used  to  secure  an  acquittal,  a 
new  trial  was  granted,  which  after  many  de- 
lays took  place  before  the  justice  of  assizes  for 
Anglesey  in  1634  {ibid.  1634-5,  p.  135).  The 
jury  found  them  not  guilty,  out  because 
Cheadle  had  used  undue  practices  to  hinder 
the  course  of  proceeding,  they  bound  him 
over  to  keep  tne  peace.  They  also  found 
that  the  evidence  pointed  to  the  probability 
that  Bulkeley  had  died  by  poison,  althougli 
it  was  not  such  as  infaUiolj  to  convince 
Betails  of  the  circumstances  of  the  trial  and 
the  evidence  on  one  side  and  the  other  are 
in  the  State  Papers  (tiui  1634-5,  p.  257). 

[Dann's  Heraldic  Visitations  of  WiUM,ii.  135; 
Ormerod's  Cheshire,  ed.  Belsby,  iii.  628 ;  Eu- 
waker's  East  Cheshire,  i.  181  ;  Pennant's  Tour  in 
Wales,  ed.  Rhys,  i.  4d,  iiL  388-94;  Parry's 
Eoyal  Visits  and  ftoarpsses  in  Wales,  2Dd  ed. 
817-18 ;  Notes  and  Queries,  1st  ser.  Ix.  12S,  353; 
State  Papers  (Dom.  Series).]  T,  F.  H. 

BULKELEY,  RICHARD  {d.  1650), 
royalist  general,  was  son  of  Thomas,  create 
Viscount  Bulkeley  of  Oaehel  by  patent  at 
Oxford  on  6  Jan.  1643-4,  and  of  Blanche, 
daughter  of  Robert  Coytmore  of  Coedmore, 
Carnarvon,  his  father's  tirstwife.  Lord  Bulke- 
ley (1586-1659)  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Bulkeley  [q.  v.Tby  his  second  wif^ 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  WUliam  Burgh,  lord 
Burgh. 

Bulkeley's  brief  appearance  in  history  is 
connected  with  the  attempt  made  in  16*8 
by  Lord  Byron  to  secure  Anglesey  and  rwsc 
North  Wales  for  the  king,  in  concert  with 
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Hmilton'sToyaJ^iitvaaion  of  England.  The 
first  object  -waa  aocompUahed,  but  the  in- 
trigoea  of  Williams,  aichbiBhop  of  York,  made 
OiU  sncceaa  futile  and  the  completion  of  the 
taak  impoeuble.  Bynm  alleges  that  the  arch- 
ftiahc^a  Hiain  instrument  was  the  ambition 
ot  Bulkeley, '  an  ignorant  and  -wiUol  yonng 
man'  (Oarendon  StaU  JPapen,  ii.  418). 
Williams  persoaded  him  that  it  was  not  for 
Ida  Bor  the  Welsh  nation's  honour  that  a 
■txanger,  aa  Byron  was,  should  command 
them;  uid  tbattjie  county  had  power  under 
th«  king's  commiaaion  of  array  to  choose  its 
own  commander,  and  Bulkeley  was  chosen 
aeeordiiiKly.  Byron  resolved  to  leave  the 
island;  met  before  dmng  so  he  wrote  to  a 
meeting  of  cavalier  gent&men,  declaring  the 
eonuusaion  he  had  m>m  the  Pnnce  of  Wales, 
sad  his  intention  of  conferring  the  command 
ft  tke  island  upon  BulkelOT.  To  this  letter 
■•  answer  was  returned.  The  pasUamaatary 
colonel,  MyttOB,  mastered  men  at  Bangor. 
Balkeley,  who  was  both  ignorant  himself  and 
mwilUjiff  to  be  advised  oy  others,  took  no 
ste^  to  defend  the  island,  and  neglected  the 
taay  ta^  of  intercepting  the  few  ooata  seut 
•rer  by  llytton.  Their  erews  surprised  the 
rpard,  and  the  whole  force  landed  unopposed. 
Balkeley  got  his  man  together,  fought,  'and 
was  presently  routed.'  He  took  lefnge  in  the 
eastw  <rf  Beaumaris  with  the  remnant  of  bis 
fitUowera, '  leaving  all  their  honea,  most  of 
tbeir  arms,  and  uie  plunder  of  the  whole 
island'  as  the  spoil  of  the  conquerors.'  The 
caMle  snrrendered  on  2  Oct.  1648.  On 
19  Feb.  1649-^0  Bulkelev  was  treacherously 
killed  by  Richard  Cheadle,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  major  in  the  parliament's  service. 
Earwaker  says  he  was  'IdUed  in  a  duel  on 
lAvaa  Sands'  (Earwaxsb,  £att  Chathire,  L 
18S).  Oheadle  was  executed  at  Conway 
(Whixblooxb  ;  Lodsb). 

[Ledge's  Peerage  of  Ireland  (Arehdall),  v.  26; 
CSarcodoa  State  Papers,  ii.  418,  fo.  ed. ;  White- 
locke'a  Memorials,  485.]  B.  0.  B. 

BUL-KEJLEr,  8iB  RICHARD  (1844- 
1710),  author,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Bolkelcv  of  Dunlavan,  conn^  Wicldow,  was 
edncsted  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
padaated  B.A.  in  1680,  and  M.A.  in  1681, 
baing  also  made  a  fellow  in  the  same  year. 
Ob  I  Marah  1660  ha  waa  specially  created 
&▲.  of  Ohrist  Church,  Oxford.  He  succeeded 
ia  1685  to  the  Irish  banmetey  which  had  been 
eoBferred  on  hia  &ther  in  1672,  and  was 
ILP.  tor  Feehard  (Wexford),  1692  till  death. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Society,  sod 
saKUg  ita  'Transactions'  are  to  be  found 
tbe  folkrwing  communications:  1.  In  ICS'i 
(Na  172)  'On  a  New  Sort  of  Caleeh,'  so 


constructed  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
overturn  it,  but  having,  as  is  mentioned  by 
Evelyn  (Diary,  ii.  242),  the  disadvantages 
that  it  would  hold  only  one  person^  that  it 
was  ready  to  take  fire  every  ten  miles,  and 
that  it  created  an  almost  insufferable  noise. 
2.  In  1698  (Na  199)  'An  Account  of  the 
GKadt's  Causeway '  (by  no  means  accurate). 
8.  In  1693  (No.  205)  '  About  Improvements 
to  be  made  in  Ireland  by  growmg  Maize.' 
4.  In  1698  (Na  212)  'On  the  Propagation 
of  Elmseed.'  Later  m  life  he  became  a  con- 
vert of  certain  French  enthusiasts  pretend- 
ing to  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  the  power  of 
working  miradee,  and  in  defence  of  their 
opinions  printed  'An  Answer  to  several 
Treatises  lately  published  on  the  subject  of  the 
Prophets,'  1708,  part  L ;  '  An  Impartial  Ao- 
oount  of  the  Prophets  of  the  Cevennes  in  a 
Letter  to  a  Friend,'  written  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  '  Prophetical  Extracts '  (1696  P)  ;  and 
to  'Warning  of  the  Spirit'  by  Abraham 
Whitro'  (1709)  wrote  a  preface,  '  which  is 
also  a  continuation  of  an  answer  to  diverse 
treatises  lately  written  on  the  subject.'  In 
support  of  the  pretensions  of  the  enthusiasts 
he  quoted  his  own  experience,  asserting  that 
I  he  had  been  cured  of  continuous  headache,  of 
'  stone,  and  of  rupture,  so  that  he  no  longer 
required  to  wear  a  truss.  It  was  also  as- 
serted that  he  dierished  the  confident  expeo- 
j  tation  of  being  cured  of  a  crooked  back,  a 
deformity  natural  to  him  (MS.  of  Dr.  Calamy, 
Biog.  Brit.  ed.  Kippis,  iii.  144).  Heame  (J^ 
UquMB,  L  149)  refers  to  an  Anne  Topham 
who  received  '  great  sums  of  money  from  Sir 
Richard  Bulkeley  to  carry  on  this  cheat.' 
Such  was  his  fanatical  devotion  to  the  sect, 
diat  he  had  formed  an  intention  of  selling 
his  estates  to  distribute  among  them,  when 
he  died  on  7  April  1710.  He  was  buried  in 
his  impropriate  church  in  Ewell,  Surrey, 
under  tne  altar,  where  there  is  a  monument 
to  him  and  his  wife  in  black  marble.  His 
house  at  Ewell,  Surrey,  was,  on  account  of 
his  debts,  sold  shortly  after  his  death. 

[VTaie's  Writers  of  Ireland,  ed.  Harris,  p.  263 ; 
AnbTe^r*!  Antiqiiities  of  Surrey,  ii.  220-1 ;  Le 
Keve's  Mononunta;  Lodge's  Irish  Peerage,  y. 
22-4.]  T.  F.  H. 

BULKELET,  Last  or  Mbs.  SOPHIA 
,  (JL  1688),  Jacobite,  was  a  younger  daughtw 
of  Walter  Stuart,  the  turd  son  of  Lord 
Blantyre,  her  elder  sister  being  the  celebrated 
court  beauty  Frances  Teresa,  'Mrs.  Stewart,' 
aftervards  married  to  Charles,  fifth  duke  of 
Richmond  (Gbaitser,  Biog.  Hitt.  iv.  184). 
In  1668,  on  Sunday,  SO  Aug.,  shortly  after 
her  sister's  marriage,  Sophia  btuart  was  seen 
by  Pepys  walking  in  St.  James's  Park  with 
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her  sUter  (Pepts's  Diary,  p.  632,  Chandos 
ed.),  when  she  was  pronounced  very  hand* 
some.  She  married  Henry  Bulkeley,  fourth 
son  of  Thomas,  the  first  viscount  Bulkelev 
of  Baron  Hill,  near  Beaumaris  (CoLLnrsB 
Peerage,  viii.  16),  master  of  the  household 
to  Charles  II  sud  J a,meBlI  (Note* and Querie», 
3rd  ser.  i.  69),  and  brother  of  Richard  Bulke- 
ley, d.  1660  [q.  v.]  This  marriage  placed 
Sophia  about  the  court,  and  was  followed  bv 
her  election  to  the  office  of  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  James  II's  queen.  About  1680  it 
was  thought  that  Godolphin  was  enamoured 
of  her,  a  report  referred  to  in  a  line  of  a  satire 
published  in  that  year,  'Bulkeley's  Gk>dol- 
phin's  only  care ; '  and  an  entry  in  the  '  Tre»- 
surv  Order  Book'  at  the  Customs,  D.  362, 
F.  303,  under '  Buckley,'  shows  some  payment 
to  her  (ib.)  during  a  stay  she  wajs  malung  in 
France.  In  1688  she  is  thought  to  have  been 
with  the  queen  at  the  birth  of  the  young 
James,  prince  of  Wales,  the  ground  for  this 
being  a  satire,  '  The  Deponents,'  ia  which 
there  is  a  passage — 

Then  painted  B ley  early  in  the  mom, 

Came  to  St.  James's  to  see  bis  highness  bom ; 
With  all  the  haste  she  conld  she  up  did  rise, 
Soon  dreea'd,  and  came  by  nine  a  dock  precise,  &e. 
(Siatt  Poem,  iii.  260-1.) 

Another  report  concerning  her  was  that  she 
was  put  into  the  Bastille,  after  the  flight  of 
James  and  his  queen  to  Versailles,  for  cor- 
respondence with  Qodolphin  (Gkakqbb,  su- 
pra, quoting  from  Dalbtxple'b  Memoriah, 
pt.  iL  p.  189).  She  had  six  children.  Of 
three  of  these  nothing  is  recorded ;  of  the 
others,  James  became  a  resident  in  France, 
and  left  a  family  there;  Charlotte  married 
Daniel,  viscount  Clare,  of  Ireland ;  and  Ann 
married  James,  duke  of  Berwick,  the  natural 
son  of  James  II. 

In  Bromley's  '  Cat.  of  Engraved  Portraits,' 
p.  109,  there  is  mention  of  a  portrait  of  Sophia 
Bulkeley  by  Ghiscar,  a  French  painter  who 
came  over  to  England  in  the  train  of  La  Que- 
rouaille,  duchess  of  Portsmouth  (Pnjtcrsxoir, 
Lives  ofPainten).  The  date  is  put  1761,  a 
typographical  error  for  1716,about  which  date 
it  IS  prooable  that  Sophia  Bulkeley  died. 

[Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  ser.  i.  69 ;  Collins's 
Peerage  of  England,  ed.  1812,  viii.  16;  Poems 
on  A&irs  of  State,  iii.  260-1 ;  Granger's  Biog. 
Hist.  ed.  1776,  iv.  184 ;  Bromley's  Catalogue  of 
Engraved  Portraits,  p.  109.]  J.  E. 

BULKLEY,  CHARLES  (1719-1797), 
baptist  minister,  the  fourth  son  of  Thomas 
Bulkley,  siUt  mercer  in  Ludgate  Street,  and 
Esther,  fourth  daughter  of  Matthew  Henry, 
the  commentator,  was  bora  in  London  18  Oct. 
1719.    His  early  education  was  under  Lan- 


caster, a  clergyman  at  Chester.    He  was 
trained  for  the  ministry  under  Doddridge, 
whose  Northampton  academy  he  entered  in 
1736.     His  first  settlement  was  with  the 
presbyterian  congregation  at  Welford,  Nor- 
thamptonshire.   From  this  he  soon  removed 
to  Colchester,  where  he  made  no  long  stay. 
Under   the   influence  of  John  Ashworth, 
I  brother  of  Caleb  Ashworth  [q.  v.],  he  em- 
i  braced  the  views  of  the  general  or  Arminiau 
,  baptists,  went  to  London,  and  was  immersed 
I  Ashworth  had  been  minister  of  the  baptist 
congregation  at  White's  Alley,  Little  Moor- 
fieldis ;  in  1743  Bulkley  was  the  successful 
candidate  (in  competition  with  Richard  Baron 
[q.  V.])  for  that  office,  but  he  soon  removed  to 
a  more  prominent  position,  and  Bulkley,  in 
1746,  succeeded  James  Foster  [q.  v.]  at  the 
Barbican,  carrying  with  him  bis  congregation 
firom  White's  Alley.  Some  years  later,  when 
Foster  retired  (January  1762)  from  the  Sun- 
day evening  lectureship  at  the  Old  Jewry, 
Bulkley  again  succeeded  nim.  This  says  much 
for  his  repute ;  yet  it  was  as  a  thinker,  not  as 
an  orator,  that  Bulkley  shone.    He  came 
round,  after  Foster's  death,  to  the  more  liberal 
view  of  the  eucharistic  ordinance  known  as 
'  mizt  communion,'  and  was  taken  to  task  for 
it  bv  Ghrantham  Eillingworth,  a  leading  gme- 
ral  baptist  layman  of  Norwich.  He  is  reported 
to  have  had  a  crowded  audience  at  the  Old 
Jewry  for  some  few  years.  In  1779  the  gene- 
ral baptist  cause  in  London  was  declining. 
Bulkleys  congregation  associated  with  three 
others  in  building  a  small  meeting-house  in 
Worship  Street,  Finsbury  (removed  1878; 
congregation  now  at  Bethnal  Qreen).    With 
two  exceptions,  all  of  Bulkley's  publications 
were  iaeiud  before  this  removal    His 'Notes' 
on  Bolingbroke's  philosophical  writings  (be- 
gan  in  the '  Evening  Advertiser,'  April  to  Sep- 
tember 1764)  attracted  some  attention,  but 
are  now  forgottm.    He  pursued  the  active 
exercise  of  his  ministry  till  his  death,  though 
paralysis  in  1796  shattered  his  health  and 
afiected  his  speech.    Bulkley  died  on  16  April 
1797,  and  was  buried  on  26  April  in  the 
gravevard  behind  the  meeting-house  in  Wor- 
ship Street.    He  married  in  1749  Ann  Fiske, 
of  Ookhester  (died  August  1783),  but  had  no 
issue.  He  published :  1. '  A  Vindlcationof  my 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  on  the  subject  of  Ridicule,' 
&C.,  1761, 4to  (in  replyto  John  Brown,  1716-- 
1766  [q.  V.])    3.  '  A  Vindication  of  my  Lord 
ShaftesDury,  on  the  snlgects  of  Moroli^  and 
Religion,  &c.,'  1762,  4to  (continuation  of  the 
preceding).  &  <  Discourses,'  1762, 8vo  (fifteen 
m  number ;  reissued  1760).   4  '  Notes  on  the  j 
Philosophical  Writings  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  i 
In  Three  Ports,'  &c.,  1766, 8vo.   6.  <  Chi  the  j 
Earthquake  tt  Lisbon,'  1766, 8vo.    6.  'The 
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NttmeuidNeoeaaitjofNational  Repentance,' 
US6,  8ra  7.  'OlMervaUona  upon  Natural 
BeligioB  and  Christiaaity,  &o.,'  1767,  4to 
(int^ly  to  Bishop  Sherlock's  'Discourses'). 
i  'The  Christian  Minister,'  1768, 12mo  (ser- 
Bwos).  9.  'Sermons  on  Public  Occasions/ 
1761, 6ro.  10. '  The  Oeconomy  of  the  Ghiepel, 
a  Foot  Books,'  17^  large  4to  (intended  as  a 
eomplete  body  of  di-vinity ;  has  a  remarkable 
miaeription  Utt).  11.  'Discourses  on  the 
Ambles,  &c.,and  the  Miracles,  &e.,'  1770-1, 
8to,  4  vols.  12.  'Catechetical  Exercises,' 
1774, 12mo.  18.  'Preface  to  Notes  on  the 
BiUs,'  1791,  8to,  and  Tarious  single  sermons. 
Posthnmoos  were :  14.  '  An  Apology  for  Hu- 
niB  Nature,' n.  d.  12mo  (prefatory  address  to 
William  Wilberfonse,  by  John  Evans,  M.A., 
dited  2  Oct.  1797).  15. '  Notes  on  the  Bible,' 
1808, 8ro,  3  Ttds.  (edited,  with  Memoir  pre- 
fixad  to  voL  iii.,  by  Jodiaa  Toulmin,  D.D. 
Hw  'Notes'  are  not  original,  but  a  body  of 
UlnstiatiTe  passa^  selected  from  a  wide 
tuge  of  reading  in  classical,  rabbinical,  pa^ 
lastic,  and  later  authors). 

[BmufB  Fanersl  Sermon  andlifb,  1797 ;  Tool- 
ni'i  Memoir,  180S ;  Tomer's  lives  of  Eminent 
Uiiurians,  1840,  i.200;  Lawrence's  Besoendants 
of  P.  Henty,  1844,  p.  S  (needs  correction).') 

A.&. 

BULKLEY,  PETER  (1688-1609),  di- 
fke,  came  of  a  branch  of  the  old  Cheshire 
bsuly  of  that  name,  their  immediate  ances- 
tor) having  been  seated  at  Woore  in  Shrop- 
•liiie.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Bulkley,  D.D.,  prebendary  of  Lich- 
field and  rector  of  Odellin  Bedfordshire,  by 
Us  wife  Olyff  Irbv,  a  daughter  of  the  en- 
nobled house  of  Irby  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
«hi  (W.  M.  Habtbt,  Iliitory  of  WiUqi 
Bmidred,  pp.  864-6 ;  HuruAir,  Early  Purl- 
t»  Settler*  of  the  CoUmy  qf  Connecticut,  p. 
379).  Bom  at  Odell  on  31  Jan.  1682-3, 
lis  matiiculated,  when  about  sixteen  years 
of  sge,  at  St.  John's  Coll^,  Cambridge,  of 
^uck  society  he  became  a  fellow.  He  took 
Ut  HjSl.  degree  in  1608,  and  is  said,  but  on 
doobtfnl  authority,  to  have  proceeded  B.D. 
In  January  161^20,  by  the  death  of  his 
^ber,  he  succeeded  to  the  living  of  OdelL 
in  iddition  to  a  considerable  estate,  and 
Oder  the  liberal  rule  of  Lord-keeper  Wil- 
buu,  then  bisliop  of  T.inn«lnj  and  his  dio- 
eeatn,  lemaiaed  unmolested  for  fifteen  yeeurs, 
ittboiwh  he  was  well  known  to  ha  ve  inherited 
Us&ther's  distaste  to  a  too  rigid  observance 
ofcenmoniaL  When  Laud  bMiame  primate, 
Balkley  was  immediately  informea  against 
ttd  u  proinptly  silenced  by  the  vicar-general 
ar  Nathanid  Brent  Perceiving  little  pro- 
•pwt  of  ever  being  allowed  to  resume  the 


duties  of  his  ministry  here,  Bulkley  sold  his 
estate,  and  in  the  summer  of  1636  embarked 
with  three  of  his  sons  for  New  England.  For 
the  more  perfect  deception  of  the  government 
spies  he  had  sent  on  nis  wife  ana  the  rest  of 
his  children  some  weeks  before  (Savasb,  G*- 
^nealoffieal  Dictionary,  i.  290-2).  After  a  brief 
,  sta;^  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Bulkley, 
taking  with  him  some  trusted  planters,  moved 
up  further  into  the  woods,  and  in  1636  founded 
a  settlement  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Concord.  Here,  on  6  July  of  the  same  year, 
he  formed  the  twelfth  church  which  had  been 
established  in  the  colony,  and  in  April  1637 
was  appointed  one  of  the  moderators  of  the 
synod,  the  other  being  the  still  more  celebrated 
lliomas  Hooker. 

Bulkley  died  at  Concord  on  9  March 
1668-9.  An  exact  copy  of  his  very  curious 
will  is  to  be  found  in  voL  x.  of  the  '  New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Regis- 
tery  pp.  167-70. 

He  married,  firstly,  Jane,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Allen  of  Goldington  in  Bedford- 
shire, and  by  her,  who  died  at  OdeU  in  1626, 
had  nine  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  son, 
John,  graduated  at  Harvard  as  M.A.  in 
1642,  and,  returning  to  England,  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  parliamentary  committee  to  the 
rectory  of  Fordham,  Essex.  He  is  Walker's 
'  certam  Independent  of  New  England '  {Sk^- 
ferinffs  of  the  Clergy,  pt.  iL  p.  380).  Being 
ejected  in  1662,  he  removed  to  Wapping, 
where  he  practised  physic  with  success  for 
several  years.  He  died  at  St.  Katherine's, 
near  the  Tower,  in  1689  (Calaht,  Voncomf. 
Memorial,  ed.  S.  Palmer,  1802,  ii.  200).  After 
remaining  a  widower  for  eight  years,  Bulk- 
ley  took  ror  his  second  wife  Grace,  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Chetwode,  knight,  of  Odell 
(Q.  Baibb,  Northamptonihire,  i.  740),  who 
brought  him  a  family  of  three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  After  Bulkley's  death  his  widow 
removed  to  New  London,  where  she  died  on 
21  April  1669.  Cotton  Mather  has  fpywa  a 
pleasmg  sketch  of  Bulkley's  life  {Ma^natia 
Chri»tiAmerioana,\ik.  iii.  pp.  96-8).  His  only 
publicationis entitled  'The Gospel-Covenant, 
or  the  Covenant  of  Grace  Opened,'  4to, 
London,  1646,  pp.  383  (second  and  enlarged 
edition,  4to,  London,  1661.  pp.  432.  Tlurd 
edition,  4to,  London,  1674).  This  work  is 
composed  of  sermons  preached  at  Concord 
upon  Zechariah  Ix.  11,  '  the  blood  of  thy 
covenant,'  and  obtained  an  extensive  popu- 
larity. It  is  dedicated  in  affectionate  terms 
to  Oliver  St.  John,  then  solicitor-general,  and 
afterwards  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas, 
of  whose  kindness  and  bounty  Bulldey  makes 
grateful  mention  in  his  will,  '  his  liberality 
having  been  a  great  help  and  support  unto 
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me  in  these  my  later  timee,  &  many  Straytes.' 
Cotton  Mather  also  prints  some  of  Bulkley's 
Latin  verses,  but  tney  do  not  give  us  any 
favoDrable  idea  of  his  classical  attainments. 
[W.  Allen's  American  Biw.  Diet.,  8rd  edit, 
pp.  169-60;  S.  F.  Drake's  Diet,  of  American 
Biography,  pp.  139-40 ;  Brook's  laves  of  the 
PuritaoB,  iii.  318-19 ;  Keal's  Hist,  of  the  Puri- 
tans (1822),  ii.  239.]  Q.  Q. 

BXJUj,  DANIEL  (^.  1657-1681),  silenced 
minister,  was  elected  pastor  of  Stoke  Newini^ 
ton  on  27  Sept.  1667  (WUliam  Heath,  the 
rector,  was  under  Bequestration)in  the  room 
of  Thomas  Manton,  afterwards  I).D.  Crom- 
well confirmed  the  appointment  oh  26  Nov. 
At  the  Restoration  Heath  was  reinstated  in 
the  living,  but  Bull  did  not  leave  Newing- 
ton,  and  continued  to  preach  there  till  the 
Uniformity  Act,  1662.  It  puzzles  Palmer 
that  in  the  London  collection  of  farewell 
sermons  he  is  described  as  of  Newington 
Ghreen.  This  probably  means  that  he  left 
the  rectory  to  reside  on  the  green,  but  was 
still  allowed  to  lecture  at  the  parish  church 
afterHeath  had  resiuned  possession.  Perhaps 
he  acted  as  Heath's  curate;  in  any  case  he 
is  more  properly  described  as  silenced  than 
as  ejected.  Bull  was  probably  the  founder 
of  the  presbyterian  congregation  at  Newing- 
ton Qreen.  "We  find  him  as  colleague  with 
John  Howe  as  pastor  of  the  presbyterian  con- 
gregation at  Silver  Street.  Here  he  fell  into 
some  immorality,  of  which  we  have  no  particu- 
lars, but  it  wassuificiently  grave  to  extmguish 
his  career.  Howe's  sermon, '  A  Discourse  of 
Charity  in  reference  to  other  Men's  Sins' 
(1  Cor.  ziii.  6),  appended  to  his  *  Thought- 
fulness  for  the  Morrow,'  1681, 8vo,  was  csuled 
forth  by  this  painful  case,  which  Calamy 
speaks  of  as  a  '  jingle  instance '  among  the 
nonconformists  of  1662.  Bull  was  probably 
living  at  the  date  (1702)  of  Calamy's  first 
edition.  In  the  second  edition  is  a  note  by 
Samuel  Stancliff,  formerly  minister  at  Ro- 
therhithe,  who  strongly  affirms  Bull's  peni- 
tence. His  two  sermons  are  in  'Farewell 
Sermons  by  London  Ministers,  &&,'  1668, 
8vo  (John  xiv.  16,  and  Acts  xx.  82). 

[Walker's  Sufferings  of  theaergy,  1714,  pbii. 
p.  171;  Calamy's  Abridgment,  1702,  p.  281; 
Account,  1713,  p.  471 ;  Palmer's  Honcon£  Me- 
morial, 1802,  ii.  468  sq.,  467.]{  A.  O. 

BULL,  GEORGE  (1684-1710),  bishop  of 
St.  David  a.  belonged  to  an  old  S<anersetsnire 
family,  and  was  bom,  26  Match  1634,  in  the 
parish  ofSt.Cuthbert,  Wells.  His  &ther  dedi- 
cated him  to  the  Christian  ministry  at  the 
font,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  this  lutil  he  had 
been  ordained.  He  was  educated  first  in  the 
grammar  school  at  Wells,  and  then  in  the  | 


free  school  at  Tiverton  under  Mr.  Sunad 
Butler,  a  noted  scholar  in  his  day.  Befora 
he  was  fourteen  years  old  he  w«at  into  resi- 
dence at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  diligent  at  the 
university,  though  he  won  tM  regard  ot  two 
eminent  men  there — Dr.  Conant,  rector  of 
the  college,  and  Bishop  Prideauz.  He  also 
became  during  his  undergraduate  days  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Cliffocd,  afterwards 
the  lord  high  treasurer  of  England.  In  1619, 
while  yet  a  lad  of  fifteen,  he  refused  to  take 
the  '  engagement.'  followmg  the  example  of 
his  tutor,  Mr.  AckUmd.  The  tutor  and  pupil 
left  the  university  together,  and  settled  at 
North  Cadbury  in  Somersetshire,  and  Bull 
was  more  indnstrious  here  than  at  the  uni- 
versity. He  was  also  here  brought  more 
closely  under  the  influence  of  an  excellent 
sister.  He  was  next  persuaded  to  place  him- 
self under  the  guidance  of  a  Mr.  William 
Thomas,  rector  of  Ubley,  a  puritan  divine. 
Bull,  however,  was  not  so  mueh  influenced 
by  Mr.  William  Thomas  aa  by  his  son,  Mr. 
Samuel  Thomas,  who  took  the  opposite  views 
to  those  of  his  father,  and  directed  Bull  to 
read  such  divines  as  Hooker,  Hammond,  sad 
Jeremy  Taylor.  On  leaving  Mr.  TlKima& 
Bull  applied  to  Dr.  Skinner,  the  ejected 
bishop  of  Oxford,  for  episcopal  ordination, 
and  was  ordained  by  him  deacon  and  priest 
the  same  day,  when  he  was  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  After  his  ordination  he  took 
the  small  living  of  St.  George's,  near  Bristol, 
from  which,  as  its  value  was  only  3W.  a  year, 
it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  eject 
him.  Here  he  was  very  diligent  in  his 
parish  work,  and  spent  more  thui  the  value 
of  the  living  upon  the  poor.  He  had  some 
little  trouble  with  the  quakers,  but  won  the 
esteem  of  the  great  majority  of  his  parishio- 
ners. Bull,  like  Sanderson'and  others,  used 
the  church  prayers,  which  he  knew  by  heart, 
without  the  book.  He  used  to  spend  two 
months  every  year  at  Oxford  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  the  libraries  there,  and  on 
his  way  to  and  from  the  university  he  always 
visited  Sir  William  Master  of  Cirencester. 
On  those  occasions  he  was  wont  to  help  the 
inctunbent,  Mr.  Alexander  Gregory,  whose 
daughter  Bridget  he  married  on  Asomsioa 
day,  1668.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ^te- 
seated  to  the  rectory  of  Suddington  St. 
Mary's,  near  Cirencester,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Lady  Pool,  the  lady  of  the  manor. 
In  1659  the  rectory  at  Suddington  became 
one  of  the  many  places  of  meetmg  at  '^'^^ 
the  friends  of  the  exiled  dynasty  assfflnbled 
to  concert  measures  for  the  reetoratkm  of 
King  Charles.  Bull  was  accustomed  to  assist 
his  latber-in-law  in  the  church  servicee  st 
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GbmceRter,  and  he  -was  so  acceptable  to  the 
parifrfiionere,  that  when  the  living  became 
Tacaat  they  were  most  anxious  that  he 
dioald  socceed  to  it ;  but  he  steadily  lefosed 
to  allow  any  efforts  to  be  made  on  his  bdialf. 
Ib  1862  he  was  TOPseented  to  the  -vicarsffe  of 
9addinRton  St.  Peter's  by  the  lord  <uum- 
edkr  (Clarendon),  at  the  request  of  Th. 
Nidtolson,  bishop  of  Gloucester.  This  being 
a  e(mt%wus  parish,  he  was  able  to  hold  it 
wMi  Snddingtan  St.  Mary's.  The  united 
inoomM  of  wn  two  parieiies  did  not  exceed 
lOGf,  a  year  net;  and  the  two  villages  to- 
eetber  ud  not  contain  more  than  thirty 
mwifai  At  SnddingtoB  he  wmte  his  first 
hook,  tiM  'Harmonia  Apostolica,'  in  which 
he  attempted  to  reconcile  the  apparent  di»- 
etefianeies  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  on 
the  relationship  of  faith  and  good  works  in 
ritnatjan  justification.  He  ulvocated  the 
principle  that  St  Paul  ot^ht  to  be  inter- 
pnted  by  St.  James,  not  St.  James  by  St. 
FkdI,  en  the  ground  that  St.  James  wrote 
htest,  and  was  piwnmably  acquainted  with 
Sk  INinl'a  teaching.  Bishop  Morley  wrote  a 
pastoral  letter  to  his  clergv  against  Bull; 
Dr.  Barlow,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
lectured  against  him  at  Qxfora  ;  Dr.  Tully, 
prinorpal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  wrote  an 
answer,  in  which  he  ia  said  to  have  been 
«»ri«t»J  by  Morley  and  Barlow;  ChadM 
Gataker,  son  of  Thomas  Gktaker,  well  known 
fiomlns  treadse' On  Lots,' and  Thomaa  Tru- 
man and  Jdm  Toombee,  nonconformists, 
■ho  wrote  against  him.  The  'Harmonia 
Apostolica '  was  published  in  1669-70,  and 
hit '  Bxamen  Censurs '  (his  repl^  to  Gatsker), 
aad  lufl  '  Apologia  pro  Harmonia '  (his  reply 
to  Bai-low)  in  1676.  His  greatest  work  oif 
aU,  too,  if  not  actually  an  answer  to,  was 
called  forth  by,  his  assailants.  His  advocacy 
of  the  necessity  of  good  works  caused  his 
■dveorsaries  to  insinuate  that  he  was  a 
Socinian.  To  vindicate  himself  from  this 
ehaTse,  Bull  wrote  his  memorable  '  Defensio 
fSdm  Nieteme.'  It  was  finished  in  1680,  bat 
was  ofliBSisd  in  vain  to  three  publishers.  BuU 
viote,  -we  are  told,  several  works  which 
aever  saw  the  light,  and  the  '  Defensio '  was 
ail  but  consignai  to  the  same  limbo.  But 
happily  he  showed  his  manuscript  to  a  friend, 
who  persuaded  him  to '  take  it  out  of  the  grave ' 
tad  show  it  to  Dr.  Jane,  res^us  professor  of 
diviiii^  at  Oxford.  The  professor  recognised 
the  value  of  the  work,  and  showed  it  to  the 
(■moos  Dr.  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford  and  dean 
cS  Christ  Church,  who  nobly  undertook  the 
whole  cost  of  the  publication.  When  it  was 
printed  in  1686,  it  was  most  favourably  re- 
esived ;  its  &me  extended  to  foreign  lands ; 
it  was  mentioned  with  prai.'w  by  the  great 


Bossnet,  bidtop  of  Meauz,  who^  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Jurieu,  referred  his  adversary 
to  '  that  Learned  English  protestant.  Dr.  Bull.' 
The  'Defensio'  was  a  very  seasoimble  as 
well  as  a  very  valuable  work ;  for  not  only 
the  antitrinitarians,  but  also  s<xne  of  the 
believers  in  the  Trinity — notably  Petavius 
the  Jesuit,  and  Episcopius — denied  that  the 
ante-Nicraie  fathers  held  the  same  doctrines 
as  those  which  were  established  at  the 
council  of  Nicma.  Bull  took  upon  himself 
to  prove  that  they  did.  The  '  Defensio '  was 
written  in  excdient  Latin.  It  still  remains 
the '  locus  classicus '  of  that  particular  branch 
of  the  great  trinitarian  controversy  with 
which  it  exclusively  deals,  and  the  objections 
whi(^  have  been  raised  against  it  seem,  partly 
at  least,  to  have  risen  from  what  really  is  one 
of  its  chief  merits.  Bull  showed  great  self- 
restraint  in  never  being  tempted  to  diveive 
from,  his  proper  subject  (the  opinions  of  the 
ante-Nicene  fathers)  into  any  of  the  other 
numeirous  questions  connectea  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity ;  and  consequently  those 
who  have  looked  for  a  satisfactory  reply  to 
any  question  except  that  to  which  Bull  con- 
fined himself,  have  not  foimd  what  they 
wanted.  Bull's  next  work,  the  'Judicium 
EcclesitB  Catholicss,'  thou^  not  published 
until  nine  years  after  the  'Defensio'  (1694), 
must  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the 
earUer  work.  Episcopius  held  that  the 
Nicena  fathers  did  not  consider  a  belief  in 
our  Lord's  true  and  proper  divinity  as  an 
indispensable  term  of  catholic  communion; 
Bull  wrote  the '  Judicium '  to  prove  that  they 
did.  His  latest  work  on  the  trinitarian 
question,  entitled  'Primitiva  et  Apostolica 
Traditio,' was  directed  against  the  opinion  of 
Daniel  Zwicker,  that  Christ's  divimty,  pre- 
existence,  and  incarnation  were  inventions  of 
early  heretics.  The  three  works  are,  in  fact, 
a  sort  of  trilogy.  Another  work,  though  not 
actually  a  part  of  the  same  subject,  obviously 
aroee  from  it.  Robert  Nelson,  Bull's  pupil 
and  bi<^frapher,  encouraged  by  the  favour^ 
able  remarks  which  Bossuet  had  made  upon 
the  '  Defensio,'  sent  the  great  Frendi  prelate 
a  copy  of  Uie  'Judicinia.'  Bossuet  was 
equally  pleased  with  this  work,  and  showed 
it  to  his  brother  prelates ;  and  Bull  had  the 
unique  honour  (for  an  Anglican  divine)  of 
receiving  '  the  unfeigned  congratulations  of 
the  whole  clergy  of  France  assembled  at 
St.  Glermain's  U)T  the  great  service  he  had 
done  to  the  catholic  church  by  defending 
the  determination  of  the  necessity  of  believ- 
ing the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God.'  At  the 
same  time,  Bossuet  expressed  his  wonder  as 
to  what  Bull  meant  by  ,the  word  '  catholic,' 
and  why  it  was  that  he  remained  separated 
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from  the  unity  of  Rome.  Bull  had,  of  course, 
a  sufficient  answer  from  his  own  point  of 
view  to  give  to  these  questionB,  and  he  gave 
it  in  a  treatise  entitled  '  The  Comiptions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,'  the  most  popular,  pei^ 
haps,  and  the  liveliest  of  all  his  works. 

Bull  was  rector  of  Suddington  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  had  to  encounter  much  oppo- 
sition from  his  dissenting  parishioners ;  and 
though  he  was  quite  strong  and  conciliatory 
enough  to  hold  his  own,  he  must  have  suffered 
much  wony  in  the  process.  Immediately 
after  the  puhlication  of  the  '  Defensio '  Bull  a 
prospects  Deean  to  brighten.  He  had  been  pre- 
sented in  1678  to  a  prebend  of  small  value 
at  Gloucester  by  the  lord  chancellor  (the 
Earl  of  Nottingham),  to  whom  in  gratitude 
he  dedicated  his  great  work.  In  1686  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Avening,  a 
living  of  about  double  the  value  of  the  two 
Sudmngtons.  The  increase  of  income  was 
most  acceptable ;  for  though  he  had  a  small 
patrimony  besides  his  living,  it  is  clear  that 
he  was  straitened  in  his  means.  His  first 
work  at  Avening  was  to  rebuild  the  par- 
sonage-house, which  had  been  burnt  down. 
He  had  some  little  trouble  with  his  new 
parishioners,  but  he  succeeded  there,  as  he 
nad  done  elsewhere,  in  living  it  down.  In 
1686  he  was  appointed  by  Archbishop  San- 
croft  to  the  archdeaconry  of  LlandaK  The 
archdeaconry  was  the  archbishop's  '  option.' 
He  was  also,  on  the  nomination  of  his  old 
friend  Bishop  Fell,  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  D.D.  at  Oxford  without  the  payment  of 
the  usual  fees,  although  he  had  never  taken 
any  university  degree.  After  the  Revolution 
he  was  placed  on  the  commission  of  peace, 
and  continued  to  act  as  a  magistrate  until 
he  was  made  a  bishop.  A  general  effort  was 
then  being  made  to  induce  magistrates  to 
enforce  the  laws  against  immorality  and  pro- 
faneness ;  this  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  societies  for  the  reformation  of  manners, 
of  which  Bull  was  an  ardent  supporter,  and 
to  help  on  this  work  was  the  avowed  object 
for  which  Bull  undertook  his  magisterial 
duties.  In  March  1704-6  Bull  was  appointed 
bishop  of  St.  David's.  His  age  and  inmmities 
prevented  him  from  being  an  active  prelate. 
He  once  formed  a  plan  for  making  a  tour  of 
his  diocese,  but  a  severe  illness  detained  him 
at  Brecknock,  where  he  resided,  and  his  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  (afterwards  archdeacon)  Stevens, 
and  Mr.  Powell  went  as  his  commissioners 
to  deliver  his  charge.  Heame  writes  in  his 
'  Diary,'  under  date  7  Feb.  1706-7,  that '  when 
the  Bill  for  Security  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  read  ...  Dr.  Suit  sate  in  the  Lobby 
of  the  House  of  Lords  all  the  while  smoking 
his  Pipe '  (fijuiBira,  Collectioiu,  I.  824,  Oxford 


Hist.  Soc.)  He  held  the  see  only  torn  years, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  was  ob- 
Tiousfy  failing.  He  died  17  Feb.  1700-10,  and 
was  buried  at  Brecknock,  where  his  widow 
spent  the  brief  remainder  of  her  days.  His 
bfe  was  written  shortly  after  his  decease  by 
Robert  Nelson,  who  is  said  to  have  shortened 
his  own  life  by  tjie  asstduous  pains  he  bestowed 
upon  this  labour  of  love. 

The  dates  and  drcumstanoes  of  pabliea- 
tion  of  Bull's  works  have  been  already 
noticed.  The  whole  of  the  Latin  works  were 
collected  and  edited  by  Dr.  Ernest  Grabe  in 
1703,  with  a  pre&ce  and  many  annotations 
by  the  editor,  which  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  author.  The  edition  is  in  one  volume 
folio.  These  works  have  been  translated  into 
English  at  various  times.  A  translation  of  the 
'Harmonia  Apostolica'  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Wilkinson  of  Ghreat  Honghton  in 
1801.  The  '  Harmonia,' '  Ezamen  Oansone,' 
'  Defensio,'  and  '  Judicium '  form  part  of  the 
'Library  of  Anglo-Oatholic  Theology'  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  184Si-66.  The  'Opinion 
of  the  Catholic  Church,'  a  translation  of  the 
'  Judicium,'  was  published  with  a  memoir  of 
Bull's  life  bv  T.  Rankin  in  1826,  and  a  full 
edition  of  all  the  works  of  Bull  (including 
the  sermons  and  Nelson's  Life),  '  ooUected 
and  revised  by  the  Rev.  E.  Burton,'  was  pub- 
lished, in  seven  volumes  octavo,  at  the  Cla- 
rendon Press,  Oxford,  in  1827.  The  'Cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church  of  Rome'  vras  so 
popular  that  it  reached  a  fourth  edition  in 
1714.  It  was  translated  into  Italian,  and 
passed  through  more  than  one  edition  in  that 
tongue.  'A  Companion  to  Candidates  for 
Orders,  or  the  Glreat  Importance  of  the 
Priestly  Office,'  by  Bull,  was  published  after 
his  death,  in  1714.  He  also  \m  orders  to  his 
son  Robert  to  publish  his  sermons  after  his 
death.  This  was  accordingly  done.  They 
are  only  twenty  in  number,  but  they  deal 
with  curious  and  interesting  subjects  in  an 
interesting  manner.  '  On  the  Middle  State,' 
'  On  the  low  and  mean  earthly  condition  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  as  contrasted  with 
her  primitive  and  proper  title  of  Mother  of 
God,^  '  On  S.  Paul's  Thorn  in  the  Flesh  and 
the  Cloke  he  left  at  Troas,'  '  On  the  Exist- 
ence and  Ministration  of  Angels,'  'On  De- 
grees of  Glory  in  Christ's  Heavenly  King- 
dom,' are  the  titles  of  some  of  them.  The 
most  popular  is  his  visitation  sermon,  'Con- 
cerning the  Difficulty  and  Danger  of  the 
Priestly  Office,'  which  covers  the  same  gro  und 
as  the  '  Companion '  above  mentioned. 

[Nelson's  Life  of  Bishop  Bull ;  Bull's  Works, 
piissim;  Biog.  Brit.  (Kippis),  ii.  696;  Claane 
Preachers  of  the  English  Chnteb,  St.  Jtmti 
Lectures,  2nd  series.]  J.  H.  O. 
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BULL,  HENBY  (A  1575  P),  tbeological 
writer,  a  native  of  Warwickshire,  was  a 
iemj  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  In  1536, 
and  full  fellow  and  B.A.  in  1640.  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  party  in  the 
eoOege  that  desired  religious  reformation, 
and  on  one  occasion,  with  the  help  of  Thomas 
Bentham,  afterwards  bishop  or  Lichfield, 
snatched  the  censer  from  the  hand  of  the 
officiating  priest.  When  Mary  came  to  the 
throne  a  vuitation  of  the  college  was  held, 
and  on  28  Oct.  1663  the  Tisitors  deprived 
Boll  of  his  fellowship.  Wood  says  that  he 
went  into  e:ule.  Strype,  however,  states 
that  he  lived  quietly  at  home,  continuing 
steadfast  in  the  reformed  faith  (Memorials, 
rn.  i.  83).  After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
he  held  two  or  three  benefices  (Wood).  He 
died  probably  in  1576,  and  certainly  before 
the  publication  of  his  translation  of  Luther's 
•  Gommentary  on  the  Psalms'  in  1677.  He 
edited  the '  Apol(^ '  of  Bishop  Hooper,  with 
a  preftoe,  in  15^,  and  in  the  same  year 
Hooper's  'Exposition  of  Psalm  xxiii.'  Al- 
though he  also  prepared  the  bishop's  com- 
mentaries on  three  other  Psalms,  these  were 
no*  published  until  after  his  death,  when 
tfaej  were  printed,  together  with  the  work  on 
Ptalm  xziiL,  under  tne  title  '  Certeine  com- 
fortable Expositions  of  .  .  .  Master  John 
Hooper  on  Psalms  28,  62,  72,  77,  gathered 

5'  Mr.  H.  B.,'  1680.  He  was  also  the  editor 
'  Christian  Praiers  and  Holy  Meditacions.' 
The  first  copy  of  this  work  mentioned  by 
Herbert,  Lowndes,  and  others  is  that  printed 
by  H.  Middelton  in  1670.  This,  however, 
is  stated  on  the  title-pa^  to  have  been  'lately 
angmented.'  Its  original  probably  was  a 
book  which  W.  Powell  received  license  to 
print  in  1566,  and  which  took  its  title, 
'  Lidley'a  Prayers,'  from  part  of  Bull's  col- 
lection. '  Christian  Praiers '  was  reprinted 
in  1684, 1692,  and  at  other  dates.  It  has 
also  been  reprinted  in  a  separate  volume  by 
the  Parker  Society.  Bull  translated  frvm 
Luther's  Latin  '  A  Commentarie  on  the  Fif- 
tene  PuJmes  called  Ptalmi  Gradvaan  . . . 
translated  out  of  Latine  into  English  by 
fiEenry  BvU ,'  printed  by  Thomas  Vsutroullier, 
1577,  -with  a  preface  by  Foxe  the  martyrolo- 
giat.  In  this  preface  Foxe  says  that  Bull, 
now '  departed,  made  a  vow  to  do  this  work, 
that  he  received  much  spritual  consolation 
from  it,  and  that  '  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
continue  his  life  till  this  vowed  work  was 
folly  finished.' 

rWood's  Athena  Ozod.  ^liss),  i.  424,  Anti- 
qmties  of  Oxford  (Gotch),  ii.  lOfi,  121 ;  Strype's 
Anaab,  I.  i.  310.  £44,  Hemorials,  ni.  i.  82; 
Boll's  Christian  Prayers,  preface  (Parker  See.); 
Day's  Privata  ^^yers,  preface  (Parker  See.) ; 


Hooper's  Latin  Works,  182,  fiSl  (Parker  Soe.) ; 
Bull  8  CommentArie  on  the  Fiftene  PBalmes  (ed. 
1677),  Foze's  preface ;  Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit.  138.] 

W.  H. 

BULL,  JOHN  (1668P-1628),  musician, 
was,  as  Wood  {Bodl.  MSS.,  Wood,  19,  D  4) 
states, '  of  the  same  family,  as  it  seems,  with 
those  of  his  name  in  Somersetshire.'  Ac- 
cording to  the  pedigree  of  the  Bulls  of 
Peglinch  or  Peyhnch  in  the  parish  of  Wel- 
low  (which  is  to  be  found  in  the  visitation 
of  Somersetshire  held  in  1623),  he  mav  be 
identified  with  the  John  Bull  who  is  there 
described  as  the  third  son  of  John  Bull  of 
Peylinch,  though  it  must  be  stated  that  this 
surmise  is  not  corroborated  by  a  cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  parish  register.  He  was 
one  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
under  William  Blitheman  [q.v.],  wno  'spwed 
neither  time  nor  labour  to  advance  his 
natural  talent.  On  24  Dee.  1682  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  Hereford  Cathedral, 
where  he  was  subsequently  also  master  of 
the  choristers.  In  January  1586  he  was 
sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in 
the  place  of  one  Bodinghurst,  and  on  9  July 
of  the  following  year  he  took  the  degree  of 
Mus.  Bac.  at  Onord.  In  chronicling  this 
event  Wood  (Fasti,  ed.  Bliss,  i.)  says  that  he 
'  had  practised  the  faculty  of  music  for  four- 
teen years,'  which  fixes  the  year  1572  as  the 
probable  date  of  his  admission  to  the  Chapel 
Royal  as  a  chorister  under  Blitheman.  On 
the  death  of  his  master,  in  1591,  Bull  suc- 
ceeded him  as  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
and  about  the  same  time,  or  a  little  later,  he 
is  said  to  have  taken  the  Mus.  Doc.  degree  at 
Cambridge.  On  29  May  1692  some  curious 
entries  in  the  Chapel  cheque-book  record  the 
appointment,  as  a  gentleman-extraordinary, 
of  Mr.  William  Phelps  of  Tewkesbury,  the 
reason  being  that '  he  dyd  show  a  moste  rare 
kyndnes  toMr.  Doctor  Bull  in  his  great  dis- 
tresse,  beinge  robbed  in  those  parts.'  On 
7  July  1592  Bull  took  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc. 
at  0«ord.  The  delay  is  stated  by  Wood  to 
have  been  caused  by  his  havingmet  with  'rigid 
puritans  there  that  could  not  endure  church 
music'  On  the  foundation  of  (Jresham  College 
Bull  was  specially  appointed  as  the  first  music 
lecturer,  in  accordance  with  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  30  Nov.  1596  {State  Pa- 
pers, Eliz..  Dom.  Ser.  cclx.  113).  Ashe  was 
unable  to  lecture  in  Latin,  an  exemption  fi-om 
the  ordinances  of  the  college  was  made  in  his 
favour.  His  inaugural  address  was  delivered 
on  6  Oct.  1597,  and  was  printed  by  Thomas 
East  (Stationer^  Register,  ed.  Arber,  iii.  26), 
but  no  copy  is  known  to  exist,  though  Bumey 
seems  to  have  seen  one.    A  passing  reference 
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to  Bull  sccoTs  on  SI  March  1697,  -when  a  lease 
in  reversion  for  fifty  years  was  nanted  tx>  Ro- 
bert Holland,  of  messnaf  es  and  lands  in  the 
counties  of  York,  Surrey,  Lancaster,  Anglesey, 
and  Derby,  at  a  rent  of  10^  6*.  4d.,  without 
fine,  'in  consideration  c^the  service  of  John 
Bull,  organist  of  the  chapel '  (State  Papers, 
Eliz.,  Dom.  Ser.  cclzii.  91).  In  1601  he  went 
abroad,  as  is  said,  for  the  sake  of  his  health, 
and  trayeUed  in  France  and  Qermaay,  his  post 
at  Ghresham  CSollege  being  occupied  during  his 
absence  by  a  deputy,  Thomas  Byrd,  the  son 
of  William  Byrd,  Uie  celebrated  composer 
[q.  y.]  It  was  on  this  journey  that  he  is  said 
to  have  performed  the  celebrated  feat  which 
Wood  qvudntly  relates  as  follows:  ' Hearing 
of  a  famous  musician  belonging  to  a  certain 
cathedral  (at  St.  Omer's,a8 1  have  heard),  he 
applied  himself  as  a  novice  to  him  to  learn 
something  of  his  faculty,  and  to  see  and  ad- 
mire his  worics.  This  musician,  after  some 
discourse  had  passed  between  them,  con- 
ducted Bull  to  a  vestry,  or  music  school, 
joyning  to  the  cathedral,  and  sheVd  to  him 
a  lesscm  or  song  of  forty  parts,  and  then 
made  a  vaunting  challenge  to  any  person  in 
the  world  to  add  one  more  part  to  them,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  so  compleat  and  full  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  mortal  man  to  correct, 
or  add  to  it.  BuU  thereupon  desiring  the 
use  of  ink  and  rul'd  paper  (such  as  we  call 
musical  paper),  prayed  the  musician  to  lock 
him  up  m  the  said  school  for  two  or  three 
hours ;  which  bein^  done,  not  without  great 
disdain  by  the  musician.  Bull  in  that  time,  or 
less,  added  forty  more  parts  to  the  said  lesson 
or  song.  The  musician  thereupon  being  called 
in,  he  viewed  it,  tried  it,  and  retiy'd  it.  At 
length  he  burst  out  into  a  great  ecstacy,  and 
swore  by  the  gieat  God  that  he  that  added 
those  forty  parts  must  either  be  the  devil 
or  Dr.  Bull,  &c.  Whereupon,  Bull  making 
himself  known,  the  musician  fell  down  ana 
ador'd  him.'  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
induce  him  to  stay  at  either  the  French  or 
the  Spanish  court,  but  Elizabeth  commanded 
him  to  return,  and  he  accordingly  resumed 
his  dntiee  at  the  Chapel  Royal  and  Ghresham 
College.  On  15  Dec.  1606  he  was  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
Company,  having  been  bound  apprentice  to 
the  Earl  of  Sussex.  In  the  following  year 
the  same  company  gave  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment to  tlie  king  and  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  feast  took  place  on  16  July,  and  cost  the 
company  over  1,060/.  The  king  dined  alone 
in  a  separate  chamber,  'in  which  chamber 
was  placed  a  very  richpaier  of  organs,  where- 
upon Mr.  John  Bull,  Doctor  of  Musique  and 
a  Brother  of  this  company,  did  play  all  the 
dynner  time.    And   Mr.  Nathaniel  Gylex, 


master  of  tiie  children  of  the  Eyng's  ChapeU, 
together  with  divers  singing  men  and  children 
of  the  Bud  Chappell,  did  sing  melodious  songs 
at  the  said  dynner.'  From  the  roof  of  the 
great  hall  was  suspended  a  ship,  in  which 
three  of  the  best  singers  of  the  cuty,  Thomas 
Lupo,  John  Allen,  and  John  Richaids,  sang 
songs  set  to  music  by  Coperario  or  Cooper 

Sq.  v.],  the  favourite  court  composer  of  the 
lay,  while  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  assisted  by 
p^orming  songs,  the  words  of  which  were 
written  by  Ben  Jonson.  On  Uie  day  follow- 
ing this  magnificent  feast  Qiles  and  Bull 
were  admitted  into  the  liveiy  of  the  com- 
pany, upon  which  occasion  it  was  recorded 
that '  the  company  are  contented  to  shews 
this  favor  unto  them  for  their  paynes  when 
the  king  and  prince  dyned  at  onr  hall,  and 
their  love  and  kindness  in  bestowing  the 
musique  which  was  performed  by  them, 
their  associates  and  children  in  the  king's 
chamber  nratis,  whereas  the  musicians  in  the 
greate  hall  exacted  unreasonable  somes  of 
the  company  for  the  same.  The  conmanie 
therefore  meane  that  this  calling  of  Mr. 
Doctor  Bull  and  Mr.  Nathanael  Gyles  into 
the  livery,  shall  not  be  any  burden  or  charge 
unto  them  further  than  shall  stand  with 
their  own  likinge.'  On  20  Dec.  in  the  same 
year  Bull  resigned  the  Ghresham  professorship 
(which  was  onlv  tenable  while  ne  remained 
immarrisd),  and  two  days  later  he  obtained 
a  license  from  the  bishop  of  London  to  marry 
at  Christ  Church, London,  'Elizabeth  Walter 
of  the  Strand,  maiden,  aged  about  twenty- 
four,  daughter  of  Walter,  citizen  of 
London,  deceased,  she  attending  upon  the 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Lady  Marchioness  of  Winches- 
ter.'  There  is  every  probability  that  the 
marriage  took  place,  but  no  record  of  it  ex- 
ists, the  parish  register  for  the  date  being 
lost.  For  the  next  few  years  no  details  re- 
specting Bull's  biography  are  known,  but  in 
1611  his  name  occurs  at  the  head  of  a  list  of 
the  Prince  ^Henry)  of  Wales's  musicians,  in 
which  position  he  received  40^  a  year.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  the  Prince  Palatine  (14  Feb. 
1612-18),  it  is  recorded  that  the  benediction, 
'  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,'  was  sung  as 
an  anthem, '  made  new  for  that  purpose  by 
Doctor  BulL'  In  April  of  the  same  year  he 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Sir  5lichael 
Hicks,  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury : 
'  Sr,  I  haue  bin  many  times  to  haue  spoken 
with  you,  to  desire  your  fauor  to  my  L[ord] 
and  Mr.  Chauncelor.  Sir,  my  humble  sute 
is,  that  it  would  please  my  I^[ord]  and  Mr. 
Clia[ncellor]  to  graunte  me  theire  fauors  to 
chainge  my  name  in  my  letters  patents,  and 
to  [put]  in  my  childes,  leavinge  out  my  owne. 
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It  i>  bat  forty  pounds  by  yean  tot  my  ser- 
fiee  heretofoce,  the  mater  is  not  gieato,  yet 
it  wilbe  some  Teleifo  for  my  poore  childe, 
iuniiim  nothinge  ells  to  leave  it  Ilie  kinge 
iiath  bin  mored  bv  Sir  Ohri.  Perkins,  who 
bath  Older  from  the  kinge  to  speake  with 
Sir  Jolio  Ceasar.  I  humbly  thanck  Sir 
iilio  Cesar,  I  haoe  bin  with  him,  and  [he] 
itth  joomised  me  his  fauor ;  but  one  worde 
tf  jours  will  speade  it,  and  make  me  and 
OT  poMe  child  everlastingly  bound  to  you. 
I  tumbly  desire  you  speak  in  this  my  humble 
nt«  with  all  the  expedition  you  may,  and 
M  nth  my  humble  duty  remembred  I  take 
letae.'  It  is  not  certain  to  what  this  letter 
i^;  the  reference  to  the  sum  of  40/.  has 
ttiued  it  to  be  conjectured  that  the  post 
vliieh  Bull  desired  for  his  child  was  that 
wluch  he  held  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  where 
Ids  annual  salary  seems  to  have  been  the 
uBoant  named  in  the  letter.  If  this  was  the 
aae,  and  that  it  was  so  is  in  many  respects 
inpobable,  the  request  was  not  granted;  for 
tlu  next  entry  respecting  Bull  in  the  Chapel 
%al  cheque  book  records  that '  John  BuU, 
doctor  of  musicke,  went  beyond  the  seas 
lithont  licence  and  was  admitted  into  the 
udidnke's service, and  entered  intopaie  there 
iboit  Michaelmas.'  On  27  Dec.  following, 
ne  Peter  Hopkins,  a  bass  singer  from  St. 
Ptal'a,  was  sworn  in  as  gentleman  in  his 
ilaoB,  while  his  wages  from  Michaelmas  to 
uriatnus,  amounting  to  9/.  17«.,  were  di- 
riMamongthememhersof  the  chapel.  The 
leaaon  of  Bull's  taking  this  step  has  given 
OH  to  various  oonjectoree.  In  England  he 
"u  at  the  height  of  his  profession,  and  '  was 
»  modi  admired  for  his  dexterous  hand  on 
tlie  organ,  that  many  thought  that  there  was 
aore  than  man  in  him.'  Wood  attributed 
^  todden  departure  to  his  '  being  possess'd 
vitli  crotchets,  as  many  musicians  are ;'  but 
'Je  foUowing  extract  from  a  letter  (dated 
30  Maty  1614)  addressed  to  James  I  by  the 
British  minister  at  Brussels  (Trumbull)  puts 
>di&ient  complexion  on  the  afftur:  'Most 
eudlent  and  mo«t  worthy  Sovereign,  find- 
ogi  after  long  attendance  by  reason  of  the 
ucbdnkes  indisposition,  that  he  was  now 
omnch  amended  as  he  gave  access  to  some 
auotet*  of  other  princes,  I  procured  audience 
tf  Uffl  on  Monday  was  sennight ;  and  ae- 
wdingto  your  Majesties  commandment  sent 
*a  by  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  after  I  had  used 
fUe  ccmgratulations  unto  him  in  your  Ma- 
Nieg  name  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, — 
*Iiicli  ha  seemed  to  take  in  very  good  part, 
1  tcld  him,  that  I  had  charge  uom  your 
■^ettte  to  acquaint  him  that  your  Majestie 
>?«>  knowledge  of  his  receiving  Dr.  Bull 
T'xi'  M^esties  organist  and  swome  servant 
'OL  m. 


into  his  chappel,  without  your  Majesties 
permission  or  consent,  or  once  so  much  as 
speaking  thereof  to  me,  that  am  resydinghere 
for  your  Majesties  afiairs :  that  your  Majesty 
did  justly  find  it  strange  as  you  were  his 
friend  and  ally,  and  had  never  used  the  like 
proceeding  either  towards  him  or  any  other 
foreign  pnnce ;  adding,  that  the  like  course 
was  not  practized  among  private  persons, 
much  less  among  others  of  g^reater  place  and 
dignity.  And  I  told  him  plainly,  that  it  was 
notorious  to  all  the  world,  the  said  Bull  did 
not  leave  your  Majesties  service  for  ttnv 
wrong  done  unto  him,  or  for  matter  of  relt- 
^on,  under  which  fained  pretext  he  now 
sought  to  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  Ma^ 
jesties  justice,  but  did  in  that  dishonest  man- 
ner steal  out  of  England  through  the  guilt 
of  a  corrupt  conscience,  to  escape  the  punish- 
ment, which  notoriously  he  had  deserved, 
and  was  designed  to  have  been  inflicted  on 
him  by  the  hand  of  justice,  for  his  inconti- 
nence, fornication,  adultery,  and  other  grie- 
vous crimes.'  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
actual  reason  for  Bull's  flignt,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  like  his  contemporary  William 
Byrd,  he  was  a  catholic.  On  leaving  Ehig- 
land  he  went  to  Brussels,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  under  G6ry  de  Qhersem.  In  the  Ust 
of  the  members  of  the  chapel  the  names  of 
Juan  Zacharias,  Pierre  Comet,  and  Vincentio 
Ghiami  appear  as  organists  before  his ;  among 
the  members  of  the  chapel  at  the  same  time 
was  another  English  composer,  Peter  Phillips 
[q.  v.]  In  16 17,  on  the  decease  of  Waelrent, 
Bull  was  appointed  organist  of  Antwerp  ca- 
thedral, and  in  1620  he  was  living  in  a  house 
next  the  cathedral  on  the  south  side.  He 
died  at  Antwerp  on  12  or  13  March  1628,  and 
on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral,  whero  he  was  succeeded  as  or- 
ganist by  H.  LibertL  A  harpsichord  maker 
of  his  name  flourished  at  Antwerp  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  that  it 
is  possible  that  ne  may  have  left  a  family 
who  settled  in  the  Netherlands. 

Bull  was  not  a  voluminous  composer,  and 
very  little  of  his  music  has  appeared  in  print. 
Of  his  vocal  compositions,  the  earliest  prmted 
is  a  short  anthem, '  Attend  unto  my  Teares,' 
of  which  two  settings  occur  in  Sir  Willitmi 
Leighton's  '  Teares ;  or,  Lamentacions  of  a 
sorrowful  Sovle :  composed  with  Musicall 
Ayres  and  Songs,  both  tor  Voyces  and  diuers 
Instruments '  (1614).  A  collection  published 
by  Phaldse  at  Antwerp  in  1629,  and  entitled 
'Laudes  Vespertinie  B.  Marias  Virginis,' con- 
tains a  hymn  for  four  voices  to  Flemish 
words,  beginninff '  Den  lustelijcken  Mey.'  Bar- 
nard's 'OburchMusick'  contains  ta  anthem, 
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•  DeliTOT  me,  0  God,'  mnd  Boyce's  '  Cathe- 
dral Music'  (iii.  163)  another,  'Oh,  Lord, 
my  God,'  «rhich  in  mannscript  copies  is 
generally  known  as  'Almighty  God.'  A 
volume  of  psalms  by  William  Daman  [q.  v.] 
was  published  in  1679  by  John  BuU, '  citizen 
and  goldsmith  of  London,'  who  has  been 
sometimes  identified  with  the  famous  or- 
ganist, but  this  is  clearly  an  error.  The 
principal  yocal  compositions  of  Bull  which 
are  extant  in  manuscript  are  in  the  Christ 
Church,  Music  School  (Oxford),  and  Peter- 
house  (Cambridge)  collections.  Of  hia  in- 
strumental music,  in  which  he  excelled,  the 
best  known  works  are  in  the  collection  en- 
graved by  William  Hole  and  published  (with- 
out a  date)  in  1611  under  the  title  of  'Par- 
thenia;  or,  the  Mayden-head  of  the  Frrst 
.  Musick  that  ever  was  printed  for  the  Virgi- 
nals.' The  other  contributors  to  this  work 
were  William  Byrd  and  Orlando  Gibbons. 
Prefixed  to  it  are  sonnets  by  (Jeorge  Chapman 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Holland,  in  the  latter  of  which 
occur  the  lines : 

lioe,  where  doth  pace  in  order 
A  braner  Boll,  then  did  Europe  cary : 
Nay,  let  all  Europe  showe  me  such  an  other. 

Much  of  Bull's  instrumental  music  remains 
in  manuscript,  particularly  in  the  Virginal 
books  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  Fitm'illiam 
Museum  (Cambridge),  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  and  the  British  Museum ;  an  imper- 
fect manuscript  (Add.  MS.  23603)  in  the 
latter  collection,  which  formerly  was  in  the 
possession  of  Queen  Caroline  and  Dr.  Pe- 
puBch,  is  of  especial  interest  as  containing 
the  dates  at  which  the  difierent  compositions 
were  written,  and  (in  one  case)  indications 
of  the  organ  stops  to  be  used  in  the  perform- 
ance. In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Dr. 
Pepusch  had  in  his  possession  a  considerable 
collection  of  Bull's  music,  which  is  described 
by  Ward  {Lives  of  the  Oresham  Profeetort, 
p.  199).  Some  of  these  manuscripts  have  dis- 
appeared. One  of  the  lost  manuscripts  con- 
tained the  composition  upon  which  Kichard 
Clark  [q.  v.]  based  his  alleged  discovery 
of  BulTs  authorship  of  the  national  an- 
them, '  God  save  the  King ; '  the  curious 
history  of  this  attempted  imposture  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
'Musical  Times'  for  1878.  Bull's  instru- 
mental music  is  extremely  difficult,  and  shows 
that  he  must  have  possessed  a  remarkable 
power  of  execution,  and  have  been  worthy 
of  the  reputation  he  enjoyed.  Bumey  dis- 
misses his  compositions  as  pedantic,  but  as 
far  as  can  be  judged,  though  not  endowed  with 
the  spontaneity  which  often  characterises  the 
wons  of  his  great  contemporaries  Byrd  and 


Gibbons,  be  possesses  a  distinct  indiridn- 
alitv,  and  approaches  more  nearly  the  Fle- 
mish school  than  the  Italian,  to  which  most 
English  composers  of  the  period  inclined. 
Twoportraits  of  him  are  known  to  exist.  The 
first  IS  in  the  Oxford  Music  School  Collection, 
and  is  dated  1689, '  Anno  aetatis  suse  27.'  It 
represents  the  composer  in  his  bachelor's  hood ; 
in  one  comer  are  a  skull  and  cross-bones  over 
an  hourglass,  and  round  the  frame  are  the 
following  lines : — 

The  Bull  by  force 
In  Field  doth  Raigno, 
But  BuU  W  Skill 
Good  will  doth  gayne. 

The  head  firom  this  picture  is  engraved  in 
Hawkins's  '  History  of  Music'  The  second 
portrait — a  half-length — represents  Bull  in 
later  life,  and  was  probably  painted  in  the 
Netherlands.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings. 

[Grove's  Diet,  of  Music  and  Hnsioiaas,  i.  281, 
iv.  306  ;  Vander  Straeten's  La  Musiqua  dans  lea 
Pays-Bas  avant  le  XIX'  SiAcle,  iv.  278,  v.  1S6, 
166,  193;  Hawkins's  History  of  Music  (ed. 
1856),  466,  480 ;  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music  (ed. 
1849);  StoVs  Annales  (continued  by  E.  Howe] 
(ed.  1616),  891;  Wood's  Fnsti  (ed.  Bli».),i.  235, 
241,  2S8;  Cheque  Book  of  the  Chapel  Eoyal 
(Camd.  80c.  1872),  4,  7,  81,  32,  36,  66,  62,  66, 
66,  128,  186,  188,  160,  166,  193;  Bume/s  His- 
tory of  Mosie,  ill.  106 ;  Clode's  Memorials  oi 
the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  164,  161,  179, 
182 ;  Add.  MS&  30931,  81728,  31406,  31403, 
6194 ;  Birch's  Life  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales  (ed 
1760),  460;  Wellow  Be^sters,  eommunicated 
hj  the  Eev.  G.  W.  Horton ;  Chapter  Records  ol 
Hereford  Cathedral,  communicated  by  the  Bev. 
Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ooseley,  bart.;  the  autboritiei 
quoted  above ;  information  &>m  the  Bev 
D.  T.  0.  Morse.]  W.  B.  S. 

BULL,  JOHN  {d.  1642),  fanatic,  was  1 
weaver  in  St.  Botolph's  parish,  Aldgate 
London.  He  and  Richard  Famham  [q.  v.j 
another  weaver  living  in  Whitechapel,  at- 
tracted much  public  attention  about  1686  bj 
announcing  that  they  were  prophets  having 
'  the  very  spirit  of  God.'  Each  declared  thai 
he  would  'be  slaine  at  Hierusalem,  when 
Christ  sufiered,  and  rise  againe,'  and  tha' 
after  his  resurrection  '  he  shall  reigne  thew 
as  a  priest.'  They  affirmed  that  'no  mai 
shall  nave  the  least  power  to  insidiat«  the! 
lives  or  bring  them  to  any  untimely  and  re 
markable  death.'  Bull  was  lodged  in  Bride 
well,  and  on  16  April  1686  he  and  Famhan 
were  examined  by  the  counciL  They  boldl; 
adhered  to  their  former  pretensions,  and  '. 
hostile  pamphleteer  declared  that  they  smel 
of  the  sect  of  theTiuaskites  andSabbatnriam 
Bull  appears  to  have  been  in  prison  as  late  a 
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19  Jane  1636.  The  coonoil  iasned  on  order  on 
Alt  day  diraetiiig  the  examination  of  Thomas 
Johiuon  and  his  wife  of  Colchester,  with 
Thorn  Ball  had  been  in  frequent  corre- 
ffOBieace  (Ceil.  State  Paper»,J)om.,  1635^0, 
f.  571).    Bull  died  in  January  1641-2. 

Aaimerestingpamphlet,  'written  hyT.  H./ 
VM  isaned  in  1636,  in  which  the  heresies  of 
Fanihim  and  BuH  were  AiUy  described  and 
Jeaoimced.  It  is  entitled  '  A.  True  Discoorso 
of  the  two  infamous  upstart  Prophets,  Richard 
Finbam, weaver,  of  W  hite-chappel,  and  John 
Bdl,  weaver,  of  St.  Botolph's,  Algate  .  .  .,' 
Londcn,  1636.  A  woodcut  on  the  title-page 
Rpnesoits  the  two  weavers  at  their  looms. 
The  pamphlet  was  reprinted  by  James  Caul' 
«eld  m  1790. 

[Cnilfield's Remarkable  Characters ;  thepamph- 
U  meotioned  above ;  Cat.  of  Satirical  Poets  in 
Brit  Mus.  div.  i.  pt.  i.]  '  S.  L. 

VULL,  WILLIAM  (178&-1814),  ind»- 
Kodoit  minister,  was  bom  in  17^  near 
Wellingborough,  Northamptonshire.  BBs 
kthei,  John  Bull,  belonged  to  a  puritan 
iimily,  bnt  he  fell  into  evil  courses,  and  the 
(Mdren  were  taken  nndor  the  root  of  their 
{nnd&ther.  The  third  son  of  John  Bull 
<u  William.  He  learned  to  read  Hebrew  I 
nth  no  help  but  an  old  Bible  with  Hebrew 
Ictten  heamng  the  sections  of  the  119th 
pvlffl.  He  also  possessed  Whiston's  '  Ma-  I 
themadcs,'  and  made  sudi  progress  in  this  ' 
cienee  as  to  become,  while  yet  m  his  teens,  1 
«  contributor  to  Martin's  '  Mathematical  [ 
Xigazine.'  A  disordered  state  of  health 
tpmpelled  him  to  give  up  his  secular  occupa-  j 
don,  and  he  left  his  gprandfather's  house  to  ' 
node  with  his  elder  brother  John,  who  was 
Kttled  in  business  at  Bedford.  He  improved 
b  knowledge  of  Latin  under  the  direction 
rfths  Rev.  Samuel  Saunderson,  and  learned 
9nek  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bev.  James 
BeUiam,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  indepen- 
(ient  chinch  at  Newport  Pagnel,  but  residing 
It  Bedford.  In  1769  Bull  was  admitted  a 
ttadent  at  the  dissenters'  academy  at  Daven- 
iiT.  Some  of  the  students  at  that  time  had 
lUaoing  to  Arianism  ;  Bull  was  a  decided 
(Urinist,  and  such  he  remained  to  the  end  of 
b  days.  In  1 764  BuU  succeeded  Belsham  as 
P<t«  of  the  church  at  Newport,  and  to  in- 
ocaie  his  Umited  income  he  received  pupils 
far  instruction.  Among  his  scholars  were 
■DDewhoaftoTTvards  obtained  good  positions 
a  the  world,  like  Sir  John  Leach,  master  of 
4«  rolli  [q.  v.]  In  1768  Bull  married  a 
iaghter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Palmer  of  Bedford. 
SMB  afterwards  he  formed  an  aoquaintsnee 
wth  the  Rev.  John  Newton  of  OIney,  resulN 
«g  in  a  li&long  interconne  and  frequent  cor- 


respondence.   Bull  occasionally  preadied  at 

the  great  house  at  Olney,  where  Mr.  Newton 
conducted  his  prayer  meetings  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  poet  Cowper.  It  was  for  these 
grayer  meetings  that  Oowper  composed  some 
of  the  Olney  nymns.  Afterwaras  Bull  be- 
come more  intimately  acquainted  with  Oow- 
per, and  through  Bull's  watchfulness  several 
of  Oowper'spoems  were  preserved  from  de- 
struction. H!e  also  induced  Cowper  to  trans- 
late into  English  verse  some  01  the  poems 
of  Madame  Quyon.    They  were  afterwards 

Erinted  at  Newport  Pagnel  with  a  pre&oe 
y  BuU.  Cowper  has  extolled  his  faithful 
friend  in  both  prose  and  verse.  At  Olney 
vicarage  Bull  met  Mrs.  Wilberforoe,  aunt  to 
the  celebrated  stntesman,  and  sister  to  the 
benevolent  John  Thornton.  She  invited  BuU 
to  visit  her  in  London,  and  there  she  intro- 
duced him  to  her  brother.  About  this  time 
the  evangelicals  projected  a  new  academy 
'to  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry.' 
Mr.  Newton  drew  up  a  plan,  and  a  pro- 
posal was  made  for  Bull  to  superintend  the 
arrangements,  and  thus  turn  Bull's  school 
into  an  academy.  In  1783  the  academy  com- 
menced with  two  students;  it  soon  increased 
its  numbers,  and  continued  for  many  years. 
From  this  institution  about  a  hundred  men 
were  sent  fort^  into  the  christian  ministry. 
Mr.  Thornton  was  the  principal  sujpporter, 
and  behaved  with  princely  generosity,  sup- 
plying aU  BuU's  needs,  even  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  His  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Wil- 
berforce  and  his  intercourse  with  the  Thorn- 
tons brought  Bull  into  the  company  of  Mr. 
Zachary  Macaulay,  Mr.  Thomas  Babington, 
and  their  friends  Colonel  Makelcan  and  Major 
Ilandfield,  names  well  known  in  the  evan- 
gelical movement  as  the  'Olapham  Sect.' 
Although  he  lived  a  long  and  busy  life,  Bull's 
health  was  never  robust.  In  the  opening 
of  the  rear  1814  he  became  weaker,  and 
died  of  his  old  complaint  on  28  July  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Besides  his 
academical  duties  at  home,  BuU  frequently 
preached  in  London ;  and  Lady  Huntingdon  s 
chapels  aU  mode  great  demands  on  his  time 
and  talents.  He  was  occupied  three  or  four 
years  in  writing  an  '  Exposition  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms.'  Tie  only  thing  mentioned  as 
printed  in  a  separate  form  is  'Seasonable 
Hints,'  written  while  on  a  trip  to  Ireland. 
It  was  printed  at  Dublin,  and  fr«ely  dis- 
tributed during  the  journey.  It  has  probably 
disappeared. 

[J.  Bnll's  Memorials  of  the  Rev.  William  Bull 
of  Newport  Pagnel,  1884.  A  portrait  drawn  by 
W.  Harvey  &om  the  original  accompanies  the 
Tolnme :  a  copy  of  thi^  portrait  was  also  inserted 
in  the  Evangelical  Magaiine  (vol.  xziii.)  with 
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a  memoir  of  Ball,  and  a  difierent  portiait  of 
him  appeared  in  the  Christian's  ilaguina  in 
1793 ;  Qent.  Hag.  1816,  part  i.  6S0.] 

J.  H.  T. 

BULLAKER    [See  also  Bullokbb.] 

BUIJjAKEB>  THOMAS,  in  leligion 
JoHir  Baptist  (1604  P  - 1642),  Franciscan 
friar,  was  bom  at  Chichester  in  or  about  1604 
of  catholic  parents,  his  father  being  a  noted 
^ysician,  who  gave  him  a  liberal  education. 
He  was  sent  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  the 
Jesuit  college  at  St.  Omer,  and  thence  he 
proceeded  to  the  English  seminary  at  Val- 
ladolid.  Subsequently  he  was  admitted  to 
the  convent  of^the  Spanish  Recollects  at 
Abrojo,  near  ValladoliJ,  where  he  made  his 
religious  profession.  After  completing  his 
course  of  divinity  at  Segovia  he  returned  to 
England,  where  ue  laboured  as  a  missioner 
for  some  years.  At  length  he  was  appre- 
hended while  in  the  act  of  celebrating  mass 
in  London,  was  tried  and  convicted,  and 
executed  at  Tybum  on  12  Oct.  (O.S.)  1642. 
One  of  his  arm-bones  is  respectfully  pre- 
served in  St.  Elizabeth's  convent  at  Taunton 
(OiiVBK,  CathoKc  ReUgion  in  Cornwall,  563). 
His  portrait,  at  Lanheme,  has  a  resemblance 
to  King  Charles  I.  There  is  a  fine  engraving 
of  him  in  the  '  Certamen  Seraphicum.' 

[R.  Mason's  Certamen  Seraphicum,  31-61  ; 
ChalluDer'i  Hissionary  Ptiests  (1742),  ii.  227  ; 
Granger's  Biog.  Hist,  of  EBgUnd(1824),  ii.  384 ; 
J.  Stevens's  Hist,  of  the  Antient  Abbeys,  i.  106  ; 
Earl.  MS.  7036,  p.  190 ;  Dodd's  Choivh  Hist. 

ai.  110.]  T.  c. 

BULLEIK,  WILLIAM  (d.  1676), 
physician,  was  bom  early  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  .  His  own  writings  are  the 
chief  authority  for  his  biography.  In  the 
'  Book  of  Simples '  (foL  z.xi  6)  he  speaks  of 
the  isle  of  Ely  as  his  '  native  country.'  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  studied  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  belonged  to  both  universities.  Wood 
claims  him  for  Oxford,  while  the  authors  of 
'  Athente  Cantabrigienses '  suppose  that  he 
was  educated  at  Cambridge.  On  9  June  1650 
he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Blaxhall 
in  Suffolk,  where  some  of  his  kinsmen  re- 
sided. This  preferment  he  resigned  before 
6  Nov.  1654.  He  afterwards  travelled  on 
the  continent  to  study  medicine,  and  it  is 
8upp<»ed  that  he  took  the  degree  of  MJ). 
abroad.  His  name  is  not  found  on  the  roll 
of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physidans.  In 
1568-9  BuUein  published '  A  newe  booke  en- 
tituled  the  Gouemement  of  Healthe,  wherein 
is  vttered  manye  notaUe  Rules  for  mannes 
preseruncion,  with  sondry  symples  and  other 


matters,  no  leese  fruitful  than  profitable: 
oolect  out  of  many  approued  authoun.  Ro> 
duced  into  the  forme  of  a  Dialogue,  for  the 
better vnderstandingofthunleamed.  Wherc- 
unto  is  added  a  sunerain  Regiment  against 
the  Pestilence,'  n.d.,  London,  8vo,  blade  let- 
ter. The  treatise  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hilton,  knight,  baron  of  Hilton  and  captain 
of  Tynemottth  Castle.  Following  the  letter 
of  dedication  is  a  copy  of  verses  by  William 
Bullein  in  seven-line  stanzas  'against  sur- 
feting,'  to  which  are  appended  some  com- 
mendatory verses  by  K[ichard]  Bfullein]. 
On  tiie  next  page  is  a  rough  woodcut  profile 
of  the  author,  and  then  follows  an  aadrees 
<  To  the  general  reader.'  At  the  end  of  the 
book  is  an  address  '  Agayne  to  the  gentle 
Header,'  dated  1  March  1568-9.  A  second 
edition  appeared  in  1695;  it  concludes  with 
a  prose  '  Epilogue,'  dated  1  March  1658-9, 
but  agrees  m  other  respects  with  the  earlier 
edition.  In  1662-8  appeared  'Bullein's  Bul- 
warke  of  defSce  againste  all  Sicknes,  Somes, 
and  woundes  that  dooe  daily  assaulte  man- 
Jdnde,  which  Bulwarks  is  kepte  with  Hil- 
larius  the  Ghmliner,  Health  the  Phisiciau, 
with  their  Chyrurgian  to  helpe  the  wounded 
soldiois.  Gathered  and  practised  tto  the 
moste  worthie  learned,  both  old  and  newe : 
to  the  greate  comforte  of  mankinde.  Doen 
by  WiUiyam  Bulleyn,  and  ended  this  March, 
Anno  Salutis  1662,'  London,  folio,  black 
letter;  second  edition,  1679.  The  treatise 
is  dedicated,  from  London,  to  Lord  Heniy 
Carey,  baron  of  Hunsdon.  In  the '  Goueme- 
ment of  Healthe'  Bullein  had  mentioned 
that  he  was  engaged  on  a  '  booke  called  the 
"Heolthfull  Medicines."'  From  the  address 
'  To  the  good  reader,"  prefixed  to  the  '  Bul- 
warke,'  we  learn  that  tne  manuscript  of  the 
'  Healthful  Medicines '  was  lost  at  sea.  After 
relating  how  this  misfortune  occurred,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  tell  a  strange  story,  which 
is  repeated  with  more  fulness  in  the  body  of 
the  work  {Book  of  Simple*,  foL  Ixxxiv  b). 
It  appears  that  he  had  been  residing  in  the 
famdy  of  Sir  Thomas  Hilton  at  TVnemouth 
(or  Hilton  Castle).  On  leaving  his  patron 
he  took  ship  for  London  and  was  wrecked 
on  the  voyage,  losing  not  only  the  manu- 
script of  his  '  Healthml  Medicines,'  but  also 
a  portion  of  his  library.  No  sooner  had  be 
reached  London  than  he  was  accused  by 
William  Hilton,  his  patron's  brother, '  of  no 
lesse  crime  then  of  moste  cruell  murder_  of 
his  own  brother  (Sir  Thomas  Hilton),  which 
died  of  a  feuer  (sent  onely  of  God)  emong 
his  owne  friendes ;  flnishyng  his  life  in  the 
duiaten  fidth.  But  this  William  Hilton, 
causing  me  to  be  arrayned  before  that  noble 
prince  the  Duke's  grace  of  Norfolke,  for  th» 
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tune:  to  this  ende  to  haue  had  me  died 
tlumef ullj :  that  with  the  couetons  Ahab 
he  mi^ht  hane  through  false  witnesse  and 
periane  obtained  by  the  counsaill  of  Jezabell 
t  Tine  yard  by  the  price  of  blood.  But .  . . 
Ik  -wicked  practise  was  wisely  espied,  his 
folie  derided,  his  bloodie  purpose  letted,  and 
fiuUyl  was  with  iustice  deliuered.'  Bullein 
ifterwards  married  Sir  Thomas  Hilton's 
widow,  and  was  in  London  with  her  in  1661, 
tt  we  learn  from  a  letter  (dated  18  Oct. 
1661),  pieserred  among  the  '  State  Papers,' 
of  Buhop  Pilkington  to  GeciL  The  persecu- 
tion was  continued  with  much  malignity, 
/arhis  enemy  contrived  to  have  him  arrested 
it  debt  ana  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
aifkijoi  himtnlf  in  writing  his '  Bulwarke.' 
The  treatise  is  divided  into  four  parte: 
(1)  'Booke  of  Simples,'  (2)  'Dialogue  be- 
twene  Sorenee  and  Chyrurgi,'  (8) '  ^ke  of 
"  (4)  '  Booke  of  the  Vse  of  sicke 


■en  and  medicans.'  Parts  1  to  8  have  a 
i^uate  pagination,  that  of  part  4  is  con- 
tinooDs  £rom  part  8.  There  is  a  fall-length 
voodcnt  portrait,  presumably  of  the  author, 
ooAii.  The 'Booke  of  Simples 'is  of  consider- 
iUe  interest,  as  being  one  of  the  earliest  of 
En^iih  herlMls.  Bullein  travelled  much  and 
made  minute  observations  wherever  he  went ; 
bat  his  descriptions  of  what  he  observed  are 
nore  valuable  than  his  explanations.  He  gar- 
■nhes  his  pages  freely  with  preceptsand  homi- 
liei,  and  shows  a  naive  anxiety  to  impress  hia 
Rsdsrs  with  the  fact  that  he  is  pursuing  his 
isnstigations  -with  a  view  to  promoting  the 
fnetical  weUiare  of  the  community.  In  the 
'Uiloipie  betwene  Serenes  and  Chyrurgi  'he 
vehemently  against  the  race  of 
Livers ;  elsewhere  in  the  same  dia^ 
she  ^ve«  a  long  list  of  eminent  English 
duniigeons,  mentioning  the  achievements  of 
Mch.  Prom  tha  '  Bulwarke '  we  learn  some 
permial  facts  about  Bullein.  Speaking,  in 
Ik 'Booke  of  Simples'  (foL  Ixxv),  of  the 
■it  made  in  Kngland,  he  tells  us  that  he 
W  a  share  in  the  salt-pans  at '  the  Shiles' 
(Shields)  by  Tynemouth  Castle.  When  he 
is  diieoiining  of  the  virtues  of  the  daisy  (ib. 
(oL  rrrir  b),  the  Latin  name  of  the  flower, 
'IcDis,'  gnree  him  occasion  to  relate  how  he 
'did  lecouer  one  Bellises  [of  Jarowe  in  the 
iSiu^ricke,  marg.  note],  not  onely  from  a 
ffet  of  the  palsie,  but  also  from  the  quarten. 
^  afterwards  the  same  Bellises,  more  vn- 
Mtmll  than  a  viper,  sought  divers  ways  to 
^  mnrthered  me:  taking  parte  against 
aewith  my  mortall  enemies.'  In  fol.  li  i  of 
<k  'Booke  of  Simples'  he  explains  how  he 
Wed  St  Thomas  Hilton's  wife  of  a  tym- 
fuj;  in  fol.  zl  he  relates  a  cure  that  he 
■>d  wwked  on  Sir  Bichard  Alie,  a  knight 


famed  for  skill  in  fortifications ;  in  fol.  Ix  he 
speaks  of  some  Suffolk  witches  that  he  had 
Imown;  from  fol.  Ixxv  b  we  learn  that  he 
was  for  some  time  under  the  patronage  of 
Sir  John  Delaval.  In  1664-fi  Bullein  pub- 
lished a  very  remarkable  book  entitled '  A  Dia- 
logiie  bothe  pleasaunte  and  pietif  ull,  where- 
in is  a  goodly  regimente  against  the  fever 
Pestilence,  with  a  consolacion  and  comfort 
against  death.  Newly  corrected  by  Willyam 
Bulleyn,  the  autour  thereof.  Imprintea  at 
London  by  Ihon  Kingston.  Marcii,  Anno 
salutis  H.D.LXini.,'  small  8vo,  black  letter. 
Of  this  edition  only  one  copy  (in  the  Brit- 
weD  collection)  is  known.  The  words  on 
the  title-page,  'newly  corrected,'  do  not 
necessarily  show  that  there  had  been  an 
earlier  edition ;  for  there  is  evidence  to  prove 
that  such  annoimcements  were  sometimes 
made  by  publishers  (to  promote  the  sale)  in 
the  first  edition  of  a  book.  Other  editions 
appeared  in  1573  and  1578.  The '  Dialogue' 
combines  passages  of  exalted  eloquende  with 
humorous  anecdotes  and  sharp  strokes  of 
satire.  The  writer's  purpose  was  not  merely 
to  prescribe  remedies  against  the  sweating- 
sickness  (imported  from  Havre  in  1564),  but 
to  encourage  his  countrymen  in  their  afflic- 
tion. The  '  Dialogue '  consists  of  a  number 
of  separate  scenes  or  colloquies.  The  second 
colloquy  is  between  a  rich  usurer,  Antoniiu, 
and  Medicus,  who  in  the  1664  edition  is 
styled  Antouius  Oapistrinus,  but  who  in 
later  editions  bears  the  name  Dr.  Toomb, 
probably  intended  for  a  Dr.  Burcot,  men- 
tioned in  the  '  State  Papers.'  He  is  satirised 
in  succeeding  dialogues.  The  'Dialogue' 
kept  its  popmarity  for  several  years.  In  the 
'Address  to  the  Reader,' prefixed  to  'Haue 
with  you  to  Saflfron  Walden,'  1696,  Nashe 
says :  '  I  frame  my  whole  Booke  in  the  nature 
of  a  Dialogue,  much  like  Bullein  and  his 
Doctor  Tocrub.'  Bullein  died  on  7  Jan. 
1676-6,  and  was  buried  on  9  Jan.  at  St. 
(Hles's,  Cripplegate.  In  the  same  grave  lie 
buried  his  orother  Richard,  the  divine,  and 
John  Foxe,  the  martyrologist.  Over  the  tomb 
is  a  plated  stone  with  a  Latin  inscription, 
commemorating  the  virtues  of  all  three. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, Bullein  wrote:  1.  'A  comfortable 
R^rijnent  andaveiywholsome  order  against 
the  moste  perilous  Pleurisie,  whereof  many 
doe  daily  die  within  this  Citee  of  London  and 
other  places .  . . ,'  London,  1562, 12mo,  black 
letter.  Dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Wingfield 
of  Lethringham,  knight.  2.  '  A  briefe  and 
short  discourse  of  the  Vertue  and  Operation 
of  Balsame.  With  an  instruction  tor  those 
that  haue  their  health  to  preserue  the  same. 
Whereunto  is  added  Doctor  BuUin'e  Diet 
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for  Health,'  London,  1585,  8vo,  black  letter. 
Some  verses  by  Bullein  are  prefixed  to  Sad- 
ler's translation  of  V^etius,  1572.  'An 
Almanack  and  Prognostication  of  Master 
Bulleins'  was  licensed  to  Abraham  Vele  in 
166&-4  (Akbbh,  Tratucriptt,  i.  288),  and 
*  Serten  prayers  of  Master  Bullion '  were  li- 
censed to  tjhristopher  Barker  in  1569-70 
(ib.  L  890).  Bullem's  portrait  has  been  en- 
graved by  William  Stukeley  (who  claimed, 
without  the  slightest  authority,  to  be  de- 
scended from  Bullein),  and  by  W.  Kichard- 
son.  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen,  in  conjunction  with 
his  kinsman,  Mr.  Mark  W.  Bullen,  is  pre- 
paring an  annotated  edition  of  the  'Dialogue 
against  the  Fever  Pestilence.' 

The  Rbv.  Richabs  Bullbin,  brother  of 
William  Bullein,  is  described  in  the  'Dia- 
logue betwcne  Serenes  and  Chyrurgi'  (fol. 
xlviii)  OS  '  a  zealous  louer  in  Physicke,  more 
for  the  consolacion  and  help  of  thafflicted 
sicke  people  beyng  poore,  than  for  the  lucre 
and  gains  of  the  money  of  the  welthie  and 
riche.'  He  wrote  an  unpublished  trentise, 
which  is  highly  commended  by  his  brother, 
'On  the  Stone.'  He  died  on  16  Oct.  1568, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate. 

[Works;  Biog.  Brit.;  Wood's Atheuee  Oxon., 
ed.  Bliss,  i.  638 ;  Strype's  Annals,  ed.  1824,  n. 
ii.  807-8,  III.  ii.  618;  Add.  MS.  19100,  p.  190, 
Terso  fDavy'g  Suffolk  Collections)  ;  Tanner's 
Biblioth.  Angl.  Hibern. ;  Pnltenoy's  Progress  of 
Botany  in  England,  77-83  ;  Atkinson's  Medical 
Bibliogr.  309;  Granger;  Cooper's  Athense  Can- 
tab, i.  843-4;  Herbert's  Ames,  629,  632,  835, 
889,  862,  868,  1289,  1848,  1796  ;  Waldron's  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Sad  Shepherd,  1788;  Collier's 
Bibliogr.  Catalogue ;  inforraatioD  from  Mr.  Mark 
W.  BuUen.]  A.  H.  B. 

BULLEN,  Sib  CHARLES  (1709-1853), 
admiral,  entered  the  navy  in  1779  on  board 
the  Europe,  the  flagship  of  Vice-admiral 
Arbuthnot,  on  the  North  American  station. 
During  the  peace  he  was  principally  employed 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  promoted  to 
be  lieutenant  on  9  Aug.  1791.  In  1794  he 
was  a  lieutenant  of  the  Ramillies,  one  of  the 
fleet  with  Lord  Howe  on  1  June ;  in  1797 
he  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  Monmouth,  one 
of  the  ships  implicated  in  the  mutiny  at  the 
Nore :  she  was  afterwards,  with  more  credit, 
at  Camperdown,  on  11  Oct. ;  and  Bullen 
having  been  sent  to  take  possession  of  the 
Dutch  ship  Delft,  finding  her  in  a  suiking 
state,  remained  tzying  to  save  the  wounded, 
till  she  actually  went  down.  Many  lives 
were  lost,  but  Bullen  was  happily  picked  up, 
and  in  recognition  of  his  gailnntry  in  the 
notion  aud  his  humane  exertions  iii'ter  it  he 
was  promoted  to  be  commander,  2  Jan.  1798. 
Li  1801  he  commanded  the  Wa-p  slo^p  on 


the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  posted 
29  April  1802.  In  1804  he  was  appointed 
to  be  flag-captain  to  Lord  Northesk  in  the 
Britannia,  and  commanded  that  ship  in  the 
battle  of  'Trafalgar.  The  Britannia  was  the 
fourth  ship  in  the  weather  line  led  by  Nelson 
himself,  and  was  thus  early  in  the  action, 
continuing  closely  engaged  till  the  end,  with 
a  loss  of  10  killed  ana  &  wounded.  During 
the  years  1807-11  he  commanded  suoces- 
si  vely  the  frigates  Volontaire  and  Cambrian  in 
the  Mediterranean,  oft'Toulon,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Spain.  From  1814  to  1817  he  commanded 
the  Akbar  of  60  gims,  on  the  North  American 
station  ;  and  from  1824  to  1827  was  commo- 
dore on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  with  his 
broad  pennant  in  the  Maidstone.  In  July  1830 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  Pembrofa 
dockyard,  and  also  captain  of  the  Boyal 
Sovereign  yacht,  both  which  offices  he  held 
till  he  became  rear-admiral,  10  Jan.  1837. 
He  had  no  further  employment  afloat,  bu( 
was  advanced  by  seniority  to  the  rank  ol 
vice-admiral  on  9  Nov.  1846,  and  of  admiral 
SO  July  1852.  He  received  the  CD.  on  4  Jum 
1815 ;  K.C.H.  18  Jan.  1885;  K.C.B.  18  April 
1 839 ;  and  G.C.B.  7  April  1852.  He  also  h»J 
the  gold  medal  for  Trafalgar,  and  a  good 
sen'ice  i)ension.  He  died  on  2  July  186S 
Au  authentic  portrait  is  in  the  Painted  Hal 
at  Greenwich. 

[O'Bjrne's  Diet  of  Nav.  Biog. ;  Gent  Maj 
(1853),  cxli.  ii.  309.]  J.  K.  L. 

BULLER,  CHARLES  (1806-1848),  1 
liberal  politician,  was  bom  at  Oalcutta  01 
6  Aug.  1806.  His  father,  Charles  Buller,  1 
younger  son  of  the  Bullers  of  Morval,  Cora 
wall,  was  in  the  revenue  department  of  th 
East  India  Company's  service,  and  he  marrie 
Barbara  Isabella,  daughter  of  General  Wil 
liam  Kirkpatrick.  Irom  his  mother  th 
younger  Cnai-les  Buller  inherited  his  '  Uvd: 
and  graceful  imagination,' from  the  father  h 
derived  his  generosity  and  his  eamratneti 
Having  had  a  leg  injured  in  childhood  h 
ever  afterwards  sufi'ered  from  ill-health.  H 
was  sent  to  Harrow,  but  his  playful  dil 
position  ill  accorded  with  the  restraint  < 
school  life,  and  his  future  course  might  hav 
been  jeopardised  had  he  not  been  remove 
at  the  close  of  1821.  By  the  advice  < 
Edward  Imng,  he  was  placed  with  a  tutc 
who  rec^nised  the  peculiarities  of  his  chi 
racter.  'This  was  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  too 
Charles  Buller  and  his  younger  biothe 
Arthur,  under  his  charge  at  Edinburgh  i 
February  1822.  From  the  first  Carlyle  fouu 
'Charles  a  most  manageable,  intclligen 
cheery,  and  altogether  welcome  and  intell 
gent  phenomenon :  quite  a  bit  of  sunshine  i 
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my  dreary  Edinbargh  element.'  The  mother 
is  described  as  haTinff  been '  once  yerv  beauti- 
ful, atiU  very  witty,  and  a  '  graceful,  airy, 
ud  iagenioosly  intelligent  woman  of  the 
gotsamer  kind,  while  the  father  is  painted 
H  '  of  perfect  probity,  politeness,  truthful- 
ma,  Ana  of  a  more  solld^type  than  hia  wife.' 
Hie  ppil  was  in  advance  of  his  tutor  in  both 
QrBetand  Latin,  but  especially  in  the  former, 
udCarlyle  had  to  push  ahead  of  him.  BuUer 
wu  entered  at  Edinburgh  University  for  part 
of  the  eesgion  1821-2,  and  again  for  1822-8, 
ud  Oulyle  continued  to  be  his  tutor  while 
the  BnHer  family  dwelt  at  Einnaird  House, 
Ferthshiie,  and  in  London  for  a  short  time 
ia  1824-5.  Buller  then  went  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  Carlyle  parted  with  him 
uher  abruptly,  bidding  adieu  to  '  ancient 
dtnesof  Quality,  flaunting,  painting,  &c.  &c.' 
WMeat  (Jambndge  Buller  spoke  at  the  Union 
is  friendly  rivaliT  with  snen  orators  as  Mao- 
ulajr,  Praed,  and  Cockbum,  sharing  ip  the 
dmee  described  in  Lord  Lytton's 'life,'  i. 
33(M7.  Betook  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1828, 
tad  then  prepared  for  a  career  of  law  and 
politics.  His  family  had  the  command  of 
lerenl  Cornish  boroughs,  and  his  father  sat 
fe  West  Looe  until  ^bruary  1880,  when  he 
KBgned  infavour  of  his  son,  who  continued  to 
npeeent  it  for  that  parliament  and  the  suc- 
wdiiig  one,  1830-1 , voting  for  the  first  Reform 
Bin,  md  for  the  extinction  of  his  own  con- 
ititsency,  a  step  which,  it  is  recorded,  did 
Mt  destroy  his  friendly  relations  with  his 
niele,  the  borough's  patron.  On  10  June 
1S31  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
lui,  but  for  some  time  he  devoted  little  at- 
teBtion  to  his  profession.  On  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1882  the  electors  of  Lis- 
Inid  elected  Buller  as  their  representative, 
ud  tbe  connection  only  ceased  with  his  death. 
Kt  was  a  strong  reformer,  reioici^  in  the 
fiieiidship  of  kindred  minds  like  Roebuck, 
MiUfGrote,  and  Molesworth,  and  often  taking 
Wtwith  the  leading  liberals  of  the  day  in  the 
vlxteeofthe  London  Debating  Society.  Not 
Wig  after  1832  the  forces  of  liberalism  began 
tosobside,  and  in  1886  Buller  said  to  Grote', 
>  in  oft-repeated  anecdote : '  I  see  what  we 
meoming  to ;  iu  no  very  long  time  from  this 
]«  and  I  shall  be  left  to  teU  Molesworth.'  He 
Ogisated  the  record  commission,  and  acted 
lidiainBan  to  the  select  committee  on  the 
Mite  of  the  records,  his  speech  being  described 
u '  a  laminons  and  brilliant  effort.  BLe  pre- 
^  over  the  committee  which  inquired  mto 
tie  election  law  of  Lreland,  which  was  then 
'^the  subject  of  conflicting  decisions.  Li 
^nmmer  of  1887  he  introduced  a  bill  on  the 
><^ect,  and  a  second  in  the  new  parliament, 
^tiitli  was  elected  in  the  winter  oi  that  y  ear ; 


as  it  did  not  pass  he  reverted  to  the  matter  in 
1840.  In  criticising  BuUer's  speech  on  Lord 
Stanley's  bill  on  this  vexedquestion  Mocaulay 
said :  '  Charles  Buller  spoke  with  talent  as  he 
always  does ;  and  with  earnestness,  dignity, 
and  propriety,  which  he  scarcely  ever  does,' 
an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  his 
speeches  was  sometimes  weakened  by  too 
strong  a  propensity  for  jokes.  This  fault  was 
considerably  lessened  in  the  closing  decade 
of  his  life,  partly  through  a  taunt  &om  Sir. 
Robert  Peel,  and  portlv  through  the  soften- 
ing influences  of  official  life.  When  Lord 
Durham  went  to  Canada  in  1 838  as  go vem>i> 
general,  he  was  accompanied  by  Buller  as  his 
chief  secretary,  and  the  celebrated  report  on 
Canada  which  bears  Lord  Durham's  name 
was  mainly  written  by  Buller  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Qibbon  Wakefield.  The  account 
of  the  administration  of  Canada  at  thisperiod, 
in  Harriet  Martineau's  'History  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  Peace,'  ii.  876-92,  was  based  on  BuUer's 
journal  of  his  residence  there,  and  two  ela^ 
borate  reviews  by  J.  S.  Mill,  to  whose  sug- 
gestions Buller  was  always  open,  appeared 
in  the  'London  and  Westminster  Review' 
in  1838.  On  his  return  to  England  he  com- 
menced practice,  and  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, before  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
privy  council  in  colonial  and  Indian  appeals. 
In  1841  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
board  of  control,  but  resigned  his  office  on 
the  accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power  ia 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  When  Lord 
John  Russell  formed  a  whig  ministry  in  1846, 
the  post  of  judge-advocate-general  was  con- 
ferred on  Buller.  The  honour  of  a  privy 
councillorship  is  almost  invariably  bestowed 
on  the  holder  of  this  office,  but  it  was  de- 
clined by  hun,  according  to  the  writer  in 
'  Toit's  Magazine,'  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
not  deserved  it,  and,  according  to  another 
statement,  because  with  such  an  honour  he 
could  not  have  pleaded  in  the  ordinary  law 
courtsfsee  C01.B,  F(fty  Years  of  Public  Work, 
L  18-20).  In  the  following  year  he  became 
chief  poor  law  commissioner,  an  unpopular 
position  which  he  accepted  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  achieve  therein  the  main  object 
of  his  me,  that  of  '  doing  good.'  He  imme- 
diately took  up  the  subject  of  the  poor  law 
with  his  accustomed  energy,  and  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1848  carried  through  parliament  some 
short  bills  reformingthe  existing  enactments 
relating  thereto.  Buller  was  depicted  in 
1831  as  six  feet  three  inches  in  height,  and 
a  yard  in  breadth,  but  though  of  great  bodily 
strength  he  was  often  ailing.  In  the  late 
autumn  of  1848  he  underwent  an  operation 
'  which  brought  on  erysipelas,  and  the  ery- 
sipelas was  followed  by  typhus.'  This  is  the 
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statement  of  Sir  G.  0.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Froude 
adds  that  it  happened  '  through  the  hlunder- 
ing  of  an  unsldliul  surgeon.'  He  died  at  Ches- 
ter Place,  Chester  Square,  London,  29  Nov. 
1848.  His  bTist,  by  Henry  Weekes,  with  an 
inscription  by  his  mend,  Lord  Houghton,  was 
placed  in  the  west  aisle  of  the  north  transept 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  memorial  to 
Homer,  the  situation  being  selected  by  Dean 
Buckland  '  from  the  similarity  of  their  early 
distinction  and  premature  deaths.'  His  por- 
trait, by  B.  B.  Duppa,  was  engraved  by  E. 
Scriven. 

«,Buller'8  father  died  at  Richmond  on  17  May 
1848.  Thackeray,  in  'Dr.  Birch  and  his 
Young  Friends,'  exclaimed,  'Why  should 
your  mother,  Charles,  not  mine.  Be  weeping 
at  her  darling's  grave  P '  but  she  was  not  left 
long  to  mourn  the  loss  of  him  whom  she 
worshipped.  She  died  broken-hearted  on 
IS  Marcn  1849.  Every  one  who  came  within 
Buller's  presence  was  amused  by  the  keenness 
of  a  wit  which  never  wounded,  and  impressed 
by  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose  for  good.  Car- 
lyle  styled  him  'a  fine  honest  fellow,'  and 
again,  *  the  genialest  radical  I  have  ever  met,' 
pouring  out  in  the  columns  of  the  '  Exami- 
ner '  an  elegy  on  his  death.  Macready,  who 
improved  him  in  elocution,  Macaulay,  Harriet 
Martineau,  Grote,  and  Sir  George  Comewall 
Lewis,  have  all  united  in  their  letters  or  auto- 
biographies in  expressions  of  heartfelt  regret 
at  the  death  of  their  friend.  Bulwer  Lytton, 
in  his  poem  of '  St.  Stephen's,'  apostrophised 
Buller  with  the  words — 

Farewell,  fine  humorist,  finer  rea^oner  still, 
Lively  as  Lut.trell,  logical  as  Will. 

The  titles  of  his  pnm])hlets  are  printed  in 
the  '  Bibliotheca  Comubiensis.'  At  one  time 
ho  wrote  lending  articles  for  the  '  Globe ' 
newspaper,  and  ni  18^7  he  edited,  in  con- 
junction with  Sir  Henry  Cole,  a  new  weekly 
paper  caUed  'The  Guide.'  He  also  contrf- 
buted  a  few  articles  to  the  '  Edinburgh '  and 
'  Westminster  '  reviews.  The  particulars, 
with  extracts,  of  two  elubornte  'ji'ux  d'esprit,' 
one  written  by  Charles  KiiUer  entirely,  and 
the  other  by  him  and  Lord  Houghton,  are 
given  in  the  lattor's  '  Monographs.'  The  suc- 
cess of  these  productions  was  enormous; 
that  which  puiyorted  to  describe  a  debate 
in  the  French  chamber  on  the  queen  of  Eug- 
liind's  fancy-dress  ball  imposed  on  several 
French  and  British  papers. 


Homy  Cole's  Fifty  Years,  i.  6, 9-11, 16-20, 88,  iL 
82-91  ;  Mill's  Aatobiography,  216;  MacT«ad;'i 
Beminiscences,  ii.  6-13,  26,  45,  57,92, 149,  312; 
Trevelyan's  Macaulay,  ii.  76-7,  245 ;  Martioeaa'! 
Autobiography,  i.  841-2,  ii.  129-80,  177,  876, 
504-10,  lii.  200,  227 ;  Macvey  Kapier'g  Corre- 
spondence,  291-2,  326,  370-2;  Grote's  Life,  SO, 
81,  108,  111,  120,  188;  Lord  Houghton's Modo- 
graphs,  236-45;  Tait's  Mag.  January  1849,  pp. 

i  71-2;    Macmillan's    Mag.    January    1882,  pp. 

■  2.34-44;  Gent.  Mag.  January  1849,  pp.  87-9; 
Fraser's  Mag.  February  1849,  pp.  221-4,  ligned 
S.  A.  (i.e.  Sarah  Aostin) ;  Kzaminer,  2  Dec 
1848,  pp.  771,  777-8.]  W.  P.  C. 


[Carlyle's  Eiminiscuuccs  ;  Frun  le's  Cnrlyle, 
179.5-1835  and  1836-81.  and  June  W.  Carlvle's 
I,-  ttcrs,  passim:  Walpole's  Hist,  of  England,  iii. 
4:f.-41.  61.j-lil,  520;  Bilil.  Corimb.  i.  and  iii.; 
Sir  Ci.  C.  Leui'^'s Letters,  18.3,186,100;  Grerille 
Jicnioirs,  2iid  sti-.  iii.  221,  2o7,  241.  2  H'   51  :  Sir 


BTJLLEB,  SiB  FRANCIS  (174ft-1800), 
judge,  was  the  third  son  of  Jamee  Bulla 
of  Morval,  Cornwall,  and  of  Downes  near 
Crediton,  by  his  second  wife,  Lady  Jane 
Bathurst,  second  daughter  of  Allen,  fint 
earl  Bathurst,  and  was  bom  at  Downes  on 
17  March  1746.  He  was  educated  at  Utt«iy 
St,  Mary  grammar  school.  While  there  M 
lived  in  the  house  of  8.  T.  Coleridee's  father, 
and  through  Buller's  influence  in  later  yean 
a  presentation  to  the  Bluecoat  School,  Loa- 
don,  was  obtained  for  Coleridge  himself  In 
1763,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  JBuller  married 
Susanna,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Franci» 
Yarde  of  Churston  Court,  Devonshire,  and  in 
February  of  that  year  he  was  entered  at  the 
Inner  Temple  as  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  ape^ 
cial  pleader  William  Henry  Ashurst  [q-T-l 
I  afterwards  a  judge  in  the  court  of  king's  benct 
.  He  took  out  nis  certificate  as  special  pleader 
!  in  1766,  and  was  at  once  established  in  t 
,  good  business.  The '  pupilising  system,'  ao- 
j  cording  to  Lord  Campbell,  was  introducei 
by  BuUer,  and  if  this  oe  an  exaggeration,  it 
is  certain  that  it  was  largely  extended  by 
him,  and  that  Erskine  was  among  his  chil- 
dren in  the  law.  In  Easter  term  1772  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  published  the  first  English  edition  of 
his  'lutroduction  to  the  Law  relative  to 
Trials  at  Nisi  Prius,'  a  compilation  from  t 
collection  of  cases  of  Justice  (afterwards 
Earl)  Bathurst,  which  passed  through  many 
editions.  His  rise  at  the  bar  was  rapii 
Among  the  causes  ciltbres  in  which  he  w»« 
eng.iged  were  the  trial  of  the  Duchea  <i 
Kingston,  the  action  for  libel  against  the 
Rev.  John  Home,  better  known  as  Home 
Tooke,  and  the  trial  of  John  the  Painter  [see 
AiTKKN,  James].  On  24  Nov.  1777  he  wa« 
created  a  king's  counsel,  and  three  days  later 
was  appointed  the  second  judge  of  the  county 
palatine  of  Chester.  Next  year  (6  May  1778). 
when  only  thirty-two  years  old — he  is  said 
to  have  been  tlie  youngest  man  ever  created 
an  Engliph  JikIlcp — he  was  made  a  puisne 
judtre  c  )1' t  lie  ki ng's  bench,  on  the  recommend*- 
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tkn  of  Lotd  Mansfield.  Though  his  clear- 
DcM  of  statement  and  his  ouickneas  in  eeizing 
Ha  points  of  the  contending  counsel  were 
iniTersally  recognised,  his  conduct  on  the 
jadidal  bench  hss  often  formed  the  subject 
of  serece  criticism.  He  was  considered  host  j 
ud  prgadiced,  and  his  unfortunate  asser- 
tion that  a  husband  could  thrash  his  wife 
Tith  impunity  provided  that  the  stick  was 
■0  bigger  thim  nis  thumb,  tempted  Oillray 
intopuuiting  the  belief  more  deeply  in  popular 
opioioa  by  a  caricature  of  fiuller  as  Judge 
^omb,  which  he  published  on  27  Nov.  17^. 
At  the  trial  of  the  Very  Rev.  William 
BsTies  ShipW,  dean  of  St.  Asaph,  for  libel 
OB  6  Aug.  1784,  for  the  offence  of  'publish- 
mc  a  Tery  harmless  dialogue  written  by  Sir 
William  Jones,'  Buller  told  the  jury  that 
t^  were  not  entitled  to  form  any  opinion 
npon  the  character  of  the  paper  charged  as 
litiellous ;  and  when  the  verdict '  guilty  of  pub- 
liihtiig  only '  was  given  by  the  jury,  and  the 
judge  endeavoiired  to  ignore  the  qualifying 
Tord  '  only,' the  resolute  attitude  of  Erskine, 
tbe  dean's  advocate,  gained  a  victory  over 
BoIIer'e  tenacity.  Erskine  subsequently 
aov«d  for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of  mis- 
direction, but  failed  in  his  object,  though 
Ui  claims  have  since  been  acknowledged  by 
I  'declaratory  act  of  parliament.'  Buller 
also  incurred,  hut  seemingly  without  justice, 
eoosderable  odium  for  nis  conduct  while 
Residing  over  the  trial  of  Captain  John 
booeOan  for  poisoning  his  brotuer-in-law, 
Sir  Tbeodosius  Boughton.  He  was  always 
the  second  judge  in  his  court,  and  when 
Lord  Mansfield  was  absent  through  illness 
Boiler  tooh  the  lead ;  indeed  for  the  last 
tvo  years  of  his  chief's  life  he  was  really 
ti:«  chief  justice,  and  Lord  Mansfield,  be- 
BioB  pressing  Buller'g  claims  to  promotion 
ra  the  ministry,  left  him  2,000/.  in  acknow- 
kdgment  of  his  assistance.  The  heads  of 
tfe  goremment  long  wavered  in  their  deci- 
ym.  Pitt  is  said  to  have  remembered  a 
trill  at  Bodmin,  affecting  the  political  rights 
ia  one  of  the  pocket  boroughs  of  the  Buller 
&mily,  in  -vrhieh  Buller  presided  and  showed 
Rdae  pairtiality  for  his  connections.  Thur- 
bv  exelaixned  that  he  had  '  hesitated  long 
between  the  corruption  of  Buller  and  the 
ittcmperance  of  Kenyon.'  The  latter,  a 
nstly  inferior  lawyer,  was  at  last  selected, 
ind  the  defeated  junior,  as  some  solace  for 
^  disamointment,  was  mnde  a  baronet  on 
U  Jan.  1700.  In  spite  of  his  disappointment 
-^  remained  in  his  old  court  for  some  years, 
bt  on  19  June  1794  he  took  his  place  m  the 
tcannon  pleas,  his  letter  to  Kenyon  announo- 
■Eg  his  resignation  of  his  poet  in  the  king's 
b^achbeingprintedinKenyon's'Life.'  Buller 


often  presided  for  Lord  Thurlow  in  the  court 
of  chancery,  and  his  last  ereat  act  as  a  judge 
was  that  of  presiding  at  the  trial  of  the  state 
prisoners,  Arthur  O'Connor  and  others,  at 
Maidstone  in  1798.  He  was  short  in  stature, 
but  of  handsome  features,  with  a  piercing  eye 
and  a  commanding  forehead.  His  health 
was  at  last  undermined  by  frequent  attacks  of 
gout  and  by  a  slight  stroke  01  paralysis.  He 
had  arranged  to  resign  in  a  few  days,  when, 
during  a  game  of  picquet  at  his  house  in 
Bedford  Square,  he  was  seized  with  his  fatal 
illness.  He  died  late  on  the  night  of  the 
4th,  or  early  on  the  6th,  of  June  1800,  and 
was  burled  without  pomp,  near  the  remains 
of  his  firstborn  son  Edward,  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  on  1 1  June. 
His  love  of  cord-plnying  was  notorious,  and 
he  once  exclaimed  that '  his  idea  of  heaven 
was  to  sit  at  nisi  prius  all  day  and  pky  at 
whist  all  night.'  Abbott,  afterwards  Lord 
Tenterden,  was  private  tutor  to  Buller's  only 
surviving  eon,  and  on  his  advice  Abbott 
adopted  a  legal,  instead  of  the  clerical,  pro- 
fession. This  son  afterwards  took  the  sur- 
name of  Yards,  subsequently  addin?  to  it 
his  own  patronymic  of  Buller,  and  the  judge's 
^ndson  was  made  Baron  Churston.  The 
]udge  purchased  large  estates  in  his  native 
county  of  Devon,  and  supplied  Arthur  Young 
with  some  notes  on  the  system  of  cultivap 
tion  adopted  on  his  property  near  Prince- 
town  in  Partmoor  (AnnaU  of  Agriculture, 
xxix.  569-78,  ixx.  297-8). 

[Gilbert's  Cornwall,  ii.  41;  Courtney  and 
Boasa's  Bibliotheca  Comnbiensis,  i.  and  iii.; 
Campbell's  Chief  Justices,  ii.  328,  397,  <40-8, 
650,  lii.  86,  266-9  ;  Townaend's  Twelve  Judges, 
i.  1-82;  Foiis,  viii.  261-6;  Striotnres  on  ^i- 
nent  Lawyers  (179l)X  PP.  108-11;  Polwhele's 
Biog.  Sketches,  i.  66-60 ;  Crabb  Robinson's  Diaiy, 
i.  394,  ii.  160 ;  Bomilly's  Memoirs,  i.  82-3  ;  Sir 
K.  Wrazall's  Posthumous  Memoirs,  i.  86 ;  Lord 
Abinger's  Life,  pp.  45,  49,  62;  Eenyon's  Life, 
pp.  62,  164-6,  174,  284-5;  Oent.  Mag.,  (June 
1800),  pp.   694-6 ;  Sir  E.  Brydges's  lutobio- 

fraphy,  i.  403 ;  Gillray'e  Works,  pp.  43  -4;  Cra- 
ocVs  Memoirs,  L  85,  iv.  160-2.]      Vf.  P.  C. 


BULLEK,  Sra  GEORGE  (1802-1884), 
general,  was  the  third  son  of  General  Pre- 
aerick  William  Buller  of  Pelynt  and  Lan- 
reath  in  Cornwall,  who  had  mmself  served 
with  distinction  in  the  67th  regiment  in  the 
Netherlands  and  the  West  Indies.  George 
was  gazetted  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  rifle 
brigade  on  2  March  1820.  The  first  twenty- 
five  years  of  his  career  in  the  army  were  spent 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  nis  marriage 
with  Henrietta,  daughter  of  General  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  G.O.B.,  adjutant-general  to 
the  forces,  helped  his  rapid  promotion.    He 
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became  lieutenant  in  March  1825;  captain, 
August  1828 ;  major,  December  1839  ;  lieu- 
tenant-colonei  in  August,  and  colonel  in 
November  1841.  In  February  1847  he  joined 
his  battalion  at  the  Cape.  The  first  Kaffir 
war  had  just  broken  out,  and  Buller  was  at 
once  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade, 
and  eventually  of  the  2nd  division.  In  Sep- 
tember 1847  he  was  appointed  second  in  com- 
mand to  Sir  G^eorge  Berkeley  in  the  campaign 
in  the  Amatola  monntains,  in  whictk  ms 
battalion  chased  Sandilli  so  hotly  that  the 
chief  surrendered  to  Buller  on  19  Oct.  He 
was  gazetted  C.B.  in  December  1847.  In 
1848  he  served  under  Sir  Harry  Smith  in  the 
Boer  war  against  Pretorius,  and  on  29  Aug. 
led  the  attack  on  the  Boem  Plaats,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded,  and  had  his  horse 
killed  under  him.  His  battalion  now  came 
home,  but  in  1862  he  was  again  ordered  to 
go  with  his  raiment  to  the  Cape.  At  the 
head  of  a  brigade  in  General  Somerset's  divi- 
sion he  burnt  the  kraals  in  the  Waterkloof, 
in  the  second  £aifir  war,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Berea,  where  he  was  publicly 
thanked  by  Sir  George  Cathcart,  and  even- 
tually succeeded  Somerset  in  the  command 
of  his  division  in  August  1862.  In  October 
1868  his  battalion  was  again  ordered  home, 
and  in  spite  of  Sir  George  Cathcart's  en- 
treaties that  he  would  remain  as  a  brigadier 
at  the  Cape,  he  insisted  on  accompanying  it. 
When  it  was  decided  to  send  an  expedi- 
tionary army  to  the  East  in  1864,  Buller  was 
appointed  brigadier-general,  and  took  the 
command  of  the  second  brigade  of  the  light 
division,  consisting  of  the  19th,  88th,  and 
77th  regiments.  His  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  the  Alma  has  been  severely  criticised,  but 
has  been  approved  by  all  the  greatest  military 
authorities.  A.t  the  battle  of  Inkerman  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  left  arm.  He 
was  promoted  major-general  in  December 
1864,  and  made  K.C.B.  on  6  July  1855.  He 
had  to  return  home,  owing  to  his  wound,  in 
March  1866.  He  commanded  the  division 
in  the  Ionian  Isles  firam  1856  to  1862,  and 
was  made  colonel-commandant  of  the  rifle 
brigade  in  1860,  and  promoted  lieutenant- 
general  in  1862.  He  commanded  the  troops 
of  the  southern  division  at  Portsmouth  firom 
1866  to  1870,  was  made  G.C.B.  in  1869,  and 
promoted  general  in  1871.  He  was  a  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  knight 
of  the  second  class  of  the  order  of  the  Medji- 
die.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Bruton  Street 
on  12  April  1884,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

[Cope's  History  of  Uie  Bifle  Brigade;  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Lieut.-gen.  Hon.  Sir  G. 
Cathcart;  King's  Campaigning  in  Kaffirland; 
Kinglake's  Invasioo  of  the  Crimea.]    H.  M.  S. 


BULLINGHAM,  JOHN  (A  1598),  bishop 
of  Gloucester,  was  a  native  of  Gloucester- 
shire. He  was  elected  a  probationer  fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  July  1660,  being 
then  B.A.  He  was  slow  in  embracing  the 
tenets  of  the  reformers.  His  adherence  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  unreformed  church  and 
his  disgust  at  the  innovations  introduced  by 
the  influence  of  the  foreign  reformers  in  the 
latter  pert  of  Edward  YTs  reign  drove  him 
as '  a  volvmtary  exile '  to  France,  where,  in  his 
own  later  words,  a  '  Mendless  and  moniless ' 
fiiffitive  '  for  the  wicked  pope's  sake,'  he  took 
renige  at  Rouen,  in  which  city  he  remained 
some  time.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary 
he  returned  to  England,  and  was  restored  to 
his  place.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A 
1  June  1664.  A  letter  relating  to  his  friend 
Julius  Palmer  is  printed  in  Foxe's  '  Acts  and 
Monuments'  (iii.  616) ;  Palmer  had  also  been 
an  exile  for  his  religion,  and  was  converted 
to  protestantism  by  a  perusal  of  Calvin's  'In- 
stitutes.' Palmer  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
change  of  faith,  being  burnt  alive  at  New- 
bury 16  July  1656,  while  his  former  asso- 
ciate basked  in  favour  as  domestic  chaplain 
to  Bishop  Gtardiner  of  Winchester,  and  rector 
of  Boxwell  and  of  Withington  in  his  native 
county  of  Gloucester.  The  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth temporarily  clouded  his  fortunes.  Hsi 
at  first  maintained  his  old  faith,  and  was,  in 
Foxe's  words,  '  quite  and  clean  despatched 
from  all  his  livings  for  his  obstinacy.'  His 
'  obstinacy,'  however,  could  not  have  been  of 
very  long  duration,  for  we  find  him  appointed 
by  Grindal  to  the  prebendal  stall  of  Wen- 
locks-bam  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  1  Aug. 
1665,  and  admitted  to  the  degree  of  6.D.  at 
Oxford  under  the  new  protestant  r^me, 
'  after  twelve  years'  studying,'  8  July  1666 
(Wood,  At?ienes,  ii.  842;  Boase,  Meg.  of 
Univ.  of  Oxford,  p.  225).  The  next  year, 
27  Dec.  1567,  he  was  appointed  archdeacoq 
of  Huntingdon,  in  room  of  Dr.  Beaumont, 
master  of  Trinity,  by  his  namesake,  probably 
his  kinsman,  Nicholas  Bullingham  [q-vJ, 
bishmj  of  Lincoln.  He  held  the  post  tiU  1676 
(Lb  Nbvb,  Fatti,  ii.  63).  Dignities  rapidly 
succeeded  one  another  for  the  new  convert, 
and  he '  became  well  beneficed '  (Wood).  He 
was  created  D.D.  by  his  university  12  July 
1668,  and  received  mim  Bishop  Bullingham 
the  stall  of  Louth  in  Lincoln  Cathedral 
10  Sept.  of  the  same  year,  and  stiU  retainins 
his  other  preferments  was  installed  canon  01 
Worcester  13  Oct.  1570  (Stbtpb,  Parker,  ii, 
48).  He  was  incorporated  D.D.  of  Cambridge 
7  July  1676.  When  Grindal  in  1576  held  a 
visitation  of  his  province  by  commission, 
Bullingham  was  one  of  those  appointed  t« 
visit  the  diocese  of  Hereford  CStbtpb,  Grin 
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ial,  p.  S16,  bk.  iL  eiy.  7).  He  was  raised  to 
the  episcopate  in  1681,  being  consecrated  on 
3  Sept.  of  that  year  at  Croydon  to  the  see  of 
Qloaoester  CSxbtfb,  Grindal,  p.  897,  bk.  ii. 
eb.  12).  He  was  allowed  to  hold  the 
bishopric  of  Bristol  (created  1542)  m  com- 
wtaidam  as  well  as  the  prebend  of  Norton 
in  Hereford  Cathedral,  to  which  he  was 
installed  18  Jan.  1582.  He  held  the  see 
of  Bristol  tm  the  appointment  of  Fletcher, 
at  whose  consecration  he  assisted,  14  Dec. 
16^  (81RTPB,  Whitgtft,  i.  617,  hk.  iv.  ch.  1). 
The  rectory  of  KilmiTigton,  in  the  county  of 
Scuaset,  was  nren  him  in  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  second  bishopric  and  his 
Hereford  st&LL  He  served  as  commissioner 
for  the  confirmadon  of  Whitoiffs  election 
as  azchbiahop,  27  Aug.  1588  (Sibtpb,  WMt- 
mft,  bk.  iL  ch.  3),  and  in  1684  was  commis- 
siciiad  by  the  new  primate  to  visit  his  own 
dioeeae  of  Oloucester  metropoliticaUy  (ib. 
Ul  liL  ch.  12,  i.  410).  When  the  see  of 
Oxford  fell  vacant  in  1692,  Aylmer,  then 
U^op  of  liOndon,  at  his  request  unsuccess- 
fnlly  endeavoui«d  to  obtain  it  for  Bulling^ 
bun,  pleading  that '  it  was  very  fit  for  him 
&om  the  nearness  of  the  place  and  to  make 
mme  addition  to  his  poor  portion '  (Sibtfe, 
^2B(«r,  p.  110).  Bullingham  died  at  Ken- 
(ington  20  May  1598,  and  was,  according  to 
Ksne  anthorities,  buried  in  his  own  cathedral ; 
others  assert  that  he  was  interred  at  the  place 
of  his  death. 

Bollixi^liam  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ooanHCUOUS  either  for  learmng  or  refinement. 
<}n  uiia  ground  as  well  as  for  his  tardy  con- 
Tenion  to  the  piotestantfiuth  be  became  the 
object  of  the  scurrilous  attacks  of  '  Martin 
Mar-Prelate.'  Among  other  choice  epithets 
kriahed  upon  him  by  that  foul-mouthed  sati- 
net vre  find  bim  termed  '  a  mass-monger,'  an 
'old  papist  priest,'  one  whom  'beef  and 
btewia'  bad  inade  a  papist,  and  an  '  old  steal- 
eonnter  mass-priest  (Epistle  to  the  Terrible 
Priestt,  pp.  41,  60,  65 ;  flay,  anv  loorkfor  a 
Ourpar,  pp.  10, 24,  Petheram's  edition).  This 
kw  ectimate  of  Bullingham  s  learning  and 
tUity  is  fully  borne  out  by  a  letter  from 
AicbUshop  Parker  to  Sir  W.  Cecil,  2  Feb. 
L57I,  in  which  he  describes  him  as  '  an 
I'nest  true-meaning  man,'  whom, '  on  the 
credit  of  others  much  commending  him,'  he 
kd    once  iqipointed  to  pr«aoh  before  the 

Seeo,  bat  be  would  nererdo  so  again  since 
'  had  perceived  in  him  neither  "  pronun- 
catioiieni  aulicam  "  nor  "  ingenium  aulicum," 
Ht  meet  for  the  court'  (Strtpb,  Parker, 
XL  496,  bk.  ir.  eh.  1 ;  Parker  Oorreipondenoe, 
ff.  818,  S78). 

The  only  wocks  attributed  to  Bullingham 
Be  '  a  translation  of  John  Yenteus's  oration 


in  defence  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Aultare,' 
1654,  8vo,  and  the  letter  above  referred  to, 
containing  aa  account  of  Julius  Palmar  the 
martyr,  printed  in  Foxe's  '  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments,' iii.  616,  ed.  1784. 

[Godwin,  De  Prasul.  ii.  133 ;  Wood's  Athenae, 
ii.  842 ;  Boase's  Begister  of  Univ.  of  Oxford, 
p.  225 ;  Le  Neve's  Fasti,  11.  cc. ;  Strype's  Parker, 
11.  cc. ;  Aylmer,  110;  Martin  Mar-Prelate,  U.  cc. ; 
Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments,  iii.  616,  ed.  1784; 
Bymer's  Fcedera,  xv.  27,  649.]  E.  V. 

BULLINGHAM,  NICHOLAS  (1512  P- 
1576),  bishop  of  Lincoln  1660-1571,  bishop 
of  Worcester  1671-1576,  probably  a  json  <rf 
Thomas  Bullingham,  one  of  the  bailiffs  of 
that  city  1628  and  1680,  was  bom  at  Wor- 
cester about  1612,  and  educated  at  Oxford, 
where,  accorxling  to  Wood,  be  became  fellow 
of  All  Souls  in  1 636.  He  took  the  degree  of 
B.C.L.  24  Oct.  1641.  In  February  1646  he 
presented  his  siipplicate  iox  D.C.L.,  but  was 
not  admitted.  He  chiefly  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  civil  and  canon  law,  in  which 
he  obtained  great  distinction.  His  learning 
and  his  incunation  towards  the  reformed 
faith  commended  him  to  Cranmer'B  favour- 
able notice,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  his 
chaplains,  in  which  capacity  he  attended  on 
the  primate  at  Ridley's  consecration,  6  Sept. 
1647  f  Strypb,  Oranmer,  p.  251).  In  Novem- 
ber 01  the  same  year  he  appears  as  proctor 
in  convocation  for  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln,  and  was  col£ted  17  Dec.  by 
Bishop  Holbeach  to  the  prebend  of  Welton 
Westnall  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  which 
he  exchanged  for  that  of  Fmpingham,  2  Sept. 
1648.  The  next  year,  22  Sept.  1549,  he  suc- 
ceeded Heneage  as  archdeacon  of  Lincoln, 
and  was  also  vicar-general  of  the  diocese. 
TTJH  name  is  found  in  the  commission  against 
anabaptists  and  other  heretical  teachers, 
1549-«)  (Stbtpb,  Mem.  n.  i.  886,  ii.  200). 
On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  Bulling- 
ham, being  a  married  man,  and  as  one  whose 
soundness  in  the  faith  was  more  than  doubt- 
ful, wan  deprived  of  bis  archdeaconry  and 
prebend  and  other  preferments.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Marian  persecution  he  concealed 
himself  until  he  found  means  to  escape  be- 
yond seas  (Stbtpb,  Parker,  i.  127).  He  ap- 
fears  to  have  arrived  at  Emden  about  6  Dec. 
654.  During  his  exile  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology  and  canon  law.  The 
death  of  Mary  and  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
summoned  Bullingham  back  to  England. 
On  the  petition  of  Sir  F.  Ayscough  to  Cecil, 
17  Dec.  1668  {State  Papers),  he  was  allowed 
to  resume  his  preferments,  and  was  appointed 
by  Parker,  to  whom  as  dean  of  his  cathedral 
or  Lincoln  he  must  have  been  well  known, 
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one  of  his  chaplains.  He  appeared  w  Par- 
ker's proxy  at  his  confirmation  (Stbtpb, 
Parker,  L  110),  and  assisted  at  his  eyer- 
memoiable  consecration  in  the  chapel  of 
Lambeth  House,  17  Dec.  1659,  together  with 
his  brother  chaplain,  Edmiind  Quest,  arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury  (subsequently  bishop 
of  Rochester  and  of  Salisbury),  both  vested 
in  silken  copes  (Sibtfb,  ybm.  <^  Reform. 
XL.  ii.  666).  He  had  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  at  Cambridge  16  Jan.  of  that  year 
(Wood,  AtAaus,  ii.  814).  His  intimate  ac- 
qnaintance  with  law  caused  him  to  be  much 
consulted  by  his  friend  Parker,  whose  inten- 
tion to  appoint  him  as  judge  in  one  of  the 
leading  ecclesiastical  courts  was  prevented  by 
lus  speedy  elevation  to  the  ^iscopate.  On 
the  deprivation  of  Bishop  Watson  he  was 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  and  was  con- 
secrated  in  the  second  group  of  bishops,  at 
Lambeth,  21  Jan.  1559-60  (Stbtpb,  Parker, 
i.  126-7 ;  Ryicbk,  >W.  xv.  5C1,  579 ;  Sib 
John  Hatward,  Annals  </  Q.  Eliz.  (Camden 
Soc.  1840),  pp.  19,  27  j  ^wsnsi,  Hist,  qf  Re- 
form, ii.  494,  ed.  1825 ;  appendix,  vol.  ii.  pt. 
ii.)  A  royal  license  was  granted  to  BuUing- 
ham to  retain  his  archdeaconry  tncommenij^m 
for  three  years,  in  regard  of  the  poverty  of  the 
bishopric,  which  had  been  stripped  Dare  by 
Holbeach's  weak  connivance  at  the  infamous 
robbery  of  Edward  VTs  ministers  (Rtmbr, 
Feed.  XV.  664).  On  his  resignation  of  this 
post  in  1662  he  was  succeeded  as  archdeacon 
W  Aylmer,  afterwards  bishop  of  London. 
Bullingham's  sound  learning  and  familiarity 
with  canon  law  rendered  hun  an  important 
addition  to  the  company  of  Elizabethan  pre- 
lates, among  whom  nis  gravity  and  placable 
spirit  and  freedom  from  polemical  bitterness 
gave  him  deserved  weight.  He  served  on 
many  important  commissions  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  state  of  the  church,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  memorable  convocation 
u  1562  (Cabdweix^  Synodalia,  ii.  496-527). 
He  was  one  of  the  bishops  appointed  to  draw 
up  articles  of  discipline  (ib.  p.  611 ;  "Wilkins, 
Concilia,  iv.  238 ;  Bcbhbt,  Hist,  of  Reform. 
iii.  512),  and  was  among  those  to  whom  Dean 
Nowell's  catechism  was  referred  for  con- 
sideration (ib.  622).  He  took  part,  with 
Grindal  of  London,  Home  of  Wincnester, 
and  Cox  of  Ely,  in  drawing  up  the  cele- 
brated '  advertisements '  prescribing,  not,  as 
has  been  asserted,  the  maximum  of  ritual 
which  would  be  allowed,  but  the  mini- 
mum which  would  be  tolerated,  laid  by 
Parker  before  Cecil  8  March  1565  and  issued 
by  him  without  the  royal  authority  in  1566 
{Parker  Correepondence,  Parker  Boc.  edit., 
p.  2SS;  Cabswbix,  Docum.  Atmab,  L  287-97 
(CardweU's  date,  1564,  is  incorrect);  Sibtfe, 


I  Parker,  i  816,  bk.  iL  ch.  20).  In  December 
of  the  same  year  he  signed  a  letter  to  the 
queen,  praying  her  to  give  her  assent  to 
a  bill  for  enforcing  subscription  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  1662-8  (Parker  Correspondenct, 
pp.  292-204).  On  18  Jan.  1570-1,  on  the 
promotion  of  Sandys  to  the  see  of  London, 
BuUingham  was  elected  bishop  of  Worcester 
(Le  I^rvE,  Fasti,  iii.  65  ;  Rtxbb,  Feed.  xv. 
689).  As  bishop  of  Worcester  he  was  one 
of  the  episcopal  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  queen,  7  June  1571,  for  the  enforce- 
ment 01  the  nso  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  the  prohibition  of  unlicensed 
ministers  (Parker  Corretp.ji.  883;  Stbtpb, 
Parker,  iii.  183,  No.  62).  The  same  year  he 
■iffned  the  forty  articles  (Stbtpb,  Parker,ii. 
541  bk.  iv.  ch.  6)  and  the '  canons  ecclesiasti- 
cal '  (ib.  p.  60 ;  CAEl)WBl.t,  Synodalia,  i.  181). 
Archnishop  Parker  commissioned  BuUing- 
ham to  ordain  for  him  (Stbtpb,  n.  s.  i.  129), 
and,  4  Jan.  1666,  forwarded  to  Cecil  his  re- 
quest to  be  temporarUy  reUeved  of  the  care 
of  GUbert  Bourne  [q.  v.J,  the  deprived  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  had  been  committed 
to  his  custody  (Parker  Carrenpondence,  p. 
263 ;  Stbtpb,  u.  s.  1. 279).  Parker  bequeathed 
to  him  his  '  white  horse  caUed  Hackington 
with  its  harness  and  caparisons,  valued  at 
13Z.  6s.  8d:  (Stbtpb,  u.  s.  iii.336, 843).  While 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  28  Feb.  1667-8,  he  issued 
a  circular  letter  to  the  incumbents  of  bis 
diocese  for  collections  on  behalf  of  the  refu- 

fees  for  religion  from  France  and  Flanders 
CaUmdar  <^  State  Papers,  sub  snn.)  As 
visitor  of  Km^  College,  on  a  complaint  of 
the  feUows  of  Kingps  in  1566,  that  their  pro- 
vost, PiiiUp  Baker,  was  popishly  inclinw,  he 
made  a  visitation  of  the  college,  and  issued 
inj  unctions  for  the  destruction  of '  a  great  deal 
of  popish  stuff,'  which  the  provost  neglected, 
concealing  the  condemned  articles  in '  a  secret 
comer '  (Coopbb,  ArmaU  <jf  Cambridge,  «• 
225).  He  died,  much  respected  and  beloved, 
on  18  April  1576,  and  was  incceeded  »ft«I.' 
year's  vacancy  of  the  see  by  Whitjnft.  Be 
was  buried  in  the  Jesus  chapel,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave  of  his  cathedral.  The  effij^ 
is  of  singular  design,  only  the  opper  ^o 
lower  part  of  the  figure  being  visible.  B" 
qnaint  epitaph  runs : — 

NiaolaMS  Episoopus  Wigom. 
Here  bom,  here  bishop,  buried  hare, 
A  BallyDgbam  by  name  and  stock, 
A  man  twice  married  in  God's  f***' 

Chief  pastor,  Inte  of  Lyncolns  flo<* 
Whom  Oxford  trained  up  in  youth, 

Whom  Cambridge  doctor  did  create, 
A  painful  preacher  of  the  truth. 

Who  changed  this  life  for  happy  »'« 
18  April  1576. 
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He  iras  twice  married  and  had  ohildien  bj 
hoth  wi-res.  Hie  first  wife  Marpiret  was 
buried  at  Bockden  in  1666.  He  died  largely 
in  dd>t,  lee-ving  his  wife  and  children  in  great 
porert^.  A  supplication  to  the  queen  on 
theirbehalf  is  among  theState  Papers,  17  June 
1676. 

Bnilinffham  took  mirt  in  the  BLshops' 
KUe,  the  Oononical  Epistles  and  the  Apo- 
edypee  being  entrusted  to  him  {Parker 
Ourerpondmee,  p.  336).  A  Yolume  of  his 
mannscript  sermons  is  in  the  Lambeth  Li- 
\nrj.  No.  739. 

pi^ood's  Athene  Ozon.ii.  8I3;Coopei'8  Athenm 
Cbitab.  i.  SAO,  568;  Le  Here's  Fasti,  i.  17S,  ii- 
21,  dec,  iiL  66 ;  Riehardson's  Oodwin,  L  p.  801, 
«d.  1749;  Strjrpe'g  Parker,  11.  ec ;  Bjmer'B 
Fadats,  IL  ee. ;  Parker  Correspondence,  U.  ec. ; 
Bone's  Reg.  of  Unir.  of  Oxford,  pp.  194,  21 L] 

E.  V. 

BUIililKOHAM,     BICHARD.      [See 

BULIiOOH,  JOHN  (1805-1883),  writer 
OB  ESiakeepeare's  text,  was  a  working  brass- 
finiaher  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  died  at  the 
ekiee  of  I>ecember  1882,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year.  He  deroted  much  of  his  time  to  literary 
pnauits,  and  contributed  to  the '  Athenaeum ' 
several  articles  on  decimal  coinage.  The  works 
(d  ffliakesp«are  were,  however,  the  chief  sub- 
ieet  of  his  study;  andwhenW.  G.Clark  [q.  v.] 
beiame  editor  of  the '  Cambridge  Shakespeare 
ia  1863,  BoUoch  sug^ted  a  number  of  tex- 
taal  emendations  which  were  introduced  into 
the  notes  of  that  edition.  Li  1878  he  pub- 
Eihed  \fj  snbacription  '  Stndies  of  the  Text 
of  Shakespeare,'  where  he  evinces  a  very 
dnewd  capacity  in  textual  criticism.  Bul- 
kxhlirad  in  very  humble  circumstances,  and 
ia  the  prefiice  to  his  '  Studies '  he  thanks  a 
ramber  of  friends  for  loans  of  the  com- 
ocmest  books  of  reference. 

[Atheiueam,  1882,  pt.  ii.  899  ;  Times,  3  Jan. 
>8S3;  Bulloch's  Studies,  Cambridge  Shakespeare 
iISM).  i.  pxe&ce.]  S.  L. 

MTT.T.OCK,  CHRISTOPHER  (1690  P- 
1724),  actor  and  dramatist,  spoken  of  in  the 
ekybilla  aa  Bullock,  junior,  was  the  son  of 
William  Bullock  [q.  v.],  also  an  actor.  The 
4u«  of  hia  birth  may  be  approximately  fixed 
wl09O.  In  1717  he  marriedJane,  the  natural 
koghter  of  Robert  Wilks,  the  actor,  and  Mrs. 
Sogers.  She  was  a  rather  pleasing  actress, 
nrrived  bim  fifteen  years,  and  died  m  1739  in 
Iicismd.  Christopher  Bullock's  first  reported 
ifpeazanoetook  [dace  in  1708  with  the  summer 
eomaay  holding  poeseesion  of  Drury  Lana 
Ob  27  July  17(fe  he  played  the  Marquis  of 
Poea  ia  Otway**  '  J)on  Carlos,'  and  two  days 


later  Hippolito  in  Dryden's  adaptation  of  the 
'  Tempest.'  Bullock  and  his  father  joined, 
in  1709,  the  associated  actors,  Wilks,  Doggett, 
Cibber,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield,  who  entered  mto 
partnership  with  Swiney  in  the  management 
of  the  Haymarket.  With  the  company  he 
migrated,  1710-11,  to  Drury  Lane,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  Still  following  the  lead 
of  his  father,  ho  was  one  of  the  seven  or  eight 
actors  who,  in  1714-15^  acquired  the  name 
of  '  deserters '  by  quittmg  the  Drury  Lane 
companv  and  joinmg  Rich  at  the  recon- 
structea  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  At 
this  house,  with  the  management  of  which, 
in  connection  with  TheophUus  Keen,  he  soon 
became  associated,  be  stayed  for  the  remainder 
of  his  brief  life.  Here  he  played  the  class  of 
character  assigned  at  Drury  Lane  to  Colley 
Cibber.  His  success  is  said  to  have  been  the 
cause  why  he  is  passed  over  without  mention 
in  Gibber's '  Apology.'  Few  original  characters 
were  assigned  him  except  in  his  own  plays, 
which  are  seven  in  number,  and  were  all  pro- 
duced at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  list  is  as 
follows:  1.' A  Woman's  Revenge,' a  comedy, 
1716,  12mo  (8th  edit.  1758),  pUyed  24  Oct. 
1716,  an  adaptation  of  '  The  Kevenfe,  or  A 
Match  in  Newgate,'  a  comedy  ascribed  to  Mrs. 
Behn,  but  according  to  Langbaine  founded  on 
'  The  Dutch  Courtezan '  of  Marston.  2.  '  Slip,' 
a  farce,  12mo,  1715,  acted  on  3  Feb.  1716,  ex- 
tracted firom  '  A  Mad  World,  my  Masters,'  by 
Middleton.  3. '  Adventures  of  Half  an  Hour,' 
farce,  12mo,  1716,  played  on  19  March  1716. 
4  '  Cobler  of  Preston  '  farce,  12mo,  1716,  acted 
on  24  Jan.  1716,  and  taken  from  the  frame- 
work of  the '  Taming  of  the  Shrew.'  6. '  The 
Perjurer.'  a  farce,  8vo,  1717,  produced  on 
12  Dec.1717.  6. 'Woman'saRiddle,' comedy, 
4to,  1718, acted  on  4  Dec.  1716,  adapt.d from 
the  Spanish  of '  La  Dama  Duende.'  7.  '  The 
Traytor,'atragedy,8vo,  1718,actedou  11  Oct. 
1718,  altered  from  Shirley.  Bullock's  share 
in  most  of  these  pieces,  as  is  seen,  is  smalL 
He  is  taxed  in  the  case  of  more  than  one 
with  disingenuousness  or  something  worse. 
Dr.  Johnson  (Lifeof  Savagi),  following  Giles 
Jacob  (Poetical  Eegitter),  asserts  that,  after 
having  been  rejected  by  the  players  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  'Woman's  a  Riddle'  was 
given  by  Savage,  its  author,  to  Bullock,  who, 
with  slight  alterations,  produced  it  as  his  own, 
and  allowed  Savage  a  share  in  the  profits  or 
honours.  A  second  account  is  that  the  play 
was  translated  by  Mrs.  Price,  the  wife  of 
Robert  Price,  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and 
that  copies  of  it  were  given  by  her  to  Savage, 
to  Bullock,  and  to  another  writer  imnamed, 
and  that  Bullock,  in  his  position  of  manager, 
was  able  to  be  first  in  the  field.  Neither  as 
an  actor  nor  as  a  dramat  ist  is  Bullock  entitled 
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to  a  high  place.  His  premature  death  in  1724 
cut  short,  however,  a  career  of  some  promise. 

[Egerton's  Theatrical  BemembraDcer,  1788 ; 
OeneBt's  Account  of  the  English  Stage ;  Chet- 
wood's  General  HistoiT  of  the  Stage ;  Theapian 
Dictioniiry ;  Jacob's  Poetical  Register,  1723 ; 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  Baker,  Beed,  and 
Jones's  Biographia  Dramatica.]  J.  K. 

BULLOCK,  GEORGE,  D.D.  (1631 P- 
1680  ?),  catholic  divine,  was  born  in  or  about 
1621.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Eton,  whence 
he  removed  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
He  proceeded  B.  A.  in  1538-9,  was  soon  after- 
wards elected  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and  com- 
menced M.A.  in  1642.  He  was  proctor  of 
the  university  for  the  academical  year  be- 
ginning in  October  1549.  During  the  time 
he  held  that  office  the  university  was  visited 
under  a  royal  commission.  In  1550-1  he 
was  examined  on  the  trial  of  Bishop  Gardi- 
ner, in  support  of  his  matter  justificatory, 
he  having  been  present  at  the  bishop's  sermon 
before  the  king  on  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  1649. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Edward  VI  he 
went  abroad,  and  for  two  years  he  resided  in 
the  abbey  of  Nevers  in  France.  Betuming 
to  his  native  country  upon  the  accession  of 
Queen  Mary,  that  sovereign  presented  him 
to  the  rectory  of  Great  Mongeham  in  Kent, 
in  October  1663  (Rtmeb,  Fcedera,  ed.  1713, 
XV.  S50),  and  to  a  canonry  in  die  church 
of  Durham  on  9  May  1654.  On  the  12th  of 
the  last-mentioned  month  he  was  admitted 
master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
having  been  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  fellows.  In  the  same  year  he  proceeded 
B.D.  On  11  Feb.  1564-5  he  was  admitted 
on  the  queen's  presentation  to  the  vicarage 
of  St.  Sepulchre,  London,  then  void  by  the 
deprivation  of  John  Rogers  (Nbwcottkt, 
Repertoriam,  i.  684).  He  signed  the  Roman 
catholic  articles  in  1566,  and  became  Lady 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge 
in  I006,  in  which  year  he  resigned  the  vicar- 
age of  St.  Sepuldire.  About  the  same  time 
he  obtained  tne  rectory  of  Much  Munden  in 
Hertfordshire.  During  the  visitation  of  the 
university  by  Cardinal  Pole's  delegates  he 
was  one  of  the  persons  examined  to  substan- 
tiate the  charge  of  heresy  against  Bucer  and 
Fagius  previously  to  the  exhumation  of  their 
bodies,  which  were  burnt  at  Cambridge  6  Feb. 
1566-7  (CoopEK,  Anvnh  of  CoTnbridffe,  ii. 
116).    He  was  created  D.D.  in  1657, 

After  he  had  spent  four  or  five  years  as 
head  of  St.  John's  College,  in  unquiet  times 
under  great  uneasiness,  he  was  at  last  obliged 
to  quit  his  mastership  by  a  visitation  under 
Qnecn  Elizabeth,  in  1669.    After  the  acces- 


sion of  that  sovereign  '  the  ejected  fellows 
be^n  to  return  upon  him,  wmch  much  dis- 
quieted him ;  however,  he  kept  his  ground 
till  the  visitation,  and  after  his  ejectment  he 
with  the  fellows  that  suffered  with  him  were 
civilly  entertained  by  the  college '  (T.  Baxbb, 
Sist.  of  St.  John'a,  ed.  Mayor,  i.  144).  At 
this  period  he  was  also  deprived  of  the  Lady 
Margaret  professorship,  his  canonry  at  Dur- 
ham, and  the  rectory  of  Much  Munden,  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  He 
then  left  England,  going  first  to  Brittany 
and  afterwards  to  Belgium.  He  suffered 
considerable  hardships,  and  on  one  occasion 
was  captured  by  '  heretical  pirates,'  who  de- 
spoiled him  of  all  he  possessed  {Dedication 
ofMg  Concordance  to  Gregory  XIII).  For 
several  years  he  again  resided  at  Neveis, 
being  very  kindly  entertained  by  the  abbot, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Paris  with  letters  of  introduction.  About 
1567  ho  removed  to  Antwerp,  and  read  a 
divinity  lecture  in  the  monasteiy  of  St. 
Michael  there.  William  Roper  of  Lincoln 
was  imprisoned  in  1568  for  having  sent  51. 
to  Bullock  beyond  sea,  but  obtained  his  re- 
lease on  acknowledging  his  offence  before 
the  lords  of  the  councu,  and  promising  to 
obey  the  queen's  law  and  ordinances  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  (Steype,  Annals,  folio  ed.  L 
549).  Bullock  died  at  Antwerp  in  or  about 
1680,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Michael. 

He  is  author  of  '  (Eoouomia  Concordan- 
tianim  Scripturss  sacraa,'  Antwerp,  1667, 
1572,  folio ;  Venice,  2  vols.  1585,  foto,  with 
dedication  to  Pope  Ghregory  XIII,  and  to 
Michael  Malena,  abbot  of  Nevers.  It  may 
be  inferred  from  the  proceedings  against 
Roper  that  Bullock  was,  or  was  suspected 
to  have  been,  the  author  of  some  of  those 
numerous  publications  againtt  the  queen'e 
supremacy  that  appeared  abroad,  and  were 
SLureptitiously  imported  into  England.  Wil- 
liam AUott,  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Theaaurus 
Bibliorum '  (Antwerp,  1577),  acknowledgee 
his  obligations  to  Bullock. 

[T.  Bakers  Hist,  of  St.  John's  (Mayor),  i.  94, 
116,  141-6,  283;  Pits,  D«  Aogliie  Scriptori- 
bus.  773 ;  Dodd's  Chnrch  Hist  i.  627  ;  IHarie< 
of  the  English  College,  Donay,  800 ;  Addit.  MS 
6863,  f.  203 ;  Cole  MS.  slii.  429,  480 ;  Cal.  0I 
State  Papers  (Dom.  1547-80),  127;  Strype'i 
Annals,  folio  ed.  i.  278.  549 ;  Hasted's  Kent,  iv 
440 ;  CO'iper's  Annals  of  Cambridge,  ii.  118,  12S 
127,  154, 172;  Cooper's  Athente  Cantab,  i.  429.1 

T.  C. 

BULLOCK,  HENRY  (d.  1526),  diTine 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge 
Ho  took  his  degree  of  B.  .A.,  in  1608  orl504,  -waJ 
admitt«d  fellow  of  Queens'  Oolkge  in  1606 
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]LA.ml607,<mdDJ>.  bieaa  In  1624^ 
faa  held  the  office  of  ▼ioe-chaneellar  of  the  uni- 
veatty.  HeddiTeredaoooiBeof  lectoreton 
mathematics,  for  which  he  received  a  miaxj 
bam  the  nnivenity,  but  subsequently  he  de- 
rated himHwlf  to  tlie  study  of  Qteek,  and  gare 
l«etniiea  on  the  gt>epel  of  Matthew.  He  was 
in  iatimate&iend  <rf  Erasmus,  and  many  lot- 
tos whidh  passed  between  them  are  to  be 
foand  in  the  printed  editions  of  Erasmus's 
letters.  His  foreign  friends  latinised  his 
same,  calling  him '  Bovillus.'  He  took  holy 
dtdeiB,  and  was  rector  of  St.  Martin's  Lud- 
gite  from  29  Anril  1622  (Nbwoodbi)  or  1638 
(Aiiaue  Oxon.S  till  his  death,  whidi  happened 
Mors  4  July  1626,  when  Thomas  Lupset  suc- 
ceeded him.  His  health  appears  to  have  been 
feeble,  to  judge  from  the  references  to  illness 
in  his  oorreepondenoe,  and  he  compluns  of  the 
ksB  of  an  eye  as  hindering  his  work. 

He  wrote  the  foUowingbooks :  1.  '  Contra 
Latheram  deCaptrvitate  Babylonica,'  written 
St  the  deeire  oi  Cardinal  Wolsey.  2.  '  Ora- 
tuaies  et  epistolee.'  S. '  Oratio  liabita  Canta- 
MgisB  in  nequentissimo  coetu,  prgesentibufi 
CsMBiis  oratonbus  et  nonnullis  alus  episcopis, 
ad  Card.  Wolssum.'  This  was  dedicated  to 
John  Taleras,  and  printed  by  John  Siberch  in 
ISSl.  4.  '  Lepidissimum  Luciani  opusculum 
wtfti  d<^(i3e>v  (de  siticulosis  serpentibus)  Hen- 
imoBuUocointerpreta'  Lambeth  Libraiypoe- 
temem  a  copy  of  the  oration,  and  of  a  portion  of 
thetnuislationof  Lucion.  His  library, 'a cata- 
logoe  of  -which  is  extant '  (Ooopbb,  Athma 
OnUab.),  waj  purchased  by  Queens'  College 
sfker  his  death. 

[CaL  of  State  Fspera,  Hen.  Vm,  vols.  i-iv. ; 
bBaiiras'a  Letters;  Newcourt'ii  Bep<nloriam,  i. 
tl4 ;  Atbeme  Oxon.  ii.  714 ;  Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit. ; 
ffot,  vii.  461 ;  Le  Neve's  Fasti  (Hardy),  iii  603 ; 
Lovodes'a  Bibl.  Manual;  Bale  (edit  16S7),  p. 
747  ;  Pits.  De  Angliie  Seriptoribns,  710;  Coopers 
Aihmait  Cantnb.  88,  £27;  Faller'f  Worthies, 
E..Tks.  95  ;  Hist,  of  Univ.  of  Oamb.  201 ;  Amea 
(edit.  Herbert),  iii.  1412;  Maitland's  Early 
Printed  Books  in  Lambeth  Library,  Addenda 
4Mt  (p.  419).]  C.  T.  M. 

BXJLIiOCK,  WILLIAJtf(1667P-1740P), 
ictor,  is  said  by  Macklin  to  have  been  '  m 
hie  department  a  true  genius  of  the  stage ' 
rDaTTBB,  Dramatie  MiKxllaniet,  iii.  ASS). 
Dsries  himfielf  speaks  of  him  as  '  an  actor  of 
ereat  glee  and  much  comic  vivacity  ...  in 
Eis  person  large,  with  a  lively  countenance, 
foil  of  humorous  information '  (ib.) ;  and 
Gildon  declares  him  '  the  best  comedian  that 
IsM  trod  the  stage  since  Nokes  and  Lee,  and 
a  fcllow  that  has  a  very  humble  opinion  of 
hinadf'  (Comparison  between  Two  Stages, 
p.  199).  iTie  references  to  Bullock  by  Steele, 
thoogb  friendly,  an  not  without  a  tinge  of 


sstiie.  In  a  comparison  betweoi  Penketh> 
man  and  Bullock,  to  which  he  pretends  to 
have  been  challenged  by  these  actors,  he  says, 
'  Mr.  Bullock  has  the  more  agreeabde  squall 
and  Mr.  Penkethman  the  more  graceful  sbug. 
Fenkethnum  devours  a  cold  chick  with  great 
applause ;  Bullock's  talent  liee  chiefly  in  as- 
paragus; Penkethman  is  very  dexterous  at 
conveying  himself  under  a  table ;  Bullock 
is  no  lees  active  at  jnmping  over  a  stick. 
Mr.  Penkethman  has  a  great  deal  of  money ; 
but  Mr.  Bullock  is  the  taller  man'  (Tathr, 
No.  188).  Known  particulars  concerning  Bul- 
lock's life  are  few.  His  name  is  mentioned 
in  Downee's  '  Roecius  Anglicanus.'  He  first 
appears  in  the  cast  of  Oolley  C!ibber'a '  Love's 
I^t  Shift,'  produced  by  the  associated  com- 
panies of  Drury  Lane  and  Dorset  Garden, 
1696.  In  Cibber's  piece  he  played  Sly.  He 
had  joined  the  companies  the  previous  year. 
Among  his  original  characters  were  Sir  Tun- 
belly  Clumsy  in  the  'Relapoe,'  1697,  and 
Soto  in  'She  would  and  she  would  not,' 
1702.  He  also  jdayed  with  snccees  many 
parte  in  the  plays  of  Dryden,  Wycherley, 
Shadwell,  &c.  Until  1706  he  was  at  Dmry 
Lane.  He  then  went  to  the  Haymarket, 
returning  to  Druiy  Lane  in  1708.  After 
another  brief  migration  to  the  Haymarket, 
followed  by  a  new  return  to  Drury  liane,  he 
qnltted  dennitely  the  latter  theatre,  1715-16, 
for  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  he  remained 
till  1726.  His  death  is  said  ^CollbtCibbbb's 
Apology  by  Bellchambers)  to  have  taken 
place  on  18  Jane  17SS,  a  di^  which  has 
been  accented  by  most  subsequent  writers. 
He  had  a  benefit,  however,  at  (>vent  Qaiden 
on  6  Jan.  17S9,  described  on  the  bills  as  'his 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  for  six  years,' 
when  he  played  Dominic  in  Lh^den'e '  Spanish 
Fryar.'  in  his  address  to  the  pablio  he 
pleaded  his  great  age,  upwards  of  threescore 
and  twelve,  as  a  reason  for  indulgence.  He 
played  again  on  26  April  1789,  for  the  benefit 
of  Stephen,  the  Host  in  the '  Merry  "Wives  of 
Windsor,'  a  favourite  character.  He  had, 
according  to  Oenest,  in  the  summer  a  booth 
at  Bartholomew  Fair,  at  which  he  acted. 
After  this  no  more  is  heard  of  him.  Bollock 
had  three  sons,  all  actors,  Christopher  [q.v.l, 
Hildebrand,  and  William.  The  last-named 
was  at  Qoodman's  Fields  in  1729.  A  scarce 
print  of  Bullock,  engraved  by  Johnson,  which 
belonged  to  Dr.  Bumey,  and  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  orig^ated  the  error  that  he 
died  in  1788. 

[(}enest's  Account  of  the  English  Stage; 
Divies's  Dramatic  MisceUaniea ;  The  Tatldr ;  A 
Comparison  between  Two  Stages  ;  Downes's  Sos- 
cins  Anglicanns ;  Gibber's  Apology  by  Bell- 
chambers.]  3.  K. 
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BtJLLGOK,  WILLIAM  Of.  1827),  waa 
a  traveller,  naturalist,  and  antiquarian  oi  some 
repute  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
In  1808,  while  carrrin^  on  the  business  of 
jeweller  and  goldsmith  m  Liverpool,  he  pub- 
lished a  descriptive  catalo^e  of  a  museum 
which  he  had  opened  in  that  city,  consisting 
of  works  of  art,  armoury,  objects  of  natural 
history,  besides  many  curiosities  brought  by 
Csptam  Cook  from  the  South  Seas.  About 
1812  Bullock  removed  to  London,  and  his 
collection  soon  attracted  more  notice,  when 

f laced  in  the  newly  erected  Eg^tian  Hall, 
iccadilly.  Enlarged  from  various  sources, 
from  the  Lichfield  Museum,  from  that  of  Sir 
Ashton  Lever,  and  firom  the  results  of  Bul- 
lock's own  travels  and  researches,  it  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  exhibitions  of  the 
metropolis.  It  existed  imder  the  name  of 
the  London  Museum  till  1819,  when  it  was 
disposed  of  by  auction.  In  1822  he  went  to 
Mexico,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  au- 
thorities, aided  in  his  researches,  and  received 
from  the  Mexican  government  a  gift  of  the 
silver  mine  of  Del  Bada  near  Thomascaltpec. 
From  this  tour  Bullock  brought  home  many 
valuable  curiosities,  among  others  casts  of 
the  great  calendar,  commonly  known  as  Mon- 
tezuma's watch,  and  of  the  sacrificial  stone, 
models  of  the  pyramids  of  San  Juan  de 
Teokbuacan,  manuscripts  and  hieroglyphic 
pictures  sent  to  Montezuma  to  inform  nim 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
original  map  of  the  ancient  city,  made  by 
order  of  the  emperor  for  Cortez,  and  intended 
to  have  been  transmitted  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  opened  in  the 
^;yptian  Hall  an  exhibition  called  Modem 
i&jico,  containing,  besides  the  above-men- 
tioned curiosities,  models  of  the  scenery,  i 
specimens  of  the  industry  and  art,  the  mine- 
rals and  natural  history  of  that  country.  In  ' 
1824  he  published  '  Six  Months'  liesideuce  l 
and  Travels  in  Mexico,  containing  remarks 
on  the  present  state  of  New  Spain.'  At  the  I 
end  of  tne  volume  Bullock  added  a  letter  from  ; 
his  medical  adviser  on  the  preservation  of  i 
health  in  tropical  climates.  [ 

In  1827  he  was  again  in  Mexico,  return-  i 
ing  by  way  of  the  States.    He  immediately  | 
gave  the  English  public  the  benefit  of  his  ' 
tour  in  his  '  Sketch  of  a  Journey  through 
the  Western    States  of  North    America' 
([1827).    In  this  volume  are  inserted  extracts  , 
m>m  various  authors  on  the  condition   of  j 
Cincinnati  in  1826,  the  object  being  to  entice  j 
others  to  join  him  in  his  proposed  emigration.  I 
In  his  notice  to  the  pubuc  the  author  says  he  ' 
was  so  pleased  with  the  country  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cincinnati,  and  convinced  of  its 
eligibility  for  people  of  limited  property,  that 


he  had  purchased  a  house  and  estate  there,  to 
which  he  was  about  to  retire  with  his  wife 
and  family.  The  book  contains  a  plan  of  a 
proposed  '  town  of  retirement,'  Hygeia. 

Bullock  was  a  fellow  of  the  Linneon, 
Horticultural,  Qeolc^cal,  Wemerian,  and 
other  learned  societies.  Besides  the  two 
books  mentioned  above,  he  wrote  '  A  Concise 
and  Easy  Method  of  preserving  Subjects  oi 
Natural  History,'  1817.  A  paper,  which  he 
read  before  the  Linnean  Society,  17  Nov. 
1812,  on  'Four  rare  Species  of  British 
Birds,'  is  published  in  the  '  Transactions'  of 
that  society. 

[Histoiy  of  Liverpool,  1810 ;  Walford's  Old 
and  New  London,  iv. ;  Gent.  'Mag.  July  1824, 
p.  89 ;  Brit.  Mns.  Cat.]  A.  M-L. 

BULLOOK,     WILLIAM      THOMAS 

51818-1879),  divine,  was  the  second  son  oi 
bhn  Bullock  by  Mary  Soper.  The  Bullock  fa- 
mily were  for  several  generations  landowners 
in  Leicestershire  and  Rutlandshire.  John 
Bullock  settled  in  London,  and  there  William 
Thomas  was  born.  He  entered  Magdalen  Hall 
(now  Hertford  College),  Oxford,  as  a  gentle- 
man commoner,  and  took  his  B.A.  degree  iu 
1847,  obtaining  a  fourth  class  in  Litens  Hu- 
manioribus.  The  same  year  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  licensed  to  the  curacy  of  St. 
Anne's,  Soho.  Here  he  worked  devotedly  until 
Jime  ItiQO,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant 
secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  oi 
the  QospeL  On  the  death  of  the  Bev.  Ernest 
Hawkins  in  1866  Bullock  succeeded  him  ae 
chief  secretary  of  the  society,  an  office  which 
he  held  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
1867  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  royal 
household  in  Kensington  Palace,  where  he 
occupied  the  chaplain's  apartments.  In  187G 
Bullock  was  presented  to  the  prebendal  stall 
of  Oxgato  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  Bullock 
helped  to  extend  very  widely  the  usefnlnest 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  No  fewer  than  forty-two  new  see4 
were  added  to  the  colonial  episcopate,  whik 
church  operations  were  extended  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  empire  by  the  appointment  ol 
missionary  bishops  in  the  Niger  territory,Ho; 
nolulu,  Ningpo,  Madagascar,  Central  Africsj 
and  Melanesia.  Missions,  too,  were  opened 
in  three  new  countries,  independent  Burmaq 
China,  and  Japan  {S.  P.  O.  EeporU  fo^ 
1878-81,  p.  10).  In  the  same  time  the  i 
come  of  the  society  increased  from  98,C 
to  145,000/.  {Mitnon  Field,  April  1879). 
was  at  Bullock's  instigation  that  the  socii 
undertook  the  publication  of  *  The  Missioni 
Record,' '  The  Gospel  Missionarr '  and  '  Titj 
Mission  Field,'  which  were  conducted  undf 
his  immediato  supervision  (ibid.)     In  18T 
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be  took  an  active  part  iu  the  arrangement 
for  the  Fan-Anglican  synod.  At  tSe  close 
of  this  year  his  declining  health  compellecl 
him  to  seek  rest  from  his  arduous  labours, 
and  haying  obtained  six  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence he  went  abroad,  and  died  at  Mentone 
of  paralysis  on  27  Feb.  1879.  He  married 
ia  18fla  Alice  Oke  Alford,  elder  daughter  of 
the  Dean  of  Canterburr,  by  whom  he  left 
two  daughters.  Bullock  was  the  author  of 
some  seventy  articles  in  Smith's  '  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,'  and  of  one  on  the  Book  of  Eo- 
cledastea  in  the '  Speaker's  Commentary.'  In 
1878  he  published,  by  request  of  the  Arch- 
biahop  of  Canterbury,  a  sermon, '  Builders  of 
the  Temple,'  preached  by  him  at  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland.  He 
left  in  manuscript  a  commentaiy  on  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  written  for  the  .Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  some 
months  aner  his  death  a  volume  of  sermons 
(edited  1^  his  widow)  waspuUished,  on  mi*^ 
eumsand  other  subjects,  most  of  thempreached 
by  him  at  Kensington  Palace  Ohapel. 
[PziTate  infcxmation.]  P.  Bw-A. 

BrrLLOKAR,  JOHN  CA 1622),  lexico- 
Rapber,  'was  alive  from  about  1680  to  about 
1641,  and  was  a  doctor  of  physic,  residing  at 
Chichester  in  1616,  where  he  was  attached 
ta  aome  -way  to  his  '  singular  good  ladie,  the 
Ladie  Jane,  Vicountesee  Moontague'  (his 
English  JErpotitor,  Dedication).  BuUokar 
makes  no  reference  to  William  Bullokar,  the 
pbonetlst  [^  v.X  who  promised  an  '  Expo- 
sitor '  (that  18,  a  dictionary)  not  many  years 
before  John  Bollokar's  was  produced;  though 
It  is  qaite  probable  he  was  the  'chyld'  tor 
wboae  benefit  the  other,  as  he  tells,  translated 
certain  passages  of  '  Cato.'  John  Bullokar 
was  in  lx>ndon  about  the  year  1600,  seeing 
a  dead  crocodile  that  had  been  brought  there 
I  ComktUMag.  No.  268,  p.  724),  beyond  which 
there  ia  nothing,  except  as  to  his  books,  but 
eoBiectare.  He  wrote  his  '  Expositor '  in  his 
ymrth, '  at  the  request  of  a  worthy  gentle- 
man whose  love  prevailed  much  with  him ' 
•  Dedication);  in  those  'yonger  yeares'  the 
eooipilatioii  of  it  '  cost  him  some  observa- 
tioa,  reading,  study,  and  charge '  (<  To  the 
Coorteous  Keader,'  not  paged);  and  then, 
karrin^  no  '  leasure  as  much'as  to  looke  on ' 
his  '  little  vocabulary '  (ift.),  he  had  to  '  keep 
it  restrained  of  libertie.'  On  17  Oct.  1816, 
boverer,  he  gave  it  to  the  world,  under  the 
'  aoUe  tuition '  of  the  Viscoontess  Mount- 
ague,  the  title  being '  An  English  Expositor, 
teaehio^  the  Interpretation  of  the  hardest 
Words  used  in  our  Language,  with  sundry 
ExpEeations,  Descriptions,  and  Discourses,' 
In  the  November  of  1618  he  published  '  A 

VOL.  III. 


True  Description  of  the  Passion  of  Our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  was  actod  by  the 
bloodie  Jewes,  and  registered  by  the  blessed 
Evangelists ;  in  English  Meetre,'  this  being 
a  life  of  Christ  turned  into  six-lined  stanzas. 
In  1621  came  a  new  issue  of  the '  Expositor;' 
and  in  1641  one  more,  shortlv  after  which  it 
seems  certain  that  John  Bullokar  died,  for  a 
fourth  edition,  which  appeared  in  1666,  is 
stated  to  be  '  newlv  revised,  corrected,  and, 
with  the  addition  of  above  a  thousand  words, 
enlarged.  ByW.  S.'  In  a  fifth  edition,  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge  in  1676,  under  the  edi- 
torship of  '  A  Lover  of  the  Arts,'  Bullokar's 
'  Dedication '  and  address  '  to  the  Courteous 
Header '  are  omitted.  A  sixth  edition  must 
have  closely  followed  this,  for  in  1684,  still 
at  Gambcidge,  another  was  published  '  now 
for  the  sevendi  time  revised,  and  there  was 
yet  a  further  issue  from  London  in  1719,  re- 
vised by  R.  Browne, '  author  of  the  "  Eng- 
lish School  Befonu'd." ' 

[Dedication  to  English  Expositor ;  ib..  To  the 
Courteous  Reader,  not  paged ;  Cornbill  Mag.  No. 
368,  p.  724.]  J.  H. 

BULLOKAR  WILLIAM    (A.  1686), 

fhonetist,  lived  chiefly  in  London  mm.  aboub 
020  to  1690.  About  1560  he  was  engaged 
in  teaching,  and  perceived  how  the  sounds 
and  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
caused  '  quarels  in  the  teacher  and  lothsome- 
ness  in  the  learner '  (his  Boolce  at  Large, '  To 
his  Countrie,'  not  paged).  '  In  Queen  Mary's 
time '  he  served  in  the  army,  under  Sir  Kichard 
Wingfleld  (Wabtoh,  En^liihPoetry,  iii.  283), 
going  into  foreign  service  with  bun  twice 
{Sref  Grammar,  To  the  Reader).  He  served 
afterwards  under  Sir  Adrian  Foinings  at 
Havre,  and  with  Captain  Tumor  in  garri* 
son  (ti.):  then  he  studied  agriculture  and 
the  law  {ib.') ;  but  by  1673  he  had  resumed 
teaching,  and  finding  all  the  old  'quarels. 
and  lotusomeness '  arising  from  the  sounds 
and  names  of  letters,  he  determined  '  to  re« 
strain  his  owne  businesse  for  halfe  a  yeare,' 
laying  his  'privat  doings  aside,'  which  his 
'  abihtie  was  fl  able  to  bear,'  in  order  '  to 
provide  some  remedie '  (JBooke  at  Large, 
supra).  Becoming  convinced  (tS.  p.  1)  that' 
'  fewer  and  twentie  letters  are  not  sufficient 
to  picture  Inglish  speech,'  which  '  wants  40 
letters  altogether'  {»*.  p.  21),  and  having 
thought  out  his  'Amendment  of  Ortho- 
graphie,'  wherein  button,  for  example,  was 
to  be  spelt  butn,  Bullokar  published  a  pam- 
phlet, about  1575,  to  show  his  method.  This 
he  put  'into  the  hands  of  men  of  under- 
standing,' and  was  checked  in  his  scheme 
of  publication  by  one  of  them  tellinghim  of 
the  spelling  reforms  issued  by  Sir  Thomas 
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Smith  and  'Maister  Chester'  (A.)  He  found 
his  projected  system  misrepresented  also  by 
peoj^e  who  did  'Uowe  abroad  .  .  .  untruly 
ana  inalieiously  .  .  ,'  that  he  wanted  '  to 
change  Enelish  speech '  altooether  {ib.  Title) ; 
but  on  yeaSing  Smith's  and  Chester's  woru 
he  saw  that  thoee  authors  had  '  brought  in 
letters  of  new  figure  and  fashion  . . .  strange 
to  the  OTe,'  going  much  beyond  his  own  de- 
sires. He  ther^ore  completed  his  manu- 
script, which  was  'dgned  and  allowed  to  be 
imprinted'  in  1679.  While  it  was  going 
through  the  press  he  '  set  up  in  this  citie  en 
London,  in  the  most  publike  places  thereof, 
a  briefe  shew'  of  his  'intent'  (tB.)  This 
was  in  Angnst  of  1680,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  same  year  the  Tolame  was  issued.  Its 
title  begins '  Booke  at  Large  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  Orthographie  for  English  speech,' 
and  Bullobir  announced  in  it  that  he  had 
a  thought  of '  making  a  dictionary.'  During 
the  next  three  or  four  years  he  was  bnsy  in 
miUia^  forth  books  in  '  tm  orthograp^,*  all 
of  which  were  on  sale  (Us  Mop'»  Iwht, 
Title^iage),  in  spite  of  difficulty  in  their 
production  '  because  of  the  lack  of  letters ' 
of  his  special  sort ;  and  in  the  June  of  1683 
he '  imprinted  twenl^  brief  articles  ...  in 
London  and  other  places  of  good  skill  and 
credit . . .  offering  tnei^by  issue  for  the  trial 
of  his  ttaTel '  (ibT)  He  printed  a  correction 
of  his  pamphlet  of  August  1680,  ^hich  he 
Called  his  '  Pamphlet  for  Spelling,'  and  de- 
sired that  it  should  be  burnt  («6.)  In  1686 
appeared  his  '  .£sop's  Fables,'  translated  by 
him  from  the  Latin.  He  mislaid  his  Latin 
copy  after  his  work  was  oyer,  and  was  con* 
aequently  unable  to  specify  which  editiMi  he 
had  adopted,  though  ne  thought,  as  near  as 
he  coula  '  gee  of,'  it  was  '  the  one  printed 
by  Tomas  Marsh  at  London  in  1690'  (ib. 
p.  S20).  Accompanying  the  'Fables'  were 
tome  'Short  Sentences  of  the  Wys  Cato,' 
Mill  in  '  tru  orthography,'  also  translated  by 
Bullokar  from  the  Latin,  and  turned  by  him 
into  English  Terse.  He  undertook  the  task, 
he  says  in  his  versified  'Preface,'  that  his 
'  chyld '  might '  win  the  goal  of  happy  peace 
. . .  with  ease ; '  and  he  says  that  in  the  same 
year  he  had  published  the  '  Psalter '  in  his 
'tru'  method,  he  was  translating  Tullv's 
'  Offices,'  intendlngto  issue  his  edition  shortly, 
and  he  was  engaged  in  his '  Grammar,'  which, 
he  added,  'staieUi  from  the  print  against  my 
wH'CPod/M,  To  the  Reader,  not  pa^}.  This 
last  perhaps  never  went  on  to  pubbcation, 
for  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  Dook,  if  by 
it  Bullokar  meant  his  'Grammar  at  Large.' 
In  the  following  year,  1686,  his '  Bref  Gram- 
mar' was  published,  12mo  (Akes,  Typogr. 
Antiq.  iL  1216-16),  'the  first  Grammar  that 


vnt  WB>,  except  uy  "Orkonnar  at  Larm"' 
(Wakiok,  BngU^  Poetry,  iii.  288),  this  bref 
book  or  pam^et  being  'extracted  out  of 
his  Oranmar  at  larg  for  the  spedi  parcing 
of  En^Hsh  speech'  (Title).  It  may  have 
been  Mttracted,  however,  previous  to  the 
completion  of  the  greater  woric,  and  as  a 
preparation  for  it,  according  to  the  plan  Bul- 
loku  had  puraned  over  his  'Orthographie, 
or  Book  at  Large ; '  and  it  is  qnite  possible 
thatdeatli  overtook  him  before  ne  had  made 
it  really  ready  to  go  to  press.  This  view 
seems  likely  from  the  tact  that,  thouj^  in 
the  rhyming  '  Preface '  to  the  Abbreviation 
Bullontr  again  promises  a  dictionaiv,  and 
says  he  has  '  another  book  lying  by  nun  of 
more  fbne,  which  is  not  to  see  tiie  light 
till  christened  and  called  forth  by  the  queen,' 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  issue  oi  these 
other  two  Works  either. 

There  is  no  torn  of  Bnllokar's  'Bref 
Ghiammar '  atthe  British  Museum  or  Lambeth. 
The  copy  cited  from  in  Warton's  'Poetrv' 
(supra),  with  corrections  on  it  by  Bullokar'n 
owA  haAA,  is  in  the  Bodlman,  and  wu  one 
of  Tanner's  books.  In  1621  Bullokar  is  re- 
ferred to,  under  the  Latin  form  of  Bulokerus, 
by  Alexander  Gill,  head-master  of  St.  Paul's 
&!hooI,  in  his  '  L(^^omia  Anglica,'  preface 
(not  paged). 

rBullokar's  Booke  at  Leige,  To  his  Countris, 
and  T^.  1,  21,  22;  his  Bref  Grammar,  To  the 
Header,  not  paged ;  Us  Xaoyt  Fables,  To  the 
Beader,  and  p.  820 ;  Kotea  and  Queries  (1880), 
X.  278 ;  Watt  s  BiM.  Brit ;  Ames's  Typogr.  Antiq. 
(Herbert),  ii.  Ml,  1215,  121«;  Warton's  His- 
tory of  KngliBh  Poetry  (ed.  1840),  il  866  nota, 
iii.  288,  text  and  notes.]  3-  B. 

BUIiMfcR,  AGNES  (1775-1888),  poe^ 
whose  maiden  name  was  Collinson,  waaoori 
in  London,  and  belonged  to  the  Wesleyal 
nnnmunity,  having  been  admitted  by  W^el 
himself.  Her  only  publications  were :  '  Mw 
moirs  of  Mrs.  Mortimer,'  one  or  two  h; 
and  a  long  noem  entitled  '  Messiah's 
dom,'  in  twelve  books,  publishcKl  18S3. 
poem,  of  nearly  fourteen  thousand  verses, 
prohably  the  longest  work  in  verse  ever  ooi 
posed  by  a  woman.  Many  passages  are  vei 
elegant,  especially  those  containing  bu>" 
But  it  never  attnusted  attention,  and  ia 
unknown. 

[Wesleyan  Magadne  for  October  181^ 

BTTLMER,  WILLIAM  (1767-1880; 
typographer,  was  a  native  of  NewcastU 
upon-lyne,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  M 
Iliompson  of  tiie  Burnt  House  Entry,  a 
Nicholas  Churchyard.  During  his  apprfl 
ticeship  he  formea  a  cordial  friendship,  ■wnw 
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iMt«d  tJuronghlife,  tntli  Thomas  Bemck,  tha 
criebnted  wood-engniTer.  On  his  coming 
to  London  Ida  services  were  engaged  by  Mr, 
Jdtai  Bell,  -wiio  was  then  publuhin?  the 
betatifiil  Briuiatuie  editions  of  the  'Poets' 
Mi  '  Shakespeare.'  About  1787  he  became 
tetftahMA  with  Qvstgt  Nicol,  the  bookseller, 
wh»  was  then  conndering  tite  best  method  of 
•omplstiBurtbe  magnificent  edition  of  Shake- 
laeaM  i^iieb  he  bad  sugKeeted  to  Messrs. 
BeTdell,  omameAted  with  designs  by  the 
6nt  Mliislu  oi  this  Oountrv.  Premises  were 
then  engaged  in  Clerdand  Bow,  St.  James's, 
•ad  tha  'S^Hikeepeare  Praes'  was  founded 
ndev  Oe  fiim  of  '  W.  Bulmo:  &  Co.'  The 
•obUeaAion  of  the  '  Shakespeare '  (9  vols. 
1791-1806,  f<^o)  eetaUishedBulmer's  fame 
as  the  first  practical  printer  of  the  day.  Next 
W  H  the  e^on  of  '  The  Poetical  Works  of 
lOtoa'  (8  vols.  1793-7,  folio)  is  the  finest 
jMihastion  of  hia  press.  A  curious  and 
esfioM  list  of  the  works  printed  by  him  is 
gtvtn  im  Dibdia'a  '  Bibliographical  Decame- 
laa,'  u.  884r-96.  Bubner  retared  from  bosi* 
aaaa  in  1810,  and  died  in  his  house  at  Clapham 
Siae  «■  9  B^  18S0.  His  portrait  has  been 
lagiatial. 

[Oent.  Kag.  0.  01-)>  '06 ;  Hansard's  Typogra- 
pUs  (18M),  304,  tlO;  S^kes's  Local  B«eords 
(ISSa),  tt.  S81 ;  Nichols's  lUnstr.  of  lit.  viii. 
at,  MS,  S26;  Thnperlsy's  EnoydopiBdia  of 
lataavT  and  'TypoKraphieal  Anecdote  (1842), 
ni :  Evaa^s  Oat.  of Bagnred  Portraits, 
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BXTLSTRODE,  EDWARD 
kwrer,  the  second  son  of  Edward  Bulstrode 
at  uedgerley,  near  Beaconsfield,  Bucking- 
kamahira,  b^  Cecilia,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
CnkB  at  Chilton,  was  bom  in  1688.  He  be- 
euna  a  eommoner  of  St.  John's  College,  Ox- 
iati,  in  1603,  but  left  it  without  a  degree. 
Ha  entered  the  Inner  Temple  26  Jan.  1606, 
was  called  to  the  bar  IS  Jan.  1613,  and  be- 
eute  a  bencher  23  Kot.  16^.  On  4  Nor. 
IBS3  ha  became  Lent  reader  of  hia  mn,  and 
ia  thm  time  of  the  rebellion  he  was,  by  the 
&Taar  of  hia  nephew,  Bulrtrode  Whitelock 
jj  T-i  made  one  of  the  justices  of  North 
Walea  in  1649.  He  was  also  employed  as 
Mitineranthistictv  particularlT  in  Warwick- 
dtie,  in  1663,  where  he  had  an  esUte  at 
AfltB^,  and  was  chief  justice  of  the  Anglesea 
orcmt  the  same  year.  He  was  burieU  m  the 
bod^  of  the  Tanwle  church  on  the  south  side 
of  tae  palpt,  he  Ming  then  one  of  the  most  ers 
rftfce  MMBh  of  the  Ciner  Temple,  on  4  April 
UW.  He  was  the  author  of  '  A  Golden 
Aain :  or,  a  Miscellany  of  diverse  Sentencea 
«f fhaSaered  Seriptures,  and  of  other  A  uthors 

"       1  and  linked  U^ther  for  the  Soul's 


Comfort,'  1657 ;  and  is  well  known  for  hia 
'Reports  of  divers  Resolutions  and  Judg- 
ments,' in  three  parU,  1667,  1668,  and  1669, 
the  whole  reprinted  with  many  new  refe- 
rmces  in  1688,not  1691,  as  is  stated  by  Wood. 

[Wood's  Athena  (Bliss),  iii.  471-2;  Filler's 
Worthies,  ed.  Nichols,  i.  140,  149;  Brit.  Mas. 
cat]  T.  P.  H. 

BULSTRODE,  Bra  RICHARD  (1610- 
1711),  soldier,  diplomatist,  and  author,  was 
the  second  eon  of  Edward  Bulstrode  ot  the 
Inner  Temple  [q.  v.1,  by  Ma^^faret,  daughter 
of  Richard  Astiey,  cnamberlam  of  thequeen's 
household,  and  was  bom  in  1610  (Btsshe, 
Preface  to  Original  Lettert),  Ha  was  edu- 
cated at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and 
while  still  at  the  university  printed  a  poem 
on  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  York.  In  No- 
vember 1688  he  entered  tiie  Inner  Templa 
(Coos,  Admiuiont  to  th«  Inner  Temple^ 
p.  276),  of  which  he  was  in  1649,  at  tha  re- 
quest of  hia  &ther,  created  a  bencher.  Tha 
date  of  hia  entrance  is  of  some  importance 
in  view  of  a  statement  of  his  own  regarding 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  led  to 
join  tha  army  of  Charles  at  tha  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war.  'I  was  then,'  he  says  in 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Charlea  I,'  '  very 
young  and  in  a  labyrinth,  not  knowing  wdOL 
which  way  to  go }  out  at  last  I  ifesolved  to 
go  to  WhitehaU  with  some  gentlemen  of  tha 
Inner  Temple,  being  then  newly  come  thither 
from  Cambridge,  where  I  hacL  been  bred 
in  Pembroke  Hall.'  The  expression  'verf 
young '  must  be  iaterpreted  as  in  oompari- 
aon  with  his  advanced  age  at  tha  time  he 
was  writing,  and  the  statement  that  in  1643 
he  was  'newly  come  from  Cambridge'  can 
be  accounted  lor  only  by  the  dimness  di  his 
recollection.  For  some  time  he  sMred  in 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  regiment,  and  in  1643 
he  became  adj  ntant  to  Lord  Wllmot  Subae- 
quently  he  was  promoted  ac^ntant-general 
of  horse,  and  then  quartarmaster-generaL 
Haying  in  1667  been  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  Wentworth's  fimeral,  he  became 
responsible  for  the  expensee,  and  to  escape 
the  importunity  of  the  creditors  went  to 
Bruges,  where  he  suffered  a  short  imprison* 
ment  untQ  Charlea  11  Mfllled  his  oUwationa 
to  pay  the  debt.  On  his  release  he  obtained 
the  auditorship  to  a  Scotch  regiment  of  foot 
then  in  service  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1678 
he  was  appointed  agent  at  the  court  of  Bru»- 
sels,  and  On  his  return  to  England  in  1676  to 
give  an  account  of  certain  negotiations  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  In  a  few 
months  he  returned  to  Brussels  in  tha  capa- 
city of  resident,  and  after  the  accession  of 
JamesII  he  received  the  higher  title  of  envoy. 
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lie  remained  tliere  till  tlie  revolution,  when 
he  followed  King  James  to  the  court  at  St. 
Germains,  where  he  died  on  8  Oct.  1711  (N.8.) 
He  is  said  to  have  '  enjoyed  a  wonderful  firm- 
neas  of  mind  and  strength  of  bodj  to  the 
very  last,'  and  to  have  died,  not  of  old  age, 
but  of  an  indigestion,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility would  not  have  ended  fatally  had  his 
own  physician  not  been  out  of  the  way.  In 
the  preface  to  his  'Original  Letters,'  in  John 
Le  Neve's  '  Lives  of  lUustrioxis  Persons  who 
died  in  1711,'  and  in  John  Le  Neve's '  Monu- 
menta,'  his  age  is  given  as  101  years 2  months; 
but  in  Peter  Le  Neve's  '  Knights '  it  is  stated 
to  be  105  yean,  and  this  is  adopted  in  Lips- 
combe's  '  Buckinghamshire.'  Thw  statement 
is,  however,  contradicted  by  another  which 
follows  in  ibe  '  Knights,'  that  the  age  of  the 
eldest  son  at  his  father's  death  was  seventy- 
two,  while  his  age  in  1683  is  given  as  only 
thirty-one.  Sir  Richard  Bulstrode  was  twice 
mamed:  to  Jocosa,  daughter  of  Edward 
Ihmeley  of  Charlton,  Worcestershire,  by 
whom  he  left  two  eons ;  and  to  a  daughter 
of  M.  Stamford,  envoy  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Duke  of  Newbourg,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

With  the  exception  of  the  poem  printed 
at  Cambridge,  all  the  literanr  efforts  of  Sir 
Richard  Bulstrode  were  published  posthu- 
mously. In  1712  appearea' Original  Letters 
written  to  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  with  a 
Preface  giving  an  account  of  the  Author's 
Life  and  Family,'  edited  by  E.  Bysshe.  The 
letters  were  written  in  1674  from  the  court 
at  Brussels,  all  of  them  except  two  to  the 
Earl  of  Arlingrton,  and  contain  a  history  of 
the  principal  events  in  the  Low  Countries, 
in  Alsatia  and  Burgundy,  during  the  cam- 
paign of  that  year.  Ijie  e£tor  more  especially 
claims  for  them'  that  they  contain  the  only 
true  and  impartial  account  of  the  battle  of 
Seneff.  A  volume  of  his  essays,  with  a  preface 
by  his  son,  Whitelocke  Bulstrode  [q.v.],  was 
published  in  1716.  They  are  chiefly  of  amoral 
or  relig^oas  cast.  Shortly  after  his  death  his 
'Life  m  James  II '  was  printed  at  Rome, and 
in  17&1  appeared  '  Memoirs  and  Reflections 
upon  the  Reign  and  Government  of  King 
Cibarles  I  and  King  Charles  II,  containing 
an  account  of  several  remarkable  facts  not 
mentioned  by  other  historians  of  those  times ; 
wherein  the  character  of  the  Royal  Martyr 
and  of  Charles  11  are  vindicated  from  fana^ 
tical  aspersions.'  "When  above  eighty  years 
of  age  he  composed  in  Latin  verse  186  elegies 
and  epigrams,  chiefly  on  divine  subjects.  A 
specimen  of  them  is  given  in  the  volume  con- 
taining '  Original  Letters.' 

[Byashe's  Preface  to  Original  Letters  of  Sir 
Richard  Bulstrode;  Le  Keve's  Lives  of  Most 


lUostrious  Persons  -who  died  in  1 711;  lipt- 
combe's  Buckinghamshire,  iv.  603 ;  Noble's  Con- 
tinuation of  Granger's  Biog.  Hist,  of  England, 
i.  167-9 :  Le  Kere^i  Monumenta.]      T.  F.  H. 

BULSTRODE,  WHITELOOKE  (1660- 
1724),  controversialist  and  mystical  writer, 
was  the  second  eon  of  Sir  lUchaid  Bulstrode 
[q.v.],  and  Joooea,  daughter  of  Edwaid 
I^eley  of  Charlton,  Worcestershire.  He 
was  bom  in  1650,  and  on  27  Nov.  1664  wu 
specially  admitted  a  student  of  the  Inner 
temple.  Although  hie  father  followed  Kinc 
James  to  St.  Qermaine,  he  not  only  temainea 
in  England,  but  became  prothonotarr  of  the 
marshal's  court  and  commissioner  of  excise 
(1710-15).  That,  latterly  at  any  »atoj  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  Jacobite  opinions 
of  his  father,  is  made  suificiently  dear  in 
hia  pamphlet,  published  in  1717  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Philalethes,  and  entitled  '  A 
Letter  touching  the  late  Rebellion  and  what 
means  led  to  it,  and  of  the  Pretender's  title: 
showing  the  duty  and  interest  of  all  Pro- 
testants to  be  faithful  to  King  George,  and 
oppose  the  Pretender  according  to  ucw  and 
conscience.'  In  1706  he  purchased  the  manor 
of  Hounslow,  Middlesex  (Ltsons,  Envkviu 
of  London,  iii.  38).  He  was  choeen  a  justice 
of  the  peace  for  the  county,  and  several  times 
acted  as  chairman  of  quarter  sessions,  his 
char^  to  the  grand  jury  and  otheor  juries 
in  this  capacity  having  been  printed  by  special 
request  m  April  ana  October  1718,  and  in 
October  1722.  He  died  at  Hatton  Gttiden 
on  27  Nov.  1724  (JELiator.  Beg.  for  1724,  p. 
60).  His  tombstone  at  Hounslow  gives  his 
age  as  seventy-four.  By  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  Samuel  Dyneley 
of  CJharlton,  Worcestershire,  he  left  one  son, 
Richard,  who  succeeded  him  as  prothonotaiy, 
and  two  daughters.  He  was  buried  against 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  of  the  old  priory 
chapel  at  Hounslow,  but  when  this  chapel 
was  taken  down  the  coffins  of  the  family  were 
removed  to  another  vault,  and  the  monument 
of  Whitelocke  Bulstrode  was  placed  at  the 
east  end  of  the  north  gallery  of  the  church 
(AxaroiKE,  Hiitory  of  l^on  Montutery,  p. 
603).  His  portrait,  painted  by  Kneller,  has 
been  engraved. 

In  1692  Bulstrode  published  'A Discourse 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  wherein  the  Pytha- 
gorean Doctrine  is  set  in  its  true  light  and 
vindicated.'  The  aim  of  the  book  was  to 
distinguish  the  Pythagorean  from  the  vulgar 
doctrine  of  transmigration,  the  only  trans- 
migration he  contends  for  being  that  of  the 
sensitive  and  vegetative  spirit  necessary  to 
the  production  of  life  in  the  present  world. 
A  lintin  translation  of  the  book  by  Oswald 
Dyke  was  published  in  1725,  under  the  title 
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'Mtrtff^fvxifO'tt,  sixe  Tentamen  de  Transmi- 
gTadone  in  Pjrthagone  Defensionem  seu  Na- 
tonlisFhflosophinlNacureus.'  The  character 
of  the  -work  led  Dr.  Wood,  a  Roman  catholic 
^vaician  at  the  court  of  St.  (Jermains,  mar- 
liel  toBolstrode's  half-sister,  to  attempt  his 
conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Several 
letters  passed  raivatelj  between  than  on  the 
(abject,  and  ^ulstrode,  in  the  conviction 
that  he  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  pub- 
lidied  in  1717 — sevei^lyears  afterwards — 
'Letteis  between  Dr.  Wood,  a  Roman  ca- 
tholic, the  Pretender's  physician,  and  White- 
locke  Bolatrode,  Esq.,  aMember  of  the  Church 
of  England,  touching  the  True  Church,  and 
whether  there  ia  Salvation  out  of  the  Roman 
Communion.'  A  second  edition  appeared  in 
1718,  under  the  title  •  The  Pillars  of  Popery 
thrown  down,  and  the  Principal  Arguments 
of  Roman  Catholics  answered  and  confuted ; 
and  in  ^rticular  the  specious  plea  for  the 
Antiquity  and  Authority  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  examined  and  overthrown.'  Bulstrode 
was  also  the  author  of  a  volume  of '  Essays  on 
Tarions  Subjects,'  moral  and  strongly  puritan 
in  their  tone,  published  in  1724  with  a  por- 
trait ;  and  in  1715  he  edited  with  a  preface  a 
volnme  of  his  father's  essays. 

[La  Neve's  Koighta;  Linseombe'sBockingham- 
■iura,  hr.  603 ;  Noble's  Continuation  of  Oran- 
■er's  Biog.  Hist,  of  England,  iii.  364;  Histor. 
Bflgister  for  1724,  p.  oO  ;  Lysons's  Environs  of 
Loiid<m.  iii.  38-40 ;  Aungier's  Histoir  of  Syon 
Monastery,  498-602.]  T.  F.  H. 

BUIiTEEL  HENRY  BELLENDEN 
(1800-1866),  theological  controversialist,  son 
ofThomaa  Bulteel  of  Plymstock,  Devonshire, 
WM  bom  at  Bellevue,  near  Plymouth,  in  1800, 
and  matriculated  at  Brasenose  College,  Ox- 
fiord,  on  1  April  1818,  when  in  his  eighteenth 
Tear.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1822,  and  took 
Lis  M.A.  in  lo24,  having  been  elected  a  fellow 
of  Exeter  College  on  SO  June  in  the  previous 
year.  Hevacatedhisfellowshipbymarrying, 
on  6  Oct.  1839,  Eleanor,  sister  of  Alderman 
C  J.  Sadler,  pastrycook,  of  the  High  Street, 
Oxford.  Bulteel  became  curate  of  St.  Ebbe'^, 
Oxford,  in  1826.  The  chief  event  of  his  life 
aad  the  cause  of  a  complete  change  in  his 
eeeleeiastical  standing  was  'A  Sermon  on 
1  Gorinthians  ii.  12,  preached  before  the  Uni- 
Teraity  of  Oxford  at  St.  Mary's  on  Sunday, 
6  Feb.  1831.'  This  discourse  on  predesti- 
nation, free  will,  justification,  and  salvation, 
-with  much  plain  speaking  about  the  state  of 
the  universities  and  the  church  of  England, 
created  a  trreat  excitement  in  Oxford;  it 
was  printed,  and  so  great  was  the  demand 
for  copies  that  it  went  to  six  editions.  Many 
replies  and  comments  on  the  sermon  issued 


from  the  press.  In  consequence  of  thb  ser- 
mon and  on  accoont  of  Bulteel's  preaching 
in  the  open  air  and  in  dissenting  chapels, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  revoked  ma  license 
on  10  Aug.  1831,  when  his  connection  with 
the  churdi  of  England  terminated.  Some 
of  his  friends,  havin([  collected  money,  built 
for  him  a  chapel  situated  at  the  rear  of 
Pembroke  College,  where  he  conducted  a  ser- 
vice on  the  principles  advocated  by  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren,  his  followers  being  known 
as  Bulteelers.  In  the  succeedingyear,  having 
visited  London  andattended  the  Rev.  Edward 
Irving's  chapel,  he  became  a  convert  to  some 
of  his  ideas,  and  soon  after  broughtout  a  book, 
entitled  '  The  Doctrine  of  the  Miraculous  In- 
terference of  Jesus  on  behalf  of  Believers,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Church  of  Godat  Oxford,'  1882, 
in  which  he  narrated  how,  by  means  of  prayer 
and  intercession,  hehad  cared  and  restored  to 
health  three  women.  At  this  time  he  also 
became  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  universal 
redemption,  and  a  denier  of  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  died  for  the  elect  oidy.  This  fact 
appears  in  a  volume  called  '  ITie  Unknown 
Tongues,  or  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving  and  the 
Rev.  Nicholas  Armstrong.  To  which  are  added 
Two  Letters  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Bulteel,'  1833. 
In  1844  he  printed  '  An  Address  delivered  on 
the  opening  of  a  Free  Episcopal  Church  in 
Exeter,  26  Sept.  1844,'  and  in  the  follovring 
year  he  issued  an  anonymous  denunciation 
of  the  Puseyite  party,  and  of  John  Henry 
Newman  in  particular,  in  the  shape  of  a  well- 
written  poem,  entitled  'The  Oxford  Argo, 
by  an  Oxford  Divine,  London,  R.  Sicklemore,' 
1846,  which,  however,  it  appears,  was  printed 
at  Newcastle.  Bulteel  died  at  the  Crescent, 
Plymouth,  on  28  Dec.  1866,  aged  66,  leaviM 
issue  by  the  marria^  previously  mentionetL 

[Boase's Exeter  College  (1879),  pp.  124, 216; 
Cox's  Becollections  of  Oxford  (1868),  pp.  244, 
248;  MozIey'sBeminisc8nee8(1882),  1.228,330] 

G.  C.  B. 

BULTEEL,  JOHN  (Jl.  1688),  translator 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  probably  the 
son  of  Jean  Bultel,  a  French  protestant  minis- 
ter, living  at  the  beginning  or  the  seventeenth 
century  at  Dover.  One  John  Bulteel  was 
secretary  to  Edward,  earl  of  Clarendon, 
was  created  M.A.  of  Oxford,  9  Sept.  1661, 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Lostwithiel  in  1661, 
and  diedabachelor  intheparishof  St.Martin- 
in-the-Fields  in  1669.  To  him  has  some- 
times been  attributed  a  play  entitled  the 
'  Amorous  Orontus.'  From  internal  evidence, 
however,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  author 
of  this  play  is  another  John  Bulteel,  a 
miscellaneous  writer,  who  continued  writing 
after  1669,  indeed  whose  last  publication 
bears  the  date  of  1683. 
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The  worki  which  may  with  considerable 
probability  be  assigned  to  Bulteel  are  the 
following:  1.  'London's  Triumph,  or  the 
Solemn  and  Magnifioent  reception  of  that 
hoDOundde  gentleman,  Bob^  Tichbom, 
Lord  Major;  after  his  return  from  taking 
his  oath  at  Westminster,  the  morrow  after 
Simon  and  Jude  day,  being  October  29, 1666.' 
This  little  pamphlet,  which  is  a  eulogy  on 
London  (a  city  '  where  the  rich  live  eplen- 
didly,  and  the  poorest  are  free  from  want '), 
on  we  lord  mayor  and  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Skinners  to  which  he  belonged,  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  traditionary  origin 
of  London,  of  the  antiquity  of  its  govem- 
mant,  and  of  the  power  and  munificence  of 
its  citizens.  It  describes  in  glowing  terms 
the  reception  of  the  mayor  by  Lord-protector 
Cromwell,  and  the  yarious  pageants  on  tJiat 
festal  day,  when  '  all  the  nation  seemed  to 
be  epitomised  within  the  walls  of  her  metro- 
polis.' 2. '  Berintliea,'  written  by  J.  B.,  Gent, 
1664.  It  is  described  in  the  preface  as  a 
'Bonuace  accommodated  to  History,'  and 
the  wan  and  adventures  of  Cyrus  forming 
a  groundwork  for  the  imaginary  incidents,  I 
it  may  be  looked  on  as  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  the  historical  novel.  3.  The  | 
'  Amorous  Orontns,  or  Love  in  Fashion,'  is  a  ; 
translation  of  Thomas  Comeille's  '  Amour 
k  la  Mode,'  the  original  plot  of  which  was 
borrowed  fivm  '  £1  Amor  al  Ueo '  by  Ant. 
de  Soils.  It  is  written  in  heroic  verse,  de- 
scending (rften  enough  to  dcM^gerel,  yet  en- 
livened nere  and  there  by  pomted  epigram, 
and  not  altogether  deserving  of  the  verdict 
*  miserable  poetry,'  wit^  which  it  has  been 
branded  {Btoff.  thram.  ii.  25).  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1665.  Genest  {Huit.  qf  the  Stage, 
X.  140)  says  it  was  never  played;  but  Uie 
title-page  of  the- later  edition,  1675,  entitled 
'  The  Amorous  G^allant,'  contains  the  words 
<  A  Comedie  in  heroick  verse,  as  it  was  acted.' 
4.  In  1668  appeared  'Rome  exactly  de- 
scribed,' being  two  discourses  of  Lord  Angelo 
Corraro,  ambassador  from  the  republic  of 
Venice  to  Pope  Alexander  VII,  translated  by 
John  BulteU,  Gent  In  the  dedication  of 
this  work  to  Mr.  Matthias  van  Benningen, 
he  attests  to  the  value  of  Corraro's  observa- 
tions, 'that  politique  astrologer,'  one  'who 
fudges  witii  that  liberty  of  truth,  natural  to 
•11  republicans.'  The  sincerity  of  this  senti- 
ment IS  doubtfiiL  6.  At  all  events  in  1683 
his  apology  for  dedicating  his  translation  of 
Eudes  de  Mezeray's  '  General  Chronological 
History  of  France'  to  James,  duke  of  York, 
is  that  'crowned  heads  make  the  subject 
thereof.'  6.  In  the  same  year,  1683,  appeared 
the  '  Apophtheffmes  of  the  Anrient«,  taken  { 
out  of  Flutarcli  and  others,  collected  into . 


one  Tolome  for  the  bmefit  and  pleasure  of 
the  Ingenious.' 

This  list  probably  represents  only  a  part  of 
Bulteel's  published  writings.  In  the  aedica- 
tion  of  the  last-mentioned  book  he  refers,  but 
without  titles  or  description,  to  other  worka 
to  which  he  has  not  affixed  ]us  name. 

[Biog.  Dram. ;  Genesf  s  History  of  the  Stage, 
z.  141 ;  Wood's  Fasti  Oxon.  (EltsB),  i.  430,  iL 
252 ;  Watt's  Bibl.  Brit. ;  Brit  Mas.  Cat] 

A.  H-i. 

BULWEB,  EDWARD  GEORGE 
EABLE  LYTTON,  Loeb  Isrsaa  (1803- 
1873).    [SeeLiTTOK.] 

BTJLWEB,  JOHN  (A.  1654),  physidan, 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Bulwer,  a  physician. 
He  devoted  much  attenticm  to  the  discovery 
of  methods  for  communicating  knowledge  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Dr.  John  W allis  claimed 
to  be  the  originator  in  England  of  the  art  by 
which  the  benefits  of  instruction  are  bestowed 
on  the  deaf,  but  it  would  seem  that  this 
honour  is  really  due  to  his  contemporary 
Bulwer.  Walus  introduced  his  first  deaf 
pupil,  Mr.  Whalley,  before  the  Royal  Society 
m  1662,  after  a  year's  instruction,  but  four- 
teen years  previously  Bulwer  had  published 
the  first  edition  of  his  curious  end  suggeedve 
work, '  Fhilocophus,  or  the  Deafe  andDumbe 
Man's  Friend,'  in  which  he  records  many  re- 
markable cases,  several  being  within  his  own 
experience,  of  what  had  been  accomplished 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf.  His  proposed 
method  of  instruction  included  the  visible 
language  of  signs  and  gestures,  and  the  la- 
bial alphabet,  or  reading  the  movement  of 
the  lips  and  articulation.  In  estimating  his 
claims  to  originality,  however,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
some,  at  least,  of  the  discoveries  made  by 
the  Spanish  Benedictine  monks,  Pedro  Ponce 
and  Juan  Paulo  Bonet,  and  he  had  certainly 
heard  of  the  case,  r^rted  from  Spain  by 
Sir  Eenelm  Digby,  of  the  younger  brother 
of  the  constable  of  Castile,  who  was  tanght 
'to  hear  the  sounds  of  words  with  his  eyes.' 
Bulwer  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  insti- 
tution of '  an  academy  of  the  mute,'  and  to 
notice  the  capacity  which  deaf  persons  usuAlly 
possess  of  enjoying  music  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  teeth — a  fact  which,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  was  tamed  to 
excellent  account  in  Gfermany,  principally  by 
Father  Robertson,  a  monk  in  the  Scots  col- 
lege of  Ratisbon,  by  whoso  exertions  a  new 
source  of  instruction  and  enjoyment  was  tlinii 
opened  up  to  those  otherwise  insensible  to 
sounds.  It  is  very  strange  that  Bulwer, 
whose  earlier  treatise  on  the  'Natural  Lan- 
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faage  of  the  Huid '  had  aoqtiind  for  him  the 
^pulKtion  of '  the  CSiiroeopher,'  should  have 
gthing  in  ngaid  to  a  method  of 
^  on  the  ingen,  eapeciallv  as  he  had 
:  mentjoned  a  ease  in  'whick  a  laannal 
•Uhabet  had  been  actually  used. 

His  wocka  are :  1. '  Obuologia;  or  the  Na- 
twzBll  iMi^gvam  of  the  Hand.  Composed  (tf 
tiie  Speakins'  Motions  aad  DiaoonmngGee- 
taxes  AeraM.  Whereunto  is  added  CMn- 
nmiiA  :  Or  the  Art  of  Manvall  Bhetorioke. 
Ooonating  of  the  Naturall  Ezpneaooa,  di- 
nted fay  Art  in  tiie  Hand,  as  the  chiefisst 
iHstroment  <rf  Eloquence,  bv  Histerioall 
MaoiSsflto's,  exemplified  out  or  the  Avtiben- 
tiqoe  Begisters  of^Oommon  Life,  aad  Oimll 
OanT«r8ati<m.  With  Typea,  or  Chiiogiams : 
A  loBg^wish'd  fin:  illustration  of  this  Aaga- 
ment.'  London,  1644,  Sto.  Dedicated  to 
Edward  Goldsmith  of  Gray's  Inn.  2. 'Fhilo- 
e^ras ;  or  the  Dea&  and  Dnmbe  Man's 
Phend.  ESxhilutiiig  the  Philoeophieali  verity 
ti  that  subtile  Art, 'which  may  inaUe  one 
with  an  oheervant  Eie,  to  Heue  what  any 
■an  speaks  by  the  moviiw  of  his  lips.  1]^(mi 
the  same  Gboimd,  with  the  advantaoe  ei  an 
fOstorksall  Exemplification,  apparenuy  prov- 
ing. That  a  Man  borne  Deue  and  Dtunbe, 
mtMj  be  taught  to  Heare  the  sound  of  words 
with  bis  Eie,  &  thence  leame  to  speake  with 
lis  'Congtie.  By  L  B.,  simanaed  the  Chiro- 
soflMr,' LondcHi,  1648, 12ma  Dedicated  to 
Sir  Bdwaid  Gkwtwicke,  bart.,  of  Willing^ton, 
Bedfordshire,  Mr.  William  Qostwicke,  his 
yaanf;eat  brother,  '  and  all  oAer  intelligent 
and  ingenious  gentlemen,  who  as  yet  can 
neither  hesre  nor  speake.'  8.  '  Patnomyo- 
twnia,  or  a  Dissection  of  the  significative 
Mascles  of  the  Affections  of  the  Minde. 
Being  an  Essay  to  a  new  Method  of  observ- 
iw  Ui0  most  important  movings  of  the 
luscles  of  the  Head,  as  they  are  ute  neerest 
and  Immediate  Organs  of  the  Volnjitarie  or 
bapetnous  motions  of  the  Mind.  "WiAi  the 
PropoeaU  of  a  new  Nomendature  of  the 
Mnsclee.  By  J.  B.,  simamed  the  Chiroso- 
-ehcar,' London,  1649, 12mo.  Dedicated  to  his 
iidier,  Thomas  Bui  war.  4. 'Anthropometa^ 
■Mtphods:  Man  Traasform'd;  or  theArti- 
foal  Changeling.  Historically  presented,  in 
the  mod  and  cruel  €lsllantry,  fooush  Bravery, 
ndicalous  Beauty,  filthy  Finenesse,  aad 
loathsome  Lovelinesse  of  most  Nations,  &- 
drioning  &  altering  their  Bodies  from  the 
JCooId  mteaded  by  Nature.  With  a  Yindi- 
eation  of  the  llegolar  Beauty  and  Honestv 
of  Kature.  And  an  Appendix  ot  the  Pedi- 
gree of  the  English  Gallant,'  London,  1660, 
i:!mo.  Dedicated  to  Thomas  Tiieaaaon.  ettq. 
The  second  edition,  London,  1663, 4to,  in  illus- 
trated with  many  woodcuts,  and  prefixed  to 


it  there  is  a  fins  portrait  of  the  author  en> 
graved  by  W.  Faitliome.  The  work  was  re- 
issued in  1664  under  the  title  of '  A  View  of 
the  Pe<^  of  the  whole  World.'  5.  'Vulti- 
i^tex  Gnticas,  seu  Phisiognomia  Medici,  con- 
tmens  Decretalia  Secreta  et  Oracula  Medi- 
ciniB  Diagnosticffi,  Prognostics,  et  Semeio- 
tiesB,  CUticseque  Magniuia,'  Sloane  MS.  806. 
6.  '  Glossiatrus :  Inotatas  de  removoidis 
Loqueheimpedimentis.'  7.  '  Otaatrus :  Tiao- 
tatHB  de  removendis  Anditionis  impedimen- 
tis.'  The  last  three  works  and  othM  un- 
published treatises  by  him  are  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  the  second  edition  ot '  Anthropo- 
metamorphosis,'  1663. 

[Setrospeetive  Review,  Sndser.  ii.305;  Oldyi^s 
British  Liraariaa,  M4 ;  Granger's  Biog.  Hist,  of 
England  (1824),  iv.  82 ;  Edinb.  Beriew.Izi.  41S, 
417  ;  Fenny  C^cL  vi.  19 ;  Evans's  Cat.  of  En- 
graved Fortraits,  i.  47 ;  Beloe's  Anecdotes,  vi. 
2< ;  Lowndss's  BibL  Mao.  (Bohn),  Sll ;  Wadd's 
Nngs  CbiraigiMB,  80,  188 ;  Ayseough's  Cat.  of 
M^.,  626.]  T.  C. 

BULWEB,  ROSINA  BOYLE,  Ladt 
Ltttok  (1804-1882).    [See  Ltttoit.] 

BULWER,  WILLLO:  HENRY  LYT- 
TON  EABLE,  BtMts  Bujjsa  awd  Bvv- 
WBX  (1801-1872),  diplomatist,  better  known 
as  Six  Hbitbt  Bitlwbb,  although  his  bap- 
tismal certificate  gives  the  above  names,  ^ta 
bom  at  81  Bakar  Street,  Portman  Square, 
London,  on  IS  Feb.  1801.  He  was  the  second 
of thethseesonsof General  William  EarieBnl- 
wer  of  WoodDal]ing,Heydon  Hall,  Norfolk, 
bv  his  wife,  Elizabeuii  Barbara  Lytton,  only 
child  of  Richard  Warbnrton  Lytton  of  foieb- 
worth  Park,  Hertfijirdshire.  At  the  time  of 
Bulwer's  birth  his  &ther  was  colonel  of  the 
106tii  regiment  General  Bulwer  d)»d  7  July 
1807,  in  his  fiitv-fiist  year,  and  V*  young 
widow  undertook  the  education  of  her  three 
sons.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare  accomplish- 
ments ;  ber&ther  had  been  a  &vouritepn|«l 
ot  Dr.  Parr,  who  used  to  boast  that  his  pupl 
was  inferior  only  to  himself  and  perhaps 
Person  in  sdioluship,  while  he  was  also  an 
accomplished  orimtal  linguist.  Henry  Bul- 
wer  had  an  ample  fortune  secured  from  his 
maternal  grandmother,  ElisabeUi,  daughter 
of  Paul  JMdreU  of  Lewknor  in  Oxfarddiire. 

Bulwer'sfirstschoolingwas  under  Dr.  Onrtis 
at  Sunbury  in  Middlesex.  Thence  he  went 
to  Harrow,  where  his  tutwr  was  the  Rev. 
Mark  Dmry.  In  1819  he  went  up  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  entered  at  Trinity, 
but  shortly  afterwards  migrated  to  Down- 
ing College.  Bulwer  never  competed  for 
hononm.  His  most  intimate  associate  was 
Alexander  (afterwards  Chief  Justice)  Cock- 
bum  [q.  v.]    In  1832  he  published  a  small 
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volume  of  poems,  witli  a  prophetic  dedicn- 
tion  to  his  younger  brother,  Edward  Lytton 
Bulwer.  la  the  autumn  of  1824  Bulwer 
left  Cambridge;  for  the  Greek  committee, 
then  sitting  in  London,  authorised  him  to 
set  out  at  once  for  the  Morea  as  their  agent. 
He  carried  with  him  a  sum  of  80,000/.,  -which 
he  handed  over  to  Prince  Mavrocordato.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Hamilton  Browne, 
•who,  only  the  year  before,  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  Lord  Byron  to  treat  with  the  armed 
insurgents  at  Cephalonia.  During  Bulwer's 
absence  Abroad  he  was  gazetted  on  19  Oct. 
1826  as  a  ccnmet  in  the  2nd  life  guards.  On 
2  June  1826  he  exchanged  into  the  68lh 
Ngiment.  On  27  July  1826  he  obtained  an 
unattached  ensigncy.  On  1  Jan.  1829  he 
commuted  his  half-pay  and  became  a  diplo- 
matist. 

In  1826  he  published  a  record  of  his  ex- 
cuniou  to  the  Morea,  under  the  title  of  'An 
Autumn  in  Greece.'  In  August  1827  he 
was  appointed  attache  at  Berlin.  While 
passing  through  Paris  he  found  himself  one 
night  a  winner  at  play  of  between  6,000/. 
and  7,000/.  This  enabled  him  to  join  a  select 
whist-playing  set  at  Prince  Wittgt^nstein's, 
where  the  stakes  ran  high,  sometimes  reach- 
ing even  600  louis  the  rubber.  In  April 
1829  he  became  an  attachfi  at  Vienna.  Thence 
in  April  1830  he  was  transferred  to  the  Hague. 
On  tne  outbreak  of  the  revolution  at  Brussels 
on  26  Aug.  1880,  Bulwer  was  despatched 
by  Lord  Aberdeen,  then  foreign  secretary, 
upon  a  special  mission  into  Bdgium.  At 
the  very  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Ghent  the 
civic  conflict  broke  out,  the  oommissionnaire 
of  his  hotel  being  shot  down  at  his  elbow  on 
the  Grand'  Place.  On  reaching  Brussels  he 
found  the  Dutch  troops  alrmdy  upon  the 
heights.  While'he  was  passing  through  the 
streets  of  Ath  the  insurgents  took  possession 
of  that  fortress.  His  despatches  were  con- 
sidered so  able  that  in  a  few  days  he  was 
summoned  to  London  to  receive  the  eoa- 

g'atulations  of  the  cabinet.  He  returned  to 
russels  in  a  regular  official  capacity.  He 
took  an  important  part  in  the  negotiations 
which  followed,  and  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  facts  in  the  '  Westminster  Re- 
yiew '  for  January  1831. 

Bulwer,  who  contested  Hertford  in  1826, 
was  returned  for  Wilton,  80  Aug.  1880,  but, 
having  voted  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
borough,  sought  another  seat,  and  on  20  April 
1831  was  returned  as  an  advanced  libenl 
for  Coventry.  Ho  sat  for  Coventry  in  the 
parliament  of  1833,  and  on  9  Jan.  1885 
was  returned  as  a  radical  reformer  bv 
Marylebone.  He  held  that  seat  till  the 
dissolution  of  1887,  and  won  high  repute  ac 


a  debater.    &i  1834  he  published,  in  two 

volumes — entitled '  France :  Social,  Ltterary, 
and  Political ' — the  first  half  of  a  work,  com- 
pleted in  1886,  called  '  The  Monarchy  of  the 
Middle  Classes.'  He  prefixed  in  1836  a  1^- 
pathetic  '  Life  of  Lord  Byron '  to  the  Ana 
edition  of  the  poet's  works  published  by 
Galignani,  a  memoir  that  was  republished 
sixteen  years  afterwards. 

On  27  Nov.  18.36  he  became  secretary  of 
legation,  and  during  1835  and  1896  he  was 
charg6  d'a&iree  at  Brussels.  In  1836  he 
broi^t  out  a  pamphlet  entitied*  The  Lords, 
the  Government,  and  the  Country.'  For  the 
n«it  thirty  years  he  devoted  himself  entirelv 
to  diplomacy.  He  had  become  femiliar  witii 
French  society  of  all  ranks,  and  was  said  to 
have  suggested  or  inspired  G«orge  Sand's 
'  Mauprat'  While  at  Paris  on  14  Aug.  1837 
he  received  his  nomination  as  secretary  of 
embassy  at  Constantinople.  In  this  post  he 
distinguished  himself  by  negotiating  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  the  Porte,  the  duty  being 
entrusted  to  him  by  Lord  Ponsonby,  then 
ambassador  at  Constantinople.  He  has  told 
the  stoiy  of  his  success  in  the  twelfth  chap- 
ter of  his  'Life  of  Lord  Palmerston'  (li. 
260-88).  Palmerston,  writing  from  Wind- 
sor Castle  on  13  Sept.  1838,  pronounced  the 
treaty  a  masterpiece.  Soon  afterwards  Bul- 
wer was  appointed  secretary  of  embassy  at 
St.  PetersDurg,  but  he  delayed  his  depar- 
ture on  accoimt  of  his  health,  and  the  ap- 
J ointment  was  practically  caucelled  in  the 
une  of  1839  by  his  despatch  to  Paris  as 
secretary  of  embassy  there,  when  there  was 
some  danger  of  war  with  France.  In  1839 
and  in  1840  Bulwer  held  the  responsible 
office  of  char^i  d'afiaires.  On  14  Nov.  1843 
he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Isabella  n.  He  was  appointed,  with  the 
assent  of  both  powers,  arbitrator  between 
Spain  and  Morocco.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  in  1844.  In  1846  a  far  more  for- 
midable difficultly  originated  in  the  dynastic 
intrigues  of  Loms-Philippe  and  the  afiair  of 
the  Spanish  marriages.  There  can  be  littie 
doubt  that,  but  for  Lord  Palmerston,  Bulwer 
might  i^adUy  have  prevented  those  fatal 
marriages,  llhe  direct  result  of  their  accom- 
plishment was  the  French  revolution  of  Fe- 
bruary 1848;  and,  a  month  after  the  popular 
outburst  at  Paris,  came  the  insurrectionary 
explosion  at  Madrid.  When  Marshal  Narvaes 
proceeded  summarily  to  suppress  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees,  Bulwer  formally  pro- 
tested in  the  name  of  England.  Narvaec 
in  return  denounced  the  ambassador  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  conspiracies  of  the  Pro-  ; 
gresistas.  On  19  Ma^  1848  Bulwer  was 
required  to  quit  Madrid  within  forty-eight 
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boon.  This  summary  diamissal  of  the  British 
sndiassador  was  first  known  to  the  ministers 
in  London  when  Bnlwer  called  in  Downing 
Street  to  report  himself  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
Lnmediatelv  afterwards  M.'  Isturiz,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  took  Ms  departure  from 
England.  Bulwer  had  been  gazetted  on 
27  April  1848  a  knight  commander  of  the 
Bath,  being  promoted  three  years  afterwards, 
<ai  1  March  1851,  to  the  grand  cross.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  of  his  return  from 
Spain  he  was  married,  on  9  Dec.  1848,  to  the 
lion.  Geargiana  Charlotte  Mary  WeUesley, 
Toongest  daughter  of  the  first  baron  Cowley, 
uid  niece  to  the  first  dxike  of  Wellington. 
On  27  April  1849  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was 
appointea  ambassador  at  Washington.  His 
{Bincipal  achieyement  in  that  capacity  was 
the  bnnging  to  a  satiefactOTy  tompletion  the 
Bulwer-dayton  treaty.  Ihiring  the  three 
jeais  of  his  sojourn  in  America  he  obtained 
inextraordinaiy  amount  of  popularity.  More 
than  once  he  roused  immense  audiences  in 
the  United  States  to  exceptional  enthusiasm. 
Ob  19  Jan.  1862  he  was  sent  as  minister 
^enipotentiary  to  the  court  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  at  Florence.  There  he  re- 
sained  until  his  retirement  on  36  Jan.  1865. 
A.  pension  was  awarded  to  him  on  26  April. 
Sereral  diplomatic  missions,  some  of  them 
of  extreme  delicacy,  were  afterwards  en- 
•TBSted  to  him,  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
DanabiAn  principalities,  and  elsewhere  along 
the  borders  of  the  Levant.  Among  these  he 
was,  for  nearly  two  years  together,  empowered 
IS  commissioner  under  the  23id  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris— from  23  Jidy  1866  to 

9  Hay  1858 — to  inyestigate  the  condition 
of  the  Sannbian  principalities.  Bidwer  was 
Klected,  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war, 
to  be  tbe  successor  of  Viscount  Stratford  de 
Redelifie  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
Ottomsn  Porte  at  Constantinople.     PVom 

10  May  1868  to  August  1866  he  added  much 
to  his  already  high  reputation. 

On  retnxnuig  from  the  Bosphoros  in  the 
winter  oi  1866  Bulwer  retired  horn  the 
£|rfomatic  seryice.  On  17  Noy.  1868  he 
«aa  elected  member  for  Tamworth,  and  re^ 
tnned  that  seat  until  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage  on  21  March  1871  as  Baron  Dalling 
md  Bolwer.  His  last  speech  in  the  com- 
mons, -upon  the  Insh  church,  was  one  of  the 
Biost  efiectiye  he  eyer  delivered,  though  his 
iafirmitY  made  him  inaudible  to  most  of  the 
house.  Before  the  close  of  1867  he  published 
m  two  volumes,  entitled  '  Historical  Cha- 
mctcTs/  four  masterly  sketches  of  Talleyrand , 
Oibbett,  Canning,  and  Mackintosh.  'IVo 
other  companion  sketches,  those  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  and  Viscount  Melbourne,  have 


since  been  selected  from  among  their  author's 
papers  and  published  posthumously.  The 
first  two  volumes  of  a  'Life  of  Viscount 
Palmerston '  appeared  in  1870.  Four  years 
afterwards  a  third  volume  was  issued  from 
the  press  posthumously.  He  died  very  sud- 
denly on  23  May  1872  at  Naples.  As  he 
died  without  issue,  his  title  became  extinct. 
The  sweetness  of  his  disposition  and  his 
high-bred  manner  rendered  him  a  universal 
favourite.  Habitually  sauntering  through 
society  with  an  air  of  languor,  he  veiled  the 
keenest  observation  under  an  aspect  of  in- 
difference. Whenever  in  his  more  delicate 
negotiations  he  was  in  reality  the  most  cau- 
tious, he  was  seemingly  the  most  negligent. 
The  apparently  languid  way  in  whicn  he 
related  an  anecdote  gave  it  a  peculiarly 
poignant  effect.  His  personal  popularity  was 
mamly  attributable  to  his  complete  mastery 
of  the  subtlest  arts  of  a  conversationalist. 

[Many  particulars  in  the  foregoing  record  are 
drawn  from  the  writer's  own  personal  recollec- 
tions and  correspondence.  Memoirs  by  the  pre- 
sent writw  hare  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post, 
28  May  1872 ;  Athenanm,  1  Jnne  1872  ;  Illus- 
tmted  Beview,  IS  Aug.  1872;  and  Encjd.  Brit. 
(9th  edition),  vi.  780-3.  See  also  Times,  3  June 
1872 ;  Lord  Calling's  Life  of  his  politieal  chief, 
Viscoont  Falmenton,  i.  ii,  iii. ;  Life  of  Edward, 
Lord  Lrtton,  by  his  son  Bobart,  Earl  of  Lytton, 
i.  ii. :  Betoms  of  Members  of  Parliament.] 

C.K. 

BUMBUET,  Sib  HENRY  EDWARD 
(1778-1860),  seventh  baronet,  of  Mildenhall 
and  Barton  Hall,  Suffolk,  a  lieutenant-gmeral 
on  the  retired  list,  and  author  of  several  hi»- 
torioal  works,  was  son  of  the  eminent  amateur 
artist  H.  W.  Bunbury  [see  Bunbuky,  Hbibt 
Wiluam].    He  was  bora  on  4  May  1778, 
and  received  his  education  at  Westminster 
School  under  Dr.  Vincent.    In  1796  he  ob- 
tained a  commission  in  the  Coldstream  guards, 
and  became  aide-de-camp  to  his  uncle,  Oene- 
ral  Gwyn.    In  1797  he  purchased  a  troop  in 
the  16Ui  light  dragoons,  which  at  that  period 
was  stationed  for  several  years  in  the  vicinity 
of  tlie  loyal  resid^iees  at  Windsor  and  Wey- 
mouth.   He  served  on  the  personal  staff  of 
'  the  Duke  of  York  in  North  Holland  in  1799, 
and  in  1800  was  promoted  to  an  unattached 
!  majority.    He  studied  in  the  Royal  Military 
College  at  Wycombe  in  1800-1.    During  the 
.  invasion  alarms  of  1808-4  he  was  employed 
]  on  the  quartermaster-general's  staff  of  the 
'  south-eastern   district.      In    1805   he   was 

r'       irtermaster-general  of  the  force  sent  to 
Mediterranean  under  Sir  James  Craig, 
I  which,  after  landing  in  Naples,  withdrew  to 
Sicily,  and  he  held  the  same  post  under  Sir 
Johu  Stuart  in  the  descent  on  Calabria  iu 
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1806,  wlien  he  xeceived  ft  gold  moitX  tat  the 
battle  of  Maida,  where  he  had  greatly  dis- 
tintniiahed  himself  as  chief  of  the  stap ;  and 
in  Sicily  up  to  1809,  indnding  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  My  of  Naples  in  the  latter  ^ear. 
Betunung  home  on  leaye,  he  wm  appointed 
under-eecietaiy  of  state  for  war  tinder  the 
Portland  administration,  a  post  which  he  re- 
tained under  Mr.FarceTalandLordLiTerpool 
until  its  abolition  in  1816.  In  December 
1816  he  was  sent  on  an  important  mission 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  at  St.  Jean 
de  Luz,  the  secret  of  which  has  never  trans- 
pired. In  1814  he  became  a  majoi^ffeneral 
and  was  made  a  E.O.B.,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  appointed  special  commissioner, 
with  Admiral  Lord  Keith,  to  conununicate 
to  the  ex-emperor  Napoleon  the  decision 
of  the  British  cabinet  respecting  his  exile 
to  8t  Helena,  a  delioate  task,  for  which 
Bunbury's  tact  and  polished  address  well 
fitted  mm.  An  account  of  the  transac- 
tion, drawn  up  by  him  for  the  information 
of  Lord  Keith,  is  given  in  Allardyoe's  '  Life 
of  Lord  Keith,'  and  in  the  memoir  noticed 
below.  A  number  of  unpublished  letters 
from  Bunbury  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  at  this 
period  are  in  the  British  Museum  (Add. 
MSS.  20106-20238).  Sir  Henrv,  then  Colo- 
nel Bimbury,  had  married  in  1807  a  daugh- 
ter of  General  Fox,  commanding  in  Sicily, 
and  brother  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James 
Fox,  and  by  her,  who  died  in  1828,  had 
four  eons — viz.  Sir  Charles  James  Fox  Bun- 
bury, F.R.S.,  his  successor  in  the  baro- 
netcy^and  author  of  a  memoir  of  his  father's 
lifs;  Edward  Herbert  Bunbury,  author  of 
a  '  History  of  Ancient  Geography '  (London, 
1879);  Henry  William  St.  Pierre  Bunbury, 
lienteBant-colond,  who  commanded  the  23rd 
fusiliers  in  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  the 
Redan  at  Sebastopol ;  and  Richard  Hanmer 
Bunbury,  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy.  Sir 
Henry  married  secondly,  in  1830,  a  sister  of 
Colonel,  afterwards  Sir  Charles  Napier  of 
Soinde.  Some  years  before,  in  1821,  ne  had 
sueoeeded  to  the  baronetcy  and  estates  of 
his  uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Charles  Bunbury,  who 
was  for  forty-three  years  M.P.  for  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  but  is  better  remembered  as  a 
mcing  man  and  the  winner  of  the  first 
'Derby.'  In  1830  Sir  Henry  came  forward 
to  fill  the  seat  so  long  occupied  by  his  uncle. 
He  was  returned  wiui  Mr,  TyraU  by  a  mar 
lority  of  400  over  Sir  T.  Gooch,  who  had 
been  for  many  years  the  tory  memDer.  Bun- 
bury was  a  staunch  whig,  and  voted  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill  when  it 
■was  carried  ly  a  majority  of  one.  At  the 
election  which  fbUowed  he  was  again  re- 
turned among  the  band  of  reformers  sent 


up  by  nearlv  all  the  ooonty  constttuenciea. 

He  was  at  this  time  offered  the  post  of  aeere- 
tary  of  war  by  Earl  Grey,  but  declined  it 
on  the  grouna  of  ill-health.  He  therefore 
withdrew  from  parliament  at  the  following 
dissolution,  and  fjrom  the  army  in  1882.  In 
1837  he  was  induced  to  waive  personal  con- 
siderations, and  again  to  stand  for  the  county 
in  the  liberal  interest ;  but  a  reaction  had 
by  this  time  set  in,  and  two  conservatives 
were  returned.  Bunbury  was  a  good  judge 
of  art  and  letters.  He  formed  a  fine  library 
and  a  collection  of  pictures.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  a 
paper  by  him  on  Roman  and  British  anti- 
quities found  at  Mildenhall  is  printed  in 
'  ArcIuBoIogia,'  xzv.  605-11.  He  was  author 
of  the  following:  1.  <  Correspondence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  Bart,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  ...  To  which  are  added  other 
relicks  of  a  Gentleman's  [Bunbury]  Family' 
(London,  1838}.  2.  '  Narrative  of  the  Cam- 
paign in  Nortn  Holland  in  1799 '  (London, 
18&|).  3.  'Narrative  of  certain  Passages 
in  the  late  War  with  France'  (London, 
1862).  All  of  these  are  valuable  works,  and 
the  last  possesses  special  military  interest 
by  reason  of  the  insight  it  affords  to  what 
may  be  called  the  internal  history  of  the 
army  at  the  period  immediately  antecedent 
to  ue  Peninsular  war.  To  Bunbuiy  is 
likewise  due  the  credit  of  having  encouraged 
the  estaULishment  of  our  present  volunteer 
army  by  a  vigorous  appeal  to  the  puUic, 
penned  about  a  twelvemonth  before  his 
death,  in  which  he  gave  his  personal  experi- 
ence of  former  invasion  panics,  and  offered, 
in  the  event  of  the  proposed  movement  not 
finding  general  acceptance,  to  raise  and  train 
a  body  of  volunteen  at  his  own  cost.  After 
settling  in  the  country  he  took  a  lively  in- 
terest m  all  measures  for  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  labouring  classes.  He  died  at 
Barton  Hall  on  18  April  1860,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two. 

In  the  '  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  of  Printed  Books ' 
the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Bunbury  is  suggested 
as  the  original  of  the  supposed  pseuoonym 
'  F.  B.  Soune.'  A  double  error  is  here  in- 
volved. Sir  Henry  Bunbury  never  wrote 
under  that  name,  and  the  name  itself  is  not 
an  assumed  one,  being  that  of  his  cousin 
Henry  Francis  Robert  Siame  (1768-1803), 
who  died  in  India  while  serving  as  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  22nd  (formerly  26th)  light  dra- 
goons, and  of  whom  particulars  will  be  found 
among  the  famUy  memorials  appended  to  the 
'Correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,'  be- 
fore mentiMied,  in  which  are  also  inserted 
some  of  H.  F.  R.  Soame's  poetical  pieces,  in- 
cluding'The  Retrospect'  and 'Lines  written 
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a  s  BUnk  Laaf  futbg  the  Title  Page  of 
"Tk  Pteacioes  of  Memory," '  wbidi  first  sp- 
peoed  anonymously  in  some  of  the  editions 
oTBcgen'B'FoeDis.' 

[XeBcir  and  liteniy  Bemains,  edited  liy  hit 
tog,  Sf  Cbarlee  J.  F.  Busbarr  (primtdT' printed), 
ISMjBoriu'sBBiQnetege;  Fonter'aLifsofGold- 
wtli,n.  ail^,  887-9;  AnnwJ  Mmj  Lists; 
SiEBDnbu/s  Works;  Allnrdyoe's  Life  of 
Uth  (Ediabiush,  1883);  Brit.  Mas.  Cat.; 
GwL  Itag.  8rd  ser.  ix.  91 ;  BviT  and  Norwich 
FnePnea,  li  April  and  28  April  1860;  Blast. 
Loid.  l^evB,  xxztI.  1036  (wiU):  information 
npdud  by  Sir  Charles  Bnnbaiy,  F.BJ9.,  and  E, 
EBmbBiy.]  E.  M.  C. 

BUNBUKT,      HENRY      WILLIAM 

(17S0-1811),  amateur  artist  aad  caricatunat, 
lu  bom  in  1760,  being  the  second  son  of 
tbe  Bar.  Sb'  William  BqqbwT,  hu%,  of 
Milikiliall  in  Suiiblk.  The  BugibuxyB  were 
ID  old  Nonaan  family  who  are  nantioned  in 
Su^ien's  time  as  established  at  Bunbury  in 
Ckeuiie.  Young  Bunbury  waa  educated  at 
Veabniaster  St&xA,  and  afterwards  at  St. 
Citkarine's  UaU,  Cambridge.  Both  at  school 
lid  college  he  seems  to  have  aomired  an  early 
Bfotttion  as  a  humorous  draughtsman,  going 
u  fir  at  Westminster  as  to  etch  'A  Boy 
liiiinK  upon  *  I^/  a  copy  of  which  is  to  m 
bima  in  the  Britijsh  Miiseum  Print  Room; 
ud  at  Cambridge  accumulating  a  fair  gallery 
U  nneualy  dons  aad  awkvara  unde^;taduf 
itea.  He  itew  chiefly  in  pencil,  or  black  and 
!ed  chalk;  but,  although  he  seems  to  have 
ued  the  needlsj  he  was  never  successful  as 
u  etcher,  and  lus  designs  were  generally  re- 
pndBced  by  engraTers,  mostly  m  stipMs  or 
^  One  of  tl^  first  who  copied  Bunoury's 
Jwgnsin  this  wa^  was  Bretherton,  who  had 
I  w^-known  print  shop  at  134  New  Bond 
Stieet  In  1771  Bunbuzy  married  Catherine 
BoiBeek,  Goldsmith's  'Little  Comedy,'  to 
*W>ffl  the  poet  two  years  later  addressed 
tkt  dancing  '  Letter  m  Yerse  and  Prose ' 
vhidi  Hr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Prior  first 
fu«  to  the  world  in  18S7,  in  his  '  Life  of 
'•eUmith.'  FreTious  to  his  marriage  he  had 
^>itcd  Prance  and  Italy,  studying  drawing 
t  Bome,  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  Brether- 
too'i  mgravings,  dated  1  Oct.  1771,  repro- 
dioeaa'View  on  the  Pont  Neuf  at  Paris.' 
Tto  of  the  happiest  of  his  subsequent  de- 
^u,  'Stiephon  and  Chloe'  and  'The  Salu- 
»lioD  laTem,'  are  dated  28  Not.  1772  and 
30  Xarch  177S  reepectiyelv ;  and  in  the  latter 
7W  he  published  a  number  of  his  sketches 
if  foreign  costumes  and  a  series  of  burlesque 
ilnitrations  to  'Tristram  Shandy.'  Others 
"fUa  better-known  compositions  which  suo- 
f^  these  are  'Hyde  Park,'  1780;  'A 
lioilj  Piece '  and  '  CofTee-houj^e  Put  riots,' 


both  dated  16  Oct.  1781;  'A  Ohop-hoaee,' 
16  Oct  1781  (whidk  contains  a  portrait  of 
Dr.  Johnson)  ; ' Hints  to  Bad  Horsemen'  (a 
set),  1781 ;  '^Biehmond  Hill,'  1  Mardi  17^, 
the  original  drawing  for  which  belonged  to 
Horace  Walpole  iMmmer  Oorretp- 1838,  p. 
897J) ;  and '  A  Limg  Stoiy,'  36  April  17^, 
which  WB4  engraved  Imt  J.  B.  Smith.  The 
three  wocks  by  which  be  is  best  known  be- 
ing, however,  to  1787.  They  are  '  A  Long 
Minuet,  as  danced  at  Bath '  (X  J«a«) ; '  The 
Pfopagatuux  of  a  lie '  (29  Bee.) ;  and  the 
Tolume  o(  equestrian  nusadveittuires  called 
'An  Academy  tar  Qrown  Horsemen,'  by 
'Gleo&ey  Oambado,'  1st  edition  1787,  ^d 
edition  1788.  To  1788  (30  June)  also  ber 
long!  'The  Countary  Club,'  anothw  at  his 
des^^  much  sought  after  by  coUeo(W4r  AU 
these  latter  were  engraved  Inr  W.  Bidanson, 
who,  like  Bretherton,  pnbushed  msay  ot 
Bunbmy's  pioductioos.  In  1791  appeared 
the  '  Aimals  of  Homemsnship,'  a  kind  oif  ss- 
•uel  to  Uie '  Academy  for  Ghrawn  Hixsemen.' 
Bumbniy  also  essayed  some  serio«s  eompo- 
sitioos.  There  is  a  set  of  '  Military  Pep- 
twite,'  engraved  by  £.  D.  Soiron,  1791,  which 
bears  his  name;  he  also  executed  some Cfm- 
positions  for  the  'Arabian  Nights ; '  and  he 
was  a  contributor  to  BoydeU's '  Shakeoieue,' 
1803-6,  One  (^  his  water-colours. '  IloriecJ 
and  Antolycus  changing  Oarments  (from  the 
'  Winter's  Tale "),  fonns  part  of  the  WiUiam 
Smith  gift  at  &wih  E^unnffbrn.  But  bis 
forte  was  carieatwK^  and  this  ne  continued  to 
produoe  until  his  death,  in  May  1811,st£s». 
wick,  to  which  place  he  had  retired  in  1798, 
wjien  he  lost  his  wi&.  'Patience  in  aPunt,' 
'  Anglers  of  1811,'  and  '  A  Barber's  Shop  in 
Assize  Time,'  all  belong  to  the  final  year  of 
his  life.  The  first  two  wwe  etched  hv  Bow- 
landson.  while  'A  Barber's  Shop'  nas  the 
distin^on  of  being  the  last  plate  upon  whidi 
the  famous  Qillray  was  mgaged  oefore  he 
lapeed  into  hopeless  idio^  [see  Giusat, 
Jaksb].  There  is,  it  Aould  be  added,  an 
earUer  'Barber's  Shop,'  dated  12  JVUy  1786. 
Bunbury  owed  mudi  during  his  lifetime 
to  the  chum  of  a  gonial  nature,  and  to  his 
poeition  as  a  man  <u  family  and  edacatioB. 
West  flattered  him,  and  Walpde  enthnsias- 
tioally  compared  him  to  Hogarth.  He  was 
the  fiiiend  of  Goldsmith,  Guriok,  a»d  Bey- 
ndds,  and  (he  faTourite  o(  the  Ihiks  aad 
Puflhess  of  York,  to  wh«n  in  1767  he  was 
appcnnted  equerry.  All  this,  «oupled  with 
the  facts  that  he  was  sddom,  if  erer,  per- 
sonal, and  wholly  abstained  tKta  politieal 
suti^e^s,  greatly  aided  his  pspularity^  with 
the  pri«tMllei8  and  the  public  ot  his  day, 
and  secured  his  admisdon,  as  an  hononiy 
exhibitor,  to  the  vaUs  of  the  Academy,  when 
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between  1780  and  1808  his  works  fr8C[iientl7 
appeared.  But,  as  an  artist,  he  remained  an 
amateur  until  his  death ;  and  his  designs— 
many  interesting  examples  of  which,  both  in 
oils  and  black  and  white,  are  still  preserved 
by  the  present  Sir  0.  Bunbniy  of  Barton — 
must  be  admitted  to  be  inferior  in  humour 
to  Rowlandson's  and  in  satire  to  GUlray's. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  not  without  a  good 
deal  of  grotesque  drollery  of  the  rongh-*i»d- 
ready  kind  in  vogue  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century^-^that  is  to  say,  drollery  de- 
pending in  a  great  measure  for  its  laugh- 
able qualities  upon  absurd  contrast8,ludicrous 
distortions,  horseplay,  and  personal  misad- 
venture. Bunbury's  portrait  was  painted  by 
Lawtence  and  engraved  by  Ryder.  There  is 
also  a  portrait  of  him  as  a  youth  by  Reynolds, 
engra'viad  by  Blackmore.  To  complete  this 
account  it  should  be-added  that  he  was  colonel 
of  the  West  Suffolk  militia,  and  very  success- 
fill  as  an  actor  in  private  theatricals.  His 
eldest  son,  Charles  John  Bunbury,  who  died 
in  1798,  was  the  '  Master  Bunbury '  painted 
by  Reynolds  in  1781 ;  his  second  son,  after- 
wards Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  bart.  [q.v.J  was 
Sir  Joshua's  goddiild. 

[Buss's  EngliBh  Graphic  Satire,  1874, 101-4 ; 
Wright's  History  of  Caricature  and  Grotesqne, 
J  885,  4S6-8 ;  Grego's  Eowlandson,  1880,  i.  76- 
80;  Hanmsr  Correspondence,  1838;  Angelo's 
Reininiscenceti,  1830,  411-12;  Bedgrave,  Bryan, 
and  Banbury's  Works  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  inolnde  acme  fecsimiles  of  his  adgiDal 
drawings.]  A.  I). 

BUNDY,  RICHARD  (A  1789),  divine 
and  translator,  was  bom  at  Devizes,  Wilt- 
shire, and  educated  at  Ohrist  Church,  Ox- 
ford, as  a  member  of  which  house  he  pro- 
ceeded B.A.  on  IS  Oct.  1718.  An  assidoons 
attendance  at  court  led  to  his  appointment 
as  chaplain  in  ordinary,  and  in  17S2  he  was 
selected  to  accompany  the  king  on  his  visit 
to  Hanover,  being  at  the  same  time  created 
doctor  of  divinity  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (  Oent.  Mag.  iL  777).  As  a  fur- 
ther mark  of  the  royal  confidence  he  was 
nominated  a  trustee  for  establishing  the  new 
colony  in  South  Carolina  to  be  known  here- 
after by  the  name  of  Qeorgia.  On  return- 
ing to  Bngland  in  September  17S2  Bundy 
became  vicar  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street 
(MaMoui,  Ijondinium  Sedivimem,  L  868), 
and  on  24  August  prebendaiy  of  West- 
minster  (Lb  Nbvb,  Fatti  E»i.  Angl.,  ed. 
Hardy,  iii.  366).  To  these  preferments  was 
added  in  1788  the  rich  living  of  East  Bomet. 
Bundy  died  on  27  Jan.  17S8-9,  and  was 
buried  at  Devizes  (Oent.  Mag.  ix.  47  ;  Lt- 
aoNS,  Enviroat,  iv.  17, 18).    He  left  a  widow 


and  one  daughter.  The  year  fidlowing  hia 
death  appe^ed  '  Sennons  on  several  Occa- 
sions; with  a  Conrse  of  Lectures  on  the 
Church  Catechism,'  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1740 
(second  edition  1760).  Athiidbutntobably 
spurious  volume  was  published  in  uie  last- 
named  year.  Bundy  also  translated  Lamy's 
'Appaiatns  Biblicus,'  4to,  London,  1728 
(second  edition,  2  vols.  Svo,  London,  1728), 
and  the  '  Roman  History  by  Catroa  and 
Rouilie,  8  vols,  folio,  London,  1728-87.  John 
Ozell  had  meditated  adding  one  more  vile 
translation  of  the  last  to  an  already  extended 
list,  but  finding  himself  forestalled  by  Bundy 
he  gave  vent  to  his  wrath  in  a  series  of  silly 
squibe. 
[Gent.  Hag.  ii.;  Brit.  Mas.  Cat]       O.  G. 

BUNGAY,  THOMAS  ifl- 1290),  aleamed 
Franciscan  finar,  was  bom  at  Bungay,  Suf- 
folk, and  educated  at  Paris  and  Oxford,  in 
which  uniA'eiBity  he  was  the  tenth  reader  in 
divinity.  On  resigning  this  post,  in  which  he 
was  succeeded  by  John  Peckham,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  migrated  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  held  a  similar  position. 
He  was  subsequently^  appointed  provincial 
minister  of  his  order  in  England,  being  the 
eighth,  counting  from  A^ellus  of  Pisa, 
who  was  deputed  by  St.  Francis  to  introduce 
his  order  into  this  island.  In  this  post  he 
was  again  succeeded  by  Peckham.  Wadding 
speaks  of  him  as  being  elected  bv  the  general 
sufBrage  of  the  order,  but  at  this  time  the 
nomination  of  provincial  ministers  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  general  minister,  an  office 
which  was  probably  held  (for  the  date  of  Bun- 
gay's appointment  is  not  precisely  known)  by 
St.  Bonaventura, '  doctor  seraphicus.'  In  ad- 
dition to  the  subjects  on  which  he  lectured — 
theology  and  pnilosophy — Bungay  had  also 
attained  such  proficiency  in  mathematics,  that 
he  was  accounted  a  magician,  like  his  friend, 
Roger  Bacon,  and  there  are  many  wonderfill 
stories  of  his  doings  in  the  '  Famous  Historie 
of  Roger  Bacon,'  of  which  the  first  edition 
was  published  in  1627.  In  1694  Robert 
Greene  made  Bungay  a  chief  character  in 
the  '  Honorable  History  of  Frier  Bacon  and 
Frier  Bungay.'  His  writings,  according  to 
Pits,  were  as  follows;  'Super  Magistrum 
Sententiarum  liber  i. ;'  '  Qusstionum  Theo^ 
logicarum  liber  i. : '  and '  De  Magia  Natural! 
liber  L'    He  was  buried  at  Northampton. 

[Monnmenta  IVanciscana,  587, 5fi0,  662,  555. 
660;  Fossevino,  Apparatus  Sacer,  ii.  484;  Pits. 
De  AnglisB  Scriptoribus,  373 ;  Wood's  Hist,  and 
Antiq.  Oxon.  (od.  Gutch,  1792),  357 ;  Bale  (ed. 
1667),  p.  347  ;  Leland'g  Commentarii  de  Scrip- 
toribas,  802 ;  Wadding's  Annates  Minomm,  v. 
240.]  C.  T.  M. 
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BUKW,  ALFRED  (1796 P-18eO),  theatri- 
cal manag«r,  is  Iwst  remembered  on  acconnt 
of  his  literary  fend&  During'  msnj  yean  he 
%rss  spoken  of  with  derieion  as  'Poet  Bona,' 
and  tne  attacks  upon  him  did  not  cease  until 
he  was  driven  into  a  retaliation,  which  is  the 
most  ▼igorons  of  his  writings,  and  seoored 
him  a  temporary  respite.  According  to  his 
onra  statement  he  came  of  good  family. 
While  Bcropulously  reserved  concerning  his 
tirth  and  parentage,  he  says  in  '  The  Stage 
be£Die  and  oehind  thie  Curtain,'  published  m 
1840,  that  he  'was  forty-three  years  old 
last  April  8th '  (the  preface  is  dated  22  June 
1840);  that  his  father' wore  a  sword  instead 
of  swallowing  one,'  and  that  he  was  con- 
ndered,  '  as  the  Bev.  Mr.  Flumtree  has  it, 
leqiectaUe  "  till  he  (I)  took  a  turn  for  the 
stage."  Subsequently,  under  date  6  April 
1838,  he  writes  '  Birthday—^  i '  In  1826 
he  was  manager  of  the  Birmingham  Theatre, 
and  in  18SS  fie  undertook  the  joint  manage- 
ment of  Dmiy  Lane  and  Oovent  Garden 
IlKatiee.  This  arduous  experiment  resulted 
m  fiulun.  and  his  book  'The  Stage'  is  a 
mecies  of  'apologia'  for  his  management. 
Bojm'e  eonnection  with  Drury  Lane  com- 
menced in  1823,  in  which  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed stage-manager  by  Elliston.  Tne 
letirement  of  Kean  from  C!oTent  Garden, 
immediately  preirioas  to  his  death  (16  May 
18SS),  the  consequent  closing  of  the  theatre, 
■nd  tbe  failure  of  Captain  Polhill,  the  third 
laan  trhoee  fortune  had  been  swallowed  up 
in  Drary  Lane  within  ten  years,  led  to  the 
assninption  by  Bunn  of  the  joint  manage- 
ment- 

Tlie  Bubeeqnent  life  of  Bonn  is  the  history 
of  iba  two  patent  theatres.  From  the  first 
opposition  was  encountered.  A  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  the  patent  theatres,  for  which 
leave  had  previously  been  obtained  by  Mr. 
Biilw«r,  afterwards  Lord  Lytton,  was  mored 
by  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  25  Jufy 
1838,  and  passed  by  a  majority  of  thirty-one. 
In  response  to  a  petition  of  Bonn  it  was 
duowxi  out  by  the  upper  chamber.  From 
this  moment,  according  to  Bunn's  statement, 
commenced  the  series  of  attacks  upon  him  to 
iriiich  he  was  constantly  subject.  Thwarted 
perpetually  by  the  actors  on  whom  he  rsim- 
poeed  temporarily  a  maximum  salaiy,  and, 
■s  he  held,  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  the 
Marquis  Conyngham,  and  fronted  by  an 
increasingly  uduous  competition  on  the  part 
of  the  other  houses,  Bunn  found  his  post  no 
snecnre.  With  Macready,  whom  he  engaged, 
he  was  on  such  Ul  terms  that  a  qnarr3  of 
long  standing  resulted,  on  29  April  1836,  in 
0ir  tragedian  assaulting  the  manager  in 
his  own  loom.    For  this  Bunn  received  at  i 


the  sheriff's  court,  on  29  June  1836,  160/. 
daiBt^|>es.  On  17  Deo.  1840  Bunn  appeared  in 
Basinghall  Street  before  Commissioner  Me- 
rivale  as  a  bankrupt.  During  his  manage- 
ment hedisplayed  abundant  energy.  AIiuQst 
all  the  leadmg  actors,  headed  by  Macready, 
Charles  Kean,  Vandenhoff,  W.  Farren, 
Harley,  Bartlev,  Meadows,  and  Mathews, 
were  engaged  by  him  during  his  term  of 
management,  which  at  Dmry  Lane  lasted 
until  1848.  In  his  attempt  to  establish 
English  opera  he  brought  out  the  principal 
operas  01  Balfe — the  'Sieoa  of  BochfiUe,' 
1885 ;  the  '  Maid  of  Artqisj'^iese ;  the '  Bo- 
hemian Giri,'  1843;  the  'Bondman,'  1846: 
the  'Maid  of  Honour,'  1847;  and  eeveial 
other  works.  For  the  '  Maid  of  Artois ' 
Madame  Malibran  was  engaged  at  the  then 
unheard-of  salaiy  of  125/.  per  week.  The 
lilffiettl  of  most  of  these  operas  were  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Bunn,  who  also 
took  from  the  same  source  'The  Ministw 
and  the  Meroer,'  a  version  of  the  '  Bertraad 
et  Baton '  of  Scribe,  and  some  other  dramas 
and  &ntea  the  naaws  of  .most,  (tf  which  are 
now  fmwotten.  He  also  wrote  occasional 
verses  which  can  claim  no  quality  beyond 
fluency.  Many  of  these  are  included  in 'The 
Stage  before  and  behind  the  Curtain,'  1840, 
3  vols.  8vo,  a  qoerulous  record  of  his  manar 
gerial  experiences  up  to  his  bankruptcy.  His 
^A  Ward  wiUi  Punch,'  in  which  he  retorted 
upon  the  principal  writers  in  '  Punch,'  whom 
he  described  as  '  Wroughead — Mr.  Douglas 
Jerrcdid,' '  Sleekhead— Mr.  Gilbert  k  Beckett,' 
and  '  Thickhead — ^Mr.  Mark  Lemon,'  is  writ- 
ten With  smartness  as  well  as  acerbity.  It 
is  diflScult  to  credit  Bunn  with  the  entire 
execution.  It  has,  however,  many  marks  of 
his  style,  and  is  in  part  inconte«tably  his. 
The  brochure,  which  was  got  up  to  resemble 
a  number  of  '  Punch,'  h^  a  great  success, 
and  is  now  a  bibliographical  rarity.  In  his 
late  years  Bunn  became  a  ItcHuan  catholic. 
He  died  of  apoplexy  at  Boulogne  on  20  Dec. 
1860. 

[Bmm'g  Stage  before  and  behind  the  Cur- 
tain, 1840,  8  vols,  passim;  Sir  F.  Pollock's 
Macready'e  Beminiscences,  1875 ;  A  Word  with 
Punch;  The  Era  newspaper,  23  Dec.  1860; 
Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.] 

J.K. 

BUNN,  MARGARET  AGNES  (1799- 
1888),  actress,  was  bom  on  26  Oct.  1799  at 
Lammc  After  her  biMh  her  father,  whose 
name  was  Somerville,  came  to  London  and 
established  himself  as  a  biscuit  bakerin  Mary- 
lebonie.  .  Margaret  displayed  at  aa  early  age 
a  talent  fbr  the  stage,  and  was  introduced  m 
1815  to  the  Hon.  Douglis  Kiuiiaird,n)«taiber 
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of  t&e  Droty  IiMke  oomluittee  of  managaaiMt. 
After  tebMMixig '  Belvidera,'  she  wse  rmectsd 
as  imeqnal  to  the  character.  A  second  heav- 
ing in  the  following  year  by  the  same  gvotto- 
man  and  Lord  Bvron  led  to  u  engagement. 
She  made  accordingly,  9  Miy  1816,  at  Dnuy 
Lane  her  first  appearaaoe  on  any  Bt»g6,jia,j- 
iug,  as  Miss  Somonrille,  Imogine  in  Butorin'a 
tr^gedyof '  Bertram,'  then  given  for  the  ftnt 
time.  SflfeA  wad  Bertram,  lud  did  not  eeo^ie 
the  chare«  of  reusing  the  yonn«  actress  fur 
play.  A  three  years' engagement  followed.  On 
6  Jan.  ISlSshe  *created'atBaih,hypermifl8ion 
of  the  Drwey  lAne  management,  the  Aharacter 
of  Bianeain  the  'Faaio'  of  Bean  Milmot,  then 
grren  for  tlie  first  time.  In  1818,  eomplain- 
mg  of  want  of  employment,  she  tteeignm  her 
situatiobatBmryLane.  On  83  Oct.  hw  made 
as  Bianca,  whidi  remained  her  fkyonrite  cha>- 
raeter,  her  first  s|i«ea«ance  at  Oareat  Garden, 
and  on  9  Not.  she  pUyed  Alicia  in  'Jane 
Shore'  to  the  Jane  Shore  of  Miss  O'Neill.  In 
1819ehe  wasacting at  Birmingham,  where  she 
met  and  manied  Al&ed  Bonn  [q.  r.]  When 
h«r  hnshand  went  t«i  Dmry  Laaa  to  form  one 
of  Elliaton's  'ttiuuTirate  of  management,' 
she  reameaied  S7  Out.  189S  at  that  theatre, 
still  AS  Kaacs.  In  the  same  season  (188S-4) 
die  played  Hertaidae  in  the '  Wintnf's  Tale,' 
Mid  eracted  the  rMee  at  Oemelia  in  'Oains 
Oraodius,'  by  Sheridan  Enowles,  and  Qaeen 
E^abetb  in  <  Kenilworth.'  Her  nucrried  life 
was  not  fortunate,  and  led  to  much  scandal. 
While  stiU  young  she  left  die  stage,  not  to 
return  to  it.  Her  death  took  place  early  in 
188S.  Mrs.  Bnnn  had  a  tall  and  eommand- 
isg  figure.  She  was  seen  to  highest  advan- 
tAge  in  efaaraeters  belonging  to  heavy  truedy. 
Kean  is  aalA  to  haye  kept  haok  Mrs.  Bunn, 
with  whom,  in  consequence  of  her  being,  as 
he  sud, '  too  big  utd  overtowering  a  woman 
tot  his  figure,'  he  refosed  to  act  exoept  in 
eert«in  imaracters.  Her  Lady  Macbeth  is 
mentioned  widi  a  sneering  implication  by 
Macrea^  in  his  'Beminiscenoes.' 

[Osnest'i  Acoonnt  of  the  English  Stage ;  Bio- 
gmphyof  the  British  Stage,  1824 ;  Our  Actmsss 
(by  lUB.  a  Baron  Wilson),  1844 ;  The  Drama, 
or  Tbsatrical  Fockst  Magadne,  vols.  t.  and  vi. ; 
Atbemram.  3  Feb.  1(88.]  /.  K. 

BTmNING,JAMESBUNSTONE(1802- 
1868),  architect,  bom  on  6  Oct.  1802,  the  son 
of  a  London  surveyor,  left  sdiool  at  the  enrly 
age  of  thirteen  to  enter  his  father's  office.  Me 
was  afterwards  articled  to  Gteorge  Smith,  aiv 
ohit«et,  a  pupil  of  Bobert  Fane  BrattinglMmi 
[q.  T.],  and  on  the  expiry  of  hisapprentioeshm 
(MUmenaed  business  as  an  Btehitect.  He  held 
in  saooessian  the  offices  of  distriet  surveyor, 
Bedmal  Green,  and  snrreytHr  for  the  Found- 


ling Hospital  estates  eirca  183?;  to  the  Lon- 
don 0«netegy  GompHiy,  1839 ;  the  Hiab«o^ 
dashnn^  Ocmniany)  the  London  and  County 
Bank,  1840.  tha 'Thames  Tunnel,  and  th«  Vio- 
torin  Lifo  Office.  He  took  great  interast  in 
the  wok  of  the  Boyal  Humane  Society,  and 
deewned  their  first  reoei-ving-houee  in  Hyde 
Park.  He  designed  in  1886  the  building  for 
tile  Oity  of  Lond<m  School  in  Milk  S^t, 
CSieapeide,  which  was  completed  in  1837 
(tiie  school  since  removed  to  new  boildiags 
on  the  Thames  Embankment).  He  also  pre- 
pared competitive  designs  for  the  houice  of 
parliament  and  the  Boyal  Bxchango,  and  de- 
signed the  mansion  house  at  Lilling8ton»-Day- 
wU  in  Bnokinrtanishire,  and  the  towws,  sinoe 
cut  down,  of  Hungerfora  suspension  bridge. 
His  official  works  inalnded  the  Betkaal  Green 
Union  worithouse,  erected  about  1840-2  ata 
costof26,000{.  On  38  Sept.  1848  ha  was  up- 
pointed  '  clerk  of  the  city's  works,'  being  the 
twenty-first  in  succession  from  Eldwaid 
Stone,  who  on  81  April  1477  became  the  first 
holder  of  that  office.  In  1847  tile  name  was 
changed  to  that  of  city  architect.  In  tiiis  ca- 
pacity Bunning  designed  these  works:  1846, 
a  new  street  from  the  westend  of  OheMMideto 
OarsT  Street ;  1846,  the  widening  of  Thread- 
needle  Street,  and  the  oonstmction  of  New 
Cannon  Street,  opened  in  18S4 ;  1848,  the  first 

Ci  fbr  the  raisingof  Holbom  Valley,  a  work 
projected  by  Bunning,  and  in  which  he 
took  the  greatest  inteRfstj  1849,  the  Coal 
Exchange;  1863,  City  Prison,  HoUoway; 
1868,  Freemasons'  Or^ian  Schooli, Brixton; 
1866,  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market ;  1866,  two 
new  lawcourtsin  Guildhall;  1868,theinterior 
of  Newgate,  a  rearrangement  leaving  Dance's 
building ofl788  outwardly  untouched;  1868, 
Bogecs's  Almshouses,  Bnxton ;  1862,  a  new 
open  timber  roof  for  Guildhall ;  and  1863, 
Faupo:  Lunatic  Asylnm  at  Stone,  £ant,  which 
was  still  unfinished  at  his  death.  He  also  left 
a  number  of  designs  for  vaiions  city  improve- 
ments, such  as  one  for  poor  lodguig>-houses, 
Victoria  Street ;  for  converting  Farringdon 
Market  into  baths,  ftc. ;  designs  in  1868  for 
increasing  the  width  of  London'Bridge ;  in 
1860,  for  improvements  in  the  library  of 
Guildhall;  and  in  1861  for  a  new  meat 
mariiet  at  Smithfield.  Bunning's  talents 
were  of  tite  practical  rather  than  tiie  artistic 
order ;  but  he  designed  sucoeesftilly  decora- 
tions for  various  municipal  di^lays.  He  was 
distinguished  for  integrity  as  a  public  official, 
as  well  as  unvarying  kindness  and  courts^. 
He  was  a  fellow  at  the  Institute  of  BritiM 
Architects,  and  of  t^  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
in  which  latter  capacity  much  credit  is  due 
to  him  for  tiie  care  he  took  in  preserving 
the  interesting  remains  of  Roman  building 
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band  in  excavating  the  site  of  the  Coal  Es- 
ehtnge.  He  died  on  7  Not.  1863  in  London. 
Ha  Biaaied  in  1836  Hiss  Bason,  a  lady  of 
BaliAn  osigia,  who  surriTed  him.  He  left 
■a  ehildxaii. 


[BoildBr,  ToL  xxti.] 


0.W.B. 


BUNNY,  EDMUND  (1640-1618),  theo- 
logical writw,  was  bom  in  1640  at  the  Veche,  I 
tM  aeat  of  £dward  Bestwold,  his  mother's  . 
&Ui£pr,  near  CShalfont  St.  OUes,  Buokingham-  i 
thiieL  He  was  tite  eldest  eon  of  Richard 
BoBAy  (tL  1684)  of  Newton  or  Bunny  Hall 
ia  Wak^iald  parish,  who  was  tieasnier  of 
Berwi^  and  otherwise  em^yed  in  public  ' 
Mrriees  in  the  nmth,  temp.  Henry  VIII  and  , 
Edwaid  VI ;  he  suffered  aa  •  proteatsnt  under 
Maiy,  and  obtained  some  compensation  from 
Siinbetli  (16  June  1674).  Edmnnd  was  sent 
to  Ozfiocii  UniTersity  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
nd  after  nadnating  BA.  was  elected  pro* 
batifffF^  fulow  of  Magdalen  College.  His 
&tker  meant  him  for  the  law,  and  sent  him 
to  Stasia  Inn  and  Grar's  Inin.  He  deter- 
minrid  apon  entering  the  church,  and  was 
fiaiaiiented  in  favoor  ot  Richard,  Uie  second 
mm,  tot  oo  doing.  On  80  March  1664  he  re- 
eeiteJ  tlte  pretend  of  Oxgate  in  St.  Paul's, 
Londoa,  in  succession  to  J^hn  Braban.  It»- 
tupilMg  to  Oxford  he  graduated  MA.  on 
14  Feb.  1665,  and  was  soon  after  elected  fel- 
low of  Mertoa  College ;  an  unorccedented 
tUa^,  but  the  reason  was  that  Merton  had 
•o  oae  who  could  pseach,  while  Bonny  was 
a  fnent  extemporiser.  On  10  July  IwO  he 
I  BMde  B.D.,  and  became  in  the  same  year 
lain  to  Oriildal,  archlashop  of  York,  who 
I  kixB  sttbd^an  of  York,  in  succession  to 
Babert  SiOvthorp,  D.D.  {d.  1670),  and  gsTe 
Um  tka  rectory  of  Bolton  Petw.  This  he 
hctd  for  twenty-five  Tears,  and  tlieB  resigned 
it.  His  snbdeaneryhe  resigned  in  1679,  and 
WM  BiKOOede^  by  Henry  Wright,  M.A.  In 
rsliiaaij)  167p  he  applied  for  the  degree  of 
IXDtbatwaslrefused.  Ret^nintrhis London 
wltl|k  another  at  York  (Wistow,  in- 


i  31  Oat.  1676),  and  a  third  at  Carlisle 
^Jmt*  stall,  eoUated  2  July  1686,  and  resigned 
«  yOO&y,  he  peToted  himself  to  the  woric  of 
SB  iftiaeruis  preacher,  traveUiag  through 
Far!  fill,  attiended  by  two  monnted  serrants, 
sad  thns  vi^tinji;  towns  and  villages,  and 
ttniTer8ity,a0aaeTangwat  His 
CalTinifltic  He  died  at  Of^woed, 
Y«tekAin,i0  Feb.  1617-18,  and  was  buriedin 
Ycak  miasoer,  where  is  a  monument  (with 
dJMy)  to  hAa  memory.  In  person  hewasportly 
ad  broa^'-facad.  He  published :  1.  'Thn 
WlMde  Samme  of  Christian  Religion,  given 
lorth  by  two  seTerall  methodes  or  formes :  th>!  j 
«■•  h^hfer,  for  the  better  learned,  the  other  | 


applTdd  to  the  copacitie  of  the  common  mul- 
titude, and  meete  for  all,'  &c.,  1676,  Svo 
(black  letter).  2.  'InstitntionisCnutistiaiuB 
Religionis,  a  Jo.  Calvino  consoriptte,  com- 
pencBuni,'  &o>  1676,  Svo.  (This  a«idnn«it 
of  Calvin's  'Institution'  was  translated  into 
English  by  Edward  May,  1580,  Svo,  but  had 
not  so  much  vogue  as  the  abridginent  bv 
"WiUiam  Lawne,  1584,  translated  by  0. 
Fetherstone,  1686.)  8.  '  The  SCepter  of 
Judah ;  or  what  maner  of  government  it 
tms,  that  unto  the  common-wealth  or  church 
of  Israel  was  by  the  will  of  God  appointed,' 

1684,  8vo.  4.  <  A  Book  of  Christian  Exer- 
cise,  appertaining  to  Resolution,  pemsed  and 
accompanied  now  with  a  l^reatise  tending  to 
Padflcation,'  1684,  Svo;  1686,  I2mo;  Ox- 
ford, 24mo;  1686, 12mo ;  1594-1609,  ISmo; 
1621, 12mo ;  1680,  Svo ;  (the  first  part  is  the 
earlier  half  of  a  treatise  by  Robert  Parsons, 
the  iesuit,  with  Bunny's  alterations ;  the  se- 
cona  part,  printed  separately,  1694  and  1598, 
is  his  own.  Parsons  published  his  workanony- 
mously,  with  the  initials  R.  P..  and  Bunny 
did  not  know  who  was  the  author :  Parsons 
reissued  his  work  with  the  title  'A  Chris- 
tian Directorie  . . ,  with  reprofe  of  the  .  .  . 
falsified  edition  . . .  published  by  E.  Buny/ 
1586,  Svo;  fot  Bunny's  defence  see  No.  8 
below ;  it  was  the  readingof  Bunny's  amended 
iesue  of  Farsons's  treatise  which  first  gave  se- 
rious impressions  to  BichaM  Baxter  at  the 
age  of  fourteen).  6.  '  Certaine  PrayM«  and 
(£>dly  Exercises  for  the  xvii  of  November 
wherein  we  solemnise  the  blessed  reign  of 
our  gracious  sovereigne  lady  Elizabeth/  &c. 

1685,  Svo  ^dedication,  dated  York,  27  Sept. 
1 685,  to  arcnbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Peck  says 
this  book  gave  birth  to  the  accession  form). 
6. '  The  Coronation  of  David :  wherein  out 
of  that  part  of  the  Historie  of  David  that 
shOweth  how  he  came  to  the  Kingdome  wee 
have  set  forth  unto  us  what  is  like  to  be  the 
end  of  these  troubles  that  daylie  arise  for 
the  gospels  sake,'  1588,  4to  (black  letter). 
7.  '  Necessary  Admonition  out  of  the  pro- 
phet Joel,  concerning  that  Hand  of  God  that 
of  late  was  upon  us,'  &c.  1588,  Svo.  8.  'A 
briefe  Answer  unto  those  idle  and  frivolous 
quarrels  of  R.  P.  against  the  late  edition  of 
the  Resolution,'  1589,  Svo  (licensed  in  1587). 
9.  '  Of  Divorce  for  adulterie  and  Marrying 
againe ;  that  there  is  no  sufficient  warrant 
so  to  do.  With  a  note  that  R.  P.  many 
yeeres  since  was  answered,'  Oxford,  1610, 
4to;  also  London,  same  sise  and  date.  Wood 
makes  use  of  '  A  Defence  of  his  Labour  in 
the  Work  of  the  Ministry '  (written  20  Jan. 
1602,  and  circulated  in  manuscript  among 
Lis  ft'iends,  to  repel  the  charge  of  thrusting 
himself  forward  as  a  preacher),  and  mentions 
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that  Eunny  had  translated  (apparently  with 
revisions)  the  '  Imitatio  Jesu  UhriatL' 

[Wood's  Athena  OxoD.  (Bliss),  ii.  70,  219  sq., 
310 ;  Fasti,  i.  46,  See.;  Willis's  Sorrsy  of  th« 
Csthedrals,  1742,  ii.  89,  180,  808;  Calam/a 
AbridgemSDt,  1713,  p.  6.]  A.  &. 

BUNNY,  FRANCIS  (1643-1617),  theo- 
logical -writer,  -was  horn  8  May  1548,  at 
the  Vache,  heing  third  son  of  Richard,  and 
youngest  brother  of  Edmund  Bunny  [q.  v.] 
He  entered  Magdalen  CJolIege,  Oxford,  in 
1668,  was  admitted  a  demy  in  1660,  and 
graduated  B.A.  10  July  1562,  M.A.  9  July 
1667.  He  was  probationer  fellow  from  1661 
to  1672.    Talking  orders,  he  began  to  preach 

I  Nov.  1667.  His  preaching  was  popular, 
and  procured  him  a  chaplaincy  to  uie  Earl 
of  Bedford.  On  9  May  1672  he  was  in- 
ducted into  a  prebend  at  Durham  (eighth  stall, 
installed  13  May),  and  succeeded  Ralph 
Lever  as  archdeacon  of.  Northumberland, 
20  Oct.  1673.  He  resigned  the  archdea- 
conry on  becoming  rector  of  Ryton,  Durham, 

II  &pt.  1578  (inducted  13  Sept.)  Like  his 
brotJif>r  Edmund,  he  was  an  indefatigable 
preacher,  and  a  strong  Calvinist.  He  was 
prehendary  of  Carlisle  at  his  death.  He  died 
at  Ryton,  16  April  1617,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chancel  01  his  church.  He  married 
Jane,  daughter  of  Heniy  Priestley,  and  had 
five  children,  ail  of  whom  died  liafore  him. 
Bunny  published :  1.' A  Survey  of  the  Pope's 
supremacie  .  .  .  and  in  it  are  examined  the 
chief  arguments  that  M.  Bellarmiue  hath,' 
1690,  1596,  4to  (black  letter).  3.  'Truth 
and  falsehood;  or  a  comparison  betweene 
the  truth  now  taught  in  England,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Romish  church,  &c.,  with  an 
answere  to  such  reasons  as  the  popish  recu- 
sants aUedge,  why  they  will  not  come  to  our 
churches,'  1696, 4to,  two  parts.  3, '  A  Com- 
parison between  the  auncient  Fayth  of  the 
Romans  and  the  new  Romish  religion,'  1696, 
4to.  4. '  An  Answere  to  a  Popish  libell  inti- 
tuled :  A  Petition  to  the  Bishops,  Preachers, 
and  Gospellers,  lately  spread  aoroad  in  the 
North  parts,'  Oxford,  1607,  12mo.  6.  '  Of 
the  Head  Corner-stone  by  builders  still 
overmuch  omitted :  Le.  a  forme  of  teaching 
Jesus  Christ  out  01  all  the  holy  Scriptures,' 
1611,  fol.  6.  'An  Exposition  of  the  28  v. 
of  the  3  chap,  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
"Wherein  is  manifestly  proved  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Faith,  and  by  Faith  onely,' 
1616, 4to.  7.  'A  Guide  unto  Godlinesse;  or 
a  plain  and  fkmiliar  Exposition  of  the  "Ten 
C<uumandments  by  questions  and  answers,' 
1617,  8vo.  Wood  mentions  also  his  manu- 
script 'In  Joelis  prophetiam  enarratio,'  de- 
dicated 1695  to  "robias  Mnthew,  bishop  of 


Durham,  and   containing  the  substance  o£ 
sermons  preached  about  1575  at  Berwick. 

[Wood's  Athense  Oxon.  (Bliss),  ii.  300 ;  Fasti, 
i.  170,  202 ;  Willis's  Survey  of  the  CathedraU, 
1742,  i.  262,  270 ;  Bloxam's  Register  of  Magda- 
len College,  the  Bemiee,  i.  164  sq.]         A.  Q. 

BUNSEN,  FRANCES  (1791-1876),  wife 
of  Baron  Christian  Bunsen,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  Benjamin  Wad- 
dington,  who  died  at  Abercame  on  19  Jan. 
1838  in  his  eightieth  year,  by  his  marriag<n 
in  1789  with  Georgina  Mary  Ann,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Port,  who  was  bom  1771 , 
and  died  at  Llanover  on  19  Jan.  1860.  She 
was  bom  at  Dunston  Park,  Berkshire,  on 
4  March  1791 ,  and  educated  under  her  mother 
at  Llanover.  In  1816  her  parents,  accom- 
panied by  their  family,  went  to  Rome  to 
spend  the  winter.  Here  Frances  first  met 
Christian  Bunsen,  to  whom  she  was  married, 
on  1  July  1817,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palaaso 
Savelli,  thjtm  Ae  habitation  of  Barthold  Ni»- 
buhr,  aaa  it  wda  twenty-three  years  from 
this  period  before  she  again  visited  her  native 
country.  Hencefotth  she  was  one  with  her 
husband  in  thought  and  feeling,  tastes  and 
actions ;  she  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his 
objects  by  her  sympathy  and  by  her  active 
cooperation ;  she  took 'upon  herself  the  vex- 
ing petty  cares  of  life,  ^nd  left  him  free  to 
carry  out  his  political  and  literary  career. 
Yet  she  was  no  mere '  ho^isewife,'  but  shared 
all  the  best  parts  of  his  mitad  on  all  occasions. 
He  died  on  28  Nov.  1860i  having  acted  as 
German  ambassador  to  England  from  1841  to 
1854,  and  in  accordance  wish  one  of  his  last 
requests  she  published  '  A  Memoir  of  Baron 
Bnnsen,  drawn  chie%  froni  family  papers, 
by  his  Widow,'  1868,  2  volumes.  After  her 
husband's  death  she  went  to  reside  at  Carls- 
nihe,  where  she  took  charges  of  the  chil- 
dren of  her  deceased  daughter,  Theodom, 
Baroness  von  Ungem  Sternberg.  She  died 
there  23  April  1876.  The  brimant  hospta^ 
litiea  which  she  dispensed  at  \  the  Prussian 
embassy  during  her  residence  iA  England  wiO 
be  long  remembered.  As  autlhoress  of  the 
life  of  her  husband  her  literacy  ability  haa 
been  fully  acknowledged,  butt  it  was  onlj> 
among  her  private  friends  that  her  extrson* 
diaaiy  talent  and  her  wonder^  knowled^ 
of  the  various  public  events  of  tiie  time  could 
he  amireciated.  She  was  the  ttother  at  ten 
children,  one  of  whom,  Henry  Omige  Bunsen, 
rector  of  Donington,  Salop,  die<  in  1886. 

[Btusen  and  his  Wife,  CoDtempdsry  Sariew,  I 
xxviii.  948-69  (1876);  Hare's  Lift  and  Letters 
of  Frnnces  Baroness  Bnnsen,  1882,  .vols.] 

G.  Ct  B. 
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BXmnNG,     EDWARD    (1773-1843), 
miiMciftn  and  antiqaaiy,  was  bom  at  Armagh 
in  Febmaiy  1778.    His  iather  was  a  Derbj- 
Aire  foigineer  who  went  to  Ireland  to  super- 
intend the  works  at  the  Dnngannon  collieiy. 
His  mother  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Pktriek  Chruana  O'Quin  of  the  Hy  Niall  race, 
who  was  lolled  in  arms  in  July  1642.    The 
elder  Bantang  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  his 
pongest  son,  Edward,  learisg  behind  him 
two  other  sons,  both  of  whom  in  later  years 
became  mosicians.    The  eldest  of  these,  An- 
thony, -was  in  1782  settled  at  Drogheda  as  a 
music  teacher  and  organist,  and  from  him 
Routing  received  his  first  instruction.    He 
RimaiBed  at  Drogheda  for  two  years,  and  in 
1784  was  sent  for  to  Belfast  to  act  as  sub- 
ititate  for  a  Mr.  Weir,  a  local  organist,  to 
whom  he  was  shortly  afterwards  articled. 
Fart  of  his  duties  at  Bal&st  consisted  in 
giTing  occasional  pianoforte  lessons  to  Weir's 
pupils,    which  he  did  with  such   uuunual 
ewargy  that  it  is  said  that  one  of  his  lady 
papus  once  turned  round  and  boxed  his  ears. 
Jut  the  expiration  of  his  articlee  Bunting 
had  become  so  popular  in  Belfast  that  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  makiiu?  his  own  living 
by  the  exercise  of  his  profession.    He  was 
botii  clever  and  handsome,  but,  indulging 
ia  Laid  drinking  and  dissipation,  he  became 
vmyirard,  hot-tempered,  and  idle.    On  11, 
12,  aod  IS  July  1792  a  few  patriotic  Irish 
geotlenien  held  a  meeting  oi  harpers  and 
minstxels  in  order  to  revive  their  almost  ez- 
tinet  national  music.    Only  ten  performers 
eoold  be  collected,  and  Bunting  wae  com- 
miimff"*^  to  note  down  the  airs  which  they 
dayed.    This  seems  to  have  awakened  in 
n^  a  powerful  interest  in  old  Irish  music, 
and  he  at  once  set  about  collecting  materials 
for  a  work  on  the  subject,  for  which  purpose 
be  made  numerous  journeys,  principally  in 
Ulster,  Hunster,  and  Connaught.    In  1796 
he  published  the  result  of  his  researches  in  a 
rolome  entitled  'A  Qeneral  Collection  of 
the  Ancient  Irish  Music,  containing  a  variety 
of  Admired  Airs  never  before  published,  and 
also  the  Compositions  of  Conolan  andCarolan. 
Collected  £rom  the  Harpers,  &c.,  in  the  dif- 
taatt  Provinces  of  Ireland,  and  adapted  for 
the  Piano-Forte.     With  a  Pre&toty  Intro- 
duction .  .  .  Vol.  I.'    This  book  was  pub- 
lished by  Preston  in  London  and  pirated  by 
Lee  in  Dublin;   it  contains  sixty-six  airs, 
bat  no  words.    Although  the  volume  was 
■ot  a  pecuniaiy  success,  Bunting  went  on 
eoUectmg  Irish  music  for  another  edition,  for 
which  he  secured  the  co-operation  of  Thomas 
OunpbeU,  who  wrote  words  for  the  best  tunes. 
Ptobably  the  success  of  Moore's '  Irish  Melo- 
ffies'  (which  was  largely  indebted  to  Pun- 
TOL.  in, 


ting's  first  volume)  hurried  on  the  production 
in  1809  by  Clementi  of  the  now  edition, 
which  bore  the  title, '  A  Qeneral  Collection 
of  the  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland,  arranged 
for  the  Piano-Forte ;  some  of  the  most  ad- 
mired Melodies  are  adapted  for  the  Voice, 
to  Poetry  chiefly  translated  firom  the  Original 
Irish  Songs,  by  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.,  and 
other  eminent  Poets.  To  which  is  prefixed 
a  Historical  and  Critical  Dissertation  on 
the  E(Kyptian,  British,  and  Irish  Harps  . . . 
Vol.  I.  This  book  contained  sevens-seven 
additional  airs,  many  of  which  were  derived 
from  a  harper  named  DennJR  Hempeon,  who 
was  said  to  be  over  a  hundred  years  old.  The 
words  of  the  songs  are  given  only  in  English, 
and  are  generally  nnsatisfiMstoiy,  although 
the  music  is  very  valuable.  While  this  work 
was  preparing  for  publication  Bnnting  paid 
several  visits  to  London,  where  he  bemme  a 
great  friend  of  the  Broadwood  family.  In 
1816  he  visited  Paris  when  the  ^lled  sove- 
reigns were  there.  It  is  said  that  his  tho- 
roughly Knglish  appearance  caused  a  practical 
joke  to  be  played  on  him  by  some  Frenchmen, 
who  lighted  a  mass  of  squibs  and  crackers 
under  a  seat  on  the  Boulevards  on  which  ha 
was  doling.  On  leaving  Paris  Bunting  re- 
turned to  Ireland  by  way  of  Belgium  and 
Holland.  In  1819  he  was  married  to  a  Miss 
Chapman,  and  after  his  marriage  he  left 
Beltast  and  settled  in  Dublin,  where  he  soon 
established  a  good  connection  as  a  teacher, 
besides  occupying  the  post  of  organist  to  St. 
Stephen's.  In  1840  he  published  a  third 
collection  of  Irish  music,  dedicated  to  the 
queen.  This  was  entitled  'The  Ancient 
Music  of  Ireland,  arranged  for  the  Pianoforte, 
To  which  is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Irish  Harp  and  Harpers,  including  an  Ac- 
count of  the  old  Melodies  of  Ireland.'  The 
book  contained  160  airs,  120  of  which  were 
published  for  the  first  time.  Bunting  did 
not  long  survive  this,  his  last  work.  He  died 
in  Dubun  on  21  Dec.  1843,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  Mount  Jerome.  In  per- 
son he  was  above  middle  height,  strongly 
made  and  well-proportioned,  but  in  his  later 
yews  inclined  to  stoutness.  His  manners 
were  rough  and  his  temper  irritable,  but  he 
possessed  much  kindliness  and  strong  affeo* 
tion.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  m  the 
'  Dublin  University  Magazine.' 

[Dublin    Universitr  Magazine   for  January 
1847.]  '  W.  B.  8. 

BUNTINO,  JABEZ  (1779-1858),  Wes- 
an  methodist  minister,  the  only  son  of 
illiam  Bunting  of  Monyash,  Derbyshire, 
a  tulor  in  Manchester,  and  Msry  Redfeni, 
was  bom  in  Mancliester  on  13  May  1779, 
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After  1)eing  at  several  minor  schoolB,  he  went 
at  ChriBtmas  1791  to  that  of  Thomas  Broad- 
hurst.  At  thiB  school  Jabec  made  Mends  with 
Edward  Cropper,  son  of  Thomas  Peroival, 
M.D.,  an  Anan  dissenter,  chief  founder  of 
the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  1781.  PereiTal  took  notice  of  Bunt- 
ing, received  him  for  four  years  into  his 
family  without  fee  as  medical  pupil  and  ama- 
nuensis, made  arrangements  n>r  his  gradua- 
tion abroad  free  of  expense,  and  promised  to 
introduce  him  to  good  practice  in  Manchester. 
But  Bunting's  own  wishes  coincided  with 
those  of  his  now  widowed  mother,  and  he 
entered  the  methodist  ministry.  He  b^^an 
to  preach  on  12  Aiig.  1798,  in  his  twentieth 
year,  and  was  received  into  the  ministry  on 
trial  in  1799.  In  180S  he  was  received  into 
full  connexion  as  a  minister  at  Oldham 
Street  chapel,  Manchester.  He  was  first 
stationed  at  Oldham,  then  at  Macclesfield 
(1801),  London  (1803),  Manchester  (1806), 
Sheffield  (1807),  Liverpool  (1809),  Halifax 
(1811),  Leeds  (1818),  London  (1816),  Man- 
chester (1824),  Liverpool  (1880),  and  finally, 
from  1833,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  deno- 
mination in  London,  where  he  filled  the 
chief  posts  of  influence  and  authority.  As  a 
preacher  he  soon  acquired  considerable  repu- 
tation, fie  was  elected  assistant  secretary 
in  1806,  secretary  to  the  conference  and  a 
member  of  the  legal  hundred  in  1814,  and 
filled  the  president's  chair  in  1820,  1828, 
18.S6,  and  1844.  In  1838  he  was  made  senior 
secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  ia 
1836  president  of  the  Theological  Listitute. 
The  university  of  Aberdeen  made  him  M.A. 
in  1818 ;  the  "Middleton  University,  U.S.A., 
made  him  D.D.  in  1886.  Bimting  was  a  bom 
disciplinarian,  and  with  some  justice  has 
been  called  the  second  founder  of  methodism. 
In  ecclesiastical  polity  he  renrded  himself  as 
giving  effect  to  the  views  of  William  Thomp- 
son, first  president  of  conference  afterWeeley's 
death.  He  completed  the  detachment  ot 
methodism  from  its  Anglican  base;  he  found 
it  a  society  and  consolidated  it  into  a  chmrch. 
Under  Bunting's  legislation  the  methodist 
organisation  tended  more  and  more  to  place 
laymen  in  equal  number  with  ministers  upon 
every  connezional  committee  (Abtuuk).  His 
policy  had  opponents  from  both  sides.  Bnnt- 
mg  gave  to  methodism  the  machinery  of  self- 
government,  thus  permanently  securing  a 
great  constitutional  advance  upon  the  simple 
autocracy  of  Wesley ;  but  while  he  lived  ne 
guided  the  machine  with  a  hand  which  never 
relaxed  its  firmness.  In  spite  of  secessions 
to  old  splits.  Bunting  held  on  his  way,  un- 
disturbed in  his  singleness  of  aim.  (ni  the 
death  of  Bichard  Watson,  Bunting  was 


placed  at  the  head  of  the  WesLeron  missions. 
Here  his  practical  sagacity  and  his  genius  for 
administration  had  fiul  scope.  He  greatly  en- 
laised  the  operations,  enricucd  the  resources, 
and  deepened  the  success  of  methodism  in 
the  mission  field.  The  work  was  peculiarly 
to  his  taste.  He  had  early  offered  his  own 
services  as  a  missionary  to  India,  but  the 
conference  kept  him  at  home.  Nor  was  he 
at  all  insensible  to  the  political  opportunities 
of  his  body.  He  was  always  friendly  to  the 
establishment.  His  attachment  was  to  prin- 
dples  rather  than  to  parties,  but  there  was  no 
more  strenuous  advocate  of  political  freedom 
and  religious  liberty  as  he  understood  them. 
In  many  respects  his  position  resembled  that 
of  a  general  of  one  of  the  great  religious 
orders,  directing  the  action  of  a  religious  cor- 
poration whose  ramifications  extend  to  aU 
parts  of  the  globe .  He  controlled  the  spiritual 
interests  of  half  a  million  of  people  and  re- 
ceived the  emoluments  of  a  curate.  '  From 
the  great  connexion  for  which  he  has  lived 
his  sole  revenue  is  a  furnished  house,  coala, 
candles,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year '  (AnxHirs).  He  died  on  16  June 
1868  at  his  residence,  80  Myddelton  Square, 
and  was  buried  at  City  Road,  where  there  is 
a  monument  in  the  chapel  to  his  memory. 
He  was  twice  married :  first,  on  24  Jan.  1804, 
to  Sarah  Madardie  of  Macclesfield  (bom 
26  Feb.  1782,  died  29  Sept.  1835) ;  secondly, 
in  1887,  to  Mrs.  Martin  (nSe  Green)  of  Hol- 
combe,  Somersetshire,  who  survived  him. 
His  family  consisted  of  four  sons  and  three 
daughters;  his  eldest  son  was  William  Mac- 
lardie  Bunting  [q.  v.] 

From  1821  to  1824  he  superintended  the 
connexional  literature,  but  his  only  publica- 
tions were :  1.  Two  sermons.  One  preached 
before  the  Sunday  School  Union  m  1806; 
the  second  upon  '  Justification  by  faith '  at 
Leeds  in  1812  (the  seventh  edition  of  the 
last  in  1847).  2.  The '  Memorials  of  the  late 
Rev.  Richard  Watson,'  1838, 8vo.  3. '  Speech 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bunting  ...  in  reference  to 
the  Government  Scheme  of  National  Educa- 
tion, &c.,'  Manchester,  1839,  8vo.  4.  '  Mor- 
monism,'  1858,  8vo  (the  introduction  is  by 
Bunting).  Nos.  1  and  3  are  included  in 
two  volumes  of  posthumous  sermons,  edited 
bv  his  eldest  son,  1861 -2j  8vo  (portrait).  He 
edited  the  seventh  edition,  Liverpool,  n.  d. 
(preface  dated  Leeds,  15  Feb.  1816),  of  Cru- 
den's '  Concordance,'  with  brief  memoir;  also 
'Memoirs  of  the  early  Life  of  William  Covr- 
per,  written  by  himself,  and  never  before 
published,'  See.,  1816, 8vo. 

[life  by  T.  P.  Bunting,  18S9,  vol.  1.  (two 
portmitg);  Anoiial  Register  for  1858,  p.  418; 
Sketch  by  VT.  Arthur,  1849  (from  the  W|it4i- 
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aev^Apar)  ;  Evans's  Sketch  (Biansby), 
1843.  pp.  201  sq.;  Binns's  Methodism  sinee 
Wedey  (Tkeol.  Rev.  Jannaiy  1876,  pp.  48  «q.) ; 
Aagaa  Smith's  Centenary  of  Science  in  Han- 
dbestar,  1883,  pp.  15  sq. ;  Memorials  of  the  late 
Bsv.  yr.  M.  Banting,  edited  by  Q.  S.Bowe,  bio- 
gt»^j  by  T.  P.  Banting,  1870 ;  tombstone  at 
SL  Jamea  8,  Oeorge  Street,  Manchester;  inform»- 
tioa  ftom  T.  Pemral  Bnnting,  esq.]       A.  G. 


BUimNG,  WILLIAM  MACLARDIE 
(1805-1866),  Wesleran  minister,  the  eldest 
■oaof  the  Bev.Dr.Jabez  Bunting  [q.v.]  by  his 
Cnt  -wife,  Sarah  Maclardie,  was  Dom  at  Man- 
daeater  on  23  Not.  1805.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Wesleyan  schools  at  Woodhouse  Qrove, 
near  Leeds,  and  Kingswood,  and  at  the  gtam- 
narachool  of  St.  Savioar's,  Southwark,  under 
Dr.  William  Fancourt,  and  at  the  early  age 
of  eighteen  began  his  comae  as  a  preacher. 
In  le84  he  "wte  admitted  a  probationer,  and 
in  1828  "was  '  received  in  full  connexion  with 
tba  oonference.'  He  continued  his  itinerancy 
aatfl.  lua  forty-fourth  year,  when  his  health 
htoke  doTm,  and  he  became  a  gnpemumaraiy 
■iniater.  Formany  years  he  to<^  an  active 
|ait  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Evimgelical 
AUianoe,  and  was  for  some  time  one  of  its 
hoaaxaiy  aecretariee.  He  held  a  simUar  poet 
in  tJie  British  Society  for  the  Fropaeation 
of  tl>e  Goepel  among  the  Jews.  He  £ed  at 
his  residence,  High^te  Rise,  13  Nov.  1866. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  'Wesleyan 
.Metbodist  Magazine,'  and  in  1843  edited  the 
'  Sdeet  liOtters  of  Mrs.  Agnee  Bnlmer^  author 
at  Kessah's  Kingdom,  Jro.'  After  his  deatb 
«  aeleetioa  of  hia  sermons,  letters,  hymns, 
and  miscellaneous  poetical  writings  was  pub- 
liahed,  "with  a  portrait,  and  a  biographical 
iatzoduction  by  his  younger  brother,  m  which 
U*  ehaxacter  as  a  preacher,  full  of  tJiought  and 
teodemes!;,  and  a  man  of  strong  personal 
eosrvietion,  yet  of  liberality  of  mmd  and 
•etion,  is  sk^hed. 

[Memorials  of  the  late  Rerr.  William  M.  Bun- 

tn^  being  seleetioos  from  his  sermons,  letters, 

I      aafpoems.  edited  by  the  Ber.  Q.  Stringer  Rove, 

with  »    Biogiaphinl  Introdnetioii  by  Thomas 

Fkreival  Banting,  1870.]  0.  W.  8. 

BUHTAN,  JOHN  (1628-1088),  author 
of  the  'Pilgnm's  Progress,'  'Holy  War,' 
'Grace  abounding,'  &c.,  was  bom  at  the 
TiDage  of  Elstow,  Bedfordshire,  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  south  of  the  town  of  Bedford,  in 
^  November  1628.  His  baptism  is  recorded  in 
the  parish  raster  of  Elstow  on  the  SOth  of 
thatmontL  The  family  of  BuignoD,Buniun, 
Bonyon,  or  Binvan  (the  name  is  found  spelt  in 
no  fewer  than  tnirty-fonr  different  ways),  had 
been  gettled  in  the  county  of  Bedford  from 
ten  etrh  times.    T^ieir  first  place  of  settle- 


ment <^||PMn  to  have  been  tiie  parish  of 
PuUoxihiD,  about  nine  miles  from  Jmib  Bun- 
van's  native  Til]a|;e.  In  1190  one  William 
Bunion  held  land  at  WUsteod,  a  mile  from 
Elstow.  In  1827  one  «f  the  same  name, 
probaU^  his  deacendaat,  William  Boynon, 
was  living  at  the  hamlet  of  Harrowden,  at 
the  south-eastern  boundair  of  the  parish, 
close  to  the  very  spot  wltick  tradition  marks 
out  as  John  Bunyan's  birtliplace,  and  which 
the  local  names  of  '  Bunyan's  End,'  'Ban- 
yan's Walk,' Mid  'Farther  Banyan's'  (as  old, 
certainly,  at  the  middle  of  tkd  sixteenth  een- 
tury)  connect  beyond  all  question  with  1^ 
Bunyan  fiumly.  A  field  known  as'Bc»- 
yon's  End '  was  sold  in  1648  by  '  Thomas 
Bonyon  of  Elstow,  labourer,'  son  of  William 
Bon;jron,  to  Robert  Curtis,  and  other  portioiB 
of  his  ancestral  property  gradually  passed  to 
other  purohaseis,  little  beuig  left  to  descend 
to  John  Banyan's  grandfitther,  Thomas  Bun- 
yan (d.  1641), save  the  'cottage  or  tmement' 
in  which  he  carried  on  the  oocvrastion  of 
'  petty  dupmaa,' or  small  retail  trader.  This, 
in  his  still  extant  will,  he  bequeathed  to  his 
second  wife,  Ann,  and  after  her  death  to  her 
stepson  Thomas  and  her  son  Edward  in  equal 
shturee.  Thomas,  the  elder  son,  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  biography,  was  married 
three  times,  the  first  time  (10  Jan.  1628) 
wh«i  only  m  his  twentieth  year,  his  second 
and  third  marria^  occurring  within  a  few 
months  of  his  bemg  left  a  widower.  Joim 
Bunjran  was  the  aeet  child  by  his  second 
marriage,  which  took  plaee  on  38  Ma^  1^. 
The  maiden  name  of^  his  second  wife  was 
Ma]^^t  Bentley.  She,  like  her  husband,  was 
a  native  of  Elstow,  and  was  bom  in  the  saaie 
year  with  him,  1603.  A  year  after  her  mar- 
riage, her  slater  Rose  became  the  wife  of 
her  husband's  younger  half-brother,  Edward. 
The  will  of  John  Bunyan's  maternal  grand- 
mother, Maiy  Beatley  (d.  1682),  with  its 
'Datch-like  picture  of  an  Elstow  cottage 
interior  two  nundred  and  fifty  years  ago/ 
proves  (J.  Bbowh,  Biopraphy  of  John  Bwi- 
yon,  to  which  we  are  indebted  iat  all  these 
family  details)  that  his  mother '  came  noft  of 
the  very  squalid  poor,  but  of  people  who, 
though  humble  in  station,  were  yet  deoent 
and  worthy  in  their  wa^'  John  Bunyan's 
father,  Thomas  Bunyan,  was  what  we  should 
now  call  a  whitesmith,  a  maker  and  mender 
of  pots  and  kettles.  In  his  will  he  designates 
himself  a  'brasier;'  his  son,  who  carried 
on  the  same  trade  and  adopted  the  same 
designation  when  describing  himself,  is 
more  usually  styled  a  '  tinker.'  Neither  of 
them,  however,  belonged  to  the  vagrant  tribe, 
but  had  a  settled  home  at  Elstow,  where 
their  forge  aqd  workshop  were,  though  they 
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doubUeu   tanvelled  tiie  country  round  in 
aeuch  of  jobs.    C<»itemporaiy  literature  d»- 
pcts  the  tinker's  craft  as  diwepatable ;  but 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  vagrant  and 
the  steady  handicraftsmen,  dwelling  in  their 
own  freehold  tenements,  such  as  the  Ban- 
yans eridentlj  were.     Butiyan,  in  his  in- 
tense self-depreciation,  writes :  '  My  descent 
was  of  a  low  and  inconsiderable  generation, 
my  father's  house  being  of  that  rank  that  is 
meanest  and  most  despised  of  all  the  families 
of  the  land.'    This  is  certainly  not  language 
that  we  should  be  disposed  to  apply  to  a 
fiunily  whidi  had  from  time  immemorial  oc- 
eu^ed  the  same  freehold,  and  made  testamen- 
tary dispoflitions  of  their  small  belongings. 
The  antiquity  of  the  family  in  Bunyairs  na- 
tiTB  <»>nnty  effectually  disposes  of  the  strange 
hallucination  which  even  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  disposed  to  &T0ur,  that  the  Bunyans, 
'though  reclaimed  and  settled,'  may  have 
sprung  from  the  gipsy  tribe.  Bunyan's  parents 
■entueir  s<»  to  school,  either  to  the  recently 
founded  Bedford  grammar  school,  or,  which 
is  more  probable,  to  some  humbler  school  at 
Elstow.    He  learned  reading  and  writing 
'  aocording  to  the  rate  of  other  poor  men's 
children.'  'I  never  went  to  school,  he  writes, 
'  to  Aiirtotle  or  Plato,  but  was  brought  up 
at  my  father's  house  in  a  very  mean  condi- 
ti<».  amone  a  cotapAny  of  poor  countrymen.' 
And  what  little  he  learned,  he  confesses  with 
diame,  when  he  was  called{fr«m  his  primer 
and  o(^-book  to  help  his  ihther  at  his  trade, 
was  soon  lost, '  even  almost  utterly.'    In  his 
sixteenth  year  (June  1644)  Bunyan  suffered 
the  irreparable  misfortune  of  the  loss  of  his 
mother,  which  was  agffravated  by  his  father 
marrying  a  second  wife  within  two  months 
of  her  decease.    The  arrival  of  a  stepmother 
seems  to  have  estraneed  Bunyan  irom  his 
home,  and  to  have  led  to  his  enlisting  as  a 
soldier.   The  civil  war  was  then  drawing  near 
the  end  of  its  first  stage.    Bedfordshire  was 
distinctly  parliamentarian  in  its  sympathies. 
In  the  west  it  was  cut  off  bom  any  commu- 
nioation  with  the  royalists  by  a  strong  line 
of  parliamentary  poets.    These  circumstances 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  Bedfordshire 
lad  was  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  P*Tlia- 
mentarian  than  in  the  royalist  forces.    This  is 
Lord  Macaulay's  conclusion,  and  is  supported 
by  Bunyan's  latest  and  most  painstaking 
biographer,  the  Rev.  J.  Brown.    Mr.  Froude, 
on  the  other  hand,  together  with  Mr.  Offor 
■nd  Mr.  Copner,  holds  that  'probability  is  on 
theaide  of  his  having  been  with  the  rojralists.' 
As  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  either 
way,  the  question  can  never  be  absolutely 
settled.    I5at  we  hold,  against  Mr.  Froude, 
that  all  probability  points  to  the  parli^men- 


taiy  force  as  that  in  which  Bunyan  served. 
In  all  likelihood,  on  his  attaining  the  regula- 
tion age  of  sixteen,  which  he  did  m  November 
1644,  ne  was  one  of  the '  able  and  armed  men' 
whom  the  parliament  commanded  hia  native 
countytosend'forsoldiers'to  the  central  gar- 
rison of  Newport  Fagnel,  and  included  La  one 
ofthaleviee.  The  army  was  disbanded  in  1646. 
Before  this  occurred  Bunyan's  providential 
preservation  fitmi  death,  vmich,  according  to 
his  anonymous  biographer, '  was  a  frequent 
sttlgect  of  thankful  reference  by  him  in  later 
years.'    •  When  I  yns  a  soldier,'  he  says, '  I, 
with  others,  was  drawn  out  to  go  to  such  a 
place  to  besiege  it.    But  when  I  was  iust 
ready  to  go,  one  of  the  company  desired  to 
go  in  my  room ;  to  which  when  I  consented, 
he  took  mv  place,  and  coming  to  the  si^, 
as  he  stood  sentinel  he  was  snot  in  the  head 
with  a  musket  bullet  and  died.'    Bunyan 
gives  no  hint  as  to  the  locality  of  the  siege ; 
but,  on  the  &ith  of  a  manifestly  incorrect 
account  of  the  circumstance  in  an  anony- 
mous life,  published  after  his  death,  it  has 
been  enrrently  identified    with    Leicester, 
which  we  know  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
royalist  forces  in  1646 ;  and  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  Bunyan's  own  words — for  he  says 
plainly  that  he  stayed  behind,  and  a  comrade 
went  m  his  room — he  is  described,  and  that 
even  by  Macaulay,  as  having  taken  part  in 
the  siege,  either  as  a  royalist   assailant  or 
as  a  paniomentary  defender.    Wherever  the 
siege  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  Bunjran 
was  not  there.    When  the  forces  were  dis- 
banded, Bunyan  must  have  returned  to  his 
native  village  andiesumedhis  paternal  trade. 
He  'presently  afterwards  changed  his  con- 
dition into  a  married  state.'    With  characte- 
ristic reticenceBunyan  gives  neither  the  name 
of  his  wife  nor  the  date  of  his  marriage ;  bat 
it  seems  to  have  occurred  at  the  end  of  1648 
or  the  beginning  of  1649,  when  he  was  not 
much  more  than  twenty.  He  and  his  wife  were 
'as  poor  as  poor  might  be,'  without  'so  much 
household  stuff  as  a  dish  or  spoon  between 
them.'    But  his  wife  came  of  godly  parents, 
and  brought  two  pious  books  oiher  father's  to 
her  new  home,  the  reading  of  which  awakened 
the  slumbering  sense  of  religion  in  Bunyan's 
heart,  and  produced  an  external  change  of 
habits.    Up  to  this  time,  though  by  no  means 
what  would  be  called  '  a  bad  character ' — for 
he  was  no  drunkard,  nor  licentious — Bunyan 
was  a  gay,  daring  young  fellow,  whose  chief 
delight  was  in  dancing,  bell-ringing,  and  in 
all  kindsofruralsportfiandpastimesjthering' 
leader  of  the  villa!ge  youth  at  wake  or  merrjr- 
making,  or  in  the  Sunday  sports  after  wyj^ 
time  on  the  green.     As  a  boy  he  hadacouirM 
,  the  habit  of  profane  swearing,  in  which  M  •'*■ 
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came  such  an  adept  as  to  shock  those  who  were 
&r  bom  scrupulous  iu  their  language  as '  the 
ragodliestfellowfor  swearing  they  ever  heard.' 
AU  thiathe  influence  of  hisyousgwifeaad  her 
nod  books  gradually  changed.  One  bv  one 
be  felt  >iiTTm«1f  compelled  to  ^ve  up  all  his 
&Toarite  pursuits  and  pastimes.  He  left  off 
his  habit  of  swearing  at  once  and  entirely. 
He  was  diligent  in  his  attendance  at  services 
lad  sermons,  and  in  reading  the  Bible^  at 
least  the  nanative  portions.  The  doctnnal 
>ad  practical  part,  'Paul's  epistles  and  such 
Eke  araiptures,'  he  'could  not  away  with.' 
The  reformation  was  real,  though  as  yet 
wpwficial,  and  called  forth  the  wonder  of 
his  noghbours.  '  In  outward  things,'  writes 
Laid  Macaulay,  'he  soon  became  a  strict 
Pharisee;'  'a  poor  painted  hypocrite,'  he 
eaOa  himselfl  For  a  time  he  was  well  con- 
teit  with  hiniBfilf.  'I  thought  no  man  in 
England  could  please  God  oetter  than  L' 
Bat  hia  self-satisfaction  did  not  last  long. 
The  insufficiency  of  such  a  merely  outward 
diange  vas  borne  in  upon  him  by  the  spiri- 
toal  conversation  of  a  few  poor  women  whom 
he  overheazd  one  day  when  pursuing  his 
tinker's  craft  at  Bedford, '  sitting  at  a  door 
in  the  son  and  talking  about  the  things  of 
God.*  Though  by  this  time  somewhat  of '  a 
bisk  talker  on  religion,'  he  found  himself  a 
complete  stranger  to  their  inner  experience. 
This  coaaTersation  was  the  beginning  of  the 
tremeodous  niritual  conflict  described  by 
Um  with  such  graphic  power  in  his  '  Grace 
sbonnding.'  It  lasted  some  lihree  or  four 
ymn,  at  the  end  of  which,  in  165S,  he  joined 
the  noncwifQrmist  body,  to  which  these  poor 
godly  iromen  belonged.  This  body  met  for 
vonnip  in  St.  John's  Church,  Bedford,  of 
which  the  '  holy  Mr.  Gifibrd,'  once  a  loose 
young  officer  in  the  royal  army,  had  been  ap- 
ponted  rector  in  the  same  year.  Histempt^ 
tioos  ceased,  his  spiritual  conflict  was  over, 
md  he  entered  on  a  peace  which  was  ren- 
dezed  all  the  more  ]^«cious  by  the  previous 
nental  agony.  The  sudden  alternations  of 
ioge  and  fear,  the  fierce  temptations,  the  tor- 
tonng  illusions,  the  strange  perversions  of 
iidated  texts,  the  harassing  doubts  of  the 


troth  of  Christianity,  the  depths  of  despair  and 
the  elevations  of  joy  Ihrougn  which  he  passed 
aie  fidty  described  '  as  with  a  pen  of  ore '  in 
that  marvellons  piece  of  reliiaous  autobio- 
D^hy,  unrivalled  save  by  the 'Confessions'of 
St  Aognstine,  his  '  Grace  aboimdinff  to  the 
Chief  of  Sinners.'  Bunyan  was  at  tnis  time 
ftiU  resident  at  Elstow,  where  his  blind  child 
Maiy  and  his  second  daughter  Elizabeth  were 
bom.  It  was  probably  in  1656  that  Bunyan 
removed  to  Bedford.  Here  he  soon  lost  the 
wife  to  whose  piety  he  had  owed  so  much, 


and  about  the  same  time  his  pastor  and  Triend, 
the '  holy  Mr.  Gifford.'  His  own  health  also 
suffered ;  he  was  threatened  with  connump- 
tion,  but  his  naturally  robust  constitution 
earned  him  safely  through  what  at  one  time 
he  expected  would  have  bet* n  a  fatal  illness. 
In  1606  Bunyan,  who  had  been  chosen  one 
of  the  deacons,  began  to  exercise  his  gift 
of  exhortation,  at  first  privately,  and  as  he 
gained  courage  and  his  ministry  proved  ac- 
ceptable '  in  a  more  publiok  way.'  In  1667 
his  callinff  as  a  preacher  was  formally  recog- 
nised, and  he  was  set  apart  to  that  office, 
'  after  solemn  prayer  and  &sting,'  another 
member  being  appointed  deacon  in  his  room, 
'  brother  Bunvan  oeing  taken  off  by  preach- 
ing the  gospeL'  His  fame  as  a  preacher  soon 
spread.  When  it  was  knovm  that  the  once 
blaspheming  tinker  had  turned  preacher,  they 
flocked '  by  hundreds,  and  that  from  all  parts,' 
to  hear  him,  though,  as  he  says, '  upon  sundry 
and  divers  accounts ' — some  to  marvel,  some 
to  mock,  but  some  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
profit  by  his  words.  After  his  ordination 
Bimyan  continued  to  pursue  his  trade  as  a 
brasier,  combining  with  it  the  exercise  of  his 
preaching  gifts  as  occasion  served  in  the 
various  villages  visited  by  him, '  in  woods,  in 
bams,  on  viluga  greens,  or  in  town  chapels.' 
Opposition  was  naturally  aroused  among  the. 
settled  ministry  by  such  remarkable  popu- 
larity. 'All  the  midland  counties,'  writes 
Mr.  Froude, '  heard  of  his  fame  and  demanded 
to  hear  him,'  In  some  places,  as  at  Meldreth 
and  Yelden,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  had 
preached  on  Christmas  day  by  the  permission 
of  the  rector.  Dr. William  Dell,  master  of  Ghm- 
viUe  and  Caius,  the  {Hilpits  of  the  churehes 
were  opened  to  him ;  in  other  places  the  in- 
cumbents of  the  jpaiishes  were  his  bitterest 
enemies.  Ihw,  m  the  words  of  Mr.  Henry 
Deans  when  amending  Banyan  against  the 
attacks  of  Dr.  T.  Smitl^  keeper  of  the  univer- 
sity library  at  Cambridge,  were '  angry  with 
the  tinker  because  he  strove  to  m^d  souls 
as  well  as  kettles  and  pans.'  'When  I  went 
first  to  preach  the  word  abroad,'  he  writes, 
'  the  doctors  and  priests  of  the  country  did 
open  wide  against  me.' 

In  1668  he  was  indicted  at  the  assizes  for 
preaching  at  Eaton  Socon,  but  with  what 
result  is  unrecorded.  He  was  called 'a  witch, 
a  Jesuit,  a  highwayman : '  he  was  charged 
with  keeping  'his  misses,  with  ' having  two 
wives  at  once,'  and  other  equally  absurd  and 
groundless  accusations.  His  career  as  an 
author  now  began.  His  earliest  work, '  Some 
Gospel  Truths  opened,'  published  at  New- 
port Pagnel  in  1666,  with  a  commendatory 
letter  by  his  pastor,  John  Burton,  was  a  pro- 
test against  the  mysticism  of  the  teaching 
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of  the  quakers.  Having  been  answered  by 
Edwardf  Burrough  [q.  v.],  an  ardent  and 
somewhat  foul-moutned  member  of  tiiat  sect, 
Bunyan  replied  the  next  year  in  '  A  Vindi- 
cation of  GK)apel  Truths,'  in  which  he  repays 
his  antagonist  in  his  own  coin,  calling  nun 
'a  gross  railing  Rabshakeh,'  who  'befools 
himself,'  and  proves  his  complete  ignorance 
of  the  gospel.  Like  the  former  work  it  is 
written  in  a  very  nervous  style,  showing  a 
great  command  of  plain  English,  as  well  as 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. A  fiiird  Ixwk  was  published  by  Bunyan 
in  16S8  on  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  under  the  horror-striking  title  of 
'  Sighs  from  Hell,  or  the  Groans  of  a  Damned 
Som.'  It  issued  from  the  prees  a  few  days 
before  Cromwell's  death.  In  this  work,  as 
its  title  would  suggest,  Bunyan  rives  full 
scope  to  his  vivid  imagination  in  describing 
the  condition  of  the  lost.  It  contains  many 
touches  of  racy  humour,  especially  in  his 
similes,  and  the  whole  is  written  in  the 
nervous,  forcible  English  of  which  he  was 
master. 

On  the  Restoration  the  old  acts  against 
nonconformists  were  speedily  revived.  The 
meeting-houses  were  closed.  All  persons 
were  required  under  severe  penalties  to  attend 
their  parish  church.  The  ejected  clergy 
were  reinstated.  It  became  an  illegal  act  to 
conduct  divine  service  except  in  accordance 
with  the  ritual  of  the  church,  or  for  one 
not  in  episcopal  orders  to  address  a  congre- 
gation. Bunyan  continued  his  ministrations 
in  bams,  in  private  houses,  under  the  trees, 
wherever  he  found  brethren  ready  to  pray 
and  hear.  So  daring  and  notorious  an  offender 
was  not  likely  to  go  long  unpunished.  "Within 
six  months  of  Charles  s  landing  he  was  ar- 
rested, on  12  Nov.  1660,  at  the  little  hamlet 
of  Lower  Samsell  by  Harlington,  about  thir- 
teen miles  from  Bedford  to  the  south,  where 
he  was  going  to  hold  a  religious  service  in  a 

Erivate  house.  The  issuing  of  the  warrant 
ad  become  known,  and  Bunyan  might  have 
escaped  if  he  had  been  so  minded,  but  he 
was  not  the  man  to  play  the  coward.  If  he 
fled,  it  would  '  make  an  ill-savour  in  the 
county '  and  dishearten  the  weaker  brethren. 
K  he  ran  before  a  warrant,  others  might  run 
before  '  great  words.'  While  he  was  con- 
ducting the  service  he  was  arrested  and  taken 
before  Mr.  Justice  Wingate,  who,  though 
really  desirous  to  reloasn  him,  was  compelled 
by  his  obstinate  refusal  to  forbear  preaching 
to  commit  him  for  trial  to  the  county  gaol, 
which,  with  perhaps  a  brief  interval  of  en- 
largement in  1C66,  was  to  be  his  '  close  and 
uncomfortable '  plnce  of  aljnfle  for  the  next 
twelve  year8.    Tin'  prison  to  which  Bunyan 


was  committed  was  not,  as  an  obstinate  and 
;  widespread  error  has  represented,  the  '  town 
gaol,' or  rather  look-up  house,  which  occupied 
j  one  of  the  piers  of  the  many-arched  Ouoe 
I  bridge,  for  the  temporary  incarceration  of 
!  petty  offenders  against  municipal  law,  but 
j  the  county  gaol,  a  much  less  confined  and 
comfortless  abode.  A  few  weeks  after  his 
committal  the  quarter  sessions  for  January 
I  1661  were  held  at  Bedford,  and  Bunyan  was 
!  indicted  for  his  offence.  The  proceedings 
seem  to  have  been  irregular.  There  was  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  justices  to  deal 
hardly  with  the  prisoner ;  but  he  confessed 
the  indictment,  and  declared  his  determina- 
tion to  repeat  the  offence  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. The  justices  had  therefore  no  cuoice 
in  the  matter.  They  were  bound  to  ad- 
minister the  law  as  it  stood.  So  he  was 
sentenced  to  a  further  three  months'  term  of 
imprisonment,  and  if  then  he  persisted  in  his 
contumacy  he  would  be  'banished  the  realm,' 
and  if  he  returned  without  royal  license  he 
would  '  stretch  by  the  neck  for  it.'  Towards 
the  end  of  the  three  months,  with  an  evident 
desire  to  avoid  proceeding  to  extremities,  the 
derk  of  the  peace  was  sent  to  him  by  the 
justices  to  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  con- 
form. But,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
all  attempts  to  bend  Bunyan's  sturdy  nature 
were  vain.  Every  kind  or  compromise,  how- 
ever kindly  and  sensibly  urged,  was  steadily- 
refused.  He  would  not  substitute  private 
exhortation,  which  might  have  been  allowed 
him,  for  public  preaching.  '  The  law,'  he 
replied,  '  had  provided  two  ways  of  obeying 
— one  to  obey  actively,  and  if  he  could  not 
bring  his  conscience  to  that,  then  to  soffer 
whatever  penalty  the  law  enacted.' 

Three  weeks  later,  23  April  1661,  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  II  afforded  an  opportunitry 
of  enlargement.  All  prisoners  for  every  of- 
fence short  of  felony  were  to  be  released. 
Those  who  were  waiting  their  trials  might 
be  dismissed  at  once.  Those  convicted  and 
under  sentence  might  sue  out  a  pardon  under 
the  great  seal  at  any  time  within  the  year. 
Bunyan  failed  to  profit  by  the  royal  clemency. 
Although  he  had  not  been  legally  convicted, 
for  no  witnesses  had  been  heard  against  him, 
nor  had  he  pleaded  to  the  indictment,  his 
trial  having  been  little  more  than  a  conversa- 
tion between  him  and  the  court,  the  autho- 
rities chose  to  regard  it  as  a  legal  conviction, 
rendering  it  necessary  that  a  pardon  should 
be  sued  lor. 

About  a  year  before  his  apprehen.sion  at 
Samsell,  Bunyan  had  taken  a  second  wife. 
El  izabet  h ,  to  watch  over  his  fourlittle  mother- 
less children.  This  noble-hearted  woman 
showed  undaunted  courage  in  seeking  her 
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lu^>and'8  release.    She  travelled  to  Loudon 
witjti  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Peuru,  from 
iome  o/ whom  she  met  with  kindly  sympathy 
bat  little  encouiagement.    '  The  matter  was 
one  for  ^le  judges,  not  for  them.'    At  the 
next  midsuiumer  assize,  therefore,  the  poor 
woman  on  three  several  occasions  presented 
ha  husljand's  formal  request  that  ne  might 
be  legally  put  on  his  trial  and  his  case 
folly  heard.     Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  was 
one  of  tlxe  judges  of  that  assize,  Ustened  to 
her  pitiful  tale,  and  manifested  much  kind 
feelinff.     But  he  was  powerless.    '  Her  hus- 
band  aad  been  duly  convicted.     She  must 
either  sue  out  his  pardon,  or  obtain  a  writ 
of  error.'  Neither  oftnese  courses  was  adopted; 
and  wieely  so,  for,  as  Mr.  Froude  remarks, '  a 
pardon  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  Bunyan 
because  he  was  determined  to  prsevere  in 
disobeying  a  law  which  he  considered  to  be 
mgnst.     The  most  real  kindness  which  could 
be  shown  him  was  to  leave  him  where  he 
waa.'    At  the  next  spring  assizes,  in  1662,  a 
stroiuoas  effort  was  again  made  to  gfet  his 
esse  brought  into  court.    This  again  fidled. 
After  this  he  seems  to  have  desisted  from 
anv  fiiitber  attempt,  and,  with  a  slight  inter- 
val in  1666,  he  remained  in  prison,  not  alto- 
geibiBT  unhappilj,  till  1672,  twelve  years  from 
Si«  first  committaL    The  character  of  his 
imprisonment  varied  with  the  disposition  of 
his  gaolers.    During  the  earlier  part  of  the 
time  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  wonted 
coarse  of  preaching, '  taking  all  occasions  to 
visit  the  people  oi  God,'  and  even  going  to 
■  gee  Christians  in  London.'     The  Bedrord 
dmrch  books  show  that  he  was  frequently  pre- 
aeat  at  church  meetings  during  some  periods 
of  his  imprisonment.   Such  indulgence,  how- 
ever, was  plainly  irregular.    Its  discovery 
nearly  cost  the  gaoler  bis  place,  and  brought 
on  Bnnyan  a  much  more  rigorous  confine- 
ment.   He  was  forbidden  '  even  to  look  out 
at  the  door.'    For  seven  years  out  of  the 
twelve,  1661-8,  his  name  never  occurs  in 
the  records  of  the  church.    In  1666,  after  six 
years  of  prison  life,  '  by  the  intercession  of 
gome  in  trust  and  power  that  took  pity  upon 
hb  suffering,'  Bunyan  was  released.     But 
in  a  few  weeks  he  was  arrested  once  more 
far  his  former  o£Eence,  at  a  meeting,  and  re- 
tnzned  to  his  former  quarters  for  another  six 
years. '  Being  precluded  by  his  imprisonment 
ftam  carrying  oh  his  trade,  he  betook  him- 
self for  the  support  of  his  family,  to  making 
long  tagg^  laces,  many  hundred  gross  of 
which  he  sold  to  the  hawkers.  Nor  was  '  the 
word  of  God  bound.'    The  gaol  afforded  him 
tiae  opportnnity  of  exercising  his  ministerial 
gifks  lorbidden  outside  its  waJQs.  Many  of  his 
oo-religionists  from  time  to  time  were  his  fel- 


low-prisoners, at  one  time  asmany  as  sixty.  'A« 
gave  reli^pous  instruction  and  preached  to  his 
fellow-pnsoners,  and  fumishedspiritual  coun- 
sel to  persons  who  were  allowed  to  visit  him. 
Some  of  his  prison  sermons  were  the  rough 
drafts  of  subsequent  more  elaborate  publi- 
cations. His  two  chief  companions  were  the 
Bible  and  Foxe's  'Book  of  Martyrs.'  Bunyan, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  ventured  onauthorehip 
before  his  imprisonment.  The  enforced  leisure 
of  a  gaol  gave  him  abundant  opportunity  for 
its  porsuit.  Books  and  tracts,  some  in  prose, 
someinverse,  were  produced  by  his  fertile  pen 
with  great  rapidity.  His  first  prison  book 
was  in  metre — we  can  hardly  caUit  poetry — 
entitled  '  Profitable  Meditations,' in  the  form 
of  dialogue,  and  has  '  small  literary  merit  of 
any  sort'  ^eown,  p.  172).  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  '  Praying  in  the  Spirit,'  written  in 
1663  and  published  in  1663 ;  <  Christian  Be- 
haviour,' written  and  published  in  the  same 
year;  the 'Four  Last  Things' and 'Ebal  and 
Gerizim,'  both  in  verse,  the '  Holy  City,'  the 
'  Resurrection  of  the  Dead/  and  '  Prison  Me- 
ditations,' a  reply  in  verse  to  a  friend  who 
had  written  to  him  in  prison,  which  all  ap- 
peared between  1663  and  1666.  These  minor 
productions  were  succeeded  by  his  'Qrace 
abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners,'  one  of 
the  three  books  by  which  Bunyan's  name  is 
chiefly  known,  which  will  ever  hold  a  high 
place  among  records  of  spiritual  experience. 
This  sppeaKd  in  1666.  Abo  ut  this  time  took 
place  the  few  months'  release  from  prison 
previously  alluded  to.  Our  knowlecbe  of 
this  second  six  years'  incarceration  is  aunost 
a  blimk.  Even  his  literary  activitv  appears 
to  have  suffered  a  temporary  paralysis.  It 
was  not  tiU  1672  that  nis  '  Defence  of  Jus- 
tification by  Faith'  appeared.  This  was  a 
vehement  attack  on  the  '  brutish  and  beastly 
latitudinariauism'  of  the  '  Desini  of  Christi- 
anity,' a  book  written  by  the  Bev.  Edward 
Fowler  [q.  v.  J,  rector  of  Northill,  which  had 
recently  attamed  great  popularity,  and  which 
Bichsffd  Baxter  ako  deemed  worthy  of  a  re- 
ply. Fowler's  book  seemed  to  Bunyan  to 
aim  a  deadlv  blow  at  the  very  foundations 
of  the  gospel,  and  he  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal his  abhorrence  of  the  attempt.  With 
'a  ferocity 'that,  as  Lord  Macaulay  has  said, 
'  nothing  can  justify, '  he  assails  the  book  and 
its  author  with  a  shower  of  vituperative 
epithets  savouring  of  the  earlier  stage  in  his 
career  when  he  was  notorious  for  the  bold 
license  of  his  talk.  lie  describes  Fowler  as 
'  rotten  at  heart,' '  heathenishly  dark,' '  a  pro- 
digious blasphemer '  '  dropping  venom  from 
his  pen,' '  an  ignorant  Sir  John,'  one  of '  a 
gang  of  rabbling,  counterfeit  clergy/  '  like 
apes  covering  their  shame  with  theu  tail,' 
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An  anonymous  reply,  entitled  'I>irt  wip't 
off/  supposed  to  be  the  joint  production  of 
Fowler  and  his  cnrate,  appeared  the  same 
year,  almost  rivalling  Bunyan  in  themasterr 
of  abnsive  epithets.  Bunyan's  last  -wore 
before  his  enlargement,  -written  in  the  early 
part  of  1672,  -was  the  'Confession  of  my  Faitn 
and  Reason  of  my  Practice.'  Its  object  -was 
to  vindicate  his  teaching  and  if  possible  to 
secure  his  liberty.  That  the  imperishable 
all^ry  on  which  Bunyan's  claim  to  immor- 
tality chiefly  rests,  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,' 
was  also  written  in  prison,  we  know  on  Ban- 
yan's own  anthority.  The  'den'  in  which 
he  dreamed  his  wonderful  dream  is  identified 
by  himself,  in  the  third  or  first  complete  edi- 
tion of  1679,  with  <  the  gaoL'  That  this  gaol 
was  the  strait  and  unwhmesome  lock-up  house 
on  Bedford  bridge  was  long  accepted  as  an  un- 
doubted fact.  "When  it  was  shown  that  being 
a  county  prisoner  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  have  passed  his  twelve  years'  captivity  in  a 
town  gaol  intended  for  casual  offenders,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  county  gaol,  which  was 
certainly  the  place  of  his  incarceration,  was 
also  the  place  of  the  composition  of  the '  Pil- 
grim's Progress.'  This  conclusion  has  been 
recently  called  in  question  by  the  Eev.  J. 
Brown,  who  gives  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  composition  of  the  allegory  belongs  to  a 
short  six  months' confinement,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  story  told  by  his  anonymous  biogra- 
pher, and  confirmed  by  Charles  Doe,  he  was 
subjected  to  at  a  later  period.  The  date  of 
this  imprisonment  is  fixed  by  Mr.  Brown  as 
1675,  and,  according  to  the  account  preserved 
in  Astys '  Life  of  Owen,'  he  was  released  from 
it  by  the  intervention  of  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  whose  diocese  then  inclnded 
the  county  of  Bedford.  The  strongest  argu- 
ment in  support  of  Mr.  Brown's  view  is  the 
improbability  that  if  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress' 
had  been  written  during  the  twelve  years' 
imprisonment  which  came  to  an  end  in  1673, 
it  snould  have  remained  six  years  unpublished, 
the  first  edition  not  appearing  till  1678.  It 
was  not  Bimyan's  way  to  keep  his  works  so 
long  in  manuscript.  Besides,  in  the  author's 
poetical '  Apology  for  his  Book,'  his  account 
of  its  composition  and  publication  suggests 
that  there  was  no  such  prolonged  interval  as 
the  common  accounts  represent. 

Bunyan's  twelve  years  imprisonment  came 
to  an  end  in  1672.  With  tne  covert  intent 
of  setting  up  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in 
England,  Charles  II  had  suspended  aU  penal 
statutes  against  nonconformists  and  popish 
recusants.  Bunyan  was  one  of  those  who 
profited  by  this  infamous  subterfuge.  His 
pardon  under  the  great  seal  bears  date  13  Sept. 
1673.  This,  however,  was  no  more  than  tne 


official  sanction  of  what  had  been  already 
virtually  granted  and  acted  on.  For  Bunyan 
had  received  one  of  the  first  licenses  to  prwch 
given  by  the  royal  authority,  dated  9  May  of 
that  year,  and  had  been  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  nonconformist  congregation  atBedford, 
of  which  he  had  been  so  long  a  member,  on 
the  21st  of  the  preceding  January.  Thechurch 
of  St.  John,  which  had  t>een  occupied  by  this 
congregation  during  the  Protectorate,  had, 
on  the  Restoration,  returned  to  its  rightful 
owners,  and  the  place  licensed  for  the  exer- 
cise of  Bunyan's  ministiy  was  a  bam  in  the  or- 
chard belongring  to  a  member  of  the  body.  This 
continued  to  be  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
congregation  until  1?07,  when  a  new  chapel 
was  erected  on  its  site.  liioughBunyan  made 
Bedford  the  centre  of  his  work,  he  extended 
his  ministrations  through  the  whole  county, 
and  even  beyond  its  limits.  Oneofhisfirstacts 
after  his  liberation  was  to  apply  to  the  govern- 
ment for  licenses  for  preachers  and  preaching 
E laces  in  the  country  round.  Among  these 
e  made  stated  circuits,  beingplayfiilly  Known 
as  'Bishop  Bunyan,'  his  diocese  being  a  large 
one,  and,  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  at  re- 
pression by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
steadily  increasing  in  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance. It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Bim- 
yan's father,  the  tinker  of  Elstow,  lived  on 
till  1676,  being  buried  at  Elstow  on  7  Feb. 
of  that  year.  In  his  will,  while  leaving  a 
shilling  apiece  to  his  famous  son  and  his  ioxee 
other  children,  he  bequeathed  all  he  had  t« 
his  third  wife,  Ann,  who  survived  him  four 
years,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  church- 
yard as  her  husband  on  25  Sept.  1680. 

Bunyan'sactive  ministerial  labours  did  not 
interfere  with  his  literary  work;  this  con- 
tinued as  prolific  as  when  writing  was  almost 
the  only  relief  from  the  tedium  of  his  con- 
finement. Besides  minor  woria,  in  1676  ap- 
peared the  'Strait  Gate,'  directed  agunst 
an  inconsistent  profession  of  Christianity  by 
those  who,  in  nis  graphic  language,  can 
'  throw  stones  with  botn  hands,  alter  their 
religion  as  fast  as  their  company,  can  live  in 
water  and  out  of  water,  run  with  the  hare 
and  kill  with  the  hounds,  carry  fire  in  om 
hand  and  water  in  the  other,  very  anything*.' 
This  was  succeeded  in  1678  by  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  and  in  the 
same  year  by  the  second,  and  the  next  year  by 
the  turd,  each  with  very  important  additions, 
including  some  of  the  best-known  and  most 
characteristic  personages,  snchasMr.Woridly 
Wiseman,  Mr.  By-ends  and  his  family,  and 
Mrs.  Diffidence,  the  wife  of  Qiant  Despair. 
'  Come  and  welcome  to  Jesus  Christ,' '  with 
its  musiral  title  and  soul-moving  pleas,' was 
published  in  1678,  and  his  '  Treatise  of  the 
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Fear  of  God'  in  1679.  The  next  year  gave 
to  the  world  one  of  Banyan's  moBt  chiurac- 
teristic  "works, '  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr. 
Badman,'  which,  though  now  almost  for- 
gott«B,  and  too  disagreeable  in  its  sahject 
•ad  its  boldly  drawn  details  to  be  altogether 
wholesome  reading,  displays  Bunyan's  inven- 
tive genius  as  powerfully  as  the  universally 
popular  '  FQgrun,'  of  which,  as  Bimyan  in- 
tended it  to  be,  it  is  the  strongly  drawn  con- 
trast and  foiL  The  one  gives  a  picture  of  a 
man  '  in  the  rank  of  English  life  with  which 
Bnnyan  was  most  familiar,'  to  quote  Mr. 
Froude, '  a  vulgar,  middle-class,  unprincipled 
scoundrel,' '  travelling  along  the  primrose  path 
to  the  everlasting  boimre,' while  the  other  sets 
before  us  a  man  eesentioUy  of  the  same  social 
cank,  fleeing  fiom  the  wrath  to  come,  and 
r)»»ting  his  painful  way '  to  Emmanuel's  Land 
tbTou^  the  Slough  of  Despond  and  the  Val- 
iej  ofthe  Shadow  of  Death.'  As  a  portrait 
of  rough  Ekifflish  country-town  life  in  the 
days  m  Charies  n,  the  later  book  is  unap- 
proached,  save  by  the  unsavouiv  tales  of  De- 
foe. 'The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman' 
■was  followed,  after  a  two  years'  interv^by 
Bunyan's  second  great  work, '  The  Holy  War 
made  by  Shaddai  upon  Diabolus,'  of  which 
Macaulay  has  said,  with  somewhat  ezagge- 
EBted  eulo^,  that  'if  there  had  been  no 
"Pilgiiin's  Progress,"  the  "  Holy  War"  would 
fa*ve  been  the  fiist  of  religious  allegories.' 
There  is  a  necessary  unreality  about  the 
whole  narrative  as  compared  with  Bun- 
yan's former  all^rory.  The  characters  are 
aliadowy  abstractions  by  the  side  of  the  '  re- 
nr^entative  realities'  of  the  other  work. 
With  a  truer  estimate  of  the  relative  value 
<rf  the  two  works,  Mr.  Froude  says :  ' "  The 
Holy  War"  would  have  entitled  Bunyan  to 
a  place  among  the  masters  of  English  Utera- 
tare.  It  would  never  have  made  his  name  a 
household  word  in  every  English-speaking 
&muly  in  the  globe.'  Other  works,  notably 
ihe  'Barren  Fig  Tree'  and  'The  Pharisee 
•ad  the  Publican,'  were  given  to  the  world 
in  1682  and  the  four  succeeding  vears.  In 
1634  impeared  the  second  part  of  the  '  Pil- 
grim's Progress,'  completing  the  history  of 
CSiristian's  pilgrimage  with  that  of  his  wife 
Christiana  and  her  children,  and  her  com- 
panicm,  the  young  maiden  Mercy.  Like  most 
second  parts  of  popular  works,  this  shows  a 
decided  falling  ofi7  It  is  '  but  a  feeble  rever- 
beration of  the  first  part.  Christiana  and  her 
^>ii1i^rpin  are  tolerat^  for  the  pilgrim's  sake  to 
wham  they  belong.'  But  it  bears  the  stamp  of 
Banyan's  genius,  and  not  a  few  of  the  charac- 
tera.  Old  Honest,  Mr.  Valiant-for-the-Truth, 
Mr.DespondencyandhisdaughterMissMuch- 
ftfiraid,  and  the  '  youtig  woman  whose  name 


was  Dull,'  have  a  vitality  that  can  never 
decay. 

There  is  little  more  to  notice  in  Bunyan's 
life.  His  activity  was  ceaseless,  but  'the 
only  glimpses  we  get  of  him  during  this 
time  are  from  the  church  records,  and  these 
were  but  scantily  kept,'  and  are  quite  devoid 
of  public  interest,  chiefly  dealing  with  the 
internal  discipline  of  the  body.  Troublous 
times  fell  upon  nonconformists.  The  De- 
claration of  Indulgence  was  withdrawn  the 
same  year  it  was  issued.  The  Test  Act  be- 
came law  the  next  year  (1673).  In  1676  the 
acts  against  nonconformists  were  put  in  force. 
Bunyan's  preachinf  journeys  were  not  alwavs 
free  from  risk.  'Eaere  is  a  tradition  that  he 
visited  Reading  disguised  as  a  wagoner,  with 
a  long  whip  in  his  Land,  to  escape  detection. 
But  he  continued  free  from  active  molesta- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  somewhat  hazy 
imprisonment  placed  by  Mr.  Brown  in  1676. 
In  Mr.  Froude  8  words, '  he  abstained,  as  he 
had  done  steadily  throughout  his  life,  from 
all  interference  with  politics,  and  the  govern- 
ment in  turn  never  meddled  with  him.'  He 
frequently  visited  London  to  preach,  always 

fetting  large  congregations.  Twelve  hun- 
red  wovild  come  together  to  hear  him  at 
seven  o'clock  on  a  weekd^  morning  in  winter. 
When  he  preached  on  a  mmday,  the  meeting- 
house woidd  not  contain  the  throng,  half  bei^ 
obliged  to  go  away.  A  sermon  delivered  by 
him  at  Pinners'  Hall  in  Old  Broad  Street  was 
the  basis  of  one  of  his  theological  works.  He 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  Dr.  John  Owen, 
who,  when  Charles  11  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment that  so  learned  a  divine  could  listen  to 
an  illiterate  tinker,  is  recorded  to  have  re- 
plied that  he  would  gladly  give  up  all  his 
learning  for  the  tinker's  power  of  reaching 
the  heart.  In  the  year  of  his  death  he  was 
chaplain,  though  perhaps  unofficially,  to  Sir 
John  Shorter,  then  lom  mayor  of  London. 
He  did  not  escape  temptation  to  leave  Bed- 
ford for  posts  of  greater  influence  and  dig- 
nity ;  but  all  such  ofiers  he  steadily  refiisM, 
as  he  did  any  opportunities  of  jpecuniary  gain 
for  himself  and  his  family,  quietly  staying  at 
his  post  through  all  '  changes  of  ministry, 
popish  plots,  and  Monmouth  rebellions,  while 
the  terror  of  a  restoration  of  popery  was 
bringing  on  the  revolution,  careless  of  kings 
and  cabinets'  (Fboudh,  p,  174).  When 
James  H  was  endeavouring  to  remodel  the 
corporations,  Bimyan  was  pointed  out  as  a 
likely  instrument  for  carrying  out  the  royal 
purpose  in  the  corporation  of  Bedford.  It 
seems  that  some  place  under  government  was 
ofiered  as  the  price  of  his  consent;  but  he  de- 
clined all  such  overtures,  and  refused  to  see 
the  bringer  of  them,  though  by  no  means  un« 
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trillmg  to  give  bis  aid  in  sectiring  tlie  repeal 
of  the  penal  laws  and  tests  under  whicn  he 
and  his  flock  had  so  lone  suiiuted.  This  was 
in  November  1687,  barely  twelve  months  be- 
fore James's  abdication.  Three  years  before 
he  had  felt  it  so  possible  that  he  might  be 
called  again  to  suffer  for  conscience  sake 
under  these  some  laws,  that  he  executed  a 
deed  of  gift,  dated  23  Dec.  1685,  making  over 
all  his  worldly  possessions  to  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Bunyan. 

Bunyan  did  not  live  to  see  the  revolution. 
EQs  death  took  place  in  1688,  four  months 
after  the  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops.  In 
thespring  ofthat  year  he  had  been  enfeebled  by 
an  attack  of '  sweating  sickness.'  He  caught 
a  severe  cold  on  a  ride  through  heavy  rain  to 
London  from  Beading,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  effect  »  reconciliation  between  a  &ther 
and  a  son.  A  fever  ensued,  and  he  died  on 
31  Aug.  at  the  house  of  his  friend  John  Strud- 
wick,  who  kept  a  grocer's  and  chandler's  shop 
at  the  sign  of  the  Star,  Holbom  Bridge,  two 
months  before  he  had  completed  his  sixtieth 
year.  He  continued  his  literary  activity  to 
the  last.  Four  books  from  his  pen  had  been 
published  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and 
he  partly  revised  the  sheets  of  a  short  trea- 
tise entitled  '  The  Acceptable  Sacrifice '  on 
his  deathbed.  He  was  buried  in  Mr.  Strud- 
wick's  vault  in  the  burial-ground  in  Bunhill 
Fields,  Finsbury.  His  personal  estate  was 
sworn  under  100/. 

Bunyan  was  the  father  of  six  children,  four 
by  his' first  wife,  and  two  by  the  second.  His 
elder  child  Mary,  his  blind  child  (bom  in 
1660),  of  whom  he  writes  in  the  '  Grace 
abounding '  with  such  exquisite  tenderness, 
died  before  her  father.  Has  children,  John, 
Thomas,  and  Elizabeth  by  his  first  vrife, 
and  Sarah  and  Joseph  by  his  second  wife, 
survived  him.  His  heroic  wife  lived  only  a 
year  and  a  half  after  him,  and  died  early  in 
1691.  The  only  known  representatives  of 
Bunyan  are  the  descendants  of  his  youngest 
daughter  Sarah.  In  1686,  two  years  before 
her&ther'B  death,she  had  married  her  fellow- 
parishioner,  William  Browne,  and  her  de- 
scendants form  a  rather  numerous  and  wide- 
spread clan. 

Bunyan's  personal  appearance  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  a  contemporary :  '  He  was  tall  of 
stature,  strong-boned  though  not  corpulent, 
somewhat  of  a  ruddy  face  with  sparkling 
eyes,  wearing  his  hair  on  his  upper  lip  after 
the  old  British  fashion ;  his  hair  reddish,  but 
in  his  latter  days  had  sprinkled  with  grey  ; 
his  nose  well-set,  but  not  declining  or  bend- 
ing, and  his  mouth  moderately  large,  his  fore- 
head something  high,  tind  his  habit  always 
Iflaxa  and  modest.'    Another  contemporary 


writes :  '  His  countenance  was  grave  and  se- 
date, and  did  so  to  the  life  discover  the  in- 
ward frame  of  his  heart,  that  it  was  convinc- 
ing to  the  beholders,  and  did  strike  some- 
thing of  awe  into  them  that  had  nothing  of 
the  fear  of  God.'  A  third  thus  describes  his 
manner  and  bearing :  '  He  appeared  in  coun- 
tenance to  be  of  a  stem  and  rough  temper, 
but  in  his  conversation  mild  and  affable,  not 
given  to  loquacity  or  much  discourse  in  com- 
pany, unless  some  urgent  occasion  required 
It,  observing  never  to  boast  of  himself  in  his 
parts,  but  rather  seem  low  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of 
others.' 

The  works  left  in  manuscript  at  Bunyan's 
death  were  given  to  the  world  by  his  de- 
voted Mend  and  admirer,  the  good,  simple- 
minded  combmaker  by  London  Briage, 
Charles  Doe,  who  soon  after  his  decease  set 
about  a  folio  edition  of  his  collected  works 
as  '  the  best  work  he  could  do  for  Qoi.'  The 
first  volume,  published  in  1692,  contained 
ten  of  these  posthumous  books,  most  of 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  press  by 
Bunyan  himself.  These  were  followed  by 
the  '  Heavenly  Footman,'  one  of  the  most 
cliaracteristic  of  Bunyan's  works,  published 
by  Doe  in  1698,  and  by  the  '  Account  of  his 
Imprisonment,'  that  invaluable  supplement 
to  nis  biograply,  which  was  not  given  to 
the  world  till  1765.  Doe's  second  intended 
folio  was  never  published.  The  first  com- 
plete collected  edition  of  Bunyan's  works, 
containing  twenty-seven  in  addition  to  the 
twenty  previously  published  by  Doe,  ap- 
peared in  1736,  edited  by  Samuel  "Wilson  of 
the  Barbican.  A  third  issue  of  the  collected 
works  was  published  in  two  volumes  folio  in 
1767,  with  a  preface  by  George  "Wbitefield. 
Other  editions  of  the  whole  works  are  that 
by  Alexander  Hogg,  in  six  volumes  8vo,  in 
1780;  that  by  Mr.  5.  Offor,  in  three  volumes 
imperial  8vo,  in  1853,  revised  in  1862;  and 
that  by  the  Rev.  H.  Stebbing,  in  four  volumes 
imperial  8vo,  in  1859. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Bunyan's  works, 
arranged  in  chronological  succession,  based 
on  tluit  drawn  up  by  Charles  Doe  and  an- 
nexed to  the  first  issue  of  the  'Heavenly 
Footman'  in  1698.  The  full  titles  are  not 
given,  which  in  some  cases  extend  to  ten  or 
a  dozen  lines:  1.  'Some  Gospel  Trutlis 
opened,'  1656.  2.  '  A  Vindication  of  "  Some 
Gospel  Truths  opened," '  same  year.  8.  '  A 
few  Sighs  from  Hell,  or  the  Groans  of  a 
Damned  Soul,'  1668.  4.  'The  Doctrine  of 
the  Law  and  Grace  unfolded,'  1659.  All 
the  preceding  were  published  previous  to 
his  imprisonment.  The  first  book  written 
by  him  in  prison  was  in  verse :  6. '  Profitable 
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Meditations,  fitted  to  Man's  different  Con- 
ditions. In  nine  porticnlais'  (no  date). 
6. '  I  will  way  with  the  Spirit  and  with  the 
Undentanding  also,'  1663.  7.  'Christian 
BehaTionr ;  being'  the  Fruits  of  True  Chris- 
tianity,' 1668.  1,  9,  10.  'The  Poor  Last 
Tliinga,'  'Ebal  and  Gerizim,'  and  'Prison 
Meditations.'  All  in  verse,  and  published 
in  one  Tolnme.  The  date  of  the  first  edition 
is  not  known.  11.  '  The  Holy  City,'  1666. 
13. '  The  Iteeorrection  of  the  Dead  and  Eter- 
nal Judgment,'  1666.  18. '  Grace  abounding 
to  the  Chief  of  Sinners,'  1666.  14.  'Defence 
<rf  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,' 
1672.  15.  'Confession  of  Faith,' 1672.  These 
two  were  the  kst  books  published  Vv  him  in 
pnaon.  His  release  was  speedily  followed 
py ;  16.  'Difference  of  Judgment  about 
Water  Baptism  no  Bar  to  Communion,'  1678. 
17.  '  Peaceable  Principles  and  True '  (a  re- 
ioinder  to  attacks  on  the  preceding  woik), 
1674.  18.  'Keprobation  asserted,  or  the 
Doctrine  of  Eternal  Election  promiscuously 
handled '  (no  date).  This  work,  though  ao- 
e^ted  by  Charles  Doe  and  inserted  by  him 
in  the  catalogue  of  Bumnn's  works,  and  in- 
ehtded  by  Hogg  and  Ofior  in  their  collected 
editions,  is  rejected  by  Mr.  Brown  on  internal 
evidmee  of  style  and  substance,  but  hardly 
periia|M  on  sufficient  grounds.  19.  'Light 
fat  iiuan  that  sit  in  Da&nesg,'  1675.  20. '  In- 
atraetaon  fat  the  Lmorant,  or  a  Salve  to  heal 
that  great  want  ofKnowledge  which  so  much 
nij^ns  in  Old  and  Young,'  1676.  A  '  Cate-' 
cbism  for  OhUdren,'  written  in  prison,  but  not 
published  till  after  his  release.  31 . '  Saved  by 
Oraee,'  1676.  22.  '  The  Strait  Gate,  or  the 
greet  Difficulty  of  going  to  Heaven,'  1676. 
This  is  an  expansion  of  a  sennon  on  Luke 
xin.  24,  preacned  by  Bunyan  after  his  re- 
kaae.  23.  '  The  Pilj^rim's  Progress,'  1678. 
Two  other  editions  with  laise  additions  a^ 
neasedin  the  sameand  the  following  year,evi- 
dencnfig  its  rapid  popnlarity.  24.  '  Come  and 
welcome  to  Jesus  Chri8t,'l678.  The  expan- 
■ianof aaermonon Johnvi. 37.  26. 'A'Trea- 
tiM  of  the  Fear  of  God,'  1679.  26. '  The  Life 
and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman,'  1680.  27.  '  The 
HoIt  War,'  1682.  28. '  The  Barren  KgTiee, 
or  the  Doom  and  Downfall  of  the  Fruitless 
Professors,'  1682.  29.  'The  Greatness  of 
the  Soul,'  1683.  Originally  a  sermon  preached 
at  Pinners'  Hail,  expanded.  30.  '  A  Case  of 
OooaderKX  resolved,  1688.  A  curious  little 
tract  on  the  propriety  of  women  meeting 
sepurately  for  prayer,  &c.,  'without  their 
men.'  31.  'Seasonable  Counsel  or  Advice 
to  Snfferere.'  1684.  32.  'A  Holy  Life  the 
Beauty  of  Christianity,' 1684.  83. 'AOantion 
to  stir  up  to  Watch  against  Sin,'  1684.  A 
WMheet  broadside  poem  in  sixteen  stansos. 


34.  'The  second  part  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pto- 
gress,'  1684.  36. '  Questions  about  the  Nature 
and  Perpetuity  of  tiie  Seventh-day  Sabbath/ 
1686.  86.  '  "The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,' 
1885.  87.  *  A  Book  for  Boys  and  (Jirls,  or 
Country  Bhymes  for  Children,*  in  verse  j  or, 
as  in  later  editions, '  Divine  Emblems,  or  Tem- 

Joral  "niings  spiritualised,'  1686.  88.  'The 
erosalem  Siimer  saved,  or  Good  News  for 
the  Vilest  of  Men,'  1688.  89.  'The  Work 
ofJesu80hrista8anAdv6cate,'1688.  40.  'Dis- 
course of  the  Bmlding,  Nature,  Excellency, 
and  Government  of  the  House  <k  God,'  1688. 
A  poetical  composition  in  twelve  divisions. 
41.  'The  Water  of  Life,'  1688.  42.  '  Solo- 
mon's Temple  spiritualised,  or  Gospel-light 
fetcht  out  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  in 
seventy  particulars,  1688.  48.  'The  Accep- 
table Sacrifice,  or  the  Excellency  of  a  Broken 
Heart,'  the  proofe  of  which  were  corrected 
by  the  author  on  his  deathbed  and  pub- 
lished, with  a  preface,  after  his  decease  by 
his  friend  George  Cokayn,  21  Sept.  1688. 
44.  His  '  Last  Sermon,'  on  John  L  13, 
preached  on  19  Aug.  1688,  two  days  before 
he  sickened,  and  about  twelve  days  before  his 
death,  was  published  from  notes  shortly  after 
his. decease.  The  'Dying  Sayings,'  which 
appeared  immediately  after  his  death,  bears 
internal  evidence  of  being  'a  compilation 
from  various  sources  made  in  haste  for  some 
publisher  with  a  shrewd  eye  to  business  and 
trading  on  the  interest  attaching  to  Bun- 
yan's  name '  (Bbowk).  Posthumous  publi- 
cations.— ^Ten  of  these  were  contiuned  in 
the  folio  edition  of  1692,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  press  by  Bunyan  himself: 
46. '  An  Exposition  of  the  Ten  first  Chapters 
of  Genesis  and  part  of  the  Eleventh.'  A 
fragment  of  an  intended  continuous  commen- 
tary on  the  HoK  Scriptures.  46. '  Justifica- 
tion by  imputed  Righteousness.'  47. 'Paul's 
Departure  and  Crown,'  an  expansion  of  a 
sermon  on  2  Tim.  iv.  6-8.  48.  'Israel's 
Hope  encouraged,'  a  discourse  on  Ps.  cxxx.  7. 
49.  '  The  Desires  of  the  Ku;hteous  granted,' 
a  sermon  on  Prov.  x.  24  ana  xi.  23.  50. '  The 
Saint's  Privilege  and  Profit,'  a  treatise  on 
prayer  based  on  Heb.  iv.  16.  61.  '  Christ  a 
Oompleat  Saviour,'  a  discotirse  on  the  inter- 
cession of  Christ,  on  Heb.  vii.  26.  62. '  The 
Saint's  Knowledge  of  Christ's  Love,'  an  ex- 
position of  St.  Paul's  prayer,  Ephes.  iii.  18-19. 

53.  '  The  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon,'  a 
discourse  on  1  Kings  vii.  2,  in  which  bva 
fanciful  and  baseless  analogy  he  makes  this 
palace  a  type  of  the  church  underperseoution. 

54.  '  Antichrist  and  her  Ruin,  andthe  Slaying 
of  the  Witnesses,'  a  work  which  singularly 
enough  breathes  the  most  profound  loyalty 
to  ue  sovereign,  though    that    sovereign 
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was  then  doing  all  in  his  power  to  esta- 
blish  popery.  To  these  ten  poethnmous  works 
must  be  added :  55.  '  The  Heavenly  Foot- 
man,' a  disoourse  on  1  Cor.  ix.  24,  Dought 
of  Bunyan's  eldest  son,  John,  in  1691  Tnr 
Charles  Doe,  and  published  by  him  in  1698. 
66.  The  'Relation  of  his  mpiisonmeut,' 
which  was  not  ^vea  to  the  world  till  1766, 
a  himdred  years  after  it  was  written  in  Bed- 
ford gaol.  Neither  57.  '  The  Christian  Dia- 
logue,'nor  58.  'The  Pocket  Concordance,' enu- 
merated fay  Charles  Doe, '  thoush  diligently 
sought,'  has  been  discovered.  69.  The 
'  Scriptural  Poems,'  in  which  a  fj&r  from  un- 
successful attempt  has  been  made  to  versify 
tlie  histories  of  Joseph,  Samson,  Ruth,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James,  are  regarded  as  spurious  by  Mr.Brown 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  unknown  to 
Charles  Doe  and  were  not  published  till 
twelve  years  after  Bimyan's  death,  and  then 
by  one  Blare,  who  issued  other  certainly 
spurious  works  in  Bunyan's  name.  The  in- 
ternal evidence  he  also  regards  as  un&vour- 
able  to  their  genuineness :  '  There  is  but 
little  to  remind  us  of  Bunyan's  special  verse.' 
Mr.  Fronde's  verdict  on  this  point  is  alto- 
gether different :  '  The  "  Book  of  Ruth  "  and 
the  "  History  of  Joseph "  done  into  blank 
verse  are  really  beautiful  idylls,  which  if  we 
found  in  the  collected  works  of  a  poet  laureate 
we  should  consider  that  a  difficult  task  had 
been  accomplished  successfully,  and  the  ori- 
ginal grace  completely  preserved.' 

[Bnnyao's  Graoe  Abounding  and  Relation  of 

his  Imprisonment;  Doe's  The  Straggler;  Life 
and  Actions  of  Jolm  Banyan,  1692 ;  life  of  John 
Bonyan,  1700  ;  Sontbey's  life  of  John  Bnnysn, 
1830;  Lord  Macanlay's  John  Bonvan,  a  Bio- 
graphy, 1853  ;  OSbrs  Life  of  John  Banyan, 
1862 ;  The  Book  of  the  Banyan  Festival,  edited 
by  W.  H.  Wylie,  1874;  The  Hero  of  Elstow, 
1874  ;  Clarendon  Press  Series,  Bunyan,  by  Pre- 
centor Venables,  1879 ;  English  Men  of  Letters, 
Banyan,  by  J.  A,  Froude,  1880 ;  Copner's  John 
Banyan,  a  Memoir,  1883  ;  Brown's  John  Banyan, 
his  Life,  Times,  and  Work,  1885.]  E.  V. 

BURBAGE,  JAMES  (A  1697\  actor, 
and  the  first  builder  of  a  thieatre  in  England, 
is  often  stated  to  have  been  a  native  of  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon.  A  JohnBurbage  was  certainly 
bailiff  of  the  town  in  1556,  and  a  family  of 
the  name  was  well  known  there  throughout 
the  sixteenth  century.  But  when  James's 
son  Cuthbert  applied  for  a  grant  of  arms  in 
1684  he  claimed  to  belonf  to  a  Hertfordshire 
family.  The  theory  of  we  Stratftsd  origin 
of  the  family  lias  been  chiefly  maintained  with 
a  view  to  confirming  the  apocryphal  story 
that  Sh^espeai«  and  Kichara  Bnrbage  [q.  v.  J 
were  •ehool&llows  at  Stratford   grammar 


schooL  James  Burbage  originally  followed 
the  trade  of  a  joiner,  and  is  often  so  deug- 
nated  in  documents  relating  to  his  later  life. 
The  earliest  mention  made  of  him  is  in  a 
patent  dated  7  May  1674,  authorising  the 
Earl  of  Leicester's  players  to  act  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Burbege's  name  hea<u 
the  liirt:^  It  is  probable  that  ne  took  part  in 
the  festivities  at  Eenilworth  on  the  ooeatiok 
of  the  queen's  visitthere  in  1676.  Lekseatei's 
company  of  players  had  bem  in  existence 
since  1669, and  although  theirnames  aregiven 
in  no  earlier  docnmeat  than  Uiat  of  1674, 
Burbage  had  probably  then  been  a  member  of 
the  company  for  many  years.  On  13  Asnl 
1576  Burbage  obtained  from  oneQilee  Allen 
a  twenty-one  years'  lease  of  houses  and  land 
situated  between  Plnsbury  Fields  and  the 
public  road  from  Bishopsgateand  Shorediteh. 
Before  the  summer  of  1677  Burbage  had 
erected  on  part  (rf  this  site  the  first  building 
in  this  country  specially  intended  for  theatri- 
cal performances.  Mr.  Ealliwell-Phillipps 
states  that  the  building,  which  was  of '  wood 
and  timber,'  stood  a  '  little  to  the  north  of 
Holywell  Lane,  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the 
site  of  what  was  [inl885]  Dean's  Mews.'  It 
went  by  Uie  name  of  'The  Theatre,'  and  the 
earliest  reference  made  to  it  is  in  an  order 
(dated  1  Aug.  1677)  of  the  lords  of  the  council 
forbidding  tne  continuance  of  performaaoea 
there  until  after  MJchaelnias,  on  account  of 
the  plague.  Burbage  erected  a  number  of 
houses  on  part  of  the  ground,  but  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  theatre  he  left 
wide  open  spaces,  and  the  building  was  usu^ 
ally  readied  by  a  path  across  FinsboTf  Fields. 
Hisson  Cuthbert  stated  in  1635  that  his  father 
<  was  the  first  builder  of  play-howses  and  was 
himselfe  in  his  younger  yeexee  a  plaver.  The 
Theater  hee  built  witA  many  honared  poundea 
taken  up  at  interest '(BALLiWHUi-PHiLUns, 
406).  The  success  of  Burbage's  enterpriae 
was  very  great,  and  his  profits  were  large 
from  the  fint,  although  another  theatre— tna 
Curtain — was  erected  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood very  soon  after  The  Theatre  was 
opened.  The  puritan  preachers  warmly  de- 
nounced the  miquities  of  theae  two  play- 
houses for  twenty  years,  and  the  corporation 
of  London  frequently  petitioned  tiie  privy 
council  to  suppress  them  on  the  twofold 
ground  that  the  crowds  who  assembled  there 
were  likely,  in  times  of  plague,  to  spread 
contagion,  and  that  vicious  characters  made 
the  theatres  their  daily  haunts.  On  28  July 
1697  the  council  in  reply  to  the  lord  mayor 
ordered  the  owners  of  The  Theatre  and  the 
Gnitaia  to  '  pluck  down '  their  house*.  But 
the  ediet  was  not  enforced. 
In  1600  Bnrbage  determined  to  extend  Uh 
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operations,  or  at  any  rate  to  make  proTisiona 
•gainat  the  termination  of  his  twenty-one 
j^ara' lease  in  Shoreditch.  On  5  Feb.  1696-6 
Sir  William  More  of  Loseler,  Surrey,  con- 
■wejed  to  him  br  a  deed  of  feoraient  part  of  a 
Sa^  house  in  Blac](£riars,  which  Bnrbage  rc- 
•dTed  to  convert  into  a  playhotiae  to  be  called 
the  BIack£ciars  Theatre.  In  November  1696 
the  nei«^boiirin([  tenants  appealed  to  the  privy 
coDncilto prohibit  this  conversion,  but  the  ap- 
peal seems  to  have  been  nnsuccessfiil,  and  the 
new  playhoose  was  soon  afterwards  opened. 
Meanwhile  Burbage  had  been  endeavouring 
to  obtain  a  renewal  of  his  Shoreditch  lease 
for  ten  years,  in  aceordancefas  he  stated)  with 
the  original  agreement.  He  was  willing, '  in 
respect  of  the  great  proffitt  and  commoditie 
which  he  had  made  and  in  time  then  to  come 
was  farther  likelye  to  make  of  the  Theatre 
and  the  other  buildinges  and  growndes  to  him 
deoiiaed,'  to  pay  24/.  a  year,  i.e.  10/.  more  than 
he  had  previously  paicL  But  Giles  Allen,  the 
lessor,  stipulated  that  the  playhouse  should 
cnly  be  applied  to  theatrical  purposes  for  an- 
odier  five  years.  This  stipulation  was  con- 
tested by  Burbage,  and  he  and  his  sons  began 
a  harassing  lawsuit  with  Allen. '  But  before 
the  dispute  had  gone  very  far  Burbage  died 
(in  the  spring  of  1697),  and  the  suit  was  con- 
tiaoed  by  his  sons  Richard  [q.  v.]  and  Onth- 
bert,  to  whom  it  seems  certain  that  Burbage 
had  made  over  the  property  by  a  deed  of  gift 
shortly  before  his  death.  Ultimately  the 
&bric  of  The  Theatre  was  removed  from 
Shoreditch  to  the  Bankside,  either  in  Decem- 
ber 1698  or  in  the  following  month,  and  re- 
elected as  the  Globe  Theatre.  Thus  the  erec- 
tion of  the  three  chief  Elizabethan  play- 
houses was  due  to  Burbage's  enterprise. 

Qoeson  in  his  '  School  of  Abuse,'  1679, 
and  his  '  Flayes  confuted '  (n.  d.),  mentions 
•everal  plays,  few  of  them  now  extant,  that 
TToe  pmormed  at  The  Theatre  under  Bur- 
cage's  management.  Other  authorities  prove 
that  the  old  play  of '  Hamlet '  (XoDeB,  Witt 
Miterie,  1696),  and  Marlowe  s  'Faustus' 
(Blacke  Booke,  1604)  were  part  of  his  reper- 
toiy.  Tarleton,  the  comedian,  seems  to  have 
nade  his  reputation  at  The  Theatre.  The 
dramatic  entertainments  were  occasionally 
•xehanged  for  fencing  matches. 

BurMge  married,  before  1676,  Ellen  or 
Helm  wune,  or  Brayne,  of  London.  His 
wife's  &ther  appears  to  have  advanced  money 
for  the  erection  of  The  Theatre,  on  condition 
tiiat  a  moiety  of  die  property  and  of  the  profits 
were  assigned  him.  After  Brayne's  death, 
Margaret,  his  widow  and  executrix,  brought 
an  seticti  against  Burbage  in  1690  to  compel 
him  to  cany  out  this  contract.  The  suit 
lingered  on  for  sue  years,  and  its  result  is  not 


known.  Burbage  had  a  house  in  Holywell 
Street,  Shoreditch.  The  registers  of  St. 
Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  prove  that  he  had 
three  daughters :  Alice  (baptised  11  March 
1675-6),  Joan  (buried  18  Aug.  1582),  and 
Helen  (buried  13  Dec.  1595).  He  had  two 
sons,  Richard  [q.  v.],  the  famous  actor,  and 
Cuthbert,  who  has  betm  persistently  identified 
by  Mr.  OoUier  with  Cuthbert  Burby,  a  well- 
known  printer  and  publisher  of  the  time.  The 
Stationers'  Registers  show,  however,  that  this 
Cuthbert  was  the  '  son  of  Edmund  Burbie, 
late  of  Erisey,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  hus- 
bandman '  (Abbeb,  Trangcript,  ii.  127). 

[HaUiwell-Fhillipps's  Outlines  of  the  Life  of 
Shaleapeare  (1885),  where  most  of  the  authentic 
extant  legal  documents  relating  to  Burbage's  pur- 
chases of  property  for  theatrical  purposes  are 
printed  at  length,  and  where  the  dates  of  the 
erection  of  the  playhonses  are  established  for  the 
first  time ;  Ciolliei's  Memoirs  of  the  Eluabethon 
Actors  (1846),  pp.  1-15,  which  must  be  nsed 
cautioi^y;  CoUier's  English  I^matie  Poetry, 
(1879),  ill.  258,  whate  many  misleBcUBg  state- 
ments are  made.]  8.  L. 

BUBBAQE,  RICHARD  (1567  P-iei9), 
actor,  was  the  son  of  James  Burbage  [q.  v. J, 
actor  and  theatrical  manager,  by  his  wife 
Ellen  or  Helen,  daughter  of  John  Braine  or 
Brayne  of  London.  Cuthbert  was  another 
son.  The  date  of  Richard's  birth  is  unknown. 
The  registers  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch, 
the  parish  in  which  stood  his  Other's  house 
In  Holywell  Street,  record  the  birth  of  a 
sister  Alice  (11  March  1575-6),  but  are 
silent  respecting  himself  or  his  brother.  He 
was,  with  his  father  and  brother,  defendant 
in  a  lawsuit  brought  against  the  elder  Bur- 
bage by  his  wife^s  relations  in  1590,  and 
both  sons  must  have  then  been  of  age.  If 
Richard  were  the  elder,  he  must  have  been 
a  year  or  two  more  than  twenty-one,  and 
1667  will  perhaps  prove  to  be  about  the 
correct  date. 

Burbage  was  doubtless  associated  with  his 
father's  profession  from  childhood,  and  made 
his  d6but  at  James  Burbage's  Theatre  in 
Shoreditch  as  a  boy.  Before  1688  he  had 
secured  some  reputation  on  the  stage,  and 
seems  to  have  joined  the  Earl  of  Leicester's 
company  of  players,  which  was  long  in  high 
repute,  and  was  subsequently  known  suc- 
cessively as  the  Earl  of  Derby's  company, 
as  the  lord  chamberlain's  company,  and  after 
the  accession  of  James  I  as  the  kin^s  com- 
pany. The  well-known  comedian,  Richard 
Tarleton,  a  neighbour  of  Bnrbaee's  father  in 
Hol^ell  Street,  was  author  of  a  rude  dra- 
matic piece  entitled  'The  Seven  Deadlie 
Bins,'  in  which  virtues  and  vices  were  repre- 
sented in  confusing  alliance  with  historical 
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and  mythological  personages.  In  a  luauu- 
Bcript  (No.  xix.)  at  Dulwich  Colle«e  ('  The 
Piatt  of  the  secound  parte  of  the  Seven 
Deadlie  Sinns ')  the  names  of  the  actors  and 
their  parts  are  given,  and  two  of  the  chief 
characters  (Kiug  Gorboduc  and  Tereus)  are 
assigned  to  '  R.  Burbadge.'  •  It  is  well  ascer- 
tained that  Burbage  played  Jeronimo  in 
Kyd's  bombastic  tragedy  of  the  name,  which 
was  produced  about  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
armada.  At  the  close  of  the  succeeding 
decade  Burbase  had  gained  the  sobriquet  of 
'  Roscius,'  and  had  outstripped  in  popularity 
all  his  contemporaries  on  the  sta^.  At 
Christmas  1694  he  was  summoned  with  two 
other  members  of  his  company,  William 
Kempe  [q.  v.]  and  William  Shakespeare,  to 
act  before  the  queen  at  Greenwich  Palace ; 
they  played  in  two  several  interludes  on 
27  and  28  Dec.,  and  received  20/.  for  their 
aerrices.  This  is  the  earliest  evidence  of 
Burbage's  association  with  the  court.  Nu- 
merous performances  before  Queen  Elixabeth 
followea,  and  Shakespeare  doubtless  often 
accompanied  Burbage  on  many  subsequent 
professional  visits  to  one  or  other  of  the  royal 
palaces.  In  a  warrant  (issued  under  the  pnvy 
seal  on  17  May  1603)  constituting  the  lord 
chamberlain's  players  the  king's  company, 
and  authorising  them  to  act  what  plays  they 
pleased  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  London  or 
m  the  town-hall  or  moot-hall  of  any  country 
town,  the  names  of  the  actors  in  the  com- 
pany are  given,  and  that  of  Burbage  stands 
third  on  the  list,  Lawrence  Fletcher  and 
WUliam  Shakespeare  preceding  it. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  death 
of  Burbage's  father  in  1597  left  him  with 
his  brother  Cuthbert  and  a  sister  proprie- 
tors of  the  Blackfriars  Theatre.  In  1635, 
many  years  after  Bichard's  death,  a  dispute 
arose  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  theatre, 
and  Cuthbert,  who  survived  his  brother, 
together  with  Richard's  living  representa- 
tives, stated  to  the  lord  chamberlain  (the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery)  that 
the  Blackfriars  was  the  lawfiu  inheritance 
of  the  two  brothers  and  sister;  that  they 
leased  it  out  at  first  to  the  '  Queene's  Ma- 

i'esties  Children  of  the  Chappell,'  but  about 
.609  they  bought  out  the  lessees,  and  in- 
stalled in  it  the  lord  chamberlain's  company, 
to  which  Burbage  belonged.  The  chief  mem- 
bers of  this  company,  including  Shakespeare, 
acquired  shares  in  the  profits  of  the  playhouse, 
but  throughout  his  life  Richard  Burbage  ap- 
parently reserved  a  very  large  share  for  him- 
self. The  Blackfriars  Theatre  was  not  the 
only  playhouse  which  James  Burbage  owned 
at  his  death.  The  Theatre  in  Shoreditch  was 
ftlso  I'or  a  while  the  property  of  his  heirs,  but 


in  1599  Richard  and  Cuthbert,  harassed  by 
the  hostility  of  Giles  Allen,  the  lessor  of  tho 
ground  on  which  the  theatre  stood,  demolished 
the  building  with  the  aid  of  Peter  Street,  a 
carpenter,  and  removed  the '  wood  and  timber ' 
to  Southwark,  where  they  utilised  the  mate- 
rial in  the  erection  of  the  Globe,  which  was 
to  be  a  summer  playhouse,  while  the  Black- 
friars was  to  become  exclusively  a  winter 
playhouse.  In  the  subsequent  lawsuit  brought 
against  Street  and  the  two  Burbages  by  Giles 
Allen,  Richard  seems  to  have  left  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  to  Cuthbert,  and  the 
result  is  unknown.  Richard  evidently  bor- 
rowed money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  budding- 
the  Globe,  and  the  loan  '  lay  heavy  on  him 
many  years.'  He  joined  with  him  as  sharers 
in  the  profits  of  the  undertaking  Shakespeare, 
Hemming,  Condell,  and  others.  But  the  dis- 
ti-ibution  was  not  sufficiently  well  defined  to 
prevent  serious  disputes  arising  later  among- 
the  heirs  of  the  original  sharers. 

At  the  Globe  Burbage  made  his  substan- 
tial fame.  He  acted  less  frequently  at  Black- 
friars. It  is  clear  that  between  1596  and 
the  year  of  his  death  (1618)  every  dra- 
matist desired  his  services  when  producing  a 
play  for  the  first  time.  All  the  greatest  parts  of 
the  contemporary  stage  were  filled  by  him  in 
turn.  The  exact  date  at  which  he  first  cam» 
into  contact  with  Shakespeare  is  not  known. 
The  story  of  their  friendship  as  boys  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  is  apocryphal,  and  thera 
is  no  documentary  proof  of  their  association 
until  they  visited  Greenwich  together  at 
Christmas  1594.  In  Manningham^  '  Diary  ' 
(p.  39),  under  date  13  March  1601,  is  a  stonr 
which  is  commonly  quoted  to  attest  their 
intimacy  at  that  date.  During  a  perforai- 
aace  of  Shakespeare's '  Richard  III,'  in  which 
Burbage  took  the  part  of  the  hero,  the  actor 
made  an  assignation  with  a  woman  in  the 
audience,  and  Shakespeare  is  stated  to  have 
overheard  the  conversation  and  to  have  an- 
ticipated his  friend  in  his  visit  to  the  woman's 
house.  All  the  versions  ofthe  poetical  epitaph 
on  Burbage  which  we  describe  below  concur 
in  assigning  to  him  the  parts  of  Hamlet,  Lear, 
and  Othello.  Wright  in  his  *  Historia  His- 
trioniea^'  1699,  states  that  Joseph  Taylor  was 
the  original  Hamlet,  but  the  evidence  against 
this  assertion  is  overwhelming.  Burbage 
would  also  seem  to  have  taken  port  in '  Love's 
Labour's  Lost.'  Sir  Walter  Cope,  writing  to 
Sir  Robert  Cecil  at  Hatfield  early  in  1605, 
states  that  Burbage  has  proposed  to  plav  that 
comedy  at  court  before  the  queen,  and  that 
he  has  sent  the  actor  to  Hatfield  to  know- 
Cecil's  pleasure.  Burbage's  impersonation  of 
Richard  III  waa  high^  popular.  Of  the 
striking  iinpressioii  made  by  the  a^torin  the 
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ekaneter,  Bishop  Corbet  nves  on  instance  in 
his  '  Iter  Boreale,'  where  he  tells  us  that  his 
boet  at  Leicester — 

-whca  hs  -would  hare  said  King  Richard  died. 
And  eall'd  a  hone!  a  hone !  hs  Bnrbadge  cried. 

Wo  have  the  authority  of  the  first  folio  of 
Ben  Jonson's '  Works '  (1616)  for  stating  that 
Borbafe  played  in  '  Every  Man  in  his  Hu- 
mour "^(loGS),  'Every  Man  out  of  his  Hu- 
moiir'  (1699), '  Sejanus '  (1603), '  Fox '  ( 1605), 
'  Alchamist'  (1610),  and  '  CatHine '  (1611). 
The  lists  of '  dramatis  personae '  prefixed  to  the 
e«rly  editionB  of  the  play  ^ve  Burbage  the 
part  of  Ferdinand,  duie  of  Calabria,  in  Web- 
ster's 'Duchess  of  Malfi'  in  1816,  and  leading 
parts  in  the  most  popular  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletoher's  plays  produced  between  1611  and 
1618  are  assigned  to  Burbage  in  the  second 
foUo  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  'Works' 
(1C79).  Incontrovertible  proof  of  the  popu- 
larity he  had  gained  in  the  early  years  of  the 
■erenteenth  centuir  is  ^ivenby  his  occasional 
introduction  into  plays  in  his  own  person  and 
in  no  assumed  character.  Thus,  in  the  '  Re- 
tune  Scorn  Parnassus '  (not  printed  till  1606, 
ah^ngh  first  acted  earlier),  Burbage  and 
Kempe,  the  comedian,  speak  a  dialogue  in  act 
iv.  sc.  5  in  their  own  persons,  and  the  former 
instructs  students  from  Cambridge  in  the  parts 
of  Jeronimo  and  Bichard  ILL  Eempe  asserts 
that  he  and  Burbage  gain  more  honour  and 
money  than  any  other  person  living,  and 
'  there's  not  a  country  wench  that  can  dance 
SeUenger's  Bonnd  but  can  talke  of  Dick  Bur- 
badge  and  WillKemp.'  Sinularly  in  Webster's 
'  tidnction '  to  Marston's '  Malcontent '  (1 604), 
Burbage,  with  Condell  and  Lowin,  makes  his 
oitzy  on  the  stage  again  in  his  own  person, 
and  is  pointed  out  to  the  audience  by  the 
oUier  actors  as  the  person  who  is  about  to 
plaj  Malerole  the  Malcontent.  There  is  no 
kek  of  other  evidence  to  prove  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Burbage  was  held  by  the 
playwrights  and  poets  of  his  day,  as  well  as 
by  his  audiences.  As  early  as  1598  Maraton 
Mems  to  allude  to  him  as  the  ideal  Romeo  in 
Us  'Seonrge  of  ViUanie'  (Sat.  10).  John 
SttTiM,  in  his  '  Microcosmus.'  1603,  places 
Stakespeare's  and  Burba^'s  mitials  side  by 
nde  in  the  mai^in  of  thelme  '  Players,  Hove 
yee  and  your  qualitie,'  and  paj[8  the  actor  a 
nnilar  compliment  in  his  '  Civile  Warres  of 
Death  and  Fortune'  (1609).  Ben  Jonson,  in 
'Bartholomew  Fair,'  v.  8,  refers  to  Burbage 
as  'your  best  actor,'  although  he  clearly  as- 
•odates  him  with  Nathaniel  Field,  who  was 
regarded  bv  some  as  a  formidable  rival. 

Akhongk  no  detailed  contemporary  ac- 
eount  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Bui>- 
bage'a  acting  has  reached  us,  it  is  clear  that 


he  excelled  in  tragedy,  if  he  did  not  whoU^ 
confine  himself  to  it,  and  that  he  put  his 
whole  soul  into  his  part.  That  Sir  Thomas 
Overbuiy's '  character '  of '  an  excellent  actor ' 
([published  in  1616)  is  drawn  from  Burbage 
is  proved  by  the  reference  to  the  actor's  skill 
in  painting  as  well  as  in  'playing.'  But 
Overbury  merely  praises  the  modulations  of 
his  voice, and  his  'full and  significant  action 
of  body '  (OvHBBTJBT,  Works,  ed.  1854,  pt. 
xiv.)  The  best  account  of  Burbage  on  the 
stage  is  that  given  by  Richard  Flecknoe  in 
his  '  Short  Discourse  of  the  English  Stage ' 
(s.  1660,  appended  to  the  second  edition  of 
'  Love's  Kjngdom').  After  speaking  of  the 
'  happiness '  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
poets  '  to  have  such  docile  and  excellent  ac- 
tors to  act  their  playes  as  Field  and  Bur- 
bidge,'  the  author  says  of  the  latter  'he 
was  a  delightfiil  Proteus,  so  wholly  tians- 
forming  himself  into  his  part  and  putting  oil 
himself  with  his  cloathes,  as  he  never  (not 
so  much  as  in  the  "  TVring  House  ")  assum'd 
himself  again  until  the  Play  was  done.  .  .  . 
He  had  all  the  parts  of  an  excellent  actor 
(animating  his  words  with  speaking  and 
speech  with  action),  his  auditors  being  never 
more  delighted  than  when  he  spoke,  nor  more 
sorry  than  when  he  held  his  peace  j  yet  even 
then  he  was  an  excellent  actor  still,  never 
falling  in  his  part  when  he  had  done  speak- 
ing ;  but  with  his  looks  and  gesture  main- 
taming  it  still  unto  the  heighth,  he  imagining 
Age  mod  offis  verily  spoke  to  him.'  Flecknoe 
put  these  'praises'  of  Burbage  into  verse  in 
his  '  Euterpe  restored,'  1672. 

In  personal  appearance  Burbage  is  stated 
to  have  been  short  and  stout.  The  elegy 
(noted  below)  speaks  of  his  '  stature  smaU,' 
and  the  frequent  references  of  Jeronimo  to  his 
own  '  short  body'  are  believed  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Collier  to  have  been  introduced  with  special 
application  to  the  actor  who  first  took  the 
part.  The  queen's  remark  in  the  last  scene 
of  '  Hamlet  about  her  son — that  he  is  '  fat 
and  scant  0'  breath ' — ^is  also  explained  as  an 
allusion  to  Burbage.  The  proposed  emenda- 
tion of  'faint'  for  '&t'  in  this  line  seems, 
however,  well  worthy  of  adoption. 

Burbage's  domestic  history  is  briefly  told. 
He  apparently  married  about  1601,  and  his 
wife,  Winifred,  bore  him  a  daughter,  Julia, 
early  in  1603,  who  was  baptised  at  St. 
Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  2  Jan.  1602-8,  and 
was  buried  there  12  Sept.  1608.  A  son 
Richard  was  buried  at  the  same  place  16  Aug. 
1607.  A  daughter  Frances  was  baptised  on 
16  Sept.  1603,  and  died  three  days  later,  and 
a  third  daughter,  Anne,  on  8  Aug.  1607.  In 
1613  a  fourth  daughter,  Winifred,  was  bom, 
who  die4  14  Oct.  1616.    On  26  Dec.  J  614  a 
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fifth  daughter,  named  Julia,  was  baptiaed,  and 
6  Nov.  1616  a  son  William.  In  1606  Burbage 
was  made  by  his  fellow-actor  Aiwnstine 
PhillippB  an  overseer  of  his  will.  On  29  June 
1613  he  met  with  a  serious  misfertune.  The 
Globe  Theatre  was  burnt  down  during  the 
performance  of  '  All  is  True,'  assumed  to  be 
identical  with  Shakespeare's  '  Henry  VIII.' 
Burbage  was  fortunate  in  escaping  with  his 
life.  In  a  '  Sonnet  on  the  Ktifid  Burning  of 
the  Globe  Playhouse  in  London'  occur  the 
lines: — 

Some  lost  their  hattes  and  some  thair  STordes, 
Than  out  nume  Burbidge  too. 

The  theatre  was  rebuilt  the  next  year. 
(The  sonnet  is  printed  by  Mr.  Halliwell-Fhil- 
Upps,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  the  library  of  Sir  Matthew 
Wilson,  bart.,  of  Eshton  Hall,  Yorkshire.) 
Burbage  died,  according  to  the  registers  of  St. 
Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  on  13  March  1618- 
1619.  Camden  gives  the  date  as  9  March, 
and  calls  Burbage  '  alter  Soscius.'  He  was 
buried  at  St.  Leonard's  on  16  March.  After 
his  death  his  wife  gave  birth  to  another 
daughter,  Sara,  who  died  in  April  1625.  A 
warrant  was  issued  (according  to  a  quite  au- 
thentic statement  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier),  under 
date  27  March  1618-19,  authorising  him  to 
play  at  the  Blackfriars  and  the  Globe  at  all 
times  when  the  deaths  in  London  by  '  the  in- 
fection of  the  plague'  did  not  exceed  forty  a 
week.  His  name  stands  second  on  the  list  of 
the  players ;  John  Hamming's  stands  first.  Up 
to  the  tune  of  his  death  Burbage  resided  at  his 
father'«  house  in  Hoi  vwell  Street,  Shoreditch. 
A  nuncupative  will  left  Burbage's  widow 
his  sole  executrix,  but  no  details  are  given 
as  to  his  property.  Chamberlain,  the  letter 
writer,  states  that  Burbage  '  left,  they  say, 
better  than  800^.  land.'  In  a  petition  ad- 
dressed by  his  wife  and  son  William  to  the 
lord  ohamberliun  in  1636,  relative  to  their 
share  in  the  Blackfriars  and  Globe  play- 
hoxises,  they  speak  of  Richard  Burbage  as 
'  one  who  for  thirty-five  yeeres'  paines,  cost, 
and  labour,  made  meanes  to  leave  his  wife 
and  children  some  estate,'  which  implies  that 
he  died  a  rich  man. 

Many  poems  were  written  to  Burbage's 
memory.  The  briefest  epitaph  written  on 
him,  or  on  any  other  man,  was  '  Exit  Bur- 
badge,'  which  found  its  way  into  Camden's 
'  llemains'  (1674,  p.  641),  and  is  entered  in 
a  contemporary  manuscript  in  Ashmol.  MS. 
No.  88,  Ml.  190.  Another  tribute  in  verse, 
quoted  by  Malone  and  J.  P.  Collier  from 
^ouie  MS.  1786,  developes  the  idea,  and  en- 
titles Burbage '  the  best  tragedian  ever  play'd.' 
But  the  most  interesting  of  the  poems  to  his 


memory  is  '  A  Funeral  Eleey  on  the  Death  of 
the  famous  Actor,  Richard  Burbadge,'  which 
extends  in  authentic  versions  to  about  eighty- 
six  rhymed  lines.  Here  reference  is  made  to 
his  success  as  an  actor  in  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare named  above.     The  lament  grows 
somewhat  bombastic  towards  the  close,  but 
the  writer  was  evidently  a  sincere  admirer  of 
'England's  great  Roscius.'  The  line, '[Death]    ! 
first  made  seizure  on  thy  wondrous  tongue,     1 
has  been  assumed  to  imply  that  Burbage  died    1 
of  paralysis ;  Chalmers  suggested  on  ill-sup- 
port«d  grounds  that  he  died  of  the  plague. 
(Five  transcripts  of  this  elegy  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  are  extant :  one  at  Warwick   1 
Castle,  two  at  Thirlestane  House,  and  two, 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Haslewood,  and 
printed  by  him  in  the '  Gentleman's  Magazine' 
for  1824,  in  Mr.  Huth's  library.)    Mr.  J.  P. 
Collier  has  printed  a  version  above  120  lines 
long,  but  no  early  manuscript  containing  the 
added  lines  has  been  found.   In  this  form  the 
elegy  assigns  the  following  additional  parts  to   { 
Burbage :  Edward  (whether  in '  Edward  III ' 
or  Marlowe's  'Edward  II'  is  doubtful),  of 
Vendice  in  Toumeur's  '  Revenger's  Tragedy,' 
of  Antonio  in  Marston's  '  Antonio  and  Mel- 
lida,' of  Brachiano  in  Webster's '  WhiteDevil,' 
of  Frankford  in  Heywood's  '  Woman  killed 
vrith  Kindness,'  and  of  Philaster  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  tragedy.    Mr.  F.  Q.  Fleay 
points  out  that  all  these  plays  belonged  to  the 
inferior  companies  of  the  time.    Thomas  Mid- 
dleton  is  the  only  dramatist  who  is  known  to 
have  honoured  the  octorwith  an  epitaph.  His 
two  couplets  were  first  printed  from  a  manu- 
script in  the  Heber  collection  in  Collier's  'New 
Facts,'  p.  26  (see  Middlbion's   Works,  ed. 
A.  H.  Bullen.  vii.  418).    Mr.  J.  P.  Collier  has 
also  printed  from  a  manuscript  two  stanzas, 
'  De  Burbagio  et  Regina,'  in  which  the  fact 
that  Queen  Anne  died  on  the  same  day  as  the 
actor  is  turned  to  account.  Sir  Richard  Baker 

Sq.  v.],  writing  thirty  years  after  Burbage's 
[eath,  says  that  Burbage  and  Alleyn  were 
'  two  such  actors  that  no  age  must  ever  look 
to  see  the  like '  {Ckroniole).  and  in  his  'Thea- 
trum  Redivivum,'  published  posthumously  in 
1662,  Baker  commends  Burbage's  freedom 
from  'scurrility.' 

Burbage,  besides  being  an  eminent  actor,  was 
a  successfiil  painter  in  oil-colours.  Overbury 
says  in  the '  character '  referred  to  above :  '  He 
is  much  affected  to  painting,  and  'tis  a  ques- 
tion whether  that  makes  nim  an  excellent 
player  or  his  playing  an  excellent  painter.' 
Middleton's  ^itaph  bears  the  headiiur. '  On 
the  Death  of^that  great  master  in  ms  art 
and  quality,  painting  and  playing,  B.  Bur- 
bage. The  Warwick  Castle  manuscript  of 
the  elegy  is  entitled, '  On  Mr.  Richard  Bur- 
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\uig,  an  ezeellsat  botk  playar  and  paintw.' 
Iheutbor  of  tbe  degy  aaya  that  Barbate 
'eonld  tha  bast  bothlinms  and  act  my  griel,' 
On  31  Match  1618  Bwbage  noeived  44«.  in 
raid  'tat  payntin*  t«d  makiBg '  an  heraldic 
iniee  forttm  Earl  of  Rutland;  Sbakeepeare 
leeeiTed  tbo  oame  warn  for  some  asaistanoe  he 
radendtheaotorinthematter.  On  25 March 
16WBiiriMgewaepud4^18«.foTpaintiiigthe  1 
eulol!B«tl^'B'eheld»andforth«en>bleance' ; 
iRMad  M8B.  iv.  494,  608).    At  Duhrich 
College  is  an  undoubted  painting  by  Buibage.  | 
It  WIS  proented  by  WiUiam  Gartwright,  the 
ictor,  in  tkel7theaitury,aadisdMoribed  in 
Cutwright'B  own  catalogue  (atiU  preaerred  I 
iBNig  toe  eoUegemannsciipta)  as 'a  woman's  '. 
keid  OB  a  boord  done  by  Mr.  Bnrbige,  ye 
utor.'   Asotiher  of  Oartwr^ht's  Metuiea  at 
Dolwich  Ccdlage  is  a  portrait  of  Buibage 
kiaa^  iriiieli  nas  been  doubtfully  ascribed 
to  his  (nm  bmah.    It  haa  been  engraved  in 
Hiidiiig's  <8hake6peare  illnstratai,'  1703. 
His  funtiBf  reMBDles  the  Ohaados  portrait 
«f  Shakespean,  which  haa  been  ui^ustifiably 
Ngtided  as  another  work  of  the  actor. 

[BBtt]«gaFs  biography  baa  bean  written  b;  >Ir.  | 
I.  P.  OoUiar,  in  his  IdTM  of  the  Ax^rs  in  Shake- 
^WNTiIIaTa  (1848),  pp.  1-^8,  and  in  bis  Uiat. 
M  b^idi  Btaautie  Poetry  (1879).  CoUier, 
kmtm,  ralisd  on  somefoiged  doeuments,  e.g.(  1 ) 
•mtiileate  of  Ibe  ahaies  of  the  Blsekfriais  Thea- 
In,  dited  Noramber  1689,  from  the  £llssmere 
Collation ;  (2)  verees  on  AUeyn,  Kemp,  Bnibage, 
«d  oUmis,  fint  printed  in  Collier's  Memoirs  of 
iUkjt,  p.  1 3 ;  (S)  a  petition  of  the  players  to  the 
PrifjConneil  in  1696,  from  the  Stats  FaperOfflce; 
«A  (4)  an  undated  record  of  the  shares  in  the 
Blicifriars  and  Olobe  Theatres  held  by  Tarious 
u(on,&om  the  State  Paper  Oflce.  All  authen- 
le  ioeiaents  hare  been  printed  from  the  ori- 
pasl  manoseripta  by  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  in 
Ui  Ottlinea  of  the  life  of  Shakespeare  (188fi). 
8m  ilio  Kr.  F.  O.  Fleay'e  Hist,  of  the  Stage 
'llM)and  AeU»  Lists,  1678-1642,  in  the  Koyal 
Riitooeal  Society's  Transactions  (1881),  ix. 
*t-«l ;  Warner's  Cat  Dulwioh  College  MSS., 
F^  303,  205,  341  ;  the  Variorum  Sbake«peHre 
'1821);  Collections  of  Documents  relating  to  the 
^'•igs  (Bozb.  Club);  Imteby's  Shakespeare's 
Catorie  of  Prayse  fed.  mts  L.  Toulmin  Smith), 
far  5a*  Shakspere  Soc.]  S.  L. 

BUBCH,  EDWABD  (Jl.  1771),  sculptor 
'^  general  engraver,  was  admitted  as  a  stu- 
^t  to  the  Academy  schools  in  1769,  ^ter 
■rag  previously  received  some  training  in 
at  lUrtin's  Lane.  He  obtained  early  notice 
M  leeoont  of '  the  great  delicacy,  truth,  and 
'^'  of  his  studies.  He  exhibited  at  the 
A«deay  exhiWtiona  from  1771  till  1808, 
fBi&Djg  altogether  eighty-six  works.  His  con- 
Sntrations  are  described  by  Redgrave  as  con- 
Wting  of  models  and  portraits  in  wax,  casts 


from  gems,  intaglios,  And  olassioal  heads.  He 
msjried  a  lady  of  great  beautjr,  and  from 
that  time  took  to  miniature-painting.  He 
nainted  portaraits  of  Mrs.  Fitiherbert  and  of 
Masy,  duchess  of  Gloucester.  G^oive  III  sat 
to  him  for  a  bust.  He  wu  elected  A.R  A.  in 
1770,  and  R.A.  in  1771.  It  was  in  1794 
that  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Royal  Aoademv,  and  held  the  office  till 
he  died.  The  date  of  his  death  is  generally 
fixed  at  1814.  Bedgrave,  with  more  caution, 
says  'he  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  became 
neai^  blind,  and  died  in  Brompton  some  time 
before  1840.'  In  1840,  according  to  accounts 
which  give  17S0  as  the  year  of  his  birth,  he 
would  nave  been  110,  an  age  which  (even 
when  royal  academicians  are  in  question)  it 
seems  not  imfair  to  describe  as  '  advanced.' 

[Bedgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists,  1878  ;  Graves's 
Diet,  of  Artists  who  have  exhibited  in  the  Lon- 
don Exhibitions,  See.,  1884 ;  Bryan's  Diet,  of 
Painters,  1 884 ;  Rose's  Biog.  Diet.  1 857.]   E.  B. 

BUBOHAItD,  Sahtc  (d.  764),  the  first 
lushop  of  Wiizzburg;  is  said  to  have  been  of 
a  noUe  Engliwh  family,  but  beyond  this  £wt 
there  is  nothing  authentic  known  respecting 
his  origin.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
associates  of  his  countryman,  St.  Boniface, 
archbishop  of  Mayence,  in  the  evangelisa- 
tion of  the  partly  G^erman,  partly  Slavonic 
peoples  who  then  inhabited  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Main.  In  the  autumn  of  741 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Wiirsburg  by 
Boniface,  who  at  the  same  time  established 
two  other  bishoprics,  Buraburg  and  Eich- 
stadt,to  which  he  appointed  his  friends  Witta 
and  Willibald.  Boniface  made  known  these 
appointments  to  Pope  Zaoharias,  whose  letter 
of  ratification  addressed  to  Burchard  is  still 
extant.  The  fact  that  papal  confirmation 
was  sought  for  these  appointmeuts  is  re- 
garded as  an  important  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  papal  authority  over  the  German 
church.  Burcnard's  name  is  also  associated 
with  another  great  incident  in  this  move- 
ment towards  ecclesiastical  unit^,  the  Ger- 
manic council  of  747,  at  which  the  German 
bishop  formally  acknowledged  their  subor- 
dination to  the  holy  see.  Burchard  was  the 
messenger  who  conveyed  the  decisions  of 
this  council  to  the  pope.  It  is  alleged  that 
he  was  charged  by  the  German  princes  with 
the  mission  of  procuring  papal  sanction  to 
the  deposition  of  Childeric  III  and  the  ele- 
vation of  Pepin  to  the  Prankish  throne. 
Although  this  statement  rests  on  no  con- 
temporary authority,  it  is  not  intrinsically 
improbable.  Burchard  built  the  churcli  of 
St.  Martin  at  Wiirzburp,  and  translated 
thither  the  remains  of  St.  Kilian,  the  first 
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aposUeofFnaoonia.  In761heiengiiedliia 
see  in  favour  of  Megingaud,  and  retired 
with  six  monks  to  the  monastery  of  Hohen- 
buTg  (Homburg),  where  he  died,probablT  on 
2  ^b.  764,  although  his  biographer,  Egil- 
ward  (twelfth  century),  states  that  he  lived 
until  791.  He  was  canonised  by  Bene- 
dict VII  in  984.  A  number  of  aennons, 
which  are  ascribed  toBurchard  on  apparently 
good  grounds,  are  extant  in  manuscript  in 
the  cathedral  library  at  Wurzburg,  and  sped- 
mens  of  them  are  printed  by  Eckart,  Oomm. 
de  Rebus  Franc.  Or.  i.  887.  His  festiral  in 
the  Boman  calendar  is  14  Oct. 

[Vita  S.  Burchardi  in  Canisius,  Ant.  Leet.  ed. 
Basnage,  vol.  iii. ;  Tita  S.  Burchardi  (ascribed 
toEgiTward)  in  Snriiis,VitnSanctomm,  14  Oct.; 
Eckart,  Comm.  da  Rebus  Fiands  Oiientalis, 
ToL  i.  889  ff.  887;  Hahn,  Jahrbacher  dar  tdn- 
kischen  Oesohichte,  25  £ ;  S.  Boni&oii  Epp.,  ed. 
Wnrdtwein.]  H.  B. 

BUBCHELL,WILIiIAMJOHN(1782P- 
1868),  explorer  and  naturalist,  was  son  of 
Matthew  Burchell,  norseryman,  Fulham,  and 
waa  bom  about  1783.  In  1806  he  waa  ap- 
pointed by  the  East  India  Company  'school- 
master and  acting  botanist '  at  the  island  of 
St.  Helena,  which  post  he  held  up  to  1810. 
On  16  Feb.  1808  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the 
linnean  Society  of  London.  While  at  St. 
Helena  he  became  personally  known  to  Gene- 
ral Janssens,  the  last  Dutch  governor  of  the 
Cape,  and  to  Dr.  Martin  LicEtenatein,  after- 
waras  the  well-known  Berlin  naturalist,  who 
was  then  a  young  physician  on  Janssen's  staff. 
Provided  with  a  recommendation  finm  the 
home  government  to  the  Cape  authorities  and 
with  letters  of  introductiontrom  Janssens  and 
Lichtenstein  to  Dutch  and  German  residents, 
Burchell  left  St.  Hdena  for  the  Gape,  for  the 
purpose  ofexploring  the  interior.  He  reached 
TaUeBay  on  18  Nov.1810,  andaftersome  time 
spent  in  Cape  Town  in  making  preparations 
and  in  acquiring  the  Colonial-Dutch  patois,  to 
which  he  righUy  attached  much  importance 
as  enabling  him  to  converse  with  all  classes, 
he  started  on  his  travels  in  June  1811,  with 
a  well-equipped  frontier-wagon,  which  cost 
88Z.  complete,  and  a  party  of  Hottentots,  the 
number  of  whom  never  exceeded  ten  and 
who  were  several  timee  replaced  during  his 
wanderings.  These  were  his  sole  companions 
and  assistants  during  his  travels.  Tue  ven- 
ture, he  tells  us,  was  regarded  in  the  colony 
as  an  imprudent  one.  Trekking  across  the 
Karroo  and  through  the  Roggeveldt,  he 
struck  the  Gariep,  or  Orange  river,  in  latitude 
29°  W  52"  S.  and  longitude  23°  27'  20"  E. ; 
thence  traversing  the  Bosjesman  country  at 
considerable  perU,  he  entered  the  land  of  the 


Corahs  (Eorannas)  and  sojonmed  some  time 
at  Adam  Sole's  station  at  Elaarwater,  in 
what  now  is  Oriqnaland.    Thence  he  tiv 
veiled  to  Eaabi's  kraal,  returning  to  Elaar- 
water and  afterwards  to  Graaf  Reynett  in  the 
colony.    TtAversing  the  Boqeeman  districts 
onoe  more,  he  returned  to  Klaarwater,  and 
afterwards  spent  some  time  among  the  Ba- 
chi^ns  at  Latakun  (Old  Lattaku,  West 
Bedinanaland),  where  he  was  in  August 
1818.    This  ends  the  published  portion  of 
his  explorations,  bat  his  travels  extended 
over  three  years  longer.    He  states  that  his 
African  oollectiona  comprised  68,000  natural 
oljactB,  600  drawings,  and  a  mass  of  astro- 
nomical, meteorological,  and  othw  observa- 
tions and  notes.    In  1817,  after  his  retmn 
home,  Burdiell  presented  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum a  selection  from  hi*  spedmens,  mostly 
of  tiia  larger  mammalia,  f^ty-three  perfect 
skins,  most  of  them  with  entire  skulls,  and 
many  imique  ^ecimens.    These  are  now  at 
Souut  Kensington.    He  also  wrote  two  or 
three  very  judicious  pamphlets  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Cape  emigration.  In  1822  ha  brought 
out  two  quarto  volumes  of  his  African  tiavels, 
a  work  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its 
literarv  style  and  the  fidelity  of  the  nome- 
rous  illustrations,  all  drawn  on  wood  or  stone 
(coloured)  by  the  author.    Some  of  the  pa- 
noramic views  were  executed  on  the  tiien 
practically  unknown  principle  of  8ceno([ra> 
phic  projection  on  the  sur&ce  of  a  revolvmg 
(^linder.    The  work  deals  with  the  explora- 
tions made  in  1811-12.  A  third  volume  was 
projected  but  never  published.    Burchell  ap- 
pears at  this  time  to  have  contributed  a  few 
soological  papers  to  foreign  scientific  journals 
(see  Oat.  Sdtnt.  Papert,  voL  L)    In  ]  826  he 
planned  out  for  himself  a  journey  across  South 
America  from  Bradl  to  Peru,  returning  by 
Mendosa  and  Buenos  Ayree.  He  left  England 
in  Uarch  1826,  stayed  two  months  collecting 
at  Lisbon,  and  lancfed  in  July  at  Rio,  which  he 
did  not  leave  until  September  1826.    While 
at  Rio  Janeiro  he  executed  the  series  of  views 
from  which  Burford's  panorama  of  the  oit^ 
was  painted  [see  Bitbeobb,  Robbst],  made 
numerous  astronomical  and  meteorological 
observations,  formed  extensive  collections  of 
botany,  entomolo^,  and  mineralo^  in  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  also  visited  parts 
of  Mines  Geraes.    "From  Rio  he  proceeded 
by  sea  to  Santos,  where  he  remained  three 
months  collecting.     Onbatao  was  his  next 
station,  where  in  a  solitary  hut  in  the  depths 
of  the  Brazilian  forests  he  remained  two 
months.    At  San  Paolo  he  remained  seven 
months.    Then,  hiring  mules  and  muleteers, 
he  proceeded  to  Goyaz,  the  first  European 
who  ever  entered  that  province.  While  tnere 
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iatalligeiioe  of  the  fuling  health  of  a  belored 
gutmt  induced  him  to  relinquish  the  re- 
■■iniiig  portions  of  his  explorations,  which 
wrnld  b»Te  occupied  sererat  years.  He  iour- 
atjred  north  ficom  Gh>yai  to  Porto  Real,  re- 
■ained  thei«  until  the  proper  season  for 
iVurwiding  the  iiTer,  reaobed  Para  in  June 
1889,  and  thence  letumed  home.    The  only 
pnhliwhed  account  of  these  erploration»— in 
iriiidti,  as  in  Africa,  Burchell  had  no  associate 
— 4e  eantained  in  two  letters  to  the  late  Sir 
Wiuiaia  Hooker, ^printed  in  the  '  Botanical 
¥i«e<tn»ny/  toL  ii.    In  one  he  states  that 
Ae  botaniMl  part  of  his  collection  already 
iaduded  6,000  species,  and  that  the  entomo- 
logical portion  was  eight  or  nine  times  as 
kige  ••  his  African  one,  other  departments 
bein^  equally  well  represented,  except  South 
American  mammalia  and  fishes ;  and  in  an- 
ather  "written  in  1830,  after  his  return  to 
PaDiaiB,  he  says :  '  I  have  16,000  species  of 
flaota,  aD.  gathered  by  myself  in  their  natural 
|ilar«w  of  growth,  in  various  parts  of  the 
vfldid.    I  say  nothing  about  the  other  parts 
of  nax  ooQectionj  which  are  equally  exten- 
sile/    Burchell  is  said  to  have  been  offisred 
a  handsome  pmsion  br  the  Prussian  govem- 
laant  on  condition  of  his  taking  his  collec- 
tinini  eiHnplete  to  Berlin  and  residing  there ; 
Int  tUs  ne  declined  in  the  hope  of  one 
day  puUishing  the  results  of  his  discoveries 
ia  hie  own  countiy.    The  hope  was  never 
naliaed.     In  1834  the  univemty  of  Oxford 
ean£eiTed  on  Burchell  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.GX.   He  died  at  his  residence,  Churchfield 
Hmiae,  Folham,  on  23  March  1868,  in  his 
eightieth  year.    His  memory  is  perpetuated 
in  the  scientific  names  of  many  animal  and 
(lant  species  discovered  by  him.    His  plant 
eidlections  were  presentea  to  £ew  Gardens 
after  hia  decease,  and  his  botanical  manu- 
seripte  are  now  in  the  library  there.  Burchell 
was  not  only  an  inde&tigable  naturalist  but 
agood  artist  and  murioan,  and  to  those  who 
mew  him  well    an  agreeable  companion. 
Dr.  Swainaon  has  said  of  him  that '  he  must 
be  reoazded  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  ao- 
eom^islied  travellers  of  any  age  or  country, 
wh^heor  we  regard  the  extent  of  his  acquire- 
menta  in  every  branch  of  physical  science  or 
tberange  of  countries  heexplored;  andscience 
nnst  ever  regret  that  one  whose  powers  of 
mind  were  so  varied,  and  so  universally  ao- 
kaowledged  throuj^out  Europe,  was  so  sig- 
nally neglected  in  his  own  country '  (Lasd- 
nB,  Cm.  Cue.  Nat.  Hiit.  voL  '  Bibliog.  and 
Biog.'  p.  883). 

[iBfonnation  from  raivate  sources,  and  firom 
Bnrcbell's  writings;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Printed 
Boob ;  Cat.  Scient.  Papers,  rol.  i. ;  Hooker's  Bo- 
iaaiekl  Miscellany,  vol.  ii. ;  Linnean  Soc.  Free. 


vii.  (1864)  p.  zxzvi ;  Sir  R.  Hnrehiton's  addren 
before  Boyal  Qeog.  Soo.  1863,  in  Joamal  Royal 
Oeog.  Soc  zzsiii.  p.  exziv;  Tines,  27  March 
1868.]  H.  M.  0. 

BXTROHBTT,  JOSIAH  (1666  P-1746), 
secretary  of  the  admiralty,  of  humble  origin, 
was  at  the  age  of  fourteen  taken  by  Pepys, 
the  then  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  about 
1680,  into  his  service  as  body  servant  and 
clerk.  After  remaining  with  Pepys  for  more 
than  seven  years,  he  incurred  his  master's 
displeasurej  apparently  by  insolence,  and  was 
discharged  m  August  1687.  He  was  for  some 
time  in  great  straits  for  a  livelihood,  and 
wrote  at  least  three  most  abject  letters  to 
Pepys,  the  last  dated  2  Feb.  1687-8,  in  the 
hopeofsofteninghis  master's  wrath.  Whether 
he  succeeded  or  not  is  uncertain ;  it  is  more 
probable  that  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
when  Pepys  was  thrown  out  of  oflBoe  and 
imprisoned,  he  passed  himself  off  on  Bussell 
as  a_  mart3rr  for  his  political  creed,  and  so 
obtained  some  appointment  in  the  navy.  A 
little  while  after  he  was  certainly  serving  as 
Bussell's  secretary,  whether  through  the  cam- 
paign of  1693  seems  doubtful,  but  at  any 
rate  during  the  years  of  Russell's  command 
in  the  Mediterranean,  1694-6.  He  was 
appointed  at  first  joint-secretary  of  the  ad- 
miralty (February  1693-4),  and  in  1698  sole 
secretary.  Russell  was  then  first  lord.  Bur- 
chett continued  in  that  office  tiU  1743.  He 
also  represented  Sandwich  as  a  whig  in  par- 
liament, 1706-13,  and  again  1722-41.  He 
died  2  Oct.  1746. 

The  even  tenour  of  his  official  life  was  un- 
broken and  undisturbed,  but  the  fact  that  it 
included  the  whole  French  war  during  the 
reigns  of  William  HI  and  Anne,  duriiur 
which  evenr  document  of  importance  passed 
through  his  hands,  shows  that  his  know- 
ledge of  naval  events  must  have  been  both 
extensive  and  accurate.  In  1708  he  pub> 
lished  in  8vo  '  Memoirs  of  Transactions  at 
Sea  during  the  War  with  France,  1688- 
1697,' which  he  afterwards  incorporated  in  a 
larger  work,  'A  CJomplete  History  of  the  most 
remarkable  Transactions  at  Sea,  from  the 
earliest  accounts  of  time  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  war  with  France,  wherein  is  given 
an  Account  of  the  most  considerable  Naval 
I  Expeditions,  Sea  Kghts,  Stratagems,  Dis- 
I  coveries,  and  other  Maritime  Occurrences 
I  that  have  happened  among  all  nations  which 
>  have  flourished  at  sea ;  and  in  a  more  par- 
'  ticular  manner  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  in  the  year  1688  to 
the  aforesaid  period'  (1720,  fol.)  For  this 
verv  extended  undertaking  Biirchett's  studies 
ancrx)pportunities  had  in  no  way  fitted  him ; 
and  the  pages  in  which  he  has  attempted  the 
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ancient  and  foreign  history  have  no  Talue 
wbateTer;  his  copters  on  earlier  Kngliiih 
histonr,  and  even  on  the  Diitch  wars,  are  but 
little  better,  and  of  his  volume  of  800  pagee 
rather  more  than  half  is  thus  almost  worth- 
less. The  last  half  has,  however,  an  excep- 
tional valine.  Writing  of  events  concermng 
which  he  had  very  fiul  and  accurate  infor- 
mation, his  statements  of  facts  are  of  the 
highest  authority,  and  his  expressions  of 
opinion  carry  great  weight.  Unfortunately, 
he  has  committed  manv  and  grave  sins  of 
omission,  and  whether  from  a  reticence  cul- 
tivated till  it  had  become  an  instinct,  out  of 
respect  for  his  friends,  or  from  a  dread  of 
maldng  enemies,  he  hu  neglected  numerous 
details,  and  occasionally  events  of  consider- 
able importance,  the  result  being  that  while 
a  student  may  fairly  aoc^t  his  poeitive  evi- 
dence on  any  disputed  question,  nis  negative 
evidence  is  very  far  from  conclusive. 

He  married  (1)  Thomasine,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Honywood,  and  (2)  on  22  July 
1721  the  widow  of  Captain  Robert  Aris, 
oommissioner  of  the  navy  at  Plymouth  (JTwt. 
Beg.  1721,  p.  31).  His  only  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, married  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  the  elder 
rq.v.l 

[Lite,  Joomals,  and  Corrtapondence  of  Samuel 
Fepys,  edited  by  the  Bav.  John  Smith,  ii.  106 ; 
IMary.&c.  of  Samuel  Pepys  (Mynore  Bright),  vi. 
1(6 ;  Beport  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  on  the  petition  of  Josiah  Burchett, 
10  May  17 1 7,  in  Home  Office  Beoords  (admiralty), 
No.  46.  Both  in  the  Public  Beoord  Office,  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is 
an  enormous  maes  of  Bnrchett's  official  oorre- 
spondenee,  which,  however,  has  no  biographical 
importance.]  J.  E.  L. 

BUBCHETT,  RICHABD  (1816-1876), 
subject  painter^waa  bom  at  Brighton  on 
90  Jan.  1816.  He  commenced  his  art-train- 
ing at  the  Birkbeck  Mechanics'  Institute,  in 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  and 
about  1841  entered  the  School  of  Design 
then  established  under  the  board  of  trade  at 
Somerset  House,  in  the  rooms  built  for  the 
Royal  Academy.  Here  he  so  distinguished 
liiTnuHlf  by  his  attainments  in  geometry,  that 
he  became  an  assistant-master.  He  was  one 
of  Uie  leaders  in  the  revolt  of  the  students 
against  the  management  of  the  school,  when 
about  fifty  students  left  it ;  and,  on  an  in- 
quiry bemg  instituted,  Burchett  was  ex- 
amined as  a  representative  of  the  students, 
the  result  being  that  the  art  school  was  re- 
moved to  Marlborough  House,  and  later  to 
South  Kensington.    Burchett  was  then  ap- 

?ointed  one  of  the  assistant-masters,  and  in 
861  became  head-master.    In  1856  he  pub- 
Ushedhis  excellent  breatise  on 'Practical  Qeo- 


metry,'  and  in  the  following  year  his  'lineai 
Perspective.'  Borohett  ouibited  five  his- 
torind  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy  be- 
tween 1847  and  1878,  the  subjeet  of  the 
first  being  <The  Death  of  Marmitm.'  He 
assisted  in  the  decoration  of  the  dome  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  buildings  of  1862,  and 
painted  a  window  in  Ghreenwioh  Ho^itaL 
With  the  assistance  of  hia  pupila  he  also 
executed  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  Tudor 
family  in  the  royal  ante-chamber  at  West- 
minster. He  died,  while  on  a  visit  to  Dublin, 
27  May  1876.  There  is  in  the  School  of  Art 
at  South  Kensington  a  taUet  to  his  memory 
erected  by  his  pupils. 

Sitedgtave's  Dietionaiy  of  Artists    (1878); 
enteum,  6  June  187fi;  US.  notes  in  British 
Museum.]  L.  F. 

BURCKHAKDT,  JOHN  LEWIS 
(1784-1817),  traveller  in  the  East,  was  bora 
at  Lausanne  34  Nov.  1784,  of  a  funilj 
which  had  long  been  settled  at  BaseL  His 
father,  Colonel  J.  R  Borekhardt,  had  served 
in  the  French  aimy.  and  in  oonaequeBoe  of 
the  turn  of  politiou  feelinf  was  oolised  to 
live  in  retirement  away  from  his  ramily. 
He  was,  however,  able  to  give  his  son  a  good 
education ;  and  after  a  conrse  of  instetiotioii 
at  a  school  at  Neuchatel,  and  of  private  tui- 
tion at  tiie  fiimily  house  (the '  Eirchg[aiten  *) 
at  Basel,  he  sent  him  to  Leipzig  University 
in  1800,  and  four  years  later  to  GSttangen. 
The  haj  was  popular  among  his  fellow- 
stttdents  at  both  universities,  and  was  i^ 
spected  for  the  talents  and  zeal  for  know- 
ledge which  he  already  dis^yed.  In  July 
18(W  Burckhardt  came  to  JBWland,  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  GhiSttingen  na- 
tunJist,  Blumenbach,  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
<  Association  for  promoting  the  xMsoovenr  of 
the  Interior  Parts  of  Africa.'  He  soon  volun- 
teered to  carry  on  tlie  work  of  exploration, 
and  his  offer  was  aoeepted.  He  reeeivedhis 
instmetions  at  the  ena  of  January  1809,  and 
sailed  for  Malta  on  2  March,  after  employing 
the  six  weeks'  interval  in  attending  leo^nes 
on  chemistry,  asteonomy,  and  meaidne,  in 
studying  Anbio  in  London  and  Cambrid^, 
and  inuring  himself  to  hardship  by  mskiiw 
long  wa]]abareheaded,Bleeping  on  the  ground, 
andliving  on  vegetables.  At  Malta  he  stayed 
seven  weeks  to  improve  his  knowledge  of 
Arabic,  and  to  eqmp  himself  as  a  Moham- 
medan trader  of  India,  in  which  character  he 
proposed  to  travel  in  Syria,  because  he  could 
thus  explain  any  impenections  in  his  speech 
which  would  at  once  reveal  that  he  was  not  a 
native.  If  he  was  asked  to  give  a  specimen 
of  Hindustani,  he  used  to  toeat  his  Syiitn 
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mdMon  to  a  clMice  exhibition  of  guttural 
SwuB-Oerman,  which  completely  satisfied 
tkiGBa.  H«  was  landedjOvring  to  the  duplicity 
of  a  atup-captain,  is  Xaramania,  near  Tarsus, 
reachea  Antioeh,  where  his  Indian  disguise 
fid  not  Bare  him  from  some  unpleasant  treat- 
meot  as  a  possible '  giaour,'  and  thence  made 
Us  way  -with  a  caiayan  to  Aleppo,  where  he  \ 
pi^oeed  topoeshis  novitiate  as  an  orientalist. 
Detw<i«ai  two  and  three  years'  study  not  only 
made  him  a  fluMit  Arabic  speaker,  bat  gave 
Um  neh  a  knowledge  of  the  language  that 
ke  was  allowed  to  be  more  leamra  than  the 
Ulema  themselvee ;  and  knotty  points  of  in- 
teipretaticm  were  brought  to  hun  for  solution 
ky  the  dooton  of  the  law  at  Aleppo,  just  as 
twenty  yean  later  the  Ulema  of  tne  Azhar  at 
Cairo  used  to  apply  to  Lane  to  lay  down  the 
law  tar  them  in  mtricste  matters  of  Islamic 
ioetjsab  and  exegesis.  Burekhardt  varied 
Ub  long  sojoutn  at  Aleppo  by  a  six-months' 
juimHiY  (in  1810-11)  to  Palmyra,  Damascus, 
Malbdu,  Lebanon,  and  the  Hauran,  during 
wlneh  he  was  twice  deserted  by  his  guides, 
nd  eaeountered  numerous  dimeulties  and 
tegers  from  the  disturbed  state  into  which 
tihe  eoantiy  had  been  thrown  by  the  Wah- 
UVy  lervolt.  In  1812,  after  a  further  oonrse 
at  Arabic  study,  he  set  o£F  to  Syrian  Tripoli 
sad  tlie  Haur&n,  journeyed  through  Pales- 
tine,  visited  Fstra,  where  he  sacriflMd  a  goat 
to  Aaron,  in  order  to  allay  thik  terrors  of  hia 
Bedawy  guides,  and  thence  struck  across  the 
dMBxt  to  Cairo,  airivii^  in  September  1812. 
Anired  in  Egypt,  his  main  object  was  to 
nee*  -with  an  opmrtunity  of  joining  a  cara- 
faa  to  Fezzan,  whence  he  intended  to  explore 
the  soorces  of  the  Niger.  While  waiting  for 
this  optiort  unity  he  made  an  expedition  up 
iha  Nib,  to  see  tba  monuments  of  ancient 
Bgypt,  which  were  then  for  the  first  time 
ben^  revealed  to  European  students.  Ha 
•tatted  IB  January  1818,  and  before  he  r»- 
tazBed  toAsw&nt^the  end  of  March  he  had 
aiplawd  the  Nile  vallev  as  £u  as  Mahass  on 
&e  lunthem  frontier  or  the  province  of  Don- 
nda.  Being  still  delayed  m  his  project  of 
diseovering  the  Niger  sources  by  the  dis- 
tailied  state  of  the  Mserts,  he  made  a  lengthy 
Hjoam  at  Esni,  and  then,  in  March  1814, 
neeeeded  in  makine  his  way  through  the 
iimit  by  Berber  and  Shendy,  and,  following 
Btsee's  footsteps  into  Abyssinia,  came  out 
It  Saakim  on  July  20.  'Thence  he  crossed 
tver  to  Jeddah,  where  he  suffered  from  fever, 
od  fcnmd  himself  in  great  straits  for  money, 
■nee  hia  ramed  appearance  after  his  desort 
hadahips  bw&ed  the  credit  which  he  should 
^ve  obtained  from  his  Egyption  bankers' 
lettets.  Fortunately,  Mohuiuned  Aly,  the 
viceroy  of  ^ypt,  was  at  the  time  in  the  neigh-  | 


bourhood  of  Mekka,  prosecuting  his  Wahh&by 
campaign,  and.  hearing  of  the  famous  tra- 
veller's proximity,  summoned  him  to  his  pre- 
sence, and  soon  rolieved  him  of  his  difRculties. 
Burckhardt  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  Mekka 
as  a  Mohammedan  pilgrim,  and  the  pasha, 
although  he  was  aware  of  Burckhardfs  natio- 
nality, consented,  provided  he  could  satisfy 
a  competent  committee  of  Muslim  exami- 
ners. Two  learned  doctors  of  the  law  there- 
upon questioned  him  on  the  religion  of 
luam,  and  ended  by  pronouncing  him  not 
only  a  Muslim,  but  an  exceedingly  learned 
one.  After  this  Burckhardt  supped  with  the 
Blady,  or  chief  religious  judge  of  Mekka,  said 
prayers  with  him,  and  recited  a  long  chapter 
of  the  Koran ;  and  having  thus  placed  him- 
self on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  authori- 
ties, he  proceeded  to  perform  the  rites  of 
pilgrimage  at  Mekka,  go  round  the  Kaaba, 
saraifice,  &c.,  and  in  every  respect  acquitted 
himself  as  a  good  Muslim.  No'Cbristian  or 
European  had  ever  accomplished  this  feat 
before ;  and  the  penalty  of  discovery  would 
pobably  have  been  death.  Burckhardt, 
however,  mixed  finely  with  the  pilgrims, 
without  once  being  suspected,  and  spent 
September,  October,  and  November  of  1814 
in  Mekka,  and  in  the  following  Jannai^ 
joined  a  caravan  to  Medin^  in  order  to  visit 
the  prophet's  tomb.  Here  he  was  again  pro- 
strated by  fever  until  April,  when  he  returned 
in  an  exhausted  condition,  vi&  Yembo,  to 
Cairo,  arriving  in  Jiue.  Some  months  were 
now  occupied  m  revising  and  completing  the 
valuable  journals  of  his  several  expeditions 
for  transmission  to  the  African  Association. 
Still  the  opportunity  he  desired  for  his  Niger 
exploration  did  not  occur,  and  he  solaced 
hiniMBlf  by  assisting  in  the  work  of  excavar 
tion  then  being  carried  on  in  £^(7Pt  by 
Belsoni  undeo:  uie  auspices  of  Mr.  Salt,  th* 
British  consul  [see  Beizoki].  He  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  fatigues  and  fevers  of 
his  Arabian  travels,  and  was  compelled  to 
seek  the  sea  air  of  Alexandria  for  his  health. 
Plague  appearing  in  Cairo,  he  started  off  on 
a  fresh  tour  to  Suez  and  Sinai  in  1816,  r»> 
turning  in  June  in  the  hope  of  carrying  out 
the  long-cherished  Niger  scheme.  Months 
passed,  however,  spent  in  preparing  hia  nar- 
ratives of  travels  for  the  association,  and  in 
writing  valuable  letters  to  England,  and  still 
the  expedition  was  delayed ;  and  in  1817  he 
was  attacked  with  dysentei^,  and  after  eleven 
days' illness  died  15  Oct.  1817.  He  was  buried 
in  tite  Mohammedan  cemetery,  under  his 
eastern  name  of  the  Pilgrim  Ibrahim  ibn 
Abdallah. 

Burckhardt  possessed  the  highest  qualifi- 
cations  of   a  traveller.      Danng  and  yet 
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prudent,  a,  dose  and  accurate  observer,  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  traTelled,  their  manners  and  their 
language,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  feats 
of  exploration  which  to  others  would  have 
been  impossible.  Personally  he  was  zealous 
in  his  work,  disinterested,  nononrable,  and 
very  generous  and  openhanded,  an  affectionate 
son  and  brother,  and  a  staunch  friend.  His 
valuable  collection  of  oriental  manuscripts 
he  bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, because  he  there  received  his  earliest 
lessons  in  Arabic.  His  journals,  which  were 
written  with  remarkable  spirit  in  spite  of 
the  &ct  that  he  only  began  to  learn  Eng- 
lish at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  that  He 
had  to  jot  down  his  observations  secretly 
under  his  doak  or  behind  a  camel  for  fear  of 
exciting  suspicion  among  his  Arab  guides 
and  compamons,  were  published  after  his 
death  by  the  association  which  had  sent  him 
out  and  paid  lus  expenses.  Sir  W.  Ouseley 
and  Colonel  Leake  assisted  in  the  work  of 
preparins  them  for  the  press.  They  appeared 
m toe foUowing order:  1. 'Travels in ISubia,' 
1819,  2nd  ed.  1832.  2.  'Travels  in  Syria 
and  the  Holy  Land,'  1822 ;  German  transla- 
tion, 1828.  8.  <  Travels  in  Arabia,'  1829  Ttwo 
editions);  translated  into  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  4.  'Notes  on  the  Bedouins 
and  Wahabys,'  1830.  6.  '  Arabic  Proverbs,' 
1830,  2nd  ed.  1876 ;  translated  into  Qerman 
1834. 

(Xife,  prefixed  to  Borckhardt's  Travels  in 
Nobia,  pnblished  for  the  Association  for  pro- 
moting the  DisooveiT  of  the  Interior  Farts  of 
Africa,  1819 ;  HaU's  life  of  Salt.]      S.  L.-P. 

BUKDER,  GEORGE  (1752-1882^,  con- 
grwationaliat  minister,  son  of  Henry  Burder, 
of  Fair  Street,  Southwark,  a  deacon  of  Fetter 
I«ne  congregational  church,  was  bom  in 
London  on  6  June  1762.  His  mother  vras 
converted  by  Whitefield ;  she  died  on  4  April 
1762jaged44.  Her  husband  remarried.  George 
was  intended  for  an  artist,  and  took  lessons 
in  drawing  from  Isaac  Taylor,  then  a  line- 
engraver,  afterwards  well  known  as  Taylor  of 
Ongar.  He  also  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  began  business  as  an  engraver  in  1773. 
The  preaching  of  Romaine  and  Whitefield 
(whose  last  two  sermons  in  London,  Septem- 
ber 1769,  he  reported  for  the  press)  had  much 
effect  upon  him.  He  did  not,  however,  become 
a  member  of  the  Tabernacle  till  1776,  but  the 
notice  he  received  from  Fletcher  of  Madeley 
encouragedhim  to  begin  preaching  on  17  June 
1776.  ^r  the  ministry  he  receivM  no  regular 
education,  but  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
ronnTejrationnl  church  at  Lancaster  on  29  Oct. 
1776,  aud  acted  as  a  travelling  preacher  in 


various  parts  of  England  aod  Wales.  Buider 
was  invited  to  take  the  West  Orchard  Chapel* 
Coventry,  on  3  Aug.  1781,  and  began  his  mip 
nistry  on  2  Nov.  1783.  He  was  not '  publicly 
recognised' till  26  May  1784.  Burder  was  the 
initiator  of  Sunday  schools  at  Coventry  in 
1786.  The  plan  first  adopted  was  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  churchmen  and  dissenters,  but  this 
unionwasofbriefcontinnance.  Hewasachisf 
founder  of  the  Warwickshire  'Association 
of  Ministers  for  the  Spread  of  the  Gospel  at 
Home  and  Abroad,'  started  at  Warwick  on 
27  June  1793,  now  known  as  the  Warwick- 
shire County  Association,  in  connection  with 
the  Congregational  Union.  Much  was  done 
by  this  body  to  encourage  foreign  missions, 
and  it  is  stated  that  '  the  first  money  ever 
contributed  to  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  raised  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
vestry  of  West  Orchard  Cha^'  In  1799, 
on  the  failure  of  his  London  bookseller,  he 
suggested,  and  was  instrumental  in  forming, 
the  Religious  Tract  Society.  On  26  June 
1803  Burder  removed  to  Islington,  to  become 
secretary  (unpaid)  of  the  London  Missionaiy 
Society  (founded  1796)  in  succession  to  tiM 
Rev.  John  Eyre  of  Homerton  (episcqpalian)- 
This  post  he  held  till  20  April  1827.  He 
was  also  minister  of  Fetter  Lane  congrega- 
tional church,  nominally  till  his  death,  but 
latterly  the  duties  fell  upon  a  colleague, 
Caleb  Morris.  He  resigned  all  salary  on 
SO  Aug.  1880.  He  further  edited  (also  in 
succession  to  Eyre)  the  '  Evangelical  Maga- 
zine '  for  many  years.  In  1804  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  in  1806  he  became  one 
of  the  preachers  at  the '  Merchants'  Lecture.' 
He  was  a  man  of  no  genius,  but  of  devoted 
earnestness  and  great  power  of  steady  wwk. 
Latterly  he  resided  at  Hackney.  He  su&red 
from  lupus  in  the  cheek,  and  in  1830  became 
tot^y  blind.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his  son, 
Dr.  Thomas  Burder,  in  Brunswick  Squaxe,  on 
29  Mayl832,andwa8  buried  in  BunhDlFields 
on  6  June,  his  eightieth  birthday.  He  was 
twice  married:  first  to  Sarah  Harrison  of 
Newcastle- under -Lyne  (a  descendant  of 
John  Machin),  who  died  on  7  Aug.  1801. 
His  second  wife  died  on  28  Feb.  1824.  He 
published:  1.  'Early  Piety,  or  Memoirs 
of  Children  eminently  serious,'  1776, 12mo 
(several  reprints,  one  by  Luckmiin,  Coventry, 
1797,  has  eight  copper  cute).  2.  'A  Col- 
lection of  Hymns  from  various  Authors, 
intended  as  a  Supplement  to  Watts,'  1784, 
24mo  (many  reprints ;  preface  dated  20  Nov.; 
contains  three  hymns  by  Burder).  3.  'Evan- 
gelical Truth  defended,' 1788, 8vo.  4  'The 
Welsh  Indians,  or  a  Collection  of  Papers 
respecting  a  People  whose  Ancestors  emi- 
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in>ud  tntn  Wales  to  America  in  the  Tear 
mo  with  Prince  Madoc,'  1797, 8vo.  5. '  Va- 
b^  Sermons,'  1797,  8to  (followed  at  in- 
tarrab  tiU  1820  Ir^  seren  other  volumes 
with  same  title,  making  one  hundred  sermons 
is  alL  Hale  ecUted  a  selection,  with  prefixed 
imaj,  1888, 12mo.  Some  have  heen  traas- 
hted  into  Malay,  Cingalese,  uid  other 
tnuroes).  6.  '  Life  of  Rev.  John  Machin/ 
17W,  ISmo  (revised  from  the  'Life'  pub- 
SAed  1671,  13mo,  and  a^iain  in  Clark's 
'lires,'  1688,  foL)  7.  'Missionarv  Anec- 
dote^'  1811, 13mo.  8.  <  Sermon  on  Death  of 
OeorgB  m,'  1820,  8to.  9.  '  Sea  Sermons,' 
1891  (twelye  sermons;  nautical  phrases  re- 
Tised  l>^  a  minister  who  had  been  in  the 
mrf).  10.  'Cottage Sermons,' 1826 (twelye 
semona).  11.  'Sramonsforthe  Aged,' 1828 
(twelve  sermons).  13.  '  The  Pilnim's  Fro- 
gnss,  am  Epic  Poem,'  1846,  llmo ;  and 
■mat  bacts. 

Beatdea  these  he  edited  the  following: 
L  Bunvan's '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  Coventj^', 
1786, 12mo,  often  reprinted  (the  first  edition 
dhridsd  into  chapters,  each  of  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  large  notes,  had  copper  outs  and 
Sfeof  Bunyan ;  tnwslated  into  modem Oieek, 
18S1).  2.  Collings's  "The  Weaver's  Pocket- 
book,  or  Weaving  spiritualised,'  Coventry, 
1794,  24mo  (by  JohnCollings,  D.D.,  written 
Sat  camlet  weavers  of  Norwich  and  rmrinted 
far  ribbon  weavers  of  Coventnr).  8.  Abridg- 
■ent  of  Owen's '  Justification  by  Faith,'  17S7, 
8ro.  4.  Boi^^an's  '  Holy  War,'  1808,  8vo 
(with  notes,  as  above).  6.  Howel's '  Historr 
«  the  Holy  BiUe,'  enlarged  sad  improved, 
1806,  8vo  (by  Lawrence  Howel,  the  non- 

rfa;  first  published  1718,  in  8  vols.) 
Watta's  'Psalms  and  Hymns,'  corrected, 
1806, 12ma  7.  Mather's 'Essays  to  do  Good,' 
iBTiaed,  1807,  13mo.  a  Henry's  'Exposi- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,'  1811, 
4to^  6  Tols.  (Edited  in  coiyunction  with 
Ber.  Jooeph  Hufffaes.  Prefixed  is  a  life  of 
Matthew  HeniTDy  Samuel  Palmer.  VoLvL 
giv«e  aidditional  matter  from  Henry's  manu- 
Kripta.) 

[Henxdr  by  H.  F.  Border,  1888  (portrait) ; 
Kasamr  by  Cobbin  (new  ed.),  1860,  12ino ;  d(r- 
■lar  Latter  ttom  the  Independent  Mii^sters 
"  1  at  Mniuaton,  1798;  Bennett's  Hist  of 


DissaDters,  1889,  pp.  426  seq. ;  Sibree  and  Gaston's 
Isdapendanqr  in  Warwickdiire,  ISSfi,  p.  67;  Hil- 
Wa  Our  Hymns,  1866,  pp.  368  seq. ;  Centenary 
Cdebxation  of  West  Oichard  Chapel,  Coventiy, 
I $79.  jrp.  7  seq.;  Wilson's  manuscript  list  of 
ifademiea  in  Dr.  Williams's  Library.]    A.  G. 

BUBDEB,  HENRY  FORSTEK,  D.D. 
(178&-1864),  nonconformist  divine,  eldest 
no  of  the  Bev.  George  Border  [q.  v.],  and 
krothcr  of  Thomas  Hamson  Buraer  [q.  v.]. 


was  bom  27  Nov.  1783,  at  Coventry.  He  was 
articled  in  1798  to  a  wholesale  finu  of  Not- 
tingham and  London.  In  London  he  attended 
the  Weigh-house  Chapel,  and  decided  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  ministry.  Accordingly  he 
became  a  student  in  Hoxton  Academy,  and  in 
1804  entered  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  took  his  M.A.  degree  m  1807,  and  subse- 
quently that  of  D.D.  After  hisgraduation 
Burder  became  classical  tutor  at  Wymondley 
College ;  resigned  this  appointment  in  1808; 
was  (81  Oct.  1811)  assistant  to  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Palmer  of  St.  Thomas's  Square  Con- 
gregational Chapel,  Hackney,  and  on  Palmer's 
death  was  ordained  to  his  pastorate  on2March 
1814.  From  1810  he  al»>  filled  the  chair  of 
philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Hoxton  Col- 
lege till  its  removal  to  Highbury  in  18S0.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union 
in  1844.  He  remained  at  Hackney  till  1862. 
He  delivered  on  26  Dec.  1852,  and  afterwards 

?ublished, '  A  Pastor's  Farewell,'  8vo,  London, 
868.  His  congregation  presented  him  with 
apurse  of  1,000/.,  wherewith  aBurderscholw- 
sUp  was  founded  at  New  College,  London. 

Burder  was  twice  married :  first,  in  1810, 
to  Aim,  eldest  daughter  of  Josedi  Hard- 
castle  of  Hatcham  House,  New  Cross,  Lon- 
don, who  died  in  1827,  leaving  a  daughter  and 
three  sons ;  and  secondly,  in  1833,  to  Mary, 
eldest  dau^ter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Taller  of 
Whitlinge,  Worcestershire,  who  died  m  1851. 
He  afterwards  lived  in  the  house  of  his  eldest 
son  at  Hatcham  Park,  where  he  died  29  Dec 
1864. 

Besides  many  sermons  separately  printed 
in  various  collections  the  priudiHilworKS  pub- 
lished by  Burder  were;  1.  'The  Scripture 
Character  of  Ood,  or  Discourses  on  the  Divine 
Attributes,'  8vo,  London,  1832.  3.  <  Mental 
Discipline,  or  Hmts  on  the  Cultivation  of  Li- 
telleiSiual  Habits,  addressed  particularly  to 
Students  in  Theology  and  Young  Preachers,' 
8TO,London,1822,andothereditions.  8.  'Lec- 
tures on  the  Pleasures  of  Religion,'  8to,  Lon- 
don, 1828,  12mo,  Philadelphia,  1839,  &o. 
4.  'Lectures  on  the  Essentials  of  RelQ^on, 
personal,  domestic,  and  social,'  8vo,  London, 
1826.  6.  A  collection  of '  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
principally  for  Public  Worship,'  8vo,  London, 
1826,  third  edition,  1846,  and  others.  6. '  Pas- 
toral Discourses  on  Revivals  in  Religion,' 
8vo,  London,  1829.  7.  '  Memoir  of  the  Rev. 
(3eorgeBurder,'8vo,London,1888.  8.  'Notes 
on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse,'  8vo, 
London,  1849.  9.  'Sermons  preached  at  St. 
Thomas's  Square  Chapel,  Hackney,'  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1864. 

[Dr.  H.  F.  Border's  Memoir  of  the  Bev.  Geoiffe 
Border,  1833 ;  Bev.  John  Border's  Memoir  of  the 
Bev.  Eeniy  Forster  Border,  CD.,  in  the  Evan- 
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gglical  Marine,  Msich  1866 ;  (}ent.  Mag.  Jano- 
anr  I8S6;  I>aily  News,  4  J«b.  1866;  Konconfbr- 
mut,  4  Jaa.  1866 ;  Patriot,  6  Jaa.  1866;  Coo- 
gMgational  Yau>-book,  1866.]  A.  H.  B. 

BUEDER,  SAMUEL  (1778-1887),  di- 
vine,  was  related  to  George  Border  [q.  v.], 
and  brought  up  as  a  dissenter.  After  being 
minister  of  an  independent  congregation  at 
St.  Albana  he  conformed  to  the  church  of 
England,  and  was  orduned  by  Bishop  Bar- 
rington  about  1809.  He  was  for  some  time 
at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  but  his  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  list  ot  naduates.    He  was 

Ereacher  at  St.  Margarets,  Lothbury,  at  St. 
tnnstan's,  Fleet  Street,  and  afterwards  at 
Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street.  He  was  ap- 
pointed (before  1816)  chaplain  to  the  Duke 
of  Sent,  and  in  1827  to  tlie  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water.  He  died  21  Nov.  1887.  He  was  the 
author  of  1. '  The  Moral  Law  ...  an  An- 
tidote to  Antinomianism,'  1796.  2.  'A 
Christian  Directory,'  1800.  3.  '  Owen's  Dis- 
play of  Arminiamsm.'  4.  'Oriental  Cus- 
toms in  illustration  of  the  Scriptures,'  1802 
and  1807;  sereral  editions  and  a  German 
translation  by  Roeenmiille^  1819.  6.  '  The 
Scripture  Expositor,'  1809.  6.  '  Oriental  Lite- 
rature applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,'  1812.  7. '  Memoirs  of  eminently 
Pious  British  Women,'  1816.  8.  'Oriental 
Customs,'  1881.  Burder's  works  on  oriental 
customs  were  popular  compilations. 

[Gent.  Mag.  for  1827,  i.  861,  1832,  ii.  88, 
1887,  i.  216-16 ;  Biog.  I)ict.  of  Living  Aathoia, 
1816:  Orme'g  Bibliotheca  Biblica.] 

BDBDEB,  THOMAS  HAHRISOIf 
(1789-1843),  phyncian,  was  bom  in  1789  at 
Coventry,  where  his  father  [see  BtrBMB, 
GeobsBJ  was  a  oongregattonalist  minister. 
His  geaeral  education  was  imperfect.  It  was 
at  first  intended  that  he  should  be  a  chemist 
and  druggist,  but  after  a  while  he  decided  to 
adopt  the  medical  profession.  After  pursuing 
his  studies  for  about  five  years  in  London  he 
went  to  Edinburgh  in  1812,  where  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  elected  one  of  the  presidents 
of  the  Boyal  Medical  Society,  and  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1815.  He  deter- 
mined to  settle  in  London  as  a  physician,  and 
was  for  a  time  attached  to  the  Westminster 
General  Dispensan-.  But  he  suffered  from 
almost  constant  ill  health,  which  rendered  him 
quite  unequal  to  bear  the  harassing  fatigues 
of  medical  practice,  and  obliged  him,  during 
the  nineteen  years  that  he  struggled  on  in 
London,  to  give  it  up  sometimes  n>r  weeks, 
sometimes  even  for  months  together.  He  had 
married  his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Burder,  in  1828, 
and  his  father  had  passed  the  last  four  rears  of 
his  life  under  theii  roof;  but  after  his  death  in 


1882  Dr.  Burder  began  to  think  seriously  of 
lea^ng  London  altogether,  and  this  ^|an  be 
carried  out  in  1884.  The  change  of  air  and 
mode  of  life  added  much  to  his  comfort^  bat 
did  not  eom^etely  restore  his  health ;  and  he 
died  at  Tunbridce  WeUs  in  1848  at  the  a^  of 
fifty-four.  He  left  no  family,  and  hia  widow 
died  in  the  following  year.  He  was  on«  ot 
the  writers  in  the  '  CyolopRdia  of  Practical 
Medicine '  (1838-6),  ana  the  materials  for 
one  of  his  articles  ('  Headache ')  were  drawn 
in  a  peat  measure  from  his  own  painful 
experience.  Throughout  his  life  he  ww 
from  time  to  time  inclined  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  ministerial  work,  and  at  onoUma 
had  serious  thoughts  of  joining  the  ehuioh 
of  England.  He  continued,  nowever,  to 
belong  to  the  oengregationalists,  though  he 
did  not  become  a  member  of  the  'churoli'  (x 
'  society'  of  that  body  till  he  was  nearly  forty. 
About  six  years  before  he  left  London  he 
became  acquainted  with  Dr.  James  Hope 
[see  Hora,  Jambs]  ;  and  at  a  later  period, 
when  he  discovered  that  Dr.  Hope  was  in« 
fluenced  by  the  same  relipous  leelinga  as 
hims^  this  acquaintance  npened  into  warm 
affection.  After  he  had  finally  relinquished 
his  profession  a  suggestion  from  Dr.  Hope 
induced  him  to  address  to  him  three  letters, 
which  appeared  in  the  '  Evangelical  Maga- 
aine'  for  1886,  under  the  title  of '  Letters  from 
a  Senior  to  a  Junior  Physician  on  tbe  im^ 
portsnoe  of  promoting  the  religious  welfare 
of  his  patients,'  and  which  were  inserted  in 
his  'Memoir'  and  in  the  'Memoir  of  Dr. 
Hope,'  and  also  published  in  a  sepaztate  form 
at  Oxford  in  1846.  These  <  Letters '  (which 
he  at  one  time  entertained  the  idea  of  ex- 
panding and  further  iUustzatw^),  and  the 
pattern  of  personal  holiness  exhibited  in  his 
correspondence  published  after  his  death,  an 
the  oiuy  remains  of  a  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary amlitiee. 

[Or.  Theoph.  Thompgon's  Sketch ;  Rev.  John 
Border's  Memoir;  Lifb,  with  Eztiaets  from  bit 
CowespcmdeDC*,  Otcfotd,  1846.]        W.  A.  Q. 

BUBDETT,  SiK  FBANCIS  (1770-1844), 

S)litician,  was  the  third  son  <a  Sir  Robert 
utdett,  fourth  baronet,  and  monber  <A  an 
ancient  family.  He  was  bom  on  26  Jan.  1770. 
After  some  years  at  Westminster  School  be 
was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  subseqaently  undei^ 
took  a  tour  throurii  France  and  SwiUserland. 
During  the  early  days  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion he  resided  in  Paris,  where  he  heard  the 
debates  in  the  National  Assembly  and  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  some  of  the  nuae- 
rous  political  clubs.  In  1793  he  returned  to 
England,  and  in  August  of  that  year  married 
I  Miss  Sophia  Coutts,  daughter  of   Thomas 
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CiMM«[q.T.jt)MbM]Mr.  lliiee  Tean  Uter 
ht  eatmd  parlkmeMt  for  Boraof^twiclffe  in 
Ikt  Newcaatle  wtereak  Ha  tlao  jobiM  the 
GoMtttntioBai  AMoewtion  for  promoting  a 
Bcfam  in  Parliament. 

He  had  not  been  lonr  ia  parliament  before 
tk  ministrj  .(rf  the  Sa,y  loond  themselves 
anfrotfed  or  a  vigoroas  opponent.  InMay 
1797,  upon  Qiej's  moticm  for  parliamantMy 
Iran,  he  nttcaed  a  rdiement  indictment 
igniirt  the  go-vsmmeatt  and  against  their 
■titiirfenatMchmeBte  upon  popular  righta. 
He  itigiaBtised  the  war  against  Tranee  as  a 
Mle  attempt  to  stifle  the  flame  of  liberty. 
Bodettcontjimed  this  higli  tone  insoeoeed- 
■KHMiona,  and  was  apeedihr  reeotpiaed  by 
Ike  niUic  as  a  ohampion  of  the  Ubeity  of 
feedi.  Impatationa  aatorally  arose  on  tihe 
jirt  of  his  opponetits  diat  his  sole  aim  was  the 
>(flaiin  of  the  mob.  Bat  the  true  cause  of 
M  tcfid  rise  in  popular  estimation  was  his 
coaatnt  effint  to  enioee  the  genuine  grierr- 
amof  the  day — the  increasmg vei^t  of 
■nitioB  in  ooosequenee  of  the  war,  the  com- 
iBMd  lastzainta  upon  the  expnesion  of 
plilio  (mnion,  and  the  abuse  of  power  over 
Am  -who  ware  ofienaiTe  to  tihe  ministry. 
He  hid  repeated  opportoaities  of  protesting 
■pint  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Oor- 
?«  Aetr  and  was  bold  enough  on  one  oo- 
wa  to  suggest  that  it  sho^d  be  repealed 
■liogethea^  i^her  than  rendered  inoperative 
^eoBtisaed  suspensions.  He  resisted  the 
■eHon  for  esduding  Home  Tooke  ftom  the 
Hson  ef  Obmmons.  He  rendered  a  great 
faUie  aanriee  by  obtaining  inquiry  into  the 
ainaaagonemt  of  Ooldbath  Fields  Prison, 
■^s  raspeeted  persons  were  usually  de- 
t>iiHd  ander  tke  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension 
-^  It  waa  ahoiwn  that  the  governor  had 
■•de  ao  diatinctioa  between  his  treatment 
"f  thase  persons  and  that  accorded  to  con- 
victed feloaa.  An  order  was  issued  that  Bur- 
irtt  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  visit 
■^piiam  in  the  kingdom,  but  eventually 
1^  tathetitieB  gave  way  and  the  condition  of 
um  unfortunate  prisoners  was  ameliorated. 

Ia  1797  Burdett  mad*  the  acquaintance 
•ffiwae  Tooke.  and  there  speedily  grew  up 
ntveen  them  the  closest  friendship.  Aliku 
a  fkikdogy  and  in  politics  Burdett  be- 
"^  the  pupil  of  the  veteran  whig.  At 
<«  gtoeral  election  of  1802  Burdett  was  pro- 
i*«d  fw  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  oppo- 
•"w  to_  Mr.  Mainwaring,  chairman  of  quar- 
i«  eenons,  tibe  magistrate  who  had  the 
•■tstlwiuonaly  resistod  inquiry  into  prison 
'^ees.  ^  Burdett  was  elected  by  a  consider- 
•"J^ajoiitv  and  sat  for  nearly  two  years, 
"winj  which  legal  proceedings  were  going 
>•  vith  the  object  of  nullifying  the  return. 


At  length  in  1804  his  election  was  declared 
void,  and  a  new  contest  took  ^ace  between 
him  and  Moinwaring's  son,  who  headed  the 
poll  by  a  majority  of  five.  This  return  was 
amended  in  the  fallowing  year,  and  Bur- 
dett's  name  substituted  for  that  of  Main- 
waring;  and  fuitiier  amended  in  February 
1806,  Burdett  being  thus  finally  ezduded. 
TUs  nneaaaipled  litigation  cost  the  parties 
untold  sums  of  money,  and  Burdett  Imrth- 
with  resolved  that  he  would  never  again  con- 
test a  parliameotaiy  oonstitueoey. 

At  the  geaeral  election  of  1806  Burdett 
snbsoribed  1,000/.  towards  the  candidature 
of  Paul!  for  Westminster.  Faull  was  brought 
forward  by  the  party  anxious  for  an  im- 
proved tone  of  morals  with  referenoe  to  par- 
liamentary dectdons.  Paull  was  defeated, 
but  the  party  determined  that  both  he 
and  another  candidate  of  their  own  choice 
should  succeed  next  time. 

In  the  following  year  another  dissolution 
of  parliament  gave  the  wished-for  oppoi^ 
timity.  Burdett  was  requested  to  stand, 
but  he  adhered  to  his  resolve  not  to  become 
a  candidate  at  another  contested  election. 
This  precisely  suited  the  Westminster  com- 
mittee, who  were  determined  to  send  thrar 
man  to  parliament  free  of  every  sort  of  ex- 
pense. Meanwhile  a  misunderstanding  arose 
with  Paull,  who  challenged  Burdett  to  a  dueL 
Both  were  wounded,  and  were  carried  upto 
London  together  in  Paull's  carriage.  The 
committee  were  compelled  to  throw  Paull 
overboard,  and  after  a  lively  contest  of  fifteen 
days  Burdett  was  found  at  the  top  of  the 
poll,  Lord  Cochrane  being  second.  'IHie  exul- 
tation was  immense.  A  public  dinner  was 
held,  and  an  anniversary  festival  instituted 
for  23  May.  A  chairing  followed,  and  the 
popular  baronet  was  borne  through  the  streets 
upon  a  triumphal  car. 

The  Westminster  election  of  1807  was  the 
first  triumph  of  the  parliamentary  reformers. 
The  expenses  proper  were  under  800/.,  but 
this  amount  was  augmented  to  nearly  1,800/. 
through  the  costs  attendant  on  the  dinner, 
the  chairing,  and  several  actions  at  law 
brought  against  Burdett  by  the  returning 
officer  and  others.  All  this  cost  much  ob- 
loquy upon  the  committee,  but  the  high  repu- 
tation of  their  representatives  in  parliament 
more  than  repaid  them  for  any  sacrifices  they 
made.  Burdett  continued  to  sit  for  West- 
minster for  thirty  years. 

There  were  now  several  abortive  attempts 
to  raise  the  great  question  of  reform,  in  all 
of  which  Burdett  took  a  prominent  part. 
He  spoke  a^iust  the  prartice  of  corporal 
punishment  m  the  army,  and  made  an  im- 
successful  endeavour  to  get  a  parliamentury 
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ratmm  of  ten  years'  flo^^ginffs.  In  1809  he 
seconded  Wardle's  motion  for  inquiry  into 
the  transactions  which  Iroo^t  the  Duke  of 
York  into  temporary  disgrace.  He  supported 
Madocks's  inquiry  into  the  alleged  parlia- 
mentaiy  corruption  of  ministers,  Curwen's 
Reform  Bill,  and  Whitbread's  motion  on 
placemen  and  pensioners  in  parliament.  On 
one_  occasion  ne  was  called  to  Ofder  tat 
saying  that  '  since  the  sale  of  seata  in  this 
house  'was  openly  avowed,  it  was  no  longer 
to  be  called  the  commons'  house  of  par£a- 
ment'  (Colohbbieb'b  Diary,  u.  198).  An 
incident  at  length  occurred  which  seemed  to 
give  the  government  an  opportuni^  of  si- 
lencing him.  A  well-known  radical  orator, 
John  Gale  Jones,  had  been  imprisoned  by 
the  House  of  Commons  for  raising  a  diaeue- 
sion  upon  the  practice  of  the  house  as  to 
the  exclusion  of  strangers.  Burdett,  moving 
that  Jones  be  discharged  from  custody,  was 
supported  on  a  division  by  only  14  against 
168.  He  thereupon  issued  to  the  public  a 
revised  edition  01  his  speech.  It  was  first 
printed  in  Cobbett's  '  Register,'  and  subee- 
qpently  reprinted  as  a  shilling  pamphlet, 
which  likewise  had  an  immense  sale.  A  Mr. 
Lethbridge  was  put  forward  to  accuse  Bur- 
dett of  breach  of  privilege.  Much  debate 
was  exercised  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 
with  him.  Extensive  research  was  made 
into  precedent.  At  length  the  speaker  is- 
sued a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  but  Burdett 
refused  to  surrender  except  to  superior  force. 
Mr.  Speaker  Abbot  did  not  know  if  it  were 
justifiable  to  break  open  doors,  and  suggeeted 
consulting  the  magistrates.  Lord  Eldon  and 
other  l^fu  authorities  could  give  no  advice. 
Lord  Rmesdale  suggested  an  act  of  attainder 
if  the  eulrait  still  refused  to  yield.  Mean- 
while the  Westminster  mob  b^gan  to  gadier. 
The  house  was  garrisoned  by  volunteeis, 
and  although  Sheriff  Matthew  Wood  im- 
plored the  government  to  abstain  fbrom  calling 
out  the  military,  lifeguards  were  stationed 
in  the  streets.  The  Westminster  committee, 
led  by  Francis  Place,  went  to  support  Bui^ 
dett,  and  proposed  that  the  oSScers  of  the 
guards  shoola  be  arrested  in  detail  by  the 
civil  power  if  they  refused  to  withdraw  their 
troops.  At  length,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
warrant,  a  forcible  entry  was  made  into 
Burdett  8  house,  and  Burdett  was  conveyed 
to  the  Tower,  Uie  town  being  guarded  by 
many  thousands  of  soldiers. 

Burdett  remained  in  the  Tower  for  several 
weeks,  until  parliament  was  prorogued.  He 
bmught  actions  at  law  against  the  speaker 
and  thn  sergeant-at-arms,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  a  verdict  in  his  favour.  On 
the  day  of  his  quitting  the  Tower,  he  quietly 


departed  by  water,  l^iis  proceeding  caused 
him  a  temporair  loss  of  popularity,  as  his 
constituents  had  prepared  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession, and  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  dragging  an  empty  car  through 
the  streets  to  Picoadflly.  Mr.  Place,  who  was 
duef  wire-puller  to  the  Westminster  comr 
mittee,  never  fornve  the  apparent  slight,  and 
did  not  speak  to  jBurdett  again  for  years. 

Bnidett  was  re-elected  for  Westminster 
in  1818  and  again  in  1818,  his  colleagues 
being  aooceesively  Lord  Cochrane  and  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly.  In  1819  G^eorge  Lamb 
took  Romilly's  seat,  and  in  1820  it  was  filled 
by  Hobhouse,  who  shared  the  representa- 
tion wiUi  Bnrdatt  until  after  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  BilL  During  this  long  period 
Burdett  steadUv  maintained  the  princi^es 
upon  which  he  had  entered  public  life.  His 
motion  for  a  committee  on  theparliamentaiy 
repeeentation,  in  1817,  althot^  unsuoceea- 
fiu,  moved  the  question  a  great  step  forward. 
In  1820,  by  a  too  warm  animadversion  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  authorities,  consequent 
upon  the  Peterloo  af&ir,  he  exposed  himself 
to  a  government  prosecution  at  the  Leicester 
assizes,  whidi  resulted  in  a  conviction,  and 
he  was  accordingly  sentenced  to  a  fine  of 
2,000^  and  imprisonment  for  three  months. 
In  May  1828  uie  House  of  Commons  carried 
by  a  small  majority  Burdett's  resolution 
amrming  the  expediency  of  considering  the 
state  of  the  laws  affecting  the  Roman  catho- 
lics. When  tlie  Reform  Bill  was  at  last 
carried,  Burdett  sat  down  as  one  satisfied 
with  what  had  been  done.  The  conservative 
reaction  of  1835  found  him  in  conflict  with 
a  laive  section  of  his  constituency,  and  early 
in  1<^,  in  deference  to  their  clamour,  hie 
reaigned  his  seat,  but  was  immediately  re- 
eleoted.  At  the  general  election,  however, 
which  followed  the  queen's  accession,  he 
threw  his  influence  on  the  conservative  side. 
He  represented  North  Wiltshire  thenoe£wth 
until  his  death,  on  28  Jan.  1844.  The  baroness 
Bnrdett-Ooutts  (1814-1906)  was  faia  youngest 
daughter. 

To  Burdett  is  conilassedly  due  the  merit  of 
having  made  public  speech  again  possible  in 
England.  He  endured  personal  sacrifices  for 
his  opinions.  He  was  not  even  what  would  be 
called  a  party  man,  and  there  were  in  some  sec- 
tions of  aristocratic  society  persons  who  kept 
carefully  aloof  firom  him.  His  dislike  of  O'Con- 
nell'e  political  principles  had  something  to  do 
with  his  later  stand  on  the  side  of  toryism. 
He  was  not  a  close  attendant  of  the  parliamen- 
tary sittings,  but  it  was  understood  axaaag 
his  constituents  that  he  hardly  cared  for  a  seat 
except  as  connected  with  matters  of  i«fonn. 

Apart  firom  politics,  Bnrdett  devoted  much 
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J  in  ooirespondenoe  with  Bentham, 
to  the  salgect  of  law  reform.  Hobhouee  had 
•  high  o^nion  of  hia  cx>lleagae,  aod  declared 
that  Bordett  wag  the  best  conatitntioiial 
Ixwrer  in  England  (Mmnoirt  of  T.  Moore, 
TiLlSG).  His  ample  puiae  was  always  open 
to  the  aupyirt  of  a  worthy  came.  When 
FVanda  Puce  bemn  the  movement  which  de- 
Tsloped  into  Uie  Birkbeck  Mechanics?  Instita- 
txm,  a  Kremt  deal  of  its  eorlv  soooess  was  due 
to  han£onia  subscriptions  from  Burdett  and 
to  those  which  resulted  firom  his  example. 
He  gave  money  £reely  in  support  of  the  re- 
ibon  movement.  His  favourite  recreation 
wM  fox-wonting.  As  he  grew  in  years  he 
fWDsantod  a  peinot  type  of  ue  Rngliwi  coun- 
tnr  gentleman ;  and  the  generous  diapoBition 
ef  his  yontli  remained  with  him  to  old  age. 

Abundant  materials  for  the  study  of  Bur- 
datt's  career  and  his  inflnencB  on  public 
opbuon  will  be  found  in  the  manuscript  col- 
le^ons  of  Francis  Place  and  in  the  news- 
panenof  hjflday.  He  had  also  the  distinction 
of  beiiig  very  well  abused  by  anonvmous  and 
other  pamphleteers— a  certain  token  of  the 
U^  value  of  his  services  to  his  countrymen. 
[Addit.  H8S.  27789,  27823,  27888-42,  27845, 
27846,  37850,  passim  ;  Tegg's  Hemoirg,  1804 ; 
Mtmoirs,  1810;  English  Cyclopffidia ;  Gent.  Mag. 
(liaidi  1844),  pp.  314-17 ;  Hansaid's  Pari.  De- 
bates ;  CobbetnBegister,  passim ;  Bandom  Be- 
eolleetioiis  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  242 ;  Globe, 
S  Jan.  1844;  Times,  24  Jao.  1844;  The  Trial 
rf  Sb'  F.  B.  at  Leicester,  23  March  1810 ;  An- 
ttantic  Karrative  of  the  Westminster  Election, 
1SI9  ;  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Cobbett,  Mr. 
Tiffet,  and  Sir  FtaneisBnrdett(  1819);  Stephens's 
life  of  Home  Tooka,  u.  233, 306 ;  Henry  Eont's 
Xemanaa,  vol.  ii.  passim ;  Loid  Cokhestei's  Diaiy, 
i  403.  iL  160,  178,  186,  198,  241  et  seq.,  iii.  68, 
120.  144,  371,  466;  Bomilly's  Memoirs,  ii.  306, 
308,  SIfi.  819,  320,  340,  iiL  192,  860;  Memoirs, 
&<:,  of  liiomas  Moore,  ii.  158,  v.  64,  65,  vi.  78, 
S17,  vii.  189 ;  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancels 
Iso,  -m.  486  et  seq.,  viii  268;  Lord  Hatherley's 
^fa—^'-.  i.  7 ;  Life  of  LordLyndhnnt,  248, 308 ; 
Sk.  flux's  Hemoirs,!.  893, 481,  ii.  82, 200etseq.; 
Biaiy  of  H.  Crabb  Bobinson,  i.  884 ;  Joomal  of 
nemae  Baikes,  Esq.,  i.  144,  ii.  64,  269,  iii.  143, 
175k  183>  186,  iv.  844,  845;  Bentham's  Works, 
ir.56«.  X.  104,  460,  471,  491  et  seq.,  550,  551, 
{^  zL  50 ;  The  Croker  Papers,  ii.  211 ;  All 
tfe  Tear  Round,  xvii.  230-7.]  E.  S. 

BUBDON,  WniLIAM(1764r-1818),mi»- 
erilaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Newcastle- 
^on-Tyne  in  1764,  was  edticated  at  the  free 
asmmar  sdiool  there,proceeded  to  Emmanuel 
tcSiBge,  Cambridge,  in  1782,  and  graduated 
BlA.  1786,  and  M.A.  1788,  when  he  was 
deeted  a  fellow  of  his  college.  He  resigned 
bJB  fellowship  eight  years  later,  on  dedming 
to  teke  holy  orders.     He  married  in  1798  a 


daughter  of  Lieutenant-general  Dickson.  He 
was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  owned  coalmines 
at  Hartford,  near  Morpeth,  where  he  lived 
for  a  part  of  each  vear.  He  died  at  his  London 
house  in  Welbeck  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
on  80  May  1818.  His  wife  had  died  in  1806. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  political  and 
literary  subjects.  His  chief  works  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  'Examination  of  the  Merits  and 
Tendency  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,'  1799. 
8.  <  A  Yindicataon  of  Pope  and  Grattan  from 
the  Attacks  of  an  anonymous  Befamer,'  1799. 
3.  '  Various  Thoughts  on  Politicks,  Morality, 
and  Literature,'  1800.  4.  'Materials  for 
Thmking,' 1803, 1812.  6. 'The  Life  and  Cha- 
racter of  Buonaparte.'  1804.  6.  '  Letters  on 
the  Afiairs  of  ^nin,  1809.  He  also  wrote 
manv  pamphlets  on  ^e  political  questions  of 
the  hour,  and  translated  in  1810,  from  the 
Spanish  of  Estrada,  '  A  Constitution  for  the 
Spanish  Nation,'  and  an  '  Introduction  to  tJie 
History  of  the  Revolution  in  Spain,'  besides 
oirculatiDg  an  '  Examination  of  the  Dispute 
between  Spain  and  her  Colonies.'  In  '  Cob- 
bett  and  the  Reformers  impartially  examined,' 
1818,  he  proves  himself  a  very  moderate  re- 
former. Burdon  was  the  editor  of  the  '  Me- 
moirs of  Count  Bonrwlaski,'  which  appeared 
in  1820. 

[Gent.  Mag.  1818,  pt.  ii.  87;  Watt's  Bibl. 
Bnt;  Biog.  Bict.  of  Living  Authors,  1810.] 

BUBDT.  SAMUEL  (17eOP-1820), 
author,  was  i>om  at  Dromore,  co.  Down,  about 
1760,  and  was  the  only  son  of  Peter  Burdy, 
a  merchant  of  that  town.  The  family  was  de- 
scended from  a  Huguenot  who  had  Am  to  Hol- 
land and  came  to  Ireland  in  the  army  of  Eang 
William  m  {Ardglcut,  p.  US).  Burdy  ob- 
tained a  sizarship  by  examination  at  Tnnity 
College,  Dublin,  on  22  March  1777;  obtained 
a  scholarsUp  in  1780,  and  eraduated  B.A. 
in  1781.  He  was  ordained  m  1783,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  appointed  curate  of  Ard- 

glaas,  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Down.  Burdy 
ad  been  introduced  to  Bishop  Percy  by  Hely 
Hutchinson,  the  provost  of  Trinity  CoUege 
(NiCHOU,  lUustratiotu  qf  Literature,  viii!), 
and  was  admitted  to  some  intimacy  in  the 
bishop's  family.  He  fell  in  love  with  the 
hiBhop'8daughter,and  Percy,  who  prided  him- 
self on  belonging  tothegreatNorthumberland 
family,  resented  the  possibility  of  an  alliance 
with  a  curate,  and  for  more  than  a  year  re- 
fused even  to  see  Burdy.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Burdy  wrote  a  letter  of  apology,  which 
shows  that  while  he  submitted  to  her  fiithei's 
wishes  he  remained  in  love  with  the  daughter. 
The  bishop  ceased  to  be  actively  hostile,  and 
used  to  lend  books  to  Burdy,  but  the  curate 
lived  and  died  unmarried.    He  was  only  once 
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promoted,  and  then  to  the  perpetual  amiej 
of  Kilclief,  a  small  preferment  m  the  county 
of  Down.  This  was  soon  after  1800,  and  after 
twenty  yeaia  he  ended  his  life  there.  In  1781 
Burdy  liad  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Ber. 
Philip  Skelton,  then  in  his  old  age.  They 
were  suited  to  one  another,  and  became  finn 
friends  for  the  remaining  six  years  of  Skel- 
ton's  life.  Skelton  lived  in  IJublin,  and  for 
three  years  Burdy  used  to  visit  hun  ofteii. 
When  the  younger  man  left  Snblia  they  cor- 
responded till  4  Nov.  1786.  In  Febmazy 
1787  Burdy  saw  his  friend  agaunu  and,  as 
he  says, '  parted  for  the  last  tmie  from  that 
dear  and  worthy  man.'  Both  were  natives  of 
Down,  and  both  were  worthy  examples  of  the 
sturdy  race  which  has  made  the  anoimt  XJlir 
dia  the  most  prosperous  part  of  Ireland.  An 
inflexible  adherence  to  prrndple  characterised 
both,  and  in  botii  existed  what  Burke  finely 
calls  '  that  chastitT  of  honour  which  feels  a 
stain  like  a  wound ; '  and  with  these  greaib 
qualities  both  had  a  natural  humour  and  a 
happy  turn  of  expression  in  conversation  and 
on  paper.  After  Skelton's  death  Burdy  set 
to  work  to  record  his  Mend's  life  and  convert 
sation.  He  visited  Tyrone,  Monaffhan,  and 
Donegal,  to  ooUect  reminiacencee  of  Sk^ton, 
and  in  1792  he  published  at  Dublin  in  8vo 
'The  life  of  the  lato  Bev.  FhiHp  Skelton, 
with  some  curious  anecdotes.'  The  life  was 
republished  in  London  in  two  volumes,  with 
the  liTBs  of  Pocock,  Peaice,  and  Bishop  New- 
ton, in  1816.  In  1824  a  third  edition  w- 
pewed,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Skeltoira 
works,  eoited  by  B.  Lynam ;  but  this  edition 
IB  worthless,  as  the  editor  has  altered  the  text 
of  Burdy's  biography.  The  life  of  Skelton  is 
a  piece  of  litraature  which  does  honour  to 
Ireland.  Lord  Macaulay  spoke  of  it  (Rev. 
Whitwell  Elwin)  as  a  delightful  book,  and 
one  giving  the  best  acccnsmt  of  life  in  Ireland 
of  any  work  of  its  time.  Dr.  William  Beeves, 
dean  of  Armagh,  who  has  investigated  most 
of  tiie  facts  of  Burdy's  life,  and  genezoualy  al- 
lowed his  collecti<»i8  to  be  used  for  tibe  pur- 
poses of  this  biography,  remarks  '  that  the 
jufe  of  Skelton  is  characterised  by  the  closest 
adherence  to  plain  truth  in  particulars  of 
time,  person,  and  place,  and  having  tested  his 
statements  by  independent  testimony  in  these 
departments  I  can  state  of  the  writer  that  he 
has  been  sin^arly  successful  as  a  luographer.' 
Soon  after  its  publication  the  book  was  at- 
tacked for  its  provincial  lauguage,  and  the 
author  defended  himself  with  success  (  Vindi- 
eation  of  the  Life  of  Skeltoti,  1795).  It  is 
pleasantly  flavoured  by  many  phrases  and 
sonte  words  ohaiactenstio  of  the  English 
spoken  in  TJlsteir,  such  as  the  peculiar  adver- 
bial use  of '  still,'  the  word  '  stationer '  for  a 


pilgrim, '  scollops'  for  bundles  of  brushwood, 
and  '  look '  for  a  quantity.  Before  his  life  of 
Skelton,  Burdy  had  published  in  1792<AShart 
Aoeount  of  the  Afiaira  of  belaud  during  the 
vears  1788, 1784,  and  part  of  1786.'  ^1802 
he  pubUshed  in  octavo  m  DnUin '  Ardglass  or 
the  Ruined  Castles,  also  the  Transfonnation, 
with  some  other  poems.'  During  Us  curacy 
of  sixteen  years  at  Ardglass  he  had  often 
mUBed  over  the  history  of  its  five  mined 
castles ;  hence  the  poem.  The  verses  are  not 
veij  poetic.  They  show  that  Bor^  had 
visttea  tke  Isle  of  Man  in  1794,  tiiat  Homer, 
Newton,  and  Locke  wero  his  favourite  read- 
ing, and  that  he  had  observed  with  exactitude 
several  points  of  natural  history,  such  as  the 
difiiaraiae  b^;ween  the  way  in  which  gannets 
and  grulls  catch  fish.  The  leaser  pooua  are  of 
little  merits  but  now  and  then  contain  amna- 
ing  glimpses  <tf  country  life  in  Ireland.  Hie 
Belinda  who  is  aeveru  times  the  subject  of 
praise  and  of  lament  is  probably  the  indiop 
of  Dromore's  daughter.  In  1817  Burdy  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  in  octavo  '  A  History  of 
IreUad.'  It  is  not  a  work  of  research,  but 
gives  a  ludd  summary  of  afiaira  up  to  the 
union,  and  may  well  be  read  in  the  absence 
of  a  better  book  of  the  kind.  Burdy  died  in 
1820.  InhiswilLdated  27  Oct.  1819,  he  de- 
sires to  be  buried  cm  the  north  side  of  the 
church  of  Elilclief.  His  grave  is  marked  bj 
no  monument,  and  the  present  biography  is 
the  first  which  has  appeared  of  him. 

[Bnrdy's  preface  to  his  Life  of  Skelton ;  MS. 
collections  of  Bev.  William  Rsevea,  D.D. ;  MS. 
collections  firom  Becorda  of  Dublin  lS«bate  Court 
and  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by  Bev.  William 
Beynell,  B.D.,  both  lent  by  their  authors  for  this 
biography.]  N.  M, 

BURBLL,  JOHN.    [See  Bvkebl.] 
BUBFORD,  first  Eabl  01  (1670-1726). 
[See  Beauclbsk,  CHABI.B8.] 

BURFORD,  ROBERT  (1791-1861), 
panorama  painter,  was  bom  in  1791.  In 
1813  he  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
'  A  View  of  Westminster  Hall.'  In  conjunc- 
tion with  H.  A.  Barker  [q.  v.]  he  opened  a 
panorama  where  later  stood  the  Strand 
Theatre  (demolished  in  1907  for  the  "Tube' 
railway  station),  and  then  removed  it  to 
Leicester  Square,  where  for  many  years  it 
formed  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  London 
Burf(»d  exhibited  there  a  succession  of  pano- 
ranuc  views  of  the  chief  places  of  interest  in 
Europe,  all  of  which  he  visited  himself  in 
order  to  obtain  accurate  drawings.  Mr.  Bus- 
kin visited  the  exhibition  as  a  boy,  and  speaks 
in  lugh  praise  of  Burford's  abilities  m  his 
'  Pr«terita '  (1886),  p.  200.  He  died  at  hi* 
residcnice,  86  Camden  Road  Villas,  on  30  Jan. 
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1861 ,  jast  after  finiahing  •  -vie w  of  Naples  and 
MffMnti  Amonff  the  paaorajnaa  eKbilnted 
nay  be  mentioned  the  vBattle  of  Watedoo,' 
'Cabool,'  'Baden,'  'The  Embarkation  of  the 
Queen  atTieport,"  Athens,"  Constantinople,' 
'  Grand  Cairo,'  <  Bains  of  Pompeii,'  <  The  Polar 
Benons,'  "The Battle  of  the  Alma,'  'SiMe 
of  SebastopoV  'Venice,'  'Borne,'  <Bio  Jar 
neiio,'  tec 

[B^dgzaT«%  Dietionaty  of  .Aztists  (1878); 
)(&  a«t«s  io  British  Hmmuti.]  L.  F. 

BDBFOBD,  THOMAS  (J.  1740-1766), 
menotint  engraver,  was  bom  about  1710, 
■ad  ia  said  to  haye  died  in  London  in  1770. 
ffis  prints,  however,  ran^e  from  1741  to  1766. 
He  wa«  a  member  of  the  uicorporated  Society 
of  Artists,  and  scraped  some  plates  of  land- 
teipes  and  hunting,  oat  was  best  known  as  an 
■igrvrer  of  portraits.  Mr.  John  Chaloner 
Staath,  in  bis  '  Catalo^rue  of  British  Mezzo- 
tiato  Portraits,'  describes  twenty  plates  by 
Urn,  in  addition  to  a  set  of  twelve  three- 
quarter  length  portraits  of  ladies  in  orals  re- 
yeeeuting  the  months,  published  in  1746 ; 
■id  s  female  figure,  with  the  title  of  *  Plenty,' 
MiUiaibed  in  1749.  Among  the  portraits  we 
HiTB  William,  dake  of  Cumberland,  after 
Murray ;  Frederick  V  of  Denmark,  George  11, 
Gliailes  Emmanuel  of  Sardinia,  Wmiam 
Wailmrton,  and  Edward,  duke  of  York. 

[Badgmve'B  Dicdonaiy  of  Artiste  (1878).] 

BUBGBS  or  BUBGE3S,  OOBNELIUS, 
DJ>.  C1688P-1666),  ejected  minister,  de- 
fended ftom  the  Burgesses  of  Batcombe, 
Sammnet,  was  probably  bom  in  16^.  In 
1611  be  was  entered  at  Oxford,  but  at  what 
coQeaie  is  anknown.  He  was  ttanafecred  to 
Wat&mm  Gollese,  and  gradoated  BA.  on 
6  July  1616,  and  thence  migrated  to  lincoln 
Gall^e,  of  which  he  was  a  member  when  he 
pdiMrted  MJl  on  20  April  1618.  He  must 
i*v»  taken  orders  befoi«  tnaduation,  if  it  be 
tme  that  on  21  Dec.  1611  he  obtained  the 
ncazage  of  Watford,  Heitfordshire,  on  the 
■ewatation  of  Sir  (Jbaxlea  Morison.  On 
IS  Jaa.  1626  he  was  allowed  to  hold,  along 
mtk  Watford,  the  rectory  of  St.  Magnus, 
hmitm  Bridge.  This  latter  he  resigned  in 
lMl,hia  aocoeeBorbeiaf  admitted  on  20  July. 
SooA  after  the  aeceaai«n  of  Oharisa  I  he  was 
■ade  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  in  ordinary, 
sad  em  16  June  162i  be  was  made  BJ).  and 
OlD.  by  bis  oniveraity  (he  was  admitted  ad 
tmi.  mX  Oambrid^  in  1647).  At  Us  exer^ 
I  <n  dM  ooeaaiai  John  Prideattz,  regins 
gaeor  of  divinity,  told  him  he  was  well 
aoug^  as  a  preacher,  but  no  good  disputant. 
Ittams  oat,  boweraKthat  thiBofte»4^eated 
^ip  singly  means  that  Barges  was  not  weU 


practised  in  the  teehnic  of  logomachy;  in- 
stead of  sa^ng  n^ffotur  major,  he  outraged 
all  propriety  by  saying  ntffotur  id.  Wood 
represents  bun  as  bemg  at  this  time  a  sealons 
son  of  the  chuicb,  and  as  only  taking  to 
sohismatical  eouises  through  the  disappoint- 
ment at  his  eagerness  for  preferment.  That 
tbechrirchmanship  of  Buranes  rested  npon  the 
basis  of  a  CUvinistic  theology  is  well  siiown 
in  his  '  Baptismal  Begeneration  at  Elect  Li- 
&ntB,' published  at  Oxford  in  1629  [see  Bbd- 
lOXD,  Thoxas,  Jt.  16601.  A  Latin  sermon, 
preached  in  1636  to  the  Loadon  dergy  at 
St.  Alphage's,  London  Wall,  brought  nim 
before  the  high  commission  court.  In  this 
discourse  he  nad  Uamed  the  connivance  of 
bishops  at  the  growth  of  Aiminianism  and 
popery.  The  proceeding  caused  him  trouble 
and  ezpsiwe,  and  deepened  his  hostility  to  llie 
party  of  Laud.  He  was  accused  of  being  '  a 
vexer  of  two  parishes  with  continual  suits  of 
law.'  This  may  mesa  that  be  resisted  tbe 
demands  of  visitation  articles  in  reference  to 
eeramonial  observance.  An  Oxford  pampblet 
cS  1648  is  Wood's  anthority  for  saying  that 
he  was  '  looked  upon  by  the  high  commission 
as  one  guilty  of  adultery.'  It  is  plain  that 
there  was  no  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
charge.  The  m«Btige  of  Burses  steadily  in- 
creased. In  September  1640  be  convejred  to 
the  king  at  Yon  the  petition  of  the  London 
ekivy  against  the  '  etcetera  oath.'  and  suo- 
oeecMd  in  getting  it  dispensed  witn.  Claren- 
don goes  80  far  as  to  say  that  the  influence 
of  Bnrges  and  Stephen  Marshall  was  greater 
with  both  houses  of  parliament  than  that  of 
Laud  had  ever  been  with  the  court,  a  state- 
ment which,  as  Oslamy  observes,  'carries  a 
pretty  stnmg  figure  in  it.'  To  link  Bnrges 
and  Maishall  together,  as  though  their  views 
and  policy  ware  identical,  is  an  error.  Wood 
also  pots  Burges  and  Marshall  at  the  head 
of  those  who  preached  in  1640, '  that  for  the 
cause  of  religum  it  was  lawful  for  the  sub- 
jects to  take  up  arms  against  their  lawful 
sovereign.'  Wood  does  not  seem  to  have 
seen  the  '  Vindication  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Gkiepel  in  and  about  London,'  drawn  up  fay 
Burges  in  January  1649,  and  Bufascribea  m 
fifty-six  other  mmisters  who  fidlowed  his 
lead.  This  very  aUe  paper  is  of  the  first 
importanoe  for  the  true  understanding  of  the 
attitude  of  loyal  men  on  the  puritan  side 
throw-out  thu  crisis  ((}iXiAMT,  AMdfftment, 
61).  Buxes  came  to  the  fr(mt  rank  of  leaders 
on  the  ecSesiastical  question  in  1641 ,  in  con- 
nection with  the  efiert  made  by  the  House  of 
Lords  for  an  accommodation  of  ecdesiaslacal 
differences.  On  12  Maxdi  the  lords'  '  com- 
mittee for  innovations '  called  in  the  aasist- 
anos  of  a  body  of  divines  to  take  part  in  a 
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mb-committee  for  ezamining  alleged  Ldxiot»- 
tions  in  doctrine  and  disci^ine  nnlawfully 
introduced  since  the  Reformation.  Of  seven- 
teen divines  who  answered  the  Bununons  six, 
headed  by  William  Twisse,  and  induding 
Barges,  Marshall,  and  Calamy,  OMistitatea 
the  section  most  opposed  to  the  ftiisting  ec- 
clesiastical system  or  its  abuses.  The  four 
bishops  and  their  friends  on  the  sub-com- 
mittee agreed  to  the  proposed  reformations ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Twisse  and  his 
friends  made  no  proposals  antagonistic  to 
episcopacT.  The  court  party  was  stubborn 
aoainst  all  concession;  a  growing  party  on 
the  other  side  was  for  a  more  dirastic  treat- 
ment of  episcopacy.  The  lords'  attempt  to 
find  a  modiu  vhmdi  was  abandoned.  In 
the  commons  a  measure  was  introduced,  still 
not  attacking  episcopacy  as  such,  but  for  the 
suppression  of  cbaneriee  and  chapters.  John 
Ha^et,  afterwards  bishop  of  Corentry  and 
Lichfield  (a  member  of  the  sub-committee), 
was  put  forward  on  12  May  to  defend  the 
menaced  corporations  at  the  bar  of  the  house. 
The  house  called  for  Barges  to  speak  in  reply 
to  him,  which  he  did  on  the  same  afternoon 
at  an  hour's  notice.  His  speech  is  said  to  have 
contained  invectlTe ;  he  shared  the  puritan 
olgection  to  instrumental  music  in  church 
services,  and  made  a  point  of  the  dissolute- 
ness of  cathedral  singing-men.  At  the  close 
of  his  reply  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that, 
while  necessary  to  apply  the  cathedral  foun- 
dations to  better  purposes,  '  it  was  by  no 
means  lawful  to  auenate  them  from  public 
and  pious  uses,  or  to  convert  them  to  any 
private  person's  profit.'  This  acknowledg- 
ment was  afterwards  turned  against  him,  for 
he  himself  became  a  purchaser  of  alienated 
chapter  lands.  Burgee  declared  that  he  had 
spoken  in  haste ;  his  mature  judgment  was 
in  favour  of  the  right  of  the  state  to  apply 
to  its  own  purposes  the  lands  which  had  been 
assigned  for  the  support  of  offices  since  abo- 
lished. He  had  advanced  3,600/.  to  the 
parliament,  and  took  the  lands  in  payment. 
The  date  of  his  iesi|[nation  of  one  of  his 
livings  should  be  noticed :  he  ceased  to  be  a 
pli^ist  within  two  months  of  his  speech 
against  useless  dignities.  In  the  conflict  with 
the  king,  Burgee  disclaimed  altogether  the 
attitude  of  rebellion,  and  his  '  Vindication ' 
proves  his  case.  He  sided  with  the  parliament 
m  consequence  of  the  assurances  conveyed  in 
the  'proportions  and  orders '  of  both  houses 
on  10  June  1642,  viz.  that  anv  subsidies  re- 
ceived by  the  parliament  should  be  employed 
only  in  maintaining  '  thepiotestant  religion, 
the  king's  authority,  his  person  in  his  royal 
dignity,  the  free  course  of  justice,  the  laws  of 
the  land,  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 


privileges  of  pariiament,  against  any  form 
which  shall  oppose  them.'  For  a  shcnrt  time 
he  was  (according  to  Wood)  chaplain  to  £a- 
sez's  regiment  <n  horse.  Subsequent  pro- 
ceedings, at  a  time  when  the  parliament  was 
overridden  by  the  army,  he  openly  declared 
to  be  subversive  of  the  fdndamental  consti- 
tution of  the  kingdom.  Bursee's  name  stands 
thirty-second  on  the  list  of  uvinea  appointed 
bv  the  ordinance  of  12  Jane  1648  to  meet  at 
Westminster.  Twisse  was  named  in  the  or- 
dinance as  prolocutor.  On  8  July  the  as- 
sembly appointed  Burges  one  of  the  two 
assessors  or  vice-presidents,  and  as  Twisoe 
was  in  feeble  health,  and  John  White,  die 
other  assessor,  had  fits  of  gout,  on  Burgee, '  a 
veiy  active  and  sharpe  man '  (as  Baillie  calls 
Imn),  fell  a  good  deal  of  the  duty  of  keepinjp 
the  assembly  in  ordra,  at  least  nntU  the  1^ 
pointment  of  Charles  Herle  to  succeed  Twisse, 
who  died  19  July  1646.  Burges  was  also 
convener  of  one  of  the  three  committees  into 
which  the  assembly  divided  itself  at  the  be- 
ginning of  its  work.  His  liturgical  knowledge 
(he  had  a  fine  collection  of  the  various  issues 
of  the  common  prayer-book)  mav  be  traced, 
Mitchell  thinks,  in  the  composition  of  the 
'  Directory.'  Burges  was  one  of  the  few  who, 
in  164S,  opposed  the  imposition  of  the  'solenm 
league  ana  covenant,'  and  he  carried  his  o^ 
position  so  far  as  to  petition  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  heard  agunst  it.  He  was 
not  anxious  to  create  an  irreparable  brecu^ 
with  the  episcopal  party.  It  is  curious  to  find 
the  great  Lightfoot  on  this  occasion  abosin^^ 
Bu^ee  as  'a  wretch  to  be  branded  to  all  pos- 
terity, seeking  for  some  devilish  ends,  eithefr 
of  his  own  or  others,  or  both,  to  hinder  so 
great  a  good  of  the  two  nations.'  The  00m- 
mons  on  2  Sept.  suspended  Burses  fimn  the 
assembly  as  a  '  turbulent  doctor/  and  would 
notreaunithim  till  on  16  Sept.  he  had  made 
his  humble  apology.  However,  the  covenant 
was  not  signed  until  a  daose  had  been  in- 
serted, limiting  the  sort  of '  prelacy '  against 
which  it  was  aimed,  so  that  the  advocates 
of  a  reformed  episcopacy  coold  swallow  it. 
Having  once  taken  the  covenant,  Burges  re- 
vered Its  binding  obligation,  and  coulo  never 
be  prevailed  upon  to  renounce  it.  Four  shil- 
lings a  day  was  assigned  by  the  ordinance  to 
eacb  assemUy-man ;  but  uie  allowance  was 
paid  in  irregular  driblets,  and  Burges  was  one 
of  those  who  declined  their  share,  that  the 
poorer  members  micht  come  somewhat  better 
off.  On  12  March  1644  he  was  appointed  (on 
the  petition  of  the  common  councillors  of 
Lonaon,  December  1648)lecturerat  St.Paul's, 
with  a  pension  of  400/.  a  year,  and  the  dean's 
house  as  a  residence.  On  6  Feb.  1646  he  was 
ordered  to  give  up  Watford,  ^lien  the  king 
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I  brooght  to  trial,  Burgee  waa  the  foremost, 
«t  great  penonalriak,  in  proteating  against  the 
needing  with  his  usual  freedom  and  vigour. 
14  Jan.  1649,  the  day  precedinir  that  on 


iritich  the  king  was  bro\ight  from  Windsor  to 
1m  arraigned  before  the  high  court  of  justice, 
Barges  preached  at  Mercers'  Ohapel,  denounc- 
ing the  measure  in  the  strongest  twms.  He 
•Bd  bis  friends  had  taken  ap  the  cause  of  the 
latliament,  as  he  declared  m  the  '  Vindica- 
tiom,'  published  while  the  trial  was  in  pro- 
greoB,  'not  to  bring  his  majesty  to  jtistice  (as 
scBiie  now  speak),  but  to  put  him  m  a  better 
capacity  to  do  justice.'  About  1660  Bulges 
obtained  an  appointment  at  Wells  as  preacher 
in  the  cathedral.  In  July  1666  thne  waa  a 
warm  dispute  about  his  ezclusive  right  to 
officiate  tnere.  Burges  objected  to  an  ar- 
lansement  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Cvtnberfs  parish  were  to  bold  their  services 
in  the  catbedraL  The  ground  of  bis  olgeo- 
tion  does  not  appear ;  Stonghton  oonieetuies 
that  the  other  congregation  was  of  the  inde- 
pendent sort.  His  preaching  was  unwelcome, 
llieatizens  walked  up  and  down  the  cloisters 
all  sermon-time,  and  the  constables  bad  to  be 
called  in.  About  this  time  Bulges  invested 
his  property  in  the  purchase  of  alienated 
dmrch  lanoi,  includiiu^  the  manor  of  WeUs 
and  the  deanery  which  ne  rebuilt.  He  is  said 
to  have  behaved  with  great  rapacity,  to  have 
stripiped  the  lead  from,  the  catuedral,  to  have 
ttaea  tbe  proceeds  to  enlarge  the  deanery  in 
which  he  lived,  and  to  have  let  out  the  gate- 
booaeB  as  cottages.  At  the  Restoration  his 
investment  (for  which  he  had  been  offered 
over  12,000/.  in  the  previous  year)  was  taken 
frtnn  him  without  recompense.  Hence  he 
waa  lednced  to  want,  his  pension  was  gone, 
he  was  suffering  from  cancer  in  the  neck  and 
cheek.  He  stul  had  a  house  at  Watford, 
and  there  he  lived,  attending  the  church  in 
iriiich  he  had  formeiiv  preached ;  be  was  com- 
pelled to  part  with  bis  library  for  bread.  He 
made  appucation  to  Sir  lUchard  Browne,  lord 
mayor  of  London  in  1660,  who  promised  to 
provide  for  him  if  be  would  preach  a  recan- 
tation sermon  in  St.  Paul's,  and  on  his  refusal 
flung  him  a  gratuity  of  8/.  Oalamy  describes 
him  as  ejected  from  St.  Andrew's,  Wells 
(whid  is  the  cathedral) ;  this  must  have 
taken  place  before  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
He  was  a  worn-out  man,  yet,  but  for  his 
maladies,  he  might  have  kept  his  old  lead.  It 
was  his  hand  that  drew  up  the  '  Reasons '  of 
the  country  ministers  desiring  reforms  in  the 
ehuich  at  the  Restoration,  to  which  the  au- 
thorities turned  a  deaf  ear.  He  died  at  Wat- 
ford, where  he  was  buried  in  the  church  on 
9  June  1666.  He  was  married  and  left  a  son. 
By  his  will,  dated  Watford,  16  May  1666,  be 


bequeathed  bis  collection  of  ^raw-books,  the 
sole  treasures  saved  from  his  library,  to  his 
'dear  and  much-honoured  mother,  the  re- 
nowned university  of  Oxford.'  The  opposite 
writers  speak  of  him  with  a  bitterness  which 
may  be  explained  by  his  proceedings  at  Wells. 
Wood  gloats  over  his  miseries,  Echard  and 
Zachary  C^rsv  load  his  memory  with  re- 
proaches. There  was  a  spice  or  the  dema- 
gogue in  his  temper ;  he  had  the  popular  ear, 
and  liked  leadership.  Yet  in  ecclesiastical 
politics  he  was  for  moderate  measures ;  in  civil 
affiiirs  he  stood  as  the  consistent  advocate  of 
constitutional  freedom. 

He  published:  1.  'A  Chain  of  Qiaces 
drawn  out  at  leng^  for  Reformation  of  Man- 
ners,' 1^3|  12mo.  2.  '  A  New  Discovery  of 
Personal  Tithes ;  or  the  10th  port  of  men's 
cleere  gunes  proved  due,'  &c.,  1626,  8vo. 

3.  '  The  Fire  of  the  Sanotuarie  newly  un- 
covered, or  a  compleat  tract  of  zeal,'  1636, 
12mo  (this  was  answered  in  an  anonymons 
pamphlet,  <A  Whip,'  &&,  1648;  and  the 
pamphlet  answered  by  Frands  Quarles.in 
'  The  Whipper  Whipt :  being  a  reply  upon 
a  scandalous  pamphlet  called  The  Whip  abus- 
ing that  excellent  work,'  &c.,  1644,  4to). 

4.  '  Baptismal  Regeneration  of  Elect  In&nts 
professed  by  the  Onurch  of  England,  accord- 
ding  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Primitive  Church, 
the  present  Reformed  Churches,  and  many 

rticular  Divines  apart,'  Oxford,  1629,  4to. 
'The  First  Sermon  preached  before  the 
House  of  Commons  at  their  publique  Fast, 
17  Nov.  1640,'  1641,  4to(from  Jer.  1.  5,  pub- 
lished originally  with  a  sermon  by  Marshall ; 
it  ran  through  three  editions).  6.  '  A  Vin- 
dication of  the  Nine  Reasons  of  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  Votes  of  Bishops  in 
Parliament;  or  a  Reply  to  the  Answers  made 
to  the  said  Reasons  m  defence  of  such  votes,' 
1641,  4to  (this  is  anonymous,  but  is  given  to 
Burges  both  by  Wood  and  Calamy;  the 
'  Answers '  were  by  Bishop  Williams).  7. '  A 
Sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons,  5  Nov.* 
1641, 4to  (from  Ps.  kxvii.  10}.  8.  '  The  Ne- 
cessity and  Benefit  of  Washing  the  Heart, 
a  sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
30  March,'  1642,  4to  (from  Jer,  iv.  14). 
9.  '  The  Vanil^  and  Mischiefof  the  Thoughts 
of  an  Heart  Unwashed,  a  sermon  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  their  day  of  humilia- 
tion, 30  April,'  1646,  4to  (also  from  Jer.  iv. 
14 ;  this  and  the  preceding  were  reprinted  to- 
gether, '  Two  Sermons  preached  to  the  House 
of  Commons  at  two  publike  Fasts,'  &c.,  1646, 
4to).  10.  'The  Necessity  of  Agreement  with 
God ;  a  sermon  preached  before  the  House  of 
Peers,  29  Oct.,  being  the  monethly  Fast,' 
1646,  4to.  11.  '  Sion  College,  what  it  is  and 
doth.    A  Vindication  of  that  Society  agunst 
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Two  Pajiiriilete,'&c.  1648, 4to.  13.  'AYiu- 
dication  01  the  Ministers  of  Uie  Goa^  in  and 
•boat  London  from  th»  tunuBt  amsnions  out 
upon  their  former  actings  for  the  Farliaiiuiiti 
as  if  thej  womoted  the  bringing  of  the  Vbig 
to  capitsll  punishment,'  &c.,  1648,  4to  (Le. 
January  1649 ;  reprinted,  Calamy,  <  Cont.,' 
787 ;  '  Harl.  Miso.'^iL  612 ;  Scott's  edition  of 
SoBietB's  '  Tracts,'  y.  268).  13.  <  Oase  as  leo- 
twer  in  Paul's '  (Woos,  who  calls  it '  a  little 
Munphlet').  14.  'A  Oase  conoecning  the 
Buying  of  KriMps*  Lands,  with  the  lawful- 
ness thereof  and  the  difEorenoe  between  the 
contractors  for  the  sale  of  those  lauds  and  the 
corporation  of  Wells,'  1669, 4to  (amoag  those 
who  wrote  in  reply  was  Geonpe  Fox,  the 
quaker,  'An  Answer  to  Dr.  Buissss's  his 
book,  entitled  A  Oase  &c.,'  1659,  4to). 
16.  '  No  Sacrilege  nor  Sinne  to  aliene  or  pur- 
chase the  lands  of  Bishops  or  others,  wnose 
offices  are  abolished,'  2nd  edit.  1669,  Svo. 
16.  'No  Sacrilem  .  .  .  Cathedral  Lands  as 
snch,'  &C.,  3rd  eoit.  1660, 4to  (t&esethree  are 
auibstantially  the  same  tract,  saoeessiTely  re- 
vised ;  this  last,  published  after  Na  18,  has 
a  postscript  in  repljr  to  John  Pearson,  eiter- 
wBids  bishop  of  Chester).  17.  '  Prudent  Si- 
lence, a  sermon  in  Mercers-Ohappel  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  City,  14  Jan. l648,shew- 
ing  the  great  sin  and  mischief  of  deetaoving 
kings,'  1660,  Svo  (from  Amoa  t.  18 ;  ded> 
cated  to  Charlm  11,  and  also  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament).  18.  '  Seasons  showinffthe 
Necessity  of  Hisformation  of  the  Public  I>oo- 
trine,  Worslup,  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  Church 
Gkrvemment,  and  Discipline,  &o.,  offered  to 
Parliament  by  divers  Ministers  of  sundry 
counties  in  England,'  1660,  4to  (Baxter  says 
that  Surges  drew  up  these '  Seasons ; '  Pear- 
son and  Henry  Savage  replied  to  them). 
19.  '  Some  c^  the  Differences  and  Alterations 
in  the  present  Common  Prayer-Book  from 
the  book  established  by  the  Act  in  the  6th 
and  6th  of  Ed.  yi  and  1st  of  Q.  Elis.,'  1660, 
4to.  20.  'Antidote  against  Antisobrins' 
(Wood,  who  says  it  was  'printed  about 
1660').  Wood  mentions  also  sermons  on 
2  CSiTon.  XT.  2,  and  Ezra  x.  2,  S,  but  had  not 
seen  them. 

[Wood's  Athens  Ozon.  (Bliss),  iii.  681,  and 
Fasti;  Calam/s  Acoonnt,  1713,  p.  586 ;  Contin. 
1727,  ii.  736 ;  Neal's  Hist,  of  the  PuritanB,  Dub- 
lin, 1759,  ii.  366, 368,  iv.  832 ;  Palmer's  Nonconf. 
Memorial,  1803,  iii.  217 ;  GoUier'a  Eccl.  Hist. 
^arham),  1841, viii. 203 sq. 21S;  Marsden'sHist. 
Early  Puritans,  1860,  pp.  421,  441;  Stooghton's 
Bod.  Hist'Oh.  of  the  Conrmonwealth,  1867,  ii. 
320 ;  Hunt's  Beligious  ThoQKht  in  Engl.  1870,  i. 
207  sq.;  Maason's  Life  of  Milton,  1873,  iii.  11 ; 
Hook's  liTssof  the  Abps.  of  Cant.  (Laud),  187£, 
xi.  8S8  sq. ;  Mitchell's  Westminstar  Assembly, 


1888 ;  Oardiner's  BQst  of  EngL  1884,  Iz.  207 ; 
Sssaarsatshiie  Arohseologioal  3oc  Prooeediogs, 
xii.  iL  S7-41.  See  also  J.  0.  HaUivell's  CoUeo- 
tion  of  Pieces  in  Zunsnet  DialecU  p.  ^1 

Iff. 

,  BUBGESt  GEOSOE  (1786P-1864),cla»- 
sioal  scholar,  was  bom  in  a  reoote  station  in 
Bengal  about  1786.  His  £ather  dying  aoon 
after  his  birth,  he  was  sent  to  En^and,  and 
educated  at  the  Charterhouse  under  Dr. 
Saine.  Thenoe  he  proceeded  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambric^,  in  1802,  and  gained  a  scho- 
larship there  in  1803 ;  bejaxaduated  B.A.  in 
1807  and  M.A.  in  1810.  He  obtained  one  of 
the  membezs'  pizes  in  1808,  and  again  in 
1809.  At  Cambridge  he  acted  for  many  years 
as  a  ^vate  tutor ;  he  had  agreatroputation 
ftxe  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  is  said  to 
have  spoken  it  l^e  a  native.  He  once  had 
considarahlo  private  propeity,  but  lost  it 
through  necutatuHis  and  inwitiQflB.  Bishop 
Blomfield^  whom  he  had  attacked  with  great; 
aorimony,  procured  for  him,  thiou^  Lord 
Melbouime,  a  pension  of  lOOA  a  year  in  1841. 
Surges  was  a  tory,  and  his  politics  aj^earto 
have  insured  some  of  his  dassioal 'Cntuasms. 
When  in  1840  Lord  Brougham  tranriated  the 
'  De  Corona'  of  Demosthenes,  Barges  met  it 
with  a  long  review  in  the '  Times,  assailing' 
Brougham  as  well  as  his  translation  with  ex- 
treme virulence. 

In  his  own  dswical  writings,  although  his 
leaminf  was  great  and  his  critioism  acuta, 
he  was  led  away  by  his  arbitrary  and  queni/- 
lous  dissoit  from  rival  editors,  said  appeared 
to  regasd  emendation  more  as  an  exercise  ocf 
ingenuity  than  a  means  for  restoring  the  oA- 
ginal  texts.  He  was  a  frequent  contribator 
to  Yalpy's  'Classical  Journal,'  aad  in  its 
pages  constantly  attacked  Slomfleld,  who  r»- 
plud  in  the  '  Museum  Criticum,'  eadi  accus- 
ing the  other  of  plagiarism.  He  published 
the '  Tioades '  of  Euripides  in  1807 ;  the '  Ph<B- 
nissee '  in  1809 ;  the  'BupplioaB '  and  '  Prome- 
theus '  of  .^sohylus  in  1831 ;  he  translated 
the  Gbsek  'Anthology,'  and  Ute  bulk  at 
Plato,  for  Bohn's  dassioal  libru^,  in  1848  ; 
edited  Poppo's '  Prolecnmena,'  withoriticisms, 
in  1837;  translated  the  new  readings  in  Her- 
mann's posthumous  edition  of  .<£!schylus  in 
1848;  amd  edited  the  'Fragment  of  Henae- 
sianax'inlSSd.  Besides  these  dassioal  works 
he  wrote  and  dedicated  to  Byron  a  play  called 
'  Erin,  or  the  Cause  of  the  Greeks,'  by  'An 
Asiatifl  Liberal,'  in  1828 ;  and  also  wrote  a 
Mimphlet  on  the  ose  of  native  guano  in  1848. 
Burffee  used  to  contribute  to  the  'Gentle- 
mans  Mwazine,'  and  for  the  '  Era '  he  wrote 
a  series  of  p^Mrs  called  '  Hungry  Handless,* 
to  show  the  social  evils  of  exoessire  msp- 
chinery.    lie  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent 
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at  B&msgate,  and  died  11  Jan.  1864,  aged 

[Gent.  Hag.  3id  wr.  xvi.  26^9 ;  Athemenm, 
S  Jan.  1864;  Classical  Joaraal,  xliii.  204; 
X»eam  Critienm,  vii.  488;  British  Mtiseum 
Cktalogtu ;  Watt's  Biblioth.  Brit,  (where  he  is 
eeefoaed  with  the  B«7.  George  Bulges,  B.A.,  of 
Sl  John's  Oollsge,  Oambiidge^  who  died  in 
1«S»).]  A.  Q-s. 

BUBOES.  Sis  JAMES  BLAND  (aftei- 
wuds  Laxb)  (1762-1824),  politician,  -was 
ban  on  8  June  17^2.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Qeoige  BoTves,  whose  immediate  ancestors 
were  Berkshire  gentrr.  Georee  Barges  en- 
tered the  army,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
CoDodenby  capturing  the  standard  of  Prince 
Charles's  hiody-gnard,  borne  hj  the  Duke  of 
Athole.  He  contracted  a  romantic  marriage 
with  Liotd  Somerrille's  daughter.  After  ser- 
neea  in  Scotland  and  at  Gibraltar,  for  which 
Is  receiTsd  the  thanks  of  the  prime  minister, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  became  a  com- 
miwoner  of  the  Scottish  excise,  1761-8, 
and  afterwards  comptroUer-genend  of  the 
Seottifili  customs  from  1768  till  his  death, 

18  March  1786,  in  London. 

Bmges  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
mi  University  CoU^e,  Oxford.  On  leaving 
Oiford  in  1773  he  went  to  Europe,  visiting 
tile  Low  CSountries,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Fnooe,  and  Italv.  At  Rome  he  had  a  pri- 
nte  audience  of  Pope  Clement  XTV.  Be- 
nanin^  to  Encrland,  Burges  studied  law.  On 

19  Jane  1777  he  married  the  Hon.  Elizabeth 
Sod,  dangbter  of  Lord  Wentworth.  He 
vig  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  the 
•one  y^ur,  and  was  now  appointed  a  oom- 
aisnoner  in  bankruptcy.  Aus.  Burges  dying 
ia  diildbirth  two  years  after  her  mamage, 
in  1780  Barges  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
Oolonel  Motttolieu,  baron  de  Saint  Hypo- 
lite,  by  w^hom  he  had  ten  children.  He  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Pitt,  and  at  a  dinner  at 
BoTgea^s  a  passage  of  arms  occurred  between 
Pitt  and  Chbbon,  which  led  to  the  indignant 
ntirement  of  the  historian.  In  1782  Bulges 
was  offered  the  appointment  of  minister  to 
ttocourtofWaraaWj  which  he  declined.  The 
tAetoB  of  the  sinking  fimd,  usually  asso- 
asted  with  the  name  of  Pitt,  was  actually 
oig^oated  by  John  Lamb,  the  friend  of 
BiUMBB,  and  the  latter  unfolded  the  project 
to  &e  statesman.  Pitt  warmly  expressed 
Iks  oblk;ation  he  was  under  for  the  fi- 
Madal  detaila  furnished  him  on  Lamb's  be- 
U£  "When  the  existence  of  Pitt's  ministry 
WM  threatened  in  consequence  of  the  oppo- 
Btion  to  the  mutiny  bill,  Burges  virtually 
saved  it  by  the  discovery  that  the  mutiny 
Ul  was  not  necessarily  a  money  bill,  and 
taat  many  instances  had  occoned  of  mutiny 


bills  being  first  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

In  1787  Buives  was  returned  to  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Helston  in  ComwalL  He 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  favour  of  Warren 
Hastings  during  the  early  days  of  the  im- 
peachment, and  whUe  his  attitude  gained  him 
the  lasting  friendship  of  Hastings  it  lost  him 
for  a  time  the  favour  of  Pitt.  At  the  close 
of  Sheridan's  speech  Burges  was  put  forward 
by  Pitt  to  answer  him,  but  the  house  was  im- 
patient. The  following  day  Pitt  himself 
greatly  astonished  the  house  and  his  Mends 
0^  attacking  Hastings.  Burges  insisted  on 
dividing  thehouse,  however,  but  was  defeated 
by  175  to  68  votes.  Burges  intervened  to 
prevent  a  duel  between  Burke  and  General 
Caillaud,  whom  the  former  had  accused  of 
the  deliberate  murder  of  an  Indian  prince. 
In  May  1788  Burges  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
for  an  account  of  the  money  expended  on  the 
trial  of  Warren  HastingSjandhe  was  cordially 
supported  bjHtt.  Shendan  and  Burke  were 
extremely  mdignant  with  Burges,  but  his 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixt^  to 
seventeen.  Subsequently,  when  Shendan 
made  his  great  speech  on  the  Oude  Begums, 
Burges  was  unwise  enough  to  obtrude  upon 
the  House  once  more  matters  of  finance,  a  step 
for  which  he  was  severely  and  sarcastically 
rebuked  by  Burke. 

Burges  steadily  supported  Wilberfoice  in 
his  anti-slavery  agitation,  and  rendered  valu- 
able assistance  in  mitigating  the  horrors  of 
the  Middle  Passage.  He  also  prepared  a 
bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  condution  of 
prisonei's  for  debt;  but  although  he  twice 
carried  it  past  the  second  reading  it  was  on 
both  occasions  lost  through  the  opposition  of 
the  legal  profession.  At  the  time  of  Pitf  s 
pecuniary  embarrassment  Barges  contributed 
1,000/.  towards  the  payment  of  his  debts. 
In  1789  the  Duke  or  Leeds  offered  him  the 
post  of  under-secretary  of  state  in  the  foreign 
department,  which  Burges  accepted.  In  his 
new  office  he  initiated  many  useful  reforms, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Thurlow  succeeded 
in  disposing  of  delicate  questions  with  Na- 
ples and  Honduras.  On  the  resignation  of 
the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Burges  offered  to  retire 
with  his  chief,  but  Pitt  persuaded  him  to  re- 
main. In  consequence  of  a  double  return  for 
the  borough  of  Helston  at  the  general  election 
of  1790  a  parliamentary  committee  was  ap- 

g)inted  to  mquire  into  the  circumstances,  and 
ur^es  lost  his  seat ;  but  he  still  remained  at 
the  foreign  office.  It  appears  from  the  Buives 
papers  that  the  dagger  which  Burke  usedin 
the  House  of  Commons  on  a  memorable  occa- 
sion was  one  supplied  to  him  by  Burges.  War 
was  at  this  time  believed  to  be  imminent. 
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and  Pitt  requested  Burees  to  write  a  pamr 

phlet  to  prepare  the  public  mind.  Pitt  em- 
phatically told  the  French  envoy  that  Eng- 
land would  support  Holland  if  attacked  by 


author  of  a  treatise  on  '  The  Law  of  Insol- 
vency/  a  romantic  poem  in  twelve  cantos 
entitled  '  The  Dragon  Enight '  (1818),  and  a 
work  purportinff  to  contain  <  Reasons  in  favour 


France.  As  tne  result  of  a  discoTery  acci-  of  a  New  Tnouuation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ' 
dentally  made  bv  Burges  this  was  fully  ex-  |  (1819).  He  idso  wrote  a  number  oi  tues  uad 
pected ;  but  the  danger  ultimately  blew  over.  ;  satiriaJ  poems,  as  well  as  a  aeries  of  letters 


When  the  doctrines  of  the  author  of  '  The 
Rights  of  Man'  began  to  be  propagated 
among  cert^  classes  in  England,  Burges 
wrote  to  his  friend,  Colonel  Simcoe,  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  tipper  Canada,  that '  the 
venr  first  opportunity  will  be  laid  hold  of  to 
make  an  example  of  these  libellers  and  trea- 
sonable propagators  of  French  principles.' 

Bulges  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
when  the  privy  seal  was  temporarily  placed 
in  commission  during  Earl  Spencer's  absence. 


under  the  signature  of '  Alfred.  He  wrote,  in 
conjunction  with  Cumberland,  a  sacred  poem 
entitled  '  The  Exjodiad '  (1807-8).  Burges 
and  another  undersecretary  of  state  of  con- 
genial tastes  and  opinions  were  the  founders 
of  the '  Sun '  newspaper,  beg^un  with  the  sano- 
tion  of  Pitt. 

In  1810  Bursee  lost  his  wife,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  his  friend  Cumberland  died,  and  in 
1812  his  son,  Wentworth  Noelj  waa  killed  at 
Burgos.  In  1812  Burgee  married  for  a  third 
In  August  1794  he  was  offered  his  choice  of  j  time,  his  wife  being  L^dy  Margaret  Fordyce, 
going  as  minister  to  Copenhagen  or  to  Swit-  daughter  of  the  Ean  of  Balcarrea,  and  widow 
zerluid,  the  object  being  to  appoint  anew  un- '  of  Alexander  Fordyce  [q.  v.]  Burges  had 
der-secretary  in  his  room.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  ,  formed  an  attachment  in  his  youth  for  his 
Qrenville,  Burges  declined  both  appoint-  j  third  wife,  then  Lady  Margaret  Lindsay ;  but 
ments.  Burges  was  thrown  into  frequent  con-  |  the  young  lover  was  sent  abroad,  and  out  of 
tact  with  the  royal  family.  His  epigrams  and  this  attachment  sprang  the  universally  ad- 
poems  especially  attracted  the  attention  of  the  mired  ballad  of  '  Auld  Robin  Gray,'  Burges 
Princess  Elizabeth,  and  she  prepared  a  series  being  the  young  Jamie  of  this  poem,  which 
of  drawings  -with  her  own  liand  to  illustrate  was  written  by  Lady  Marmret  s  sister,  the 
his  poetical  effusion, '  The  Birth  and  Triumph  i  Lady  Anne  Barnard  [q.  v.]  Lady  Burges  died 
of  Love,'  I  in  1814. 


During  the  serious  riots  of  1796  in  London, 
Pitt,  Nepean,  and  Burges  were  the  only  pub- 


In  1821  Burges  came  into  possession  of  the 
estate  of  his  friend  John  Lamb,  and  assumed 


lie  officials  who  daily  appeared  at  the  govern-   by  royal  license  the  name  of  Sir  James  Lamb. 


ment  offices.  Burges  received  at  this  time 
marks  of  approval  of  his  official  acts  from 
abroad,  among  them  being  the  gift  of  a  fine 
diamond  snuffbox,  of  the  value  of  400/.,  from 
the  Empress  Catherine  11,  presented  to  him 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  always  been  a 


He  died  on  11  Oct.  1824.  In  character  he  is 
represented  as  belonging  to  the  type  of  the 
old  English  gentleman. 

[Selections  from  the  Letten  and  Correspon- 
dence of  Sir  James  Bland  Barges,  Bart.,  with 
Notices  of  his  Life,  ed.  Hutton,  1886 ;  The  Birth 


good  friend  of  Russia.    In  1795  Burges  re-  |  and  Triumph  of  Love.  1796 ;  Richard  the  First, 


tired  from  the  foreign  office  to  make  room  for 
a  personal  friend  of  Lord  Grenville.  He  re- 
ceived a  baronetcy,  and  had  aL>o  conferred 
upon  him  the  sinecure  title  and'post  of  knight 
marshal  of  the  royal  household,  with  renuun- 
der  to  his  son. 

Burges  now  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  who  took  a  ffreat 
interest  in  a  portentous  achievement  of  Bur- 
ges, entitled  '  Richard  the  First.'  This  vo- 
luminous poem  consists  of  eighteen  books, 
written  in  the  Spenserian  metre  (2  vols.  1801). 
Burges  was  also  a  playwright,  and  two  of  hig 


1800;  Sir  J.  B.  Burgee's  Dramas,  3  vols.  1817  ; 
Sir  J.  B.  Bnrges'B  Dragon  Knight,  1818 ;  Anaoal 
Register,  1824.]  G.  B.  S. 

BURGES,  JOHN  (1746-1807),  physi- 
<»an,  was  bom  in  London  in  1746,  ana  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  and  Christ  Chorch, 
Oxford.  The  dates  of  his  degrees  are  B.A. 
1764,  M.A.  1767,  M.B.  1770,  M.B.  1774.  He 
became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
1775,  was  censor  six  times  between  1776 
and  1797,  and  an  elect  1797.  He  held  office 
as  physician  to  St.  Gboige's  Hospital  front 
1774  to  1787.  As  his  health  was  delicate,  he 
did  not  attempt  general  practice.    He  gave 


pieces  were  produced  on  the  stage.  The  one  several  gratuitous  lectures  on  scientific  sab- 
entitled  '  Riches '  was  an  adaptation  of  Mas-  j  jects.  His  chief  occupations  were  the  study 
singer's 'City  Madam.'  The  other  was 'Tricks  j  and  the  collection  or  the  materia  medica. 
upon  Travellers.'  The  author  wrote  six  other    In  forming  his  collection  he  received  much 

Suiys,  the  best  a  comedy  named  '  The  Crusa- ;  assistance  from  his  relative.  Sir  James  Blaud 
ers,'  being  a  representation  of  German  life  in    Burges  [q.  v.],  sometime  under-secretary  in 
a  somewhat  distant  age.  Burges  was  also  the  '  the  foreign  office.     At  his  death,  in  1807, 
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he  left  his  collection  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Brande, 
vbo  ia  1809  presented  it  to  the  College  of 
PhjadaoA.  It  has  since  been  considerably 
inoreaBad  by  gifts  and  purchases. 

[Himli^&OoU.  of  PbTC.  il  307,  from  a  manu- 
■eant  memoiz.  of  Dr.  Btuges,  by  E.  A.  Brande, 
a  tw  ColIsgeXihniiy.] 

BUKGES,  MARY  ANNE  (1763-1818), 
lothoress,  the  yoongest  daughter  of  Gfeorge 
Barges,  comptroller-general  of  the  customs, 
Scotland,  by  nis  wife,  the  Hon.  Anne  Which- 
nonr  Somerrille,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh, 
6  Dec  1763.  She  was  a  lady  of  excellent 
virtiMS,  and  her  accomplishments  included 
Qreek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  with 
«»niaSwedish  and  G^erman  (Introd.  to  Oood 
hUent,  10th  ed.  p.  iv).  In  geology  she  had 
(special  delight,  and  being  a  friend  of  De 
Luc's,  aha  took  a  large  share  in  his  last  pub- 
lication. In  botany  she  was  proficient,  and 
•he  also  prerared  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
Bntish  Lepidoptera  (which  does  not  seem  to 
hire  been  printed),  iUustrating  it  with  her 
own  hand.  In  muuc  she  was  as  skUful  in 
eompoeition  as  in  execution,  and  yet  she  did 
■ot  neglect  domestic  duties.  In  1800  she 
honglLt  out  anonymously  the  book  by  which 
she  is  known,  'The  Progress  of  the  Pilgrim 
Qood  Intent,'  which  is  in  effect  a  continua- 
don  of  the  'Hlgrim's  Progress,'  Good  In- 
tent being  the  great>-grandson  of  Christian's 
ddeet  son.  Miss  Burges  in  her  preface  asks 
John  Banyan  to  look  with  paternal  regard 
mon  the  labours  of  his  descendant.  It  went 
£ough  three  editions  in  1800,  four  more 
in  1801,  with  three  in  Dublin  and  two  in 
Gharlestown  (America)  in  the  same  year,  and 
it  had  a  third  American  issue,  from  Salem, 
in  1802.  Shortly  after  publishing  this  book 
Mias  Barges,  who  was  living  at  her  own 
boiMe,  Asnfield,  near  Honiton  (Introd.  p.  iv), 
where  she  enjoyed  an  easy  income  (t6.  p.  vi), 
was  afflicted  with  much  ill-health.  She  died 
(HI  10  Aug.  1813,  aged  49  (Ui.  p.  iv),  and  was 
buzied  at  Awliscombe.  Alter  her  death  her 
bnther.  Sir  James  Bland  Lamb  [q.  v.]  [see 
BiTBeia,  Bat  Jaheb  Blass],  brought  out  a 
new  edition  of  her  '  Good  Intent,'  disclosing 
the  aathoiahip,  and  there  was  a  tenth  edition 
in  1833.  She  was  one  of  her  brother's  regu- 
hr  correspondents. 

[I^od.  to  Good  Intent,  10th  ed.  1822,  pp. 
ir-Tii,  Preface,  p.  zii ;  prirste  information ; 
Eatton's  Bland  Burgee  Papers  18M.]      J.  H. 

BUBOES,  WILLIAM  (1827-1881), 
ndiitect,  was  bom  on  2  Dec.  1827,  and  was 
tfas  son  of  WiUiam  Burges,  civil  engineer. 
He  matricnlated  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don, and  attended  lectures  on  engineering 
tt  King's  College,  London ;  hut  his  decided 


taste  for  architecture  led  to  his  entering,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  the  office  of  Edward 
Blore,.the  architect  [q,  t.j,  and  in  1849  the 
ofltce  of  Digby  .Wyfttt.  About  this  period  a 
great  impetus  had  been  given  to  the  study  of 
medieval  architecture,  and  to  this  subject 
Burges  applied  himself  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm. He  visited  Normandy,  and  sub- 
sequently Belgium,  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  making  numerous  drawings  and  mea~ 
j  Burements  of  buildings,  &c.  In  1866  Biuges 
gained  the  first  award  in  the  international 
competition  for  Lille  Cathedral,  and  about 
this  time  the  works  of  decoration  at  the 
Salisbury  chapter-house  were  planned  and 
carried  out  chiefly  by  him.  In  1869  he  de- 
signed the  cathedral  of  Brisbane  (Qneens- 
land),  and  rebuilt  the  east  end  of  Waltham 
Abbey  Church.  In  1862  he  prepared  his  de- 
signs for  the  cathedral  at  Cork,  the  most  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  building  which  he  ever 
carried  out.  Three  years  later  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Marquis  of  Bute  on  the  restora- 
tion and,  practically,  the  rebuilding  of  Cardiff 
Castle.  About  the  year  1876  he  began  his 
restoration  of  Castle  Cocb,  a  medieaval  ruin 
near  Cardiff.  Burges  was  also  engaged  in 
the  alteration  and  adornment  of  Worcester 
College  Chapel,  Oxford,  and  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  college  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
of  Ripon  grammar  school,  of  the  Speech 
Room  at  Harrow  School,  and  of  other  build- 
ings. He  prepared  remarkable  designs  for 
the  New  Law  Courts  in  the  Strand,  and  for 
the  decoration  of  St.  Paul's  Gathednd,  which 
were  not,  however,  officially  accepted.  Be- 
sides these  works  he  designed  a  great  quantity 
of  jewellery,  furniture,  and  other  objects 
which  were  executed  under  his  immediate 
superintendence.  Burges  had  a  strong  pre- 
ference for  French  gothic,  and  possessed  a 
very  considerable  antiquarian  knowledge. 
Ihe  designs  made  by  him  for  original  build- 
ings were  characterised,  as  has  been  well  re- 
marked, '  by  force  and  massiveness  of  general 
style  and  composition,  combined  with  great 
picturesqueness  of  detail.'  Although  he  had 
not  the  extensive  practice  of  several  archi- 
tects contemporary  with  him,  his  work  was 
always  distinguished  by  its  originality,  and 
bore  the  distinct  impress  of  his  own  personal 
thought  and  taste. 

Burges  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  British  Architects,  and  was  elected  s 
few  months  before  his  death  an  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  wrote  several  papers 
on  architectural  subjects,  and  published  in 
1870  a  volume  of  his  architectural  drawings. 
His  death  took  place  at  his  house  in  Melbury 
Road,  London,  on  20  April  1881.  He  be- 
queathed to  the  British  Museua  a  selection 
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gnm  his  illuminated  manuscripts  and  an- 
tiquities, the  latter  consisting  prindpaUy  of 
European  and  oriental  armour. 

[TraDenctions  of  the  Boy.  lD8t.  of  Brit.  Aldli- 
teets,  1881-2;  Academy,  30  April  1881;  Athe- 
luenm,  80  April  1881 ;  British  Architect,  29  April 
1881 ;  Bnilder,  30  April  1881, 10 liaj  18842Pp. 
688,  684.]  W.  ir. 

BUBQESS,  ANTHONY  0».  1652),  di- 
vine, was  a  son  of  a  schoolmaster  at  Wat- 
ford, hut  not  related  to  Cornelius  Burgess  the 
minister,  or  John  Burgess  [q^yO  his  prede- 
cessor at  Sutton  Coldndd.  He  entered  St. 
John's  CoUego,  Camhridge,  in  1638,  and  be- 
came fellow  of  Emmanuel.  Here  he  was  a 
tutor  of  the  famous  John  Wallis,  who  men- 
tions him  with  respect  in  the  autobiographical 
notes  prefixed  to  Heame's  edition  of '  Lang- 
toft.'  He  became  vicar  of  Sutton  Coldfield, 
Warwickshire.  During  the  civil  war  he  took 
refuge  in  Coventry,  and  lectured  the  parlia- 
mentary garrison.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  ejected  from  Sutton  Coldfield, 
and  lived  at  Tam worth.  The  bishop  of  Lich- 
field (Hacket)  is  said  to  have  bM[ged  him  to 
conform,  declaring  that  he  was  nt  to  be  pro- 
fessor at  a  university. 

He  published  various  separate  sermons, 
including  a  funeral  sermon  on  Thomas  Blake, 
which  Wood  had  not  seen,  bat  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  1.  ^  Vin- 
diciee  Legis,  a  Vindication  of  the  Moral  Law 
.  .  .  (against  Antinomians)  in  twenty-nine 
lectures  at  Lawrence  Jury,'  1646.  2.  '  The 
True  Doctrine  of  Justification  asserted  .  .  . 
(against  Arminians,  &c.),  in  thirty  lectures 
at  Lawrence  Jury,' 1648.  8.  '  Spiritual  Re- 
fining'(120  sermons),  1662.  4.  vExpository 
Sermons  (146)  on  the  17th  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John,'  1666.  6. '  The 
Scripture  Directory  ...  a  Practical  Com- 
mentunr  upon  the  whole  third  chapter  of  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
to  whicJi  is  annexed  the  Godly  and  Natural 
Man's  Choice,  Sec,'  1669.  6.  'Doctrine  of 
Oriiginal  Sin  asserted,'  1669. 

[Palmer  and  Oalamy,  iii.  850 ;  Wood's  Atheim 
(rails),  iii.  432;  Chronicle  of  Peter  de  Langtoft 
(Hearne),  1725,  L  czlviii;  Sylvester's  Baxter, 
iii.  98.] 

BURGBSS,  DANIEL  (1645-1718),  pres- 
byterian  minister^as  bom  at  Staines,  Mid- 
dlesex, in  1646.  His  father,  Daniel  Burgess, 
who,  after  holding  the  livings  of  Staines  and 
of  Sutton  Magna,  Wiltshire,  was  appointed 
rector  of  CoUingboume  Duels,  Wiltshire, 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother  Isaac  Bur- 
gess, high  sheriif  of  the  county,  was  ejected 
in  1662,  and  was  probably  the  author  of  the 


sermon  on  EccL  xii.  1  (1660,  fol.)  mentioned 
bj  Watt  andAllibone.  Borgess  was  placed 
under  Busby  at  Westminster  School  in  1664, 
and  entered  commoner  of  Magdalen  HaD, 
Oxford,  in  1660.  He  studied  hard,  bat  did 
not  graduate,  declining  to  conform.  The 
statement  that  he  took  mders  at  Oxford 
needs  confirmation ;  deacon's  orders  he  may 
have  had,  but  more  probably  only  the  license 
of  a  presbytery.  Leaving  the  nniversi^,  he 
acted  as  domestic  chaplain  to  Foyl  of  Chute, 
Wiltshire,  and  afterwards  to  Smith  of  Ted- 
worth.  In  1667  Soger  Boyle,  first  earl  of 
Orrery,  lord  president  of  Munster,  took  him 
to  Ireland,  where  he  remained  seven  years. 
He  was  head  master  of  the  school  founded 
by  Lord  Orrery  at  Charleville,  co.  Cork, 
and  had  pupils  from  the  Irish  nobili^  and 
gently.  He  afterwards  acted  as  chaplain 
to  Lady  Mervin^ear  Dublin  [P  Susanna, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Balfour,  widow  or 
Baron  Glenawley  (d.  Atnnl  1679),  and  wife 
of  Henry  Mervyn  of  Trelick,  county  ^Nrone 
(Aboebaix,  Lodge's  Peerage  ^IrelmdA.78d, 
ii.  300).]  He  was  ordained  hjr  the  Dublin 
presbytefy.  At  Dublin  he  married.  In  1674 
his  fathers  state  of  health  took  him  to  Marl- 
borough :  he  preached  there  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  was  sent  to  Marlboroogh 
gaol.  He  came  to  London  in  his  fortieth 
year  (1686),  and  ministered  to  a  large  congre- 
gation at  a  hired  meeting-place  in  Bryoj^ 
Street,  Covent  Ghtrden.  He  had  influential 
friends ;  the  Countess  of  Warwick  chose  him 
as  tutor  for  her  grandson,  the  future  Lord 
Bolingbroke ;  in  July  1688  Rotheram,  one 
of  the  new  barons  of  ezdiequer,  took  him 
as  his  chaplain  on  the  Oxford  circuit  (letter 
in  6th  Hep.  of  Hitt.  Mamueriptt  Cammia- 
tion,  p.  378 ;  Burgess  is  described  as  '  a  man 
of  extraordinary  npe  parts '),  and  m  1696  he 
preached  the  funeral  sermon  for  the  Countees 
of  Banelagh.  His  congregation  moved  in 
1696  to  a  meeting-house  in  Russell  Court, 
Dmry  Lane,  and  in  1706  a  meeting-house 
-was  built  for  him  in  New  Court,  Carey  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Before  it  was  paid  for 
difierences  arose  in  his  congpregation,  ending 
in  a  laive  secession  frum  his  ministry.  On 
1  March  1710  tlie  Sacheverell  mob  gutted 
Burgess's  meeting-house,  and  made  a  bonfire 
of  its  pulpit  and  other  fittings.  The  govem- 
ment  ofierod  a  reward  of  100^.  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  rioters,  and  repaired  the  build- 
ing'. Burgess's  fame  as  a  preacher  was  great, 
and  his  exuberant  animation  was  something 
new  in  the  London  pulpit.  He  was  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  pitn  and  vivacity  at  a 
time  when  a  d^  dignity  was  beginning  to  be 
exacted  of  preachers  as  a  virtue.  Swift,  who 
admits  his  ability,  unjustly  taxes  him  with 
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mixing  nnctioii  mth  'incoherence  and  ri- 
ktUi7'(ra<lsr,  10  Sept  1709).  Tom  Brown, 
idio  takes  his  Indian  to  Ruisell  Court,  deals 
chiefly  with  the  congregation,  but  his  hint  of 
Borgeas's  'pop-gun  way  of  deliTery'  is  in  har- 
mony with  nu  style  of  composition.  It  is  full 
of  efMgnon,  terse,  quaint,  clear,  and  never 
weaniwglesH  or  dulL  Caolfield  reproduces  a 
earioos  c<mtemporary  print  of  Burgees  and 
Ua  eongregation.  Among  current  stories  of 
Us  palpit  wit  1^  best  is  that  whid)  makes 
him  say  that  the  Jews  were  called  Israelites 
keeaoM  Ghod  did  not  choose  that  his  people 
Aoold  be  called  Jacobites.  His  very  sensiple 
diaoomae  on  'Foolish  TaUdng  and  Jesting 
described  and  condemned'  (Eui.  t.  4),  IGQi, 
Ifimo,  is  of  moment  in  view  of  his  own  prao- 
tiee  and  repute.  Briefly,  he  contonds  that 
'bo  jesting  is  lawful  but  what  is  medicinal, 
lad  natoratiTe  of  spirits  for  nobler  thoughts ' 
(p.  60).  In  theology  he  was  CalvinisticaL 
Burgeae'e  last  years  were  damped  by  the 
defection  from  his  flock  and  by  sickness. 
'If  I  must  be  idle,'  he  said,  'I  had  lather  be 
idle  tmder  ground  than  idle  above  ground.' 
He  died  on  26  Jan.  1713,  and  was  buried 
on  81  Jan.  in  iJie  church  of  St.  dement 
Danea.   Matthew  Henry  preached  his  funeral 


Of  Bmrgesa's  publications  Bogue  and  Ben- 
nett giTB,  after  Henry,  an  imperfect  list  of 
dubrtr-two  without  dates,  beginning  with 
'Soliloqmee,'  which  he  printed  in  Ireland, 
md  ending  with  a  Latin  defence  of  noncon- 
tonnit^,  'Appellatio  ad  Fratres  exteros.' 
Among  his  works  are:  1. 'A  Gall  to  Sinners,' 
16893^0  (written  at  the  request  of  Baron 
TtiilJtiHiiiiii.  for  the  use  of  condemned  crimi- 
nek).  S. '  Seaa<mable  Words  for  English  Pro- 
tertantB,'1690,4to.  a  '  The  Characters  of  a 
Godly  Man,' 1691,  Sva  4.  '  Eighteen  Direo- 
tiona  fcff  Saving  Conversion  to  God,' 1691,  8to. 
6l  'The  Death  and  Rest,  Resurrection  and 
WwnrrI  Portion  of  the  Saints '  (Dan.  ziL  13), 
1603, 12ma  6.  '  A  Discourse  of  the  Death 
nd  Besurreetion  of  good  Men's  Bodies,'  1693, 
8»Ou  7.  '  The  ConfirmingWork  of  Religion,' 
lem,  8vo.  8. '  The  Sure  Way  to  Wealth  . . . 
even  while  Taxes  rise  and  Trades  sink,'  169S, 
9m.  9. 'RulesforhearingtheWordofGod,' 
tc,  2nd  ed.  1698, 8vo.  10.  '  Holy  Union  and 
Holy  Contention,  &c.'  1696,  Bvo.  11. '  Rules 
nd  Motives  to  Holy  Prayer,'  1696,  Bvo. 
12.  'GkoaaDn;  or  Counsel  to  the  Rich,'  1697, 
Sto.  is.  '  The  Golden  Snuffers '  [Ex.  xxxvii. 
S3],  1697, 13mo  (a  &vourite  illustration  with 
him,  see  Fooluh  Talkinff,  p.  9a  This  was 
die  first  sermon  pireache«l  to  the  Societies 
far  the  Befbrmation  of  Manners).  He  super- 
ntended  the  third  edition  (?  1681)  of  Robert 
Fleming's  '  The  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture.' 


The  famous  whig  tract,  'The  Craftsmen:  a 
Sermon  .  .  .  composed  by  the  late  Daniel 
Bursess,  and  intended  to  lie  preached  by  him 
in  we  High  Times,  but  prevented  by  the 
Burning  of  his  Meeting  Mouse,'  in  '  Indep. 
Whi^,'  iL  2S6,  and  gepaiately,  2nd  ed.  1720, 
8to,  is  by  Thomas  Gordon.  Burgees  married 
a  Mrs.  Briscoe,  and  had  two  daughters  and 
a  son. 

Dahibk  BvBOBas,  M.  A.  (d.  Februaiyl747), 
son  of  Daniel  Burgess  (d.  1718),  seems  to 
have  had  the  status  of  a  minister,  for '  Daniel 
Burgees'  appears  among  the  signatures  to 
the  non-subscribers'  adyices  for  peace  at 
Baiters'  HaU,  10  March  1719 ;  but  in  1702  he 
received  a  government  appointment,  and  in 
1714  was  sent  to  Hanover  as  secretaiy  and 
reader  to  the  Princess  Sophia.  He  held  the 
same  post  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Calamy, '  of  his  own  head '  made 
the  first  motion  to  Viscoimt  Townshend  for 
an  English  re^fium  daman,  which  was  paid 
(600/.  half-yearly)  through  him  from  April 
1723.  He  published  'A  Letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbu]^,  occasioned  by  his  Son's  Lettw 
to  the  Earl  of  Halifax,'  1716,  8vo  (anon.) ; 
and  'A  Short  Account  of  the  Uoznan  Senate,' 
1729, 4to. 

gleniy*!  Funeral  Sermon  fbr  Burgcsa,  1718 ; 
017*8  CoDtinuation,  1727,  p.  872 ;  Walker's 
Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  171 4.  ii.  92  (wrongly 
numbered  94),  886,  878;  Palmer's  Honconf. 
Hemozial,  1802,  pp.  298, 880;  Frot.  Diss.  Mag. 
voL  vi. ;  Bogue  and  Bennett's  Hist,  of  Dissen* 
ters,  1809,  ii.  270  seq. ;  Salmon's  Chron.  Hist. 
1783,  p.  820;  T.  Brown's  Works,  9th  ed.  1760, 
iii.  100;  Caolfleld's  Portraits,  1819,  i.  82; 
Calamys  Hist,  Account  of  my  ovn  Life,  2nd  ed. 
1830,  iL  465  seq.;  Walter  Wilson's  MSa  in  Dr. 
Williams's  library.]  A.  O. 

BUBOESS.  HENRY,  LL.D.  (1808- 
1886),  divine,  bom  in  1808,  was  educated  in 
the  Disaentii^  College  at  Stepney,  where  he 
obtained  a  high  standing  in  Hebrew  and 
classical  leammg.  After  ministering  to  a 
nonconformist  congregation,  he  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1860  and  priest  in  1861  by  Dr. 
Lee,  bishop  of  Manchester.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  at  Glasgow  University  in  1861 
and  that  of  Ph.D.  at  the  university  of  G^t- 
tingen  in  the  following  year.  He  held  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Clifton  Reynes,  Buckings 
namshhw,  from  1854  to  1861,  when  he  was 
appointed  by  the  lord  chancellor  to  the  vicar- 
age of  St.  Andrew,  Whittlesea,  Cambridge- 
shire,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  theolo- 
gical learning.  Iliat  benefice  he  held  till  bis 
death  on  10  Feb.  1886. 

Hia  principal  works  are :  1.  A  translation 
from  the  Syriac  language  of  the  '  Metrical 
Hymns  and  Homilies  of  St.  Ephrem  Syrua, 
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with  Philclogical  Notes  and  Dissertations 
on  the  Syrian  Metrical  Chorcli  Literature,' 

2  Tols.  1836.    2.  '  The  Country  Miscellany,' 

3  vols.  1886-7.  8. '  Poems,'  1860,  dedicated 
to  the  Man^oness  of  Bute.  4.  Translation 
of  the  'Festal  Letters  of  St.  Athanasius,' 
1862,  a  work  ■which,  after  being  long  lost  in 
the  original  Greek,  was  recovered  in  an  an- 
cient Syriac  version,  and  edited  for  the  Ox- 
ford '  Library  of  the  Fathers '  by  the  Rev. 
H.  G.  Williams.  5.  '  The  Reformed  Church 
of  England  in  its  Principles  and  their  legi- 
timate Development,'  1869.  6.  '  Essays, 
Biblical  and  Efccleaiastical,  relating  chiefly 
to  the  Authority  and  Interpretation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.'  7. '  The  Art  of  Preaching 
and  the  Composition  of  Sermons,'  1881.  He 
prepared  the  second  edition  of  Kitto's  '  Cy- 
clopeedia  of  Biblical  Literature,'  and  he  was 
for  some  years  editor  of  the '  Clerical  Journal ' 
(1864-68)  and  the  '  Journal  of  Sacred  Lite- 
rature.' 

[Olmes,  16  Feb.  1886;  Men  of  the  Time  (1884), 
189  ;  Crockford's  Clerical  Directory  (1882),  161.] 

T.  C. 

BURGESS,  JOHN  (1568-1686),  whoheld 
a  unique  position  in  the  so-called  puritan 
section  of  the  English  clergy,  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Camhridge,  and  gra- 
duated at  that  university  as  B.A.  in  1686. 

From  his  having  been  rector  of  the  small 
living  of  St.  Peter  Hungate  in  Norwich  as 
early  as  1690,  when  he  can  hardly  have  been 
more  than  twenty-seven  years  old,  it  may 
be  conjectured  that  he  ^vas  a  Norfolk  man. 
When  proceedings  were  taken  against  Cart- 
wright  and  his  supporters,  and  tne  rigour  of 
the  dominant  party  in  the  church  began  to  be 
felt  by  all  except  the  narrowest  conformists, 
Burgess,  whose  sympathies  were  all  with  the 
puritan  party,  threw  the  responaibility  of 
choosing  what  course  he  should  adopt  upon  his 
congregation  at  Norwich.  For  himself  he  ac- 
cepted loyally  the  position  which  Cartwright 
hs!a  taken  up  at  the  first — for  the  surplice  and 
the  cross  in  baptism,  they  were  not  tmkno- 
fut,  they  teere  inexpedient.  From  that  posi- 
tioii  Burgess  never  departed  through  his  life; 
with  him  it  was  always  a  question  of  degree; 
the  ceremonies  at  one  time  might  be  so  in- 
expedient as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  church  that 
•dopted  them,  at  another  so  unimportant  the 
one  way  or  the  other  that  they  were  not 
worth  <£sputing  about.  In  the  one  case  it 
was  a  man's  duty  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all 
things  rather  thui  submit  to  them,  in  the 
other  case  it  was  his  duty  to  submit  for 
peace  sake  and  to  avoid  schism  or  strife. 
With  this  view  of  the  case  he  left  himself 
in  the  hands  of  his  congregation ;  if  they 


would  not  be  scandalised  by  his  'wearing  the 
surplice  and  osin^  the  ceremonies,  he  would 
conform;  if  their  consciences  would  be 
wounded  by  his  submission,  be  would  not. 
They  answered  that  if  he  wore  the  «nrpliee 
'they  would  never  profit  by  his  ministry,' 
and  accepting  the  vewlict  he  resigned.  Very 
soon  they  aU  Wtterly  regretted  their  deci- 
sion, but  it  was  too  late. 

Not  long  after  this  Burgess  removed  into 
the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  had  for  his  dio- 
cesan William  Chadderton,  who  was  trans- 
lated from  CSiester  in  1696.  Here  he  held 
some  benefice  the  name  of  which 'has  not 
been  ascertained,  and  Chadderton  aaems  to 
have  left  him  unmolested  during  iiie  re- 
mainder of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

Throughout  the  first  year  after  James  Ps 
accession  the  nonconformist  party  gave  the 
kingno peace.  Onl6Julylfl04aproclamatJon 
was  issued  requiring  all  ministers  to  conform 
to  the  new  book  of  ecclesiastical  canons  be- 
fore the  last  day  of  November  following.  The 
nonconforming  clergy  were  much  dictrewed 
and  alarmed,  and  it  is  clear  that  Burgws  was 
regarded  as  aleadingman  amongthu  consoien- 
tionsly  disaffected.  While  the  convocation  was 
delibmtting  on  the  canons  he  was  called  upon 
to  explain  the  ground  he  took  and  to  prewdi 
before  the  king  at  Gh«enwicfa  on  19  June  1604. 
Burgess  chose  his  text  from  Psalm  ezxii.  8,  0. 
The  sermon  was  a  poor  perfomaaoe  and 
somewhat  offensive  in  its  tone,  bat  cme  pas- 
sage seems  to  have  provoked  the  king  beyond 
measure,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  why. 
Burgess  likened  the  coremonies  to  Follio's 
glasses, '  which  were  not  worth  a  man's  life 
or  livelihood,'  and  for  this  and  othnr  ex- 
pressions he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  He  was 
not  kept  long  in  prison  ;  on  sending  a  written 
copy  01  his  sermon  with  a  most  hnmUe  letter 
of  submission  to  tbe  king  and  another  to  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council,  he  was  released, 
though  he  tells  us  he  was  '  of  mind  either  to 
refuse  subscription  ...  or  else  to  be  as- 
sured by  the  bishop  .  .  .  that  there  was  no 
such  variation  in  the  doctrine  or  intention  of 
the  church  as  [he]  and  others  suspected.' 
With  this  view  he  drew  up  his  '  Apology,' 
which  was  addressed  to  Bishop  Chadderton, 
and  sent  to  him  in  manuscript;  another 
copy  was  presented  to  the  king  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Jermyn  of  Rushbrooli,  Simolk,  wlxnn 
Burgess  calls '  mine  honorable  friend.'  Burgess 
evidently  was  proud  of  this  performance ;  the 
pamphlet  was  circulated  somewhat  widely, 
and  Dr.  Covell,  afterwards  subdean  of  Lin- 
coln, was  ordered  to  prepare  an  answer, '  and 
thus,'  says  Buigess, '  that  writing  wliicn  was 
private  became  public  without  my  know- 
ledge of  it;  but  no  man  can  truly  say  that  in 
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that  book  I  say  anything  at  all  to  prove  these 
eeremoiuee  umawrul  to  be  used,  whateyer 
be  thete  said  against  the  urging  of  them.' 
When  the  day  appointed  for  suBscribing  to 
the  canons  amTeid,  Burgess  refused,  resigned 
kis  liring,  and  was  silenced;  thereupon  he 
left  England  and  retired  to  Leyden,  where 
for  the  next  aix  or  seven  years  he  studied 
medicine  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
jhjnc.  He  seems  to  have  returned  to  Eng- 
uad  in  1612  or  1618 ;  in  June  of  the  latter 
jetr  James  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  imiversity 
of  Ouabridge  complaining  that  he  had  been 
tiknred  to  take  the  d^pree  of  doctor  of  physic 
without  subscription  to  the  three  articles  of 
the  86th  canon,  branding  him  as  one  '  who 
upon  a  humour  or  spirit  of  faction  or  schism 
qioetatising  troja  his  orders  and  ministry, 
wh  betaken  himself  to  the  profession  of 
phjac'  The  university,  in  consequence  of 
the  king's  letter,  passed  a  statute  enacting 
that  none  should  take  the  doctorate  in  any 
fcculty  without  previously  subscribing.  The 
king  had  not  yet  done  with  him.  Burgess 
hid  taken  up  his  residence  in  London,  and 
by  a  stretch  of  the  royal  prerogative  he  was 

Cented  firom  practising  physic  in  Lon- 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  in  holy 
ocders.  Hereupon  he  removed  to  Isleworth, 
ud  here  he  rapdly  acquired  a  very  large  and 
hurative  practice.  Sir  Theodore  Mayeme, 
the  great  court  physician,  warmly  derended 
him,  and  among  other  illustrious  patients 
vas  Lucy,  countess  of  Bedford,  who  for  a 
time  was  so  much  under  his  influence  that 
Donne,  in  one  of  his  letters,  complains  that 
Bnigeas  had  induced  her  ladyship  to  treat 
Um  with  coldness  at  a  time  when  he  sorely 
needed  her  help.  In  June  1616  Bacon  wrote 
toVUliers  snggesting  that  he  should  intercede 
br  Bnrgess  with  the  Ung,  saying  that  the 
toot  was  then  prepared  to  subscribe,  de- 
nied to  resume  his  ministry,  and  that  there 
*i8  some  talk  of  the  benchers  of  Oray's  Inn 
(hooong  him  as  their  preacher.  It  does  not 
upesr  that  he  ever  was  chosen,  but  he  was 
owted  to  a  preachership  at  Bishopsgate,  and 
til  months  afterwards  he  was  offered  and 
he  accepted  the  liviog  of  Sutton  Coldfleld 
■tt  Warwickshire,  which  had  been  resigned 
by  Dr.  Chetwynd  on  his  promotion  to  the 
iianery  of  Bristol  in  July  1617.  On  the  5th 
of  dnt  month  he  preached  at  Paul's  Cross, 
•here,  writes  Chamberlain  to  Carleton, '  Mr. 
Seeretary  (Winwood)  and  Lis  lady  were  pre- 
MBt,  and  as  great  an  auditory  as  hath  been 
Mn  there.  .  ,  .  For  my  part,  he  adds, '  I  can 
^toorer  nothing  so  extraordinary  in  him  but 
"psaau.'  BuTffess's  friends  in  London  were 
lot  pleased  at  nis  removal  to  the  country; 
perhaps  they  thought  that  he  might  have 


expected  higher  preferment  if  he  remained 

near  the  court.    He  himself  had  reason  to 

know  that  James  I  never  loved  him,  and  that 

j  there  was  nothing  to  expect  fromroyal  favour. 

I  "When  Sir  Horatio  Vere  went  out  to  engage 

in  the  war  of  the  F^tinate  in  162(X  Bur- 

I  gess  accompanied  him  as  his  chaplam ;  he 

I  does  not  seem  to  have  remained  long  with 

j  the  English  force,  and  he  was  succeeded 

by  his  mtuie  son-in-law.  Dr.  Ames.      In 

January  1626  Bishop  Morton  collated  him 

to  the  prebendal  stall  of  Wellington  in  the 

cathedral  of  Lichfield,  which  he  subsequently 

resigned  for  that  of  Hunsacre  in  the  same 

church. 

At  Sutton  Ooldfield  he  continued  to  reside 
till  the  end  of  his  life,  being,  as  Wood  tells 
us, '  held  in  much  respect  among  the  godly.' 
On  10  July  1627  Burgess  was  one  of  fifty- 
nine  Cambridge  men  who  incorporated  at 
Oxford, '  at  which  time  liberty  was  allowed 
to  him  by  the  venerable  congregation  that 
he  might  study  in  the  public  library,  being 
then  a  conformist  to  the  church  of  England.' 
Four  years  al'ter  this  he  published  lus  last 
work,  '  An  Answer  Rqoyned  to  that  much 
applauded  Pamphlet  of  a  Namelesse  Author, 
bearing  this  Title,  viz.  "  A  Reply  to  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's General  Defence  of  three  nocent  Cere- 
monies, &c."  .  .  .  Published  by  his  Ma- 
iestie's  special  command,  London,  4to,  1631.' 
The  book,  though  the  subject  is  worn  out  and 
repulsive,  is  a  pathetic  and  generous  one,  and 
the  preface,  in  which  he  glances  at  his  pre- 
vious career,  is  characterised  by  great  earnest- 
ness and  nobility  of  sentiment. 

Burgess  died  31  Aug.  1635,  aged  74, '  or 
thereabouts,'  as  Wood  says,  and  was  buriediu 
the  chancel  of  Sutton  Coldfleld  church,  where 
a  monument  exists  to  his  memory.  He  seems 
never  to  have  quite  relinquished  his  medical 
practice,  for  as  late  as  August  1634  he  was 
admitted  an  extra  licentiate  of  the  College 
of  Physicians.  Possibly  this  may  have  been 
no  more  than  a  complimentary  degree.  In 
the  preface  alluded  to  above  he  boasts  '  I  have 
parted  with  more  profit  by  taking  up  Con- 
formity and  a  Benefice  than  any  man  in 
England  hath  done  by  hia  Inconformity  and 
loss  of  his  benefice ;  therefore  it  was  not  a 
benefice  that  drew  me  on.' 

Burgess  married  Dorothy,  daugliter  of 
Thomas  Wilcox,  whoso  works  he  edited  in 
folio  in  1624.  By  her  he  had  at  least  tliree 
daughters,  oue  married  to  Dr.  William  Anics 

S.  v.],  nonconformist  dlvinp ;  one  to  Willinm 
ill,  masterof  the  school  at  Sniton  Col  Itic'd  : 
a  third  to  one  Sherman,  of  whom  nothiiiL''  i>i 
known.  Healsohad  ason,  I'r.  .rolin  l'>iirL'f-<- 
of  Sutton  Coldfleld,  wlio^-e  '  medical  common- 
places '  are  preserved  iu  Sloane  MS.  l'."0. 
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[Wood's  AtheiUB  Ojeod.  (Bliss),  i.  691,  ii.  641, 
647,  iii.  800;  Fasti,  ii.  434;  Heylyn's  Hi»t.  of 
Preabyt.  377,  880 ;  Cal.  of  State  Papeni,  Dom. 
Ser.  1603-10,  p.  127;  Cooper's  Annals  of  Cam- 
bridge, iii.  69.  60  ;  Ussher  s  Works  (Elrington), 
xvi  338;  Court  and  Times  of  James  I,  i.  262, 
808,  424,  ii.  28  ;  Bacon's  Lotters  (Spedding),  t. 
873,  878;  Le  Neve's  Fasti;  Arthur  Wilson's 
James  I,  anno  16i)3-20;  Donne's  Letters  4to, 
1664,  218;  Burgess's  Ansver  Bejoyned,  4to, 
1681,  Preface,  14  et  seq. ;  Munk's  Coll.  of  Phys. 
i.  201  ;  MS.  of  Burgess,  sermon  (in  the  -writer's 
possession)  preached  at  Greenwich — it  is  incom- 
plete.] A.  J. 

BUBQESS,  JOHN  (d.  1671),  ejected 
minister,  was  the  son  of  a  Devonshire  clergy- 
man and  8  graduate.  He  obtained  the  rectory 
of  Ashprington,  DeTonshire,  on  the  sequestra- 
tion of  John  Lethbridge  (d.  2  Sept.  1666).  It 
is  remarkable  that  on  Burgess's  ^ection  in 
1662  the  patron,  Edward  Giles  of  Bowden, 
gave  him  the  next  presentation,  which  Bur- 
gess disposed  of  for  5001.  He  removed  to 
Dartmouth  to  reaide  with  Allen  Geare,  M.  A., 
ejected  from  St.  Saviour's  (d.  December  1662); 
and  afterwards  to  London,  where  he  had  a 
daughter  married  to  Thomas  Brooks.  He 
livM  at  Hackney,  where  he  and  others  kept 
up  a  small  private  congregation;  and  at  Is- 
lington, where  he  had  a  boarding-house  con- 
ned»d  with  John  Singleton's  school.  He  was 
probably  an  independent.  Calamy  calls  him 
a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities.  He  died  in 
1671.  Philip  Henry  gives  an  account  of  his 
fiineral  at  Islington  on  7  Sept.  1071,  attended 
by  over  a  hundred  ministers. 

[Calamy's  Account,  1713,  p.  242;  Continua- 
tion, 1727,  p.  282 ;  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the 
Clergy,  1714,  p.  292;  Palmer's  Nonconf.  Memo- 
rial, 1802,  ii.  8  ;  Univ.  Theol.  Mag.  1803,  p.  184; 
Lee's  Diaries  and  Letters  of  Philip  Henry,  1882, 
p.  242.1  A.  G. 

BURGESS,  JOHN  CART  (1798-1863), 
flower  and  landscape  painter,  bom  in  1798, 
•was  a  gfrandson  of  the  portrait-painter,  Wil- 
liam Burgess  ('/.  1812)  [q.  v.l  He  commenced 
the  profession  as  a  painter  of  flowers  and  fruit 
in  water-colours,  and  first  exhibited  at  the 
Boyal  Academy  three  flower  pieces  in  1812 ; 
at  that  time  residing  at  46  Sloane  Square, 
Chelsea.  He  also  exhibited  in  Sufl'olk  Street 
and  at  the  British  Institution.  His  works 
were  much  admired,  and  in  brilliniicyand 
beauty  of  execution  rivalled  those  of  VanHuy- 
Bum.  Murryingat  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  the 
requirements  of  a  growing  family  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  painting  for  tlie  more  lu- 
crative occupation  of  teaching,  and  for 
many  years  he  held  a  prominent  pos-itiou  as 
a  master.     Among  liis  pupils  he  numbered 


several  members  of  the  royal  family.  Bur- 
gess died  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Mr.  John 
Buivess,  Leamington,  on  20  Feb.  1863.  In 
1811  he  published  a  book  on  flower-painting 
and  a  treatise  on  perspective  which  haigcme 
through  several  editions.  Two  studies  by  niii 
are  in  the  British  Museum. 

[Bedgrave's  Dictionary  of  Artists  (1878X1 

L.F. 

BURGESS,  RICHARD  (1796-1881), 
biblical  scholar,  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated, 
and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1820,  priest 
1823,  by  Dr.  Yemon-Harcourt,  archbishop 
of  York.  In  1828  he  was  domestic  chaplain 
to  Lord  Aylmer,  and  chaplain  to  the  English 
residents  at  Geneva.  In  1831  he  beMme 
chaplain  to  a  Church  of  England  congrega- 
tion at  Rome.  He  was  made  rector  of  Upper 
Chelsea  in  1836.  He  continued  his  incum- 
bency for  twenty-five  years.  In  1861  a  testi- 
momal  worth  1,200^  was  presented  to  him 
by  his  parishioners  and  friends.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, on  behalf  of  the  crown,  presented  him 
in  1869  to  the  rectory  of  Homingsheath- 
with-Ickworth,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
the  prebendal  stall  of  Tottenhall  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1850. 
He  died  onl2  Aprill881  at  Brighton,  Med  86. 
Burgess washonorary  secretary  to  theroreign 
Aid  Society,  honorary  member  of  the  Eoyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Pontifical  Archaeological 
Academy  at  Rome,  and  for  eight  years  the 
honorary  secretary  to  the  London  Diocesan 
Board  of  I'Mucation.  He  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  national  education, 
and  wrote  several  pieces  on  national  schools, 
school  teachers,  education  by  rates  or  taxes, 
besides  letters  to  Sir  James  Graham,  Sir 
George  Grey,  Dr.  Hook,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on 
kindred  subjects.  Hewasavoluminouswriter. 
In  addition  to  a  variety  of  sermons,  his  chief 
works  are :  1. '  Description  of  the  Circus  on 
( he  Via  Appia  near  Rome,  with  some  account 
of  the  Circensian  Games,'  Loud.  1828,  trans- 
lated into  Italian  in  11329  by  Giuseppe  Porta. 
2. '  The  Topography  and  Antiijuities  of  Rome, 
including  the  recent  discoveries  made  about 
the  I'orum  and  the  Via  Sacra,'  2  vols.  Lond. 
1831.  3.  'Jjoctures  onthelnsufficiencyof Un- 
revealed  Religion,  and  on  the  succeeding 
influence  of  Cljristianity,delivered in  theEng- 
1  ish  Chapel  at  Rome,'  Ix)nd.  1832.  4. '  Greece 
and  the  Lovant,  or  Diarj'  of  a  Summer's  Ex- 
cursion,' 2  vol?>.  Loud.  1835.  6.  'An  Enquiry 
into  the  state  of  t  lie  Church  of  England  Con- 
gi-egations  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Switza> 
land,'  Lond.  1860.  6. '  Sermousfor  the  Times,' 
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Lond.  1851.  7. '  The  Confessional,'  Lond. 
1862.  8, '  Constantinople,  and  Greek  Chris- 
tianity,' Lend.  1855,  9. '  A  City  for  the  Pope, 
«the  Solution  of  the  Roman  Question,'  Lond. 
1860. 

[Cooper's  Hen  of  the  Time  (10th  edit) ;  Brit. 
VoE.  Cat. ;  Times,  19  April  1881.]  J.  H. 

BTJBGESS,  ■raOMASO?.  1786),  painter, 
received  his  ait  education  at  the  St.  Martin's 
lAne  academy,  and  on  becoming  in  1766  a 
member  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Ar- 
tiato,  aent  to  its  ezhihitions  numerous  por- 
traits, conyersation-pieces,  and  studies  of 
▼azious  life.  In  1778,  when  Hying  in  Kemp's 
Bow,  Chelsea,  he  was  represented  for  tne 
first  tame  at  we  Boyal  Academy  by  three 
pietuies, '  WHliam  the  Conqueror  dismounted 
by  his  ^dest  Son,' '  Hannibal  swearing  En- 
mity to  the  Romans,'  and  'Our  Saviour's 
Appearance  to  Mary  Magdalen.'  He  afte> 
wards  exhibited  a  portrait  of  himself  and 
tumte  landscapes,  ia  1786  appeared  'The 
Death  of  Athelwold,'  his  last  contribution 
to  the  Academy.  Aa  a  teacher  Burgess 
attained  a  high  reputation,  and  for  some  tune 
kept  a  drawing  school  in  Maiden  Lane  which 
had  conaidexaole  success. 

[Bedgrave's  Dietionaiy  of  Artists  (1878), 
^  62.]  (i.  Q. 

BtTEGESS,  THOMAS  (1784P-1807), 
painter,  a  son  of  William  Burgess  (d.  1812) 
fq.  Y.l,  and  grandson  of  Thomas  Burgees 
01. 1786)  [a.  T.],  made  his  first  appearance  at 
the  Boyal  Academy  in  1802,  when  he  contri- 
buted 'Market  Qardener's House  at  WaUmm 
Green.'  In  1803  he  exhibited  'Landscape  and 
flowers ; '  in  1804, '  Ruins  of  a  Fire  in  Soho ,-' 
aadin  1805  and  1806,  <  Derbyshire  and  Devon- 
shire Views.'  Of  a  delicate  constitution,  he 
was  attacked  with  consumption,  and  died  at 
his  father's  house  in  Sloane  Square,  Chelsea, 
on  23  Not.  1807,  aged  23,  an  artist  of  great 
promise. 

[Redgrave's  Cictionaiy  of  Artists,  1878,  p.  62 ; 
Gent.  Mug.  Ixxvii.  ii.  1177.]  Q.  O. 

BUBGESfi^THOMASjD.D.  (176ft-1837), 
BOcceesively  bishop  of  St.  David's  and  Salis- 
bury, bom  18  Nov.  1766,  was  the  son  of  a 
grocer  of  Odiham  in  Hampshire.  He  was 
sent  in  1763  to  Odiham  grammar  school,  and 
thence  in  1768  to  WLadiester.  In  1775  he 
became  a  scholar  of  Corpus  C^iristi  CoUege, 
Oxford.  In  1777,  while  still  an  under- 
naduate,  he  re-edited  Burton's  'Fentalog^a.' 
fie  took  his  B.A.  on  17  Dec.  1778,  won  a 
priae  eesay  in  1780,  published  a  new  edition 
of  Dawes^  'Miscellanea  Critica,'  which  won 
tat  him  the  friendship  of  Tyrwhitt,  and  iu 


1782  took  his  M.A.,  and  became  a  tutor  of 
his  college.  In  1783  he  was  elected  a  fellow. 
In  1784  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest 
byBishopComwaUofWinchester.  Inl785he 
was  appointed  examining  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Shute  Barrington  of  Sab8bury,and  was  pre- 
bendary of  Salisbury,  1787-1803.  Up  to  1791 
he  remained  at  Oxford,  publishing  various 
classical  works ;  but  he  gradually '  turned  his 
attention  to  sacred  studies ' — learnt  Hebrew, 
and '  imbibed  deep  and  serious  views  of  divine 
truth.'  He  assisted  in  the  promotion  of  Sun- 
day schools  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  wrote 
a  pamphlet  against  slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
(1788),  and  became  the  friend  of  Hannah 
More  and  other  members  of  the  evangelical 
party.  In  1791  Bishop  Barrington  was  trans- 
lated to  Durham,  and  Burgess,  still  his  chap- 
lain, quitted  Oxford  for  the  north.  In  Sep- 
temb^  1791  he  was  appointed  by  the  bishop 
to  one  of  the  valuable  prebends  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  and  in  1795  to  the  '  sweet  and 
delightful '  living  of  Winston  in  the  same 
county.  In  Nov.-Dec.  1798  he  held  the 
prebend  of  Islington  at  St.  Paul's.  In  1799 
lie  married  a  Miss  Bright.  He  continued  to 
^vrite,  and  took  a  prominent  share  in  re- 
ligious and  educational  movements.  In  June 

1803  his  old  friend  Addington,  then  prima 
minister,  appointed  him  bishop  of  St.  David's. 

The  bishopric  of  St.  David's  was  at  that 
time  hardly  worth  IfiOOl.  a  year,  and,  being 
regarded  merely  as  a  stepping^^tone  to  nirther 
promotion,  its  occupantig  not  unfrequently 
completely  neglected  the  duties  of  their  office. 
But  Burgess's  continued  tenure  of  his  Durham 

Erebend  gave  him  an  adequate  income,  and 
e  devoted  himself  with  such  zeal  to  the 
reformation  of  his  diocese  as  to  make  a  deep 
mark  on  the  history  of  the  Walsh  church. 
He  found  the  clergy  ill  educated,  careless  of 
their  duties,  often  drunken  and  immoraL 
The  livings  were  too  poor  to  attract  uni- 
versity men,  and  a  year  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Ystradmeurig  was  thought  enough 
to  qualify  a  youth  fresh  from  uie  plou^ 
and  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  English 
language,  for  holy  orders.  Burgess's  first  stop 
to  improve  classical  education  was  to  license 
four  grammar  schools,  at  which  seven  years' 
study  was  required  before  ordination.    In 

1804  he  established  the  'Society  for  Pro- 
moting CJhristian  Knowledge  and  (Dhurch 
Union  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's,'  which 
aimed  at  raising  the  standard  of  classical 
education,  at  providing  English  and  Sun- 
day schools  for  the  poor,  at  spreading  reli- 
gious books,  and  at  tounding  hbraries  and  a 
superannuation  fund  for  the  poorer  clergy. 
Before  long  the  bishop  began  to  collect  sub- 
scriptions with   a  view   to  establishing  « 
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TOoperly  equipped  college  on  the  Oxford  and 
Ciunbridge  model,  for  the  education  of  his 
clergy,  both  in  general  subjects  and  in  theo- 
logy. He  regularly  set  aside  part  of  his  in- 
come for  the  purpose,  andperstuded  many  of 
his  clergy  to  devote  a  tenth  of  their  small 
means  to  the  same  object.  By  1820  he  had 
collected  1 1,000/.,  and,  havingobtained  grants 
from  the  kinf  and  the  universities,  in  18:^2 
he  laid  the  foundation-etone  of  St.  David's 
College  at  Lampeter  in  Cardiganshire.  His 
translation  to  another  see  occurred  before  the 
college  was  opened  in  1827 ;  but  he  continued 
to  watch  over  it  with  the  greatest  interest, 
and  left  in  his  will  considerable  legacies  to 
an  institution  which  he  regarded  as  the  chief 
work  of  his  life,  and  whidi  has  had  an  im- 
portant influence  in  spreading  higher  educa- 
cation  in  Wales. 

_  Meanwhile  Burgess  continued  to  perform 
his  duties  'with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  best 
ages  of  Christianity.'  ELis  confirmations  and 
ordinations  were  conducted  with  a  careful- 
ness quite  remarkable  at  that  time.  By  a 
large  personal  sacrifice  of  fines  for  renewing 
leases,  he  permanently  increased  the  income 
of  his  see.  His  attendance  at  Eisteddfodau 
showed  his  desire  to  approach  the  national 
sentiment  of  his  flock,  and  he  refused  to  in- 
duct clergy  ignorant  of  "Welsh  into  Welsh- 
speaking  parishes.  In  1804  he  took  a  promi- 
nent share  in  establishing  the  Bible  Society. 
In  182S  he  drew  up,  at  the  kiiu^s  command, 
a  plan  for  the  foundation  of  the  Boyal  Society 
01  Literature,  of  which  he  was  the  first  presi- 
dent. He  still  found  time  for  copious  literary 
work,  conaisting  of  charges,  sermons,  devo- 
tional treatises,  grammars,  radiortations  to 
the  study  of  Hebrew,  fragments  of  biblical 
criticism,  of  controversial  theology  and  e^ 
clesiastical  politics,'  and  attempts  at  eccle- 
siastical history.  At  one  time  he  wrote 
tracts,  which  essayed  to  prove  the  Pauline 
origin,  the  'evannlieal'  aoctrine,  and  the 
inckpendence  of  Itome  of  the  old  British 
chun^.  At  another  he  attempted  to  vindi- 
cate the  authenticity  of  1  John  t.  7  against 
more  powerful  critics  than  himself.  He 
wrote  and  spoke  in  parliament  against  the 
catholic  claims.  Between  1814  and  1820  he 
denounced  the  unitarians  in  a  long  series  of 
tracts.  For  several  years  in  succession  he 
exhausted  the  patience  of  theBoral  Society  of 
Literature  by  a  demonstration  tnat  the  newly 
discovered  treatise  '  De  Doctrina  Christiana ' 
could  not  be  written  by  Milton,  because  its 
orthodoxy  on  the  question  of  the  Trinity  was 
more  than  doubtful.  In  nearly  all  that  he 
wrote  Buif^ees  had  some  cheri^ed  principle 
or  opinion  to  defend,  for  the  sake  of  which 
he  threw  away  discretion  and  impartiality,  j 


During  his  loiu;  career  he  published  more 
than  a  hundred  works ;  a  list  of  which  can 
be  found  in  Harford's  'Life'  (appendix  and 
ch.  xxziiL),  and  which  occupy  more  than 
fifteen  pages  of  the  Briti^  Muaeum  Cat^ 
logue. 

In  1826  Burgees  was  translated  to  th« 
richer  see  of  Salisbury,  and  left  some  of  his 
most  important  worl^  at  St.  David's  in  an 
unfinished  state.  But  his  health  needed  an 
easier  post,  and  the  complaints  of  his  in- 
attention to  formal  business  in  his  new  see 
show  that  at  the  age  of  nearly  seventy  his 

freat  activity  was  beginning  to  abate.  He, 
owever,  made  his  mark  upon  his  new  diocese, 
as  well  as  on  his  old  one.  In  1829  he  fought 
desperately  the  last  battle  against  catiiolic 
emancipation  by  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, published  in  the  newspapers,  and  by 
a  violent  harangue  in  the  House  oi  Lords. 
He  established  m  Salisbury  a  church  union 
society,  analogous  to  tJiat  in  St.  David's,  and 
showed  great  energy  in  visiting,  confinning, 
educating,  and  ordaining.  For  several  years 
he  sufieied  from  weakness  of  vision,  and  in 
18S6  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit. 
His  health  now  rapidly  sank.  He  still  had 
enough  energy  to  protest  in  1 886  against  Lord 
Mellwume's  Irish  church  policy.  He  died 
on  Sunday,  19  Feb.,  and  was  buried  at  Salis- 
bury on  27  Feb.  1837. 

Paiford's  Life  of  Bishop  Burgess.]  T.F.T. 

BUB01SS,TH0MAS,D.D.  (1791-1864), 
catholic  welate,  was  bom  in  Lancashira 
I  Oct.  1791,  and  educated  at  Ampleforth, 
where  he  became  a  professed  monk  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict  13  Oct.  1807.  In  1880 
he  was  secularised,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Father  Edward  Metcalfe  he  endeavoured  to 
raise  up  a  new  collegiate  establishment  at 
Prior  Fork,  near  Bath.  After  he  had  stayed 
there  some  time  Bishop  Baines  transferred 
him  to  Canni^^n,  then  appointed  him  to 
the  charge  of  Portland  Chanel,  Bath  (1882), 
and  finally  ordered  him  to  Monmouth.  Qin 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hendren,  the  first 
bishop  of  Clifton,  Burgees  was  elected  to 
succeed  him,  and  was  consecrated  27  July 
1851.  His  death  occurred  at  Westbury-on- 
Tiym  27  Nov.  1854. 

[Tablet,  Deeembar  1864,  pp.  760,  77S,  788  ; 
Catholic  Directoiy  (1854),  77;  Oent.  Ma^.  new 
ser.  zliii.  109;  Olivet's  Catholie  Beligion  io 
ComTall,  2S5.1  T.  C. 

BURGESS,  WILLIAM  (1749  ."-1812), 

inter,  son  of  Thomas  Burgess  (Ji.  1786) 
.  v.],  achieved  his  first  success  as  early  as 
61,  when  he  was  awarded  a  premium  by 
the  Society  of  Art*.    '  He  exhibited  portraits 
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■ad  conTersation-pieces  ■mth  the  free  Society 
of  Artkts  in  1769  and  1771,  and  at  the  Royw 
Academy,  commencing  in  1774,  portraits  in 
dialk,  gmAll  whole-lengths,  groups,  "  Gipsy 
Boy  and  Girl,"  and  occasional  undscape 
■news.  He  last  exhibited  in  1799.'  Like  Ks 
&tber,  he  was  probably  better  known  as  a  suo- 
eeasfVil  teacher  of  drawing,  in  which  occnpa" 
lian  he  made  more  money  than  by  his  pic- 
tores.  Burgess  died  in  Sloane  Square,  Chel- 
sea, on  12  May  1812^8*  the  age  of  68.  He 
was  the  &ther  of  H.  W.  Burgess,  landseape- 
pamter  to  William  IV. 

[Bedgrave's  Dictionary  of  Artists  (1878),  p. 
«2;  Gant.  Mag.  Inxii.  i.  601.]  G.  G. 

BUBGESS)  WHiLIAM  (1765  P-1818J, 
engraver,  in  conjunction  with  his  son,  Hil- 
kiui,  published  a  set  of  prints  of  the  Lincoin- 
diire  churches,  and  of  Lincoln  and  Ely  ca- 
thedrals. To  the  profession  of  an  artist  he 
united  tint  of  a  baptist  minister,  and  pre- 
sided over  a  congregation  of  that  sect  at 
Fleet  in  Lincolnshire  for  twenty  years.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  controversial  pamph- 
let cm  the  works  of  Br.  Adam  Clarke.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Fleet  on  11  Dec.  1813,  in 
his  fifty-ninth  year  (Oent  Mag.  Izxziii.  ii. 
701). 

[Bedgiave'i  Dictionary  of  Artists  (1878), 
p.  «2.]  G,  G. 

BURGESS,  WILLIAM  OAKLEY 
(1816-1844),  messotint  eng^ver,  was  the 
■on  of  the  parish  surgeon  of  St.  Giles-in'^the- 
Fields,  L(mdon.  He  was  bom  in  1818,  and 
early  in  life  became  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Goff 
I^^OD,  the  mezxotint  engraver,  with  whom 
he  iwnained  until  he  was  twenty.  He 
a^ied  himself  with  g^reat  earnestness  to  his 
■It,  and  acquired  mn^  delicacy  in  its  prac- 
tice. His  death,  which  took  jdaoe  on  24  Dec. 

1844,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
was  caused  by  an  abscess  in  the  head,  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  from  a  blow  of  a  skittle- 
ull  sooie  years  before. 

Boigess  s  best  engravings  are  after  the 
wodcsof  SirThomasLawrence.  They  include 
a  la^er  and  a  smaller  plate  of  the  Duke  of 
Wetungton,  both  of  T^di  are  remarkable 
bt  their  admirably  graduated  tones,  as  well 
ts  the  portraits  of  Ooieral  Sir  John  Moore 
and  of  Charlotte,  duchess  of  Northumberland, 
which  were  published  in  the  series  of  fifty 
slates  of  'Engravings  from  the  choicest 
Works  of  Sir  l^omas  Lawrence,'  1836-46. 

[Histtnieal  Register,  4  Jui:  1846;  Art  Union, 

1845,  p.  101.]  S.  £.  G. 
BUBOH,  BENEDICT  (Jl.  1472),  clerk 

tnd  translator,  became  reotor  of  Saadon, 
Essex,  in  1440,  archdeacon  of  Colchester  in 


1465,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  in  1472,  and 
was  afterwards  made  'high  canon  of  St. 
Stephen's '  at  Westminster.  He  continued 
Lyagate's  'Secretes  of  Philosophers.'  The 
whole  work  was  edited  by  Mr.  Robert  Steele 
for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  in  1893. 
Buigh  also  trandated  Cato's  precepts  into 
English  verse.  The  opening  words  of  Cax- 
ton  s  translation  of  Cato's  precepts,  printed  on 
23 Dec.  1483,  are:  'Here  beg^nneth  the  pro- 
logue or  prohemye  of  the  booke  callid  Oaton, 
wniche  booke  hath  ben  translated  out  of  Latin 
in  to  Englj-sshe  by  Mayster  Benet  Burgh, late 
Archedeken  of  (Colchester  and  hye  chanon  of 
Saint  Stephens  at  Wesmestre,  which  ful 
craftly  hath  made  it  in  balade  ryal  for  the 
erudicion  of  my  lorde  Bousher,  sons  and 
heyr  at  that  tyme  to  my  lord  the  etle  of 
Estsex.'  Burgh  then  was  probably  tutor  of 
the  young  Lord  Bouchier,  and  was  certainly 
dead  in  1488. 

[Newcourt's  Bepertorinm,  ii.  617;  Le  Neve's 
Fasti,  ed.  Hardy,  ii.  341 ;  Caxton's  Cato  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Mosenm;  Ames's  Typogr. 
Antiq.  (Herbert),  49 ;  Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit.  140.] 

W.  H. 

BUBGH,  HUBERT  de  {d.  1948),  chief 

tticiar,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
ither  of  William  FitzAldelm,  steward  of 
Henry  H  and  lord  of  Connaught  (DuG- 
BAMi's  Baronme).  He  was  employed  by 
Richard  I.  When  John  divorced  his  wife, 
Isabella  of  Gloucester,  in  1200,  he  sent  Hu- 
bert and  other  ambassadors  from  Rouoi  to 
the  king  of  Portugal,  to  ask  his  daughtw  in 
marriage.  Although  the  king  was  so  un- 
mindfiu  of  the  s^ety  of  his  ambassador  as 
to  many  Isabella  of  Aneooldme  during  the 
course  of  their  embassy,  uiey  nevertheless  re- 
turned in  safety.  The  next  year  Hubert,  who 
now  appears  as  the  king's  chamberlain,  was 
sent  with  a  hundred  lights  to  truard  the 
Wedsh  march.  The  &mons  story  that  forms 
tfcegroundworkof  Shakespeare's  'King  John,' 
act  iv.  8C.  1,  2,  rests  on  the  authiirity  of 
Ralph  of  Coggeehall,  who  aaye  that  Hubert 
was  castellan  of  Fahuse;  that  he  had  charge 
of  Arthur  of  Brittany,  after  he  was  taken  at 
Mirabel ;  that  he  kept  him  in  strict  custody 
in  fetters  fiistened  round  his  ankles  with 
three  rings;  that  John,  enraged  at  the  gallant 
attacks  ai  the  Bretons,  sent  a  messenger  to 
Falaise  with  orders  to  mutilate  and  hlind 
his  nephew,  and  that  Hubert  had  the  mes- 
senger turned  out  of  the  castle,  believing 
that  the  king  would  repent  him  of  his  cruel 
order.  In  the  hop©  of  checking  the  forays  of 
the  Bretons,  he  pretended,  we  are  told,  that 
the  king's  command  had  been  obeyed,  and 
that  Arthur  was  dead.  When,  however,  t^ 
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Bretons  heard  this,  they  grew  fieorcar  than 
before,  and  Hubert  was  soon  forced  to  declare 
the  truth.  John  was  glad  when  he  heard  it, 
for  some  of  his  knights  told  him  that  had  it 
been  otherwise  no  man  would  have  dared  to 
hold  a  castle  for  him  against  the  king  of 
France  for  fear  of  reprisals.  Arthur  was 
shortly  afterwards  taken  firom  Hubert's  care, 
and  sent  to  Bouen  (R&I.PH  OoeeESH.  139- 
143).  Considerable  doubt  has  been  thrown 
upon  this  story  [see  Abihub  op  Bbhi&bt]. 
Balph  of  Coggeshall  is  no  bad  authority,  as 
he  was  generally  careful  to  get  his  informs/- 
tion  from  the  beet  sources;  but  the  whole 
transactions  connected  with  Arthur's  fate  are 
full  of  uncertainty.  When  Philip  of  France 
had  pronounced  the  second  sentence  of  for- 
fntore  against  John,  Hubert  was  sent  to 
declare  the  king's  readiness  to  answer  all 
charges  in  his  lord's  court,  and  to  demand  a 
safe-conduct  for  him.  In  1204,  when  almost 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Poitou  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  Hubert  g^- 
lantly  held  the  castle  of  Chinon  against  them. 
After  a  siege  lasting  for  a  whole  year,  the 
castle,  which  men  ^d  always  deemed  too 
strong  to  be  taken,  was  so  shattered  that 
Hubwt  was  forced  to  leaye  it.  He  then  met 
the  enemy  in  the  open  field,  and  after  a  stout 
fight  was  badly  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
In  1214he  appears  as  seneschal  of  Niort  (Clou 
SoUi)  and  of  Poitou,  and  as  a  party  to  the 
traces  made  in  that  year  with  we  court  of 
La  Macohe  and  the  kmg  of  France  (Rtkbk, 
Foedera,  i.  63,  64,  2nd  ^t. ;  Gul.  Abuobio, 
BenieUdei Hut.xYa.Q\,\04L).  He  received 
various  grants  firom  John,  and  at  difierent 
periods  of  the  reign  was  sheriff  of  seven 
counties.  He  was  on  the  king's  side  at  Run- 
nymede,  and  his  name  is  mentioned  in  the 
unt  daose  of  the  great  charter  as  one  of 
those  by  whose  advice  it  was  granted,  and  in 
the  list  given  by  Matthew  Paris  of  the  lords 
who  upheld  the  twenty-five  conservators  of 
the  charter.  He  first  appears  as  justiciar  in 
June  1216,  the  month  in  which  the  charter 
was  si^ed  bv  the  king.  On  the  landing  of 
Louis  m  1210,  John  committed  Dover  Ca^e 
to  his  keeping.  He  vigorously  defended  it 
against  tJie  assaidt  of  the  French,  and  slew 
so  many  of  the  enemy  that  Louis  determined 
to  reduce  it  hy  blockade.  Hubert  is  said  to 
have  roughly  repulsed  the  messengers  of 
Louis,  who  offered  him  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
to  hold infeeifhewouldjoinhis party.  The 
siege  be^an  22  July,  and  by  14  Oct.  the  castle 
had  soared  so  severely  that  Hubert  made  a 
truce  with  Louis  as  far  as  the  siege  was  con- 
cerned, in  order  that  he  might  see  whether 
the  king  would  send  him  help,  Louis  seems 
now  to  nave  broken  up  the  blockade  (IUlph 


OofleE8H.182;  Wiu,.OoT.l2S2;  WrasoTSB, 
iv.  4'). 

Although  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  made 
regent  on  the  accession  of  Heni^  UI,  Hubert 
continued  to  hold  the  office  of  justimr.  In 
the  summer  of  1217  any  ohtmoe  of  sucoeaa 
which  Louis  still  had  depended  on  the  arrival 
of  the  reinforcements  sent  by  his  wife,  and 
despatched  in  a  fleet  commanded  by  Eustace 
the  Monk.  Hubert,  believing  thaib  if  theae 
troops  effected  a  landing  the  kmgdom  would 
be  undone,  urged  William  Marshall  and  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  to  join  him  in  attack- 
ing the  fleet  They  refused  on  the  ground 
of  their  ignorance  of  nautical  matters.  Ha 
then  gathered  the  ships  of  the  Oinque  Porta, 
and  picked  out  the  stoutest  men  of  his  gar- 
rison at  Dover.  After  receiving  the  sacrar- 
ment  icom.  his  chaplain  Luke,  he  champed  the 
men  he  left  in  Dover  Oastle,  adjuring  them 

S'  Ohrist's  blood  that,  if  he  ^ould  be  takm, 
ey  should  rather  let  him  be  hanged  thui 
five  up  the  castle;  'for,'  sud  he,  'it  is  the 
ey  of  England.'  The  fleet  wss  blessed  by 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  set  sail  24  Aug. 
The  numoer  of  Hubert's  ships  is  somewha;); 
differently  stated ;  at  the  highest  computa- 
tion he  had  no  more  than  sixteen  large  and 
twenty  small  vessels,  while  the  French  fleet 
consisted  of  eighty  large  and  many  smaller 
ships.  While  the  French  running  before  a 
fresh  breeze  made  straight  for  the  North 
Foreland,  the  English  steered  a  slanting 
course,  holding  their  luff,  as  though  making 
for  Calais  (*  obliquando  tamen  drocenam,  id 
est  looj^.  Eustace  therefore  kept  a  straight 
course,  not  thinking  that  he  should  be  at- 
tacked by  so  small  a  force.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  English  ships  had  got  well  to 
windward,  the  French  running  to  leeward 
all  the  time,  they  bore  down  on  the  enemy, 
and  80  came  into  collision  with  their  rear. 
The  rest  of  the  French  fleet  being  dead  to 
leeward  was  unable  to  come  to  the  help  of 
the  ships  attacked,  and  was  overpowered  in 
separate  detachments.  Only  fifteen  or  seven- 
teen ships  escaped,  fifW-five  were  taken,  and 
the  rest  were  sunk.  Eustace  the  Monk  was 
beheaded,  and  no  quarter  was  given  save  to 
nobles  and  knights^ho  were  spared  for  die 
sake  of  ransom.  The  fight  lasted  a  whole 
day.  As  the  commander  of  our  fleet  in  thia, 
Uie  first  of  our  great  naval  victories,  Hubert 
de  Burgh  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  mas- 
terly movement  which  enabled  our  few  ships 
to  overpower  the  vastly  superior  force  of  the 
enemy  (Matt.  Pobtb,  iiL  29 ;  Arm.  de  Waver- 
leta,  Arm.  de  Wigorma,  Aim.  Monatt.  ii.  288, 
iv.  408 ;  explanation  supplied  by  Pro£  J.  K. 
Iauohiov).  Hubert  on  his  landing  was  met 
by  a  triumphal  proeoaaion  of  ministarsof  state, 
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■(dilei^  Boldiei^,  and  people,  headed  W  fire 
*~'~'~  ipe  in  their  lobee,  with  crosses  and  hon- 
,  chMitiwg  uid  praising  God  for  a  victory 


tkat  men  deemed  nothing  lees  than  miraco- 

looa.     A  French  Twsionm  this  batde  is  that 

a  single  French  sUp  carmng  Eustace  the 

Monk  1^  the  main  hody  of  the  fleet  to  attack 

a  few  Kngliah  vessels  that  were  crossing  the 

fhannri  ;  and  that  this  ship  was  attackwl  hj 

bar  English  ones,  and,  being  nnsnpported  bv 

tke  TCBt,  was  destaroyed.    Enstace  was  slain, 

sad  tiu  Fkaush  fleet  then  pot  back  to  their 

o«B  ihara  (JOtvu  Akmobio.  Reoueil,  xriL  111). 

Kibeir^s  Tict<H7  led  to  the  treaty  of  Lambeth, 

11  8^*.  1217,  to  which  he  was  a  pa^,  and 

to  tke  eiracoation  of  England  by  the  iErench. 

Xhe  death  of  the  rwent  in  1219gave  Hubert 

thefint  place  in  the  fingdom  after  tJie  legate. 

Hi*  ^ewal  woA  was '  to  replace  the  working 

of  the  administratiTe  system  in  Einglishhands^ 

(SnrJOB,  Oontt.  Sist.  u.  83).  In&ia  work  he 

had  to  contend  against  a  powerfiil  foreign 

iateveak    The  real  head  of  the  foreign  party, 

vliieh  aimed  at  appropriating  all  administra- 

tm  offices,  was  Peter  des  Roches,  the  Poi- 

terin  hidwp  ofWinchester,  upheld  for  a  while 

lytbe  l^^te  Fandolf  ;  the  ostensible  leaders 

wse  W^iam  cf  Aimiale,'the  Eari  of  Chester, 

and  Falkea  de  Breanti.     In  his  struggle 

viUi  this  party  Hubert  upheld  the  rif  ht  of 

Eof^iahinea  to  all  offices  in  their  own  acunini- 

itamtiTa  system :  he  was  thus  '  the  first  of  our 

atatesmem  to  ccmyert  the  emotion  of  natio- 

jal&tj  into  a  principle  of  political  action' 

g»"T»T.wr,  Introd.  BoyaHLttUntfMm.  III). 

The  first  sign  of  the  coming  struggle  was  a 

d^mte  about  the  appointment  of  a  seneechal 

{or  Pbiton.    Fandmf  and  the  bishop  of  Win- 

dtester  weie  in  favour  of  giving  the  office  to 

a  Fbitevinjjirhile  Hubert  wishM  for  an  Eng^ 

KAman.    The  efioTts  of  Archbishop  Langton 

■ad  Hubert  brought  about  the  resignation  of 

ftadnlf,  and  the  justiciar  thus  gained  the 

f«»w»  power.    He  had  many  enemies,  and 

their  nnxnbegr  was  increased  bjr  his  imprudent 

isfsi'ity.    When,  in  1222,  a  not  broke  oat  in 

Tioiidon,'  he  seized  and  hanged  the  ringleader, 

^Gkmstastiney  oneof  the  chief  men  of  ue  city, 

iriA  his  nmhew,  and  one  of  his  principal 

ibettom,  anotook  a  large  number  of  prisoners, 

likmk  h»  caused  to  be  mutilated  boTore  they 

«enr|bleased.    These  seveie  measures  were 

not  Mtfotten  by  the  Londoners.    Some  part 

of  tks  nntred  of  the  nobles  against  Huoert 

■onftrom  jealoucy.    The  young  king  trusted 

\am  nuplicitly.    He  had  great  wealtn,  partly 

Mretd  from  royal  grants,  and  partly  from 

Ui  aiarriages.     His  first  wife  was  Joan, 

darter  of  William,  earl  of  Devon,  lord  of 

tk  iWle  of  Wight,  and  widow  of  William 

Btoewur,  the  younger;  his  second  was  Bea- 

I 


trice,  daughter  of  WiUiam  of  Warenne,  and 
widow  of  Lord  Bardulf ;  his  third,  Isabella, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William,  second  earl 
of  GHonoester,  the  repudiated  wife  of  King 
John,  and  at  the  timect  her  marriage  with  Hu- 
bert the  widow  of  G^ffirey  Mandeville,  fifth 
earl  of  Essex.  All  these  marriages  greatly 
enriched  him.  In  1221  he  made  a  yet  nigher 
match;  forwhenthemarriag^of  Alexander  11 
of  Scotland  and  Joan,  King  Henry's  sister, 
was  celebiated  at  York,  Hubert  married  Mar- 
BBiet,  Alexander's  sister,  in  the  same  city. 
The  anger  of  the  nobles  against  Hubert  was 
aggravated  by  the  demand  that  the  royal 
casues  which  had  been  committed  by  John 
into  the  keeping  of  different  lords  should  be 
surrendered  to  the  crown,  a  measure  highly 
needful  forthemaintenance  of  orderly  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  attainment  of  the  national 
policy  of  which  Hubert  was  the  representa- 
tive. An  attempt  was  made  by  William  of 
Aumale  in  1221  to  resist  this  demand,  and  its 
utter  failure  served  for  a  while  to  strengthen 
Hubert's  position.  The  discontent,  however, 
was  too  deep  to  be  easily  quelled,  and  the 
Earl  of  Chester  next  came  forward  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  foreign  party  which  de- 
sired to  disturb  the  peace  of  tne  kingdom.  Vd. 
Janoary  1222  the  archbishop  held  a  council 
at  London  to  compose  the  disputes  that  had 
arisen  between  the  Earl  of  Chester  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  the 
justiciar  who  are  called  regents  ('regis  lec- 
tores  et  r^fni,'  Wnx.  Gov.  ii.  261)  on  the 
other.  A  threat  of  excommunication  kept 
matters  q^uiet  for  a  time.  In  order  to  make 
the  position  of  the  discontented  lords  com- 
pletely untenable,  Hubert  in  1228  procured 
a  letter  from  Honorius  UI,  declaring  Henry 
competent  to  govern,  and  commanding  the 
barons  to  obey  nim.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  he  conducted  a  successful  campaign  in 
Wales.  On  his  return  he  found  the  discon- 
tented lords  eiigaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  seize 
the  Tower  of  London,  in  order  to  force  the 
king  to  dismiss  him.  He  prevented  their 
design.  Then  the  archbishop  and  bishops 
persuaded  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  come 
to  the  king.  Theylaid  their  complaints  before 
him,  declaring,  according  to  one  writer  un- 
&vourable  to  Hubert,  t^t  he  was  a  waster 
of  the  royal  treasure  and  an  oppressor  of  the 
peoj^e.  Hubert  turned  fiercely  on  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  accused  him  of  being  at  the 
bottom  of  the  disturbance,  and  called  him 
a  traitor.  The  bishop  in  answer  vowed  that 
he  would  get  the  justiciar  turned  out  of  office 
if  it  cost  nim  every  penny  he  had,  and  left 
the  council  in  a  rage  {Ann.  de  Dumtap.  iil. 
84).  Peace  was  made  between  the  parties 
by  the  archbishop.    The  overthrow  of  Falkea 
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de  Breaut6  [q.  v.]  the  next  year  destrored  the 
power  of  the  party  to  which  he  helouged. 
lie  national  policy  of  Hubert  was  crowned 
with  success,  and  for  the  time  his  position 
was  secured  {Const.  Hist.  u.  34-6). 

The  depression  of  the  alien  partjleftHubert 
virtual  master  of  the  king  and  kmgdom.  He 
used  hisjwwer  to  strengthen  the  throne,  and 
to  keep  England  at  peace  at  home  and  abroad. 
At  the  same  time  ne  lost  no  opportunity  of 
enriching  himself  and  his  relations.  Little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  his  descent,  and  there 
are  indications  that  his  family  was  at  least 
not  held  to  be  equal  with  those  of  the  great 
nobles  of  England,  who  saw  with  disgust  the 
riches  and  honours  that  were  heapeid  upon 
him.  It  was,  however,  no  part  of  his  policy 
to  depress  the  barons,  and  indeed  the  mar- 
riages between  members  of  the  royal  family 
and  the  house  of  the  Earls  Marshall  are  evi- 
dence (as  Br.  Stubbs  has  pointed  out.  Const. 
Hist.  ii.  43)  that  he  sought  to  enlist  them  for 
the  support  of  the  throne.  On  the  death  of 
William,  earl  of  Arundel,  in  1224,  Hubert  | 
was  made  guardian  of  the  earldom  and  of 
the  yoimg  heir,  Hugh,  and  the  next  year  he 
was  made  guardian  of  the  lands  and  of  the 
heir  of  Hugh  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk.  These 
and  such  like  grants  must  have  caused  some 
anger  among  the  nobles,  who  thus  saw 
themselves  sliut  out  from  opportunities  of 
considerable  power  and  profit.  AttheChrist- 
mas  council  of  1224  Hubert  demanded  a  grant 
on  behalf  of  the  king.  In  answer  the  barons 
asked  for  a  renewal  of  the  great  charter.  A 
confirmation  was  panted,  11  Feb.  1225,  and 
was  signed  by  the  i  usticiar.  In  1 226  a  report 
was  raised  that  William  Longsword,  earl  of 
Salisbury,  the  king's  uncle,  had  been  lost  at 
sea.  Hubert  at  once  asked  the  king  to  allow 
his  neplicw,  Reimund,  to  marry  the  Countess 
Ela.  The  king  agreed,  subject  to  the  consent 
of  the  lady.  When  Reimund  went  wooing, 
he  was  received  with  much  indignation.  The 
countess  told  him  that  she  had  heard  of  her 
lord's  safety,  and  that,  even  had  it  been  other- 
wise, she  was  too  iiobli!  to  marry  a  man  of 
his  rank.  On  the  earl'-s  return  he  com- 
plained bitterly  to  the  king  of  the  justiciar's 
conduct  in  sending  a  base  fellow  ('  degenerem 
virum  quendam')  to  woo  his  wife  while  he 
was  alive,  and  vowed  that  if  Henry  would 
not  do  him  right,  he  would  seek  his  revenge  ! 
himself,  whatever  evil  he  might  bring  on  the 
kingdom.  The  just  iciar  made  up  the  quarrel  ' 
by  giving  him  valuable  presents,  and  invited 
him  to  eat  at  his  house.  The  earl  accepted  j 
the  invitation,  and  soon  afterwards  fell  sick 
and  died.  Among  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  ntro  i.«  to  be  reoUoiicd  the  prevalence  of  I 
poisoning.    Men  were  su.sjiccted  of  this  crime 


on  the  most  frivolous  grounds  (Mait.  Pasib, 
Introd.  viL  ed.  Luara).  When  Hubert's 
enemies  were  at  last  ablie  to  make  their  Toioes 
heard,  they  accused  him  of  causing  the  deaths 
of  the  earl  and  of  Falkes  de  Breant6,  which 
both  happened  in  1226,  though  Falkes  died 
at  St.  Cyriac,  and  there  seems  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  either  of  them  met  with  foul 
play.  BeforelongHubertobtainedthewidow 
of  William  Mandeville,  earl  of  Essex,  as  wifis 
for  Reimund,  and  another  of  his  nephews, 
Thomas  of  Blundville,  a  derk  of  the  ^- 
chequer,  was  at  his  instance  made  bishop  of 
Norwicli.  His  brother  Qeo&ey  already  held 
the  bishopric  of  Ely  (1225-8). 

Hubert  was  now  strong  enough  to  ad«»t  s 
decisive  policy.    At  a  council  held  at  Oxford 
in  February  1227,  the  king  by  his  advice 
declared  hiinself  of  full  age,  and  dismissed 
his  governor,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  'who 
left  England,  and  remomed  abroad  for  nearly 
five  years.     A  new  seal  was  made;   the 
forest  charters  were  declared  obsolete,  and 
notice  was  given  to  the  religious  houses  that, 
if  they  wished  to  retain  their  privileges,  they 
must  sue  for  a  renewal  of  their  charters — a 
process  entailing  payment.    These  measiires 
were  put  down  to  the  justiciar,  who,  it  is 
said,  arbitrarily  fixed  the  sum  each  convent 
had  to  pay.    Harsh  as  these  measures  seem, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  state  'was 
greatly  prejudiced  by  the  existence  of  pii'vate 
rights  and  privileges,  and  that  of  those  then 
existing  many  had  been  granted  in  a  wasteAil 
spirit,  and  many  had  doubtless  been  assumed 
without  any  grant  (Ann.  Dunstap.  iii.  106). 
In  the  advice  the  justiciar  gave  on  these 
matters  he  followed  out  that  policy  of  re- 
sumption which  he  had  before  applied  to 
the  royal  castles,  and  wisely  laboured  to 
secure  the  crown  the  means  needed  for  the 
purposes  of  government,  without  burdening 
the  people  at  large.    At  the  Oxford  coun- 
cil Hubert  was  made  earl  of  Kent.    In  the 
course  of  a  quarrel  that  arose  about  this  time 
between  the  king  and  his  brother  IU(d>ard, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  he  is  said  to  have  tdvised 
Henry  to  seize  the  earl  and  imprisos  him. 
The  ready  support  the  earl  received  tt  this 
crisis  from  the  other  nobles  is  a  sign  ot  thrir 
dislikeofthejusticiar'sadmiiiistrntion. 'When, 
in  1228,  war  broke  out  with  the  Welsh,  and 
the  castle  of  Montgomery  was  besieged,  ilenry 
granted  the  honour  and  castle  to  the  jms- 
ticiar,  and  went  with  him  to  raif^e  the  Mtfe. 
Tlie  expedition  was  on  the  whole  di.-sastKHis, 
many  of  the  king's  men  were  in  alliance'.with. 
Llewelyn,  and  the  army  was  b.idly  provi- 
siiined.     'The  failure  was  put  down  to  ^le 
justiciar  {Ann.  Duruitap.  iii.  110.  Some  leffa] 
proceedings,  in  which  the  men  of  Duostapls 
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i  off  bacDy,  are  to  b«  noticed  in  oomteotion 
with  the  life  d  Hubett,  as  tbey  doubtlees 
tffcxd  the  key  to  the  unfaTouiaUe  notiioes 
givflii  of  him  in  the  Dun«taple  annals').  In 
^ite  of  the  ill  success  of  the  king  in  tins  war, 
be  loiwed  to  undertake  a  more  serious  expedi- 
tion. Einyoys  firom  the  nobles  of  Qascony, 
Aqnitaine,  and  Poitou,  and  from  the  chief 
men  of  Normandy,  urged  him  to  war  with 
the  Freach  king.  Hubert,  who  knew  the 
emptmesa  of  the  treasury,  and  the  need  of 
peace,  sacceeded  in  staving  off  the  matter  for 
a  seuon.  But  the  king,  no  less  headstrong 
than  fickle  and  incapable,  was  set  on  a 
Vr&tcL  expedition,  and  OTermled  the  justi- 
ciar. At  Michaelmas  1229  a  large  force 
was  gathered  at  Portsmouth  ready  to  em- 
bark. At  the  last  moment  it  was  found  that 
there  were  not  half  enough  ships  &a  the 
tianaport  of  the  amnr.  The  kinff  fell  into  a 
riolant  rage,  and  laid  the  whole  blame  on  the 
nwticiar.  In  the  hearing  of  all,  he  called 
him  an  '  old  traitor,'  and  declared  that  this 
was  th*  aeeond  time  he  had  brought  failure 
an  him,  and  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  the 
EVeach  queen.  Utterly  carried  away  l^  his 
anser,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  would  have 
alajn  the  justiciar,  had  not  the  Earl  of  Chester 
and  other  bystanders  interposed.  Hubert 
withdrew  himself  for  a  while  until  the  king's 
wrath  had  cooled  (Wesvoter,  iv.  204).  In 
spit«  of  this  violent  scene,  he  still  remained 
attheheadof  afiFairs.  He  kept  the  king  from 
•t*tAi-ng  a  body  of  knights  to  join  the  £scon- 
tented  nobles  of  Britanny.  '  It  would,'  he 
said,  '  be  simply  sending  them  to  die.'  He 
went  with  the  army  in  1230  on  the  exf)edi- 
tion  the  king  made  to  Foiton  and  Gascony. 
The  reeult  showed  the  wisdom  of  the  advice 
he  had  vainly  given ;  no  good  was  done,  and 
much  money  was  wasted.  On  his  return  he 
was  sent  to  qu^  a  rising  of  the  Welsh,  who 
woe  laying  waste  the  country  about  Mont- 
gome^;  he  beheaded  all  his  prisoners,  and 
lent  their  heads  to  the  king.  Instead  of  in- 
timidating the  Welsh,  this  severe  measure 
only  made  them  fiercer. 

Although  Hubert  had  crushed  the  alien 
lonls,  another  and  more  subtle  attack  was 
nade  hy  aliens  on  the  rights  of  Englishmen, 
on  the  ude  of  the  church.  Papal  collectors 
drew  vast  sums  out  of  the  country,  and 
English  benefices  were  made  the  spoil  of 
Itwan  priests.  A  wide8]^«ad  confederacy 
WM  secretly  made  to  resist  this  foreign  ag- 
gression, and  many  acts  of  violence  were  conif- 
wtted  on  papal  omcers  and  alien  clergy.  The 
jottidar  was  believed  to  have  abetted  these 
diatnrbancea.  Nothing  could  have  more 
fauij  tamed  the  Hag  away  from  him  than 
dns  belieCibr  Henry  delighted  in  subjecting 


himself  to  Borne.  In  1231  Hubert  had  a 
dispute  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Afi  guardian  of  the  lands  of  the  young  Elarl 
of  Olouceeter,  he  held  the  castle  and  town 
of  Tonbridge.  Archbishop  Richard  claimed 
them  as  held  of  the  see.  The  kiiu;  declared 
that  the  earl  held  of  him  in  chie^  and  that 
the  wardship  of  his  lands  pertained  to  the 
crown.  The  archbishop  carried  his  cause  to 
Borne.  When  he  came  there  he  said  what 
evil  he  could  against  the  justiciar.  He  de- 
clued  that  Hubert's  wife  'Har^mret  was  too 
near  akin  to  his  former  wife  Isabella,  and 
also,  as  it  seems,  tliat  he  had  neglected  to  fulfil 
a  TOW  of  pilgrimage.  He  complained  that  he 
was  the  king's  one  counsellor,  all  others  were 
as  nothing,  uid  that  he  had  invaded  the  rights 
of  the  church  of  Canterbury.  The  kmg's 
proctors  spoke  in  vain  on  behalf  of  their  master 
andtheiustidar.  Hubert  had,  however,  been 
absolved  from  his  vow  of  pilgrimage,  and  as 
to  his  marriage  he  managed,  so  it  is  said  (.linn. 
Duiutap.  iii.  128),  to  obstruct  the  hearing  of 
the  case  by  leml  hindrances.  In  the  course 
of  this  year  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  re- 
turned to  England.  His  return  decided  the 
downfall  of  the  justiciar.  Bedewed  incur- 
sions of  the  Welsh  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  bringii^  matters  to  a  crisis.  lu  company 
with  other  coimsellors  he  represented  to  the 
king  the  scandal  of  these  constant  forays. 
Henry  replied  bvoomplaining  that  his  treasury 
was  empty.  l!ne  counsellors  answered  that 
his  poverty  arose  from  his  grants.  Acting 
on  the  bishop's  suggestion,  the  Idng  took 
away  the  treasurersmp  frnm  Hubert's  friend 
Ranulf  Brito,  and  gave  it  to  the  bishop's 
nephew,  Peter  of  KievauLx.  The  bishop  was 
now  all-powerful  with  Henry,  yet  even  as 
late  as  June  1232  Hubert  received  a  grant 
for  life  of  the  justiciarship  of  Ireland.  On 
29  July,  however,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  king  turned  him 
out  of  o£Sce,  and  demanded  ao  account  of  all 
receipts  and  payments  during  his  own  reign 
and  the  reign  of  his  father,  together  with  an 
account  of  nis  proceedings  in  the  matter  of 
the  Italian  priests.  Hubert  pleaded  a  charter 
of  quittance  granted  by  John,  but  the  bishop 
declared  that  the  ch^ter  had  lost  aU  force 
by  the  death  of  the  grantor.  The  next  move 
sgainst  him  was  a  sories  of  distinct  charges, 
viz.  that  he  had  prevented  the  marriage  01 
Henry  III  and  Margaret  of  Austria ;  that  he 
had  prevented  the  recovery  of  Normandy ; 
that  lie  seduced  Margaret  of  Scotland,  and 
married  her  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  crown 
of  that  Idngdom,  and  tJie  like.  Bos  property 
and  offices  were  taken  from  him,  Dover  Castle 
he  had  to  give  up  to  the  new  treasurer,  and 
the  wardship  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  to 
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the  bishop.  A  large  number  of  additional 
chaigefi,  founded  on  heaisay  and  some  of  the 
wildest  character,  were  n^  brought.  He 
had  poisoned,  it  was  said,  William,  earl  of 
SalisDury,  William  Marshall,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, Falkes  de  Breaut£,  and  Archbishop 
RichaJd,  and  had  gained  the  king's  favour 
by  sorcery.  The  Londoners  complained  that 
he  had  put  Constantineto  death  unjustly,  and 
without  trial,  and  the  king  caused  a  prodar 
maldon  to  be  made  through  the  city  that  he 
was  ready  to  receive  complaints  agamst  him. 
A  daywas  fixed  for  hearing  the  charges 
against  Hubert,  but  he  knew  that  his  cause 
was  prejudged,  and  fled  for  sanctuary  to  Mer- 
ton  Priory.  When  the  king  heard  this,  he 
seat  a  letter  to  the  mayor  of  London,  bidding 
him  instantly  summon  the  citizens  and  bring 
Hubert  before  him  by  force,  alive  or  dead. 
Late  as  it  was  in  the  evening,  the  mayor  caused 
the  city  bell  to  be  rung  out.  The  citizens 
came  together  and  rejoiced  greatly  when  they 
heard  wnat  was  required  of  tnem  ( WEirDO  vbk, 
iv.  260).  Two  of  the  wiser  among  them,  how- 
ever, perplexed  at  this  order  to  violate  sanc- 
tuary, and  alarmed  at  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  this  tumultuary  proceeding,  roused 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  from  sleep  and 
aaked  his  advice.  He  recommended  them  to 
obey  the  king's  orders.  Before  it  was  light 
a  vast  host,  reckoned  at  20,000  men,  marched 
like  an  army  towards  Merton.  The  Earl  of 
C!hesteT,  however,  warned  the  king  of  the 
danger  of  raising  the  mob,  and  Henry  for- 
bade the  citizens  to  proceed.  The  only  one 
among  the  royal  counsellors  who  spoke  for 
Hube^  was  his  former  chaplain  Luke,  for 
whom  in  the  days  of  his  prc^perity  he  had 
procured  the  archbidiopric  of  Dublin  (Matt. 
Pabis,  v.  681).  At  his  request  some  little 
time  was  allowed  the  fallen  minister  to 
prepare  his  answers  to  the  charges  broi^ht 
against  him.  Hubert  left  Merton,  having, 
it  was  believed,  a  safe-conduct  from  the 
king.  He  joined  his  wife  at  St.  Edmimds, 
and  thence  went  to  Brentwood,  which  be- 
longed to  his  nephew,  the  bishop  of  Norwich. 
The  king  believed  that  he  intended  to  flee 
the '  kingdom,  and  sent  armed  men  to  take 
him.  Hubert  took  rofage  in  the  Boisars 
chapel,  hard  by  the  bishop's  house.  The 
king's  men  took  him  thence  by  force.  A 
smith  was  called  to  fetter  him.  He  asked 
for  whose  legs  the  fetters  were  intended,  and 
when  he  was  told  that  they  were  to  bind 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  he  swore  that  he  would 
have  nothingto  do  with  the  job.  The  men 
then  bound  Hubert  with  cords,  placed  him 
on  a  horse,  led  him  to  London,  and  lodged 
him  in  the  Tower.  When  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don heard  of  it  1m  hastened  to  the  king,  and 


declared  that  unless  he  sent  Hubert  back 
again  he  would  excommunicate  all  concerned 
in  this  breach  of  the  peace  of  holy  church. 
Hubert  was  accordingly  taken  back  to  tJie 
chapel,  which  was  strictly  watched  by  the 
sheriffs  of  Hertford  and  Essex.  No  one,  not 
even  his  son,  was  allowed  to  go  to  turn.  Two 
servants  brought  him  food.  While  he  was 
thus  besieged  he  heard  of  the  death  of  hia 
enemy  the  Earl  of  Chester.  '  May  the  Lord 
be  mercifril  to  him,'  he  said,  and,  taking 
the  psalter,  he  read  the  service  for  his  sooL 
Although  the  king  forbade  any  one  to  men- 
tion his  name,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  did 
not  cease  to  plead  for  him.  The  king  said 
that  he  might  either  leave  England,  swearinj^ 
never  to  return,  or  suffer  imprisonment  for 
life,  or  own  himself  a  traitor.  Hubert  re- 
fused to  accept  any  of  these  proposals,  but 
promised,  if  the  king  wished  it,  to  leave 
England  for  a  while.  At  last  his  supplies  of 
food  were  cut  ofl;  and  rather  than  die  of 
hunger  he  delivered  himself  up  to  the  sheri%. 
He  was  taken  to  London  fettered,  and  agun 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  It  was  told  the 
king  that  he  had  a  Is^e  treasure  deposited, 
at  tne  new  Temple.  Tae  master  refused  to 
give  it  up  without  authority.  Hubert,  how- 
ever, declared  that  he  would  submit  to  the 
king's  pleasure.  The  royal  meesengers  found 
a  vast  amount  of  plate,  money,  and  jewels, 
and  transferred  them  to  the  treasury.  HU'- 
bert's  enemies  declared  that  his  dishonesty 
was  now  proved,  and  pressed  the  Mng  to 
put  him  to  death.  Henry  had,  however,  by 
this  time  '  come  a  little  to  himself'  (Matt. 
Pabis,  iiL  233).  'I  have  heard,'  he  said, 
'that  from  his  boyhood  he  was  a  faitUiil 
servant,  first  to  my  uncle  Richard  and  aftei^ 
wards  to  ^ng  John  my  father,  and  if  he 
has  done  me  ul  I  will  never  slay  him  un- 
justly.' He  allowed  Hubert  all  the  lands 
he  liad  inherited  or  bought  for  hia  main- 
tenance, and  gave  him  in  charge  to  four 
earb,  who  lod^d  him  in  Devizes  Castle,  and 
who,  on  28  Feb.  123S,  released  him  frt)m  his 
chains  (Aim.  de  Theok.  i.  88).  Soon  after 
this  both  the  king  and  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester received  letters  from  Gregory  IX 
urging  his  release.  The  bishop,  however, 
eagerW  desired  his  death,  and  prayed  the 
king  that  he  would  give  him  the  custody  of 
Devizes  Castle,  in  order,  it  was  believed, 
that  he  might  thus  be  able  to  slay  him. 
Hubert  heard  this  fh)m  his  friends  at  the 
court,  and  ttccordingly,  one  night  about 
Michaelmas,  he  made  his  escape  from  the 
castle  with  the  help  of  the  two  servants  who 
attended  on  him,  and  took  refuge  in  Devices 
church.  In  the  morning,  when  the  warders 
missed  him,  they  went  in  a  body  to  the 
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dtmneli,  and  with  fiats  and  sticks  drove  him 
and  his  two  servants  back  to  the  castle, 
where  they  ^aced  him  in  stricter  oonfine- 
■eat.  The  Bi^op  oi  Salisbury,  however, 
came  in  haste  to  Devizes  and  bade  the  men 
take  Habert  back  to  the  church.  They  re- 
fitted, laying  that  they  would  rather  see 
Hbear  prisoner  hanged  than  be  hanged  them- 
selvee,  and  he  thereupon  excommunicated 
UuDoa.  Then  he  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
went  to  the  king  and  compelled  him  to  re- 
store Hubert  to  the  churdi.  In  anger  at 
this,  Henrv  bade  the  sheriff  of  Wiltshire 
blockade  ue  church  and  starve  him  out. 
Ob  so  Oct  Richard  Siward  and  Gilbert 
Baseet,  who  were  wasting  the  lands  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  and  of  other  evil  coon- 
idlors,  rode  up  to  the  church,  carried  him 
off  either  willmg  (Attn.  Diuut  iii.  1S8)  or 
oBwillinff  fWxxEB,  iv.  76)  to  Aust,  where 
they  took  uiip  and  so  crocBed  to  the  castle 
of  Kiii^iard  Marshall  at  Ohepstow.  There 
Hnbeit  stayed,  and  when  Earl  Richard  went 
to  Ireland  in  the  following  year  he  took 
charge  of  his  household  and  castles. 

In  1234  Archbishop  Edmund  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
sad  shortly  afterwaids  brought  about  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  king  and  Habert, 
who  expressed  his  thankfulness  to  God  in  a 
inmv  which  has  been  recorded  by  the  chro- 
irieler  (BIatt.  Paris,  iii.  291).   Hubert's  out- 
lawry was  annulled  as  unjust  and  unlawful, 
bis  honours  and  earldom  were  restored,  and 
he  was  again  made  one  of  the  king's  counsel- 
Iocs,     ^e  marriage  of  his  daughter  Mar- 
earet  to  Bichard  of  Clare,  the  young  Earl  <^ 
Glonoeater,  brought  him  into  some  trouble 
n  1296,  tar  the  earl  was  as  vet  a  minor  and 
m  the  kiiuf  s  wardship,  and  the  marriage  had 
been  oelefirated  witnout  the  royal  license. 
Hubert,  however,  protested  that  the  match 
was  not  of  his  making,  and  promised  to  pay 
the  king  aome  money,  so  the  matter  passed  by 
far  the  time.  His  name  is  among  the  witnesses 
to  t^  confirmation  of  the  charter  granted  in 
this  rear.   In  a  kind  of  general  pacification  of 
the  wada  of  the  nobles  brought  about  by  the 
legate  Otbo  in  1287,  Hubert  was  reconciled  to 
his  old  enemy  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and 
othas  of  the  same  party.    When,  in  the  next 
Tear,  the  king  was  threatened  by  a  general 
nsarreetion  of  the  nobles,  headed  by  the  Earl 
rfGomwall,  Hubert  was  the  only  one  who 
ipheldhim.  Of  him  the  barons  now  had  little 
fear,  for  they  kaew  that  he  had  vowed  never 
Xa  beer  arms  agun.    His  old  age  tempted 
Henry  to  persecute  him  once  more.   In  1239 
the  king  revnred  a  great  many  of  the  old 
charges  against  him,  for  he  considered  that 
if  Habert  died  while  the  case  was  still  pend- 
TM-  m. 


ing  all  his  goods  would  be  at  his  mercy. 
The  charges  were  read  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  and  perhaps  by  the  king  himself: 
they  ended  with  a  ndicmotis  story  of  an  at- 
tempt on  the  king's  Ufa.  Hubert  reminded 
Henry  that  he  had  never  been  a  traitor  to 
him  or  his  father.  '  Had  I  wished  to  betray 
you,'  he  said,  'you  would  never  have  oh» 
tained  the  kingdom.'  He  committed  the 
task  of  drawing  up  his  defence  to  LaurMice, 
a  clerk  of  St.  Albans,  who  had  been  his 
faithful  Mend  in  all  his  troubles  and  had 
acted  as  his  steward  during  his  imprison- 
ment. The  hearing  of  the  case  was  fixed  for 
80  Aug.  Laurence  did  his  work  so  well  that, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  king  and  the 
pleaders  of  the  royal  court,  the  earFs  inno- 
cence was  thoroughly  established.  (For  the 
charges  and  Laurence's  defence  see  Mait. 
Paris,  vi.  63-74,  Addit.)  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  satisfy  the  king,  judgment  was  given 
that  he  should  surrender  four  castles.  '  The 
earl,' we  are  told, '  whose  long-tried  faithful- 
ness had  so  often  saved  England  for  the 
English,  bore  all  the  king's  ungrateful  per- 
secution and  aU  his  unworthy  insults,  nay 
even  all  the  assaults  of  fortune,  with  calm 
patience'  (Matt.  Paris,  iii.  620).  Before 
long  he  made  his  peace  with  Henry  and  re- 
covered his  castles  (Arm.  de  Theok.  i.  112). 
He  died '  fall  of  days '  at  Banstead  on  12  May 
1248,  and  was  buried  in  the  house  of  the 
Black  Friars  in  London,  a  convent  he  had  en- 
riched with  many  gifts,  and  above  all  with 
that  of  his  noble  palace,  standing  not  tax 
from  Westminster.  This  palace  was  bought 
of  the  Black  Friars  by  Walter  Gray,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  so  bore  the  name  of  York 
Place  until  it  became  the  king's  andwascalled 
Whitehall  (Raiitb,  Fasti  EboraeeriMi,  2«1). 
Hubert  had  two  sons:  John,  who  inherited 
his  estates,  but  probably  not  his  title,  and 
Hubert.  His  daughter  Margaret,  who  mar- 
ried Richard,  earl  of  Gloucester,  died  before 
her  fiather.  He  is  said  (DvaDALB,  Daramigf) 
to  have  had  a  second  daughter.  His  elder 
son  John,  knighted  in  1229,  could  scarce ly, 
as  has  been  supposed,  have  been  the  child  of 
his  last  wife,  married  in  1221.  This  wife,  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  William  the  Lion,  outlived 
him  and  married  Gilbert  Marshall. 

[ROTerofWendover  (Eng.  Hist.  Sec);  Mat- 

'  thew  Faris's  Chron.  Maj.,  ed.  Ltiard  (Rolls  Ser.) ; 

'  Annales de Theoke«beria, &c.,  Annalex  MonaHtici, 
ed.  Luard  (Rolls  Ser.);  Walter  of  Coventry,  ed. 
Stnbbs  (Rolls  Ser.);  Ralph  of  Coggeshnll,  ed. 
SteTenaon  (Rolls  Ser.);  Royal  Letters,  Hen.  Ill, 
ed.  Shirley  (Rolls  Ser.);  Gulielmos  Arrourietis, 

,  Reeneil  des  Historiens,  xvii.;  Dagdiile's  Baron- 
age, 1.698;  Stnbbe's  Constitutional  History,  ii. 
1^0.]  w.k 
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BUBaH,  JAMES  (1714-1776),  political 
writer,  was  bom  at  Madderty,  Perthshire, 
where  his  father  wa«  minister  of  the  parish. 
His  mother,  Margaret,  was  sister  of  Williem 
RobertBon,  ftither  of  the  historian.  James 
was  educated  at  St.  Andrews,  with  a  view 
to  the  ministry,  but  gave  it  up  on  account 
of  ill-health,  and  went  into  business.  Fail- 
ing in  this,  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
corrected  the  press  for  Bowyer,  and  made  in- 
dexes. He  then  became  usher  in  a  school 
at  Great  Marlow,  where  he  published  a  pam- 
phlet called  'Britain's  Remembrancer,'  in 
honour  of  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of 
1745.  It  went  through  several  editions,  and 
was  highly  praised.  After  being  usher  for 
a  short  time  at  Enfield,  he  set  up  an  academy 
at  Stoke  Newington  in  1747.  Here  he  re- 
mained till  1771,  publishing  many  works, 
and  making  money.  He  then  retired  to 
devote  himself  to  nis  chief  work,  '  Political 
Disquisitions.'  He  suffered  severely  from 
stone,  and  died  on  26  Avs.  1775.  He  had 
married  a  widow,  Mrs.  Harding,  in  1761, 
who  survived  till  1788. 

Burgh's  works  are :  1.  '  Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation, 1747.  2.  '  Hymn  to  the  Creator  of 
the  World,  with  a  Prose  Idea  of  the  Creator 
from  his  Works,'  2nd  edition,  1760.  8.  'A 
Warning  to  Dram-drinkers,'  1751.  4.  '  The 
Dignity  of  Human  Nature,' 1754, 1767, 1794 
(four  books  upon  prudence,  knowledge,  vir- 
tue, and  revealed  religion).  5.  '  The  Art  of 
Speaking,'  1762,  7th  edition,  1792  (a  school- 
book,  with  passages  for  recitation).  6.  '  Pro- 
pcsals  .  .  .  for  an  Association  against  the  ini- 
quitous Practices  of  Engrossers,  Forestallers, 
Jobbers,  &c.,  and  for  reducing  the  Price  of 
Provisions,  especially  Butchers'  Meat,'  1764. 
7.  '  An  Account  of  the  .  .  .  Cessares,  a  people 
of  South  America,'  in  nine  letters  from  Mr. 
Vander  Neck,  1764  (a  political  Utopia  after 
Sir  T.  More's  fashion).  8.  '  Crito,  or  Elssays 
on  various  Subjects,  1766  (written  to  ex- 
pound his  political  and  educational  views, 
and  to  explain  the  origin  of  evil,  after  an  in- 
terview with  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
Dr.  Hales,  her  clerk  of  the  closet,  and  appa- 
rently J  iOrd  Waldegrave,  who  thought  that 
the  world  might  be  improvod  by  an  association 
for  a  supply  of  good  periodical  writing.  A 
second  volume  appp.ircd  in  1767,  with  more 
political  remarks,  and  a  further  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  evil).  9.  'Political  Dis- 
quisitions; two  volumes  in  1774,  and  a 
third  in  1776.  This  is  an  inquiry  into  public 
errors,  defects,  and  abuses,  and  contains  a 
pood  many  statistics  as  to  the  state  of  the 
representation,  taxation,  and  po  forth,  which 
pliow  that  Bnrph  was  a  strong  reformer  for 
his  time,  in  spite  of  his  relations  with  the 


princess.  When  Dr.  Parr  was  asked  whether 
he  iiad  read  this  book,  he  said  in  reply, '  Have 
I  read  my  Bible,  sirP'  (Nichols,  lUustra- 
iioTit,  vi.  61).  Bur^  also  published  various 
papers  in  the  newspapers  in  defence  of  annual 
parliaments,  a  place-bill,  and  the  claimsofthe 
American  colonists.  A  little  book  printed 
for  his  pupils  was  pirated  by  a  bookseller  in 
1754  as  'Youth's  Friendly  Monitor.' 

[Biog.  Brit.  art.  by  Eippis,  from  penonal 
knowlEdge  and  Burgh's  widow's  information; 
Nichols's  Lit.  Anecd.  li.  263,  430.]  L.  8. 

BUnan,  Sie  JOHN  (1562-1694),  mili- 
tary  and  naval  commander,  a  lineal  descen- 
dant of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  was  a  younger 
son  of  William,  fourth  lord  Burgh  of  Gains- 
borough, and  brother  of  Thomas,  fifth  lord 
Burgh,  lord-deputy  in  Ireland.  The  first 
mention  of  him  that  has  been  preserved  is  in 
1686,  when  he  raised  a  body  of  men  in  Lin- 
colnshire for  service  beyond  the  sea,  em- 
barked with  them  at  Hull  on  26  Aug.,  and 
commanded  them  in  the  campaigns  m  the 
Netherlands,  under  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
afterwards  tmder  Lord  Willoughby.  He  was 
knighted  by  Leicester  and  appomted  governor 
of  Doesburg ;  in  the  early  months  of  1588  he 
was  for  some  little  time  governor  of  the  Briel, 
possibly  as  his  brother's  deputy  (Brit.  Mus. 
Mgerton  MS.  1943,  f.  1),  at  which  time  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Willoughby,  imploring  his  fa- 
vourable consideration,  as  he  had  had  no  pay 
fornineteen  months,  and  was  in  extreme  need. 
In  September  1589  he  commanded  one  of  the 
regiments  which  went  to  France  with  Lord 
W  illoughby  to  the  support  of  Henry  IV,  from 
whom,aIthough  already  knighted,  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  field  of  Ivry, 
in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  conduct  m 
the  battle. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  became  as- 
sociated with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  was  m 
1692  appointed  by  him  to  command  his  ship 
the  RoeDuck,  one  of  a  squadron  fitted  out 
by  the  queen,  Raleigh,  the  Earl  of  Cumber- 
^  land,  and  others,  tn  intercept  the  Spanish 
j  treasure  ships.   The  little  squadron  put  to  sea 
I  under  the  command  of  Burgli.  anotlier  squa- 
:  dron  being  detached  under  Sir  Martin  Fro- 
bisher.     On  S  A  up.  Bur<rh  (near  the  Aiores) 
fell  in  with  the  Madrede  Dies,  or,  as  she  was 
then  called,  the  Great  Oarrack,  and  captured 
her  after  a  running  fight  of  some  sixteen 
hours'  duration.    Her  value,  with  her  freight, 
was  estimated  at  something  like  500,000A ,  and 
after  a  great  deal  of  irregular  plundering  it 
I  did  actually  amount  to  more  than  140,000i 
The  disputes  as  to  the  shares  of  what  remained 
I  ran  exceedingly  high.     Of  irregular  plunder 
Sir  John's  share  was  but  small,  and  was  de- 
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dued  l^  the  cominiasioneTS  to  be  within 
leaaon ;  out  the  disappointed  men  refused  to 
accept  this  decision,  and  much  recrimination 
Mowed.  Out  of  this  probably  arose  a  quarrel 
with  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  whose  name  suggests 
tome  relationship  to  Baleigh.  The  quarrel 
iMulted  in  a  challenge  sent  by  Burgh,  in 
vhich  he  desired  his  antagonist  not  to  use 
boyish  excuses,  or  he  would  beat  him  like  a 
boy  (March  1593-4 ;  Cal.  8.  P.  Dom.  1691^, 
p.  477).  Gilbert  accepted  the  challenj^, 
■■Riming  the  choice  of  weapons  and  choosug 
an^e  rapiers.  In  de&ult  of  exact  evidence 
the  sffreement  of  dates  leads  to  the  conclu- 
wm  that  the  duel  took  place,  and  that  Burgh 
was  killed.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Andrew's 
Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where,  in  the 
foUowing  year,  a  tablet  was  erected  to  his 
aemo]7.  This  has  now  disappeared ;  but, 
aocordmg  to  a  copy  of  the  inscription  pre- 
Mired  by  CroU  {The  Antigmtwi  qf  St.  Pete/t 
or  theAibey  Church  <^  Westmintter,  by  J.  0. 
1711,p.  198),  Burgh  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
nray  '  morte  immaturS,'  in  the  thirty-second 
year  of  his  age,  on  7  March  1694.  The  inscrip- 
tion seems  to  imply,  and — bvCroll  and  others, 
mduding  the  late  Bean  Stanley — ^has  been 
understood  to  imply,  that  Burgh  was  slain  in 
boarding  the  Cheat  Oarrack.  It  distinctly 
states,  however,  that  he  brought  the  Oarrack 
to  England,  and  was  most  nonourably  re- 
ceived. The  bold  and  crafty  enemy  whom 
Burg^  despised,  and  at  whose  hands  he  fell, 
may  very  well  have  been  Mr.  Gilbert.  Burke 
(Extinct  and  Dormant  Peerage*,  1848),giving 
an  English  version  of  this  inscription,  renders 
it '  he  fell  by  an  untimely  death  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age;'  and  it  is  so  repeated  m 
later  editions.  This  evidently  is  a  mistake.  The 
age  of  fifty-three  seems  incompatible  with  the 
'  morte  immaturl  prareptus,  as  well  as  with 
the  known  age  of  William,  lord  Bun^h,  bom 
in  or  about  1525  (Nicolas,  Historic  Peerage'), 
of  whom  Sir  John  was  the  third  son.  Burgh  s 
name  has  been  spelt  in  different  ways.  Mr. 
Edwards,  who  in  most  points  is  scrupulously 
accurate,  gives  it  as  Borough,  and  that  while 
immediately  referring  to  a  holograph  letter 
with  a  clear  and  le^ue  signature,  Jo.  Burgh. 
It  may  therefore  De  well  to  say  that  Sir 
John  Buigh  was  a  distinct  person  from  that 
William  Burroughs,  the  comptroller  of  the 
navy,  who  commanded  the  Lion  in  Drake's 
expedition  to  Cadiz  in  1587. 

[CkUadan  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1585- 
U94 ;  Brit.  Has.  Lansdowne  MS.  70,  many  of 
th«  papars  of  which  are  abstracted  in  Edwnnlg's 
Life  of  Raleigh,  ii.  59  et  seq.]  J.  K.  L. 

BUEOH,  RICHARD  db  (A  1243),  Irish 
settler,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  William 
Fitxaldheba  [q.v.Xoue  of  the  early  invaders 


of  Ireland  (DueoAtB,  Barowue, '  Burgh ; ' 
LoDOS,  Peerage  of  Ireland,  '  Clanricarde ; ' 
Bbnedictpb,  i.  25);  he  is,  however,  described 
in  the  Close  Rolls  {Calendar,  p.  551)  as  the 
son  of  William  de  Burgh,  who  received  a 
large  grant  in  Conuausht  from  John,  and  was 
afterwards  disseised  by  him.  Richard  ap- 
pears to  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  James  at  Compostella  in  1222  {Cloee 
EoUa).  The  order  of  St.  James  had  been 
founded  about  fifty  years  before ;  the  saint 
was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  chivalry 
of  England,  and  pilgrimi^s  to  his  shrine 
were  popular,  for  they  had  the  character  of 
military  adventures,  as  well  as  of  acts  of  devo- 
tion. On  Richard's  return  he  received  grants 
of  all  the  lands  in  Connaught,  of  which  he 
and  his  father  had  been  disseised  by  John, 
and  thus  became  lord  of  a  great  part  of  the 
province.  In  1223  the  king  sent  him  a 
Bristol  ship  laden  with  supplies,  to  help  him 
in  his  war  there  {Close  Bolls,  1223-6 ;  Ex- 
cerpt. Sot,  Fin.  p.  128).  In  the  war  with 
Aedh  of  Oonnaugnt  in  1230  he  led  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  army  under  the  command 
of  Geoffirey  de  Marisco,  and  took  part  in  a 
battle  in  which  the  Irish  were  defeated  and 
Aedh  was  taken  prisoner.  When  Peter  dee 
Roches  succeeded  in  driving  Richard,  the 
Earl  Marshall,  into  rebellion  by  his  unjust 
treatment  of  him,  he  determined  to  draw  nim 
into  Ireland  that  he  might  destroy  him  there. 
Accordingly  he  and  his  party  wrote  to  the 
lords  in  Ireland,  and  excited  Uiem  against 
him.  This  letter,  which  was  sealed  by  the 
king,  came,  among  others,  to  Richard,  who 
joined  the  conspiracy  made  against  the  earl, 
and  invaded  his  lands.  The  earl  went  over 
to  Ireland  to  defend  his  lands,  and  Richard 
went  with  Geoffirey  de  Marisco  and  the  rest 
to  meet  him.  They  offered  to  be  his  allies, 
and  incited  him  to  make  war  against  th« 
king's  possessions  that  they  might  destroy  him 
and  divide  his  inheritance.  None  sought  his 
life  more  eagerly  than  Richard.  When  the 
conspirators  openly  turned  against  him  and 
OTepared  to  give  mm  battle  p.  April  1234), 
Richard  armed  oneof  his  Irish  followers,  aman 
of  great  strength,  with  his  own  armour,  and 
charged  him  to  slay  the  earL  The  Irishman 
failed  in  his  attempt,  but  the  earl  was  mor- 
tally woimded  somewhat  later  in  the  battle. 
During  the  expedition  of  Henry  HI  to  Poitou 
Richara  and  other  Irish  lords  were  persuaded 
by  Maurice  Fitzgerald  to  fit  out  a  fleet  and 
sail  to  join  the  king.  They  were  met  by  the 
ships  tnat  guarded  the  coast  of  France.  A 
storm  separated  the  fleets,  but  the  barons 
evidently  bad  the  worst  of  the  engagement. 
Frightened  alike  by  the  rough  weather  and 
the  attack  of  the  French,  they  landed  on  a 
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Srt  of  the  coafit  that  was  iinknown  to  them, 
any  perished  of  the  hardships  they  had  to 
undergo.  Among  them  Richard  died  in.  the 
early  part  of  1243.  He  married  Egidia, 
daughter  of  Walter  de  Laoi,  and  left  an  heir, 
Walter  [q.  v-],  and  other  children.  He  is 
th'e  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Clanricarde  [see 
BuseH,  Uuci  be]. 

[Calendar of  Close  Bolls;  Roger  ofWendover, 
iv.  213  ;  Matt.  Paris,  iii.  197,  266,  278,  iv.  198, 
ed.  Luard,  Bolls  Ser.;  Ann.  Bnell.  Rer.  Hibem. 
Script.  (CGonor),  n.  it.  89;  Annales  de  Dnnsta- 
plia,'Oseneia,  Ann.  Monast.  iii.  187,  it.  78,  Bolls 
Ser. :  Lodire's  Feeraee  of  Ireland,  ed.  Archdall.] 

W.  H. 

BURGH,  RICHARD  bb,  second  Eael  op 
Ulstbb  «ma  fourth  Eael  or  CoHSATreHT 
(1259P-1326),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Walter 
de  Burgh  [q.  v.],  first  earl  of  Ulster,  by  his 
wife  Avebna,  sister  of  Richard  FitzJohn, 
baron  of  the  Isles  of  Thomond(Q»i.  Oenecdoff.  \ 
ii.  640).    He  succeeded  to  his  father  in  1271 , 1 
but,  being  at  that  time  a  minor,  was  brought  \ 
oyer  to  the  king  at  Woodstock  before  the  ! 
end  of  1274,  while  his  lands  were  entrusted  j 
to  the  custody  of  William  Fitrwarenne  in 
1  Edward  I  {Swebtmaw,  ii.  »41, 1077, 1520, ' 
1629).     It  may  be  inferred  that  he  came  of 
age  about  1280 ;  for  thotigh  he  had  not  taken 
seisin  of  his  Ulster  estates  by  4  Not.  1279, 
he  had  already  been  at  open  war  with  his 
former  guardian  before  July  1282.    Hence  it 
is  probaole  that  he  was  bom  in  1269  (t5. 1601, 
1918,  with  which  cf.  1629).    He  had  married 
before  the  end  of  February  1281  (»6.  1794\ 
Margaret,  said  to  be  a  daughter  of  John  de 
Burgh,  baron  of  Lanville,  and  great-grandson 
of  Hubert  de  Burgh  [q.  v.] 

De  Burgh  was  constantly  embroiled  with 
the  native  Irish  kings,  especially  of  Con- 
naught,  his  own  lordship.  Thus  in  1286,  when 
he  makes  his  first  great  appearance  in  Irish 
history,  he  deposed  Brian  O'Neill  from  the 
supreme  sovereignty  of  the  natives  of  Ireland, 
and  conferred  the  office  on  Niall  Culanach 
(yNeill.  Five  years  later  he  had  to  restore 
Niall,  who  had  been  in  the  meanwhile  driven 
out  by  his  rival,  whom  the  earl  in  the  course 
of  s  few  months  expelled  from  the  country 
(Amtali  of  Loch  Of  sub  annis).  On  Niall  s 
death  he  placed  another  nominee  of  his  own 
on  the  throne  (tft.)  In  Connaught  he  played 
a  similar  part.  In  1286  he  burst  into  the  pro- 
vince, plundering  monasteries  and  churches, 
and  receiving  hostages  everywhere,  andbefore 
the  year  was  out  used  the  army  of  Connaught 
to  reduce  the  septs  of  Cenet  Eogtain  and 
Cenel-Connaill.  In  1 292  he  attack^l  Magnus 
O'Conor,  king  of  Connaught,  the  representa- 
tive of  that  branch  of  the  house  of  the  last. 
great  Irish  king  before  the  conquest,  which 


his  ancestor,  William  de  Burgh,  had  driven 
from  the  throne,  and  forced  him  to  do  sub- 
mission at  his  castle  of  Milic.  In  the  same 
manner  De  Burgh  and  his  brothers  William 
and  Theobald  are  found  supporting  the  claims 
of  Aedh  O'Conor,  the  descendant  of  their 
great-grandfather's  nominee,  Cathal  Crobd- 
herff  (1296).  Many  years  later  (1309-10) 
theDe  Burghs  were  instrumental  in  securing 
the  accession  of  Aedh's  son,  Felim  O'Conor, 
who,  howevar,  did  not  scruple  in  the  Scotch 
invasion  of  1815  to  negotiate  with  Edward 
Bruce,  till  the  success  of  his  rival,  Roderic 
O'Conor,  forced  him  to  supplicate  the  earl'a 
assistance.  The  Irish  chronicles  mention  by 
name  three  castles  that  were  built  by  De 
Burgh,  viz.  BaUimote  in  co.  Sligo  (1300), 
Greencastle  in  Galway  (1306),  and  Sligo 
Castle  (1310).  In  1316  Felim  O'Conor  de- 
stroyed Milic  Cnstle,  the  great  Connaught 
fortress  that  had  been  founded  in  the  early 
days  of  the  English  conquest  (1203)  by 
William  de  Burgh  {Annals  of  loch  Cf). 

De  Burgh  was  summoned  to  serve  against 
the  kingofFrance  in  1294,  and  i^ain  in  1297, 
on  the  understanding  that  he  should  attend 
the  king  in  person  (SwEETMAif,  iv.  396,  399, 
462).  All  through  the  latter  years  of  Ed- 
ward Fs  reign,  and  the  earlier  years  of  Ed- 
ward II,  till  1322,  he  received  summona 
regularly  for  the  Scotch  expeditions  {Pari. 
Writt,  i.  passim).  Thus  he  led  more  than 
sixteen  hundred  men  from  Ireland  for  the 
Balliol  campaign  of  1296 ;  and  at  the  second 
conquest  of  1304  it  was  he  who  received 
(February)  the  submission  of  the  Scotch  go- 
vernor, Jonn  Conryn  {Hist.  Doc.  of  Scotland, 
ii.  124 ;  Excheq.  Rolls  of  Scotland,  No.  1451 ; 
Pameave,  i.  282).  Before  setting  out  on  this 
expedition  he  is  said  to  have  made  thirty- 
three  knights  in  Dublin  Castle  {Bodley  MS. 
Laud  626,  ap.  Gilbebt,  ii.  321).  In  these 
campaigns  he  spent  his  money  so  lavishly  on 
the  Kii^s  behalf,  that  in  1308  more  than 
2,000/.  was  still  owing  to  him  by  the  crown, 
out  of  an  original  debt  of  4,000/.  {Irish  Clo»e 
Soils,  7  A). 

A  great  part  of  De  Bnreh's  life  was  occu- 
pied with  his  hereditary  reud  with  the  Ge- 
:  raldines.    In  1 294  this  feud  reached  a  climax, 
I  when  Ijord  John  FitzThomas  of  Kildnre  sud- 
denly made  the  Earl  of  Ulster  a  prisoner,  and 
I  defamed  him  in  his  castle  ttova  6  Dec.  to 
12  March,  when  he  was  released  by  order  of 
I  a  parliament  at  Kilkenny.   Edward  declared 
that  he  would  decide  between  them  (^October 
1295),  and  summoned  both  nobles  to  attend 
him  abroad  (May  1297),  their  dispute  being 
for  the  time  postponed.     In  the  interim  the 
earl  took  the  matter  into  his  o  irn  hands,  and 
I  the  quarrel  was  not  settled  tiU  I90i  (30  Ed- 
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ward  I),  when  John  Fit^Thomas  was  sen- 
tenced to  forfeit  120  librstes  in  Connaught 
(SwBETiiAir,  iv.  268,  899,  614;  Oilbsbi, 
Ckartulariet,  ii.  828 ;  Book  of  Howth,  68). 
Ten  years  later  (1312)  the  two  families  were 
still  further  reconciled  by  the  numriage  of 
Thomas,  the  son  and  heir  of  Lord  John  Fitz- 
Thomas,  with  a  daughter  of  De  Bureh ;  and 
of  anothiar  dau^ter,  Catherine,  with  Maurice 
FitaThomasof  Deemond  {Book  of  Howth,  129, 
133,868).  In  1811  the  earl  seems  to  have  been 
at  war  inThomond  with  Thomas  de  Clare,  who 
in  this  year  took  William  de  Burgh  a  prisoner 
(0.  128,  with  which  of.  Fifteenth  Ctntvery 
Ckrfm.  and  Jjoeh  Ci  sub  aniL)  About  the 
same  time,  according  to  Mr.  Qilbert,  he  at- 
tem^od  to  dislodge  the  De  Verduns  and  De 
Mortuners  from  Meath  (  Viceroys,  188). 

When  Edward  Bruce  invaded  Ireland  in 
May  1316,  and  having  gained  possession  of 
Ul^«r  was  proclaimed  king,  De  Buigh  raised 
an  army  to  oppose  him,  and  followed  his 
retreat  towards  the  Bann.  When  Felim 
(yConoT,  his  ally,  begw  to  waver,  he  fell 
back  into  Connaught  with  the  loss  of  his  bro- 
ther William,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Scotch  (10  Sept.),  but  released  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year.  In  July  1316  the  earl  and 
the  other  Irish  lords  took  an  oath  to  defend 
their  oountrr ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  on 
the  approach  of  Bruce  towards  Dublin,  he 
was  apprehended  by  the  mayor  and  confined 
in  the  castle  (February  1817),  while  two  am- 
faeasadors  were  despatched  to  Edward  II  to 
comult  as  to  his  fate.  This  imprisonment 
WM  probably  due  to  a  fear  lest  he  should 
prove  only  half  loyal  in  the  c<At9e6t  that  was 
about  to  ensue  with  his  son-in-law  Bobert 
Bruce.  He  was  released  by  Ascension  day, 
but  not  before  the  son  of  his  old  rival,  Thomas 
FitzJohn,  had  led  the  Ultonians  against  the 
Scota  (Fourteenth  Cent.  Chron.  and  Fifteenth 
Cent,  CSbvM.,  ap.  Oilbdkt'b  ChartutoHee', 
Amiab  qf  Loeh  Of). 

De  Burgh  was  the  most  powerful  of  the 
English  nobles  in  Ireland,  in  which  country, 
accoarding  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  his  name  preceded 
that  of  tne  viceroy  in  the  royal  writs.  Be- 
sides the  lordship  of  Connaught  and  the  earl- 
dam  of  Ulster  he  inherited  estates  in  Munster 
by  right  of  his  mother,  Avelina,  one  of  the 
heiresses  of  Richard  I^tzJohn  (Swbetman, 
IT.  688).  Earlier  in  his  life  he  appears  to 
have  held  the  Isle  of  Man,  which,  nowever, 
he  had  restored  to  the  king  by  1290  (^Siit, 
Dec  ofSeotl.  1 166).  Towards  the  close  of  his 
career  ho  was  occasionaUysummonedtoattend 
the  English  parliaments,  as,  for  example,  those 
of  Westminster  in  Lent  1S08,  and  Lmcoln  in 
1818.  He  was  avp<Mnted  lieutenant  of  Ir»> 
lud  15  June  180i6,  but  his  commission  was 


next  day  cancelled  in  favour  of  Piers  Gave- 
ston.  Early  in  1310  he  was  present  at  the 
great  Kilkenny  parliament  for  the  pacification 
of  the  Irish  barons.  Sixteen  years  later,  after 
attending  a  parliament  at  the  same  place,  he 
gave  a  uirewell  banquet,  and  retir^  to  the 
monastery  of  Athassil,  near  Cashel,  where  he 
died  almost  immediately,  before  Midsummer 
day  1826  {Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Cent. 
Chron. ;  d  Irieh  Holts,  86,  &c.) 

Richard  de  Burgh  was  the  father  of  a  large 
family.  His  eldest  son,  Walter,  died  in  1804 
(Loch  Cf),  and  the  great  De  Burgh  estates  de- 
volved on  the  issue  of  a  younger  son,  John 
(d.  1318),  who  in  1808  married  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  last  earl  of  Gloucester 
(Col.  Put.  JRoUi,  Sib,  99  b;  Arm.  Lmd.  et 
Faul.  i.  166,264).  Anotherson,Thomas,died 
in  1316  {Fnirteenth  Cent.  Chron.)  To  these 
may  be  added  Edmund  (Irish  Soils,  40), 
and,  according  to  Lodge,  William.  Of  his 
daughters,  one,  Elisabeth  by  name,  married 
Robert  Bruce,  then  earl  of  Carrick  (F\ftee7%th 
Cent  Chron.,  cf.  sub  an.  1302) ;  a  second, 
Matilda,  married  Gilbert  de  CJlare,  earl  of 
Gloucester  (JSN^Ma2i2o^,  L  271) ;  and  athird, 
Joan,  married  first  Lord  Thomas  FitzJohn, 
and  secondly  Sir  John  d'Arcy,  the  justiciar 

aifteenth  Cent  Chron.  Book  of  Howth,  166). 
therine  de  Burgh,  a  fourth  daughter, 
married  Lord  Maurice  FitzThomas  (ib. ;  cf., 
however,  Lodsb,  i.,  who  adds  Margaret  and 
Eleanor). 

[Lodge's  Feemga  of  Ireland,  i.,  which  must, 
however,  be  nsad  with  caution ;  Iriiih  Close  and 
Patent  Bolls;  Escheat  Rolls,  i.  ii. ;  Parliamentary 
Writs,  i.  ii. ;  Calendar  of  Patent  Bolls  from 
John  to  Edward  IV ;  Fine  Bolls  (ed.  Boberta),  i. 
ii. ;  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Ireland 
(ed.  Sweetman),  ii.  iii.  iv. ;  Calendarinm  Qenea- 
logicum,  i.  ii.  ;  Beport  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer, 
ii. ;  Annals  of  Loch  Ci  (ed.  Heneesey) ;  Troke- 
lowe  (ed.  Biley) ;  Annales  Londin.  et  Paolin.  ap. 
Chronicles  of  Ed.  I  and  II  (ed.  Stubbs) ;  Doca- 
tnents  relating  to  Scotland  (ed.  Palgrave),  i. ; 
Gilbert's  Viceroys  of  Ireland ;  Exchequer  Bolls 
of  Scotland  (ed.  Stoart  and  Burnett),  i. ;  Hist. 
Documents  of  Scotland  (ed.  Stevenson),  i.  ii. 
The  Chartnlaries  of  St.  Mary's,  Dublin  (ed.  Qil- 
bert),  ii.,  contain  copies  of  two  manuscripts  (Add. 
MS.  4792  and  Bodley  MS.  Land  626),  which  are 
acsigned  from  their  handwriting  to  the  four- 
teenth and  flitesnth  oenturics  respectively.  The 
Book  of  Howth  and  Bodley  MS.  Laud  918  con- 
tain many  transcripts  of  documents  relating  to 
early  Irish  history.]  T.  A  A. 

BURGH,  ULIOK  de  (1604-1667),  fifth 
Eabl  and  Mabottis  ov  CLaitbioabiie,  bom 
at  London  in  1604,  was  the  only  son  of 
Richard,  fourth  earl  of  Clanricarde,  by  his 
wife  Fiancee,  daughter  and  heir  oi  Sir 
Francis  Wslsingham,  and  relict  of  Sir  Philip 
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Sidney  and  of  Bobert  Devereuz,  earl  of  Eseex, 
-who  was  executed  in  1601.  Richard  de 
Burgh,  fourth  earl  of  Clanricarde,  actiTely 
served  Queen  Elizabeth  against  the  hostile 
Irish  and  their  Spanish  allies.  He  was  ap- 
pointed gOTemor  of  Connaught,  member  of 
the  pri-vy  council  in  Ireland,  and,  in  1624, 
created  Viscount  Tunbridge  and  Baron  of 
Somerhill,  a  manor  which  he  owned  in  Kent. 
The  titles  of  Viscount  Galway  and  Earl  of 
St.  Albans  were  conferred  on  him  in  1628. 
The  treatment  which  he  experienced  from 
the  lord  deputy,  Wentworth,  was  said  to 
have  accelerated  his  death  in  November 
1636.  Bichard  de  Burgh  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Ulick  de  Burgb,  as  fifth  earl  of 
Clanricarde,  who  in  1622  had  married  Lady 
Anne  Oompton,  only  daus^hter  of  William, 
earl  of  Northampton.  Clanricarde  sat  in 
the  parliament  of  1639-40,  and  accompanied 
Charles  I  in  his  expedition  against  the  Scots. 
By  patent  from  the  crown  Clanricarde  was 
governor  of  the  town  and  county  of  Gal  way, 
and,  as  owner  of  vast  estates  in  that  district, 
he  exercised  great  influence  there.  Durin? 
the  movements  which  commenced  in  Ireland 
in  1641,  Clanricarde  resided  chiefly  at  his 
castle  atPortumna  in  the  county  of  Galway, 
and  maintained  communication  with  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  government  at  Dublin, 
some  of  whom  were  believed  by  the  Irish  to 
be  in  the  interests  of  those  in  England  ad- 
verse to  Charles  I.  Clanricarde  dia  not  ioin 
the  Irish  confederation,  of  which  his  heir 
and  several  of  his  relatives  were  members. 
Many  of  the  Irish  confederates  doubted 
the  sincerity  of  Clanricarde's  professions  of 
loyalty  to  the  crown.  His  estates  in  Eng- 
land were  at  that  time  under  the  control  of 
the  parliament,  which  employed  his  uterine 
brotner,  Robert,  earl  of  Essex,  to  act  as  cap- 
tain-general, after  he  had  been  proclaimed 
traitor  by  Charles  I.  Notices  of  Clanri- 
carde's proceedings  from  1641  to  1644  will 
be  found  in  the  '  History  of  the  Irish  Con- 
federation and  War  in  Ireland,'  by  his  con- 
temporary Richard  Bellings  [q.  v.],  which 
was  puUished  in  1882.  Under  authority  from 
Chanee  I,  Clanricarde  was  in  January  1642-3 
nominated  a  commissioner  to  meet  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Irish  confederates  and  re- 
ceive a  statement  in  writing  from  them.  At 
this  interview,  which  took  place  at  Trim  in 
Meath  on  17  March  1642-3,  the  'Remon- 
strance of  Grievances '  of  the  Irish  Roman 
catholics  was  received  by  Clanricarde  as  the 
chief  commissioner,  and  subsequently  trans- 
mitted to  the  king.  Clanricarde  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  viceroy,  Ormonde,  to  command 
the  English  army  in  Connaught  in  July  1644 
The  title  of  marquis  was  conferred  on  Clan- 


ricarde in  February  1644-6,  and  he  was  made 

a  member  of  the  privy  councils  in  England 
and  Ireland.  He  aided  in  promoting  the 
treaty  ofpeace  between  the  confederates  and 
Charles  i  in  1646,  and,  after  its  rejection  by 
the  Irish,  endeavoured  to  have  negotiations 
reopened.  Clanricarde,  influenced  mainly 
by  Ormonde,  opposed  the  views  of  Rinnccini, 
nuncio  to  Ireland  from  Pope  Innocent  X. 
Rinuccini  and  liis  adherents  believed  that 
Clanricarde's  professed  neutrality  was  but 
assumed,  and  considered  that  his  proceedings 
had  been  productive  of  disastrous  results  to 
the  cause  of  the  Irish  catholics.  A  cessation 
of  arms  with  Lord  Inchiquin,  president  of 
Munster,  concluded  in  1648,  was  repudiated 
by  the  people  of  Gklway,  under  the  advice 
of  Rinuccini.  Clanricarde,  in  conjunction 
with  Inchiquin,  laid  siege  to  Oalway,  and, 
having  cut  off  its  supplies  of  provisions,  en- 
forcea  the  proclamation  of  the  cessation  and 
exacted  a  considerable  sum  of  money  front 
the  town.  Ormonde,  previously  to  quitting 
Ireland,  executed  a  commission  on  6  Dec. 
1660,  bv  which  he  appointed  Clanricarde  to 
act  as  his  deputy  in  the  government  there 
on  behalf  of^  Charles  11.  Clanricarde  ac- 
cepted the  office  on  Lord  Castlehaven's  repre- 
sentations. His  efforts  against  the  parlia- 
mentarians were  ineffective,  owing  mainly 
to  the  distrust  with  which  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  regarded  by  a  large  section  of 
the  Irish  royalists.  They  condemned  his 
action  in  relation  to  Galway,  the  last  Irish 
town  which  held  out  for  Charles  II.  The 
surrender  of  Galway  to  the  parliamentarians 
in  May  1662  was  followed  by  the  dissolu* 
tion  of  the  chief  military  organisations  of 
the  royalists  in  Ireland.  ClanncardeL  having 
communicated  with  Charles  II  at  St.  Ger- 
mains  through  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven,  re- 
ceived the  king's  directions  to  accept  the 
best  conditions  he  could  obtain  from  the 
parliamentarians  for  himself  and  his  adhe- 
rents. On  28  Jime  1662  articles,  by  which 
Clanricarde  was  permitted  to  leave  Ireland, 
were  concluded  between  him  and  the  com- 
missioners authorised  by  the  parliament  of 
England.  Clanricarde's  rental  in  Ireland  at 
this  time  is  stated  to  have  been  29,000/.  per 
annum.  He  was  included  among  the  per- 
sons 'excepted  from  pardon  for  life  and 
estate,'  under  the  'Act  for  the  settling  of 
Ireland,' passed  in  the  parliament  at  Lon- 
don on  12  Aug.  1662.  After  his  withdrawal 
from  Ireland,  Clanricarde  resided  at  his  seat 
at  Somerhill,  Kent,  where  he  died  in  July 
1667,  and  was  buried  at  Tunbridge.  Havin^^ 
left  no  direct  male  heir,  Clanricarde's  title 
devolved  upon  his  cousin  Richard,  eldest 
son  of  his  uncle  William,  who  became  sixth 
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•trl  of  GUnrieude  onder  Charles  II.  Olaa- 
ricaide  was  eulogised  for  his  loyalty  by  his 
eontemporary  Clarendon,  and  by  Carte.  A 
different  estimate  of  the  acts  and  character 
of  Clanricarde  was  entertained  by  a  lar^ 
proportion  of  the  Irish  royalists.  In  their 
Tiew  he  was  largely  actuated  by  a  regard  for 
his  own  interests.  Some  of  Clanricarde's 
letters  and  papers,  relative  to  Irish  affairs 
fiom  1660  to  1662,  were  printed  in  octaTO 
at  London  in  1722,  under  the  title  of '  Me- 
moirs of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Marquis 
of  Clanricarde,  Lord  Deputy-general  of  Ire- 
land .  .  .  published  from  his  Lordship's  ori- 
ginal MS8.'  This,  which  Bishop  Nicholson 
styled  a  '  lean,  loose,  and  incoherent'  collec- 
tion, was  reprinted  at  Dublin  in  1744.  John, 
eleventh  earl  of  Clanricarde,  published  at 
London  in  1767  a  large  folio  Toiume,  which 
he  entitled  '  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Ulick, 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  Earl  of  St.  Albans, 
Lorct-Lientenant  of  Ireland  .  .  ■ ,'  printed, 
toe  the  first  time,  from  '  an  authentic  manu- 
script.' In  a  dedication  to  the  king,  the 
Earl  of  Clanricarde  stated  that  the  Yolume 
contained  the  '  genuine  memoirs '  of  his  an- 
cestor. The  letters  in  the  first  part  of  the 
rolume  date  from  October  1641  to  the  end 
of  August  1648.  The  second  part,  consisting 
of  sixty-five  pages,  is  composed  of  letters  and 
papers  wliich  commence  in  February  1650-1 
and  terminate  in  August  1662.  A  manu- 
script volume  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
containing  matter  similar  to  that  thus  printed 
in  1767,  was  for  a  time  in  the  possession  of 
the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  which 
in  1866,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Hep- 
worth  Dixon,  presented  it  to  the  British 
government.  Other  collections,  which  Clan- 
ricarde is  stated  to  have  left,  in  relation  to 
his  public  transactions,  are  not  now  known 
to  exist.  Many  original  dociunents  in  con- 
nection with  Cumricarde  and  his  career  were 
published  for  the  first  time  in  1881  in  the 
work  entitled  '  A  Contemporary  History  of 
Affairs  in  Ireland,  1641-«2.' 

[Carts  and  Clarendon  HSS.,  1641-62  (Bod- 
Inaii  liibraiT,  Oxfoid)  ;  Ormonde  Archives  (Kil- 
kenny Osstle);  Manoscripts  of  Boyal  Irish 
Atademj  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Rinuc- 
doi  Mi}S.  (Bolkham,  Nwfolk);  State  Papers, 
Irdand  (Pnblic  Beconl  Office,  London) ;  Vio- 
dieiae  Catholicorum  Hibemits.  1650;  VindiciK 
Eveme,  1658;  Alithinologia,  1666-7;  Memoirs 
of  Earl  of  CHstlehaven,  1680 ;  Clarendon's  Hist, 
of  Beliellion  and  Civil  Wars  in  England  and 
Ireland,  1720.  1813  ;  Carte's  Life  of  Ormonde, 
1736 ;  CoUins's  Letters  and  Memorials  of  State, 
1716;  Peerage  of  Ireland,  1789  ;  Nunziatnra  in 
Irlaodi,  1844;  Oenealogies  of  Hy-Fiacbrach, 
1844;  Description  of  West  Connacht,  1846; 
Annals  of  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  1861 ;  Hist,  of 


Viceroys  of  Ireland,  1865 ;  Docnmeota  illustra- 
tive of  Hist,  of  Scotland.  1870;  Hist,  of  Irish 
Confederation  and  War  in  Ireland,  16-11-3, 
1882;  Beports  of  Boyal  Commission  on  Hist. 
MSS.]  J.  T.  G. 

BUBaH,SiE  ULYSSES  BAGENAL,  se- 
cond BaboiiI>owxbb(I788-1863),  general,oaIy 
son  of  ThMnas  Burgh,  coiiiptroller«ener«I 
and  commissioner  of  the  revenue  of  ueland, 
was  bom  at  Dublin  on  16  Aug.  1788.  Thomas 
Bargh  was  grandson  of  Ulysses  Bu^h,  bishop 
of  Ardagh,  and  second  cousin  of  William 
Downes,  who  was  lord  chief  justice  of  Ireland 
from  1803  to  1822,  and  his  two  sisters  had 
married  respectiv^y  the  chancellor  of  the 
eixchequer  and  the  lord  chief  bturon  of  Ireland. 
With  such  influence  the  rapid  promotion  of 
Ulysses  Burgh,  when  he  decided  to  enter  the 
army,  was  certain.  He  was  gazetted  ensign 
in  the  64th  regiment  on  31  March  1804,  and 
was  promoted '  lieutenant  on  12  Nov.  1804, 
and  captain  on  4  Sept.  1806.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  ordinary  garrison  duty  with  his 
regiment  at  Qibraltar  and  in  the  West  Indies 
tiU  1808,  when  he  exchanged  into  the  92nd 
and  accompanied  Sir  Johu  Cradock,  after- 
wards Lord  Howden,  to  Portugal  as  tude- 
de-camp.  When  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  suc- 
ceeded Cradock,  he  in  his  turn  took  Burgh, 
whose  father  was  his  intimate  friend,  as  an 
I  aide-de-camp.  Burgh  was  present  at  Tala- 
vera,  where  ne  was  slightly  wounded  (  Wal- 
'  lington  Dematehei,  iii.  880).  He  brought 
.  home  the  despatch  announcing  the  victory 
j  of  Busaco  on  29  Sept.  1810,  wtts  promoted 
'  major  for  the  news,  and  was  back  again  in 
j  Portugal  by  January  1811.  He  was  then 
I  present  at  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onor,  at 
the  combat  of  El  Bodon,  at  the  storming  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  and  the  battle 
of  Salamanca,  and  again  took  home  the  news 
of  Wellington's  triumphal  entry  into  Madrid. 
He  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  on 
26  Sept.  1812.  He  quickly  returned  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Vittoria  and  the  INnrenees,  at  the  storm  of 
San  Sebastian,  at  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle, 
where  his  horse  was  Idlled  under  him ;  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nive,  and  the  battle  of  Toulouse, 
where  he  was  again  wounded.  At  the  eud 
of  the  war  in  1814  be  was  made  K.C.B.  and 
K.T.S.,  and  received  a  company  in  the  1st 
or  Grenadier  guards.  In  1816  he  married  an 
Irish  heiress,  Maria  Bagenal  of  Athy. 

Burgh's  service  in  the  field  was  now  over, 
but  Wellington  remembered  him.  He  was  M.P. 
for  Owlow  County,  1818-26,  and  for  Queen- 
borough,  1826-30.  He  became  surveyor-gene- 
ral of  theordnanoe  in  March  1820,  and  colonel 
in  May  1826,  and  in  March  1826  be  succeeded 
to  the  title  of  Lord  Downes,  which  had  been 
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eonferred  oa  bis  father's  second  cousin,  the 
lord  chief  justice,  in  1822,  with  special  re- 
mainder to  himsulf.  He  was  in  18S3  elected 
an  Irish  representative  peer,  and  remained 
surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance  during  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  ministry^  till  1830.  On 
the  retirement  of  his  chief  from  political 
life.  Lord  Downes  also  retired,  and  occupied 
himself  with  the  ordinary  life  of  a  country 
gentleman.  He  became  u  due  course  major- 
general  on  10  Jan.  1837,  lieutenanfc-seneral 
on  9  Nov.  1846,  colonel  of  the  29th  regi- 
ment on  1 5  Aug.  1860,  full  general  on  20  June 
1864,  and  was  made  aC.B.  in  1869.  He  was 
colonel  of  the  64th  foot,  1846-60.  He  died  at 
Bert  House,  Athy, county  Kildare,on26  July 
1863,  and  his  peerage  became  extinct. 

[Royal  Military  Calendar;  Times  obituary 
notice,  80  July  1868.]  H.  M.  S. 

BUBGH,  WALTEB  dh,  called  Eabl  or 
UXiSIBB  (d.  1271),  was  the  second  son  of 
Richard  de  Burgh  (d.  1243),  perhaps  by  his 
wife,  Egidia,  daughter  of  Walter  de  Laci, 
second  lord  of  Meath  (Swebtmait,  Cal.  qf 
Irith  Doc.  L  Nos.  2700,  3012;  Robebts,  FSne 
BolU,  128).  He  succeeded  to  the  lordship 
of  Oonnaught  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Richard  about  1248  (Sweetman,  2866, 3062; 
Armals  of  Loch  &,  383  sub  hoc  anno).  Ac- 
cording to  later  genealogists  he  was  the  grand- 
son of  Henry  II's  IrJAh  justiciar,  William 
FitcAldelm,  who,  in  his  turn,  is  said  to  have 
been  brother  or  cousin  of  Hubert  de  Burgh ; 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  contem- 
porary evidence  to  support  either  of  these 
statements.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  his 
father,  Richard  de  Burgh,  was  nephew  to  his 
great  English  namesake  Hubert  [q.  v.],  who 
was  himselfjusticiarof  Ireland  in  1232;  and 
that  his  grandfather,  William,  is  sumamed 
De  Burgh  in  documents  of  4  Henry  III.  and 
7  Ed.  I.  \Pat.  EoUs,  ap.  Book  o/Howth,  422-3 ; 
SWBBTMAK,i.  964,  ii.  1648).  Thi8Willittm,who 
is  reported  to  have  died  in  1206  (Loch  Ci,  i. 
235 ;  Bodlev  MS.  Laud  613,  p.  65)  was  Lord 
of  Connaught;  and  his  son,  Richard  de  Burgh, 
was  confirmed  in  the  seignory  of  the  same  pro- 
vince by  more  than  one  charter  of  John  and 
Henry  III  (Sweetmait,  663,  1618,  &c.) 

In  November  1249  all  the  Irish  lands  of 
De  Burgh  were  committed  to  the  custody  of 
Peter  de  Bermingham.  Next  year,  however, 
the  young  heir  was  permitted  to  pay  a  fine 
of  toree  hundred  marks  apparently  for  the 
right  of  immediate  possession.  This  payment 
was  to  be  made  by  halt-yearly  instalments, 
and  De  Burgh  had  to  give  security  that  he 
would  not  marry  without  the  king^  consent 
(^Fiae  BolU,  44, 78).  He  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  come  of  age  before  1263,  in 


which  year  (6  Amil)  part  of  his  lands  werf 
ttill  in  the  kmg's  nands.  A  month  earlier  he 
had  been  excused  his  fiither's  debt  of  600/. 
due  to  the  Dublin  exchequer  for  a  fine  of 
Hi  marks  of  sold  (SwBBTiCAif,  ii.  Nos.  167, 
176).  From  the  year  1266  he  was  engaged 
in  ooostant  expeditions  against  the  natives  of 
Connaught.  The  chief  king  of  Connaught 
at  this  time  wasFelim  O'Conor,  whose  father, 
Cathal  Crobdherg,  had  been  established  on 
the  throne  main^  by  the  aid  of  De  Burgh's 
nandfather  William,  to  the  detriment  of 
Cathal  Carrach,  who  represented  the  elder 
branch  of  the  descendants  of  Roderic  O'Conor 
(ZocA  Of,  sub  anno  1202\  Both  William  and 
Richard  de  Burgh  had  nad  large  possessions 
in  Connaught.  The  latter  in  especial  held 
the  forfeited  lands  of  '  Qethus,  late  king  of 
Connaught,'  for  a  yearly  payment  of  600 
marks,  and  the  service  of  ten  or  twenty 
knights  to  the  king  of  England  (Swbbtxait, 
i.Nos.964,1618;Ciz/.Pa<.JJott»,164).  These 
estates,  and  perhaps  something  of  the  regal 
claim  involved  in  such  a  title,  descended  to 
De  Burgh,  and  help  to  explain  his  constant 
interference  in  Irish  matters. 

In  1266  De  Burgh  made  a  short-lived 
treaty  with  Aedh,  the  son  of  Felim  O'Conor, 
amd  the  favourable  terms  accorded  to  the 
Irish  prince  on  this  occasion  may  have  been 
partly  due  to  the  efieots  of  the  embassy  that 
Felim  had  sent  earlier  in  the  same  year  to 
Henry  HI  {Loch  Ci,  407-8).  Next  year  he 
led  a  host  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  ravage 
Connaught,  having  for  his  allies  on  this  oc- 
casion the  sept  of  Muinter-Raighilligh  fthe 
O'Reillys  of  Breigne-O'Reilly) ;  and  after- 
wards plundered  parts  of  the  same  province. 
A  second  peace  followed  (Athlone,  1257^. 
This  again  may  have  been  due  to  Henry  III  s 
influence,  as  we  read  that  in  this  year  the 
'king  of  the  Saxons 'gave  Felim  O'Conor 
a  charter  for  '  the  king%  five  cantreds,'  pro- 
bably the  five  cantreds  near  Athlone,  which 
were  specially  excluded  from  the  early 
grants  of  Connaught  to  the  De  Burghs  (c£ 
SwEETMAH,  L  2217-19).  In  1260  De  Burgh 
plundered  Roscommon,  and  in  1262  took  purt 
m  the  great  English  expedition,  when  a  site 
was  marked  out  for  the  castle  at  the  same 
place.  Peace  was  again  concluded,  and  Aedh 
O'Conor  chivalrously  trusted  his  person  to 
the  English,  and  as  a  mark  of  his  confidence 
slept  in  the  same  bed  with  De  Burgh.  This 
year  also  saw  an  expedition  against  the  Mao- 
arthys  of  Desmond.  Similar  friendly  meet- 
ings or  hostile  expeditions  charactensed  the 
years  1268, 1264,  1266,  1267,  and  1270.  In 
the  last  year  a  general  war  broke  out  between 
the  English  and  the  Irish  of  Connaught, 
owing  to  the  dissensions  of  De  Burgh  and 
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Aedh  (yConor,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
in  1266.  On  this  occasion  De  Bur^h,  who 
WBS  then  styled  Earl  of  Ulster,  was  induced 
tosiTe  hia  brother  William  as  a  hostage  to 
CyCiMior.  On  his  retreat  he  slew  Turlough 
O^Brian  with  his  own  hands,  in  return  for 
which  the  king  of  Connaught  put  William 
de  Buigh  to  death  (tb.)  Next  year  (1271) 
De  Bai;gh  died  in  his  castle  of  Qalway,  after 
a  week's  illness  (ib.  479 ;  cf.  SwHBiMAir,  iL 
829). 

Besides  his  vast  possessions  in  Connaught, 
De  Bnrgh  seems  to  nave  had  other  estates  in 
Ireland.  His  father  had  received  a  grant  of 
Desmond  manor  in  11  Heniy  III  (ap.  Book  of 
Sowtk),  and  &om  a  dociunent  dated  3  Aug. 
1268  we  learn  that  the  same  Richard  had 
held  lands  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald  (Swebt- 
XiS',  il.  282).  It  was  proMbly  from  some 
dispnte  as  to  these  estates  that  the  quarrel 
b^^-een  De  Bnrgh  and  the  latter  noble 
arose  in  1264,  on  which  occasion  the  '  Earl 
of  Ulster '  seized  all  Fitzgerald's  castles  in 
Connaught,  and  '  the  major  part  of  Erin  was 
destroyed  between  them  '  {ioch  Ci,  449 ;  cf. 
SwTnrrMAW,  776).  Peace  seems  to  have  been 
restored  by  10  June  1266,  if  we  may  trust 
the  terms  of  a  letter  of  Henry  III,  exhorting 
De  Burgh  not  to  lend  assistance  to  the  re- 
beUk»  of  Prince  Edward  (ifr.) 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  De  Burgh 
wpears  to  have  been  styled  Earl  of  Ulster 
(ZmA  &,  449;  SwBETKAir,  ii  929).  Ao- 
CQiding  to  the  generally  accepted  account, 
be  inherited  this  earldom  in  right  of  his  wife, 
Xaod,  who  is  said  to  have  been  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Hugh  de  Laci,  earl  of  Ulster, 
Tho  died  in  1242  (Matt.  Paris,  It.  232). 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  in 
npport  of  this  theory,  which  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  certain  '  Fragmenta  Historice 
HU>emic£B,'  preserved  in  a  fifteenth-centiuy 
manaacript  (Bodley  MS.  Laud  626,  ap.  Oil- 
iest, CharUdairiu  iff  St.  Martft,  Dublin,  ii.), 
further  back  than  which  date  no  allusion  to 
this  Maud  de  Laci  can  be  traced.  Her  name 
is  not  to  be  fonnd  in  contemporary  documents, 
vfaichsbow  that  WalterdeBurgh'swife — the 
nothar  of  Richard,  his  son  and  successor  in 
Uie  earldom  of  Ulster — was  Avelina  or  Ame- 
lina,  third  sister  and  coheiress  of  Richard 
FitzJohn  (Oal.  Geneal. ii.  640-1,668;  Swebx- 
xix,  n.  688, 960,  &c.)  It  is  possible  that  he 
nay  have  put  forward  some  vague  claim  in 
TiTtae  of  his  maternal  descent  frx)m  Walter  de 
Lsd,  who  held  Ulster  for  a  few  vears  by  the 
ph  of  King  Henry  (ib.  i.  1871-2).  But  it 
a  more  lik^y  that  this  dignity,  which  had 
pssaed  through  so  many  hands  in  the  course 
of  fifty  years,  lapsed  to  the  crown  on  the  death 
of  Hagh  de  Laci  in  1242  or  1243 ;  for  there  is 


abundance  of  evidence  to  prove  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  UI  Prince  Edward,  whom 
his  father  had  created  lord  of  Ireland  in  1 264, 
enfeoffed  De  Burgh  with  the  '  county  of  Ul- 
ster,' in  exchange  for  the  manor  of  Kilsilao. 
This  event  is  expressly  said  to  have  occurred 
when  WUliam  de  Rochelle  was  justiciar.  Le. 
between  the  yeara  1254  and  1266  (SwEBTKAir, 
iL  860, 1620;  Col.  Qenml.  288).  It  is  this  en- 
fisofiiment  probably  that  Lodge  refers  to  1264 ; 
and  it  is  to  this  direct  grant  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward that  we  must  trace  the  foundation  of 
the  De  Burgh  Ulster  earldom  rather  than  to 
a  marriage  with  a  fictitious  daughterofHugh 
de  Laci. 

De  Burgh  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in 
Athassel  Abbey,  the  favourite  foundation  of 
his  race  (Losob).  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Richard,  a  minor.  According  to  Lodge, 
his  other  children  were  Theobald  (d.  1303), 
William,  and  Thomas  (d.  1316), '  to  whom 
some  add  Hubert  and  Gibbon.'  To  these 
may  be  added  Egidia,  who  married  James 
Stuart  of  Scotland  (Sibvensoh,  DoeiantnU, 
iL102). 

[Lodge's  Peerage  of  Ireland  (ed.  Arcbdall)  and 
Dugdale's  Baronage  are  full  of  uncritical  asser- 
tions, and  all  their  statements  require  to  be 
checked  by  constant  lYiferenoe  to  oontemporatr 
documents.  Calendar  of  Irish  Documtmts  (ed. 
Sweetmnn),  vols.  i.  ii. ;  Cnlendar  of  Patent  Rolls 
(Kecord  Office);  Fine  Rolls  (ed.  Roberts) ;  Calen- 
dariiun  Genealogicum,  i.  ii. ;  Annals  of  Loch  C6 
(ed.  Hennessey,  Rolls  Series) ;  Matthew  Paris  (ed. 
Lnard);  Matthew  of  Westminster  (ed.  1601); 
Gilbert's  Viceroys  of  Ireland  and  Chartularies  of 
St.  Mary's,  Dublin  (Rolls  Series).  The  Boo:k  of 
Howth  (ed.  Brewer  and  Butler)  and  Bodley  MS. 
Laud  613  contain  a  large  collection  of  copies 
of  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  Ireland 
in  the  thirteenth  century.]  T.  A.  A 

BURGH,  WALTER  HUSSEY  (1742- 
1783j,  Irish  statesman  and  orator,  was  the 
son  of  Ignatius  Hussey  of  Donore,  co.  Kil- 
dare,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  de 
Burgh  of  Oldtown,  in  the  same  county,  and 
was  bom  on  23  Aug.  1742.  After  attending 
the  school  of  a  Mr.  Young  in  Abbey  Street, 
Dublin,  he  entered  the  university,  where  he 
graduated  B.A  in  1762.  At  the  univer- 
sity he  showed  considerable  proficiency  in 
classics,  and  also  distinguished  himself  by  a 
poem  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  George  III.  He  adopted  the  additional 
name  01  Burgh  on  inheriting  one  half  of  the 
property  of  his  maternal  cousin,  Richard 
Burgh  of  Drumkeen,  who  died  in  1762.  After 
entering  the  Temple,  London,  he  was  called 
to  the  Irish  bar  in  1769,  and  in  November  of 
that  year  he  was  elected  member  for  Athy  in 
the  Lrish  parliament,  through  the  influence 
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of  the  Duke  of  Leinsteir.  In  1776  he  waa 
chosen  for  Dublin  University.  His  success 
as  a  barrister  was  almost  unprecedentedly 
rapid,  as  within  little  more  than  a  twelve- 
month be  occupied  a  place  in  the  very  first 
rank.  Among  his  more  intimate  friends  in 
his  early  years  at  the  bar  was  Henry  Ghrattan, 
with  whom  he  afterwards  became  closely  as- 
sociated as  a  politician.  As  earlv  as  1777  he 
was  madeprime  Serjeant,  then  the  most  im- 

g>rtaut  office  open  to  a  barrister  in  Ireland, 
ut  though  both  amiable  and  prudent,  his 
patriotism  was  much  stronger  than  his  lore 
of  peace  or  his  love  of  office.  A  letter  of  his 
in  reference  to  his  candidatuie  to  repesent 
Dublin  University,  published  in '  Antnologia 
Hibemica,'  vol.  i..  indicates  the  firmnees  and 
independence  of  his  political  views,  and  the 
high  sense  he  entertained  of  the  duties  of  a 
representative  in  parliament.  He  declined 
on  principle  to  pledge  himself  to  the  particu- 
lar course  of  action  desired  by  some  of  his 
constituents,  but  his  subsequent  conduct  in 
parliament  did  not  belie  the  lofty  principles 
which  he  enunciated.  Equally  with  Grattan, 
if  not  even  in  preference  to  him,  he  shares 
the  chief  honoiir  of  effecting  the  removal  of 
Ireland's  commercial  disabihtiee.  In  concert 
with  him  he  moved  in  1779  the  resolution 
'  that  it  is  not  by  temporary  expedients,  but 
hy  free  trade  alone^  that  this  nation  is  to  be 
saved  from  impending  ruin.'  As  the  govern- 
ment gave  no  sign  of  compliance  with  the 
national  demand  for  unrestricted  free  trade, 
he  took  up  an  attitude  antagonistic  to  them 
by  supporting  the  resolution  that  the  '  appro- 
priated duties  should  be  granted  for  six 
months  only.'  It  was  in  this  speech  that  he 
described  the  political  situation  in  memorable 
words.  '  Talk  not  to  me,'  he  said, '  of  peace. 
Ireland  is  not  at  peace.  It  is  smotheved  war. 
England  has  sown  her  laws  as  dragon's  teeth, 
and  they  have  sprung  up  as  armed  men. 
The  tumultuous  applause  provoked  by  this 
imagery  was  taken  up  by  the  gallery,  from 
which  it  was  thundered  to  the  crowd  at  the 
door,  and  as  the  import  of  the  words  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  they  caused  a  thrill  of 
excitement  through  tiie  whole  city.  After 
concluding  his  speech,  he  again  rose  and  re- 
igned the  office  he  held  under  the  crown, 
when  shortly  afterwards  the  restrictive  acts 
on  the  Irish  trade  were  totally  repealed,  Burgh 
advised  Grattan,  in  view  of  the  power  of  Eng- 
land, to  adopt  a  more  conciliatory  attitude,  and 
not  to  press  measures  insistence  upon  which 
might  tend  to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
two  countries.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  ques- 
tion of  Ireland's  independence  was  raisM,  he 
strenuously  supported  the  resolutions  of  Grat- 
tan that '  theking,  with  the  consent  of  the  pai^ 


liament  of  Ireland,  isalonecompetent  to  enact 
laws  to  bind  Ireland,  and  that  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  inseparably  united,  but  only 
under  a  common  sovereign.'  In  supporting 
the  resolutions  he  believedthat  he  was  cutting 
off  all  hopes  of  future  promotion  under  the 
government,  and  after  recording  his  vote  he 
said  to  a  friend  sitting  near,  'I  have  now 
sacrificed  the  imatest  honour  an  Irishman 
can  aim  at.'  AJn;er  the  adoption  of  the  decla- 
ration of  rights  in  1782,  he  again  accepted 
his  old  office,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  ap- 
pointed chief  baron  of  the  exchequer.  While 
on  circuit  at  Armagh  he  caught  a  cold  which 
developed  into  fever,  of  which  he  died  on 
39  Sept.  1788.  He  was  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Dublin.  By  his 
wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Burgh  of 
Bert,  CO.  Kildare,  whom  he  married  in  1767, 
and  who  died  in  1782,  he  had  one  son  and  four 
daughters.  On  the  motion  of  Grattan  a  grant 
of  2,000/.  a  year  was  voted  to  the  children, 
with  the  benefit  of  survivorship. 

Great  as  were  the  oratorical  triumphs  of 
Burgh,  only  fragmentary  sentences  of  his 
speochee  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  These, 
and  a  few  instances  of  his  witty  remarks  in 
conversation,  are  the  only  authentic  remains 
of  his  rare  and  brilliant  mental  gifts.  But  if 
his  fame  is  thus  almost  whoUy  traditional, 
the  tradition  is  both  considerable  and  unani- 
mous. According  to  Lord  Plunket,  '  no  mo- 
dem speaker  approached  him  in  power  of 
stirring  the  passions,'  and  at  times  he  is  said 
to  have  excelled  even  Ghrattan  in  the  splffli- 
dour  and  graphic  power  of  his  imagery ;  his 
eloquence  was  moreover  only  the  adornment 
of  a  solid  fitunework  of  argument  and  mas- 
terly exposition.  His  parliamentary  tact  was 
equal  to  his  oratory ;  ne  possessed  an  extra- 
ordinary ability  for  gauging  the  feeling  of  the 
house,  and  fituning  a  motion  which  would 
gather  and  concentrate  the  prevailing  opinion ; 
as  he  said  of  himself  in  reference  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house,  he  '  could  suck  out  their 
brains.'  His  voice  was  of  great  range  and 
power,  his  chief  defect  in  the  use  of  it  being 
that  his  tones  were  too  uniformly  loud;  his 
action  was  graceful  and  strikingly  effective, 
though  it  was  said  to  have  tended  slightly 
towuds  attitudinising.  But  whatever  minor 
defects  belonged  to  his  manner,  his  eloquence 
won  universal  recognition.  Bothasamanand 
an  orator  he  was  equally  popular  at  the  bar,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  As  a  politician,  his  noble 
and  unselfish  aims  place  him  on  a  level  with 
Grattan,  and  fuUy  justify  the  eulogy  of 
Flood :  '  He  did  not  live  to  be  ennobled  by 
patent ;  he  was  ennobled  by  nature.'  Hu 
chief  weaknesses  were  a  tendency  to  extra v»- 
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ganee  and  a  love  of  parade.  He  was  ao- 
castomed  to  drivo  to  court  with  six  horses 
and  three  ontriden,  and  although  he  both 
pocooaacd  a  large  professional  income 
and  inherited  a  considerable  estate,  he 
iras  latterly  deeply  involved  in  money  ditfi- 
cnltiee. 

[Burke's  landed  Geotiy;  G-ent.  Mag.  liii.pt. 
ii.  893, 903 ;  Life  of  Orattan,  i.  402-7 ;  Barring-  1 
toa'a  Historic  Memoirs  of  Ireland,  i.  86  (oon> 
taining  portrait) ;  Phillips  s  Corran  and  his  Con- 
temporaries, 38-44;  CrElsnagan's  The  Irish 
Bar,  30-42  ;  Fronde's  English  in  Ireland.] 

T.  F.  H. 

BXTBOH,  WILLIAM  ob,  sixth  Lobd  or 
CoKSAUOHT  and  third  Eabl  OF  Uuteb 
(1S12-1SS2),  was  the  son  of  John  de  Burgh, 
^  his  wife  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Gilbert  de 
tilare,  the  last  earl  of  Qloncester.  Bom  on 
18  Sept.  1812,  he  was  fourteen  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  and  estates  of  his  grand- 
father, Richard  de  Burgh  [q.  v.]  (Fifteenth 
Cent.  C%ron.)  His  uncle  Edmund  and  bis 
eooain  Walter,  son  of  William  de  Burgh,  were 
appointed  his  guardians,  with  the  custody  of 
Us  Irish  knds(irMAJZo2b,  336, 84»).  Ed- 
-ward  III  dubb«^  him  knight  on  Whit  Sun- 
day 1S28,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  him 
possession  of  his  estates.  In  the  same  year 
be  was  present  at  Northampton  when  the 
trace  between  England  and  Scotland  was 
confirmed.  From  Northampton  he  went  to 
Berwick  for  the  betrothal  of  his  cousin  s,  David 
Smce  and  the  English  princess  Joan;  after 
-which  Robert  Bruce  crossed  over  to  Carrick- 
fergUB  in  company  with  the  young  earl,  but 
retnmed  to  Scotland  almost  immediately. 

Abont  Ladv  day  1829  he  was  present  at 
the  great  Dublin  parliament  when  it  was 
decreed  that  each  baron  should  punish  his 
cwn  servants  if  they  broke  the  peace.  In 
bonour  of  this  law  he  gave  a  great  feast  in 
Dublin  Castle.  In  ISSO  the  old  feud  between 
the  De  Burghs  and  the  Qeraldines  broke  out 
again,  and  Roger  Utlawe,  the  justiciar,  com- 
niitted  both  Lord  Maurice  Fitzthomas  and 
the  Earl  of  Ulster  to  the  custody  of  the  mar- 
shal at  limerick.  They  cannot  have  been 
confined  long,  as  De  Burgh  was  in  Eng- 
land in  1831 ;  while  in  October  of  the  same 
vear  Lord  Maurice  Fitzthomas  was  once 
more  a  prisoner  in  Dublin  Oastle,  whence  he 
was  not  released  till  1833  (Fifteenth  Cent. 
Ckrvn.:  Book  of  Hmcth).  His  release  is 
probaUy  to  be  connected  with  the  murder  of 
the  Earl  of  Ulster,  who  was  slain  by  Robert 
de  Mandeville,  between  Newtown  and  Car- 
rickfergns,  on  0  June  1833. 

Like  his  father  and  his  other  ancestors  for 
Diany  generations,  De  Burgh  was  constantly 


at  war  with  the  native  Irish.  He  came  to 
Ireland  \a  1328,  and  in  the  same  year  led 
an  expedition  a^^dnst  Brian  (^Brian.  True 
to  the  policy  of  his  race,  the  Earl  of  Ulster 
supported  the  claims  of  the  descendants  of 
Catnal  Crobdherg,  and  thus  was  brought  into 
conflict  with  his  cousin,  Walter  de  Burgh, 
who,  bent  on  securing  the  throne  of  Con- 
naught  for  himself,  was  constantly  attacking 
Turloagh.  On  the  death  of  this  king  (138(^ 
the  ean  se«^ms  to  have  been  at  open  war 
with  Sir  Walter,  whom  he  took  prisoner, 
and  starved  to  death  in  Gh«encastle  in  Oal- 
way  (1832).  Two  years  previously  he  had 
led  a  second  expedition  against  Brian  O'Brian, 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  him  from  the 
district  of  Thurles,  near  Cashel  (Loeh  Ci : 
Fifteenth  Cent.  Chron.) 

At  the  time  of  his  death  De  Burgh  was 
still  a  minor  {Iriek  JRoVi,  38  b),  and,  ac- 
cording t^o  a  later  account,  in  his  twentieth 
yoKC  {Fifteenth  Cent.  Chron.)  His  wife  was 
the  diaiwiter  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  third 
earl  of  Liancaster  (Lodsb  :  Book  of  Howtk, 
827).  By  her  he  left  a  daughter  and  heir, 
Elizabeth,  who  was  entrusted  to  the  cus- 
tody of  her  great-uncle,  Edmund  de  Burgh 
{Insh  RolU,  40).  This  lady  married  Lionel, 
third  son  of  Edward  HI,  who  thus,  by  right 
of  his  wife,  became  nominal  lord  of  the  im- 
mense Irish  estates  of  theDeBurghs(.FY^e<nM 
Cent.  Chron.)  De  Burgh's  widow  married 
Ralph  Ufford,  justiciar  of  Irehind  (rf.  1346), 
whom  she  survived  {ib.) 

[For  authorities  see  Boboh,  Bicbabd  i)b  and 
"VfMixBH  na]  T.  A.  A 

BUEGH,  WILLLA.M  de  (d.  1204).  [See 
under  FiiZALDUBUi,  William.] 

BUBGH,  WILLIAM  (1741-1808),  con- 
troversialist and  politician,  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  Irish  church,  as  his 
father,  Thomas  Burgh,  M.P.,  of  Bert,  co.  Kil- 
dare,  was  the  son  of  Ulysses  Burgh,  bishop 
of  Ardagh,  and  his  mother  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Dive-Downs,  bishop  of  Cork  and 
Ross;  Hi.s  sister,  Margaret  Amelia,  married 
in  1764  John  Foster,  speaker  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  created  Baroness 
Orid  in  1790  and  Viscountess  Ferrard  in 
1821.  A  second  sister,  Anne  Bur^h,  mar- 
ried Walter  Hussey  Bui^h,  lord  chief  baron 
of  the  Irish  court  of  exchequer.  Burgh  was 
bom  in  Ireland  in  1741,  and -was  the  owner  of 
considerable  estates  there,  but  lived  for  the 
chief  part  of  his  life  in  England.  He  repre- 
sented the  borough  of  Athy,  Kildare,  in  the 
Irish  parliament  of  1769-76,  and  at  that  time 
gave  nis  support  to  the  whig  cause.  At  a 
somewhat  later  period  in  his  life  he  -n-as 
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numbered  among  the  principal  patrons  of  the 
York  association  for  parliamentarv  reform, 
but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Frencn  revolu- 
tion he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  tories.  With 
Wilberforce  he  was  on  the  closest  terms  of 
intimacy,  and  advocated  with  enthusiasm  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  but  he  opposed 
with  equal  ardour  the  union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  William  Mason  was  another  of 
his  friends,  and  Burgh  edited  at  York  in 
1783  a  new  edition  of  Mason's  poem,  the 
'  English  Garden,'  to  which  he  added  a  com- 
mentary and  notes.  The  poet  desired  Burgh 
to  see  through  the  press  a  complete  edition 
of  this  work,  but  the  wish  was  never  grati- 
fied. After  having  lived  at  York  for  nearly 
forty  years,  Burgh  died  there  in  his  house 
on  the  north  side  of  Bootham  Street  on 
26  Dec.  1808,  aged  66,  and  was  buried  in  the 
lady  chapel  of  the  minster,  where  there  is 
still  standing  a  monument,  by  Bichard  West- 
macott,  to  his  memory,  representing  a  woman 
holding  in  her  left  hand  a  book  and  in  her 
right  a  cross,  with  a  poetical  inscription  by 
J.  B.  S.  Morritt  of  Rokeby.  His  wife,  Mary 
Warburton,  daughter  and  heiress  of  (Jeorge 
Warburton,  an  Irish  gentleman,  outlived  her 
husband  and  was  buried  in  the  same  vault 
with  him,  when  his  sisters  became  the  prin- 
cipal legatees.  In  compliance  with  her  nus- 
baud's  wish,  several  hundred  volumes  from 
his  library  were  added  to  the  collections 
of  York  Minster  Library.  The  fine  minia- 
ture of  Milton  by  Samuel  Cooper  passed  by 
successive  bequests  from  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds to  Mason,  then  to  Burgh,  and  next  to 
Morritt. 

Burgh's  name  leaped  into  notoriety  on  the 
publication,  in  1774,  of  '  A  Scriptural  Con- 
futation of  the  Aivuments  against  the  one 
Godhead  of  the  Fath^,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
produced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lindsey  in  his  late 
Apology.'  The  first  edition  was  issued  under 
the  disguise  of  'A  Layman,'  but  the  author- 
ship was  soon  known,  and  was  formally  ac- 
knowledged on  the  appearance  of  the  second 
edition  in  1776  in  the  words  '  By  William 
Burgh '  on  the  title-page.  This  issue  was 
dedicated  to  Edmund  Burke,  and  in  Burke's 
'Works  and  Correspondence'  (1852,  i.  266-7) 
there  is  included  a  long  letter,  dated  February 
1775,  returning  the  proofs  of  a  '  most  inge- 
nious and  most  obliging  dedication,'  and  set- 
ting out  Burke's  views  on  toleration.  Some 
< Remarks'  on  this  work  <by  a  member  of 
the  church  of  Christ'  were  published  at  York 
in  1775  and  republished  with  '  addenda '  in 
the  same  year.  A  sequel  to  the  '  Scriptural 
Confutation '  was  thereupon  written  by  Burgh 
and  printed  at  York  in  1778  under  the  title 
of  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  Belief  of  the  Chris- 


tians of  the  first  three  oenturies  respecting 
the  one  Godhead.'  His  publications  pro- 
voked the  criticism  of  the  unitarians,  but  ha 
was  rewarded  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
trinitarian  system  of  religion  with  the  de- 

ree  of  D.C.L.  by  the  university  of  Oxford, 
April  1788.  Burgh  is  referred  to  in  the 
preface  to  Dr.  Alexander  Hunter's  edition  of 
Evelyn's  '  Silva,'  and  one  of  its  illustrations, 
a  'Winter  View  of  Cowthorpe  Oak,'  was 
engraved  from  a  drawing  by  Burgh. 

[Gent.  Mag.  (July  1809),  pp.  611-16;  Daviee'a 
York  Press.  271-7,  282-3,  299-801,  837,  340 ; 
Corresp.  of  Walpole  and  Mason,  i.  186,  431,  ii. 
283;  Xandsey's  Sequel  to  Apology  (1776),  pp. 
vi-xii ;  Wilbeiforce's  life,  pssam.] 

W.  P.  0. 

BUBGHALL,    EDWAJRD    (A   1668), 

puritan,  left  behind  him  a  diary,  called  'Pro- 
vidence improved,'  which  throws  much  light 
on  the  state  of  Cheshire  throughout  the 
period  of  the  great  rebellion.  From  this 
diary  the  main  facts  of  Burghall's  life  can 
also  be  gathered.  Before  the  civil  war  he 
was  schoolmaster  at  Bunbury  in  Cheshire, 
and  was  probably  appointed  to  the  post  about 
1632  (Dutry,  12  ^y  1632, '  Mr.  Cole,  school- 
master of  Bunbury,  departed  this  life').  As 
early  as  1566  the  name  of  Bui^hall  is  con- 
nected with  Bunbury,  a  Wilbam  Burghall 
bei^  on  the  list  of  pensioners  of  the  chauntxy 
of  Bunbury  dissolved  in  1546  (Obuebod. 
Chethire,  u.  140).  The  parish  school  at 
Bunbury,  of  which  Burghall  was  mastei:, 
was  founded  in  1694,  and  was  endowed  with 
'  £20  per  aimum,  one  house  and  some  land ' 
(tS.  ill).  The  vicar  of  Bunbury  till  the 
year  1629  was  William  Hinde,  a  celebrated 
puritan  and  biographer  of  John  Bruen  of 
Stapleford.  Barlow,  who  has  inserted  Bury- 
halrs  '  Diary '  in  his  '  Cheshire,'  states  that 
Burghall  was  the  author  of  Bruen's  life  (Bab.- 
row,  Chethire,  p.  150).  But  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  Burghall  either  on  the  title-page  of 
Bruen's  life  or  in  the  work  itself,  it  was 
undoubtedly  written  by  William  Hinde,  and 
edited  after  his  death  by  his  son  Stephen 
Hinde,  as  indeed  Barlow  in  a  subsequent 
note  points  out  (p.  161,  u. ;  see  also  Wood, 
Athena,  ii.  481 ;  KAUTEis.  Introd,  to  Nicholas 
AfthetoH,  voL  xv.  of  Chetham  Society).  In 
1648,  during  the  siege  of  Nantwich,  Burg- 
hall says  that  his  goods  were  seized  and  him- 
self driven  from  his  home  by  Colonel  Mar- 
row ;  he  thereupon  went  to  Haslington  in 
Che^ire,  '  where  he  had  a,  call,'  and  tarried 
there  from  1  May  1644  till  1646  (Diary  for 
18  March  1644).  In  the  latter  year  he  be- 
came vicar  of  Acton  in  Cheshire,  taking  the 
place  of  Hunt,  who  was  sequestered  (Obhb- 
EOB,  UL  187). 
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In  compeny  with  fifty-eight  Cheshire  minis- 
ters he  signed  the  attestation  to  the  solemn 
league  aid  corenant  in  1648  (CiXAHr,  Oon- 
timuifionA.  171).  In  this  document  his  name 
is  spelt  Burghah,  and  by  Calamy  Burgal. 
In  1650  he  preached  and  published  a  sermon 
at  the  dedication  of  the  me  school  at  Acton 
(a.)  From  the  year  1666  he  complains 
that  he  was  much  molested  by  the  Quakers, 
and  speaks  of  their  opinions  with  great 
asnerity  {Diary  for  1665,  1660;  Caulmt, 
Abridgement  qf  Baxtet't  life  and  Times,  ii. 

When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed, 
Boighall,  after  preaching  farewell  sermons  at 
his  churches  of  Wrenbury  and  Acton,  was 
on  S  Oct.  1662  suspended  from  the  vicarage 
of  Acton,  and  on  the  28th  his  successor  Kirks 
was  appointed.  The  diary  ends  in  the  year 
1668.  "When  expelled  from  the  vicarage  he 
was  reduced  to  poverty ;  the  last  note  in  the 
diaiy  complains  that  he  was  defrauded  of  his 
right  to  the  tithes.  A  school  was  formed  by 
public  subscription  for  his  maintenance  (Ok- 
XEBOS,  lii.  186,  n. ;  Ltbons,  Magna  Brit.  vol. 
ii.  T^  iL  p.  471,  from  answers  to  the  queries 
of  Bishop  Portens  in  the  bishops'  registry, 
1778).  Burghall  died  8  Dec.  1666,  steadfast 
in  his  religious  faith  (Cai.amt,  Oontirmation, 
L  171).  His  diary  was  left  m  manuscript. 
It  was  printed  in  1778  in  an  anonymous 
'  History  of  Cheshire,'  in  two  vols.,  which 
incorporated  King^s  'Vale  Royal'  with  this 
and  similar  narratives  (Ltbons,  Mama  Brit. 
n.  iL  466  ;  Obicbbod,  iii.  222-8).  It  is  more 
accessible  in  Barlow's  'Cheshire'  (1855). 
Its  title  is  'Providence  improved;'  and  it 
begins  with  the  year  162.**.  Before  the  civil 
war  the  entries  only  record  what  the  author 
leearded  as  the  special  interventions  of  Pro- 
Tidence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bunbuiy. 
In  the  year  1641  Burghall  first  notices  poli- 
tical events,  and  afterwards  gives  a  very  do- 
tailed  account  of  the  military  operations  ia 
Cheshire.  The  reason  was  that  Byron  took 
his  church  at  Acton  and  made  it  a  basis  for 
the  siege  of  Nantwich.  The  narrative  throws 
tdditional  light  on  some  disputed  points  in 
the  history  of  the  war.  Barlow  in  one  of  his 
notes  to  tne  diarv  (many  of  these  notes,  he 
lays,  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Aspland)  states 
that  BorghaU  married  a  sister  of  John  Bruen, 
but  he  does  not  give  any  authority  for  the 
statement ;  and  all  the  marriages  of  Bruen's 
asters  are  shown  in  Ormerod's  pedigree  of 
the  Bruen  family  (Obhebos,  Chethtre,  ii. 
176). 

[Barghall's  Oiaiy;  Ormerod's  Cheshire;  Ly- 
■oDs'a  SlamiA  Brit.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  466-71 ; 
Calamy's  Abridgement,  ii.  128,  ContmnatioD,  i. 
171 ;  Palmer's  Konconf.  Memorial,  i.  265;  Chet- 


ham  SoMety,  vols.  viii.  and  xv. ;  Siege  of  Nant- 
wich (1774).]  A.  G-N. 

BUKQHEBS,  MICHAEL  (1663P-1727), 
engraver  and  draughtsman,  bom  at  Amster- 
dam about  1653,  settled  at  Oxford  in  1678. 
lie  engraved  the  print  in  the  '  University 
Almanac'  for  1676,  and  most  of  those  which 
followed  it  up  to  1720.  He  succeeded  David 
Logman  [q.  v.]  as  'sculptor'  to  the  uni- 
versity in  1692.  He  made  many  small  views 
of  buildings  at  (Queen's  College  and  Christ 
Church.  He  also  engraved  the  following  por- 
traits: William  Sommer,theantiquary ;  Fran- 
cis Junius,  after  A.  van  Dyck;  Richard  Bare- 
foot, letter-carrier  to  the  university,  1681; 
head  of  James  II  in  an  almanac,  1686 ;  Wil- 
liam Penderill  of  Boscobel  in  Salop ;  Robert 
Eglesfield,  founder  of  Queen's  College ;  Sir 
W.  Read,  chemical  physician;  and  the  Visage 
of  Christ,  engraved  in  the  manner  of  Claude 
Mellan.  In  mezzotinto  Burghers  executed  a 
portrait  of  Anthony  &  Wood.  On  several  of 
j  bis  plates  he  added  to  his  name  '  Academis 
I  Oxon.  chalcographus,'  but  sometimes  marked 
them  with  the  initials  M.B.  only.  He  died, 
according  to  Heame,  on  10  Jan.  1726-7. 

[KedgraTe's  Dictioimry  of  Artists  (1878); 
H8.  notes  in  British  Musenm.]  L,  F. 

BURGHERSH,  BARTHOLOMEW, 
LoBD,  the  elder  {d.  1355),  was  the  second 
(or  perhaps  the  third)  son  of  Robert,  lord 
Burghersh,  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  title 
and  estates  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
Stephen.  He  was  the  nephew  on  the  mother's 
side  and  namesake  of  Bartholomew,  lord  Bad- 
lesmere,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
barons.  He  married  Elizabeth,  one  of  the 
three  coheiresses  of  Theobald,  lord  Verdon, 
an  alliance  by  which  his  wealth  and  power 
were  increased.  Lord  Badlesmere  was  a 
bitter  enemy  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster, 
and  we  find  Burghersh  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  unhappy  contests  of  parties  in  Ed- 
Vard  IPs  reign  as  an  adherent  of  his  uncle, 
whom  in  1317  he  accompanied  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  Scotland.  In  October  1321,  when 
Leeds  Castle,  Kent — the  gates  of  which  had 
been  shut  against  Queen  Isabella  by  Lady 
Badlesmere — surrendered  to  Edward,  who 
had  with  unwonted  spirit  raised  a  force  of 
thirty  thonsand  men  to  avenge  the  insult 
offered  to  his  wife,  Burghersh,  who  was  one 
of  the  garrison,  was  taken  prisoner  and  in- 
carcerated in  the  Tower  of  London.  This 
imprisonment  was  probably  the  means  of 
saving  him  from  the  fate  of  his  uncle  after 
the  disastrous  battle  of  BorougLbridge.  He 
was  spared  to  aid  in  the  overthrow  of  bis 
unfortunate  sovereign.  On  the  landing  of 
Isabella,  on  24  Sept.  1326,  his  brother  Henry 
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[q.  v.],  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  hastened  to 
]oin  her,  and  with  Orlton,  bishop  of  Hereford, 
took  the  initiative  in  the  measures  which 
speedilyled  to  Edward's  deposition  and  tnur- 
cfer.  The  important  posts  of  constable  of 
Dover  Castle  and  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
which  had  been  held  by  his  father,  were 
given  to  Burghersh,  and  he  held  both  offices, 
with  but  slight  intermission,  to  his  death. 
In  the  unsettled  relations  between  England 
and  France,  which  lasted  through  the  greater 
part  of  Edward  Ill's  reign,  the  rMponsibility 
devolving  on  the  holder  of  these  offices,  which 
Implied  the  command  of  the  chief  channel  of 
communication  between  the  two  countries, 
was  of  the  highest  moment,  and  it  evidences 
the  confidence  reposed  in  Burghersh  that  he 
should  have  held  them  almost  continuously 
during  so  important  an  epoch.  The  com- 
mission, given  originally  in  the  name  of  Ed- 
ward IT,  but  really  proceeding  firom  the  party 
conspiring  onlv  too  successfiuly  against  him, 
was  renewed  by  his  son  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign.  The  first  royal  missive  to  him  in 
this  capacity,  contained  in  Bymer,  is  an  order 
to  have  sixty  does  taken  from  the  king's  park 
of  Braboume,  and  salted  for  the  use  of  the 
parliament  about  to  meet  at  Westminster. 
This  Ls  followed  by  {in  order  to  use  his  autho- 
rity to  put  a  stop  to  predatory  incursions  on 
the  French  coast.  Burghersh  evidently  very 
speedily  obtained  the  complete  confidence  of 
the  young  king,  whicli  he  retained  uninter- 
ruptedly to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  services 
were  rewarded  by  large  grants  of  land  and 
manorial  privil^es,  escheated  to  the  crown, 
or  in  some  other  way  falling  to  the  sovereign 
to  dispose  of.  The  king  despatched  him  re- 
peatedly on  diplomatic  errands.  In  1329  he 
was  sent  to  Philip  of  France  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  the  delay,  in  the  rendering  of  his 
homage,  and  in  the  same  year  as  an  ambas- 
sador to  the  pope,  to  plead  for  pecuniary  aid 
from  the  revenues  of  the  English  church,  a 
tenth  of  which  was  granted  to  the  king  for 
four  years  (Chronicles  Edtoardll,  III,  Kolls 
Series,  i.  848^.  Rymer  contains  a  series  of 
royal  orders  issued  to  him  in  his  capacity  of 
constable  of  Dover  relating  to  prohibitions  or 
licenses  to  cross  the  sea  when  the  peace  of 
the  country  was  threatened,  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  passage  of  the  king  and 
other  distinguished  persons.  He  was  en- 
trusted with  other  offices  calling  for  vigour 
of  action  and  practical  wisdom.  In  1337,  on 
the  assumption  by  Edward  of  the  title  of 
king  of  France,  he  was  made  admiral  of  the 
fleet  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  west- 
ward. He  was  also  appointed  seneschal  of 
Ponthieu,  warden  of  the  Tower,  and  cham- 
berlain ot  the  king,  in  which  capacity  his 


presence  is  often  recorded  at  the  delivery  of 
the  great  seal.  In  one  of  Edward's  gprievous 
straits  for  money  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
pawning  of  the  crown  and  other  jewels.  Ac 
keeper  of  the  king's  forest  to  the  south  of  the 
Trent  in  1341  he  was  commissioned  to  pro- 
vide timber  for  the  construction  of  enginei 
of  war  and  '  hourdes '  or  wooden  stages  for 
the  defenders  of  castle  walls.  As  a  good  and 
experienced  soldier  he  was  continually  in 
attendance  on  the  king  in  his  Scotch  and 
French  wars,  taking  part  in  the  great  victory 
of  Crecy,  26  Aug.  1346.  The  confidence  re- 
posed in  Burghersh  as  a  diplomatic  agent  was 
equally  great.  He  was  frequently  sent,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Rymer — often  in  company 
with  Bishop  Bateman  of  Norwich  [q.  v.] — 
to  treat  with  the  pope  at  Avignon,  with  Philip 
of  Valois,  with  the  counts  of  Brabant  and 
Flanders,  and  other  leading  powers,  on  the 
truces  and  armistices  so  repeatedly  made 
and  broken,  and  to  arrange  the  often  promised 
but  long  deferred  final  peace  between  the 
two  contending  nations.  As  characteristic 
of  the  age,  it  is  curious  to  find  that,  under  an 
excess  of  religious  zeal,  Burghersh,  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  FranoCL 
when  the  realm  was  comparatively  quiet,  had 
laid  aside  his  arms  and  assumed  the  cross. 
Edward,  unable  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  so  valuable  a  helper,  when  starting  for 
Qasconv  in  1877,  petitioned  the  pope  to  re- 
lease him  from  his  vow.  Two  years  after 
Crecy  we  find  him  again  taking  part  in  the 
French  wars,  and  despatched  to  Avignon  to 
treat  with  the  pope  for  a  firm  and  lasting 
peace  between  the  two  countries.  The  next 
year  (1349)  he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Lan- 
caster to  Qaacony,  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
there.  In  1356,  when  Edward  was  leaving 
Ehigland  for  a  fresh  invasion  of  France, 
Burghersh  was  appointed  one  of  the  guardians 
of  me  realm,  but  died  at  the  b^mning  of 
August  of  that  year.  He  was  buried  in  the 
chantry  of  St.  Catherine,  which  he  had 
founded  in  Lincoln  minster  for  the  soul  of 
his  brother  Henry,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
their  father,  Robert  Burghersh.  Monuments 
to  all  three,  with  effigies  of  the  two  brothers, 
are  still  to  be  seen. 

[Anthorities  as  under  Bdbqhbbsr,  EbkbtJ 

£t.  V. 

BURGHERSH,  BARTHOLOMEW, 
Lord,  the  younger  (d.  1869),  the  son  of  Bar- 
tholomew Burghersn  the  elder,  adopted  his 
father's  profession  of  arms  and  rivalled  him 
in  military  distinction.  His  recorded  career 
begins  in  1339,  when  he  accompanied  Ed- 
ward in  in  his  expedition  to  Flanders  and 
took  part  in  the  first  invasion  of  French  terri- 
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tory.  We  find  his  name  aUo  aa  attending  the 
king  on  his  ttdrd  inglorious  and  unprofitable 
campaign  ia  Brittany  in  1342-3.  Inl346he 
was  one  of  the  retinue  of  the  Black  Prince, 
then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  in  the  ever  memo- 
rable campaign  of  Crecy,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  being 
rowarded  for  his  distinguished  senrioee  there 
hj  a  rich  wardship,  ut  1349  he  was  in  the 
campaign  in  Gascony.  On  the  institution 
of  the  order  of  the  Garter  in  1360  he  was 
dioaen  to  be  one  of  the  first  knights  com- 
panions. In  1364  he  fulfilled  a  religious  tow 
by  taking  a  journey  to  the  Holy  lAnd.  On 
luB  letnrn  home  he  joined  the  Black  Prince 
in  the  expedition — tne  largest  and  most  for- 
midable yet  directed  against  France — in 
136S.  Bfe  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  commanders  of  the  inrading  army,  and 
bad  a  leading  share  in  the  events  of  the  cam- 
paign, en)ecially  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
19  8^  1866  (Froissabt,  bk.  i.  c.  161).  A 
damig  exploit  of  Burghersh  is  recorded  by 
Froiasart  shortly  before  the  battle.  In  com- 
ftay  with  Sir  John  Chandos  and  Sir  James 
Aodley,  and  attended  by  only  fouiwmd- 
twenty  honemen,  he  made  an  excursion 
from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and,  fall- 
ing on  the  rear  of  the  French  army,  took 
durty-two  knights  and  gentlemen  prisoners 
(ib.  e.  167).  His  prowess  and  akill  were 
acaia  faried  about  the  game  time,  when,  on 
his  return  with  a  small  foraging  party  near 
Berry,  he  was  attacked  from  an  ambuscade 
hj  a  much  more  formidable  force,  which, 
howerer,  he  managed  to  keep  at  bay  till 
relieved  by  the  Black  Prince  (ib.  c  219). 
During  this  campaign  his  father.  Lord  Burg- 
hssh,  died,  and  he  received  livery  of  his 
lands  as  his  heir.  In  1369  he  again  accom- 
panied Edward  III  on  his  last  and  most 
formidable  invasion  of  France,  ending  in  the  | 
deoKTB  treaty  of  Bretigny,  8  May  1^0.  He 
was  deputed  to  aid  in  tne  negotiation  of  this 
toeaty  between  '  the  firstborn  sons  nf  the  I 
kings  of  England  and  France '  at  Chartres,  j 
for  which  letters  of  protection  were  given 
him.  Heand  his  brother  commissioners  were 
taken  prisoners  in  violation  of  the  bond,  and 
Edward  had  to  interpose  to  obtain  their  libe- 
ration (Rtmeb,  sub  ann.)  During  this  cam- 
paign Knighton  records  his  successful  siege  of 
the  castle  of  Sourmussy  in  Gascony,  in  which  \ 
be  appears  to  have  evidenced  no  common  , 
•kill  (Kkiohtos,  2622).  In  1362  he  was  ] 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  1 
Kate  of  Ireland.  When,  in  1364,  King  John 
of  France,  to  make  atonement  for  the  Duke 
of  Anjou4  breach  of  faith,  determined  to  . 
yield  himself  back  to  captivity,  to  die  three  j 
BMnths  after  his  landing  at  the  Savoy  Palace, 


Burghersh  was  one  of  the  nobles  deputed  to 
receive  him  at  Dover  and  conduct  him  by 
Canterbury  to  Edward's  presence  at  Eltham 
(FsoissABT,  bk.  i.  c.  219).  In  1366  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  Urban  V, 
who  had  rashly  demanded  the  payment  of  the 
arrears  of  the  tribute  granted  by  King  John. 
His  death  took  place  m  1369.  By  his  desire 
he  was  buried  in  the  lady  chapel  of  Walsing- 
ham  Abbey.  He  was  twice  married:  first 
to  Cecilia,  heiress  of  Richard  Weyland,  and 
secondly  to  his  cousin  Margaret,  sister  of 
Bartholomew,  lord  Badlesmere.  He  left  an 
onlr  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  to  Edward, 
lora  Despenser. 

[Authorities  as  under  BuBaunsH,  Hbhrt.] 

E.  V. 

BURGHBKSH,  HENBY  (1293-1340), 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  third  son  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Burghersh,  lord  Burghersh,  whose  f amUy 
took  their  name  from  Buighersh  or  Burwasu 
in  Sussex.  His  mother  was  the  sister  of  the 
powerful  noUe,  Bartholomew,  lord  Badles- 
mere. Having  chosen  an  ecclesiastical  career, 
the  young  man  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  civil  and  canon  law  in  the  foreign  univer- 
sities. When  only  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
17  Nov.  1316,  he  was  appointed  to  the  pre- 
beudal  stall  of  Riccall  m  York  Minster  (Lb 
Nbvb,  iii.  209).  On  the  death  of  John  Sen- 
dale,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1319,  the  young 
man's  all-powerful  uncle,  Badlesmere,  sought 
the  dignity  for  him.  Badlesmere  was  the 
main  bulwark  of  Edward  against  Thomas  of 
Lancaster,  and  his  influence  is  illustrated  by 
the  uigency  with  which  Edward  assailed  the 
pope  (John  XXU)  on  behalf  of  Burghersh, 
who  was  still  studying  law  at  Angers.  On 
2  and  9  Nov.  and  lo  Dec.  1319  the  king 
made  three  distinct  applications  to  the  pope 
in  favour  of  Burghersh,  accompanying  his 
letters  to  the  pope  with  others  to  tne  cardinals 
of  the  curia  and  his  own  nuncios  calling  upon 
them  to  use  their  influence  on  his  behalf. 
The  letters  rise  in  earnestness  of  entreaty 
and  in  commendation  of  Burghersh,  whom  he 
declares,  contrary  to  the  fact,  to  be  of  legiti- 
mate age  for  consecration,  and  to  be  endowed 
with  all  necessary  learning,  especially  of  a 
legal  character,  and  every  suitable  virtue. 
The  king's  urgency  failed.  The  rich  see  of 
Winchester  was  bestowed  on  a  foreigner, 
Rigaud  Asser.  The  correspondence,  which  is 
curious  and  painfully  instructive,  as  showing 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  church  of 
England  to  the  papal  see,  may  be  found  in 
Rvmer,  n.  i.  405,  406, 407, 411.  The  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  John  of  Dalderby,  universally 
revered  for  his  sanctity,  died  on  12  Jan.  1320. 
The  dean  and  chapter,  in  pursuance  of  their 
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undoubted  rights,  elected  their  dean,  Henry 
of  Mansfield,  to  the  vacant  see.  Mansfield, 
however,  declined  the  episcopate.  The  se- 
cond choice  of  the  chapter  fell  on  Antony 
Bek  (1279-1343)  [q.  vT],  the  chancellor  of 
this  church,  who  was  not  indisposed  to 
accept  the  office.  Again  the  electors  were 
bauuced.  Lord  Badlesmere  was  then  at  the 
papal  court  at  Avignon  on  a  mission  from  Ed- 
ward (Adam  Mtjbimtjth,  p.  31).  He  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  plead  the  cause 
of  his  nephew,  in  whose  behalf,  only  three 
days  after  Bishop  Dalderby's  decease,  and  pro- 
bably on  the  very  day  of  its  notification  to 
him,"  16  Jan.  1820,  his  royal  master  had  al- 
leady  addressed  a  fourth  letter  to  the  pope, 
followed  by  a  fifth  letter  on  6  March  (Btkeb, 
II.  i.  414  ff.  814  £f.)  His  application  was 
warmly  supported,  and  the  large  bribes  offered, 
'  pecunisB  non  modicie  interventionem '  {Oesta 
£dw.  de  Carnarvon,  Rolls  SerieSjii.  60), fur- 
nished a  powerful  inducement.  The  election 
of  Antony  Bek  was  shamelessly  annulled, 
and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln  were 
informed  that  the  pope  had  reserved  the  ap- 
pointment to  himself  by  way  of  provision,  and 
had  selected  Henry  Burghersh,  though  not  of 
canonical  age,  being  only  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year ;  this '  defect  of  age,'  in  the  words  of  the 
lapal  letter  to  Edward, '  being  compensated 
jy  the  abundance  of  the  young  man  s  merits 
and  virtues,  as  he  was  well  rumished  with 
knowledge  of  letters,  illustrious  by  nobility 
of  famUy,  remarkable  for  moral  and  virtuous 
living,  and  adorned  with  other  manifold  gifts' 
(Rtmek,  Fad.  11.  i.  425).  The  scandal  ofsuch 
an  appointment  called  forth  unmeasured  re- 
probation from  those  to  whom  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  church  and  realm  was  dear. 
Perhaps  to  avoid  public  offence  the  consecra- 
tion was  performed  at  Boulogne,  20  July,  in 
the  presence  of  Edward  II.  His  consecrator 
was  Salmon,  bishop  of  Norwich,  Adam  of 
Orlton,  bishop  of  Hereford,  the  infamous  con- 
spirator against  Edward  II,  being  one  of  the 
assistant  prelates.  Burghersh  £d  not  rise 
above  the  average  moral  standard  of  the 
English  episcopate  when  it  was  almost  at 
its  lowest.  "Walsingham  charges  him  with 
avarice  beyond  his  fellows,  and  a  bold  con- 
tempt of  the  rights  of  others.  He  was,  in 
common  with  the  leading  prelates  of  his  time, 
far  more  of  a  statesman  than  a  bishop.  The 
utmost  that  John  of  Schalby,  his  registrar, 
can  say  in  his  favour  is  that  he  bore  the 
'  royal  persecutions '  patiently,  and  obtained 
the  right  of  sanctuarv  for  the  bishop's  palace 
and  canons'housesatXiincoln,  already  granted 
to  the  cathedral  church. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  court  favour  was 
not  of  long  duration.    His  uncle,  Lord  Bad- 
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lesmere,  joined  in  the  attack  of  the  barons  on 
the  Despensers,  and  with  his  old  enemy,  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  the  rebel  lords  made  war 
upon  the  king.  After  the  battle  of  Borough- 
bridge,  16  March  1322,  in  which  Lancaster 
and  nis  allies  were  defeated,  Badlesmere  took 
refuge  in  his  nephew  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's 
manor  of  Stow  Park.    Here  he  was  captured 
and  taken  to  Canterbury,  where  he  was  be- 
headed (Lelanb,  CoUect.  ii.  485 ;  Adam  Mubi- 
inrrH,p.87).  The  bishop's  temporalities  were 
seized  by  the  kiiu;',  who,  in  a  series  of  letters 
to  the  pope,  callednpon  his  holiness  to  deprive 
Burghersh  of  his  see.     Similar  letters  were 
addressed  to  the  college  of  cardinals  and  to 
Philip  of  France,  and  able  theologians  were 
despatched  to  plead  the  king's  cause  against 
the  bishop  at  the  papal  court  (Btxek,  n.  i. 
464,  600  604,  610,  6l6V    The  pope  at  last 
replied  that  he  would  De  ready  to  attend  to 
any  charges  for  canonical  offences,  but  it  was 
most  unreasonable  to  ask  him  to  visit  un- 
proved offences  with  severe  penalties  (u.  s. 
p.  636).    Meanwhile  Edward  was  as  usual 
m  great  want  of  money,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  by  way  of  reprisal,  used  his  autho- 
rity to  thwart  his  demands  for  subsidies  from 
the  clergy.    A  convocation  of  the  clergy  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  held  at  Xin- 
coln  14  Jan.  1323,  to  confirm  the  subsidy  al- 
ready voted  at  York,  resolutely  refused  to 
accede  to  the  demand.    Burghersh's  name  is 
not  definitely  mentioned,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
derCT'  was  actively  supported  by  the  bishop, 
in  whose  cathedral  the  convocation  was  held 
(W.  DE  Dekb,  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  362).    The 
vigorous  measures  taken  by  the  king  against 
the  arch-traitor,  Adam  de  Orlton  [q.  v.],  bi- 
shopof  Hereford,  would  seem  to  have  alarmed 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  into  an  outward  pro- 
fession of  loyalty  and  obedience.     EJdwanl 
rewarded  his  insincere  professions  by  taking 
him  again  into  his  royal  favour  and  giving 
him  restitution  of  his  temporalities.     Thi^ 

fenerosity  was  recompensed  by  the  basest 
uplicity.  "^Tien  Queen  Isabella  landed  in 
Suffolk,  24  Sept.  1326,  'proclaiming  herself,' 
as  Bishop  Stubbs  writes,  'the  avenger  of  Earl 
Thomas  and  the  enemy  of  the  Despensers,' 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  of  be)i 
adherents  was  Burghersh.  He,  with  hil 
brethren  of  Norwich  and  Hereford,  styled 
in  the  vigorous  language  of  a  contemporarj 
chronicler,  with  allusion  to  the  queen's  name 
'  Baal  sacerdotes,  alumni  JesabeUsB,'  obtained 
for  her  supplies  of  money  from  the  other  bi' 
shops,  who  were  all  either  avowedly  host  ile  01 
coldly  indifferent  to  their  royal  master.  B u rg 
hersh  was  among  the  guests  at  the  Christma 
banquet  held  at  Wallingford  by  the  leaders  0 
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the  quean's  party  after  Edward's  capture  and 
impnaoninent  at  Kenilworth.  He  also  ac- 
companied OrltQn  to  that  fortress  in  January 
1337,  after  the  deposition  of  Edward  bv  the 
parliament,  being  sent  in  advance  of  the 
other  commissioners  to  procure  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son.  In 
February  1338  he  was  comnussioned  by  the 
parliament  at  Yoifc,  in  eoiu  unction  wita  the 
queen's  tool,  Ayreminne,  buhop  of  Norwich, 
toconclode  peace  with  the  Scots,  and  to  negor 
tiate  the  marriage  of  the  king's  young  sister 
Joan  with  David,  the  son  and  heir  of  Robert 
Bmoe,  which  was  carried  into  effect  the  next 
Tear.  In  the  fbUowing  March  he  succeeded 
hia  fdlow-coDspirator  Orlton  as  treasurer,  on 
Che  latter  going  to  thepapal  court  at  Avignon, 
wh»e  he  obtained  for  himself  a  papal  pro- 
rision  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  and  in  May 
1328  he  received  the  great  seal  as  chancellor 
on  the  resignation  of  John  Hotham,  bishop 
of  Ely ;  thus  at  the  early  age  of  thirty'^even 
attaining  the  highest  omce  in  the  state.  Two 
months  after  the  murder  of  the  king,  Bay- 
oolds,  archbishop  of  Oanterbury,  died,  and 
an  unsoceessfnl  attempt  was  made  by  the 
queen's  party  to  secure  the  primacy  for  Burg- 
Eenh,  to  which  Simon  Mepham  was  ap- 
pointed. When  Edward  proceeded  to  France 
to  do  homage  for  his  oontinantal  possessions, 
Burghersb,  the  ccmfidential  Mend  of  Isabella 
andofMortimer,aocompanisd  him  as  his  guar- 
dian, and,  according  to  Knighton  (Twtsdsk, 
Deem  Script,  ool.  2666),  by  a  timely  retreat 
rescued  the  young  king  firom  the  treacherous 
designs  of  Pnilip,  who  was  purposing  to  make 
him  his  prisoner. 

Edwanl's  firstchild,  the  fiituzv  Black  Prince, 
was  bom  at  Woodstock  16  June  1380,  and 
Burghersh,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  which 
then  included  the  county  of  Oxford,  baptised 
Um.  The  following  autumn  saw  ihe  »11  of 
liabella  and  Mortimer.  Burriiersh  was  too 
completely  identified  with  them  to  escape 
•Itogethw.  He  was  actually  with  Mortimer 
•ad  die  queen  at  Nottingham  when  the  former 
vu  apjmhended,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
on  St.  Luke's  day,  18  Oct.  1830.  He  was  de- 
piTed  on  28  Nov.  of  his  office  as  chanoeUor 
IS  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Stratford, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  afterwards  primate, 
who  as  archdfiooon  of  Lincoln  had  proved  one 
<if  his  most  unremitting  opponents,  and  had 
lieen  employed  by  Edward  II  to  convey  the 
charges  against  him  to  the  papal  ouria  and  to 
prosecute  the  cause.  Burghersh,  however, 
■peedily  regained  a  considerable  amount  of 
piwer  and  influence,  and  played  a  conspicuo  us 
(art  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward HI  as  the  spokesman  of  the  court  party 
(SiUBBS,  Omut  Hist.  ii.  367, 884).    In  1 333 
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he  supported  the  Oxford  authorities  in  sup- 
pressing the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  north- 
em  students  at  Oxford,  who  had  been  defeated 
in  an  affray  with  the  southern  students,  to 
establish  a  new  rival  university  at  Stamford 
(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.  Collectanea,  L  9).  Having 
been  out  of  office  fi>ur  years,  he  once  iimh%  be- 
came treasurer  in  1334,  but  was  again  dis- 
missed in  1337.  In  tlie  January  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  he  had  formed  one  of  a  conimis- 
aion,  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Carlisle,  for  n»- 
gotiatvig  the  short  peaoe  with  Gotland, 
speedily  nullified  by  the  massacre  by  the 
Soots  of  the  English  governors  appointed  by 
Edward  {Gegt.  Edv^  Tert  Rolls  Series,  ii. 
127).  Burghersh's  removal  from  the  tre»- 
surerahip  does  not  appear  to  indicate  any  de- 
cided breach  between  him  and  the  king,  for 
the  following  year,  the  half  of  the  wool  of 
England  having  been  ^nted  to  Edward  for 
the  expenses  of  the  projected  war  with  Philip 
of  Vaioifl,  he  was  sent  into  Flanders,  with  Sir 
Walter  Manny  and  ala^eibroe,  to  protect  the 
fleet  which  was  conveying  the  wool  to  be  sold 
to  the  Flemish  clothiers  at  the  king's  own 

?rioe.  A  large  quantity  of  wool,  valued  at 
50,000/.,  having  been  discovered  in  the  hands 
of  tjie  English  merchants  at  Dordrecht,  the 
whole  was  seized  by  the  bi^op  and  Manny 
and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  purchasing  the 
support  of  the  dukes  of  Gueldres,  Ilainault, 
anoBrabant  in  the  contemplated  French  war 
(t6.  ii.  133 ;  KsiaHTON  ap.  Twysdhk,  2670). 
Edward  evidently  found  Burghersh  an  etfa- 
oient  and  capable  minister,  whom  he  was 
glad  to  employ  in  any  state  matter  calling 
for  businesslike  capacity  unfettered  by  over- 
scrupulosity.  He  was  in  England  again  in 
the  early  port  of  1340,  and  was  despatched 
by  the  king  to  the  south  to  hurry  forward 
the  equipment  of  vessels  for  the  fleet  with 
which  on  24  June  Edward  gained  the  greaX 
naval  victory  of  Sluys  (WixswraHAM,  fiwi, 
Angl.  i.  226,  Rolls  Series).  In  his  capacity 
of '  principal  adviser  of  the  king  in  foreign 
affairs,'  the  character  given  him  by  the  con- 
tinuator  of  Adam  of  Murimuth  (p.  114),  he 
acoompaoied  his  royal  master  to  Flanders, 
where  ne  seems  to  hiave  remained  till  his  pre- 
mature death  at  Ghent,  4  Dec.  1340.  His 
body  was  brought  to  England,  and  was  buried 
in  ms  cathedral  church,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle  of  the  retrochoir,  where  his  brother, 
Sir  Bartholomew,  had  founded  a  chantry  at 
the  altar  of  St.  Catherine's.  His  monument, 
with  his  effigy  in  episcopal  habit,  still  remains, 
but  much  mutilated  and  deprived  of  its  lofty 
canopy.  According  ta  a  curious  tale  recorded 
by  Wakingham  (i6.  i.  264),  his  unquiet  spirit 
was  doomed  to  walk  as  the  ^oetly  keeper  of 
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the  park  at  his  manor  of  Tynghurst  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, -which  he  had  enlarged  at  the 
expense  of  his  neighbours,  until  their  wrongs 
should  be  redressed  by  the  restoration  of  their 
lands.     Knighton  gives  Burghersh  _  a  high 
character  as  regards  business  capacity  and 
his  power  of  influencing  others :  '  He  was  a 
man  noble  and  wise  in  counsel,  of  great  bold- 
ness, yet  of  polished  manners ;  singularly  en- 
dowed with  personal  strength,  and  very  re- 
markable for  nis  power  of  gutting  brave  men 
about  him '  (Twtbdbs,  col.  2577).    Of  his 
work  as  bishop  we  know  but  little.     His  re- 
gisters show,  however,  that  he  was  not  inac- 
tive in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  functions, 
when  not  otherwise  engaged  in  diplomacy 
or  state  affairs,  and  that  during  his  earlier 
years  he  was  generally  resident  in  his  diocese. 
The  number  of  letters  dimiesory  given  by 
him  to  candidates  for  holy  orders  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  somewhat  remiss  in 
the  duty  of  ordination.    His  frequent  ab- 
sences from  the  realm  on  state  affairs  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  management  of  his 
diocese  for  a  long  time  together  to  sufiragans 
or  commissaries.     He  secured  the  gratitude 
of  the  vicars  choral  of  his  cathedral  by  a 
vigorous  interference  for  the  recovery  of 
neglected  payments  to  their  body.    We  are 
told  also  mat  he  regulated  the  consistorial 
court  of  his  diocese  and  issuod  a  code  of 
statutes  for  its  guidance.    Burghersh's  career 
as  a  bishop  is  Rir  firom  edifying,  but  few  are 
more  instructive  as  to  the  character  of  the 
church  of  England  and  its  rulers  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.    An  able  ad- 
ministrator, an  acute  statesman,  a  practical 
man  of  business,  usually  carrying  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue  any  task  he  undertook,  he  was 
destitute  of  poUtical  morality,  and  shame- 
lessly intrigued  for  political  or  ecclesiastical 
advancement.    He  exhibited  little  or  no  re- 
ligious feeling. 

[Pugdale's  Baronage,  it  34-7;  Bymer'sFce- 
drni,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii..  vol.  ii.  pts.  i.  and  ii.,  iii.  1 
I'SKxini ;  A<lMm  of  Muriniuth's  Chroniwin ;  Wal- 
siiiflliHinV  Hist.  Angl.;  Knighton  ap.  Twysden; 
(  h"<>i.icle>>  of  tl.e  RpiuriH  of  Edwnrd  I  and  II 
(RolU  Series);  William  of  Dene.  Anglia  Sacra, 
vol.  i. ;  Stow's  Aonals;  Froiasart,  bk.  i.  c.  146, 
1A7  249:  Otnon  Perry's  maniucript  History  <^ 
Bishop  Bunrhereh.]  E.  V. 

BURGHERSH,  Lord.    [See  Fanb.] 

BURGIB,  EDWARD  (1673  P-1747),  ca- 
tholic divine,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England.  On  becoming 
a  Dominican  friar  he  assumed  the  christian 
name  of  Ambrose.  He  passed  through  the 
highest  offices  of  his  order  with  distinguished 
credit,  and  died  at  Brussels  on  27  April  1747. 


He  vnrote:  1.  'The  Annals  of  the  Church' 
(down  to  A.D.  800),  1712.  2.  'The  Annab 
of  the  Church'  (for  five  centuries),  6  vols., 
London,  1788. 

[Oliver'g  Catholic  BeUgion  in  Comvall,  4(1 ; 
Palmer's  Obit.  Notioes  of  the  Friar-Preachers, 
(1884),  18.]  T.  C. 

BURGHLET,  Barots.  [See  Obcil, 
WiLUAM,  first  Babok,  152(V-1598;  Cecil, 
Thomas,  second  Babok,  1642-1622.] 

BURGO,  Db.  [See  Btbxe,  Thokab 
(1710P-1776).] 

BURGOYNE,  HUGH  TALBOT  (183S- 
1870),  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  only  son  of 
Sir  John  Fox  Burgoyne  [q.  v. J,  entered  the 
navy  in  1847.  On  3ie  completion  of  his  time 
as  midshipman,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  on  11  Jan.  1854 ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  (20  March)  appointed  to  the  Bos- 
cawen,  in  which  he  served  for  a  few  months 
in  the  Baltic.    When  the  Boscawen,  with 
the  other  sailing  ships,  returned  to  England, 
he  was  appointed  on  1 6  Sept.  to  the  Swallow, 
in  which  he  went  out  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Swallow  was  attached  to  the  fleet  before 
Sebastopol,  and  on  29  May  1866,  after  Genitchl 
had  be4Hi  shelled,  Burgoyne  volunteered  4» 
land,  in  company  with  Lieutenant  Buckley 
and  Mr.  Roberts,  and  set  fire  to  a  quantity  of 
Russian  stores.  It  was  a  dangerous  piece  of  ser- 
vice gallantly  performed,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  Victoria  cross  when  that  order  was 
instituted  in  the  followi^  year  [see  BircK- 
LBir,  Cecil  William].    Burgoyne's  want  of 
seniority  prevented  his  being  promoted  at 
once,  but  he  was  appointed  to  tne  command 
of  the  Wrangler,  despatch  Bimboat,  in  which 
he  continued  actively  employed  during  the 
rest  of  the  war.    He  was  made  commander 
on  10  May  1856,  and  on  16  July  1857  was 
appointed  to  the  Ganges,  bearing  the  flag  of 
Rear-admiral  Baynes  in  the  Pacific.   He  con- 
tinued in  her  during  the  whole  commission, 
and  when  she  paid  off  was  advanced  to  be 
captain  on  16  May  1861.  In  1803  be  accom- 
I  panied  Captain  Osbom  to  China,  as  second 
,  m  command  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  flotilla, 
and  when  Osbom  threw  up  the  appointment 
[see  OsBOKN,  Shebabb]  on  a  disngreement 
with  the  Chinese  government,  they  immedi- 
ately offered  the  vacant  appointment  to  Bur- 
goyne, with  an  unusually  liberal  pay.    Bur- 
goyne, however,  declined  it,  being  no  more 
disposed  than  Osbom  had  been  to  submit 
himself  to  the  local  authorities.     The  junior 
officers  followed  his  example,  and  the  flotilla 
was  broken  up.     Shortly  after  his  return  to 
England,  Burgoyne  wan  appointed,  on  27  Sept. 
1806,  to  command  the  W ivern,  a  small  turrets 
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diip,  in  which  he  continued  for  the  nest  two 
jeait,  when  he  was  appointed,  22  Oct.  1867, 
to  tlie  Const&nce  frigate,  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can station.     Towards  the  close  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Constance  was  paid  off,  and 
Borsojne  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
tniilaing  and  fitting  out  of  the  Captain,  an 
experiment  of  a  fiilUrigged  ship,  witn  turrets 
ina  a  low  freeboard,  which  tlie  admiralty 
had  decided  to  t^  on  a  yerylarge  scale  [see 
CoiBS,  CowpEK  PhippbI    The  Captain  was 
pot  in  commission  on  30  April  1870,  and  in 
a  &st  cruise  in  the  Channel,  and  as  far  as 
Tigo,  during  the  month  of  July,  appeared  to 
tliMe  on  board  to  be  a  remarkably  easy  and 
eomfortabls    sear-boat,  and    was    currently 
spoken  of  as  being  the  steadiest  platform  for 
gum  that  had  ever  been  afloat.    It  was  not 
then  understood  that  this  unusual  steadiness 
n*  really  a  sign  of  the  most  serious  danger ; 
ud  Burgoyne  reported  officially  that  the  ship 
liad  'proved  herself  a  most  efficient  vessel 
both  nuder  sail  and  steam,  as  well  as  easy  and 
cnnfortable.'     In  August  she  accompanied 
&  Channel  fleet  as  far  as  Qibraltar.    On 
6  Sept  the  fleet,  on  its  return  voyage,  was 
Inaa  off  Cape  Fmisterre;   Sir  Alexander 
Milne,  the  commander-in-chief,  visited  the 
ihip,  and  was  much  struck  by  her  extreme 
lownees  in  the  water,  so  that  with  a  pleasant 
iDjal  breeze  '  the  water  was  washing  over 
tie  lee  side  of  the  deck  fore  and  an,  and 
iaSoDg  the  after  turret  to  a  depth  of  about 
18  inches  to  2  feet.'    He  said  to  Captain 
Ci^  who,  as  the  designer  of  the  ship,  had 
come  in  her  in  a  private  capacity,  '  I  cannot 
leeoncile  myself  to  this  state  of  things  so 
■mj  tmusual  in  all  my  experience.'    Still 
dine  was  no  thought  of  danger,  and  Sir 
Alexander  went  back  to  his  ship  puzzled 
nther  than  alarmed  at  the  novel  appearances 
on  board  the  Oaptain.    During  the  evening 
tlie  weather  changed  for  the  worse ;  it  came 
n  thick  with  s  drizzling  rain,  and  the  wind 
^  up.    The  ships  were  screened  from  each 
ttWs  sight,  but  there  had  been  plenty  of 
nming,  and  the  gale  was  of  no  alarming 
ncn^h.  It  was  about  twenty  minutes  after 
■idnight  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  that  a  fr«sh 
apall  struck  the  ships.   Under  any  other  cir- 
omstances  it'wotild  have  passed  with  a  bare 
Wice,  but  it  proved  fatal  to  the  Captain.  As 
tilt  aqoall  struck  her  she  heeled  over,  had  no 
fwer  of  recovery,  turned  completely  over  bot- 
ton  upwards,  and  sank.  The  greater  nimiber 
«*lier  officers  and  men  were  below,  and  went 
4iwn  with  her ;  but  of  those  who  were  on 
to  only  eighteen  managed  to  scramble  into 
tke  launch,  which  had  been  thrown  out  when 
,    tile  ship  was  on  her  beam  ends,  and  were 
I    KTed.   Ba^qya«^  with  some  few  meOi  had 


got  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  pinnace ;  and  as 
the  latmeh  drifted  near,  the  men  jumped  and 
were  picked  up.  Whether  from  exhaustion, 
or  from  a  determination  not  to  survive  the 
loss  of  the  ship,  Burgoyne  refused  to  jump, 
and  he  was  never  seen  again. 

Two  brass  mural  tablets,  commemorating 
by  name  the  officers  and  ship's  company  of 
the  ill-fated  Captain,  have  been  placed  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

[Wrottesley's  Life  of  Sir  John  Fox  Burgoyne, 
ii.  446 ;  O'Bymo's  Victoria  Gross,  46 ;  Minutes 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Court-martial  on  the 
loss  of  H.M.S.  Captain,  published  by  order  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.] 

J.K.L 

BUROOYNB,  Sib  JOHN  (1739-1786), 
general,  seventh  baronet,  of  Sutton,  Bedford- 
shire, and  cousin  of  Lieutenant-general  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Burgoyne,  was  bom  in 
1789,  and  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age. 
After  serving  in  the  7th  fusiliers  and  other 
corps,  he  obtained  the  lieutenant-colonelcy 
of  the  58th  foot  in  Ireland  in  1764.  Some 
years  later  he  was  transferred  to  that  of  the 
14th  light  dragoons,  then  on  the  Irish  esta- 
blishment. The  '  Cidendar  of  Home  Office 
Papers,'  1770-2,  pars.  224,  639,  shows  these 
appointments  to  nave  been  dictated  by  poli- 
tical as  well  as  professional  considerations. 
In  1781  Burgoyne  was  commissioned  to 
raise  a  regiment  of  light  dragoons  for  ser- 
vice in  India,  the  first  European  cavabr 
sent  out  to  that  country.  This  corps,  origi- 
nally known  as  the  23rd  light  dragoons,  was 
formed  out  of  drafts  frvm  other  regiments, 
and  had  its  rendezvous  at  Bedford.  Stand- 
ards,  now  in  possession  of  the  19th  hussars, 
were  presented  to  it  by  Gteorge  IH,  and 
early  in  1782  it  embarked,  with  other  rein- 
forcements, on  board  the  East  India  fleet 
under  convoy  of  Admiral  Sir  R.  Bickerton, 
and  landed  at  Madras  towards  the  end  of 
the  year.  Under  its  changed  name  of  the 
19th  light  dragoons  it  subsequently  won 
great  renown  on  Indian  battle-nelds.  Bur- 
goyne was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general  on  the  Madras  staff  in  1782.  He 
married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  General  John- 
stone of  Overston,  Northamptonshire,  and  by 
this  lady,  who  afterwards  married,  secondly, 
lieutenant-general  Eyre  Power  Trench,  he 
left  several  children.  He  died  at  Madras  in 
1785. 

Burgoyne's  eldest  son,  Snt  Montaottb 
RooBBBtrBSOTira,  eighth  baronet,  was  also  a 
cavalry  officer,  and  like  his  father  ultimately 
became  a  major-general.  He  entered  the  army 
as  comet  in  the  Scots  Greys  in  1789,  and  in 
1795  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  short- 
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lived  32nd  light  dragoons.  He  was  afterwards 
tot  some  yeata  one  of  the  inspecUng  field- 
officers  of  yeomanry  and  Yolunteer  corps.  He 
died  at  his  motliier's  residence  in  Oxford 
Street,  London,  on  11  Aug.  1817.  Shortly 
before  his  death  Burgoyne  was  the  object 
of  a  curious  and  vexatious  prosecution,  in 
which  the  vicar  of  his  parisn  sued  him  for 
penalties  under  an  old  law  for  not  having 
attended  divine  service  daring  a  period  ex- 
ceeding twelve  months.  The  proceedings  fell 
through. 

[Burke's  Baronetage;  Se  Fonblanque's  Life 
of  Bight  Hon.  John  Burgoyne,  p.  6;  Annual 
Army  lists ;  War  Office  Military  Entry  Books 
and  Marching  Orders  (Regulars) ;  Gent.  Mag. 
(lixirii.)  i.  189.  iu  368.]  '   H.  M.  C. 

BURGOYNE,  JOHN  (1722-1792),  dra- 
matist and  general,  was  the  only  son  of 
Captain  John  Burgo)rne,  a  man  01  fashion, 
who  died  in  the  rules  of  the  king's  bench, 
and  grandson  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  bart., 
of  Sutton  Park,  Bedfordshire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  School,  where  he  made 
friends  with  Lord  Strange,  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  who  at  every  important  crisis 
in  his  life  was  his  faithful  friend.  Burgoyne 
becam«  a  comet  in  the  18th  light  dragoons 
in  1740,  and  purchased  a  lieutenancy  in  1741, 
when  the  reg^ent  was  stationed  at  Preston. 
From  Preston  he  frequently  went  over  to 
Knowsley  to  see  his  old  schoolfellow,  and  his 
intimacy  there  culminated  in  his  elopement 
with  Ijsdy  Charlotte  Stanley,  the  sister  of 
Lord  Strange,  in  1743.  The  lady's  brother 
was  quite  content  with  the  match,  but  her 
father  was  so  angty  that  he  only  gave  her  a 
small  sum  of  money,  and  declared  he  would 
never  see  her  again.  "With  this  money  Bur- 
goyne bought  a  captaincy  in  the  13th  dra- 
goons, and  for  three  years  Captain  and  Ladv 
Charlotte  Burgoyne  spent  a  very  pleasant  Mte 
in  London.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  how- 
ever, they  were  so  overwhelmed  with  debt 
that  he  sold  his  commission,  and  they  retired 
to  live  quietly  in  France  on  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale.  They  settled  down  in  a  little  cot- 
tage near  Chanteloup,  the  seat  of  Choiseul, 
and  during  seven  years  of  exile  Captain  Bur- 
goyne made  himself  a  master  of  the  French 
language  and  literature,  and  obtained  a  good 
insight  into  contemporary  politics  and  the 
condition  of  continental  armies.  He  was 
meanwhile  reconciled  to  his  fathei^in-law,  the 
eleventh  earl  of  Derby,  who  subsequently  left 
Lady  Charlotte  Burgoyne  26,000^.  and  an 
annuity  of  400/.  He  returned  to  England, 
and  by  Lord  Derby's  interest  obtained  in 
1756,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  seven  years'  war, 
a  captaincy  in  the  11th  dragoons,  which  he 


exchanged  in  May  1768  for  a  captaincy 
and  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  Coldstream 
guards.  He  now  first  saw  service  in  the  ex- 
peditions to  Cherbourg  and  St.  Malo  in  1768 
and  1759,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  proposed 
to  the  Horse  Guards  to  raise  a  regiment  of 
light  horse.  Light  cavalry  were  really  un- 
known in  England  at  this  time.  Burgoyne 
had  heard  much  on  the  continent  of  the 
famous  Pandours  and  Cossacks  and  of  the 
Prussian  hussars,  and  he  propounded  a  scheme 
for  raising  two  regiments  of  light  horse.  They 
were  raised  in  Aug^t  1759  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Eliott,  afterwards  Lord  ITeathfleld, 
and  Burgoyne,  were  approved,  and  were 
named  the  King's  Iiight  Dragoons  and  th« 
Queen's  Lig^t  Dragoons  respectively.  After 
this  success  he  was  elected  m.V.  for  Alidhurst 
in  1761,  and  in  1762  was  sent  to  Portugal 
as  brigadier-general  under  Count  la  Lippe 
Buckeburg,  to  assist  the  Portuguese  against 
Spain.  The  transports  anchored  in  the  Tagus 
on  6  May  1762,  and  Burgoyne  received  the 
command  of  the  outposts.  He  stormed  the 
town  of  Valencia  d' Alcantara  in  July,  taking 
three  standards  and  a  general,  and  on  6  Oct. 
stormed  the  entrenched  camp  of  Villa  Velha, 
which  closed  the  campaign. 

In  1768  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Pres- 
ton, through  the  Derby  influence,  with  free 
leave  to  say  what  he  liked,  and  began  as  a 

I  candid  friend  of  the  ministry.  His  chief 
subjects  were  foreign  policy  and  the  war 

I  office,  and  his  most  successful  speeches  were 
against  the  government  on  the  Falkland  Isles 

I  in  1771,  and  on  the  government  of  India  in 

1772.  This  India  motion  is  the  most  strik- 
I  ing  ]^roof  of  his  ability  as  a  statesman,  and 
I  in  his  motion  for  a  select  committee,  on 
!  1 3  April  1772,  he  proposed  the  principle,  after- 
i  war<&  incorporated  into  the  India  bills  of 
I  Pitt  and  Fox,  that  some  government  control 

I  should  be  instituted  over  the  proceedings  of 
the  East  India  Company.  When  the  report 
of  the  committee  was  brought  up,  on  8  May 

1773,  he  made  a  violent  attack  on  Lord  Clive, 
and  brought  about  his  condemnation  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  Wedderbum 
managed  to  keep  off  an  impeachment.  Bur- 
goyne was  a  member  of  all  the  fashionable 
clubs,  a  friend  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  an 
amateur  actor,  and  a  reckless  gambler.  In 
1774  he  wrote  a  play,  the '  Maid  of  the  Oaks,' 
which  was  acted  at  his  seat,  the  Oaks,  near 


Betty  Hamilton.   In  1775  Garrick  brought  1 
out  at  Drury  Lane,  with  Mrs.  Abington  in  the 
chief  rdle.    Like  Burgoyne's  other  efforts,  the 
play  is  rather  tedious  to  read.    His  political 
career,  though  it  brought  down  the  anger  of 
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Junias,  'nron  him  favour  at  court,  in  spite  of 
occasional  flaeheB  of  independence,  and  he 
was  made  colonel-conmiandtuit  of  the  18th 
light  dra^roons  in  1763,  governor  of  Fort 
William  m  Scotland  in  1769,  and  major- 
gsneial  in  1772,  when  his  income  from  these 
military  appointments  amounted  to  3,500/.  a 
jesr,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  spent  con- 
eideraUj  more. 

In  September  1774  Bnrgoyne  wag  sent  out 
to  America  to  reinforce  General  Gage.  It 
w«a  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  Bur- 
goyne consented  to  leave  his  invalid  wife  (see 
Lis  curious  private  memorandum  on  his  ap- 
jKttntment  in  FoKBLUrauB's  Political  and 
MiUtaiy  Epitodes,  120-85).  He  arrived  at 
Boston  in  May  1775,  and  at  once  heard  the 
news  of  the  skirmish  at  Lexington.  From 
tlie  moment  of  his  arriv^  Burgoyne  was 
ciufed  by  his  forced  inaction,  and  ne  bitterly 
compItinB  that,  owing  to  the  number  of 
mnerals  and  brigadiers,  he  had  nothing  to 
00.  He  occupied  himself  in  a  correspondence 
with  the  American  general  Lee,  who  had 
eerred  with  him  in  Portugal,  and  in  writing 
home  letters  of  bitter  complaint.  He  wit- 
nessed the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  re- 
tomed  home  in  disgust  in  November  1775. 
It  was  then  determined  to  attack  the  colo- 
nists at  once  in  the  south,  in  New  England, 
md  in  Canada.  Burgoyne  was  attached  to 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  commander-in-chief  in 
Otnada,  as  second  in  command.  He  reached 
Oinada  in  June  1776,  the  very  month  in 
which  Lady  Charlotte  Bun^yne  died,  and 
fotmd  Carlet<:>n  in  command  of  12,000  men. 
With  him  Burgoyne  advanced,  and,  after 
a  naval  battle  with  a  newly  bmlt  flotilla 
on  Lake  Champlain,  occupied  Crown  Point 
«ad  reconnoitred  Ticonderoga.  Disgusted 
tt  Oarleton's  inaction,  Burgoyne  returned 
home,  and  at  the  request  of  the  prime  minister 
itev  up  a  plan  of  campaign  for  the  next 
year.  He  proposed  that  an  army  of  12,000 
men,  accompanied  by  2,000  Canadians  as 
guides  and  pioneers,  and  1,000  Indians  as 
Kouts,  should  advance  from  Canada,  take 
Hconderoga,  and  then  advance  for  two  hun- 
Ml  miles  through  the  forests  to  Albany 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  where  a  junction 
thoold  be  formed  with  a  division  nom  the 
tfmy  of  Sir  WUliam  Howe.  His  energy 
ifflpresaed  the  king  and  the  ministry,  and  he 
returned  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1777 
with  supreme  command  of  a  force  to  make 
tliis  march.  On  his  arrival  he  soon  found 
thathis  amy  would  not  consist  of  the  12,000 
wldiers  he  had  expected,  and  he  eventually 
itarted,  i^r  issuing  a  bombastic  pioclama- 
tioa,with  only  6,400  soldiers  and  649  Indians, 
from  the  Three  Rivers  in  May  1777.    The 


army  was  fiir  too  small,  and  not  well  found 
in  stores  and  ammunition ;  but  it  was  full 
of  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  well  supported  by 
his  officers.  His  advance  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, and  after  reoccupying  Crown  Point 
he  took  Ticonderoga  on  6  Jiily,  after  six 
davs'  siege.  The  king  wished  to  confer  the 
order  of  the  Bath  on  Burgoyne ;  and  when 
Lord  Derby  refused  this  on  his  behalf,  he 
insisted  onpromoting  him  lieutenant-general 
on  29  Aug.  1777.  Burgoyne  dowly  moved 
forward  after  too  much  delay.  He  failed 
in  his  attack  on  a  small  American  force  at 
Bennington,  and  then  crossed  the  Hudson. 
But  difficulties  accumulated;  Arnold  cut  off 
his  retreat,  and  Schuyler,  with  16,000  men, 
blocked  his  advance.  He  was  disheartened 
by  the  news  that  the  force  under  Clinton  had 
not  stirred ;  yet  he  determined  to  keep  on  ad- 
vancing. Schuyler  continued  to  retreat  be- 
fore him,  until  ne  was  superseded  by  Gates, 
who  believed  the  time  was  come  to  stand 
at  bay.  Accordingly,  on  24  Sept.,  Bur- 
goyne found  the  American  army,  of  nearly 
20,000  men,  strongly  entrenched  on  Behmus' 
Heights,  and  imme<£ately  attacked  it,  though 
his  own  troops  were  reduced  to  6,000  men. 
The  attack  was  futile,  and  ho  had  to  attempt 
to  retreat.  But  the  American  general  would 
not  allow  him  to  escape ;  he  harassed  every 
mile  of  his  retreat,  and  at  last  surrounded 
him  at  Saratoga.  All  Burgoyne's  provisions 
and  ammunition  were  expended,  and  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  surrender  to  Gates  on 
17  Oct.  1777. 

Burgoyne  at  once  obtained  leave  from 
General  Washington  in  a  most  courteous 
letter  (FoHBLAsauB,  p.  214)  to  return  to 
England,  and  had  to  face  a  storm  of  dis- 
approbation. In  the  House  of  Commons  he 
found  no  friends  but  Charles  James  Fox  and 
his  immediate  supporters,  and  on  26  May  1778 
had  to  answer  a  motion  by  Mr.  Vyner, '  to 
condemn  the  state  and  condition  of  the  army 
which  surrendered  at  Saratoga,'  in  which  he 
asked  why  Burgoyne  had  been  allowed  to 
return  to  England.  He  defended  himself  in 
an  able  speech,  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished; but  a  select  committee  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  army  was  appointed  by  a 
large  majority.  He  had  also  to  meet  the 
anonymous  attacks  of  the  public  press,  and 
published  his  '  State  of  the  Expedition  from 
Canada,  as  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  and 
verified  by  Evidence,  in  which  he  proved 
that  his  army  was  one-half  the  sire  he  had 
demanded,  and  in  every  way  badly  provided. 
The  attacks  on  him  continued;  and  after 
pretending  to  order  him  to  return  to  America 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  which  he  refused  to  do. 
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the  king  deprived  him  of  the  command  of  the 
16th  light  aragoons  and  of  his  govemmeut 
of  Fort  William,  and  he  was  thus  left  with 
only  his  pay  as  a  general  officer.  This  con- 
duct throw  him  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  the  opposition.  His  support  was 
warmly  received.  Fox  and  Sheridan  insisted 
that  he  was  an  ill-used  man,  whose  defeat 
was  due  to  the  incapacity  of  the  ministnr ; 
and  when  the  whigs  returned  to  power  under 
Lord  Rockingham,  Burgoyne,  on  7  June  1782, 
was  made  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland, 
and  a  privy  councillor  there,  and  colonel  of 
the  4tn  regiment.  He  went  out  of  power 
with  Fox  on  the  fall  of  the  coalition  ministry 
in  December  1788,  and  helped  with  his  pen 
to  turn  Pitt's  administration  into  ridicule. 
He  contributed  to  the  'RoUiad'  and  the 
'Probationary  Odes,'  and  wrote  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  witty  but  bitter  and  scumlous 
<  Westminster  Guide.'  But  the  friends  of 
Fox  had  commenced  a  long  period  of  exclu- 
sion from  office,  and  Buivoyne  withdrew 
more  and  more  from  politics  and  confined 
himself  to  the  literary  and  social  life,  in 
which  he  shone,  and  made  practically  his 
last  political  appearance  as  a  manager  of  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  m  1787. 

His  love  for  the  stage  and  his  success  with 
the  '  Maid  of  the  O^s '  turned  his  mind 
especially  to  dramatic  writing,  and  in  1780 
was  produced  the  comic  opera, '  The  Lord  of 
the  Manor,'  for  which  he  wrotie  the  libretto, 
founded  on  Marmontel's  'Sylvain,'  Jack- 
son of  Exeter  writing  the  music.  This  was 
followed  W  his  translation  of  S£daine's 
libretto  to  Gr6try'e  opera, '  Richard  Ooeur-de- 
Lion/  in  1785,  and  by  his  comedy,  'The 
Heiress,'  in  1786.  In  this  play,  which  was 
written  at  Knowsley  and  dedicated  to  Lord 
Derby,  Miss  Farren  made  her  great  success 
and  charmed  the  heart  of  Lord  Derby,  who 
afterwards  married  her.  Burgoyne  himself 
had  formed  a  connection  with  Susan  Caul- 
field,  a  popular  singer,  by  whom  he  bad  four 
children  between  1782  and  1788,  who  were 
brought  up  by  Lord  Derby.  'The  Heiress' 
had  a  marvellous  success,  went  through  ten 
editions  in  a  year,  was  translated  into  ^«nch, 
Gennan,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  Villemain's  'Chefs  d'oeuvre  du 
Theatre  Etranger.'  Of  it  Horace  Walpole 
gays, '  BuTgoyne's  battles  and  speeches  will 
be  forgottoa;  but  his  delicious  comedy  of  the 
"Heiress"  still  continues  the  delight  of  the 
stage,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  domestic 
compositions.'  The  idea  of  the  '  Heiress '  was 
taken  from  Mrs.  Lennox's  novel  'Henrietta' 
(FoNBLANftiTB,  pp.  401-6).  Burgfoyne  did  not 
long  survive  this  last  success ;  and  after  being 
present  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  good 


health  on  3  June  1792,  he  died  suddenly  next 
day  at  his  house  in  Halford  Street,  Mayfair, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  on 
18  Aug. 

[For  life:  Political  and  Military  Episodes  de- 
rived from  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the 
Eight  Hon.  John  Burgoyne,  General,  Statesman, 
and  Dramatist,  by  £.  B.  de  Fonblanque,  1876. 
For  works :  The  Dramatic  and  Poetical  Works 
of  the  late  Lientenant-general  John  Burgoyne, 
2  vols.  1808.  For  American  campaigns:  Ordinary 
histories  of  the  United  States ;  Creasy 's  Decisive 
Battles  of  the  World ;  Max  von  Eelking's  Das 
Leben  desQonerala  Beideeel,  Leipzig,  1856  ;  the 
Orderly  Book  of  Lieutenant-general  John  Bur- 
goyne, edited  by  E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  M.D.,  Albany, 
N.Y.,  1860  ;  Lieutenant-general  John  Burgoyne 
and  the  Convention  of  Saratoga,  by  Charles  Deane, 
Worcester,  N.Y.,  1878  ;  also  the  following  con- 
temporary tracts:  The  Substance  of  General 
Burgoyne'a  Speeches  on  Mr.  Vyner's  Motion, 
26  May,  and  Mr.  Hntt's,  28  May  1778,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  General  Washington's  Let- 
ter to  General  Bnrgoyne,  1778 ;  A  Letter  from 
Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  to  his  Constituents, 
upon  his  late  Beaienation,  with  Correspondence 
between  him  and  the  Secretaries  of  War  relative 
to  his  Return  to  America,  1779 ;  A  State  of  the 
Expedition  from  Canada,  as  laid  before  th« 
House  of  Commons  and  verified  by  Evidence, 
1770;  Remarks  on  General  Burgoyne's  State  of 
the  Expedition  from  O&nada,  1780.] 

H.  M*  S. 

BURGOYNE,  Sib  JOHN  FOX  (1782- 
1871),  engineer  officer,  was  the  eldest  of  the 
four  illegitimate  children  of  Lieutenant- 
general  the  Right  Hon.  John  Burgoyne 
[q.  T.],  by  Miss  Susan  Caulfield.  He  was 
bom  on  24  July  1782.  On  General  Bur- 
goyne's death  in  1792,  his  nephew,  Edward, 
twelfth  earl  of  Derby,  took  charge  of  the 
children.  In  1798  Burgoyne  was  sent  to 
Eton,  where  he  was  the  fag  of  Hallam,  the 
historian,  and  on  19  Oct.  1796  he  entered  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  On 
29  Aug.  1798  he  was  gaxetted  to  the  royal 
engineers. 

In  April  1800  he  was  ordered  to  join  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby's  army  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  was  left  behind  at  Malta  to  assist 
in  the  reduction  of  Valetta.  He  was  pro- 
moted first  lieutenant  in  July  1800.  From 
Malta  he  was  ordered  to  Sicily,  where  General 
Fox  made  him  his  aide-de-camp,  and  he  was 
promoted  second  captain  in  March  1806. 
He  was  sent  as  commanding  engineer  with 
General  Mackenzie  Fraaer's  force  to  Egypt  in 
February  1807,  and  was  present  in  that 
capacity  at  Rosetta.  On  his  return  to  Sicily, 
Sir  Jolm  Moore  chose  him  to  accompany  his 
expedition  to  Portugal  as  commanding  royal 
engineer.    The  expedition  led  to  nothing-  j 
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bat  Moore  took  him  in  his  former  capacity 
in  the  expedition  to  Sweden  in  the  summer 
of  1808,  and  finally  to  Portugal.  He  was 
too  junior  to  fill  the  post  of  commanding  royal 
engineer;  but  Moore  appointed  him  com- 
manding engineer  with  the  light  or  reserve 
diTision.  This  division  had  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  general  to  Corunna.  Bureoyne 
blew  up  the  bridges  of  Benevente  and  Castro 
Oonzalo  at  the  last  possible  minute,  and  thiu 
twice  delayed  the  pursuit  for  several  hours. 
With  the  reservedi vision  he  marched  to  Vigo, 
and  there  embarked  for  England.  He  joined 
Wellesley  in  Portugal  in  I^bruary  18(59,  and 
wu  present  at  the  passage  of  the  Douro  and 
tJie  taking  of  Oporto,  and  wss  promoted  cap- 
ttin  in  July  1809.  During  the  advance  into 
^ain  he  was  left  behind  in  Portugal  to 
fortify  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras ;  but  in  1810 
be  again  joined  the  army  as  commanding 
iDjraf  engineer  with  the  3ra  or  Picton's  divi- 
ooD.  In  this  capacity  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Busaco  and  in  the  retreat  to  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras ;  but  his  greatest  ser- 
Tice  this  year  was  in  blowing  up  Fort  Con- 

r'  n  on  20  July.  In  the  year  1811  his 
,  ommand  was  as  director  of  the  right 
attack  in  the  first  futile  siege  of  Badajoz.  In 
January  1812  he  commanded  in  the  trenches 
before  Ciudad  Hodrigo  on  alternate  days,  led 
tbe  3rd  division  on  the  day  of  the  storm,  and 
VIS  for  his  services  gazetted  major  by  brevet. 
Id  March  he  performed  the  same  duties  at 
tie  siege  of  Badajoz,  again  leading  the  3rd 
dirision  to  the  storm.  For  this  service  Bur^ 
mjne  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  by 
orsvet.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Salamanca,  and  du-ected  the  reduction  of 
tbe  forts  at  Salamanca  and  of  the  Retiro  at 
Madrid.  In  1813  he  was  present  at  Vittoria, 
and  succeeded  to  the  post  of  commanding 
nral  engineer  at  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian, 
which  he  conducted  to  a  successful  close.  He 
taperintended  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa, 
ud  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle. 
Colonel  Elphinatone,  a  senior  officer  to  Bur- 
goyne, accompanied  the  main  army  in  the 
advance,  while  Burcoyne,  to  his  meat  die- 
gist,  was  left  behind  to  superintend  the  siege 
of  Bayonne  by  Sir  John  Hope.  For  ms 
various  services  he  was  only  gazetted  a  O.B. 
•t  the  end  of  the  war,  while  Colonel  Elphin- 
itoaewas  made  a  baronet  [see  Elphutbiokb, 
Sis  HowAiu)].  He  refused  a  civil  knight- 
kod,  as  a  slight  to  his  oorpe,  but  cheermlly 
Meepted  the  order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword 
Moferred  npon  him  by  the  Portuguese  govem- 
neat.  He  was  sent  to  America  as  command- 
ing royal  engineer,  and  was  preaent  in  that 
capacity  at  the  attack  on  New  Orleans  and  at 
tbaredoction  of  Fort  Bovryer.  On  his  return 


to  England  in  1816  he  offered  himself  for 
service  in  the  coming  campaign,  but  had  the 
mortification  to  be  absent  from  Waterloo. 

In  the  first  few  years  of  peace  Burgoyne 
commanded  the  royal  engineers  in  the  army 
of  occupation  in  France  from  1816  to  1818,  at 
Chatham  from  1821  to  1826,  with  Sir  William 
Clinton's  force  in  Portugal  in  1826,  and  at 
Portsmouth  from  1828  to  1831.    In  1831  he 
wss  offered  by  Mr.  Stanley,  then  Irish  secre- 
tary, the  chairmanship  of  the  board  of  public 
works  in  Ireland,  and  he  filled  this  post  for 
fifteen  years.    He  was  promoted  major^ne- 
ral  in  due  course  on  28  June  1838,  and  was 
in  the  same  year  given  the  K.C.B.,  which 
he  had  won  /airly  in  1814.    In  1846  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  inspector-general 
]  of  fortifications,  which  he  held  for  twenty- 
.  three  years.   His  opinion  was  eagerly  souffnt 
I  on  every  sort  of  question,  and  he  sat  on  in- 
numerable  commissions,  from   one  on   the 
penny  post  to  one  on  the  proposed  site  of 
Waterloo  Bridge.     He  served  as  Irish  relief 
commissioner  in  the  famine  of  1847,  and  as  a 
juror  in  the  military  section  in  the  Oreat 
Exhibition  of  1861.     He  was  gazetted  lieu- 
'  tenant-general  in  1861,  and  made  a  O.O.B. 
j  in  1862. 

I  Burgoyne  was  sent  to  Turkey  in  1858  to 
I  examine  the  ground  before  the  coming  war 
I  in  the  E!ast;  and  when  the  English  army 
sailed  under  Lord  Raglan's  command,  he  ao- 
I  companied  it  in  a  sort  of  nondescript  capa- 
city. He  superintended  the  disembarkation 
of  the  army  on  the  Crimean  peninsula,  chose 
I  the  spot,  and  advised  the  flank  march  after 
the  battle  of  the  Alma  to  the  south  side  of 
Sebaatopol.  Once  in  camp  before  Sebastopol, 
Burgoyne  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  reduc- 
ing the  Malakoff  in  order  to  take  the  city, 
and  became  more  than  ever  the  second  man 
in  the  English  army  (Hbad,  Sketch  of  the 
life  and  Death  of  Sir  J.  Biargoyne,  p.  84). 
His  value  was  not  appreciated  in  England. 
It  was  obvious  that  Sebastopol  would  not  be 
quickly  taken,  and  the  British  public  made  a 
scapegoat  of  the  engineer  officer  who  had  ad- 
vised the  march  to  the  southern  side  of  the  fot^ 
tress.  He  had  been  appointed  a  colonel-com- 
mandant of  the  royal  engineers  in  November 
1864.  He  was  recalled  in  February  1866, 
and  reached  England  in  April  to  find  himself 
virulently  assailed  by  the  press.  He  waited 
quietly  for  the  tide  to  turn,  and  in  the  next 
year  became  very  popular.  He  was  made  a 
baronet  in  1866,  created  a  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  a  knight  of  the  first 
class  of  theorderof  the  Medjidie,  and  gazetted 
a  full  general,  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  received  tbe  hono- 
rary degree  of  D.C.L.  from  tJie  university  of 
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Oxford.  lo  1858  he  represented  the  queen  at 
the  second  interment  of  the  ^eat  Napoleon 
in  the  H6t«l  dee  Invalides  at  Paris;  in  1866 
he  wa»  appointed  constable  of  the  Toiwer  of 
Lmidon;  and  in  1868,  when  he  resigned  his 
post  of  inspector-general  of  fortifications,  he 
was  made  a  iield-marshal,  and  granted  a  pen- 
sion of  1,60W.  a  year  by  parliament.  All  his 
hopes  were  centred  in  his  only  son,  Captain 
Hugh  Burgoyne,  R.N.  [q.  t.],  who  had  been 
one  of  the  first  recipients  of  the  Victoria 
croes ;  and  when  that  son  was  loet  in  the 
Captain,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  September 
1870,  he  felt  that  he  had  little  left  to  live  for. 
He  himself  died  a  year  afterwards,  at  6  Pem- 
bridge  Square,  on  7  Oct.  1871. 

[The  chief  authority  for  Burgoyne's  life  is  the 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  Field-marshal  Sir 
John  Fox  Bnrgojne,  Bart.,  by  his  son-in-law, 
Lieut.-col.  the  Hon.  George  Wrottesley,  B.E., 
2  ToU.  1878 ;  see  also  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Field-marshal  Sir  John  Bnrgoyne,  by 
Miqor  the  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Heed,  bart.,  B.E., 
1873.  Many  of  his  published  articles  are  re- 
printed in  the  Military  Optoioos  of  Gren.  Sir 
J.  F.  Bnrgoyne,  collected  and  edited  by  Capt  the 
Hod.  G.  Wrottesley,  R.E.,  A.D.C.,  1869 ;  see  also 
a  cnrious  article  on  the  Courtesiee  of  War  in 
Blackwood's  Hag.  Not.  1860,  and  a  pamphlet, 
Our  Defensive  forces,  1870,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended the  short  serrice  iiystem.  For  his  ser- 
vices in  the  field  see  the  Sieges  of  the  Peninsula, 
by  Major-gen.  Sir  J.T.  Jones,  bart.,  G.C.B.,  and 
Kinglake's  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.]  H.  M.  S. 

BUROOYNE,  MONTAGU  (1750-1886), 
politician,  younger  son  of  Sir  Roger  Burgoyne 
of  Sutton,  Bedfordshire,  was  a  member  of  Tri- 
nity Hall,  Cambridge.  Lord  North  gave  him 
the  sinecure  ofiice  of  chamberlain  of  the 
till  office  in  the  exchequer,  worth  1,600/.  per 
annum.  He  was  for  many  years  verderer 
of  Epping  Forest,  and  resided  at  Marie  Hall, 
Harlow.  He  was  candidate  for  Essex  in 
181 0,  but  was  defeated  by  John  Archer  Hou- 
blon.  He  was  author  of:  1.  'A  Letter 
...  on  the  Necessity  of  a  Reform  in  Par- 
liament,' 1809.  2.  'Account  of  Proceed- 
ings at  the  late  Election  for  Essex,'  1810. 
8.  '  Speech  to  the  Freeholders  of  Essex  on 
the  last  day  of  the  Election,'  1812.  4.  'A 
Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns.'  6.  'An 
Address  to  the  Oovemors  o^  Public  Charity 
Schools  .  .  .  and  a  particular  account  of 
the  Potton  School  oi  Industry,  connected 
with  allotments  of  land  for  the  labouring 
poor  in  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Hunting- 
don, and  Cambridge,'  1830.  Burgoyne  was 
a  warm  friend  of  the  allotment  system.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Eliab  Harvey.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burgoyne  were  entitled  to  receive,  if  they 


did  not  actually  receive,  the  flitch  of  bacon 
at  Dunmow. 

[Gent.  Mag.  May  1886,  p.  5-50.] 

BUBGSTBD,    WALTER    bb.        [See 
Bmanrnm] 

BURGUNDy,  Duchess  of  (1440-1503). 
[See  MABGAEBr.] 

BURHRED  or  BTTROiRMD  (reigned 
852-874),  king  of  the  Mercians,  succeeded 
Beorhtwulf  [q.  v.]  in  862.  Encouraged  pro- 
bably by  the  descents  of  the  northern  pirate-s, 
the  Welsh,  under  Roderic Mawr,  revolted froni 
Mercia  in  863.  Burhred  and  his  witan  asked 
help  of  his  over-lord  ./Ethelwulf,  the  West- 
Saxon  king.  His  request  was  readily  granted, 
and  the  two  kings  devastated  North  Wales, 
conquered  Anglesey,  and  brought  the  land 
^ain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mercian  king. 
^Hie  next  year  Burhred  married  .(Ethelswyth, 
the  daughter  of  .<£thelwulf,  at  Chippenham. 
When  m  868  the  Danes  established  them- 
selves in  Nottingham  and  threatened  Mercia, 
Burhred  and  his  witan  sought  the  help  of 
.lEthelred  and  M\fiei.  The  West  Saxons  and 
Mercians  joined  forces  and  marched  to  Not- 
tingham. The  Danes  refused  to  give  battle,  and 
the  English  laid  siege  to  the  town ;  they  were 
unable  to  take  it,  and  Burhred  made  peace 
with  the  invaders.  Overawed,  as  it  seems,  by 
this  united  action,  the  Danes  were  for  a  while 
forced  to  remain  inactive.  Before  long,  how- 
ever, the  Mercian  kins^dom  owned  the  Danish 
supremacy.  When  Ecgberht,  the  Northum- 
bnan  Mug,  was  turned  out  of  his  kingdom  in 
872,  he  and  Archbishop  Wulfhere  are  said  to 
have  been  received  by  Burhred  (compiler  in 
Cfiron.  Maj.  i.  407).  In  874  the  Danes  con- 
quered Mercia.  Burhred  fled  before  them ;  he 
went  over  sea  and  dwelt  at  Rome.  Before 
long  he  died  there,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Mary's  Church  in  the  English  school. 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chren.  i.  122-6, 132,142,  Bolls 
Ser. ;  Asser,  460,  470, 476, 478,  Mon.  Hist.  Brit. 
.£thelweard's  Cbion.  611, 613,  Mon.  Hist.  Brit. 
Florence  ofWoreester,  i.  74,  92,  Eng.  Hist.  Soc. 
Matt.  Paris,  Chronica  Majors,  i.  407,  Bolls  Ser. 
Green's  Conquest  of  England,  80,  101,  106.1 

W.  H. 

BURHILL  or  BURQHILL,  ROBERT 
(1672-1641),  divine,  bom  at  Dymock,  Glou- 
cestershire, was  descended  from  the  Burghills 
of  Thinghill,  Herefordshire.  He  entered  Cop- 
pusChristi  College,  Oxford,  on  13  .Ian.  1587-8, 
and  proceeded  B.A.  on  5  Feb.  1590-1,  M.A. 
on  12  Dec.  1594,  B.D.  on  7  July  1608,  and 
D.D.  on  2  June  1632.  He  became  a  proba- 
tioner fellow  of  his  coUe^  on  20  Maich 
1684-6,  obtained  the  rectories  of  North  wold. 
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Thetfoid,  Norfolk,  and  of  Snailwell. 
OunfarideeshiTe,  and  a  prebend  in  Hereford 
Cathedral  on  20  Jan.  1803-4.  Bia  wide 
learning,  which  embraced  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  attracted  the  attention 
of  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh,  who  received  assith 
tmoe  from  him  in  the  composition  of  his 
'Histoory  of  the  World'  (Oldts,  Life  of 
Walter  SaUigK).  He  died  at  Northwold  in 
October  1641,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  the  church  there.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  Samuel  Knight, 
archdeacon  of  Berkshire,  °  about  1740.  He 
was  a  voluminous  contributor  to  controver- 
sial divinity.  He  intervened  in  1606  in  a 
eontroversy  between  John  Howson  (bishop  ,        . 

of  Oxford,  1619-28)  and  I>r.  Thomas  Pye  as  j  with  eagerness,  and  dropmng  each  in  turn 
to  the  marriage  of  divorced  persons.  In 
Latin  tractate  fOxford,  1606)  Burhill  sm^ 
ported  Howsons  contention  that  mji^age 
m  such  cases  was  unlawful,  an^/i^t«d 
Pye's  opposite  argnments.  His  paiviphlet  was 
boand  up  with  a  second  edition  4^  Howson's 
'Thesia.  To  the  controversi^  excited  by 
Bishop  Andrewes's  '  Torturs^Porti,'  a  reply 
to  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  BinRiill  contributecl 
'BeeponsioproTorturaTortifcontra  Martinum 
Beeanum  Jesuitam,'  LoVdon,  1611  ;  '  De 
Ftrteetate  r^a  et  Usnj^atione  papali  pro 
Tortara  Torti  contra  Pcfrellnm  Andr.  Eudte- 
BM»,'  Oxford,  1613 ;  a«d  <  Assertio  pro  Jure 
re^o  contra  Martin^Becani  Jesuitae  Con- 
troversiam  Anglicanfcnj,'  London,  1613,  t»- 
getb^  with  a  defence  (,£  John  Bnckeridge's 
Migw«r  to  Caidi^u  Bellarmine'a  apology. 
Boriiill'g  printed  ifcorks  also  include  a  Latin 
t^j^ric  on  Jai#ee  I,  inviting  him  to  visit 
Qxfora  (Oxford,  J603),  and  a  preface  to  a  ser- 
mon (London,  1Jb02)  of  Miles  Smith,  bishop 
of  Glouce8twJ|6i3_24.  In  Corpus  Christi 
College  LibrarC  ^t,  Oxford  is  a  manuBcript 
«BMnentary  b*  Burhill  on  the  difficult  pas- 
iajpes  in  Jot) ;  f  i^  the  Bodleian  are  another 
mantiscnpt  tActate  in  support  of  monarchy 
and  eipiscopacfc.^  and  a  manuscript  Latin  poem 
(entitled '  Britannia  Scholastica, 
Je  rebus  scholastiois.' 


in  ten  book 
vel  de  firiti 


[Wood's  ifthena,  ed.  Bliss,  iii.  18-19 ;  Fasti, 
ed.  Bliss,  i.  ^q,  267,  299,  406 ;  EdTraids's  Life 

S.  L. 


of  Raleigh,  iJ  648-4.] 

BUBKtt  EDMUND  (1729-1797),  states- 
nail,  the  sepcond  son  of  Richard  Burke,  an  at- 
tomeT  resident  in  Dublin,  appears  to  have 
been  bom-  ~for  the  exact  date  is  not  abso- 
lutely cerl  Bin— on  12  Jan.  1729,  N.  S.  There 
is  no  sto  ind  for  the  often-repeated  state- 
ment tn&t  his  family  belonged  to  Limerick. 
His  &tli(  r  ing  a  protestant ;  his  mother, 
whose  miiiden  name  was  Nagle,  was  a  Ro- 
man cat^i^lic    Although  brought  up  in  his 


father's  religion,  Burke  was  accustomed  to 
look  on  Roman  Catholicism  as  the  religion 
of  many  he  loved,  and  thus  early  leomt 
the  lesson  of  toleration.  This  lesson  must 
have  been  still  farther  impressed  on  him 
when,  in  1741,  he  was  sent  to  a  school 
at  BaUitore,  co.  Kildare,  kept  by  Abraham 
Shackleton,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
fViends,  from  whom  he  declared  that  he 
gained  all  that  was  really  valuable  in  hn 
edncation.  With  Shackleton's  son  Kicfaard 
he  formed  a  friendship  which  lasted  through 
life.  In  1743  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  remained  there  until  1748.  He 
seems  .to  have  studied  diligently,  but  in  a 
desuitoiy  fisshion,  taking  up  various  subjects 
I  with  eagerness,  and  dropping  each  in  turn 
■■^r  some  new  pursuit  {Worlct,  i.  12).  He 
made  himself  mmiliar  with  Latin  authors, 
and  especially  with  Cicero,  '  the  model  on 
which  he  laboured  to  form  his  own  character, 
in  eloquence,  in  policy,  in  ethics,  and  phi- 
losophy' (JSir  P.  Fremci»  to  Lord  Holland, 
p.  17).  Although  it  has  been  asserted  that 
he  knew  little  of  Greek,  a  letter  of  C.  J.  Fox 
states  that  he  knew  as  much  of  that  langna^ 
as  men  usually  do  who  have  neglected  it 
since  their  school  or  college  dajrs,  and  that 
the  writer  had  heard  him  quote  Homer  and 
Pindar  (DnJCB,  Paper*  of  a  Critic,  ii.  812). 
He  gained  a  scholarship  by  examination  in 
1746.  His  letters  to  Richard  Shackleton 
during  this  p«dod  lure  such  as  any  earnestly 
minded  and  ambitions  youth  might  have 
written,  and  the  verses  sent  with  them  do 
not  show  any  special  power.  As  in  t^ter 
life,  his  favourite  recreation  was  to  be  among 
trees  and  gardens.  He  took  his  B.  A.  degree 
in  the  spring  commencements  of  1748,  having 
been  enter^  at  the  Middle  Temple  the  year 
before,  and  in  1750  came  up  to  London  to 
study  law.  He  did  not  apply  himself  stead- 
fitstly  to  work.  His  health  was  weak,  and 
he  seems  to  have  spent  much  time  in  travel- 
ling about  in  company  with  his  kinsman 
William  Burke  [q.  v.J,  staying  at  Monmouth, 
at  Turley  House,  Wiltshire,  more  than  once 
at  Bristol,  and  at  other  places.  We  scarcely 
know  anything  of  this  period  of  his  life; 
for  with  the  exception  of  one  rather  ob- 
scure fragment  (I^ob,  41),  there  is  not  a 
letter  of  his  extant  between  1752  and  1757. 
He  seems  to  have  broken  off  all  communica- 
tion even  with  R.  Shackleton,  for  writing 
to  him,  10  Aug.  1767,  he  says  that  he  sends 
him  a  copy  of  his  '  Philoeoplucal  Inquiry ' '  as 
a  sort  of  offering  in  atonement,'  and  speaks 
of  hi^naalf  as  having  been  'sometimes  in 
London,  sometimes  m  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  sometimes  in  France,  and  shortly, 
please  God,  to  be  in  America'  (  Work*,  i.  17). 
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In  1756  he  was  lodging  over  s  bookseller's 
shop  near  Temple  Bar.  He  appears  to  have 
frequented  the  theatres  and  one  or  two  de- 
bating societies,  and  to  have  made  the  a^ 
quaintanoe  of  some  famous  men,  such  as 
Garrick,  with  whom  he  formed  a  warm  and 
lasting  friendship. 

Literary  work  was  more  to  Burke's  taste 
than  legal  study.  He  was  nerer  called  to 
the  bar,  and  the  rejection  of  the  profes- 
sion for  which  he  was  designed  angered 
his  £ither,  who  in  1766  withdrew  either 
wholly  or  in  part  the  allowance  of  100/.  a 
year  he  had  hitherto  made  him.  Burke  was 
thus  forced  to  depend  on  literature  for  his 
liTelihood.  He  had  probably  already  written 
his  '  Hints  for  an  Essay  on  the  Drama,' 
a  short  piece  which  remained  unpublished 
until  after  his  death.  In  1766  he  produced 
two  works  which  at  once  ^ined  him  a  high 
place  in  literature.  The  first  of  these,  his 
'  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  in  a  Letter 

to  Lord ,  by  a  late  Noble  Writer,'  was 

called  forth  by  the  publication  of  Boling- 
broke's  works  m  1754,  and  is  a  satirical  imi- 
tation both  of  his  philosophy  and  his  style. 
Applying  Bolingbroke's  arguments  against 
revealed  religion  to  an  examination  of  what 
is  ironically  called  '  artificial  society,'  Burke 
exhibits  the  folly  of  demanding  a  reason  for 
moral  and  social  institutions,  and,  with  a 
foresight  which  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able traits  of  his  genius,  thus  early  distin- 
guished the  coming  attack  of  rationalistic 
criticism  on  theestablished  order,  andmarked 
it  as  his  special  foe.  The  lofty  style  and  elo- 
quent diction  of  Bolingbroke  were  so  skil- 
nilly  imitated  in  this  uttle  pamphlet,  that 
even  such  critics  as  Warburton  believed  the 
satire  to  be  a  genuine  work,  and  the  careful 
study  of  the  original  left  its  mark  on  the 
style  of  the  imitator  (Moblet,  life  of  Burke). 
'  The  Philoaophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
of  our  Ideas  on  the  Sublime  and  the  Beauti- 
ful '  had  been  begun  before  Burke  was  nine- 
teen, and  had  been  laid  aside  for  some  years. 
This  treatise,  strange  as  some  of  its  dicta  are, 
was  held  by  Johnson  to  be  '  an  example  of 
true  criticism'  (Boswbll,  Life,  iii.  91),  and 
seemed  to  Leasing  well  worthy  of  transla- 
tion. Burke's  father  was  so  pleased  with 
this  book  that  he  sent  him  100/.  (Bissbt,  36). 
Burke  never  ceased  to  take  a  warm  and  dis- 
eriminating  interest  in  all  artistic  matters, 
and  is  said  to  have  '  embraced  the  whole  con- 
cerns of  art,  ancient  as  well  as  modem, 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic '  (Babbt,  Works, 
iL  588).  He  was  still  in  weak  health,  and 
accepted  an  invitation  to  stay  with  his  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Nugent,  in  order  to  escape  from 
noisy  lodgings.    He  married  the  doctor's 


daughter  Jane  in  the  winter  of  1756-7.  Ao- 
cor£ng  to  one  account,  Burke  became  an  in- 
mate of  Dr.  Nugent's  house  while  on  a  visit 
to  Bath,  where  the  doctor  lived  before  he 
removed  to  London.  Up  to  the  time  of  her 
marriage  Mrs.  Burke  was  a  Roman  catholic, 
but  she  conformed  to  her  husband's  religion. 
Burke's  marriage  was  a  happy  one;  his  wife 
was  a  gentle-tempered  woman,  and  he  was 
noted  among  his  friends  for  his  '  orderly  and 
amiable  domestic  habits '  (Boswbll,  Life,  vii. 
250).  They  had  two  sons :  Richard,  bom  1758, 
and  Christopher,  who  died  in  childhood. 

EarWin  1767  Burkepublished'An  Account 
of  the  European  Settlements  in  America.'  As 
regards  the  authorship  of  this  book,  he  told 
Boswellj'I  didnotwnteit.    I  will  not  deny 
that  a  friend  did,  and  I  revised  it.'    '  Malone 
tdls  me,'  adds  Boswell, '  that  it  was  written 
by  William  Burke,  the  cousin  of  Edmund, 
but  it  is  everywhere  evident  that  Burke  him 
self  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  it '  (Bos- 
wbll Letter*  to  Temple,  p.  318).    The  early 
sheets  of '  TTio  Abridgment  of  the  History  of 
England'  were  also  printed  in  this  ^ear, 
though  the  book  itself  was  not  published 
until  after  Burke's  death.    The  crisis  of  the 
war  in  1768  probably  moved  Burke  to  under- 
take the  production  of  the '  Annual  Register,' 
the  first  volume  of  which  apj^eared  in  17M. 
For  this  work  Dodsley  paid  Turn  100/.  a  year. 
He  never  acknowledged  his  connection  with 
this  publication,  and  the  amount  of  his  con- 
tributions to  it  has  never  been  ascertained. 
He  evidently  continued  tc  write  the  '  Survey 
of  Events '  for  some  yean  after  he  entered 
political  life,  and  even  afer  he   ceased   to 
write  it,  about  1788,  probaMj  inspired  and 
directed  its  composition.    lis  literary  suc- 
cesses brought  him  into  sociAy.  Mrs.  Mont- 
agu, writing  in  1769,  descriles  him  as  fr«e 
from  '  pert  pedantry,  modesl  and  delicate  ' 
{Letters  qf  Mri.  K  Montaguiy.  211).    He 
was  now  residing  with  his  £aher-in-iaw  in 
Wimpole  Street.  He  was  in  wnt  of  money, 
and  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  apointment  ot 
consul  at  Madrid.    His  cause  waespoused  by 
Dr.  Markham,  head-master  of  ''^estminster 
(afterwards  archbishop  of  Yor),  who  pre- 
vailed  on  the  Duchess  of  Queenslmry  to  write 
to  Pitt  on  his  behalf  (Pbior,  62).  'Ae  appli- 
cation was  rejected,  and  Pitt  -ns  thus  the 
means  of  keeping  his  future  antwnist  from 
leaving  the  field  of  action. 

Before  the  end  of  1769  Burkeras  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Charlemont  to  Willm  Gerard 
('  Single-speech ')  Hamilton  (MenvrtofLord 
Charlemont,  i.  1 19).  He  engagedimself  as 
a  kind  of  private  secretary  to  Hadton,  and 
the  work  nis  employer  required  chirn  shut 
him  out  f^om  all  authorship  am  in  the 
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*  AnTuml  Bister.'  On  the  other  han(1,  his 
intiinacy  with  Hamilton  made  him  known 
14)  many  persons  of  importance.  In  1761 
Hamilton  was  made  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
"Halifax,  and  Burke  went  with  him  to  Ire- 
land. It  was  the  year  of  the  first  outbreak 
of  Whiteboyism,  a  moTement  which  he  attri- 
buted to  local  grievances,  and  not  to  political 
discontent  (  Work»,  i.  21).  The  policy  of  re- 
pi^ssion  pursued  by  the  government  led  him, 
probably  about  this  time,  to  draw  up  some 
reflections  on  the  penal  code  which  remained 
unfinished,  and  were  published  after  his 
death  (tb.  vi.  1).  After  a  year  in  Dublin  he 
xetumed  to  England  witu  Hamilton,  who 
in  the  spring  oi  1768  obtained  for  him  a 
pension  of  SOO/.  a  jear.  Burke,  however, 
felt  that  he  was  doing  himself  an  injustice 
in  g^vinff  up  all  his  time  to  Hamiltoirs  ser- 
vice,  and  wrote  plainly  to  his  patron  that  he 
most  be  allowed  some  time  for  literary  work, 
and  that  he  could  only  accept  the  pension  on 
that  condition.  In  the  autumn  he  was  again 
in  Ireland,  but  in  May  1764  Hamilton  lost 
his  office,  and  Burke  returned  to  live  with 
his  fiather-in-law  in  Queen  Anne  Street.  Be- 
fore he  left  Ireland  he  drew  up  an  address 
to  the  king  setting  forth  the  hardships  suf- 
fered by  the  Irish  catholics,  ahd  left  it  with  a 
friend.  Fourteen  years  afterwards  this  docu- 
ment was  forwarded  to  Oeorge  m,  and,  it  is 
said,  did  much  towards  reconciling  hun  to 
the  first  instalment  of  religious  toleration  in 
Ireland  {ib.  i.  376).  On  his  return  to  England 
Burke  became  a  member  of  the  club  founded 
in  the  Bpring  of  that  year  at  the  Turk's  Head 
in  Gerrard  Street.  His  powers  of  conversa- 
tiaa  made  him  one  of  its  chief  omament-s. 
Johnson  declared  that  if  you  met  him  for  the 
first  time  in  the  street,  after  five  minutes' 
talk  '  you  would  say.  This  is  an  eztraordinaiy 
man.  He  is  never,'he  said, '  humdrum,  never 
unwilling  to  talk,  nor  in  haste  to  leave  off.' 
'  Bm^'e  talk,'  he  remarked  on  another  occa- 
uom,  '  is  the  ebullition  of  his  mind ;  he  does 
not  talk  from  a  desire  of  distinction,  but  be- 
cause his  mind  is  fuU.'  Partly  perhaps  be- 
cause he  thus  spoke  out  of  the  abundance  of 
his  heart,  he  was  not  witty.  '  No,  sir,'  John- 
aon  said, '  he  never  succeeds  there.  "Tis  low, 
'tis  conceit '  (Boswell,  Life,  i v.  23,  226).  He 
had  the  power  of  making  men  love  him.  His 
friendship  with  Oarriek,  Reynolds,  and  John- 
son was  in  each  case  onlyoroken  by  death. 
To  Gharri  ck  he  looked  in  time  of  neea  Bey- 
Bolds  made  him  one  of  his  executors,  and 
left  him  2,0001.  Johnson,  when  on  his 
deathbed,  said  to  him,  'I  must  be  in  a 
wretched  state  indeed  when  your  company 
would  not  be  a  delight  to  me.  Anxious  to 
ham  such  a  man  as  Burke  at  his  disposal. 


Hamilton  offered  him  a  yearly  sum  on  con- 
dition that  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his 
service.  Burke  refused  to  sell  himself,  and 
his  jealous  patron  broke  off  his  connection 
with  him.  Indignant  at  his  imperious  con- 
duct, Burke,  in  April,  threw  up  the  pension 
he  had  received  through  his  intercession. 
During  the  period  of  his  poverty  he  had  cared 
little  tor  money.  However  small  his  means 
were,  he  was  always  ready  to  give  to  others. 
While  still  struggling  unknown  in  London, 
he  met  Emin,  the  Armenian  adventurer, 
then  friendless  and  in  distress,  and  took  him 
to  his  lodgings.  Offering  him  half  a  guinea, 
he  said, '  Upon  my  honour,  this  is  all  I  have 
at  present ;  please  accept  it '  (J.  Euik,  L^e 
ana  Adventures,  90).  By  1765,  however,  it 
is  probable  that  his  prospects  were  brighter. 
During  his  stay  in  Ireland  in  1763  he  be- 
friended  James  Barry,  the  painter  [q.  v.\ 
brought  him  back  witu  him  to  London,  and 
in  1766  undertook  to  defrtiy  the  greater  part 
of  the  expense  of  sending  him  abroad  to  study 
(Babbt'b  Works,  i.  9-26).  This  seems  to 
show  that  be  had  by  this  time  some  com- 
mand of  money,  and  certain  notices,  which  are 
given  below,  as  to  the  means  of  his  family 
m  1766,  render  it  probable  that  his  brother 
and  cousin  had  already  embarked  in  specu- 
lation. In  after  days  Burke  saved  Orabbe 
from  a  debtors'  prison,  lodged  him  in  his  own 
house,  treated  him  as  an  honoured  g^est,  and 
used  his  interest  to  gain  the  poet  a  liveli- 
hood. 

In  July  1765  Lord  Rockingham,  who  had 
just  been  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
made  Burke  his  private  secretary.  This  ap- 
pointment he  owed  to  the  good  offices  of  his 
kinsman  William  Burke ;  it  was  the  signal 
for  all  who  grudged  the  rise  of  a  man  un- 
connected with  any  of  the  ereat  houses  to 
spread  evil  reports  of  him,  and  it  was  not  long 
hefore  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle  hurried 
to  Lord  Rockingham  primed  with  slanders. 
The  minister  had  been  deceived;  his  new 
secretary  was  not  merely  an  Irish  adventurer, 
but  a  papist  and  a  Jesuit  from  St.  Omer. 
Rockingham  frankly  told  Burke  what  he  had 
heard,  and  the  spirit  with  which  the  secre- 
tary behaved  won  his  entire  confidence  (Af«- 
motn  of  Lard  CAarlemont,  ii.  231).  From 
this  time  onwards  he  looked  on  Burke  as 
a  personal  friend  as  well  as  a  useful  ally. 
He  advanced  him  large  sums  of  money,  and 
at  his  death  directed  that  his  bonds  should 
he  destroyed  (  Works,  i.  604).  These  bonds 
are  said  to  have  been  for  80,000^  The  report 
that  Burke  was  a  catholic  was  not  allowed  to 
die  out.  Utterly  without  foundation  as  it 
was,  the  accusation  was  too  mischievous  to 
be  dropped  by  the  pensioners  of  the  powerful 
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cliques  of  noblee  and  place-men,  who  were 
soon  to  have  cause  to  hate  and  fear  him,  and 
sometimes  supported  by  idle  tales  and  often 
in  its  simple  falsity  it  was  brought  against 
him  over  and  over  again  all  through  his  life. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  William  Burke, 
then  Under-Secretary  to  Comvav,  ammged 
with  Lord  Vemey,  with  whom  Be  was  con- 
nected in  business  transactions,  that  Burke 
should  be  returned  to  parliament  for  Wend- 
over,  one  of  the  earl's  boroughs,  while  he 
himself  was  elected  for  another.  Burke  waa 
returned  on  23  Deo.  (Members  of  Parliament, 
ii.  133),  and  took  his  seat  14  Jan.  1766.  John- 
son presaged  his  friend's  successful  career : 
'Now  we  who  know  Mr.  Burke,'  he  said, 
'  know  that  he  will  be  one  of  the  ferst  men  in 
the  country '  (Bobwbli,,  Life,  vi.  80).  His 
fliBt  speech  was  m^de  on  27  Jan.,  on  a  motion 
that  tne  petition  sent  from  the  American  Oon- 
gress  should  be  received  by  parliament.  Con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
ministerial  party  to  which  he  Wonted,  he 
argited  that  the  petition  should  be  received  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  in  itself  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  right  of  the  House  (Wal- 
POLB,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  ill,  ii. 
273;  Baitceopt,  Hist,  of  U.  States,  iii.  551). 
A  week  later  he  acted  with  his  party  1^ 
speaking  in  favour  of  the  Declaratory  Reso- 
lutions. While  allowing  the  ri^ht  of  taxa- 
tion, be  recommended  a  temporising  policy. 
Now,  OS  ever,  he  refused  to  treat  politics  as 
an  abstract  science,  and  held  duties  rather 
than  barren  rights  to  be  the  true  basis  of 
political  action.  '  Principles,'  he  said,  'should 
be  snbordinate  to  government.'  He  had  now 
established  his  position  ttmaia  the  leading 
men  of  the  house.  '  He  made,' Jolmson  wrote, 
'  two  speeches  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stomp 
Act,  which  were  publicly  commended  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  have  filled  the  town  with  wonder' 
(BoswBLL,  Life,  ii.  321).  In  the  course  of 
a  debate  held  during  the  same  session  on  the 
restriction  on  American  trade  Bnrke  exhi- 
bited his  attachment  to  the  principle  of  com- 
mercial freedom,  and  bitteny  jeered  Oren- 
ville  on  his  reverence  for  the  Navigation 
Act  (Walpole,  Oeorae  III,  ii  316). 

Burke  seems  by  this  time  to  have  over- 
come his  former  weakness  of  constitution, 
though  he  suffered  from  a  sharp  attack  of 
illness  during  his  first  session.  Tall  and 
vigorous,  of  dignified  deportment,  with  mas- 
sive brow  and  stem  expression,  he  had  an 
tit  of  command.  His  voice  was  of  great 
compass ;  his  words  came  fast,  but  his 
thoughts  seemed  almost  to  overcome  even 
his  powers  of  utterance.  Invective,  sarcasm, 
metaphor,  and  argument  followed  hard  after 
om  another;  his  powers  of  description  were 


gorgeous,  his  scorn  was  sublime,  and  in  the 
midst   of  a  discussion   of  some  matter   of 
ephemeral  in^ortonce  came  enunciations  of 
political  wisdom  which  are  for  all  lime,  and 
which  illustrate  the  opinion  that  he  was, 
'  Bacon  alone  excepted,  the  greatest  political 
thinker  who  has  ever  devoted  himseu  to  the 
practice  of  English  politics '  (Buokls,  Civili- 
zation in  £fiffland,  c.  vii.)    Althourii   he 
spoke  with  on  Irish  accent,  with  awkwAfd 
action,  and  in  a  harsh  tone,  his  'imperial 
fancy'  and  commanding  eloquence  excited 
universal    admiration.     No    parliamentary 
orator  bos  ever  moved  his  audience  as  he  noMr 
and  again  did.    His  speech  on  the  en^loy- 
ment  of  the  Indians  in  war,  for  example,  is 
said  at  one  time  to  have  almost  choked  Lord 
North,  against  whom  it  was  delivered,  with 
laughter,  and  at  another  to  have  drawn '  iron 
tears  down  Barr6's  cheek '  (  Waipole  to  Mason, 
12  Feb.   1778;   Letters,  vii.  39).     Unfor- 
tunately, his  power  over  the  house  did  not 
last;   his  thoughts  wece  too  deep  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  members,  and  were  rather 
exhaustive  discussions  than  direct  contribu- 
tions to  debate  (Moblbt,  L{fe,  309),  while 
the  sustained  loftiness  of  his  style  and  a 
certain  lack  of  sympathy  with  his  audience 
moned  the  effect  of  nis  oratory.   His  temper 
was  naturally  hasty,  and  he  was  deficient  in 
political  tact  (Corrtipondenee  of  C.  J.  Fox, 
1.  86).    Jealously  excluded  from  office,  'with 
narrow  means  and  disappointed  hemes,  be 
became  soured  and  violent,  and  as  ne  en- 
countered neglect  and  rudeness,  lost  his  dig- 
nity while  he  retained  his  vehemence.     He 
wrote  as  he  spoke,  not  in  any  set  literary 
fashion,  but  with  ease  and  vigour,  taking 
Dryden's  prose  for  his  model,  while  at  the 
Same  time  he  was  under  the  influence  of  Bo- 
lingbroke's  rapid  style  {Memoirs  ofF.  Homer, 
L  848).  Neither  in  speaking  nor  writing  did 
he  avoid  using  words  of  foreign  origin,  and 
he  constantly  heightened  the  meet  of  his  ap- 
peals by  a  quick  transition  from  the  sonorous 
expression  of  lofty  sentiments  to  a  terse  saying 
clothed  in  homely  English.   In  some  of  these 
sayings,  indeed,  he  overpassed  the  bounds  of 
good  taste,  whUe  his  loftier  flights  were  uot 
always  free  from  bombast.    Eos  utterances, 
however,  were  not  all  dedamatory.    When 
occasion  demanded,  he  spoke   with  quiet 
dignity,  and  some  of  his  writings,  sucn  as 
the  !mstorical  Surveys  in  the  '  Annual  Re- 
gister,' his  protests  written  for  the  lords,  and 
even  certain  of  his  pamphlets,  are  models  of 
statesmanlike  expression. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Ghrafton, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  it  was  evident 
that  the  Rockingham  administration  would 
shortly  come  to  an  end.    Conscious  of  the 
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advantage  lie  would  gain  by  holding  a  high 
office  even  for  a  little  while,  Burke  was  am- 
bttioaa  and  aelf-eonfident  enough  to  imagine 
that  he  might  ba  chosen  to  nil  the  duke's 
I^aee  for  the  short  time  of  ofBce  that  yet 
nmained  to  hie  party.  A  seat  at  the  board 
of  trade  was  suggested,  perhaps  actually 
oSati  to  him.  That,  however,  was  not  his 
^iect,  and  he  deoUoed  it  ( Works,  i.  164 ; 
datiamOmrefpondenoe, uLlll).  G^ 7 June 
1766Bookinghiun  was  sninmarily  displaced; 
GnfUm  came  into  office,  and  Burke's  hopes 
Mrisfaed.  Indignant  at  the  txeatrasnt  his 
ktder  had  received,  he  set  forth  the  eer- 
fices  of  the  outgoing  ministere  in  a  little 
MmpUet  called  '  A  Short  History  of  a 
^rt  Administration,'  and  heightened  its 
eSeet  hv  a  letter  in  the '  Public  Advertiser' 
inmicany  pnrporting  to  •asworit  (Attn.  Sbo. 
1766,218). 

In  the  sanuner  of  1766  Burke  visited 
belind,  and  spent  a  short  time  with  his 
Bather  at  the  house  of  his  sister  Juliana,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  French  of  Loughrea.  While 
than  he  leoeived  the  fireedom  of  the  town 
of  Oalway.  He  also  visited  a  small  estate 
called  Clohir  on  the  Blackwater,  which  he 
luid  received  the  year  before  on  the  death 
of  his  toother  Garrett,  an  attorney.  It  has 
lot  been  satis&ctorily  asoertained  how  this 
estate  came  into  the  hands  of  Qarrett  Burke. 
It  it  stated  that  it  was  conveyed  to  him  by 
I  catholic  family  in  order  to  evade  the  rigour 
of  the  peaal  laws,  and  that  he  claimed  it  for 
himself  (Diucb).  Burke  in  1777  was  threat- 
ened with  a  lawsuit  to  recover  this  property. 
Hit  legal  position  was  evidently  safe.  He 
declared  in  a  letter  addressed  probably  to  the 
wlidtor  of  the  claimant,  Kobert  Na^e,  that 
be  had  no  leaaon  to  think  that  there  had 
Iwea  any  original  wrong  in  the  matter,  and 
that  he  could  not,  injustice  to  his  brother's 
memory,  admit  the  claim,  but  that  he  was 
Tilling  to  do  what  he  could  '  voluntarily 
and  cheerfully  '  for  the  Nagle  family  {Neio 
Mnthb/  Moff.  1826,  xvi.  168).  In  1790  he 
sold  Clohir  to  Edmund  Nagle  for  8,0001. 

On  Burke's  return  firom  Ireland  Lord  Chat- 
ham wished  to  attach  him  to  his  admini»- 
tiation.  He  insisted,  however,  on  following 
Rockingham,  though  Grafton  declared  that 
'he  would  not  have  been  obdurate  if  his  de- 
■todshad  not  been  too  extravagant'  (Wai> 
NIB,  OsMye  ///,  ii.  878).  In  the  course  of 
.  the  next  session  Burke  forwarded  the  interests 
of  his  native  land  by.  opposing  a  motion  to 
fcrbid  the  importatioa  c«  Irish  wool,  and  his 
•peech  on  this  occasion  wa«  rewarded  by  the 
gnnt  of  the  freedom  of  Dublin.  An  attack 
on  the  East  India  Company  on  9  Dee.  1766 
wiled  forth  what  Walpole  declared  to  be 


'one  of  his  finest  speeches,  in  which  he 
ridiculed  Chatham  as  'a  great  Invisible 
Power '  that  left  no  minister  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  to  the  active  opposition  of  Burke 
during  this  session  is  to  be  attributed  the 
distinct  position  assumed  by  the  Rocking^ 
ham  whigs.  Yet  while  he  was  firmly  at- 
tached to  his  party,  and  unsparingly  mocked 
at  the  disorganisation  which  prevailed  in 
Grafton's  ministry,  Goldsmith  was  mistaken, 
as  tar  as  this  period  of  his  career  at  least  is  con- 
cerned, in  saying  in  1778  that  Burke  by  leav- 
ing literature  for  politics  gave '  to  party  what 
was  meant  for  mankind '  {Retaliation).  For 
though  he  held  loyalty  to  his  party  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  man  'who  believes  in  his  own 

fohtios'  ('Present  Discontente,'  Work*,  iii. 
70),  he  showed  his  independence  by  uone 
refuising  to  vote  for  DowdesweU's  proposi- 
tion for  reducing  the  land-tax  (Walpolb, 
Oeorye  III,  ii.  421).  In  May  1767,  when  the 
house  lightly  ad(»ted  Townshend's  plan  for 
laying  duties  on  the  American  trade,  Burke 
declared  that  the  ministry  would  find  out 
their  mistake.  '  You  will  never,'  he  said, '  see 
a  shillinir  from  America'  (Cave>-dish,  Hep. 
i.  39).  By  the  acknowledgment  of  his  oppo- 
nents he  was  '  the  readiest  man  on  all  pomta, 
perhaps,  in  the  house,'  and  his  pre-eminence 
shocked  and  disgusted  them.  It  was  grievous 
to  them  to  find  themselves  helpless  before 
the  attacks  of  this  '  Irish  adventurer,'  a  man 
whom  they  would  jealously  exclude  from 
the  high  offices  oi  state.  To  the  magnates  of 
his  own  party  Burke  now  made  himself  in- 
dispensable. He  wrote  '  protests '  for  them, 
and  during  the  vacation  discnssed  affairs  at 
their  country  houses  with  an  energy  they 
could  scarcely  understand,  but  of  which 
Rockingham  and  the  dukes  of  Newcastle  and 
Richmond  wei«  glad  to  avail  themselves 
(  Work*,  i.  73,  75).  On  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament on  24  Nov.  he  spoke  on  the  address 
with  great  applause,  pomting  out  the  futi- 
lity of  the  king's  speech,  and  taunting  the 
ministers  with  having  no  policy  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  during  the  prevailing  scaicity, 
though  the  distress  was  so  severe  that  liot 
would  follow  the  despair  of  the  people,  and 
'  the  law,  if  miforced  vigaa  them,  must  be  by 
the  bloody  assistance  of  a  military  hand' 
(Par/,  flw^.  xvi.  886). 

On  1  May  1768  Burke  wrote  to  Shackleton : 
'  I  have  made  a  push  with  all  I  could  collect 
of  my  own,  and  the  aid  of  my  friends,  to  oast 
a  little  root  in  this  country.  I  have  pur- 
chased a  house,  with  an  estate  of  about  six 
hundred  acres  of  land,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
twenty-four  miles  from  Loudon,  where  I 
now  am '  (  Work*,  i.  77).    This  estate  was 
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Gregories,  situated  about  a  mile  from  Bea- 
ocmsfield,  and  after  1770  generally  called  by 
its  owner  after  that  town.  As  Burke  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage  was  certainly  a  poor 
man,  this  purchase  ia  strange,  and  has  given 
rise  to  much  controversy.  The  purcnase- 
money  was  about  20,600/.,  of  which  14,000/. 
was  raised  by  two  mortgages,  which  remuned 
on  the  property  until  the  reversion  was  sold 
by  Burke's  widow  (Sib  J.  Napibb,  Burke, 
a  Lecture,  p.  61).  How  the  remainder  was 
raised,  how  Burke  could  have  ventured  on  so 
large  a  purchase,  and  how  he  expected  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  living  in  such  a  place, 
have  never  been  satisfactoruy  explained.  The 
explanation  must  be  sought  in  the  share  he 
haid  in  the  profits  derived  from  the  specula- 
tions of  certain  members  of  his  famuy.  It 
has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  hb  brother 
Richard  and  his  kinsman  William,  with 
whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  inti- 
macv,  gambled  desperately  in  stocks,  and  that 
LoraVemey  was  engaged  with  them  (Dhjcb). 
'  All  three  were  ruined  by  the  faU  of  East  In- 
dia stock  in  June  and  July  1769.  In  the 
June  of  that  year  Burke  was  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  East  India  Company,  though 
m  a  letter  written  in  1772  he  denied  that  ne 
ever  had '  any  concern  in  the  fundB  of  the  com- 
pany'(  Works,  i.  199).  It  is  also  certain  that 
he  wrote  the  same  month  to  Oarrick  asking 
for  the  loan  of  1,000/.,  and  that  from  that 
time  onwards  he  was  always  in  the  greatest 
need  of  money,  on  one  occauon  joining  with 
W.  Burke  in  a  bond  for  so  small  a  sum  as 
260/.  For  some  time,  however,  the  specula- 
tions of  the  Burkes  prospered.  In  1765 
Burke  was  in  a  position  to  bear  a  large  share 
in  the  expense  of  sending  Barry  to  Italy. 
Writingto  Barry  in  October  1766,  W.  Burke 
says :  'Whether  Ned  is  employed  or  not  is 
nomatterof  anxiety  to  us ;' and  again  in  De- 
cember, when  expecting  the  downfall  of  the 
Rockingham  ministry :  <It  suits  my  honour 
to  be  out  of  place,  and  so  wiU  our  friend 
Mr.  E.  B. ;  but  our  affairs  are  so  well  arranged 
that,  thank  God,  we  have  not  a  temptation 
to  swerve  from  the  straightest  path  of  per- 
fect honour'  (Babbt,  »7>rA»,  L  24,  61,  77). 
Among  the  three  Burkes  there  was  the 
strictest  alliance.  Burke's  house  in  London, 
and  afterwards  in  the  coimtrv,  was  the  home 
of  his  brother  and  cousin,  and  at  this  time  at 
least  they  all  had  one  purse.  In  1768  then, 
Burke,  believing  that  the  success  that  had 
hitherto  attended  the  speculations  of  his 
brother  and  cousin  woula  continue,  was  em- 
boldened to  buy  Gregories,  and  to  involve 
himself  in  the  expenses  which  such  a  puiv 
chase  naturally  entailed.  When  in  1769  the 
cnwh  came,  it  was  too  late  to  go  back.    As 


regards  the  6,000/.  which  was  necessary  to 
complete  the  purchase,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  this  sum  was  lent  by  Lord  Roddngham 
(MoBLBT,  Life,  36).  On  the  other  hand  we 
fand  that  in  1783  a  suit  in  chancery  was 
brought  against  Burke  by  Lord  Vemey  to 
recover  a  sum  of  6,000/.,  stated  to  have  been 
lent  to  him  in  the  spring  of  1769  on  the 
solicitation  of  his  cousin  William.  In  his 
answer  Burke  admitted  borrowing  6,000/.  in 
that  year,  but  denied  that  he  haa  it  of  Lord 
Vemey,  declaring  also  that  the  only  rela- 
tionship between  him  and  William,  as  far 
as  his  Knowledge  went,  consisted  in  the  feet 
that  their  fathers  called  each  other  cousins. 
The  pleadings  in  this  suit  make  it  probable 
that  this  6,000/.  was  some  sum  tnat  had 
accrued  to  Burke  from  the  stoclgobbing 
transactions  of  his  brother  and  cousin ;  tiiat, 
not  being  personally  liable  for  their  defalca- 
tions, he  saved  this  sum  out  of  the  fire ;  and 
that  Lord  Vemey  afterwards  tried  to  prove 
that  he  had  a  right  to  it.  The  share  Burke 
almost  certainly  had  in  the  profits  arising 
from  the  speculations  of  his  kinsmen  is  perhaps 
the  foundation  of  the  amazing  assertion  that 
he  received  about  20,000/.  from  '  his  family ' 
(Pbiob).  There  is  no  direct  evidence  that 
he  took  part  in  these  transactions,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  they  exer- 
cised any  influence  on  his  political  conduct 
(on  this  matter  see  DllXB,  Papers  of  a  Critic, 
ii.  331-84).  He  certainly  snared  the  good 
fortime  of  his  kinsmen,  and,  though  not  ruined 
to  the  same  extent  that  they  were,  shared  also 
the  consequences  of  their  failure.  From  1769 
onwards  he  was  never  free  from  difiiculties. 
He  received  help  from  some  generous  friends, 
such  as  Lord  Rockingham,  Garrick,  and 
others.  He  was  not  a  man  to  retrieve  his 
losses  by  carefulness.  He  lived  at  Beacons- 
field  not  extravagantly,  but  not  frugally, 
driving  four  black  horses,  and  spending 
2,600/.  a  year,  exclusive  of  his  expenses  in 
London  during  the  sessions  of  p«rliament 
(SiAiraoPB,  Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  260).  His  letters 
to  the  great  agriculturist,  Arthur  Young, 
show  that  when  he  was  in  the  country  he 
was  an  eager  farmer,  intent  on  cultivating 
his  land  in  the  most  scientific  and  profitable 
&8hion  (  Works,  i.  123-32). 

On  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1768-9, 
Burke  expceed  the  dangers  into  which  the 
carelessness  of  Grafton's  ministry  was  lead- 
ing the  country  as  regards  both  its  American 
policy  and  its  aci^iescence  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  Corsica  by  France,  a  power  which  he 
always  regarded  with  suspicion.  In  reply  to 
Grenvilles  manifesto  against  the  RocKing- 
ham  party,  he  published  early  in  1769  his 
'  Observations  on  a  late  Publication  on  the 
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Pnaent  State  of  the  Nation.'  In  this  ]^ain- 
phlet,  after  a  brilliant  criticism  of  Gh^nville's 
economic  statements,  he  considers  the  pro- 
poaed  lemediee;  he  rejects  the  idea  oi  an 
eskised  £rancfaiise,  on  the  grround  '  that  it 
would  be  more  in  the  spirit  of  our  constitution 
if  lessening  the  numbiar  to  add  to  the  weight 
and  mdependency  of  our  voters,'  and  sets 
asde  the  proposal  for  American  representar- 
tionas  'contrary  to  nature '  (Works,  iii.  70). 
He  alwajrs  looked  on  any  meddling  with  the 
constitution  as  a  dangerous  matter,  and  this 
lererence  for  the  established  order  sometimes 
ted  him  to  speak  and  write  as  though  its 
pRserration  were  of  greater  moment  than 
ths  liberty  which  was  the  very  reason  of  its 
existMice,  while  by  his  favourite  metaphor 
of '  equipoiae '  he  represented  the  risk  attend- 
ing ue  slightest  change  ('  Present  Discon- 
tents,'JFbrJb,  iii.  164;  Mo«LBY,£.  B.,a  Study, 
114).  All  his  political  wisdom  was  called  for 
by  the  events  of  1769.  He  strove  vigorously, 
bat  onsuccessfully,  against  the  action  of  the 
Hoose  of  Commons  with  reference  to  Wilkes, 
"»Ami"'Tig  Lord  Weymouth's  letter  to  the 
Sumy  magistrates,  and  pointing  out  that 
loldiefs  were  not  lawful  executors  of  justice, 
la  this  debate  and  often  during  the  session 
he  WIS  answered  by  the  unblushing  Rigby 
(CtTBHDiSH,  J2ep.  i.  189-49).  His  arguments 
(n  this  subject  were  received  with  clamour. 
Ob  16  April,  when  insisting  that  the  house 
was  engaging  in  a  contest  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  freeholders  of  England  by  declar- 
ing Onlonel  Luttrell  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  he 
wu  interrupted  'by  a  great  noise  in  the 
house,'  some  member  meanwhile  whispering 
with  the  speaker.  His  temper  was  roused. 
'  I  viU  be  heard,'  he  exclaimed, '  I  will  throw 
open  the  doora'  (the  lobby  and  even  the 
pasaasve  of  the  house  were  crowded)  '  and 
tell  the  people  of  England  that  when  a  man 
'»  iddressing  the  chair  in  their  behalf  the 
■ttention  of  the  speaker  is  engaged'  (ib, 
878).  During  this  session  he  opposed  the 
bargain  by  wliich  the  government  mulcted 
the  East  India  Company  of  400,000/.  a  year, 
ud  condemned  the  unconstitutional  demand 
Bide  upon  the  house  for  the  payment  of  a 
liebt  on  the  civil  list  before  the  production  of 
Mooonts.  He  also  moved  for  an  tnc^uiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  government  with  refer- 
ence to  the  riot  in  St.  George's  Fields,  the 
fruit  of  Weymouth's '  bloody  scroll,'  denying 
that 'the  military  power  might  beemployea 
to  any  constitutional  purpose  whatever '  (tft. 
SIO).  The  summer  Burke  spent  at  Bea- 
wufield,  where,  as  he  writes  to  Rocking- 
ham, the  rain  put  him  to  much  expense  in 
getting  in  his  clover  and  deluged  his  hay 
(W«rk$,  i.  83).    His  farming  anxieties,  how- 


ever, did  not  long  interrupt  a  new  work  he 
had  on  hand  (ib.  91 ).  This  was  his '  Thoughts 
on  the  Present  Discontents,'  which  was  pub- 
lished on  28  April  1770.  To  this  pamphlet  is 
to  be  attributed  the  regeneration  of  the  whigs 
by  the  revival  of  the  principles  of  1688,  which 
had  been  wellnigh  forgotten  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  Bedford  fiustion  (Moblbt,  £.B.,  a 
Study,  16).  Burke  defended  the  popular  dis- 
content, declaring  that '  in  all  disputes  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  rulers  the  pre- 
sumption was  Rt  least  upon  a  par  in  favour  of 
the  people '  (  Works,  iii.  114).  The  fault  lay 
with  the  administration;  the  power  of  the 
crown  had  revived  under  the  name  of  influence, 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  court  cabal  were 
taking  the  place  of  the  interests  of  the  people. 
Examining  the  popular  remedies,  he  rejected 
the  proposal  for  shortened  parliaments,  for 
fiequent  elections  would,  he  believed,  only 
increase  the  influence  of  the  administration, 
nor  would  he  shut  all  place-men  out  of  parlia^ 
ment,  for  he  held  that  corruption  would  thus 
he  increased  by  concealment.  The  true  re- 
medies were  to  give  weight  to  the  opinion  of 
the  people  by  doing  away  with  the  secrecy  of 
parliamentary  proceedings,  and  to  substitute 
loyal  adherence  to  party  for  the  influence  of 
the  court.  The  indignation  with  which  the 
whig  oligarchs  received  this  pamphlet  is  de- 
picted in  the  sneers  of  Walpole  {Oeorgelll, 
IV.  129-47).  Chatham,  who  was  aggrieved 
by  the  position  it  took  with  reference  to  re- 
form, wrote  to  Rockingham  that  it  would  do 
great  harm  to  the  party,  probably  not  expect>- 
ingthat  Rockingham  would  show  the  letter 
to  Burke.  He  did  so,  however,  and  twenty 
years  after  Burke  was  still  indignant  at  it, 
though  he  warmly  acknowledged  '  the  great 
splendid  side'  oi  his  opponent's  character 
(Aleemable,  MsTnoirs  of  Rockingham,  ii. 
195).  The  anger  of  the  sidvanced  party  was 
expressed  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Macaulay  in  a 
violent  answer,  entitled  'Thoughts  on  the 
Causes  of  the  Present  Discontents.' 

Burke  soon  carried  the  principles  of  his 
pamphlet  into  action  by  struggling  for  the 
political  rights  of  the  people.  He  is  said, 
though  on  very  doubtful  autnority  (Xjwerf.  of 
Junitis,  p.  16),  to  have  defended  the  charact-er 
of  Johnson  when  attacked  on  account  of 
the  publication  of  the  '  False  Alarm '  (there 
seems  to  be  a  confusion  between  Burke  and 
Fitzherbert,  Cm.  Rep.  i.  516).  In  the  spring 
of  the  next  year  he  upheld  a  motion  on  the 
law  of  libel,  with  the  view  of  protecting  the 
right  of  private  persons  to  criticise  the  actions 
of  their  rulers,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
opposing  the  proceedings  taken  by  the  house 
against  certain  printers  for  publishmgdebates. 
Referring  to  the  twenty-three  divisions  l^ 
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which,  on  14  March  1771,  he  and  his  friends 
hindered  the  business  of  the  house,  during 
the  debate  on  the  prohibition  of  printed  re* 
p<Hrts,  he  declared  that  he  took  shame  to  him- 
self that  he  never  resorted  to  this  expedient 
before  as  a  means  of  hindering  such  measuree. 
' Posterity,'  he  said, ' would  bless  thepertina- 
ciousness  of  that  day '  (ib.  ii.  8(15).  The  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  the  publication  of  par- 
liamentaryproceedingswereitsresults.  Burke 
strongly  urged  the  removal  of  restrictions  on 
the  exportation  of  com,  pointing  out  in  com- 
mittee, on  28  Feb.  1770,  the  identity  of  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  and  the  grower  (ib. 
i.  ^6) ;  and  again  when,  on  15  April  1772,  a 
bill  was  before  the  house  to  rebate  the  com 
trade,  he  opposed  tibe  discontinuance  of  the 
botmty  on  exportation  {Pari.  Iliit.  xvii.  4S0). 
In  the  same  session  of  1772  he  supported  a 
bill  to  protect  the  holders  of  land  against  the 
dormantclaimsofthechurchC  fTorA*,  vi.  156). 
He  was  constantly  assailed  by  anonymous 
pamphleteers,  whose  virulence  was  increased 
by  the  belief  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
'  Letters  of  Junius,'  a  report  which  he  ex- 
pressly denied,  and  for  which  there  was  not  the 
slightest  ground  (ib.  i.  183-iJ).  It  was  never- 
theless widely  spread,  and  was  encouraged 
1^  the  hints  of  Francis  {Memoirs  of  Sir  Phtlqt 
Aanci*.  I  220,  243;  QrmviUe  Papert,  iv. 
881,  391).  During  the  summer  of  1770  his 
wife's  health  caused  him  some  uneasiness; 
she  regained  her  strength  the  next  year,  and 
Burke  writes  cheerfully  to  Shackleton  (July 
1771);  his  kinsman  William  was  living  witn 
him,  his  brother  Richard  was  expected  iirom 
the  West  Indies,  and  hisson  was  doing  well  at 
Westminster.  Burke's  home  life  was  happy ; 
he  entered  into  all  work  with  energy,  and  dis- 
cussed the  principles  of  deep  ploughing  as 
eagerly  as  the  fate  of  empires. 

In  1772  Burke  opposed  a  petition  from 
certain  clergy  to  be  relieved  from  subscrip- 
tion to  the  articles,  arguing  that  the  church 
as  a  voluntary  society  had  a  right  to  dictate 
her  own  terms  of  membership,  and  exposing 
the  absurdity  of  the  proposal  to  substitute  a 
compulsory  subscription  to  the  Scriptures 
{ib.  vi.  80-90).  He  gave  his  cordial  support 
in  1773  to  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  protestant 
dissenters  from  the  test  provided  by  the  Act 
of  Toleration.  His  love  of  religious  free- 
dom was,  however,  subordinate  to  his  dislike 
of  rationalistic  criticism.  '  Infidels,'  he  said, 
'  are  outlaws  of  the  constitution,  not  of  this 
country,  but  of  the  human  race.  They  are 
never,  never  to  be  supported,  never  to  be 
tolerated'  {ib.  vi.  100).  The  special  cause 
of  this  vehemence  was  a  visit  he  paid  to 
Paris  in  February  1773,  whither  he  went 
after  leaving  his  son  Richard  at  Aozarre  to 


acquire  French.  On  this  visit  he  saw  the 
Dauphiness  at  Venailles,  that  'delightful 
vision '  which  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
after  he  described  in  memorable  words  (ib. 
iv.  212).  He  supped  often  with  Mme.  du 
VeffiincC  who  wrote  to  Walpole  that  he  spoke 
French  with  great  difficulty  but  was  most 
agreeable.  At  her  house  he  met  the  Comte 
de  Broglio,  and  at  the  house  of  the  Dachesae 
de  Luxembourg  he  heard  the '  Barmieide*'  of 
La  Harpe.  In  the  laUm  of  Mdile.  de  I'Espi- 
naase  he  found  himself  in  the  society  of  tne 
Encych^Msdists,  and  had  an  insight  into 
French  morals  and  philosophy  {Lettrti  tU 
Mme.  la  Marquite  At  Deffand,  ii.  377-93 ; 
HoBLBT,  L\fe,  67).  He  came  back  in  March 
strengthened  in  his  conservative  piincipl«s. 
About  this  time  his  brother  Richard,  who  had 
been  ruined  in  1769,  appMurs  as  a  speculator  in 
land  in  St.  Vincent.  His  titJ«  was  disputed 
by  government,  and  Burke  was  sui^iected  of 
having  been  concerned  in  his  gambling  trans- 
actions (DiLKB;  H.  Walpole  to  Mason, 
23  March  1774,  Lettere,  vi.  68).  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1771  Burke  had  been  appointed  agent 
to  the  province  of  New  York,  with  a  sala^  of 
500/.  a  year  (BurOBOFT,  Sist.  of  the  U.  State*, 
V.  216).  A  more  lucrative  offer  was  made 
to  him  the  next  year.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany was  in  diMcultiss,  and  dreaded  the 
seizure  of  its  territory  by  government.  The 
directors  wished  to  send  Burke,  at  the  head 
of  a  supervisorship  of  three,  to  reform  their 
administration.  Burke  took  counsel  with  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  refused  the  tempting 
offer  for  the  sake  of  his  jtarty.  That  party 
was  soon  to  receive  an  important  addition. 
At  least  as  early  as  1766  Charles  James  Fox, 
then  about  seventeen,  was  intimate  with 
Burke,  admired  his  talents,  and  probably  be- 
fore long  introduced  him  to  Lord  Holland 
(Correspondence  of  C.  J.  Fox,  I  26,  69).  In 
February  1772  Fox  left  North's  administra- 
tion, and  he  and  Burke  united  in  ojmaMng 
the  Royal  Marriage  Act.  The  breach  was 
patched  up,  but  in  1774  Fox  finally  went  into 
opposition  and  thus  became  aa  ally  of  Burke, 
whom  he  always  looked  up  to  as  his  master 
in  politics.  For  the  next  eight  years  the  two 
friends  joined  in  violent  opposition  to  North's 
administration.  They  led  very  different  lives, 
for  Burke  neither  drank  norpu^ed,  and  when, 
after  a  hard  morning's  work,  be  used  to  call 
for  Fox  on  his  way  to  the  house,  he  would 
find  him  fresh  and  ready  for  work,  for  his  day 
had  then  only  just  begun. 

Itt  the  spring  of  1774  Burke  urged  the  re- 
peal of  the  tea  duty  in  a  speech  afterwards 
published  ('  On  American  Taxation,'  Works, 
lii.  176),  and  vigorously  opposed  tJie  penal 
bills  for  closing  the  port  <n  Bo»ton  ana  an* 
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HlBng  the  Husachiuetts  charter.  The  duh 
lolaticn  of  parliament  in  September  caused 
Um  tome  anxiety,  for  Lord  yenaej'B  affiurs 
compelled  him  to  haire  candidates  stand  fair 
Wmdorer  who  conld  bear  the  ehaiees  of  the 
konogh  (ii.  L  237).  Rockingham.  nowevOT, 
band  him  a  seat  at  Malton.  On  his  way  to 
tiM  election  there  he  was  robbed  of  101.  by  a 
Ugbwayman  (i6.  246).  While  he  was  at 
disner  on  the  day  of  his  election,  11  Oct.,  a 
dnntation  from  Bristol  arrived  at  Malton 
UM  informed  him  tliat  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated fijr  that  city.  He  set  o£f  at  mim,  and, 
ttrinng  at  Bristol  in  the  aftemoan  <k  the 
ISlli,  the  sixth  day  of  the  poU,  diDTe  straight 
to  this  mayor's  house,  and,  after  a  £9W  minutes' 
r^,  addressed  the  electors  in  the  Gnildhall 
{H.  vi.  227).  At  the  close  of  the  poU, 
3  Nov.,  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  251. 
Hit  coUeagne,  Mr.  Oruger,  ha-ving  declared 
kinaelf  wiUing  to  obey  the  instructions  of 
liii  constitaeat^  Bni^e  explained  the  eon- 
ititational  position  of  a  paruamentary  repre- 
nntatiTe :  '  He  owes  yoii,'  he  said,  'not  his 

I  iodiutry  only,  bat  his  judgment ;  and  he  be- 
tBjs  instead  of  sarring  yon  if  he  sacrifices 

I  it  to  your  opinion'  (ib.  236).  His  success 
afforded  him  great  ^easore,  uid  in  a  cheerfiil 

I  letter,  dated  19  Nov.,  he  describes  how  on  his 
way  home  he  visited  his  son  Bichard,  then 
it  CSuist  Church,  Oxford,  and  '  drank  a  glass 
dime  with  him  and  his  young  friends  (id. 
^).  On  6  March  1776  he  made  an  m- 
digaant  protest  against  reetrainingthe  trade 

^  of  the  American  coloniee  {Pari.  Hitt.  xviii. 
3G9X  xid  on  the  22nd  brouffht  forward  his 
tMitoen  resolntions  for  concUiation  («&.  478 ; 
Wurki,  uL  241).  He  spoke  for  three  hours. 
With  die  question  of  the  right  of  taxation  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do.  '  It  is  not,'  he 
said, '  what  a  lawyer  tells  me  I  may  do,  but 
wha^  humanity,  reason,  and  justice  tell  me  I 
Dog^  to  do.'  The  resolutions  were  negatived 
bjr370  to  78.  Burke's  health  seems  to  have 
sufoed  bom.  his  unavailing  exertions.  On 
15  May,  in  presenting  a  representation  from 
dw  AHembly  of  New  York,  his  American 
constitoeacy,  he  said  that  he  was  too  ill  to 
Bike  a  long  speech,  and  writing  to  Rocking- 
lum  on  4  Aug.  he  spoke  of  an  illness  frum 
^d  he  had  just  recovered.  '  My  head  and 
kart,'  he  said, '  are  fall  of  anxious  thoughts.' 
let  m  spite  of  toil  and  sickness  his  spirits 
wen  elastic  BoeweU,  in  a  letter  written  at 
tliia  time,  thinks  that '  he  must  be  <me  of  the 
few  men  that  may  hope  for  continual  happt- 
Ma  in  this  life,  he  has  so  much  knowledge, 
wnoch  animation,  and  the  consciousness  of 
wmBch  &me '  (Latten  to  Temple,  212).  He 
was  the  centre  of  attraction  at  one  or  two 
Imiaa  taUmt,  and  especially  at  Mrs.  Yesey's 
Wtm. 


gatherings.  There,  and  in  other  drawing- 
rooms  where  he  was  at  ease,  he  would  take 
a  book,  if  he  did  not  care  for  the  company, 
and  read  aloud,  sometimes  choosing  French 
poetry,  which  he  read  as  thon|rh  us  woords 
were  to  be  sounded  as  in  English  (Memain 
of  Dr.  Bwmey,  ii.  267,  iii.  170). 

On  the  occasion  of  presentmg  a  petition 
setting  forth  the  injury  arising  to  the  WUt- 
shire  clothiers  from  the  American  troubles, 
Burke  made  another  attempt  to  bring  the 
government  to  a  peace,  and  the  rejection  at 
his  motion  by  210  to  106  was  considered  a 
trium^  hy  the  minority  {ParL  Hitt.  xviii, 
963).  In  November  of  the  next  year  (1776) 
he  seconded  amotion  for  therevision  of  all  acts 
aggrieving  the  colanies.  On  the  rejeetiom  of 
this  motion  h^  in  common  with  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged,  withdrew  himsMf  from 
parliament  on  all  questions  relating  to  Am&- 
liea  {ib.  1434;  Aim.  Bea.  1777,  48).  This 
partial  saoeeaion  called  nnrth  his  '  Lietter  to 
the  Sheri&  of  &istol,'  which  contains  a  do- 
faace  of  his  opposition  to  the  government  mea- 
sorea.  Altluiugh  his  attention  was  at  this 
time  chiefly  directed  to  our  colonial  troubles, 
he  joined  with  Sir  W.  Meredith  in  fighting 
against  the  brutality  of  the  law  and  ot  gene- 
ral maimers  at  home.  He  brought  in  a  bill 
to  hinder  wrecking,  and  in  1779  made  an 
earnest  protest  a«unst  the  punishment  of 
the  pillory.  On  nis  return  to  full  parlia- 
mentary attendance,  he  made  a  motion,6  Feb. 
1778,  against  the  employment  of  Indians  is 
the  wax  with  America,  supporting  it  with  a 
speech  of  three  hours  and  a  half,  which  ex- 
cited such  applause  that  the  ministers,  who 
as  usual  on  tnese  occasions  had  cleared  the 
house  of  strangers,  were  congratulated  ob 
their  prudence,  for  it  was  said  that  had  tha 
public  heard  Burke's  speech  their  lives  would 
nave  been  in  danger  {ib.  1778;  and  see 
above).  The  government  of  Lord  North,  in- 
deed, gave  ample  cause  for  the  indignation 
Burke  was  not  slow  to  express.  A  few  days 
after  this  speech  on  the  Indian  question  Lord 
Mulgrave,  m  a  debate  on  the  navy  estimates, 
acknowledged  that  not  a  shilling  had  been 
laid  out  on  the  purposes  for  which  the  last 
vote  had  been  made,  and  treated  the  appro- 
priation as  a  mere  matter  of  form.  At  this 
open  defiance  of  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution Burke's  anger  blazed  out.  Snatching 
'  the  fine  gilt  book  of  estimates '  from  the 
table,  he  flung  it  at  the  treasury  bench,  and, 
though  the  volume  hit  the  candle  and  nearly 
hit  W  elbore  Ellis,  the  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
on  the  shins,  no  one  seems  to  have  dared  to 
complain  of  this  display  of  righteous  wrath 
(Pari.  Hitt.  xix.  730).  On  the  motion  for 
the  trial  oi  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  for  his  conduct 
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in  the  aetion  off  Ushant,  Burka  warmly  up- 
held the  cause  of  Admiral  Ke^pel  (to.  zz. 
C4-71),  and  in  January  1779,  m  companj 
-with  Rockingham  and  other  great  men  of  hu 
partv,wentdownto  PorUmonthto  be  preeent 
at  his  trial  by  court-martial.  Some  parts  of 
Keppel's  defence  are  in  his  handwriting,  and 
he  shared  in  the  joy  felt  at  the  yerdict,  which 
at  once  abeolyed  the  admiral  and  abased  the 
ministers. 

Burke's  resistance  to  any  change  in  the 
form  of  the  constitution  he  yenerated  was 
•coompanied  by  a  desire  to  amend  its  work- 
ing. He  saw  that  the  constitution  was  para- 
lysiad  by  corruption,  and,  with  the  idea  of 
securing  political  health  by  enforcing  eco- 
nomic punty,  he  laid  before  the  house,  11  Feb. 
1780,  a  plan  for  the  better  security  of  the 
independence  of  parliament  and  the  econo- 
mics reformation  of  the  civil  and  other  es- 
tablishments (  Works,  iii.  843).  In  a  large 
and  yet  conservatiye  spirit  he  sought  to 
sweep  away  merely  useless  places  and  to 
destroy  the  accretions  of  jobbery  which  had 
grown  round  the  court  and  had  become  at 
once  a  burden  to  the  taxpayw  and  the  food 
of  ministerial  corruption.  He  hoped  to  in- 
yigorate  the  constitution  by  sweeping  away 
the  useless  places,  the  layish  pensions,  and 
the  ridiculous  extravagance  'miich  enabled 
the  court  to  keep  a  considerable  number  of 
members  of  parliament  either  in  its  imme- 
diate pay  or  bound  to  it  by  the  expectation 
of  future  profit.  North  mana{[ed  to  defeat 
the  bill  by  taking  it  in  detail  (Moklbt, 
K  B.,  a  StAidy,  166). 

Burke  was  too  good  an  Irishman  to  be 
unmindful  of  the  needs  of  Ireland.  He  saw 
clearly  that  the  only  means  of  bettering  her 
condition  was  the  admission  of  his  country- 
men to  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  Englishmen, 
by  the  removal  ot  trade  restrictions,  and  by 
the  relief  of  the  catholics.  Holding  these 
views  he  naturally  opposed  the  measure  ad- 
vocated in  1778  for  imposing  a  tax  on  all 
absentee  landlords,  and  m  his  '  Letter  to  Sir 
0.  Bingham  '  pointed  out  that,  among  other 
evils,  such  a  tax  '  would  go  directly  against 
the  happy  communion  of  the  privileges'  of 
the  two  kiMrdoms  (  Works,  v.  602).  In  1778 
he  joined  Lord  Nugent  in  obtaining  some 
relief  from  the  restrictions  on  trade,  and 
finally,  in  1779,  succeeded  in  forcing  Lord 
North  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  giving  up 
the  T^gliah  monopolies  (Pari.  Sut.  xx.  187, 
1182, 1272).  He  also  supported  the  slight 
relaxations  of  the  penal  laws  made  in  17/8. 
On  18  May  in  the  following  year  he  advo- 
cated the  relief  of  the  Soot(£  catholics.  Ao- 
cotdingly ,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Lord  G  eorge 
Gordon  riots  in  June  1780,  his  friends  tried 


to  persuade  him  to  go  out  of  town.  He  r»- 
solved,  however,  that  the  mob  'should  see 
that  he  was  not  to  be  forced  nor  intimidated 
from  the  straight  line  of  what  was  right,' 
and  walked  through  the  streets  as  usual,  let- 
ting the  people  know  who  he  was.  He  met 
with  no  annoyance.  His  house  in  Chailes 
Street  was  occupied  by  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
and  he  and  his  wife  spent  the  week  under  the 
roof  of  General  Burgoyne  (  Works,  i.  482-6). 
Burke's  advocacy  of  the  commercial  rij^ts 
of  Ireland  deeply  offended  the  Bristol  mer- 
chants^ and  his  religious  toleration  increased 
their  discontent  {ib.  442).  Parliament  having 
been  dissolved  on  1  Sept.  1780,  he  went  down 
to  Bristol  and  explained  his  views  to  his 
constituents.  After  a  canvass  of  two  days 
he  found  his  election  hopeless,  and  declined 
the  poll  (ib.  iiL  407-47 ;  Gmt  Mag.  L  618). 
He  stooa  by  Fox  during  the  Westminster 
election,  and  then  went  down  to  Beacons- 
field,  '  wearied  with  the  business,  the  com- 
pany, the  joy,  and  the  debauch.'  Lord  Roek- 
ingham  having  provided  him  with  a  seat  for 
his  borough  of  Malton,  Burke,  in  Febmaiy 
1781,  agam  brought  forward  his  bill  for  eco- 
nomwal  reform,  but  was  defiaated  on  the 
second  reading  b^  288  to  190.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  was  delighted  at  the  speech  made 
in  support  of  his  motion  by  William  Pitt,  and 
decUured  that  he' was  not  a  chip  of  the  old  block 
but  the  old  block  itself'  (SiK  N.  Wbaxaix, 
^Mvt.  Man.  iL  842).  On  the  opening  of  the 
November  session  of  1781  Burke  commented 
severely  on  the  folly  of  the  king's  speech, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  surrender  of  Comwallia, 
still  dwelt  on  the  maintenance  of  our  rights  in 
America.  Bight,  he  said,  signified  nothing 
without  migh^  and  he  compared  the  ministry 
to  a  man  who  would  shear  a  wolf  (Pari.  Hist. 
xxii.  717).  During  the  spring  of  the  next 
year  he  and  Fox  made  a  series  of  attacks  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  at  last  forced 
North  to  retire. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Rockingham  whigs 
to  ofiice  Bnrice  was  not  offered  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  and  the  party  thus  threw  away  a 
'  real  guarantee '  against  the  preponderance  of 
the  Snelbume  section  in  the  administration 
(RT788BLI,,  Life  and  Times  of  C.  J.  Jhr,  i.  384). 
The  constant  exclusion  of  Burke  from  cabinet 
office  was  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  difficult  man  to  work  with.  _  Fox 
once  said  that  he  was  '  a  most  impracticable 
person,  a  most  unmanageable  colleague ;  that 
he  never  would  support  any  measure,  how- 
ever convinced  he  might  be  in  his  heart  of 
its  utility,  if  it  had  been  prepared  by  another 
(S.  RoeEBS,  Table-talk,  81).  This,  however, 
was  said  after  the  rupture  of  their  long 
alliance,  and,  though  Burke  evidently  lost 
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Ida  letf^oiitool  at  a  later  period,  ia  onlj  p«r- 
titllytmeof  himin  1782.  The  moat  effeo- 
tatl  caiue  of  his  exclusion  was  the  narrow 
jeiloiu;  with  which  the  whig  oligarchs  r^ 
nrded  the  rise  of  the  Irish  adTenturer. 
Barke  was  appointed  paymaster  of  the  forees. 
He  actirelj  forwaided  the  concession  of  self- 
gOTsmment  made  to  Ireland  by  the  repeal 
of  6  Oea  I  and  other  acts.  '  Her  cause,  he 
uid  on  16  April, '  was  nearest  to  his  heart, 
md  nothing  gave  him  so  much  satisfaction 
vliai  he  was  first  honoured  with  a  seat  in 
that  house,  as  that  it  might  be  in  his  power 
to  be  of  service  to  the  country  that  eava  him 
teth '  (ParL  Mitt  zziii.  83).  Burice's  nro- 
poMk  for  economical  reform  formed  the  cnief 
nljeet  of  discussion  in  the  cabinet.  An  at- 
tODDt  was  made  to  place  the  matter  in  the 
liudsof  the  crown.  Burke  drew  up  reasons 
to  be  urged  by  Rockingham  on  tne  king, 
ibowing  that  die  reform  ought  to  proceed 
bm  parliament  (  Workt,  L  &2).  The  kins 
jridded.  A  compromise  was  effected;  and 
tbodgh  Burke  was  forced  to  give  up  a  large 
put  of  his  scheme,  he  was  able  to  carry  some 
snbetantial  reforms  affecting  public  offices. 
Among  these  was  the  regulation  of  tiie  office 
be  himself  held.  It  had  been  the  custom  for 
dis  paymaster  to  keep  the  balances  of  public 
Boney  in  his  own  hands  until  the  audit.  Burke 
lixed  the  salary  at  4,000/.  a  year,  and  pud  in 
Us  balances  to  the  Bank  of  England,  tnos  in- 
oowngthe  income  of  the  oountrv  hy  a  large 
son.  He  made  his  son  Richard  his  deputy, 
wah  a  salary  of  600^  At  the  same  time  he 
was  eiren  to  understand  that  '  something 
Mnsiderable '  would  be  secured  for  his  win 
ud  son  (ib.  L  600).  By  the  death  of  Rock- 
io^^iiam  on  1  July  Burke  lost  not  only  a  true 
&ieiid,  but  a  wise  leader  who  directed  and 
ewtiolled  his  ferrour  (Z^e  of  Fox,  i.  819). 
In  his  difficulties  with  Shelbume  Fox  took 
coonsel  with  Burke,  who,  while  advising  him 
to  refuse  to  act  '  as  a  clerk  in  Lord  Shel- 
bome's  administration,'  urged  him  to  put  off 
bis  lesignation  until  the  next  session  (^om. 
<aiCorreip.o/C.J.Fox,i.^7).  Fox,  how- 
ever, resigned  at  once,  fund  Bune  foUowed 
bia  out  of  office. 

Having  thtia  lost  office  before  the  promised 
porisiou  had  been  made  for  his  wife  and 
iOD,  Burke  sought  to  secure  for  his  son  the 
n««nion  of  the  rich  sinecure  of  the  clerkship 
uf  the  peUs.  He  failed  in  his  attempt.  His 
ecDdoct  in  this  matter  has  been  severely 
tilsmed  (ib.  i.  461).  He  had,  however,  been 
led  to  expect  some  reward ;  he  had  certainly 
*fu  stronger  daim  than  the  crowd  of  noble 
plsee^nen  and  pensioners  who  enjoyed  the 
wealth  of  the  country  in  idleness,  and,  how- 
eret  objectionable  such  arraqgements  were, 


they  formed  the  recognised  mode  of  reward* 
ing  public  services.  Burke  aoqoiesoed  in  the 
extraordinary  coalition  between  Fox  and 
North,  and  on  the  overthrow  of  Shelbume's 
administration  in  February  1783  again  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  paymaster  in  the  Portland 
government.  On  his  return  to  office  he  in- 
curred considerable  censure  by  reinstating 
two  clerks,  Powell  and  Bembridge,  who  had 
been  dismissed  by  his  predecessor  for  fraud. 
Powell  was  believed  to  have  been  mixed  up 
with '  the  Burkes '  in  their  operations  in  India 
stock  (Dilkb),  and  his  suicide  and  the  con- 
viction of  Bembridge  were  held  to  be  proo& 
of  Burke's  corrupt  motives.  He  warmly  de- 
fended his  conduct,  and  in  a  debate  on  2  May 
waxed  so  violently  angry  that  Sheridan  pulled 
him  down  on  his  seat  finm  a  motive  of  mend- 
ship.  He  declared  that '  he  acted  upon  his 
conscience  and  his  judgment  in  protecting 
men  he  believed  to  be  simply  unfortunate ' 
(Pari.  Hist,  xxiii.  801,  002).  The  ministers 
were  pledged  to  take  measures  to  promote 
the  good  government  of  India.  Burke  had 
for  manv  veais  been  deeplv  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  that  country.  He  higlily  disapproved 
of  North's  RM^ulating  Act,  and  as  early  as 
1778  exp«ssed  his  distrust  of  Hastings,  the 
first  governor-general  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  it  (MAOKinaHT,  ii.  26).  He  served 
on  the  select  committee  on  the  affairs  of  the 
East  India  Oompanv,  and  in  1783  drew  up 
the  'Ninth  Report,  'one  of  the  most  lumi- 
nous and  exhaustive  of  E^Iish  state  papers ' 
(MoBi.Bi'),  on  the  trade  of  &ngal  and  the  sys- 
tem pursued  by  Hastings,  and  the'EleventJi 
Bepmt,'  dealing  with  the  question  of  presents. 
He  also  prepared  the  draft  of  the  famous  East 
India  Bui  mtaroduced  by  Fox  in  December 
(  Workt,  L  616),  and  supported  it  by  a  speech 
which  Wraxall,  who  was  no  friend  of  his,  de- 
clared to  be  the  finest  compoeitionpronounced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  while  he  was  a 
member  of  it.  On  18  Dec.  the  ministers  were 
dismissed.  Burke  had  been  out  of  spirits 
during  the  continuance  of  the  coalition  mini- 
stry. Such  reminders,  indeed,  as  the  '  Beau- 
ties of  Fox,  Burke,  and  North,'  a  collection 
of  the  bitter  things  he  and  Fox  had  said  of 
their  then  colleague  inpast  days,  wwe  scarcely 
needed  to  make  him  feel  that  he  was  out  of 
place  by  the  side  of  the  minister  whom  he  had 
so  unmercifully  assailed,  and  the  lofty  tone  of 
the  invectives  he  had  uttered  made  tne  union 
seem  especially  unnatural.  He  found  his  influ- 
ence weakened.  On  one  occasion  when  he  rose 
to  apeak,  a  number  of  members  noisily  leit 
the  house,  and  he  resumed  his  seat  in  anger. 
His  depression  did  not  escape  Miss  Bumey, 
who  remarks  upon  it  Burke,  who  had  lately 
made  her  acquaintance,  greatly  admired  her. 
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He  Mt  up  aill  night  leading  '  Evelina,'  and 
caitied  '  Cecilia'  about  with  him,  reading  it 
at  every  leisure  moment  until  he  had  finished 
it.  His  last  official  act  was  to  procure  Dr. 
Bnmey  the  appointment  of  organist  at  Ohehea 
College  (Mmb.  d'Akblat,  Diary,  ii.  271; 
Memoirt  of  Dr.  Bumeu,  ii.  876 ;  ifkoKNieHT, 
iu.  68-60). 

Burke's  depression  seems  to  have  continued 
during  the  early  months  of  1784,  and  he  took 
little  part  in  politics.  Having  been  elected 
lord  rector  01  Glasgow,  he  visited  the  uni- 
versity in  April,  and  wan  installed  in  his 
office.  It  is  said  that,  on  rising  to  deliver  an 
address  on  this  occasion,  he  tor  once  found 
himself  at  fault,  declaring  that  he  had  never 
before  addressed  so  learned  a  body,  though 
he  afterwards  made  a  speech  which  was  re- 
ceived with  much  applause.  The  triumph  of 
Pitt  and  the  king,  and  the  consciousness  that 
public  opinion  was  against  him,  led  him,  on 
the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  to  move 
a  representation  to  his  majesty  on  the  con- 
stitutional aspect  of  the  late  dissolution 
(  Workt,  iii.  516).  Two  hours  were  occupied 
in  reading  this  document ;  the  house  heard  it 
with  impatience,  and  negatived  it  without 
a  division.  He  was  now  constantly  gpreeted 
with  rude  interruptions  when  he  rose  to 
speak.  '  I  could  teach  a  pack  of  hounds,'  ho 
said  on  one  such  occasion,  'to  yelp  with 
greater  melody  and  more  comprehension.' 
The  anonymous  attacks  upon  his  character, 
'the  hunt  of  obloquy,'  never  ceased.  One 
charge  brought  against  him  by  the  '  Public 
Advertiser '  was  so  gross  that  ne  was  forced 
to  prosecute  the  printer,  and  obtained  a  ver- 
dict for  100/.  damages  and  costs  (ylnn.  S*g. 
1784,  p.  197).  At  Beaconsfield  he  found 
peace  and  happiness.  There  he  entertained 
his  old  friends,  with  his  own  hands  dis- 
pensed food  and  medicine  to  the  poor,  and 
now  and  then  patronised  a  company  of  stroll- 
ing players,  and  helped  to  replenish  their 
wardrobe.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  parish  church,  and  used  to  spend  the 
time  between  morning  and  evening  prayer 
in  chatting  with  the  parson. 

Burke  was  now  steadfastly  set  on  making 
Hastings  answer  for  his  misdeeds.  Oreatdii- 
ficulties  stood  in  his  way;  the  house  where 
Pitt  was  now  supreme  had  ceased  to  treat  him 
with  respect,  and  his  speech  of  28  July  on  the 
ministers'  India  Bill,  which  certainly  con- 
tained a  passage  at  once  vehement  and  ludi- 
«irou8,  was  unfavourably  received  {Purl.  Httt, 
zxiv.  1214).  Pitt  threw  obstacles  in  his  way, 
and  Major  Scott,  the  agent  of  Hastings, 
taunted  him  with  the  non-fulfilment  of  his 
threats.  The  opposition,  however,  took  up  the 
matter,  and  on  38  Feb.  1786  Fox  moved  for 


papers  relating  to  the  debts  of  the  nabob  of 
Arcot.  On  this  occasion  Burke  made  a  speech 
full  of  eloqnenoe  and  of  smrprising  knowledge 
of  this  intricate  subject  (  Works,  iv.  1).  Even 
while  fully  engaged  in  preparing  for  tus  great 
attack,  he  was  ahve  to  wrong  in  every  shape, 
and  effectually  interfered  to  prevent  the  es- 
tablishment 01  a  penal  settlement  in  the  un- 
healthy district  of  the  Gambia  river  (Pari. 
Hitt.  XXV.  391,  431).  When,  in  July,  Pitt 
brought  forwaid  his  resolutions  on  Irish  com- 
merce, by  which  Ireland  would  have  attained 
perfect  equality  in  trade,  subject  to  a  contri- 
bution to  certain  imperial  objects,  Burke, 
contrary,  as  it  seemed,  to  his  former  policy, 
opposed  the  minister.   His  condnct  has  been 

,  blamed  as  factious  (Moblbt,  B.  B.,  a  Simdv, 

1 188).  Allowance  should,  however,  be  maae 
for  nis  snsceptibility  on  all  matters  i^ecting 

'  his  native  country,  quickened  as  it  was  in 
this  case  by  his  remembrance  of  American 
disaster,  for  he  based  his  opposition  on  the 
ground  that  the  resolutions  were  imposing  a 
'tribute ' on  Ireland,  and  indicated  a  policy 
such  as  had  led  to  the  contest  with  America 
(Pari.  Hilt  xxv.  647).  His  re-election  at 
Gla^now  was  the  cause  of  another  visit  to 
Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and 
of  a  very  pleasant  tour  over  a  conmderable 
part  of  that  country  ( Works,  L  622).  Ka 
the  course  of  this  tour,  on  which  he  was  a(y 
oompsnied  by  his  son  and  his  friend  Wind- 
ham, he  visited  Minto,  the  seat  of  Sir  G. 
Elliot,  where  he  astonished  Dr.  Somerville 
of  Jedburgh,  who  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  conversations  with  him,  by 
the  richness  of  his  language  and  the  univer- 
sality of  his  knowledge  (T.  Somhbtiixb, 
Ovm  Life  and  Times,  220-3).  The  early 
part  of  1786  was  taken  tip  with  the  ^dinu- 
naries  of  the  attack  on  Hastings,  in  which 
Burke  found  an  eager  ally  in  Phibp  F^«neis, 
with,  motions  for  papers  and  the  like.  On 
1  June  he  moved  the  Rohilla  chaiwe,  and, 
though  ably  supported  by  Fox,  was  defeated 
by  119  to  67.  Pitt,  however,  unexpectedly 
agreed  to  an  aitide  of  the  impeachment 
moved  by  Fox,  and  Buike  thus  gained  his 
object.  Other  charges  were  moved  by  Sheri- 
dan, Windham,  ana  Francis,  but  Burke  in- 
spired every  speaker,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  debates.  At  length,  10  May  1787, 
attended  by  a  majority  of  the  commons,  he 
appeared  at  the  liar  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  solemnly  impeached  Hastings  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  (Pari.  Mitt.  xxvi. 
1149). 

Burke  still  had  much  opposition  to  contend 
with,  and  the  refusal  of  tne  house  to  appoint 
Francis  a  manager  of  the  impeachment,  '  a 
blow  he  was  uot  prepared  to  meet,'  much  dis- 
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eonnged  him  (Memoin  of  Sir  Philip  Ihntdt, 
k  MS).  On  18  Feb.  1788,  the  first  day  of 
tiM  tnal,  Wettminster  Hall  preaented  the 
fwoM  scene  deeeribed  b^  Lotd  Macanlay 
(&8jr  on  Warren  Sattt/uit).  Buike,  as 
iMd  of  the  managers  for  the  impeachment, 
•demBly  entered  tne  halL  He  walked  alone, 
MSng  a  scroll  in  his  hand,  his  brow  '  knit 
widi  cleep  labouring  thought'  (Mhb.  c'ABt 
mi,  Luay,  iv.  69V  On  15  Feb.  he  be^an 
ha  opening  speech  (  Workt,  yu.  279),  which 
fonaed  an  introduction  to  the  whole  body 
gfdiaiges.  He  spoke  daring  fonr  sittings. 
Oithe  evening  of  the  17th,  after  deecribmg 
tin  (Toelties  practised  by  Debi  Sing  on  the 
Mtirss  of  Bengal,  he  was  overpowered  bv 
imiignttion,  ana  seized  with  an  attack  whidn 
■tde  it  necessary  for  him  to  break  off  his 
i^L  On  tha  next  day  he  concluded  it  with 
I  iUt«ly  peroration.  The  effects  of  his  exer- 
tjoo  do  not  seem  to  have  passed  away  for 
BOS  time,  for  on  1  May  ne  wrote  to  the 
^nker  excusing  his  absence  from  the  house 
OB  the  plea  of  illness  and  the  necessity  of 
t  ihort  rest  (ib.  L  541).  On  6  June,  on  a 
■otian  relating  to  the  expenses  of  the  trial, 
kdoqwotly  complimented  Sheridan  on  his 
feeeh  on  the  pnnceeses  of  Oude.  In  the 
come  of  this  summer  Burke  was  successful 
ia  s  lawsuit  with  a  neighbour,  Mr.  Waller 
rf  Hall  Bam,  who  claimed  some  manorial 
lights  over  his  estate.  His  constant  need  of 
Boney  is  pored  by  his  gratefnl  aeoeptance 
in  July  of  a  gift  of  1,00(M.  from  his  friend 
Dr.  bocklesby  (ib.  544). 

When,  in  November  1788,  Fox  was  called 
kne  mm  the  continent  by  the  news  of  the 
big's  insanity,  Burke  expected  to  be  sum- 
•oned  by  his  aiend^  who  was  now  generally 
Vxdnd  upon  by  his  party  as  the  future 
■uiitter  (ib.  L  646).  Fox,  however,  did 
KK  lend  for  him,  and  though  Burke  joined 
Ua  in  upholding  the  right  of  the  Prmce  of 
Vaks  to  the  regency,  and  in  opposing  Pitt's 
Mtrictions,  he  was  treated  with  neglect. 
SoBie  difficulty  aroee  as  to  finding  a  ohan- 
tdlcr  of  the  exchequer  for  the  calsnet  it 
*u  proposed  to  form  in  case  the  party  sue- 
eteded  m  turning  Pitt  out  of  office,  but 
Bbi1m*i  name  was  not  approved.  At  a  private 
■Mting  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Port- 
lad  Mrty,  held  9  Jan.  1789,  it  was  detep- 
■iud  to  again  appoint  him  to  the  insigni- 
fnit  post  of  paymaster,  and  to  secure  him 
>  pension  at  2,000/.,  with  the  reversion  of 
wf  to  his  son  and  half  to  Mrs.  Burke,  and 
t<  vn  office  to  his  brother  Richard.  The 
Ne  of  Portland,  Windham,  and  Elliot, 
*ha  were  his  sincere  friends,  believed  that 
(Ilia  vas '  acting  in  a  manner  equal  to  Burke's 
•wits'  (Life  and  Letter*  <(f  Sir  9.  miot, 


L  261-8).  Several  special  difficulties  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  nomination  to  cabinet 
office  at  this  crisis.  With  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  set  he  had  nothing  in  common 
save  the  politics  of  the  party.  '  I  know  no 
more,'  he  said,  in  December  1788, '  of  Carlton 
House  than  I  do  of  Buckingham  House.' 
Always  irritable,  even  with  friends  so  true 
as  Windham,  he  seems  when  vexed  by  op- 
position to  have  lost  all  control  over  him- 
self (WnTOHAM,  Diary,  112, 167).  His  ve- 
hemence in  debate  increased  with  n^leot. 
On  6  Feb.,  for  example,  he  declared  the  con- 
duct of  this  ministen  '  ver^^ing  to  treasons, 
for  which  the  justice  of  their  country  would, 
he  trusted,  one  day  overtake  them  and  bring 
them  to  trial '  (Farl.  Hitt.  xzviL  1171).  He 
was  accused,  not  altogether  unjustly,  of  out- 
raging propriety  in  his  speeches  on  the  kin^s 
condition  (BiB  N.  Wsaxai,!.,  Po$tk.  Mem.  lii. 
828, 846).  His  enemies,  and  indeed '  half  the 
kingdom,  considered  him  little  better  than 
an  ingenious  madman '  (Wiitdhak,  218). 
These  causes,  combined  with  his  poverty,  the 
scandalous  stories  of  his  enemies,  the  con- 
stantly repeated  accusation  that  he  was '  Ju- 
nius,' and  above  all  the  excluaiveness  of  the 
whijg  aristocrats,  hindered  the  due  recognition 
ofhis  services  and  talents.  The  dignified  letter 
he  oompoeed  for  the  prince  accepting  the  re- 
gency is  a  sufficient  proof  that  when  unchafed 
by  the  insults  fsi  Pitt's  rank  and  file,  unvexed 
b^  neglect,  and  unexoited  by  debate,  his 
wisdom  and  judgment  were  not  leas  than  in 
earlier  years.  He  longed  to '  retire '  for  good 
and  all,  but  the  Indiui  business  '  k^t  bim 
bound '  (  Workt,  L  649).  He  resumed  this 
business  m  ApriL  PubUc  interest  in  the  trial 
had  now  declined.  Burke  had  become  un- 
popular, and  the  friends  of  Hastings  were 
strouff  in  the  house.  A  violent  expression 
used  By  Burke  respecting  the  death  of  Nun- 
comar  was  made  the  oocasion  of  a  vote  of 
censure,  passed  4  May.  Contrary  to  Fox's 
wish,  Burke  continued  the  trial  the  next  day, 
and  the  difference  of  opinion  occasioned  a 
alight  soreness  between  them  (Corretp.  qf 
C.  J.  Fox,  iL  365).  Burke  has  been  accused 
'  of  surrendering  nimself  at  this  period  of  his 
career  to  a  systematic  factiousness  that  fell 
little  short  oi  being  downright  uuscnipiilous' 
(MoELBT,.E  B.,  a  Study,  27).  He  certainly 
worked  hard  for  his  party,  for  he  had  not  as 
yet  seen  reason  to  differfrom  its  general  policy, 
and  in  such  circumstances  he  ever  held  loyalty 
to  his  party  to  be  incumbent  on  a  statesman. 
He  wrote,  it  is  true,  to  Fox,  on  9  Sept.  1789, 
suggesting  that  he  should  conciliate  Dr. 
Priestley  and  his  followers,  in  view  of  a  gene- 
ral election  (Correap.  of  C.  J.  Fox,  iL  860). 
Then  is,  however,  nothing  in  this  letter 
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eontraiTtothej)rindpleeheheI(lml77S.  He 
disliked  and  distrusted  the  unitarians  then, 
and  he  did  so  now,  but  that  was  no  reason 
why  his  party  should  lose  their  support  for 
lack  of  a  piece  of  ordinary  civility  such  as 
he  recommended.  As  early  as  1780  Burke 
had  drawn  up  regulations  to  mitigate  the 
evils  of  the  slave  trade,  and  of  the  employ- 
ment of  slaves,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Dnndas  (published  in  1792).  He  therefore 
haOed  with  delight  the  attack  made  on  the 
trade  by  Wilberforce.  On  9  May  1788,  in 
the  debate  on  Pitt's  motion  for  inquiry,  he 
declared  that  he  wished  for  it»  total  aboli- 
tion, and  on  12  May  1789  warmly  praised  the 
speech  with  which  Wilberforce  introduced  hia 
resolutions  (Pari.  Hist,  zzvii.  Wi,  xxviiL 
69,  96;  Life  of  Wilberforce,  L  171V 

Having  been  reijuested  by  a  mend,  M. 
Dupont,  to  send  him  his  opinion  of  the  re- 
volutionary movements  in  France,  Burke 
wrote  to  him  in  October,  though  the  letter 
was  not  sent  until  some  weeks  alter.  In  the 
meantime  the  open  expression  of  sympathy 
with  these  movements,  and  especially  the 
proceedings  of  the  Revolutionary  Society  on 
4  Nov.,  stirred  him  to  write  his  '  Reflections 
on  the  Revolution '  as  a  wamingto  its  English 
admirers.  Loving '  liberty  oiuy  in  the  guise 
of  order,'  he  saw  in  the  events  of  6  Oct.  an 
impending  attack  on  the  order  which  through 
eU  his  life  he  had  so  deeply  reverenced.  In 
a  debate  on  the  army  estimates,  9  Feb.  1790, 
he  spoke  strongly  against  the  French  demo- 
cracy. Fox,  who  saw  in  the  taking  of  the 
BastiUe  the  greatest  and  the  best  event  that 
ever  happened  in  the  world,  made  him  a 
soothing  answer.  Sheridan  sharply  opposed 
his  views,  and  Burke  at  once  declared  him- 
self separated  from  him  in  politics.  The  neg^ 
lect  01  Burke  by  the  Carlton  House  faction 
must,  to  some  extent  at  least,  have  been 
due  to  Sheridan's  jealousy,  and  his  speech 
on  this  occasion  was  evidently  intended  to 
provoke  Burke's  wrath  (Par/.  Hitt.  xzviii. 
870).  On  2  March  Burke  onposed  Fox's  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  ana  Corporation  Acts. 
His  fear  of  the  spread  of  revolutionary 
opinions  in  England  made  him  untrue  to  the 
policy  of  toleration  he  had  so  long  upheld. 
'It  wae  not  a  time,'  he  said,  '  to  weaken  the 
safeguards  of  the  established  church.'  Fox 
declared  that  Burke's  speech  filled  him  with 
nief  and  shame.  The  bill  was  lost  (tA.  387). 
In  the  course  of  this  year  Burke  was  gratified 
by  the  appointment  of  his  son,  now  a  barrister, 
as  legal  adviser  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Com- 
mittee. Meanwhile  the  '  Reflections '  was 
slowly  written  and  rewritten.  Some  proofis 
weresenttoFrancisinFebruary.  Heretumed 
them  with  some  strong  expressions  of  disap- 


proval, mocking  at  the  celebrated  passa^pft 
about  the  queen  as  '  pure  foppery.'  Burke,  in 
answer,  declared  that  when  he  wrote  it  the 
tears '  wetted  his  paper '  (  Work*,  L  674).  At 
last,  after  a  year's  labour,  the  '  Reflections  ' 
was  issued  on  1  Nov.  1790.  Before  a  year  had 
passed  eleven  editions  of  it  were  called  for. 
The  king  was  delighted ;  it  was,  he  said, '  a 
good  book,  a  very  good  book ;  every  gentleman 
ought  to  read  it.'  The  Oxford  graduates  pre- 
sented their  congratulations  through  Wind- 
ham ;  it  was  proposed  to  grant  him  the  daaree 
of  D.O.L.,  but  the  motion  was  defeated.  This 
annoyed  him  greatly,  and  when,  in  1798,  an 
honorary  degree  was  offered  him,  he  refused 
it  on  the  ground  that  his  name  had  been  ro- 
jected  previously.  From  Dublin  he  received 
the  LL.D.  degree.  The  effect  of  the  <  Refleo- 
tions'  was  extraordinary.  It  created  a  rea^ 
tion  against  the  revolution ;  it  divided  Eng- 
lishmen into  two  parties  and  did  much  to  mm 
the  whigs,  and  to  produce  a  new  political 
combination.  Chief  among  the  many  answers 
it  called  forth  in  England  is  the  '  Vindici» 
6allic» '  of  James  Macldntosh.  Inadiflferent 
strain,  but  with  not  less  effect,  it  had  already 
been  met  by  Paine's  '  Rights  of  Man.'  One 
sentence  in  the  'Reflections,'  representing 
learning  as  '  trodden  down  uader  the  boon 
of  a  swinish  multitude '  {ib.  iv.  216),  drew 
forth  a  crowd  of  bitter  retorts  j  it  was  ex- 
plained as  intended  to  refer  to  Bailly.  Abroad 
the  '  Reflections'  created  no  less  stir  than  at 
home,  and  Burke  received  the  compliments 
of  different  foreign  sovereigns.  His  political 
foresight  is  exhibited  by  his  prophecy  of  the 
time  when,  all  restraints  that  mitieate  de- 
spotism being  removed,  France  would  fall  a 
prey  to  arbitrarv  power.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  these  and  otherphilosophical  remarks, 
the  book  contains  the  pleadings  of  an  advo- 
cate rather  than  the  rf^ections  of  a  philoso- 
pher. It  exhibits  ignorance  of  the  character 
of  the  French  constitution  before  the  revolu- 
tion ;  it  fails  to  recognise  the  social  causes  of 
the  movement,  and,  dwelling  on  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  few,  it  ignores  the  deliverance  of 
the  many. 

In  the  parliament  which  met  in  November 
1790  Burke  was  again  returned  for  Malton. 
As  the  friends  of  Hastinffs  h(H>ed  that  the 
dissolution  would  be  held  to  nave  put  an 
end  to  the  impeachment,  Burke  moved  for 
a  committee  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
trial.  Pitt  and  Fox  alike  joined  with  him 
in  advocating  the  constitutional  principle, 
which  was  affirmed  after  three  days'  debate, 
that  an  impeachment  is  not  abated  by  a 
dissolution  of  parliament.  Although  Burke 
and  Fox  still  met  on  friendly  terms,  it  was 
evident  that  the  strong  views  each  held  on 
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tlie  aalgect  of  the  revolation  mnat  before 
long  fDrmally  break  their  alliance.  The 
growing  alienation  of  Burke  £M>m  Fox  and 
the  party  for  which  he  had  80  Umg  worked 
cauaed  him  p«in  and  anxiety  (Elliot,  i. 
364-70),  and  it  was  at  thia  time  probably 
thmt  ha  said  to  Addington,  '  I  am  not  well, 
Speaker ;  I  eat  too  much,  I  drink  too  much, 
aad  I  sleep  too  little '  (Pbllew,  Life  of  Sid- 
smmtky  i.  85).  Early  in  1791  Burke  pub- 
lished his  '  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  rT»> 
tiomal  Assembly'  (Work*,  iy.  869).  In  a 
debate  in  April,  Fox,  proyoked  by  this  re- 
newed attack,  uttered  a  warm  pane^ryric  on 
tbe  new  French  oonstitotion.  BuAe  rose 
to  teply  in  yiaible  emotion,  bat  waa  forced 
to  giye  way  to  the  diyision  {Pari.  But.  xxix. 
349).  Eyery  effort  was  used  to  persuade 
Barke  to  let  the  matter  pass,  but  '  knowing 
the  authority  of  his  friend's  name,'  he  be- 
lieryed  it  necessary  to  bring  his  panegyric  to 
toal  {Amt.  Beg.  1791,  115).  The  Quebec 
IKll  would,  he  mew,  giye  him  an  opportunity, 
aad  he  acquainted  some  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration with  his  intention.  On  21  Ainnl 
Fax  visited  him  and  begged  him  to  defer  the 
final  mptnn,  bat  it  was  too  late.  They 
walked  down  to  the  house  together.  In  the 
coarse  of  a  speech  on  the  postponement  of 
tiie  bill.  Fox,  '  meeting  what  he  could  not 
aToid '  to  some  extent,  challenged  Burke  to 
express  his  decision,  and  Burke  declared  that 
'  dear  a«  was  his  Mend  the  loye  of  his  country 
was  dearer  still' (Par/.  .Hm^  xxix.  862).  On 
6  May  the  house  reassembled  after  the  holi- 
days, and^e  Quebec  BiU  beingagainbroaght 
fijcward,  Burke  spoke  at  length  on  the  reyo- 
bttim.  He  was  caUed  to  order  by  yarious 
members  and  jeered  at  by  Fox.  Baited  by 
one  and  another  ignoble  foe,  he  exclaimed : 

Tbe  little  dogs  and  all — 
Tay,  Blanch,  and  Sireetheart — see,  they  bark 
at  me. 

^KiXBW,  i.  85).  Fox  spoke  plainly  of  the 
di&rence  of  opinion  between  them.  Burke  in 
his  reply  referred  to  the  desertion  of  friends. 
<  There  is  no  loss  of  friends,'  Fox  whispered. 
Tea,  he  answered,  there  was  a  loss  of  friends — 
he  knerwthe  price  of  his  conduct — he  had  done 
his  duty  at  the  price  of  his  friend — their 
friendship  was  at  an  end.  When  Fox  rose, 
some  minutes  passed  before  he  could  speak 
far  tears  {Pari.  Hist.  xxbc.  861-88),  Burke's 
separation  from  his  party  brought  on  him  a 
stcrm  of  calumny.  It  was  asserted  that  he 
led  Fox  on  to  speak  of  the  reyolution  that 
be  might  prejuaice  the  king  against  him. 
Burke  complained  of  the  report  m  a  debate 
<n  II  Mar,  and  as  he  and  Fox  defended 
each  his  own  conduct,  the  breach  between 


them  was  widened  {ib.  416-26).  Burke  stood 
alone,  for  he  had  cut  himself  off,  for  a  while 
at  least,  from  the  party  of  which  he  had  so 
long  been  the  life  and  the  instructor.  He  now 
un&untedly  set  himself  to  enlighten  his 
friends  and  lead  them  back  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  1688.  At  the  end  of  the  session  he 
went  down  to  Margate  with  his  wife  and  his 
niece.  Miss  French,  who  was  now  liying  with 
him,  and  finished  his  '  Appeal  from  the  New 
to  the  Old  Whigs'  {Workt,  iy.  892^.  In 
December  he  brought  oat  his  '  Thongnts  on 
French  Affairs'  (tb.  661),  a  pampmet  ex- 
hibiting the  reyolution  as  no  mere  politicaal 
change,  but  as  concerned,  like  the  Reforma- 
tion, with  doctrines  and  opinions  which  would 
certainly  spread  unless  checked  by  a  coalition 
of  powers.  While  at  Margate  he  receiyed  a 
yisit  from  Oalonne,  who  came  from  the  refu- 
gees at  Coblentz  to  seek  his  adyice.  He  sent 
his  son  Richard  to  represent  him  at  Coblentz, 
a  step  which  was  allowed  though  not  autho- 
risedlby  the  goyemment,  while  the  Cheyalier 
de  la  Bintinnaye  was  sent  to  represent  the 
princes  at  Beaconsfield  {ib.  i.  688).  No  ad- 
yice, howeyer,  could  help  men  so  imprac- 
ticable as  the  Coblentz  refugees.  RicWd 
returned  home  and  was  at  once  engaged  by 
the  Irish  catholics,  who  hoped  through  him 
to  gain  his  father's  guidance.  This  mission 
called  forth  the  letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Lang- 
rishe,  written  in  January  1792,  in  which 
the  whole  question  of  religious  toleration  in 
Ireland  is  discussed.  In  February  Buike 
attended  the  funeral  of  his  old  fnend  Sir 
Joehoa  Reynolds,  who  left  him  his  executor 
with  a  legacy  of  2,000/.,  and  appointed  him 
guardian  of  his  niece,  Miss  Palmer,  ahca^ly 
afterwardsmarriedtoLordlnchiquin.  Burke 
immediately  sent  1001.  by  his  son  to  two 

rr  women  by  the  Blackwater,  one  of  them 
birth  a  Nagle  and  probably  one  of  his 
mother's  funily,  adding  'Qod  knows  how 
little  we  can  spare  it'  {ib.  ii.  91).  He  took 
little  part  in  the  debates  of  this  session.  He 
opposed  Ghey's  notice  of  motion  on  parlia- 
mentary reform.  Anger  at  the  sympathy 
the  unitArians  expresseid  with  the  reyolution 
and  fear  of  disturbing  the  established  order 
again  led  him,  in  May  1792,  to  forget  his  tole- 
rant principles  and  oppose  Fox's  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  certainpenal  statutes  respecting 
reUgioua  opinions  {Pari.  Hist.  xxix.  1S81). 

Burke  now  held  a  unique  position.  '  He 
is,'  writes  Elliot,  *  a  sort  of  power  in  Europe, 
though  totally  without  any  of  those  means, 
or  the  smallest  share  in  them,  which  ^ye  or 
maintain  power  in  other  men.'  He  was  in 
correspondence  with  Monsieur  (Louis  XVllI) 
the  Count  of  Artois,  and  the  French  royalists. 
All  hope  of  help  from  England  was  founded 
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on  his  adTOcacT.  He  deprecated  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland^  and  counselled  Staxuslaos 
to  preserve  a  hberal  policy.  The  oadiolics 
of  Ireland  looked  npon  him  as  their  cham- 
pion. Withont  office  himself,  he  was  engaged 
in  peranading  a  large  section  of  the  wmgs 
under  the  nominal  headship  of  the  DuKe 
of  Portland  to  join  Pitt's  supporten,  and  in 
spite  of  Tiolence  to  private  aSection  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  fiK>m  Fox  {Oarretp.  of  C.  J. 
Fox,  iii.  20).  As  e«ch  succeeding  act  of  tiie 
revolution  oecame  more  bloody,  his  foresight 
was  praised  more  widely.  He  eagerly  urged 
the  necessity  of  war,  and  Pitt  listened  to 
his  advice  with  respect.  In  September  1792 
he  was  at  Bath  for  his  wife's  health.  He 
went  up  to  London  during  his  visit  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  committee 
for  the  relief  of  the  French  refugees,  a  matter 
in  which  he  took  the  deepest  interest  (  Works, 
ii.  146^49).  On  the  opening  of  the  session  he 
found  Fox,  whose  following  had  now  shrunk 
to  fifty,  as  much  opposed  to  his  views  as  ever. 
Budie  now  defimtely  took  his  place  on  the 
ministerial  side.  In  the  debate  on  the  Alien 
Bill,  28  Dec.,  having  mentioned  that  an  order 
had  been  given  at  Birmingham  for  8,000 
dagrgers,  he  suddenly  produced  a  specimen 
whidi  had  been  given  nim  on  his  way  to  the 
house  [see  Buboes,  Sib  Jajceb  Bland],  and 
threw  it  with  some  vehemence  on  the  floor. 
'  This,'  he  said,  pointing  to  it, '  is  what  you 
are  to  gain  by  an  allianoe  with  France' 
{Pari.  Sitt.  XXX.  189).  This  melodramatic 
scene  was  caricatured  by  Gillray,  and  much 
mocked  at  by  Fox's  party.  Sheridan  taunted 
Burke  with  it  on  28  Feb.  following.  On 
the  same  evening  Fox  declared  that  many 
of  Burke's  statements  were  untrue,  and  an 
unseemly  wrangle  ensued  (t&.  637,  654). 
The  dedaration  of  war  with  France  in- 
creased Burke's  popularity.  He  maintained 
Ms  influence  witn  the  leading  politicians  in 
spite  of  certain  social  drawbaclu.  At  a  time 
when  political  power  was  closely  connected 
with  so<^  relations,  Burkes  house  was 
badly  managed.  The  meals  were  imgnlar 
(WiBDHAii,  297 ;  Pbiob,  180)  and  the  com- 
pany doubtful.  Young  Richard  had  come 
back  from  Ireland,  havmg  niismanaced  his 
business  there, '  quite  nauseated  bv  ul  man- 
kind ; '  William  Burke  had  come  back  from 
India  as  penniless  as  he  went  away,  to  be 
a  charge  on  his  kinsman ;  Richard,  Burke's 
brother,  was  noisy,  and  his  niece.  Miss 
French,  'the  most  perfect  she-Paddy  that 
ever  was  caught '  (Elliot,  ii.  136).  A  vote 
of  confidence  in  Fox  liaving  been  passed  by 
the  Whig  Club  in  1793,  Burke  and  several 
others  seceded  from  it.  With  reference  to 
this  dispute  Burke  drew  np  his  'Observa- 


tions for  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority '  dwin^ 
the  session,  for  the  private  oonaiderstion  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland  {  Workt,  v.  68).  Thia 
memorial  was  surreptitiously  printed  in  1797 
by  a  dishonest  secretary  with  the  second 
title  of '  Fifty-four  Articles  of  Impeachment 
against  the  Right  Hon.  0.  J.  Fox.'  Althonj^ 
Burke  rejoiced  at  the  declaration  of  the  war 
with  France,  he  strongly  disapproved  of  the 
character  it  assumed.  What  he  wished  for 
was  a  war  against  Jacobinism  cm  behalf  of 
Louis  XYII  and  of  religion,  while  Pitt  and 
our  allies  each  sought  some  separate  and 
selfish  object.  He  would  have  made  the  war 
a  crusade,  a  war  against  atheism  and  rebel- 
lion. It  was  monstrous  in  his  eyes  that 
while  the  Jacobins  never  pardoned,  the  allies 
treated  the  most  bloody  and  merciless  ofien- 
ders  as  prisoners  of  war  instead  of  cailing 
them  to  strict  account.  These  views  he  em- 
bodied in  a  new  pamphlet,  begun  while  he 
was  at  Beaconsfield  in  the  autumn  of  1793 
{ib.  19,  iL  236;  Oorittp.  qf  C.  J.  Fox,  iii, 
81).  He  deeplv  felt  his  alienation  from  Fox, 
and  expressed  his  sorrow  in  a  letter  to  Port- 
land, who  wished  him  to  come  to  a  meeting 
to  be  held  in  January  1794  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  possibility  of  a  coalition.  He  was 
not,  however,  prepared  for  a  reconciliation, 
nor  did  he  see  any  desire  for  it  on  Fox's  side 
(  Workt,  ii.  243,  248).  Early  in  the  year  he 
lost  his  brother  Richard.  He  remained  some 
time  at  Beaconsfield,  and  when  he  returned 
to  London  took  little  part  in  business  for 
some  time.  During  April  he  had  more  than 
one  passage  of  arms  with  Sheridan.  In  a  de- 
bate on  the  Volunteer  Corps  Bill  Burke  quoted 
some  doggerel  lines  of  an  American  writw:— 

Solid  men  of  Boston  make  no  long  potations, 
Solid  men  of  Boston  maka  no  long  orations. 
Bow!  wow!  wow! 

Sheridan  in  reply  taunted  him  with  his 
alleged  inconsistency  by  quoting  two  other 
lines  from  the  same  source : — 

He  went  to  Daddy  Jenky,  by  Trimmer  Hall 

attended : 
In  sneh  company,  good  lock!  how  his  morals 
must  be  mended ! 

Bow!  wow!  wow! 

Bnrks  bitterly  resented  the  sneer  (JParL 
Hist.  xxxi.  210). 

The  trial  of  Hastings  was  now  drawing 
to  a  dose,  and  on  30  April  Burke  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  the  report 
he  drew  up  for  the  committee  appointed 
to  inspect  tne  Lords'  .Toumals  with  re^<- 
enoe  to  its  duration  (  Workt,  viii.  89).  A 
month  later  he  began  his  nine  days'  speech 
(28  May  to  16  June)  in  reply  to  the  defence, 
containing  a  justincation  of  the  impeach- 
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ment.  At  ite  dose  his  lonff  laboms  in  the 
canse  were  ended,  and  on  30  June  he  and 
the  other  managers  received  the  thanks  of 
the  house.  At  the  prorogation  in  July 
Burke  retired  firom  parliament.  The  same 
month  the  formal  union  which  he  had  done 
so  much  to  brine  about  was  made  between 
the  Portland  whigs  and  the  ministry.  Lord 
Pltxwilliam  gaye  Burke's  seat  to  his  son 
Richard,  and  Burke  went  to  Malton  to  wit- 
ness the  election.  On  3  Aug.  his  son  died. 
The  blow  shattered  Burke's  life,  and  he 
•went  down  to  Beaconsfield  broken  in  heart. 
In  the  midst  of  his  sorrow  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  subscription  for  the  relief  of 
the  French  clergy,  and  sent  60^.  to  his  son's 
old  friend  the  Abb6  de  la  Bintinnaye.  On 
30  Aug.  he  was  informed  that  the  king 
had  granted  him  an  immediate  pension  of 
1,300/.  a  year,  on  the  joint  lives  of  himself 
and  Mrs.  Burke,  and  that  during  the  next 
iiession  an  application  would  be  made  to  par- 
liament for  the  grant  of  a  larger  sum.  As 
his  debts  were  troublesome,  he  asked  that 
this  pension  might  be  antedated  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  This  was  done.  Fittfoond 
means  for  the  larger  pension  without  apply- 
ing to  the  house,  and  a  further  sum  of  3|o06/. 
a  year  was  granted  him  for  his  own  life  out 
of'^the  West  India  4|  per  cents  (SxumoFB, 
lAfe  of  Pitt,  n.  346-60).  Burke  expressed 
bis  thankfulness  for  these  grants,  but  was 
displeased  that  the  second  pension  was  not 
iHvnnbt  before  the  house.  The  civil  list 
pension  he  seems  to  have  sold  at  once  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts  (Dilkb). 

The  recall  of  Ixird  Fitrwilliam  from  Ire- 
land early  in  1796  excited  Burke's  fears  for 
the  eanse  of  religious  toleration  in  his  native 
land,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his  second 
letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  written 
on  26  May  (^Workt,  vi.  47).  He  corre- 
sponded oonst^mtly  on  this  su^ect  with  Dr. 
Htuaey  (afterwards  bishop  of  Waterford), 
and  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  cathohc  college  at  Maynooth,  of 
which  Hnssey  was  the  first  president.  On 
28  April  he  was  present  at  the  acquittal  of 
Hastings,  after  a  trial  of  seven  years. '  that 
principal  act  which  he  said  was  to  oe  the 
ploij  or  the  shame  of  his  whole  public  life ' 
(ib. iL  809).  He  then  went  back  to  Bea«ons- 
tield  and  interested  himself  in  the  lives  of 
Iris  poor  neighbours,  in  the  growth  of  his  trees 
and  the  management  of  his  farm.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  he  was  occupied  in  writing 
a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  by  Lord  Auckland 
entitled  '  Remarks  on  the  Apparent  Oiicuffl-  | 
stances  of  the  War.'  This  reply  remained  ^ 
unfinished,  and  was  pnblished  after  his  death 
under  the  titla  of  the  '  Fourth  Letter  on  a  , 


Regidde  Peace.'  An  attack  made  on  his 
pension  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  Lord  Lauderdale  caused  him 
to  lay  aside  this  work  to  write  his  indig- 
nant '  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord'  (tJ.  v.  213). 
This  reply  in  its  turn  called  forth  a  crowd 
of  answers.  In  the  spring  of  1796  he  drew 
up  a  scheme  for  a  schocu  for  the  sons  of 
trench  emigrants,  which,  with  the  co-operap 
tion  of  the  government,  he  established  at 
Fenn,  a  village  near  Beaconsfield.  Among 
the  children  of  this  school  he  seemed  almost 
to  forget  his  load  of  sorrow,  and  his  former 
adversary,  Mackintosh,  who  warmly  admired 
him,  when  on  a  visit  to  Beaconsfield  at 
Ohristmas  in  1796  saw  Burke  romp  with  the 
little  ones  'with  cordial  glee'  {L{fe  of  Sir 
Jama  MatMntoih,  87-94).  The  melancholy 
of  Burke's  life  was  also  cheoed  by  the  kind- 
ness and  the  frequent  presence  of  his  friends 
Windham,  now  secretary  at  war,  and  Dr. 
Laurence.  During  the  summer  of  1796  he 
worked  at  the  first  two  '  Letters  on  a  B^- 
cide  Peace.'  Their  publication  was  delayed 
by  a  severe  attack  of  ulness  in  July.  He  went 
to  Bath  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  William 
Buriie,  and  letnmed  somewhat  better  in  Sep- 
tember. A  dispute  having  arisen  with  Owen, 
his  publisher,  he  transferred  the  right  of  pub- 
lishing his  forthcoming  letters  to  another 
house.  Greatly  to  his  annoyance,  Owen 
brought  out  an  unauthorised  copy  of  his '  Let- 
ters on  a  R^cide  Peace,'  and  the  two  editions 
appeared  together,  almost  on  the  day  on  which 
Lord  Malmesbory  set  out  on  his  abortive 
embassy  (MiOKineHT,  iii.  676).  The  exhilu- 
tion  01  the  character  of  these  negotiations 
in  the  third  letter  was  Burke's  last  work. 
His  disease,  found  after  death  to  have  been 
internal  abscesses,  grew  rapidly  worse,  and 
Windham  persuaded  him  to  again  visit  Bath 
in  the  «id  of  Jannair.  '  Yourlife,'  he  wrote, 
'  is  at  this  moment  of  more  consequence  than 
that  of  any  man  living '  ( Workt,  ii.  866'). 
The  war  party  indeed  '  depended  on  Burke^s 
pen  and  Heche's  sword.'  He  worked  in  the 
intervals  of  pain.  Windham  came  to  him 
as  soon  as  business  allowed,  and  Wilber- 
force,  who  visited  him  at  Bath,  remarked 
how  his  party  came  to  the  dying  statesman 
as  men  souglit  Ahithophel,  'as  if  one  who 
went  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  of  the  Lord ' 
{Life  of  WtUnuforce,  iL  211).  While  he  lay 
ill,  Owen  published  the  unanthorised  edition 
of  '  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Mi- 
nority,' but  Burke  was  not  told  of  it  until 
an  injunction  to  stop  the  sale  had  been  ob- 
tained. At  the  end  of  May  he  returned  to 
Beaconsfield,  conscious  that  all  hopes  of  any 
recovenr  were  at  an  end,  not  grieving  for 
himself  but  dwelling  with  sorrow  and  in- 
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dignation  on  the  troubles  of  Ireland  (  Works, 
ii.  896).  He  retained  his  faculties  during 
his  illness.  On  the  last  day  of  his  life  he 
spoke  of  his  hatred  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
in  France,  and  of  his  belief  that  the  war  was 
for  the  good  of  humanity :  he  listened  to 
some  essays  of  Addison,  in  which  he  ever 
took  delight,  and  then,  after  he  had  talked 
awhile  and  sent  messages  to  his  friends,  he 
died  just  after  midnight  on  Sunday  morning, 
9  July  1797  {Oent.  Mag.  Ixii.  pt.  i.  621). 
Fox,  with  characteristic  generosity,  proposed 
in  the  house  that  he  snould  be  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey  and  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Burke,  however,  had  wished  other- 
wise, and  on  16  July,  in  accordance  with  his 
directions,  he  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
of  Beaconsfield,  his  pall-bearers  being  the 
leaders  of  that  old  whig  party  which  for 
thirty  years  he  had  animated,  instructed,  and 
at  last  converted  to  conservatism.  On  the 
ISth  George  Canning  wrote  to  one  of  Lord 
Mabnesbuty's  emba^,  'There  is  but  one 
event,  but  that  is  an  event  for  the  world — 
Burke  is  dead'  (MALXESsmT,  Diaries,  iii. 
398). 

A  collective  edition  of  Burke's  works  was 
published,  with  his  approval,  in  three  volumes 
quarto,  in  1792,  comprising  the  works  enu- 
merated in  the  list  given  below  down  to  the 
first  letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  inclu- 
sive. At  his  death  Dr.  F.  Laurence  and 
Dr.  W.  Eling  (afterwards  bishop  of  Rochester) 
were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  papers. 
They  at  once  began  to  prepare  a  collective 
edition  in  sixteen  volumes  octavo ;  but  the 
death  of  Laurence  in  1808,  when  half  the  six- 
teen-volume  edition  was  through  the  press, 
left  Dr.  King  to  carry  on  the  woric  alone.  The 
quarto  edition  of  1792  begins  the  posthumous 
works  with  vol.  iv.,andwa8  completed  in  eight 
volumes  in  1827.  In  the  sixteen  volumes  of 
the  octavo  edition,  published  concurrently 
with  the  completion  of  the  quarto  edition,  the 
orthography  is  made  uniform — for  as  Burke 
used  the  services  of  otherSjboth  in  writing  and 
correcting  for  press,  considerable  differences 
exist  in  the  early  editions  of  his  various 
works — references  are  verified,  and  the  speech 
introducing  the  report  presented  80  April 
1794  is  inserted.  The  first  eight  volumes, 
containing  the  works  printed  or  in  the  press 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  author  down  to 
the  '  Third  Letter  on  a  B^cide  Peace '  in- 
clusive, were  published  in  1803.  A  reissue 
of  these  volumes  was  made  in  1808.  The 
twelfth  volume  was  issued  in  1818,  and  the 
whole  was  completed  in  1827.  A  new  edi- 
tion of  the  first  eight  volumes,  with  portrait 
and  life,  was  issued  in  1823.  The  contents 
of  voU.  i-xii.,  which  took  in  the  articles  of 


the  charge  against  Hastings,  were  printed, 
with  a  biographical  and  critical  introduction, 
in  two  volumes  large  octavo,  double  columns, 
in  1834.  These  Mitions,  and  all  described 
in  this  notice  except  when  especially  stated 
otherwise,  werepublished  in  London.  In  1806 
an  octavo  edition  was  begun  at  Boston,  U.S., 
vols.  i-iv.  being  published  that  year;  vols.  v. 
and  vi.  were  published  at  New  York  in  1818, 
and  voL  viL  at  Boston  in  1827.  The  whole 
set  was  issued  at  Boston  in  1826-7.  An  edi- 
tion published  at  Boston  in  1889,  in  nine 
volumes  octavo,  comprisee  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  English  sixteen-volume  edition, 
and  also  contains  the '  Account  of  the  Euro- 
pean Settlements  in  America'  not  included  in 
it.  This  edition,  moreover,  has  the  correspon- 
dence between  Burke  and  Dr.  Laurence,  also 
published  separately  in  1827  (see  JEdin.  JUv. 
No.  92),  and  was  therefore  better  than  any  pre- 
ceding edition.  In  1852  another  edition  was 
issued  in  London,  under  the  title  of '  Works 
and  Correspondence,'  in  eight  volumes  oc- 
tavo. This  edition  is  in  some  respects  to  be 
preferred  to  the  Boston  one ;  for  the  type  is 
thicker  and  the  paper  better.  The  Boston 
edition  has  in  certain  cases  adopted  the  Ame- 
rican fashion  of  spelling,  and  the  addition  of 
the  Laurence  letters  is  balanced  in  the  Eng- 
lish edition  by  a  large  mass  of  well-arranged 
general  correspondence,  originally  published 
08  a  separate  work  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam  and 
Sir  R.  Bourke.  '  The  European  Settlements  ' 
is  not  included  in  the  1863  edition,  and  as 
the  share  Burke  took  in  its  composition  can- 
not be  ascertained  the  omission  is  not  to  be 
regretted.  The  references  in  the  foregoing- 
biographical  notice  are  to  the  edition  <tf  1862. 
A  reprint  of  the '  Works '  has  been  issued  in 
Bohn's  '  British  Classics,'  1853,  8vo,  with  a 
preliminary  volume  containing  Prior's '  Life ' 
(5th  ed.)  and  two  supplementary  voltunes  of 

rches.  The  references  to  Prior  in  the 
re  are  to  this,  the  revised  edition  of  his 
'  Life  of  Burke.'  Other  collections  of  the 
speeches  have  been  made,  together  with  some 
of  the  political  tracts — Dublin^  1777,  8vo ; 
London,  4  vols.,  1816,  8vo ;  with  memoir  by 
J.  Burke,  Dublin,  1864, 12mo.  Besides  the 
Laurence  correspondence,  a  collection  of 
Burke's  letters,  1744-97,  was  edited  by  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  and  Sir  K.  Bourke  in  4  vols., 
1844,  8vo.  This  collection  forms  the  first 
two  volumes  of  the  '  Works  and  Correspon- 
dence,' 1862.  A  volume  of  select  works  is 
included  in  the  '  World  Library  of  Standard 
Works,'  1876, 8vo.  The  letters,  speeches,  and 
tracts  on  Irish  affairs  were  edited  by  M.  Ar- 
nold in  1881,  and  three  volumes  or  '  Select 
Works'— 1.  'Thoughts  on  the  Present  Di». 
oont«nt8  and  Speeches  on  America.'   2.  '  B»> 
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flectiona  on  the  French  Revolntion.'  3.  'Four 
L«tten  on  the  Regicide  Peace ' — have  been 
edited,  with  excellent  introductions  and  notes, 
by  E.  J.  Payne,  Clarendon  Frees  Series,  Ox- 
ford, 1866-78, 8vo.  Burke's  <  Opinions  on  Se- 
form '  is  a  thin  Tolume  of  extracts  compiled  by 
T.  H.  Burke,  1831,  8to,  and  only  aeserres 
mention  as  illustrating  the  importance  at- 
tached to  his  opinions  at  the  time  of  its 
publication. 

The  works  of  Burke  contained  in  the 
more  coniplete  collectiye  editions  are,  besides 
letters:  I.  'A  Vindication  ot  Natural  So- 
ciety, ftc.,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord         ,  by  a 


pont),  Paris  et  Londree,'  1790, 8yo ; '  Betrach- 
tun^en  tiber  die  FranzSsische  Bev.'  F.  Gentc, 
Berlin,  1798.  18.  Letter  to  a  Member  of 
the  National  Assembly,  London,  1791,  Svo; 
reprints  Dublin  and  Paris ;  translated, '  Lettre 
k  un  Membre,'  &c.,  Paris,  1811  (1791),  8to; 
'  Lettera  del  Signor  B.,'  &c.,  Ferrara,  1793, 
8vo.  19.  '  Ap^al  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Whigs,'  London,  1791 ;  2nd  edition,  revised, 
1791.  20.  Letter  to  a  Peer  of  Ireland 
(Lord  Kenmare)  on  the  Penal  Laws,  London, 
1782, 1786;  Dublin,  1791  ;  edited  by  H.  C. 
01i£Ebrd,  1824.  21.  Letter  to  Sur  Hercules 
Langrishe,  M.P.,  1792,  8ro.    22.  <  Hints  for 


lata  Noble  Writer,'  1766,  8vo ;  also  in  '  Fa-  '  a  Memorial  to  be  delivered  to  Mons.  de  M.  M.' 


gitive  Pieces,'  toL  ii.  1762,  12mo;   a  new 

edition,  in  a  '  Letter  to  Lord  D ,'  Oxford, 

1796,  12mo.  2.  'A  Philosophical  Enquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime 
and  the  Beantifiil,'  1766,  8vo;  2nd  edition, 
to  ^vhich  is  added  a  '  Discourse  concerning 
Taste,'  1767 ;  8th  edition,  1776,  &c. ;  also  in 
1828  and  1824, 12mo;  translated  into  French, 
with  short  Life  by  E.  Lagentie  de  Lavusse, 
Paris,  an.  xi.  1803,  8vo,  and  into  Qerman  by 
O.  Oarvfi,  Riga,  1773,  8vo.  8.  'A  Short 
Account  of  a  Short  Administration,'  1766. 
4.  'Observations  on  a  late  Publication  in- 
tituled "  The  Present  State  of  the  Nation," ' 

1 769,  4to.    6.  '  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of   pended  his  private  letter'  to  the  duke,  179^, 
the  Present  Discontent,'  1770.    6.  Speech  ....  - 

on  American  Taxation,  1774,  8vo,  Bristol, 
1777 ;  translated, '  Reden'on  American  Taxa- 
tion and  on  Conciliation  with  America,  &o. 
Ootha,  1864, 8vo.  7.  Speeches  at  Bristol  in 
1771,  London,  1774,  8vo.  8.  Speech  on 
Conciliation  with  America,  1776,  1778 
(see  6).  9.  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol, 
London,  1777,  8vo.  10.  Letter  to  Two 
Gentlemen  in  Bristol  on  Trade  with  Ireland, 
London,  1778,  Svo.  11.  Speech  on  Eco- 
nomic Reform,  &c.,  London,  1780,  8vo,  re- 
Siblished  1831,  8vo.  12.  Speeches  at  the 
ristol  Election,  1780,  8vo,  and  Dublin. 
la  'On  Fox's  East  India  Bill,'  1784,  8vo, 
and  Dublin.  14.  'Representation  to  His 
MMesty,  moved  14  June  1784,'  new  edition 
1786,  4to.  16.  Speech  on  the  Debts  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  1786,  8vo,  and  Dublin. 
16.  '  On  the  Army  Estimates,'  substance  of 
speech,  1790,  8vo.  17.  '  Reflections  on  the 
Revolution  in  Fwnce,'  &c.,  1790,  8vo ;  8th 
edition,  Dublin,  1791 ;  11th  edition  1791 ; 
new  edition,  with  alterations  by  editor  (S.  J.), 
1798, 12mo;  1830,  16mo;  new  edition,  Lon- 
don (printed  at  Edinburgh),  with  biogra- 
^ucaTnotice,  1868 ;  and  in  1872  in  Nonpareil 
Series  of  English  Classics ;  translated, '  Sur 
la  Revolution,  &c.,  tradoit  par  le  B.  de  B., 
Londie*,'  1790, 8vo ; '  Riflexions  sur  la  Revo- 
lntion, &c^  Lettre  de  B.  au  Traducteur  (Du- 


23.  '  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs,'  1797, 8vo 
(posth.)  21.  '  Heads  for  Consideration  on 
the  Present  State  of  Affairs.'  26.  'Remarks 
on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies.'  26.  '  Observa- 
tions on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority.'  This 
letter  was  of  a  private  nature.  It  was  sent  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland  as  a  protest  against  the 
vote  of  the  Whiff  Uub  in  1793.  Through 
the  dishonesty  of  Swift,  Burke's  secretary,  it 
was  printed  and  circulated  in  1797,  with  the 
second  title,  'Fifty-four  Articles  of  Im- 
peachment aminst  tne  Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox,' 
1797,  8vo.  Burke  was  therefore  compelled 
to  issue  a  corrected  copy,  to  which  he  ap- 

■  5  duke,  1797, 

8vo.  27.  LettertoW.  Elliot,  Eaq^dated  1795. 
28.  Preface  to  the<AddreesofM.Bri8SOtto  his 
Constituents,'  translated  by  William  Burke, 
1794  29.  'ThoughtsondDetailsonScarcity,' 
originally  presented  to  W.  Pitt  November 
1796.  Burke  intended  to  recast  the  memorial, 
and  advertised  it  under  the  title  of  '  Letters 
on  Rural  Economics  addressed  to  Mr.  A. 
Young.'  These  letters  remained  in  a  frag- 
mentary state  at  his  death,  and  were  worked 
into  the  'Thoughts  and  Details'  by  the 
editors,  who  pubushed  the '  Memorial,  1800, 
8vo.  30.  A  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  Ac. 
24  Feb.  1796, 8vo ;  editions  2-4,  of  Williams 
and  of  Owen,  differ;  13th  edition  1796; 
first  American  edition — a  Letter  from  E.  B., 
&C.,  with  pte&ce  by  P.  Porcupine  ( W.  Cob- 
bett)— Philadelphia,  1796,  8vo;  London, 
1881,  8vo ;  Edinburgh,  1887,  in  Cabinet  Li- 
brary of  Scarce  Tracts.  8vo;  translations 
— '  Lettre  du  trfes  honorable  E.  B.,'&c.,  Paris, 
1796, 8vo ;  'E.  Burke's  Rechtiertigung  seines 

golitischen  Lebens,'  Berlin,  1796,  8vo. 
1.  'Ihoughts  on  the  Prospect  of  a  Peace 
with  the  Regicide  Directory ,^letters  i.  and  iL, 
editions  1-11, 1796, 8vo ;  translated,  <  Lettree 
d'E.  B.  4  mt  Membre  de  la  Chambre  des 
Communes,' &C.,  Paris  (1796),  8vo.  32.  The 
Third  Letter  on  the  Redcide  Peace,  by  the 
Ute  Right  Hon.  E.  B.,  London,  1797,  8vo; 
this  Letter  was  left  in  a  fragmentary  state. 
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the  reTtmon  was  completed,  and  some  eon- 
necting^rte  supplied  DY  his  friends.  8S.  The 
Fourth  Letter  on  the  Ilegioide  Peace,  frag>- 
mentary.  is  addressed  to  Lord  Fitxwillitun, 
and  h^^ins  with  an  answer  to  Lord  Auck- 
land's pamphlet, '  Bemarks  on  the  Apparent 
Circumstances  of  the  War,'  1795.  It  was 
written  in  December  1796,  and  was  printed 
in  4to  and  16  vol.  octavo  editions,  1812, 
being  the  first  article  in  vol.  v.  of  4to,  some- 
times called  the  second  posthtunous  Tolmne, 
in  vol.  ix.  of  8vo  edition.  84.  A  Letter  to 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  dated  1791.  86.  A 
Letter  to  Sir  Charles  Bin^iam,  dated  1778. 
36.  ALettertotheHon.C.  J.Fox,datedl777. 
87.  A  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
dated  1777.  88.  An  Address  to  the  King 
^nt  with  86).  88.  An  Address  to  the  Briti^ 
Colonists  in  America.  40.  A  Letter  to  the 
Rirfit  Hon.  E.  Peiy,  1778.  41.  A  Letter 
to  T.  Bnirii,  Esq.,  with  title  'A  Letter  from 
Edmund  Burke,  Esq.,  in  vindication  of  his 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,' 
London  and  Dublin,  1780.  43.  A  Letter  to 
J.  Merlott,  Esq.,  1780.  48.  Letters  and  Re- 
flections on  the  pjxecution  of  the  Rioters 
in  1780.  44.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
H.  Dnndas,  with  the  sketch  of  a  Negro 
Code,  drawn  up  1780, 1792.  46.  A  Letter 
on  the  Duration  of  Parliaments,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Buckinghamshire  Meeting, 
1 780.  46.  Tracts  relative  to  the  Poprary  Laws 
in  Ireland.  47.  A  Letter  to  Sir  W.  Smith, 
1 796.  48.  Second  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Lang- 
rishe  (cf.  21  above),  1796.  49.  A  Letter  to 
R.  Burke,  Esq.  (n.  d.)  60.  A  Letter  on  the 
Affairs  of  Ireland,  1797.  61.  'Fragments 
and  Notes  of  Speeches.'  63.  '  Hints  for  an 
Essay  on  the  Drama.'  68.  '  An  Essay  to- 
wards an  Abridgment  of  the  English  His- 
toiy.'  64. '  Reports  IX.  and  XL  from  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  East  India  Company,' 
1788.  56.  'Articles  of  Charge  against  War- 
ren Hastings,'  presented  4  April  1786,  pub- 
li^ed  in  four  parts,  1786.  66.  Speeches  on 
the  Impeachment,  published,  with  Introduc- 
tion, 1792, 8vo.  67.  '  Report  from  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  inspect  the  Lords' 
Journals,  printed  1794.  68.  Speeches  on 
the  Impeachment.  Reply.  Sundry  frag- 
ments, notes,  &c.  The  titles  of  the  forgoing 
have  in  some  cases  been  abbreviated.  A 
satisfactory  edition  of  Burke's  works  is  still 
a  want.  Many  of  his  letters  are  scattered 
through  various  printed  books,  such  as 
Parkps'a  '  Memoirs  of  Sir  P.  Francis '  and 
Hardy's 'Memoirs  of  LordCharlemont;'8ome 
few  are  in  periodical  publications,  in  the 
'  Morning  Herald '  and  other  papen,  and  a 
laive  number  probably  are  stul  unprinted 
and  in  private  haads.    Almon  declares  that 


some  at  least  of  the  letters  signed  Valens, 
which  appeared  at  intervals,  and  especially 
in  177&-6,  in  the '  Evening  Post,'  were  partly 
written  by  Burke.  That  he  looked  over  them 
is  likely  enough,  but  they  probably  were  the 
work  of  Wilmm  Burke,  to  whom,  indeed, 
Almon  ascribes  a  share  in  them ;  they  are  by 
no  means  equal  to  Burke's  own  productions. 
A  new  edition  of  the  works  might  contain 
some  speeches  not  hitherto  separately  printed 
or  in  the  collective  editions,  some  of  the 
surveys  of  the  events  of  each  year  contributed 
to  the  '  Annual  Register,'  and  at  least  those 
during  tite  seven  years'  war,  reprinted  in  a 
separate  form  as  'A  Commeat  History  of 
the  Late  War ;  or  Annual  Rcoister  of  its 
Rise,  Progress,  and  Events  in  Europe,' Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,' 1763, 8vo.  Theprote«t 
of  the  Rockingham  lords  against  the  Divi- 
dend Bill  should  be  griven  as  a  specimen  of 
the  teise  and  Incid  style  which  Burke  used 
in  dmwing  up  such  documents,  and  along 
with  his  reports  and  speeches  on  Indian 
afiaira  shomd  be  printed  '  Heads  of  Obieo- 
tions  to  be  Enquired  into  before  it  will  be 
advisable  to  take  P.  Benfield  again  into  the 
Company's  service.  .  .  .'  1780, 4to. 

[Hemoirs  of  Burke  have  been  published  by 
Charles  MacCormick,  1798,  4to,  a  coane  and 
badly  written  party  attack ;  by  Bobert  Bisaet,  A 
Life  of  E.  B.,  comprehending  an  impaitisl  ao- 
ooont  of  his  literaiy  and  Political  EfKirta,  1798, 
revissd  1800,  8to,  hasty  and  uncritical;  by  Sir 
James  Prior,  second  edition  enlarged,  1826,  fifth 
edition  revised,  3  vols.,  companion  to  Works 
in  Bohn's  British  Classics,  1864— this,  the  flnt 
biogmphy  of  any  real  value,  still  remains,  on 
the  whoie,  the  best;  by  Qeoige  Croly,  1840, 
8to,  a  political  life,  republished  from  Black- 
vood's  Magazine;  by  P.Burke,  1851, 8vo,  utterly 
valueless ;  by  Macknight,  History  of  the  Life  and 
Times  of  E.B.,  1858,  8  vols.  8vo,  prolix,  pompous, 
and  uncritical,  but  containing  a  large  amount 
of  information ;  by  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  A  Lecture, 
Dublin,  1868,  Svo;  by  John  Morley  in  English 
Men  of  Letters  series,  1879,  a  short  and  admi- 
rable sketch,  also  by  the  same  author  Burke,  a 
Historical  Study,  1867.  8vo.  the  best  estimate  of 
BorkeVpolitical  position ;  The  F^ers  of  a  Critic, 
by  C.  W.  Dilke,  1 876,  8vo,  chiefly  from  the  Ath»- 
nsum,  contain  a  searching  investigation  into 
Burke's  money  affairs.  A  brilliant  review  of 
Burke's  intollectnal  powers  and  of  the  place  he 
fills  in  the  history  of  social  process  will  be 
found  in  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization  in 
England,  L  456-76,  ed.  1873.  Bnrke's  Works  and 
Correspondence,  ed.  1862;  Graduates  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin ;  Sir  Philip  Francis's  Letter  Mis- 
sive to  Lord  Holland ;  Memoirs  of  F.  Homer,  ed. 
L.  Homer,  2nd  ed. ;  Mrs.  EUsabeth  Montagu's 
Diary  and  Letters,  ed.  Matthew  Montagu ;  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson,  ed.  1836;  Letters  to  Bev. 
J.  W.  Temple,  1857;  Emin's  Life  and  Adven- 
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tons;  J'ames "BairftWoiiB,  1809 ;  Hardy's  Mft-    book  and  his  knowledge  of  French,  he  was 


moin  of  the  Earl  of  Oharlemont,  1812;  Betum 
of  UemlMrs  of  Parliament ;  Parliamentary  His- 
tory, zri-xxxi. ;  CaTendish's  Beports  of  the 
TToreported  Parliament;  H.  Walpule's  Memoirs 
of  the  Beign  of  G-eorge  ni,  1845;  Letters  of 
E.  Walpole,  ed.  P.  Cunningham ;  Lord  J.  Bus- 
nll't  Uemorials  and  Correspondence  of  C.  J, 
Fox;  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt;  Earl  of  Albe- 
mrle's  Memoua  of  the  Uarqais  of  Boekingham; 
Ibkes's  Memoirs  of  Sb  Philip  Francis,  ed.  Meri- 
nls ;  B.  J.  and  aWilberforoe's  Life  of  W.Wilber^ 
force,  1838 ;  Orenville  Papers,  ed.  W.  J.  Smith ; 
lt«A»mA  d'Axblay's  Diary  and  Letters,  1842,  and 
bar  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bnmey,  1832;  T.  Keppel's 
life  of  Lord  Ksppel ;  Sir  Tx.  Wraxall's  Memoirs 
of  own  Time,  8rd  ed.,  and  Fosthnmous  Memoirs, 
1836;  Pellew's  Life  of  LordSidmoath;  Corn- 


appointed  to  a  judgeship  in  St.  Luoia,  West 
Indies,  and  in  1838  the  governor,  General 
Farqtihar,  made  him  judge  of  the  admiralty 
court.  He  died  in  188fi  of  an  injury  received 
during  a  hurricane  in  St.  Dominica. 

[Lair  Magazine,  xiii.  532.]  7.  A.  H. 

BUBKE,  JOHN  (1787-1848),genealogi«t, 
was  the  elder  son  of  Peter  Burke  of  Elm  Hall, 
Tipperary,  by  his  first  wife,  Anne,  daughter 
and  ooheirees  of  Matthew  Dowdall,  M.O.,  of 
Mollingar.  In  accordance  with  a  &mily  ar- 
rangement, his  younger  brother  Joeepfa  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate  at  the  father's  death  on 
13  Jaa.  1886.  John  Burke  early  engaged 
in  literary  wmrk  in  London,  but  afterwtuds 


TallisCorrBBpondence,  ed.BoaB;  Bogers's  Table-  i  devoted  himself  to  genealogical  studies,  and 

m  1826  he  issued  a  '  Genealogical  and  He* 
raldic  Dictionary  of  the  Peerage  and  Baro- 
netageof  the  Umted  Kingdom.'  For  the  first 
time  such  a  work  was  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  peers  and  baronets  were  treated  tc^ther. 
The  convenience  of  its  method  at  once  gave 
it  great  popularity.  The  'Peerage'  was  re- 
published at  irregular  intervals  until  1847, 
when  it  reached  its  ninth  edition.  From  that 
date  it  has  been  issued  annually.   '  A  General 


talk,  ed.  A.  Dyce ;  Somerrille's  Own  Life  and 
Timee;  Sir  Qilbert  Elliot,  earl  of  Minto,  Life 
sod  Letters  by  the  Conntess  of  Minto ;  VTind- 
liam's Diary,  1784-1810,  ed.  Mrs.  H.  Baring; 
R.  J.  Mackmtoeh's  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
faMh ;  Earl  of  Malmesbnry's  Diaries  and  Oorre- 
tpondence,  1844;  Almon's  Anecdotes,  1797; 
Moore's  life  of  SSieridan,  8rd  ed. ;  Sir  O.  0. 
Lnris's  Administiations  of  Great  Britain ;  Ban- 
eraftfi  History  <rf  the  United  States;  Annual  Be- 
gister,  176S,  1777,  1784;  Oant  Mag.  L  Inz 
.Vev  Monthly  Mag.  1828.] 


BUEKE,  EDMUND  PLUNKETT  (1802- 
1836),  jndge,  was  bom  of  Irish  parents  at 
Lisbon  m  1803,  and,  being  brought  to  Eiw- 
land  at  an  early  age,  was,  till  ms  fifteenth 
year,  educated  at  home  or  by  Ihr.  Bobertr 
ton,  a  schoolmaster  of  some  repute.  At  fif- 
teen he  was  placed  in  iheLyc6e  at  Caen,  Nor- 
mandy, where  during  three  years  he  greatly 
distinguished  himsdf.  He  was  then  en- 
tered at  Oaius  College,  Cambridge,  but,  dis- 
liking mathematics,  did  not  proceed  to  a 
degree,  and  devoted  his  great  talents  to  the 
study  of  civil  law.  While  still  an  under- 
graduate he  wrote  his  '  Essav  on  the  Laws 
tad  Qovemment  of  Borne ;  introductory  to 
the  C&vil  Law,'  a  work  which  if  not  erudite, 
for  he  was  ignorant  of  German,  was  sur- 
prinngfor  his  years  and  excited  great  atten- 
tion M  Oambridge.  In  1880  he  published  a 
second  edition  with  his  name.  He  joined 
the  Inner  Temple  and  was  called  to  the  bar, 
l)at  bis  private  means  being  lost  by  the  im- 
prudence of  a  relation,  he  was  too  poor  to 
buy  books  or  pay  fees  for  reading  in  counsel's 
clumbers,  and  too  proud  to  seek  aid  of  his 
friends.  Though  diligent  he  was  unsyste- 
Batic,  and  made  little  legal  progress.  He 
wrote  bic^^phical  notices  for  the  'Law 
Ksgaiine,  but  even  here,  though  his  researdi 
WIS  extensive,  his  dilatory  habits  stood  in 
his  way.    In  1883,  on  the  reputation  of  his 


W.  H.     !  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of  the  Peerages  of 
,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  extinct,  dor- 


mant, and  in  abeyance,'  was  first  published 
by  Burke  in  1831  (3rd  edit.  1846) ;  later 
editions,  prepared  by  Sir  J.  B,  Burke,  appeared 
in  1866  and  1883.  In  1881  Burke  also  is- 
sued what  was  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a 
series  of  annual  handbooks,  entitled  'The 
Official  Kalendar  for  1881 ;  but  the  series 
was  not  continued.  Between  1833  and  1888 
he  published  '  A  Genealogical  and  Heraldic 
History  of  the  Commoners  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,'  in  four  8vo  volumes ;  another 
edition  was  issued  in  1837-8;  and  a  third 
edition  in  two  volumes  between  1848  and 
1849.  The  title  was  altered  in  the  later 
editions  to  'A  Dictionary  of  the  Landed 
Gentry,'  and  a  supplementary  volume  ap- 
peared in  1844,  containing  corrigenda  and  a 
general  index.  Burke  was  also  the  author  of 
•The  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Fe- 
males, including' Beauties  of  the  Courts  of 
Geonje  IV  and  William  IV '  2  vols.  1888 ;  of 
'  A  Gtenealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  the 
Extinct  and  Dormant  Baronetcies  of  Eng- 
land,' 1888  (re-issued  1841  and  1844) ;  of  'The 
Knightage  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,' 
1841 ;  of  '  A  General  Armoury  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,'  1842  (republished  in 
Bohn's  series  in  1844  as  Burke's  '  Encyclo- 
psedia  of  Heraldry,'  and  by  Sir  J.  B.  Burke  in 
an  enlarged  form  in  1878) ;  of '  Heraldic  Illus- 
trations, comprising  the  Armorial  Bearings  of 
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all  the  Principal  Families  of  the  Empire,  with 
Pedigrees  and  Annotations,'  1844  (an  illumi- 
natod  supplement  appeared  in  1861) ;  and  of 
'  lie  Royal  Families  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  and  the  Families  descended  from 
them,'  in  5  vols.  1847-51.  Burke  was  also 
the  editor  of  a  short-lived  periodical,  entitled 
'The  Patrician.'  Burke  died  at  Aix-larCha- 
pelle  on  27  March  1848.  He  married  his  cousin 
Mary  (d.  1846),  second  daughter  of  Bernard 
(ySeilly  of  Ballymorris,  Longford,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  Peter  [q.T.J  and  John  Ber- 
nard (1814-1892)  [see  Sufflbkemt].  The 
latter  was  Ulster  kmg  of  arms.  He  greatly 
assisted  his  father  in  his  genealogical  tabours 
from  1840  onwards,  and  throu^out  his  life 
devoted  himself  to  similar  pursuits.  | 

[Burke's  Landed  Gentry,  s.  v.  '  Burke  of  Blm  1 
Hall';  Gent.  Mag.  1848,  pt.  i.  666 ;  Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.]  S.  L. 

BT7BKE,  PETER  (1811-1881),  serjeant- 
at-law,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Burke  | 
S.  v.]  of  Elm  Hall,  co.  Tipperary,  and  brother 
Sir  John  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  king  of  | 
arms.  He  was  bom  in  London  on  7  May  ' 
1811,  and  educated  at  the  college  of  Caen  in  I 
Normandy.  Having  been  called  to  the  bar 
at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1889,  he  joined  the  i 
northern  circuit  and  the  Manchester  and 
Lancashire  sessions.  He  afterwards  prac- 
tised at  the  ^rliamentary  bar^  and  appeared 
before  the  House  of  Lords  m  several  im- 
portant peerage  cases.  He  was  made  a 
queen's  counsel  of  the  county  palatine  of 
Lancaster  in  1868  and  a  seijeant-at-law  in 
1859.  He  was  elected  director  or  chief 
honorary  officer  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Normandy  for  1866-7.  His  death 
occurred  at  his  residence  in  South  Kensing- 
ton on  26  March  1881.  In  addition  to  seve- 
ral legal  works  he  published : — 1.  'The  Wis- 
dom and  Qenius  of  Edmund  Burke  illustra- 
ted in  a  series  of  extracts  from  his  writings, 
with  a  summary  of  his  life,'  1845.  2.  *  Cele- 
brated Trials  connected  with  the  Aristocracy, 
in  the  relations  of  private  life,'  Lond.  184d, 
1861,  8vo.  8.  '  The  Romance  of  the  Forum, 
or  Narratives,  Scenes,  and  Anecdotes  from 
Courts  of  Justice/ 4  vols.  Lond.  1862, 1861, 
12ma  4.  'The  Public  and  Domestic  Life 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmimd  Burke,'  Lond. 
1868,  8vo.  6.  '  Celebrated  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary Trials,'  Lond.  1866,  8vo. 

[Hen  of  the  Time(1879),  169;  Illnstiated  Lon- 
don News,  2  April  1881,  p.  331 :  Cat.  of  Printed 
Books  in  Brit.  Mns.]  T.  C. 

BUBELB,  ROBERT  O'HARa  (1820- 
1861),  Australian  explorer,  was  bom  at  St. 
C'leram,  county  Qalway,  in  1820,  and  was 


educated  in  Belgium.  He  entered  the  Aus- 
trian army  in  1840,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  uil848  he  joined  the  Irish  constabu- 
lary, and  in  1868  emigrated  to  Australia,  and 
became  an  inspector  of  police  in  Victoria.  In 
1800  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
an  exploring  expedition  despatched  for  the 

Eurpose  of  crossing  the  Australian  continent 
;om  south  to  north,  which  had  originated  In 
the  contribution  of  a  thousand  pounds  by 
Mr.  Ambrose  Eyte,  and  had  been  liberally 
supported  by  private  subscriptions  and  go- 
vernment aid.  One  novel  feature  was  the 
employment  of  camels,  specially  imported 
from  India,  from  which  great  results  were 
expected.  'The  expedition  quitted  Melbourne 
on  20  Aug.  1860.  Dissensions  soon  arose, 
and  severed  members  of  the  party  returned. 
Burke  reached  Cooper's  Creek  on  11  Nov., 
and  after  waiting  long  for  reinforcements, 
which  from  mismanagement  failed  to  arrive, 
made  a  dash  for  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  on 
16  Dec,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  stores  in 
charge  of  an  assistant  named  Brahe,  with  di- 
rections to  await  his  return  for  three  or  four 
months.  The  enterprise  proved  sucoessfuL 
Though  not  actually  coming  within  sight  of 
the  sea,  Burke  and  his  associate  Wills  reached 
the  tidal  waters  of  the  Flinders  River,  and 
won  the  fame  of  being  the  first  white  men 
to  cross  the  Australian  continent.  But  on 
their  return  to  Cooper's  Creek  on  21  April, 
exhausted  with  hardships,  they  found  that 
Brahe,  intei^reting  his  instructions  too  lite- 
rally, and  discouraged  by  disease  among  his 
companions,  had  abandoned  his  post  that  very 
day,  leaving  only  a  small  stock  of  provisions 
behind  him.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  Wills, 
who  urged  following  in  Brahe's  track,  Burke 
unfortunately  determined  to  strike  for  the 
South  Australian  stations,  which  he  had  been 
misled  into  believing  much  nearer  to  Cooper's 
Creek  than  was  actually  the  case.  He  was 
driven  back  by  want  of  water,  and,  too  weak 
to  make  another  attempt,  was  constrained  to 
hang  about  Cooper's  Creek,  subsisting  mainly 
on  the  food  casually  obtained  from  friendly 
natives,  themselves  scarcely  able  to  subsist 
in  the  desert.  Burke  died  of  starvation  on 
28  June  1861 ;  WiUs  [see  Wills,  William 
Johk]  about  the  same  time ;  King,  their  only 
surviving  companion,  managed  to  exist  wit^ 
the  natives  until  rescued  on  21  Sept.  by  a  re- 
lief expedition,  commanded  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Howitt,  despatched  in  quest  of  the  explorers, 
whose  failure  to  return  nad  been  rep<vted  by 
Brahe.  Another  expedition,  also  commanded 
by  Mr.  Howitt,  was  sent  to  bring  back  the 
lemains  of  the  unfortunate  travellers ;  and, 
after  making  several  important  discoveries, 
returned  with  them  to  Melbourne  on  28  Deo. 
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1863.  Thepublicfiiiieraltookplaoeon21Jan. 
fellowuur,  and  memorial  statues,  the  work  of 
Charles  Sammers,  were  erected  in  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  Melbourne.  Burke  was  a  brave 
nan,  endowed  with  many  fine  qualities,  but 
seems  to  have  been  some  wnat  deficient  in  tem- 
per, and  hardly  to  have  possessed  the  attain- 
ments requisite  in  the  head  of  a  scientific 
exploring  expedition. 

rBurke  and  Wills's  Exploring  Expedition, 
MMbonme,  1861 ;  Wills's  Exploration,  London, 
18SS ;  Haaton's  Atuttaliaa  Dictionary,  London, 
1878.)  B.  G. 

BURKE,  THOMAS  (1710P-1776),  his- 
torian  of  the  Irish  Dominicans,  was  bom  at 
Dublin  about  1710.  After  having  studied 
there  be  became  a  member  of  the  Dominican 
order  at  Rome  in  1726,  and  is  stated  to  have 
attracted  the  special  notice  of  Pope  Bene- 
dict XHL  In  1731  he  published  at  Rome, 
under  the  title  of '  Promptuarium  Morale,'  a 
Latin  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  Spanish  work 
on  moral  theology  b  J  Francisco  Larraga.  At 
the  instance  of  the  catholic  clergy  in  Ireland, 
and  with  papal  sanction,  Buue  compiled 
i^ces  for  the  festivals  of  Irish  saints.  This 
woilc  appeared  at  Dublin  in  duodecimo  in 
1761,  under  the  title  of '  Officia  Propria  Sano- 
torom  Hibemin.'  In  1763  Burke  published 
at  Dublin  '  A  Catechism,  Moral  and  Oontro- 
versiaL'  In  the  following  year,  while  engaged 
npon  a  Latin  work  on  dogmatic  theology,  the 
provincial  chapter  of  the  Irish  Donunicans 
unexpectedly  appointed  him  historiographer 
of  their  order  for  Ireland.  Burke  laboured 
-with  great  indu  stry  on  the  history  of  his  order. 
Owing  to  the  destruction  of  documents  of 
Roman  catholics  in  Ireland,  Burke  was  able 
to  obtain  but  little  historic  material  from  the 
Dominicans  there.  He  laid  a  copy  of  his 
work  before  the  provincial  synod  at  Dublin 
in  1757,  by  which  it  was  referred  to  the  au- 
thorities at  Rome  for  examination.  Burke 
Itublished  at  Dublin,  in  1768^ '  Historical  Col- 
e«tion8  out  of  several  eminent  Protestant 
Historians,  and  the  strange  confusions  fol- 
lowing in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIH,  King 
Edwud  VI,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.' While  the  work,  which  Burke  had 
compiled  on  the  history  of  his  order,  was  un- 
dergoing revision  at  Rome,  he  was,  by  papal 
brief  dated  9  Jan.  1769,  appointed  to  the  va- 
cant see  of  Ossory,  and  was  consecrated  at 
Drogfieda  in  the  following  April  The  results 
of  Burke's  labours  as  historiographer  of  the 
Dominican  order  in  Ireland  appeared  in  1762 
in  a  qnarto  T<dnme,  with  the  following  title : 
'Hibemia  Donunicana:  sive  Histona  Pro- 
vincisB  Hibemiee  Ordinis  Prtedicatorum,  ex 
•ntiqnis  manuscriptis,  probatis  auctoribos. 


Uteris  originalibus  nunquam  antehac  impres- 
sis,  instrumentis  authenticis,  et  archivis, 
aliisqiM  inviots  fidei  monumentis  deprompta. 
.  .  .Per  Patrem  Thomam  de  Burgo,  prseli- 
bati  Ordinis  alumnum,  Sacrse  Theologi»  Ma- 
gistrum,  et  Piotonotarium  Apostolicum,  nec- 
non  JBibemia  Dominicana  lustoriographum, 
poBtea  E[pi8copum]  0[s8oriensem].  Colonite 
Agrippinsa,  ex  typographia  Mettemichiana 
sob  signo  Oryphi,  anno  icsccLzn.'  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  book  was  printed, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  author,  at  Kil- 
kenny. The  work  is  divided  into  seventeen 
chapters.  In  these  the  author  treats  of  the 
history  of  Ireland  and  its  government,  the 
introduction  of  the  Dominican  order,  its  con- 
vents there  and  on  the  continent,  with  cata- 
logfues  of  Dominican  prelates,  priors,  writers, 
and  eminent  personages.  The  last  chapter  is 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  then  depressed 
state  of  the  Irish  catholics  and  of  their  suf- 
ferings under  penal  legislation  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  In  an  appendix  is  a  succinct 
list  of  the  religious  establishments  which  had 
formerly  existed  in  Ireland.  At  the  end  of 
the  volume  is  a  decree  of  1761,  from  the  Oon- 
gregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  in  relation  to 
eccleuastical  arrangements  in  Ireland.  A 
new  edition  of  the  offices  for  Irish  saints  was 
in  1769  printed  at  Paris,  with  an  intimation 
prefixed  to  it  that  the  inaccuracies  in  the 
publication  of  1761  on  the  same  subject  were 
to  be  ascribed  to  those  to  whom  the  prepa^ 
ration  of  the  work  had  been  entrusted  oy 
Burke.  In  1772  Burke  published  an  addition 
to  his  historical  work,  entitled  '  Supplemen- 
tum  Hibemise  Dominicame. . . .  Per  eundem 
auctorem,  Patrem  Thomam  de  Bnrgo,  0[rdi- 
nis]  Pfrtedicatoreml  Ep[ilso[o]p[u]m  0»- 
s[olT[>8]n8[e]m.'  'The  author,  m  a  brief 
preface,  mentions  that  the  materials  in  the 
supplement  were  mainly  the  result  of  re- 
searches which  he  made  during  a  visit  to  the 
continent  in  1769.  Among  the  most  import 
tant  of  the  contents  of  the  supplement  are 
extracts  from  archives  of  the  Irish  Francis- 
cans, then  preserved  at  Rome,  and  from  the 
Rinuedni  MSS.,  accounts  of  which  by  the 
writer  of  the  present  notice  have  recently 
been  given  in  tne  reports  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Historical  Manuscripts.  The  sup- 
plement to  the  '  Hibemia  Dominicana '  closes 
with  an  instrument  of  the  Congregatio  de 
Propaganda  Fide,  dated  at  Rome  9  April 
1772.  Owing  to  the  penal  laws  against  Ro- 
man catholics  in  Ireland  the  political  ten- 
dency of  portions  of  '  Hibemia  Dominicana' 
was  regarded  with  apprehension  by  some  of 
their  prelates.  In  July  1775  a  formal  decla- 
ration, in  relation  to  the  book  and  its  supple- 
ment, was  signed  by  James  Butler,  Roman 
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catholic  archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  rixbuhopa. 
In  this  document  they  stated  that  the  publi- 
catious  had  occasioned  general  uneasiness  and 
alarm  in  Ireland,  and  that  they  disapproved 
of  sentimentscontained  in  them,  which  tended 
to  weaken  aUe^ance  to  Oeorge  HI,  and  to 
disturb  the  pubhc  peace  and  tranfl|uillity.  The 
passages  objected  to  were  not  indicated  in 
the  document,  but  they  would  appear  to  be 
those  relative  to  the  change  of  the  royal  suo- 
cession  in  England,  and  the  acts  of  James  II, 
Prince  James  Francis  Edward,  and  his  sons, 
Charles  Edward  and  Henry  Stuart,  cardinal 
of  York.  The  leaves  containing  this  portion 
of  the  work  were  excised  from  many  copies 
of  it.  In  September  1776  Burke  issued  a 
pastoral  condemuatorr  of  acts  of  the  agrarian 
insurgents  in  Ireland  styled  '  Whiteboys.' 
Burke's  death  took  place  on  26  Sejpt.  1776. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Ossory 
by  John  Thomas  Troy,  subsequently  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  A  copy  of  a  portion  of '  Hi- 
bemia  Dominicana,'  with  annotations  in  the 
author's  autograph,  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Boman  catholic  college  of  Maynooth, 
Ireland. 

[Anthologia  Hibemica,  1793;  Catalogue  of 
library  of  Bichard  Hebar;  Hist,  at  Dablin, 
1M4 ;  Colleetions  on  Irish  Chvrch  History,  1 86 1 ; 
Brady's  Episeopal  Sooceesion,  1876.]   J.  T.  d. 

BUBKB,  THOMAS  (1749-1816),  en- 
graver, bom  in  Dublin  in  1749,  was  the  pupil 
of  John  Dixon,  the  mezzotint  engraver,  but, 
like  some  other  engravers  of  toat  period, 
abandoned  mesrotinto  for  the  chalk  method, 
which  Francesco  Bartolozxi  had  made  so 
popular.  He  produced  many  excellent  plates 
m  Doth  styles,  diiefly  from  tiie  works  of  An- 
gelica Kaufimann.  He  died  in  London  on 
81  Dec.  1816.  Among  Burke's  best  scraped 
works  may  be  mentioned  the  following  por- 
traits: Queen  Charlotte,  after  EJiuilbiann; 
the  Chevalier  d'Eon,  after  Hnquier ;  Thomas 
Dimsdale;  John  Heury  Hampe,  after  Kauff- 
mann;  Bichard,  earl  TLoyre,  after  Koster ;  and 
Frederick,  lord  North,  after  Dance ;  b^des 
others  in  stipple,  generally  printed  in  brown 
or  red  colours,  such  as  'Telemachus  at  the 
Spartan  Court,'  after  Kauffinann ; '  The  Battle 
of  Agincourt,'  after  Mortimer ;  and  the '  Night- 
mare,' after  Fuseli. 

[BedgraTe's  Dictionary  of  Artists  (1878).] 

L.  F. 

BUBKB,  THOMAS  HENRY  (1829- 
18S2),  Under-Secretary  of  Ireland,  bom  29 
Mayl829,  was  second  son  of  William  Burke 
of  JBInocknagur,  00.  Galway,  and  Fanny 
Xaveria,  only  daughter  of  Thomas  Tucker 
of  Brook  Lodge,  Sussex,  by  his  wife,  Moriy- 


anne,  uster  of  Nicholas,  cardinal  Wiseman. 
Burke's  £unily  was  connected  with  that  of 
Sir  Uliok  Burke  of  Olinsk,  in  the  county 
of  Gblway,  on  whom  a  baronetcy  was  con- 
ferred by  CSiarles  I  in  1628.  Burke  was  ap- 
pointed a  supernumerary  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  chief  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,-Dublin  Castle,  in  May  1847,  and  waa 

f  laced  on  the  permanent  stan  there  ia  July 
849.  In  April  1861  he  was  appointed  private 
secretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Bedington,  then 
under-secretary  for  Ireland.  Burke  subse- 
quently served  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  chief  secretary's  office,  including  the  Irish 
office,  London.  He  acted  as  private  secre- 
tary to  the  chief  secretaries  Edward  Card- 
well,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Chichester  P.  Fof- 
te8Cue,now(1886)LordCarlingford.  InMay 
1869  Burke  was  appointed  underHseoretary 
for  Ireland,  and  filled  that  post  till  his  death. 
On  6  Ma^  1882  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
^q.  v.]  arrived  in  Dublin,  and  was  formally 
installed  as  the  chief  secretary,  in  succession 
to  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  [o.  v.],  who  had  held  the 
office  since  1880.  Early  in  the  same  evening. 
Lord  Cavendish  and  Burke,  while  walking  in 
Phoenix  Park,  near  Dublin,  were  assassinated 
by  the  memlMrs  of  a  secret  society  calling' 
themselves  the  '  InvinoiUes.'  Burke  was  in- 
terred in  Glasnevin  cemetery,  and  the  vice- 
roy, Earl  Spencer,  erected  a  memorial  window 
to  him  in  the  Dominican  Church,  Dublin. 
Burke's  services  as  an  official  were,  on  his 
death,  publicly  commended  by  members  of 
the  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  a 
pension  was  conferred  by  the  government 
on  his  sister.  [For  an  account  of  the  subse* 
quent  detection  of  the  murderers  see  Cabsx^ 
Jakes.] 

[Bnrke's  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  1888  ;  An- 
nual Begister,  1883 ;  Dublin  jomnals,  1882-8 ; 
Hansard's  Parliamentaiy  Debates.]     j.  T.  O. 

BURKE,  THOMAS  NICHOLAS  (1830- 

1883),  Dominican  friar,  was  bom  in  the  town 
of  Oalway  in  Ireland  on  8  Sept.  1830.  His 
father  was  a  poor  baker.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  went  to  Rome  and  thence  to 
Perujfia,  where  he  entered  the  order  of  St. 
Dominic,  commencing  his  novitiate  and  the 
study  of  philosophy.  From  Perugia  he  waa 
again  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  theo- 
logy at  the  college  of  the  Minerva  and  Santa 
Sabina.  After  having  thus  spent  five  years 
in  Italy,  he  was  sent  by  the  superior  of  his 
order  to  England,  where  he  was  ordained 
priest  in  1863.  He  spent  four  years  on  the 
English  mission  in  Gloucestershire,  and  was 
then  sent  to  Ireland  to  found  a  novitiate 
and  house  of  studies  for  his  order  at  Tallaght, 
near  Dublin.    This  he  successfully  accouv- 
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plished,  and  for  the  next  seTen  years  be  was 
buailj  employed  in  the  care  of  the  new  eeta- 
bluhment,  and  in  nreachiog  missions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Ireland.  He  was  next  sent 
to  Some  as  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Irish 
Dominicans  at  San  Clemente.  After  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Burke  succeeded 
Dr.  Manning  as  preacher  of  the  Lenten  ser- 
mons in  English  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Popolo.  He  continued  to  preach 
these  sermons  for  five  years.  After  his 
return  to  Ireland  he  wa«  attached  to  St. 
Savioor's  Dominican  church  in  Dublin.  In 
1872  he  visited  the  United  States,  having 
been  appointed  visitor  to  the  houses  of  the 
Dominican  community  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. He  delivered  sermons  and  lectures 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  aoquiied  ez- 
traoidmary  popularity  as  an  orator.  The 
sum  collected  for  American  charities  by  his 
sermons  reached  100,000/.  His  lectures  in 
answer  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  the  historian, 
on  the  relations  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, caused  much  excitement  and  produced 
an  animated  controversy.  The  first  of  these 
lectures  was  delivered  on  13  Nov.  1872,  in 
the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York.  On 
I'-aving  the  United  States  he  returned  to 
the  convent  at  Tallnght.  where  he  died  on 
2  July  1883. 

His  works  are  :  1.  '  English  Misrule  in 
Ireland,'  a  course  of  lectures  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Froude, New  York,  1873, 12mo.  2.  'Ire- 
laud's  Case  stated,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Froude,' 
New  York,  1873.  3.  'Lectures  and  Ser- 
mons,' New  York,  1878.  4.  'Lectures  on 
Faith  and  Fatherland,'  1874.  5.  'St.  Igna- 
tius and  the  Jesuits,'  a  sermon,  London,  1880, 
8to. 

[life  by  W.  J.  flUpatrick,  F.SjL,  8  vols. 
London,  1 885 ;  Tablet,  7  July  1 883 ;  Men  of  the 
Tiine(1884),191;  Cat.  of  Printed  Books  in  Brit. 
itus.]  T.  C. 

BURKE,  WILLIAM  (d.  1798),  supposed 
author  of '  Junius's  Ijetters,'  the  son  of  John 
and  the  kinsman  of  Edmund  Burke  [q.  v.], 
was  bom  in  London,  admitted  into  Westmin- 
ster 1748,  elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
1747,  contributed  a  copy  of  elegiacs  to  the 
university  collection  on  the  death  of  the 
Prinee  of  Wales  in  1751,  and  took  the  degree 
of  B.C.L.  in  1766  (Welch).  [Some  notices 
<rf  William  Burke  will  be  found  under  Ed- 
mrrD  Bitskb.]  The  two  kinsmen  were  tra- 
Telling  companions  in  1752,  worked  together 
on  the '  Account  of  the  European  Settlements 
in  Ajnerica,'  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  by  W.  Burke,  and  joined  in  befriend- 
ing Emin  the  Armenian.  Burke  came  into 
notice  in  1769,  as  the  author  of  '  Bemarks 

rot.  in. 


on  the  Letter  to  Two  Great  Men,'  an  answer 
to  Lord  Bath's '  Letter  to  Ktt  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle '  on  the  prospect  of  peace.  In 
this  pamphlet,  and  in  another  entitled  'An 
Examination  of  the  Commercial  Principles 
of  the  late  Negotiation,'  1761,  Burke,  who 
held  the  office  of  secretarr  to  Quadaloupe 
in  1762,  strongly  advocated,  our  retention  of 
the  island,  m  1763  he  appears  as  the  friend 
of  Lord  Vemey,  and  a  conndontial  mediator 
between  him  and  George  Grenville  (  OrenviUe 
Paper*,  ii.  49).  He  was  under-secretary  to 
General  Conway,  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  southern  department,  and  the  following 
year  was  moved  into  the  northern  depart- 
ment. On  the  downfall  of  the  Rockingham 
ministry  Burke  resigned  his  office,  which 
brought  him  1,000/.  a  year.  'To  encourage 
me,'  Edmund  Burke  wrote,'  he  gave  his 
own  interests  the  first  stab.'  By  this  time  it 
is  evident  that  he  must  have  embarked  in 
speculation.  He  and  Edmund  Burke  had 
already  befriended  James  Barry  and  sent  him 
to  Italy,  and  in  a  letter  written  to  Barry 
in  1766  Burke  says  that  their  affiixrs — evi- 
dently speaking  of  his  kinsmen  Edmund  and 
Bichard — were  so  '  well  arranged '  that  they 
were  not  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  a  change 
in  the  ministry  which  would  entail  loss  of 
place  (Bahkt,  Works,  i.  77).  To  his  friend- 
ship with  Lord  Vemey,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  partner  in  his  speculations,  Burke 
owed  his  return  to  parliament  as  member  for 
Great  Bedwin,  Wiltshire,  on  16  June  1766; 
in  March  1768  R.  Bradenell  was  returned  in 
his  place,  but,  as  the  latter  chose  another 
constituency,  Burke  regained  his  seat  in  the 
following  May,  and  held  it  until  the  dissolu- 
tion in  September  1774  {Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, ii.  132,  144).  Burke  did  not  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  debates  of  the  house. 
'As  an  orator,'  H.  Walpole  says, ' he  had 
neither  manner  nor  talents,  and  yet  wanted 
little  of  his  cousin's  presumption '  {Memoirs 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  ii.  274).  He  was 
an  active  pushing  man,  well  acquainted  with 
the  leaders  of  the  whig  party,  though  gene- 
rally disliked  by  them.  He  lived  much  with 
his  cousin  Edmund,  first  in  Queen  Anne  Street 
and  afterwards  at  Gregories,  and  a  strong 
attachment  existed  between  them.  For  a 
time  Burke's  stockjobbing  transactions  pro- 
spered. In  1769,  however,  the  crash  came,  and 
he  was  mined  (DlLira,  Papers  of  a  Critic, 
ii.  334-42).  With  Dr.  *farkham,  his  old 
schoolmaster,  he  had  long  been  on  terms  of 
friendship.  Abont  the  time  of  his  disaster, 
however,  their  intimacy  ceased,  and  in  1771 
Markham,  then  bishop  of  Chester,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  EdmuiufBurke,  accused  him  of 
saying  something  iu,  as  it  seems,  a  private 
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conyersation  irith  himself  which  rendered  ] 
him  liable  to  '  a  criminal  prosecution  in  a 
matter  of  state.'  This  accusation  was  part 
of  an  attack  made  by  the  bishop  on  Edmund 
Burke,  who  in  the  draft  of  his  reply  speaks 
warmly  of  his  kinsman's  character,  and  of 
the  kindness  he  had  shown  him  in  intro- 
ducing him  to  Lord  Rockingham,  in  the  re- 
signation of  his  office,  and  on  other  occasions 
(Works,  i.  158).  Burke's  relationship  to  his 
cousin  gained  him  admission  to  the  club  in 
Qwrard  Street,  and  accordingly  ha  appears 
in  Goldsmith's  '  Ketaliation.  Among  the 
various  stories  told  about  the  occasion  of  this 
poem,  it  is  said  that  the  notices  Gk)ldsmith 
first  wrote  of  the  Burkes  wero  so  seyere,  that 
Hugh  Boyd  [q -y.]  persuaded  the  poet  to  alter 
them  and  entirely  rewrite  the  character  of 
William,  for  he  was  sure  that  if  the  Burkes 
saw  what  was  originaUv  written  of  them  the 
peace  of  the  club  would  be  disturbed  (Botb, 
Miscellaneous  Workt,'u  1S8). 

Having  lost  his  seat  for  Great  Bedwui, 
Burke,  in  the  summer  of  1774,  contested 
Haslemere,  Surrey,  was  defeated,  and  peti- 
tioned unsuccessfully,  the  election  being  con- 
firmed in  May  1775  (Beatson,  Political  Megii- 
ter,  ii.  265),  Broken  in  fortune  and  harassed 
by  judgments  against  him  for  debt,  Burke 
viunly  sought  a  j^ace  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service.  The  feeling  against  him  was 
strong,  and  he  found  no  mends.  In  1777 
he  managed  to  get  to  Madras  by  carrying 
despatches  for  Lord  Figot,  from  whom  he 
hoped  to  obtain  emplcmnent.  On  his  arrival 
at  Madras  he  found  Lord  Pigot  dead.  He 
brought  out  with  him  letters  of  recommen- 
dation from  Edmimd  and  John  Burke  to 
Philip  Francis,  asking  Francis  to  do  some- 
thing for  him  in  case  he  should  go  to  Bengal. 
These  letters  he  sent  to.  Francis,  who  wrote 
kindly  to  him,  inviting  him  to  his  house,  but 
telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  could 
do  little  to  help  him  (Memoirs  of  iSir  P. 
Francis,  ii.  101).  He  did  not  accept  Fran- 
cis's invitation,  for  having  been  fortimate 
enough  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  agent 
to  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  he  at  once  retunied 
to  England.  In  1779  he  went  back  to  India 
as  deputy  pajrmaster  of  the  king's  troops,  and 
in  1782  was  made  commissary-general  of  the 
forces  in  the  East  Indies.  Lora  Oomwallis 
considered  that  the  sending  of  him  out  was 
<  an  unneceesary  job,'  and  said  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Rawdon,  dated  1789,  that  he  had  done 
him  what  service  he  could,  but  that  with 
Burke  service  meant  patting  large  sums  of 
money  into  his  pocket,  and  that  if  he  had  done 
that  he  would  have  deserved  to  be  impeached, 
giving  two  examples  of  the  'extraordinary' 
proposals  which  Burke  made  for  his  owb 


advantage,  and  to  which  he  refused  to  coii> 
sent  (OoimiBaUi*  Correspondence,  L  450-3,  ii. 
172).  These  notices  disprove  the  statement 
of  the  editors  of  the  correspondence  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  that  Burke  was  'much  beloved' 
by  the  earl  (Btjbkb,  Works,  i.  347).  After 
his  return  to  England  in  1793  he  lived 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  at  Beaconsfield,  and 
notices  of  the  shattered  state  of  his  healtii 
occur  in  Edmund  Burke's  letters  (ib.  ii.  244, 
312,  316),  He  survived  his  kinsman,  and 
died  in  1798.  Burke  is  said  b^  Horace  Wal- 
pole  to  have  written  with  ingenuity  and 
sharpness,  and  to  have  done  good  service  to 
his  party  with  his  pen.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  that  he  was  or  may  have  been 
the  author  of '  Junius's  Letters.'  Besides  the 
share  he  had  in  the  '  European  Settlements 
in  America,'  and  the  pampmets  on  the  peace 
negotiations,  from  1764  onwards  he  appears 
occasionally  to  have  written  letters  on  politi- 
cal matters,  chiefly  under  the  signature  of 
'  Valens,'  in  the  '  liondon  Evening  Post '  and 
other  papers.  Some  of  these  letters  are  said 
to  have  been  written  in  conjunction  with 
Edmund  Burke  (Axhon,  Anecdotes,  i.  22,  ii. 
347,  where  some  of  these  letters  are  printed). 
He  also  translated  the  address  of  M!.  Brissot 
to  his  constituents  in  1794.  This  translatiou 
he  submitted  to  Edmund  Burke,  who  freely 
condemned  it,  amended  it,  and  wrote  a  pre- 
face to  it.  Several  of  Burke's  letters  are  con- 
tained in  the  correspondence  of  Edmund 
Burke,  and  in  Barry's  works. 

[Welch's  Alumni  Westmon.  (1S52) ;  Hac- 
knight's  Life  of  Edmund  Burke ;  Cilke's  Papers 
of  a  Critic ;  Qienville  Fapers,  ed.  Smith  ;  Com- 
WBllis  Correspondence,  ed.  Ross;  Parkes's  Ke- 
moirs  of  Sir  P.  Francis,  ed.  Merivale ;  Works  of 
James  Barry,  1809;  Almon's  Anecdotes;  Boyd's 
Miseellaneoas  Works ;  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  the 
Beign  of  George  III,  ed.  Sir  B.  Le  Marehant ; 
Betom  of  Members  of  Parliament;  Beatson's 
Political  Begister ;  J,  C.  Symons's  William  Burke, 
the  author  of  Junius.]  W.  H. 

BUEKE,  WILLIAM  (1792-1829),  cri- 
miniQ,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Orrery,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  in  1792,  and  seems  to 
have  been  a  vagabond  from  his  birth.  He 
went  to  Scotland  in  1818  as  a  labourer,  and 
worked  on  the  Union  canal  at  Mediston. 
little  more  isknown  of  him  until  1837,  when 
he  appears  in  Log's  lod^ng-house.  Tanner's 
CSlose,  Edinburgh,  an  establishment  kept  by 
William  Hare.  An  old  pensioner,  named 
Donald,  dying  in  this  house  on  29  Nov.  in 
that  year,  Burke  and  Hare,  instead  of  having 
the  liody  buried,  sold  it  for  7/.  10».  to  Dr. 
Robert  Knox  [g.  v.],  surgeon,  for  purposes 
of  dissection.  So  large  a  sum  so  easily  pro- 
cured proved  sadly  ominous,  ^are,  the  more 
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«ril  of  the  two  men,  suggested  a  further  Btiolte 
of  baaineBS,  namely,  to  inveigle  unknown  and 
obscure  wayfarers  into  tM  lodging-house 
and  then  kill  them.  During  the  foUowing 
months  they,  assisted  by  their  wiyee,  mur- 
dered at  least  fifteen  persons,  their  method 
of  proceeding  being  to  invite  the  victims 
into  various  housee,  make  them  drunk,  and 
then  suffocate  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  signs  of  violence  appeared  on  the  bodies. 
Hie  corpses  of  all  these  were  sold  to  Dr. 
Knox's  school  of  anatomy  for  prices  averag- 
ing irom  81.  to  UL  At  last,  on  31  Oct.  1828, 
tliey  sufifocated,  in  Burke's  house,  a  poor 
old  woman,  called  Margery  Campbell  or  Do- 
cheity,  and  disposed  of  the  bodv  m  the  usual 
manner;  but  the  suspicions  of  the  neighbours 
baring  been  aroused,  the  police  were  com- 
monicated  with,  and  the  corpse  was  found 
in  a  box  in  a  cellar  in  Dr.  Knox's  house. 
Burke  was  tried  for  the  murder  in  the  High 
Gonrt  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh  on  24  Dec 
1838,  when  William  Hare,  the  partner  in  his 
crimes,  being  admitted  king's  evidence,  his 
^t  was  clearly  proved,  and  he  was  hanged 
on  28  Jan.  1829  amid  the  execrations  of  a 
Tut  assemblage,  who  cried  out '  Burke  him  1* 
'Bnrkehiml' 

William  Hare  was  a  nativeof  Londonderry, 
and,  going  to  Scotland,  also  worked  on  the 
Union  canal ;  be  afterwards  became  a  travel- 
ling huckster,  and  then,  as  before  mentioned, 
a  keeper  of  a  lodging-house.  Immediately 
after  the  trial  of  Burke  an  attempt  was  made 
to  indict  Hare  for  the  murder  of  one  of  his 
wtims,  James  Wilson,  known  as  Daft  Jamie, 
who  had  been  put  out  of  the  way  in  thepre- 
nons  October.  The  law  officers,  however, 
decided  that  he  cottld  not  legally  be  put  on 
lua  trial,  and  on  6  Feb.  1829  he  was  set  at 
liberty  from  tbe  Tolbooth,  Edinburgh.  It  is 
believed  that  he  then  souj^t  refuge  in  Eng- 
lud,and  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
(banged  his  name,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Miword  has  been  found  of  his  decease. 

(Tha Trial  of  William Bnrke{1829), portrait ; 
Sipplemant  to  the  Trial  of  W.  Burke  (1828); 
KaeOi^or's  Hist,  of  Burke  and  Hare,  with  por- 
tnta  (1884)  ;  Lonsdale's  Life  and  Writings  of 
BobeH  Knox  (1870),  pp.  78-116;  Oassell'a  Old 
nd  New  Edinburgh,  by  James  Qiaot  (1832),  ii. 
J«WO.]  -    a.  C.B. 

BUEKHEAD,  HENRY />  1646),  dra- 
Batitt,  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  was  author  of 
itneedy, '  Cola's  Fury,  or  Lirenda's  Misery,' 
vUcb  was  never  acted,  andjbrobably  was  not 
*ntten  for  the  stage  (BaUb).  It  was  pub- 
Ijibsd  at  Kilkenny  in  164«  on  the  cessation 
of  arms  granted  by  Lord  Herbert,  earl  of 
Ol«moij;aa,  tp  whom  it  ()  effusively  dedi- 


cated. It  is  an  attempt  to  dramatise  the  Irish 
troubles.  Lirenda  is  an  obvious  anagram  for 
Ireland.    The  plot  is  confused  and  the  lan- 

E  bombastic.  Yet  the  author  was  assured 
e  friend  that  if  his  play  were  published 
uneof  ne'er-enough-praised  Shakespeare 
would  decline,'  and  others  praised  his  work 
in  similar  terms. 

[Bnrkhead's  Works;  Baker's  Biog.  Drum.] 

R.  C.  B. 

BUBKITT,  WILLIAM  (1660-1703},  di- 
vine and  commentator,  was  bom  at  Hitcnam, 
Suffolk,  on  26  July  1660.  His  father  was  the 
Bev.  Michael,  usually  called  Miles  Burkitt 

i otherwise  Birkhead),  of  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
)xford,  who  began  his  career  as  a  zealous 
high-churchman,  and  ended  his  days  in  non- 
conformity. At  the  Restoration  Miles  Bur- 
kitt lost  the  rich  rectory  of  Hitcham.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  was  presented  to  the  rec- 
tories of  Irstead  and  Neatishead,  Norfolk, 
but  was  ^ected  within  three  months  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  (1662).  He  also  lost  the 
manor  of  Eleigh-Monks,  Suffolk,  belonging 
to  the  dean  ana  chapter  of  Canterbury,  which 
he  had  purchased  from  the  commonwealth 
commissioners,  and  which  cost  him,  with  im- 
provements, 2,6(X)/.  He  continued  to  live 
at  Eleigh-Monks,  and  nitimnteiy  prospered ; 
when  he  died  is  unknown.  'Though,'  he  said, 
'  I  have  lost  many  scores  of  pounds  by  my 
nonconformity,  yet,  blessed  be  God,  I  never 
wanted.'  His  wife  was  a  Sparrow,  of  Reede, 
Suffolk. 

William  Burkitt's  position  was  that  of  an 
evangelical  churchman.  His  early  training 
was  under  Qoffe,  at  BUdeston,  Suffolk,  and 
at  the  ^^rammar  schools  of  Stowmarket  and 
Cambridge.  He  dates  his  religious  conver- 
sion from  an  attack  of  small-pox  while  at 
the  latter  schooL  On  28  Jan.  1 666  he  was 
admitted  a  sLcar  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bric^e,  his  tutor  being  William  Oibbs.  In 
1666,  when  Cambridge  was  visited  with  the 
plague,  he  was  one  of  the  few  students  who 
remained  in  residence.  He  graduated  B.A. 
in  1668,  M.A.  in  1672 ;  but  was  never  a  fel- 
low, as  is  sometimes  stated.  He  left  tbe  uni- 
versity to  become  chaplain  at  Bildeston  Hall, 
and  after  this  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Rey- 
nolds at  a  very  early  age ;  for  either  in  1671, 
the  year  of  his  majority,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  1672,  he  was  settled  at  Milden,  Suffolk, 
first  as  curate  in  charge,  afterwards  as  rector. 
In  December  1692  he  was  preferred  to  the 
vicarage  and  lectureship  of  Dedham,  Essex, 
where  he  ended  his  day^.  While  at  Milden 
he  was  intimate  with  William  Oumall,  rec- 
tor of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Lavenham, 
the  vutltor  <^  'Xb9  Christiait  in  Compleat 
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Armour,'  and  in  1679  preached  hia  funeral 
eemion.  He  preached  also  in  1691  a  violent 
sermon  at  Lavenham  against  some  baptists, 
who,  under  one  TredweU  from  London,  were 
•making  proeelytes  by  rebaptising  them  in  a 
nasty  horsepond.'  Burkitt  went  to  the  bam 
in  wnich  the  baptist  meeting  was  held,  and 
repeated  his  exhortation  there.  More  com- 
mendable was  his  attitude  towards  the  French 
frotestant  exiles.  His  generous  efforts  in  their 
ehalf,  begun  at  midsummer  1687,  and  con- 
tinued till  1692,  resulted  in  the  raising  of 
216/.  17«.,  which  he  personally  distributed 
to  needy  refugees  in  Suffolk  and  Essex.  He 
exhibited  also  a  zeal  for  foreign  missions ; 
'  by  liis  great  care,  pains,  and  chaiges,  he 
procured  a  pious  minister  to  go  and  settle 
m  Carolina.  Foesibly  this  was  one  of  the 
' poor  students'  towards  whose  maintenance 
at  Cambridge  he  liberally  contributed.  He 
was  exceedingly  charitable,  and  was  dili- 
gent in  his  pastoral  duties,  preaching  thrice 
a  week  (besides  village  services)  in  a  plain 
style  with  a  winning  voice,  visiting  and  cate- 
chising with  assiduity,  and,  though  greatly 
attached  to  the  prayer-book,  constantly  using 
the  liberty  of  extemporary  prayer  before  ser- 
mon. His  character  was  somewhat  wanting 
in  geniality.  A  malignant  fever  carried  him 
off  in  a  week's  time.  He  died  on  Sunday, 
24  Oct.  1708,  leaving  a  widow,  and  having 
married  thrice.      ELis  funeral  sermon  was 

¥  reached  by  his  brother-in-law,  Nathaniel 
'arkhurst,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Yoxford,  Suffolk. 
He  bequeathed  his  house  and  some  land  as  a 
residence  for  the  lecturer  at  Dedham. 

He  published :  1.  '  A  Sermon  preached 
Mon  after  the  solemn  Entemnent  of  Mr.Wil- 
liam  Gumall,'  1680,  4to  (from  Heb.  xiii.  7). 
2.  'An  Argumentative  and  Practical  Dis- 
course on  Infant  Baptism,'  1892,  8vo;  re- 
printed 1722, 12mo  (tnis  was  the  substance 
of  his  Lavenham  sermon,  1691 ;  the  preface 

Sives  a  minute  account  of  the  circumstances, 
t  was  answered  by  Benjamin  Eeaoh,  of  the 
'  Scripture  Metaphors,'  1681,  in  •  The  Bector 
rectified  and  corrected ;  or  Infant  Baptism 
Unlawful,'  1692,  8vo).  3.  '  The  Poor  Man's 
Help,  and  Young  Man's  Quide  .  .  .  unto 
which  is  added  an  earnest  Exhortation  .  .  .' 
6th  ed.  1701, 8vo ;  6th  ed.  1705, 8vo ;  another 
ed.  1716,  8vo ;  82nd  ed.,  with  title,  'A  Help 
and  Guide  to  Christian  Families,'  &c.,  1764, 
8vo,  has  a  supplement  of  forms  of  prayer  and 
hymns,  with  separate  title-page.  4.  'Family 
Instruction,  a  Catechism,  explaining  .  .  . 
the  great  and  necessary  Doctnnes  of  Faith 
and  Holiness' (Middleton).  6.  'Explana- 
tory Notes,  with  Practical  Observations 
on  the  four  Evangelists,'  1700  fol.  (Watt). 
0.  '  Expository  Notes,  with  Practical  Obser- 


vations on  the  New  Testament '  nssned  post* 
humoosly),  1724,  fol.  (portrait  by  White); 
other  editions  are  1729,  1784,  1739,  ITK, 
1753, 1760, 1772, 1779, aU  folio;  1814, 1819, 
4to ;  abridged  by  Samuel  Olasse,  D.D.,  1806, 
4to,  2  vols. ;  another  abridgment  in  one  voL 
8vo  (on  this  woik  Burkitt's  reputation  rests ; 
its  character  is  that  of  a  compilation,  the 
original  matter  being  mainly  the  autihor's 
sermon  notes;  the  work  has  sometimes  been 
accused  of  heterodoxy.  Doddridge  says  the 
'sentiments  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
work,  as  the  authors  from  whom  he  todc  his 
materials  were  orthodox  or  not '). 

[ParfchuTBt's  Life  of  the  Eev.  W.  Burititt,  wif  h 
a  Sermon  on  his  Death,  1704;  Calamy's  Aoeonnt, 
1718,  p.  483;  Contin.  1727,  ii.  626;  Walker's 
Soffenngs  of  the  Cleigy,  1714,  iL  209 ;  Memoiis 
of  Rev.  W.  Burkitt,  Gloucester,  n.  d.  (1720?); 
Middleton'sBiog.  EvaDgeUca,1786,  iv.  110;  Vair- 
mer'sNonconf.  Memorial,  1808,  iii.  8;  Lowndes's 
Bibl.  Man.  (Bohn),  1864,  i.  316 ;  Browne's  Hist. 
Congregationalism  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  1877, 
pp.  015,  617,  670,  692;  extracts  from  Pembroke 
College  Segisters.]  A.  G. 

BURLEIGH,  Baroits  of.  [See  Balfour, 
Robert,  second  Babok,  d.  1663 ;  Baxfoxtb, 
JoHK,  third  Babok,  d.  1688;  Balfoitr, 
Robert,  fifth  Barof,  d.  1767.] 

BURLEY,  JOHN  (d.  1388),  a  Carmelite 
of  Stamford,  whom  Leland  mentions  only 
in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  the  better 
known  Walter  Burley.  Pits,  possibly  con- 
fusing him  with  Walter,  attributes  to  him 
commentaries  on  Porphyry,  Aristotle,  and 
Peter  Lombard,  and  savs  that  he  opposed  the 
division  of  his  order  in  England  into  provinces, 
a  division  which  was  carried  out.  His  name 
is  not  given  in  the  'BibliothecaCarmelitana.' 

[Leland,  De  Script  Brit  p.  866 ;  Pits,  De  Be- 
bns  Anglicis,  p.  428.]  A.  If. 

BURLEY  or  BURLEIGH,  JOHN  (A 
1648),  royalist  captain,  bel<m^ed,  according 
to  Olarendon,  to  a  good  fanuly  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  In  a  '  List  of  his  Majestie's  Nary 
Royall  and  Merchant  Ships  in  1642'  (Pea- 
cock, Army  Lista  of  the  Houndheads  and 
Cavaliers,  p.  61)  his  name  appears  as  captain 
of  the  Antelope.  Clarendon  states  that  being 
put  out  of  his  command  when  the  fleet  re- 
belled against  the  king  he  joined  the  army, 
in  which  he  became  a  general  of  ordnance. 
At  the  end  of  tlie  war  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and,  unable  to  control 
his  indignation  when  the  king  entered  New- 
port a  prisoner,  he  caused  a  drum  to  be  beaten, 
to  gather  a  force  to  rescue  him  from  the  castle. 
The  attempt  was  so  quixotic  as  scarcely  to  ' 
deserve  any  severer  ptmishment  than  ridicule ;  ' 
but  in  such  a  serious  light  was  it  regarded  by  i 
the  parliament  thtat  a  ^lecial  commission  of 
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m«t  and  terminer  vu  tent  to  try  him  at 
Winchester,  by  whom  he  was  found  guilty 
of  high  treason  aad  condemned  to  death.  He 
was  acMsdiiigly  executed  10  Feb.  1647-8. 

[Whatanley's  I/nrall  Martyrology,  pp.  12-18 ; 
PncDck's  Lists  of  the  Boimdheada  and  Cavaliers, 
ei;  Clarendon'sHistoryoftheBebellioB,  y.  381, 
Ti.  198, 1.  1«.]  T.  F.  H. 

BUELET,  SiBSmON  (183ft-1888),  war- 
nor  and  favourite,  was  bom  m  18S6  (Nicolas, 
Serope  and  Grofvmor,  p.  206),  of  a  Here- 
foidaiure  £umly.     His  parente^e  is  uncer- 
tain, but  he  appears  to  have  been  a  younger 
bfother  rather  than  a  son  of  the  Sir  John 
Budiey  who  received  the  Ghirter  at  the  aoces- 
oon  of  Richard  IE.     Introduced  at  court  by 
his  relative  Walter  Burley  [q.  v.],  he  first 
■orved  in  the  fleet  which  destroyed  the  Spanish 
eonaira  in  1850.   In  1866  he  took  «irt  m  Ed- 
ward's abortive  expedition  from  Calais,  and 
IB  1964  he  appears  m  attendance  on  the  Black 
Fiinca  in  ^oitaine.    By  him  he  was  sent 
on  the  embassy  to  Pedro  of  Castalle  in  1866, 
and  shared  in  his  restoration  and  the  victory 
of  Najaza  in  1867  (FsoiasABi).    On  the  war 
being  renewed  in  1869,  he  was  attacked  near 
Laugnan,  when  with  a  detached  force,  and 
made  prisoner  by  the  French,  to  the  grief  of 
the  Buck  Prince,  who  had  a  high  esteem  for 
him  (t&.)      On  Uie  release  of  the  Duchess 
of  Bourbon  he  was  exchanged  (1870)  and 
inoined  the  Black  Prince  at  Limoges.    To 
him  chiefly  the  prince  bequeathed  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son  Richard,  on  whose  acces- 
aon  Burley  at  once  obtained  promotion  and 
nnrer.     He  came  to  London  as  the  young 
king's  eoiToy,  and  bore  the  sword  before  him 
(m  the  occasion  of  his  visiting  the  city  (Wals. 
L  390,  381).    He  was  also  made  governor  of 
Windsor  CW.le,  and  obtained  erants  of  lands 
(Bot.  Vote.  1  JJtc.  //,  m.  16,  Pat.  2  Rio.  II, 
pt  1,  m.  42).    He  was  made  master  of  the 
kiitf'B  falcons  at  'the  Mews,'  constable  of 
Gnfldford  and  Wigmore,  and  was  given  a 
nadence  in  Thames  Street,  by  Baynard'a 
l-^ttlB  (Stow,  AtmaU).    On  12  June  1S80 
(.fbiferu),  the  king  being  then  fourteen,  he 
«M  cboeen  as  liis  tutor,  and,  being  a  skilful 
aegotiator  (Fboissast),  as  one  of  the  com- 
Tniiiiriiinm  to  treat  for  his  marriage,  being 
'ita.  8;t7led  'knight  of  the  king's  chamber' 
{F»der«ij.  Six  months  later  he  was  definitely 
maaaabeA  to  n^otiate  for  the  hand  of  Anne 
<(  Bahfixnia  (ib.)    He  went  to  her  at  Prague, 
>ad  having  obtained  her  consent  (20  Feb. 
tCl),  Kndoonclnded  a  treaty  with  her  uncle, 
Weneedana  of  Brabant,  returned  successful 
ta  'Rmglii.ml,  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
Qatter  28  May  1861.    These  dates  dispose  of 
annr's  aesertioQ  (Annah,  p  284)  that  he  was 


guilty  of  oioouraging  the  Wat  Tyler  rising 
(January  1381),  He  was  then  duspatclied 
afresh  to  escort  Anne  to  England  as  under- 
ehamberlainofthehousehold,'  travuUiiig  with 
a  great  equipage '  (Fboissabi).  He  brought 
her  from  Brussels  to  Calais,  whence  they 
crossed  in  December  {laeue  Moll,  Mich,  o, 
JRic  II,  21  Dec.)  Froissart  says  that  he 
had  urged  the  Bohemian  as  against  the  Lan- 
castrian match  on  Richard,  and  he  thus  be- 
came an  ally  of  the  queen.  He  was  present 
at  the  reception  of  the  Flemish  envoys  by 
Richard  in  1882  (Fboissabt),  and  on  24  Jan. 
1883  he  was  appomted  constable  of  Dover  and 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  He  took  part 
in  the  Scottish  campaign  of  1886,  at  the  head 
of  twemtv  men-at-arms  and  thirty  archers 
(Arehaologia),  and  dung  to  Richard's  cause 
when  assailed  in  1886.  At  the  dose  of  that 
year  he  was  rewarded  by  being  chosen  as  one 
of  Richard's  advisers  in  his  struggle  for  ab- 
solute power.  At  the  same  time  (30  Dec. 
1886)  he  appeared  as  a  witness  in  the  Serope 
and  Grosvenor  controversy.  The  Earl  of 
Arundd  acquirinff  popularity  by  a  naval 
viotorv  this  year,  Burley  opposed  him  with 
special  jealousy  (Walb.  ii.  156).  At  the 
approach  of  the  reaction  (November  1387)  he 
wod  inclined  to  flee,  but  havingbeen  persuaded 
by  De  Yere  to  stand  firm  (Fboissast)  was 
seized  and  sent  to  Nottingham  Castle  (Emou- 
TON,  2705 ;  lime  Molls,  20  Dec.  1887),  whence 
he  was  brought  to  London  to  be  impeached 
by  the  commons,  with  three  other  knights 
(12  March  1888).  The  impeachment  jointed 
in '  Rot.  Pari.'  iu.  241-3,  accuses  him  of  sun- 
dry misuses  of  power,  but  the  article  on  which 
he  was  convicted  was  the  eighth,  charging 
him  with  leading  Richard  in  his  youth  to 
form  a  corrupt  court.  Froissart  contends 
that  malversation  was  the  plea  on  which  he 
was  ruined ;  but  this  would  seem  to  apply 
to  previous  complaints.  He  was  accused  of 
having  raised  his  income  from  20  marks  to 
3,000  m  a  few  years  (Knishtoit,  2727),  and 
was  even  suspected  by  the  people  of  wishing 
to  sell  Dover  to  the  French  (Wam.  IL  174). 
Derby  was  anxious  to  save  his  life,  but  was 
overniled  by  Gloucester  and  Arundel  (ib.), 
the  latter  of  whom  was  bent  on  his  death,  and 
even  insulted  the  queen  when  she  pleaded  on 
her  knees  for  him  (Ckrorvifque),  as  he  was  re- 
minded by  Richard  in  1897.  Gloucester  also 
insisted  '  if  he  wished  to  be  king,'  Burley 
must  suffer  (Mot.  Pari.  iii.  481).  He  was 
accordingly  sentenced  in  parliament,  5  May 
1888,  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
which  was  commuted  by  the  king,  on  the  plea 
of  his  services,  to  beheading.  He  suffered  the 
same  day  on  Tower  Hill  (U>.  iii.  243),  Stow  as- 
serting that  he  was  first  led  through  the  city, 
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tiis  bands  bound  behind  him  (Ckntiuv. 204). 
His  sentence  was  formally  reversed  2^Mar(ai 
1390.  The  king  and  queen -were  enraged  at  his 
death,  and  Froissart  grieved  for  him  as  a 
friend  and  as  a  wise  and  sentle  knight.  It 
is  probable,  from  a  list  of  his  books,  twenty- 
one  in  number,  extracted  iirom  an  inventory 
of  his  goods  (8  Nov.  1887)  '  at  the  Mews 
and  Baynard's  Castle,'  and  preserved  in  ma- 
nuscript {Add.  MS.  26469,  p.  206),  that  he 
was  a  man  of  some  culture.  His  taste  for 
romances  of  chivalry  accounts  for  his  inti- 
macy with  Froissart,  and  suggests  that  his 
ideas  were  those  of  the  later  days  of  Ed- 
ward [II,  and  that  he  owed  his  ruin  to  the 
extravagant  tastes  of  the  adtool  in  which  he 
had  been  reared.  There  is  a  curious  descrip- 
tion in  the  '  Issue  Rolls '  of  his  bed  (among 
his  forfeit4>d  chattels)  as  '  of  green  Tarteiyn 
embroidered  with  ships  and  birds.' 

f  Rolls  of  Parliament ;  Chronirqne  de  la  Traison 
(Eng.  Hist.  See);  Walsinghsms  Historia  An- 
glirana  (Rolls  Series)  ;  Froiasart's  Chronicle; 
Kniithton's  Chronicls;  Stow's  Annals;  Devon's 
IsHnen  of  the  Exchequer ;  Beltz's  Memorials  of 
the  Oarter;  NicoUa's  Scrope  and  Qrosvenor 
Controversy ;  Stow's  Chronide ;  Rymar's  Foedeira; 
Arclieeolugia,  vol.  zxii. ;  Stnbbs's  ConstitatiMial 
Eiatory;  Notes  and  Queries,  4th  mt.  ix.  41S; 
Add.  MSB.  (Brit  Hns.)]  J.H.S. 

BTJRLET,  WALTEB  (1276- 1846  P), 
commentator  on  Aristotle  in  the  fonrteenth 
century,  was  bom  in  the  year  1374  or  1276 
(TuDO,  Catalogue  </  Lambeth  M88.,  No. 
148).  It  seems  more  probable  that  he  was, 
as  Bale  states,  a  secular  priest  than  a  Fran- 
ciscan, as  the '  Bibliotheca  Universalis  Fran- 
ciscana '  and  Bass  Mulling  assert  him  to 
have  been,  or  an  Augiistmian  as  Oandul- 
phus  reports  on  the  auutority  of  Burle/s  con- 
temporary, Alphonso  Vargas,  archbishop  of 
Seville.     For  Leland  (Collectanea,  iii.  64) 

S'veshis  name  among  a  list  of  the  fellows  of 
erton  in  the  days  of  Edward  I ;  and  there 
are  reasons  for  lielieving  him  to  have  been 
a  beneficed  priest  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life. 

According  to  Holinshed,  Walter  Burley 
was  a  kinsman  of  Sir  Simon  Burley  [q  •'v.l,  and 
hence  was  a  member  of  the  Herefordlshire 
family  of  that  name.  He  studied  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  Paris, 
where  hehadWilliamof  Ockham  for  a  fellow- 
student  and  Duns  Scotus  for  a  teacher.  Duns 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  in  Paris 
froml804tol807(O.WBHirEK,Z>i«/SfcAoiM«ifc 
des  tpdteren  Mittelaltera,  Bd.  i.  8,  9).  Stow 
tells  ua,  without  gpiving  any  authority,  that 
Burley  also  studied  in  Germany,  where  he 
KMPStohave  beenaprotig£  of  theAiohbiehop 


of  Ulm,  to  whom  in  hia  old  age,  according  to 
Ghmdul^ua,  he  dedicated  his  shorter  treatise 
on  the  <  Ethics '  (c£  Stow,  HarL  MS.  646,  and 
HoLiNBHEi),  iii.  414).  It  would  seem  from 
Stow's  account  that  Burley  was  still  abroad 
when  his  fame  reached  the  ears  of  the  younff 
Princess  Philippa  of  Hainault,  who  appointed 
him  her  almoner  before  coming  to  England  in 
December  1827.  In  the  early  months  of  the 
same  year  (1827)  we  gather  from  R;jrmer  that 
he  was  despatched  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
papal  court  for  the  purpose  of  pleadingfor  the 
canonisation  of  Edwara  Ill's  cousin,  Thomas 
of  Lancaster ;  and  again  in  1880,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  is  styled  'Professor  Sacrts Paginsa.' 
Wood  makes  him  die  in  1387  {Hi»t.  Oxon.  iL 
87),  and  this  statement  is  repeated  in  a  note  to 
one  of  Buriey's  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum  (Boyal  M&  13  B  zix.)  This,  how- 
ever, is  probably  only  a  &Ise  inference  from 
the  passaffe  in  IJie  treatise  on  Aristotle  referred 
to  a.hav6 pLambeth  M8. 148),  and  Tanner  may 
be  right  in  his  conjecture  that  Burley  surviTed 
till  1846.  Holinshed  teUs  us  that  he  was 
appointed  tutor  to  die  Black  Prince  when  the 

Cng  Eldward  was  of  an  age  '  to  leame  his 
ke'(c£.H"or^ifi£  646,  ffi  128-9).  Wlule 
acting  in  this  capacity,  he  adds,  Burley  in- 
troduced his  little  kinsman,  Simon,  though 
the  prince's  junior  by  some  six  years,  to  the 
notice  of  his  young  charge,  ^hese  events 
cannot  well  have  been  anterior  to  1842,  and 
Walter  may  perhaps  have  owed  his  new 
post  to  the  influence  of  Richard  de  Burr, 
at  this  time  bishop  of  Durham  (1883-46), 
who  had  himself  been  tutor  to  Edward  III. 
Chambre  assures  lu  that  Burley  was  one  of 
this  prelate's  most  intimate  mends,  a  £wt 
which  renders  it  very  probable  that  the  Walter 
Burley  whose  name  occurs  as  prebendary  of 
Shalfordinthe  diocese  of  Wellswhen  Richard 
de  Bury  held  this  deanery  (1332)  was  the 
Aristotelean  commentator  ^I^  Nbvb,  ii.  161, 
199).  Inthehouseholdof  the  Bishop  of  Dor- 
ham  he  most  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Richard  Fitz-Ralph,  the  future  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  ThoniasBradwardine,  like  himself 
a  fellow  of  Merton  and  soon  to  be  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Tanner  identifies  him  with  a 
Walter  de  Burle  who  in  August  1841  became 
rector  of  Olemsford  in  exchange  for  Pigbteslee 
in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  Later  (June  1842) 
Glemsford  was  resigned  for  Ashsted  in  the  see 
of  Winchester.  Again,  according  to  the  same 
authority^  still  quoting  from  the  episcopal  re- 
gisters (Norwich),  a  certain  Walter  deBurley 
appears  in  1346  begging  to  be  appointed  arch- 
deacon of  Richmond,  but  is  refused  on  the 
plea  that  the  o£Sce  has  already  been  filled 
up.  Whether  this  identification  is  right  or 
not,  30x167  ^^  certainly  alive  later  Uum 
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1337,  88  he  -wrote  his  treatiBe  on  Aristotle's 
'Politics'  at  the  request  of  Richard  Bent- 
worth,  bishop  of  London  (1338-9),  -who  was 
not  consecrated  till  July  1838. 

Burley  is  credited  with  haying  written 
130  treatises  on  Aristotle  alone,  and  great 
numbers  of  his  manoscripts  are  still  artant 
in  various  libraries  at  Oxford  (Bodleian, 
Balliol,  Oriel,  New,  Magdalen,  &:c.),  Cam- 
bridge (Gains  and  GonviUe,  Peterhouse,  &c.^, 
and  London  (British  Museum  and  Lambeth). 
llis  principal  works  are  treatises  on  Aristotle  s 
*Ethics '  (dedicated  to  Bichard  of  Bury)  and 
'Politics ; '  on  Aristotle's  '  Topics'  (Merton, 
295) ;  '  Problemata'  (Magdalen,  146) ;  'Mo- 
teora'*  (Ball.  93)  and  '  The  Organon ; '  com- 
mentaries on  Porphyry,  GKlbert  de  la  Porfie, 
and  many  other  works  of  Aristotle.  Other 
treatises  of  some  interest  are '  Expositio  super 
Averroem  de  substantia  orbis,'  and  another 
'  De  fluxu  et  refluxu  maris  Anglicani,'  both 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Oriel  College 
library.  The  moat  interesting  of  Burle^s 
-writings  is  a  small  volume  entitled  'De  Yita 
et  Moribus  Philoeophorum,'  first  published 
bv  Uhric  Zell,  probably  at  Cologne  in  1467. 
I^his  work,  the  first  of  its  kind,  consists  of 
short  lives,  together  with  illustrative  anec- 
dotes and  opinions  of  some  120  poets  and  phi- 
losophers ranging  firom  Thales,  Zoroaster,  and 
Homer  toPriscian  and  Seneca.  Though  full 
of  errors,  as  for  example  where  Burley  con- 
founds Livius  Andronicus  with  Livytne  his- 
torian, and  Horatiua  Flaccus  with  Horatins 
PulviUus,  this  work  soon  achieved  an  im- 
mense popularity,  especially  abroad.  Gbaesse 
reckons  up  some  dozen  separate  editions  in 
the  latter  lialf  of  the  fifteenth  century  alone. 
Others  of  the  same  and  later  date  may  be 
discovered  by  comparison  with  Qandulphus, 
Kaim,  &c.  It  was  translated  into  Italian  in 
1475  {Brit.  Mm.  Addit.  MS.  17523)  and 
issued  in  a  German  dreas  by  Anthony  Sorg  at 
Nuremberg  in  1490.  A  curious  history  is 
attached  to  this  work.  Despite  the  number 
of  times  it  had  been  reprinted  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  Bernard  Grossus  reproduced  it  in 
1603  at  the  instance  of  a  certain  lawyer  An- 
tonius  a  Sala,  who  had  the  impudence  to 
claim  the  work  as  his  own  (LA.BBB,  Biblio- 
theea  Bibliothecarum,  ed.  1682,  p.  27). 

Hsin  reckons  up  nearly  twenty  separate 
editions  of  Burley^  philosophical  treatises, 
all  published  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  including  eight  of  the  commentary 
on  Porphyry,  &c.,  printed  chiefly  at  Venice; 
two  of  that  on  Aristotle's  'Logic;'  five  on 
tie  '  Physics ; '  one  of  the  '  De  Litentione  et 
n'missiono  formarum ; '  one  of  the  '  Tracta- 
tia  Jo  materia  et  forma'  (Oxford,  1500) ;  two 
ei"  tlis  'Ethics'  (Venice),  &c.     Early  in  the 


sixteenth  century  (1517-18),  the  two  last- 
mentioned  worlra  were  among  the  earliest 
books  printed  at  Oxford  (Wood,  Jbmali,  ed. 
Gutch,  L  626).  Yoss  mentions  among  the 
writings  of  Burley  a  certain  historical  work, 
which  may  perhaps  be  the  work  to  which 
Plot  and  Caius  make  reference  in  their  dis- 
quisition on  the  origin  of  Oxford.  But,  in 
any  case,  it  appears  now  to  be  lost. 

Burley  seems  to  have  acquired  an  immense 
fame  during  his  own  lifetime.  Even  so  far 
off  as  in  Spain  his  contemporary  Alphonso 
de  Vargas,  archbishop  of  Seville  {JL  1345), 
quotes  from  the  'De  Intentione.'  Gandul' 
phus  reports  that  in  his  old  age  he  dedi- 
cated a  compendium  of  his  larger  work  on 
the  '  Ethics  to  Bichard,  bishop  of  Ulm,  a 
statement  wliich  goes  far  towards  corrobo- 
rating Holinshed's  account  of  his  residence 
in  Suabia.  He  had  friends  and  scholara  in 
Paris  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  treatise  on 
Aristotle's 'Physics' (CoxE,  Catalogue  of  AU 
S<mh,86).  OnecopyofBurley's'EthicSj'still 
existing,  belonged  to  a  Suabian  Jew  at  least 
OS  early  as  the  fifteenth  century ;  another  was 
copied  by  a  clerk  in  Lower  Germany  in  1424, 
and  a  tlurd  copy  of  a  different  commentary 
in  1453.  Then  came  the  day  of  his  transla^ 
tion  into  Italian  and  German ;  and  before 
the  century  dosed  he  was  cited  by  Pico  deUa 
MLrandula  in  his  famous  nine  hundred  con- 
clusions. At  Oxford,  a  few  years  before  the 
Reformation,  his '  Ethics '  and '  Tractatus  de 
Materia '  seem  to  have  been  text-books  in  the 
schools  (Wood,  Annals,  ed.  (Jutch,  i.  625) ; 
and,  as  such,  are  attacked  by  the  royal  injunc- 
tion of  1535  which  bids  students  substitute 
Aristotle  for  '  the  frivolous  questions  of 
Scotus,  Burleus,  &c.'  (Mttlunobb). 

As  a  philosopher  Burley  is  said  to  have 
been  in  later  years  a  strong  opponent  of  Duns 
Scotus,  whose  pupil  he  had  been  in  earlier 
days.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  an  antagonist  of  his  once  fellow-pupil, 
William  of  Ockham  (cf.  Bam,  411,  with 
MrLLiNaEE,  Sistory  of  Cambridge,  197). 
M.  Renan  reckons  him  as  an  Averroist,  and 
notices  a  tendency  to  supplant  Aristotle  by 
the  Arabian  commentator;  while  M.  Hau- 
r6au  quotes  rival  authorities  for  regarding 
him  as  a  realist  or  a  nominalist,  but  at  the 
same  time  distinctly  states  that  on  certain 
points  he  is  a  '  dogmatical  realist.'  These 
conflicting  opinions  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  Burley  did  not  always  hold  the  same 
views,  as  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the 
common  report  that  he  was  once  the  pupil, 
and  later  the  opponent,  of  Duns  Scotus.  M. 
Haurfiau  adds  that  '  his  style  is  particularly 
clear.  Never  proposing  anything  new,  he 
has  no  need  to  make  long  discourses,  and  hia 
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Btatemente  are  generally  very  precise.   For  a 
schoolman  he  is  a  good  writer.' 

[Leland's  Catalogne,  864,  Cdlectanea,  iii.  Hi ; 
Bale's  Catalogos  Script.  Brit.  411 ;  Pita's  Bal&- 
tiones,  486;  Tanaer'sBibl.  Brit.  141 ;  Oandalphns 
de  Sen  ptoribusAagQstiniani8,I4I-4;HoUii  shed's 
Chronicles,  iii.  414 ;  Bymei^s  FffideriL,  iy.  269, 
422;  Voss,I)eHi8toricisLatinis,616;  Bibliotheca 
UiUTersalisFraiiciscana;  VTharton's  Appendix  to 
Care's  Script.  Eccles.  ii.  85 ;  Coze's  Catalcnae  of 
Oxford  Collece  MS8. ;  Ooxe's  Catalogue  of  Bod- 
leian HSS.  ill.  231,  826 ;  De  Chambre's  Cont. 
Hist.  Dnnelm.  ap.  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  i. 
766 ;  Cains,  Be  Antiqnitatibns  Cantabrig.  191, 
192;  Wood's  History  and  Antiquities,  1676,  ii- 
87 ;  Wood's  Colleges  and  Halls,  ed.  Gntch,  i.  614, 
626,  &c;  Labbe^  Bibliotheca  Bibliothecamm, 
Leipzig,  1682,  p.  27;  Le  Neve's  Fasti,  ed.  Hardy; 
Ham's  Hepert.  Bibliog.  i.  674-8 ;  Panaei's  Ann. 
Typog.  T.  119,  z.  204-6 ;  Lowndes's  Bibliogra- 
pher's Uannal,  pt.  i.  817;  Sibdin's  Bibliotheca 
S^nceriana,  iii.  229-82;  Graesse's  Ti^sor  des 
Livres  Bares,  i  For  a  sketch  of  Burley's  philo- 
sophical opinions  the  following  works  may  be 
consulted : — Kenan's  ATerroes,  Srd  ed.  320;  Han- 
rten's  Histoire  de  la  Fhilosophie  Scolastiqoe,  pt 
ii.  ToL  ii.  pp.  443-4 ;  Tennemann's  Qeschichta 
der  Philosophie,  riii.  906-8 ;  Bmcker,  iii.  866 ; 
Bixner's  Handbnch  der  Ceschichte  der  Fhilo- 
sophie, ii.  147-9 ;  Tiedomann's  Oeschichte  der 
speknlstiven  Fhilosophie,  v.  216-27;  Albert 
Stoeckl's  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  der  Mit- 
telalters,  il.  1041-4;  Frandtl,  iii.  297-306.1 

T.  A.  A. 

BUELEY,  WILLIAM  (JL 1486),  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Clommons,  was  the  son  of 
John  Burley  of  Bromcroft  Oastle,  high  sheriff 
of  Salop  in  1409.  Sir  Simon  Burley  [q.  v.], 
who  was  beheaded  on  6  May  1888,  but  whose 
attainder  was  reversed  in  the  following  year, 
was  his  great-great-uncle.  In  1417  'VN  illiam 
Burler  was  first  elected  a  knight  of  the  shire 
for  Salop.  In  the  returns  of  the  next  twenty- 
four  parliaments  his  name  is  to  be  found  as 
one  of  the  members  of  this  county  no  less 
than  eighteen  times.  The  last  parliament 
in  which  he  was  returned  was  that  which 
wae  summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster  on 
9  July  1466.  He  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Oommons  on  19  March  1436,  in 
the  place  of  Sir  John  Tyrrel,  kt.,  who  was 
compelled  by  illness  to  retire  from  the  chair. 
In  the  following  parliament  William  Tresham 
was  elected  speaker;  however,  on  26  Feb. 
1444  Burley  was  afain  voted  to  the  chair,  and 
continued  to  presioe  over  the  house  until  the 
dissolution  01  that  parliament. 

Little  is  known  either  of  his  domestic  or 
political  life.  In  1426  he  executed  the  office 
of  sheriff  of  Salop.  He  died  without  male 
issue,  leaving  two  daughters  and  coheiresses, 
the  eldest  ofwhom  married,  first,  Sir  Philip 


Chetwynd  of  Ingestrie,  and,  secondly,  Sir 
ThomasLytteIton,theauthorofthe'Tenuras.' 
Erom  this  last  marriage  the  present  Barons 
Lyttelton  and  Hatherton  are  descended.  Tlie 
youngest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Sir 
Thomas  Trussel  of  BiUesley,  Warwickshire. 

[Manning's  Lives  of  the  Speakers  (1861),  pp. 
86-91 ;  Kot  Pari.  iv.  602,  v.  67  ;  Parliamenlar v 
Papers,  1878,  Ixii.  (pt.  i.)  289-351  ;  Notes  and 
Qneries,  4th  ser.  ix.  464.]  G.  F.  E.  B. 

BUBLmaTON,  Eaem  OF.  [See  Botlb, 
KiCHABD,  first  Eabl,  1612-1697;  BoxtK, 
PaOHARD,  third  Eabl,  1695-1753.J 

BtTRLOWE,  HENRY  BEHNES.  [See 
Bbhitks.] 

BUELY,OaptaikJOHN.  [SeeBimLBr.] 

BT7BMAN,  THOMAS  (d.  1674),eculp- 

tor,  whose  works  were  devoid  of  merit,  is 
only  remembered  as  the  master  of  John  Bush- 
neli  fq.v.]  He  died  on  17  March  1673-4,  and 
was  buried  at  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  In 
Henry  Beale's  notebook  an  entry  occurs  on 
18  May  1672  of  the  payment  of  46/.  to  Bur- 
man  for  a  monument  set  up  for  Beale's  father 
and  mother  at  Walton  in  Buckinghamshiiv. 
[Itedgrave's  Diet,  of  Artiste  (1878).]   L.  F. 

BTJUN,  EDWARD  (1762-1837),  polemi- 
cal writer,  bom  on  29  Nov.  1762,  was  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry  at  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  college  at  Trevecca,  and,  after 
taking  orders  and  obtcuning  a  Birmingham 
curacy,  he  entered  at  St.  Einund  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, "and  graduated  B.A.  on  20  Feb.  1790, 
M.A.  on  22  June  1791.  In  1786  he  became 
curate  and  lecturer  at  St.  Ma^s  Chapel,  Bir- 
mingham, and  was  'justly  celebrated  for  ex- 
temporary oratoy.'  He  retained  this  posit  ion 
till  his  death,  in.  1830  he  is  mentioned  as 
minister  of  St.  James's  Chapel,  Ashted,  Bir- 
mingham, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  held, 
with  St.  Mary's,  the  rectory  of  Smethcott, 
Salop.  His  first  appearance  as  an  author 
waa  m  opposition  to  Ihr.  Priestley,  with  whom 
he  was  personally  acqviainted  (see  curious 
anecdote  in  Gbebnwood),  but  their  contro- 
versy, which  took  the  form  of  letters  to  each 
other,  dissolved  the  friendship.  The  initiative 
was  with  Bum,  who  received  the  thanks  of 
Beilby  Porteiis,  bishop  of  London.  Bum's 
later  judgment  (1820)  was  'that  the  doctor 
handled  him  much  too  roughly.'  This  app!  ies 
particularly  to  their  subsequent  encounter  in 
reference  to  the  Birminghun  riots  of  14  July 
1791.  Priestley's  'Appeal  tothePublic,'1792, 
though  amply  provoked  by  what  had  occurred, 
was  not  qmte  m  the  strain  of  his  famous  ser- 
mon on  the  'Duty  of  Forgiveness  of  Injuries,' 
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1791.  Bom,  as  he  grew  older,  became  a 
liberal  in  politics,  and  was  willing  to  act  with 
xmitarians  on  the  local  committee  of  the  Bible 
Society.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Birmingham  Association  of  the  Ohorch  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  its  first  secretary.  It  is 
greatly  to  his  honour  that  in  October  1826  he 
'went  out  of  his  way  to  express  regret  (at  the 
Sirmingham  low  bailiffs'  htit)1"»^  dinner)  for 
liis  asperity  against  Priestley.  Buim  died  at 
I^inningfaam  20  May  1887,  and  was  followed 
to  the  grave  by  ministers  of  all  persuasions. 
Be  married  and  left  issue.  He  published : 
1.  '  The  Fact ;  or  instance  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session improved,'  1788,  Svo, 


Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  The  duties 
of  this  position  he  is  said  to  have  fulfilled 
with  great  intelligence  and  activity.      He 

Eublished  no  independent  work  of  lus  own, 
nt  devoted  himself  to  editing  and  continu- 
ing some  of  his  father's  legal  writings.  In 
1792  he  issued  his  continuation  of  Richiud 
Bum's  'New  Law  Dictionaiy.'  The  16th, 
17th,  18th,  and  19th  editions  (1788-1800)  of 
the  '  Justice  of  the  Peace '  were  edited  and 
continued  by  him ;  and  to  the  17th  (1793)  he 
added  an  appendix,  containing  an  act  re- 
specting aliens,  other  acts  havmg  regard  to 
excise,  to  militia,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
fuuilies  of  ballotted  men,  to  the  appointment 


2.   'Letters 
to  Dr.  Priestley  on  the  In&UibUity  of  the   of  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  to*  traitorous 
Apostolical  Testimony  concerning  the  Per-  I  correspondence  with  the  enemy  during  the 
son  of  Christ,'  1790,  Svo,  two  editions,  same    war  with  France. 

Tear  (rralied  to  by  Priestley  in  '  Letters       Bum  died  at  Orton  Hall  in  Westmore- 
to  the  Bey.  E.  Bum,'  1790,  8yo).    S.  'Let-  '.  hmd,  20  Jan.  1802,  aged  68. 
^^*2  ^;  ^^^J^y*  in  Vindication,  &c./  1      [Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  xr.  pt.  ii.  ; 
179a  8vo  (repUed  to  by  Pnestlev  m  '  Fami-    European  Magazine,  xli  238 ;  Brit.  Mob.  Cat.] 
liar  Letters,  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  A.  M-l. 

Birmingham,'  1790, 8vo,  letter  xviiL)    4. '  A 


Seply  to  the  Key.  Dr.  Priestley's  Appeal  to 
the  Public  on  the  sulject  of  the  Riots  at  Blr- 


BXJBN,  BICHABD.D.CL.  (1709-1785), 

legal  writer  and  topog^pher,  was  bom  at 


mingham,'  1792,  8yo  (replied  to  by  John  Winton  in  "Westmoreland  in  1709,  and  edu- 
Edwards,  Priestley's  colleague,  in  'Letters  cated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
to  the  British  Nation,'  part  iv.  [1792],  Svo, '  graduated  B.A.  in  1734.  In  1736  he  was 
and  by  Priestley  in  '  Appeal,'  part  ii.,  1792,  j  elected,  presented,  and  instituted  to  the 
8yo).  6. 'Pastoral  Hints,  or  the  Importance  I  vicarage  of  Orton  in  Westmoreland.  He  was 
of  a  R^gious  Education,' 1801,  Svo.  6.  'Se-  !  ajustice  of  the  peace  for  the  counties  of 
nous  Hmts,  &c,  to  the  Clergy  at  this  mo-  |  Westmoreland  ana  Cumberland,  and  he  was 
mentons  crisis.'  Birmingham,  1798,  Svo  (ser- 1  appointed  by  Bishop  Lyttelton,in  1766,  chain 
mon  on  Is.  L  9,  before  the  university  of  Ox-  i  ceUor  of  the  diocese  or  Carlisle.  He  died  at 
ford,  4  Feb.  1798);  and  other  sermons  and  !  Orton  on  12  Nov.  1786.  He  was  succeeded 
tracts,  indnding  a  mission  sermon  in  London,  I  in  the  chancellorship  of  Carlisle  by  his  friend 
1806.  .Paley. 

[Anything;  or.  Prom  Anywhere:  otherwise  ELis  works  are:  1.  'The  Justice  of  the 
Some  Accoont  of  the  Idfe  of  the  Bev.  Secretary  I  Peace  and  Parish  Ofiicer,  upon  a  plan  entirely 
Tnmabont,  the  great  hiKh  priest,  Birm.  [1792],  new,  and  comprehending  all  the  law  to  the 
a  senrrilons  piece,  to  which  there  is  a  Eeply,  ^ssent  time,'  2  vole.,  London,  1765,  Svo. 
1794 ;  Concise  Hist,  of  Birmingham,  6th  edition  The  twenty-ninth  edition,  6  vols.,  London, 
(1817?),  p.  6*;  Birmingham  Journal,  39  Oct. '  1846,  Svo,  greatly  enlarged,  was  edited  by 
1826;  Hist,  and  Description  of  Birmingham,  T.  Chitty,  with  the  exception  of  the  title 
lf\l  ""■.^""■.^J^f  of  Priestley,  1832,  ii    <Poor,'  for  which  CommiMioner  Bere  was 


St.  Mary's,  Birmingham;  inforination  from  Bev. 
J.  8.  Owen,  Birmingham.]  A,  G. 


It  is  the  most  useful  book  ever  published  on 
the  law  relating  to  justices  of  the  peace. 
2.  'A  Digest  of  the  Militia  Laws,'  London, 
BUBN,  JOHN  (1744P-1802),lawyer,  the  '  1760,  Svo.  8.  '  Ecclesiastical  Law,'  2  vols., 
son  of  Richard  Bum,  LL.D.  [q.  y.J,  author  of ,  London,  1760,  4to.  The  ninth  edition,  with 
the 'Justice  ofthe  Peace  andrParish  Officer,'  considerable  additions  by  R.  Phillimore,  is 
was  bom  about  1744  at  Orton  in  Westmoro-  in  4  vols.,  London,  1842,  Svo.  Bum,  by  his 
land,  where  his  father  was  rector.  Though  diligent  and  accurate  research,  and  by  great 
l»ed  to  the  law,  he  did  not  practise,  but  his  judgment  in  the  selection  and  use  of  his 
legsl  knowledge  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  I  materials,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  work 
his  capacity  of  magistntte  for  the  counties  of  which  subsequent  editors  have  reared  to  • 
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complete  treatise  on  ecclesiastical  law.  4. '  A 
History  of  the  Poor  Laws,'  London,  1764, 
8vo.  5.  '  Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects ; 
«xtracted  chiefly  firem  the  works  of  divines 
of  the  last  century,'  4  vols.,  London,  1774, 
8to.  6.  '  Obserrations  on  the  BiU  intended 
to  be  offered  to  Parliament  for  the  better 
Belief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor,'  Lon- 
don, 1776,  8vo.  7.  '  The  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  the  Counties  of  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland,'  2  vols.,  London,  1777, 4to. 
Written  in  conjunction  with  JoaephNicoIson, 
nephew  of  Dr.  William  Nicolson,  bishop  of 
Carlisle,  who  had  left  large  manuscript  col- 
lections for  the  history  of  the  two  counties. 
8.  'A  New  Law  Dictionary,' 2  vols.,  London, 
1793.  A  posthumous  work  of  little  value, 
edited,  witn  a  continuation,  by  the  author's 
son,  John  Bum  [q.  v.]  The  author's  portrait 
is  prefixed. 

Bum  also  brought  out  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  editions  of  Sir  William  Black- 
stone's  '  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land.' 

[Addit.  MSS.  28104,  f.  48,  28167,  f.  66;  A<> 
kinson's  Worthies  of  Westmoreland,  ii.  119-82; 
Bridesman's  Legal  Bibliography,  42;  Bromley's 
Cat.  of  Engraved  Fortraits,  368;  Cat.  of  Printed 
Books  in  Brit.  Mns. ;  Clarke's  BibL  Legam  An- 

flin,  69,  117,  274;  Evans's  Oat.  of  £^graved 
ortraits,  1611;  Oent  Mag.  Iv.  (ii.)  922; 
Oongh's  British  Topography,  i.  279,  ii.  312; 
Jefferson's  Hist,  of  Carlisle,  417-21 ;  Le  Neve's 
Pasti  (Hardy),  iii.  281 ;  Lomides's  Bibl.  Man. 
(Bohn),  817.  818 ;  Marvin's  Legal  Bibliography, 
168;  Nichols's  lUnstr.  of  Lit.  iii.  810,  iv.  £68, 
686-8,  666,  v.  266,  267 ;  Nichols's  Lit  Anecd. 
ii.  113,  vi.  441,  viii.  236,  237, 696,  705, 784,740; 
Nicolson  and  Bum's  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land, i.  484 ;  Cat.  of  Oxford  Qradnatea  (18S1), 
101.]  T.  C. 

BURN,  WILLIAM  (1789-1870),  archi- 
tect, the  son  of  Robert  Bum,  a  successful 
builder  in  Edinburgh,  and  designer  of  the 
Nelson  monument  on  the  Calton  Hill  there, 
was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  20  Dec.  1789.  After 
an  elementary  training  from  his  father,  he 
entered  in  1808  the  office  of  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Robert)  Smirke,  then  at  the  height 
of  his  fame,  and  sharing  with  Sir  John 
Soane  the  best  architectural  position  and 
practice  in  London.  Smirke's  practice  was 
chiefly  in  the  classical  style,  and  young  Bum 
was  educated  in  the  severe  traditions  of  the 
period,  along  with  (among  others  who  after- 
wards became  known)  Lewis  Vulliamy  and 
0.  R.  Cockerell,  afterwards  professor  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  Roval  Academy.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Edinburgt  after  a  few  years'  experi- 
ence in  3f  r.  Smirke's  office,  he  began  busmess 
for  himself,  and  almost  at  the  outset  met 


with  signal  success.    In  1816  he  was  second, 
to  Mr.  Playfair  in  a  competitive  desisn  for 
additions  to  the  buildings  of  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, originally  designed  by  the  celebrated 
Robert  Adam  [q.  v.],  and  in  the  same  rear 
erected  the  custom  house  at  Greenock,  and  the 
church  of  St.  John,  at  the  west  end  of  Princes 
Street,  Edinbuigh.    From  this  time  his  ca- 
reer was  one  of  uninterrupted  professional 
success.    He  divided  with  Playfair  the  beet 
architectural  works  of  the  time  in  Scotland, 
and  while  the  latter  probably  did  more  public 
and  monumental  work,  Bum  undoubtedly 
erected  more  and  larger  private  and  domes- 
tic buildings  than  any  individual  architect 
of  his  time.     Most  of  the  Scottish  and  a 
laige  number  of  the  English  aristocracy  were 
his  clients,  and  in  1844  ne  found  it  necessary 
to  remove  to  London,  leaving  his  Edinbvir^b 
;  business  in  charge  of  David  Bryce  [q.  v. J,  who 
'  had  become  his  partner  a  short  time  before. 
'  The  partnership  subsisted  for  about  six  7eere> 
after  which  Bum  ceased  practice  as  an  Edin- 
I  burgh  architect.  In  London  his  success  con- 
I  tinued  unbroken.  His  strength  imdoubtedly 
I  lay  in  domestic  architecture,  particularly 
in  the  internal  arrangement  of  nouses,  uid 
mansions  of  his  design  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  county  in  the  United  Kiiu^ 
dom.    Among  the  chief  of  these  are :   £1 
Scotland — Riccarton,   for  Sir  W.  Gibson- 
Craig  ;    Niddrie,  for  Colonel  Wauchope  ; 
T^nninghame,    for    the    Earl     of    ELad- 
dington ;     Ardgowan,    for     Sir     Michael 
Shaw  Stewart;   Buchanan  House,  for  the 
Duke  of  Montrose ;  Bowhill,  for  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch ;    and  FaUdaad  House,  for 
Mr.  TyndaU  Bruce.    In  England — Revesby 
Abbey  and  Stoke  Rockford  m  Lincolnshire, 
Lynford  Hall  in  Norfolk,  Fonthill  for  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster,  Sandon  Hall  for 
the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Knowsley  for  the 
Earl  of  Derbv,  and  Montagu  House,  White- 
hall, for  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  In  Ireland — 
Dartrey  in  county  Monaghan  for  the  Earl 
of   Dartrey,  and   Castlewellan   in    county 
Down  for  Earl  Annesley.    His  best-known 
public  works  are  St.  John's  Church,  the  New 
Club,  the  Melville  Monument,  John  Wat- 
son's Hospital,  the  Mumc  Hall,  and  altera- 
tions in  St.  Giles',  aU  in  Edinburgh.    For 
the  last  he  has  been  much  and  severely  cri- 
ticised.   But  while  the  somewhat  common- 
place building  which  he  substituted  for  the 
old  picturesque  exterior  of  the  church  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  regretted,  his  work,  such  as  it  is, 
was  not  behind  the  ideas  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture then  prevailing.    He  was  also  consult- 
ing government  ardiitect  for  Scotland,  and 
in  1866  was  one  of  the  three  judges  appointed 
by  the  government  to  deade  a  oompetitioa 
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among  the  foremost  London  architects  for  a 
design  for  the  foreign  and  war  offices,  the 
other  two  being  Proftssor  Cockerell  and  Mr. 
Fergusson,  autior  of  the  well-known  '  His- 
tory of  Architecture.'  To  his  conduct  in 
that  capacity  an  appreciative  tribute  is  paid 
by  Sir  GUbert  Scott  in  his  '  Life.'  Bum's 
personal  character  is  thus  described  by  his 
friend  Professor  Donaldson :  '  He  was  frank 
and  plain-epoken,  occasionally  even  to  rough- 
ness :  no  flatterer,  prudent  m  counsel,  and 
firm  in  his  opinion  when  once  formed.  He 
•was  a  man  or  the  hi^est  honour,  integrity, 
and  independence.'  Habitually  reticent  and 
desirous  of  avoiding  criticism,  to  which  he 
was  sensitive,  he  has  been  wrongly  accnsed 
of  selfishness  and  jealousy.  He  was  always 
ready  to  aid  lees  successful  professional 
brethren.  He  died  at  his  residence,  6  Strat- 
ton  Street,  Piccadilly,  on  15  Feb.  1870,  and 
was  buried  on  19  Feb.  m  Kensal  Green 
cemetery. 

[Boilder,  1870  and  1882.]  G.  W.  B. 

BTJBNABT,  ANDREW  (1784P-1812), 
divine  and  traveller,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Burnaby  of  Brampton  Manor 
Hoa8e,Hantingdon8hiTe,byHannah,daughter 
of  George  Beaumont  ofDarton,  Yorkshire.  His 
father  was  vicar  of  St.  Margaret's,  Leicester, 
rector  of  Asfordby  (where  his  eldest  son  was 
bom),  and  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln  (16  Sept. 
1737).  Andrew  was  admitted  into  West- 
minster School  in  1748,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  proceeded  thence  to  Queens  ColIege,Cam- 
bridge,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.A. 

g.7M)  and  MA.  (1757).  Li  1759  and  1760 
omaby  made  an  extended  tour  '  through  the 
middle  settlements  of  North  America,'  and 
afterwards  (1776)  published  an  account  of 
his  travels,  with '  Observations  on  the  State  of 
the  Colonies,'  which  reached  a  second  edition 
within  a  year  of  its  first  publication,  and  was 
rdasned  a  third  time  in  a  much  enlarged  form 
in  1798.  Bumaby's  work  indicates  close  ob- 
servation, bat  he  omits  all  reference  to  current 
politics.  About  1762  Burnaby  became  chap- 
tain  to  the  British  factory  at  Leghorn,  and 
in  the  absence  of  Sir  John  Dick,  the  English 
consul,  from  1764  discharged  the  functions 
of  the  consulate,  with  the  title  of  proconsul. 
He  resigned  the  post  about  1767.  During 
the  five  years  of  his  sojourn  in  Italj[  he  ex- 
plored all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  1766 
travelled  in  Corsica,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
wce  of  Paoli.  He  published  in  a  very  Cmited 
edition,  dated  1804,  an  account  of  the  tour, 
together  with  the  letters  that  Paoli  addressed 
to  him  between  1769  and  1802.  Li  1769, 
loon  after  his  return  from  l^ghom,  Burnaby 
wit  nomiaated  to  the  vicarage  of  Greenwich, 


and  in  1786  he  was  presented  to  the  aich- 
deaooniy  of  Leicester,  in  the  Lincoln  diocese. 
He  succeeded  to  large  paternal  estates  in 
Huntingdonshire  on  his  father's  death,  about 
1767 ;  but  Baggrave  Hall,  Leicestershire,  the 
inheritance  of  his  wife  Anna,  daughter  of 
John  Edwyn,  whom  he  married  20  Feb. 
1770,  was  his  favourite  place  of  residence.  He 
died  at  Blackheath  9  March  1812,  and  his 
wife  died  ten  days  later.  Arthur  Collins  de- 
scribes him  as  '  a  person  of  address  and  afiable 
behaviour'  (Nichols,  Lit.  Anecd.  viii.  894). 
He  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  The 
third  son  of  his  heir,  Edwyn  Andrew  Bur- 
naby, was  the  father  of  Frederick  Gnstavus 
Burnaby  [q.v.]  Burnaby  was  the  author 
of  many  published  sermons  and  charges.  A 
collective  edition  was  issued  in  1805. 

[Burke's  Landed  Gentry,  s.v.  'Burnaby  of  Bag- 
grave  Hall;'  Nichols's  Lit.  Anecd.  ix.  678-80; 
Gent.  Hag.,  1812,  pt.  L  801-2;  Welch's  Alumni 
Weetmonast.  p.  848.]  S.  L. 

BUBNABT,  CHARLES  (P)  {JL 1700- 

1703),  is  the  author  of  four  comedies.  The 
dedications  to  the  printed  editions  of  two  of 
his  plays  are  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  and 
Lord  Lome,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have 
been  on  terms  of  some  intimacy,  and  his 
prefaces  show  him  to  have  had  a  &ir  educa- 
tion and  to  have  been  a  man  about  town. 
He  is  first  mentioned  as  the  author  of  three 
plays,  and  as  a  'gentleman  of  the  Inner 
Temple,'  and  of  'a  university  education,' 
by  Giles  Jacob  in  the  'Poetical  Register' 
(1723).  This  information,  with  the  addi< 
tion  of  a  fourth  play,  is  given  in  the  list  ot 
dramatic  poets  amxed  to  Whincop's  '  Scan- 
derbeg.'  The  name  of  Charles  Burnaby  is  to 
be  found  at  neither  university  and  at  neither 
Temple.  In  the  'Athense  C^onienses'  (ed. 
Bliss),  iv.  482,  mention  is  made  of  a  Wil- 
liam Burnaby,  son  of  WDliam  Burnaby,  who 
was  bom  in  London,  became  a  commoner 
of  Merton  College,  Orford,  in  the  beginning 
of  1691,  spent  two  years  there,  and  went  to 
the  Middle  Temple.  With  another  writer, 
unnamed,  he  is  responsible  for  the  first  trans- 
lation of  the  '  Satyricon,'  &c.,  of  Petronius 
Arbiter,  published  in  London,  1694,  sm.Svo, 
the  year  following  the  appearance  in  Rotter- 
dam of  the  '  Satyricon  completed  from  the 
fictitious  manuscript  of  Belgrade.  As  none 
of  the  plays  attributed  to  Burnaby  bears  any 
name  of  author,  it  seems  possible  that  they 
are  the  work  of  William  Burnaby  rather 
than  of  Charles.  The  plays  assigned  to 
Burnaby,  all  of  them  comedies,  are  four  : 
1.  ' The  Reform'd  Wife,'  4to,  1700.  2.  'The 
Ladies'  Visiting  Day,'  4to,  1701 ;  reprinted 
with  the  addition  of  »  new  scene,  4to,  1708r 
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S. 'The Modi8hHu8b«nd,'4to,  1702.  4. 'Love 
Betiay'd,  or  the  Agree&ble  Disappomtment,' 
4to,  1702.  From  the  first  name^  which  was 
]^layed  at  Druiy  Lane  in  1700  and  waa  a 
iailure,  Colley  Gibber  borrowed  a  portion 
of  the  'Ladies'  Last  Stake.'  The  'Ladies' 
Visiting  Day,'  ^ven  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
in  1701,  was  withdrawn  after  one  representa- 
tion. It  owes  something  to  the  'Country 
Wife'  of  Wycherley,  and  was  imitated  by 
Gibber  in  the '  Double  Gallant'  Gonceming 
the  '  Modish  Husband,'  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1702,  Qildon,  in  nis '  Comparison  be- 
tween Two  Stages,'  speaks  contemptuously, 
expressing  his  satisfaction  that  'the  town 
has  damned  it'  (p.  197).  This,  however,  is 
a  fairly  amusing  comedy,  dealing,  like  other 
of  the  author's  plays,  with  the  intrigue  oi 
a  married  woman,  but  written  with  some 
smartness.  '  Love  Betray'd,'  played  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields  in  1703.  is  to  some  extent 
a  modernisation  of  the  'iSvelftb  Night.'  In 
one  of  his  dedications  Burnaby  assigns  as 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  his  comedies 
the  charge  of  indecency  which  was  broiight 
aminst  them.  This  might  well  be.  'The 
'Beform'd  Wife'  is  as  cynical  as  anything  in 
Wycherley.  Geneet  says  that  this  comedy 
was  printed  with  no  list  of  characters.  He 
must  have  been  misled  by  an  imperfect  copy. 
A  full  cast,  including  Wilks,  Johnson, 
Haines,  Mills,  Mrs.  £Lnight,  Mrs.  Rogers, 
and  Mrs.  Verbruggen,  and  confuting  some  of 
Qenest's  assumptions,  is  in  perfect  copies. 

[Downes's  Boadai  Anglicanns ;  Egertou's 
Theatrical  Bemembrancer ;  aathoritiea  ated.1 

J.K. 

BTJBNABT,  FREDERICK  QUSTA- 
VUS  (1842-1886),  traveller  and  soldier,  was 
bom  at  Bedford  on  3  Mareh  1842,  being  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Qustavus  Andrew  Burnaby 
of  Somersby  Hall,  Leicestershire,  and  canon 
of  Middleham  in  Yorkshire  (who  died  on 
15  July  1872),  by  Harriet,  sister  of  Mr. 
Henry  Villebois  of  Marham  House,  Norfolk 

£ho  died  in  1883).  He  was  educated  at 
dford  grammar  school  and  Harrow,  and 
afterwards  privately  in  Germany.  From 
Harrow  he  uimaelt  narrated  that  he  was 
nearly  expelled  for  sending  a  very  lively  ar- 
ticle against  '  fagging '  to  '  Punch,'  but  the 
Harrow  authorities  disclaim  any  knowledge 
of  this  incident,  and  the  only  article  (Punch, 
18  March  18d4)  which  could  be  the  one 
referred  to  must  at  any  rate  have  been 
largely  edited  by  Douglas  Jerrold.  At  Har- 
row he  was  distinguished  for  aptitude  in 
French,  and  in  Germany  he  became  master 
of  French,  German,  and  Italian.  He  had 
iadtiud  a  gift  for  languages,  acquiring  in 


later  life  a  very  good  knowledge  of  Spanish, 
and  Russian,  and  a  traveller's  acquaintance 
with  Turkish  and  Arabic.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen,  being  the  youngest  of  160  candi- 
dates, he  passed  his  examination  for  the 
army,  and  was  gazetted  a  comet  in  the 
3rd  regiment  of  cavalry  of  the  household 
brigade  in  1869.  He  became  successively 
lieutenant  in  1861,  captain  in  1866,  major 
in  1879,  lieutenant-colonel  in  1880,  and  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  regiment  in  1881, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death.  His  strength 
and  stature  were  enormous ;  he  stood  6  ft.  4  in. 
in  height,  was  46  in.  round  the  chest,  and 
must  nave  been,  when  young,  one  of  the 
stroiu^t  men  in  Europe.  Feats  of  his,  such 
as  using  a  dumbbell  of  1^  cwt.  and  carrying 
a  small  pony  under  his  arm,  seem  to  be  well 
authenticated.  But  in  his  passion  for  gym- 
nastics he  developed  his  muscular  system  at 
the  expense  of  his  vitality,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  travel  for  his  health.  Half  the 
year  being  practically  at  his  disposal  as 
leave,  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  hia  strong 
taste  for  adventure  by  extensive  and  daring 
travel.  He  visited  Central  and  South  Ame- 
rica early  in  his  military  life.  In  1868  he 
went  to  southern  Spain  and  Tangier,  con- 
tributing letters  to  '  Vanity  Fair '  of  a  boyish 
kind.  In  1870,  while  cholera  was  raging, 
he  went  to  Odessa,  vid  St,  Petersburg,  in- 
tending to  thoroughly  explore  south-eastern 
Russia,  but  was  recalled  by  news  of  hi« 
father's  illness.  In  1878,  when  General 
Kaufimann  was  beginning  his  invasion  of 
Khiva,  Burnaby  intended  to  have  gone  to 
CentralAsia.  and  started  on  his  journey;  but, 
falling  ill  of  typhoid  fever  in  Naples,  went 
to  Spain  to  restore  his  health,  and  there 
forc^  his  way  through  the  heart  of  the 
Carlist  rebel  Imes  by  Vittoria  into  France. 
In  the  following  year  he  went  as  corre- 
spondent of  the  'Times '  to  the  Carlist  camp, 
where  he  began  a  lasting  friendship  with  Don 
Carlos.  His  letters  to  the  'Times'  begin 
12  Aug.  1874,  and  go  on  till  October  at 
frequent  intervals.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
he  was  despatched  by  the  '  Times '  to  join 
Colonel  Gordon  in  the  Soudan,  with  whom 
he  penetrated  far  up  the  Nile  towards  the 
equator,  and  acquired  experience  which  after- 
wards proved  of  use  during  the  English  ope- 
rations of  1884.  His  letters  to  the  'Times ' 
are  of  dates  4  and  IS  Jan.  and  6  Feb.  1876. 
Accidentally  learning  in  Khartoum  that  the 
Russian  Government  had  refused  entrance 
to  Europeans  into  Central  Asia,  he  at  once 
decided  to  resume  his  former  design  of  going 
thither;  and,  after  spendiog  some  time  in 
preparations  and  methodical  study  of  the 
subject,  started  on  30  Nov.  1876.     He  tra- 
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relied  as  uBual  with  little  baggage  (only 
86  lbs.),  and  at  great  speed  cFOSsed  the  steppes 
unimpeded  by  the  Russian  officials.     The 
^^int^  was  unusually  severe,  and  he  suf- 
fered much  from  intense  cold  and  fi:ost-bite. 
He  succeeded  in  reaching  Ehiva,  fortunately 
going  there  without  passing  through  the  fort 
of  Petro-Alexandrovsk ;  but  before  he  could 
press  on  for  Bokhara  he  received  a  sununons 
Rtom  the  commandant  of  the  fort,  and  on 
going  thither  was  handed  a  telegram  from  the 
commander-in-clxlef,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
recalling  him  to  England.    The  Russian  go- 
remment  would  probably  have  stopped  hini 
at  the  frontier  had  he  endeavoured  to  reach 
KhiTa  from  the  south.    In  1874  Captaiu 
C.  M.  McGregor  was  turned  back  on  his 
way  to  Merv.   They  did  not  venture  to  stop 
an  KnglialnTiiin  travelling  through  European 
Buasia,  but  adopted  the  expe£ent  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  English  government.  Burnaby 
accordingly  returned,  and  wrote,  in  a  rather 
extravagant  style,  his '  Ride  to  Khiva,'  which 
at  once  became  highlv  popular.    In  a  year 
it  reached  its  elevenm  edition,  which  was 
published  in  1877 ;  it  was  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages,  and  a  new  edition 
appeared  in  1884.    The  '  ride,'  however,  was 
not  remarkable  for  its  dangers  or  difficulties 
of  exploration,  for  by  1876  the  Russians  had 
effectually  pacified  the  desert,  and  Messrs. 
Schuyler  and  McOahan  gave  Burnaby  in 
St.  Petersburg  full  information  about  routes. 
The  real  feat  was  the  ride  in  an  exceptionaDy 
hard  winter  across  the  three  hundred  miles  of 
steppe,  from  Kazala  to  Khiva.    Encouraged 
by  Ids  success  he  spent  his  winter  leave 
in  1876  in  a  five  months'  tour  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Armenia,  with  the  object  of  seeing  the 
Turks,  as  they  are,  away  from  European  in- 
fluences.    Having  read  up  the  subject  he 
pursued  a  route  from  Scutari  vid  Angora, 
Tokat,Sivas,ET8injian,  £rzeroum,Van,Khoi,  ' 
Bayezid  near  Moiut  Ararat,  Kara,  and  Ar- 
dahan  to  Batoum.  The  Russian  government 
watched  his  movements  to  Constantinople, 
and  there  losing  sight  of  him  disseminated 
photographs  of  him  along  the  frontier,  and 
gave  mstructions  that  the  original,    '  un 
ennemi  acbam6'  of  Russia,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  cross  it,  should  be  turned  back, 
(hi  his  return  he  published  his  '  On  Horse- 
back through  Asia  Minor,'  which  passed 
through  seven  editions  ;  2,600/.  was  paid 
him  as  a  first  instalment  for  this  book.    It 
is  a  more  important  book  than  the  '  Ride  to 
Khiva,'  with  some  useful  military  appendices, 
bat  is  conversational  in  tone  and  deiaced  by 
extreme   anti-Russian   sentiments.     Being 
uaious  to  see  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  he 
joined  General  Baker  at  Adrianople  in  No- 


vember 1877,  nominally  as  the  agent  of  tho 
StafiTord  House  committee.  Actually,  how- 
ever, he  was  frequently  under  fire,  and  at 
the  fight  of  Tashkesan  on  81  Dec.  he  com- 
manded the  fifth  Turkish  brigade.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  poison  him.  General 
Baker,  and  Shakir  Bey  by  a  Bulgarian  acolyte 
at  the  house  of  the  Greek  Archbishop  of 
Gumurdjina,  which  failed.  His  great  desire, 
which  he  did  not  accomplish,  was  to  have 
crossed  the  Balkans  and  have  slipped  through 
the  Russian  lines  into  Plevna.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  took  to  politics  in  the  same 
spirit  of  adventure  as  hehad  travelled,profess- 
ing  extreme  conservative  and  philo-Turkish 
views,  and  advocating  protection,  purchase  of 
commissions  in  the  army,  and  military  law  for 
Ireland.  He  was  invited  on  5  June  1878  by 
the  Birmingham  Conservative  Association  to 
contest  Birmingham,  and  after  many  stormy 
meetings  and  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone about  the  letter's  use  of  phrases  attri- 
buted to  him  by  Burnaby,  the  election  of 
1880  resulted  in  his  defeat,  though  he  polled 
a  large  number  of  votes.  He  continued, 
however,  to  interest  himself  in  politics,  and 
on  28  July  1884,  at  the  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associa- 
tions, was  elected  third  on  the  list  of  the 
council.  He  was  now  approaching  the  period 
of  compulsory  retirement  from  the  army, 
and  was  severely  attacked  with  heart  and 
lung  disease.  In  1882  he  was  much  disap- 
pointed that  he  did  not  receive  the  command 
of  the  detachment  of  the  Blues  which  went 
to  Egypt.  However,  on  10  Jan.  1884,  he 
started  without  leave  for  Egypt  as  a  volun- 
teer, joined  General  Baker  at  Suakim,  and 
commanded  a  detatchment  at  Trinkitat.  He 
served  also  with  the  intelligence  department 
imder  General  Graham,  and  on  21  Feb.  was 
wounded  at  El  Teb,  where  he  did  so  much 
execution, '  clearing  out  a  stone  building  with 
his  double-barrellea  shot-g^un,'  as  toprovoke 
an  indignant  interpellation  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  For  this  service  the  Khedive 
gave  him  the  Soudan  medal  and  clasp  and 
the  Khedivial  star.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
join  the  Khartoum  relief  expedition,  having 
designed,  in  case  no  expedition  had  gone 
out,  to  penetrate  to  Khartoum  himself;  but 
knowing  that  if  his  design  became  known 
he  would  be  forbidden  from  headquarters,  he 
gave  out  that  he  was  going  to  Becnuanalaiid, 
and  with  ^eat  secrecy  and  despatch  made 
his  way  to  Korti,  which  he  reached  on  9  Jan. 
1886.  He  was  sent  up  in  charge  of  a  convoy 
to  Gadkul,  and  joined  the  intelligence  de- 
partment. On  the  17th,  at  Abu  Klea,  he 
was  in  command  of  the  left  rear  of  the 
square,  performing  a  brigadier-general's  duty, 
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and  while  raUyinf  his  men  traa  killed  by  a 
.spear-wound  in  tue  throat.  It  was  said,  out 
perhaps  without  foundation,  that  he  was  the 
cause  of  the  great  hazard  in  which  at  one 
time  the  square  was  placed,  by  incautiously 
and  impetuously  calling  on  the  '  heavies '  to 
charge.  It  was  also  said  that  Sir  Herbert 
Stewart  named  him  as  first  in  command  in 
the  event  of  his  own  death,  but  this  has  not 
been  confirmed. 

Besides  his  travels  Bumaby  published  a 
lecture  on  'Practical  Instruction  of  Staff 
Officers  in  Foreign  Armies,'  delivered  on 
8  July  1872,  and  was  keenly  interested  in 
the  development  of  military  baUooning.  He 
had  made  nineteen  balloon  ascents,  often 
alone,  and  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  Aeronautical  Society.  His  first  ascent 
was  with  M.  Oodard  in  aMontgolfier  balloon, 
in  July  1864.  He  was  once  m  a  balloon  of 
novel  form,  which  burst  in  mid  air,  but  acting 
as  a  parachute  fortunately  broke  his  descent; 
and  prompted  by  the  failure  of  "Wright,  the 
aeronaut,  ne  attempted,  on  28  March  1882, 
to  cross  the  Channel  alone  in  the  balloon 
Eclipse  irom  Dover,  and  succeeded  after  con- 
siderable perils  and  an  ascent  to  the  height 
of  10,000  feet.  He  landed  at  the  Ch&teau  do 
Montigny,  Envermeu,  Normandy.  He  pub- 
lished an  account  of  this  under  the  title  '  A 
Ride  across  the  Channel.'  He  ako  left  the 
manoscript  of  a  political  novel  after  liis  death. 
Though  alter  his  quarrel  in  1882  with  General 
Owen  Williams,  which  nearly  led  to  a  sen- 
sational libel  suit,  he  lived  much  alone,  he 
was  very  popular  in  London  and  Paris.  He 
was  a  good  disciplinarian  and  a  humorous 
8peaker;  his  voice  was  thin  and  piercing, 
his  features  Jewish  and  Italian,  and  his  uu- 
Knglish  appearance  led  him  to  resist  attempts 
to  procure  portraits  of  him.  He  married,  on 
26  June  1879,  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of 
Sir  St.  Vincent  Hawkins  Whitshed,  hart.,  of 
Eilloncarrick,  coun^  Wicklow,  who  has 
written  '  The  High  Alps  in  "Winter,'  a  plea 
from  personal  experience  for  Alpine  moun- 
taineering in  winter,  and  by  her  had  one  son. 
He  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Somerby, 
Leicestershire.  A  window  to  his  memoiy 
has  been  placed  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Bed- 
ford, and  an  obelisk  with  a  medallion  por- 
trait in  St.  Philip's  churchyard,  Birmingham. 

[Ware  and  Mann's  Life  and  Times  of  Colonel 
Bamaby;  Mann's  Life  of  Bnmaby,  1883;  Life 
and  Adventures  of  Burnaby,  1886;  Morning  Post, 
21  Jan.  1885;  Manchester  Courier,  3  Nov.  1885.1 

J.  A.  H. 

BUKJKABD,     NEVILL    NORTHEY 

S  1818-1878),  sculptor,  was  the  son  of  Oeorae 
Juroard,  a  mason,  and  June,  his  wife.    He 


was  bom  at  Altemun  in  Oomwall  in  1818, 
and  baptised  in  that  parish  on  1  Nov.  in  that 
year.    He  was  brought  up  by  his  father  as 
a  mason,  and  at  a  very  early  age  he  showed 
remarkable  facilities  for  carving  in  stone.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  carved  in  slate  the 
group  of  the  '  Laocoon,'  which  he  sent  in 
18S6  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Corn- 
wall Polytechnic  Society  at  Falmouth.  This 
carving  m  bas-relief,  executed  in  an  obscure 
village,  without  instruction — his  only  pat- 
tern Deing  a  woodcut  in  one  of  the  numbers 
of  the  '  Penny  Magazine,'  and  his  tools  even 
being  of  his  own  making — was  considered 
so  very  remarkable  a  production,  that  the 
'  society  awarded  Burnard  their  first  silver 
^  medal.    Again  in  1841  another  silver  medal 
:  was  given  to  this  youthful  sculptor  for  three 
!  medtulion  portraits.     Sir  Charles  Lemon, 
hart.,  M.P.,  who  was  for  many  years  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society, 
;  took  considerable  interest  in  the  progress  of 
this  young  man,  and  specially  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  of  Chantrey,  who  secured 
.  for  him  employment  as  a  carver  in  one  of 
,  the    most    celebrated  ateliers  in  London. 
!  Throughthesolicitation  of  SirCharles Lemon 
the  queen  was  pleased  to  allow  Burnard 
access  to  Buckingham  Palace  to  model  a  buBt 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Cornwall.    During  the 
progress  of  the  modelling  her  majesty  did  the 
artist  the  honour  of  inspecting  the  work  and 
expressingherapprovalofthelikeness.  Again, 
!  on  the  completion  of  the  bust  in  marble,  the 
queen  was  pleased  to  direct  that  it  should  be 
exhibited  at  the  society's  annual  exhibition  in 
I  Cornwall.   The  cost  of  this  marble  bust  of  tho 
Prince  of  Wales  was  met  by  a  fund  subscribed 
in  Cornwall,  and  when  placed  in  the  Poly- 
technic Hall  in  Falmouth,  the  opinion  unani- 
mously expressed  was,  that  it  amply  sustained 
the  early  expectation  which  had  been  formed 
of  the  artistes  excellence. 

This  fairly  launched  Burnard  in  the  world 
of  art,  and  his  remarkable  powers  as  a  carver 
in  marble  secured  him  employment  in  the 
studios  of  some  of  the  first  sculptors  of  the 
day.  Among  others  may  be  named  Bailey, 
Marshall,  and  Foley,  who  highly  appreciated 
his  powers. 

On  the  return  of  Richard  Lander  from 
Africa,  after  having  traced  the  course  of  the 
Niger,  Burnard  was  employed  to  execute  the 
statue  for  the  column  erected  in  his  honour 
at  Truro.  His  only  other  public  work  was  ' 
the  statue  of '  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  Corn-law 
Rhymer,'  which  stands  in  the  market-place 
of  Sheffield.  Burnard  executed  many  por- 
trait-busts of  men  of  eminence,  the  best- 
known  works  being  marble  busts  of  General 
Oough,  of  Professor  John  Couch  Adams,  th? 
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liscoverer  of  the  planet  Neptime^  of  Professor 
Bdward  Forbes— of  whicu  copies  are  to  be 
band  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  in  the  Museum 
)f  Practical  Q«dlogj — and  of  William  MaJke- 
jeace  Thackeray,  Wnich  Bunmrd  gave  to  the 
Plymouth  Library,  where  it  now  stands, 
lutaide  the  doors  01  the  Cottonian  Museum, 
imong  other  works  of  much  value.  He  ex- 
libited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  years 
1855, 1858, 1866,  and  1867.  Gifted  as  Bup- 
lard  was,  he  failed  to  secure  for  himself  the 
)osition  which  his  genius  appeared  to  have 
appointed  for  him.  The  latter  portion  of  his 
ife  was  a  struggle  withdiflBcuTties.  He  lost 
lis  friends  through  ici^:alarities,  which  made 
lilm  a  most  amusing  companion,  but  which 
led  him  to  fail  in  completing  his  engagements, 
and  finally  he  died  in  the  infirmary  at  Red- 
ruth in  Cornwall,  on  27  Nov.  1878, 

[Reports  of  the  Boyal  Comwall  Polytechnic 
Joeiety ;  Fox's  Historical  Synopsis  of  the  Foly- 
«dmie  Society ;  Academy,  xir.  649, 1 878 ;  per- 
lonal  knmriedge.]  B.  H-r. 

BUBIfE  or  BOURN,  NICOL  (/.  1581), 
euntroTersialiat,  published  in  1681,  at  Paris, 
1  volume  which  supplies  the  main  particu- 
lars (rf  his  life  whicn  are  now  known.  This 
work  is  entitled  '  The  Dispvtation  concern- 
ing the  Controversit  Headdis  of  Religion, 
haldin  in  the  Realme  of  Scotland,  the  yeir 
rjf  God  ane  thousand  iyue  hundreth  four  scoir 
yeiris,  betuix  the  pretendit  ministers  of  the 
deformed  Mrk  in  Scotland  and  Nicol  Burne, 
Professor  of  Philoeophie  in  8.  Leonardis  Col- 
lege, in  the  citie  of  Sanctandrois,  brocht  up 
from  his  tender  eage  in  the  peruersit  sect  of 
the  Calvinistis  and  nou,  be  ane  special  grace 
of  God,  ane  member  of  the  halie  catholic 
tdrk,  Dedicat  to  his  Souerane  the  Ki^gis  M. 
of  Scotland,  King  James  the  Saxt.'  There  is 
t  copy  of  the  book  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
a  copy  was  sold  at  the  Rev.  FuUer  Russell's 
tale  on  20  June  1886  for  26/.  In  the  epistle 
to  the  leader  Borne  states  that  he  was 
lirought  up  from  his  youth  in  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines,  and  followed  them  with  equal 
affection  and  zeal  until '  the  time  it  pleased 
God  through  reiding  of  sum  catholik  ory- 
tharis  to  illuminate  my  hairt.'  He  declared 
to '  a  minister  called  Smeton,  in  Paisley,'  his 
desire  to  defend  the  catholic  doctrines  before 
the  general  assembly  of  Scotland,  express- 
ing Us  willingness  to  suffer  punishment  un- 
less he  performed  that  which  he  '  had  tane 
in  hand  ; '  but  Smeton,  after  admitting  the 
reasonableness  of  his  proposal,  proceeded, 
without  any  warning,  to  ezcomm  unicate  him, 
upon  which  he  was  apprehended  and  confined 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  whence  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  Tolbooth,  Edinburgh.   Here 


he  remained  from  16  Oct.  1680  till  the  last 
day  of  the  ensuing  January.  He  complains  of 
his  treatment  in  the  Tolbooth,  and  especially 
of  the  removal  of  a  purse  which  he  had  hung 
out  of  the  window  to  obtain  alms.  The  re- 
gister of  the  privy  cotmcil  of  Scotland  con- 
tains an  entry  on  29  Jan.  of  a  '  caution  in 
500/.  by  AnMew  Burne,  in  Leith,  for  Mr. 
Nicoll  Burne,  that  he  shall,  within  a  month 
hence,  depart  this  realm,  and  in  the  mean 
time  do  nothing  in  prejudice  of  the  present 
reh^oun  presentlie  professit,'  George  Burne 
in  Qogai,  brother  of  Nicol,  being  cautioner 
in  rehe£  The  work  of  Burne  repeats  some 
outrageous  calumnies  against  Knox,  and  also 
against  the  foreign  reformers,  the  assertion 
being  even  gravely  made  that  Luther  was 
begotten  of  the  devil  as  to  his  carnal  as  well 
as  to  his  spiritual  generation. 

[Work  as  above;  Register  of  the  Privy  Conneil 
of  Scotland,  iii.  328,  365 ;  Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit.] 

T.F.H. 

BURNE,  ROBERT  (1766  P-1826),  gene- 
ral, entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the 
86th  regiment  in  1773,  and  remained  with 
that  regiment  imtil  1811.  In  1788  he  went 
to  India  with  the  regiment.    In  1784  he  was 

Sromoted  captain,  and  commanded  the  grena- 
iers  of  the  36th  regiment  throughout  the 
campaigns  of  1784-6  against  Tippoo  Sultan. 
He  served  at  Sattimungulum,  at  Showers, 
and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Bangalore, 
the  storming  of  the  hUl  fortress  of  Nundy- 
droog,  and  the  siege  of  Seringapatam.  in 
1793  he  was  conspicuous  at  the  siege  of 
Pondicherry,  and  was  promoted  brevet-mwor 
in  consequence  on  1  March  1794,  and  in  1796 
he  purchased  a  majority  in  the  regiment.  In 
1798  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  by 
brevet,  and  the  same  year  the  officers  and 
headquarters  of  the  regiment  returned  to 
England.  On  reaching  England  in  1799  he 
became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  S6th.  In 
1 800  he  accompanied  the  regiment  to  Minorca, 
and  went  on  leave  for  his  health  in  1801,  the 
first  occasion  for  twenty-eu;ht  years  on  which 
he  had  left  his  regiment.  In  1802  he  rejoined 
it  in  Ireland,  served  in  the  expedition  to 
Hanover  in  1805,  and  in  the  attack  on  Buenos 
Ayres  on  5  July  1807,  where  his  services  so 
impressed  his  brother  officers  that  he  was 
presented  by  them  with  a  sword  of  honour 
and  120  guineas.  In  April  1808  he  was  pro- 
moted colonel,  and  in  July  accompanied  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  to  Portugal.  Burne,  after 
doing  good  service  at  Roli^a,  received  special 
notice  in  Wellesley's  report  to  Sir  Harry 
Burrard  on  the  battle  of  Vimeiro  (  Welling- 
ton Detpatchet,  iii.  92).  Sir  Arthur  also 
wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh:  '  You  will  see  in 
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my  despatch  that  I  haye  mentioned  Colonel 
Bums  of  the  36th  regiment  in  a  very  par- 
ticular manner ;  and  I  assure  you  that  there 
is  nothing  that  will  give  me  so  much  satis- 
faction as  to  learn  that  something  has  heen 
done  for  this  old  and  meritorious  soldier. 
The  S6th  regiment  are  an  example  to  this 
army '  Ub.  95).  Bume,  in  consequence,  re- 
ceived the  government  of  Carlisle.  He  re- 
mained in  the  Peninsula  after  Sir  Arthur 
^V'elle8ley  went  home,  and  served  under  Sir 
.lohn  Moore  in  the  retreat  to  Corunua  and  in 
the  buttle.  In  1809  Bume  commanded  the 
36th  at  the  capture  of  Flushing,  and  was 
made  a  colonel  on  the  staff  until  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  island.  In  1811  he  was  made 
major-general,  and  sent  out  to  the  Peninsula. 
He  was  posted  to  the  command  of  a  brisrade 
in  the  6th  division,  with  which  he  was jpre^i.  at 
at  the  battle  of  Fuentes  de'Onoro.  But  his 
long  service  in  India  and  the  hardships  ot 
the  Conmna  retreat  had  told  upon  his  hmtlth, 
and  he  had  to  return  to  England,  where  he 
commanded  the  camp  at  Lichfield  from  1812 
to  1813,  and  at  Nottingham  from  1813  to 
1814.  When  rewards  were  liberally  heaped 
on  the  Peninsula  officers  in  1814,  Major- 
general  Bume  was  completely  passed  over, 
but  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-general  on 
19  July  1821,  and  died  at  Berkeley  Cottage, 
Stanmore,  on  16  June  1825. 
[Eoyal  Military  Calendar.]  H.  M.  8. 

BURNELL,  ARTHUR  COKE  (1840- 
1882),  a  very  eminent  Sanskrit  scholar,  and 
a  high  authority  on  the  language  and  lite- 
rature of  Southem  India,  was  bom  at  St. 
Briavels,  Oloucestershire,  in  1840,  and  wns 
the  eldest  son  of  Arthur  Burnell,  of  the 
East  India  Company's  marine  service,  and 
grand-nephew  of  Sir  W-  Coke,  chief  justice 
of  Ceylon.  He  was  sent  successively  to 
Bedford  and  King^  Colleges.  At  the  last 
he  met  Professor  FausboU,  of  Copenhagen, 
who  seems  to  have  turned  towards  Indian 
studies  a  mind  that  had  early  ervinced  a 
keen  enjoyment  of  linguistic  science.  This 
taste  was  also  stimulated  by  intercourse  with 
Gleorge  Borrow.  In  1857  he  passed  the  In- 
dian civil  service  examination,  and  after  a 
course  of  Sanskrit  (under  Goldstucker)  and 
Telugu,  in  which  he  passed  with  credit  at  the 
final  examination,  he  went  to  Madras  in  1860. 
In  the  Malabar,  Tanjore,  Ohiogleput,  Cud- 
dapa,  and  Nellore  districts,  where  he  suc- 
cessively filled  the  usual  subordinate  offices 
of  the  civil  administration,  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  or  copying  Sanskrit  ma- 
nuscripts, and  thus  formed  a  splendid  col- 
lection. In  1868  he  was  compelled  to  return 
on  sick  leave,  and  travelled  through  Arabia, 


Egypt,  and  Nubia.    "While  in  England  he 
pubbshed  (1869)  '  Catalogue  of  a  Collection 
of  Sanskrit  MSS.  by  A.  C.  Bumell,  part  i. 
Vedic  MSS.,'  and  then  presented  the  whole 
(360  in  number^  to  the  India  Librair.     Re- 
turning to  India,  he  served  successiTely  at 
I  Mangalore  and  at  Tanjore  as  judge.      His 
I  greatest  work  is  the  'Classified  Index  to  the 
I  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Palace  at  Tanjore,' 
I  printed  for  the  Madras  government  in  1880. 
I  It  represents  an  enormous  amount  of  labour 
and  learning,  and  afibrds  a  kind  of  conspectus 
j  of  the  Sansfarit  literature  of  Southem  India. 
'  The  mere  arranging  and  classifying,'  says 
Dr.  Host,  '  of  such  a  vast  number  of  manu- 
scripts— ^most  of  them  written  on  palm-leaf 
!  and  in  the  various  sets  of  characters  used 
for  writing  Sanskrit  in  South  India — must 
have  been  a  work  of  untold  labour,  which 
no  other  Sanskrit  scholar  could  so  sttcoeB»- 
fullyhave  accomplished.' 

Bumell  also  did  for  South  Indian  writing 
what  Prinsep  had  attempted  forty  years  be- 
fore for  the  pabeography  of  the  north,  and  hia 
'Handbook  of  South  Indian  Palseography,' 
1874,  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in 
1878,  is  a  standard  work,  and  deservedly  won 
for  him  the  honorary  doctor's  degree  of  the 
university  of  Strasburg.  It  opens,  as  Pro£ 
Max  Miiller  bos  said,  'an  avenue  through 
one  of  the  thickest  and  darkest  jungles  of 
Indian  archaeology,  and  is  so  full  of  docu- 
mentary evidence,  that  it  will  long  remain 
indispensable  to  every  student  of  Lidian 
literature.' 

Among  his  other  works  (most  of  which 
were  printed  at  Mangalore)  were  (1)  a  trans- 
lation of  the  section  on  inheritance  from 
Madhava's  'Commentary  on  the  Par&jara> 
smriti,'  1868 :  (2)  '  The  Law  of  Partition  and 
Succession,  from  the  manuscript  Sanskrit 
text  of  Varadar&ja'sVyavaharaninjava.'  '  The 
spirited  preface  to  this  work,'  says  t)r.  Host, 
'  shows  how  deeply  he  had  grasped  the  very 
essence  of  Hindft  law,  how  well  versed  b'u 
was  in  its  extensive  literature;'  (3).Thetext 
and  translation  of  a  brief  summary  of  BQndft 
law  of  inherit.ance  and  partition,  1875,  in 
the  preface  to  which  he  animadverted  severely 
upon  the  character  of  the  then  current  Eng- 
lish manuals  on  Hindft  law.  Between  1873 
and  1878  he  brought  out  a  series  of  five 
S^maveda-Brfthmapas,  without  translations, 
but  with  the  commentary  of  S&yana,  indice)!, 
and  elaborate  introductory  essays  of  the 
greatest  value,  especially  that  to  the  Vamja- 
brfthmana,  which  gives  a  full  account  of 
S&yana's  literary  lire.  These  were  followed, 
in  1879,  by  one  of  the  SitmaTeda-Prati^&khyas, 
also  with  an  essay.  In  1878  he  published  an 
extract,  with  translation,  of  the '  Talavak&ra,' 
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omt  of  tJi0  Br&hiiHiQas,  m  a  specimen  of  its  1ft- 
geadarr  lore.    He  alao  iMsed,  in  a  succession 
at  small  pamphlets  (1878-8), '  Specimens  of 
Sottth  Tnnian  Dialects ; '  and  an  edition,  ^e- 
Mnd  firam  the  author's  own  manuscript,  of 
BsBchi's  oelebrated  work  on  High  Tamil  and 
oo  Tamil  poe^  and  rhetoric,  which  bears  the 
titla  '  CSavis  Humaniorum  litterarum  Subli- 
mioria  Tamolici  Idiomatis '  Q876).   Another 
w«iik,'llie  Aindra  School  of  Sanskrit  €bam- 
■MoiaiK'  (1876)  '  propounded  a  new  theory 
<M  the  deivelopment  of  grammatical  science 
niUik,  'which,  if  it  has  not  met  with  gene- 
ral aeeeptaaoe,  has  at  all  events  set  scholars 
rtsilriiig  and  working  in  a  new  direction ' 
(Max.  Mvu-bb).    Many  mmoi  communica- 
tMBB  were  also  addressed  to  the  'Indian 
AatiijasrT.' 

BinneU's  health  had  from  childhood  nerer 
basB  strong,  and  his  excessive  exertions,  ex- 
tended OTBor  many  Tears,  in  trying  to  combine 
heavy  official  work  with  studious  laboiir  in 
the  most  exhausting  of  Indian  cUmatee,  broke 
him  down.  He  had  gone  through  a  severe 
attack  of  diolera,  followed  at  a  later  date 
by  partial  paralysis,  before  his  last  return 
to  Borope  m  1880,  and  he  suffered  besides 
b(HB  other  constitutional  disease;  yet  he  had 
so  &r  reoovered  that  his  friends  began  to 
koM  that,  though  severe  labour  and  return 
to  India  were  wike  out  of  the  question,  he 
nusht  still  complete  some  of  the  work  that 
iMiiad  begim.  His  last  two  winters  were 
a]Hnt  St  San  Remo.  He  returned  from  Italy 
m  tbe  early  sommer  of  1883,  and  while  stay- 
mg  at  Us  Brother's  house  at  West  Stratton, 
HamBshire,  was  struck  with  a  chill,  which 
Wought  on  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  He 
died  there  on  12  Oct.,  and  was  buried  in 
Midbeldever  churchyard. 

Of  works  left  by  Bumell  unfinished  two 
have  since  been  published:  1.  'A  Translation 
of  4e  Ordinances  of  Manu.'  Of  this  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  introduction  and  one  half 
of  the  translation  were  done.  The  work  has 
aiaee  been  completed  bran  American  scholar. 
Dr.  E.W.  Hopkins,  and  pnblished  by  Triibner 
ft  Go.  (Oriental  Series,  1886).  2.  A  reprint 
Off  the  old  English  version  of  Linschoten's 
'East  Indies,*  with  interesting  notes.  Of 
this  (me  half  was  done  and  in  type.  It  was 
completed  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Tiele  of  Utrecht,  and 
iHoed  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  (2  vols.  8vo, 
1686).  Another  work,  undertaken  jointly 
witii  OoloBel  Yule,  had  been  the  occasions, 
eeeapation  of  both  tea  many  years,  and  Bur- 
■dl's  part  in  it  was  nearly  completed.  It 
appeared  in  1866  (new  edit.  1903)  as  '  Hob- 
Ms  JobeOD,  being  a  glossary  of  Anglo-Indian 
nUoqnial  words  and  phrajes.'  A  portrait 
<f  BoBull  is  at  p.  xuL  During  uie  last 
VOL.  m. 


years  of  his  life  Bumell  took  great  interest 
m  the  history  and  literature  of  Portuguese 
India,  and  he  had  collected  many  valuable 
books  on  the  subject,  which  would  proba- 
bly (had  life  been  granted)  have  formed  the 
foundation  of  interesting  work.  Prelimi- 
nary labours  of  love  in  this  connection  were 
a  '  Tentative  List  of  Books  and  some  MSS. 
relating  to  the  History  of  the  Portuguese  in 
India  Proper '  f  Mangalore,  1880) ;  and  a  re- 
print (like  the  last,  for  a  few  friends  only)  in 
a  very  handsome  form,  with  preface  and  notes, 
of  an  excessively  rare  and  curious  Italian  ver- 
sion of  King  Emanuel  of  Portugal's  letter  to 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  giving  an  account  of  the 
voyages  and  conquests  in  the  East  Indies 
between  1600  and  1606,  originally  printed  at 
Rome  in  the  latter  year. 

Bumell,  in  addition  to  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  Sanskrit  and  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  vernaculars  of  Southern  India,  had 
some  knowledge  of  Tibetan  (which  he  had 
studied  with  &e  late  Mr.  Jfischke  when  a 
fellow-passenger  from  India  in  1868),  of 
Araluc  (the  oriental  language  in  which  he 
passed  m  the  competitive  examination  for 
the  civil  service),  of  Kawi,  Javanese,  and 
Coptic.  Pali  had  been  an  eager  object  of 
study  before  he  went  to  India,  and  perhaps 
for  some  time  there  also.  But  he  soon  left 
\  it.  BQs  collectanea  on  Pali  are  all  of  early 
date.  His  latest  love  in  study  was  given  to 
the  Italian  writers  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
especially  to  Cardinal  P.  Bembo,  his  intense 
a<umration  of  whom  did  not  meet  with  much 
appreciation  among  his  correspondents  either 
in  England  or  in  Italy.  He  was  a  lover  of 
books  of  every  Mud,  reading  largely,  col- 
lecting largely,  spending  hirgely  upon  them, 
and  lending  them  libmJly.  The  circle  of 
his  intimates  was  not  lar^,  but  where  he 
gave  his  friendship  it  was  given  very  heartily 
and  generously.  Nothing  could  exceed  'his 
helpnilness  and  liberality  to  other  students. 
Numerous  as  were  the  applications  made  to 
him  for  manuscripts,  or  for  information  of 
many  kinds,  he  always  tried  to  satisfy  them 
to  the  best  of  his  abiUt^,  and  without  regard 
to  expense.  He  would  make  a  long  journey 
to  enable  him  to  answer  a  question  of  geogra- 
phical identification ;  he  would  send  home 
manuscripts  to  scholars  in  need  of  them, 
and  accept  no  payment;  books  and  series 
of  phot(^raphs  were  often  sent  in  the  same 
&8hion.  After  the  presentation  of  his  own 
manuscripts  to  the  India  Librarv  in  1870, 
he  recommenced  collecting  on  his  return 
to  India,  and  had  gatherea  about  860  more. 
These  were  purchased  from  his  heirs  by  the 
secretary  of  stato  in  council  for  the  same 
library. 
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[Dr.  Roet  in  the  Atheneum,  Ko.  2870 ;  Fiof. 
Uax  Mailer  in  the  Academy,  No.  (46 ;  CoL  Yule 
in  the  Time*,  20  Oct.  1882.]  a  lu-P. 

BTJBNETX,  EDWARD  (A  1642), pro- 
feasor  of  G^reek  at  Rostock,  publiBhed  in  1642 
an  '  £pitome  of  Dialectics  written  in  Latin 
for  the  uM  of  the  Rostock  students.  He  also 
•wrote  some  commendatory  verges  prefixed 
to  the  '  nravniivrTtmy,  or  Poore  Man's  Li- 
brarie  of  William  Alley,  bishop  of  Exeter,' 
1666.  Bumell  probably  had  leffc  Rostock 
before  1660,  as  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  'Scripta  in  Academia  Rostochiensi  pub- 
lice  proposita,'  1560-7.  An  Edward  Bur- 
nel  was  one  of  the  six  preachers  of  Canter- 
buy  Cathedral  in  1660.  He  was  probably 
the  same  as  the  preacher  '  Thomas  Bumel ' 
in  1666,  and  may  have  been  the  Rostock 
professor. 

[Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit.  US ;  Alley's  nratxa/tv- 
mer;  Strype's  Hemorials,  m.  i.  478:  Life  of 
Abp.  Parker,  i.  144.]  W.  H. 

BUBNEU^  HENRY  (J.  1641),  dra^ 
matiat,  belongs  to  the  Anglo-Irish  family  of 
Bnmeil,  whiui  acouired  considerable  estates 
in  Leinster;  members  of  it  held  offices  at 
Dublin  as  judges  and  legal  officials  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Henry 
Bumell  appears  to  have  been  the  son  and 
heir  of  Clmstopher  Bumell  of  Oastleknock, 
near  Dublin,  and  to  have  married  Frances, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Dillon,  earl  of  Ros- 
common. The  only  known  production  of 
Bnmeil  is  that  printed  at  Dublin  in  1641 
under  the  following  title :  '  Landgartha,  a 
tragi-comedy,  as  it  was  presented  in  the  new 
theater  in  Dublin,  with  good  applause,  being 
an  ancient  story.  Written  by  H.  B.'  'Land- 
gartha'is  stated  to  have  been  first  acted,  'with 
the  allowance  of  the  master  of  the  Revels,'  on 
St.  Patrick's  day,  1639,  at  tiie  theatre  then  re- 
cently established  at  Dublin  by  John  Ogilby, 
and  with  which  James  Shirley,  the  dramatist, 
had  been  for  a  time  connected.  Among '  the 
persons  of  theplay '  were '  Prollo,  king  of  S  we- 
land  and  conqueror  of  Norway;  Landgartha, 
a  Norw^nan  lady ;  Scania,  sister  to  Land- 
gartha; Fatyma,  cousin  to  Landgartha  and 
Scania;  Marfisa,  a  humorous  gentlewoman, 
coDBin  to  Fatyma;  Reyner,  King  of  Den- 
marke;  and  Hubba,  an  humorous  merry 
Danish  captaine.'  The  prologue  to  'Land- 
gartha '  was  '  delivered  by  an  Amazon,  with 
a  battle-axe  in  her  hand.'  The  epilogue  to 
'  Landf^ha'  was  also  spoken  by  the  Ama- 
son  '  with  her  sword  and  belt  in  her  hand.' 
From  the  proloene  it  seems  that  Bumell  had 
previously  produced  a  play  which  was  un- 
&vourablv  received,  but  the  name  of  it  is  not 
mentioned.    The  epilogue  contains  a  state- 


ment that  the  tragi-eomedy  of '  Landgarth*' 
was  composed  by  Bumell '  inth  the  expense 
of  less  than  two  months'  time.'  Of  the  com- 
mendatory verses  in  Latin  prefixed  to '  Land- 
gartha '  some  were  by  Bumell's  son.  LiAea 
were  also  addressed  in  English  by  an  anony- 
mous author,  in  which  the  writer  mentions 
that  although  Bumell  had  never  been  in 
England,  he  was  'far  more  like'  to  Ben 
Jonson  than  they  '  that  laid  claim  as  heirs ' 
to  that  author.  In  reply  to  critics  of '  Land- 
gartha,' Bumell  wrote  that '  a  tragi-«omedy 
should  neither  end  comically  or  tragically, 
but  betwixt  both.'  '  To  the  rest  of  babblets,' 
he  added, '  I  despise  any  answer.'  Bumell 
was  a  member  of  the  Irish  confederation  es- 
'  tablished  in  1642,  but  the  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  do  not  appear  to  have  been  z»> 
corded. 

[Gifford's  Works  of  Ben  Jonwrn,  I8I6 ;  Hist, 
of  Dublin,  1854;  Hist,  of  Irish  Confederatioa, 
1641-3,  Dnblio,  1882;  mannseripts  in  oflSce  of 
Ulster  King  of  Arms,  Dablin  Castle.] 

J.  T.  0. 

BURNELL,  ROBERT  (d.  1292),  bUhop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  and  chancellor  of  Engw 
land,  was  descended  firom  a  kni^tly  fami^ 
in  Shropshire,  and  was  bom  at  their  seat 
of  Acton  Bumell,  near  Shrewsbury  (Sot. 
Fat.  12  E.  I.  m.  6^.  After  he  became  tamatm 
the  monks  of  Buildwas  forged  a  genealogy 
which  traced  his  family  back  to  the  Conquest ; 
but  in  authentic  history  it  is  known  for  less 
than  a  century  before  his  birth,  and  in  the 
preceding  generation  it  had  been  disgraced 
by  one  of  its  house  becoming  a  felon  and  out- 
law. The  exact  relationship  ofBumeU  to  the 
earlier  members  of  his  family  is  unknown. 
He  was  one  of  at  least  four  brothers,  probably 
not  the  eldest,  though  death  apparently  put 
him  early  into  the  possessions  of  his  funily. 
He  had,  however,  adopted  the  chnrch  and 
the  law  for  his  profession,  and  appears  first 
as  a  clerk  of  Prince  Edward,  to  whom 
he  attached  himself  veiy  early  in  life, 
and  whose  intimate  frienoiliip  he  soon  ob- 
tained. He  held  prebends  boUi  at  St.  Paul's 
and  Hereford.  In  November  1260  Bumeli 
accompoD  ied  Edward  to  France,  'iliree  years 
afterwards  he  had  obtained  sufficient  wsalth 
to  begin  to  acquire  large  estates  in  Shrop^ire. 
In  1203  he  apparently  accompanied  Edward  to 
Shrewsbury,  and  received  a  patent  of  proteo- 
tion  during  the  Welsh  campaign  of  that  year. 
In  March  1 266  he  received  another  safe-con- 
duct into  South  Wales  to  transact  biuiness 
on  Edward's  behalf.  In  1266  Henr^  m 
allowed  him  to  impark  his  land  within  tha 
royal  forest  {Sot.  Fat.  60  H.  Ill,  m.  1),  and 
in  1269  granted  to  Acton  the  privil^  of 
a  weekly  market  and  two  annual  hin.    La 
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July  1270  he  received  a  patent  of  protection 
M  a  'cmce  mgnatus,'  and  is  described  as  about 
to  aooompany  Prince  Edward  on  his  crusade, 
^e  highest  eccledsstical  preferment  Bumell 
had  as  yet  attained  was  the  archdeaoonry  of 
Tork.  But  on  the  eve  of  the  prince's  depar- 
ture the  death  of  Boniface  of  Savoy  (8  July 
1270)  left  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury 
vacant,  and  Edward  made  a  strong  effort  to 
aeeiiie  the  succession  for  his  faithful  friend 
•ad  clerk.  Not  content  with  urging  Bur- 
neH's  claims  by  letter,  Edward  hurried  to 
Oaaterbuiy,  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  chap- 
tar-honse,  and  vehementlypressed  his  election 
on  the  hesitating  monks.  But  their  reply  that 
they  most  follow  the  dictates  of  the  Holy 
Spoit  threw  the  prince  into  a  violent  passion. 
OB  returned  to  Portsmouth,  whence  he  em- 
bsrked  on  19  Aug.,  highly  indignant  with  the 
mooika,  who,  on  his  withdrawu,  elected  their 
own  prior,  Adam  of  OhiUenden.  This  dis- 
pute made  Pope  Gregory  X  the  ultimate  ar- 
biter of  the  question,  and  his  appointment 
of  the  Dominican  Robert  KUwardhy  settled 
BnmeU's  chances  (./!;>.  Wav.;  Wtxbs;  Oot- 
TOB,  p.  145).  If  Bumell  went  with  Eldwaid 
to  Palestine,  he  must  have  very  soon  returned. 
He  was  nominated,  along  with  the  archbishop 
of  Tork  and  Roger  Mortimer,  to  act  as  the 
prince's  loatm  tmeni  and  deputy  during  his 
absence  (Shtelet,  Sot/al  Letten,  ii.  M6) ; 
•ad  his  tmpointment  as  one  of  Edward's  ez- 
eeators  (18  June  1272)  was  another  mark  of 
his  ;^tron's  esteem.  The  three  locmn  tenente* 
became,  on  Henry  IlTs  death  (19  Nov.  1272), 
legeatB  of  the  kingdom  until  the  return  01 
Ui«T  absent  principal.  They  nominated  a 
dumcellor,  held  a  great  council,  received 
fealty  oaths  to  the  new  king,  and,  under  lega- 
tine  pressure,  heavily  taxed  the  clergy.  Their 
government  was  peaceful  and  successful  {A», 
Wmtm.;  An.  Wav.) 

Edward's  return  was  soon  followed  by  Bur- 
nell'g  appointment  as  chancellor  (21  Sept. 
1374),  an  o£Bce  held  by  him  for  the  eighteen 
remaining  yews  of  his  life.  On  23  Jan.  1276 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
on  7  April  consecrated  at  Merton  by  his  old 
rival  Kilwardby  (Wtkm,  but  the  An.  Wir 
gorn.  say  '  apud  Londinium  *).  On  every  op- 
portunity Edward  strove  to  obtain  for  him 
niTtJier  promotion.  On  Eilwardby's  retire- 
ment to  Rume  in  1278  the  king  persuaded 
the  monks  of  Christ  Church  to  postulate  for 
BumeU,  who  was  then  in  Oascony  on  royal 
bosinefls  (Wtxeb,  in  An.  Man.  iv.  279)  as 
ardibishop.  An  earnest  letter  of  entreaty 
bom  the  king  accompanied  their  postula- 
tion  to  Bome(Rn[EB,  1.  659,  ed.  \7<m);  but 
Nicholas  HI  yielded  to  his  entreaties  only 
so  &r  as  to  appoint  a  commission  of  three 


cardinals  to  examine  Bumell's  fitness.  After 
long  inquiries,  circumstances  came  to  the 
pope's  ears  which,  he  declared,  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  consent  to  Bumell's  ap- 
pointment, and  he  nominated  the  Franciscan 
John  Peckham  instead.  Edward  concealed 
his  disappointment,  and  again  on  20  March 
1280  his  influence  obtained  the  election  of 
Bumell  to  Winchester.  But  the  pope  sim- 
ply bade  the  chapter  proceed  to  a  new  elec- 
tion {An.  Wav.  in  An.  Man.  ii.  898;  An, 
Wiffom.  a.  iv.  478). 

It  is  hard  to  determine  Bnmell's  precise 
share  in  the  great  le^lative  acts  of  Ed- 
ward Ps  time.  But  his  constant  and  inti- 
mate  association  with  his  master,  the  strong 
bonds  of  personal  friendship  that  phdnly 
united  the  sovereign  and  minister,  and  tlie 
facts  that  Bumell's  elevation  to  the  chancery 
marks  the  beginning  of  Edward's  legislative 
reforms,  and  that  after  his  death  few  more 
great  statutes  were  passed,  combine  to  sug- 
gest that  Bumell  largely  shared  in  the  glory 
of  the  work.  But  not  in  lawmaking  only 
was  Bumell's  influence  felt.  His  resolution 
in  1280  to  settle  the  chancery,  which  had 
hitherto  followed  the  court,  at  London  as  a 
fixed  place  where  suitors  could  always  find  a 
remedy  for  their  grievances  {An.  Wav.  and 
An.  Wiffom.  in  Annates  Monattioi,  a..  898, 
iv.  477),  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  that  court.  In  general  politics 
also  Bumell  took  a  leading  share.  He  was 
almost  always  in  attendance  upon  the  king, 
whether  in  Aquitaine,  Wales,  or  Scotland, 
and  was  prominent  as  at  least  the  mouthpiece 
and  the  executor  of  the  policy  which  Edward 
pursued  in  relation  to  the  French  crown,  the 
annexation  and  pacification  of  Wales,  and 
the  award  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  among 
its  rival  claimants.  After  his  death  Ed- 
ward's assumption  of  a  harsher  and  more 
Stremptory  attitude  shows  how  g^reat  a  check 
umell  had  been  on  the  narrower  and  less 
genial  sides  of  his  master's  character  (Sutbbs, 
Oontt.  Sitt.  ii.  806).  On  several  occasions 
the  multiplicity  of  his  business  or  his  absence 
abroad  necessitated  the  appointment  of  depu- 
ties to  discharge  his  business  as  chancelior. 
In  1276  the  statute  of  WestminstnT  I,  a  code 
in  itself,  began  the  legislative  work  which 
went  on  as  long  as  Bumell  was  chancellor. 
In  the  same  year  Llewelyn  of  Wales  had  the 
assurance  to  require  Bumell  as  a  hostage  on 
his  going  to  London  to  perform  homage.    In 

1276  (12  Nov.)  Bumell  took  part  in  the 
council  at  Westminster  which  gave  judg- 
ment against  Llewelyn  {Pari.  Writi,  i.  5), 
and  next  year  was  summoned  to  send  his  ser- 
vice against  the  Welsh  prince  {ib.  i.  196_).   In 

1277  Bumell  was  one  of  three  commisatonero 
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selected  to  determine  the  security  for  David's 
fidelity  on  his  restoration  to  his  forfeited 
fiefe,  and  was  appointed  to  conduct  Llewelyn 
to  London  to  fulfil  his  longnlelayed  feudal 
duties.  Early  in  1278  he  was  employed  on 
important  business  in  France  and  Gascony 
(Rtmeb,  ii.  109).  In  1282  and  1283  he  was 
constantly  engaged  in  Wales  or  the  borders. 
He  was  present  at  the  drawing  up  of  the 
statute  of  Rhuddlan.  In  the  latter  year  he 
entertained  the  Inng  and  parliament  at  his 
own  house,  Acton,  where  the  statute  De 
Mercatoribns  was  passed.  In  1286  he  pre- 
sided oyer  the  parliaments  which  passed  the 
statutes  of  Westminster  II  and  the  statute 
of  Winchester.  In  May  1286  he  accompanied 
Edward  to  Rraaoe,  takmg  the  great  seal  with 
him,  and  remained  there  imtQ  August  1289 
(see  Stubbs,  Const.  Sitt.  ii.  128).  During 
their  absence  the  judicial  system  fell  into 
confusion,  and  on  his  return  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  commission  which  mqtdied 
at  Westminster  into  the  complaints  against 
the  judges  {An.  Dunstable  in  An.  Mon.  iii. 
867  ;  An.  E.  I  and  E.  II,  ed.  Stubbs,  i.  98V 
A  wholesale  removal  of  the  justices  fol- 
lowed the  presentment  of  their  report  in  1290. 
The  close  of  BumeU's  life  was  much  occupied 
in  Scottish  aflfairs.  He  pronounced  at  the 
great  meeting  opposite  Norham  the  king's  in- 
tention to  act  as  arbiter  (An.  Reg.  Scot.  242- 
246 ;  Rtmbb,  L  762).  His  baptism  during 
1291  of  Edward  Ts  mfant  grandson,  OUbert 
of  Gloacester,8how8  the  personal  relations  be- 
tween king  and  minister  kept  up  to  the  last. 
On  14  Oct.  1292  Burnell  attendedat  Berwick, 
probably  with  a  view  to  jnononneing  Ed- 
ward's decision  in  favour  of  BaUioL  Bnt  on 
26  Oct.,  nearly  a  month  before  the  great  suit 
was  concluded,  he  died,  apparently  suddenly. 
His  body  was  conveyed  to  Wells  and  buried 
there  on  28  Nov. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  Bumell's  eaetaj 
that  he  was  able  to  make  such  mark  as  he 
did  upon  the  history  of  Wells.  He  found  in 
its  deanery  and  prebends  an  ea^  means  of 
preferring  nis  nepnews  or  sons.  He  procured 
many  fruLchises  and  liberties  for  the  church 
of  Wells,  and  aconired  for  it  the  possession 
of  five  new  chuicnes.  He  brought  to  an  end 
the  long-standing  feud  between  the  bishops 
of  Wells  and  the  abbots  of  Glastonbury,  1^ 
gave  up  his  claims  to  the  patronage  of  the 
abbey  in  return  for  royal  cessions  of  property, 
that  made  the  bishop  completely  lord  of  the 
city  of  Bath.  He  built  at  his  own  expense 
the  episcopal  haU  at  Wells,  which  rivalled 
the  works  of  Gower  at  St.  David's,  and  was 
only  surpassed  in  dimensions  by  the  g^eat 
hall  of  the  bishop's  castle  at  Diuham.  His 
command  of  the  royal  ear  enabled  all  his 


benefactions  to  be  firmly  secured  by  royal 
charters  and  muniments  (Osnoma  Wellenaig 
HUt.  de  Epitoopit  Bath,  et  WeU.  in  Anglia 
Sacra,  1.  666,  with  Wharton's  note ;  Adah 
SE  DoMBBHAH,  Be  Lite  inter  J^pise.  Bathon. 
et  Monach.  Qlastan.,  ed.  Heame ;  Goswsr, 
Catalogue  cf  Bishope  of  BatX  and  WeUe; 
Phelps,  Hietory  of  Somerset,  a.  106 ;  Fbbb- 
vix.  History  of  Welle  Cathedral;  OkBUX, 
Bishops  qf  Bath  and  Welti). 

In  general  ecclesiastical  politics  Burnell 
was  thrown  a  good  deal  into  opposition  with 
his  old  rival  Archbishop  Peckham,  whose 
uncompromising  zeal  for  the  privileges  of 
his  order,  no  less  than  his  activity  against 
moral  abuses,  must  have  been  equalfy  ob- 
noxious to  the  chancellor.  The  '  Register  of 
Peckham,'  873,  424,  480  (RoUs  Series,  ed.  C. 
T.  Martin,  1882-4'),  shows  how  uneasy  the 
relations  of  Burnell  and  his  metropolitan  con- 
tinned  to  be.  At  one  time  Burnell  accused 
Peckham  of  obtaining  papal  letters  to  preveul; 
his  ftirther  promotion,  and  in  1284  PeeUiam 
asked  the  Roman  curia  to  deny  the  cur- 
rent report  that  when  Winchester  was  vacant 
he  informed  the  pope  of  '  certain  defects'  of 
Bumell's  character  which  efiisctually  stopped 
his  appointment  (dxliv.)  At  anoUier  time 
Burnell  accused  Peckham  of  refusing  him 
iosdce  in  the  court  of  arches  (dxriiL),  while 
Peckham  suspected  BumeU  of  using  spiri- 
tual censures  in  order  to  get  in  the  debts  of 
merchants  whose  services  were  useful  to  the 
crown  (cccclvi.) 

The  private  habits  of  the  chancellor  were 
not  sucn  as  to  satisfy  even  the  low  standard 
of  ecclesiastical  decorum  then  exacted,  and 
may  well  have  barred  him  firom  the  arch- 
bishopric. An  unpleasant  feature  of  his  cha- 
racter was  his  insatiable  greed.  His  ambition 
was  to  found  a  baronial  lamily  in  Shropshire. 
To  make  his  native  village  of  Acton  a  flourish- 
ing town,  to  rebuild  his  ancestral  house  on 
a  scale  adequate  to  entertfiin  kings  and  par- 
liaments, and  to  increase  his  estates  were 
objects  constantly  pursued  by  him  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  So  early  as  1272  his  own  kins- 
folk were  among  the  jurors  of  Oondover  who 
complained  that  the  future  minister  of  the 
kinff  who  destroyed  the  political  importance 
of  feudalism  was  withdrawing  Acton  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  himdred  moot.  With 
the  scquisition  of  Castle  Holgate  from  the 
Templars  and  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  Burnell 
had  obtained  an  honour  the  possession  of 
which  made  his  heirs  peers  of  the  realm  (see, 
on  all  points  connected  with  Bumell's  rela- 
tions to  Shropshire,  Erroir,  Antimdtiee  iff 
Shropshire,  especially  vol.  iv.)  On  nis  deaw 
he  was  in  possession  of  estates  in  ninetem 
counties,  and  the  holder,  in  whole  or  part. 
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liti^btj-two  manors;  of  which  no  lees  than 
iweaij^e  were  in  Shraoshire,  eight  in  So- 
menetshire,  d(^t  in  Worcastenhire,  and 
thirteen  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  where  a  series 
of  his  estates  extended  from  Woolwich  and 
Bezley  to  Sheen  and  Wickham,  almost  en- 
coiBpasBng  South  London  {CtU.  Inqw*.poit 
Mwttwt,  I.  116).  When  we  add  to  tnese 
nat  Mtates  the  ecdesiastical  preferments 
Itriahed  on  his  kinsmai,  the  Tast  portions 
■tigged  to  his  daughters,  whom  he  married 
to  gnat  noblee,  all  that  he  himself  held  de- 
ipte  the  laws  against  pluralities,  and  the 
'minUlis  munificentia'  (Wixbb,  A.  M.  rv. 
362)  that  marked  all  his  expenditure,  we  can 
bKohr  wondeir  that  the  archbishop,  a  zealous 
v^umet<£  the  mendicant  orders,  objected  to 
ha  further  promotion. 

BnmeU  was  not  very  successful  in  his 
Aat  to  found  a  fanuly.  TVo  of  his  brothers 
wetealsin  on  the  Menai  Straits  by  the  Welsh 
in  1283  (Tbitbx,  p.  306 ;  Bi8HAireER,p.  102). 
Hit  third  brother,  Sir  Hugh,  died  in  1286, 
lesTiiig  a  son,  Philip,  who  wasted  the  tmcle's 
pstzimony,  and  was  one  of  the  first  persons 
irf  distinction  to  suffer  by  the  facilities  for 
neoTering  trader's  debts  which  the  statute 
rf  Acton  Bumell  had  afforded  (see  Etton, 
Sinfdun).  He  died  in  1294,  only  two  years 
iftar  Us  uncle.  Twice  his  descendants  were 
nmnumed  by  writ  to  the  Honse  of  Lords, 
bat  before  the  fourteenth  oentu^  was  over 
t^  peenge  became  extinct  (douBiHOFB, 
Eiiorio  Peerage,  p.  86).  Only  a  few  ruins 
sow  remain  of  the  great  hall  at  Acton  in 
vliich  the  parliament  held  its  session,  and 
modem  ahenitions  have  almost  destroyed  the 
identity  of  BumeU's  great  house,  buut  with 
timber  from  the  roysJ  woods,  strengthened 
witha  wall  of  stone  and  lime,  and  crenellated 
bj  sfeaiX  ropl  license  {Bat.  Put.  12  E.  I, 
sun.  17  and  6). 

BameU's  faithtiilnesB,  wisdom,  and  expe- 
rience must  be  set  against  the  greediness 
ud  the  licentiousness  and  the  nepotism  that 
■tallied  his  priTate  character  (An.  Jhaut.  in 
4>-  Mm.  ir.  873).  His  kindness  of  heart, 
hit  liberality,  afihhtlity,  love  of  peacemaking, 
ud  readiness  in  giving  audience  to  his  suitors 
bnmriit  him  a  good  share  of  his  master's 
popuiR^.  The  intimate  Mend  of  £d- 
*ni  I  could  hardly  have  been  lacking  in 
lone  elemMits  of  justice.  The  confidential 
■iaitter  of  the  greatest  of  the  Plantagenets 
WIS  almost  necessarily  a  great  statesman. 
IIm  •^>'»»wfftif  who  stood  up  for  the  crown 
igiimt  the  Franciscan  primate  prepared  the 
**T  &r  the  later  assertions  of  national  in- 
^poadence.  The  author  of  the  statute  of 
Ronddlan  and  the  ordinance  De  Statu  Hi- 
benia  played  an  important  part  in  the  pro- 


cess of  unifying  the  British  islands.  The 
monk  of  Worcester  was  fully  jtistified  in  say- 
ing that  hispeer  would  not  be  found  in  those 
days  (An.  Wig.  A.  M.  iy.  610 ;  cf.  An.  Duntt. 
A.  M.  iy.  373;  Btmbb,  L  659;  Qmomoui 
Welletuit  in  Anglia  Sacra,  L  666). 

nrhe  chief  aatlM»iliee  for  the  various  aspects 
of  BumeU's  eaieer  have  been  already  ennme- 
rated  in  the  course  of  this  article.  Of  his 
family,  early  history,  and  relations  with  Shrop- 
shire, everything  known  has  been  judiciously 
collected  by  £yton.  His  political  career  can 
be  traced  in  the  calendars  of  the  Close  and 
Patent  Bolls,  in  Rymer'a  Foedera,  and  in  the 
chance  allusions  of  the  chroniclers,  particularly 
those  included  in  Luard's  Annales  Monastici 
in  the  Bolls  Series.  The  Canon  of  Wells  is  the 
best  authority  for  what  he  did  in  his  own  dio- 
cese. The  Begister  of  Peckbam  gives,  with  bis 
relations  to  the  archbishop,  his  general  eoclesiastt- 
oal  policy.  Short  modem  lives  are  to  be  found  in 
Goawin's  Catalogue  of  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Osssan's  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  a  skele- 
ton of  facts  and  dates  in  Le  Neve's  Fasti  Eode- 
sin  Anglicange ;  of  the  longer  lives,  that  of  Lord 
Campbell  (Lives  of  the  Chanoellors,  voL  i.)  is 
careless  and  inaccurate,  and  much  inferior  to 
the  biography  in  Foss  (Judges  of  England,  iii. 
63-7 ;  Biographia  Juridica,  p.  143).] 

T.  r.  T. 

BUBNES,  SiB  ALEXANDER  (1806- 
1841),  an  Lidian  political  officer,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  James  Bumes,  writer  of  the 
signet  and  provoet  of  Montrose.  He  be- 
longed to  the  same  family  as  Robert  Bums, 
the  poet,  his  great-grandfather  and  the  poet's 
father  having  been  brothers.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  Joseph  Hume,  he  was  appointed, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  an  Indian  cadet- 
ship,  and  joined  the  Bombay  native  infantry 
in  1821.  Devoting  himself  immediately 
after  his  arrival  in  Lidia,  to  the  study  of  the 
native  languages,  he  was  selected,  wmle  still 
an  ensign,  for  the  post  of  regimental  inter- 
preter, and  shortly  afterwards  for  that  of 
adjutant.  His  subsequent  advancement  was 
rapid.  In  1 826  he  was  appointed  to  the  ijuar- 
termaster^.general'sdepartment,  andfour  years 
later  was  transferred  to  the  political  depart- 
ment as  assistant  to  the  political  residoit  in 
Cutch.  In  1830  he  Was  despatched  on  a  com- 
plimentary mission  to  Lahore,  in  charge  of  a 
present,  consisting  of  a  batch  of  English 
horses,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  king  of 
England  to  Banjit  Singh.  In  combination 
wiui  this  duty,  he  was  instructed  to  ex- 
plore the  oountiies  on  the  lower  Indus,  and  to 
this  end  was  entrusted  with  presents  for  the 
amirs  of  Sind.  The  journey  was  not  accom- 
plished without  some  difficulties,  for  the 
amfrs  distrusted  its  object;  but  the  obstacles 
ofiered  to  Bumes's  progress  through  Sind  were 
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gradually  surmounted,  and  in  the  Funj&b  he 
met  with  a  cordial  welcome  firom  the  maha- 
r&ja.  In  18S2  he  was  sent  on  another  mis- 
sion to  explore  the  countries  bordering  upon 
the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian.  An  intereetmg 
account  of  his  travels,  -which  included  the 
Punj&b,  Afghanistan,  Bokhira,  the  Turkoman 
country,  the  Caspian,  and  Persia,  was  pub- 
lished in  1884. 

Betuming  to  England  in  1833,  Bumes  was 
well  received  in  London,  whither  his  £une 
as  an  adventurous  traveller  had  preceded  him. 
He  received  the  gold  medal  ot  the  Geogra- 
phical Society  of  England,  and  the  silver 
medal  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris, 
and  the  Atheneeum  Club  admitted  him  as  a 
member  without  ballot.  According  to  his 
biographer  Kaye,  '  the  magnates  of  the  land 
were  contending  for  the  privilege  of  a  little 
conversation  with  Bokhara  Bumes.  Lord 
Holland  was  eager  to  catch  him  for  Holland 
House.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  bent  upon 
carrying  him  off  to  Bowood.  Charles  Gb:«nt, 
the  president  of  the  board  of  control,  sent 
him  to  the  prime  minister,  Lord  Grey,  who 
had  long  confidential  conferences  with  him ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  the  king,  William  IV,  com- 
manded the  presence  of  the  Bombay  lieutenant 
at  the  Brighton  Pavilion,  and  listened  to  the 
story  of  his  travels  and  the  exposition  of  his 
views  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half.' 

Bumes  returned  to  India  in  1836,  rejoin- 
ing for  a  time  his  appointment  as  assistant 
to  the  resident  in  Cutcn.  In  November  1836 
he  was  sent  by  Lord  Auckland  on  a  com- 
mercial mission  to  Cabul,  where  he  was  re-  ! 
ceived  by  Dost  Mahomed,  the  de  facto  amir, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  previous  visit  in  1832.  Bumes's 
commercial  mission  was  speedily  converted 
into  a  political  one.  Writing  to  a  private 
friend  shortly  after  his  arrivu  at  Caoul,  he 
observed  : '  I  came  to  look  after  commerce,  to 
superintend  surveys,  and  examine  passes  of 
mountains,  and  likewise  certainly  to  see  into 
afiairs,  and  judge  of  what  was  to  be  done 
hereafter ;  but  the  hereafter  has  already  ar- 
rived.' He  had  discovered  that  Russia  was 
intriguing,  through  the  agency  of  the  Persian 
government,  with  the  A&han&  and  this  dis- 
covery was  soon  followed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
Russian  agent  at  Cabul.  At  this  time  the 
amir  was  eager  for  an  alliance  with  England, 
and  was  quite  prepared  with  the  slightest 
encouragement  to  reject  the  overtures  of 
Russia.  Bumes  urged  upon  the  government 
of  India  that  Dost  Mahomed's  wishes  should 
be  gratified ;  but  Lord  Auckland  and  his  ad- 
visers held  different  views.  The  amir's  re- 
quests, which  included  the  restoration  of 
I'eshawar,  formerly  an  Afghan  province,  but 


lately  conquered  by  the  Sikhs,  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  unreasonable,  and  it  was  d»- 
cided,  instead  of  supporting  and  strengthening 
Dost  Mahomed,  to  replace  the  deposed  amir, 
Bkah  Sujah,  on  the  tluone  of  CabuL  Bumes, 
having  failed  to  obtain  sanction  for  his  re- 
commendations, and  flnHing  that  the  amfr, 
in  despair  of  obtaining  British  support,  was 
throwing  in  his  lot  with  Russia,  retnmed  to 
Simla,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  to 
Sind  and  Beluohist&n,  to  smooth  the  way 
with  the  amirs  of  Sind  and  with  the  khim 
of  Khelit  for  the  passage  through  their  ter- 
ritories of  a  British  army  whicn  was  about 
to  be  despatched  to  Afghanistan  to  aid  in 
the  restoration  of  Shah  Suiah.  BamM  ao- 
companied  the  armyto  Cabul  as  the  second 
political  officer,  Sir  William  Hay  Macnagh- 
ten,  who,  as  secretary  to  the  govoaunent  of 
India,  with  the  governor-general,  had  had  a 
large  share  in  shaping  Lord  Auckland's  policy, 
being  the  first.  Bumes  was  knighted,  and 
received  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
From  the  latter  part  of  1839  until  his  death 
in  November  1^1  he  remained  at  Cabul, 
with  but  little  to  do,  and  with  no  power 
or  responsibility,  offelring  advice  whicn  was 
seldom  acted  on,  and  thoroughly  dissatisfied 
with  the  state  of  affairs.  In  the  mean- 
time Macnaghten  was  appointed  governor  of 
Bombay,  and  Bumes  had  every  expectation 
of  taking  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  British 
mission,  when,  in  November  1841,  the  out- 
break, which  had  for  some  time  been  threat- 
ening, occurred,  and  Bumes,  who  with  his 
youn^  brother  and  his  assistant,  Lieutenant 
William  Broadfoot,  occupied  a  house  in  the 
city,  was  one  of  the  first  victims.  He  had 
been  warned  of  the  approaching  danger,  and 
urged  to  take  refuge  in  the  cantonments;  but, 
believing  that  he  could  quell  the  tumult,  he 
duclinedto  move,  and  on  2  Nov.  1841  he  was 
killed  by  the  A%han  mob,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-six,  his  brother  and  Broadfoot  perish- 
ingat  the  same  time. 

The  career  of  Bumes,  short  as  it  was,  was 
a  very  remarkable  one.  Even  in  India  it  is 
not  often  that  a  young  military  officer  has 
achieved  the  position  which  Bumes  occupied 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  energy  and 
talents  were  undoubted.  His  judgment  with 
reference  to  Central  Asian  affairs  has  often 
been  called  in  question,  and  it  may  be  tiiat 
he  attached  vmdue  importance  to  the  effwts 
then  being  made  by  Russia,  and  steadily  pur- 
sued ever  since,  to  acquire  influence  m  Af- 
ghanistan, and  to  the  value  of  a  forward 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  India ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  advice 
nven  by  him  in  &voiir  of  an  alliance  with 
Dost  Mahomed  was  &r  sounder  than  that 
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vpon  ivUch  Lard  Auckland  acted,  and  it  is 
mot  t«  hk  discredit  that,  when  his  advice  was 
ararmled,  he  zeabusly  ezcoted  himself  to 
grre  eSett  to  the  policy  adopted  by  his  o£Scial 
•nperiors.    For  a  time  much  injustice  was 
done  to  Um,  and  also  to  Dost  loomed,  by 
the  mutilated  form  in  which  the  official  cor- 
nqpoadence  regarding  the  first  Afghan  war 
was  in  the  first  instance  presented  to  parlia- 
Bieat,  passages  being  omitted  which  snowed 
that  Ooat  Slahomed's  conduct  was  by  no 
means  so  nnreesonabla  or  unfriendly  to  the 
British  as  it  was  made  to  appear,  and  that 
Bones  bad  advocated  an  alliance  with  Dost 
Mahomed.    Sir  Henry  Dnrand,  in  an  article 
in  the  'Calcutta  Beriew,'  describee  Bnmee 
as  '  a  man  hated  as  the  treacherous  cause  of 
the  inradcm  and  occupation  of  the  conntry.' 
It »  not  improbable  that  this  was  the  A%han 
feeling,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was 
diaredby  Dost  Mah(»ned ;  nor  was  there  any- 
thing in  the  fiMste  of  tind  case  to  support  a 
AarfB  of  treachery  against  Burses. 

[Esje^k  IAtbb  ot  Indian  OfBcers,  1 869 ;  Burnes's 
Imals  into  BokUra,  &c.,  2nd  edition,  1839; 
Matriunan's  History  of  India,  vol.  iii.  1887 ; 
Kayi^s  Hiatoty  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan,  Srd 
tdition,  1874;  Oalcntta  Beriew,  vol.  ii.l 

A.XA. 

VUKSSa,  JAMES  (1801-1863),  physi- 
dan-geDeral  of  Bombay,  a  kinsman  of  the 
poet  Bums,  was  bom  at  Montrose,  where 
Us  father,  Jamee  Bumes,  was  prorost,  on 
13  F^.  1801,  and  after  being  trained  for  the 
Medical  nrofeesion  at  Edinlmrgh  UniTWsity 
■od  Ghiy's  and  St.  Thomas's  hospitals^  Lon- 
don, airirad  at  Bombay,  in  company  with  his 
Imdier  Alexander  [see  Bubhes,  Sir  AuoAir- 
inat],  in  1821.  He  filled  various  minor  posts  in 
tiw  Indian  medical  service,  and  was  sucoeesfol 
mtha  open  competition  for  the  office  of  surgeon 
to  the  ie«iden<7  of  Gutoh.  He  accompanied, 
IS  a  voluBteer,  the  field  force  which,  in  1825, 
e^eDed  the  Sindians  who  had  devastated 
OttA,  and  had  forced  the  British  brigade  to 
retire  upon  Bhnj.  The  amirs  of  Sind  then 
invited  him  to  visit  them  as  '  the  most  skilful 
of  physicians  and  their  best  friend,  and  the 
•amenter  of  the  bonds  of  amity  between  the 
two  governments,'  and  on  his  return  he  was 
eompIijiMnted  by  the  government  on  the  zeal 
and  alnlity  he  nad  displayed  at  Cutch  and 
Hyderabad.  His  narrative  of  his  visit  to 
Sind,  aent  in  as  an  official  report  to  the  resi- 
dsBt  at  Cutch,  is  still  the  best  account  we 
yees  of  the  country,  and  was  a  valuable 
eoBtribation  to  the  geography  of  India.  It 
vaa  repoblished  in  book  form,  with  the  title 
'Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Scinde,'  in  1880. 
Dnring  a  Tiut  to  England  on  sick  leave 


in  1834  Bumes  was  made  an  LL.D.  of 
Glasgow  University  and  a  fellow  of  the 
Eoyal  Society,  and  received  the  knighthood 
of  the  Guelphic  order  from  William  IV. 
On  his  return  to  India  in  1887  he  was  at 
once  appointed  garrison  surgeon  of  Bombay, 
afterwwds  secretary  of  the  medical  board, 
superintending  surgeon,  and  finally  physician- 
generaL  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  board 
of  education,  and  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  difiusion  of  medical  training  among  the 
natiree.  Impaired  health  compelled  hun  to 
resign  in  1849,  after  twenty-eipit  years'  ser- 
vice; and  his  departure  was  commemorated 
at  Bombay  by  the  foundation  of  four  medals 
to  be  competed  for  at  the  Grant  Medical 
School,  Bombay,  the  Montrose  Academy, 
and  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools  at  Byculla. 
Bumes  was  a  zealous  freemason,  and  held 
the  office  of  grand  master  for  Western 
India,  in  which  capacity  he  opened  a  lodge 
I  for  natives  at  Bombay  in  1844.  Besides  his 
I  'Narrative'  he  wrote  a  'Sketch  of  the  History 
;  of  Cutch '  (lithographed  for  private  circula- 
I  tion,  1829),  and  a  short  history  of  the  Knighta 
'  Templars.  On  his  return  home  he  occupied 
himself  with  the  afiairs  of  his  county,  where 
he  ■mm  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  removed  to 
London,  and  died  on  19  Sept.  1863.  He 
married  Esther  Piyce  in  June  1862. 

[Laurie's  Memoir  in  Barnes's  Notes  on  his 
Name  And  Family,  Edinburgh,  printed  for  private 
drcnlatioD,  1851.]  8.  L.-P. 

BUBNESTON  or  BORASTON,  SIMON 

(A.  1SS8),  divine,  presumably  a  native  of 

fiumiston,  near  Scarborough,  was  a  doctor 

of  divinity  of  Cambridge  and  a  member  of 

the  Dominican  monastery  at  Oxford.    Hie 

latter  fact  has  led  Tanner  (Bibl.  Brit.  p.  148) 

'  to  suspect  that  Bnmeston's  ascription  to  Cam- 

I  Ividge  is  aa  error.    Burneston  was  distin- 

'  guisned  as  a  preacher,  and  was  chosen  to  be 

provincial  oi  his  order  for  England.    His 

'  works  consist  of  a  '  Tractatus  de  Mutabili- 

:  tate  Mundi'  (dated  1387  in  a  manuscript  of 

I  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  Ixxxi.  t  29,  Cozb's 

Oafea.  p.  42)  J  '  Tractatus  de  Unitate  et  Or- 

dine   ecclesiasticn  Poteetatis '  (written  in 

the  D^dnican  house  at  Oxford  in  1388); 

'  Opus  alphabeticum  de  Verbis  prtedicabili- 

bus,  cum  Concordantia  quorundam  Doctorum,' 

whidi  is  identical  with  the  '  Distinctiones ' 

menticmed  by  Tanner  (I.e.)  as  a  separate 

work ;  'Compilatio  de  Ordine  iudiciario^'  and 

some  collections  of  sermons.     Other  writings 

attributed  to  Burneston,  namely  the  '  The- 

mata  dominicnlia '  (unless  these  be  identical 

witli  his  sermons)  and  a  treatise, '  De  poetu- 

landis  SujQBragiis,  are  not  known  to  be  extant, 
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[Bale's  Soript.Bnt.  Cat.  t.  41,  p.  410 ;  Eehard'8 
9cnpU>re8  Oidiuis  FnedicatOTam,  i.  694  a :  Coze's 
Catslc^ne  of  H8S.  in  the  CoUegei  and  Halls  of 
Ozfoid,  under  Merton  College,  No.  ci.  and  ccxvi.] 

B.  L.  P. 

BUENET,  ALEXANDER  (1614-1684), 
Scotch  arcbbiBhop,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Johii 
Burnet,  a  Scotch  minigter;  bis  mother  was 
of  the  TTaquair  iiunilT.  After  his  ordina- 
tion he  first  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Traquair.  Whether  he  took  the  coyenant  or 
not  u  not  certainly  known ;  probably  he  fled 
to  England  to  eecape  being  compelled  to  do 
80,  for  he  was  in  that  country  very  shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Charles. 
He  receiyed  holy  orders  in  the  English  church, 
in  communion  with  which  he  liyed  through- 
out, and  held  a  rectory  in  Kent,  from  which, 
in  1650,  he  was  eject«d  for  loyalty  (ELeiih, 
Seottuh  Biihopt).  He  then  went  beyond  sea, 
and  served  Charles  H  by  intelligence  from 
England  and  elsewhwe.  It  is  curious,  how- 
ever, that  we  find  an  A.  Burnett  mentioned 
as  minister  of  Tenham  in  Kent  on  22  Jan. 
1667  {Cat.  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser.  1657, 
p.  247).  Upon  the  Eiestoration  we  find  him 
chaplain  to  his  father's  first  cousin.  Lord 
Ilutlierford,  afterwards  Earl  Teviot,  who  was 
in  command  at  Dunkirk,  and  to  the  English 
earrison  there  ('  Lauderdale  Papers,'  Camden 
Mitoellamy,  1883).  His  brother,  Dr.  Bnmet, 
was  physician  at  the  same  place.  A  ma- 
nu8cnpt  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edin- 
burgh, states  that  he  was  '  dean  of  the  city 
of  Dunkirk.'  His  first  letter  to  Sheldon 
in  the  Sheldon  MSS.  is  written  from  that 
town,  and  expresses  his  anxiety  to  erect  a 
church  there  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
English  communion.  Upon  the  restoration 
of  episcopacr  in  Scotland  he  did  not  at  once 
receive  preferment;  but  in  1663,  on  the 
death  of  Bishop  Mitchell,  he  was  placed  in 
the  see  of  Aberdeen,  being  consecrated  at  St. 
Andrews  by  Sharp,  assisted  by  others  of 
the  bishops,  on  18  Sept.  On  18  June  in  that 
year  he  preached  the  sermon  to  the  parlia- 
ment from  2  Chron.  xix.  6  (LutONT,  Diary, 
pp.  200,  204  J  Gbubb,  Hist.  Church  </  Soot^ 
land,  p.  212 ;  Gal.  State  Papers,  Dom.  1663, 
18  June).  In  January  1664,  on  the  death 
of  Fairfoul,  he  became  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
being  installed  on  11  April  1664  A  more 
unfortunate  appointment,  considering  the 
time  and  place,  could  not  have  been  made. 
His  views  of  church  government  were  of 
the  most  advanced  Laudian  type ;  he  hated 
dissent  of  all  kinds  vehemently,  and  his  wont 
of  common  sense  was  seen  in  the  attempts  he 
made  to  carry  out  his  high  Anglican  views  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  t&it  part  of  Scotland 


which  was  particularly  steeped  in  ewvcnant 
principles.  This  is  fiuly  iUiutmted  by  the 
correspondence  with  Sheldon  referred  to.  At 
the  same  time  Gilbert  Burnet  calls  lum  a  man 
of  blameless  private  life,  and  even  Wodrow 
admits  that  he '  was  certainly  one  «f  the  beat 
morals  among  the  prwMit  clergy.'  He  was,  it 
should  be  added,  absolutely  honest  and  eon- 
sistent,  even  to  the  loss  oi  his  arcfafaiahoprie. 
At  his  first  dioceean  meeting  be  put  several 
of  his  clergy  in  English  orders,  ana  turned  out 
some  of  the  presbytorian  ol^gy  whom  Faiif oul 
had  ^permitted  to  remain.  Heapjpearstohave 
strained  his  powor  by  enoroacmng  upon  the 
functions  of  the  Glstwow  magistrates.  Bar- 
net  the  historian  further  describes  him  aa  a 
'soft  and  good-natured  man,  inclined  to  jieae»- 
able  and  moderate  counsels,'  which,  if  it  be  a 
true  description,  only  shows  how  completely 
his  belief  in  the  advantages  of  the  Anglican 
system  overcame  his  own  nature.  On  29  April 
1664  he  was  made  a  privy  couBcdllor  (»eb- 
FHEK,  Sittory  of  the  Ckurek  nf  SeotlanS). 
The  severity  with  which  he  treated  the  cove- 
nanters, against  whom,  in  opposition  to  Lau- 
derdale and  his  friends,  he  continually  urged 
strong  measures,  was  doubtless  a  leading 
cause  of  the  Pentland  revolt  in  1666,  and  he 
was  la^ly  responsible  for  the  horrors  of  its 
repression  by  Dalyell,  Drununond,  Hamilton, 
Rothes,  and  others,  with  whom  he  was  at  that 
time  in  cordial  friendship.  We  hear  of  him 
as  hwag '  deadly  sick'  aa.  6  Nov.  1666;  but  a 
fortnight  later,  22  Nov.,  it  is  recorded  that 
'  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebels  has  cured  him,' 
while  he  is  mentioned  as  being  'veiy  active' 
during  the  robeUion  {Col.  State  Papers,  Dom. 
1666-7,  pp.  244, 280, 336).  Keith  asserts  that 
Burnet  wrote  to  Arlington  and  to  Ohariss  to 
recommend  lenity,  ana  he  himself  declares  to 
Sheldon  that  he  never  opposed '  the  granting  of 
remissions  to  any  person  that  acknowledged 
their  fault,  but  on  the  contrary  laboured  what 
he  could  to  make  them  capable  of  pardons.' 
The  passages,  however,  in  which  he  counsels 
seventy  are  far  more  frequent,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly certain  that  he  constituted  the  diief 
obstacle  to  the  policy  of  conciliation  whiidi 
Lauderdale,  in  order  to  frustrate  tile  soheiiMS 
of  the  party  opposed  to  him  among  the  Soot^ 
nobility,  began  to  initiate  in  16o/.  The  im^ 
oessity  of  getting  rid  of  Burnet — Loagi&des 
or  Ixmg  Nez.  as  ue  is  called  bom  some  facial 
peculiarity  (there  is  no  portrait  of  him  ex- 
tant)— ^is  prominent  in  the  letters  that  passed 
between  Lauderdale  and  Rob«t  Moray,  and 
his  other  agents  in  Scotland  {Lauderdale  Pa- 
pers, vole.  1.  and  ii.,  Camden  Society).  An 
additional  cause  of  Lauderdale's  enmity  was, 
perhaps,  the  fact  that  Burnet  had  sent  inform 
matiou  on  the  proceedings  of  the  oouncil  to 
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AilJagtoK  and  Oborlea  wxthont  censoltiiig 
In.  IntheintrigneswhichiblkwedyBiiniet, 
in  eoirtastto  JaiBM  Sharp,  who  had  been  to 
the  tiaia  won  over  by  Laudendalfi,  and  waa 
mad  now  to  eonnteiact  hia  oidleague,  jpur- 
Boed  a  thoroughly  honest  eovxge  in  opposition 
to  eoociliation,  under  the  encooragemeht  of 
Sheldon.  '  Honest '  and  '  stout '  an  epithats 
often  need  of  him.  In  1669  Laaderdale  came 
to  Scotland  as  high  oommisaioneT.  The  Act 
a€  Snpieniaey  was  inunediatelT  passed,  by 
^riii^  the  absolute  control  of  alt  persons  and 
inattMB  in  the  church  was  put  in  the  king's 
faanda.  Burnet  had  ahortly  before  held  a 
synod  at  Glasgow,  in  iriiich  he  put  forth  a 
Ttbement  remonstnnoe  against  liauderdale's 
p^tj.  The  new  set  was  at  oooe,  and  in  the 
tnt  place,  used  to  insist  iipon  his  resignation, 
seopy  of  which,  dated  24  i)eo.  1668,  is  among 
the  Sheldon  MSB.  For  the  erenU  which  led 
to  Ub  reeignatiaa,  and  of  which  the  forgoing 
ssnteimu  are  a  summary,  see  '  Lauderdale 
Baaen,'  referied  to  abore.  He  was  succeeded 
by  lisighton,  a  deroted  Suvourer  of  concUia- 
taon,  and  for  four  yean  lived  in  retirement. 
b  hia  letter  to  Sheldon  at  the  time  of  his 
msignstion  be  b^  that  some  private  comer 
■H^  be  found  to  him  in  Bnglaad,  where  ha 
■My  die,  as  he  has  lived,  in  llaUowBhip  wi^ 
that  ehnrch.  On  Leighton's  retirement  in 
167'^  Lauderdale's  policy  having  changed, 
Bnraot  was,  on  29  S^ot.,  restored  to  his  arch- 
hUio^ic,  probably  in  deferonoe  to  the  opinion 
ol  the  Kngliah  bishops.  He  was  restored  to 
tha  vrivy  council  on  3  Dec  ai  the  same  year. 
Wodzow  (iL  144)  mentions  an  additional 
leaaon  to  this  restoration,  which  in  itself  is 
msat  probable,  having  regard  to  the  cormp- 
taoB  of  the  administration,  but  for  which 
ha  does  not  himself  vouch,  and  which  is  not 
sm»wsted  by  Gilbert  Burnet  or  by  any  other 
tmaaatj.  Boniat,  according  to  this  quee- 
ttoonUe  anecdote,  was  to  regain  his  aroh- 
bidioprie  in  return  to  aaeriflcmg  the  claims 
of  Ida  dsughtar,  the  widow  of  the  late  hair 
to  tba  Elphinstone  propert^^  to  her  jointure, 
in  toour  of  Laud^dale's  mece,  who  was  to 
■any  tbe  n«zt  heir.  Upon  the  murder  of 
Sharp  in  1879  Burnet  was  promoted  to  the 
fdaoMt^  on  28  Oct,  and  retained  the  post 
until  his  death  in  the  Novum  Hoepitium  of 
8t.  Andrews  on  22  Aug.  1684.  He  is  sUted 
ky  FonntainhaU  to  have  been  buried  in  St. 
HlvatOT's  College,  near  the  tomb  of  Bishop 
Kaawdy ;  there  is,  however,  now  no  trace 
«( the  burial-plaoe  visiUe.  In  his  will  occurs 
t  gift  of  one  thousand  merks  to  the  poor  of 
St.  Andrews  {QoKBcat,  SeoHehromeon).  On 
the  last  letter  wbiob  he  received  firom  Bur- 
■xt,  Arebbishop  Samxoft  endorsed  the  fol- 
kwiagliaea;— 


Obiit  Aug.  22,  1681,  hor&  matutinA. 
Hnltis  ille  bonis  flsbilis  ocddit: 
Nnlli  flebilior  qoam  tibi,  Scotia. 

Bninet  married  EUsabeth  Fleming  of  Litt> 
rie  in  Fife,  and  1^  two  daughters,  who  map- 
ried  respectively  the  son  of  Lord  Elphin- 
stone and  Lord  Elliebank  ( Jf &  Advocates' 
Library). 

[Keith's Scottish  Bishojis;  Burnet's  Own  Time; 
Sheldon  HSa  Bodleian  Lilsaiy;  the  greater 
number  of  the  letters  from  Burnet  to  Sheldon 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  toL  iL  of  the 
LsoderdalB  Papers  (Camden  Society),  a  selec- 
tion from  the  Laudeidale  MSS.  Briti^  llussam ; 
WodroVe  Hist.  Chnrch  of  Scotland ;  Fonntain- 
faall'a  Chronicles ;  Gmbb'e  Hist  Chnrch  of 
Scotland ;  Stephen's  Hist.  Chnrch  of  Scotland ; 
Gordon's  Scotiohronicou ;  Law's  Memorials; 
Mackenzie's  Memoirs;  Collection  of  Letters  to 
Sancroft,  edited  from  the  originals  in  the  Bod- 
leian by  Dr.  Nelson  Clarke;  Abstract  of  the 
Writs  of  the  City  of  St.  Andrews,  1787 ;  Lyon's 
Hist,  of  St.  Andrews.]  0.  A. 

BUBM£i;  ELIZABETH  (1661-1700), 
religioas  writer,  third  wifis  of  Bishop  Burnet, 
was  born  at  Earontoun,  near  Southampton, 
on  8  Nov.  1661.  Her  father  was  Sir  Richard 
BltJce ;  her  mother  was  Elisabeth,  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  Bathurst,  a  London  physician,  and 
she  was  their  eldest  daughter  (iSbms  Aoeoimt 
<lf  her  Life,  p.  v).  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford, 
was  known  to  her  and  her  fmily,  and  he 
being  a  guardian  of  Robert  Bfflrkelev  of 
Spetchley,  Worcestershire  (grandson  of  Sir 
Robert  Berkeley  [q.  v.]),  brought  about 
an  acquaintance  between  Elisabeth  and  his 
ward,  which  ended  in  their  marriage  in  1678 
(tft.  v),  Elizabeth  being  then  seventeen  yean 
old.  Mrs.  Berkeley  had  no  skill  in  the 
learned  languages,  but  she  was  an  incessant 
reader  of  the  saripturesand  of  commentators 
(see  her  'List  of  Books'  recommended,  ib. 
891);  Stillingfleet  said  he  '  knew  not  a  more 
considerable  woman  in  England  than  she' 
{ib.  vs.).  About  1684,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berkeley 
Daft  England  for  Holland  (ib.  viii),  and  settled 
at  the  Haffue.  There  they  became  warm  ad- 
herents of  the  Prince  of  Orange  (ib.  xxx), 
and  they  returned  to  their  country  life  at 
Spetchley  soon  after  the  prince  beciune  Wil- 
liam ILL  Their  riches  were  great,  and  their 
charities  kept  measure  with  them.  They 
projected  building  a  hospital  at  Worcester, 
and  a  school  for  poor  children ;  and  in  1693, 
when  Berkeley  died,  Mrs.  Berkeley  carried 
out  these  projects  {ib.  xii).  Her  widowhood 
lasted  seven  years,  during  which  she  wrote 
'A  MeUiod  of  Devotion,'  the  book  by  which 
she  is  chiefly  known.  She  then  married 
Gilbmt  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  had 
lost  his  second  wife  in  1698,  and  by  him 
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she  had  two  children,  who  died  infante  (BaI/- 
LABS,  British  Ladies,  p.  408,  note).  The 
bishop  placed  his  childroi  by  an  earlier  mar- 
riage in  her  charse  entirely,  and  gave  her 
thinouffh  control  ot  her  separate  fortune,  one- 
fifth  of  this  being  kept  by  her  for  herself, 
and  the  other  four-fifths  being  devoted  to  her 
charities.  She  had  more  than  one  edition 
of  her  book  printed  at  her  own  expense  for 
distribution,  and  printed  anonymously  {Some 
Atcount  iii) ;  yet  she  was  generally  Imown 
as  an  author.  Ralph  Thoreeby  writes:  'I 
was  with  several .  . .  authors,  as  the  Bishop 
of  Sarum's  lady  . . .  [who]  has  writ  a  "  Me- 
thod for  Devotion  " '  (Nichols,  Uluitrationt 
of  Literature,  i.  804) ;  the  manuscrnit  of  her 
work  came  afterwards  into  ThoresDy's  pos- 
session (Ballasd,  British  Ladies,  p.  402). 
In  1707  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  psinted  Mrs. 
Burnet's  portrait,  an  engraving  firom  which 
is  the  frontispiece  to  'Some  Account;'  and 
in  the  same  year  she  went  to  Spa  for  her 
health  (Some  Account,  xvi).  On  her  return 
for  the  winter  of  1708-9  her  health  was 
better,  and  she  entered  into  society  in  Lon- 
don J  bat  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  froet  on 
37  Jan.  1708-9  she  was  seixedwith  pleuritic 
fever,  and  died  in  a  week,  on  3  Feb.,  aged  48. 
Mrs.  Burnet  was  buried  at  Spetchley.  Im- 
mediately after  her  death  her  book  was  pub- 
Ushed  with  her  name  affixed;  Goodwyn, 
archdeacon  of  Oxford,  afterwards  wchbishop 
of  Oashel  {Biog.  Brit.  L  1041,  note),  con- 
tributed to  the  edition  'Some  Account'  of 
her  life.  A  second  edition  was  called  for, 
stiU  in  the  same  year ;  and  there  were  fur-  \ 
ther  issues  in  1718  and  1788.  Some  of  Mrs. 
Burnet's  prayers  are  given  in  the  volume. 
Thejr  are  very  lengthy.  One,  to  be  used  by  i 
a  cmld  twice  a  day,  runs  to  86  lines,  and  a  | 
Prayer  for  Servante  coVers  8^  pages. 

[Elizabeth  Bomet's  Ifethod  of  Devotion,  fte. ; 
Ballard's  Memoirs  of  British  Ladies  ;  Wilford's 
Memoirs  of  Eminent  Persons ;  Biog.  Brit. ; 
Nichols's  niostrations  of  Literature,  i.  804.1         I 

J.H.      I 

BURNET,      GILBERT     (164S-1716),  | 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  ■ 
on  18  Sept  1648.     His  father,  Robert  Bur-  ! 
net,  who  was  of  a  good  Aberdeen  family,  i 
beii^  a  son  of  the  house  of  Crathes  {Hist. 
M88.  Comm.  2nd  Rep.  197),  was  an  advocate  ' 
of  high  character,  who,  while  in  1 687  he  freely 
condemned  the  conduct  of  the  Scotch  bishops, 
refused  to  take  the  covenant,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence compelled  to  leave  Scotland  on  three 
separate  occasions.     When  permitted  to  re- 
turn, he  lived  in  retirement  on  his  own  estate 
until  the  Restoration,  when  he  was  made  one 
of  the  lords  of  session.  Burnet's  mother  was 


the  sister  <rf  Archibald  Johnston,  lard  Wax^- 
ristonn,  who  framed  the  oovenant,  and  who 
afterwards  became  the  leader  of  the  pro- 
teeteia,  or  extreme  section  of  the  covenanting 
party  ;  she  was  naturally  herself  one  of  the 
strictest  of  presbyterians. 

Until  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  Gilbert, 
whose  talente  were  remarkably  preeocioos, 
was  educated  by  his  father,  from  whom  he 
doubtless  derived  the  principles  of  wide  to- 
lerance which  distinguished  him.  By  thmt 
time  he  was  (ufBmentlv  master  of  Latin  te 
enter  the  Marisehal  Oollege  of  Aberdeen.  At 
fourteen,  having  thoron^y  learned  Greak^ 
and  having  passed  through  the  college  eourso 
of  Aristotelian  logic  and  philosophy,  he  be- 
came master  of  arts,  and  immediately  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  civil  and  feudal  law. 
His  &ther,  however,  was  bent  upon  his  be- 
coming a  clergyman,  and  at  ^e  age  of  fifteen 
he  be^n  a  course  of  divinity  reading,  not  in 
the  perfonctorjr  manner  common  m  those 
days,  but  as  thoroughly  and  as  compnheii- 
sively  as  it  could  be  carried  out.  Besidea 
woilang  through  the  chief  oommentators,  he 
read  the  most  famous  controversialists,  espe- 
cially Bellarmine  and  Chamier.  It  ia  an 
early  instance  of  the  broad  and  secular  tastea 
which  he  retained  through  life,  that  he  threw 
aside  the  productions  of  tne  scholastio  divines, 
and  that  m  his  leisure  time  he  made  himself 
master  of  European  Ustoiy.  He  is  stated  at 
this  time  to  have  studied  for  fourteen  hour* 
a  day. 

In  1661  he  passed  the  trials  which  quali- 
fied him  to  become  a  probationer.  Urns  he 
entered  the  church  while  it  was  still  under 
presbyterian  government,  though  episcopacy 
was  restored  m  the  following  year.  In  1661, 
also,  his  father  died.  Burnet  was  at  onoe 
offered  a  living  by  his  cousin-german,  Sir 
Alexander  Burnet.  This  living,  however, 
thoxigh  situated  among  hit  own  Kindred,  he 
declined,  on  die  ground  that  at  his  early  age— 
although  by  the  Scotch  law  this  is  no  hindrance 
—he  was  not  qualified  for  so  important  a  post. 
This  refusal  appears  to  show  tbmt  his  circum- 
Btanoes  were  easy.  His  brother  Robert,  who 
had  followed  his  father's  profession,  having 
also  died,  Gilbert  was  urged  by  his  relations 
to  applv  himself  once  more  to  the  law ;  bat 
this  advice  was  overruled  by  his  father's 
fHend  and  correspondent  Nairn,  at  that  time 
the  most  eminent  of  Scotch  divines,  by  whose 
sngsestion  he  still  ftirther  extended  his  study 
of  divinity.  It  appears  to  have  been  now 
that  he  became  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
Hooker's  '  Ecclesiastical  Polity.'  By  Nairn's 
advice  Burnet  began  the  practice  of  extem- 
porary preaching,  unaBual  with  the  Scotch 
cleigy.    His  other  advisers — and  his  adatira* 
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tisn  for  such  men  showa  the  bent  of  his  mind 
towMnle  t<denuioe  and  faroed  learning — were 
Leighum,  joat  appointed  bishop,  and  Char- 
tansL  Of  Leighton  he  says  he  le^ons  his 
eariy  knowledge  of  him,  and  his  long  and  in- 
timate (Mmversation  of  twenty-three  jreais 
witli  him,  among  the  greatest  blessings  ci  his 
liis.  Of  Nairn  and  Chaiteris — with  the  latter 
ci  whom  his  connection  did  not  begin  until 
after  his  return  frtmi  abroad  in  1664 — he 
■ipwlrs  in  a  similarway :  '  It  was  a  great hap- 
Bneaa  for  me,  after  I  had  broke  into  the  WQnd 
by  sndt  a  ramUe  as  I  had  made,  that  I  fell 
iato  such  handa  They  both  set  me  right  and 
kept  me  right.' 

In  1668,  fdlowing  the  practice  common 
wtth  Scotch  clergymen  who  could  affi>rd  it, 
Bamet  visited  for  a  while  tiie  Engliah  nni- 
vstaities,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Qadworth,  Fmacm,  Fell,  Pocooke,  Wallis 
the  »»»*iwCTn»ri<»i«M^  mil]  other  distinguished 
brines  and  men  of  science.  Erom  Oxford 
ha  WBBt  to  London  with  an  introduction  to 
Boyk:  The  Mendship,  however,  which  he 
vaued  most,  and  to  woich  he  often  refers  as 
Us  chief  good  fortune  in  life,  was  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Moeay,  the  most  learned  of  living 
Sootchmeoi. 

Bomet  meanwhile  had  been  a  caiefol  ob- 
tVTir  of  public  affiura  in  his  own  country. 
He  had  formed  his  views  of  the  probable  re- 
aalts  of  the  opineeaive  policy  cazried  on  by 
theaJtdibishop8,ShaiTnmd  Alexander  Burnet, 
sad  by  Bothes,  the  nigh  commissioner.  On 
the  granting  of  a  special  commission  to  exe- 
sata  racnre  stDiwently  the  ecclesiastical  laws, 
ha  diapUtyed  the  cmifidenee  which  charac- 
uriaed  him  through  life  by  freely  expostu- 
lating with  Lauderdale,  the  secretary,  to 
whom,  probably  through  Moray,  Lauderdale's 
diief  intimate,  he  had  beoMne  known.  He 
ifptied  also  to  ffliarp  himself,  though  of 
eomae  with  no  result.  He  was  at  this  time 
bat  twoity-one  years  of  age. 

Bomet  returned  to  Scotland  after  an  ab- 
aaee  of  about  six  months.  He  was  imme- 
diately offiared  the  Uving  of  Saltoun  in  East 
I^itliiawj  upon  its  approaching  vacancy,  by 
kia  father's  fidend,  &t  Bobert  Fletcher  of 
Saltoan,  whoee  death  not  long  after  Burnet's 
iaal  acceptance  of  the  living  was  the  occa- 
aMi  of  his  eariieat  puUiahed  work, '  the  rude 
aeay  of  an  unpoliaiied  hand,'  viz.  a  discourse 
ca  Bs  patron  (JBaimatyne  Club  MuaelL  ilL 
3B3).  Apparently  his  services  were  sought 
ejaewhere  as  welL  In  an  unpublished  letter, 
dsted  17  Ufarch  1664,  Robert  Moray,  writing 
to  Kincardine  from  London,  says : '  Mr.  Bur- 
oet  delivezed  me  on  Tuesday  last  your  letter 
d  36  Feb.  I  find  him  as  much  saoafied  with 
yea  as  you  ate  with  him.    If  there  be  no  en- 


gagement upon  him  already,  he  will,  I  think, 
admit  of  none  till  he  return,  at  least  if  it  can 
be  prevented ;  but  it  seems  he  conceives  some 
to  fie  upon  him  already ;  and  I  am  afraid  my 
L  Lauderdale  bath  already  been  moved  bo 
procure  a  presentation  for  mm  frt>m  the  king 
to  Saltoun  by  the  archbishop ;  but  I  mean  to 
send  in  a  word  for  delay  if  I  find  it  true.' 

Bnmet,  who  was  anxious  to  travel,  wished 
the  living  to  be  given  to  Nairn ;  but  Fletcher 
determined  to  keep  it  open  for  him  until  his 
return.  Aocordingly  he  went  to  Holland 
during  this  year,  residing  for  some  time  in 
AmstMdam,  where  he  mastered  Hebrew,  and 
became  acquunted  with  the  leading  men  of 
all  religious  pwsuasions.  His  stay  in  Hol- 
land still  fhrther  strengthmed  his  liboral 
views.  From  Holland  he  passed  into  France, 
where,  through  the  friendship  of  the  English 
ambassador,  Lord  Hollis,  he  enjoyed  the  best 
opportunities  of  observation,  and  when  he 
had  frequent  intercourse  with  Daill6  and 
Moras,  the  leading  protestant  ministers  of 
Charenton.  His  visit  to  France  established 
him,  he  says,  in  his  love  of  law  and  liberty, 
and  in  his  hatred  of  absolute  power. 

On  his  return  to  England  at  the  end  of 
the  year  Burnet  stayed  some  months  at  the 
court,  where  he  took  caro  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  all  the  men  who  were  en- 
gaged with  Scottish  afiairs.  His  intima^ 
with  Moray  and  Lauderdale,  who  were  for 
lenity  in  the  treatmoit  of  the  covenanters, 
and  nis  friendship  with  Leighton,  drew  upon 
him  the  jealousy  of  the  Scot«^  Inshops,  who 
regarded  him  as  set  up  by  Landeraale  to 
oppose  their  action.  It  was  now  that,  upon 
the  intioduction  of  Bobert  Moray,  the  nrst 
president,  Burnet  became  a  member  of  the 
newly  established  Royal  Society.  Saltoun 
being  now  vacant,  Fletcher  again  pressed  it 
upon  Burnet,  who  officiated  for  four  months, 
at  his  own  desire,  upon  probation,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  received  a  unanimous  call 
from  the  parishioners.  He  went  through  his 
first  trials  during  November  and  December 
1664,  was  inducted  on  29  Jan.  1665,  insti- 
tuted on  16  June  of  the  same  year,  and  'ap- 
proved '  at  the  visitation  of  5  July  1666.  On 
9  May  1667  he  became  clwh  of  the  presbytery 
of  Haddington  (Baimatvne  Club  Miteell.  iiL) 
Daring  the  five  years  of  Va  ministry  he  de- 
voted nimself,  in  a  spirit  very  different  from 
that  of  most  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  to  the  du- 
ties of  a  parish  priest.  So  entir^y  did  he  gain 
the  afiections  of  his  people  by  his  unwearied 
diligence  and  by  his  generosity,  that,  if  we  may 
b^evethe  biography  left  bv  his  son,  he  over- 
came the  hostiUty  even  of  tue  rigid  presbyte- 
rians,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  stood  almost 
alone  in  making  use  of  the  Anglican  prayecs. 
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In  the  midst  of  his  work  he  found  tine,  how- 
ever, to  draw  up  a,  memorial  aninft  the 
abuses  of  the  bishops,  which  later  disooveries 
show  to  have  been  more  than  justified.  As 
he  says  himself,  'I  laid  m^  foimdation  on 
the  constitution  of  the  primitiTe  church,  aad 
showed  how  they  had  departed  from  it.' 
Whether  he  woiud  have  done  this  had  he 
not  been  secure  of  the  approbation  of  Lauder^ 


in  whidi  the  affirmatrre  is  maintained ;  b«t 
it  is  impossible  that  this  can  really  have  been 
from  his  hand. 

In  1889  Burnet  was  intimately  concsntad 
with  the  sdiame  of  eonciliation,  involving  a 
great  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  bidK^ 
which  Leighton,  now  archbishop  at  Glasgow, 
especially  desired  to  set  on  foot,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  his  agent  to  treat  with  the  pte>- 


dale  may  be  doubted.  In  any  case  it  was  a  !  byterians.  He  "went  in  the  flrrt  plaoe  to 
bold  and  a  striking  act  in  a  young  man  of  Hntchesoo,  the  leader  of  the  moderite  pre»- 
twenty-three,  and  still  bolder  was  the  step  1  byterian  party ;  and,  when  the  tieaty  hung 
he  took  in  signing  the  copies  andforwarding  ■  fire,  was  sent  into  die  west  to  report  upon 
them  to  all  tne  bishops  whom  he  knew,  h,  the  faeling  of  the  more  discontented  districts. 
is  not  surprising  that  he  was  called  before  '  At  Hamilton  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  bishops,  when  he  defended  himself  with  the  duchess,  who  advised  the  planting  of  a 
spirit  and  success  against  the  hectraring  of  number  of  presbytsrian  ministen  in  vacant 
Sharp,  who  proposed  that  he  should  be  ex-  parishes,  and  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Tweed- 
communicated  ;  to  this,  however,  the  other  |  dale  urging  the  ^an.  Burnet  adds  that  Ae 
bishops  would  not  consent.  He  refused  to  adc  '•  letter  was  read  to  the  king,  and  that,  throi^[fa 
pardon,  and  the  matter  dropped ;  but  Burnet,  { the  advice  it  contained,  some  forty  miniatacB, 
having  delivered  his  mind,  thought  it  now  the  thence  called '  king's  oorates,'  ware  permitted 
best  course  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  >  to  take  the  vacant  jMurisIies,  with  a  penaion 
functions  of  his  ministry.  For  some  while  he  of  20/.  a  year  each.  His  visit  to  Hamilton  i»> 
lived  the  lifs  of  an  asoedc,  to  such  an  extent  suited  in  a  great  change  for  hinuell  Hethere 
that  he  twice  became  dan^rerously  ilL  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  regent  of  the 


university  of  Glasgow,  yrbo,  whea  a  vmaaoj 
occurred  shortly  afterwards  in  the  divinity 
^(^eesorship,  oMained  the  post  for  Butnet. 


Bumet  continued  in  the  confidence  of  the 
moderate  men,  who  at  that  time  adhered  to 

Lauderdale.    As  early  as  April  1687  he  was  ^,  _^ 

infDrmed  by  Eoncardine  of  the  meditated  1  His  hesitation  in  leaving  Saltonn(^aft»a^n« 
eotip  ditatby  which,  a  month  or  two  l^er,  C7ti6ilfMoe//.iiL),  to  which  parish  at  his  death 
Lauderdale  dismissed  Bothes  firom  the  com-  I  he  bequeathed  30,000  mans  for  useful  and 
missionership,  and  thus  broke  the  strength  of  charitable  objects,  was  overcame  by  Leighton, 
the  extreme  diurch  party.  Burnet  was  oon-  and  in  1668  ne  began  lesidenoe  at  Glasgow, 
suited  by  Tweeddale  and  Siinoardine  with  where  he  remained  four  years  and  a  hall  'in 
reference  to  their  desire  to  give  Leighton  in-  ,  no  small  exercise  of  my  patience.'  As  was 
fluence  in  the  church,  and  to  induce  as  many  {  but  natural,  his  late  action  had  earned  him 
of  the  presbyterian  deltas  possible  to  waive  ,  the  distrust  and  dislike  both  of  strong  pre»- 
their  non-Erastian  principle  and  to  accept ;  byterians  and  of  strong  episcopalians.  He 
the  councilWppointment  to  preach  in  vacant :  carried,  however,  to  this  new  work  exactly 


parishes.  He  participated,  however,  in  the 
coldness  which,  under  die  influence  of  Lady 
Dysart,  Lauderdale  now  showed  to  Moray. 

It  would  appear  that  Bumet  was  already 
on  terms  of  confidence  with  both  the  king 
and  the  Duke  of  York  and  with  many  court 
officials.  In  nothing,  indeed,  is  his  freedom 
from  the  narrowness  of  interest  usual  among 
his  brethren  more  displayed  tlun  in  the  fact 
that,  whether  from  ambition  or  from  the 
natural  inclination  of  a  mind  widened  by 
culture  and  conscious  of  its  own  power,  he 
kept  himself  as  well  informed  of  the  politics 
of  the  English  court  as  of  those  of  his  own 
country.  He  was  applied  to  both  by  Lauder- 
dale and  Sir  Robert  Moray  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  question  how  far  the  queen's  barren* 
ness  would  justify  a  divorce  or  polygamy  on 
the  part  of  Oharles.  He  himseu  states  that 
he  answered  in  the  uegative.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  paper  extant,  suppoeed  to  be  by  liim,  j 


the  same  seal  and  thoroughness  that  he  had 
displayed  at  Saltoim,  devoting  the  hours 
from  four  to  ten  in  the  morning  to  his  own 
study,  and  from  ten  till  late  at  night  in  the 
active  woric  of  teaching.  Throu^out  life, 
aided  by  magnificent  Iraalth,  Iw  did  a  8tii> 
pendous  amount  of  work,  and  always  did  it 
welL  His  'Modest  and  Free  Oonferenee 
between  a  Confonnist  and  a  Nonconformist ' 
was  written  at  this  time.  It  is  an  able  ex- 
position of  the  liberal  principles  regarding 
church  govenunent  whicn  he  upheld  Uirough 
life.  Being  now  in  a  position  of  influence, 
Bumet  was  frequentiy  applied  to  both  by  tJie 
deigy  who  found  their  churches  deserted, 
and  Dy  the  gentry  who  came  to  aom]dain 
(rf  the  fooliu  conduct  of  the  clergy.  Con- 
venticles were  increasing  r^idly,  and  the 
disrader  threatened  to  be  so  serious  that  at 
Burnet's  proposal  a  committee  of  council  was 
sent  into  the  west  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
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ai&iiB.  The  distrnat  entertained  of  him  by 
tJieBN0byteriansM8BU  to  havebeeaiacreMed 
bgr  tae  nrasanie  ezereiaed  by  this  committee, 
iriule  the  ejnaeopaliuu  were  annoyed  by  the 
eeDtle  treatment  that  he  managed  to  aeenre 
HT  imnriacaied  ooBventiclHS. 

In  lB70,Lei^hton,  now  anshbishop  of  Glaa- 
gow,  who  waa  mtant  upon  bringing  the  mode- 
i«t«  psest^tcnana  to  &11  in  with  the  measoies 
ofconciiliittion  tentatively  put  fwwaid  by  the 
ovwa,  took  Burnet  with  him  on  hia  progren. 
Dyea  Landerdale'a  arrival  a  conference  was 
anai^ged  in  hia  pronenee  between  Leighton 
•adaizofthepreaeheia.  On  its  failure  Leigh- 
ton  sent  Bumet,  along  with  Nairn,  Gharteris, 
aid  three  others,  to  argue  the  question  afiredi 
with  die  xaalooatents.  This  attempt  again 
failing,  he  was  once  more  employea  as  dliief 
lapfesentative  of  Leighton  in  tfaie  same  way 
at  Paisley,  and  later  at  Edinburgh,  but  aU 
ittanipts  at  accommodation  were  abortive. 
OnseBore  Burnet,  whonowrefiisedan  offered 
hiihiiyit,  determined  to  leave  public  afiairs 
aadjpve  himself  to  study  and  retirement. 

His  vacations  were  spent  chieflv  in  Hsmil- 
tdn,  whcora  the  duchess  engaged  lum  in  put- 
tiag  in  Older  all  the  papers  relating  to  bar 
ineir's  and  nnde^s  pohtieal  careers.  I«a- 
dsHale,  who  had  his  own  reasons  for  anxiety 
as  to  tiM  light  which  might  be  cast  upon 
ttaasactiana  in  which  he  had  himself  Men 
eagaged,  no  sooner  heard  of  this  than  he  sent 
lor  Bomet  to  come  to  court  that  he  might  m'e 
him  all  the  information  in  his  power.  The 
•  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,'  Bur- 
net's first  historical  work,  was  published  in 
1478.  His  investigations  led  m  a  curious 
wav  to  a  reoondlMtion  between  Hamilton 
saa  the  court.  Among  the  papers  which  he 
examined  were  found  undoubted  daims  of 
the  ftinily  upon  the  crown,  for  satisfaction 
ot  wUdi  Hamilton  consented  to  concur  in 
the  court  measures.    This  was  in  1671. 

Upon  his  obeying  Lauderdale's  summons 
to  London,  Burnet  £nmd  himself  for  a  while 
ia  a  poait3<Ri  of  great  influence  with  the  secre- 
tary. In  spite  at  a  refusal  to  give  up  his 
friendship  with  Robert  Morav,  he  was  treated 
with  oonndenoe  both  b^  Lauderdale  and  Lady 
Dyaart,  and  busied  himself,  though  in  vain, 
■a  trying  to  Ininf;  about  a  reconciliation 
betwwiu  Landerdale  and  Tweeddale.  Ris 
fsoposals  for  a  fiirther  indulgence  to  the 
covenanting  ministers — detailed  in  the '  Hi»- 
tocy' — ^were  accepted  bv  Lauderdale,  and 
•(■t  down  to  Scotland  m  the  shape  of  in- 
structions. He  was  now  offered  tne  choice 
ot  four  Scotch  bishoprics,  £!dinburgh  being 
<m»,  bat  dedined  a  prefierment  that  would 
li«T»  fetUired  Us  future  acticMi. 

Shortfyi^ker  his  return  to  Glasgow,Bumet 


in  1671  married  Lady  Margaret  Kennedy, 
daughter  of  tibe  first  earl  of  Caasilis  [see 
6irmrBi,MABeAKBi].  She  was  considerably 
older  than  himself,  and  wealthy ;  and  Bur- 
net, in  order  to  avoid  uncharitable  remarks, 
siened  a  deed,  previous  to  the  marriage^  in 
wnich  he  relinquished  aU  pretensions  to  her 
fortune.    He  had  no  famify  l^  her. 

In  1672  Lauderdale  came  down  to  Scot- 
land and  began  his  changed  career  of  violent 
oppression.  This  again  alienated  Hamilton, 
who  vehementiy  cwposed  Lauderdale's  ms*- 
sures,  and  induced  Burnet  to  represent  his 
views.  Burnet  states  that  he  was  now  be- 
y<md  measure  weary  of  the  court,  and  was 
prevailed  imon  only  fay  the  gmeral  opinion 
of  his  usefulness  to  stay  in  attendance.  By 
his  own  account  he  ac»bed  a  perfectiy  inde- 
pendent part,  but  retained  confidence  so  en- 
tirely that  a  bishopric  was  again  offered  him, 
with  the  promise  of  the  first  archbishopric 
that  should  fall  vacant.  He  was  now  but 
twen^-nine  years  of  age.  He  gives  a  vivid 
account  (tf  Lauderdale's  brutal  and  arUtraiy 
govenunent,  which  so  harassed  Leighton  tJiat, 
taking  Burnet  into  consultation,  he  resolved 
to  retire  from  his  post.  It  was  during  these 
events  that  the  '  Vindication  of  the  AuUmh 
rity,  Constitution,  and  Laws  of  the  Chuidi 
and  State  of  Scotland '  was  compiled,  wherein 
Burnet  made  himself  acceptable  to  the  higher 
powers  by  his  dedication  to  Lauderdale  and 
by  maintaining  the  cause  of  episcopacy  and 
the  illegality  <^  resistance  merely  on  aoootmt 
of  religion.  This,  with  various  controveisial 
tracts  against  popery,  was  published  in  1678, 
in  the  summer  of  which  year  Burnet  went 
to  London  onoe  more  to  obtain  the  necessary 
license  for  the  publication  of  his '  Memoirs 
of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton.' 

He  now,  bv  the  favour  shown  him  by 
Charles,  who  had  made  him  one  of  his  chap- 
lains, and  still  more  by  that  of  James,  drew 
upon  himself  the  active  jealousy  both  of  Lau- 
derdale and  of  his  wife.  On  his  return  to 
Eldinburgh  on  the  day  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament  he  foiud  that  Hamilton  had  orga- 
nised an  oppoeiticm  to  Lauderdale,  against 
which  he  argued  in  vain.  The  blame  was  laid 
upon  himsw  by  Lauderdale,  who  denounced 
him  as  a  marplot  to  the  king.  Lauderdale 
was  no  doubt  irritated  by  Burnet's  freedom  in 
discussing  both  with  the  king  and  with  the 
duchess  ms  conduct  regarding  popery.  He 
hereupon  retired  to  Glasgow,  and  remained 
there  until  the  following  June.  It  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  Burnet's  favour  at  court 
and  of  his  never-failing  self-confidence,  that 
he  proposed  that  himself  and  StiUingfieet, 
whom  he  introduced  to  the  duke,  should  hold 
a  conference  in  James's  presence  with  the 
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leaden  of  the  Koman  catholics,  end  that  he 
took  upon  him  the  still  bolder  task  of  re- 
monstrating' freely  with  Charles  upon  his  evil 
life.  In  June  1674  he  was  again  in  London, 
where  he  found  that  Lauderdale's  influence 
had  been  active  to  his  prejudice.  In  a  letter 
from  Paterson,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  to  James 
Sharp,  who  was  then  in  London,  it  is  urged 
that  Burnet  should  be  appointed  to  a  country 
Hying,  where  he  would  be  lees  hurtful  than  in 
London  {Hitt.  MSS.  Comm.  2nd  Rep.  203). 
He  was  struck  off  the  list  of  chaplains  l^ 
Charles  on  the  ground  that  he  had  neen  '  too 
busy ; '  and,  though  a  reconciliation  with  the 
king  was  effected  oy  James,  Lauderdale  oon- 
tinned  implacable.  Burnet,  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  persecution  in  Scotland,  now  de- 
termined, probably  nothing  loth — for  he  was 
essentially  Enelish  in  his  views  and  sympa- 
thies— to  settb  in  England.  He  preached 
with  great  and  growing  reputation  in  several 
London  churches  (Evhltji,  16  Nov.  1674), 
and  through  James's  favour  was  offered  a 
living — he  does  not  say  where.  Laaderdale, 
however,  when  he  found  that  Burnet  would 
not  forsake  Hamilton,  induced  the  king  to 
prevent  the  appointment.  He  was  shortly 
aftorwards  foroidden  the  court,  ordered  to 
leave  London,  and  not  to  come  within  twenty 
miles  (twelve  miles,  according  to  the  Pttrl. 
But.)  This  last  injunction,  however,  was 
not  enforced.  In  1675,  after  having  declined 
the  living  of  St.  Qiles,  Cripplegate,  on  grounds 
creditable  to  his  feelings,  he  was  made  chap- 
liun  to  the  Rolls  Chapd.  by  the  master,  Sir 
Harbottle  Qrimston,  against  court  influence, 
and  retained  that  post  for  ten  years,  the  lec- 
tureship to  St.  Clement's  being  shortly  after- 
wards added. 

The  persecution  which  he  suffered,  and 
which,  as  he  fairly  says,  might  have  heated 
a  cooler  and  older  man,  now  induced  Burnet 
to  disclose  what  he  knew  of  Lauderdale's 
unconstitutional  designs,  as  they  had  been 
privately  imparted  to  him  when  he  was  on 
confidential  terms  with  the  duke.  It  has 
been  assumed,  quite  unnecessarily,  that  Bur- 
net had  derived  much  of  his  information  from 
his  wife,  formerly  an  intimate  friend  of  Lau- 
derdale. His  revelations  were  soon  turned 
to  account  by  Lauderdale's  enemies,  who, 
when  the  earl  was  impeached,  moved  that 
Burnet  should  be  examined  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Common.?.  At  his  examina- 
tion, he  says,  he  concealed  as  long  as  possible 
the  private  convei^ation,  and  told  only  what 
had  nappened  to  himseli  and  what  had  been 
said  to  nim  before  others,  but  was  finally 
compelled  to  tell  all  (Pari.  Hitt.  iv.  683). 
Those  who  dislike  Burnet  have  naturally 
assumed  that  his  hesit«tion  was  aflected  and 


that  he  yielded  to  preamm  readily  enoogli, 
but  a  general  oonnderatkm  of  his  ohaneter 
renders  this  unlikely ;  the  naive  and  oaadid 
judgment  whidi  he  passes  on  his  own  ooa- 
duOb  probably  represents  the  actual  state  of 
the  case  (Oim  7^m«f ,  Oxford  ed.  u.  66).  Ha 
now  once  more  retired  frvm  public  lifo,  thoagb 
this  did  not  prevent  himfirom  bearing  an  im- 
portant share  in  the  controversy  which  was 
Deponing  to  absorb  all  other  questions.  Tn 
1676  he  took  part  with  Stillingfleet  in  a  oon- 
tioversy  with  Coleman  and  several  Romish 
priests,  andsubeequentlypnblished  an  aoooimt 
of  it.  Another  outcome  of  the  conference  was 
his  '  Vindication  of  the  Ordinations  of  the 
Church  of  En^and.'  He  next  undertook,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  WiUiam  Jones,  the  •!»• 
tomey-general,  his  '  HistoiT  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  !&igIand,'forwhieh  Evelyn  oontaribated 
some  materials.  For  a  while  he  was  hindered 
in  his  researches  in  the  Cotton  Library  by  Lau- 
derdale's influence  moA  misrepresentation  of 
his  object,  but  after  the  publication  of  the  fliat 
volume  he  was  granted  me  access.  Thi8pui>- 
lieation,  however,  did  not  take  place  until 
1679,  when,  the  conntry  being  in  the  throes 
of  the  popish  terror,  the  spirit  in  whidi  the 
work  u  written  caused  it  to  receive  so  en- 
thusiastic a  welcome,  that  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  were  given  to  him,  with  a  request  that 
he  would  complete  the  work.  The  second 
volume  appeared  in  1681,  with  equal  ap- 
plause ;  it  IS  said  that  the  historiear  portion 
was  written  in  the  space  of  six  weeks ;  the 
third  and  last  volume  was  published  in  1714 ; 
the  abridgment  of  the  whole  work  in  1719. 

Burnet  had  influence  over  men  of  widely 
differing  natures;  it  was  at  the  period  at 
which  we  have  arrived  that  he  had  the  credit 
of  the  conversion,  apparently  genuine,  of  one 
of  the  worst  libertines  of  the  court,  Wilmot, 
earl  of  Rocheeter,  and  of  Hiss  Roberts,  one 
of  the  king's  mistresses ;  of  the  former,  whose 
dying  declaration  is  dated  16  June  1680 
\  (Blabb,  Miteell.),  he  wrote  an  account. 
j      Burnet  was  intimately  acquainted  in  1678 
j  with  the  early  stages  of  the  popish  terror, 
and  apparently  drew  upon  himseu  the  anger 
I  of  Jones,  Shaftesbury,  and  other  violent  anti- 
popery  men,  as  well  as  a  false  accusation  of 
Lauderdale  to  the  king,  by  the  stand  he 
made  in  defence  of  the  ust  catholic  victim 
of  the  'plot.'    Two  years  later,  when  the 
exclusion   bill  was   contested,   he    did  his 
best  to  bring  the  two  parties  to  moderattoo. 
Whether  or  not  from  a  desire  to  conciliate  one 
so  fearless,  and  who  was  trusted  by  Essex, 
Sunderland,  Monmouth,  and   his   Drother, 
Cliarles  now  offered  Burnet  the  bishopric  of 
.  Chichester,  provided,  says  his  son,  he  would 
I  entirely  oome  in  to  the  court  interests.    F^ 
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fneat  meetings  had  taken  place  between  them 
It  Chiffinch's,  at  which  the  king  had  freely 
aqaewod  his  belief  that  the  '  plot '  was  a 
got-opaffiur;  and  from  his  own  aocoont  Bnr- 
oet  appeara  to  have  been  snfBcietttly  frank  in 
tits  advice  which  he  gave  the  king  to  amend 
hi*  life.  ProbaUy  the  like  of  the  letter  which 
ha  addressed  to  the  king  on  29  Jan.  1680 
Mver  passed  between  a  simple  dergyman 
«i^  reach  of  high  preferment  and  a  mo- 
.  au^  little  acetutomed  to  hear  plain  truths. 
Alktr  Mying  that,  though  '  no  enthusiast  in 
Ofiiion  or  temper/  he  felt  constrained  to 
tnits^  he  points  out  to  the  king  the  certain 
Uhm  of  the  plans  hitherto  suggested  for 
wtriniting  him  firom  his  difficulties,  and  then 
comes  to  the  reel  point:  '  There  is  one  thing, 
ud  iadeed  the  only  thing,  which  can  easify 
estriette  yon  oat  m  all  your  troubles ;  it  is 
not  the  change  of  a  minister  or  of  a  council,  a 
aewiUiaiioe,  or  a  session  of  paiiiament ;  but 
ttiiadianffe  in  your  own  heart  and  in  your 
oome  of  life.  And  now.  Sir,  permit  me  to 
taH  jon  that  all  the  distrust  your  peo]^  have 
of  yon,  all  the  necessities  yon  now  are  under, 
iQ  die  indignation  of  Heaven  that  is  upon 
TOB,  and  appears  in  the  defeating  of  all  your 
eenasels,  flow  from  this,  that  you  have  not 
tend  nor  served  Qod,  bat  have  given  your- 
•alf  np  to  so  many  sinful  pleasures.'  The  rest 
of  the  letter  ia  in  the  same  strain.  Charles 
nad  it  over  twice,  threw  it  into  the  fire, 
•ad  for  a  while  was  evidently  annoyed ;  bat 
frna  Burnet's  reception  a  rear  later,  when 
Htli&z,  in  dose  intimacy  with  whom  he  now 
lind,  took  him  again  to  the  kinff,  the  affair 
Mnad  to  have  entirely  droppea  from  his 
mnd.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  this  year 
Bomet  was  tJi«nked  for  his  poems  by  the 
Hoose  of  Commons — the  only  notice  of  poems 
of  histhat  we  possess  (Sitt.  MSS.  Comm.  8rd 
B«p.  197).  When  Viscount  Stafford  was 
evademned,  he  «ent  for  Burnet  Declining 
mtnveany  on  religion,  he  requested  Burnet 
to  do  what  he  oould  in  the  way  of  interoes- 
Ma,aDd  Burnet  appeara  to  ttave  done  his 
iMt,  apparently  thereby  iiguring  himself  still 
Wbet  with  the  supportew  of  the  plot,  as 
««U  «s  with  Jamea,  who  suspected  that  Staf- 
M  had  accused  him  to  Burnet.  Like  every 
(U  dse,  he  had  an  '  expedient,'  which  ex- 
oitsd  some  attention,  for  settling  the  ezclu- 
<)«  question,  vis.  that  a  protector  should  be 
dtdued,  and  that  Orange  should  be  named 
to  the  post 

Donng  the  reaction  ot  1681  Burnet,  flnd- 
i*g  hiaself  regarded  with  increasing  snspi- 
ooB  and  dislike,  especiaOy  bv  James,  went 
iato  dose  retirement,  occupied  himself  with 
phikaophv,  algebca,  and  chemistry,  for  which 
M  hoik  hiiniwlf  a  lAborstory,  and  confined 


his  intimate  friendship  to  Buasell,  Essex, 
and  Halifax.  He  had  hopes  that  through 
the  influence  of  Halifax,  who  remonstrated 
ivith  him  on  his  seclusion,  and  of  Claten- 
don,  that  he  mig^t  be  appointed  to  the  va>> 
cant  masterdiip  of  the  Temple ;  and  he  was 
&vourably  received  by  the  kia|^.  A  condition, 
however,  appeared  toDe  that  he  should  aban- 
don the  society  of  his  other  friends,  and  this 
he  would  not  do.  From  Scotch  afiaiis  he 
kept  aloof ;  but  when  the  test  of  1682  turned 
out  of  their  livings  some  eighty  of  the  best 
of  the  clergy,  he  was  successful  in  obtaining 
places  for  them  in  England,  while  writing 
in  fayoar  of  the  test  itself,  and  removing 
Hamiltcm's  scruples  on  the  subject  At  the 
same  time  he  exerted  himself,  by  intercession 
with  Halifax,  and  through  him  with  the  king, 
to  save  Argyll  from  the  infamous  condemna- 
ticai  which  followed  his  refusal  of  the  test. 
This  was  the  occasion  for  a  reconciliati(«  with 
Lauderdale.  By  Halifax  he  was  a  good  deal 
consulted  durinff  the  ministarial  changes  of 
1682.  About  tae  end  of  this  year  he  was 
offered  a  living  of  300/.  by  Elssex,  on  oondi> 
tion  that  he  wmdd  reside  in  London,  though 
the  parish  was  in  the  country.  It  is,  for  that 
age,  a  remarkable  instance  en  his  high  feeling 
ot  professional  duty  that  he  refused  it  on  sucfi 
terms.  In  168S  took  place  the  Rye  House 
plot,  which  provedfatal  to  his  two  best  friends, 
Essex  and  RusselL  Burnet  attended  Russell 
at  his  trial  and  in  Uie  prison,  performed  for 
him  the  last  offices  on  the  aoafibld,  when 
Russell  gave  him  his  watch  as  a  parting 
present,  and  drew  up  for  him  the  paper  which 
ne  left  in  his  justification.  He  axterwards 
defended  the  course  he  had  taken  with  spirit 
and  success  before  the  council  (Lobp  Johk 
Rvs8Bix,X{^^AM*e/^  Appendix  8).  Bur- 
net now,  finding  himself  silenced  {Hi»t.  MSS. 
Cbmm.  7  th  Rep.  498  6),  thought  it  wise  to  lea  ve 
England.  He  went  to  France  in  the  beginning 
of  September  (tb.  289  a)  with  introductions 
fromtne  French  ambassador,  Rouvigny,  unde 
to  Lady  Russell.  Here  he  found  himself  in 
company  with  Algernon  Sidney  and  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun.  He  was  treated  with  the  highest 
consideration  by  Louis,  who  never  failed  to 
try  to  secure  the  sympathies  of  leading  men 
in  England,  and  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Schomberg,  Condi  (who,  however,  inti- 
mated his  intention  of  not  accepting  an- 
other visit)  (jb.  380  b),  Bourdaloue,  P&re-la> 
Chuee,  Maimbourg,  and  other  men  distin- 
guished in  church  and  state,  as  well  as  with 
the  leading  protestant  clergy.  After  describ- 
ing the  extrsOTdinaiy  honours  paid  to  Bur- 
net, imd  how  he  was  caressed  oy  people  of 
the  best  quality  of  both  sexes  that  could 
be,  Lord  Preston  oondudes  his  letter  from 
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Fttria :  'I  shall  only  add  that  no  minister  oi  I 
the  long's  hath  had,  that  I  hear  of,  sodi  a 
reception '  (ib.  344  ai.     Thia  ronaed,  we  are  | 
told,  still  nixther  toe  liveliest  jealousj  of  | 
James,  who  caused  it  to  be  so  clearly  made 
known  to  Louis  how  great  were  hi*  dislike  ' 
and  suspicion  of  Burnet,  that  the  French  mo-  ' 
naich  thought  it  best  to  offer  his  excuses  (A. 
SMa).    Bumetietnmed  at  personal  risk,  and  : 
against  the  warnings  of  his  mends,  declaring  ! 
hunself  conscious  ofno  crime.  His  movements 
were  carefiillv  watched,  and  upon  his  return 
at  the  end  of  October  he  was  dismissed  by  the 
royal  mandate  from  the  St.  Clement's  leotnre- 
ahip,  and  in  December  1684  was  also  deprived 
of  Dia  chaplaincy  at  the  RoUs ;  this  was  the 
result  of  a  vehement  sermon  against  popery 
on  6  Nov.    He  preached  for  two  hours  amid 
opreat  applause  from  the  text, '  Save  me  from 
the  lion  a  mouth ;  thou  hast  heard  me  from 
the  horn  of  the  unicorn ; '  it  well  illustrates 
the  feverish  state  of  people's  minds  that  this 
choice  of  a  text — the  lion  and  the  unieom 
being  the  roval  arms — was  represented  as 
pointing  to  uie  disaffection  of  the  preacher 
(Maoiuiat^.    Burnet  appeals,  fr«m  all  the 
Boticee  of  his  sermons,  to  have  been  a  aingu- 
lM-lyeffectivepreaeher(see  espedally  for  this, 
EvBLTN'a  Biaru  for  16  Nov.  1674,  28  May 
1682, 9  Match  1690, 6  Jan.  1692,  and  25  Much 
1700). 

During  the  last  seven  years  his  pen  had 
been  active.  In  1682  he  published  his '  Life 
of  Matthew  Hale,'  the '  Histonr  of  the  Ri^fas 
of  Princes  in  the  Disposing  of  Eodesiasncal 
Benefices  and  Church  Lands,'  as  well  as  an 
answer  to  the  '  Animadversions '  upon  this 
work.  InldSShewroteseveraltractsagainst 
popery,  and  translated  the  '  Utopia,'  and  the 
letter  of  the  last  general  assembly  of  the 
deny  of  France  to  the  proteetants. 

Upon  the  accession  of  James,  Bnmet, 
having  no  employment,  and  being  refused  ad- 
mittance at  court,  obtained  leave  to  go  abroad. 
Avoiding  Holland,  on  account  of  the  number 
<d  exiles  living  there,  and  the  consequent 
danger  of  being  compromised  fay  association 
with  them,  he  went,  uprai  promise  of  protec- 
tion to  Paris.  There  ne  lived  in  dose  inter- 
course with  Lord  Montague,  in  a  house  of  his 
own,  until  August  1685,  when  Monmouth's 
rebellion  and  the  consequent  troubles  were 
over.  He  then,  in  company  with  a  French 
Protestant  officer,  Stonppe,  made  a  journey 
wto  Italy.  At  Rome  he  was  treated  with 
diatinetion  by  Innocent  XI  and  by  Cardinals 
Howard  andD'Estries.  He  soon,  however, 
leceivad  a  hint  to  leave,  and  returned  through 
the  south  of  France  and  Switserland.  In 
Ftmnoe  he  was  a  witness  of  the  outburst 
of  cmdty  which  followed  the  revocation  of 


the  edict  of  Nantes.  It  is  signiflcaat  of  tlw 
tone  of  Burnet's  mind  that  while  at  Qeoeva 
he  aucceaafully  employed  his  influence  to  in- 
due* the  G«MvaB  church  to  release  thcNT 
dergy  from  oompulaoty  subacrh)tion  to  tlw 
OMiaensus ;  that  ne  stayed  in  close  oommn- 
nion  with  Lutherans  at  Straabiuv  and  Frank- 
fort, and  with  Calvinists  at  Heidelberg.  He 
published  in  1687  an  able  account  a£  his 
travds,  in  a  soriee  of  letters  to  Robert  Boyle, 
directed  naturally  in  the  first  place  to  tlie 
exposure,  as  he  aaya,  of  popeiy  and  tyranny. 
He  now,  in  order  to  be  nearer  En(^and,CMB« 
to  Utrecht,  where  he  iavai  an  invitation 
from  the  Prince  and  Prinoaes  of  Orange  to 
reside  at  the  Hague.  He  was  at  once  takaa 
into  the  confidence  of  the  prince,  iHw  was 
glad  of  an  agent  so  trusted  by  his  frienda 
in  England,  and  still  more  into  that  oi  tko 
princess.  Burnet  urged  William  to  have  his 
fleet  in  readiness,  bat  not  to  move  imlal  the 
cause  was  soffidently  imp<xtant  to  j«a(afy 
him  in  all  eyes.  He  was  still  more  useAil 
in  preparing  MaiT  to  yidd,  aa  her  own  mo- 
tion, and  gracefully,  what  he  knew  William 
would  insist  npon,  an  engagement  that  if 
their  plans  were  mMoessAil  she  would  place 
all  power  in  his  hands.  Burnet  dedans 
solemnly  that  no  one  had  moved  him  to  do 
this,  but  he  no  doubt  knew  that  it  would  bo 
a  service  eminently  valued  b^  William.  It 
was  now  that  Buinet  met  William  Penn  tho 
maker,  of  whom  he  givee  so  unfavourable  a 
oharacter.  Penn  had  come  to  try  to  secKM 
the  prince's  oonsent  to  the  abolition  o£  the 
Test  Acts,  and  endeavoured  to  convert  Bur- 
net to  his  views.  The  two  men  were  periu^ 
too  similar  in  their  unquestioning  self-eon- 
fidenoe  and  controreraial  eagerness  to  like 
one  another. 

The  favour  in  which  Burnet  lived  at  tho 
Hague  aroused  James's  jealousy.  Hetwioere- 
monstrated  with  William,  and  when  D'Albe- 
ville  came  over  to  treat  with  the  prince, 
Burnet's  dismissal  was  made  a  preUminaiy. 
William  tho«arht  it  better  to  comply,  and, 
though  consulting  him  constantly,  and  em- 
idoying  him  to  dnw  up  the  instroetions  for 
Dyckvdt,  who  was  going  on  a  mission  to 
James,  never  again  aotvuly  saw  him  until 
a  few  davs  before  setting  sail  lor  Englaad. 
So  high  nad  James's  diaideasnie  risen  that, 
hearing  that  Burnet  was  about  to  make  a  rich 
marriage  in  Holland,  he  set  on  foot  against 
him  a  prosecution  for  high  treason  in  Scot- 
land, on  the  ground  of  former  oorrespondenee 
with  Argyll.  Warned  of  this,  Burnet  wrote 
to  Middleton  on  20  May  1687,  saying  tha* 
he  hcmed  James  would  not  oompel  him  to 
defend  himself,  as  he  should  in  ttiat  case  be 
obliged  to  mention  details  which  mi^t  caua* 
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liis  majesty  annoyance;  he  informed  him  of 
hb  approaching  mairiaee,  and  also  that  he 
had  secured  his  naturuisation  as  a  Dutch 
snlnect  {Burnet  Tract*,  Brit.  Mus.  699,  f.  6). 
In  nis  second  letter,  dated  27  May,  the  cita- 
tion having  now  been  received,  he  insists 
upon  reparation  being  made  him,  and  offers 
a  fiartnight's  delay  Mfore  printing  his  own 
justification,  whicn  he  again  intimates  will 
giTB  Jamea  no  cause  for  satisfaction.  The 
citation  had  declared  that  he  had  had  oor- 
cemondence,  treasonably,  with  Argyll  durins 
16&-S,  and  with  Ferguson,  Stuart,  and 
othen  during  1685-7. 

The  expressions  of  his  first  letter  angered 
James  so  much  that  he  set  on  fbot  another 
proseeuticm  on  the  strength  of  them.  Burnet 
was  outlawed,  and  IVAlbeTille  was  instructed 
to  demand  his  surrender,  which  the  States, 
of  course,  after  examination,  refused.  In  a 
third  letter  of  17  June  he  explains  the  phrases 
objected  to.  It  is  at  this  time  that  Burnet 
says  he  received  trustworthy  information  of 
a  plot  for  his  murder  (ib.)  He  shortly  after- 
wards married  his  second  wife,  Mary  Scott, 
a  wealthy  Dutch  lady  of  Scotch  extraction. 
She  seems  to  have  been  exceptioniJly  accom- 
plished and  beautiful.  An  autograph  prayer 
an  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  £ited  26  May 
1667,  is  extant  in  manuscript  (Hi»t,  MSS. 
Ctrnm.  9th  Rep.  460  a).  To  his  firstborn 
child  the  prince  and  princess  stood  sponsors  on 
iAnriI1688(t».6thKep.S19).  Hehadmean- 
whue  written,  among  many  other  pamphlets, 
a  seveire  and  acrimonious  reply  to  Irarker's 
liO(^  on  the  '  Reasons  for  abrogating  the  Test 
Act.'  He  says  of  it:  'It  was  thought  that  it 
helped  to  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  the  worst- 
temuered  man  I  ever  knew.' 

Bamet  was  kept  Ailly  aware  of  all  Wil- 
liam's preparations.    He  gave  an  early  inti- 
mation to  the  Prmcess  Sophia,  and  was  acute 
eaoogh  to  do  this  without  William's  previous 
knowledge,  to  his  great  satisfaction.    At  the 
naie  tine  he  was  in  the  Aill  confidence  of 
die  rerolntion  party  in  England.    He  was 
Ksponsible  for  the  text  of  William's  deda- 
tatH»;  and  with  regard  to  Scotland  he  in- 
&eed  him  to  alter  the  passage  in  which  he 
had  fay  implication,  upon  the  urgency  of  the 
Scotch  exues.  declared  for  presbyterianism. 
On  6  Nov.  he  landed  with  Wuliam  at  Torbay, 
this  place  being  sdected  at  the  last  moment 
instead  of  Exmouth,  at  his  sru^estion  {Eger- 
faa  MS8. 2021,  Brit.  Mus.)    There  is  extant, 
ia  Burnet's  handwriting,  his  '  Meditation  on 
■ay  Voyage  for  England,  intending  it  for 
■f  last  w<a8B  in  case  this  expedition  should 
pove  other  nnsaccessful  in  general  or  fatal 
to  myself  in  my  own  particular '  (Sitt.  MSS. 
Cmm.  9th  Rep.  460  a).    On  the  march  to 
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Exeter  he  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
preventing  violence  by  the  soldiers  on  the 
road ;  and  he  drew  up  the  engagement  which 
was  signed  by  all  the  noblemen  who  came 
in.  A  curious  instance  of  his  want  of  deli- 
cate, when  at  Salisbtiry  Cathedral,  is  quoted 
from  Clarendon's  Diary  by  Mocaulay  (JTm- 
tory,  i.  297).  IjCtters  are  extant  in  manu- 
script from  him  to  Admiral  Herbert,  full  of 
interesting  details,  written  duringthe  march 
to  London  {Egerim  MSS.  2621,  Brit.  Mus.) 
When  Haliiax  came  with  the  conunissionem 
from  James  to  treat  with  William,  Burnet 
urged  that  the  king  should  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  and  when  he  was  detained 
at  Feversham  expressed  his  vexation  at  the 
blunder,  and  advised  William  at  once  to  take 
steps  for  securing  his  good  treatment.  Be 
deecribes  these  two  events  himself  in  letters 
written  on  9  Dec.  and  Christmas  day.  He 
was  most  useful,  too,  in  securing  indulgence 
for  the  papists  and  Jacobites  in  London,  thus 
avoiding  tne  danger  of  a  reaction  founded  on 
a  charge  of  oppression  of  Englishmen.  His 
political  wisdom  was  shown  m  his  consistent 
opposition  to  Halifax'sproposalthatthecrown 
should  be  given  to  the  pnnce  without  regard 
to  Mary,  and  his  watchfulness  warded  off  all 
attempts  to  cause  a  difference  between  them. 
It  was  probably  during  theee  months  that  he 
published  a  vigorous  and  useful  pamphlet  on 
the  question  whether  the  country  was  bound 
to  treat  with  James  or  call  him  back. 

On  28  Dec.  he  preached  at  St.  James's  on 
the  text  '  It  is  the  Lord's  doing  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes,'  and  on  1  Feb.  was 
thanked  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
'  Thanktunying  Sermon '  of  81  Jan.  {Btentet 
Traeti,  w9,  f.  2).  Burnet  was  soon  rewarded 
by  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury.  He  had  pre- 
viously refiisied  that  of  Durham,  as  the  con- 
ditions were  that  Crew,  who  then  held  it, 
should  resign  and  receive  1 ,000/.  a  year  during 
life  from  tne  revenue.  It  is  stated,  more- 
over, that  when  Salisbury  fell  vacant  Bur- 
net asked  that  it  might  be  given  to  Lloyd. 
Sancroft  refused  to  consecrate  him,  but  was 
prevailed  upon  to  grant  a  commission  for  the 
purpose  to  the  bishops  of  the  province.  Bur- 
nett presence  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  of 
immediate  service,  for  the  questions  of  tolera- 
tion, of  comprehension,  and  of  the  oaths  came 
on  at  once.  On  the  third  of  these  points  he 
spoke  for  the  clergy,  but  acquiesced  in  the 
imposition  when  he  found  that  they  were 
busily  opting  the  crown.  His  pastoral 
letter  to  his  clergy,  in  which  he  urged  them 
to  take  the  oaths,  was  afterwards  ordered 
to  be  burnt  W  the  hangman,  on  accoimt  of 
a  claim  on  William's  behalf  to  the  crown 
by  right  of  conquest,  and  because  Burnet 
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declared  that  the  clergy  ought  to  acquiesce  I 
ia  the  possession  even  when  the  title  was 
visibly  and  indefensibly  bad.     He  zealously  { 
advocated  toleration,  aad  on  the  question  of  ; 
comprehension  argued  successfully  against  the  i 
proposed  mixed  committee  for  revising  the  eo- 
desiastical  constitution,  though  he  afterwards  , 
changed  his  opinion  on  this  point.  On  all  other 
matters  he  was  on  the  moderate  side,  and  op-  j 
posed  the  enforcement  of  kneeling  at  the  Sa-  | 
crament  and  of  the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  clause  in  the  Bill  of 
Bights  absolving  Bubjectsfrom  their  allegiance 
if  a  papist,  or  one  married  to  a  papist,  succeeded 
to  uie  crown.    He  was  chosen  oy  William  to 
propose  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  naming 
of  tne  Duchess  of  Hanover  and  her  posterity 
to  the  succession ;  and,  when  the  succession 
actually  took  place,  in  1701,  he  was  named 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  bill 
was  referred.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  cor- 
respondence with  that  princess  which  lasted 
till  her  deatL  We  find  one  of  his  descendants 
in  1729  mentioning  the  medals,  gilt  tea  service 
and  table  plate,  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  by  the  princess  (Add.  MS.  11404,  Brit. 
Mus.)    It  was  in  the  summer  of  this  year, 
1689,  that  the  well-known  picture  by  Kneller 
waspainted  (Etbltn',  9  June  1689).    He  was 
chosen  in  April  to  preach  the  coronation  ser- 
mon, which,  with  that  upon  6  Nov.  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  that  of  Christmas  day 
before  the  kim^  and  queen,  was  ordered  to 
be  printed.    EUs  '  Exhortation  to  Peace  and 
Umon '  was  published  on  29  Nov.  (Burnet 
Tractt,  Brit.  Mus.)     Burnet  was  naturally 
much  consulted  by  William  regarding  the 
Scotdi  church,  and  is  probably  responsible 
(indeed,  he  himself  intimates  this)  for  the 
letter  in  which  the  king  promised  protection 
to  the  bishops  on  their  good  behaviour,  joined 
with  full  toleration  of  the  presbyterians, 
though  he  himself  declared  in  1688  that  he 
did  not  meddle  with  Scotch  afiairs.    In  Ute 
subsequent  negotiations  he  was,  however, 
shut  out  by  the  Jealousy  of  the  presbyterians 
from  further  influence,  though  he  did  his  best 
for  the  bishops.    His  action  was  dictated  by 
his  prevuling  desire  to  further  an  accommoda- 
tion between  the  Anglican  and  presbyterian 
churches  (Mi.0AT7LA.T,  iv.  10).    On  13  Sept. 
1689  he  was  placed  on  the  commission  for  . 
comprehension.    On  the  occasion  of  the  Mont- 
ffomery  conspiracy,  Burnet  was  able,  by  in-  ' 
Kirmation  which  reached  him  anonymously,  j 
to  cause  its  miscarriage.     He  soothed  Wil-  ; 
Ham's  feelings  when  the  commons  jealously  : 
granted  the  revenue  for  five  yeirs  only.    He 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  Abjuration  Bill, 
which  the  king  wisely  allowed    to  drop.  | 
During  the  latter's  absence  in  Ireland  Bomet  | 


was,  at  express  desire,  in  doae  attendanoe 
on  the  queen.  For  his  various  political  and 
polemical  writings  during  the  last  three 
years,  see  the  appendix  to  the  Clarendon  PresB 
edition  of  his  'History.'  The  most  important 
was  the  pastoral  letter  above  mentioned.  On 
the  death  of  Maiy  he  wrote  his  essay  on  her 
character.  During  her  life  she  had  had  the  en- 
tile control  of  church  matters.  At  her  death 
a  commission  was  appointed  for  all  questions 
of  preferment.  Burnet  was  placed  upon  thia, 
and,  when  a  similar  commission  was  named 
in  1700,  he  was  again  induded  in  it. 

Burnet  has  been  accused  of  undue  eager- 
ness to  serve  William's  wishes,  and  his  pro- 
motion of  the  bill  of  attainder  in  Fenwick's 
case  is  especially  cited.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  speech  from  him  which  gained  the 
small  majority  for  the  bill,  and  his  own  justi- 
fication of  it  is  in  an  evidently  apologetic  tone ; 
this  was  in  1697.  In  1698  his  wife  died  of 
small-poz,  and  in  a  few  months  he  married 
his  third  wife  [see  Bcbnbi.  Euzabeie], 
By  her  he  had  no  children.  In  1698  also  he 
was  appointed  governor  to  the  young  Prince 
of  Qloucester.  He  states  that  he  accepted  this 
charge  unwillingly,  as  he  did  not  receive  the 
same  confidence  uom  William  as  of  old,  for  the 
king  had  indeed  resented  more  than  once  his 
occasionally  intrusive  lectures.  EQs  son  re- 
lates that  when,  in  consequence  of  the  king's 
urgency,  he  assented,  he  asked  leave  to  resign 
his  bishopric  as  inconsistent  with  the  employ- 
ment, and  only  retained  it  on  condition  that 
the  prince  should  reside  at  Windsor,  which 
was  in  hia  diocese,  during  the  summer,  and 
that  ten  weeks  should  m  allowed  him  for 
visiting  the  other  parts  of  his  diocese.  In 
1698  (^lAOArrLAT,  iii.  230)  he  was  appointed 
to  attend  Peter  the  Ghreat;  and  he  leaves 
a  character  of  that  monarch  which  later  ao> 
counts  prove  to  be  remarkably  true.  In  this 
yearjtoo,  he  published  his  'Exposition  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
Enj;land,'  a  laborious  work,  over  which  he 
had  spoit  five  years.  It  was  received  with 
applause^  except  by  Atterbury,  who  wrote 
against  it,  and  b^  the  hirh-church  lower 
house  of  convocation,  by  whom  it  was  cen- 
sured in  the  turbulent  meeting  of  1701,  on 
the  grounds  that  it  tended  to  foster  the  very 
latitude  which  the  articles  were  intended  to 
avoid ;  that  it  contained  many  passages  con- 
trary to  their  true  meaning ;  and  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  the  church  of  England.  The 
upper  house,  however,  refused  tc  sdmit  the 
censure,  on  the  grounds  that  it  couiusted  only 
of  generalities,  and  also  that  the  power  of 
censure  against  a  bishop  did  not  belong  to  the 
lower  house.  After  ttequent  adjournments 
the  matter  fell  through.    The  dispute  gave 
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to  a  fierce  discnssion  as  to  whether  the 
•rehbidiop  might  adjourn  the  houses  hyhia 
sole  authority  (Gmnoeatum  Tracts,  Brit. 
Mas.)  The  reason  which  caused  its  publica- 
tion at  that  time  was,  Burnet  states,  the  in- 
eraase  of  popeir ;  this  danger  tiao  induced 
Um,  in  spite  of  his  general  toleration  prin- 
eipleB,  to  vote  for  the  severe  act  of  that  year 
against  papists. 

Burnet  relates  that  in  1699  an  attempt 
was  made  in  the  commons  to  turn  him 
out  of  his  tutorship  of  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, and  that  an  address  was  moved  for 
his  lemovaL  but  that  it  was  lost  by  a  laige 
majority  (M&CA.TrLA.T,  iv.  617).  It  should  be 
nooced  that,  according  to  Ralph,  the  bishop 
spent  the  whole  of  the  salary  which  he  re- 
caved  firom  this  office,  1,600^,  in  private 
charity. 

In  the  debate  on  the  bill  for  vesting  the 
confiscated  Irish  estates  in  trustees,  Burnet, 
in  1700,  took  the  side  opposed  to  the  court 
(though  he  afterwards  changed  his  opinion), 
andtWeby  aroused  William's  displeasure.  In 
this  year  his  pupil  died,  and  on  8  March 
1703  he,  with  Arohbishop  Tenison,  attended 
WiQiam  himself  on  his  deathbed.  He  ap- 
pears after  this  to  have  paid  court  somewhat 
obsequiously  to  the  Marlborough  faction. 
He  wrote  an  elegy  on  WUliam's  aeath.  In 
1703  he  stronffly  opposed  the  bill  against 
oocasioiud  conformity.  I  was  moved,'  he 
tsaid,  'never  to  be  silent  when  toleration 
ahoold  be  brought  into  debate ;  for  I  hare 
long  looked  on  liberty  of  conscience  ss  one 
of  the  rights  of  human  nature,  antecedent  to 
society,  which  no  man  could  give  up,  because 
it  was  not  in  his  own  power.'  His  speech, 
which  is  extant,  and  which  is  studiously  mo- 
derate and  very  able,  formed  the  subject  of  a 
bitter  and  able  attack  from  Atterbury,  who 
a£fected  to  vindicate  him  from  the  libel  of 
being  the  author  of  it  (Burnet  Tracts,  Brit. 
Mns^  It  appears,  however,  from  the  speech, 
that,although  not  willing  that  nonconformists 
should  he  fined,  or  that  foreign  churches 
should  be  included  in  the  disabling  acts,  Bur- 
net was  perfectly  willing  that  no  non-com- 
municants should  be  capable  of  bearing  of- 
fice. Whether  he  opposed  the  bill  on  its 
passage  through  the  lords  in  1711  does  not 
appear.  In  1709  he  spoke  against  the  bUl 
establishing  forfeitures  in  Scotland  in  cases 
of  treason,  and  in  favour  of  the  general 
Daturalisation  of  all  protestants.  In  1710 
he  was  attacked  by  Sacheverell,  and  spoke 
against  him  in  the  debate  on  his  case  in  the 
Lords.  He  remonstrated  openly  with  Anne 
upon  her  supposed  intention  of"^  bringing  in 
the  Pretender,  and  in  1711  spoke  his  mind 
to  her  against  a  peace  which  allowed  the 


hooae  of  Bourbon  to  retain  possession  of 
Spain  and  the  West  Indies. 

Burnet's  episcopate  stands  alone  in  that 
age  as  a  record  of  able  and  conscientious 
government.  A  detailed  account  of  it  would 
be  but  a  repetition  of  what  his  son  has  writ- 
ten. He  did  his  best  by  careful  examination 
to  secure  a  learned  and  competent  clergy, 
and  stood  out  against  admitting  unqualified 
nominees  to  livings ;  waged  war  against  plu- 
ralities ;  established  a  divinity  school  at  Salis- 
bury. He  was  tolerant  both  to  nonjurors 
and  to  presbyterians  to  a  degree  which  roused 
the  anger  or  all  extreme  men  ;  and  his  ha- 
bitual generosity  was  shown  bv  his  enter> 
tainment  at  his  own  charge  of  all  the  clergy 
who  waited  upon  him  at  uis  visitations.  The 
most  lasting  work,  however,  which  he  in- 
augurated was  the  provision  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  livings,  generally  known  as  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty.  He  was  anxious  that  the 
church  should  be  better  represented  in  the 
market  towns,  and  for  this  purpose  he  set  on 
foot  a  scheme  (after  the  miscarriage  of  a 
desijzn  on  a  smaller  scale  in  his  own  diocese) 
appUcable  to  the  whole  kingdom.  In  two 
memorials,  d&ted  January  16^  and  December 
1697,  Burnet  proposed  to  the  king  that  the 
first-fruits  and  tenths,  which  had  been  granted 
away  by  Charles  II  in  pensions  to  his  mis- 
tresses and  natural  children,  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  increase  of  poor  livings.  The 
plan  met  with  opposition  sufficient  to  obstruct 
it  until  William's  death,  but  Burnet  lived 
to  see  it  become  law  in  1704.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  in  the  memorials  mentionetl 
above  Burnet  suggests  the  plan  as  a  good  one 
for  gaining  the  support  of  the  clergy  in  view 
of  coming  elections.  Burnet's  influence  in  the 
House  of  Lords  seems  to  have  been  consider- 
able, but  it  was  probably  more  from  his  re- 
presentative character  than  from  his  oratoty. 
This,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  speech  against 
concluding  a  separate  peace  with  France  in 
1713,  which  he  has  himself  carefuUy  pre- 
served, and  which  may  therefore  be  considered 
a  favourable  specimen,  was  pedantic  and 
heavy.  His  speeches  in  1703  and  1710  upon 
the  Occasional  Conformity  Act  and  the  Sache- 
verell impeachment  have  also  been  published. 

Burnet's  most  important  work,  the  '  His- 
toty  of  my  own  Time,'  was  not  published 
until  after  his  death,  the  first  volume  in  1728, 
the  second  in  1734.  though  there  is  a  receipt 
for  26«.,  being  half  the  price  of  the  second 
volume,  dated  in  June  1783.  It  has  been, 
naturally  enough,  the  subject  of  vKilent  attack 
on  the  score  of  inaccuracy  and  prtgudice. 
On  its  first  appearance  we  hear  that '  no  one 
speaks  well  of  it '  (Hist.  MSS.  Cormn.  7th 
Kep.  612),  and  individuals  whose  conduct 
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was  censured  expressed  themselves  in  tihe 
bitterest  terms.  As  an  instance  of  this  we 
may  quote  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury :  '  He  wrote 
like  a  lying  knave,  and,  as  to  my  own  par- 
ticular, the  editors  deserved  the  pillory,  for 
what  relates  to  me  is  all  false  as  hell'  (^er' 
ton  MSS.  2621,  Brit.  Mus.)  Actually,  how- 
<)ver,  leaving  out  of  account  perhaps  his  views 
as  to  the  legitimate  birth  of  James's  son, 
nothing  could  be  a  more  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  the  general  candour  of  his  mind  and 
of  his  full  and  accurate  information.  That 
portion  where,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, he  might  not  inexcusably  have  given 
a  partisan  colouring  to  his  narrative,  and 
where  injustice  and  inaccuracy  would  have 
been  extremely  diihcult  to  expose,  is  the 
portion  that  treats  upon  Scottish  afiairs  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  An  examination  of 
the  Lauderdale  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
however,  enables  it  to  be  affirmed  that  the 
accuracy  of  this  portion  is  remarkable  not 
only  as  regards  actual  facts,  but  even  as 
regards  the  character  of  men  whom  he  either 
vehemently  admired  or  as  vehemently  dis- 
liked and  opposed.  To  literary  style  or  to 
eloquence  Burnet  has  no  pretehsions,  nor  is 
there  even  the  slightest  appearance  of  an  at- 
tempt at  style ;  his  epithets  are  often  clumsy, 
and  his  constructions  ungainly.  From  tms 
criticism,  however,  the  most  admirable  '  con- 
dusion '  must  be  excepted.  This  gives  Bur- 
net at  his  very  best ;  the  thoughts  are  mar- 
tured  and  noble,  and  the  diction  is  elevated 
and  impressive.  The  whole  work  has  been 
subject  to  the  acrimonious  criticism  of  Dart- 
mouth and  the  pungent  satire  of  Swift,  to 
whom  he  was  especially  obnoxious,  and  who 
is  no  doubt  the  author  of  a  satirical  epitaph 
upon  him  (Sist.  MSS.  Conrni.  4th  Rep.  4686) ; 
but  while  the  former  of  these,  who  mquentlv 
accuses  him  of  deliberate  falsehood  tnrough 
party  feeling  (e.g.  6th  Rep.  246  note),  has  now 
and  again  hit  imdoubted  blots,  the  value  of  the 
'  History  of  my  own  Time '  as  a  candid  narra- 
tive and  an  invaluable  work  of  reference  has 
continually  risen  as  investigations  into  ori- 
g^al  materials  have  proceeded. 

The  historical  interest  of  Burnet's  cha- 
racter lies  in  the  &ct  that  from  his  entrance 
upon  public  life  as  a  mere  boy  he  was  the 
consistent  representative  of  broad  church 
views  both  in  politics  and  doctrine.  Except 
in  the  two  or  Uiree  instances  mentioned,  his 
voice  was  ever  for  toleration,  and  his  practice 
in  his  diocese  was  still  more  empliatically  so. 
He  was  a  man  perfectly  healthy  and  robust 
in  body  and  in  mind ;  a  meddler,  and  yet  no 
intriguer ;  a  lover  of  secrets,  which  he  was 
incapable  of  keeping :  a  vigorous  polemist, 
but  without  eitW  e^ite  or  guile ;  whatever 


the  heart  conceived  the  tongue  seined  com- 
pelled to  utter  or  the  pen  to  write.  Wecaa 
well  understand  Lord  Hailes's  impression  that 
he  was  '  a  man  of  the  most  surprising  im- 
prudence that  can  be  imagined'  (ib.  682). 
Essentially  a  politician  and  a  man  of  aotton, 
he  was  the  most  pastoral,  as  he  was  the  ablest, 
of  the  prelates  of  his  day ;  unostentatious  in 
his  own  life  and  considerate  of  others,  he  was 
unsparing  in  labour  as  in  chttrity.  His  open- 
handednees  is  expressed  in  a  contemporary  let- 
ter thus :  '  He  hath  always  ready  money  about 
him  to  pay  what  is  anywhere  due '  {ib.  7th 
Rep.  6066).  'He  was  not  one  to  create  a  set 
of  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  forces  whose  in- 
fluence remains  unspent  for  generations.  He 
WIS  rather  the  chila  of  his  own  age,  the  em- 
bodiment  of  some  tendencies  which  were  then 
emerging  into  importance '  (Jrtbilee  Leetiats, 
iL  6;  (£  Macauiat,  ii.  11).  It  must,  of 
oouise,  be  borne  in  mind  that  t  he  two  chief  au- 
thorities on  the  character  of  Burnet  are  likely 
to  be  partial,  himself  and  his  son.  There  are 
plenty  of  descriptions  to  be  found,  depicting 
him  in  the  darkest  colours,  but  they  are  too 
much  coloured  by  political  dislike  and  too 
slightly  illustrated  by  facts  to  be  worth  re- 
cording. One,  perhaps,  bv  a  man  who  knew 
hJTin  well,  may  be  given  here,  as  it  is  newly 
discovered : '  he  was  zealous  for  the  truth,  bnt 
in  telling  it  always  turned  it  into  a  lye ;  he 
was  bent  to  do  good,  but  fated  to  mistuce  efvil 
for  it'  {Hut  MSS.  Gomm.  6th  Rep.  865). 

His  robust,  hearty,  and  vivacious  nature 
was  singularly  reflected  in  his  personal  ap- 
pearance.    Oxk  this  point  at  least,  though 
probably  in  no  other,  Dryden  may  be  accepted 
as  a  fair  witness  when  he  describes  him  thus 
{Hind  and  Panther,  1. 2486)  :— 
A  portly  prince,  and  goodly  to  the  sight, 
He  seemed  a  son  of  Anak  for  his  height. 
Like  those  vhom  stature  did  to  crowns  prefer. 
Black-browed  and  blaff,  like  Homer's  Jnpiter; 
Broad-backed  and  brawny,  built  for  lore'sdeligbt, 
A  prophet  formed  to  make  a  female  proselyte. 
This  description  isbomeoutbyLely'sportrait. 

Burnet  died  on  17  March  1715  of  a  violent 
cold,whichtumedtoapleuriticfever.  Hewas 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  James,  Cler- 
kenwell,  having  resided  at  St.  John's  Court  in 
that  parish  dunngthe  last  few  years  of  his  life. 

By  his  second  wife  Burnet  had  seven  chil- 
dren, threesonsand  four  daughters;  twoofthe 
latter,Mary  and  Elizabeth,suivivedhim,as  did 
his  three  sons,  William,  Gilbert,  and  Thomas, 
the  youngest  of  whom,  Thomas,  became  his 
biographer  [see  Bvbnbt,  Sib  TbomasI. 

WULIAK  was  educated  at  Trinity  Oallege, 
Cambridge,  and  Leyden.  He  had  a  post  in 
the  revenue,  but  lost  money  in  the  South  Sea 
scheme,  and  obtained  the  govenuHnhip  of  New 
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York  sad  New  Jersey.  In  17^8  he  was  tnuis- 
fatnd,  •g»iii8t  his  will,  to  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hraipehire.  He  qoanelled  with  the  as- 
•emUv,  who  refused  a  fixed  salarr,  and  tried 
(onake  np  for  it  by  a  fee  on  ships  leaying 
Boston,  bat  this  was  disallowed  at  home. 
He  <U«d  of  a  fever  7  Sept.  1729.  He  married 
s  daughter  of  Dean  Stsjihope. 

OiLBBST  (1600-1728)  educated  at  Leyden 
•nd  Harton,  oontribated  to '  Hibemicus'  Let- 
Mi,'  a  Dublin  periodieal  (1726-7),  snd  to 
FUJips's' Freethinker.'  He  supported  Hoadly 
in  the  Bangorian  controversy.  He  was  pre- 
baadaiy  ot  Salisbory  from  1715  until  his 
dtath  on  17  Jane  17S16,  was  chaplain  to  the 
ha^  from  1718,  and  in  1719  published  an 
ibnd^ent  of  his  &ther'8  'Reformation' 
(veLiii.) 

A  Ml  list  of  Burnetts  works  u  j^ven  in 
the  Olarendon  Press  edition  of  his  '  Own 
W  (1823),  vL  331-62.  A  full  list  is  also 
giwi  in  Lowndes,  together  with  the  titles  of 
mtnj  other  tracts  relating  to  the  Tsrious 
MnbOTersies.  Burnet  published  nearly  dxty 
tenuns,  thirty  of  whidi  are  in '  A  Oollection 
of  Tracts  and  INsooarBes'  (1704),  and  sixteen 
iasTolnme  published  in  1713.  His  principal 
weds  are  ma  follows :  1.  '  Discourse  on  Sir 
Botert  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,'  1665.  2.  <  Con- 
&rmae  between  a  Oonformist  and  a  Noacon- 
fimaist,  in  seven  dialcffuee,'  1669.  8.  'A 
Benhition  of  Two  Important  Oases  of  Oon- 
•aeBce '(said  to  be  written  about  1671,  printed 
in  Hady's' Memoirs.'  This  is  the  paper  erro- 
Mooslr  attributed  to  Bnmet  upon  the  ]wo- 
posed  divorce  of  Charles  H).  4.  'Vindication 
of  the  Autliority  ...  of  Church  and  State  of 
Seodand,'  1673.  6.  'The  Mystery  of  Iniqui^ 
UiiTeiled  .  .  .'  (against  Romanism),  1673. 

6.  'fiome's  GUory ;  or  a  Collection  cf  divers 
Miiadee  wrought  l^  Popish  Saints,'  1678. 

7.  'Relation  of  s Oonference  held  about  Be- 
ligion,  liy  E.  Sdllingfleet  and  Q.  Burnet  with 
•one  Qentlemen  of  the  Church  of  Home,' 
187&  8.  'Memoires  of  .  .  .  James  and 
William,dukes  of  Hamilton,' 1676.  9.  'Vin- 
diettioa  of  the  Ordinations  of  the  Church  of 
Eoj^and,' 1677.  10.  'Two  Letters  upon  the 
Diw»veryoftbelatePlot.'1678.  IL'Histoiy 
of  the  Seformation '  vol  1. 1679,  voL  ii.  1681, 
ToL  iii.  1714.  The  best  edition,  edited  by  the 
Bev.  N.  Pooock,  was  published  by  the  Claren- 
ioa  Frees  in  1865.  An  abridnaent  by  the 
uthor  appeared  in  1682  snd  1719.  12. '  Some 
Passages  in  the  life  and  Death  of  John 
yihnot,  Eail  of  Rochester,'  1680  (reprinted 
ia  WordswOTth's '  Ecclemaatical  Biography,' 
y^fi)  la  '  Infallibility  rf  the  Roman 
Chnreh  .  ,  .  confuted,'  1680.  14.  '  News 
firanFraaoe:  a  Belation  of  the  present  Dif- 
fcnaoe  between  the  French  King  and  the 


Court  of  Rome,'  1682.  16.  '  History  of  the 
Rights  of  Ihrinoes  in  the  Disposing  of  Eccle- 
siastical Benefices,  &&,' 1682.  16.  'Life  and 
Death  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,'  1682.  17. '  Life 
of  Bishop  Bedell,'  1686.  18.  'Some  Letters 
containing  an  account  of  what  seemed  most 
reoaarkable  in  Switserland,  Italy,  &&,  written 
by  Q.  B.  to  T^he]  H[onourable]  R[obert] 
B[oyle],  to  which  is  annexed  an  answer  to 
Varelles' '  Histcary  of  Heresies'  (in  defence  of 
the '  History  of  the  Reformation'),  1687.  Af- 
terwards as 'Travels.'  19.Sixpaper8(contain- 
ing  an  ar^pxment  against  repealing  the  Test 
Act,  the  citatitw  of  u.  Burnet  to  answer  .  . . 
for  high  trea8on,8nd  othw  tracts  on  the  politics 
of  the  time),  1687.  20.  A  collection  of  eighteen 
papers,  written  during  the  reign  of  James  II, 
1689.  21.  <  A  Discourse  of  the  Pastoral  Care,' 
1692.  22. '  Four  Discourses  to  the  Clergy  of 
theDioceseofSalisbury,'16»4.  28.'E88ayon 
the  Memory  of  Queen  Maiy,'  1696.  24. '  Ex- 
position of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,'  1699. 
26.  '  £xpoeition  of  the  Church  Catefchism,' 
1710.  26.  '  Speech  on  the  Impeachment  of 
Sa«^verell,'  IvlO.  27.  Four  letters  between 
Burnet  and  Henry  DodweU,  1718.  28. '  His- 
tory of  my  own  Time, '  voL  i.  1723,  vol.  ii. 
1731.  The  Olarendon  Press  edition,  1823  and 
1883,  was  superintended  by  Dr.  Routh  (new 
edit.  pt.  i.  1897-1900,  2  vols.  ed.  O.  Airy). 
A  rough  draft,  with  important  variations,  is 
in  the  Harleian  MSS.  No.  6584.  Ranke,  in 
his  '  History  of  England '  (Enyl.  Trantl.  vi. 
73-85),  has  noted  the  chief  dilierences  from 
the  ordinary  text.  He  sets  a  high  value  on 
the  earlier  version. 

[The  chief  aathorities  ara  the  Biography  by 
his  son  afiixed  to  the  Ulaieodon  Press  edition  of 
his  History,  and  the  History  itself.  The  honesty 
and  aocumey  of  the  History  are  established  by 
the  Lauderdale  MSS.,  which  also  contain  many 
notioes  of  Burnet ;  see  also  Letters  to  Herbert 
in  the  Egeiton  MSS.  for  the  period  of  the  in> 
vasion;  notices  in  Hist.  Comm.  Eep.,  especially 
Lord  Preston's  Letters  from  Paris ;  A  sapploment 
to  Burnet's  History  .  .  .  from  his  original  me- 
monuida,  autobiography,  letters  to  Admiral 
Herbert  and  private  meditations,  all  hitherto 
unpublished,  edited  by  Miss  H.  C.  Foxcroft, 
Oxford,  1902,  8vo;  Burnett-Leighton  Papors, 
1648-1688,  ed.  Foxcroft,  in  Scottish  Hist.  Soc. 
Miscellany,  Edinbtirgh,  1904.  A  full  bicnraphy 
by  J.  E.  S.  Clarke,  B.D.,  and  Miss  H.  C.  Fox- 
croft, with  ao  introdoetion  by  Prof.  Firth,  was 
issned  in  1907.]  0.  A. 

BURNET,  JAMES  M.  (1788-1816),land- 
seape-pointer,  brother  of  John  Burnet  fqv.], 
painter  and  line  engraver,  was  bom  in  l788at 
Musselburgh,and  snowed  an  early  fon  dness  for 
painting.  He  was  first  placed  with  a  wood- 
carver,  but  found  other  opportunities  of  study 
at '  Oraham's  Evening  Academy.'  In  1810  he 
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came  to  London.  He  there  found  his  elder 
brother  at  work  upon  an  engraving  of  Wilkie's 
'Blind  Fiddler.'  Delighted  with  that  paint- 
ing, he  was  led  to  study  the  Dat^  school, 
of  which  he  became  an  ardent  diaeiple.  He 
did  not  join  the  Academy  schools,  but  worked 
directly  from  nature.  Living  at  Chelsea, 
he  found  his  subjects  in  what  then  were  the 
'pasture  lands'  of  Battersea  and  Fulham.  Li 
1812  he  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
his  work  being  '  Evening :  Cattle  returning 
home.'  Later  he  contributed  '  Midday,' and 
'The  Betom  in  the  Evening' (1818), '  Early 
Morning,'  and  'The  Ploo^man  returning 
home' (1814).  'Crossing the Biook," Break- 
ing the  Ice,' and  '  Milking-time '  were  others 
of  nis  works ;  all  pictures  of  high  promise.  He 
was  of  delicate  health.  In  consequence  of  an 
attack  of  consumption  he  removed  from  Chel- 
sea to  Lee,  Kent,  and  there  died  in  1816.  He 
was  buried  in  Lewisham  churchyard,  Burnet 
was  a  painter  from  whom  much  might  have 
been  hoped.  His  work  was  based  upon  a 
loving  study  of  nature  and  a  reverent  at- 
tention to  the  masterpieces  of  Dutch  art. 
'  He  had  a  true  feeling  for  the  rural  and  pic- 
turesque; his  j^ictures  were  rich  and  brilliant 
in  colour,  lummous  and  powerful  in  efTect.' 

[Bryan's  Diet,  of  Painter* ;  Redgrave's  l>ict. 
of  Artists  of  EiigL  School.]  K  B. 

BURNET,  JOHN  (1784-1868),  painter 
and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Musselburgh,  near 
Edinburgh,  on  20  March  1784,  and  was  the 
son  of  George  and  Anne  Burnet.  His  father 
was  surveyor-general  of  excise  for  Scotland. 
After  receiving  instruction  from  Mr.  Leesh- 
man,  the  master  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Robert  Soott  [q.  v.],landscape- 
engraver^and  father  of  two  well-known  artists, 
David  Scott  and  WQliam  Bell  Scott  [both 
noticed  separately,  Sdpb.]  He  at  the  same 
time  studied  painting  at  the  Trustees'  Aca- 
demy, where  he  was  me  fellow-pupil  of  David 
Wilkie  and  William  (afterwards  Sir  Wil- 
liam) Allan,  under  John  Graham.  He  served 
his  full  apprenticeship  (seven  years)  to  Scott, 
and  worked  early  and  late,  but  his  double 
study  of  painting  and  engraving  was  thought 
by  himself  to  nave  cramped  nis  power  in 
both.  In  1806  he  sailea  to  London  in  a 
Leith  smack,  where  he  arrived  with  only  a 
few  shillinga  in  his  pocket,  and  an  impres- 
sion from  one  of  his  plates  for  Cook's  '  No- 
velist.' There  he  was  warmly  received  by 
Wilkie,  who  had  preceded  him  by  a  year, 
and,  having  already  made  his  mark  by  '  The 
ViUagePoUticians,  was  then  engaged  on' The 
Blind  Fiddler.'  After  working  tor  some  years 
at  small  platee  for  the '  Novelist,' Britton  and 
Bhra^ey^  '  England  and  Wales,'  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald's  '  British  Theatre,'  &&,  he  (in  1810) 


undertook  his  first  large  plate,  which  n<» 
after  '  The  Jew's  Harp '  by  Wilkie,  the  first 

Picture  by  that  artist  which  was  engraved, 
a  his  early  small  plates  he  followed  the 
style  of  James  Heath,  and  in  'The  Jew's 
Harp '  that  of  Le  Bas.  The  latter  brought 
him  the  acquaintance  of  William  Sharp,  the 
celebrated  historical  engraver,  and  its  suc- 
cess led  to  the  publication  of  others,  the  first 
of  which  was  '  The  Blind  Fiddler,'  for  which. 
he  preferred  to  adopt  the  larger  style  of 
Cornelius  Visscher.  In  consequence  of  the 
disapproval  of  Wilkie  and  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont, the  plate  had  to  be  retoudied  after  die 
proofs  had  been  struck  off,  so  that  there  are 
two  sets  of  proofe  to  this  engraving.  The 
first  has,  among  other  differences,  the  hat  o£ 
the  boy  with  the  bellows  in  a  single  line. 
This  plate  becoming  popular,  a  companion 
('The  Village  FoliticianB')  was  proposed, 
but,  owing  to  a  dispute  as  to  terms,  it  was 
executed  oy  RaimMch  instead  of  Burnet. 
Subsequently  he  engraved  after  Wilkie '  The 
Reading  of  the  mil,'  'The  Chelsea  Pen- 
sioners reading  the  Gaiette  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,' '  The  Rabbit  on  the  Wall,' '  The 
Letter  of  Introduction,'  '  Sir  David  Baird 
discovering  the  Body  of  Tippoo  Saib,'  and 
'The  Village  School.'  After  the  peace  of  1813, 
when  the  Louvre  waa  stored  with  master- 
pieces brought  tiom  aU  parts  of  Euro^, 
Bumet  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Pans, 
and  remained  there  for  five  months,  copying 
and  studying.  Shortly  afterwards  ha  en- 
naved  several  plates  for  Foster's  'British 
Gallery,'  of  which  '  The  Letter-writer,'  after 
Metsu,  and  'The  Salutation,'  after  Rem- 
brandt, are  thought  the  best.  He  then  joined 
an  association  of  engravers  who  (with  Mr. 
Sheepshanks's  aid)  brought  out  a  series  of 
engravings  from  pictures  in  the  National 
Gaileiy.  Burnet's  plates  were  all  from  Rem- 
brandt—the '  Jew,^  the  '  Nativity/  and  the 
'  Crndfizion.'  He  also  engraved '  'The  Battle 
of  Waterloo,'  after  Atkinson,  and  the  same 
sulgect  after  Devis,  as  well  as  some  of  his 
own  pictures.  Among  the  latter  were  '  The 
Draught-players,'  'FeMing  the  Young  Bird,' 
'  The  Escape  of  the  Mouse,'  '  Christmas 
Eve,' '  The  Valentine,'  and  '  The  Greenwich 
Pensioners.' 

As  a  painter  Bumet  is  best  known  by  his 
largest  and  most  important  work, '  The  Green- 
wich Pensioners,'  which  was  painted  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  as  a  companion  to 
Wilkie's '  Chelsea  Pensioners,'  and  was  exhi- 
bited at  tJie  British  Institution  in  1887  under 
tJie  title  of  '  Greenwich  Hospital  and  Naval 
Heroes.'  At  the  Royal  Academy  he  exhi- 
bited 'The  Draught-pUyera'  (1808),  'The 
Humourous  BaUad'  (1818),  and  'A  Windy 
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Day'  (IKiS).  To  the  British  Institntion  h» 
vas  a  moi«  constant  contributor.  In  such 
ymtnt  fiuljects  as  those  mentioned  Bnmet 
■hoiwed  some  humour  in  the  manner  of 
WQkie,  hut  his  most  firequent  subjects  were, 
like  those  of  his  brother  James  [q.  t.],  land- 
scapes -with  cattle.  He  was  a  sound  and 
careful  painter,  but  of  little  originality. 

Bnmet  devoted  some  time  to  the  Impiove- 
ment  of  mechanical  processes  of  engraving, 
wHh  a  view  to  the  cheap  reproduction  of 
worics  ol  art.  He  producea  some  engravings 
of  Baphael's  cartoons  at  a  low  cost,  but  thev 
hkd  not  much  success.  Hie  Sheepshanks  Col- 
lectian  contains  two  of  his  paintings,  'Cows 
Drinking'  (1817),  and  'The  Fishmarket  at 
Hastings.' 

In  1886  Burnet  gave  valuable  evidence 
befcre  the  select  committee  of  the  commons 
on  arts  and  manufiieturee,  and  as  a  writer  on 
•It  he  achieved  and  still  maintains  a  deserved 
reputation.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
mafesaioB,  both  as  engraver  and  painter,  and 
Lie  sound  and  sober  judgment,  give  his  writ- 
ings a  value  often  wanting  to  tuoee  of  more 
iHuliant  authors.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
his  most  important  books:  1.  'Practical 
Hints  on  Composition,'  1823.  2.  '  Practical 
Hints  on  Light  and  Shade,'  1826.  8.  •  Prac- 
tical Hints  on  Colour,'  1827.  These  were 
puUiahed  together  as  '  A  Practical  Treatise 
on  Painting,'  in  three  parts,  1827.  4.  '  An 
Essay  on  the  Education  of  the  Eye,'  1837. 
"Dob  was  added  to  and  published  with  the 
pevions  three  as  '  A  Treatise  on  Painting,' 
m  four  parts.  6.  '  Discourses  of  Sir  Joshua 
Beynol^,'  annotated,  1844.  6.  '  Letters  on 
Luidscape-painting  in  Oil,'  1848.  7.  '  Prao- 
tieal  Es^3rs  on  various  brancfaee  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  an  Enquiry  into  the  Practice  and 
Principles  of  the  late  Sir  David  WiUde, 
R.A.,'184a  8. '  Rembrandt  and  his  Works,' 
1849.  9.  '  Hints  on  Portrai1>-painting,'  1860. 
10.  'Tumer  and  his  WorkB,  1863.  11. '  Pro- 
gress of  a  Painter  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury,'1864  Burnet  illustrated  with  etchings 
most  of  these  works,  of  which  the  four  parts 
of  the  'Treatise  on  Painting'  contain  130. 
This  treatise  has  passed  through  numerous 
editions.  Several  of  his  other  works  have 
also  been  republished. 

Bnmet  was  dected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  in  1860,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  civil  list  and  retired  to  Stoke  New- 
iagtOD,  where  he  died  at  his  house  in  Victoria 
Boad  on  29  April  1868,  aged  84. 

[Bsdgrsve's  Diet,  of  Artisti,  1878;  Biran's 
Kct  of  Painters  and  Engravers  (Graves) ;  rye's 
htronsgeof  British  Art;  AtbenKam,  Jane  1868 ; 
AitJonmal.  1860, 1868.]  C.  U. 


BUBNET,  MAHQARET  (1690P-1686f>), 
the  first  wife  of  GKlbert  Burnet,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  tJie  eldest  daujriw 
ter  01  John  Kennedy,  sixth  earl  of  Oassuis, 
by  his  first  wife,  Laay  Jean  Hamilton.    She 
inherited  from  him  his  remarkable  strength 
and  tenacity  of  character,  as  well  as  the  mr 
flexible  fidelity  to  preebyterianism  for  which 
he  was  so  well  Imown.     She  was  daring 
I  in  the  expression  of  her  opinions,  and  her 
letters  are  fuU  ai  a  shrewd  and  masculine 
wit,    Ske  was  reputed,  too,  to  be  possessed 
of  considerable  soiolarship.     It  ia  related, 
in  illustration  of  her  boldneas,  that  on  one 
occasion  during  the  Commonwealth,  while 
standing  at  an  open  window,  she  reviled  some 
of  OrtMuweU's  soldiers  as  murderers  of  their 
king.    The  soldiers  threatened  to  fire  upon 
her  if  she  did  not  desist,  and  upon  her  con^ 
tinning  actually  did  so,  though  the  bullets 
did  not  strike  her.    After  the  Restoration 
she  was  distinguished  as  the  steady  and  un- 
compromising friend  of  broad  and  liberal 
presbyterianism.    She  refused  to  attend  ib» 
episcopal  church  so  long  as  the  persecution  of 
preebyterian  ministers  during  Rothes's  com- 
missionership  continued;  and  she  was  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Lauder- 
dale, Robert  Moray,  and  the  other  favourers 
at  that  time  of  the  conciliation  policy,  in 
which  she  greatly  assisted.    To  Lauderdale 
she  continually  gave  most  valuable  informa- 
I  tion  on  the  state  of  the  country  and  the 
'  plans  of  his  enemies  {Banruxtyne  Club  Pub- 
licationi).     So  close  was  the  friendship  be- 
twem  her,  Lauderdale,  and  Moray,  that  in 
the  letters  which  passed  between  the  latter 
two  she  is  usually  spoken  of  as  '  our  wife,'  or 
as  one  of  '  our  wives,'  the  other  being  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  her  cousin,  with  whom 
she  frequently  resided  (Lauderdale  MSS., 
British  Museum).    The  charge  that  she  car- 
ried on  a  criminal  intrigue  with  Lauderdale 
(Maokbnzib,  Memoirs,  p.  166)  has,  however, 
no  evidence  to  sustain  it,  and  the  tone  of  her 
letters  to  him,  as  well  as  of  those  between 
him  and  Moray,  is  altogether  contrary  to 
such  a  supposition.    In  1671,  when  she  was 
'  well  stricken  in  years,'  she  married  GKlbert 
Burnet,  who  was  considerably  her  junior, 
and  who  on  the  day  before  the  marriage,  in 
order  that  it  should  not  be  said  that  he  mar- 
ried for  her  money,  delivered  to  her  a  deed 
in  which  he  renounced  all  pretension  to  her 
fortune,  which  was  very  considerable  (Bor- 
HBTT,  History  of  my  ovm  Time,   Clarendon 
Press,  1833,  vi.  263).  '  The  marriage  was  con- 
summated in  a  clandestine  way  by  an  order 
from  Young,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  to  Mr. 
Patrick  Qrahame,  and  that  only  beloretwoof 
Mr.  (^rahame's  servants,  and  was  three  years 
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before  it  yru  known.  Upon  the  poblkh- 
ing  of  it  she  retired  to  Edinburgh,  candoling 
her  own  cbm  and  her  present  nuafortunes' 
(L«.W8  Memoriab).  It  is  asserted  (Maoxbit- 
sa,  p.  816)  that  ^e  expected  Lauderdale  to 
nuury  her  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  and 
that  through  anger  at  her  disappointment 
A»  induced  Burnet  to  join  the  attack  upon 
him  when  impeached  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  to  disclose  faists  and  conTersations 
which  might  help  to  ruin  him.  For  this 
charge  aiao  it  is  uopossible  to  find  any  evi- 
dence worthy  of  the  nante,  and  Burnet  him- 
self accounts  for  his  knowledge  and  action  in 
tlie  matter  on  totally  different  grounds.  The 
date  of  her  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  must 
have  been  bdoM  1686,  as  we  find  that  in  that 
year  Burnet  was  r^iorted  as  being  about  to 
marry  a  second  time  (Siittry  ^  my  otem 
Time,   vi  284). 

[Anthoritiea  cited  above.]  O.  A. 

BUBNET,  SibTHOMAS(16S2P-1715P), 
physician,  was  son  of  Robert  Buznet,  lawyer 
and  advocate  of  Edinbuigh,  and  was  thus 
brother  of  Qilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury 
[q.  v.]  He  must  have  been  bom  between  1680 
and  1640  (the  date  1632  is  given  in  Billings's 
'Catalogue  of  Surgeon-General's  Library, 
U.S.,'  but  on  what  authority  does  not  ap- 
pear). He  studied  and  graduated  in  medicine 
at  Montpellier,  being  already  MA.,  and  the 
theses  which  he  defended  for  his  degree  on 
26-28  Aug.  1669  show  that  hismedicaa  know- 
ledge was  mainly  based  upon  Galen  and  Hip- 
pocrates. He  returned  to  Edinburgh  and  prac- 
tised there.  Burnet  is  named  in  the  original 
charter  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh^  granted  in  1681,  as  a  fellow.  He 
was  physician  to  Charles  II,  and  apparently  to 
his  successor ;  certainly  also  to  Queen  Anne. 
He  was  knighted  some  time  before  1691,  and 
died,  it  is  stated,  in  1716.  His  son,  Thomas 
Burnet,  graduated  M.D.  at  Leyden  in  1691. 
Burnet  was  an  eminent  physician  in  his  day, 
and  his  reputation  was  spread  all  over  Europe 
by  his  books,  especially  by  the  '  Thesaurus 
Medicinte,'  which  was  very  often  reprinted, 
and  was  evidently  a  useful  oompendium  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  time.  An  abridgment 
was  publishM  by  the  author  himself  in  1703. 
His  '  Hippocrates  Contractus '  is  an  abridg- 
ment in  Latin  of  the  most  important  works 
of  Hippocrates.  He  wrote  :  '  Ourrus  la- 
frikus  triumphalis,  &c  ...  ad  Apollina- 
rem  laudem  consequendam  '  (theses  for  ob- 
tcuning  a  license),  MontpeL  1669,  4to  ;  and 
'  Questiones  quatuor  carainalee  pro  8U];nrem& 
Apollinari  daphne  consequenda,  ibid.  1669, 
4to  (for  doctors  degree).  They  are  in  Brit. 
M US.  Library.    '  Tnesaurus  Medioinse  prao- 


ticaa  ex  praestantissimorom  medicorum  ob- 
servationibus  collectus,'  London,  1672, 4to. 
Uther  editions  are  given,  via.  London,  1678, 
1686 ;  Geneva,  1697,  1696, 12mo,  edited  by 
Dan.  Puerarius  (two  vols.^  '  Thesauri  Me- 
dicinee  praoticss  l»eTiarium,'£din.  1708,  12bo. 
'  Hippocrates  ContnuAus,'  s.  L  (Edin.  P)  1686, 
12mo;  London,  1666, 12mo;  Venice,  1788, 
1787, 1761,  8vo ;  Strasburg,  1766,  8vo.  It 
has  not  been  found  possible  to  verify  tlM 
existence  of  all  the  above-named  editions. 

[Historical  Sketch  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  1882  ;  Life  of  Buhop 
Qilbert  Bnrnot  (by  his  son)  in  his  Hiitoiy  of  mv 
ewn  Time;    Burnet's  Works.]  J.  F.  P. 

BUBNET,  THOMAS  (1635  P-1716), 
master  of  the  Charterhouse,  was  bom  about 
1636,  at  Croft  in  Yorkshire,  educated  a*  the 
&ee  school  of  Northallerton,  under  Thomas 
Smelt,  who  held  him  up  as  a  model  to  lat«r 
pupils,  and  admitted  at  Clare  Hall,  Cana> 
bridge  (26  June  1661)  as  a  pupil  of  Tillot- 
son.  When  Cud  worth,  in  1664,  gave  up 
the  mastership  of  Clare  Hall  for  that  of 
Christ's  College,  Burnet  followed  him.  He 
became  fellow  of  Christ's  in  1667,  M.A.  in 
1668,  aqd  was  proctor  in  1667.  He  travelled 
with  Lord  Wiltshire,  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  and  aftwwards  (1689)  Duke  of 
Bolton,  and  with  Lord  Oneir,  grandson  of 
the  first  Duke  of  Ormonde.  The  influence  of 
the  Duke  of  Onnonde,  one  of  the  governors, 
secured  hisappointment  in  1 686  to  the  master^ 
ship  of  the  Charterhouse,  in  spite  of  com- 
plamts  that,  though  in  orders,  he  wore  a '  lay 
,  habit.'  He  took  part  in  the  resistance  ofiered 
to  James  II's  attempt  to  make  a  Roman  ca- 
tholic, Andrew  Popham,  pensioner  of  the 
Charterhouse.  At  two  meetings  held  by  the 
governors  17  Jan.  and  Midsummer  day  1687, 
the  king's  letters  of  dispensation  were  pro- 
duced, out,  in  8{Hte  of  the  efforts  of  Jefiroys, 
one  of  the  governors,  the  majority  refused 
compliance.  After  the  revolution  Bumet 
became  chaplain  in  ordinaiy  and  clerii  of  the 
cloeet  to  William,  and  Oldmixon  asserts 
(Hittory,  L  95)  that  he  was  thought  of  as  the 
successor  of  his  friend  Tillotson  in  the  pri- 
macy, but  passed  over  because  the  bishops 
doubted  his  orthodoxy.  Ue  afterwards  lived 
rjuietly  in  the  Gharternonse,  whex«  he  died  ou 
27  Sept.  1716,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapeL 
His  will  was  printed  by  CurlL  Bumet  ia 
known  as  the  author  of  some  books  of  con- 
siderable eloquence,  and  interesting  for  their 
treatment  of  questions  whidi  have  since  been 
discussed  by  theologians  and  men  of  science. 
Warton,  in  his '  Essay  on  Pope '  (i.  116, 266), 
thinks  that  he  combined  an  imagination 
nearly  equal  to  Milton's  with  solid  power* 
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of  imdentanding.  He  is,  indeed,  master  of 
a  atttely  eloquence,  niaVking  the  last  period 
of  EajprUgh  preyious  to  the  era  of  Addison, 
ud  hiB  Latin  style  is  equally  admired  for 
pmity  and  elegance ;  but  the  praise  of  his 
Bndewtanding  must  be  qualified  by  the  ad- 
mittton  that  ne  was  fanciful  and  that  his 
NJence  was  crude  even  for  his  time.  The 
fist  part  of  his  'Telluris  Theoria  Sacra, 
(vUb  nostri  <xiginem  et  mutationee  generales 
ipat  aut  jam  subiit  aut  olim  subiturus  est 
eoandectens,'  in  two  books,  appeared  in  Latin 
ia  1681.  From  the  dedication  to  the  Earl 
of  Wiltshire  we  learn  that  it  was  partly  com* 
poeed  during  Burnet's  travels  with  him.  It 
waa  admixed  by  Charles  II.  An  Knglish  ver- 
doD,  enlarged  and  modified,  appeared  in  1684, 
dedicated  to  the  king.  The  Last  part,  in  two 
booka,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Onnonde, 
upeared  in  1689  (together  with  a  second 
Mitkm  of  the  first  two  books),  and  an  Eng- 
liih  translation  of  the  whole,  dedicated  to 
Qaeen  Mary,  in  the  same  yeas.  Addison  ad< 
drated  a  liatm  ode  to  Burnet  in  1689,  and 
Steek  wrote  an  enthusiastic  '  Spectator ' 
(Kb.  U8)  upoa  the '  Theory.'  Burnet  main- 
tained that  the  earth  resembled  a  gigantic 
egg;  the  shell  was  crushed  at  the  deluge, 
tbe  internal  waters  burst  out,  while  the 
^stents  oi  the  shell  formed  the  moun- 
tains, and  at  the  same  catastrophe  the  eqasr 
tcr  was  diverted  from  its  orinnal  coinddenoe 
Kith  the  ecliptic.  Erasmus  Warren  attacked 
Ut  tlwory  in  1690  in  a  pamphlet  called '  Oeo- 
loria,  or  a  Disoourse  concerning  the  Earth 
ybre  the  Deluge.'  John  Keill,  of  Balliol, 
jwiblidied  an  '  Kramination  of  Dr.  Burnet's 
^heof'  in  1698,  in  which  ha  also  ridicules 
tlie  scientific  ignorance  of  Warren,  andareuee 
•gainat  Whiston's  explanation  of  the  deluge 
7  a  comet  in  hia '  New  Theory  of  the  Earth ' 
(1696).  Burnet's  replies  to  Wanen  and 
KeiU  are  appended  to  the  sixth  edition  of 
tlie' Theory '^  (1726).  He  was  also  critidsed 
h  Bishop  CkofU  (1686),  John  Beaumont 
(i-fSS),  £L  St.  Clair  (1697),  and  others. 
FlaiBsteed  is  reported  to  have  said  that  these 
vait  nune  to  the  making  of  the  world  than 
a  fine  tamed  period,  and  that  he  could  refute 
Bmiet  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper  (Sloute, 
^i9V  to  Madeira,  Ac.,  ii.  xiii,  and  New 
Mmoin  ^Literature  for  1726,  p,  97). 

hi  1692  Burnet  published  his  '  Aidueolo- 
i»  Fhiloeo^hies  sire  doctrina  anti^uft  de 
Knun  oiiginibus.'  An  English  version  ap- 
pwnd  in  the  some  year.  He  professes  m 
tUa  to  leeoncile  hda  theory  with  the  first 
diapter  of  Qeneais,  which  receives  a  non- 
■tsnl  interpretation;  and  a  ludicrous  ao- 
'cmt  of  the  convexBation  between  Eve  and 
t^  aopent  gave  great  ofience.    Burnet  pub- 


lished a  letter  'Ad  clarissimum  virum  A.B.,' 
ajpologimngfor  his  indiscretion,  and  is  said  to 
have  written  to  his  bookseller  at  Amsterdam 
directing  the  suppression  of  his  work  (Life). 
Charles  Blount  the  deist  [q.  v.]  madie  firee 
use  of  the  book  in  his  '  Oracles  of  Raason.' 
Apopular ballad  (see  W.Kiho'b  Works,  mVS) 
ridiculed  him  along  with  South  and  Sherlock. 
Burnet  is  represented  as  saying 

That  all  the  books  of  Hoses 

Were  nothing  but  supposes. 


That  as  for  Father  Adam 
And  Mis.  Eve,  his  Madame, 
And  what  the  devil  spoke,  Sir, 
Twas  nothing  but  a  joke,  Sir, 
And  veil-invented  flam. 

He  had  to  give  up  the  clerkship  (rfthe  closet, 
and  it  seems  improbable  that  he  could  have 
been  thought  of  lor  the  primacy. 

In  1697  Burnet  published  some  (anony- 
mous) 'Remarks'  upon  Locke's  Essay. 
Locke  refers  to  them  m  his  answer  to  Stil- 
lugfieet.  In '  Second  Bemarks '  (1697)  and 
'Third  Remarks'  (1699)  Burnet  continued 
the  contrcveny,  protesting  against  the  sen- 
sationalist chtuiLCter  of  Locke's  philosophy. 
Mrs.  Cookbum  [q.  v.]  defended  Locke. 

He  yn^Jte  in  later  life  two  books,  'De 
Fide  et  Ofiiciis  CSiristianorum,'  and  'De  Statu 
mortuonun  et  lesurgentium.'  In  the  'De 
Fide '  he  regards  the  historical  religions  as 
based  upon  the  religion  of  nature,  and  re- 
jects original  sin  and  the '  magical '  theory  of 
the  sacraments.  In  the '  De  Statu '  he  argues 
against  the  endlessness  of  punishment,  though 
considering  that  the  ordinary  phrases  shoiud 
be  used  for  the  popular.  He  kept  the  books 
to  himself,  ]^obably  to  avoid  further  imputa- 
tions of  heresy,  but  had  a  £aw  copies  printed 
for  correction  and  communication  to  intimate 
friends.  After  his  death  Dr.  Mead  bought 
such  a  copy  at  a  sale,  and  printed  a  lew 
copies  in  a  handsome  quarto  (1720)  with  a 
'  monitum  '  prefixed,  desiring  all  into  whose 
hands  it  might  come  to  keep  it  for  the  select. 
A  nobleman  (Lord  MeocTeefield)  obtained 
permission  from  F.  Wilkinson  ot  Linccdn's 
Inn,  Burnet's  literary  executor,  to  print  some 
copies  of  the  '  De  Fide '  in  the  same  form 
with  a  aimilar  admonition  (1732).  Lord 
Macclesfield  afterwards  reprinted  a  tew  more 
copies  of  the  '  De  Statu '  with  corrections, 
but  still  in  the  same  form  (1728).  A  second 
'  epistola '  in  defence  of  the  '  Archseologiis ' 
(not  published  by  Burnet)  is  appended  to  the 
<  De  Statu '  (1720),  and  this,  with  the  epsUe 
formerly  published  by  the  author,  is  ap- 
pended to  the  'De  Statu'  (1728).  Both 
treatises  were  surreptitiously  reprinted  in 
octavo,  the '  De  Statu '  in  1726,  and  the  '  De 
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Kde'  in  1727.  F.  WHMnson  then  printed 
an  authoritative  edition  of  the  'De  l^ide'  in 
octavo,  with  a  preface  explanatra^  of  its 
previous  history,  dated  June  1727,  and  a 
similai  edition  of  the  '  De  Statu,'  with  an 
appendix  'De  futura  Judaeomm  Restaura- 
tione,'  in  October  1727.  A  second  edition  of 
the 'Axchffiologiee' appeared  in  1728.  Dennis 
published  a  translation  of  the  '  De  Fide '  in 
1728,  and  of  the '  De  Statu '  in  1788.  Various 
fragmentary  translations  were  also  published 
by  piratical  booksellers.  A  translation  of 
the '  Archteologia,'  with  remarks  by  Mr.  Fox- 
ton,  in  1729,  and  a  translation  of  the  '  De 
Statu,'  with  remarks  by  Matthias  Earbery,  in 
1727,  second  edition  1728,  were  catchpenny 
productions  of  Ourll's  press,  who  no  doubt 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  curiosity 
excited  by  the  carefully  limited  impressions. 
[Biog.  Brit. ;  Carte's  Ormonde,  iL  546 ;  Birch's 
life  of  TiUotson,  p.  Izzvii;  Hickes's  Life  of 
Kettlewell ;  Life  of  Bornet  (by  Dr.  Ralph  Heath- 
oot«),  prefixed  to  Beventh  edition  of  Theory 
(1769) ;  Kelation  of  Frooeedtngs  at  the  CSiarter- 
house  upon  oceasioD  of  King  James  IL  present- 
ing a  Papist,  &c.  (1689);  Nichols's  lit.  Aneoql. 
ii.  196,  iii.  640,  vi.  221 ;  Macaolay's  History,  ii. 
293-4 ;  Notes  and  Qamta  (1st  ser.X  i.  227.1 

L.  S. 

BURNET,  THOMAS,  D.D.  (d.  1760), 
rector  of  West  Kington,  Wiltshhw,  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  became  D.D.  in  1720,  and 
was  prebendary  of  Salisbury  from  1711 
till  his  death  on  28  May  1760.  He 
wrote :  1.  '  An  Essay  upon  Government,' 
1716.  2.  'The  Scripture-'Trinity  intelligibly 
explained,'  1720,  published    anonymously. 

3.  '  The  Demonstration  of  True  Keligion,' 
in  sixteen  sermons  (Boyle  lecture),  1726. 

4.  '  The  Argument  set  forth  in  a  late  book 
entitled  Cimstianity  as  old  as  the  Creation, 
reviewed  and  confuted,'  1730.  5.  'The 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Redemption  of  the 
World  by  Christ,'  1787.  Kippis  in  the  '  Bio- 
graphia '  mentions '  Scripture  Politics,'  which 
seems  to  be  merely  a  misdescription  of  No.  1. 
Burnet  is  a  fair  and  candid,  but  by  no  means 
a  lively  writer.  In  his  treatises  on  the  Tri- 
nity and  atonement  and  redemption,  he  en- 
deavours to  mediate  between  orthodox  and 
Arian  views.  In  his  defences  of  revelation, 
as  well  as  in  his  political  treatise,  he  tries  to 
reason  logically  nom  propositions  assumed  as 
axiomatic.  In  the  dedication  of  his 'Scrip- 
ture Doctrine'  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  he 
says : '  It  was  composed  by  broken  snatches, 
and  at  such  leisure  time  as  I  could  steal  from 
a  life  encumbered  with  disagreeable  business, 
and  embarrassed  with  care  and  difficulties.' 

[Biog.  Brit,  nnder  'Gilbert  Boroet;'  Gent 
Mag.  1750,  p.  284.]  B.  O. 


BURNET,  SiE  1;H0MAS  (1694-176S), 
judge,  was  grandson  of  the  Scotch  judge.  Lord 
C!runond,  and  third  and  youngest  son  of  Gil- 
bert Burnet,  bishop  of  Sambuiy  [q.  v.],  by  his 
second  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Scott,  a  rich  Dutch 
lady  of  Scotch  extraction.  He  was  bom  in 
1604,  was  educated  at  home,  entered  at  Mer- 
ton  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1706  went  to  the 
universitv  of  Leyden,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  Afterwards  he  travelled  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return 
entered  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1709.  He 
appears  to  have  been  called  to  the  bar  in 
1716  (see  a  pamphlet.  Letter  to  a  Merty 
Young  Oentleman,  T.  Burnet,  Etq.,  1716). 
His  attention  was,  however,  directed  to 
politics,  not  law,  and  he  was  notorious  among 
the  men  of  his  time  about  town  for  debauchery 
and  wit.  Swift,  writing  of  the  Mohocks  to 
Stellain  1712,  says:  'Thebishop  of  Salisbury's 
son  is  said  to  be  of  the  gang ;  they  are  all 
whigs.'  He  published  many  pamphlets,  for 
one  of  which,  'Certain  information  of  a  cer- 
tain discourse,'  the  government  imprisoned 
him.  A  story  is  told  that  his  father,  finding 
him  one  day  in  deep  meditation,  asked  him 
of  what  he  was  thinking.  '  Of  a  greater  work 
than  your  lordship's  Reformation ;  of  my 
own,'  said  he.  The  whigs,  on  their  acces- 
sion to  power,  rewarded  him  with  the  consul- 
ship at  Lisbon,  and  Pope  says  of  him  and 
Ducket : 

Like  are  their  merits,  like  rewards  they  shars; 
That  shines  a  consul,  this  commissionar. 

There  he  quarrelled  with  Lord  lyrawley,  the 
English  ambassador,  and  took  a  curious  re- 
venge, by  appearing  on  a  great  fgte  in  a  plain 
suit  nimself,  but  with  lacqueys  in  suits  copied 
from  that  which  the  ambassador  was  to 
wear.  After  remaining  some  years  at  Lis- 
bon he  returned  to  England,  and  at  length 
began  practice  at  the  bar ;  he  was  made  a 
seijeant-At-law  in  Easter  term  1786,  and 
succeeded  Seijeant  Eyre  as  kin^s  Serjeant 
in  May  1740.  He  was  appomted  to  a 
judgeship  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in 
October  1741,  when  Mr.  Justice  Fortesoue 
became  master  of  the  rolls,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  as  a  judge  for  learning.  He 
was  not  knighted  untd  November  1746,  when, 
with  three  other  judges,  be  received  that 
honour  on  the  occasion  of  the  bench  'seijeant*' 
and  bar  presenting  an  address  of  '  utter  de- 
testation of  the  present  wicked  and  most  un- 
nuteful  rebellion.'  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  died  unmarried,  at  his 
house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  on  8  Jan.  1763, 
of  gout  in  the  stomach,  and  was  buried  near 
his  father  at  St.  James's  Cihurch,  Olerkenwell, 
where,  on  taking  down  the  church  in  Sep- 
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tember  1788,  his  body  was  found  on  the 
•outh  ^de  of  his  father's,  and  was  replaced 
ia  the  same  position  La  the  new  church 
(XiCHoia,  Lit.  Aneoioiet,  L  285).    '  By  his 
death  the  public  lost  an  able  and  upright 
judge,  his  firiends  a  mncere,  sensible,  and 
agnaUs  companion,  and  the  poor  a  great 
bene&ctor'  (Gent.  Mag.  xxiii.  51).     Some 
scandal  was  created  by  a  clause  in  his  wiU 
that  he '  Irred  as  he  trusted  he  should  die,  in 
the  taie  faith  of  Christ  as  taught  in  the  i 
jdiptuies,  but  not  in  any  one  visible  church 
that  I  know  of,  though  I  tfaink  the  church  of 
Engliiid  is  as  little  stuffed  with  the  inven- 
tioruof  men  as  any  of  them '  (ih.  p.  98).    His  j 
writing!  were  numerous.    To  his  father's  i 
'HiatOTy  of  my  own  Time'    he  prefixed  a  ' 
life  and  copy  of  his  will  (cf.  Letter,  10  Feb.  I 
1732,  of  ffisbop  Warborton  to  Dr.  Stukel^ ;  I 
Nichols,  Ud,  lUmtr.  ii  22).     He  is  said 
to  have  tubmitted  his  fisher's  manuscript  to 
the  Dadiess  of  Marlborough,  who  made  some 
altentiona,  and  to  have  curtailed  it  himself 
(BcBHET,  0am  TSaM    (ed.   1823),  Earl  of 
Daitmonth's  not«,  vt.  156,  Earl  of  Hard-  ' 
wieke't  note,  it.  V6IS).    The  bishop's  will  had 
directed  that  no  passages  should  be  omitted, 
and  in  the  second  volume  Bumet  had  pro- 
mised to  deposit  the  manuscript  of  both 
Tohunes,  written  by  the  bishop's  amanuensis 
and  corrected  throughout  by  himself,  in  the 
Cotton  library,  but  failed  to  fulfil  his  pro-  ; 
mue  (see  A  "Letter  to  That.  Bumet,  Esq.,  ' 
1736,  and  another  pamphlet,  Same  Hemarks  | 
m  a  late  Letter  to  T.  Bumet,  1736,  appa- 
na^  by  a  son  of  the  nonjuror,  Dr.  W.  Beach, 
<tf  Salisbniy).    For  the  omitted  pasi<ages  see 
'Emopean  Magazine,'  v.  27,  39,  157,  221, 
Vi,   OtliaiB  of  nia  works  are 'Our  Ancestors 
«  Wise  aa  we,'  by  T.  B.,  1712,  and  a  sequel, 
'The  History  of  Ingratitude;'  'Essavs  Di- 
Hne,  Moral,  and  Poutical,  by  the  Author  of 
"The  Tale  of  a  Tub,"'  1714;  'The  True  ' 
Chaneterof  an  Honest  Man;"Truth  if  you  I 
caafiod  it; '  '  A  Letter  to  the  People,  to  be 
ieft  for  them  at  the  Booksellers' ; '  '  Some  I 
Saw  Pioofis  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
Pntendar  is  truly  James  III,'  1718  and  1714 ; 
'A  Second  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  1715;  'British 
Bulwark,'  1716 ;  '  The  Necessity  of  impeach- 
m;  the  late  Ministry,  a  Letter  to  Earl  of 
Halifci,'  three  editions,  1716 ;  '  Homerides, 
I7  Sr  niad  Doggerel '  (an  attack  on  Pope 
ia  colWiOTation  with  Ducket) ;  '  The  True 
Cbiidi  o[  Christ,'  1753 ;  and  a  volume  of 
poatbmious  poems,  1777.    He  also  wrote  in 
the 'Glmmbler'  and  replied  to  Gronville's 
'ffldic&tion  of  General  Monk  against  Gilbert 
BvBet's  staricturee. 

fFwa'a   Lires   of    the    Judges;    Biog.   Brit. 
l£ippi«),  iii.  39-40 ;  Nichols's  Life  of  Bo»7cr ; 


Chalmeis'B  Biog.  Diet.;  aent.Mag.xxiii21,98, 
xlix.  266 ;  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets, '  Oran- 
ville';  et  Nichols's  Lit.  Anecd.  i.  71  and  588; 
An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  T. 
Bumet,  Esq.,  1716;  Pope's  Dnnciad,  iii.  179.] 

J.A.H. 

BUBNETT,  GEORGE  (1776  P- 1811), 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  the  son  of  a  re- 
spectable farmer  at  Huntspill  in  Somerset- 
shire, where  he  was  bom  in  or  about  1776. 
He  had  more  intellect  than  the  rest  of  his 
family,  and,  after  a  suitable  introduction  to 
classical  literature  under  the  care  of  a  clergy- 
man in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  sent  to 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  his 
taking  orders  in  the  established  church. 
After  two  or  three  years'  residence  he  became 
disgusted  with  a  college  life,  and  took  part 
in  the  well-known  scheme  of  '  pantisocracy ' 
with  Coleridge  and  Southey.  After  lingering 
about  for  a  year  or  two,  dependent  upon  the 
supplies  which  he  drew  from  his  father,  Bur- 
nett obtained  admission  as  a  student  into  the 
dissentlag  college  at  Manchester.  He  was 
appointed  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Yar- 
mouth, but  did  not  remain  there  long.  Ho 
subsequently  became,  for  a  short  time,  a  stu- 
dent of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. Through  the  influence  of  friends  he 
was  at  one  time  appointed  domestic  tutor 
to  two  sons  of  Lord  Stanhope,  but  he  idled 
away  a  month  or  more  in  a  needless  ex- 
cursion into  the  country,  and  had  scarcely 
entered  upon  his  charge  when  both  his  pupils 
— though  not  through  any  fault  of  his— left 
their  father's  house.  Lord  Stanhope  jpaid 
200/. — a  year'ssalary — ^to  Burnett,  who  after- 
wards became  an  assistant  surgeon  in  a 
militia  regiment.  This  situation  he  soon 
quitted,  and  went  to  Poland  with  the  family 
of  Count  Zamoyska,  as  English  tutor,  but  in 
less  than  a,  twelvemonth  returned  to  Eng- 
land, without  any  employment.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  contributed  to  the  '  Monthly 
Magazine '  a  series  of  letters  which  were, 
reprinted  under  the  title  of  '  View  of  the 
Present  State  of  Poland,'  Lond,  1807, 12nio. 
He  next  published  'Specimens  of  English 

■  Prose  Writers,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
1  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  with 

sketches  biographical  and  literary ;  includ- 
ing an  account  of  books,  as  well  as  of  their 

'  authors,  with  occasional  criticisms,'  8  vols. 
Lond.  1807,  8vo;   a  judicious  compilation, 

'  forming  a  companion  to  George  Ellis's 
' Spciimt-ns  of  the  Enrly  English  Poets.|  He 
also  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  '  Univer- 

'  sal  History,'  published  under  the  name  of 

I  Dr.  Mavor.     His  lu.-.t  production,  consisting 

■  of  a  selection  from  .Milton's  '  Prose  Works,' 
I  with  new  translations  and  an  introduction 
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(2  vols. Loud.  1809, 12ino),  was  compiled  at 
Huntspill  in  1808-9,  and  dedicated  to  Lord 
Enkine.  On  its  completion  he  left  his  na^ 
tive  jdace,  and  his  relatives  never  received  any 
communication  from  him  afterwards,  so  that 
it  is  not  known  how  he  subsisted  from  No- 
vember 1809  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  the  Matylebone  infirmary  in  February 
1811. 

[Biog.  Diot.  of  Living  Authon  (1816),  48; 
Lowndes's  Bibl.  Man.  i.  82S,  iii.  1564 ;  Monthly 
Mag.  zlii.  31 1 ;  Watt's BibL  Brit  vnder  ■  Bornat ; ' 
Cottle's  Bacollections  of  Coleridge,  i.  6,  248;  cf. 
art.TAYLOB,  William,  ofNobwice  (1766-1886).] 

T.  C. 

BUBNETT,  GILBERT  THOMAS(1800- 
1836),  botanist,  was  bom  on  16  April  1800, 
his  fauier,  Qilbert  Burnett,  a  London  surgeon, 
being  a  descendant  of  Bishop  Burnet.  He  was 
educated  by  Br.  Benson  at  Hounslow  Heath. 
Commencing  medical  study  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  made  medical  botany  his  favourite 
pursuit,  atatimewhen,  inhis  own  words, '  the 
study  entailed  both  on  teacher  and  onpupU  sar- 
casm and  contempt.'  Soon  after  commencing 
practice  as  a  surgeon  he  gave  lectures  on  me- 
dical and  general  botany  in  the  Great  Wind- 
mill Street  School  of  Medicine,  and  was  made 
honorary  professor  to  the  Medico-Botanical 
Society.  Becoming  a  popular  lecturer,  he  fre- 
quently lectured  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and 
gave  a  regular  course  at  St.  George's  Hospital 
On  the  opening  of  King's  College,  London, 
in  1831,  he  was  chosen  tiie  first  professor  of 
botany,  and  was  very  zealous  and  successful 
as  a  tocher.  He  published  in  1836  '  Out- 
lines of  Botany,'  in  2  vols.,  written  in  too 
diffuse  a  style,  haviiur  previously  edited 
Stephenson  and  ChunSiill's  'Memcal  Bo- 
tany,' in  3  vols.  In  1886  he  was  elected 
professor  of  botany  to  the  Apothecaries'  So- 
ciety, and  gave  a  course  of  thirty  lectures 
at  their  Chelsea  garden ;  but  it  had  scarcely 
ended  when  he  died,  worn  out  by  multiplied 
literary,  lecturing,  and  professional  labours, 
on  27  July  1836.  A  laige  series  of  'Illus- 
trations 01  Useful  Planto  employed  in  the 
Arts  and  Medicine,'  in  4  vols.  4to,  beauti- 
fully drawn  and  coloured  by  his  sister,  M.  A. 
Burnett,  with  text  chiefly  by  Gilbert  Bur- 
nett, was  published  ^1840-9)  after  his  death. 
Slight  ana  delicate  in  person,  with  dark  and 
sparkling  eyes,  Burnett  was  most  vivacious 
and  interesting  in  style,  modest  and  prepos- 
sesung  in  manners,  accurate  and  precise,  yet 
endowed  with  exquisite  sensibility,  and  en- 
thusiastic for  his  science. 

Besides  the  above  works,  Burnett  published 
two  '  King's  College  Introductory  Lectures,' 
1832  (British  Museum,  Kiny'i  College  Leo- 
twe»),  and  numerous  papers  in  the  '  Journal 


of  the  Royal  Institution '  and  '  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science,'  1828-3a 

[Annual    Biography   and    Obitunn'   (I886X 
J64-76.1  Gf.  T.  B. 

BUBNIiTT,  JAMES,  Lokd  Monboddo 
(1714r-1799),  Scotch  judge,  was  the  eldest 
surviving  son  of  James  Burnett  of  Mon- 
boddo,  Kincardineshire,  by  Elizabeth  hia 
wife,  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  William  Forbes 
of  Crajgievar,  bart.  Sa  was  bom  in  October 
or  November  1714  at  Monboddo,  and  was  at 
first  educated  at  home  under  the  guidanoe  of 
Dr.  Francis  Skene.  Upon  the  app<untment 
of  his  tutor  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the 
Mariachal  College,  Aberdeen,  Burnett  ao> 
companied  him  thither.  Here  he  zealously 
'  prosecuted  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy, 
:  tor  -whiek  he  retained  a  passionate  attach- 
ment during  the  whole  of  hie  life.  From 
Aberdeen  he  went  to  Edinburgh  University. 
Having  determined  to  adopt  the  bar  as  us 
profession,  he  afterwards  went  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Groningen  and  remained  there  for 
three  yoars,  studying  the  civil  law.  He  then 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  and,  after  passing  his 
,  civil  law  examination  on  12  Feb.  1787,  was 
five  days  afterwards  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  During  the  teat- 
porary  cessation  of  business  owing  to  the 
rebelUou  of  1746,  Burnett  paid  a  visit  to 
London,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  m  Uie  literary  characters  of  the  day, 
including  Thomson  the  poet.  Lord  Lyttelton, 
Dr.  Armstrong,  and  Mallet.  The  share  which 
he  took  in  conducting  the  celebrated  Douglas 
cause  brought  him  into  prominent  notice  at 
the  bar.  Thrice  he  went  to  France  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  case ;  the  pleadings  before 
the  court  of  sessions  lasted  thirty-one  days. 
In  1764  he  was  made  sheriff  of  Kincardine- 
shire. After  a  brilliant  and  successful  career 
as  an  advocate,  on  12  Feb.  1767  he  succeeded 
Andrew  Fletcher,  Lord  Milton,  as  an  ordi- 
nary lord  of  session,  and  thereupon  assumed 
the  title  of  Lord  Monboddo.  It  is  said  that 
he  refused  a  seat  in  the  court  of  justiciary, 
on  the  ground  that  the  further  work  whiim 
it  would  have  entailed  would  have  prevented 
him  pursuing  his  favourite  studies  in  the 
vacation.  In  nis  judicial  capcMsity  he  showed 
himself  to  be  botn  a  profound  lawyer  and  an 
upright  judge,  and  his  decisions  were  free 
fiR>m  those  paradoxes  which  so  frequently 
appeared  in  his  writings  as  well  as  in  his 
conversation.  He  was  not,  however,  with- 
out peculiarities,  even  in  the  court  of  saa- 
aions,  for  instead  of  sitting  on  the  bench  with 
his  fellow-judges,  he  always  took  his  seat 
underneath  with  the  clerks.  Nor  was  he  as 
a  rule  inclined  to  agree  with  his  colleagues 
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is  tiieir  deciBioiis,  but  was  generally  in  the 
Dinority  and  Mcnetimee  alone.    Burnett  is, 
bowerer,'  best  known  to  the  world  as  a  man 
of  letters.    '  Of  the  Origin  and  Prwress  of 
Langoage'  was  the  first  work  which  he  pnb- 
iiahM.   It  consisted  of  six  volumes,  the  first 
of  iriiich  appeared  in  177S,  the  second  in 
1774,  the  third  in  1776,  the  fourth  in  1787, 
the  fifth  in  1789,  and  the  last  in  1793.    In 
tkis  book  he  vindicated  the  honour  of  Greek 
litentnre,  and  among  other  curious  and  in- 
toMting  opinions  which  abound  in  these 
Tshmiee,  M  maintained  that  the  ourang- 
ootang  was  a  class  of  the  human  species,  and 
Oiat  Its  want  of  speech  was  merely  acci- 
denttL    The  subject  of  his  other  work  was 
'Antient  Metaphysics.'    This  also  consisted 
d  ax  volumes,  which  appeared  respectively 
ia  1779, 1782,  1784,  1796,  1797,  and  1799.  i 
It  was  written  in  defence  of  Chreek  philo-  I 
tophj,  and  like  his  first  work  was  pnbushed  ' 
uioaTmously.     In  both  these  books  Burnett  ': 
ehowed  a  moat  enthusiastic  veneration  for  j 
the  kaming  land  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  I 
ind  a  contempt  for  everything  that  was  of  i 
modem  date.     Many  of  his  opinions,  how- 
•nr,  appear  less  eccentric  to  us  than  they  ' 
did  to  ni8  contemporaries,  most  of  whom  re- 
cored  them  '^th  the  utmost  derision.    It 
bu  been  well    remarked  by   a  writer  in  , 
the '  Encyclopsedia  Britannica '  (9th  edition) 
dist' his  views  about  the  origin  of  society 
•ad  language  and  the  faculties  by  which 
BUB  is  distinguished  item  the  brutes,  afibrded 
endless  matter  for  jest  by  the  wags  of  his  j 
diy ;  but  readers  of  this  generation  are  more 
liMy  to  be  surprised  by  the  scientific  cha-  ' 
ncter  of  his  method  and  acuteness  of  his 
eanclnsions,  than  amused  by  his  eccentricity. 
These  conclusions  have  many  curious  points 
ofemtact  with  Darwinism  and  Neo-Kantism.  ' 
His  idea  of  stndving  man  as  one  of  the  ani-  ; 
inils,  and  of  collecting  facts  about  savage  ' 
ttibes  to  throw  light  on  the  problems  of  civi-  | 
listtioD,  bring  bun  into  contact  with  the  i 
one.  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Oreek 
fhilosophy  with  the  other.'    Bnmett  also 
collected  the   'Decisions  of  the  Lords  of| 
Council  and  Session '  from  26  Nov.  17.38  to  ; 
7  March  1768.     They  were  never  published 
ia  his  lifetime,  but  will  be  foimd  in  the  fifth  ' 
nhne  of  Brown's  '  Snpplement  to  the  Dic- 
tioaaiy  of  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session ' 
(1826),  pp.  651-941. 

In  private  life  Burnett  was  an  amiable, 
^OTous,  and  kind-hearted  man.  Though  j 
m  hie  habits  he  was  exceedingly  temperate 
■ad  lived  mnch  according  to  rule,  yet  he 
peat^  delighted  in  the  convivial  society  of 
ue  friends.  It  was  his  custom  to  entertain 
Asm  at  what  he  called  his '  learned  suppers.' , 


These  suppers  used  to  take  place  onoe  afort- 
night,  during  the  sitting  of  the  conrt^and 
among  the  usual  guests  were  Drs.  Black,  Hut- 
ton,  and  Hope,  Mr.  William  Smellie,  and 
other  scientific  men  of  the  day.  A  brilliant 
controversialist,  Burnett  was  one  of  the 
keenest  debaters  at  the  meetings  of  the  Select 
Society,  which  met  weekly  auringsession 
time  at  the  Advocates'  Library.  This  so- 
ciety was  founded  by  Allan  Ramsay,  the 
painter,  in  1764,  and  numbered  among  its 
members  most  of  the  eminent  men  of  letters 
in  Edinburgh,  including  Hume,  Adam  Smith, 
Robertson,  Lord  Eames,  and  Wedderbnm 
(afterwards  Lord  Loughborough). 

Burnett's  patrimonial  estate  at  Monboddo 
was  so  small  that  it  did  not  produce,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  more  than  900^. 
a  year.  He  would  not,  however,  either  raise 
the  rents  or  qect  a  poor  tenant,  but  boasted 
that  his  lands  were  more  numerously  peopled 
than  any  portion  of  eqnal  extent  in  the 
neigbbourlH>od.  Hither  be  used  to  retire  in 
the  vacation,  living  as  a  plain  farmer  amone 
lus  tenants,  and  treatingthem  all  with  kinct 
ness  and  umiliarity.  Boswell  relates  the 
interesting  visit  which  Dr.  Johnson,  during 
his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  paid  Burnett  at 
Monboddo  (Croker's  Boswell,  Ji.  811-17).  It 
was  much  to  the  credit  of  the  latter's  hospi- 
tality that  the  meeting  between  two  men  of 
such  fixed  and  determined  opinions  should 
have  taken  place  without  a  single  angry  dis- 
cussion. About  1780  Burnett  commenoed 
making  his  annual  visits  to  London.  As  a 
carriage  was  not  in  common  use  among  the 
ancients,  he  considered  it  to  be  an  engine  of 
efieminacy  and  idleness.  He  therefore  always 
rode  from  Edinburgh  to  London  on  horse- 
back, attended  by  a  single  servant.  This 
practice  he  continued  until  he  was  upwards 
of  eighty  years  of  age.  On  the  last  of  these 
equestrian  journeys  he  was  taken  ill  on  the 
way,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  friend 
who  had  overtaken  him  on  the  road  per- 
suaded him  to  get  into  his  carriage.  The 
next  day,  however,  Burnett  continued  his 
journey  on  horseback,  and  about  eight  days 
afterwards  arrived  safely  at  Edinbuivh. 
While  in  London  on  these  occasions  he  fre- 
quently attended  the  court,  where  George  HI 
alwavs  received  him  with  especial  favour. 

After  more  than  thirty-two  years  of  judi- 
cial work  Burnett  died  at  his  house  in  Edin- 
burgh from  the  effects  of  a  paralytic  stroke 
on  28  May  1799,  aged  86.  Two  sketches  of 
him  by  Kay  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  'Etchings,'  Nos.  6  and  6.  An  en- 
graving by  Oharles  Sherwin  of  a  striking 
naif-length  portrait  of  Burnett  by  J.  Brown 
was  published  in  1787. 
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About  1760  Burnett  married  Mies  Far- 
quharson,  a  relative  of  Marischal  Keith,  by 
whom  ho  had  one  son  and  two  daughters. 
His  domestic  life  was  unfortunate.  His  wifb, 
a  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman,  died 
in  childbed.  His  only  son  Arthur,  in  whose 
education  he  took  the  greatest  delight,  and 
who,  as  Boswell  tells  us,  was  examined  in 
Latin  by  Dr.  Johnson  when  on  his  visit  to 
Monboddo,  died  at  an  early  age.  His  second 
daughter,  whose  beauty  was  celebrated  by 
Bums  in  his  'Address  to  Edinbuivh'  and 
in  an  el^y  on  her  death  (  Works  of  JRobert 
BuTTU,  \84S,  i.  88, 126),  was  carried  offby  con- 
sumption at  the  age  of  twenty-five  on  17  June 
1790.  His  only  surviving  child  married  Kirk- 
patrick  Williamson,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar 
and  the  keeper  of  the  Out«r  House  rolls. 

[Tytler's  Memoirs  of  Lord  Karnes  (1814),  i. 
248-60;  Kerr's  Memoiis  of  William  Smellie 
(1811),  i  409-27,  ii.  418  ;  Kay's  Original  Por- 
traits and  Caricature  Etchings  (1877),  i.  18-21, 
SfiO,  ii.  20,  368.  486,  438;  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson  (Croker's  edit,  1831),  ii.  311-17  et 
passim ;  Scots  Mag.  1799,  Izi.  3S2,  727-81 ; 
Encydoptedia  Britannica  (9th  edit),  xvi.  179; 
BruntoD  and  Haig's  Senatois  of  the  College  of 
Justice  (1833),  pp.  631-8  ;  Chambers's  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen  (1868). 
1. 248-60 ;  Chalmers's  Biographical  Diet.  (1813), 
vii.  889-98.]  G.  F.  R.  B. 

BURNETT,  JOHN  (1729-1784),  founder 
of  the  Burnett  prize,  was  the  son  of  an  Aber- 
deen merchant,  who  belonged  to  the  episco- 
pal church.  Burnett  was  bom  in  1729,  en- 
tered business  in  1760,  his  father  having  failed 
shortly  before,  and  made  a  competence.  He 
was  concerned  in  stocking-weaving  and  sal- 
mon-fishing. He  and  his  brother  paid  off 
their  fathers  debts,  amounting  to  7,(XX)/.  or 
8,000/.  Burnett  was  'hard  at  a  bargain,' 
but  returned  ai^  profits  which  exceeded  his 
expectations.  He  gave  up  attending  public 
worship,  lest  he  should  be  committed  to  the 
creed  of  a  church,  but  g^ve  religious  instruc- 
tion to  his  servants.  He  was  influenced  by 
the  example  of  Howard,  the  philanthropist, 
whom  he  probably  met  in  1776  in  Scotland, 
and  took  an  interest  in  various  charitable 
movements.  He  died  unmarried  on  9  Nov. 
1784.  He  directed  that  part  of  his  estate 
should  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
of  Aberdeen  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  part 
to  a  fund  for  inoculation  (the  last  was  after- 
wards applied  to  vaccination).  The  remain- 
ing income  was  tc  accumulate  for  a  period, 
and  then  to  be  given  as  a  first  and  second 
prize  for  essays  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  Cireator,  upon  grounds  both  of  reason 
and  revelation.  In  1816  the  first  prize  was 
von  by  William  I^aurence  Brown  [q.  v.l,  sod 


the  second  by  John  Bird  Snmner,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1855  the  first 
prize  (1,800/.)  was  won  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
A.  Thomson,  and  the  second  by  John  Tul- 
loch,  afterwards  principal  of  St.  Andre-ws. 
The  funds  have  since  oeen  applied  to  the 
support  of  a  lectureship  on  some  branch  of 
science,  history,  or  archjeology  treated  in  il- 
lustration of  natural  theology.  The  first  lec- 
tures under  the  new  scheme  were  delivered  at 
Aberdeen  by  Professor  Stokes  of  Cambridge 
in  November  1883. 

[Memoir  byW.  L.  Broim  prefixed  to  Essay  on 
I  the  Existence  of  a  Sopreme  Creator,  being  tb<> 
I  first  Burnett  priie  essay ;  Aberdeen  Free  Preas, 
6  Nov.  1888.] 

BURNETT,  JOHN  (1764P-1810),  Scotch 
'  lawyer,  was  the  son  of  William  Burnett,  pro- 
•  curator-at-law  in  Aberdeen,  where  he  -was 
bom  about  1764.    He  was  admitted  advocate 
'  at  Edinburgh  on  10  Dec.  1786.    In  1792  he 
was  appointed  advocate-depute,  and  in  Oc- 
tober 1803  sheriff  of  Haddingtonshire.     In 
April  1810  he  became  judge-admiral  of  Scot- 
land.   He  was  also  tor  some  time  counsel 
for  the  city  of  Aberdeen.    He  died  on  8  Dec 
1810,  while  his  work  on  the  '  Criminal  Law 
of  Scotland '  was  passing  through  the  press. 
It  was  published  m  1811.  Though  in  certun 
respects  imperfect  and  misleading,  it  is  a 
work  of  great  merit,  the  more  especially  that 
it  is  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  form  a 
;  satisfactoi-ycoUectionofdecisions  in  criminal 
'  cases. 

[Andersion's  Scottish  Nation ;  Catalogue  of  the 
-Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh.]        T.  F.  H. 

BURNETC,  SibWILLIAM(1779-1861), 
physician,  was  bom  in  January  1779  at  Mont- 
'  rose,  where  he  was  apprentioed  to  a  siuveon. 
I  He  was  appointed  surgeon's  mate  on  hoard 
I  the  Edgar,  74  guns,  soon  after  his  arriTal 
I  at  Edinburgh  to  pursue  his  medical  studies. 
Later  he  served  as  assistant-surgeon  in  the 
Ooliath  under  Sir  J.  Jervis,  and  was  present 
at  St.  Vincent  and  the  siege  of  Cadiz.     Ooib- 
tinning  in  the  navy,  and  serving  with  great 
distinction  at  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar,  he  re- 
ceived a  C.B.  and  four  war  medals  for  his  ser- 
vices.  For  five  years  after  Trafalgar  Burnett 
was  in  charge  of  the  hospitals  forprisoners  of 
war  at  Portsmouth  and  Forton.  His  diligence 
in  his  most  arduous  hospital  duties  recom- 
mended Burnett  in  1810  for  the  ofiioe  of  phy- 
sician and  inspector  of  hospitals  to  the  Medi- 
I  terranean  fleet,  then  including  120  sail  of 
I  all  classes.     His  health  became  so  much  im- 
'  paired  that  he  returned  to  England  towards 
I  the  end  of  1813 ;  but  in  March  following  he 
was  able  to  undertake  the  medical  charge  of 
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theRuMian  fleet  in  the  Medway,  which  was 
rafferin^  seTerelj  from  fever.  He  combined 
with  this  the  charge  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
«t  Chatham,  among  whom  a  virulent  fever 
was  raging.  Whenne  took  charge  of  the  hos- 
pital ship  one  sur^n  had  diec^  two  others 
were  dangerously  ill,  and  fifteen  patients  had 
gangrene  of  the  lower  limbs.  The  season 
was  mo«t  inclement,  snow  lay  deep,  and  the 
prisoners  were  disorderly ;  yet  Burnett  went 
about  his  duties  fearlessly,  going  alone  among 
the  prisoners,  and  grodua&r  establi^ung  an 
improved  state  of  things,  (m  the  completion 
of  this  service  Burnett  settled  at  Chichester 
as  a  physician  till  1822,  when  Lord  Melville 
offered  him  a  seat  at  the  victualling  board 
as  colleague  of  Dr.  Weir,  then  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  navy.  Later  he  became  physi- 
eian-seneral  of  the  navy,  and  in  this  opacity 
introdaoed  most  valuable  reforms.  H!e  first 
teqaiied  regular  classified  returns  of  diseases 
from  each  naval  medical  officer,  thus  render^ 
ing  it  possible  to  obtain  accurate  information 
about  the  health  of  the  navy.  He  urged  the 
erection  of,  and  largely  planned,  the  MelviUe 
Hospital  at  Chatham  for  naval  patients. 
He  mtrodnced  a  much  more  humane  treat- 
ment of  naval  lunatics  at  Haslar  than  had 
been  previously  practised.  All  the  codes  of 
instmctions  fx>  naval  medical  officers  of  hos- 
pitals and  ships  were  revised  and  greatly  im- 
proved by  him.  In  1841  the  naval  m^ical 
corps  testified  their  high  re<^ard  for  the  bene- 
fits he  had  conferred  on  the  service  by  pre- 
senting him  -with  his  full-length  portrait 
by  Sir  M.  A.  Shee  and  a  service  oi  plate. 
He  was  largely  instrumental  in  securwg  a 
better  position  for  assistant-surgeons  in  the 
nsvy.  Burnett  publishedcomparatively  little, 
his  chief  writings  being  'An  Aococmt  of  the 
BQioos  Remittent  in  the  Mediterranean  Fleet 
in  1810-13,'  London,  1814 ;  '  Official  Report 
on  the  Fever  in  H.M.S.  Bann  on  the  coast 
(rf  Africa  and  amongst  the  Royal  Marines 
in  the  Island  of  Ascoosion,'  London,  1824 ; 
and  '  An  Account  of  a  Contagious  Fever 
prevailing  amongst  the  Prisoners  of  War  at 
Chatham,'  London,  1S!^^.  Burnett  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Roval  Society,  M.D.  of  Aber- 
deen, L.R.aP.  1825,  and  feUow  1836.  He 
was  knighted  on  26  May  1831,  appointed 
phyrician-in-ordinary  to  the  king  on  13  April 
1836,  and  soon  after  created  K.C.H.  Queen 
Victoria  made  him  a  K.C.B.  in  IS-'jO.  It  was 
much  regretted  by  the  medical  profession  that 
Bamett  became  a  patentee  on  a  large  scale 
in  connection  with  his  well-known  disinfect- 
ing fluid,  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of 
line.  His  patent  fluid  for  preserving  timber, 
canvas,  cordage,  &c.,  was  likewise  largelv 
naed.    On  his  retirement  from  active  service 


Burnett  settled  at  Chichester,  where  he  died 
(«  16  Feb.  1861. 

[Lancet,  obitiiarv  notice,  23  Feb.  1861 ;  Hunk's 
Coll.  of  Hiyg.  1878,  iii.  807.]  <J.  T.  B. 

BURNEY,  CHARLES  (1726-1814), 
musician  and  author,  was  bom  at  Shrews- 
bury on  12  April  1726.  His  grandfather, 
James  MacBumey,  lived  at  Great  Hanwood, 
Shropshire,  where  (in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life)  he  was  land  steward  to  the  Earl  of 
Ashbumham.  Bumcy's  father,  James  Bur- 
ner, was  bom  at  Hanwood,  and  educated  at 
Westminster  under  Dr.  Busby.  He  subse- 
quently eloped  with  an  actress  of  the  Good- 
man's Fields  Theatre,  by  whom  he  had  a 
large  family.  James  MacBumey  quarrelled 
with  his  son,  and  at  a  late  age  married  a 
servant,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Joseph, 
to  whom  he  left  all  his  property.  Joseph 
Burney,  however,  soon  squandered  his  estate, 
and  afterwards  gained  his  living  as  a  dancing- 
master.  James  Burney  was  twice  married, 
his  second  wife  being  a  Miss  Ann  Cooper,  an 
heiress  and  celebrated  beauty.  A  year  after 
this  marriage  James  Burney  adopted  the 
profession  of  a  portrait-painter,  and  some 
short  time  later  left  Shrewsbury  and  settled 
at  Chester.  Charles  Burney  and  his  twin 
sister  Susanna  were  the  youngest  children  by 
the  second  wife.  On  Bumev's  parents  re- 
moving to  Chester  he  was  left  behind  at 
Shrewsbury  under  the  care  of  an  old  nurse, 
but  subsequently  he  was  sent  to  Chester, 
and  educated  at  the  tree  school.  About 
1741  he  returned  to  Shrewsbury  and  studied 
music  under  his  eldest  half-brother,  James, 
who  was  organist  of  St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury, 
from  1735  until  his  death  in  1789.  Burney 
also  studied  under  Baker,  the  organist  of 
Chester  Cathedral,  a  pupil  of  Blow.  In  1744 
he  met  Ame,  who  was  passing  through 
Chester  on  his  return  from  Ireland.  Ame 
was  so  struck  ))y  his  talent  that  he  oflfered 
to  take  him  as  a  pupiL  Burney  was  accord- 
ingly articled  to  him,  and  went  to  live  in 
London  with  an  elder  brother  named  Richard, 
who  was  already  settled  there.  He  remained 
under  Ame  for  three  years,  during  which 
period  he  contributed  some  music  to  Thom- 
son's '  Alfred '  (Druiy  Lane,  80  March  1745). 
In  1747  Burney  published  six  sonatas  for  two 
violins  and  a  bass,  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Holdemesse.  Shortly  after  he  was  intro- 
duced by  Kirkman,  the  harpsichord  maker, 
to  Fulke  GreviUe,  who  was  so  charmed  by 
his  talent  and  vivacity  that  he  paid  Ame 
300/.  to  cancel  his  articles,  and  took  the  young 
musician  to  live  with  him.  During  this 
period  of  his  life  Burney  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  subsequent  success  both  as  a  fashionable 
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nnisio^eaclier  and  as  s  finished  mui  of  the 
world,    fie  was  so  much  &Youred  by  his 

Eitron  that  on  the  private  maniaee  of  the 
tter  he  was  deputed  to  give  the  bnde  away. 
Not  long  after  Greville's  marriage  Burney 
fell  in  love  with  a  Miss  Esther  Sleepe,  whom 
he  met  at  his  brother  Richard's  nouse  in 
Hatton  Ghirden,  and  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  1749.    In  the  same  year  Bumey  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  St.  Bionis  Backchurcn, 
at  a  salary  of  30/.  a  year,  and  was  (3  Dec.) 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Musicians.  He  was  also  engaged  as  conductor 
at  the  '  New  Concerts '  held  at  the  King's 
Arms,  Oomhill.    On  18  Dec.  1750  Mendex's 
'  Rohm  Hood '  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  ! 
with  music  by  Bumey.    This  was  a  nilure,  I 
but  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  it  was 
retrieved  bv  the  success  of  the  pantomime  i 
of '  Qneen  Mab,'  to  which  Bumey  also  wrote  \ 
the  music.     A  few  songs  in  the  latter  work  ' 
were  published  anonjrmously, '  eompos'd  by 
the  Soaety  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo.'  I 

But  Bumey's  London  career  was  suddenly  I 
cut  short  by  a  severe  illness  which  confined 
him  to  his  bed  for  thirteen  weeks.    On  his 
recovery  he  was  ordered  to  leave  town,  and 
accordingly  accepted  the  post  of  oivanist  at  | 
Lvnn  I^gis,  where  his  annual  salary  was  ! 
1^/.  Here  he  remained  for  upwards  of  nine  | 
years,  occupied  with  much  correspondence, ' 
plans  for  the  '  History  of  Music'  which  was 
afterwards  to  make  him  famous,  and  riding  , 
atx>ut  the  country  to  his  music  lessons  with 
a  volume  of  Italian  poetry  in  one  pocket 
and  a  dictionary  in  the  other.    In  1769  he  | 
wrote  music  to  an  ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day, 
which  was  performed  in  costume,  with  much 
success,  at  Ranelaf  h  Gardens.    In  1760,  his 
health  being  completely  restored,  he  returned 
to  London  and   settled  in  Poland  Street, 
where  his  time  was  soon  fully  taken  up  with 
teaching.    In  1761  he  sustained  a  severe  loss 
in  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  seems  to  have 
been  fully  his  equal  in  intellect  and  culture. 
In  Madame  d'Arblay's  '  Memoirs '  there  is  a 
touching  letter  from  Bumey  describing  his 
loss  in  words  which  for  once  are  not  in  his 
usual  stilted  manner. 

After  his  wife's  death  Bumey  took  his 
dai^hters  Esther  and  Susanna  to  Paris,  where 
he  left  them  at  school.  On  his  return,  at 
Qarrick's  suggestion,  he  adapted  Rousseau's 
opera  'Le  f^vin  du  Village,'  which  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1766  (21  Nov.) 
as  'The  Cunning  Man,'  without,  however, 
achieving  any  great  success.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  was  married  privately  to  Mrs.  Ste- 
phen Allen  of  Lynn,  a  widow  with  two; 
children.  In  1769  he  undertook  to  set  to 
music  the  ode  for  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  in-| 


stallstion  at  Oambridge  as  chancellor,  but 
was  prevented  from  accomplishing  his  pur> 
pose  Dv  the  means  at  his  oisposal  beiof  so 
limited.  He  took  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc. 
at  Oxford  in  June,  and  his  exercise  was  per- 
formed on  the  28rd  of  that  month,  Mias 
Barsanti  being  the  principal  soloist.  The 
work  was  so  succ^snil  that  it  was  repeated 
at  the  three  subsequent  Oxford  festivals,  and 
was  also  performed  at  the  Eatharinenkircbe 
at  Hambuiv  under  C.  P.  E.  Bach.  In  the 
same  vear  he  published  an  'Essay  towards 
the  History  of  Comets,'  a  work  which  in- 
cluded a  translation  by  his  first  wife  of  a 
letter  by  Maupertuis.  His  astronomical  pur- 
suits brought  on  an  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever,  on  his  recovery  from  which  Bumey 
began  once  more  seriously  to  collect  materials 
for  his 'History  of  Music'  For  this  purpose 
he  left  England  in  June  1770,  well  provided 
with  influential  letters  of  introduction,  and 
proceeded  to  Italy  by  way  of  France  and 
Switzerland.  He  visited  all  the  principal 
Italian  towns,  and  returned  by  way  of  Gtenoo, 
Lyons,  and  Paris.  During  lus  absence  Mrs. 
Bumey  had  bought  a  new  house  in  Queen 
Square,  Bloomsbury,  and  Bumey  retired  to 
the  house  of  his  friend  Crispe,  Chessington 
Hall,  near  Ewell,  Surrey,  where  he  prepared 
for  the  press  his  account  of  his  fbroLgn  tour, 
which  appeared  in  1771.  The  book  was  a 
great  success,  and  is  still  amusing  and  in- 
teresting, though  much  of  the  information 
contained  in  it  was  subsequently  incorporated 
in  the  '  History  of  Music'  In  the  same  year 
he  ]^ublished  a  translation  of  a  letter  on 
bowing  by  the  great  violinist  TartinL  At 
the  beginning  of  July  1772  he  left  England 
again,  and  travelled  across  Belgium  to  Ger- 
many, making  his  way  as  fikr  as  Vienna,  and 
returning  by  Dresden,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  the  Netherlands.  He  arrivM 
at  Calais  in  December,  and  for  nine  days 
attempted  to  cross  the  Channel,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  bad  weather.  When  he  eventually 
reached  London  he  was  laid  up  with  another 
severe  illness,  brought  on  by  the  hardships 
of  the  journey.  Diuing  his  illness  the  house 
in  Queen  Square  had  to  be  relinquished 
owing  to  some  difficulty  about  the  title,  but 
Mrs.  Bumey  bought  another  one  (which  had 
formerly  belon^d  to  Newton),  36  St.  Mar- 
tin's Street,  Leicester  Square.  In  1778  Bur- 
ney published  the  account  of  his  German 
tour  (in  2  vols.),  a  very  successful  work.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Three  years  later,  and  six 
years  after  the  issue  of  his  original  plan,  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  'History 
of  Music,'  which  was  dedicated  to  Queon 
Charlotte.    A  second  edition  of  this  volume 
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appuured  in  1789;  tite  second  Tolome  was  ] 

pablialied  in  1782,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
m  1789.  The  work  waa  from  the  outset  very 
saocMafdl,  and  waa  generally  pronounced  ^ 
laperioT  to  the  similw  undertaking  of  Sir 
Jcmi  Hawkins,  which  saw  the  light  in  1776.  j 
'Paateritj,howeTer,ha8raver8edthedeci8ion.  ' 
. .  .  Bamey,  posseaaed  of  &r  greater  know- 
ledge than  Hawkina,  better  judgment,  and  a  I 
bttter  strle,  frequently  wrote  about  things  I 
iriuchhehadnotaufficientlyexamined.  Haw- . 
Uiu,  on  the  other  hand,  more  industrious  \ 
tliin  Bnmey,  waa  deficient  in  technical  skill, 
lod  often  inaccurate.'  Both  works  are  of  the 
high»t  value,  and  form  the  foundation  of 
11^7  eveiT  English  work  on  musical  hia- 
toiy  which  nas  appeared  since ;  but  Bumev's 
it  diifiguied  by  the  undue  prominence  ne 

S'tw  to  the  &8hionable  music  of  his  own 
ly,  aiid  the  lack  of  appreciation  he  dia- 
plajs  towards  the  compositions  of  the  Eng- 
liah  schools  of  the  preceding  centiiries. 

la  1774  Burney  isaued  a  plan  for  the  | 
eitabliiluaent  of  a  music  achool  in  England 
upon  the  mtem  he  had  seen  in  full  success 
in  Italy.  In  1779  he  drew  up  an  account  of 
the  aosical  precocity  of  William  Crotch, 
which  appeared  in  the  '  Philosophical  Traas- 
^ctioBs'^of  the  Boyal  Society.  At  this 
poisd  of  his  career  Burney  was  a  member 
of  nearly  every  literary  coterie  of  the  day. 
He  was  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with 
Johneon,  the  Thrales,  Burke,  Reynolds,  Ghiiv  ' 
nek,  Mrs,  Vesoy,  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs.  Chapone, 
•ad  Mrs.  Delany,  many  interesting  particu- 
Ura  «s  to  whom  are  recorded  in  Mme.  d'Ai"- 
bli/s  memoirs  of  her  father.  In  1783  Burko  , 
gm  him  the  post  of  organist  at  Ohelsoa  , 
Ho^tai,  the  aalary  of  which  was  raised  for 
lii»  benefit  from  30/.  to  50/.  In  1784  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Literary  Club,  and 
in  \'i5  published  his  account  of  the  Uimdel 
xmmemoration  which  took  place  at  West- 
■uiiter  Abbey  in  the  preceding  year.  In  1 
JUy  1 788,  on  the  death  0*  Stanley ,  Burney  ap- 
pliei  for  the  post  of  master  of  the  royal  music,  : 
ind  though  he  had  a  personal  interview  with 
Oeor^e  III,  the  post  was  given  to  Parsons. 
?fcibibly  the  appointment  of  his  daughter 
t  rancej  (Madame  d'Arblay)  as  keeper  of  the 
■obd  was  made  in  order  to  compensate  him 
for  this  disappointment.  After  the  comple- 
'ioo  of  his  '  History  of  Music '  he  was  much 
'■"e^zed  in  writing  criticisms  in  the 'Monthly 
Review,'  but  in  1793  he  began  to  be  8iibi>»ct 
to  attacks  of  a  nervous  feverish  character, 
•ad  when  suffering  from  these  used  only  to 
*nte  dry  fugues  and  canons.  His  ill-he:ilth 
tulmlnated  in  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism, 
»hich  was  only  cured  after  some  time  by 
»  coarse  of  Bath  waters.    In  1796  the  in- 
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defatigable  muucian  published  a  life  of  Meta- 
stasio  (in  8  yols.),  after  which  he  began  to 
collect  materials  for  a '  Dictionary  of  Music,' 
a  work  in  which  he  waa  interrupted  by  his 
wife's  death,  which  took  place  in  Octohier  at 
Chelsea  Hospital,  where  the  Bumeya  wer« 
now  liyin{[  in  rooma  on  the  top  story.  To 
distract  him  from  the  state  of  depression 
which  ensued,  Madame  d'Arblay  persuaded 
her  father  to  resume  a  poem  on  astronomy 
which  he  had  begun  several  years  previously, 
and  this  occupied  him  for  some  time,  though 
it  was  ultimately  destroyed  unfinished.  In 
1800  he  received  another  severe  blow  in  the 
death  of  his  daughter  Susanna  (the  wife  of 
Major  Phillips).  She  died  on  6  Jan.,  and 
was  buried  in  Neston  churchyard,  where 
Burney  placed  an  epitaph  to  her  memory. 
During  uie  next  few  years  he  was  occupied 
in  writing  the  musical  biographies  for  Rees's 
'  Enoyclopsedia,'  for  which  work  he  received 
the  large  sum  of  1,000/.  In  1806  Fox  be- 
stowed upon  him  a  pension  of  300/.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  following  year  Burney  was 
seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke.  From  this, 
however,  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  set 
about  collecting  materials  for  his  '  Me- 
moirs,' a  work  he  had  already  begun  in  1782. 
After  his  death  these  were  considered  by  his 
daughter  too  prolix  and  discursive  for  pub- 
lication, but  part  of  them  is  incorporated 
in  the  biography  she  published  in  1832.  In 
1810  he  waa  made  a  foreign  member  of  the 
institut  de  France.  Alter  1805  Burney 
almost  retired  from  the  world,  spending 
most  of  his  time  in  reading  in  his  bedroom. 
He  had  survived  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  had  lived  to  see  his  own  descendanta 
to  the  fourth  generation.  He  died  at  Chelsea 
on  12  April  1814,  and  was  buried  on  the  20th 
in  the  nospital  burial-ground.  A  tablet 
to  his  memory,  bearing  an  inscription  by 
his  daughter,  was  erected  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  person  Burney  was  short  and 
alight,  with  prominent  eyes  and  expressive 
features.  All  his  biographies  testify  to 
the  charm  of  hia  manner  and  brilliancy  of 
his  conversation.  His  portrait  was  painted 
(1)  by  Reynolds's  sister  Frances ;  (2)  by  Rey- 
nolds for  Mrs.  Thrale,  at  whose  sale  it  was 
hought  by  Charles  Burney  (1757-1817)  [q.v.] 
(it  now  belongs  to  Archdeacon  Burney;  a 
replica  is  in  tha  Music  School,  Oxford); 
(3;  by  Barry,  as  one  of  the  rsnowned  dead 
in  the  'Triumph  of  Thames'  in  the  large 
room  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  His  bust 
was  executed  by  NoUekeus  in  1805.  There 
is  also  a  caricature  of  him  in  a  print  en- 
titled '  A  Sunday  Concert,'  published  4  June 
1785.  The  lleynold.s  picture  was  eugraved 
by  Bartolozzi  (1  Ajiril  1784),  in  the  '  Euro- 
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pean  Magazine'  (1  April  1786),  in  outline 
in  '  Pubho  Characters '^(179S-9),  and  by  H. 
Adlard  in  Busby's  'CJoncert-room  Anecdotes' 
(vol.  ii.)  In  addition  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  Burney  published  an  edition  of 
the  music  sung  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Holy 
week,  and  seyeral  concertos,  sonatas,  &c., 
for  harpsichord,  organ,  and  stringed  instru- 
ments, as  well  as  a  few  songs  ana  cantatas. 
[Matlame  d'Arblay'i  Memoirs  of  Dr  Barney, 
S  toIb.  1832;  Genest's  History  of  the  Stage; 
Parke's  musical  Memoirs,  ii.  91 ;  Harmonieon 
for  1882,  pp.  216.  289 ;  Quarterly  Musical  Re- 
view, iv.  29;  Add.  MS.  29905;  Registers  of 
St.  Dionis  Baokchurch  (Harleian  Society,  1879); 
Gent.  Mag.  1814,  i.  421,  ii.  98  ;  Brit.  Mns.  Cat. 
of  Printed  Books ;  Grove's  Diet,  of  Music,  x. 
JWia;  Fohl's  Musart  and  Ba;dn  in  London, 
i.  16.1  W.  B.  S. 

BURNEY,  CHARLES,  D.D.  (1767- 
1817),  classical  critic,  the  son  of  Charles  Bur- 
ney, the  historian  of  music  [q.  v.],  was  bom  on 
4Dec.  (bis  monument  in  Ueptford church  says 
the  3rd)  1757,  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk.  In  1760 
his  fatherremoved  to  London,  and  in  1768,on 
the  presentation  of  the  Earl  of  Holdemesse, 
the  sou  was  admitted  to  the  Charterhouse. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, but  left  the  university  without  taking 
a  degree.  He  then  became  a  student  of 
King's  College,  Old  Aberdeen,  wh6re  he  gra- 
duated M.A.  in  1781 ;  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  from  Aberdeen  and  Qlasgow 
m  1792  J  of  M.  A.  from  Cambridge  in  1808, 
and  of  D.D.  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  1812. 

In  1782  Burney  became  an  assistant  master 
at  Highgate  School,  and  soon  after  joined  Dr. 
Rose,  the  translator  of  Sallust,  in  nis  school 
at  Chiswick.  In  1783  he  married  Rose's 
daughter,  and  in  1786  he  opened  a  school  of 
his  own  at  Hammersmith.  Here  he  amassed 
considerable  wealth  and  remained  till  1793, 
when  he  removed  his  school  to  Greenwich ;  in 
1813  he  resignedin  favour  ofhis  son,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Parr  Burney,  successively  archdeacon 
of  St.  Albans  and  of  Colchester,  the  friend  of 
Bishop  Blom  field,  and  a  man  of  considerable 
social  gi!ti.  Burney  himsplf  took  orders  late 
in  life,  and  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of 
Cliffe  in  Kent,  and  of  St.  Paul's,  Deptford, 
while  carrying  on  his  school  at  Greenwich  ; 
he  was  collated  toa  prebendal  stall  in  Lincoln 
Cathedral  10  June  1817.  He  was  also  chap- 
lain to  the  king,  and  shared  his  father's  and 
his  sister  Madame  d'Arblay's  intimacy  with 
the  court.  The  prince  regent  accepted  from 
him  his  father's  bust,  and  remarkea  that '  it 
was  curious  for  the  father  to  be  the  best  judge 
of  mufiic  and  the  son  the  best  Greek  critic  in  the 
kingdom '  ( AIme.  d'Abbut,  Dr.  Burney).  He 


died  of  apoplexy  at  Deptford,  on  28  Dec 
1817. 

Burney  commenced  his  career  as  a  classical 
critic  about  1783,  by  writing  articles  in  the 
'  Monthly  Review,'  which  had  been  founded 
by  Rose  in  conjunction  with  Cleveland.  Bur^ 
ney's  connection  with  this  periodical  lasted 
for  about  three  years.  His  most  important 
contribution  was  an  attack  on  the  '  Mono- 
strophica'  of  Huntingford.  About  the  same 
time,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Parr,  he 
became  editor  of  the '  London  Magazine,'  and 
continued  to  write  for  it  till  1800.  In  that 
year  he  concluded  his  article  on  Person's 
'  Hecuba '  and  Wakefield's  '  Diatribe.'  This 
attracted  the  notice  of  Hermann ;  part  of  it 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Oaisford,  and 
inserted  in  a  not«  appended  to  a  reprint  of 
Markland's  'Supplices'  of  Euripides..  Bnp- 
ney's  separately  published  works  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  'Tentamen  de  Metris  .iEschyli,' 
1809.  This,  though  praised  by  contempo- 
rary critics,  adopts  a  theory  which  has  since 
been  exploded.  2.  'Appendix  in  Lexicxjn 
Gnecum  a  Scapula  constructum,'  in  Latin, 
1789.  8.  'Philemonis  Lexicon  Technolo- 
gicum,'1812;  taken  from  Boissonade's  trans- 
lation of  a  Paris  manuscript ;  the  whole,  as 
Bast  (Epistola  Critiea,  p.  37,  n^  points  out, 
had  appeared  in  the  Lexicon  of  Plavorinus, 
and  contains  little  information,  though  re- 
printed by  Osann  at  Berlin  in  1821.  4.  '  Epi- 
stolte  ineditsB  R  Bentleii,'  1807,  printed 
for  presentetion  only.  It  was  reprinted  by 
Friademann  in  1826  with  the  press  errors  cor- 
rected. 6.  '  Remarks  on  the  Qreek  Verses 
of  Milton,'  printed  separately  in  1790,  and 
appended  to  Warton's  edition  in  1791.  This 
criticism  establishes  against  Milton's  Greek 
verses  the  same  thing  that  Dr.  Johnson  said 
of  his  Latin, '  that  they  are  not  secure  against 
a  stem  grammarian.'  6.  Abridgment  of  Dr. 
Pearson  on  the  Creed,'  published  in  1810,  and 
probably  written  as  a  thesis  for  his  degree  in 
divinity.  7.  Verses  on  the  threateneof  inva- 
sion. Bumey's  classical  writings,  however, 
were  not  equal  to  the  reputation  he  enjoyed 
in  his  own  day  as  forming  with  Parr  and 
Person  one  of  the  three  representatives  of 
English  scholarship  (v.  Bbloe,  Aneedotet  of 
lAteratiut,  and  the  Sexagenarian,  ch.  xv.) 
The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to 
the  accumulation  of  his  vast  and,  from  its  sys- 
tematic completeness,  most  valuable  librsjy. 

On  his  death  his  representatives,  to  pre- 
vent the  dispersal  of  these  treasures  and  to 
provide  for  his  family,  suggested  to  parlia- 
ment that  the  whole  sliomd  be  bought  for 
the  use  of  the  nation.  A  committee  recom- 
mended its  purchase  at  14,000/.  After  a 
spirited  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
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which  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  declared  that  the 
restoration  of '  a  single  passage  in  Demosthe- 
nes was  alone  worth  the  sum  in  the  eyes 
of  t  free  nation,'  it  was  agreed  to  purchase 
the  whole  for  13,500/. ;  and  the  collection 
Wit  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  under 
the  name  of  the  '  Burney  Library.'  Its  con- 
tents were  thus  classified  hy  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  re- 
wrt  upon  it : — 1.  The  printed  books  num- 
Kied  from  13,000  to  14,000,  and  consisted 
mostly  of  classical  editions  bought  by  Burney 
at  sales  beginning  with  that  of  the  Pinelli 
collection.  The  margins  are  covered  with 
notes  in  Bumey's  hand,  in  addition  to  those 
brStephanuB,  Bentley,  Markland,and  others. 
Ae  volumes  'were  so  arranged  that  the  state 
rf  the  classical  texts  could  be  seen  from  their 
Sret  known  production  to  their  latest  change. 
The  editions  of  the  leading  classics,  especially 
iki  Qreek  tragedians,  exceeded  in  number 
those  in  the  British  Museum  before  the  ac- 
cession of  the  former.  3.  The  manuscripts 
included  the  Townley  Homer,  considered  to 
he  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  valued  by 
the  commissioners  at  1,000/. ;  and  two  manu- 
wripts  of  the  Greek  orators  assigned  respec- 
tively to  the  thirteenth  and  fireeenth  cen- 
tnries.  3.  A  collection  of  newspapers  from 
1603.  4.  A  collection  of  from  800  to  400 
Tolnmes  in  quarto,  containing  materials  for 
a  histoiy  of  the  stage.  4  Theatrical  prints 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

[Cat.  Brit.  Mlusenm ;  Fonhall'g  Preface  to  Bur- 
oejCatAlogue  in  Brit.  Mnaenm ;  Watt's  Biblioth. 
Brit. ;  Europoan  Mag.  voL  Ixxiii. ;  Oent.  Mag. 
IniT.  i.  869,  Ixixriii.  i.  419,  Ixxxix.  i.  93; 
Amual  Biog.  and  Obituary,  1819 ;  Madame  d'Ar- 
Uaj's  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bnmey ;  Beloe's  Anecdotes 
of  Litantore,  and  Sexagenarian,  eh.  xv.;  Farlia- 
■ntary  Debates  and  Beport  of  Committee,  1818.] 

A.  G-N. 

BUENEY,  FRANCES.  [See  Akblat, 
MiSAHE  d'.] 

BUENBT,  JAMES  (1750-1821),  rear- 
•iniral,  son  of  Dr.  Charles  Burney  (1726- 
1814)[q.  T.],«nd  brother  of  Madame  d'Arblay 
Ll-T.J,  entered  the  navy  in  1764,  and  having 
*tni  on  the  coast  of  North  America  and 
!«  the  Meditemnean  with  Captain  Onslow 
m  the  Aouilon  frigate,  sailed  with  Captain 
Oook  in  his  second  voyage,  1772-4,  during 
"iiich  time  he  was  (17  April  1773)  promoted 
tohe  lieutenant,  fii  1776  he  was  in  the  Cer^ 
•WiMon  the  North  American  station,  and  wag 
•Willed  to  san  again  tinder  Cook  in  his  third 
J^ige-  Consequent  on  the  deaths  of  Cook 
wo  Gierke,  he  came  home  in  command  of  the 
Kscovery,  and  was  confirmed  as  commander 
•0  2  Oct  1780.   On  18  Jane  1782  he  was  ad- 


vanced to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  appointed 
to  the  Bristol  of  50  guns,  in  which  he  went 
out  to  the  East  Indies,  and  joined  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  last  action 
of  the  war,  off  Cuddalore,  on  20  June  1788. 
It  was  of  this  outward-bound  voyage  that 
Dr.  Johnson  wrote  to  Mrs.  Thrale  :  '1  ques- 
tion if  any  ship  upon  the  ocean  goes  out  at- 
tended with  more  good  wishes  than  that 
which  carries  the  fate  of  Burney.  I  love  all 
of  that  breed  whom  I  can  be  said  to  know, 
and  one  or  two  whom  I  hardly  know  I  love 
upon  credit.'  From  the  East  Indies  Burney 
returned  to  England  in  ill-health,  and  did 
not  serve  again.  When  the  war  of  the  French 
revolution  oroke  out,  he  made  no  application 
for  a  ship,  and  was  consequently  placed  on 
the  superannuated  list,  when  his  seniority 
would  otherwise  have  entitled  him  to  flag 
rank.  His  leisure  had  been,  and  continued 
to  be,  devoted  to  literature,  and  in  1803  he 
began  the  publication  of  '  A  Chronological 
History  of  the  Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea 
or  Pacific  Ocean,'  which  extended  to  5  vols. 
4to,  and  was  not  completed  till  1817 ;  it  is 
well  known  as  the  standard  work  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  afterwards  published  '  A  Chrono- 
lo^cal  History  of  North-eastern  Voyages  of 
Discovery  and  of  the  Early  Eastern  Naviga- 
tions of  Uie  Russians,'  1819,  8vo.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  several  smaller  works  and 
pamphlets,  mostly  on  professional  subjects, 
but  including  '  An  Essay  on  the  Ghime  01 
Whist,'  1821, 16mo,  which  ran  through  seve- 
ral editions.  He  died  suddenly — a  rear- 
admiral  on  the  retired  list — on  17  Nov.  1821. 
[Oent.  Mag.  (1821),  xcii.  ii.  469;  Annual 
Biography  and  Obituary  (1823),  vii.  437.1 

J.  K.  L. 

BUENEY,  SARAH  HARRIET  (1770P- 
1844),  novelist,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Dr. 
Charles  Burney  (1726-1814)  [q.  v.],  was  his 
only  cliild  by  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Stephen 
Allen,  widow  of  a  wealthy  merchant  at  Lynn 
(Introd.  to  Diary  of  Mme.  dCArblay,  L  18). 
No  date  is  given  for  the  birth  of  Saiah  E[ar- 
riet,  but  it  must  have  been  about  1770.  Sarah 
Harriet  Burney  is  referred  to  in  1778  as '  little 
Sally '  by  Mme.  d'Arblay  (Diary,  i.  31),  and 
in  1791  and  1792  she  accompamed  her  half- 
sister  to  Hastings's  trial  by  express  invitation 
of  the  queen.  She  could  translate  Ariosto 
from  the  Italian  {Talet  of  Fancy,  preceding 
vol.  ii.),  besides  being  an  excellent  French 
scholar;  and  on  the  arrival  in  England  of  the 
French  £migr6s  in  1792,  when  she  was  staying 
at  Bradfleld  HaU  with  Arthur  Young  the 
agriculturist  (who  had  married  her  mother's 
sister),  she  acted  as  interpreter  between  her 
uncle  and  the  Due  de  Lianoourt,  who  was 
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his  frequent  guest  (Diary,  v.  284-96).  Miss 
Bumey  next  resided  at  Chelsea  College  with 
her  parents,  where  her  mother  died  in  1796 
(Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bvmey,  UL  224-5).  At 
this  date  her  father  characterised  her  as  of 
quick  intellect  and  distinguished  talents,  a 
kind  and  good  girl,  hat  with  no  experience  in 
household  affairs.  In  1796  she  brought  out 
her  first  novel,  '  Clarentine,'  anonymously. 
This  was  weU  received,  and  was  read  by  the 
king  and  queen  (Diary,  vi.  128).  In  1808 
she  broudit  out  'Qeraldine  Fauoonberg ; ' 
in  1812  'Traits  of  Nature,'  the  first  edition 
of  which  '  charming  novel  was  sold  in  three 
months'  (Biog.  Diet,  of  Livinff  Authors),  com- 
pelling a  second  issue  the  same  year;  and  in 
1813  a  second  edition  of '  Gleraldine  Faucon- 
berg'  was  called  for.  In  1814  Miss  Bumey 
lost  her  father,  but  she  was  not  immediately 
removed  from  Chelsea  College,  whence,  in 
December  ISlS.she  published '  Tales  of  Fancy/ 
with  her  name,  dedicating  the  first  tale  to 
Lady  Crewe,  and  the  second,  by  royal  permis- 
sion, to  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Anerthisshe 
left  England  for  Florence,  where  she  passed 
several  years,  and  where  she  began  to  write 
her  'Romance  of  Private  Life/  which  she 
published  after  her  return  home  in  1839,  the 
first  tale  in  it  being  dedicated  to  Niccolini, 
the  Italian  singer,  and  the  second  to  Lord 
Crewe.  In  1844,  on  8  Feb.,  Miss  Bumey  died 
at  Cheltenham  (Oent.  Mag.  new  ser.  zzi. 
442),  bequeathing  some  of  her  property  to 
her  half-nephew,  Martin  Charles  Bumey,  the 
Mend  of  Lamb  (Annual  Beg.  1862,  p.  322), 
'  The  Wanderer '  is  firequently  set  down  as 
one  of  Sarah  Harriet  Bumey's  books.  This 
is  an  error.  It  was  written  by  Madame 
d'Arblay  (Diary,  vii.  15-16). 

[Mme.  d'Arblay's  Diary,  ed.  1854,  i.  Introd. 
13,  31,  V.  169,  162,  191,  220,  253,  294-6,  vi.  3, 
77,  128,  vii.  16,  16;  Mme.  d'Aiblay'i  Memoirs 
of  Dp.  Bumey,  1832,  i.  88, 97,  iii.  224,  226, 410, 
425;  Watt's  Bibl.  Brit.;  Oent.  Mag.  new  ser. 
zxi.  442;  Annual  Reg.  1862,  p.  322;  Biog.  Diet, 
of  Living  Authors,  1816.]  J.  H. 

BURNEYEAT,  JOHN  (1681-1690), 
quaker,  was  bom  in  1631  at  Crabtreebeck, 
near  Loweswater,  Cumberland.  UntU  he  be- 
came a  quaker  his  history  is  imknown.  From 
a  scanty  journal  he  kept  we  learn  that  he 
was  an  uneducated,  hard-working  farmer, 
sensitively  religious,  and,  like  so  many  of 
his  fellow  north-countrymen,  dissatisfied 
both  with  the  formality  of  the  An([lican 
church  and  the  narrowness  of  the  puritans. 
When  George  Fox  and  a  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers went  into  Cumberland  in  16-53,  Bume- 
veat  attended  some  of  their  meetings,  and 
being,  to  use  his  own  words, '  convinced  of 


the  blessed  truth,'  became  a  Friend.  For 
the  next  few  years  he  continued  his  farming, 
and,  although  '  he  was  diligent  in  attending 
meetings,'  and  occasionally  'testified'  pub- 
licly, he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  either 
imprisoned  or  fined,  {n  1657  he  felt  it  his 
\  duty  to  take  a  more  prominent  part  in  the 
'  affairs  of  the  sect,  and,  in  obedience  to  what 
I  he  deemed  a  divine  command,  attended  a 
service  at  Aspetry  '  Steeple-house,'  where, 
the  preacher  propounding  some  subtle  ques- 
tions, he  attempted  to  reply,  and  was  promptly 
turned  out.  From  this  time  he  constantly 
attended  and  disturbed  services,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  was  frequently  threatened  and 
.  occasionally  beaten.  Towards  the  end  of 
this  year  he  was  imprisoned  at  Carlisle  for 
.  brawling,  though  in  fact  he  had  been  merely 
I  a  silent  attendant  at  the  service  at  which  ha 
I  was  arrested ;  but,  after  being  detained  for 
nearly  six  months,  was  discharged  without 
trial.  In  1658  he  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  plant  Quakerism  in  Scotland,  and 
then,  after  spending  a  few  months  on  his 
farm,  he  made  a  similar  effort  in  Ireland, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  several  times  for 
short  periods,  and  was  more  than  once  nearly 
I  starved  to  death  in  crossing  what  were  then 
almost  uninhabited  parts  of  the  island.  Burne- 
yeat was  a  bom  missionary,  and  in  1660 
felt  'moved'  to  visit  America.  For  nearly 
two  years  he  resisted  the  impulse,  until,  its 
strength  increasing,he  sought  out  George  Fox 
and  consulted  him  on  the  matter.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  again  arrested  and  sent 
to  prison  for  refusing  to  take  the  sacrament, 
and  was  treated  with  consideroble  harshness. 
According  to  his  own  account  he  was  re- 
leased at  the  end  of  fourteen  weeks,  because 
'  there  was  a  bowling-alley  before  the  prison 
door,  where  several  of  this  magistrates  and 
others  used  to  come  to  their  games ;  and 
hearing  my  voice  they  were  offended  and 
sent  me  away.'  In  1604  he  sailed  from  Gal- 
way  for  Barbadoes,  where  he  was  occupied 
for  several  months  in  endeavouring  to  coun< 
teract  the  heretical  practices  which  John 
Perrot  had  introduced  among  the  quakera 
in  that  island.  From  Barbadoes  he  went  to 
Maryland,  and  thence  to  Virginia.  Here, 
too,  he  found  Perrot's  heresies  had  been 
planted,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  time  was 
occupied  in  rootuff  them  out.  When  thla 
was  done  he  visited  the  Friends  in  New  Eng>- 
land,  and  in  1667  he  returned  to  his  native 
country.  The  next  three  years  were  occu- 
pied with  journeys  which  embraced  the 
greater  part  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 
According  to  Besae's  '  Sufferings,'  in  1670  ha 
was  fined  20/.  for  speaking  at  a  meeting  at 
Devonshire  House,  Bishopsgate ;  and,  as  he 
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tepeated  the  offence  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
he  was  sent  to  Newntte.  A  few  months 
later  he  and  William  Simpson,  the  author  of 
the  &r-{amed  '  Going  Naked  a  Sign,'  again 
sailed  for  America,  where  Burneyeat  stayed 
as  an  unpaid  preacher  for  several  yean.  A 
feeling  of  much  bitterness  had  developed 
among  the  American  Friends  against  their 
biethien  in  England,  and  especially  against 
'George  Fox  and  his  papers  of  wholesome 
advice,'  and,  hearing  that  Fox  and  some  of 
his  immediate  followers  were  coming  to 
America,  Burneyeat  set  himself  the  t«&  of 
allaying  Ul-feelmg,  and  was  so  successful 
that  when  Fox  and  his  companions  landed 
tiiey  received  a  hearty  welcome  fiom  the 
cnlonists,  nor  through  the  whole  of  their 
potraeted  stay  does  there  appear  to  have 
been  the  slightest  display  of  ammosity.  At 
Rhode  Island  Burneyeat  with  several  other 
qoakeis  took  part  in  a  dispute  with  Roger 
Williams,  who  complains,  and  not  without 
Ksaon,  that  he  was  barely  permitted  to  speak, 
and  who,  to  justify  his  position,  wrote  a  book 
entitled  '  G^eorge  Fox  diggjd  out  of  his  Bur- 
rows,' in  reply  to  which  Bnmeyeat,  in  con- 
junction with  Fox,  published  '  A  New-Eng- 
land flie-Brand  Quenched,'  a  work  which 
at  the  time  enjoyed  considerable  popularity. 
Bnmeyeat  accounts  for  the  fulness  with  which 
die  dispute  is  recorded  hy  asserting  that  it 
had  been  taken  down  in  shorthand.  In  1678 
he  left  America,  and,  returning  to  England, 
^ent  most  of  his  time  in  visiting  and  over- 
looking various  quaker  societies.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  one  of  the  Friends  chosen 
to  hiqutre  into  and  settle  the  dissensions  in 
Westmoreland  caused  by  the  eccentricities  of 
Story  and  Wilkinson,  but  his  efforts  were  ut- 
terty  futile.  Somewhat  later  he  again  visited 
Ireland,  where  in  1083  he  married.  During 
the  same  year  the  Irish  authorities  became 
tnmbled  W  the  rapid  increase  of  quakerism  in 
tiiat  island,  and  Bnmeyeat,  who  was  the  most 
active  disseminator  of  the  creed,  was  arrested 
at  a  meeting  and  sent  to  prison,  though  no 
formal  charge  seems  to  have  been  brought 
against  him.  After  two  months  he  was  un- 
conditionally released  by  order  of  the  Earl  of 
Arran.  In  1688  his  wife  died,  and  was  buried 
near  Dublin.  From  this  time  Burneyeat  ap- 
pears to  have  resided  almost  entirely  in  Ire- 
land, and,  though  he  continued  to  preach,  his 
Ugh  character  protected  him  firom  legal  mo- 
lestation. He  died  in  1690,  and  was  buried  at 
tlie  New  Garden  burial-ground,  near  Dublin, 
having  been  a  quaker  minister  for  twenty- 
three  years.  All  the  various  '  testimonies ' 
to  him  which  remain  concur  in  representing 
him  as  a  fine  type  of  man,  humble,  patient, 
earnest,  and  moaerate.    'And  in  all  his  tra- 


vels,' says  one  of  these '  testimonies '  quaintly, 
'  into  whose  house  he  entered  he  was  content 
with  such  things  as  were  set  before  him,  were 
they  ever  so  mean,  which  was  great  satisfac- 
tion to  many  poor,  honest  Fnends  among 
whom  his  lot  was  oast.'  He  left  one  son, 
Jonathan,  who  became  a  quaker  minister  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  and  died  in  Cumberland 
in  1728.  Unlike  so  many  of  the  early  Friends, 
Burneyeat  was  not  a  voluminous  writer ;  but 
though  his  8<^olarship  was  small  and  his 
literary  style  poor,  his  works  were  much  es- 
teemed during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  owing  to  their  earnest  spirit  of  piety. 

The  following  is  a  fairly  complete  ust  of 
his  works :  1.  '  A  New-F<ng1and  Fire-Brand 
Quenched ;  being  an  answer  to  a  slanderous 
book  entituled  "  George  Fox  digg'd  out  of  his 
Burrows/" '  &c.  By  John  Burneyeat  [and 
George  Fox],  4to,  1679.  2.  'An  Epistle 
firom  John  Burneyeat  to  Friends  in  Penn- 
sylvania,' &c.,  4to,  1686.  3.  '  The  Innocency 
of  the  Christian  Quakers  manifested,'  &c. 
By  John  Burneyeat  [and  Amos  Strettel], 
4to,  1688.  4.  •  The  Holy  Truth  and  its  Pro- 
fessions defended,'  &c.  By  John  Burneyeat 
[and  John  Watson],  4to,  1688. 

His  collected  works  were  published  in 
1691  under  the  title  of 'The  "Truth  exalted 
in  the  Writings  of  that  Eminent  and  Faith- 
ful Servant  01  Christ,  John  Burneyeat,  &c., 
with  Prefaces  to  the  Reader  and-  several 
testimonies  from  various  Friends  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  America.'  No  life  of  Burneyeat 
has  ever  been  published,  and  the  scanty  rem- 
nants of  his  history  can  only  be  gleaned  from 
the  testimonies  of  his  friends  and  occasional 
references  in  the  works  of  himself  and  his 
contemporaries. 

[Fox's  Journal;  Wight's  Quakers  in  Ireland; 
Smith's  Oataloeue  of  Friends'  Books ;  MSS.  in 
the  Library  of  vie  Meetingfor  Sufferings,  Devon- 
shire  House,  Biahopsgate  Street.]        A.  C  B. 

BURNHAM,  RICHARD  (1711-1752), 
bic^rapher,  was  bom  at  Guildford,  Surrey, 
in  1711,  of  pious  parents.  He  collected  the 
dying  sayings  of  more  than  a  himdred  pious 
persons,  with  some  account  of  their  lives 
and  last  hours.  He  died  in  1762,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  published  '  Pious  Memo- 
rials; or  the  Power  of  Religion  upon  the 
Mind  in  Sickness  and  at  Death,'  by  tne  Rev. 
Richard  Burnham,  with  a  recommendatory 
preface  by  the  Rev.  James  Hervey,  author  of 
the  '  Meditations."  Besides  the  preface,  Mr. 
Hervey  added  to  the '  Memorials  an  account 
of  Richard  Burnham  himself,  by  which  it 
appears  he  preached  for  a  few  years  to  a 
small  congregation,  and  ended  his  life  on 
4  June  1762.    WTien  he  was  d3ring,  seeing 
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his  wife  '  in  a  flood  of  tears,'  he  said, '  My 
dear,  don't  let  us  part  in  a  shower.'  The 
'  Pious  Memorials '  were  reprinted  at  Paisley 
in  1788  with  additions,  and  again  enlarged  in 
1789.  It  was  reprinted  with  a  continuation 
by  the  Rev.  Georee  Border  in  1820,  forming 
a  large  octavo  volume,  and  a  stereotyped  re- 
print is  still  on  sale. 

[Henrey's  Acoonnt  of  Richard  Bomham,  in 
the  Uemorials,  1768.]  J.  H.  T. 

BUBNHAM,  RICHAKD(1749?-1810), 
baptist  minister,  was  bom  about  1749,  of 
poor  parents.  Li  his  youthful  days  he  re- 
sided at  High  "Wycombe,  and  attended  the 
.  Wesleyan  chapel  there,  and  in  his  early  man- 
hood was  solicited  to  preach.  He  was  after- 
wards baptised  by  T.  Davis  of  Reading,  joined 
a  baptist  church,  and  was  regularly  ordained 
for  the  ministry.  He  was  then  chosen  as 
pastor  by  a  few  people  at  Staines,  but  they 
were  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  support 
him ;  this  led  to  his  leaving  Staines.  He 
removed  to  London,  and  in  1780  preached  in 
GhreenWalk,on  the  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  where  he  stayed  about  two  years, 
removing  first  to  Gate  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Kelds,  and  afterwards  to  Chapel  Street,  Soho ; 
and  when  John  Martin's  people  left  for  Store 
Street  in  1795,  Burnham  took  the  chapel  in 
Ghrafton  Street  vacated  by  them,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death,  dO  Oct.  1810,  aged 
62.  He  was  buried  at  Tottenham  Court 
Chapel.  The  inscription  on  his  gravestone 
is  given  in  full  in  Wilson's  'Dissenting 
Churches,'  with  an  accoimt  of  Burnham.  His 
'  Funeral  Sermon,'  preached  by  William 
Crawford  of  Ewer  Street,  Southwark,  in- 
cluding some  account  of  Bumham's  life,  was 
published  in  1810.  Burnham  was  the  author 
of  a  small  volume  of  '  New  Hymns '  printed 
in  1783 ;  it  was  subsequently  enlarged,  and 
in  1803  was  reprinted  with  considerable  addi- 
tions, numbering  452  hymns.  Nine  of  these 
appear  in  '  Songs  of  GJrace  and  Glory,'  1871. 
Biimham  also  published  'The  Triumphs  of 
Free  Grace '  in  1787,  including  an  account 
of  his  experience  and  call  to  the  ministry  j 
and  in  1806  '  Five  Interesting  Letters,'  and 
an  '  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Lord  Nelson.'  A 
portrait  of  Burnham  appears  in  some  copies 
of  his  hymn-book.  He  was  succeeded  at 
Grafton  Street  by  John  Stevens,  afterwards 
of  Meards  Court,  Soho. 

[Crawford's  Funeral  Sermon  for  R.  Burnham, 
1810;  Bamham's  own  aeconnt  of  himself  in  his 
Triumphs  of  Free  Grace,  1787;  and  Wilson's 
Diaaenting  Chnrchea,  iv.  2fi-9.]  J.  H.  T. 

BUBNS,  ALLAN  (1781-1813),  surgeon 
and  anatomist,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  on 
18Sept.l781 ,  his  father.  Dr.  John  Burns,  being 


minister  of  the  Barony  Church.  He  com- 
menced medical  study  at  fourteen  under  his 
brother,  John  Bums  fq.  v.],  who  then  lectured 
on  anatomy  and  surgery  in  Glasgow.  In  1804 
he  went  to  London  to  seek  medical  service 
in  tlie  army,  and  was  induced  to  ^  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  take  charge  of  a  hospital  about 
to  be  established  by  the  Empress  Catherine 
on  the  English  plan ;  but  finding  the  position 
uncongenial,  he  returned  to  Scotland  m  a  few 
months.  Bums  now  established  himself  as 
a  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Glas- 
gow, his  brother  having  given  up  his  lectures 
on  anatomy,  owing  to  a  body-snatching 
scandal.  He  attained  very  considerable  suc- 
cess, being  both  vivid  in  illustration  and 
accurate  in knowledg;e.  In  1809  hepublished 
'  Observations  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,'  and 
in  1812  '  Observations  on  the  Surgical  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Head  and  Neck;'  but  fiwm  1810 
his  health  began  to  fail,  and  his  prombing 
career  was  cut  short  by  his  death  on  22  June 
1813. 

[R.  Chamben^i  Eminent  Scotsmen  (Thomson), 
5.  261.]  O.  T.  B. 

•BTTRSa,  ISLAY,D.D.  0817-1872),  theo- 
logical writer,  brother  of  William  Chalmers 
Bums  [q.  v.],  was  bom  in  1817  at  the  numse 
of  Dun  m  Foiiarshire,  where  his  father  (after- 
wards translated  to  Kilsyth,  near  Glasgow) 
was  minister.  He  received  the  chief  part  of 
his  education  at  the  grammar  school  of  Aber- 
deen, under  Dr.  James  Melvin,  a  celebrated 
teacher  of  Latin,  and  at  Marischal  College 
and  University,  Aberdeen,  and  the  university 
of  Glasgow.  Studying  for  the  ministry,  he 
was  ordained  in  1843  to  the  charge  of  St. 
Peter's  Free  church,  Dundee,  in  succession 
to  the  Rev.  R  M.  M'Cheyne,  a  man  of  emi- 
nent spirituality  and  power.  In  1863  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  university 
of  Aberdeen,  and  in  1864  was  chosen  to  a 
professor's  chair  in  the  theological  college 
of  the  Free  church,  Glasgow.  In  this  office 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Bums 
was  remarkable  for  a  combination  of  evan- 
gelical fervour  with  width  of  culture  and 
sympathy,  a  strong  lesthetic  faculty  and  a 
lughly  charitable  spirit.  To  the  diligent  and 
BuccessAil  discharge  of  his  duties,  first  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  and  then  as  a  profes- 
sor, he  added  considerable  literary  activity. 
His  chief  writings  were :  1.  '  A  Series  of 
Essays  on  the  Tractarian  and  other  Move- 
ments in  the  Church  of  England,'  published 
in  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Re- 
view.' 2.  '  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
with  special  reference  to  the  delineation  of 
faith  and  life.'  8.  '  The  Pastor  of  Kilsyth,' 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  his  father.    4.  Me- 
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moir  of  his  brother,  B«v.  W.  C.  Bums,  M.  A., 
miasionsry  to  China.  A  posthumous  volume 
of  'Select  Remains'  was  published  in  1874. 
[Builds'*  Memoir,  prefixed  to  Select  Bemains 
of  Islay  Bonii^  DJ).,  London,  1874;  personal 
bKnriedge.]  W.  O.  B. 

BUBNS,  JABEZ,D.D.  (1806-1876),  non- 
conformist divine,  was  bom  18  Dec.  1805,  at 
Oldham  in  Lancashire,  where  his  fiather  was 
a  chemist.  He  was  educated  at  a  school  at 
Chester,  and  at  the  grammar  school  of  Old- 
ham, which  he  left  to  engage  in  commercial 
ponnits  at  York  and  Bndlord.  For  about 
three  years  he  managed  a  bookselling  business 
tt  KeighleT.  His  mother,  who  died  in  his 
eaiiy  childhood,  was  a  Wesleyan,  and  named 
him  after  Dr.  Jabez  Bunting.  Bums  early  in 
life  ioined  the  Methodist  New  Connezion,and 
tt  the  afe  of  sixteen  delivered  his- first  public 
address  in  a  methodist  house  near  York.  In 
1824  Boms  married  Jane,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Oeorge  Dawson  of  Kwghlej.  He  r*- 
mored  in  1826  to  London.  BLere  m  the  midst 
of  hardship  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  reli- 
gions writer  by  the  compilation  of  the '  Chris- 
tian's Sketch  Book,'  12mo,  London,  1828, 
eighth  edition  1836,  &c.,  of  which  a  second  se- 
ries, with  the  same  title,  was  issued  in  1886 ; 
and  the  '  Spiritual  Cabmet/  18mo,  London, 
1820,  and  other  editions.  Previously  to  this 
date  he  had  been  baptised  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Farrent,  the  pastor  of  a  general  baptist  con- 
gregation at  Suffolk  Street  Chapel,  in  the 
Boroiu^h ;  but  he  did  not  sever  his  relations 
with  the  Methodist  New  Connexion.  After  a 
few  months  spent  in  mission  work  on  behalf 
of  the  general  baptists  in  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  in  1829,  he  was  from  1830  to  1836  the 
pastor  of  a  congregation  connected  with  that 
body  in  Perth.  He  travelled  over  a  large  ex- 
tent of  country  during  that  period,  preachinK 
on  temperance.  Whi^  at  Perth  Bums  editea 
the  '  Christian  Miscellany.'  In  May  1836  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  general 
baptist  congregation  assembling  in  .Maon 
Chapel,  New  Church  Street,  Marylebone,  and 
in  June  finally  removed  with  his  family  to 
London.  His  congreeation  at  first  was  small, 
but  owing  to  his  enthusiasm  it  increased  so 
much  that  twice  in  the  first  twenty-five  years 
of  his  ministry  at  Paddington  it  was  «>und 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  ouilding  in  which 
it  worshipped. 

Bums  had  much  influence  as  a  preacher 
and  public  speaker,  especially  on  temperance. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  clergyman 
of  any  denomination  to  preach  teetotalism 
from  the  pulpit.  He  delivered  thirty-five  an- 
nual temperance  sermons,  begin:iing  16  Dec. 
1BS9,  many  of  which  were  published  He  was 


one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  formed  in  1846.  In  1847  Bums  paid 
his  first  visit  to  America,  as  one  of  the  two 
delegates  from  the  General  Baptist  Associa- 
tion of  England  at  the  triennial  conference  of 
the  Freewill  Baptists  of  the  United  States. 
He  published  '  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  the  Summer  and  Au- 
tumn of  1847,'  8vo,  London,  1848.  He  visited 
America  again  in  1872.  In  1869  he  visited 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  prepared  a  '  Help- 
bM>k  for  Travellers  to  the  East;  mcludiiw 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Italy, 
8vo,  London,  1870.  Bums  died  at  his  rod- 
dence  in  Porteus  Road,  Paddington,  on  Mon> 
day,  31  Jan.  1876.  The  Wesleyan  University 
in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  conferred  upon 
Bums  in  1846  the  honorarv  degree  of  D.D.,  to 
which  the  faculty  of  Bates  College,  Lewiston,- 
Maine,  added  that  of  LL.D.  in  1872. 

Bums  wrote  a  vast  number  of  religious 
books  year  by  year.  In  1837  he  issued  a  very 
popular  work,  entitled  '  The  Golden  Pot  of 
Manna;  or  Christian's  Portion,  containing 
Daily  Exercises  on  the  Person,  Offices,  Work, 
and  Olory  of  the  Redeemer,'  2  vols.  8vo.  In 
the  fifth  edition  the  title  was  altered  to  'The 
Christian's  Daily  Portion,'  1848.  Similar 
works  were  entitled  '  Christian  Exercises  for 
every  Lord's  Day,  morning  and  evening,  in  the 
Year,'  12mo,  London,  1858,  second  edition 
1859;  'The  Preacher's  Magazine  and  Pastor's 
Monthly  Journal,'  sixty-six  parts,  between 
April  1839  and  September  1844 ;  '  One  Hun- 
dred Sketches  ana  Skeletons  of  Sermons,' 
4  vols.,  London,  1836-9,  which  have  gone 
through  fourteen  editions ;  '  Sketches  of  Dis- 
courses for  Sunday  Schools  and  Village 
Preaching,'  12mo,  lyjndon,  1838,  revised  edi- 
tion, with  three  additional  '  Sketches,'  1846, 
new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  1860; 
'  Sermons,  chiefly  designed  for  Family  Reading 
and  Village  Worship,'  12mo,  London,  1842 ; 
'One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Original  Sketches 
and  Plans  of  Sermons,  comprising  various  Se- 
ries on  special  and  peculiar  Subjects,  adapted 
for  Week  Evening  Services,'  8vo,  London, 
1866 ;  and  finally '  'Two  Hundred  Sketches  and 
Outlines  of  Sermons  as  preached  chiefly  in 
Church  Street  Chapel,  Edgware  Road,  Lon- 
don, since  1866,'  8vo,  London,  1876.  Bums 
prepared  and  edited  the  '  Pulpit  Gyclopeedia 
and  Christian  Minister's  Companion,'  4  vols. 
Svo,  London,  1844. 

Less  important  books  by  Bums  were: 
'Tte  Mothers  of  the  Wise  and  Good,  or 
select  Essays  on  Maternal  Duties  and  In- 
fluence,' 12mo,  London,  1846  '  ChrUtiaa 
Philosophy,  or  Materials  for  Thought,'  l2mo, 
London,  1846,  second  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  1849, '  a  book  of  ideas ;' '  Doctrinal 
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Oonversations,'  &c.,  12mo,  London,  1849,  new 
edition,  rerised  and  enlarged,  under  the  title 
of '  The  Universal  Love  of  God  and  Responsi- 
bility of  Man,'  &c,12mo.  London,1861 ;  'I  jght 
for  the  Sick  Room:  a  Book  for  the  Afflicted,' 
1 2mo,  London,  1 860 ; '  Light  for  the  House  of 
Mourning :  a  Book  for  the  Bereaved,'  12mo, 
London,  1850 ;  '  The  vBrious  Forms  of  Reli- 
gion,' 12mo,  London,  1851;  'The  Marriage 
Gift  Book  and  Bridal  Token,'  Svo,  London, 
1868 ;  '  A  Retrospect  of  Forty-five  Years' 
Christian  Ministry :  Public  Work  in  other 
Spheres  of  Benevolent  Labour,  and  Tours 
in  various  Lauds,  with  ftpers  on  Theolo- 

fical  and  other  Subjects  in  Prose  and  Verse,' 
vo,  London,  1875 ;  and  several  works  for 
the  joung. 

[Perthshire  Advertiser,  4  Feb.  1876;  theB»p- 
tiit,  the  Freeman,  and  the  Christian  World, 
4aDd  11  Feb.  1876;  Burns's Refmspect  of  Forty- 
five  Years'  Chri»ti»n  Ministry,  1876  ;  and  an  ht- 
tjde  entitled  The  Late  Rev.  Dr.  Jehn  Burns — 
Lift  and  Lnboors,  contributed  bythe  Rev.  Dairaon 
Burns  to  the  Baptist  Maiiutine,  March  1876,  and 
reproduced  in  the  Baptist  Handbook,  1877.] 

A.  H.e. 

BURNSj  JAMES  (17th  cent.),  author  of 
the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Civil  War  and  during 
the  Usurpation  irom  1644  to  1661,' was  bom 
at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  merchant  in  Glasgow,  and 
for  some  time  bailie  of  that  city.  Little  is 
known  of  hie  history,  but  he  is  supposed  to 
be  the  son  of  one  Robert  Bums,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  M'Ure's  '  History  of  Glasgow,'  and 
•whose  name  appears  in  the  '  List  of  Linen 
and  Woollen  Drapers,  commonly  called  Eng- 
lish Merchants,  since  the  year  1600.'  The 
manuscript  of  his  'Memoirs'  is  lost,  but 
there  is  a  transcript  of  them,  which  is  evi- 
dentlymuch  mutilated,  by  George  Crawford, 
historian  of  Renfrewshire.  The  '  Memoirs ' 
are  filled  with  detailed  accounts  of  the  inci- 
dents which  befell  the  nobility  of  Scotland 
during  the  stormy  period  of  which  they  treat. 

[Stevenson's  Bistorical  Fragments  relntive  to 
Scottish  Affairsfrom  1635  to  1664, 1833.]  M.  O. 

BUBN8,    JAMES    (1789-1871),    ship- 
owner, third  son  of  Rev.  John  Bums,  minister 
of  the  Barony  parish,  Glasgow,  and  brother  of 
the8urgeonsJohnandAllanBums[q.v.],wa8  , 
bom  on  9  June  1789.  Entering  into  business  | 
as  ashipowner  with  his  brother,  George  Bums, 
he,  along  with  him,  began  in  1824  to  employ  I 
•team  navigation.  Sixvenrslaterthey  formed  ! 
a  connection  with  the  Maclvars  of  Liverpool, 
Rndinl889theirbii8ine8swa8  extended  bythe  I 
formation  of  the  famous  Cunard  Company  for  ' 
the  establishment  of  a  line  of  ocean  steamers. 
The  oompany  included  Mrssni.  Cunard  and 


Maclvar,  and  the  first  ocean  steamer  soiled 
ftom  Liverpool  on  4  July  1840.  Latterly 
James  Bums  retired  from  the  business  to  his 
estate  of  Bloomhall,  Dumbartonshire,  where 
he  carried  out  as  a  landed  proprietor  a  system 
of  enlightened  improvements.  He  was  a 
liberal  supporter  of  religious  and  philanthro- 
pic enterprises.  He  died  on  6  Sept.  1871, 
and  was  succeeded  in  his  estates  by  nis  only 
son,  John  William  Bums. 

[Glu8j,'ow  Herald,  8  Sept.  1871 ;  Old  Coontiy 
Houses  of  the  Glasgow  Gentry,  p.  220J 

T.F.  H. 

BURNS.  JAMES  DRUMMOND  (1828- 
1864),  presbyterian  minister  and  poet,  was 
bom  in  Edinburgh  18  Feb.  1823,  and  edu- 
cated on  the  chantable  foundation  of  Heriot's 
Hospital.  He  and  two  other  lads  got  through 
the  prescribed  curriculum  two  years  be- 
fore the  usual  time  of  leaving ;  whereupon 
the  governor  sent  them  to  the  rector's  (Dr. 
Carson's  [q.  v.])  class  at  the  high  school,  a 
thing  never  done  before.  His  early  relipous 
impressions  were  given  to  him  at  the  New 
Gfreyfriars  church,  of  which  Daniel  Willrie 
was  minister.  In  November  1837  he  entered 
the  arts  classes  at  the  Edinburgh  university  as 
a  Heriot  bursar ;  he  owed  much  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moral  philosophy  lectures  of  John 
Wilson  ('Christopher  North's.  In  Novem- 
ber 1841  he  proceeded  to  the  divinity  classes 
under  Chalmers  and  David  Welsh,  and  fol- 
lowed them  in  1848  to  the  new  divinity  haD 
established  by  the  Free  church.  Early  in 
1845  Chalmers  sent  him  to  preach  at  the 
Free  church,  Dunblane ;  though  he  stuck  in 
the  morning  sermon,  he  was  at  once  called 
by  the  congregation,  and  Was  ordained  at 
Dunblane  in  August.  Overwork  soon  brought 
on  an  alarming  attack  in  the  right  lung,  and 
he  was  advised  to  winter  in  Madeira.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  congregation  at  Funchal 
under  the  Free  church  colonial  mission,  and 
landed  21  Sept.  1847.  His  diary  of  this  period, 
though  chiefly  occupied  with  devotional  and 
theological  matter,  gives  interesting  glimpses 
of  a  poetic  nature.  lie  left  Madeira  ^  May  and 
arrived  at  Broadstairs  11  June  1848.  Under 
medical  advice  he  was  induced  to  return,  with 
a  view  to  take  pennanent  charge  of  the  pres- 
byterian congregation  at  Funchal.  Set  free 
£rom  Dunblane  on  4  Oct.  he  sailed  again  on 
6  Oct.  and  arrived  on  1  Nov.  But  his  stay 
was  not  lasting.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
vintage  and  the  diminished  influx  of  invalids, 
his  congregntion  fell  off.  In  the  summer  of 
1858  he  left  Madeira  considerably  improved 
in  health.  After  preaching  at  Brighton  and 
St.  Heliers,  he  settled  (on  22  May  1856)  with 
the  newly  formed  presbyterian  congrega- 
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tion  in  Well  "Walk,  Hampstead.  His  mi- 
tiitxj  was  Buccessful,  and  a  netv  church  was 
bmlt.  In  1863  a  manse  was  added.  Bums 
\ras  a  man  of  catholic  spirit ;  he  admitted, 
08  a  member  of  his  churcn,  one  who  franHy 
said  he  'was  not  a  strict  presbyterian,'  and 
tIio  nrofessed  simply  to  be  a  Christian.  His 
pieaumig  was  practical  and  emotional,  rather 
than  donatio ;  its  efibct  was  much  assisted 
hj  s  voice  which  is  siud  to  hare  resembled 
that  of  Maurice.  His  personal  influence 
was  stronger  than  his  pnlpit  work.  In  the 
man  there  was  a  vein  01  kindly  humour, 
which  never  lighted  up  his  preaching.  He 
WM  one  of  the  examining  board  of  the  Eng- 
Ksh  Presbyterian  Theoloffical  College.  £1 
church  courts  he  took  little  part ;  but  going 
is  1863  to  the  English  presbyterian  synod 
ut  Manchester,  and  thence  on  a  deputation 
to  the  Free  church  assembly  in  Edinburgh, 
he  contracted  a  severe  cold.  In  January 
1861  he  went  to  Mcntone.  !bi  May  he  re- 
sorttdto  Switzerland,  but  returned  to  Men- 
tone  in  October,  and  there  died  on  Sunday, 
27  Nov.  1864.  He  married,  in  the  autumn 
of  1869,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Major-gene- 
nl  John  Macdonald,  of  the  Bengal  service, 
•ad  widow  of  Lieutenant  A.  Procter,  of  the 
Mne.  He  published:  1.  "The  Vision  of  Pro- 
phwy,  and  other  Poems,'  Edin.  1854,  8vo 
(the  'Vision*  is  poor,  and  its  prominence 
iniored  the  book,  but  it  came  to  a  second 
wtion,  Edin.  1868,  8to).  2. '  The  Heavenly 
Jenualem,  or  Glimpses  within  the  Gates,' 
1886,  16mo  (poems).  S.  '  the  Climax,  or 
OD  Condemnation  and  no  Separation,  a  ser- 
mon [fiom.  TiiL  17,  18],  with  an  ffiustra- 
tirai  U  another  Hand,'  1865,  8vo.  Besides 
thesB  he  contributed  the  article  '  Hymns '  to 
the  eighth  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopsedia 
Bntsnnica ;'  and  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
dties  of  the  Bible  to  the  'FamDy  Treasury,' 
edited  by  Rev.  A.  Cameron.  His '  Remains ' 
(ee  below)  consilst  of  hymns  and  miacel- 
l«neoug  verse,  thirty-nine  translations  from 
oennan  hymns,  versions  of  sis  psalms,  selec- 
tions frori  an  unpublished  poem  called 'The 
Erening  Hymn,* thirteen  sermons,  and  two 
prase  fragments. 

[Bemimaoeneee  of  the  late  J.  D.  Barns  (1864), 
"printed  from  the  Weekly  Keview,  17  Deo. 
ISSl;  Hamilton's  Memoir  and  Bemaina  of  J.  D. 
«m»,  1869  (portrait) ;  catalogues  of  British 
Xuenm  and  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh; 
Oeat  Mag.  1866,  p.  120.]  A.  G. 

B0KN8,  JOHN,  M.D.  (1774-1850),  au- 
•W  of  the  '  Principles  of  Midwifery,  the 
'  Idert  son  of  tlie  Rev.  John  Bums,  minister  of 
"K  Baronv  parish,  Glasgow,  and  the  grandson 
tf  John  Suras,  author  of  '  Bums'a  English 


Grammar,'  was  bom  in  Glasgow  in  1774.  His 
father  was  ordained  26  May  1774,  and  died 
26  Feb.  1889,  in  the  ninety-sixth  year  of  his 
age  and  the  sixty-fiith  of  his  Glasgow  mi- 
nistry. He  Wrote  the  account  of  Barony 
parish  for  Sinclair's  '  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland '  (Hhw  Scott's  Fatti,  iii.  40).  The 
son's  original  intention  was  to  become  a  manu- 
facturer, but  a  disease  of  the  knee-jointpiaving 
unfitted  him  for  learning  the  loom,  as  was 
then  the  usual  custom,  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  at  Glasgow  UmTeraity.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Glasgow  for  the 
reception  of  patients  in  1792  he  was  appointed 
Burgeon's  clerk.  Instead  of  commencing  as 
a  general  practitioner,  he  began  a  course  of 
extramural  lectures  to  students  in  anatomy. 
His  lectures  soon  became  extremely  popular, 
but  it  Was  discovered  that  he  had  made 
use  of  subjects  for  dissection  which  had  not 
been  procured  in  a  legitimate  manner,  and 
the  magistrates  agreed  to  ^uash  proceedings 
against  him  only  on  condition  that  he  dis- 
continued his  lectures  on  the  subject.  This 
he  accordingly  did,  but  they  were  taken  up 
by  his  brother  Allan  [q.  t.],  while  he  himself 
commenced  to  lecture  on  midwifery.  His 
earliest  publication  of  importance  was  the 
'  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid  L  terus,'  1799.  This 
was  followed  in  1800  by  a  '  Dissertation  on 
Inflammation,'  in  two  volumes,  which  raised 
him  to  a  high  position  as  a  medical  writer. 
At  an  early  period  he  became  surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  subsequently  he  began 
a  general  practice,  which  in  time  grew  to 
bo  large.  In  1809  he  published  the  '  Prin- 
ciples of  Midwifery,' which  greatly  extended 
his  reputation,  and,  besides  reaching  nume- 
rous editions,  was  translated  into  sereral 
foreign  languages.  In  1811  he  published 
'  Popular  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.'  He  was 
also  a  contributor  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Ency- 
clopiodia.'  On  the  institution  of  the  profes- 
sorship of  surgery  in  Glasgow  University  in 
1815,  he  was  nommated  by  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
rose for  the  chair.  In  this  position  he  was 
remarkably  popular  as  a  lecturer,  but  his 
'  Principles  of  Surgery,'  published  in  1830, 
did  not  meet  with  much  success.  He  also 
published  'Principles  of  Christian  Philoso- 
phy '  (1828).  He  perished  in  the  wreck  of 
the  Orion  steamer  (belonging  to  the  Cunard 
Company,  of  which  his  brothers  were  founders 
and  partners),  near  Portpatrick,  on  18  June 
1860.  He  was  a  fellow  or  the  Royal  Society, 
London,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France. 

[Old  Conntry  Houses  of  the  Glasgow  Oentiy, 
p.  219 ;  Gent.  Mag.  2nd  ser.  zxiv.  332-3 ;  Ander- 
son's Scottish  Nstdon.] 
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BURNS,  ROBERT  (1759-1796),  poet, 
was  the  son  of  William  Bumess,  or  Bumes. 
The  poet  adopted  the  spelling  Bums  on  pub- 
lishing his  first  volume  in  1786.  The  Bumes 
had  long  been  farmers  in  Kincardineshire. 
Robert  Bumes  held  the  farm  of  Clockenhill, 
on  Dunnottar,  the  estate  of  the  Earl  Maris- 
chal  attainted  for  his  share  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1716.  The  poet  always  believed  that 
his  own  ancestors  nad  suffered  in  the  same 
cause  (Chakbebs,  Life  and  Works  of  Burnt, 
1861,  i.  336).  Robert  Bumes  had  three  sons ; 
the  eldest,  James,  settled  in  Montrose,  and 
became  the  father  of  a  second  James,  writer, 
and  grandfather  of  a  third  James,  provost  of 
Montrose,  and  father  of  Sir  Alezanaer  Bumes 
[q.  v.] ;  Robert,  second  son  of  Robert  of 
Clockenhill,  was  a  gardener  in  England,  and 
died  in  the  house  of  his  nephew,  the  poet,  in 
1789;  William,  third  son  of  Robert,  bom 
11  Nov.  1721,  went  to  Edinburgh  in  search 
of  work,  and  thence  to  Ayrshire,  where  he 
leased  seven  acres  of  land  in  Alloway,  near 
the  bridge  at  Doon,  for  a  nursery  garden. 
Here  he  built  a  clay  cottage  with  his  own 
hands.  On  15  Dec.  1757  he  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Gilbert  Brown,  a  Carrick  farmer 
(6. 17  March  1732).  Robert,  eldest  of  seven 
children,  was  bom  at  Alloway  on  26  Jan. 
1769.  In  his  sixth  year  he  was  sent  to  a 
small  school  at  AUoway  MUL  Soon  after- 
wards William  Bumes,  in  conjunction  with 
four  neighbours,  engaged  John  Murdoch 
to  set  up  a  small  school,  which  Robert  at- 
tended with  his  younger  brother  Gilbert.  In 
1766  William  Bumes  took  a  poor  farm  at 
Mount  Oliphant,  two  miles  off.  The  boys' 
attendance  became  irregular,  and  Murdoch 
gave  up  the  school  after  two  years  and  a  half. 
The  children  were  then  chiefly  taught  by  their 
father.  In  1772  Robert  attended  the  parish 
school  at  Dalrymple  to  improve  his  writing; 
the  next  summer  he  spent  three  weeks  with 
Murdoch,  who  had  been  appointed  in  1772 
to  teach  the  English  school  at  Ayr.  Murdoch 
gave  Bums  one  week's  training  in  English  and 
two  in  French.  Bums  had  to  return  home  at 
harvest-time.  He  threshed  com  at  thirteen, 
and  at  fifteen  was  his  father's  chief  labourer. 
An  old  woman  named  Betty  Davidson  had 
filled  his  infant  mind  with  popular  legends ; 
at  a  later  period  he  managed  to  pick  up  some 
reading.  Murdoch  lent  him  a  life  of  Han- 
nibal (his  first  book  except  school-books); 
Bums  afterwards  borrowea  a  life  of  Wallace; 
his  father  borrowed  or  bought  some  educa- 
tional and  theological  works:  Salmon's  'Geo- 
graphical Grammar,'  the  works  of  Ray  and 
Durham,  Stackhouse's  '  History  of  the  Bible,' 
the  'Boyle  Lectures,' Taylor's ' Original  Sin,' 
Hervey^  '  Meditations,'  and  Locked  '  Essay.' 


A  collection  of  eighteenth-century  letters 
inspired  him  with  a  desire  to  improve  his 
sme.  He  read  the  '  Spectator'  and  Pope's 
'  Homer,'  parts  of  Smollett,  Allan  Ramsay, 
R  Ferg^son'spoems,  then  coming  out  m 
Ruddiman's  'Weekly  Magazine'  (Hbboh, 
p.  9),  and  the  songs  sold  by  pedlan.  He 
picked  up  French  quickly,  read  '  T6l6maque,' 
and  tried  Latin,  though  with  little  success. 
His  talents  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
neighbours,  and  his  father  prophesied  that  he 
would  do  something  extraordinary  (Chak- 
bebs, i.  29).  His  first  poem,  '  Handsome 
Nell,'  addressed,  it  is  said,  to  Nelly  Kilpar 
trick  {ib.  30),  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  fields, 
was  composed  in  his  seventeenth  autumn 
(1776). 

Mount  Oliphant  proved  a  hard  bargain, 
and  at  Whitsuntide  1777  WUliam  Bumes 
took  a  farm  of  180  acres  at  Lochlea,  Tarbol- 
ton.  Bums  was  sent  the  same  summer  to 
live  with  an  uncle,  Samuel  Brown,  at  Bal- 
lochneil,  and  study  surveying  under  Hugh 
'  Rodger,  schoolmaster  at  the  neighbouring 
'  village  of  Kirkoewald.  Bums  here  made 
acquaintance  with  some  jovial  smugglers, 
learnt  to  '  fill  his  glass,'  and  fell  in  love 
with  'a  charming  fiUette.'  He  scribbled 
verses,  engaged  in  country  sports,  argued 
vigorously  with  schoolfellows,  and  defeated 
Rodger  in  a  debate  rashlv  provoked  by  the 
teacher.  He  returned  with  some  of  his  rus- 
ticity rubbed  off,  and  afterwards  took  to  read- 
ing Thomson  and  Shenstone,  'Tristram 
Sfiindy,'  the  'Man  of  Feeling,'  and  'Os- 
sian'  (letter  to  Murdoch,  15  Jan.  1783).  He 
wrote  '  Winter,'  the  '  Death  of  poor  Mailie,' 
'John  Barleycorn,'  and  other  songs,  while 
still  at  Lochlea.  In  1780  he  joined  in 
forming  a  'Bachelors,  dub'  at  'Tarbolton, 
which  neld  debates  on  such  topics  as  the 
rival  merits  of  love  and  friendship,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  similar  society  at  Mauchline, 
About  this  time  he  fell  in  love  with  Ellison 
Begbie,  daughter  of  a  farmer,  who  has  been 
identified  with  his  Mary  Morison  (Chah- 
BEBs,  iL  217),  and  wrote  her  some  rather 
formal  love-letters.  She  rejected  him  appa- 
rently on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Irvine. 
He  went  thither  to  enter  a  flax-dressing 
business  with  a  relation  of  his  mother's  at 
midsummer  1781.  Here  he  began  his  friend- 
ship with  Richard  Brown,  a  sailor  whose  ap- 
proval encouraged  him  to  'endeavour '  at  the 
character  of  'poet '  (letter  to  Brown,  30  Deo. 
1787),  but  who  also  led  him  into  vice.  On 
1  Jan.  1782  he  was  at  a  New  Year  carouse, 
when  the  ediop  took  fire  and  was  burnt  to 
ashes,  ruining  bis  prospects  of  business.  He 
returned  to  Lochlea,  and  lived  frugally  and 
temperately.  He  began  a  commouplaoe  book 
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in  April  1783,  which  was  continued  at  in- 
terrus,  and  was  lued  by  his  biographer, 
Corria. 

Various  loTe  affairs  are  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly indicated  in  his  songs,  and  in  1781 
he  became  a  member  of  a  masonic  lodge  at 
Tarbolton,  where  his  social  qualities  made 
him  popokr,  and  soon  raised  him  to  a  lead- 
ing position.  He  remained  an  enthusiastic 
mason  to  the  end  of  his  life,  afterwards  join- 
ing Icd^  in  Edinburgh  and  Dumfriee.  In 
the  beginning  of  1783  his  father's  health  be- 
gin to  break.  The  &rm  was  not  prospering, 
and  there  was  a  prolonged  litigation  about  the 
lsM&  The  old  man  was  a  reserred,  devout, 
and  affectionate  Scotch  peasant  of  the  same 
tne  as  Oarlyle's  father.  Murdoch  calls  him 
'by&rthe  beet  of  the  human  race'  ever  known 
to  him.  A  little  '  Manual  of  Religious  Be- 
lief'oompoeed  by  him  was  nublished  in  1347, 
bam  a  manuscript  by  Murdoch  in  possession 
of  the  poet's  son  Gilbert.  Robert  had  once 
ofiended  him  (Gilbert  Bums  C|ualifie8  this 
statement)  by  attending  a  dancing-school  in 
defisaoe  of  the  paternal  wishes,  and  had 
otherwise  given  cause  for  some  anxiety.  He 
nsTsr  ceased,  howerer,  to  respect  his  father, 
who  died  on  13  Feb.  1784,  and  was  buried 
St  Alloway,  where  the  headstone  was  in- 
teribed  with  an  epitaph  by  his  son. 

The  brothers  Robert  and  Gilbert  managed 
to  lave  enough  from  the  creditors  to  start  a 
tarn  of  118  acres  at  Mossgiel,  near  Mauch- 
Gne.  They  had  taken  it  at  Martinmas  1783, 
tnd  settled  therein  1784.  The  farm  bdonged 
to  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  but  the  Bumses 
were  sub-tenants  of  Gavin  Hamilton,  writer 
in  Hauchline,  who  became  one  of  Robert's 
wumcet  friends.  He  became  known  to 
edncated  men  at  Mauchline  and  Kilmar- 
nock, and  his  poetical  genius  began  to  assert 
iUelf,  He  haa  a  serious  illness ;  hesuffered, 
ts  he  had  already  suffered  at  Irvine,  from 
■ervoos  depression,  which  showed  itself  in 
!ome  religious  lines  expressive  of  penitence. 
The  birth  soon  after  of  an  illegitimate  child, 
Elisabeth  Paton,  suggests  some  serious  cause 
for  the  sentiments  expressed  in  these  poems, 
which  weiesoon  succeeded  by  livelier  strains, 
such  as  'Green  grow  the  Hashes,  0,'  and 
fpistles  to  poetic  friends.  The  '  Epistle  to 
pavie,'  a  brother  poet,  dated  January  1785, 
a  addressed  to  David  Sillar,  one  of  the  Tnr- 
Wton club, whoafterwards  published  his  own 
poms,  encouraged  by  Bums's  success.  Gil- 
Kit  told  him  that  the  poem  would  '  bear 
b«bg  printed,'  and  they  talked  of  sending 
It  to  a  magazine.  The  first  two  epistles  to 
John  Lapraik,  another  small  poet,  are  date>l 
■^cril  1785  (accounts  of  Lapraik,  Sillar,  and 
Mocn  are  in  the  Contemporaries  of  Robert 


■  Burnt,  1840).  About  the  same  time  he 
wrote  '  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook,'  satirising 
I  one  John  Wilson,  a  village  grocer  and  dis- 
I  penser  of  medicine,  who  afterwards  settled 
I  m  Glasgow,  became  a  teacher  and  '  session- 
i  clerk  of  the  Gh>rbals,'  and  died  in  1839. 
Theological  controversy  was  rife  in  Bums's 
society ;  the  adherents  of  the  old  Calvinism, 
known  as  the  'Auld  Licht,'  were  opposed 
to  the  'New  Licht,'  represented  by  the  more 
rationalising  school  of  which  Blair  and  Ro- 
bertson were  conspicuous  leaders.  Taylor's 
'  Original  Sin,'  part  of  Bums's  library,  was 
a  favourite  book  of  the  New  Light  party. 
Gavin  Hamilton  followed  the  New  Light, 
while  William  Auld,  minister  of  Mauchline 
(from  1742  to  1791),  was  strictly  orthodox. 
In  1784-6  Hamilton  was  prosecuted  by  the 
session,  then  before  the  presbytery  of  Ayr, 
and  finally  before  the  synod,  for  alleged  neg- 
lect of  the  Sunday.  He  was  defended  by 
Robert  Aikin,  writer  in  Ayr,  also  a  friend  of 
Bums.  Bums  threw  himself  into  the  con- 
troversy with  characteristic  vehemence,  and 
produced  some  satires  of  startling  vigour. 
He  had  shown  his  sentiments  in  an  '  Epistle 
to  John  Goudie  of  Kilmarnock  on  the  publi- 
cation of  (the  second  edition  of)  his  Essays ' 
(1786),  attacking  'bigotry'  and  'supersti- 
tion.' He  then  wrote  the  'Twa  Herds,'  re- 
ferring to  a  story  of  a  quarrel  between  two 
of  the  Old  Light — Alex.  Moodie  and  John 
Russell,  minister  at  Kilmarnock — about 
April  1785.  This,  says  Burns,  was  the  first 
01  his  poems  which  saw  the  light.  It  was 
circulated  in  manuscript, and  created  'a roar 
of  applause.'  '  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,'  a  rough 
but  most  pungent  satire,  soon  followed,  di- 
rected against  one  of  Hamilton's  opponents 
in  the  session.  Bums  represents  the  revolt 
of  a  virile  and  imaginative  nature  against  a 
system  of  belief  and  practice  which,  as  he 
judged,  had  degenerated  into  mere  bi;jotry 
and  Pharisaism,  He  developed  an  unsyste- 
matic scepticism  which  often  shows  itself 
in  his  serious  letters.  His  strong  passions 
pushed  his  contempt  for  hypocritical  and  ex- 
ternal asceticism  into  a  practical  disregard  of 
the  morality  which  it  caricatured,  and  which 
he  continued  to  respect.  The  New  Light 
party,  however,  applauded  some  outbursts  of 
questionable  decency  from  their  ally.  The 
'  Holy  Fair,'  written  a  year  or  two  lati^r, 
was  admired  by  Blair,  who  suggested  the 
change  of 'salvation 'to'diru  nation 'in  stanza 
12.  That  Burns,  like  Carlyle,  who  at  once 
retained  the  si>ntiment  and  rejected  the  creed 
of  his  race  more  deciderlly  tlian  Burns,  could 
sympathise  with  the  higln  r  religious  senti- 
ments of  his  closs  is  proved  by  the  '  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night,'  also  written  in  1785.    Tt 
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describes  his  father's  performance  of  £unily 
devotions,  a  duty  in  which  Bunifl  succeeded 
him,  jpraying,  it  is  said  (Chahbebs,  i.  160), 
most  impressively.  A  playful  treatment  of 
popular  superstition  is  adopted  at  the  same 
time  in  the  'Address  to  the  De'il,'  while  the 
width  of  the  poet's  sympathetic  observations 
of  human  nature  is  shown  in  the  rollicking 
vigour  of  his  most  dramatic  performance, 
the  '  Jolly  Beggars '  (also  of  about  this  date^. 
Bums's  poeticw  activity  at  this  period  (1785- 
1786)  was  astonishing.  Besides  the  po>ems 
already  noticed,  'Twa  Dogs,'  the  'Vision,' 
the  '  Dream,'  '  Halloween,'  the  lines  '  To  a 
Mouse,'  and  'To  a  Mountain  Daisy,'  and 
various  songs,  were  written  at  Mossgiel.  He 
was  beginiung  to  think  of  publication,  which 
soon  became  desirable  for  a  new  reason.  At 
Mauchline  he  had  falten  in  love  with  Jean 
Armour  («.  27  Feb.  1767),  one  of  the  'six 
proper  young  belles '  of  the  place  celebrated 
m  nis  rhyme.  Her  father  was  a  master 
mason  at  Mauchline,  and  one  of  the  Old 
Light.  Some  time  in  the  spring  of  1786  it 
became  evident  that  Jean  was  about  to  give 
birth  to  a  child  by  Bums.  Binms  hereupon 
gave  her  a  written  acknowledgment  that  she 
was  his  wife ;  and,  according  to  the  prevalent 
morals  of  their  class,  there  was  nothing  very 
unusual  in  this  order  of  events.  Bums's  farm, 
however,  was  not  prospering,  and  Jean's 
father,  indignant  at  the  connection  with  a 
man  who  was  at  once  idle  and  poor  and 
heterodox,  declared  that  the  marriage  must 
be  dissolved.  All  parties,  including  Aikin, 
the  writer  of  Ayr,  appear  to  have  thought 
— of  course  erroneously — that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  paper  would  be  equivalent  to  a  di- 
vorce. Jean,  to  Bums's  indignation,  gave  way 
and  surrendered  the  document  (April  1786). 
Bums,  disgusted  with  his  position,  resolved 
to  emigrate,  and  obtained  firom  a  Dr.  Dou- 
glas a  place  of  30/.  a  year  as  overseer  of  an 
estate  in  Jamaica.  Hamilton  now  advised 
Bums  to  publish  his  poems  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  passage-money.  They 
were  accordingly  printed  by  John  Wilson  <h 
Kilmarnock,  and  appeared  at  the  end  of  July 
1786.  His  friends  had  subscribed  for  350 
copies.  On  28  Aug.  599  had  been  disposed 
of,  leaving  only  fifteen  on  hand  (Chajtbehs, 
i.  849).  Bums  made  about  20/.,  and  his  re- 
putation was  rapidly  spread.  Meanwhile,  he 
still  contemplated  emigration.  He  made  over 
the  copyright  of  his  poems  to  Gilbert  Bums 
in  trast  for  his  illegitimate  daughter,  E.  Pa- 
ton.  In  July  and  August  he  did  penance  in 
the  church  at  Mauchline,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  certificate  from  the  minister  that  he  was  a 
bachelor.  For  some  time  he  had  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  in  consequence  of  a  warrant  ob- 


tained by  Armour  to  make  him  give  security 
for  maintaining  his  expected  child.  He  was, 
however,  back  at  Mossgiel  on  8  Sept.  1786, 
when  Jean  gave  birth  to  twins — a  boy, 
Robert,  and  a  giii,  who  soon  died. 

While  still  unsettled,  Bums  met  Mary 
Campbell,  daughter  of  a  sailor  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunoon,  who  had  probably 
been  known  to  him  as  a  nursemaid  in  the 
fiunily  of  Gavin  Hamilton.  He  met  her 
(Ufitay  1786)  onthe  banks  of  the  Ayr.  They 
exchanged  Bibles  as  a  mark  of  betrothment, 
and  she  agreed  to  accompany  him  as  his  wife 
to  Jamaica.  (Bums's  Bible  came  into  the 
hands  of  a  nephew  of  Mary  Campbell,  who 
emigrated  to  Canada,  where  it  was  bought 
and  presented  to  the  trastees  of  the  Burns 
monument  on  26  Jan.  1841.)  The  passion 
is  apparently  commemorated  in  •  The  High- 
land Lassie,' '  Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my 
Mary  P '  and  especially  m  his  most  pathetic 
poems, '  To  Mary  in  Heaven '  (about  October 
1789),  and '  Highland  Mary '  (14  Nov.  1792). 
They  prove  this  passion  to  have  made  the 
most  enduring  impression  upon  him.  Mary, 
after  spending  the  summer  with  her  parents 
at  Campbelton,  caught  a  fever  from  a  brother 
whom  she  nursed  at  Greenock,  and  died 
there  in  October  1786.  (A  monument  to  her 
in  the  Greenock  churchyard  was  raised  by 
subscription,  and  consecrated  on  26  Jan. 
1842.)  Bums  was  very  reticent  in  regard  to 
this  connection.  After  his  betrothal  to  Mary 
he  still  speaks  of  loving  Jean  to  distraction 
(to  D.  Brice  12  June  1786) ;  and,  in  spite  of 
his  melancholy,  he  could  write  humorous 
and  sentimental  poems.  Some  verses  of  fure- 
well  to  Eliza,  said  to  be  one  of  the  'belles 
of  Mauchline,'  seem  to  imply  other  flirta- 
tions. 

Bums  attributes  his  abandonment  of  tho 
West  Indian  expedition  to  a  letter  from 
Blacklock  (dated  4  Sept.  1786),  the  blind 
poet,  to  whom  the  poems  had  been  sent  bv 
Mr.  Lawrie,  minister  of  Lowdon.  Blacklock 
expressed  delight  and  astonishment,  and  sug- 
gested a  second  edition.  Other  inducements 
co-operated.  Dngald  Stewart  had  read  three 
of  the  poems  to  Blacklock,  his  attention 
having  been  drawn  to  them  hv  Mr.  Mackensie, 
surgeon  at  Mauchline.  On  28  Oct.  Mackenzie 
took  Bums  to  dine  at  Stewart's  villa  at 
Oatrine,  on  the  Ayr.  Bums  commemorates 
this  meeting,  at  which  he  was  much  pleased 
with  Stewart  and  another  guest.  Lord  Da«r, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  Meanwhile  his 
printer  at  Balmamock  refused  to  undertake 
a  second  edition  unless  Bums  would  advance 
27/.  for  the  paper.  This,  he  says,  is  '  out  of 
my  power.'  Amend,  Mr.  Ballantyne  of  Ayr, 
oftered  to  advance  the  monpy,  but  advised 
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him  (according  to  Gilbert  Bnnw)  to  go  to 
Edinburgh  for  a  publisher.  He  decided  upon 
this  plan,  and  just  before  starting  made  ao 
quaintance  with  Mrs.  Donlop  of  Dunlop, 
who  had  been  greatly  struck  by  the  '  Cottiurs 
Saturday  Night.'  (Mrs.  Dunlop  died  24  May 
1815,  aged  84.)  She  remained  his  friend  and 
conespondent  through  his  life,  with  the  exo^ 
tioa  ta  a  coolness  in  its  last  year.  Throu^ 
Mrs.  Dunlop  he  became  a  correspondent  of 
Dr.  Moore,  anthor  of  '  Z^uoo,'  to  whom  he 
wrote  (2  Aiw.  1787)  the  autobiographical 
ktter  which  (with,  the  statements  of  Gtilbert 
Bams  and  Murdoch,  all  printed  by  Carrie) 
18  the  main  authority  for  his  early  life. 
Buns  left  Mossgiel  on  27  Nov.  1786,  riding 
OB  a  borrowed  pony  to  Edinburgh,  which  he 
reached  next  day.  He  shared  the  lodginga 
of  John  Richmond,  pi«yioualy  a  cleric  of 
Q.  Hamilton's,  in  Baxter's  Close,  Lawa- 
muket.  He  took  off  his  hat  before  the 
hooie  of  Allan  Bamsay,  and  visited  the 
BtTeof  the  poet  Robert  Fergusson  (1761- 
1774),  to  whom  he  obtained  leave  to  erect  a 
monument  in  Felnniaiy  1787.  He  finally 
paid  the  bill  fee  this  (6^  10*.)  in  February 
179S.  On  7  Dec.  he  attended  a  masonic  meet- 
in;  and  was  introduced  to  Henry  Erskine, 
the  dean  of  faculty,  by  his  &iena,  Mr.  Dal- 
lymple  of  Ayr.  Dalrymple  was  also  a  cousin 
ti  Lord  Olencaim, for  whose  patronage  Bums 
always  ezpreesed  the  warmest  gratitude. 
Olencaim  had  read  the  poems,  and  at  once 
indnced  the  members  of  the  Caledonian  Hnnt 
to  nkbicribe  to  a  second  edition.  Henry  Mao- 
kenxie,  the  '  Man  of  Feeling,'  published  an 
eothnsiastic  review  of  them  in  the '  Lounger ' 
(9  Dec  1786),  cadling  him  a  '  heaven-taught 
ploughman.'  They  had  been  already  favour- 
tUy  noticed  in  ^  '  Edinburgh  Maoaiine ' 
for  October,  and  extracts  had  been  given  m 
the  November  number.  Mackenzie's  critical 
nttennce  was  authoritative,  and  Bums  was 
welcomed  by  all  the  literary  celebrities  of 
the  slace.  The  Dueheea  or  OoEdom,  Lord 
Monboddo  (whose  daughter,  Eliza  Burnett, 
lie  specially  admired),  Robeitson,  Blair,  Ore-  I 
goiy,  Adam  Ferguson,  and  Fraser  TjUeir  { 
Nceived  him  into  their  society.  Bums  re- 
nuined  at  his  humble  lodgings,  and  made 
uqnaintance  with  less  exalted  circles.  He 
belonged  to  one  of  the  convivial  dubs  oom- 
DOB  at  the  time,  called  the  'Crochallan 
Fencibles,'  which  met  at  the  house  of  one 
Donghs,  Sunons  for  singing  a  Gaelic  song 
"sUed  'OPOohaUan'  (see  Memoir  $  of  W. 
^cUm,  iL  256).  Burns  contributed  some 
verses,  not  wortity  of  his  better  moments,  to 
*  collection  of  the  imaginable  kind,  and  be- 
<»me  intimate  with  W.  Nicol,  of  the  high 
•ehoid,  Smellie,  Dunbar,   A.  Cunningham,  i 


and  others,  who  appear  in  his  verses  and  cot* 
respondenca. 

His  behaviour  in  the  higher  society  has 
been  described  by  Dugald  Stewart  (letter  to 
Gurrie)  and  one  of  ms  bio<rraphei8,  Josiah 
Walker.  Thev  agree  as  to  nis  unoorrupted 
simplicity,  and  the  extraordinary  force  and 
versatili^  of  his  conversation.  With  the 
dress  and  manners  of  a  plain  farmer,  he  took 
his  proper  poeitioH  among  social  superiors, 
who  were  all  his  inferiors  m  intrinsic  power. 
Bums's  genuine  independence  of  spirit  made 
him  rather  over-aensitive  to  any  appearance 
of  neglect.  He  was  occasionally  led  into 
'breadies  of  decorum'  firom  this  cause  or 
from  inexperience.  But  he  made  himself 
respected  among  man,  while  his  manner  to 
ladies  is  said  to  have  been  '  extremely  defe- 
rential '  and  perhaps  a  little  over-stramed  in 
the  direction  of  g^allantry.  The  Buohess 
of  Gordon  said  that  he  was  the  only  man 
who  '  carried  her  off  her  fiaet.'  Scott,  then 
a  lad  Q&  sixteen,  saw  him  at  Dr.  Ferguson's, 
whither  he  was  brought  by  Stewart.  Bums 
was  affected  to  tears  by  some  lines  from 
Langhome  under  the  print  of  a  dead  soldier. 
Scott  was  rewarded  by  a  kind  look  and  word 
for  identifying  the  quotation.  Scott  speaks 
of  Bums's*  dignified  plainness  and  simpbcity,' 
and  says  that  his  moat  remarkable  feature 
was  the  eye,  which  '  literally  glowed '  when 
he  spoke  with  interest.  *  I  never  saw  such 
another  eye,'  says  Scott, '  in  any  human  head.' 
John  Fattison,  some  years  later,  speaks  of 
his  '  matchless  eyes,'  and  his  friend  Syme  says 
that  they  were  like  'coals  of  living  fire' 
(CHiJfBBB8,iy.  167, 174).  The  second  edition 
of  his  poema  appeared  on  21  April  1787, 
with  a  pre&oe  expressive  of  sturdy  self- 
respect  :  '  I  was  bred  to  the  plough  and  am 
independent.'  There  were  1,600  subscribers 
for  2,800  copies.  He  ultimately  received 
about  600^.,  but  his  publisher  (Creech)  was 
dilatory  in  payment,  and  Bums  waited  many 
months  in  suspense  as  to  his  plans.  He  ex- 
presses the  belief  that  his  '  meteor-like  ' 
success  would  only  last  while  it  had  the 
charm  of  novelty  (letter  to  Blair,  3  May 
1787).  He  had  told  Lord  Buchan  in  the 
previous  February  that  he  should  return  to 
'woo  his  rustic  muse  ...  at  the  ploughtail.' 
In  the  spring  of  1787  Bums  made  an  agree- 
ment with  James  Johnson,  an  engraver,  who 
was  preparing  a  collection  of  Scotch  songs. 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  May,  witii  two 
songs  acknowledged  by  Bums.  He  continued 
dnnng  the  rest  of  his  life  to  contribute 
orig^inal  songs  and  to  collect  others,  many  of 
them  modified  or  completely  rewritten  by 
himself.  He  undertook  this  from  patriotic 
motives,   and  neither  asked    nor  received 
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payment.  He  made  Bometoun  in  the  som- 
mer,  during  which  he  inspected  farms  and 
collected  songs.  '  Their  chronology  has  been 
matter  of  some  dispute  (see  Chambebs,  ii. 
App.  p.  816).  His  first  tour  was  from  6  May 
to  9  June,  with  Robert  Ainslie,  a  ;^oung 
writer  who  was  very  intimate  with  lum  at 
thb  time  (for  account  of  Ainslie,  who  died 
11  April  1838,  in  his  seTenty-second  year, 
see  Land  of  Jiurrw,  p.  87).  He  travelled 
through  Dunse  to  Coldstream,  crossing  the 
bridge  to  be  in  England,  Kelso,  Jedburgh, 
and  after  rambles  about  the  Tweed  to  Aln- 
wick, Warkworth,  Newcastle,  Carlisle,  Dum- 
fries, whence  he  visited  Dalswinton  to  look 
at  a  farm  already  offered  to  him  by  Mr. 
Patrick  Miner(lutter  to  J.Ballantyne,  14  Jan. 
1787),  and  finally  to  Mauchline.  Here  he 
was  at  first  disgusted  by  the  servility  of  the 
Armours,  but  soon  renewed  his  old  relations 
with  Jean.  During  the  latter  part  of  June 
he  visited  the  West  Highlands,  writing  a 
bitter  epigram  upon  the  worship  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  at  Inverary,  and  returning  by 
Paisley.  After  spending  Jidy  at  home  he 
returned  to  Edinourgh,  partly  to  see  his 
publisher,  on  7  Aug.  Richmond  havii^ 
tiJien  a  new  lodger,  he  now  chummed  with 
W.  Nicol,  a  sel&taught  teacher  at  the  high 
school,  conspicuous  for  roughness  and  almost 
savage  irascibility.  With  Nicol  he  started 
(26  Aug.)  for  a  tour  in  the  East  Highlands, 
by  Falkirk  and  Stirling,  where  he  gave 
grievous  offence  by  a  Jacobite  epigram  on 
a  window  of  the  inn;  thence  to  Crieff, 
Dnnkeld,  and  Blair,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  the  Duxe  of  Athole,  in  whose 
family  his  friend  Josiah  Walker  was  then 
tutor.  He  went  by  Dalwhinnie,  through 
Strathspey,  to  Aviemore  and  Dalsie ;  thence 
by  Kibavock  to  Fort  GteOrge  and  Inverness, 
and  returned  by  Nairn,  Forres,  and  Focha- 
bers. At  Gordon  Castle  Nicol  took  offence 
upon  not  being  immediately  invited  with 
his  friend,  and  forced  Bums  to  drive  off. 
They  next  visited  Aberdeen,  saw  Bums's 
relations  at  Stonehaven,  and  went  by  Mont- 
rose and  Perth  to  Edinburgh  (16Sept.l786). 
A  correspondence  followed  with  John  Skin- 
ner, author  of '  Tullochgorum ' — which  Bums 
extravagantly  called  the  '  best  Scotch  song 
Scotland  ever  saw' — whom  he  had  accident- 
ally missed  seeing.  A  final  tour  with  Dr. 
James  Makittrick  Adair  [q.  v.]  took  place,  ac- 
cording to  Chambers  (Adair  writing  to  Currie 
erroneously  places  this  in  August),  to  Stirling 
again,  where  he  smashed  the  old  inscription, 
and  to  Harveiston,  Clackmannanshire,  where 
he  was  detained  by  heavy  floods,  making 
excursion  to  Sir  W.  Murray's  at  Ochtar^me 
in  Stratheara,  and  visiting  Ramsay,  after- 


wards a  friend  of  Scott's,  at  Ochtertyne  in 
Menteith.  He  returned  by  Kinross  and 
Queensferry,  reaching  Edinburgh  on  20  Oct., 
whence  he  immediately  wrote  to  Miller  «x- 
pressing  his  desire  for  one  of  his  farms,  and 
sensibly  saying  that  he  desired  a  small  farm 
— '  about  a  ploughgang ' — at  a  fair  rent.  He 
now  lodged  with  a  Mr.  WiUiam  Oruik- 
shank,  a  colleague  of  Nicol'a,  at  2  St.  Jameses 
Square. 

Bums  lingered  at  Edinburgh,  seeking  to 
obtain  payment  from  Creech,  and  trying  to 
arrange  for  some  permuient  settlement.  He 
wrote  verses  to  his '  rosebud,'  the  twelve-year- 
old  daughter  of  his  host  Cruikshank.  Me 
wrote acuniring  letters  to  Miss  MargaretChal- 
mers,  a  connection  of  O.  Hamilton's,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  at  Blacklock's. 
He  saw  her  and  her  cousin,  Charlotte  Hamil- 
ton, on  his  tour  with  Dr.  Adair  (afterwards 
married  to  Miss  Hamilton)  at  Harveiston, 
Clackmannanshire,  and  greatly  admired  both 
ladies.  He  celebrated  Miss  Chalmers  as 
'  ^®i^ '  ^  ^  couple  of  songs.  He  tells  her 
of  another  visit  which  he  had  paid  to  Dum- 
fries in  order  to  settle  upon  a  farm.  He  had 
decided  to  leave  Edinburgh  in  December, 
when  he  was  detained  by  an  injury  to  his 
knee  from  the  upset  of  a  coach.  He  had  been 
invited  to  drinK  tea  the  next  day  (8  Dec) 
with  a  Mrs.  M'Lehose,  and  he  had  written  to 
her  a  letter  accepting  the  invitation,  whiclt 
became  the  first  of  a  remarkable  correspon- 
dence. Mrs.  M'Lehose  (A.  April  1759)  had 
been  a  Miss  Agnes  Craig,  daughter  of  Andreiw- 
Craig;  she  was  first  cousin  of  Lord  Craig, 
judge  of  the  court  of  session,  and  her  mother 
was  niece  of  Colin  M'Laurin,  the  mathema- 
tician. In  1776  she  married  James  M'Lehose, 
who  deserted  her,  and  was  now  settled  in  the 
West  Indies,  while  she  was  living  in  Edin- 
buivh  with  three  infants,  supported  chiefly 
by  Lord  Craig  and  a  small  pittance  from  her 
husband's  relations.  Bums  was  introduced 
by  a  common  friend.  Miss  Nimmo.  Bums 
was  laid  up  six  weeks  by  his  accident,  and 
was  unable  to  see  Mrs.  M'Lehoee  in  person 
until  4  Jan.,  when  he  got  out  in  a  chair.  They 
afterwards  met  several  times  till  he  left  Edin- 
burgh on  16  Feb.  Their  letters  are  signed 
Clarinda  and  Sylvander.  They  write  high- 
flown  sentiment,  exchange  poetry ,  and  indmge 
in  religious  discussions.  Mrs.  M'Lehose  tries 
to  convert  him  to  Calvinism.  She  has  to  re- 
mind him  at  starting  that  she  is  a  married 
woman;  she  warns  him  to  keep  strictly  with- 
jn  the  bounds  of  delicacy,  begs  him  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  '  warmest,  tenderest  friend- 
ship,' and  consults  a  spiritual  adviser,  Mr. 
Kemp,  minister  of  the  Tolbooth  church,  and 
afterwards  offends  two  unnamed  friends  by 
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her  eontinned  intimacj.  Bums  raves  in 
nther  (tilted  phrases,  and  declares  that  he 
'lores  to  madness  and  feels  to  torture.' 
Boms  apparently  considered  that  bis  marriage 
to  Jean  Armour  was  dissolved,  and  intimates 
I  vague  hope  that  Mr.  M'Lehoee  may  cease  to 
be  an  encumbrance  to  his  wife ;  but  the  natu- 
ral end  of  such  a  correspondence  must  have 
lieen  obvious  to  both  parties.  Meanwhile  Jean 
Armour  was  again  expecting  to  become  a 
mother.  She  had  been  turned  out  (or,  as  she 
ttT8,WADBEi.i.,  vol.  ii.  App.  zxii.,  prevented 
from  retnminff  from  a  visit  to  Mr.  Muir  at 
Taibolton  Mill)  by  her  father.  Bums,  still 
confined  by  his  accident,  wrote  to  a  friend  to 
help  ber.  On  16  Feb.  Bums  went  to  Olas- 
gOT,  and  thence  to  Mauchline.  He  reconciled 
jeaa  to  her  mother.  He  again  looked  at  Mil- 
Wt  &rm  at  Ellisland,  and  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  announces  (to  Miss  Chalmers, 
U  Match  1788)  that  he  has  finalljr  taken  the 
kise.  He  soon  afterwards  settled  with  Creech, 
leeaTing,  it  seems,  about  600/.  (Chambebs, 
il  248).  (He  says  only  a  little  over  400^, 
letter  to  Moore,  4  Jan.  1789.  Creech,  ao- 
nrding  to  Heron  (p.  81),  profested  to  have 
paid  Bums  1,100/.  The  copyright  was  sold 
for  100/.,  and  Bums  had,  therefore,  no  interest 
ia  later  editions,  to  which  he  gratuitouslv 
omtribated  some  new  songs.)  He  at  once  aa- 
ranced  180/.  to  help  his  brother  Gilbert,  who 
WIS  still  struggling  on  with  Mossg^eL  The 
debt  was  finally  repaid  by  Gilbert  from  the 
profits  of  an  edition  of  his  brother's  works  more 
tban  thirty  years  afterwards.  Just  before  this 
Bonu  had  finally  obtained  a  qualification  for 
the  excise.  The  advisabilitvof  obtaining  such 
>  place — the  only  piece  of  patronage  easily 
accesiible — had  been  discussied  by  his  friend 
before  he  first  came  to  Edinburgh  (letter  to 
R.  Aiken,  October  1766),  and  he  applied  for 
it  to  Iiig  p«trons,  Lord  Glencaim  and  R.  Ghtt- 
bam  of  FintiT,  apparently  in  this  January. 
He  hesitated  for  some  time  between  fanning 
■od  the  excise,  and  finally  decided  to  take  the 
{■m,  keeping  the  appointment  as  something 
to  fall  back  upon.  Tlie  order  to  give  him  the 
■uceiaary  two  weeks'  training  as  an  exciseman 
*ai  issued  to  an  ofBoer  at  Tarbolton  81  March 
1788.  By  the  end  of  March  Bums,  who  had 
wntinned  his  letters  to  Clarinda  declaring 
tbat  he  would  love  her  for  ever,  was  back  at 
^OREffi'I,  making  arrangements  for  his  new 
life-  When  at  a  distance  from  Edinburgh  the 
iaSoence  of  Mrs.  M'Lehose  apparently  de- 
dined,  and  he  was  moved  by  the  older  claims 
<i  Jean.  About  this  time  (the  date  is  un- 
<^<nais)  Jean  gave  birth  to  twin  daughters, 
*ho  died  in  a  few  days,  and  in  the  course  of 
AprQ  Bums  had  privately  acknowledged  her 
•*  his  wife  (see  a  letter  to  James  Smith, 


28  April).  A  legal  ceremony  was  performed 
in  Gavin  Hamilton's  house  3  Aug.  {Land  ^ 
Bttnu,  i.  23).  On  6  Aug.  the  pair  acknow- 
ledged their  marriage  in  Mauchline  church, 
when  they  were  duly  admonished,  and  Bums 
gave  a  guinea  to  the  poor. 

Clarinda  was  naturally  indignant.  Bums 
made  such  apology  as  he  could  a  year  later 
(letter  of  9  March  1789),  and  wrote  a  few 
letters  to  her  in  1791-3,  in  one  of  which 
(27  Dec.  1791)  he  encloses  the  fine  poem, 
'  Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever.'  The  first 
of  these  letters  tells  her  that  during  their  first 
intimacy  he  was  '  not  under  the  smallest 
moral  tie  to  Mrs.  B.,'  and  could  not  know 
'  all  the  powerful  circumstances  that  omnipo- 
tent necessity  was  busy  laying  in  wait  for 
him.' 

Bums  was  now  resolved  to  lead  the  life  of 
a  steady  fanner  at  Ellisland.  It  consisted 
of  one  hundred  acres  in  a  beautiful  situation 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Nith,  six  miles  from 
Dumfries.  Allan  Cunningham,  whose  father 
was  factor  to  the  estate,  says  that  Bums  made 
a  poet's  choice,  not  a  farmer's.  He  took  a 
lease  for  seventy-six  years,  at  a  rent  of  60/. 
for  the  first  three  years,  and  afterwards  70/. 
Mr.  Miller  was  to  g^ve  him  300/.  to  build  • 
fiarm-eteading  and  enclose  the  fields.  Bums 
came  to  reside  on  13  June,  and  set  about 
building  his  house,  his  wife  meanwhile  stay- 
ing at  Mauchline,  forty-six  mUes  off,  where 
he  visited  her  occasionaU^.  He  refers  to  her 
in  <  O  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw,'  and 
'  0  were  I  on  Parnassus'  hill.'  He  settled 
his  wife  in  the  new  house  in  the  first  week 
of  December.  The  songs,  '  I  hae  a  wife  o' 
my  ain,' '  Auld  Lang  Sjrne,'  and  '  My  Bonnie 
Mary '  (the  last  two  sent  to  Mrs.  Dimlop  as 
old  Scotch  songs),  belong  to  this  time.  On 
18  Aug.  1789  a  cnUd  was  bom  to  him,  named 
Francis  Wallace  (in  honour  of  Mrs.  Dunlop, 
adescendant  from  W  illiam  Wallace's  brother). 
The  farm  was  not  doingwell,  while  his  family 
was  increasing,  and  Bums  thought,  according 
to  Allan  Cunningham,  that  by  working  it 
chiefly  for  the  dairy  he  could  leave  the  super- 
intendence to  Mrs.  Bums  and  her  sisters, 
while  he  could  take  up  his  appointment  in 
the  excise.  He  accordingly  obtained  from 
Mr.  Graham  an  appointment  to  his  district. 
It  brought  in  60/.  a  year,  from  which  10/.  or 
12/.  expenses  were  to  bia  deducted,  with  a 
pension  for  widow  and  orphans.  It  involved 
the  duty  of  riding  two  hundred  miles  a  week 
over  ten  parishes.  Bums  seems  to  have  dis- 
charged his  duties  vigorously,  though  judi- 
ciously shutting  his  eyes  to  occasional  pecca>- 
dilloes  of  poor  neighbours  (Chakbebs,  iii.  8S). 
The  work  left  bun  little  leisure  for  poetry, 
andexposedhimtosometemptetions.  'Though 
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occasioually  out  of  spirits  (he  composed  about  tember  of  that  jear,  havintr  settled  in  London 
this  time  the  pathetic  Terses  to  'Mary  in  as  a  saddler,  with  an  introduction  from  Bums 
Heaven '),  his  more  jovial  humours  have  left  ,  to  his  old  teacher,  Murdoch  (letter^  between 
permanent  traces.  About  September  1789  he  the  brothers  and  Murdoch  were  first  published 
wrote  '  Willie  brew'd  a  pock  o'  maut,'  oele-  1  in  Cbouuk's  Heliguet), 
brating  a  convivial  meeting  with  AUan  Mas-  The  farm  enterpriap  yna  never  successfuL 
t«non  and  his  old  chum  Nicol,  then  on  a  visit '  Bums's  various  distractions  are  enough  to 
to  Moffat.  Nicol  soon  afterwards  bought  a  '  account  for  a  failure,  and  he  was  apparently 
small  estate  at  Laggan,  not  far  from  Bums, '  a  careless  master  and  not  very  skiliul  in  the 
where  other  meetings  were  probably  held,  business  (Chaubebs,  iii.  189).  One  of  the 
Another  famous  song,  the 'Whistle,' describes  ,  last  notices  of  Bums  at  Ellisland  is  a  story 
a  drinking  contest  held  16  Oct.  1789  (Cham-  told  to  Currie  by  two  Englisli  tourists,  who 
BBBB,  iii.  67-71),  where  three  gentlemjeu,  '  found  him  (in  the  summer  of  1791)  angling 
Captain  Riddel  of  Friar's  Carse,  Fergusson  I  in  the  Mth  with  a  foxskin  cap,  a  loose 
of  Craigdarroch,  aadSir Robert Lawrie,  drank  greatcoat,  and  an  '  enormous  highland  Lroad- 
against  each  other  for  a  whistle  won,  acoop-  sword.'  He  entertained  them  hospitably 
ding  to  tradition,  by  a  similar  contest  of  a  with  boiled  beef  and  v^retables  and  Darley 
previous  Sir  Robert  Lawrie  against  a  gigantic  ;  broth,  and  with  whisi^  punch  in  a  bowl  of 


Dane.  Bums  looked  on  to  see  fair"  play, 
writing  his  poem,  and  keeping  himself  tole- 
rably sober.  Fergusson  won,  and  Lawrie 
iwver  quite  recovered  the  contest,  la  the 
some  season  Bums  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Francis  Grose,  then  visiting  Friars  Caxse  upos 
an  antiquarian  expedition,  and  addressed  to 
him  the  lines  beginnii^ '  Hear,  Land  o' Cakes 


Inverary  marble,  a  marriage  gift  from  his 
fathei^in-law,  for  which,  accorcUng  to  Cham- 
bers (iii.  191),  a  later  assessor  reused  160/. 
Carlyle  disbelieves  this  anecdote,  which  is 
also  disputed  by  Mrs.  Bums,  who  ridicules 
the  'broadswora,'  and  adds  that  he  never 
angled  (Waddbli,  ii.  App.  xxiv.)  He  always 
loved  animals  and  detested  field  sports  (see 


and  brither  Scots.'  Bums  asked  Grose  to  verses  on  the  wounded  hare  and  the  '  Brigs 
moke  a  drawing  of  Alloway  Kiik,  as  the  |  of  Ayr ').  By  this  time  Bums  had  resolveid 
burial-place  of  his  family,  and  Gboae  consented  ^  to  tiurow  up  his  farm.  In  a  '  third  epistle  to 
on  condition  that  Bums  should  give  him  a  |  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry '  (assigned  to  tne  sum- 
witch  storv.  This  was  the  occasion  of  '  Tam  met  of  1791),  he  hints  a  desire  for  a  further 
o'Shanter,  written  (as  Mrs.  Bums  told  Lock-  appointment.  He  had  hoped  for  an  advance 
hart)  in  one  da^  in  his  &vourite  walk  by  the  to  a  supervisorahip,  and  was  put  on  the  list 
Nith.  Accordmg  to  the  country  story  Tam  for  such  an  (^ointment ;  but  his  interest  had 
and  Kate  represent  one  Douglas  Graham  and  suffered  by  tlie  death  of  Lord  Glencaim 
his  wife,  Helen  MTa^art,  whom  Bums  had  I  (January  1791)  (see  letter  to  Dr.  Moore, 
known  at  Kirkoswald.  A  letter  to  Grose,  in  !  28  Feb.  1791),  upon  whom  he  now  wrote  his 
which  Boms  gives  a  version  of  the  legend,  fine 'Lament.'  He  obtained,  however,  through 
was  first  printed  in  Brydges's  '  Censura Lite-  Graham,  an  appointment  as  exciseman  in 
raria'  (1796).    The  potm  first  appeared  in  ...  — 

Grose's  'Antiquities  of  Scotland,  published 
April  1791,  and  it  was  immediately  received 
with  applause. 

At  the  end  of  1790  Bums  appears  se  ao- 
oommodating  one  Alexander  Crombie  with 
a  bill  for  20/.,  and  about  the  some  time  he 
is  partlv  paying  a  bill  for  books  supplied 


Dumfinea,  at  a  salary  of  70/.  Patrick  Miller 
was  willing  to  part  with  the  farm,  and  Burns 
settled  at  Dumfries  in  Deoember  1791,  first 
(till  May  1793)  in  the  Wee  Vennel,  now 
Bank  Street,  and  afterwards  in  the  Mill 
Vennel,  now  Bums  Street.  A  third  son, 
William  Nicol,  had  been  born  10  April  1791, 

—     ^-j        .. and  a  few  days  before  an  illegitimate  daugh- 

bv  Mr.  Peter  mil,  including  a  family  bible,  ter  by  Anne  Park  (the  result  of  an  unfortu- 
Shakespeore,  'Oisian,'  'Don  Quixote,'  'Jo-  nate  amour  during  Mrs.  Bums's  absence  at 
seph  Andrews,'  '  Roderick  Random,'  Gap- 1  Mauchline),  whom  Mrs.  Bums  brought  up 
rick's  and  Cibbor's  works,  some  collections  of  with  the  other  infant.  Like  Bums's  other 
essays,  the  '  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity,'  i  two  daughters  she  was  christened  Elizabeth., 
Blair's  '  Sermons,'  two  or  three  theological  I  and  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Thomson,  living 
works,  and  a  map  of  Scotland.  On  settling  |  at  Pollockshaw,  Renfrewshire  (Chambebs,  i. 
at  Ellisland  Bums  had  set  afoot  a  scheme  for  260).  A  final  visit  to  Edinburgh  took  place 
a  local  library,  of  which  he  sent  an  account  just  before  the  departure  to  Dumfries,  and  a 
to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  published  in  the  third  final  interview  with  Mrs.  M'Lehose,  to  whono. 
volume  of  the  '  Statistical  Account  of  Scot-  soon  afterwards  he  sent '  Ae  fond  Kiss,' '  Wan- 
land.'  In  October  1790  Burns  also  paid  for  dering  Willie,'  and  some  other  songs.  At 
the  fiineral  expenses  of  his  younger  brother  i  Dumtries  Bums  made  acquaintance  with  some 
William  (b.  30  July  1767),  who  died  in  Sep-  I  of  the  higher  families,  and  ei^ecially  with 
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Mtfia  Riddel,  originally  a  Miss  Woodley,  at 
this  time  wife  of  Walter  Riddel,  younger  bro- 
ther of  Captain  Riddel  of  Olenriddel  (at  a 
house  calletl  for  the  time  Woodley  Pack,  and 
before  and  afterwards  known  as  Qoldielea). 
Mn.  Riddel,  still  under  twenty,  was  a  beauty 
and  a  poetess.  She  and  her  husband  welcomed 
Bums  to  their  house,  where  there  was  a  fine 
library,  but  where  Mr.  Riddel  appears  to  have 
encouraged  excessive  drinking. 

The  strong  political  animosities  excited 
b^  the  French  revolution  were  now  begin- 
ning to  show  themselves,  and  Bums  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  the  governing  party.  He 
hid  previously  passed  for  a  Jacobite,  and  by 
bis  epigram  at  Stirling  (which  also  insults 
George  HI,  then  suffering  his  first  publicly 
bown  attaick  of  insanity),  and  by  some  pas- 
nces  in  his  poems,  provoked  an  indignation 
vnich  seems  strange  at  a  period  when  Jacobi- 
tion  was  little  more  than  a  fanciful  sentiment. 
Bonis,  it  is  dear,  had  none  of  the  political 
prinoples  ^nerally  connected  with  the  name. 
His  Jacobitism  was  composed  of  patriotic 
Scotch  sentiment,  a  romantic  feeling  for  the 
exiled  Stuarts,  common  in  the  anti-Oal  vinistic 
of  Scotch  society,  and  a  pretty  hearty 
pt  for  the  reigning  fiEunUy.     But  his 


strongest  political  sentiment,  so  far  as  he  was 
tt  (U  a  politician,  might  be  rather  called  ro- 
pnblican.  It  was  the  proud  sentiment  of  per- 
Mnal  independence  and  contempt  for  social 
distiiictions,  so  strongly  marked  in  his  be- 
ht^oor  and  writing^  from  first  to  last,  uid 
which  be  afterwards  embodied,  with  Ms  as- 
tdoishing  power  of  condensed  utterance,  in 
the  fiunous  lines,  '  For  a'  that  and  a'  that ' 
(Jinuaiy  1795).  This  tendency  led  him  to 
ipipathise  with  the  hopes  of  the  revolu- 
txnary  party  then  sharea  by  so  many  ardent 
joang  men  in  England. 

On  27  Feb.  17£^  Bums  was  despatched  to 
Titch  an  armed  emoggler,  who  had  got  into 
iiillow  water  in  the  Sol  way  Firth.  He  was 
left  on  guard  while  his  superior  officers  went 
to  Ihm&es  for  some  dragoons.  While  wait- 
ing he  composed  the  spirited  song,  'The 
^il'a  awa'  wi'  the  Exciseman,'  and  on  the  ar- 
nnl  of  the  soldiers  led  them  to  the  assault, 
sad  was  the  first  to  hoard  the  ship.  Lock- 
but  first  tells  this  story,  which  has  been  sub- 
S»irtiated  by  W.  Train  (BLACKirfs  Burnt,  i. 
(odiii).  Tne  ship  was  condemned  and  her 
■tms  sold.  Bums  bought  her  guns,  four 
ctRonades,  for  3/.,  and  sent  them  as  a  present 
i«  the  French  legislative  body  (Chambbbs, 
■ii.23).  (The  convention  was  not  in  existence 
dl  September,  and  war  was  not  declared  till 
Jtnntfy  1793.)  The  suspicion  which  such 
Hmdoct  might  suggest  seems  to  have  in- 
'x»atA  soon  after,  and  in  December  1792 

WUTIl. 


Bums  wrote  a  painful  letter  to  Mr.  Graham 
of  Fintry,  stating  that  an  inquiry  had  been 
ordered  into  his  political  conduct,  declaring 
that  he  was  afraid  of  dismissal,  owing  to 
the  '  dark  insinuations  of  hellish  groundless 
envy,'  avowing  his  attachment  to  the  British 
constitution,  and  saying  that  he  was  unnerved 
by  the  thoughts  of  his  family.  From  a  letter 
written  18  April  1793  to  Mr.  Erskine  of 
Mar,  who  had  heard  that  Bums  was  actually 
dismissed,  and  had  offered  to  head  a  subscrip- 
!  tion  for  him,  it  appears  that  the  dismissal  had 
'  only  been  prevented  by  Graham's  interest. 
Bums  speaks  eloquently  and  indignantly  of 
the  possible  injury  to  his  fame,  and  declares 
that  he  willpreserve  his  independence.  He  had 
been  told  that  his  business  was '  to  act,  not  to 
think,'  and  though  not  dismissed,  his  pro- 
spects of  promotion  seemed  to  be  blasted. 
Although  his  superior,  Alexander  Findlater, 
thought  that  he  nad  exaggerated,  it  is  plain 
that  ne  was  deeply  stung  by  the  rebu£f,  and 
was  no  doubt  placed  in  a  humiliating  position. 
A  reprimand  for  some  trifling  neglect  of  duty 
seems  to  be  confused  with  this  political  re- 
buff. Bums  belonged  to  a  small  club  with 
John  Svme,  a  distributor  of  stamps,  who  after- 
wards helped  Currie  in  preparing  a  memoir. 
Maxwell,  a  physician,  and  others.  Thev  ap- 
pear to  have  held  secret  meetings,  and  Bums 
produced  political  squibs,  the '  Tree  of  Liberty ' 
(first  published  in  the  people's  edition  of  1 840), 
and  others  suppressed  for  the  time.  He  joined 
the  volunteers  formed  in  1796,  and  wrote  a 
spirited  invasion  song  in  order  to  show  his 
loyalty.  He  was,  however,  nearly  forced 
into  a  duel  for  giving  an  ambiguous  toast, 
'  May  our  success  in  tne  war  be  equal  to  the 
justice  of  our  cause  1'  A  toast  to  Washington 
as  a  greater  man  than  Pitt  also  gave  offence, 
to  Bums's  annoyance.  Miss  Benson,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Basil  Montagu,  met  him  at  this 
time  at  a  ball,  and  tells  of  the  discrust  which 
he  expressed  for  the  'epauletted  puppies' 
who  surrounded  her.  Lookhart  tells  a 
story  from  a  Mr.  M'Culloch  who  saw  Bums 
in  the  summer  of  1794,  when  he  was  gene- 
rally avoided  by  the  respectable  attendante 
at  a  county  ball,  and  quoted  Lady  Grizel 
Baillie's  verses,  '  His  bonnet  stood  ance  fu' 
fair  on  his  brow.'  Scott,  in  his  review  of 
Cromek's  'Rdiques '  in  the  '  Quarterly,'  told 
a  story  on  the  authority  of  Syme,  according 
to  which  Bums,  in  a  paroxysm  of  shame, 
first  drew  a  sword  upon  his  friend,  and  then 
dashed  himself  on  the  floor ;  but  the  story 
apparently  refers  to  a  mere  bit  of  mock- 
heroics  (see  Pbterkik's  JRemew,  &c.)  _  There 
were  other  causes  than  political  suspicions  for 
Bums's  decline  in  public  favour.  He  so  far  sur- 
mounted this,  in  fact,  that  he  appears  to  have 
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had  gome  prospect  of  prefennent.  After  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  extreme  suspi- 
cions declined,  and  though  he  wrote  election 
ballads  on  the  whig  side,  he  8<«ms  to  have 
been  at  least  tolerated.  A  superrigorship,  he 
says  (letter  to  Heron,  1796),  would  bring  from 
120A  to  200/.  a  year  ;  and  he  might  look  for- 
wtai  to  a  collectorship,  which  varied  from 
200^  to  l,000i.  a  year.  This,  however,  de- 
pended on  the  very  doubtful  possibility  of 
political  patronage.  At  the  same  time  he 
clearly  gave  way  to  indulgences  of  a  dis- 
creditable Mnd.  His  friends,  James  Ghray, 
a  schoolmaster,  and  Findlater,  his  superior 
officer,  declare  (in  letters  first  published  by 
A.  Peterkin  in  1816)  that  he  never  became 
openly  reckless  or  degraded.  Gray  speaks 
01  his  extreme  interest  in  the  education  of 
his  children.  Boms  had  formerly  been  made 
an  honorary  burgess  of  Dumfries,  and  was 
now  allowed  the  privile^  of  sending  his  sons 
to  the  school  on  tne  footing  of  a  real  freeman 
of  the  town.  He  was  also  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  town  library,  to  which  he  presented 
some  books.  Bums  was  often  received  on 
equal  terms  by  the  respectable  inhabitants, 
and  his  friends  testify  that  they  never  saw 
him  drunk.  He  continued  to  perform  his 
official  duties  with  zeal  and  regularity  (see 
Chakbebs,  iii.  88,  147 ;  Wabdbll,  ii.  App. 
xxxi.)  But  his  friends  have  also  to  admit 
that  he  frequently  went  beyond  the  bounds 
of  prudence ;  and  he  was  apparently  often  in 
company  of  a  disreputable  kind,  and  gave 
way  to  very  mischievous  indulgences.  On 
81  Dec.  1792  he  tells  Mrs.  Dunlop  that  hard- 
drinking  is  '  the  devil  to  him.'  He  has  ^ven 
up  taverns — for  the  time — but  the  private 
parties  among  the  hard-drinking  gentlemen 
of  the  country  do  the  mischief.  At  the  end 
of  1798  he  was  at  such '  a  party  at  Walter 
Riddel's,  became  scandalousfy  drunk,  and 
was  brutally  rude  to  Mrs.  Riddel.  Although 
he  expressed  the  bitterest  remorse  next  day, 
the  Riddels  broke  with  him  for  some  time, 
and  Bums  wrote  some  bitter  lampoons  on 
the  ladv.  The  quarrel  extended  to  the  Rid- 
dels of  ulenriddel.  Captain  Riddel  died  the 
next  Apnl  (1794)  still  unreconciled,  when 
Bums  wrote  a  sonnet  expressing  his  regret. 
A  year  or  so  later  Mrs.  Walter  Riddel  be- 
came partly  reconciled.  She  saw  him  before 
his  death,  and  wrote  an  appreciative  obituary 
notice  of  him  soon  after  in  the  '  Dumfries 
Journal.'  It  is  clear  that,  though  Bums  was 
neither  so  poor  nor  so  neglected  as  is  some- 
times said,  his  weaknesses  had  injured  his 
reputation,  and  were  trying  his  constitution. 
Bums's  poetical  activity  occasionally  slack- 
ened, but  never  quite  ceased.  In  Septem- 
ber 1792,  George  'Thomson,  clerk  to  the  trus- 


tees for  the  encouragement  of  Scotch  manu- 
factures, had  designed  a  new  collection  of 
Scotch  songs,  to  be  more  carefrilly  edited  and 
more  elegantly  got  up  than  Jolinson's  'Mu- 
seum.' Thomson  and  his  collaborator,  An- 
drew Eiskine,  applied  to  Bums  to  write  songs 
for  melodies  wmch  they  would  send  him. 
Bums  took  up  the  projeet  enthusiastically. 
He  wrote  songs  at  intervals  and  sent  them 
to  Thomson  with  many  interesting  letters 
originally  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Currie's  work.  Among  them  are  some  of 
his  most  popular  songs.  '  Scots,  wha  hae  wi' 
Wallace  bled '  is  said  by  Syme  to  have  been 
composed  during  a  tour  which  they  made  at 
the  end  of  JuIt  1793,  while  riding  in  a  storm 
across  the  wills  of  Kenmure.  Bums  sends 
it  to  Thomson  in  the  following  September, 
saying  that  he  composed  it  '  in  my  yeste^■ 
night  s  evening  walk.'  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  already  in  the  hands  of  John- 
son ;  and  the  last  statement  may  refer  to 
a  final  redaction.  As  Bums  occasionally  in- 
dulged in  little  mystifications,  the  date  must 
remain  uncertain.  '  Auld  Lang  Syne  '  had 
been  sent  just  before,  as  taken  down  fi«m 
'an  old  man'  singing.  Other  songs,  such 
as  '  O,  my  Luve's  like  a  Red,  Red  Rose,'  and 
'  A  Vision,'  the  last  of  which  refers  to  a  fa- 
vourite walk  of  Bums,  near  the  ruins  of  Lin- 
cluden  Abbey,  appeared  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  Johnson's '  Museum '  (December  1796,  after 
Bums's  death),  but  had  been  sent  to  John- 
son in  1794.  Several  songs  addressed  to 
Chloris  were  written  in  1794-6.  Chloris, 
or  the  '  Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks,' 
was  a  Mrs.  Whelpdale,  daughter  of  a  farmer 
named  Lorimer,  who  had  been  married  and 
deserted  at  the  cge  of  seventeen.  The  hom- 
age in  this  case  appears  to  have  been  purely 
poetical.  Bums  adopted  the  phraseology  of 
a  lover  in  celebrating  any  woman;  even 
Jessie  Lewars,  who  helped  to  nurse  him  in 
his  last  illness,  and  to  whom  (in  1796)  he 
addressed  '  Oh,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast,' 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  a  tune 
which  she  played  to  him,  and  which  was 
afterwards  set  to  music  by  Mendelssohn. 

For  all  these  poems  Bums  absolutely  Tfr- 
fused  to  accept  money.  He  told  Thomson 
at  starting  that  his  songs  were  '  either  above 
or  below  price,'  and  only  kept  6/.  sent  to  him 
by  Thomson  in  1793  because  a  return  would 
'  savour  of  affectation,'  declaring  that,  if  any 
more  were  sent,  he  would  be  henceforth  a 
stranger.  He  had  some  correspondence  with 
London  journalists,  having  sent  to  the  '  Star,' 
then  edited  by  Peter  Stuart,  a  letter,  dated 
8  Nov.  1788,  protesting  against  a  sermon  in 
which  a  Mr.  JKirkpatnck  of  Dunlenth  had 
spoken  nngeneroualy  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
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ind  in  1789  '  Delia,  an  Ode.'    Stuart  asked 
Bums  to  ooDtribute  to  the  paper,  offering, 
ays  his  brother,  Mr.  Daniel  Stuart  (Gent 
May.  Jnly_  1888,  p.  34),  a  salary  '  qmte  as  | 
large  as  his  excise  emoluments.'    Bums  ac-  i 
cepted  an  offer  of  a  gratuitous  copy  of  the 
paper  in  some  hunotous  verses,  but  declined  ' 
to  write.    Perry,  in  1794,  offered  him  a  re- 
pilar  salary  for  contributions  to  the  '  Mom-  i 
11^  Chronicle.'    Bums  oi^n  declined,  say-  ' 
ii^  that  he  thought  of  offering  some  prose  j 
eaays,  but  that  a  copy  of  the  paper  would  ' 
be  sufficient  reward.    Probably  known  con- 
tributions would  have  destroyed  his  pro- 
spects in  the  excise,  which  were  now  improv-  ] 
in;.    Bums'a  refusal  to  take  money  has  been  . 
eoatnsted  with  his  wrath  agtunst  Creech  for  | 
not  paying  him.     '  I'll  be  damned  if  I  ever  j 
write  for  money,'  he  said  to  a  friend  (see 
Chambbes,  iii.  173,  816).    His  indignation 
against  the  delay  of  Creech  in  handing  over 
the  jNcoduee  of  the  subscription  was  natural ; 
and  Bums  apparently  saw  nothing  degrad-  ' 
in^in  such  a  reward  lor  poems  not  originally 
wntten  for  ffain.    But  it  was  a  different 
tiling  to  ple^^  himself  to  write  regularly 
for  money.  His  contempt  for  mercenary  work 
WHS  thoroughly  honourable,  and  he  was  in 
>U  probability  rk^ht  in  thinking  that  such 
>  pnctice  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
spontaneity  which  marks  all  his  best  work. 
His  patriotic  interest  in  Scotch  song  was  a 
motile  for  his  contributions  to  Johnson  and 
Tliom!on  which  he   honourably  considered 
«  a  sufficient  reward  in  itself,  and  desired 
to  bemiied  with  no  lower  motive.    Thomson 
bdiived  honourably,  though  he  was  attacked 
for  his  share  in  the  matter.    Only  six  (out  of 
over  sixty)  songs  given  to  him  had  appeared 
before  Burns's  death.     He  immediately  gave 
op  his  rights  in  order  that  the  songs  might 
«?pear  as  new  in  the  collection  of  Burns's 
»orks  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  family, 
udalso  handed  over  the  correspondence.  He 
fed  in  February  1861,  aged  W.     Over  180 
(ongs  had  been  contributed  by  Bums  to 
Johnson's  '  Musical  Mnsenm,'  hut  of  these 
only  forty-seven  were  admitted  by  Currie  as 
'holly  composed  by  Bums. 

Bama'.'i  income   at  Dumfries,   inclnding 
'Mous  perquisites   (seizures   of  smuggled 
nun  and  so  forth  were  divided  among  the 
"fficers),  has  been  calculated  at  90/.  a  year 
(CHiMBEES,  iv.   124).     His  second  house 
^  an  improvement ;  he  kept  a  servant  and 
lired  in  substantial   comfort.      His  indul-  ; 
gam  and  a  life  ot  constant  excitement  of  j 
^ons  kinds  had  told  upon  his  great  natural  ' 
rtreneth.  On  25  June  1794  he  tells  Mrs.  Dun-  i 
lop  that  'a  flying  gout'  is  likely  to  punish  ' 
^im  for  the  foUies  of  his  votith.    to  the 


autumn  of  1796,  the  death,  at  Mauchline, 
of  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Riddel  (A.  4  Nov. 
1798]|,  greatly  distressed  him.  He  was  laid 
up  with  an  accidental  complaint  from  Octo- 
ber 1795  till  the  following  January.  When 
recovering  he  fell  asleep  m  the  open  air  on 
returning  late  from  a  carouse  at  the  Globe 
Tavern,  and  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  fol- 
lowed. His  state  of  health  soon  became  alarm- 
ing. A  young  revenue  officer  named  Hobie 
took  his  duties,  when  his  incapacity  to  work 
would  have  deprived  him  of  half  ms  salary. 
He  managed  to  attend  masonic  meetings  on 
^8  Jan.  and  14  April,  but  his  health  rapidly 
declined.  He  was  taken  on  4  July  to  Brow, 
on  the  Solway,  to  try  sea-bathing.  A  de- 
mand fbr  71.  4».  on  account  of  his  volunteer 
uniform  greatly  distressed  him,  and  he  was 
driven  to  ask  loans  of  10/.  from  hie  cousin, 
James  Bumes  of  Montrose,  and  of  61.  from 
Thomson.  Both  sent  at  once  the  sums  re- 
quested. Mrs.  Bums  had  been  left  at  Dum- 
fries expecting  her  confinement,  and  Burns's 
last  letter  was  to  his  father-in-law,  requesting 
Mrs.  Armour  to  come  to  her  daughter.  He 
returned  from  Brow  18  July,  sank  rapidly, 
and  died  21  July  1796.  A  great  concourse 
attended  his  funeral  on  the  25th,  when  the 
volunteers  fired  three  volleys  over  his  grave. 
A  posthumous  son,  called  Maxwell  in  honour 
of  his  medical  attendant  and  friend,  was 
bom  during  the  funeral  service.  A  mauso- 
leum was  raised  by  public  subscription,  to 
which  his  remains  were  transferred,  9  Sept. 
1816.  The  building  was  completed  in  1817. 
Bums  left  only  a  few  trifling  debts.  Syme 
and  Maxwell  started  a  subscription  for  the 
family,  which  finally  amounted  to  700/. 
James  Currie,  a  Liverpool  physician,  an  old 
college  friend  of  Syme,  who  nad  once  met 
Bums  in  1792,  undertook,  with  the  help  of 
Syme  and  Gilbert  Bums,  to  prepare  a  me- 
moir and  edition  of  the  works.  This  appeared 
in  1800,  and  realised  a  sum  of  1,400/.  for 
the  family.  Robert,  the  eldest  son,  a  boy  of 
much  promise,  studied  at  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  got  a  place  in  the  stamp-office 
in  1804.  He  lived  there,  eking  out  nia  in- 
come by  teaching,  till  he  was  superannuated 
in  1858,  and  returned  to  Dumfries.  He 
died  1 4  May  1 867 ,  aged  70.  Two  other  sons, 
Francis  "Wallace  (6.  18  Aug.  1789)  and  the 
posthumous  son,  Maxwell,  died  early,  the 
first  9  July  1803,  the  second  26  April  1799. 
Two  others,  William  Nicol  (*.  9  April  1791) 
and  James  Glencaim  (b.  12  Aug.  1794),  re- 
ceived Cftdetships  through  the  Marchioness 
of  Hastings,  and  rose  to  be  colonels  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service.  James  died 
18  Nov.  1865,  and  William  21  Feb.  1872. 
Th«  widow  receired  a  pension  of  60/.  from 
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Lord  Faumure  in  1817,  an  attempt  to  raise 
a  subscription  having  failed.  Shelve  it  up  a 
je&T  and  a  half  later,  when  her  children  were 
able  to  support  her.  She  died  26  March  1834. 
A  portrait  is  given  in  the  '  Land  of  Bums,' 
.  70.  The  mother,  Agnes  Bums,  lived  with 
,er  eon,  OUbert,  and  died  14  Jan.  1820,  in 
the  eighty-eighth  year  of  her  age.  Gilbert 
(b.  28  Sept.  1760)  lived  at  MosMiel  till  1797 ; 
he  afterwards  took  a  form  at  Dinning,  then 
one  belonging  to  a  son  of  Mrs.  Dunlop,  near 
Haddington,  and  finally  became  factor  of 
Lady  Bumtyre  at  Lethington.  Here  he  lived 
twenty-five  years,  dying  8  Nov.  1827.  He 
married  a  Miss  Breckonridge,  and  had  six 
sons  and  eight  daughters.  Bums's  sister, 
Isobel,  bom  27  June  1771,  became  a  Mrs. 
Begg,  lived  to  give  information  about  her 
brother  to  Chambers  for  his  work  published 
in  1861,  and  died  4  Dec.  1868.  Another 
sister,  Annabella,  died,  aged  67,  on  2  March 
1832. 

Bums  was  6  ft.  10  in.  in  height,  of  ^at 
strength,  and  rather  heavy  build,  with  a 
'ploughman's  stoop.'  His  leatures  were  ra^ 
ther  coarse  (Scott  savs  more  massive  than 
his  portraits  suggest),  and  his  dress  often 
slovenly.  His  air  was  often  melancholy  and 
rather  stem,  but  in  conversation  the  face  be- 
came singularly  animated  and  expressive  of 
pathetic,  humorous,  and  sublime  emotions, 
and  was  lighted  up  by  eyes  of  unequalled 
brilliancy.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his 
portraits ;  1.  The  most  authentic,  painted 
by  Alexander  Nasmyth  in  1787,  was  first 
engraved  by  John  Beugo  for  the  Edinburgh 
edition.  The  original  picture  is  in  the  National 
Gallery,Edinburgh.  A  replica, '  touched  upon 
by  llaeburn,'  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, London.  Another  copy  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Cathcart  family,  of  Auchin- 
drane,  Ayr.  A  small  cabinet  picture  by 
Nasmyth,  engraved  as  a  vignette  in  Lock- 
hart's  '  Life,'  is  at  Marchmont.  2.  A  por^ 
trait,  b^  Peter  Taylor,  belonged  to  the  pain- 
ter's widow,  and  was  bequeathed  to  "William 
Taylor  of  Linlithgow,  who  exhibited  it  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  centenary,  26  Jan.  1869. 
It  was  engraved  by  Horsbuigh  in  1880,  and 
published  Dy  Constable  with  attestations  of 
Its  fidelity.  Though  recognised  by  various 
friends,  it  is  said  to  resemble  Gilbert  Bums 
rather  than  Robert.  8.  A  silhouette  was 
taken  by  one  Miers  in  1787,  of  which  Bums 
sent  copies  to  his  friends  (see  Addrest  to 
William  Tytler).  An  engraving  is  given  in 
Hogg  k  Motherwell's  edition.  4.  An  ad- 
mirable chalk  drawing,  by  A.  Skirving,  now 
in  possession  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin  (Notet 
and  Queries,  6th  series,  iv.  426,  476),  en- 
graved in  Belfast  editions  of  1S06  and  1807, 


and  in  Blackie's  edition  (184S),  nves  the 
best  impression  of  his  appearance.  It  closely 
resembles  No.  1,  but  the  relation  between 
them  seems  to  be  uncertain.  6.  A  portrait 
by  David  AlW  was  introduced  in  an  il- 
lustration of  the  '  Cottar's  Saturday  Night' 
(1795).  Bums  tells  Thomson  (May  1795) 
that  some  people  think  it  better  than  Nas- 
myth's,  thou^  he  was  not  personally  known 
to  Allan.  6.  Jn  the  same  letter  Bums  speaks 
of  a  miniature  then  being  executed  as  a 
'  most  remarkable  likeness.'  A  portrait,  iden- 
tified with  this  by  Dr.  Waddell,  together 
with  s  pendant,  said  to  be  the  poet  s  son, 
Robert,  are  engraved  in  Waddell's  edition  of 
Bums,  where  a  statement  of  the  evidence 
for  their  authenticity  is  given  (WaddelIi, 
iL  App.  Ixvii-lxxx).  The  evidence  is  very 
weak,  and,  unless  the  painter  and  engraver 
were  utterly  incompetent,  or  Bums's  skull  be- 
came distorted,  and  his  nose  became  aquiline 
instead  of  straight  in  eight  years,  this  likeness 
is,  at  best,  a  grotesque  caricature.  7.  Dr. 
Waddell  also  acquired  a  portrait  said  to  re- 
present Bums,  at  Irvine,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
or  twenty-two  (see  Notet  and  Queries,  4th 
series,  iv.  274,  318,  392,  395,  643). 

Critidsm  of  Bums  is  only  permitted  to 
Scotchmen  of  pure  blood.  Admirable  appre- 
ciations may  be  foimd  in  theessays  of  Carlyle 
and  Nichol  (see  below).  Yet  it  may  be  said 
that,  if  there  are  more  elegant  and  subtle 
song^-writers  in  the  language,  no  one  even 
approaches  Bums  in  masculine  strength  or 
concentrated  utterance  of  passion.  Though 
all  his  writings  are  occasional,  he  reflects 
every  mood  01  the  national  character,  its 
tenderness,  its  sensuous  vigour,  and  its  pa- 
triotic fervour.  Like  Byron,  he  always  wrote 
at  a  white  heat,  but,  unlike  Byron,  he  had  the 
highest  lyrical  power,  and,  if  he  sometimes 
fails,  he  does  not  fail  by  excessive  dilution. 
He  is  only  insipid  when  he  tries  to  adopt 
the  conventional  English  of  his  time,  in  obe- 
dience to  foolish  advice  from  Dr.  Moore  and 
others.  The  personal  character  of  Bums 
must  be  inferred  from  his  life.  Its  weaker 
side  is  well  set  forth  in  an  essay  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Stevenson  in  the '  ComhiU '  for  October  1879. 
His  coxcombry,  however,  seems  to  be  there 
a  little  exaggerated.  Though  it  may  be 
granted  that  in  his  relations  to  women  he 
showed  an  unpleasant  affectation  as  well 
as  laxity  of  morals,  it  must  be  said  that 
he  was  never  heartless,  that  he  did  his  boat 
to  support  his  children,  that  he  was  a  good 
father  and  brother,  and  that,  if  his  spirit  of 
independence  was  rather  irritable  and  self- 
conscious,  his  pride  was,  at  bottom,  tho- 
roughly honourable.  In  spite  of  ovei^hehn- 
ing  dimcvltieB  and  many  weaknesses,  an4 
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mach  nsh  impulsirenoBe,  he  straggled  hard 
to 'set  a  manly  part'  through  life.  There 
is  less  to  he  forffiTen  to  him  than  to  most  of 
those  whose  genius  has  led  to  morbid  develop- 
ments of  cIuuBcter. 

Bums's  works  were :  1. '  Poems  chiefly  in 
the  Scottish  Dialect,'  Kilmarnock,  printed 
by  John  Wilson,  1786.  2.  'Poems  chiefly, 
in  the  Scottish  Dialect,'  Edinbu^h,  printed 
for  the  author,  and  sold  by  WiUiam  Creech, 
1767.  This  includes  the  first  eollectionj  with 
•dditions.  3.  'Poems,'  &c., '  third  edition,' 
wu  pahlished  in  London  in  1787.  The 
Edinburgh  edition  was  reprinted  in  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  in  1788,  and  in  Bel- 
fest  (1788,  1789),  and  Dublin  (1788,  1789V 
4.  'Poems,'  &c.  (2  vols.)  (second  edition), 
Gdinbnigh  and  London,  1793  (includes 
twenty  new  pieces).  5.  '  Poems,'  &c.,  2  vols. 
The  second  edition,  considerably  enlarged, 
Edinbnrgh  and  London,  1794  (a  reprint  of 
Ko.  4)  and  the  last  published  in  Bums's 
liietioB.  6.  'The  Scots  Musical  Museum, 
hombl;  dedicated  to  the  Catch  Club,  insti- 
toted  at  Minburgh,  June  1771,  by  James 
Johnson.'  The  six  volumes  of  this  book, 
<i«ted  1787,  1788,  1790,  1792,  1796,  and 
1808,  include  184  songs  written  or  collected 
lyBnms.  This  work  was  republished  in  1839 
in  4  vols.,  with  notes  by  William  Stenhouse 
«nd  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  edited  by 
DiTid  Loing,  who  edited  another  edition  in 
1858.  7.  'A  Select  Collection  of  Original 
Scottish  Airs  for  the  Voice,  .  .  .  with  Se- 
lect snd  Characteristic  Verses,'  both  Scotch 
and  English,  adapted  to  the  airs,  including  up- 
wards of  100  neiw  songs  by  Bums.  Six  vols., 
folio,  London  and  Edinburgh.  This  work 
WM  brought  out  in  parts  between  1793  and 
1806.  Bums  contributed  nearly  seventy  songs, 
"f  which  only  six  appeared  hefore  his  death. 
The  second  part  appeared  in  August  J.798, 
the  third  in  July  1799.  In  1799  Stewart  & 
MeiUe  of  Glasgow  issued  the  'Jolly  Beggars,' 
'Holy  Willie's  Prayer,' and  other  suppressed 
poans  in  a  series  of  weekly  tracts.  They 
»««  reinrinted  in  (8)  a  volume  called '  Poems 
•scribed  to  Robert  Bums'  (Thomas  Stewart, 
f^lsspw,  1801).  9.  'Letters  addressed  to 
Clsrinda,'  by  Robert  Bums  ;  first  printed 
ty  Stewart  of  Glasgow  in  1802  from  copies 
snrrsptitionaly  obtained.  An  authorised  edi- 
tion, with  a  notice  of  Mrs.  Ml^ehose,  who  died 
"B  22  Oct.  1841 ,  was  published  by  her  grand- 
wi,  W.  0.  M'Lehose,  in  1848.  10.  'Re- 
IJloes  of  Robert  Bums  .  .  .  collected  and 
gblished  by  R.  H.  Cromek,'  London,  1808. 
This  includes  seventy-two  letters,  '  stric- 
Jarei  on  Scotch  songs  and  ballads,'  written 
by  Bums  in  a  copy  of  the '  Musical  Museum ; ' 
commonplace  books ;  letters  from  William 


Bums,  Robert's  younger  brother;  and  some 
poems.  Collective  editions  of  Bums's  works 
nave  appeared  in  almost  every  year  since  his 
death.  Some  of  them  include  new  poems. 
The  most  important  are  :  1.  '  The  Works  of 
Robert  Bums,  with  an  account  of  his  Life, 
and  a  criticism  on  his  Writings ;  to  which 
are  prefixed  some  Observations  on  the  Cha- 
racter and  Condition  of  the  Scotch  Peasantry,' 
Liverpool  and  London,  1800.  This  is  Ourrie's 
edition ;  the  first  volume  includes  the  life, 
the  second  his  correspondence  and  poems,  the 
third  formerly  pubbshed  poems,  the  fourth 
correspondence  with  Thomson  and  new 
poems.  A  second  and  third  edition  followed 
in  1801,  a  fourth  in  1803,  a  fifth  in  1805,  a 
sixth  in  1809,  and  a  seventh  in  1818.  Ourrie's 
name  was  not  given.  In  1820,  the  copyright 
having'  expired,  the  publishers  brought  out 
an  eighth  edition,  edited  by  Gilbert  Bums. 
He  was  to  receive  5001.  for  two  editions, 
but  his  notes  were  '  few  and  meagre ; '  the 
edition  failed,  and  he  only  received  2501., 
from  which  he  at  last  repaid  his  brother's 
loan.  2.  'Works  of  Rooert  Bums,  with 
Life  by  Allan  Ouuningham,'  8  vols,  foolscap 
8vo,  liondon,  1834,  with  many  additions.  A 
convenient  edition  in  1  voL  imperial  8vo 
was  published  by  Tegg  in  1840,  and  has 
since  been  reprinted  for  Bohn.  3.  '  Works 
of  Robert  Bums  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
and  WiUiam  Motherwell,'  6  vols,  foolscap 
8vo,  Glasgow,  1836.  Hogg  supplied  the 
memoir  in  vol.  v.  The  ecUtors  claim  to 
have  added  180  pieces  to  Currjo's  collec- 
tion. 4. '  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Bums ' 
iPlOKERLNS,  AldineEditionofBritiehPoets), 
.■ondon,  1830  and  1839.  Memoir  by  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  who  expresses  regret  in  the 
1889  edition  at  being  now  compelled  by 
publishing  considerations  to  give  200  new, 
or  partly  new,  letters  or  poems  from  ma- 
nuscript which  will  not  add  to  the  poet's 
fame,  and  in  contradiction  to  his  'earnest 
and  pathetic  injunctions.'  The  manuscripts 
thus  used  were  sold  in  London  on  13  Efec. 
1864,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

5.  '  Works  of  Robert  Bums '  (with  many  il- 
lustrations and  documents,  2  vols,  imperial 
8vo,  Blackie  &  Sons),  1843-4;  edited  by 
Alexander  Whitelaw  and  regularly  reprinted. 

6.  In  1838  R.  Chambers  ^ited  a  '  people's 
edition'  of  Ourrie's  '  Life'  and  of  the  'Poeti- 
cal Works,'  and  in  1829  of  the  prose  works, 
with  additional  materiaL  In  1861  he  pub- 
lished '  The  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Bums' 
(  W.  &  R.  Chambers,  4  vols.  12mo),  in  which 
all  the  writings  are  inserted  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  with  indications  of  the  origi- 
nal sources  and  with  a  connecting  narrative. 
The  profits,  amounting  to  200/,,  were  given 
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to  Mn.  Begg  and  her  family.  A  library 
edition  of  the  same,  in  4  vols.  8to,  appeared 
in  1856.  7.  'Life  and  Works  of  Robert 
Bums,'  by  P.  Hately  Waddell  (Glasgow, 
1867),  with  some  new  biographical  material 
in  appendix  to  vol.  ii.  8.  '  Works  of  Robert 
Bums,'  8  Tols.  demv  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1877  9, 
ed.  William  Scott  Douglas,  the  works  in  chro- 
noloncal  order,  9.  Centenary  edition,  by  T.F. 
Henderson  and  W.  E.  Henley,  with  essay  by 
the  latter,  4  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1896-7. 

An  elaborate '  Bibliography  of  Bums '  was 
published  by  James  MclUe  at  Kilmarnock 
in  1881,  containing  also  a  list  of  Bums's 
manuscripts,  relics,  monuments,  &c.  A  *  Bi- 
bliotheca  Bumsiana '  by  the  same,  in  1866, 
gives  editions  in  his  private  librar}-. 

[The  main  authority  for  Burns's  life  is  his  own 
correspondence.  The  first  Life,  by  Robert  Heron, 
a  persimal  fHend,  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in 
1797.  It  was  a  reprint  £rom  articles  in  the 
Monthly  Hagazine  and  British  Register  for 
1797  (toI.  iii.),  and  was  reprinted  in  Chambers's 
Scottish  Biography  (1882).  Currie's  Life  first 
appeared  in  1800.  'The  commonplace  book  used 
l^  Ourrie  is  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  A ,  Mac- 
miUan,  and  was  first  folly  printed  by  Mr.  Jack 
in  MacmiUan's  Hagazine  in  March  to  Jaly, 
1879-80  (vols,  xzxix.  xl.)  David  Irring's  Lives 
of  the  Scottish  Poets  contains  a  Life  of  Bums  in 
vol.  ii.  The  publication  of  Cromek's  Reliqnee  in 
1808  produced  a  review  by  Jeffrey  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  for  January  1809  and  by  Scott  in 
the  Quarterlv  Review  for  February  1809.  In 
1815  Alexander  Peterkin  published  a  Review  of 
the  Life  and  Writings,  &c.,  containing  state- 
ments by  Syme  and  letters  from  Gray  and  Find- 
later,  replying  to  some  of  the  stat«ments  in  these 
reviews.  A  Life  by  Josiah  Walker  was  prefixed 
to  a  collection  of  his  poems  in  181 1  and  septv- 
rately  printed.  A  Life  by  Hamilton  Paul  was 
prefixed  to  his  poems  and  wngs  in  1819.  The 
Life  by  Lockhart  appeared  in  1828  aa  vol.  xxiiL 
of  Constable's  Miscellany,  and  was  also  reprinted 
separately.  It  was  reviewed  by  John  WUson  in 
BUckwood  (May  1828),  and  by  Oarlyle  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  December  1828.  The 
Lives  by  Allan  Cunninglmm  (1 831),  Hogg  (1 836), 
Chambers  (1861),  WaddeU  (1867)  have  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  worka  Cham- 
berg's  contains  the  only  thorough  investigation 
of  fiicts.  There  are  also  Lives  without  new 
materials  by  Qeorgo  (iilfillan  in  Nichol's  library  j 
edition  of  "British  Poets  (1856);  by  Alexander 
Smith,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  poems  by 
Hacmillan  (1866);  by  William  Gtinnyon  in  an 
edition  by  Nimmo  (1866);  by  W.  M.  Rossetti, 
in  an  edition  by  Hoxon  (1871);  and  an  ad- 
mirable Summary  of  Bums's  Career  and  Q^nins, 
by  Professor  Nichol, '  printed  for  the  subscriber* 
tn  the  library  edition '  (1877-9).  See  also  Some 
Aspects  of  Robert  Burns,  by  '  R.  L  S.,'  in  the 
Comhill  Magazine  for  October  1879 ;  and  Pro- 
fe!«or  Sbairp's  Robert  Burns  in  the  Men  of 


Letters  series  (1 879).  Among  other  books  bear> 
ing  upon  Bnms  may  be  mentioned :  Sermons  by 
John  Dun  (Kilmarnock,  1790),  in  which  Bums 
is  satirised  for  impiety;  Bumomania  (Edin- 
burgh, 1811),  written  by  W.  Peebles,  attacked 
by  Bums  in  the  Kirk's  Alarm  and  the  Holy  Fair ; 
Memoirs  of  William  Smellie  (Edinburgh,  1811), 
by  R  Kerr,  including  a  correspondence  witii 
Bnms ;  Letter  to  a  Friend  of  Robert  Burns 
(James  Gray),  by  William  Wordsworth  (Lon- 
don, 1816) ;  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,  by 
W.  Hailitt  ( 1 8 1 9 ) ;  Spedmensof  the  British  Poets, 
by  Thomas  CampbeU  (1819) ;  Memoir  of  James 
Cuirie(Bum8's  biographer)  (1831);TheWidow  of 
Burns  (account  of  the  sale  of  her  goods)  (1834); 
Contemporaries  of  Barns,  by  James  Pateison 
(1840);  The  Lind  of  Bums— illustrations  by 
D.  0.  Hill,  letterprpss  by  Professor  Wilson  and 
R.  Chambers  (1840) ;  A  Winter  with  R.  Bums 
(by  James  Marshall),  an  account  of  his  life  in 
Edinburgh  (1846);  notes  on  his  name  and 
family  by  James  Bumes,  K.H.,  F.RS.  (pri- 
vately pnnted,  1851);  Qenealogical  Memoirs  of 
the  Family  of  Robert  Bums,  by  Charles  Rogeiv 
(1877) ;  Some  Acoonnt  of  the  Cllenriddel  MSS. 
(in  the  Liverpool  Athenseum)  ,  .  .  edited  by 
Henry  A.  Bright  (1874).]  L.  8. 

BUBNS,  ROBERT,  D.D.  (1789-1869), 
theological  writer  andchurch  leader,  was  bom 
at  Bo'ness  in  1789,  educated  at  the  univeitsity 
of  Edinburgh,  licensed  aa  a  probationer  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  in  1810,  and  ordained 
minister  of  tie  Low  church,  Paisley,  in  1811. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  activity, 
a  popular  preacher,  a  laborious  worker  in  ms 
parish  ana  town,  a  strenuous  supporter  of 
the  e\'angelical  party  in  the  church,  and  one 
of  the  foremost  opponents  of  lay  patronage. 
In  1816,  impressecT with  the  spiritual  wants 
of  his  countrymen  in  the  colonies,  he  helped 
to  form  a  colonial  society  for  supplying 
them  with  ministers,  and  of  this  society  he 
continued  the  mainspring  for  fifteen  years. 
Joining  the  Free  church  in  1843,  he  was  sent 
by  the  general  assembly  in  1844  to  the  United 
States,  to  cultivate  mttemal  relations  with 
the  churches  there,  and  in  1846  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  be  minister  of  Knox's  church, 
Toronto,  in  which  charge  he  remained  till 
1666,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
church  history  and  apologetios  in  Knox's  Col- 
lege, a  theological  institution  of  tlie  presby- 
terian  church.  Bums  took  a  most  lively 
interest  in  his  church,  moving  about  witu 
great  activity  over  the  whole  colony,  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  almost  every  con- 
gregation. He  died  in  1869.  He  was  the 
autnor  of  several  works:  1.  'A  Historical 
Dissertation  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the  Poor,'  1819. 
2.  'On Pluralities,' 1824.  a  ' The  Gareloch 
Heresy  tried,'  1830.    4  'Life  of  Stevenson 
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Mm^,  D.D.,'  1842.  BesideB  writing  these 
woru,  he  edited  in  1828  a  new  edition  of 
Wodrow'g  '  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the 
Chtuch  of  Sootland,  from  the  RestoraticMi  to 
the  Revoltttion,'  in  4  vols.,  contributing  a  life 
oftheanthor;  and  for  three  years  (1888-40) 
he  edited  and  contributed  many  papers  to  the 
■Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,' which  had 
been  s  very  powerful  organ  of  the  erangeli- 
ol  party  in  the  church  when  edited  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson,  and  was  conducted  by 
Bona  for  the  advancement  of  the 


[ifemoir  of  Dr.  Bums,  by  hie  son,  Robert  P. 
Bonu,  DJ>.,  now  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia ;  Dis- 
nption  Worthies ;  Notice  of  Dr.  Bums,  by  his 
Miihe*,  J.  C.  Bums,  D.D.,  Kirkliston.] 

w:g.b. 
bubns.    "william    chalmers 

(181&-1868),  missionanr  to  China,  bom  in 
1815  at  the  manse  of  Dun,  Forfarshire,  was 
ednwtod  along  with  his  brother  Islay  [q.  v.] 
at  tin  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen  and  at 
Uaiitcm  Coll^^  and  University.  His  first 
tnining  was  in  an  Edinburgh  lawyer's  office, 
Wt  in  18S2  he  became  the  subject  of  such 
intense  religious  impressions  that  he  resolved 
toksa  minister  of  the  gospel,  returned  to  the 
uirenity,  and  was  licensed  as  a  probationer 
bythepresbvtexyofGlasgowinlSSQ.  Hispur- 
poee  was  to  be  a  missionary  abroad,  but,  there 
MBg  then  no  vacancy  in  tiie  mission  field,  he 
MMpted  temporary  occupation  at  honww  His 
Snt  Isboois  were  at  Dundee,  wher«  he  took 
(bnectf  the  congregation  of  the  Rev.  B.  M. 
MeCheyne  during  his  absoice  in  Falestine. 
Buns  preached  with  extraordinary  eameet- 
DeM  and  depth  of  conviction ;  a  great  revival 
of  reli^ouslife  followed,  much  as  in  the  days 
of  Whttefield  and  Wesley.  Bums  than  spent 
seme  reais  visiting  different  parts  of  Sootland 
uid  the  north  of  England,  and  with  corre- 
■ponding  results.  He  tried  Dublin,  but  had 
httle  success  there.  Gh>ing  to  Canada,  he 
nadsagteat  impression,  eepedally  where  the 
Scotch  aboundea,but  the  scenes  did  not  equal 
thoae  which  had  taken  place  in  his  native  land. 
It  was  not  till  1846  that  he  set  out  for  China 
u  a  missionary  in  connection  with  the  Vf^t- 
kyterian  church  of  England.  His  first  efforts 
aman^  the  Chinese  were  very  discouraging, 
ind  his  &ith  and  perseverance  were  put  to 
giwt  trial  Ere  long,  however,  the  results 
vete  much  more  encouraging.  In  1864,  at 
Pechnia,  near  Amoy,  began  a  remarkable 
'■west,  which  La  various  places  he  continued 
to  nap.  A  marvellous  spiritual  power  ao- 
'■XBfaiiied  his  words,  and  numberless  hearts 
"we  tooched.  Many  native  congregations 
oi^Qmetiaas  wm«  formed  in  the  nei^bour- 


hood ;  but  it  was  his  practice  to  leave  these 
to  the  cai«  of  others,  and  alw^s  jtreas  for- 
ward to  ocoupv  new  ground.  Leaving  that 
part  of  China,  he  went  to  Shanghae,  Swatow, 
and  then  to  Pekin  and  Nieu-chwang.  Bums 
translated  the '  Pilgrim's  Progress'  as  well  as 
many  of  our  best  hymns  into  Qiinese.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  simple  and  self-denying 
ways.  On  his  mission  toura  he  took  little 
widi  him  but  tracts  and  bibles,  trusting  to 
the  hospitality  of  the  people.  Often  he  was 
annoyed,  once  arrested  utd  imprisoned,  and 
sometimes  robbed ;  but  he  bore  all  with  the 
greatest  meekness.  To  avoid  being  stared 
at  as  a  foreigner,  he  ultimately  adopted  the 
Chinese  drees,  and  lived  Uke  a  native.  Having 
caught  a  chill  at  Nieu-chwang,  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  to  which  he  went  simply  on  account 
of  its  destitution,  he  died  there  on  4  A^l 
1868.  Bums  won  in  a  most  unusual  degree 
the  esteem  both  of  &itish  residents  and  of 
the  natives  of  China,  and  of  all  friends  of  mis- 
sions, and  is  universally  regarded  as  having 
been  one  of  the  most  devoted  missionaries 
since  apostolic  times. 

[Memoir  of  the  Bev.  W.  C.  Bums,  M.A.,by  the 
Her.  Islay  B«mi,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology 
Free  Church  College,  Q-lasgov,  London,  187V; 
Blailue's  Leaden  in  Uodem  Philanthropy, 
London,  1884.]  W.  G.  B. 

BURN8IDE,  ROBERT  (1769-1826), 
baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  tne  parish  of 
Clerkenwell  on  31  Aug.  1759,  and  educated 
at  Merchant  Taylors'  School  and  at  Aberdeen 
University,  where  he  graduated  M.  A.  In  1780 
he  was  appointed  afternoon  preacher  at  the 
Seventh-day  Baptist  church,  Curriers'  Hall, 
London,  and  in  1785  pastor  of  that  congre- 
gation, which  removed  in  1799  to  Redcross 
Street,  and  thence  to  Devonshire  Square.  As 
a  teacher  of  languages  he  amassed  a  consider- 
able fortune.  He  died  in  Snow's  Fields,  Ber- 
mondsey,  on  19  May  1826.  His  works  are : 
1.  '  The  Religion  of*^  Mankind,  in  a  Series  of 
Essays,'  2  vols.,  London,  1819, 8vo.  2.  'Tea- 
Table  Chat,  or  Religious  Allegories  told  at 
the  Tea-Table  in  a  Seminary  for  Ladies,' 
vol.  i.,  London,  1820,  8vo.  3.  'Remarks on 
the  different  Sentiments  entertained  in  Cfari»- 
tendom  relative  to  the  Weekly  Sabbath,' 
London,  1826,  8vo. 

[Fnneral  Sermon  by  J.  B.  Shenston  (1 828)  ; 
Ivimey's  Hiet.  of  the  English  Baptists,  iv.  326, 
827  ;  Cat.  of  Printed  Books  in  Bnt.  Mns. ;  Ro- 
binson's Herehant  Taylors'  School,  184.]  T.  C. 

BURRANT,  ROBERT  (J.  1658),  trans- 
lator, is  spoken  of  by  Tanner  aa  either  an 
Englishman  cnr  a  Scotchman.  It  is,  how- 
ever, evident  from  his  preface  to  Sir  D. 
Lindsay's  poem  (see  below)  that  he  was  an 
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Enslishmau,  and  that  he  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  reformed  doctrines.  Nor  does 
there  seem  any  reason  for  giving '  Burtant '  as 
an  alternative  form  of  his  name,  or  doubting, 
as  Tanner  does,  whether  he  was  the  author  of 
both  the  works  mentioned  in  his  article. 
These  are  :  1 .  An  edition  of  Sir  David 
Lindsay's  '  Tragical  Death  of  Dauid  Beatd, 
Bishoppe  of  samct  Andrewes  in  Scotland: 
whereunto  is  joyned  the  martyrdom  of  Mais- 
ter  George  Wyseharte,  gentleman  ...  for 
the  blessed  Oospels  sake,' printed  by  J. 
Day  and  W.  Serres,  n.d.  This  extremely 
rare  volume  is  in  the  Grenville  Libra^  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  contains  a  long 
preface  from  '  Roberte  Burrante  to  the 
Reader,'  in  which,  after  twenty  pages  on  the 
judgments  of  God  against  enl-doers,  he 
speaks  of  Beaton's  enmity  against  the  gospel 
and  against  England,  of  his  habit  of  swear- 
ing, and  of  his  condemnation  of  Wishart  on 
SI  March  1646.  2.  A  translation  of  the  ! 
'  Preceptes  of  Cato,  with  aunotacions  of  D. 
Erasmus  of  Roterodame,  veryprofitable  for 
all  menne,'  dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas  Caver- 
den,  knt.,  and  printed  by  R.  Grafton,  1663. 
Burrant  says  that  nothing  was  wanting  '  in 
this  Gato  to  the  perfeccion  of  Christ  es  re- 
linon,  sauying  the  hope  and  faithe  that  a 
Christian  man  ought  to  haue.'  ^ 

[Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit.  143;  Borraot's  works  as 
above.]  W.  H. 

BURRABD,  SiE  HARRY  (1765-1813),  | 
general,  was  the  elder  son  of  George  Burrard  ' 
of  Walhampton,  Hampshire,  who  was  third 
son  of  Paul  Burrard,  M.P.  for  Lymington 
from  1706  to  1727  and  for  Yarmouth  (I.  W.) 
1727  till  his  death  on  SO  May  1736,  and  was 
younger  brother  of  Sir  Hany  Burrard,  M.P. : 
for  Lymington  from  1741  to  1778  and  created 
a  baronet  in  1769.  Hewasbornat  Walhamp-' 
ton  on  ljunel755,  and  becamean  ensign  in  the' 
Coldstream  guards  in  1772.  lie  was  promoted '] 
lieutenantandcaptaininl773,andin  1777ex- 
changed  into  the  oOthregiment,  in  order  to  see  | 
serviceinthe  American  war.  With  it  he  served 
underSir  William  Howe  in  1778and  1779,  and  j 
in  1780  returned  to  England  on  being  elected 
M.P.  for  Lvmington  through  the  mfluence 
of  his  unde'Sir  Harry  (1780-88, 1790-1,  and 
in  1802).      He  served  under  Lord  Com-| 
wallis  in  America  in  1781   and  1782,  and 
after  peace  had  been  declared  he  returned  to  | 
the  guards  in  1786  as  lieutenant  and  captain 
in  the  grenadier  guards,  and  was  promoted 
captain  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  1789.  With 
the  guards  he  served  in  Flanders  from  1793 
to  1796,  and  was  promoted  colonel  in  1796, 
and  major-greneral  m  1798.     In  1804  he  be- 
came  lieutenant-colonel    commanding   the 
1st  guards,  and  in  1806  he  was  promoted 


lieutenant-general.  In  1807  he  received  his 
first  command  in  the  expedition  to  Copen- 
hagen under  Lord  Cathcart,  when  he  com- 
manded the  1st  division,  and  as  senior  general 
under  Cathcart  acted  as  second  in  command. 
He  had  little  to  do  in  the  expedition ;  yet  on 
his  return  was  created  a  baronet.  He  had 
already  in  1787  been  made  governor  of  Cal- 
shot  CJastle.  In  1808  he  was  selected  to  supr- 
eede  Sir  Arthur  WelleslOT.  He  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Portugal  on  19  Aug.,  and  decided 
not  to  interfere  with  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey's 
arrangements.  On  21  Aug.  Junot  attacked 
Sir  Arthur's  position  at  Vimeiro,  and  was  suc- 
cessfully beaten  off,  and  the  English  general 
had  just  ordered  Ferguson  to  pursue  the 
beaten  enemy,  when  Burrard  assumed  the 
chief  command,  and,  believing  the  French 
had  a  reserve  as  yet  untouched,  forbade 
Ferguson  to  advance.  The  very  next  day 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  made  the  convention  of  Cintra- 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  both  Burraxd 
and  Wellesley.  All  three  generals  were  re- 
called, and  a  court  of  inquiry  was  appointed 
to  examine  their  conduct.  Burrard  succinctly 
declared  the  reasons  for  his  course  of  action 
Ml  21  Aug.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  to 
entirely  absolve  the  generals.  Burrard  never 
applied  for  another  command,  but  in  1810  as 
senior  lieutenant-colonel  he  assumed  the 
command  of  the  brigade  of  guards  in  London. 
His  latter  years  were  marked  by  domestic 
troubles,  for  in  1809  one  of  his  sons  was 
killed  when  acting  as  aide-de-camp  to  Sir 
John  Moore  at  the  battle  of  Corunna,  and  in 
1813  another  son  was  killed  at  San  Sebastian. 
Burrard  himself  died  at  Calshot  Castle  on 
18  Oct.  1813.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
surviving  son,  Charles,  an  crfficer  in  the  navy, 
at  whose  death,  in  1870,  the  baronetcy  be- 
came extinct. 

[Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iii. ;  Napier's 
History  of  the  Peninsalar  War,  vol.  i.  book  ii. ; 
Memorial  written  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Sort., 
of  bis  proceeding*  as  connected  with  the  a&irs 
of  Spain,  and  the  eommeneement  of  the  Penin- 
sular War,  1830 ;  the  Whole  Proeeediogs  of  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  upon  the  conduct  of  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  relative  to  the  Convention  of  Cintra, 
held  in  the  Great  Hall,  Chelsea  College,  from 
Monday,  14  Nov.,  to  Wednesday,  14  Dec.  1808.1 

H.M.S. 

BUBBEL or BUBEI^  JOHN  (A.  1690), 
Scotch  poet,  author  of  a  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  Queen  Anne's  entry  into  Edinburgh 
in  1690,  entitled  'The  Description  of  tae 
Qneenis  Maiesties  most  honourable  entry 
into  the  town  of  Edinburgh,'  was  a  bur- 
gess of  Edinburgh,  Among  the  title-deeds 
of  s  small  property  at  the  foot  of  Todrinks 
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Viyni,  Edinburgh,  there  was  found  a  dis- 
poeition  of  a  house  by  '  John  Barrel,  gold- 
smith, yane  of  the  printers  in  his  majesties 
cuniie  house '  (kinrt  mint),  1628.  From  the 
minnteness  with  which  the  poet  describes  the 
jewellery  displayed  on  Queen  Anne's  entry. 
It  ^mears  that  he  had  a  special  technical 
knowledge  of  such  matters,  and  there  is  thus 
erery  reason  to  suppose  him  to  have  been 
identical  with  John  Burrel  of  the  king's  mint. 
Tie  poem,  along  with  another  by  the  same 
author,  entitled  '  The  Passage  of  the  Rl- 
jiimg,  divided  into  four  parts,  was  published 
in  Watson's '  Collection  of  Scots  Poems,'  and 
the  former  is  also  included  in  Sir  Robert 
Sbhsld's  'Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry.' 
Neither  of  the  poems  possesses  any  literary 
merit 

[Irring'sHiBtory  of  ScoUish Poetry,  470, 490 ; 
Wilion'i  HemoriaJa  of  Edinburgh,  2nd  ed.  316.1 

T.  F.  H. 

BTORELIi,  LITELLUS  (1768-1827>, 
mijor-general  m  the  East  India  CompanVs 
service,  was  bom  in  1768,  and  entered  the 
Be^l  army  early  in  1770  as  a  volunteer 
in  Captain  Rawstome'a  company  of  the  se- 
(cod  battalion  2nd  Bengal  Europeans,  in 
which  he  became  a  corporal  in  1771,  and 
Mgeairt  in  1772.  In  1774,  on  the  recom- 
Biffldation  of  his  captain,  he  was  transferred 
t«  the  18tb  sepoys,  with  which  he  fought 
•t  the  battle  of  Outra  or  St.  Qeoige  on 
23  April  1774  and  in  the  subsequent  cam- 
pti^  in  Rohilcund.  He  became  sergeant- 
pujor  of  the  corps  in  1776,  and  remained  with 
it  until  1779,  when  he  was  nominated  to  a 
Bengal  cadetship  by  Warren  Hastings.  In 
Octdier  of  the  same  year  he  obtained  a  eom- 
mission  as  ensign,  and  served  against  the 
Mihrattas  with  a  detachment  of  eepoys  under 
Captain  Popham,  distinguishing  himself  at 
the  storming  of  Lotah  and  the  capture  of 
Gwalior  W  escalade.  The  Ist  battalion  of 
sepoy  drafts,  to  which  he  belonged,  became 
the  40th,  and  eventually  the  83rd  native 
nifiuitiy.  When  it  was  reduced  at  the  peace, 
Burrell,  who,  aa  adjutant,  had  seen  much 
Mogh  service  with  it  in  Malwa  under 
Colonels  Camac  and  Moir,  was  appointed 
adjutant  2nd  native  infantry,  with  wtiich  he 
•erred  until  1797.  In  that  year,  at  his  own 
Rouett,  he  was  transferred  to  the  3rd  native 
Bittntry,  then  in  the  field  in  anticipation  of 
•1  expected  invasion  by  Zemaun  Shah,  king 
of  OapuL  He  became  wevet-captain  in  1790, 
nptain-Ueutenant  in  1797,  ana  substantive 
<^*ptaiii  in  1796,  in  which  year  he  was  trans- 
^ined  to  the  second  battalion  6th  native  in- 
^tiy  at  Lncknow.  At  this  time  the  go- 
TSTiment  called  for  three  thousand  sepoy 


Tolunteers  from  the  Bengal  infimtry  to  pro- 
ceed by  sea  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel  to 
reinforce  the  Madras  troops,  and  Burrell,  who 
had  come  down  the  Ganges  to  Calcutta  in 
charge  of  the  volunteers  of  his  regiment,  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  third  bat- 
talion thus  formed.  The  three  battalions  of 
Bengal  volunteers  proceeded  to  Madras,  and 
joined  General  Harris's  army,  in  which,  as 
the  4th  native  brigade,  under  command  of 
Colonel  John  Gkuxtiner,  they  fought  at  Mal- 
laveUy  and  at  the  storming  and  capture  of 
Seringapatam.  They  were  next  employed 
under  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley  in  subju- 
gating the  refractory  chieftains  of  the  Mysore, 
when  the  8rd  Benml  volunteers,  under  Bur- 
rell, garrisoned  Chitteldroog.  Subsequently 
the  volunteers  were  sent  home  overland,  and 
on  their  arrival  in  their  own  presidency, 
after  putting  down  some  disturbances  at  Pa- 
lavoram  by  the  way,  the  supreme  government 
'  notified  in  a  general  order  '  its  appreciation 
of  the  distinguished  services  of  the  European 
'  and  native  officers  and  soldiers  of  these  gal- 
'  lant  and  meritorious  corps  during  the  late 
arduous  crisis  in  public  anairs.'  Meanwhile 
Burrell  had  been  appointed  to  the  16th  na- 
tive infantry,  which  had  been  added  to  the 
Bengal  army  in  1798.  This  corps  he  joined 
in  Oude  in  1801,  and  served  with  it  in 
the  campaign  of  1803,  under  Lord  Lake,  at 
Delhi,  Agra,  and  Laswarree,  on  which  latter 
occasion  he  was  in  command  of  the  advanced 
picquets  of  the  army.  With  its  battalions- 
he  likewise  made  the  campaigns  of  1801-6,. 
and  fought  at  Deeg,  and  in  the  desperate  but 
unsuccessful  attempts  on  Bhurtpore,  in  which 
his  health  suffered  severely  from  the  priva- 
tions endured.  In  1807  he  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  1st  battalion,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  year  following '  standards  of  honour,' 
inscribed  among  other  devices  with  the  name 
'  I.Ake,'  similar  to  those  awarded  to  other  na- 
tive corps  wliich  had  served  throug'h  Lord 
Lake's  campaigns,  were  presented  to  the  16th 
native  infantry,  under  command  of  Burrell, 
at  Bwrackpore  by  Lord  Minto,  the  governor- 
general,  in  person.  Burrell  became  brevet- 
colonel  in  1814,  and  in  1817  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  8rd  brigade  of  the 

fraud  army  under  Lord  Hastings,  then  in  the 
eld  against  the  Pindarrees.  At  the  end  of 
the  campaign  he  rejoined  his  regiment,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  command-in-chief  of  all 
the  East  India  Company's  forces  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Nawab  Vizier  of  Oude.  In  1819  he 
succeeded  to  a  regiment  on  the  Bengal  esta- 
blishment, and  in  1821  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major-general  on  the  occasion  of  the 
coronation  of  George  IV.  He  remained  in 
Oude  until  1820,  when  severe  illness  sent  him 
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down  to  the  presidency.  Having  benefited  by 
the  change,  ne  -was  appointed  to  a  command 
at  Cuttack  in  1821.  Failing  health,  however, 
compelled  him  to  relinquisn  further  emploT- 
ment  and  to  seek  hia  native  climate.  He 
died  at  Netting  Hill  on  13  S^t.  1827,  in 
the  wventy-fiftn  year  of  his  age.  Of  a  placid 
diqiosition,  kindly,  even-tempered,  ana  po»- 
sessed  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
habits,  feelings,  and  prejudicee  of  the  natives, 
Burrell  had  the  gift  of  winning  die  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  Under  his  rule,  his  regiment 
is  said  to  have  been  a  model  of  g^ood  order 
in  the  field  and  in  cantonments,  and  when- 
ever volunteers  were  called  for,  as  in  the  cases 
of  the  expeditions  to  Mauritius  and  Java  and 
the  proposed  occupation  of  Macao,  the  16th 
native  infantry  was  always  ready  with  double 
or  treble  its  quota. 

[East  India  Militxry  Calendar,  voL  ii.  (1838); 
DodsweUandMiles'sUgts;  East  India  Registers; 
Oent.  Mag.  zevii.  (ii.)  640;  Rose's  Kew  Biog. 
Diet.]  H.  M.  C. 

BUKBELL,  SOPHIA,  Lakt  (1760 P- 
1802),  poetess  and  dramatist,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Charles  Raymond  of  Valentines, 
Essex  {Ladied  Mag.  1778;  Hvme  Neies,  p. 
223),  and  was  bom  about  1760.  On  18  Apnl 
1773  she  married  William  Burrell,  member 
of  parliament  for  Haslemere  [see  Bubsell, 
Sib  Whjjak],  and  came  into  possession,  it 
is  said,  of  100,000/.  A  baronetcy  was  granted 
to  her  father  in  1774,  the  year  after  her  mar- 
riage, with  remainder  to  her  husband  and  her 
male  issue  by  him.  From  1773  to  1782  Lady 
BuxreU's  pen  was  employed  on  vers  de  toeUti, 
varied  by  such  heavier  matter  as  'Comala,' 
from  Ossian,  in  1784  In  1787  her  hus- 
band's healt  h  £Euled,  and  they  retired  to  a  seat 
at  Deepdene.  Lady  Burrell  published  two 
volumes  of  collected  poems  anonymously  in 
1793;  in  1794,  the  'Thymriad'  from  Xeno- 
phon,  and  'Telemachus,'  with  her  name  at- 
tached. In  1796  Sir  WiUiam  Burrell  died, 
Lady  Burrell  having  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  by  him;  and  on  28  May  1797  she 
was  married,  at  Marylebone  Church,  by  the 
Bishop  of  KUdare  (Gent.  Mag.  Ixvii.  part  L 
484),  to  the  Rev.  William  Clay,  a  son  of 
Richard  Augustus  Clay  of  Southwell,  Not- 
tinghamshire. In  1800  Lady  Burrell  pro- 
duMd  two  tragedies.  The  first  was  '  Maxi- 
mian,'  dedicated  to  Mr.  William  Lock ;  the 
second  was  '  Theodora,'  dedicated  by  permis- 
sion to  Duchess  Oeorsnana  of  Devonshire. 
Lady  Burrell  and  Mr.  Clay  retired  to  West 
Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  where  she  died,  20  June 
1802,  aged  about  62. 

In  1814  Lady  Burrell's  tragedy  'Theo- 


dora' was  reprinted  in  'The  New  Britbh 
Theatre'  (voL  L),  a  collection  of  rejected 
dramas. 

[Biog.  Dram.  i.  7S ;  Qent.  Mag.  Izvi.  part  i. 
86,  &c.  (iDfra)  ;  Ladies'  Hag.  1778;  Home  Nevis, 

£,  228 ;  Lady  Burrell's  own  Works ;  Nichols's 
it.  Anecd.  ix.  797.]  3.  H. 

BURBEXL,  Sib  WILLIAM  (1782- 
1796),  antiquary,  third  son  of  Peter  Burrell 
of  Beckenham,  Kent,  was  bom  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street  10  Oct.  1732  {Add.  MS.  Brit. 
MuB.  6691,  fol.  60).  He  was  educated  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  whence  he 
graduated  as  LL.B.  in  1766,  and  LL.D.  in 
1760,  and  in  the  latter  year  (3  Nov.)  was 
admitted  as  an  advocate  at  Doctors'  Com- 
mons. He  practised  chiefly  in  the  admiralty- 
court,  and  there  are  in  the  possession  of  his 
grandson,  Sir  Walter  Burrell,  two  volumes  of 
hisownmanuscript  reports  of  casesdecided  in 
that  court  between  the  years  1766  and  1774. 
They  were  edited  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Marsden  in 
1885.  He  was  made  chancellor  of  Worcester 
in  1764,  and  held  the  same  office  in  the  diocese 
of  Rochester,  continuing  in  both  posts  till 
his  death,  was  elected  MJP.  for  Haslemere 
in  1 768,  and  became  a  commissioner  of  excise 
in  1774,  being  re-elected  for  Haslemere  in 
that  year.  He  was  also  F.K.S.  and  F.S.A., 
and  a  director  of  the  South  Sea  Company. 
By  his  marriage  in  1778  with  Sophia  [see 
Bttbbill,  Ladt  Sophia],  daughter  of  C!harles 
Raymond,  he  not  only  acquired  considerable 
wealth,  but  also  the  reversion  to  the  baro- 
netcy conferred  upon  his  father-in-law  in 
1774  To  this  he  succeeded  in  1789.  From 
an  early  jperiod  in  life  he  was  interested  in 
antiquarian  pursuits,  and  ultimately  con- 
centrated his  attention  iipon  the  history  of 
the  county  of  Sussex.  Nearly  every  parish 
was  {personally  visited  by  him,  and  its  re- 
cords inspected  and  partly  copied.  Drawings 
were  made  for  him  of  churches,  houses,  and 
sepulchral  monuments,  and  he  spared  no 
labour  in  tracing  the  descent  of  the  county 
families.  He  did  not  print  any  portion  of  his 
work,  but  bequeathed  the  entire  collection  to 
the  British  M\iseum  Library,  where  it  is  now 
deposited  among  the  Add.  MSS.  Burrell 
was  seized  with  paralysis  in  August  1787, 
and,  though  he  partially  recovered,  found  it 
necessary  to  resign  his  public  appointments. 
He  retired  to  Deepdene  in  Surrey,  and  there 
died  20  Jan.  1796.  He  was  buried  at  West 
Grinstead,  Sussex,  where  a  simple  monument 
to  his  memory  by  Flaxman  has  been  placed 
in  the  church. 

[Oent.  Mag.  1796;  Brit.  Mas.  Add.  1II8& 
6691  et  seq. ;  Elwes  and  Robinson's  Wntem 
Sussex,  110;  information  from  Mr.  B.  0.  Mars- 
den.] C.  J.  & 
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BUEROUGH,  CHRISTOPHER.    [See 

BOBOTOH.] 

BUEROUaH,  EDWARD  (1634-1663), 
qoaker,  waa  born  inl634  at  Underbarrow,  near 
Kendal,  and  from  an  early  age  was  so  remark- 
able for  his  gravity  and  piety  that  Howgill,  iu 
his '  Testimony '  to  him,  says  that '  grey  hairs 
ware  upon  him  when  he  was  but  a  youth,  for 
he  was  clothed  with  wisdom  from  hie  infancy.' 
Hii  parents,  who  were  people  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  neighbourhood,  were  episco- 
ptlians ;  bnt  even  as  a  lad  he  was  dissatisfied 
«ith  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Anglican 
dmrch,  and  restlessly  tried  all  the  various 
forms  of  worship  the  district  afforded.  At 
length  he  joined  the  presbyterians,  '  who 
lud,' we  are  told, '  more  that  seemed  like  life 
moos  them '  than  the  others.  Before  long 
hu  nuod  became  unsettled  again,  and  when, 
in  1652,  G^eorge  Fox  was  preaching  iu  West- 
noieland,  and  Burrough  went  to  hear  bim, 
be  Tr«s  predisposed  to  quakerism,  although  lie 
vu  one  of  a  number  of  persons  who  disputed 
irith  Fox,  and  he  was,  ns  he  allows, '  the  more 
itubbom  as  he  desired  to  defend  himself  from 
the  acknowledgment  of  error.'  He,  how- 
ever, decided  to  become  aFriend,  and,  although 
only  seventeen,  offered  himself  as  a  minister, 
ud  was  accepted.  On  account  of  this  step 
he  was  disowned  by  his  family,  who  declined 
his  0^  to  remain  with  them  as  a  hired  ser- 
Tant  Burrough  at  once  b^an  to  travel  as 
a  quaker  minister,  and  both  in  Scotland  and 
the  northern  counties  of  England  had  to  en- 
dure much  sufiering.  His  earliest  companion 
appears  to  have  been  John  Audland.  InlU58 
1^  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  (for  writ- 
ing a  letter  remonstrating  with  a  person  who 
vas  living  in  gross  licentiousness),  and  while 
in  prison  DM;uiled  his  time  by  writing  several 
tnctoteg.  from  Thomas  Camm's  account  of 
bia  &ther,  John  Camm,  we  learn  that  he  and 
BuTOUgh  were  for  some  time  fellow-travel- 
los,  and  that  in  1664  Burrough  came  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  at  once  addrc^jiic-d  himself  to 
sfKtding  Quaker  principles.  Burrough  went 
to  a  vreatluiff  match,  and  when  a  stout  fellow 
diaUenged  all  comers,  he  stepped  into  the  ring, 
bat  instead  of  wrestling  preached  against  the 
practice  of  such  games.  In  the  same  year  he 
>nd  Howgill  went  to  Bristol,  where  immedi- 
ately after  their  arrival  they  were  arrested  as 
dirtnibers  of  the  public  peace,  but  were  dia- 
cbtfged  and  directed  to  leave  the  city.  After 
a  short  time  he  returned  to  London,  and  for 
some  months  was  engraved  in  writing  contro- 
Tewial  tracts.  About  1666  he  went  to  Ire- 
land, where  he  speedily  got  into  collision  with 
the  authoritiee,  and  was  forcibly  transhipped 
to  England.    During  the  latter  part  of  this 


year  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  few  weeks  for 
refustngto  take  the  oath  of  alyuration.  John 
Bunyau,  in  his  '  GKjspel  Truths  opened^'  &&, 
misrepresented  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  Friends.  Burrough  wrot  e  a  violent  reply. 
In  1657  Bunyau  published  u  '  Vindication ' 
of  his  work,  and  a  few  mouths  later  Burrouffh 
assisted  George  Fox  to  write  a  further  reply, 
'  The  Mystery  of  the  Great  Whore  unfolded.' 
Burrough  also  brought  himself  into  notice  by 
his  addresses  to  Cromwell,  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  liis  uiifiilfiUed  promises  of  toleration. 
The  letters  are  powerfully  written,  but  their 
tone  is  neither  cordial  nor  courteous.  In  the 
following  year  (1658)  Burrough  took  part  in 
a  public  dispute  between  several  quakers  and 
a  Jesuit,  which  was  held  at  the  house  of  the 
Earl  of  Newport ;  an  amusing  account  of  this 
debate  is  to  be  found  in  Gteorge  Fox's  '  Jour- 
naL'  During  this  year  he  was  defendant  in 
a  suit  for  defamation  of  character,  brought  by 
the  vicar  of  Kingston-on-Thames.  He  de- 
murred to  a  cause  of  '  spiritual  dependency ' 
being  tried  in  a  common  law  court ;  but  the 
objection  waa  overruled,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  pay  100/.  damages.  Owing  appa- 
rently to  some  technical  flaw,  judgment  was 
not  sealed,  and  he  was  not  required  to  pay. 
Upon  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Burrough 
made  an  effort  to  obtain  some  relief  for  the 
quakers  from  his  successor,  but  Richard  seems 
to  have  been  neither  able  nor  willing  to  grant 
it.  Towards  the  end  of  1659  Burrough  felt 
'  moved '  to  visit  Dunkirk,  where  he  had  nu- 
merous disputes  with  priests  and  Jesuits,  in 
which,  according  to  quaker  authorities,  he  in- 
variably had  the  nest  of  the  argument.  While 
in  1659-60  the  puritans  of  New  England  were 
persecuting  the  Friends  with  terrib^  severity, 
Burrough  had  two  interviews  with  Charles  U, 
who  seems  to  have  had  a  genuine  regard  for 
him,  and  he  told  the  kiug  that  '  there  waa 
a  vein  of  innocent  blood  opened  in  his  do- 
minions ; '  to  which  the  king  replied, '  But  I 
will  stop  that  vein,'  and  forthwith  directed 
that  all  American  quakers  who  contravened 
the  laws  of  the  colonies  should  be  sent  to 
England  for  trial.  The  next  two  years  of 
Burrough's  life  were  uneventful,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  time  during  which  he  exerted 
himself  to  disassociate  the  quakers  from  any 
participation  in  the  rising  of  the  Fifth-mo- 
narchy men,  he  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  writing  tractates.  Inl662hewentto 
Bristol  to  assist  in  reconstructing  the  quaker 
society  there,  which  had  been  severely  injured 
by  the  foUy  of  Naylor  and  the  persecution  of 
adversaries ;  but  he  had  only  oeen  there  a 
very  brief  time  when  he  called  the  Friends  to- 
gether, and  took  a  solemn  leave  of  them,  say- 
ing he  should  never  see  them  again,  for  he 
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'  was  going  to  lay  down  his  life  in  Loudon  for 
the  gospel,  and  to  suffer  among  the  Friends  at 
that  place.'  Unhappily  this  foreboding  proved 
only  too  true.  He  was  arrested  at  a  meeting, 
and  violently  dragged  through  the  streets  to 
Newgate,  to  which  prison  he  was  conunitted 
for  the  offence  of  holding  an  illegal  meeting. 
At  the  subsequent  trial  he  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  heavy  fine,  and,  being  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  comply,  he  was  directed  to  be  kept 
a  '  close '  prisoner.  He  was  thrust  into  the 
felons'  dungeon,  which  was  so  crowded  that 
some  of  the  prisoners  died  from  suffocation, 
while  the  remainder  became  seriously  ill. 
Burrough  was  one  of  those  who  sickened. 
The  Friends  procured  an  order  for  his  libera- 
tion fi:t>m  Charles  II,  but,  on  one  pretence  or 
another,  the  citr  audiorities  evaded  comply- 
ing with  it,  andf  Burrough  died  in  Newgate 
on  14  Feb.  1662-8  (Eixwoon's  Autob.)  He 
was  buried  in  the  burial-ground,  Bunhill 
Fields.  In  his  '  Testimony  Howgill  says  of 
Burrough  that '  in  his  natural  disposition  he 
was  bold  and  manly,  dexterous  and  fervent, 
and  what  he  took  in  hand  he  did  it  with  his 
miffht,  loving,  kind,  and  courteous,  merciful 
and  flexible,  and  easy  to  be  entreated  ; '  and, 
without  making  too  much  allowance  for  the 
partiality  of  a  lifelong  friend,  this  seems  to  be 
a  fair  summary  of  his  character.  Burrough's 
works  exceed  ninety  in  number,  but  they  are 
usually  very  brief.  For  a  long  time  his  writ- 
ings were  held  in  high  esteem  Dv  the  quakeis, 
but  of  late  years  they  have  fallen  out  of  no- 
tice. What  he  had  to  say  is  both  more  con- 
cisely stated  and  more  thoughtful  than  was 
usually  the  case  with  early  quaker  authors, 
and  this  in  great  measure  arose  from  the  fisu;t 
that  he  was  a  fairly  educated  man ;  but  much 
of  his  writing  is  spoUt  by  a  bitter  controvei> 
sial  spirit,  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
exhibited  either  in  his  life  or  his  sermons. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most 
important  of  his  works :  1.  '  A  Warning  from 
the  Lord  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Underbarrow, 
and  so  to  all  the  Inhabitants  in  England,' 
1654.    2.  '  A  Trumpet  of  the  Lord  sounded 
out  of  Sion,  which  sounds  forth  the  Contro- 
versies of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  gives  a  cer- 
tain sound  in  the  cases  of  all  Nations,*  1666. 
3.  '  A  Description  of  the  State  and  Condition 
of  all  Mankinds  upon  the  Face  of  the  Whole 
Earth,'  1666.    4.  'The  True  Faith  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peace  contended  for  in  the  Spirit  ! 
of  Meekness,'  &c.,  1666.    6.  <  A  Measure  of  j 
the  Times,  and  a  full  and  clear  Description 
of  the  Signes  of  the  Times  and  of  the  Chang- 
ing of  the  Times,'  &c.,  1657.    6.   '  TruSi  ' 
(the  Strongest  of  all)  witnessed  forth  in  the  '■ 
Spirit  of  Truth  against  all  Deceit,'  &&,  1667.  ' 
7.  '  Many  Strong  Reasons  confounded  which 


would  hinder  any  Seasonable  Man  from  be- 
coming a  Quaker,'  1667.  8.  '  A  Declaration 
to  all  the  World  of  our  Faith,  and  what  we 
believe,'  1667.  9.  'A  Standard  lifted  up, 
and  an  Ensigne  held  forth  to  all  Nations, 
&c.,  1658.  10.  'The  True  State  of  Christi- 
anity truly  described  and  also  disaver'd  unto 
all  People,'  1658.  11.  'A  Visitation  and 
Warning  proclaimed,  and  nn  Alarm  sounded 
in  the  Pope's  Borders,  in  the  Name  and  Au- 
thority of  the  Lord  Almighty  and  the  Lamb,' 
&c.,  1669.  12.  '  Good  (S}unsel  and  Advice 
rwected  by  Disobedient  Men^  and  the  Dayee 
01  Oliver  Cromwell's  Visitation  passed  over, 
and  also  of  Richard  Cromwell  his  Son,  late 
Protector  of  these  Nations '  (part  by  G«oige 
Fox),  1669.  13.  '  A  Testimony  concerning 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (so  called),' 
1660.  14.  'A  Presentation  of  Wholesome 
Informations  unto  the  King  of  England,'  &c., 

1660.  16.  'The  Everlasting  Gospel  of  Re- 
pentance and  Remission  of  Sins,'  &c.,  no  date. 
16.  *  A  Declaration  of  the  Sad  and  Great 
Persecutions  and  Martyrdom  of  the  People  of 
Qod,  called  Quakers,  in  New  England,  for  the 
Worshipping  of  God,' 1660.  17.  'A  Just  and 
Righteous  Plea,  presented  unto  the  King  of 
England  and  his  Council,' &c.,1661.  18. 'Per- 
secution impeached  as  a  Traytor  against  God, 
His  Laws  and  GJovemment,'  &o.,  1061 .  1 9. '  A 
Discovery  of  Divine  Mysteries,  wherein  is 
unfolded  Secret  Things  of  the  Elingdom  of 
God,'  1661.  20.  '  Antichrist's  Government 
justly  detected  of  Unrighteousness,  Injustice, 
Unreasonableness,  Oppression,  and  Cruelty 
tliroughout  the  Kingdomes  of  this  World",' 

1661.  21. 'The  Case  of  the  People  called  Qua- 
kers (once  more)  stated  and  published  to  the 
World,'  &c.,  no  date.  22.  « A  True  Descrip- 
tion of  my  Manner  of  Ijife,  of  what  I  have 
been  in  my  Profession  of  Religion,'  &c.,  1603. 
In  1672  the  most  important  of  Burrough's 
writings  were  published  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Memorable  Works  of  a  Son  of  Thunder 
and  Consolation,  namely,  that  True  Prophet 
and  Faithful  Servant  or  God  and  Su&rer  for 
the  Testimony  of  Jesus,  Edward  Bum>ugh,'&c. 

[Brief  biographies  of  Burrough  are  to  be  found 
in  Tuke's  Biographical  Notices  of  Members  aithe 
Society  of  Friends,  vol.  ii.,  and  in  vol  ii.  of  the 
Friends'  LibraivCW.  &T.  Evans,  Philadelphia), 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  interesting  infur- 
matioD  may  be  gleaned  from  the  SwnrthmoM 
MSB.  preserved  at  Devonshire  House,  Bishops- 
gate.]  A.  C.  B. 

BURBOUQH,  SiB  JAMES  (1691-1764), 
amateur  architect,  son  of  James  Burrough, 
M.D.,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  was 
bom  on  1  Sept.  1691.  Having  been  educated 
at  the  grammar  school  at  Bury  for  eight  years, 
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he  entered  Gh>nTille  and  Cains  College,  Cam- 
bridge, at  Michaebnas,  1708,  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1711,  and  to  that  of  M.A. 
in  1716.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  eequlre 
bedells inl727,re8igningth6 post  in  1749,  fel- 
low of  his  college  (on  Mrs.  Frankland's  foun- 
dstion)  in  1788,  and  master  in  1754  (27  Feb.), 
IB  office  which  he  held  until  his  death, 
7  Aug.  1764.   He  was  vice-chancellor  in  1759. 

He  was  an  amateur  architect  of  some  skill, 
md  considerable  reputation  in  the  university, 
whore  he  used  his  mfluence  to  introduce  the 
dustcal  style  which  had  then  become  fashion- 
able. In  1721  he  was  added  to  a  syndicate 
whidi  had  been  appointed  two  years  before 
to  build  a  new  senate  house ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  submitted  a  '  Flan  of  the  In- 
tends Publick  Buildings,'  as  the  minute- 
bode  of  the  syndics  records,  which  James 
Gibbs,  the  well-known  architect,  who  had 
beoi  consulted,  was  requested  to  '  take  with 
lum  to  London,  and  make  what  improve- 
motft  be  shall  think  necessary  upon  it.'  As 
Oibhi  was  undoubtedly  the  architect  of  the 
existing  building,  for  the  design  is  engraved 
in  his  [^lished  work,  Burrough's  share  in 
it  was  mot^Ayr  confined  to  general  sugges- 
tions of  style  and  arrangement.  Tradition, 
however,  has  called  him  the  architect.  The 
works  which  are  unquestionably  his  are: 
the  cupola  over  the  combination  room  at  his 
own  college  (1728);  the  transformation  of 
the  hall  of  Queens'  College  into  an  Italian 
chamber  (1 732),  for  whichne  received  twenty- 
fire  guineas ;  the  '  beeutification '  of  Emma- 
nuel College  chapel  (1735) ;  the  new  building 
at  Feterhouse  (1736),  for  which  he  received 
a02.  and  a  piece  of  plate ;  the  facing  with 
>t(Hie,  in  a  clajasical  style,  of  the  quadrangle 
of  Trinity  Hall  (1742-5),  with  the  internal 
fittings  of  the  hall ;  a  design,  engraved  1745, 
and  signed  '  James  Bui-rough,  architect,'  for 
rebnildmg  I  he  library  and  master's  lodge  at  the 
same  college ;  the  doctors'  gallery  in  Great  St. 
Mary's  Church,  and  the  facing  of  the  second 
court  of  his  own  college,  in  the  style  employed 
at  Trinity  Hall  (1751)  ;  a  similar  treatment 
of  the  court  of  Feterhouse  (1754)  ;  and  the 
new  chapel  of  Clare  Hall  (1763).  This  ktter 
work,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  complete, 
•nd  it  was  carried  out  by  James  Essex.  Be- 
sides these  works,  he  was  consulted  about 
most  of  the  changes,  great  and  small,  that 
were  being  effected  in  Cambridge,  and  even 
in  the  county,  for  in  1757  he  gave  advice 
reelecting  a  new  bridge  at  Wisl«ach. 

In  1752  he  gave  a  design  (afterwards  en- 
graTed)  for  the  new  east  room  and  facade  of 
the  library,  which  adjoins  the  senate  house. 
Tlus  design  possesses  both  beauty  and  con- 
noienca;  but  it  was  set  aside  (in  1764)  in 


favour  of  one  by  Stephen  Wright.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  chancellor  (n  the  uni- 
versity, procured  Burrough  the  honour  of 
knighthood  in  November  1769.  He  died  in 
1764. 

He  was  F.S.A.,  and  a  great  collector  of 
pictures,  prints,  and  medals.  In  private  life 
he  was  much  esteemed,  and  his  contempo- 
raries speak  of  him  with  affection  and  respect. 
He  was  buried  in  the  antechapel  of  his  col- 
lege. There  is  a  good  portrait  of  him  in  the 
master's  lodge. 

[Register  of  Gonville  and  Cains  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Cole's  MSS.  xixi.  (Add.  MS.  Brit.  Mas. 
6832) ;  Willis's  Architectural  History  of  Cam- 
bridge, iii.  636-40,  and  Index;  Watson's  History 
of  Wisbeach,  282.]  J.  W.  C. 

BURROUGH,  Sib  JAMES  (1750-1889), 
judge,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  .Tohn  Burrough 
of  Abbots-Anne,  Hampshire,  was  bom  in 
1750.  Entering  the  Inner  'Temple  in  Fe- 
bruary 1768,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  by  that 
society  in  November  1773,  but  was  not  elected 
a  bencher  until  1808.  He  joined  the  western 
circuit,  and  after  many  years'  practice  was 
in  17^  appointed  a  commissioner  of  bank- 
ruptcy, in  1794  deputy-recorder  of  Sahsbu^, 
and  afterwards  recorder  of  Portsmouth,  la 
May  1816,  being  then  sixty-six  years  of  age, 
he  was  raised  to  the  bench  of  the  common 

Eleas,  and  received  the  customary  knight- 
cod,  a  promotion  he  owed  to  the  steady 
friendship  of  Lord  Eldon.  In  that  court  he 
sat  until  the  end  of  1829,  when  increasing 
infirmities  obliged  him  to  retire.  He  sur- 
vived nearly  ten  years,  and,  dyingon25  March 
1839,  was  buried  in  the  Temple  Church.  His 
daughter  Anne,  his  only  surviving  child, 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the 
church  of  Laverstock,  Wiltshire,  in  which 
county  and  in  Hampshire  he  possessed  con- 
siderable property. 

[Foas's  Judges,  ix.  13-14;  Lord  Campbell's 
Chief  Justices,  iii.  286 ;  Law  Mag.  iii.  299-300.] 

G.  G. 

BURROUGH,  STEPHEN.  [See  Bo- 
no ttgh.] 

BURROUGH,  WILLIAM.     [See  Bo- 

KOUQH.] 

BURROUGHES  or  BURROUGHS, 

JEREMIAH  (1699-1646),  congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  1599,  and  educated  at 
Emmanuel  CoUege,  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
admitted  pensioner  in  1617,  and  graduated 
M.A.  in  1624.  He  left  the  university  on  ac- 
count of  his  nonconformity,  and  assisted  Ed'^ 
mund  Oalamy  [q.  v.]  as  minister  at  Bury  St. 
j  Edmunds.  On  21  April  1631  Burroughes 
was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Tivet^all, 
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Norfolk.  He  was  suspended  for  not  observing 
Bishop  Wren's  injunctions  of  1686,  and  espe- 
daUy  for  not  reading  the  '  Book  of  Sports.' 
He  round  hospitality  for  some  months  under 
the  roof  cf  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  offered  40/.  to  the  bishop's  chancellor 
to  take  off  his  suspension ;  but  he  was  accused 
of  seditious  speeches  against  the  Scottish  war, 
and  was  deprived.  He  did  not,  as  is  often 
said,  hurry  out  of  the  country  for  fear  of  his 
life.  He  had  offers  of  livings  '  from  divers 
noble  friends,'  but  in  1637  removed  to  Rot- 
terdam, to  become  'teacher'  of  the  English 
congregational  church  there.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1641,  and  became  preacher  at 
Stepney  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
later  in  the  day  at  Cripplegate.  Hugh  Peters, 
who  had  been  a  predecessor  of  Burroughes  at 
Rotterdam,  called  him  the  'morning  star,' 
and  William  Greenhill  the  '  evening  star'  of 
Stepney.  In  the  ordinance  of  12  June  1648, 
calLng  an  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster, 
Burroughes  appears  in  the  list  of  divines.  He 
was  one  of  the  seven  '  dissenting  brethren ' 
whose  views  of  church  government  were  con- 
gregational, in  opposition  to  the  presbyterian- 
ism  of  the  majority,  and  was  one  of  the  five 
who  in  1644  presented  to  parliament  the 
'  Apologetical  Narration,'  the  first  manifesto 
of  their  principles.  On  6  Nov.  1645  he  was 
placed  on  the  (second)  committee  of  accom- 
modation ;  and  at  its  last  meeting,  9  March 
1646,  he  declared  in  the  name  of  independents 
that  they  would  not  concede  to  the  preaby- 
terian  '  classes '  the  coercive  power  claimed 
for  them,  but  would  either '  suffer '  or  emigrate. 
Burroughes  was  moderate  in  his  public  action. 
He  never  attempted  to  form  a  'gathered 
church'  or  congregation  of  independents 
drawn  from  various  parishes,  nor  did  he  hold 
any  benefice  after  his  return  from  Holland^ 
contenting  himself  with  his  morning  and 
evening  lecturesiiips.  Baxter  said  that  if  all 
the  independents  had  been  like  Burroughes, 
all  the  episcopalians  like  Ussher,  and  all  the 
Presbyterians  like  Stephen  Marshall,  'the 
breaches  of  the  church  would  soon  have  been 
healed.'  Samuel  Bury  [q.  v.]  quotes  with  ap- 
proval the  motto  on  his  study  door:  '  Opinio- 
nura  varietas  et  opinantium  unitas  non  simt 
acvarara.'  His  chief  opponents  were  Thomas 
Edwards  of  the '  Gangraena '  and  John  Vicars. 
Burroughes  died  before  the  assembly  had 
finished  its  confession  of  faith.  The  date 
usually  given  of  his  death  is  14  Nov.,  but 
Browne  quotes  fi-om  the '  Perfect  Occurrences' 
for  18  Nov.  1646:  'This  day  Mr.  Burrows, 
the  minister,  a  godly  reverenol  man,  died.  It 
seems  he  had  a  bruise  by  a  fall  from  a  horse 
some  fortnight  since;  ne  fell  into  a  fever, 
and  of  that  fever  died,  and  is  by  many  godly 


people  much  lamented.'  lie  left  a  widow. 
His  portrait  is  engraved  by  Cross.  According 
to  this  engraving,  on  1  June  1646  he  was 
'  setatis  suse  46,'  which  would  give  at  earliest 
1601,  and  not  1699,  as  the  year  of  his  birth. 
He  published:  1.  'An  Exposition  with 
practical  Observations  on  the  Prophesie  of 
Hosea,'  1643-60-62-67,  4  vols.  4to.  2.  'The 
Glorious  Name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  opened,' 
1648,  4to  (two  sermons  from  Is.  xlvij.  4,  at 
St.  Michael's,  Oomhill,  vindicating  the  resort 
to  arms ;  as  postscript  is  'A  briefe  Answer'  to 
I  'The  Resolving  of  Conscience,'  &c.,  1642, 4to, 
by  Henry  Fern,  D.D.)  3.  'A  Vindication  of 
Mr.  Burroughs  agninst  Mr.  Edwards  hisfoale 
I  Aspersions  m  his  spreading  Gangmna  .  .  . 
I  concluding  with  a  mief  Declaration  what  the 
I  Independents  would  have,'  1640,  4to  (Ed- 
I  wards  had  written  against  the  '  Ajxilogetical 
I  Narration '  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
'  mons  in  1644).  4. '  Irenicum ;  to  the  Lovers  of 
Truth  and  Peace,  concerning  the  causes  and 
evils  of  Heart  Divisions,'  1646, 4to ;  another 
[  edition,  1668,  4to  (the  'Irenicum'  is  often 
referred  to  by  the  running  title  '  Heart  Di- 
visions opened '),  and  smgle  sermons.  Pos- 
,  thumous  were :  6.  '  The  Rare  Jewel  of 
Christian  Contentment,'  1648, 4to;  with  new 
title-page,  1649 ;  other  editions  1660, 1666, 
1677,  all  4to ;  reprinted  in  Ward's  '  Library 
of  Standard  Divmity,'  vol.  iv.  6.  '  Glospel- 
worship,'  1648,  4to ;  another  edition  1660, 
4to.  7.  '  GoBpel-ConversHtion,'  1648,  4to; 
other  editions  1660,  4to,  1663,  4to  (Noe.  6, 
7,  8  form  a  series  of  3  vols,  of  Biirrouf^es's 
works,  edited  by  seven  leading  congrega- 
tional ministers).  8.  'The  Generation  of 
Quakers,'  Camb.  1648, 12mo  (not  included  in 
Smith's  'Biblioth.  Anti-Quakeriana,'  1873). 
9. '  Moses  He's  Self-Deny  all,'  1849, 8vo  (trea- 
tise on  Heb.  xi.  24).  10.  '  Moses  his  Choice,' 
1660, 4to  (Brook  assigns  this  to  1641;  it  is  a 
continuation  of  the  foregoing,  being  a  treatise 
oil  Heb.  xi.  26, 26).  11. '  The  Evil  of  Evils ; 
or  the  exceeding  Sinfulness  of  Sin,'  1664, 4to. 
12.  'The  Saint's  Treasury,  bein?  the  sub- 
stance of  several  Sermons,'  1664  (Brook) ; 
another  edition  1666,  4to.  13.  '  Three  Trea- 
tises,'1656, 4to.  14.  '  Earthly  Mindedness. . . 
and  Walking  with  God,'  1656, 4to.  15. '  Gospel 
Reconciliation,'  1667,  4to.  16. '  Four  Books 
on  Matt,  xi.'  1669,  4to.  17.  'The  Saint's 
Happinesse,' 1660,  4to.  18. 'A  Treatise  of 
the  £xcellen<r[  of  Holy  Courage  in  Evil 
Times,'  1661  (Brook) ;  nnother  edition,  1662, 
4to.  19.  '  The  Difference  between  the  Spots 
of  the  Godly  and  of  the  Wicked,'  1668,  8vo. 
20.  'Gospel  Remission,'  1668,  4to;  another 
edition  1674,  4to.  21. '  Gospel  Fear ;  or  the 
Heart  trembling  at  the  Wom  of  God,'  1674, 
8vo.    33.  '  Jerusalem's  Glory  .  ,  .  the  New 
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Testament  Ohuich  in  the  latter  days,'  1675, 
8to.  2S.  '  Four  usefol  Discourses  and  Ser- 
mons,' 1676, 4to.  This  list,  based  on  Watt's, 
is  probably  incomplete ;  most  of  the  items 
have  been  verified. 

[ApoL  Narr.  1644 ;  Beasona  of  the  Dissenting 
Bi^ren,  &c  1648 ;  Buiy's  Funeral  Sermon  for 
f^ir&x,  1702;  Neal'a  Hist,  of  the  Paritans, 
Dub.  1759,  iii.  242,  295 ;  Brook's  Lives  of  the 
Fohtans,  1813,  iii.  18  sq.;  Browne's  Hist.  ofCon- 
gregaUonalism  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  1877,  pp. 
69,87,  116;  Miteht-ll's  Westminster  Assembly, 
1883,  pp.  16, 192  sq. ;  information  from  Dr.  Phear, 
Uaster  of  Emmanuel  College,  Oambridge.] 

A-G-. 

BTTRROnaHS,  SiB  JOHN  (d.  1648), 
Garter  king  of  arms.    [See  Bobottqh.] 

BUBBOUQHS,  JOSEPH  (1685-1761), 
laptist  minister,  was  bom  in  London,  1  Jan. 
1685,  of  wealthy  parents,  his  father  being 
Humphreys  Burroughs.  He  was  educated 
nnder  Bev.  John  Kerr,  M.D.  (a  pupil  of 
Tlonias  Doolittle),  at  Higbgate,  where  he 
was  dasft-fellow  with  John  Ward,  aften- 
mrds  Oreaham  professor  of  rhetoric ;  and 
at  the  nnirersity  of  Leyden.  In  1714  he 
leeeived  a  call  to  be  co-pastor  with  lUchaid 
Allen  at  the  Barbican.  He  declined  the  call 
to  the  pastorate,  but  undertook  to  act  as 
preacher,  and  on  Allen's  death  he  became 
MgtoT.  He  was  ordained  1  May  1717.  John 
Gale,  and  anbsequentlr  the  iamous  James 
Foster,  became  his  colleagues.  His  views 
of  believers'  baptism  were  sufficiently  strict 
to  place  him  with  the  party  of  close  com- 
munion; but  his  general  sentiments  were 
not  those  of  a  narrow  man.  He  was  a  non- 
subscriber  at  Baiters'  Hall  in  1719.  He 
allowed  Emlyn,  the  unitarian,  to  occupy  his 
pulpit.  His  studies  abroad  had  given  him  faci- 
Uty  in  speaking  and  preaching  m  French ;  and 
in  1784  he  preached  in  Latin  to  the  ministers 
of  the  three  denominations  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  Dr.  Williams's  library,  then  at 
Bedcross  Street.  This  discourse  is  printed 
in  his  volume  of  sermons.  He  died  23  Nov. 
1761.  His  publications  were:  1. 'A  Sermon 
occasioned  by  a  total  Ecli^e  of  the  Sun, 
22  April,'  1716,  8vo.  2.  'Funeral  Sermon 
for  Rev.  John  Gale,'  1722,  8vo.  3.  •  Sermon 
at  Ordination  of  Deacons,  16  July,'  1780, 8vo. 
4.  'Sermons  preached  before  the  Societies 
for  the  Beformation  of  Manners,'  1781,  8vo. 
6.  •  Sermon  on  the  Popish  Doctrine  of  Anri- 
cuenlar  Confession  and  Plenary  Absolution,' 
1735, 8vo  (contained  in  '  Seventeen  Sermons 
against  Popery,  preached  at  Salters'  Hall, 
1785, 8vo,  p.  867).  6.  '  A  View  of  Popery 
taken  from  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV,'  1786, 
8vo ;  2nd  ed.  1787, 8vo.    7. '  Sermons,'  1741, 


8vo.  8.  '  Two  Discourses  relating  to  Posi- 
tive Institutions,'  1742,  8to.  9. '  A  Defence ' 
of  the  last  piece,  1748,  8vo.  10.  'Funeral 
Sermon  for  Rev.  John  Weatherly,'  1752, 8vo. 
11.  '  Funeral  Sermon  for  Rev.  Isaac  Eim- 
ber,'  1766,  8vo.  Noble  says  he  edited  the 
eight  'Occasional  Sermons,'  1733,  8to,  of 
his  brother  James,  who  was  trained  for  the 
ministry  under  the  Rev.  John  Jennings  at 
Kibworth,  and  died  young.  He  edited  also 
the  posthumons  sermons  of  Joseph  Morris, 
baptist  minister  at  Qlasahouse  Yard,  prefix- 
ing a  memoir,  1758,  8vo. 

[Funeral  Sermon  by  Daniel  Noble,  1761 ; 
Cro8by|8  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Bnptists,  1740,  iv. 
183;  Wilson's  MSS.  in  Dr.  Williams's  Library.] 

AG. 

BURROW,  EDWARD  JOHN  (1786- 
1861),  divine  and  miscellaneous  writer,  a 
member  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge, 
{fradosted  B.A.  m  1806  and  M.A.  in  1808,  was 
mcorporated  a  member  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  took  the  degrees  of  B.D.  and 
D.D.  in  1820.  He  was  incumbent  of  Bemp- 
ton,  Yorkshire,  1810-16,  and  minister  of  a 
chapel  of  ease  at  Hampstead  1816-28.  He 
then  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Tomline, 
bishop  of  Winchester.  In  July  1827  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  principal  of  a  college  and 
school  at  Mount  Radford,  Exeter,  and  ent«red 
on  his  duties  on  29  Sept.  In  consequence  of 
disputes  with  the  proprietors  he  resigned  or 
was  dismissed  from  this  office  (the  immediate 
cause  of  his  leaving  depends  on  the  rights  of 
the  case)  in  the  following  Jannary.  £i  1886 
he  went  out  to  Gibraltar  as  civil  chaplain, 
and  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Gibraltar 
in  1842.  Having  remained  there  until  his 
health  became  feeble,  he  then  returned  to 
England  and  resided  at  Lvme  and  other 
places  on  the  south  coast.  He  died  at  Honi- 
ton  on  8  Aug.  1861.  He  was  afeUow  of  the 
Royal  and  other  learned  societies.  He  pub- 
lished: 1.  'Elements  of  Conchology,' 1816. 
2.  'The  Elgin  Marbles,'  with  lO  plates 
drawn  and  etched  1^  himself,  one  part  all 
published,  1817,  1887.  3.  'A  Letter  .  .  . 
to  W.  Marsh  ...  on  the  nattire  ...  of 
certain  principles  .  .  .  falsely  denominated 
IGvangelical,'  1819,  which  reached  a  third 
edition  the  same  year.  4.  '  A  Second  Letter,' 
1819,  two  editions.  6.  '  A  Summary  of 
Christian  Faith  and  Practice,'  8  vols.  1822. 
6.  '  Questions  on  Memorial  Scnpture  Copies,' 
1829,  8rd  edition  1864.  7.  '  Hours  of  De- 
votion,' translated  from  the  German  of 
Zschokke,  1830.  8.  '  School  Companion  to 
the  Bible,'  1831,  reissued  with  5  in  1864. 

[dent.  Mag.  ccxi.  1861,  pt.  ii.  382  ;  A  State- 
ment of  the  manner  in  which  .  .  .  E.  J.  B. 
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became  connected  with  Monnt  Badford,  and  of 
.  .  .  biaremoval,  Exeter,  1828;  British  Museum 
Library  Catalogue.]  W.  H. 

BURBOW,  SiE  JAMES  (1701-1782), 
legal  reporter,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Barrow 
of  Cli^ham,  Surrey,  and  was  bom  on  28  Nov. 
1701.  In  1783,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
he  obtained  the  poet  of  master  of  the  crown 
office  and  retained  it  until  Ms  death.  In 
1725  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  was  elected  a  bencher  in  1754,  be- 
came reader  in  1764,  and  treasurer  in  1765. 
He  was  elected  F.S.A.  in  April  1741,  and 
FJtS.  in  April  1737,  and  suDsequently  be- 
came honorary  member  of  the  »oci6tl  des 
Antiquitis  at  Cassel.  For  two  short  periods 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  (the  first  lasting  from  Sep- 
tember to  November  1768,  the  second  ftom 
July  to  November  1772),  and  when  the  so- 
ciety presented  an  address  to  the  king  on 
10  Aug.  1778  Burrow  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  was  the  owner  of  Star- 
borough  Castle  in  the  parish  of  Lingfleld, 
Surrey,  and  he  died  there  on  6  Nov.  1782, 
being  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Liiuffield 
Church.  His  epitaph,  with  unusual  mtnk- 
ness,  sums  up  his  virtues  in  the  phrase : '  The 
convivial  character  was  what  he  chiefly 
affected,  and  it  was  his  constant  wish  to  be 
easy  and  chearful  himself  and  to  see  others 
in  a  like  disposition.'  A  portrait  by  Vanloo 
of  Burrow  was  presented  by  him  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  hangs  in  the  meeting-room.  A 
whole-length  print  of  him  in  his  official  dress 
was  engraved  Dy  James  Basire  in  1780  from 
a  puntmg  by  Arthur  De\i8. 

Burrow's  merits  as  a  law  reporter  have 
been  universally  acknowledged.  His  collec- 
tion of '  Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  deter- 
mined in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  during 
the  time  of  Lord  Mansfield^  presiding'  was 
published  in  1756-72,  the  fourth  edition  ap- 
pearing in  five  volumes  in  1790.  The  first 
volume  of  his  '  Reports  of  Cases  adjudged  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  since  the  death 
of  Lord  Raymond '  came  out  in  1766,  and 
the  last — ^theie  were  five  in  all — was  issued 
in  1780.  In  1773  he  turned  aside  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  friends  to  publish  separately,  in 
anticipation  of  its  inclusion  in  his  general 
volume  of  '  Reports,'  his  '  lucid  and  valu- 
able '  narrative  of '  liie  question  concerning 
literary  property  determined  by  the  court  of 
king's  bench.  20  April  1769,  in  the  cause 
between  Andrew  Millar  and  Robert  Taylor,' 
a  question  which  dealt  with  the  much-vexed 
point  of  the  copyright  of  books.  '  The  Deci- 
sions of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  upon 
Settlement  Cases  from  the  death  of  Lord 


Raymond,  March  1782,'  were  oluronicled  by 
him  in  two  volumes  in  1768,  to  the  second 
of  which  was  added  a  tract  entitled  '  A  few 
Thoughts  upon  Pointing,'  and  a  second  con- 
tinuation, bringing  the  decisions  down  to 
Michaelmss  sessions  1776,  was  edited  by  him 
in  that  year.  His  tract  on  pointing  was 
struck  off  with  a  separate  title-page  in  1768, 
and  was  reprinted  in  an  enla  rged  and  improved 
form  in  1771.  Burrow  was  the  author,  under 
the  thin  disguise  of  A  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of 
a  pamphlet  called  'A  iew  Anecdotes  and 
Observations  relating  to  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  his  Family  ...  to  rectify  several  errors 
...  by  Nicolaus  Commenus  Papadopoli  in 
his  "  Ilistoria  Gymnasii  Patavini," '  1763 ; 

I  and  Watt  attributes  to  him  a  tract  entitled 
'  Serious  Reflections  on  the  Present  State  of 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Affairs.    With  pro- 

I  posals  for  a  new  Lottery,'  1767.  Five  papers 

'  on  earthquakes  were  contributed  by  him  to 

,  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.' 

'  [Thomson's  Boyal  Society,  p.  13;  Weld's 
I  Royal  Society,  iL  4&.S,  66 ;  G«nt.  Mag.  (No- 
vember 1782),  p.  6SI ;  Manning  and  Bray's 
Surrey,  ii.  346-7,  369;  Nichols's  lUostratioiis 
of  Literature,  i.  138 ;  Nichols's  Literary  Aneo- 
dotes,  iii.  177-3 ;  Ibstera  of  Bench  of  Inner 
Temple  (18S3),  p.  76.]  W.  P.  C. 

BITRBOW,  REUBEN  (1747-1792),  ma- 
thematician, was  bom  SO  Dec.  1747,  at  Uo- 
berley,  near  Shad  well,  Leeds.  His  father,  a 
small  farmer,  gave  him  some  schooling,  occa- 
sionally interrupted  by  labour  on  the  farm. 
He  showed  a  taste  for  mathematics,  and  after 
some  instruction  from  a  schoolmaster  at 
Leeds,  named  Crooks,  obtained  a  clerkship 
in  the  office  of  a  London  merchant.  He 
went  thither  on  footinl705,8pendlngl«.  10<f. 
by  the  way.  A  year  later  he  became  usher 
in  a  school  of  B.  Webb,  the  'celebrated 
writing-master.'  He  next  set  up  as  school- 
master on  his  own  account  at  Portsmouth, 
and,  after  giving  up  this  place  in  1770  to 
become  engineer  to  a  projected  expedition 
to  Borneo,  was  appointed  assistant  to  Mag- 
kelyne,  then  astronomei^royal,  at  Ghreen- 
wich.  Two  years  afterwards  he  married 
Anne  Purvis,  daughter  of  a  poulterer  in 
Leadenhall  Sti-eet,  and  started  a  school  at 
Greenwich.  In  1774  he  helped  Maskelyue 
in  his  observations  upon  Schehallion,  for  the 
determination  of  the  earth's  attraction.  He 
complained  that  his  services  were  insuffi- 
ciently recognised.  Soon  afterwards,  how- 
ever,ne  was  appointed '  mathematical  teacher 
in  the  drawing-room  at  the  Tower,'  where 
there  was  then  a  training  school  for  artillery 
officers,  afterwards  merged  in  the  Woolwi<^ 
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■oademy.  His  aalarv  was  100/.  a  year.  Here 
be  beeaime  «dhor  at  the  '  Ladies  and  GtoUe- 
Hien'*  Diary,  or  Boyal  Almanack.'  It  was 
gtarted  by  oat  Thomas  C«uman,  in  oppositieB 
to  the '  lAdiea'  Diary,'  published  by  tiie  Sta- 
tioners' ComiAny  and  edited  by  Charles  Hut- 
tonfq.  T.]  The  company  claimed  a  monopoly 
of  almanacks,  but  their  claim  was  disallowed 
by  the  court  of  common  pleas,  on  their 
bringing'  an  action  against  Caman,  who  pub- 
liriied  the  first  flumoer  of  his  diary  in  De- 
cember 1776.  It  continued  till  1786,  the 
■wati  '  Gtentlsmen '  being  dropped  after  1780. 
Part  of  it  was  devotM  to  mathematical 
problems  by  Burrow  and  various  oontribu- 
ton,  indnding  a  'Samuel  Rogers'  ^who 
may  poesibly,  though  very  improbably,  nave 
beoi  dw  poet,  b.  1763).  Burrow  quarrelled 
wi&  his  rival,  Huttou.  He  eked  out  his 
firing  by  taking  private  pupils,  and  did  a 
linieircvk  for  pablishers ;  but  his  fhmily  was 
inenaaiiig,  and  in  1782  he  accepted  an  ap- 
pwMitent  in  India,  procoied  by  his  patron, 
Otdooel  Henry  Wataon,  tOt  main'  years  chief 
mgineer  in  Bengal.  He  claimed  indignant^ 
but  fMtleesly  to  be  paid  for  extra  work  in  a 
inrvsy  of  the  coast  ftom  Essex  to  Sussex 
ynA  a  puty  of  ^npik  in  1777,  and  sailed 
(October  1782)  m  a  fleet  commanded  by 
Admiral  Howe.  Soon  after  reachinglndia 
he  wrote  an  interesting  letter  to  Warren 
HutiagB  (Add.  MS.  89159,  f.  876).  He  says 
Aat  be  'mshee  to  make  money  m  order  to 
have  kisme  for  further  research.  He  has 
bsao  interested  in  the  ancient  geometry,  as  he 
has  proved  by  his  book  on  Apollonius  (see 
bdow),  and  is  curious  to  investigate  the 
natihranatiisal  treatises  in  the  ancient  EQndoo 
lod  oth^  oriental  literature.  He  asks  for 
Hartings's  enconragemMit ;  and  other  letters 
ad  papers  show  that  he  pursued  these  in- 
qairiea,  having  leamt  Sanskrit  for  the  pur- 
{Kwe,  and  collected  many  Sanskrit  and  Per- 
un  mamiaeripta  (Koiit  tmd  Queriet,  Snd 
aer.  x.  809).  He  was  appointed  mathemati- 
ed  teacher  of  the  engineevs'  corps,  and  after- 
wards had  aome  m^oyment  in  connection 
vith  a  proposed  trigonometrical  survey  of 
BengaL  A  '  Sboit  Account  of  the  late  Mr. 
BdRow**  Measurement  of  a  Degree  of  Longi- 
tode  and  another  of  Latitude  near  the  tropic 
ia  Bem^ '  was  published  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Dalfay  m  1796.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
BwrnbetB  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  contri- 
hatedtotheir 'Researches.'  Hedied at  Buxor 
7  Jane  1792.  His  wife,  with  his  son  and 
1m  three  daughters,  joined  him  in  India  in 
1790.  and  ittomed  after  his  death.  The 
tM  died  as  aa  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
bit  Idfdia  Ooinpaiiy. 
Sena  jonmab  of  Burrow  were  published 


S-  Mr.  T.  T.  Wilkinaon  in  the  <  PhUotophical 
agasine  '  for  1863.  Burrow  is  said  to  httve 
been  a  rough  bat  kindly  man,  who  some* 
times  drank  too  much  ntd  would  t^en  ia- 
dalge  in  pugilism.  The  poet  C^Mm  used 
to  meet  him  at  a  coifee-bouse  about  1780 
(CsABBB,  JX/e,  ch.  iii.)  His  diaries  report  a 
good  deal  of  scandal,  especially  about  rival 
mathematicians.  He  was  clearly  jealous  and 
resentful,  thou^  liberal  to  £nends  in  dis- 
tress. He  amused  himself  by  pouring  out 
coarse  abase  in  tint  fly-leaves  of  his  books. 
Some  quaint  specimens  are  given  by  De  Mor- 
gan in  'Notes  and  QoBiiss'  (1st  series,  i. 
148).  He  describee  the '  Miscellanea  Scien- 
tiflca  Ooriosa,'  edited  by  Oreea  and  Wales, 
as  a  'balderdash  miscellany  of  damned 
stupid,  ragamuffin,  methodiatical  nonsense 
and  spnability.'  Wales  wae  his  successful 
competitor  for  a  masterahip  at  Christ's  Hos- 
pitaL  His  journals  ate  now  in  the  library 
of  the  Astronomical  Society.  He  collected 
some  curious  books,  which  ne  sent  to  Wool- 
wich and  which  are  now  in  the  libraiy  of 
the  royal  artillery. 

The  ability  and  elegance  of  Barrow's  geo^ 
metrical  investigations  are  admitted  by  his 
critics.  His  omy  separate  publication  was 
'  A  Restitution  of  the  Qeometrical  Treatise 
of  Apollonius  Fergseus  on  Inclinations ;  also 
the  Theory  of  Gunnery,  or  the  doctrine  of 
projeotjles  in  a  non-resisting  medium,'  Lon- 
don 1779.  A '  restitutio '  of  this  treatise  had 
been  published  by  Samuel  Horsley  (after- 
wards bishop)  in  1770.  Burrow  in  his  piefeca 
speaks  severely  of  Horsley's  work  as  clumsy 
and  Mnployingquasi-algebraioal  methods ;  and 
claims  with  justice  much  greater  simplicity 
and  directness  for  his  own  work.  BurroWY 
contributions  to  the  Asiatic  '  Researches ' 
(vols.  i.  aad  ii.)  include  an  essay  upon 
'  Friction  in  Mechanics '  (reprinted  in  Ley- 
boume's  'Repository,'  ii.  204-20,  and  tna 
'  Gentleman's  Matiiematical  Oommnion '  for 
1800),  and  one  on  the  '  Hbdoo  S[aowlfidgo 
of  tlie  Binomial  Theorem.'  'The  othns  are 
upon  astronomical  metJiods. 

[Fhilosophieal  Magazine  for  1B98 ;  Meehanio^ 
Magazine,  Ii.  244,  293,  360,  Hi.  267  (hfe  by 
J.  H.  Swale).  It.  324  (art.  '  Board  of  Oidaaao* 
in  othar  days');  Addit.  MSa  2»I<9  f.  87S, 
2Q1S3  f.  113,  29238  f.  339  ;  Notes  and  Qmenee, 
Ist  ser.  xii.  142,  2nd  ser.  x.  409,  Sid  ler.  v. 
107,  2U,  261,  308,  861 ;  New  Monthly  Mag. 
i.  636-8;  Gent.  Mag.  Ixiii.  774.]  L  S. 

BTJRBOWBS,  JOHN  FREOKLETON 
(1787-1852),  organist  and  coinposer,  was  bom 
in  London,  23  April  1787.  His  master  was 
William  Horsley.  His  first  publiiAed  work 
was  a  set  of  six  English  ballade, '  Printed  fbr 
the  author,  6  Great  Soffolk  Street,  Charing 
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Croas,'  and  in  1812  be  published  an  orerture 
(op.  8)  wbich  had  been  performed  at  the 
Tocal  oonoerta,  Hanover  Square.  Thia  was 
fellownd  in  1817  by  a  similar  work  ^op.  18) 
produced  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  of 
which  Burrowes  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers. In  1818  appeared  the  first  edition  of 
bis  '  Pianoforte  Primer,'  a  little  work  which 
was  very  successful,  and  is  still  in  use  as  an 
instruction  book.  In  1819  Burrowes  brought 
out  a '  Thorough  Bass  Primer,'  which  achieved 
a  success  equal  to  that  of  the  earlier  work. 
In  the  course  of  his  long  career  he  also  pub- 
lished a '  Companion  to  the  Pianoforte  Primer ' 
(1826),  a  '  Ck>mpanion  to  the  Thoroogh  Bass 
Primer'  (1832),  "The  Tutor's  Assistant  for 
the  Pianoforte'  (1834),  a  « Guide  to  Prac- 
tice on  the  Pianoforte'  ri841),  collections 
of  psalm  tunes,  preludes,  oances,  Scotch  and 
Irish  airs,  sonatas,  a  trio  for  three  flutes, 
songs,  and  many  airaiMrements  of  operas,  &c., 
for  the  pianoforte.  For  nearly  forty  years 
Burrowes  was  organist  of  St.  James's,  Picca- 
dilly. About  1884  he  settled  at  IS  Notting- 
ham Place,  where  he  died,  after  a  long  and 
painful  Ulness,  81  March  1862. 

[Grove's  Diet,  of  Husic,  i.  285  a ;  Musical 
World,  24  April  1862;  Gent.  Mag.  1862,  i.  ; 
British  Museum  Music  Cntalogae.]    W.  B.  S. 

BURROWES,  PETER  (1768-1841), 
Irish  barrister  and  politician,  was  bom  at 
Portarlington  in  1763.  At  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  which  he  entered  in  1774,  he  spe- 
cially distinguished  himself  in  the  debates  of 
the  HistoriMl  Society.  While  still  a  student 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  in  1784,  he  published 
a  pamphlet  on  'Catholic  Emancipation,' 
which  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Flood 
and  the  other  leading  Irish  patriots.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  where 
he  rapi^y  acquired  a  good  practice.  In 
1790,  along  with  Wolfe  Tone  and  others, 
he  founded  a  society  in  Dublin  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  literary  and  political  sulgects. 
In  a  duel  which  he  fought  at  Kilkenny  in 
1794  with  the  Hon.  Somerset  Butler,  his  life 
was  only  saved  by  the  ball  striking  ageunst 
some  coppers  which  be  happened  to  have  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket.  Though  be  did  not 
ahpreinthemoreextremeviewBof  the  United 
Xrishmen,  he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  all 
the  most  important  measures  of  reform. 
Along  with  thirteen  other  king's  counsel  he, 
9  Dec.  1798,  protested  against  the  proposals 
tot  a  union  with  Qreat  Britain,  and  after 
being  elected  member  for  Enniscorthy  he 
oontmued,  as  long  as  the  Irish  parliament 
existed,  persistently  to  oppose  the  measure. 
In  1803  he  acted  as  the  counsel  of  Robert 
Emmet,  and  in  1811  he  was  employed  to  de- 


fend the  catholic  delegates.  From  1821  to 
1836  he  was  commissioner  of  the  insolvent 
debtors  court.  He  died  in  London  in  1841, 
and  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green  cemetwy. 

[W.  Borrowes's  Select  Speeches  of  Pstar  Bur- 
rowes, with  Memoir,  1860;  Life  and  Adventares 
of  Wolfe  Tone.]  T.  F.  H. 

!     BURROWS,   GEORGE   MAN  (1771- 

1846),  phvfflcian,  was  bom  at  Chalk,  near 
'  Gravesend,  in  1771.    He  was  educated  at  the 
I  King's  School,  Canterbury,  was  apprenticed  to 
I  an  apothecary  at  Rochester,  and  completed 
;  his    medical   education    at  Gu^'s  and  St. 
lliomas's  Hospitals.    After  qualifying  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
he  entered  on  general  practice  in  London. 
He  became  deeply  interested  in  the  legal 
'  status  of  the  medical  profession,  and  op- 
'  ganised  the  Association  of  Sur^n-Apothe- 
caries  of  England  and  Wales,  with  the  object 
of  improving  the  education  and  status  of 
.  the  profession.    As  chairman  of  this  bodj 
'  Burrows  was  most  indefatigable,  and  had  a 
!  large  share  in  the  movement  whidi  led  to 
'  the  passing  of  the  Apothecaries'  Act  in  1816. 
:  The  society  voted  bun  five  hundred  guineac 
i  on  its  dissolution.    On  the  formation  of  the 
'  first  court  of  examiners  of  the  Apothecaries^ 
Company,  on  the  passing  of  the  act.  Burrows 
was  appointed  an  examiner;  but  early  ia 
1817  he  resigned,  owing  to  the  unfair  condnok 
of  the  court  of  assistants.    On  this  question 
Burrows  published  a  '  Statement  of  Circum- 
stances connected  with   the  ApothecartM^ 
Act  and  its  Administration,'  1817.    At  this 
time  he  was  largely  engaged  in  medical  lite- 
rature, being  one  of  the  founders  and  editors 
of  the  '  London  Medical  Repositoiy,'  which 
commenced  in  January  1814,  and  the  author 
of  '  Observations  on  the  Ocnnparative  Mor- 
tality of  London  and  Paris,'  1816.    In  1816 
he  retired  £rom  general  practice,  and  devotad 
himself  to  the  treatment  of  insane  patients, 
at  first  keeping  a  small  asylum  at  Chel» 
sea,  and  later,  m  1823,  establishing  a  larger 
one, '  The  Retreat,'  at  Clapham.    He  became 
a  leading  authority  on  insanity,  publishing 
'  Cursory  Remarks  on  Legislative  R^n>^ti<XB 
of  the  Insane,'  1819;  '  An  Inquiry  mto  cer- 
tain Errors  relative  to  Ineamty  and  their 
Consequences,  Physical,  Moral,  and  Civil,' 
1820 ;  and  finally,  an  extended  treatise  en- 
titled '  Commentaries  on  the  Causes,  Forma, 
Symptoms,  and  Treatment,  Moral  and  Medi- 
cal, of  Insanity,'  1828.    This  was  by  £tr  the 
most  complete  and  practical  treatise  thea 
published  m  this  country,  and  received  gen»> 
ral  approval.    Burrows  liecame  M.D.  at  St. 
Andraws  in  1824,  and  a  fellow  of  the  OoUage 
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<rf  PhysiciaiiB  in  1830.    He  died  on  29  Oct. 
1846,  in  his  aeventy-eizth  year. 

[Hank'i  CoIL  of  Pbyt.  (187ft),  iii.  290.1 

O.T.B. 

BUBEOWB,  Sib  JOHN  COEDY  (1818- 
1876),  surgeon,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Bur- 
rows, silveTsmith,  of  Ipswich,  hy  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  Cordy  of  Lon- 
don, was  bom  at  Ipswich  on  6  Aug.  1818, 
and  educated  at  the  Ipswich  grammar  school, 
bat,  leaving  it  at  an  early  age,  became  an  ap- 
pentice  to  Mr.  William  Jefireson,  surgeon, 
fVimlingham,  with  whom  he  diligently  ap- 
jlied  himself  to  his  profession.    Gk)ing  to 
Brighton  in  1837,  he  for  two  years  actM  as 
isristant  to  Mr.  Diz,  surgeon,  to  whom  he 
was  distantly  related,  after  which  he  entered 
onapracticeofhisown.    His  medical  stndiea 
bad  been  conducted  at  Gny's  and  St.  Thcanaa'a 
hospitals.    He  qualified  at  the  Society  of 
Apodieeariee  in  1836,  became  a  member  of 
the  Boyal  College  of  Sui]^ns  in  1836,  and 
was  ai&nitted  a  feUow  m  1862.    Once  in 
pnetioe  for  himself  it  was  not  long  before 
be  came  into  public  notice,  and,  while  not 
ne^leeting  his  professional  work,  found  both 
time  and  energy  to  do  many  other  things. 
In  1841  along  with  Dr.  Turrell  he  projected 
the  Royal  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 
He  al»o  took  part  in  the  establishmMit  at 
Bi^hton  of  the  Brighton  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tntaon.  He  was  secretary  from  1841  to  1857, 
and  afterwards  treasurer.    He  projected  the 
fountain  on  the  Steine  in  18^,  raised  the 
money  for  its  erection,  and  then  laid  out 
and  planted  the  enclosures  near  it  entirely 
at  his  own  expense.     His  attention  was 
next  directed  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  town,  and  under  his  advice  the  Health 
of  Towns  Act  was  adopted.    He  came  still 
more  prominently  forward  in  1849  as  one  of 
thetown  committee  who  purchased  the  Royal 
Parilion  from  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  for  the  sum  of  63,000/.    On  the 
charter  for  Brighton  being  obtained  in  1864 
he  was  retumeM  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for 
Uie  Pavilion  ward.    In  1867  he  was  elected 
mayor,  and  he  continued  in  that  office  during 
the  foUoiwingyear.   The  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  Brighton 
was  evinced  on  18  Oct.  1871  by  the  presen- 
tation of  a  costly  testimonial  consisting  of  a 
handsome  carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses,  and 
other  gifts.     In  consequence  of  a  petition 
to  the  crown,  asking  that  his  great  services 
to  Brighton  might  receive  public  recognition, 
he  was  knighted  by  the  queen  at  Osboine 
on  6  Feb.  1873. 

He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Linnean,  Zoological, 
Geographical,  and  other  learned  societies. 


brigade  surgeon  of  theBrighton  artillery  conw, 
and  chairman  of  the  lifeboat  committee.  He 
was  one  of  the  two  promoters  of  the  Extramu- 
ral Cemetery,  and  at  cpreat  expense  to  himself 
obtained  the  order  tor  discontinuing  sepul- 
tures in  the  churches,  chapels,  and  grave- 
yards of  the  town.  His  aversions  were  street 
organ-players  and  itinerant  hawkers,  none 
of  whom  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  cal- 
lings in  the  borough  in  the  period  during 
which  his  will  was  law.  He  died  at  62  Old 
Steine,  Brighton,  on  25  March  1876.  His 
interment  took  place  at  the  Extramural  Ce- 
metery on  1  April  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
number  of  sorrowing  people.  His  statue, 
erected  in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Pavilion, 
was  nnveiled  on  14  Feb.  1878.  He  married, 
IdOct.  1842,  Jane,  daughter  of  Arthur  Dendy 
of  Dorking ;  she  died  in  1877,  leaving  one 
son,  Mr.  William  Seymour  Burrows,  who 
succeeded  to  his  fathegr's  practice. 

[Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  i.  376  (1876); 
Lancet,!.  fil6,  648(1876);  Sussex  Daily  News, 
27  March  1876,  pp.  ft-8,  and  3  April,  pp.  6-6 ; 
ninstrated  London  News,  Ixii.  191  (1873),  por- 
trait, Izviii.  886  (1876),  and  Izxii.  178  (1878), 
view  of  statue.]  G.  C.  B. 

BURSOOUGH,  ROBERT  (1651-1709), 
divine,  the  son  of  Thomas  Burscough,  was 
bom  at  Cartmel,  Lancashire,  in  1651.  He 
entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  as  servi- 
tor in  1668,  and  took  his  B.A.  in  1672  and 
M.A.  in  1682.  In  1681  he  was  presented  by 
Charles  H  to  the  vicarage  of  Totnes,  Devon- 
shire, in  succession  to  the  Rev.  John  Prince, 
author  of  the  'Worthies  of  Devon.'  He 
was  prebendary  of  Exeter  Cathedral  in  1701, 
and  archdeacon  of  Barnstaple  in  1708.  He 
was  buried  at  Bath  29  July  1709.  He  is  cha- 
racterised by  Anthony  k  Wood  as  '  a  learned 
man,  zealous  for  the  church  of  England,  and 
very  exemplair  in  his  life  and  conversation.' 

He  wrote  the  following:  1.  'A  Treatise 
of  Church  Government,  occasion'd  by  some 
letters  lately  printed  concerning  the  same 
subject,'  1692  (pp.  xlii,  270),  being  an  answer 
to  lUchard  Bnrthogge's  '  Nature  of  Church 
Government  fireely  discussed.'  2.  'A  Dis- 
course of  Schism ;  addressed  to  those  Dis- 
senters who  conformed  before  the  Toleration 
and  have  since  withdrawn  themselves  tram 
the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England,' 
1699  (pp.  281).    This  occasioned  two  pam- 

Ehlets  va  reply,  and  Burscough  rejoined  by 
.  '  A  Vindication  of  the  "  Discourse  of 
Schism,"' Exeter,  1701.  4.  '  A  Discourse  of 
the  Unity  of  the  Church,  of  the  Separation 
of  the  IHssenters  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, of  their  Setting  up  Churches,'  &c,  Exe- 
ter, 1704.    5.  '  A  Vindication  of  the  Twenty- 
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third  Article  of  Reliffion/  1702  (menticmed 
in  Bioff.  Brit.  1748,  u.  1042).  The  preface 
to  Zaehary  MaTOeTs '  Sanctinoation  by  Faith 
Tindicatea,'  1688,  ia  from  bis  pen. 

[Wood's  Atheua»  Oxen.,  ed.  Blisa,  ir.  418,  fiSS, 
682 ;  Faiti,  ii.  381, 383;  Le  Neve's  Fasti  (Hardy). 
i.  408,  426  ;  OUtbt's  Monasticon,  Add.  Sapp.  p. 
31;  J.  I.  Dredge  in  Wesfem  Antiqoary,  An- 
gast  1884 ;  Watt's  Bibl.  Srit ;  Prince's  Wor- 
thies of  Deron,  1701,  p.  800,  where  he  commeods 
Barscongh's  libemKty  in  allowinghim  the  'free 
ose  of  his '  very  good  library ; '  Woith/s  Ash- 
bnrton,  p.  118.]  0.  W.  8. 

BUBT,  ALBIN  R.  (d.  1842),  engraver 
and  portrait-painter,  commeoced  life  «•  an 
engraver,  Iwing  a  pupil  of  Robert  Thew  and 
Benjamin  Elmith,  but  finding  himself  unable 
to  excel  in  this  department,  he  took  to 
painting  lieads.  He  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1830,  and  died  at  Reading  on 
18  March  1842.  A  print  of  his  repres^tted 
Lady  Hamilton,  whom  his  mother  knew 
when  a  barefooted  girl  in  Wales,  as  'Bri- 
tannia Hnveiling  the  bust  of  Nelson.' 

[lUdgraTe's  Dictionary  of  ArtisU,  1«78.] 

L.  F. 

BUBT,  EDWARD  (d.  1766),  author  of 
the  '  Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  Nordi 
of  Scotland,'  largely  quoted  by  Walter  Scott 
and  Macaulay ,  has  been  variously  described  as 
an  engineer  officer  wh'i  served  with  General 
Wade  in  Scotland  in  1724-8,  as  an  armv  con- 
tractor, and  an  illiterate  iiack-writer,  who  en- 
ded his  day* in  dire  distress  (Note*  and  Qub- 
riei,  Ist  ser.  xii.  496).  The  war  office  records 
&il  to  show  that  Mr.,  or  '  Captain,'  Burt  held 
military  rank.  He  appears  to  have  been  with 
(General  Wade  in  Scotland,  in  some  civil  ca- 
pacity connected  with  the  commisiariat  and 
other  army  departments  {U>.  2nd  aer.  vii. 
128-9).  An  order  in  one  or  General  Wade's 
order-lMoks  {Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  23671), 
dated  Inverness,  28  Sept.  1726,  directs  all 
commanding  officers  and  otiiers  in  the  north- 
ern highlands,  on  due  ajmlication  from  Hr. 
Edmund  Burt  or  his  subordinates,  to  send 
with  him  such  parties  of  soldiers  as  shall  be 
thought  necessary  to  collect  the  rents  of  the 
estates  formerly  the  Seafbrths'.  Another 
order  of  the  same  date  directs  Mr.  Burt  to 
state  and  adjust  all  accompts  relating  to  the 
<  highland  galley,'  and  to  report  on  ul  mat- 
ten  connected  with  the  said  salley  as  he 
shall  think  necessair  until  further  orders. 

Evidence  in  the '  Letters '  shows  tiiat  they 
were  written  in  1726-6,  although  not  pub- 
lished until  long  afterwards.  Bart's  math 
is  thus  announced  in  the  '  Soots  If  agaiine ' 
for  1766:  'On  4  Jan.  1766,  in  London, 
Edward  Burt,  esq.,  late  agent  with  General 


Wade,  chief  surveyor  daring  the  making  of 
the  roads  throogh  tiie  highlands,  and  aaUior 
of  the  "Lattara  Inin  Ifaa  North  U  Sbot- 
land.- 

The  first  edition  of  the  '  Letters '  appeared 
in  London  in  1764.  Subsequent  eoitions 
appeared  in  Dublin  in  1755,  in  London  in 
1769  and  1816,  and  at  Haarlem  and  Han- 
over, The  latest  was  edited  byR.  Jamieeon, 
with  contributions  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
London,  2  vols.  8vo,  1818. 

[Brit.  Mas.  Oen.  Cat;  Brit  Mus.  Add.  MS. 
38671 :  ITotes  and  Queries,  1st  ler.  xii,  498, 
2nd  sor.  vii.  128-9,  174 ;  8ooU  Mag.  xvL  859- 
629,  xvii.  62.]  H.M.C. 

BURT,  WILUAM  (1778-1826),  miscel- 
laneous writer,  aaa  of  JToseph  Burt  of  Ply- 
mouth, waa  bora  there  on  23  Aug.  1778, 
edueated  at  Exeter  grammar  school,  and 
afterwards  articled  to  a  banker  and  scdicitor 
at  Bridgwater.  Finalfy  he  piscAiied  at  Fly- 
Mouth  aa  a  solicitor  until  his  death  on 
lS«»t.l826.  He  edited  the 'Plymonth  and 
Dock  TeLsgrask '  lor  several  }«an,  and  at  one 
period  he  held  a  commission  in  this  SSth  foot 

His  wmks  are:  1. '  Twelve  RamUes  ia  Lon- 
don, by  Amicus  Fatrise,'  1810.  2.  <  Desul- 
tory Befleotiooaon  Banks  in  general,  and  the 
System  ti  keeputg  np  a  False  Oapitsj  by  Ao- 
eonunodation,  London,  1810, 12mo.  8. 'The 
Goneequenees  of  the  French  Revolution  to 
Enslimd  considered,  with  a  view  of  the  Re- 
medies of  which  her  situation  is  suscepti- 
ble,' 1811 ;  dedkated  to  Lord  Holland.  4  'A 
Review  of  the  Mercantile,  Trading,  and  Ha- 
nufaetoiiag  State,  Interests,  and  Qipabilitiec 
of  the  Port  of  Plymouth,'  Plymouth,  1816. 
5.  <  Pre&ee  to  and  Notes  on  N.  T.  Carring- 
ton's  Poem  "  Dartmoor," '  1826.  6.  '  Chris- 
tianity ;  a  Poem,  in  Three  Books,  with  Mie- 
cellaneouB  Notes,'  London,  1835, 12mo;  edi- 
ted by  the  author's  nephew.  Major  Thomas 
Seymour  Bart.  7.  '  Ofoservatioos  on  the 
Oturiositiea  of  Nature,'  London,  1836, 12mo; 
also  edited  by  Major  Burt. 

fMemoir  prefixed  to  Bart's  Obristianity ;  Ds- 
vidson's  BiU.  Devonisnais,  48,  131,  148 ;  Biog. 
Diet  of  Living  Authors  (1810),  49.]       T.  C 

BUBTHOGGE,  RICHARD  (ieSif- 
1TO4  P),  theological  writer,  was  bom  at  Ply- 
mouth about  1688.  Hewas  educated  at  Exeter 
grammar  school,  became  a  servitor  or  choris- 
ter of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  in  1664, 
proceeded  B.A.  in  1668,  migrated  to  Lincoln 
College,  and  completed  his  degree  '  by  deter- 
mination.' He  afterwards  went  to  Leyden 
University  to  stady  medicine,  and  was  ad- 
mitted there  11  Oct.  1661  (Pbacoci,  Leydat 
Studmtt,  Index  8oc,p.  12,  s.v. '  Berthage '). 
He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  after 
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oablisliiiiff  s  th«m8, '  De  Lithiaai  et  Oakido,' 
Lejrden,  166S.  On  returning  to  his  aative 
country  he  settled  at  Bowdsn,  near  'Totnee, 
where  he  acquired  a  large  medical  practioe. 
Bf  that  means  and  by  two  weahky  mar- 
liagw  he  '  attained  a  pretty  full  eatata,'  He 
'«w  •  Tiffotoas  champion  ot  nli^ns  tolersr 
tiaa.  '  He  always  kept  pace  wath  the  faoa^ 
tieSi'Mkya  Wood, 'temporu'd  witbthe  papiats 
in  the  imgn  of  James  II,  and  w«s  themova 
nude  a  justice  of  the  peace  finr  DeTanahire, 
which  office  be  kept  under  William  1X1,  aa 
baingafiiTOiuerof&iiatics.'  He  ia  stated  to 
have  died  in  16M.  Bwtiiog^s  chief  wadts 
ir»  philoso^ioal,  and  he  gained  a  ibaaerved 
ispatatioQaa  a  critic  of  Locke.  In  his 'Essay 
OB  Iteaaon,'  dedicated  ta  Lodie  (1684),  be 
Mgues  that  '  ever^  otgeot  which  we  Imow, 
wa  kaew  only  as  in  relation  to  our  powers 
to  know^-aa  a  phenomenon  oar  appearance — 
and  what  appears  ia  determined  uegatiTely 
by  that  power  of  sense  and  nadentanding  we 
posMH  ae  homan  beings.'  Burthogge  ant^ 
cipates  explicitly  one  m  the  most  important 
MMtHMB  of  S^t's  philosonhieal  system, 
■sown  also  as  Hamilton's  'ooctiine  of  the 
ralativity  of  knowledgtt'  (Ubbhbwbg). 

BurthoRge'sworkaan:  1.  'Taya66»,otDi- 
riae  Oooonaas  ezplieated  andvindicated  figom 
the  Szceptiona.  of  the  Atheist ;  wherein  aW 
the  consent  of  the  graTest  philosophers  with 
the  holy  and  in^iiM  penmen  in.  manjr  of  the 
most  important  pointa  of  Ohriatian  ooatriae 
isfullyTindicated,' London,  167&  S.'Oausa 
Osi;  or  an  Apoktgy  for  Qod,'  167^  3.  <  Qi- 
nnvm  Vetus  et  Novum ;  oi  a  Discourse  of 
UaaaoB  and  Truth;  wherein  tba  natural 
logiA  oommon  to  munkind-  is  briefly  and 
plainly  described,'  London,  1678.  4.  '  An 
Aigwnent  for  Infant  Baptiam,'  London,  1688. 
&  '  Vindjcin  P«do-Baptismi,'  London,  1686, 
•  reply  to  a  tract  a([ainitt  in&nt  baptiam  by 
Wdmnnd-Kiya,  a  divine  of  the  ehuTOh  of  Bng- 
Und.  6. '  Prudonttal  Beasons  for  repeaUng, 
the  Penal  Laws  against  all  Beeusants,  ana 
tcr  a  gHiaral  Toleration,'  London,  1687, 4to, 
laaewdalona  and  virulent  |«m,pblet,'  aooord- 
ia^to  Waod,toiriMcbacl«igyman  (Rev.  John 
ftmea,  vicat  of  Beny-Pomeroy,  near  Totnes, 
■ad  aotfaor  of  the  'Worthiee  of  Devon') 
isanad  a  reply.  7.  ■  The  Naturo  of  Church 
Oowtiunent  finely  diacuued  in  three  lettwa,' 
to  wbirit  Robert  Bnracou|^,  vicar  of  Totoes, 
pnbliahed  an  answer  in  1693.  8.  'An  Essay 
■fon  Beaamt  and  the  Natuie  of  Spirits,'  Lon- 
don, 1W4  (dedicated  to  Locke).  9.  '  Of  the 
Satd  of  the  Wotld,  and  of  Particular  Souls : 
i»  •  latter  to  Mr.  Looker  occasioned  by  Mr. 
Kcffa  BeflaetUM  i^aa  aa  Essay  lately  pnb- 
Uabedconcrauag Reason'  (i.a. Locked  ' Es- 
•ay  «■  the  Human  U  oderstanding '),  London, 


1099  ^T^ublUhed  in  Somers's '  Tracts,'  1748, 
voJ.  i».,  1809,  vol.  xiL)  10.  'Christianity  a 
Bevealed  Mystery,'  London,  1702. 

[Wood's  Bisti  Oxon.  ed.  Kiss,  !i.  314 ;  Athens 
OioB.  ed.  Bliss,  iv.  681-2  ;  Uebenreg's  Hist  of 
Philosophy  (translated),  iL  Mi;  Hamilton's 
Raid,  ii.  928,  938 ;  Brit.  Mna.  Cat.]         S.  h. 

BURTON,  first  Basou  (d.  1743).  [See 
Pasbt,  Hehbt.] 

BX7BT0N,0ASSIBBLAN  (1609-1682), 
translator,  bom  on  19  Nov.  1609,  was  only 
son  of  William  Burton,  historian  of  Leices- 
tershire [q.  v.],  by  his  wife  Jane,  daughter 
ot  Hnmfrey  Adderley  of  Weddington,  Wax- 
wiokahiw  (Niohou,  Hist.  ^  LeieaittrMrt). 
He  translated  Martial  into  English  verse,  but 
the  tmnslation  remained  in  manuscript.  His 
friend  Sir  Aston  Cokaine  thought  highly  of 
it.  He  inherited  his  father's  collections  in 
1646,  and  handed  them  over  to  Walter  Chst- 
wynd  [q.  v.], '  to  be  used  by  him  in  writing 
"The  Antiquities  of  Stafifordshireb"'  Wood 
9tfttea  that  he  was  'extravagant,'  and  a 
^ndtbrift.    He  died  on  38  Feb.  1681-2. 

[Wood's  Alhena,  ed.  Bliss,  iiL  1S4 ;  Nichols's 
Histoiy  of  Leicestemhire;  Cokune'a  Choice 
Poems,  1648.1 

BITBTOir,  CATHARINE  (1668-1714), 
Carmelite  nun,  was  bom  at  Bayton,  near 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  Suffolk,  on  4  Nov. 
1668.  She  made  her  religions  profession  in 
the  convent  of  the  English  'Teresian  anns  at 
Antrwerp  in  1994,  being  known  in  that  com- 
munity as  Mother  Mary  Saveria  of  the 
Angels.  Sleveral  times  elected  superior  of 
her  convent,  she  died  on  9  Feb.  1718-14.  A 
'  Life '  of  her,  collected  from  her  own  writ- 
ings and  other  sources  by  Fathw  Thomas 
Hunter,  a  jeaoit,  remained  in  manusorint 
till  1876,  when  it  waa  edited,  with  the  titae 
of  '  An  English  Carmelite '  (London,  8vo), 
by  Henry  Jamea  Coleridge,  S.J. 

[Life  by  Hunter;  Foley's  Becords,  vii.  104.1 

T.C. 

BmeSON,  CHARLES  (1798-1866), 
theologian,  bom  in  1793  at  Rhodes  Hall, 
Middleton,  Lancashire,  was  youngest  son  of 
Daniel  Burton,  a  Wesleyan  cotton  manu&o- 
turet.  Educated  at  the  univergity  of  Glas- 
gow and  St.  John's  Collet^e,  Cambridge,  he 
graduated  LL.R  in  1822  at  Cambridge  and 
was  incorporated  B.C.L.  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  on  14  Oct.  1829,  and  proceeded 
DXI.L.  15  Oct. 

For  a  time  a  Wesleyan  minister,  Burton 
was  ordained  in  1816,  and  in  1820  be- 
came rector  of  the  church  of  All  Saints, 
Manchester,  built  by  him  at  a  cost  of  18,000/., 
and  largely  destroyed  by  fire  on  6  Feb.  1860. 
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He  had  considerable  reputation  as  a  pieaoher. 
His  chief  works  are :  1.  '  Horn  PoetiG»,' 
1816.  '2. '  Middleton,  an  elegiac  poem,'  Glafr- 

rw,  1820  (printed  for  private  circulation). 
'  A  Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  iu- 
eluding  original  compositions,'  Manchester, 
1820.  4. '  The  Bardiad,  a  poem  in  two  can- 
tos,' London  (Manchester),  1823  (two  eds.) 
5. '  Three  Discourses  adapted  to  the  opening 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  exhibiting  the 
portentous  and  auspicious  signs  and  carainal 
dutiesof the  t'mies,' Manchester,  182o.  6.  'The 
Servant's  Monitor'  (?  Manchester,  1829); 
published  by  the  Manchester  Society  for  the 
Kncouragement  of  Faithful  Female  Servants. 
7.  '  Discourses  suited  to  these  Eventful  and 
Critical  Times,'  London,  1832  (preached  at 
the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Broad  Court,  Drury 
Lane,  London,  of  wluch  Burton  ia  said,  on 
the  title-page,  to  be  minister).  8.  '  A  Dis- 
course on  Jr^testantism,  dehvered  on  tbe 
occasion  of  admitting  two  Roman  Catholics 
to  the  Protestant  Communion '  (P  Manches- 
ter, 1840).  9.  'The  Church  and  Dissent: 
an  appeal  to  Independents,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  and  other  Sects,  &&,'  Manches- 
ter, 1840.  lO.  'Lectures  on  the  MiUenniam,' 
London,  1841.  Tbe  millennium  is  to  begin 
in  1868.  II.  '  Lectures  on  the  World  before 
the  Flood,'  London  (Manchester),  1844. 
An  attempt  to  harmonise  the  literal  narra^ 
tive  of  Genesis  with  the  discoveries  of 
science.  12. '  Lectures  on  the  Deluge  and 
the  World  after  the  Flood,'  London  (Man- 
chester), 1845.  IS.  'Lectures  on  Popery,' 
Manchester,  1851. 

In  addition  to  his  theological  studies 
Burton  had  a  great  fondness  for  botanical 
pursuits,  and  his  discovery  in  Anglesea  of  a 
plant  new  to  science  led  to  his  election  as 
fdlow  of  Uie  Linnean  Society.  While  on 
a  visit  at  Western  Lodge,  Durham,  he 
was  attacked  by  typhus  and  died  on  6  Sept. 
1866. 

[Manchester  Courier,  8  Sept.  1866 ;  British 
Mnseum  Gheneral  Catalogs ;  Illnstrstad  London 
News,  16  Feb.  18d0;  private  information.] 

W.  E.  A  A. 

BUKTON,  CHARLES  EDWARD 
(1846-1882),  astronomer,  was  bom  on  16  Sept. 
1846,  at  Bamton,  Cheshire,  of  which  bene- 
fice his  father,  the  Rev.  Edward  W.  Bur- 
ton, was  then  incumbent.  He  showed  from 
childhood  a  marked  taste  for  astronomy,  and 
entered  Lord  Ros^e's  observatory  as  assistant 
in  February  1868,  some  months  before  taking 
a  degree  of  B.  A.  at  the  university  of  Dublin. 
Compelled  by  constitutional  delicacy  to  re- 
sign tbe  post  in  March  1869,  he  joined  the 
Sicilian  expedition  to  observe  the  total  solar 


eclipse  of  22  Dec.  1870,  and  read  a  pfcper  on 
its  results  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
13  Feb.  1871  (Proe.  new  ser.  i.  113).  "Fhe 
obeervations  and  drawings  made  by  him  at 
Agosta  (Sicily)  were  induded  in  Mr.  Ran- 
yard's  valuable  '  eclipse  volume '  (MemM.A. 
Soo.  zli.)  Attached  as  photographer  to  the 
transit  of  Venus  expedition  in  1874,  he  pro- 
fited by  his  stay  at  Rodriguei  to  observe 
southern  nebula  ^80  Dorados  and  that  sui^ 
rounding  i;  Argfis)  with  a  12-inch  silvered 
glass  refl  ector  of  his  own  construction  {MontA. 
Not.  zxxvi.  60).  On  his  return  he  spent 
nearly  twelve  monUis  at  Greenwich  measur- 
ing pnotographs  of  the  transit,  then  worked 
for  two  years  at  tlie  observatory  of  Dunsink, 
near  Dublin,  and  retired  in  August  1878, 
once  more  through  ill-health,  to  his  father's 
parsonage  at  LousUinstown,  county  Dublin, 
where  he  made  culij^ent  use  of  his  own  ad- 
mirable specula.  His  observations  on  Mars, 
during  the  opposition  of  1879,  were  of  espe- 
cial value  as  confirming  the  existence,  and 
adding  to  the  numbers,  of  the  '  canals '  dis- 
covered by  Schiaparelli  two  years  previously. 
A  communication  to  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety descriptive  of  them  was  printed  in  their 
'Scientific  Transactions'  under  the  title  of 
'Physical  Observations  of  Mars,  1879-80' 
(i.  101,  ser.  ii.)  From  twenty-four  accom- 
panying drawings  (two  of  them  executed  by 
Dr.  Dteyer  with  ue  Dunsink  refractor)  a  chart 
on  Mereator's  projection  was  constructed, 
which  Mr.  Wcbo  adopted  in  the  fourth  edi- 
tion of  his  '  Celestial  Objects '  (1881).  Bur- 
ton's experiments  on  lunarphotography  were 
interrupted  by  preparations  for  the  second 
transit  of  Venus.  But  within  a  few  weeks 
of  starting  for  his  assigned  poet  at  Aberdeen 
Road,  Cape  Colony,  he  died  suddenly  of 
heart-disease  in  Castle  Knock  church,  on 
Sunday,  9  July  1882,  aged  86. 

The  loss  to  science  by  the  premature  close 
of  his  useful  and  blameless  life  was  consider- 
able. He  was  equally  keen  in  observing,  and 
skilful  in  improving  the  means  of  observing. 
With  Mr.  Howard  Qrubb  he  devised  the 
'ghost  micrometer,'de8cribed  before  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  16  Nov.  1880  {Proe.  iiL  1 ; 
MoiUh.  Not.  xli.  69),  and  alluded  to  hope- 
fully by  Dr.  Gill  in  his  treatise  on  micro- 
meters {Ena/el.  Brit.,  9th  ed.,  xvL  2&B). 
Among  his  communications  to  scientific 
periodicals  may  be  mentioned  '  Note  on  the 
Appearance  presented  by  the  fourth  Satellite 
of^Jupiter  in  Transit  in  the  years  1871-3' 
(Month.  Not.  xxxiii.  472),  in  which  he  con- 
cIudMl,  independently  of  Engelmann ,  an  iden- 
tity in  times  of  rotation  and  revolution ;  '  On 
the  F^«8ent  Dimensiona  of  the  White  Spot 
Linn* '  {ib.  xxxiv.  107) ; '  On  Certain  Pheno- 
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k  peeented  by  the  Shadows  cl  Jupiter's 
StteUite*  while  in  Tnimt,  Mid  on  a  poasibis 
Method  ofdedncing  the  Depth  of  the  Planet's 
Atmosphere  from  such  Observations'  (ib. 
zzzT.  66);  'On  the  possible  Existence  of 
Perturbations  in  Cometic  Orbits  daring  the 
Foimation  of  Nuclear  Jets,  with  Suggestions 
foe  their  Detection '  (ib.  xlii.  422) ;  °0n  the 
Aspect  of  Mars  at  the  Oppositions  of  1871 
ind  1878'  {Trant.  R.  I.  Ae.  xxvi.  427) ;  'On 
recent  Researches  respecting  the  Minimum 
risible  in  the  Microscope '  (iVoo.  R.  I.  Ac. 
Mr.  iL  iiL  248);  'Note  on  the  Aspect  of 
Musin  1881-2'(Cl9>«iit(!U4,ii.  91);  'Notes 
oo  the  Aspect  of  Mats  in  1883 '  (So.  Trmu. 
R.  Dub.  Soe.  L  301,  2nd  ser.)  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  of  the 
Boyal  Astronomical  Society. 

[Copemiens,  il.  IS8;  Astr.  Reg.  xx.  178; 
S.  Soe.  Cat.  8<s.  Papeis,  rii.  309.]      A.  M.  C. 

BURTON,  DECIMUS  (1800-1881), 
aiehitect,  was  the  son  of  James  Burton,  a 
weB-known  and  successful  builder  in  Lon- 
d(m  in  the  b^^inning  of  the  present  century. 
After  receiving  a  thorough  practical  training 
in  the  office  of  his  father  and  in  that  of  Mr. 
Qeorge  Maddox,  he  began  business  as  an 
uchitect  on  his  own  account,  and  met  with 
esriy  and  signal  success  in  the  practice  of 
his  profesuon.  Among  his  first  large  works 
WH  the  Colosseum  erected  by  Mr.  Homer  in 
Regent's  Park  as  a  panorama  and  place  of 
DoUic  entertainment.  As  such  it  proved  a 
oilnre,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
t«Rice  of  private  residences  known  as  0am- 
bridge  Qate,  a  much  more  lucrative  invest- 
ment. But  from  the  architectural  point  of 
view  it  was  reganied  as  a  successful  example 
of  the  then  fadiionable  classic  style,  and  its 
doine,  a  few  feet  larger  than  that  of  St.  Paul's, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  remarkable  constructive 
etfort,  especially  for  an  architect  at  the  time 
miy  twenty-three  years  old.  In  1826  Bur- 
ton was  employed  by  the  ^vemment  to 
any  out  the  Hyde  Park  miprovements, 
vliieh  included  the  laving  out  of  the  roads 
in  end  around  the  park  and  the  erection  of 
the&fade  and  trinmphal  arch  at  Hyde  Park 
Cnner.  In  Bnrtonwi  design  the  arch  was 
liettined  to  support  a  quadriga,  and  the  dis- 
figntement  of  the  structure  by  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  which 
didted  from  a  French  officer  the  cutting 
qseolation,  'Nous  sommes  vengis!'  was  a 
ben  disappointment  to  him.  For  many 
jeara  after  its  erection,  indeed,  Burton's  will 
{■orlded  to  the  nation  the  sum  of  2,000/.  if 
It  would  agree  to  remove  the  statue  from 
its  nnsuitable  position.  He  eventually  with- 
drew th«  legacy,  without,  however,  relin- 


quishing the  hope  of  the  ultimate  removal 
of  the  statue  to  a  suitable  pedestal  of  it* 
own,  and  the  completion  of  his  design,  with 
the  bas-reliefs  and  triumphal  car  which  it 
originally  included.  (The  statue  was  moved 
to  Aldersbot  in  1886.)  In  1828  Burton 
accepted  a  special  retainer  from  Mr,  Ward 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  the  laying  out  of 
the  Calverley  Park  estate  there,  and  but  for 
this  engrossing  employment,  which  occupied 
his  time  for  over  twenty  years,  his  public 
works  would  no  doubt  have  been  more  nu- 
merous and  important.  His  practice  after- 
wards, however,  lay  chiefly  in  the  erection  of 
country  houses  and  villas  and  the  laying 
out  of  estates  for  building  purposes.  1^16 
numerous  mansions  and  villas  designed  by 
him  are  distinguished  by  suitability  of  in- 
ternal arrangement  and  simplicity  and  purity 
of  style,  and  many  thriving  locabties  in  some 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the  country  still  evi- 
dence his  skill  in  the  laying  out  of  building 
estates.  In  his  day  Oreek  was  the  fashion- 
able, and  indeed  almost  only,  style,  and  in 
that  he  worked ;  but  he  used  it  with  effect 
and  judgment,  never  sacrificing  the  require- 
ments <n  modem  life  to  mere  archeeological 
accuracy.  Aiid  although  many  of  his  de- 
signs may  appear,  and  sometimes  are,  anti- 
quated and  unsuitable  revivals  of  ancient 
buildings,  it  must  be  remembered  that  most 
of  them  date  from  before  the  Gkithic,  or 
indeed  any,  revival  of  architecture  as  now 
understood  and  practised.  Judged  by  the 
standard  of  his  time,  no  little  credit  is  due 
to  him  for  honest  and  independent  regard 
for  the  practical  objects  of  his  profession. 
He  was  a  traveller  when  travelli^  was  the 
exception,  visiting  and  studying  tne  classic 
remains  of  Italy  and  Greece,  and  later  ex- 
tending his  observations  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  was  a  man 
of  wide  culture  and  refinement,  amiable  and 
considerate  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, and  had  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  He 
waspromietor  of  a  pleasant  bachelor  residence 
at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  a  watering-place 
which  his  father  had  almost  entirely  built, 
and  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
later  years  of  his  life.  He  died,  14  Dec.  1881, 
unmarried,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
one.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  of  many  other  learned  societies,  including 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  members 
and  at  one  time  vice-president. 

[BailHer,  xli.  780,  where  a  Ibt  of  his  principal 
works  will  be  found.]  G.  W.  B. 

BUETON,  EDWARD.    [See  Catohhb, 
Edwabs.] 
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BURTON,  EDWARD  (1794-1836),  ra- 
gius  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  the  son 
ofMajor  Edward  Burton,  was  bom  at  Shrews- 
buiy  on  13  Feb.  1794.  He  was  educated  at 
Westmingter,  matriculated  as  a  conunoner 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  on  16  May  1812, 
K&ininK  a  studentship  the  next  year,  and  in 
1816  ODtained  a  first  class  both  in  classics 
and  mathematics.  Having  teken  his  B.A. 
degree  on  39  Oct.  1816,  he  ws«  ordained  to 
the  curacy  of  Fettenhall,  Staffordshire.  On 
28  Majr  1S18  he  proceeded  MA.,  and  pud  a 
long  visit  to  the  continent,  chiefly  occupy- 
ing nimself  in  work  at  the  public  libraries  of 
France  and  Italy.  In  1^4  he  was  select 
preacher.  On  12  May  18%  he  married  Helen, 
aauffhter  of  Archdeacon  Corbett,  of  Longnor 
UalL  Shropshire.  After  his  marriage  he  re- 
sided at  Oxford.  In  1827  he  was  made 
examining  chaplain  to  IJie  bishop,  and  in 
1828  preached  the  Bampton  lectures.  On 
the  death  of  Dr.  Llovd,  bishop  of  Oxford  and 
reffius  professor  of  oivinitT,  Burton  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  in  the  professorship  m 
1829,  and  took  the  degree  of^D.D.  the  same 
year.  As  professor  he  was  also  canon  of  Christ 
Ohurch  and  rector  of  Ewelme,  where,  at  a 
time  when  such  arrangement  was  somewhat 
rare,  he  introduced  open  seats  into  the  church 
in  the  ^ace  of  pews.  He  died  at  Ewelme 
on  19  Jan.  1836,  in  his  forty-second  year. 
Among  his  works  are:  1.  '  An  Introducticw 
to  the  Metre  of  the  Oreek  Tragedians,'  1814. 
2.  '  A  Description  of  the  Antigmtiee ...  of 
R<Hne,'  1821,  182a  8.  '  The  Power  of  the 
Keys,'  1823.  4.  'Testimonies  of  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ,' 
1826, 1829.  6.  'An  edition  of  the  Works 
of  Bishop  Bull,'  1827.  6.  'The  Greek  Tes- 
tament, with  English  notes,'  1830,  1836. 
7.  'Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers 
to  the  Doctrine  of  Trinity,'  1831.  8.  'Ad- 
vice for  the  Proper  Observance  of  the  Sun- 
day,' 1831,  1852.  9.  'The  Three  Primers 
...  of  Henry  Vm,'  1834.  la  '  Lectures  on 
Eooleaiaatical  History,'  1831, 1833.  11. '  An 
edition  of  Pearson  on  the  Creed,'  1833, 
12.  'Thoughts  on  the  Separation  of  Church 
and  State,  1834,  1868.  He  also  superin- 
tended the  publication  of  Dr.  Elmslers  edi- 
tion of  the  'Medea '  and  '  Heraclidee,'^  1828, 
and  of  some  posthumous  works  of  Bishop 
Lloyd.  Among  the  works  on  which  he  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  an  edi- 
tion of  Eusebius,  published  1838, 1866  ;  the 
notes  of  this  volume  were  separately  edited 
by  Heinichen,  1840;  the  text  was  used  in 
the  edition  of  Eusebius  of  1872.  Burton  was 
also  the  author  of  other  smaller  works. 

[Gent  Mag.  1836,  pk.  i.  310;  Catalogne  of 
the  British  Moseum  Iioiai7.]  W.  H. 


BURTON,  GEOEGE  (1717-179lV,chro. 
nolc^fer,  was  the  second  son  of  G«org»  Bnrton 
of  Burton  Lasars,  Leioeatemhire,  and  the 
yonnger  brother  of  Philip  Barton,  the  fiadier 
\  of  Mn.  Home,  wife  of  George  Home,  bishop 
of  Norwich.  Bom  in  1717,  h«  received  his 
education  at  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B A.  in  1736  and  M.A 
in  1740,  being  at  the  latter  date  a  member 
of  King's  College.  In  1740  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Eldon,  or  Elveden,  and  in 
1761  to  that  of  Heriugswell,  both  in  Suffolk. 
Burton  received  pupils^  and  generally  luid 
three  or  four  boarding  m  his  house  for  in- 
straotion.  He  died  at  Bath  on  3  Nov.  1791, 
and  wfta  interred  in  the  church  of  Walcot. 
He  married,  9  July  1748,  Anne  Reeve  of 
Melton  Mowbray  {Notet  and  Querie$,  8th 
ser.  ii.  246). 

He  published  :  1.  '  An  Essay  towards  re- 
conciling the  Numbers  of  Daniel  and  St.  John, 
determining  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour,  and 
fixing  a  precise  time  for  the  continuance  of 
the  present  Desolation  of  the  Jews;  with  some 
conjectures  and  calculations  pointing  out  the 
year  1764  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable epochas  in  history,'  Norwich,  1766, 
8vo.  2.  'A  Sup]4ement  to  the  Essay  upon 
the  Numbers  of  Daniel  and  St.  John,  con- 
firmingthose  of  2436  and  8430,  mentioned 
in  tile  £^8ay ;  &om  two  numerictj  propheciei 
of  Moses  and  our  Saviour,'  London,  1769, 
8vo.  8. '  The  Analysis  of  Two  Chronological 
Tables,  submitted  to  the  candour  of  the 
,  public :  The  one  being  a  Table  to  asaociate 
I  Scripturally  the  different  Chronologies  of  all 
Ages  and  Nations ;  the  other  to  settle  the 
Paschal  Feast  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  time,'  London,  1787,  4to.  4.  °  ffistory  of 
the  Hundred  of  Elvedon,  Suffolk,'  MS.  in 
the  library  of  Sir  Thomas  Fhillipps. 

The  Rev.  George  Ashby  (1724-1808)  [q.  v.] 
describes  his  industrious  study  of  chronology, 
but  adds :  '  I  could  never  perceive  what  nis 
principles  or  foundations  were,  though  I 
have  attended  in  hopes  of  learning  them. 
Mr.  Burton  would  often  repeat,  tumin^g 
over  the  leaves  of  his  MSS.,  "All  this  is 
quite  certain  and  indisputable ;  figures  can- 
not deceive ;  you  know  oO  and  60  make  100." 
But  when  I  asked  him,  "  Why  do  you  as- 
sume 60  and  50  P  "  I  never  could  get  any 
answer  from  him ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have 
settled  a  single  eera,  or  cleared  up  one  point 
of  the  many  doubtful  ones  in  this  branch  of 
the  science ;  nor  could  he  ever  make  himself 
intelligible  to,  or  convince,  a  single  person. 
He  was,  however,  the  Mend  of  Dr.  Stuke- 
ley,  who  made  him  a  present  of  Bertram's 
"  Kichard  of  Cirencester," '  an  ingenious  f<K^ 
geiy  [see  Bebibak,  ChablgsI 
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(RldicM  LeksMtenfafin,  ii.  228, 268,  Apptnd. 
tS*;  Hiebok'a  mnstiatioDi  oS  Uttntauu,  «i. 
880-7 :  AAiSfb.  H&  MM  £  M^  191M  £  310 ; 
fitakida/isCiaMMhi^Ue;  OwUtiirigMnaM  Qi»- 
daati  (1787),  M.]  T.  0. 

BUBTOir,  HENRT  (1678-1048),  puri- 
Ua  divine,  was  born  &t  BirdsaH,  »  small 
parish  in  the  East  Riding  ofTorksfaire, '  which 
neyer  had  a  preaching  minister  time  out  of 
mind.'  In  his  own 'Narration '  of  his  life, 
siztj-foiir  is  stated  as  his  age  in  the  latter 
j«rt  of  1642;  in  his  'Conformities  Defor- 
mity,' 1646,  it  is  stated  as  sixtr^-seven ;  the 
iniraence  is  that  he  was  bom  in  the  latter  part 
of  1578.  The  record  of  his  baptism  is  not  re- 
eorerable,  bnt  his&ther,  William  Burton,  was 
married  to  Man^nne  Homle  [Humble]  on 
S4  June  1577.  His  mother,  he  tells  us,  car»- 
fnll^  kept  a  New  Testament  which  had  been 
his  grandmother's  in  Qneen  Mary's  time. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  Oollen,  Gam- 
bridge,  where  he  graduated  H.A.  m  1602. 
His  &ronritepieachei8  were  Laurence  Cha- 
deifom  and  William  Perkins.  On  leaving 
the  aniTersity  he  became  tutor  to  two  sons 
of 'a  noble  Imight,'  Sir  Robert  Ou«y,  after- 
wards (1626-1689)  earl  of  Monmouth.  He 
tdatea  that  one  Mrs.  Bowes,  of  Aske,  pre- 
&ted  'this  voun^  man  will  one  day  be  the 
oTBrthrow  01  the  bishops.'  llirough  the  Carey 
interest.  Burton  obtained  the  port  of  clerk  of 
tlieclosetto  Prince  Henry  jwhueacting  in  this 
capacity  he  composed  a  treatise  on  Antiohiist, 
the  manuscript  of  which  was  placed  by  the 
prince  in  his  ubraiy  at  St.  James's.  He  com- 
pUna  that  the  bishop  (Rloha»l  Neile  of 
Ooriiam),  who  was  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
Sing  James, '  depressed  him ; '  however,  on 
Prince  Henry's  death  (6  Nor.  1612)  Burton 
was  appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  Prince 
Charles.  On  14  July  1619  he  had  been  in- 
Mcpurated  M.A.  at  Oxford,  and  was  again 
incorporated  on  16  July  1617.  He  teUs  us 
that  at  the  age  of  thirty  (i.e.  in  1618)  he  re- 
nhred  to  enter  the  nunistir.  Fuller  says 
that  he  was  to  have  attendee!  Prince  Ofa«rles 
t«>  Spain  (17  PVb,  16S8),  and  that  for  some 
onknown  reason  the  appointment  was  conn- 
termanded,  after  some  of  his  goods  had  been 
riupped.  Burton  does  not  mention  this,  but 
Mtys  (which  periiape  explains  it)  that  he 
ecmU  not  get  a  license  for  a  book  whidi  he 
wrote  in  16S8  gainst  the  '  Converted  Jew,' 
hf  Fisher  (i.e.  neroy)  the  Jesuit,  to  nfote 
Anninianism  and  prove  the  pope  to  be  Anti- 
ohrist.  He  had,  in  fact,  thrust  himself  into 
tdiaeassion  then  going  on  between  Fisher 
aad  Qeorse  Walker,  puritan  minister  of  St. 
John%  Watling  Street.  On  the  accession 
of  Ohailes,  Burton  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
ooone  diat  he  would  become  clerk  of  the 


lOTal  closet,  but  Neile  was  continued  in  tkat 
office.  Burton  lost  the  appointment  throogfa 
a  characteristic  indiscretion.  On  38  April 
1695,  before  James  had  been  dead  a  month, 
Burton  presented  a  letter  to  Charles,  inveigb- 
ing  waiosfe  tbe  popish  tendencies  of  Neile 
an«  £«nd  (who  m  Neile's  illness  was  act- 
ing as  clerk  of  the  closet).  Charles  read  the 
letter  partly  through,  and  told  Burton  '  not 
to  attend  more  in  his  office  till  he  should 
SMid  for  him.'  He  was  not  seat  fbr,  and  did 
not  reappear  at  court,  darendoa  says  that 
Burton  complained  of  being  'despoiled  of 
his  right.'  He  deplored  the  death  of  James, 
bat  not  through  anr  love  for  that  sovereign ; 
indeed  be  speaks  of  the  inflnenoe  of  James 
in  retarding  the  higb-chureh  novament  as 
the  only  tmng  which  'made  his  life  desir- 
able.' He  was  almost  immediately  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mattiiew's,  Friday 
Street,  and  used  his  city  pulpit  as  a  vantage 
from  idiidi  to  conduct  an  aggressive  waiftre 
agunst  episcopal  practices.  He  began  to 
'  nil  off  m>m  tne  oeremonies,'  and  was  cited 
before  the  high  commission  as  early  as  1626, 
but  the  proceeding*  were  stof^ed.  Bishop 
after  bisbop  became  thesubjeot  of  his  attack. 
For  a  publication  with  the  cheerful  title 
'The  Baiting  of  tiie  Po^  BvU,'  &c.,  16S7, 
4to,  which  bore  a  frontispiece  refansmtang 
Charles  in  the  act  of  assailing  the  pope^ 
triple  crown,  he  was  summoned,  in  1627. 
before  the  privy  council,  but  again  gofi  an, 
in  raite  oif  Land.  His  'Babel  no  Bethel,' 
1639,  is  reply  to  the  'Masohil'  of  Robert 
Butterfleld  m.v.l  procured  him  a  temporary 
suspension  from  his  benefice,  and  a  sojonm 
in  the  PleM.  More  serious  troublee  were  to 
come.  On  5  Nov.  1636  be  preached  two 
sermons  in  his  own  ohurdi  fitnn  Prov.  xziv. 
21,  22,  in  whidi  he  charged  the  bishops  with 
innovations  unounting  to  a  popish  plot.  His 
pnlph  style  was  periiaps  eneotive,  but  cer- 
tainly not  refined;  he  calls  the  bishops  cater- 
pillars instead  of  pillanu  and  '  aatichriatdan 
muahmmps.'  Next  month  ke  was  sammaned 
before  Dr.  Duck,  a  oommiseioner  fm  causes 
ecdesiastioal,  to  answer  on  oath  to  articles 
charging  him  with  sedition.  He  refused  the 
oath,  and  appealed  to  the  king.  flft»endays 
afterwards  he  was  cited  before  a  special 
high  commission  at  Doctors'  Commons,  did 
notMpear,  and  was  in  his  absence  ao^wnded 
ab  omeie  *t  ie>ufiei«,wad  ordered  to  be  appre- 
hended. He  slmt  himself  up  in  his  house,  and 
published  his  sermons,  wiw  the  title, '  For 
Ood  and  the  King,'  &c.,  1686,  4to>  where- 
upon (on  1  Feb.  1686-7)  his  doors  were  forced, 
his  study  ransacked,  and  himself  taken  into 
custody  and  sent  itat  day  to  the  Fleet  (the 
warrants  will  be  found  reprinted  in  Bbook). 
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Peter  Heylyn  wrote  »  'Briefe  Answer'  to 
Burton's  sermons.     In  prison  Burton  was 
soon  joined  by  William  Ftynne  snd  John 
Bastwick,  a  parishioner  [q.  t.],  who  had  also 
written  'libelloas  books  agtonst  the  hi»- 
rarchy,'  and  die  three  were  proceeded  asainst 
in  the  Star^hamber  (11  March)  and  iududed 
in  a  common  indictment.    An  attemjpt  was 
indeed  made  on  6  June  to  get  the  judges 
to  treat  the  publications  of  Bastwick  and 
Burton  (he  had  added  to  his  offence  by  pub- 
lishing, ttoxa  his  prison, '  An  Apology  for  an 
Appeale,'  1686,^  4to,  consisting  m  epistles 
to  tne  king,  the  judgos,  and  '  the  true-hearted 
nobility ')  as  presenting  a  prmd  /aoie  case 
of  treason,  but  this  fell  to  the  ground.    The 
defisndants  prepared  answers  to  the  indict- 
ment, but  it  was  neeeesary  that  these  should 
be  signed  by  twocounseL  No  counsel  could 
be  found  who  would  risk  the  odium  of  this  I 
office,  and  the  defendants  applied  in  vain  to  | 
have  their  own  signatures  accepted,  accord-  | 
ins  to  ancient  pr^»dents.    Burton  was  the  , 
omy  one  who  got  at  length  the  signature  of . 
a  counsel,  one  Holt,  an  aged  bencher  of 
Gray's  Inn,  and  Holt,  finding  he  was  to  be  i 
alone,  drew  back,  until  the  court  agreed  to 
accept  his  single  signature.  Burton's  answer, 
thus  made  regular,  lay  in  court  about  three  I 
weeks,  when  on  19  May  the  attorney-general, 
denouncing  it  as  scandalous,  leferrM  it  to  j 
the  chief  justices.  Sir  John  Bramston  and  ! 
Sir  John  Finch.    They  made  short  work  of  > 
it,  striking  out  sixt^-four  sheets,  and  leaving 
no  more  than  six  Lnes  at  the  beginning  ana 
twenty-four  at  the  end.    Thus  mutwited,  ' 
Burton  would  not  own  it ;  he  was  not  al-  ' 
lowed  to  firame  a  new  answer,  and  on  2  June  . 
it  was  ordered  that  he,  like  the  rest,  should 
be  proceeded  against  pro  eo^feua.    Sentence  | 
was  passed  on  14  June,  the  defendants  crying  : 
out  for  justice,  and  yainly  demanding  that 
thepr  should  not  be  condemned  without  ex- 
anunation  of  their  answers.    Burton,  when 
interrogated  as  to  his  plea  by  the  lord  keeper 
CBanm  Oorentry),  briefly  and  with  dignity 
defended  his  position,  maintaining  that '  a 
minister  hath  a  larger  liberty  than  always  to 
go  in  a  mild  strain,'  but  his  defence  was 
stopped.    He  was  condemned  to  be  deprived 
of  nis  benefice,  to  be  deffraded  from  the 
ministry  and  fiom  his  ac^emical  degrees, 
to  be  fined  6,000/.,  to  be  set  in  the  pillory  at 
Westminster  and  his  ears  to  be  cut  off,  and 
to  be  perpetually  imprisoned  in  Lancaster 
Castle,  without  access  of  hia  wife  or  any 
friends,  or  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.    For 
this  sentence  Laud  gave  the  court  his '  hearty 
thanks.'    Burton's  parishioners  signed  a  peti- 
tion to  the  king  for  nis  pardon ;  the  two  who 
presented  it  wen  instantly  committed  to 


prison.    Burton  took  his  punishmeat  with 
enthusiastie  fortitude.     'All  the  while  I 
stood  in  the  piUory,'  he  says, '  I  thought  my- 
self to  be  in  heaven  and  in  a  state  of  glory  and 
triumph.'    His  address  to  the  moo  ran :  '  I 
never  was  in  sudi  a  pnlpit  before.    Little  do 
you  know  what  fimt  God  is  able  to  produce 
from  this  dry  tree.   Through  these  holes  God 
can  bring  light  to  his  church.'    His  ears  were 
pared  so  dose,  says  Fuller,  that  the  temporal 
artery  was  cut.     When  his  wounds  were 
healed,  and  he  was  conveyed  northward  on 
28  July,  fully  100,000  people  lined  the  road 
at  Higlu^ate  to  take  leave  of  him.    Hia  wife 
followedin  a  coach,  and  600 '  loving  friends' 
on  horseback  accompanied  him  as  far  as  St. 
Albans.    The  whole  journey  to  Lancaster, 
reached  on  8  Aug.,  resembled  a  triumphal 
progress  rather  than  the  convoy  of  a  crimmaL 
Lai^  (see  his  letter  to  Wentworth  on  28  Aug.) 
wasveryangr^aboutit.  At  Lancaster,  Burton 
was  confined  m  '  a  vast  desolate  room,'  with- 
Otttfumiture;  if  afire  was  lighted,  the  place 
was  filled  with  smoke ;  the  spetces  between 
the  planks  of  the  floor  made  it  dangerous  to 
walk,  and  underneath  was  a  dark  chamber 
in  which  were  immured  five  witches,  who 
kept  up  '  a  heUish  noise '  night  and  day.  The 
allowance  for  diet  was  not  paid.  Dr.  Augus- 
tine Wildbore,  vicar  of  Lancaster,  kept  a 
watchful  eye  over  Burton's  reading,  to  see 
that  the  order  confining  him  to  the  bible, 
prayer-book,  and '  such  oUier  canonical  books 
as  were  of  sound  church  principles,  was 
strictly  obeyed.    Many  sympathisers  came 
about  the  place,  and,  notwithstanding  all 
precautions,  Clarandon  says  that  papers  emar 
nating  from  Burton  were  cirsulated  in  Lon- 
don.   A  pamphlet  giving  an  account  of  his 
censure  m  the  Star-chamber  was  published 
in  1637.  Accordingly  on  1  Nov.  he  was  sent, 
by  way  of  Preston  and  Liverpool,  to  Guern- 
sey, where  he  arrived  on  16  Dec.,  and  was 
shut  up  in  a  stifling  cell  at  Castle-Comet. 
Here  he  had  no  bcoks  but  his  bibles  in  He- 
brew, Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  and  an  eo- 
cleeiastioal  history  in  Greek,  but  he  contrived 
to  get  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  wrote  two 
treatases,  which  however  were  not  printed. 
His  wife  was  not  allowed  to  see  him,  though 
his  only  daughter  died  during  his  imprison- 
ment.   On  7  Nov.  1640  his  wife  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  his 
relMMe,  and  on  10  Nov.  the  house  ordered 
him  to  be  forthwith  sent  for  to  London. 
The  order  arrived  at  Guernsey  on  Sunday, 
16  Nov.;  Burton  embarked  on  the  21st.   At 
Dartmouth,  on  the  32nd,  he  met  Piynne, 
and  their  journey  to  London  was  again  a 
triumphal  progress.     Ten  thousand  people 
escorted  them  from  Charing  Cross  to  the 
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city  -with  erveiy  demonBtrstioii  of  ioy.  On 
80  Nor.  Burton  appeared  before  tne  house, 
and  on  6  Dec.  presented  a  petition  setting 
forth  bis  sufferings.  The  house  on  13  March 
1640-1  declared  the  proceedings  against  him 
illegal,  and  cast  Lana  and  others  in  damages. 
On  24  March  his  sentence  was  reversed,  and 
bis  beneficeordered  to  be  restored;  on  20April 
asnmof 6,000Awasyotedtohim;  onSJune 
a  fnrther  order  for  his  restoration  to  his 
beoefice  was  made  out.  He  lecorered  his  d»- 

CI,  and  reoeired  that  of  BJ).  in  addition, 
money  was  not  paid,  nor  did  he  get  his 
benefice,  to  which  Robert  Oheatlin  had  been 
legularly  presented.  But  on  6  Oct.  1642 
his  old  ninahioners  petitioned  the  hooae  that 
he  m^int  be  appointed  Sunday  aftomoon 
Isetnrer,  and  this  was  done.  OnestJin,  who 
nsisted  the  appointment,  was  somewhat 
hardly  nsed,  being  imprisoned  at  0<dcheetec 
for  a  seditious  sermon ;  he  escaped  to  the 
kinsatOzfivd.  Left  tJtius  in  possession  at 
St.  Matthew's,  Friday  Street,  Burton  otm- 
nised  a  church  on  the  independent  modeL 
Qaidiner  says  of  Burton's '  Protestation  Pro- 
tasted,'  published  in  July  1641,  that  it 
'sketched  out  that  plan  of  a  national  efameh, 
raiTounded  bv  Toluntary  churches, 'which  was 
accepted  at  the  revolution  of  1688.'  He  pub- 
lished a '  Vindication  of  Churches  comnMnly 
called  Independent,'  1644  (in  answer  to 
Prpne),  and  exercised  a  very  strict  ecdesi- 
tstical  discipline  within  hie  congregation. 
Marsden  says '  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
malice  to  desire,  or  of  ingenuity  to  suggest, 
a  weeUy  spectacle  so  hurtful  to  the  roval 
eaaae'  as  that  of  Burton  reaching  in  Friday 
Street  without  his  ears.  He  had  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  preaching  before  parliament,  but 
did  not  approve  the  course  which  events  sub- 
leqaently  took.  He  was  for  some  time  al^ 
lowed  to  hold  a  catechetical  lecture  every 
Tuesday  fortnight  at  St.  Mary's,  Alderman- 
bnry,  but  on  his  introducing  lus  independent 
views  the  churchwardens  wcked  him  out  in 
September  1646.  This  led  to  an  angry 
puiphlet  war  with  the  elder  Calamy,  rector 
o!  the  parish  [see  Cai.uct,  Esmnn),  1600- 
1666].  Wood,  who  remarks  that  he  '  grew 
more  moderate,'  thought  he  lived  to  witness 
the  execution  of  Charles,  but  he  died  a  year 
before  that  event.  During  his  imprisonment 
he  had  contracted  the  disease  of^the  stone, 
which  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  death. 
Be  was  buried  on  7  Jan.  1647-8.  By  his  first 
wife,  Anne,  he  had  two  children:  1.  Anne, 
bant.  21  Sept.  1631.  3.  Henry,  bapt  18  May 
1624,  who  married  Ursula  Maistera  on  80  Nov. 
1647,  and  is  deaciibed  as  a  merchant.  His 
leoond  wife,  Sarah,  and  son,  Henry,  rarrived 
him,uid  on  17  Feb.  1652  petitioned  the  house 


for  BMintenanoe  j  the  son  got  lands  of  200/. 
yearly  value  from  the  estate  of  certain  delin- 
quents, out  of  which  the  widow  was  to  have 
100^  a  year  for  life.  Ghttnger  describes  a 
rare  print  of  Laud  and  Burton,  in  which  the 
archbishop  vomits  his  works  while  the  puri- 
tan holds  nis  head. 

Burton'*  chief  publications  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  ai«:  1.  'A  Censvre  of 
Simonie,'  1634,  ^o.  2.  <  A  Plea  to  an  Ap- 
peale,'  1636.  8.  'The  Seven  Vials;  or  a 
briefe  E]qK)8ition  upon  tiia  16  and  16  chapteia 
of  the  Revelation/  1638.  4.  'A  Try&U  of 
Private  Devotion,'  1628.  6.  'England's 
Bondage  and  Hope  of  Deliverance,"  1641, 
4to  (sermon  from  Psalm  liiL  7,  8,  before  the 
psrliaoMnt  on  20  June).  6.  'Truth  still 
Truth,  though  shut  out  of  doors,'  1646,  4to 
(distinct  frcm  '  Truth  shut  out  of  doores,'  a 
previous  pamphlet  of  the  same  year) ;  and, 
from  the  catalogue  of  the  Advocates'  Li- 
brary, Edinburgh,  7.  'The  Qrand  Impostor 
Unmasked,  or  a  detection  of  the  notorious 
hypocrisie  and  desperate  impiety  of  the  late 
Archbishop  (so  styled)  of  Canterbniy,  cun- 
ningly couched  in  that  written  copy  which 
he  read  on  the  scaffold,'  &e.  4to,  n.d. 
8.  '  Conformities  Deformity,'  1646, 4to. 

[Narration  of  the  Ufe,  &&,  1643  (portrait); 
Biog.  Brit.  1748,  ii.  104S,  ed.  Eippis,  iiL  48 ; 
Wood'sAth.  Ox.  1691, i.  814,828, &&;  Walker's 
SnfiMngs  of  the  Clergy,  1714,  iL  16< ;  Brook's 
Lives  <a  the  Paritans,  1813,  iii.  40 ;  Fisher's 
Companion  and  Key  to  Hist,  of  Eng.  1832, 
pp.  61S,  610 ;  Usiaden's  Later  Puritans,  1872, 
pp.  122  sq. :  Qardiner's  Hist.  EnKlaod,  viL  viii. 
IX,  X. ;  Hook's  lives  of  the  Archbisnops  of  Canter* 
bniy,  xi.  1876  (Laud),  292  sq. ;  extracts  from 
parish  re^sters  of  Birdsall.  per  Bev.  L.  8. 
GresI^,  and  of  St.  Matthew's,  Friday  Street, 
per  Bev.  Dr.  Simpson.]  A.  O. 

BURTON,  HEZEKIAH  (d.  1681},  di- 
vine, was  a  feUow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  and  eminent  as  a  tutor.  He  was 
entered  as  a  pensioner  in  1647,  was  elected 
Wray  fellow  1661,  graduated  as  MA.  1664, 
was  incorporated  at  Oxford  the  same  year,  was 
B  J).  1661,  and  D.D.  by  royal  mandate  1669. 
He  was  Imown  to  Samuel  Pepys,  Ridiard 
Cumberland,  and  Orlando  Brid^eman,  all  of 
his  college,  and  to  Henry  More,  uae  Platonist. 
More  sent  him  a  queer  story  of  a  ghost,  as 
circumstantial  as  Mrs.  Veal's,  which  appeared 
in  Yorkshire  about  1661(Liqhtfoot,  J&numu, 
li;  EIbnbbt,  JZc^far,  768).  Bridgeman,on 
becoming  chancellor  in  1667,  gave  a  chap- 
luncj  to  his  college  friend,  and  appointed 
him  to  a  prebendal  stall  at  Norwich.  He  was 
intimate  with  TiUotson  and  Stillingfleet,  and 
had  been  associated  with  them  and  Bishop 
Wilkins  in  an  abortive  proposal  for  a  com. 
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prehension  eommniiicated  bjr  BridgeoHn  to 
Baxter  and  others  in  the  beninnii^  of  1668. 
Wood  8a3r8  that  a  club  formed  by  Wilkins 
to  promote  comprehension  need  to  meet  at 
the  'chambers  of  that  great  trimmer  and 
latitndinarian,  Dr.  Hezexiah  Barton,'  He 
afterwards  became  ministw  of  St.  Qeoive's, 
South wark,  where  he  waseeveciaUr  chsnta- 
bleto  imprisoned  debtors,  ana  in  1680wbs ap- 
pointed, through  Tillotson's  influence,  leetor 
of  Barnes  in  Surrey,  hy  the  dean  and  chaptei 
of  St,  Paul's,  He  died  there  of  a  ferer,  whid> 
carried  off  sereral  of  his  faoailj,  in  August  or 
September  1681.  His  onlf  writiags  were  an 
'AUomiium  ad  lectorem'  prefixed  to  his 
friend  Bishop  Ocmberland's  book, '  De  Legi> 
bus  Naturae ; '  and  two  poedtunous  Tolumea 
of  'Discourses'  (1684  and  1686),  to  the  first 
of  which  is  prefixed  a  notice  oy  Tilletami, 
speaking  warmly  of  his  friendliness  and  sweets 
ness  of  temper.  A  portrait  i>  engraved  in  the 
same  volume. 

[Tillotaon's  Preface  to  Discoarses ;  Biioh's  Life 
of  Tillotson,  *2,77,  93,  124-126;  Knight's  Life 
of  Dean  Colet  (1823),  866;  Sylvester's  Baxter, 
iii.  24 ;  NeaFs  Pnritans,  W.  482 ;  WoodV  AAena 
Oxon.  (Bliss),  ir.  519;  Fnsti.  ii.  184;  Bepy^s 
Diaiy  (24  April  l«6»-eO,  and  1  Feb.  I09I-62), 
whan  is  also  a  letter  to  Pepjs  «t  9  April  1477,] 

BURTON,  JAMES  (1788-18«2),  Egypt*- 
ologist.    [See  Haubcbiok,  Jakm.] 

BUBTOir,  JAMES  DAMEL  (1784- 
1817),  Weeleyan  minister,  was  the  son  of 
Daniel  Burton,  of  Rhodes,  near  Mandiester, 
and  was  bom  at  Manchester  26  July  1791. 
He  received  a  good  education,  but  one  not 
purposely  intended  to  fit  him  for  the  office  of 
minister.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  in 
the  hakit  of  attending  the  theatre  at  Man- 
oheet«r,  bat  was  soon  tunied  from  'the 
snares  connected  with  tiuX  plaee  of  gay  re- 
sort and  destructive  pastime,'  and,  as  the 
result  of  his  '  efiectual  awakening,'  prepared 
himself  tat  the  Wealeyan  ministry,  and  den 
voted  a  eousicteraUe  portion  of  his  time 
among  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Middleton.  He  became  a  methodist  itine- 
rant preacher  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In 
the  tenth  year  of  his  ministry  his  health 
failed,  and  he  died,  24  March  1817,  in  his 
thirty-third  yew.  In  1814  he  published,  at 
Buiy,  in  Lancashire, '  A  Guide  for  Youth, 
reeonmettding  to  their  serious  consideration 
Vital  Piety,  as  the  only  rational  ww  to 
ProBont  Hi^^pinen  and  Futuia  GI017,'  12mo. 

[Methodist  Mag.  1817.  pp.  708,  881 ;  Oa- 
bom's  Methodist  Liteiature,  p.  78,1 
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BUBTOK,   JOHN,   D,D.    (ie9ft-1771), 
tiieologieal  and  classical  scholar,  was  bocn 
at  Wembworthy,  Devonshire,  of  which  pariah 
Us  fikther,  Samuel  Burton,  was  rector,  in 
1496,  and  was  educated  partly  at  Okduinp- 
ton  and  Tiverton  in  his  nativa  county  and 
partly  at  Elv,  where  ha  ws*  placed  on  hia 
iathars  death  by  the  Rov,  Samuel  Bentihaai, 
theirsteousinofhiamothar.  In  1718  he  was 
elected  as  a  sdK^ir  of  Ootpus  CSnisti  College, 
Oxford,  and  toidc  his  degree  of  B.  A.  on  97  J«na 
1717,  shortly  after  which  he  bnwune  the  col- 
lege tutor,    H»  proceeded  M,A.  34  March 
1720-1,  was   elected   probationMy  fellow 
6  April  felloiwiMg,  and  admitted  aetinl  fellow 
4Aprttl738i.  Aacollem  tutor  he  acted  with 
gieait  aaal,  and  acquired  a  greater  r^utstion 
than  tmy  of  the  Quord  'dons'  of  his  day,  but 
in  conseqnence  of  an  incurable  leoklesanesB 
in  money  matters  he  was  little  xieher  at  the 
«id  than  at  the  Ixy— ing  of  his  ooll^iate 
carreer.  ThaparticoJacs  of  his  teaching  aieaat 
oat  in  Uafriend  Edward  Bentham'e  'De  VitA 
at  Moaibaa  J<Aannia  Burtotd  . , .  epistola  mi 
Sobeitom  Lowth,' 1771.    In  logic  and  met»> 
physios  he  passed  from  Sandenoa  uid  L« 
Cfteat  to  Loeke ;  in  ethics  from  Aristotla  to 
Puffendotfs  abridgment  and  Saadeonon's  lec- 
tursB.    Twice  a  week  he  lectured  on  X«io- 
phoa  and  Denoathenee,  and  occasionally  he 
taughtonaome  Latin  author,    Itwaa  through 
BoztiH*  tint  the  study  of  Loeke  was  intro- 
dneed  into  the  sohoou,  and  he  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  younger  students  a  double 
series  of  philosophical  questions,  with  refe- 
rences to  the  authors  to  be  consulted  under 
eaoh  head.    This  is  probably  lost,  but  a  sat 
of  exeroiaee  which  he  gave  the  nndergr*- 
doatfls  of  his  college  for  employment  during 
the  long  vacation  was  printed  under  the  title 
of  'Sacns  Scr^ttune  locorum  quorundam 
versie  metrioa,'  1786,  and  a  00^  is  at  the 
Britiah  Musetun.     Lt  the  progress  of  the 
univmitT  press  ha  took  great  interest,  and 
obtained  for  it  a  gift  of  KXM,  from  Mr,  (after- 
wards Lord)  Rolk,  and  a  legacy  of  200/,  frtnn 
Dr,  Hodg«e,  the  provost  of  Oiel.    llirough 
the  circumstuwe  that  Burton  had  beeu  tutor 
to  a  son  of  Dr.  Bland,  a  fellowship  at  Eton 
College  was  bestowed  upon  him  oa  17  Aug. 
1788,  and  when  the  valuable  vicarage  of 
Mapledurham,  on  the  Oxfordshire  bank  of 
the  lliUBes,  became  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Edward  Lifedeton  on  16  Nov.  1738, 
Burton  was  nominated  thereto  bv  the  col- 
lep^  and  inducted  on  9  March  1784.    Dr. 
Littleton  had  married  a  daughter  of  Barn- 
ham  Ooode,  under-master  of  Eton  School, 
and  left  her  a  widow  'with  three  infimt 
daughters,  withoat  a  home,  widiout  a  for- 
tune.'   The  new  vicar,  in  his  pity  for  their 
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desthttte  condition,  aUowdd  the  family  toie- 
main  for  s  time  in  thor  old  home,  and  the 


ttoiy  nma  that  'aome  time  after  » 
IjonmiK  deii^prinan  happened  t«  eall  aad 
Ibond  Mrs.  Littleton  shaving  John  Barton.' 
At  this  Eight  the  visitor  remonstrated  •frith 
his  deiiciu  friend,  and  the  result  iras  tiiat 
'Bnrton  proposed  marriage  and  was  ac- 
cepted.' In  this  delicions  retreat  Biiit<m 
ehuacteristically  sacrificed  amch  of  his  in- 
come in  improving  the  parsonage  aad  the 
glehe  lands.  "When  the  settling  of  QtotgiA 
was  in  agitation  he  took  an  aethre  part  in 
ikrtherance  of  fhe  colony's  interests,  and  pub- 
Med  in  1764 '  An  Account  of  the  Vwigm  of 
the  late  Dr.  Bray,  with  an  Accoont  of  their 
noeeeding8,'atract(rft)enreprinted[8eeBsiT, 
Thoxab,  I666-179D1.  His  other  nniversity 
degrees  were  M.A.  m  1790-1,  B.D.  in  1729, 
vA  D  J),  in  1758.  On  1  F»b.  1766,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  quitted  the  vicarage 
of  Htpledoriiam  fbr  the  rectory  of  Worples- 
don  in  Surrey,  aad  here  he  was  instnunental 
in  the  formation  of  a  eanseway  over  the  Wey, 
so  that  his  parishionoti  might  travel  to  Gtifld- 
find  at  all  seasons.  A  year  or  two  fatter  he 
ms  seixed  by  fever,  but  he  still  lingered  on. 
His  deatii  occurred  on  II  Feb.  1771,  and  he 
Tsa  boned  at  the  entrance  to  the  inner 
cb^el  at  Eton,jprecisely  in  the  centre  under 
theotgan-loft.  His  epitaph  styles  him: '  Yir 
mter  primos  doctns,  ingeniosno,  pins,  opnm 
contemptor,  ingennts  jnventutis  nutor  exi- 
miuB.'  Amonir  the  manuscripts  which  Bur- 
ton left  behind  him  was  '  An  ESssay  On  Pro- 
jected Improvements  in  Eton  School,'  but  it 
was  nerver  printed  and  has  since  been  lost. 
His  mother  took  as  her  second  husband  "Dr. 
John  Bear,  rector  of  Shennanbnry,  Sussex. 
She  died  on  38  April  1766,  aged  80;  her 
hubaod  on  9  Marui  1702,  aged  88;  and  in 
1767  her  son  erected  a  monument  to  thcdr 
memory.    Dr.  Burton's  wiffe  died  in  1748. 

Throughout  his  life  Burton  poured  ibrth 
t  vast  number  of  tracts  and  sermons.  His 
nading  was  varied,  and  he  composed  with 
remarkable  facility,  but  the  possession  of 
this  latter  quality  led  to  his  wasting  his 
eSoTta  in  pnrauctions  of  ephemeral  interest. 
Most  of  his  sermons  are  reprinted  in  '  Occa- 
sional Sermons  preached  before  the  TJniver- 
•ity  of  Oxford,'  1764-6.  Many  of  his  Lathi 
tracts  and  addresaes  are  embodied  in  his 
'Opnscula  Miscellanea  Theologica,'  1748-61, 
or  m  the  kindred  volume  'Opuscnls  Miscel- 
lanea Metrico-Proeaica,'  1771.  He  eontri- 
bttted  to  the '  Weekly  Miscellany '  a  series  of 

Spers  on  'The  Genuineness  of  Lord'GIaren- 
n's  Histoiy  of  the  Bebellion— Mr.  01d> 
Buxon's  Slander  confiotedj'  which  was  sub- 
sequently enlarged  and  printed  separately  at 


Oxford  ia  1744.  The  circumstances  which 
led  to  their  uNdoction  ore  set  out  in  John- 
son's 'Foeti^  in  the  life  of  Edward  Smith. 
A  Latin  lett»  1^  Burton  to  a  friend,  or  a 
<  conunentariolus  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  was  seveiely 
criticised  by  Ascbdeacon  Blackbuma  oa  be- 
half of  the  latitudinoriaaa  (  Workt,  ii.  93-9), 
and  by  Dr.  Philip  f^imeaux  for  the  aoncon- 
foraiista  in  his  '  L«tt«n  to  Blockstone,'  pp. 
190-7.  La  1768  he  issued  s  volume, '  IlnTa- 
Xoyla,  aive  tragoBdiamm  Ghnscoram  Delectus,' 
which  was  reissued  with  additional  ohterv»- 
tions  by  Thomas  (afterwards  Bishop)  Bur- 
gess in  1772.  Two  copies  of  this  latter  edi- 
tion, now  in  the  library  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, cootaia  ccq^ous  manuscript  notes  by 
Dr.  Charles  Bumey.  Burton  made  frequent 
visits  to  his  mother  in  Sussex,  and  in  17SI2 
dsecribed  hia  journey  thither  in  an  «mii«iiig 
timot,  ''OiomopoBvrot  MAcAffura,  srve  iter 
Surtieaae  et  Sussexiense.'  Numerous  extcacts 
from  this  tour  wen  printed  in  the  '  Sussex 
Archaeological  OoIIedtion8,'viii.260-66i  His 
Latin  poem, '  Soceodos  Partecialis  Rustiews,' 
was  issued  in  1767,  aad  «  translation  by 
Dawson  Warren  of  Edmonton  came  out  in 
1800.  Though  Burton  was  a  tory  in  poli- 
tics, he  was  not  so  strict  ia  his  views  as 
Dr.  William  King  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  aad  he 
criticised,  under  the  disguise  of  'Phileleu- 
theras  Londinensis,'  the  celebrated  speech 
which  Siag  delivered  at  the  dedication  of 
the  RadcM e  Library,  13  April  1749.  Eii^ 
thereupon  retorted  with  a  fierce  '  Elogium 
fanue  inserviens  Jacci  Eitoneneis:    or  the 

J  raises  of  Jack  of  Eton,  oommomy  called 
ack  the  Giant,'  with  a  dissertation  on  '  the 
Bortonio  style,'  and  left  behind  him  in  his 
'  Anecdotes  of  liis  own  Times '  several  sting- 
ing references  to  Burton.  An  oration  whidi 
Bnrton  delivered  at  Oxford  in  1763  gave 
him  the  opportunity  for  an  attack  on  WiOces, 
whereupon  Gharchill,  in  the  'Candidate' 
(verse  716  et  seq.),  retaliated  with  sneers  at 
his  'aaw  Latin  aad  new  Greek,'  and  his 
'^■ntoaiime  thoughts  and  style  so  ftJl  of 
tnck.'  Burton  was  fond  of  jests.  One  or 
two  of  tiwm  can  be  ibund  in  [8.  Pegge's] 
'Anonymiana'  (1800,  pp.  884-6),  and  an 
nnlucOT  looose  allusien  to  Balph  Allen  pro- 
voked WarbmCon  to  insert  ia  the  1749  edi- 
tion of  the '  Donciad '  (book  iv.,  verse  448)  a 
caustic  note  on  Barton,  which  was  subse- 

fuently  omitted  at  the  request  of  Bishc^ 
[ayter.  While  at  Mapledurfaam  he  wrote 
<  The  P)esent  State  of  the  Navigation  of  the 
RivearThaBMS oonsidsred,  with  certain regu- 
latioaaproposed,'  1766 ;  second  edition  1767. 
Several  of  his  letters  are  ia  'Addit.  MS.' 
Britiah  Museum,  21428. 
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[MiehoU'a  Lit.  Anted,  and  niaatc,  of  lit. 
paralm ;  Manning  and  Bray's  Snmj,  iii.  100- 
1U2,  where  is  portrait ;  Gent.  Hag.  (1771),  pp. 
95.  3l)fi-8  ;  BoDthiim,  De  VitA  J.  Burtooi ;  Biog. 
Brit,  (Kippis);  Lytes  Eton  College,  308-9; 
Kawlinson  MSS.  fol.  16348.]  W.  P.  C. 

BXJBTON,  JOHN,  M.D.  ni710-1771), 
antiquary  and  physician,  son  01  John  Bur- 
ton, a  London  merchant,  by  Marmret,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  J.  Leake,  was  bom  at  Col- 
chester on  9  June  1710,  and  was  educated 
at  Merchant  Taylors'  and  St.  John's  College, 
Oambridffe,  whence  he  graduated  M.B.  in 
1733.  He  afterwards  studied  at  Leyden, 
and  before  1738,  when  he  published  a'  Trear 
tise  of  the  Non-naturals,'  ne  had  taken  the 
degree  of  M.O.  at  Rheims.  A  good  classi- 
cal scholar,  he  attained  local  eminence  in 
his  profession.  It  is  said  that  in  1745  he 
had  some  intention  of  joining  the  Pretender, 
bnt  by  his  own  account  (Brttith  Liberty  Eit- 
danjfered,  1749)  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  rebels  and  detained  unwillingly  for  three 
months.  He  incurred  much  ceunure  from 
those  in  power,  and  his  political  opinions 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  Sterne,  who  sati- 
rised him  in  *  Tristram  Shandy,'  under  the 
name  of  '  Dr.  Slop.'  The  satire  betrayed 
either  gre*t  ignorance  or  gross  nnfaimeas, 
for  Dr.  Burton's  reputation  as  an  accoucheur 
was  deeerredly  high,  and  his  <  Essay  on  Mid- 
wifery'(1761  and  1763) '  most  learned  and 
nuMterly'  (Atkixson,  Med.  BibluMr.  1834). 
In  later  years  he  became  widely  known  as 
an  antiquary,  and  in  1758  published  the  first 
▼olume  of  the  '  Monasticon  Eboracense,  and 
Ecclesiastical  EUstoij  of  Yorkshire,'  a  moat 
important  contribution  to  county  archteo- 
lo^.  The  copy  in  the  King's  Library,  British 
Museum,  has  the  first  eight  pages  of  an  in- 
tended second  Tolume,  entitled '  The  Appen- 
dix, containing  Charters,  Grants,  and  other 
Original  Writings  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing volume,  nuyer  published  before,'  York, 
N.  Nickson,  1768.  Ample  materials  for  a 
second  volume  were  g^t  together  by  him, 
but  these  and  other  antiquarian  collections 
were  never  published.  Before  his  death, 
on  19  Jan.  1771,  he  disposed  of  them  to 
William  Constable,  of  Constable  Barton. 
Two  Tracts  on  Yorkshire  Antiquities  ap- 
pear in  '  Archeeologia,'  1768-71.  Burton 
was  married,  on  2  Jan.  1734-5  in  York 
minster,  to  Manr  Henson.  His  wife,  who 
(nrvived  him  a  few  months,  was  buried  by 
his  side  in  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  Mickle- 
gate. 

[Nichols's  lUostrstions  of  Liteiatnie,  iii.  S7S- 
S09 :  Oongh'i  British  Topography  ii.  407-lA ; 
Notes  and  Qaertee.  3rd  seinas,  r.  414.] 
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BUBTON,  JOHN  HILL  (1809-1881), 
historiographer  of  Scotland,  was  bomat  Aber- 
deen 22  Aug.  1800.    His  father,  of  whose 
fiunily  oonneoUons  nothing  is  known,  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  army,  whose  feeble  healUi 
compelled  him  to  retire  on  half-pay  shortly 
after  his  sou's  birth.    His  mother  was  the 
daughter  (tf  John  Faton,  laird  of  Grandholm, 
a  moody,  eccentric  man  driven  into  seclusiem 
by  frantic  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  wife, 
and  possessed  by  an  insane  animosity  towards 
his  own  children.    The  {JEimily  circumstances 
were  thus  by  no  means  promising.    Burton, 
however,  obtained  a  feir  education  after  bis 
{  fether's  death  in  1819,  and  gained  a  bursary, 
•  which  enabled  him  to  matriculate  at  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city.    On  the  completion 
of  his  college  course  he  was  artided  to  a 
'  writer,  bat,  aasnredly  from  no  want  of  in- 
dustry, found  die  confinement  of  an  office  in- 
!  tolerable.    His  a:rticlea  were  cancelled,  and 
I  he  reiNured  to  Edinburgh  to  qualify  himself 
I  for  tne  bar,  accompanied  by  his  devoted 
mother,  who  had  disposed  of  her  little  pro- 
perty at  Aberdeen  to  provide  him  with  the 
I  means  of  study.    He  in  due  time  became  an 
advocate,  but  his  practice  was  never  large,  and 
for  a  loiig  time  he  found  it  necttsary  to  earn 
his  livelihood  by  literature.    His  beginuiugs 
were  humble.    Much  that  he  wrote  cannot 
new  be  identified,  but  he  is  known  to  have 
composed  elementary  histories  underthe  name 
of  White,  to  have  shared  in  the  compilation 
of  Oliver  &  Boyd's  '  Edinburgh  Alma-nftck,' 
and  to  have  furnished  the  letterpress  of  Bil- 
lings's  'Ecclesiastical  and  Baronial  Anti- 
quities.'   His  ardent  adoption  of  Bentham's 
philosophy  probably  served  to  introduce  him 
to  the  'Westminster  Review,'  from  which  he 
subsequently  migrated  to  the  'Edinburgh.' 
He  also  contributed  to  the  'Oycloptedia  of 
Universal  Bi^rraphy'  and  Waterston's  'Qy- 
dopaedia  of  Commerce ;'  prepared  (1839)  a 
uswil '  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,'  aftei^ 
wards  divided  into  distinct  treatises  on  civil 
I  and  criminal  jurisprudence;  edited  the  works 
of  Bentham  in  coiyunction  with  Sir  John 
Bowring;  and  compiled  (1843)  '  Bentham  i- 
ana,'  a  selection  from  Bentham's  writings,  de- 
signed as  an  introduction  to  the  utilitarian 
pMlosophy.    About  this  time  he  acted  for  a 
season  as  editor  of  the  '  Scotsman,'  and  com- 
mitted the  journal  to  the  suraortof  free  tradu. 
He  also  edited  the  '  Athole  Papers'  for  the 
Abbotsford,  and  the  '  Danen  Papers '  for  the 
Bannatvne  Club.  In  1844  he  married,  and  iu 
1846  acnieved  solid  literary  distinction  by  his 
biography  of  Hume,  assisted  by  the  extensive 
■tores  of  unpublished  matter  bequeathed  by 
Hume's  nephew  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh.   It  was  a  great  opportunity,  and  if 
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Barton'B  deficiency  in  imagination  impaired 
the  T%[oar  of  his  portrait  of  Hume  w  a  man, 
he  bma  shown  an  adequate  comprehension  of 
him  as  a  thinker,  and  is  entitled  to  especial 
credit  for  his  recognition  of  Hume's  origi- 
nality as  an  economist.  A  supplementuy 
Toiume  of  letters  fiKnn  Home's  aistingaished 
eoireepondents,  one  half  at  least  French,  fol- 
lowed in  1849.  In  1647  Burton  had  pro- 
duced his  entertaining  biographies  of  Lord 
Lovat  and  Duncan  f^bes;  and  in  1849  he 
wrote  for  Messrs.  Chambers  a  'Manual  of 
Ftditical  and  Social  Economy,'  with  a  com- 
panion Tolnme  on  emigration,  admirable 
woi^  containing  within  a  narrow  compass 
dearand  intell  Igentexpositions  of  the  mutual 
lelatiMis  and  duties  01  property,  labour,  and 
goremment.  Inthesameyearthedeathofhis 
wife  prostrated  him  with  grief,  and  althoujgh 
ha  to  a  great  extent  reoorered  the  elasticity 
of  his  spirits,  he  was  ever  afterwards  afflicted 
with  an  invincible  aversion  to  society.  Seek- 
ing lelief  in  literary  toil,  he  produced  in  1862 
his '  Narratives  firmn  Criminal  Trials  in  Scot- 
land;' in  1863  his  'Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
fiankrapt^  in  Scotland ;'  and  in  the  same 
Tear  the  first  p<»:tion  of  his  '  History  of  Scot- 
land,' comprismff  the  period  from  the  Bevoln- 
tion  to  the  rebellion  of  1746.  Like  Home, 
heexeested  his  task  in  instalments,  and  with- 
ont  strict  adherence  to  chronological  order,  a 
nethod  prompted  in  his  case  By  a  delicate 
ninetance  to  enter  into  manifest  competition 
with  his  predecessor  Ty  tier  during  the  letter's 
liistime.  The  work  was  eventually  com- 
peted in  1870;  and  a  new  edition  with  con- 
lidearable  improvements,  especially  in  the  pre- 
historic and  Roman  periods,appeared  in  187S, 
In  1864  Burton  obtained  pecuniary  indepen- 
deiaoe  by  his  appointment  as  secretary  to 
th»  prison  board,  and  in  1866  married  the 
dangnter  of  Cosmo  Innes.  Though  no  longer 
necessary  to  his  support,  his  literary  labours 
eontinuMwithontremission;  he  wrote  largely 
ftr  the  '  Scotsman,'  became  a  constant  contn- 
butcr  to  '  Blackwood's  Magacine,'  and  edited 
(1660)  thA  valuable  autobiography  of  Alex- 
uderCarlyk.  His  essays  m  'Blackwood' 
Cnmed  the  substance  of  two  very  delightful 
woricB,  <  The  Book  Hunter'  (1860),  contain- 
ing a  vivid  personal  sketch  of  De  Quincey, 
and 'The  Soot  Abroad '(1864).  Burton,  who 
bad  always  been  a  great  pedestrian  at  home, 
lad  now  imbibed  a  taste  for  solitary  tours  on 
the  continent,  which  formed  the  theme  of 
hislatestoontributions  to '  Blackwood.'  After 
the  completion  of  his  '  History,'  he  undertook 
the  edit<»8hip  of  the  '  Scottish  Begisters,'  a 
wade  of  great  national  importance,  and  pub- 
liahed  two  volumes.  The  task  was  after  his 
dMtk  oontiaaed  by  David  Maason  (d.  1907). 


I  His  last  indeipendent  work  of  much  compass 
was  his  'History  of  the  Beign  of  Queen 
I  Anne,'  published  m  1880.    Ere  this  date  hit 
extraordinary  power  of  concentrated  applio»- 
tionlmd  become  impaired  by  a  serious  ulness, 
Mid  the  book,  dry  without  exactness,  and  de- 
sultory without  liveliness,  hardly  deserves 
'  to  be  ranked  among  histories.    The  most  rtr 
'  luable  part  is  his  aocoimt  of  Marlborough's 
,  battles,  the  localities  of  which  he  had  visited 
'  expressly.    Ftom  this  time  Burton  suffered 
icom  fi«qnent  attacks  of  illness,  and  indicated 
:  the  change  which  had  come  over  his  spirit  by 
I  disposing  of  his  library,  weighing  eleven  tons, 
'  as  he  informed  the  writer  of  this  memoir. 
He  continued,  however,  to  write  for  '  Black- 
wood,' performed  his  official  duties  with  un- 
diminished efficiency,  rallied  surprisingly  is 
health  and  spirits  after  every  fit  of  iUness, 
and  was  preparing  to  edit  the  remains  of  his 
friend  Edward  ^lice,  when  he  succumbed 
to  a  sudden  attack  of  bronchitis  on  10  Aug. 
1881. 

Burton's  biographies  and  his '  Book  Hunter' 
secure  him  a  more  than  respectable  rank  as 
a  man  of  letters ;  and  his  legal  and  econo- 
mical works  entitle  him  to  high  credit  as  a 
jurist  and  an  investigator  of  social  science. 
aJB  historical  labours  are  more  important, 
and  yet  his  claims  to  historical  eminence  are 
more  questionable.  His  'History  of  Scot- 
land '  has,  indeed,  the  field  to  itself  at  present, 
I  being  as  yet  the  only  one  oompoeed  with  the 
accurate  research  which  the  modem  standard 
of  history  demands.  By  complying  with 
this  peremptory  condition,  Burton  has  dis- 
tanced all  competitors,  but  must  in  turn  give 
way  when  one  shall  arise  who,  emulatins  or 
borrowing  his  closeness  of  investigation,  shall 
add  the  beauty  and  grandeur  due  to  the  his- 
tory of  a  great  and  romantic  coimtry.  Bur- 
ton indeed  is  by  no  means  dry ;  his  narrative 
is  on  the  contrary  highly  entertaining.  But 
this  animation  is  purchased  bv  an  entire 
sacrifice  of  dignity.  His  style  is  always  below 
the  subject ;  there  is  a  total  lack  of  harmony 
and  muty ;  and  the  work  altogether  produces 
the  impression  of  a  series  of  clever  and  meri- 
torious magazine  articles.  Possessing  in  per- 
fection all  the  ordinary  and  indispensable 
qualities  of  the  historian,  he  is  devoid  of  all 
tnose  which  exalt  historical  composition  to 
the  sphere  of  poetry  and  drama.  His  place 
is  ratner  that  of  a  sagacious  critic  of  histoi^, 
and  in  this  character  his  companionship  wul 
always  be  found  invaluable.  To  render  due 
justice  to  Scottish  history  would  indeed  re- 
quire the  epic  and  dramatic  genius  of  Scott, 
united  with  the  research  of  a  Burton  and  tbs 
intuition  of  a  Carlyle ;  and  until  such  a  com- 
bination arises.  Burton  may  probably  remain 
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Sootluid's  chief  hktoriati.  As  a  man,  he  waa 
loved  and  valned  in  nroportion  aa  he  was  tznly 
kBown.  With  a  dtj  critiaal  intelleot  In 
oombiiied  an  intenae  aenntiTsnesa,  evinoed  in 
a  painfeil  ahnnking  tram  defioieKt  aympathy, 
the  Teal  and  pathetic  cause  of  hi*  anfcotwiate 
insdbilitjr  and  impatienoa  of  contradiction. 
His  private  affections  were  deep  and  oonatant, 
his  philanthropy  embraeed  mankind-  his  gra- 
oioBS  and  charitable  actions  were  endless,  and 
tt  is  mournfiil  to  think  that  the  mere  «xa^ 
geration  of  tender  feeling,  combined  with  his 
avenioa  to  display  and  neglect  of  his  personal 
amearanee,  smuLI  ha'm  obstructed  thegene- 
nu  recognition  of  (qualities  as  beaatifiil  as  un- 
oMBunoti.  His  main  defect  was,  a*  ramarked 
by  his  widow,  an  absence  of  imagination, 
Mndering  it  difficult  for  him  to  put  himself 
in  another's  place.  In  an  historian  such  a 
deficiencr^  is  most  serioua,  and  could  be  bat 
imperfectly  sapplied  by  the  acuteness  of  his 
critical  ftculty.  In  biogtuhy  it  was  to  a 
certain  extent  counteracted  oy  the  strength 
of  the  sympathy  which  originally  attra(Aed 
him  to  his  theme;  and  hence  his  biographteal 
writings  are  periiaps  the  moat  tnQy  and  per- 
manently -valuable.  I 

[Memoir  by  Mis.  Burtonjpreftxed  to  the  large- 
paper  edition  of  the  Book  Hunter,  1883 ;  Black-  i 
wood's  Mag.  September  1881.]  B.  &.     | 

BURTON,  ROBERT  (1677-1640),author ' 
of  the  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  and  one  of  j 
the  most  fimtastic  figures  in  Lterature,  was 
the  seocmd  son  of  Ruph  Burton  of  lindley 
in  Leicesteishire.    In  the  calculation  of  his  ' 
BMivity,  on  the  right  hand  of  his  monument 
in  Ohnst  (%urch  OM^hedral,  the  date  of  his 
birth  is  given  as  8  Fish.  1676-7.    He  tells  ns  ! 
in  the  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy '  (chiqiter  on 
'  Aire  Rectified,  with  a  digression  of  the  ! 
Aire,'  part  ii.,  sect.  3,  memb.  3)  that  his  birth- 

glace  was  Lindley  in  Leicestershire.  There  ' 
I  a  tradition  tliat  he  was  bom  at  Falde 
in  Staftirdshire,  and  Plot,  in  his  '  Natnnd  | 
Histoiy  of  Staffordshire,'  1686  (p.  276),  states 
that  he  was  shown  the  house  of  Rolwxt  Bur- 
ton's nativity :  but  the  tradition  probably 
atoseflromthemotthatWilliamBnrtonrq.v.]  : 
rMided  at  Falde.  We  leain  firom  his  will  that 
he  passed  some  time  at  the  srammar  school, 
Nuneaton ;  and  in  the  '  Dineesion  of  the 
Aire '  he  mentions  that  he  hM  been  a  scholar 
at  the  free  sOhool  of  Sntton  Ooldfield,  War- 
wickshire. In  the  long  vacation  of  1693  he 
was  lent  as  a  commoner  to  Braaenose  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  1699  was  elected  student  of 
Ohrist  Ofanroh,  where, '  for  form  sake,  tho'  he 
wanted  not  a  tutor,'  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  John  Bancroft.  He  took  the 
d^freeof  BJ>.  m  1614,  and  was  admitted  to 


the  reading  of  the  aentenoea.  On  29  No*. 
1616  he  WMS  presented  by  the  dean  and 
iduHrter  of  COmst  Qhunsh  to  the  TieaMon  of 
St.  Thomas,  in  the  west  auburbs  of  OxMcd; 
and  it  is  recorded  that  he  always  rnvt  hia 
pariahionen  the  sacrament  in  wa&rs,  and 
that  he  built  the  south  porch  of  the  oluueh. 
About  1690  he  reeeived  ttom  Qeoxge,  Irfnd 
Berkeley,  the  rectory  of  Segrave  in  I«icesta»- 
shire,  which,  with  his  Ox&rd  living,  faa 
kept '  with  much  ado  to  his  dying  day.  In 
1606  Burton  wrote  a  Latin  comedy,  iriiioh 
was  acted  at  Ohrist  Church  on  Shrove  Mon- 
day, 16  Feb.  1617-18.  It  was  not  priaftadia 
the  author's  lifetime,  and  was  long  siqpoaed 
to  be  irretrievably  lost;  but  two  laanwamft 
copies  had  fortunately  been  oveaerved.  Oas 
of  these  bekmged  to  Dean  Hilles  (who  died 
in  17M),  fend  is  now  in  tlie  possession  of  tSia 
Rev.  Wuliam  Edward  Badcley,  erf  Middlettw 
Oheney,  by  idiom  it  was  privately  printed  ia 
handsome  quarto  for  preaemtatioa.  to  the  Box- 
burghe  Olttb  in  1862.  On  tiie  titl»-pag«  is 
written  'Inchoata  A*  Domini  1606,  altmte, 
renovsta,peifeeta  Anno  Damini  1616.'  Ovor 
imtkoaia  is  written  in  the  same  hand  terifta, 
vad  oyer  rmoMUa,remm,  The  other  maai^ 
script,  a  presentation  copy  from  the  author 
to  his  brother,  WlUiam  Burton,  is  in  Lord 
Moetyn's  library  {Si$t.  M8&  0mm.  4*h 
Rep.  866).  <Philo80]^tar' beats* certain 
resemblance  to  Tomlos's  '  AlhowMuar,'  acted 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1614,  and 
to  Ben  Jonson's '  Alchemist,'  acted  in  1610^ 
and  published  in  1612.  In  the  prologue  the 
autkw  anticipates  criticism  on  tnis  point  :— 

Smendicatom  e  nupera  soena  ant  quia  patet, 
Sdat  qnod  ondecim  abhine  annis  scriptafoit. 

Burton's  comedy  is  a  witty  e:q>osun  of  the 
jmracticea  of  protessors  in  the  art  of  chicaneiT. 
The  mannere  of  a  fraternity  of  vagabonds 
are  portreyed  with  considerable  humour  and 
skill,  and  the  lyrical  portions  of  the  play 
are  written  with  a  light  hand.  At  the  end 
of  the  volume  Mr.  Boofcley  has  coUected, 
at  the  cost  of  considerdole  research,  all  Bur- 
ton's contributions  to  various  academic  coU 
lections  of  Latin  verse. 

In  1621  appeared  the  first  edition  <rf  Bur- 
ton's '  Anatomy  of  Melandioly,'  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  books  in  literature.  The 
fiill  title  is — 'The  Anatomy  of  Melandidy, 
What  it  is.  With  all  the  Eindes,  Gavsas, 
S  vmptomes,  Froraostickes,  and  sevenll  Cvres 
of  it.  In  liiree  Maine  Partitioas  with  th^ 
aeuerall  Sections,  Members,  and  Svbseotions. 
Philosophically,  Medicinally,  Historically 
Mened  and  cvt  vv-  ^7  Demoeritus  luaior. 
With  a  Satyricair  Prefaoe  conducing  to  the 
following  IKaoourae.    Macrob.  Omne  meooi, 
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Nliil  memn.  At  Oxford,  Printed  by  lohu 
lieiifleld  and  lames  Short,  for  Hewej  Grippe, 
Aimo  Dam.  1821,' 4to.  llie  first  edition  con> 
tains  St  the  end  an  '  Apologetical  Appendix ' 
(vot  fonud  in  later  editions),  signed  VRobert 
Brtttsi,'  and  dated  'From  my  Btudie  in 
(Smst^Thnrch,  Oxon.  December  6,  1620.' 
Lsteredition8,infolio,appeaied  in  1624,1628, 
1683, 1688, 1661-2, 1660, 1676 ;  an  edition  in 
Srok.  Srowas  issued  in  1800,  and  in  1806; 
ooe  in  S  toIs.  8to  ttss  edited  by  A.  B.  ShiUeto 
ia  18S8;  and  there  have  been  several  abrid^ 
ments.  In  the  third  edition  (1628)  first 
ippearad  the  famous  frontispiece,  engraved 
ty  0.  Le  Blond.  The  sides  are  illustrated 
iRth  figures  representing  the  efiects  of  Me- 
ludiofy  from  Lore,  Hypochondriasis,  Snper- 
gtition  aad  Madness.  At  the  top  is  Demo- 
erittts,  emUematieally  represented,  and  at 
At  foot  a  portrwt  of  the  author.  In  the 
Rmers  at  the  top  are  emblems  of  Jealousy 
tni  Solitude,  and  in  the  comers  at  the 
bottmn  are  the  herbe  Borage  and  Hellebore. 
Barton  was  continually  altering  and  adding 
to  his  treatise.  In  the  preface  to  the  third 
edition  he  announced  that  he  intended  to 
nake  no  more  changes :  'I  am  now  resolved 
Bsver  to  put  this  treatise  out  again.  Ne 
pad  nrntit.  I  will  not  hereafter  add,  alter, 
orretract;Ihavedone.'  But  when  the  fourth 
edition  appeared  it  was  found  that  be  had 
not  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
making  a  further  revision.  The  sixth  edition 
VH  printed  £rom  an  annotated  copy  which 
was  banded  to  the  publisher  shortly  before 
Burton's  death.  Wood  states  that  the  pub- 
lidier,  Henry  Orippe,  made  a  fortune  by  the 
nk  of  the  'Anatomy;'  and  Fuller  in  his 
'Worthies'  remarked  that '  scarce  any  book 
rf  philology  in  our  land  hath  in  so  short  a 
time  passed  so  many  editions.'  The  treatise 
ma  udicated  to  George,  Lord  Berkeley.  In 
the  lon^  preCace, '  Democritus  to  the  Header,' 
which  18  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  book,  the  author  gives  us  an  account 
rf  his  style  of  life  at  Quord :  '  I  have  lived 
a  silent,  sedentary,  solitary,  private  life,  mihi 
et  naitu,  in  the  university,  as  long  almost 
as  Xenoerate$  in  Athens,  ad  lenectam  fere, 
to  ksn  wisdom  as  he  did,  penned  up  meet 
part  in  my  study.  For  I  hJave  been  brought 
up  a  student  in  the  most  flourishing  colledge 
ti  Europe  [Ohrist  Church  in  Oxford — marg. 
*ete\  Av^attummo  CoUegio,  and  can  brae 
irith  lonahu  almost,  m  ea  luee  domieilii  Vati- 
tui,  totiut  orbi$  edeberrim,  per  87  annot 
tmtUaopportimagtudidici:  fw  thirty  years  I 
have  oontinned  (having  the  use  ot  as  good 
Ubnrias  as  ever  he  had)  a  scholar,  and  would 
be,thei«fore,  loth  either  by  living  as  a  drone 
to  be  an  wqirofitable  or  unworthy  a  member 
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of  so  learned  and  noble  a  sodetie,  or  to  write 
that  which  should  be  any  way  dishonourable 
to  such  a  royal  and  ample  foundation.'  He 
then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  desultory  cha- 
racter of  hisstudies:  'Ihave  read  many  books 
but  to  little  purpose,  for  want  of  good  method ; 
I  have  confusedly  tumbled  over  divers  aur 
thors  in  our  libraries  with  small  profit  for 
want  of  art,  order,  memory,  judgment.' 
For  preferment  he  was  not  anxious :  '  I  am 
not  poor,  I  am  not  rich ;  nMl  est,  nikU  deett, 
I  have  little,  I  want  nothinff ;  all  my  treasure 
is  in  Minerva's  tower.'  He  anticip&tea  the 
objections  of  hostile  critics  who  may  urge 
that  his  time  would  have  been  better  spent 
in  publishing  books  of  divinity.  He  sa w '  no 
■u<m  need '  for  that  class  of  works,  as  than 
existed  already  more  commentaries,  treatises, 
pamphlets,  expositions,  and  sermons  than 
whole  teams  of  oxen  could  draw.  Why  did 
he  chooee  such  a  subject  as  melancholy  r  'I 
write  of  melancholy,'  is  the  answer,  '  by 
being  busy  to  avoid  melancholy.'  He  apolo- 
gies for  the  rudeness  of  his  style,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  afibrd  to  employ 
an  amanuensis  or  assistants.  After  relating 
the  story  of  Pancrates  (in  Lucian),  who  by 
magic  turned  a  door-bar  into  a  serving-man, 
he  proceeds  in  this  strain :  '  I  have  no  woA 
skill  to  make  new  men  at  my  pleasure,  or 
means  to  hire  them,  no  whistle  to  call  like 
the  master  of  a  ship,  and  bid  them  run,  &e. 
I  have  no  such  authority;  no  such  bene- 
&ctors  as  that  noble  Ambrothu  was  to  Origen, 
allowing  him  six  or  seven  Amanuenses  to 
write  out  his  Dictats.  I  must  for  that  causa 
do  my  businesse  my  self,  and  was  therefore 
enforced,  as  a  Bear  doth  her  whelps,  to  bring 
forth  this  confused  lump.'  To  some  slight 
extent  Burton  was  indebted  to  '  A  Treatise 
of  Melancholy,'  by  T.  Bright,  1586.  The 
'  Anatomy '  is  divided  into  three  partitions, 
which  are  subdivided  into  sections,  members, 
and  subsections.  Prefixed  to  each  partition 
is  an  elaborate  synopsis  as  a  sort  of  index, 
in  humorous  imitation  of  the  practice  so  com* 
.  mon  in  books  of  scholastic  divinity.  Part  L 
dealswiththe  causes  and  symptoms  of  melaux 
choly ;  part  iL  with  the  cure  of  melandioly ; 
and  part  iiL  with  love  melancholy  and  re^ 
ligious  melancholy.  On  every  page  quota- 
tions aboimd  from  authors  of  all  agea  and 
countries,  classics,  fathers  of  the  church, 
medical  writers,  poets,  historians,  scholars, 
travellers,  &c.  There  is  a  unique  charm  in 
Burton's  'Anatomy  of  Melancholy.'  Dr. 
Johnson  said  that  it  was  the  only  book  that 
ever  took  him  out  of  his  bed  two  hours  sooner 
than  he  intended  to  rise.  Ferriar  in  his 
'  Illustrations  of  Sterne '  showed  how  '  Tria- 
tram  Shandy '  was  permeated  with  Burton's 
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influence.  Charles  Lamb  wai  an  enthusiastdo 
admirer  of  the '  fantastic  old  great  man,'  and  to 
some  extent  modelled  his  style  on  the  '  Ana- 
tomy.' In  'Curious  Fragments  extracted 
from  the  Commonplace  Book  of  Robert  Bar- 
ton '  (appended  to  the  tragedy  of  '  Woodvil,' 
1802)ljamb  imitated  with  marvellous  fidelity 
Burton's  charming  mannerisms.  Milton,  as 
Warton  weis  the  first  to  point  out,  gathered 
hints  for  <  L' Allegro '  and'IlPen8ero6o'fix>m 
the  verses  ('The  Author's  Abstract  of  Me- 
lancholy ^  prefixed  to  the  '  Anatomy.'  There 
is  no  keener  delight  to  an  appreciative  student 
than  to  shut  himself  in  his  study  and  be  im- 
metsed  'from  mom  to  noon,  from  noon  to 
dewy  eve,'  in  Burton's  faiMiff  world  of  for- 
gotten lore.  Commonplace  writers  have 
described  the  '  Anatomy '  as  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  quotations,  a  piece  of  patchwork. 
The  description  is  utterly  untrue.  On  every 
page  is  the  impress  of  a  singularly  deep  and 
original  genius.  As  a  humorist  Burton  Dears 
some  resemblance  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne; 
this  vein  of  semi-serious  humour  is,  to  his 
admirers,  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  his 
style.  When  he  chooses  to  write  smoothly 
his  language  is  strangely  musical 

Little  is  recorded  of  Burton's  life.  Bishop 
Kennet  (in  his  E^Uter  and  Chroniole,  p.  820) 
says  that  after  writing  the  'Anatomy'  to 
suppress  his  own  melancholy,  he  did  but  im- 
prove it.  '  Li  an  interval  of  vapoun '  he 
would  be  extremely  cheerful,  and  then  he 
would  fall  into  such  a  state  of  despondency 
that  he  could  only  get  relief  by  going  to  the 
bridge-foot  at  Oxford  and  hearing  the  barge- 
men swear  at  one  another,  '  at  which  be 
would  set  his  hands  to  his  sides  and  laugh 
most  profusely.'  Kennet's  etory  recalls  a 
passage  about  Democritus  in  Burton's  pre- 
face :  '  He  lived  at  last  in'  a  garden  in  the 
suburbs,  wholly  betaking  himself  to  his 
studies  and  a  pnvate  life,  saving  that  some- 
times he  would  walk  down  to  the  haven  and 
laugh  heartily  at  such  varie^  of  ridiculous 
objects  which  there  he  saw.'  It  would  appear 
that  when  he  adopted  the  title  of  Democntus 
Jnnior,  Burton  seriously  set  himself  to  imi- 
tate the  eccentricities  recorded  of  the  old 
^ihilosopher.  Anecdotes  about  Burton  are 
very  scarce.  It  is  related  in  'Reliquie 
Heomiama'  that  one  day  when  Burton  was 
in  a  book-shop  the  Earl  of  Southampton  en- 
tered and  inquired  for  a  copy  of  the  '  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy ;'  whereupon  '  says  the 
booueller  "  My  lord,  if  you  please  I  can  show 
you  the  author."  He  did  so.  "  Mr.  Burton," 
aaya  the  earl, "your  servant."  " Mr. South- 
ampton," says  Mr.  Burton,  "  your  servant," 
and  away  he  went.'  Wood  gives  the  follow- 
ing character  of  Burton:  'He  was  an  exact 


mathunatician,  a  curious  calculator  of  nati* 
vities,  a  general  read  scholar,  a  thorough- 
paced philologist,  and  one  that  understood 
the  surveying  of  lands  welL  A«  he  was  by 
many  accounted  a  severe  student,  a  devouier 
of  authors,  a  melancholy  and  humorous  pet^ 
son,  so  bv  others  who  knew  him  well  a  person 
of  great  honesty,  plain  dealin^c  and  charity. 
I  have  heard  some  of  the  antients  of  Christ 
Church  often  say  tiiat  his  company  was  very 
merry,  faoete  and  juvenile,  and  no  man  of  his 
time  did  surpass  him  for  his  ready  and  dex- 
terous intenarding  his  common  discourses 
among  them  with  verses  from  the  poets  or 
sentences  from  classical  authors.'  Burton  died 
at  Christ  Church  on  26  Jon.  1639-40,  at  ai 
very  near  the  time  that  he  had  foretold  8(Mne 
years  before  by  the  calculation  of  his  nativity. 
Wood  says  there  was  a  report  among  the 
students  that  he  hod  '  sent  up  his  soul  to 
heaven  thro'  a  noose  about  his  neck '  in  order 
that  his  calculation  might  be  verified.  He 
was  buried  in  the  north  aisle  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  and  over  his  grave  was  erected,  at 
the  expense  of  his  brother  William  Burt<m, 
a  comely  monument,  on  the  upper  pillur  of 
the  aisle,  with  his  bust  in  colour ;  on  the  right 
hand  above  the  bust  is  the  calculation  ofhis 
nativitv,  and  beneath  the  bust  is  the  epitaph 
which  ne  had  composed  for  himself — '  Paucis 
notus,  paufiioribus  ignotua,  hie  jooet  Demo- 
critus Junior,  oui  vitam  dedit  et  mortem 
Melancholia.'  His  portrait  hangs  in  t  he  hall 
of  Brasenose  College.  He  left  behind  him  a 
choice  library  of  Iwoks,  many  of  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian.  The  coUeotion 
included  a  number  of  rare  Elizabethan  tracts. 
There  is  an  elegy  on  Burton  in  Martin 
Llewellyn's  poems,  1646. 

[Wood's  Athenae,  ed.  Bliss,  ii.  662-9 ;  Nichols's 
Leieastershire,  vol.  iii.  pt  L  410-19;  Prefiioe  to 
the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  ed.  6;  Fhiloso- 
phaster,  Oomosdia,  ed.  Rev.  W.  K  Buc^ay,  1 802  ; 
Kennet's  Register  and  Chrooicle,  1728,  p.  820; 
FerHar's  Illustrations  of  Sterne,  1799  ;  Heome's 
Reliquis,  ed.  Bliss,  i.  288 ;  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, September  1861;  Lamb'sCetached  Thoughts 
on  Books  and  Reading ;  Stephen  Jones's  Memoir 
prefixed  to  the  Anatomy,  ed.  1 800.]    A.  H.  B. 

BURTON,  ROBERT  or  RICHARD 
(1632P-1726P),  miscellaneous  author,  whoae 
real  name  was  Nathaitiel  Cbouoh,  was  the 
author  of  many  books,  attributed  on  the 
title-page  to  R.  B.,  to  Richard  Burton,  and 
(after  his  death)  to  Robert  Burton.  He 
was  bom  about  1632,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  tailor  at  Lewes.  Nathaniel  was  appren> 
ticed  on  6  May  1666  for  seven  years  to  Live- 
well  Chapman,  and  at  the  close  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship became  a  freeman  of  the  Ste- 
tioners'  Company.    He  was  a  pnUishw,  and 
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wmpiled  a  nnmber  of  small  books,  which, 
inoM  at  a  Bhilling  each,  had  a  great  popn- 
liritj.  'Burton's  books' — so  they  were  called 
—attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  in 
1784  asked  Mr.  Dilly  to  procure  them  for 
him, '  as  they  seem  Terrproper  to  allure  back- 
ward leaders.'    John  Dunton  says  of  him : 
'I  think  I  have  given  you  the  very  soul  of 
his  character  when  I  have  told  you  that  his 
talent  lies  at  collection.  He  has  melted  down 
the  best  of  our  English  histories  into  twelve 
penaj  books,  which  are  fiUed  with  wonders, 
rarities,  and  curiosities ;  for,  you  must  know, 
hia  title-pages  are  a  little  swellinff.'    Dun- 
too  professed  a  '  hearty  friendship   for  him, 
but  objects  that  Croach  '  has  got  a  habit  of 
leering  under  his  hat,  and  once  made  it  a 
great  part  of  his  business  to  brinf  down  the 
reputation  of"  Second  Spira" '  (a  book  sud  to 
to  \if  Thomas  Sewell,  published  by  Dunton). 
Croach  was  also,  acoordiiur  to  Dunton.  'the 
uthot  of  the  "English  Post,"  and  of  that 
uefal  Journal  intituled  "The  Marrow  of 
History." '     '  Crouch  piiiitB  nothing,'  says 
Dnnton, '  but  -what  is  very  useful  and  very 
diTertiog.'     Dunton  praises  his  instructive 
conTertation,  and  says  that  he  is  a'  phoenix 
uthor  (I  mean  the  only  man  that  gets  an 
state  by  writing  of  books).'    A  collected 
edition  m  quarto  of  his  '  historical  works ' 
was  issued  in  1810-14,  chiefly  intended  for 
collectors  who  'illustrate'  books  by  the  in- 
Mttkm  of  additional  engravings.    His  ori- 
nitl  publications  are:   1.  'A  Joumev  to 
Jenualem  ...  in  a  letter  from  T.  B.  in 
Aleppo,  &c.,'  with  a  '  brief  account  of  .  .  . 
thoie  countries,'  added  apparently  by  Crouch, 
b  1683  it  was  augmented  and  reprinted  as 
'Two  Joumies  to  Jerusalem,  contauung  first 
>  itianse  and  true  Account  of  the  Iravels 
of  two  English  Pilgrims  (Henrv  Timberlake 
lad  John  Burrell) ;  secondly,  the  Travels  of 
fonrteen  Englishmen,  by  T.  B.    To  which 
Be  prefixed  memorable  Remarks  upon  the 
udent  and  modem  State  of  the  Jewish 
Nation ;  together  with  a  Relation  of  the  great 
Cooiual  of  the  Jews  in  Hungaria  in  16m)  by 
S.  E[rett],  with  an  Account  of  the  wonderful 
Delusion  of  the  Jews  by  a  False  Christ  at 
Wma  in  1666 ;  lastly,  the  final  Extinction 
•M  Destruction  of  the  .lews  in  Persia.'  There 
^  editions  with  various  modifications  of 
title,  each  as  '  Memorable  Remarks,' '  Jud«e- 
<na  Memorabilia,'  &c.,  in  1686, 1730, 1788, 
1789.    It  was  reprinted  at  Bolton  in  1786. 
"» latest  reissue,  entitled  '  Judseorum  Mo- 
■xnaUlia,'  was  edited  and  published  at  Bris- 
Whv  W.  Matthews  in  1796.    A  Welsh 
^ualation,  published  about  1690  at  Shrews- 
°VT,is  in  the  British  Museum.  2. '  Miracles 
a  Alt  tad  Natax«,  or  a  Brief  Description  of 


the  several  varieties  of  Birds,  Beasts,  i-lshes, 
Plants,  and  Fruits  of  other  Countrys,  to- 
gether with  several  other  Remarkable  Things 
in  the  World.  By  R.  B.  Gent.,  London, 
jwinted  for  William  Bowtil  at  the  Slga  of 
the  Golden  Key  near  Miter  Court  in  Fleet 
Street,'  1678.  A  tenth  edition  appeared  in 
1737.  3.  '  The  Wars  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  from  1625  to  1660,'  London, 
1681.  The  preface  is  signed  Richard  Burton. 
The  fourth  edition  appeared  in  1683 ;  issues 
in  1684,  1697,  1706,  and  1737.  4.  'The 
Apprentice's  Companion,'  London,  1681. 
5.  '  Historical  Remarques  on  London  and 
Westminster,' London,  1681 ;  reprints  in  1684 
(when  a  second  part  was  added),  1703, 1722, 
and  1 730,  with  some  modifications.  6. '  Won- 
derful Prodi«nes  of  Judgment  and  Mercy, 
discovered  inThree  Hundred  Histories,'  1681 ; 
other  editions  in  1682,1686, 1699,  Edinbargh 
1762.  7. '  Wonderful  Curiosities,  Rarities,  and 
Wonders  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,' 
London,  1682  p»printed  in  1686, 1697, 1728, 
and  1787.  8.  'The  Extraordinary  Adventures 
and  Discoveries  .of  Several  Famous  Men,' 
London,  1683,  1686, 1728.  9.  'Strange  and 
Prodigious  Religious  Customs  and  Manners  of 
Bundiy Nations,  London,  1683.  10. 'Delights 
for  the  Ingenious  in  above  fifty  select  and 
choice  Emblems,  divine  and  moral,  curiously 
ingraven  upon  copper  plates,  with  fifty  de- 
liKutiul  Poems  and^Lots  for  the  more  lively 
illustration  of  each  Emblem,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed anincomparablePoemmtituledMajesty 
in  Misery,  an  Imploration  to  the  King  of 
Kings,  written  bv  his  late  Majesty  K.  Charles 
the  First.  Collected  by  R.  B.'  London,  1684. 
11. '  English  Empire  in  America.  By  R.  B.,' 
London,  1686;  Srd  edit.  1698,  5th  edit. 
1711,  6th  edit.  1728,  1735,  7th  edit.  1739; 
there  was  also  a  7th  edit.  Dublin,  1739. 
12.  'A  View  of  the  English  Acquisitions  in 
Guinea  and  the  East  Indies.  By  R.  B.,'  Lon- 
don, 1686, 1726, 1728.  18. '  Winter  Evening 
Entertainments,  containing:  I.  Ten  pleasant 
and  delightful  Relations,  ft.  Fifly  ingenious 
Riddles,^  6th  edit.  1787.  14. '  Female  Excel- 
lency, or  the  Ladies'  Gloiy ;  worthy  Lives 
and  memorable  Actions  of  nine  famous 
Women.  By R.B.,' London,  1688.  16. 'Eng- 
land's Monarchs  from  the  Invasion  of  Romans 
to  this  Time,  &&  By  R.  B.,'  1685,  1691, 
1694.  16. '  History  of'^Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Bv  R.  B.,'  London,  1686, 1096.  17. '  History 
01  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,'  London,  1686, 
1092.  In  the  seventh  edition,  Dublin,  1731, 
it  is  said  to  be  an  abridgment  of  Dean  Story's 
'  Late  Wars  in  Ireland.'  18.  '  The  Vanity 
of  the  Life  of  Man  represented  in  the 
seven  several  Stages  from  his  Birth  to  his 
Death,  with  Pictures  and  Poems  exposing  the 
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Follies  of  every  Age,  to  which  is  oddedPoenut 
upon  divers  Subjects  and  Occasions.  By 
RB.,'London,l^,8rdedit.l708.  19.«The 
Young  Man's  Calling,  or  the  whole  Duty  of 
Youth,'  1685.  20.  'Delightful  Fables  in 
Prose  and  Verse,'  London.  1691.  21.  •  Hi». 
toiy  of  the  Nine  Worthies  of  the  World,' 
London,  1687 ;  other  editions  1718,  1727 ; 
4th  edit.  1738,  Dublin,  1759,  22.  '  Jaistory 
of  Oliver  Oromwell,'  London,  1693,  1698, 
1706,  1728.  23.  'History  of  the  House  ol 
Orange,'  London,  1693.  24. '  History  of  the 
two  late  Kings,  James  the  Second  and  Charles 
the  Second.  By  R.  B.,'  London,  Crouch, 
1693, 12nio.  25.  '  Epitome  of  all  the  Lives 
of  the  Kings  of  France,'  London,  1693. 
26.  '  The  General  Histoiy  of  Earthquakes,' 
London,  1694,  1734,  1786.  27.  'England's 
Monarchs,  with  Poems  and  the  Pictures  ot 
eyerv  Monarch,  and  a  List  of  the  present 
Nobility  of  this  Kingdom,'  London,  1694. 
28. '  The  English  Hero,  or  Sir  Francis  Dralra 
revived,'  London,  1687,  4th  edit,  enlaraed 
1695;  there  were  editions  in  1710,  1716, 
1739,  1760,  1756,  1769.  29.  '^axtyn  in 
flames,  or  History  of  Popery,'  London,  1696, 
1713j  1729.  30.  '  The  History  of  the  Prin- 
cipabty  of  Wales,'  in  three  parts,  London, 
1096, 2nd  edit.  1730.  81. '  Unfortunate  Court 
Favourites  of  England,'  London,  1696, 1706  s 
6th  edit.  1729r@. '  Unparalleled  Varieties, 
or  the  matchless  Actions  and  Passions  dis- 
played in  near  four  hundred  notable  Instances 
ana  Examples,'  3rd  edit.  London,  1697,  4th 
edit.  1728.  83. '  Wonderful  Prodigies  of  Judg- 
ment and  Mercy  discovered  in  near  three 
hundred  Memorable  Histories.'  The  6th 
edition  enlarged,  London,  1699.  84.  'Ex- 
traordinary Adventures,  Revolutions,  and 
Events,'  8rd  edit.  London,  1704.  35. '  Devout 
Souls'  DaUy  Exercise  in  Prayer,  Contempla- 
tions, and  Praise,'  London,  1706.  8&  'Di- 
vine Banquets,  or  Sacramental  Devotions,' 
London,  1706,  1707.  87.  'Suroriring  Mi- 
racles of  Nature  and  Art,'  4th  ecut.  London, 
1706.  38.  '  History  of  the  Lives  of  English 
Divines  who  were  most  zealous  in  Promoting 
the  Reformation.    By  R.  B.,'  London,  1709. 

39.  'The  Dnhappy  Princess,  or  the  Secret 
History  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  the  Histoij 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey,'  London,  1710,  1733. 

40.  'History  of  Vimnia,'  London,  1712. 

41.  '.(Esop's  Fables  in  Prose  and  Verse,' 1712. 

42.  '  Kingdom  of  Darkness,  or  the  History 
of  Demons,  Spectres,  Witches,  Apparitions, 
Possessions,  Disturbances,  and  other  Super- 
natural Delusions  and  malicious  Impostures 
of  the  Devil.'  The  first  edition  appeared  as 
early  as  1706.  43.  'Memorable  Accidents 
and  unheard-of  Transactions,  containing  an 
Account  of  several  strange  Events.    Trans- 


lated from  the  French  [of  T.  Leonard!  and 

Srinted  at  Brussels  in  1691.  By  B.  B.,<^Lon- 
00,1783.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  169& 
44  '  Youth's  Divine  Pastime^  Part  IL,  con- 
taining near  forfrr  more  remarkable  Soiptare 
Histories,  with  Spiritual  Songs  and  Hymns 
of  Prayer  and  Praise.  By  R.  Burton,  authoi 
of  the  first  part.'  The  6th  edition,  London, 
0.  Hitch,  1749.  46.  'Triumphs  of  Love,  con- 
taining Fifteen  Histories,'  London,  1750.  In 
the  Gnepinlle  Collection  the  following  is 
attributed  to  Burton,  but  apparently  b^mis- 
take:  'The  Accomplished  Ladies' Rich  Closet 
of  Rarities,  &&'  The  last  oificial  communi- 
cation with  him  from  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany was  in  1717,  and  his  name  ceases  to  be 
reccnded  in  1728.  As  the  name  of  Thomas 
Crouch,  presumablv  his  son,  appears  on  the 
title-pase  of  one  of  Burton's  hooks  in  1725, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  he  died  before  that 
date. 

[Beoards  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  obligingly 
examined  for  this  article  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Rivington, 
Uie  clerk;  John  Dnntoa's  life  and  Encon; 
Oatalogae  of  the  Orenville  Collection ;  Lowndes's 
Bibliographer's  Manual ;  Hawkins's  History  of 
Music,  xi.  171;  Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet.;  Book- 
Lore,  1886.]  W.  B.  A.  A- 

BTTBTON,  SIMON,  M.D.  (1690P-1744), 
pbralclan,  was  bom  in  Warwickshire  about 
1690,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Humphrey 
Burton,  of  Caresly,  neu  Coventry.  His 
mother  was  Judith,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Abraham  Bohun.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby, 
and  at  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  pro- 
ceeded B.A.  29  Nov.  1710;  M.A.  36  May 
1714 ;  M.B.  20  April  1716 .-  and  M.D.  21  July 
1720.  After  practising  for  some  years  at 
Warwick,  he  removed  to  London,  where  he 
established  himself  in  Savile  Row,  and  ob- 
tained a  large  practice.  He  was  admitted, 
12  April  1731,  a  candidate  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  of  which  he  became  a  fel- 
low on  8  April  1732.  On  19  Oct.  in  the 
following  year  Burton  was  appointed  phy- 
sician to  St.  Geor^'s  Hospital,  and  subse- 
quently royal  physician  in  ordinary  {General 
Advertiter,  13  June  1744).  He  was  one  of 
the  physicians  who  attended  Pope  in  his  last 
illness,  and  had  a  dispute  upon  Uiat  occasion 
with  Dr.  Thompson,  a  well-lmown  quack,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  a  satire  entitled 
'  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  For^- 
Fonr,  a  Poem,  by  a  Great  Poet  lately  &• 
ceased.'  Burton  survived  Pope  somewhat  less 
than  a  fortnight,  and  died,  after  a  few  days^ 
illness,  11  June  1744,  at  his  house  in  Savile 
Row. 

[Qeneral  Advertissr,  II  Jane  1744;  Fenny 
London  Morning  Advertiser,  IS-1,6  Jane  1744 ; 
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6«o(.  Mig.  Jane  1744 ;  Catalogfae  of  Ozibid 
Ondoataa,  1861 ;  Carrntiien'sLifaof  Alaxandar 
Pope.  1M7.]  A.  H.  B. 

BTJRTOlf,  THOMAS  {Jl.  1665-1669), 
rntated  parliamentary  diarist,  was  a  justice 
of  tha  peace  for  WestmoreUnd.  He  waa  re- 
tmned  to  parliament  as  member  for  the  connty 
on  aO  Aug.  1666.  On  16  Oct.  1666  he  wag 
called  upon  by  the  pailiament  to  answer  a 
charge  of  disaffection  towards  the  existing 
government,  which  he  did  to  the  satisfoetion 
of  the  house  (Pari.  Bi*t.  pp.  4S9-40). 
Barton  was  re-elected  for  Westmoreland  to 
Richard  Cromwell's  parliament  ^which  met 
on  27  Jan.  1668-9  and  was  dissolved  on 
S3  April  1669).  He  did  not  sit  in  parliament 
if^  the  Restoration.  Although  he  spoke 
wldem,  he  is  assumed  to  have  been  a  regular 
ttteodant  in  the  house,  and  has  been  identi- 
fied as  the  author  of  a  diary  of  all  its  pro- 
ceedings from  1656  to  1659.  In  this  record 
the  speeches  are  given  in  the  oratio  reeta,  and 
it  is  therefore  to  be  inferred  that  the  writer 
prspaied  his  report  in  the  house  itself.  The 
'  Diaiy,'  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  known, 
^ens  abruptly  on  Wednesday,  S  Dec.  1666. 
It  is  oontinaed  uninterruptedly  till  26  June 
1667.  A  second  section  deals  with  the  period 
brtweenSOJan.  1667-8  and  4  Feb.  1667-8,  and 
s  third  with  that  between  27  Jan.  1668-9  and 
33Aprill669.  The 'Diary' was  first  printed 
m  1828,  by  J.  T.  Rutt,from  the  authors  note- 
iMcdcs,  which  had  come  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Upcot,  librarian  of  the  Lonaon  Listitu- 
tion.  These  manuscripts,  which  form  six  ob- 
kmg  12mo  volumes,  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (^Addtt.  MS8. 15859-64),  and  bear 
BO  author's  name.  The  editor  prefixed  extracts 
ftom  the '  Journal '  of  Quibou  Gtoddard,  M.P. 
(Aidit.  MS.  61S8,  ff.  286  et  seq.),  dealing 
with  the  parliament  of  1664.  lixe  identity 
of  the  author  of  the  '  Diary '  can  only  be  dis- 
eorered  by  internal  evidence.  Atvol.  ii.p.l69 
he  TrritesCaO  May  1667),'Sir  William  Strick- 
lud  ofuf /moved  that  the  report  for  the  bill 
for  York  River  be  now  made.'  On  1  June 
Sr  William  Strickland's  colleague  is  stated 
to  be  'Mr.  Burton,'  and  the  onfy  member  of 
ibe  name  in  the  house  at  the  time  was 
ThomasBurton,  M.P.  for  Westmoreland.  But 
Carlyle  (Cromteett,  iv.  239-40)  has  pointed 
out  that  the  writer  speaks  of  himself  in  the 
fint  person  as  sitting  on  two  parliamentary 
ennmitteee  (iL  846,  847,  404)  m  the  L'st  of 
whose  members  given  in  the  'Commons  Jour- 
nals'  (vii.  460,  680,  688)  Burton's  name  is 
not  (bund.  The  evidence  of  authorship  is 
vet;  conflicting,  and  suggests  that  more  tnan 
one  member  of  parliament  was  concerned  in 
it.  Carlvle  asserts  that  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
1593-1660  [q.  v.],  has  a  better  claim  to  the 


work  than  Burton,  but  this  assertion  is  con- 
trovertible. The  diarist  was  a  mere  reporter, 
and  Oarlyle,  whilst  frequently  quoting  him, 
treats  his  lack  of  imagination  with  the  bit- 
terest disdain.  'A  took  filled  .  .  .  with 
mere  dim  inanity  and  moaning  wind.' 

[BnrUm's  Parliamentary  Diary  (1828),  vols, 
i-iv. :  Names  of  MJ>.s,  pt.  i.  pp.  604-6;  Carlyls's 
Cromwell,  iv.  240.]  S.  L. 

BURTON,  WILLIAM  {d.  1616),  puri- 
tan divine,  was  bom  at  Winchester,  but  in 
what  year  is  not  known.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  School  and  New  College,  Ox- 
ford, of  which,  after  graduating  B.A.,  he 
was  admitted  perpetual  fellow  on  6  April 
1568.  He  left  the  university  in  1665.  He 
was  minister  at  Norwich  (he  tells  us)  for '  fiue 
yeaios,'  presumably  the  period  1584-9.  But 
he  seems  to  have  been  in  Norwich  or  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  at  least  as  early  as 
1676,  perhaps  as  assistant  in  the  free  school. 
His  name  appears  in  1683  among  the  Norfolk 
divines  (over  sixty  in  number)  who  scrupled 
subscription  to  Whitgift's  three  articles. 
He  has  left  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
puritan  ascendency  in  Norwich  during  his 
time.  The  leaders  of  the  party  were  John 
More,  vicar  of  St.  Andrew's  (buried  on 
16  Jan.  1592),  and  Thomas  Roboits,  rector 
of  St.  Clements  {d.  1676).  For  many  years 
there  was  daily  preacning,  attended  by 
the  majnstrates  and  over  twenty  of  the  ci^ 
clergy,  Desides  those  of  the  oathedraL  U 
was  the  custom  each  day  for  one  or  other  of 
the  ma^trates  to  keep  open  house  for  the 
clergy,  without  whose  tidvice  'no  matter  was 
usuaQy  concluded 'in  the  city  counciL  Very 
interesting  also  is  his  account,  as  an  eye- 
witness, 0? the  burning  at  Norwich,  on  14  Jan. 
1589,  of  Francis  £et  [q.  v.]  as  an  '  Arrian 
heretique.'  Burton  bears  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  the  excellence  and  apparent  cro^- 
ness  of  Ket's  life  and  conversation,  but  ^ories 
in  his  fate,  and  is  quite  certain  of  his  damna- 
tion. Burton,  whUerejectingthe  ceremonies, 
was  firm  andnst  separation  from  the  na- 
tional churcn ;  he  writes  bitterly  respecting 
'our  English  Donatists,  our  schismaticaU 
Brownists.'  He  left  Norwich  owing  to 
troublee  which  befell  him  about  some  matters 
of  his  ministry.  In  after  years  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  civic  authorities  had  driven 
him  away;  his  enemies  wrote  to  Norwich 
fbr  copies  of  records  which  they  expected 
would  tell  against  him ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  mayor  and  council  had  done  their  best 
to  retain  him.  On  leaving  Norwich  he 
found  a  friend  in  Lord  Wentworth,  as  we 
learn  from  the  dedication  prefixed  to  his 
'  Dauid's  Euidence,'  &c.,  1692,  8va    Went- 
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worth  took  him  into  his  house,  gave  him 
books,  and  was  the  means  of  his  resuming  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  Richard  Fletcher, 
bishop  of  Bristol  (consecrated  8  Jan.  1690), 
gave  nim  some  appointment  in  Bristol,  not 
upon  conditions, '  as  some  haue  vntruely  re- 
ported.' Complunts  were  made  about  his 
teaching,  whereupon  he  published  his  '  Cate- 
chism,'1591,  which  is  a  very  workmanlike 
presentation  of  Calyinism.  In  it  he  argues 
against  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  de- 
scribes the  right  way  of  solemnising  'the 
natiuitie  of  the  Sonne  of  God.'  He  subse- 
quently published  several  sets  of  sermons 
which  had  been  delivered  in  Bristol  He  be- 
came vicar  of  St.  Oiles,  Beading,  on  25  Nov. 
1691.  At  some  unknown  date  (after  1608) 
he  came  to  London.  He  died  intestate  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  apparently  in 
1616;  whether  he  held  the  vicarura  or  not 
does  not  appear ;  the  registers  of  St.  Sepul- 
chre were  Dumed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666. 
TTU  age  at  death  must  have  been  upwards  of 
seventy.  His  wife,  Dorothy,  survived  him ; 
his  son  Daniel  administered  to  his  effects  on 
17  May  1616. 

Of  'Burton's  publications,  the  earliest 
written  was  a  single  sermon  preached  at 
Norwich  on  21  D«!.  1589  from  Jer.  iii.  14, 
but  it  was  probably  not  published  till  later, 
for  he  calls  his  <  Catechism,'  1591, 16mo,  his 
'  first  fruitee.'  Wood  enumerates  ^ht  subse- 
quent collections  of  sermons  and  seven  trea- 
tises, including '  An  Abstract  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Sabbath,'  1606, 8vo,  which  has  escaped 
the  researches  of  Robert  Cox.  "The  little  vo- 
lume of  '  seauen  sermons,'  bearing  the  title 
'  Dauids  Evidence,'  above  referred  to,  was  re- 
printed in  1596,  16mo,  and  in  1602,  4to. 
Burton  translated  seven  dialogues  of  Erasmus, 

Eublished  to  prove '  how  little  cause  the  papists 
aue  to  boast  of  Erasmus,  as  a  man  of  their 
side.'  This  wasissued  in  1606,  sm.  4to  ;  some 
copies  have  the  title  '  Seven  dialogves  Both 
pithic  and  profitable,'  &c.,  others  bearthe  title 
'  IJtile-Dulce :  or,  Trueths  Libertie.  Seuen 
wittie-wise  Dialogues,'  &c. ;  but  this  two 
issues  (both  dated  1606)  correspond  in  every 
respect  except  the  title-pages. 

[Burton's  dedications  in  Catechism,  1591, 
Dauids  Euidence,  1696,  and  Seven  Dialogues, 
1806;  Blomefleld's  Norfolk,  vol  ii.  17*6  (Nor- 
wich); Wood's  Atheote  Ozon.  (Bliss),  it.  1; 
Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  1818,  ii.  230 ; 
Christian  Moderator,  1826,  p.  S7;  Lerersage's 
Hist,  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  1 863, 66.]        A.  O. 

BUBTON,  AVILLIAM  (1676-1646), 
author  of '  Description  of  Leicestershire,'  son 
of  Ralph  Burton,  and  elder  brother  of  Robert 
Burton  ('  Democritus  Junior  *)  [q.  v.],  was 


bom  at  Lindley  in  Leicestershire  on  24  Aug. 
1676.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  went  to  school 
at  Nuneaton,  and  on  29  Sept.  1591  entered 
BraaenoseGollege,Oxfoid(B.A.22  Junel684). 
He  was  admitted,  on  20  May  1693,  to  the 
Inner  Temple.  In  his  manuscript '  Antiqui- 
tates  de  Lindlev'  (an  epitome  is  in  Nichols's 
'Leicestershire,  iv.  651-€),  he  states  that  he 
combined  the  study  of  law  with  literature,  and 
wrote  in  1696  an  unpublished  Latin  comedy, 
'DeAmoribusPerinthiietTyanthes.'  Inl597 
he  published  with  Thomas  Creede  a  transla- 
tion of '  The  History  of  Cleitophon  and  Leu- 
cippe '  from  the  Greek  of  Achilles  Tatius,  with 
a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  The 
only  copy  known  was  described  in '  The  Times ' 
literary  supplement  10  Feb.  1906(cf.  Akbbb'b 
Stationtrr  keg. m.82^.  Burton  knew  Spanish 
and  Italian,  and  studied  the  emblem- writers, 
but  his  interest  lay  chiefiy  in  heraldry  and 
topography.  In  1602  he  issued  a  corrected 
copy,  printed  at  Antwerp,  of  Saxton's  map 
of  the  county  of  Leicester.  On  20  May 
1603  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  soon 
afterwards,  owing  to  weak  health,  he  re- 
tired to  the  villsRe  of  Falde  in  Stafford- 
shire, when  he  owned  an  estate.  He  now 
henn  to  devote  himself  seriously  to  his '  De- 
scnption  of  Leicestershire.'  From  a  manu- 
script 'Valediction  to  the  Reader'  fdated 
firom  Lindley  in  1641),  in  an  interleavea  copy 
which  he  had  revised  and  enlarged  for  a  se- 
cond edition,  we  learn  that  the  book  was 
begun  so  fer  back  as  1697, '  not  with  an  in- 
tendment that  it  should  ever  come  to  the 
public  view,  but  for  my  own  private  use, 
which  after  it  had  slept  a  long  time  was  on 
a  sudden  raised  out  01  the  dust,  and  by  fbrce 
of  an  higher  power  drawn  to  the  press,  hav- 
ing scarce  an  allowance  of  time  for  the  fur» 
bishing  and  putting  on  a  mantle '  (Nichols, 
Leicesterihire,  iii.  rvi).  The  'higher  power' 
was  his  patron,  G«orge,  marquis  of  Buckings 
ham,  to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated  on 
its  publication  (in  folio)  in  1622.  Nichols 
(ibid.v-  Ixv)  prints  a  manuscript  prefece  to 
the  <I)escription'  dated  7  April  1604,  and 
hence  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  publica- 
tion was  delayed  for  many  years.  Burton 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  topographical 
writers,  and  his  work  must  be  compared,  not 
with  the  elaborate  performances  of  a  later 
age,  but  with  such  books  as  Lambarde's 
'Kent,'  Oarew's  'Cornwall,'  and  Norden's 
'  Surveys.'  Dugdale,  in  the  '  Address  to  the 
Gentrie  of  Warwickshire '  prefixed  to  his 
'  Warwidtshire,'  says  that  Burton,  as  well  as 
Lambarde  and  Care  w, '  performed  but  briefly ; ' 
and  Nichols  observes  that '  the  printed  volume, 
though  a  folio  of  above  300  pages,  if  the  un- 
necessary digressions  were  struck  out  and  the 
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padigree*  reducod  into  leas  compass,  would 
Amk  into  s  small  work.'  The  author  was 
well  aware  of  the  imperfections  of  his  work, 
and  spent  many  years  in  making  large  addi- 
tims  and  corrections  towards  a  new  edition. 
In  the  summer  of  16S8  he  had  advanced  so 
&r  in  the  revision  that  the  copy  of  the  in- 
tended second  edition  was  sent  to  London 
(at  press,  as  ai^ears  from  two  letters  to  Sir 
Smonda  d'Ewes  (NiOHOU,  LeicMtenhire,  ii. 
848).  Oaaooigne  says  that  Sir  Thomas  Gave, 
in  tlw  year  16^0, '  had  in  his  custody  a  copv 
d  Barton's  that  should  have  been  reprinted, 
bat  the  war  breaking  out  prevented  it '  (ibid, 
f.  844) ;  and  he  adds,  bom  personal  inspec- 
tioB,  taat  the  work  had  been  augmented  to 
three  times  the  original  size.  After  Bur- 
ton's death  his  son  Cassihelan  presented,  with 
aneral  of  his  father's  nutnnsonpts,  to  Walter 
Qwtwynd,  of  Ingestree,  Stafforashire,  a  copy 
of  the  'Oeecription'  containing  large  manu- 
Kript  additions  by  the  author.  In  1798  Shaw 
diteowered  this  copy  at  In^eetree  (  Oent.  Map. 
bmiLSSl),  and  it  was  utilised  by  Nichols  m 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his '  Leicester- 
time.'  Doubtless  this  was  the  copy  which 
Gueoigne  saw  in  1640.  Several  copies  of 
Bartoirs  work,  with  manuscript  annotations 
bj  Tsrions  antiquaries,  are  preserved  in  pri- 
nts libraries  (see  the  long  list  in  Niohoxs's 
Laetttenhire,  iL  848-6).  In  1777  tiiere 
vu  pablished  by  subscription  a  folio  edition 
whi<^  claimed  to  be  'enlarged  and  corrected,' 
bat  the  editorial  work  was  performed  in  a 
Teiy  slovody  maimer.  All  the  information 
contained  in  the  '  Description '  was  incorpo- 
rated in  Nicholas '  Leicestershire.' 

In  1607  Burton  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
Homfrey  Adderley  of  Weddington  in  War- 
wickshire, by  whom  he  had  a  son  Oassibelan 
jq.  v.]  Among  his  particular  friends  were 
otrBobert  Cotton  and  William  Somner.  In 
his  account  of  Fenny-Drayton  he  speaks  with 
ifiection  and  respect  of  his  'old  acquaint- 
ance'Michael  Drayton.  Dngdaleinhis'Au- 
tolnocraphy'  acknowledges  the  assistance 
whichhe  had  received  &om  Burton.  In  1612 
Hiomas  Purefoy  of  Barwell  in  Warwickshire 
bequeathed  at  his  death  to  Barton  the  origi- 
aal  manuscript  of  Leland's  '  Collectanea.' 
Wood  (Athena,  ed.  Bliss,  i.  200)  charges 
Barton  with  intix>ducin|r '  needless  additions 
ud  iUnstrations '  into  this  work ;  but  Heame, 
in  \ha  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  'Col- 
lectanea,' denies  the  truth  of  the  charge.  In 
1681  Burton  caused  part  of  Leland's  '  Itine- 
my'  to  be  transcribed,  and  in  the  following 
jsar  he  gave  five  quarto  volumes  of  Leland's 
antogiajuimaauscriptstotheBodleian.  When 
dte  ciiu  wars  broke  out.  Burton  sided  with 
the  loyalists,  and  endured  persecution.    He 


died  at  Falde  on  6  April  1646,  and  was 
buried  in  the  parish  church  at  Hanboiy. 
Among  the  manuscripts  that  he  left  were : 
1. '  Antiquitates  deldndley,'  which  was  after- 
wards in  the  possesaon  of  Samuel  LyBoms, 
who  lent  it  to  Nichols  (Leieettertkire,  iv.  661 ). 
2.  'AntiqaitatesdeDacllingtonManerio,oom. 
Leio.,'  wnich  in  Nichols's  time  belonged  to 
Nicholas  Hurst  of  Hinckley.  8.  Collections 
towards  a  history  of  Thedingworth,  aa  ap- 
pears from  a  letter  to  Sir  Eohert  Cotton,  m 
which  Burton  asks  that  antiquaiys  assist- 
ance (ibid,  ii  842).  He  also  left  some  col- 
lections of  arms,  genealogies,  &c.  About 
1786  Francis  Peck  announced  his  intention 
of  writing  Barton's  life,  but  the  project  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out. 

[NiehoU's  Leieesteishire,  ii.  843-fi,  iiL  zri, 
Ixv,  ir.  661-6 ;  Wood's  Athens  (ed.  Bliss),  i.  300, 
iiL  1&S-6;  Oldys's  British  Librarian  (17S7), 
pp.  287-09 ;  Gent.  Hag.  Ixviii.  031 ;  Ihigdale's 
Autobiography,  appended  to  Pallaway's  He- 
raldry, 1793.]  A  H.  B. 

BUETON,  WILLIAM  (160&-1667),  an^ 
tiquary,  son  of  William  Burton,  sometime  of 
Atcham,  in  Shropshire,  was  born  in  Austin 
Friars,  London,  and  educated  in  St.  Paul's 
school.  He  became  a  student  in  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1626 ;  but  as  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient means  to  maintain  himself,  the  learned 
Thomas  Allen,  perceiving  his  merit,  induced 
him  to  migrate  to  Gloucester  Hall,  and  con- 
ferred on  him  a  Oreek  lectureship  there.  He 
was  a  Pauline  exhibitioner  from  1624  to  1682. 
In  16S0  he  graduated  B.O.L.,  but,  indigence 
forcing  him  to  leave  the  university,  he  became 
the  assistant  or  usher  of  Thomas  Famaby, 
the  famous  schoolmaster  of  Kent.  Some 
years  later  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
free  school  at  £ing8ton-upon-Thames,  in 
Surrey,  where  he  continuea  till  two  years 
before  his  death, '  at  which  time,  being  taken 
with  the  dead  palsy,  he  retired  to  London.' 
He  died  on  28  Dec.  1667,  and  was  buried 
in  a  vault  under  the  church  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  in  the  Strand.  Bishop  Eennett  calls 
'this  now-neglected  author  the  best  topo* 
grapher  since  Camden,'  while  Wood  teUs  us 
that  'he  was  an  excellent  Latinist,  noted 
philologist,  was  well  skill'd  in  the  tongues, 
was  an  excellent  critic  and  antiquary,  and 
therefore  beloved  of  all  learned  men  of  his 
time,  especially  of  the  iJunous  Usher,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh.' 

His  works  are:  1.  'InTlaudemldoctissimi, 
darissimi,  optimi  senis,  Thomae  Alleni  ultimo 
Septembris  mscxxxu  Oxoniis  demortui,  exe- 
quiarum  justis  ab  alma  Academiapostridie  so- 
futis,  orationes  binsB '  (the  first  by  Burton,  the 
second  by  George  Bathurst),  London,  16S2, 
4to.    2.  '  Nobilissimi  herois  Dn,  0.  Howardi 
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eomitis  Nottiiigh*mise  i/roOiairis  ad  Ulustris- 
aittom  V.  On.  C.  Howaidum,  ocmutem  Not- 
tiaghamuB,  firatiem  enpentitem'  (London, 

1  April  164S),  on  a  snuOl  sheet,  foL  8. '  The 
beloTed  Oity :  or,  the  Saints'  Raign  on  Earth 
a  ^ousaad  Years,  asserted  and  illustrated 
from  66  places  of  Holy  Soriptuie,'  Lond. 
1648,  4to,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  John 
Henry  Alstedius.  4. '  dement,  the  blessed 
Paul's  felloir-labourer  in  the  Oospel,  his 
Fint  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  being  an 
eflSMStuall  Suasory  to  Peace,  and  Brotherly 
Oondeeoenflion,  after  an  unhappy  Schism  aad 
Separation  in  that  Cihurch,'  London,  1647, 
16o3,  4to,  translated  from  Patrick  Yong's 
Latin  version,  who  has  added  '  Certaine  An- 
notations upon  Olemeat.'  6. '  GrooceLingusa 
HiBtoria  (Veteris  Linguae  Fersicae  Xtiijfava) ' 

2  parts,  London,  1657, 8vo.  6. '  A  Oomment- 
ary  on  Antoninus  his  Itinerary,  or  Joumies 
of'^the  Roman  Empire,  so  far  as  it  concerneth 
Britain,'  Lond.  1658,  fol.    With  portrait  en- 

SaTed  bv  Hollar,  and  a  '  Chorographicall 
ap  of  the  severall  Stations.'  At  pp.  186, 
187,  Burton  gives  some  account  of  his  family, 
and  relates  that  his  great-grandfather  ex- 
pired from  excess  of  joy  on  being  informed  of 
the  death  of  Queen  Mary. 

[Blof .  Brit.  (Kippis),  iii.  42 ;  Cat.  of  Printed 
Books  m  Brit.  Hub.;  (Gardiner's  Registers  of 
St.  Paul's  School,  84,400 ;  Qongh's  British  To- 
pography, i.  6  ;  Knight's  Life  of  Dr.  John  Colet, 
402 ;  Qnnger's  Biog.  Hist,  of  England  (1824), 
IT.  56;  Kennett'sLifeof  Somner,  19;  Lovndes's 
Bibl.  Mao.  (Bohn),  830,  478 ;  Wood's  Athcnee 
Oxon.  (Bliss),  iii.  438.]  T.  C. 

BURTON,  WILLM.M  EVANS  (1802- 
1860^,  actor  and  dramatist,  was  the  eon  of 
William  Burton,  sometimes  called  William 
George  Burton  (1774-1825),  printer  and 
bookseller,  and  author  of  'Researches  into 
the  Religion  of  the  Eastern  Nations  as  illus- 
trative  of  the  Scriptures,'  2  vols.  1805.  He 
was  bom  in  London  September  1802,  received 
a  classical  education  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
and  is  said  to  have  matriculated  at  Christ's 
CoUe^,  Cambridge,  with  the  intention  of 
entenng  the  churdi ;  but  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen he  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  his  father's  printing  business.  His  success 
in  some  amateur  performances  led  him  to 
adont  the  stage  as  a  profession,  and  he  joined 
the  Norwich  circuit,  where  he  remainecC  seven 
years.  In  February  1831  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  London  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre 
as  Wormwood  in  the  'Lottery  Ticket,'  and 
in  1883  was  enjraged  at  the  Haymarket  as  the 
successor  of  Liston ;  but  on  Liston's  unex- 
pected return  to  the  boards  he  went  to  Ame- 
rica, where  he  came  out  at  the  Arch  Street 


Theatre,  Philadelphia,  8  Sept.  1884,  as  Doctor 
Ollapod  in  the  '  Poor  GentJaman.'  His  first 
engagement  in  New  York  was  at  the  Nationil, 
4Feb.  1839,  as  Billy  Lackaday.  Barton  wu 
subsequently  lessee  and  manager  of  theatres  in 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  on  13  April 
1841  essayed  management  in  New  Yon  at 
the  National  Theatre,  which  was  consnmed 
by  fire  on  29  May  following.  In  1848  Im 
leased  Palme's  O^pera  House,  New  Toik, 
which  he  renamed  Burton's  Theatre.  Here 
he  produced,  with  &ctraordinary  success,  John 
Brougham's  version  of '  Dombey  and  Son,'  in 
which  he  personated  Captain  Cuttle.  The 
Metropolitan  Theatre,  Broadway,  New  York, 
came  under  his  management  September  1866, 
with  the  title  of  Burton's  New  Tlieatze. 
Little  satisfied  with  his  success  in  this  new 
house,  he  gave  uj)  its  direction  in  1868,  and 
commenced  starring  engagements,  his  name 
and  fame  being  familiar  in  every  quarter  of 
the  Union.  His  humour  was  broad  and 
deep,  and  sometimes  approached  coazMness, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  always  genial  and 
hearty,  and  generally  truthfully  nutuial; 
while  in  homely  pathos  and  the  earnest  ex- 
pression of  blunt,  uncultivated  feeling,  he  has 
never  been  excelled.  His  power  of  altering 
the  expressions  of  his  face  was  also  much 
greater  than  that  possessed  by  any  other  actor 
of  modem  times.  His  name  was  almost  ex- 
clusively identified  with  the  characters  of 
Captain  Cuttle,  Mr.  Toodle,  Ebenecer  ^dden, 
Mr.  Micawber,  Poor  Pillicoddy,  Aminadah 
Sleek,  Paul  Pry,  Tony  Lumpkin,  Bob  Acres, 
and  many  others.  In  literature  he  was  almost 
as  industrious  as  in  acting.  He  wrote  several 
plays,  the  best  known  being '  Ellen  Ware- 
ham,  a  domestic  drama,'  produced  in  May 
1833,  and  which  held  the  sta^  at  five  Ltm- 
don  theatres  at  the  same  tmie.  He  was 
editor  of  the  '  Cambridge  Quarterly  Review,' 
editor  of  and  entire  prose  contributor  to  the 
'Philadelphia  Literary  Souvenir,'  1838-40, 
proprietor  of  the  '  Philadelphia  Gentleman's 
Magazine,'  seven  volumes,  of  which  Edgar  A- 
Poe  was  sometime  the  editor,  contributor  to 
many  periodicals,  and  author  of '  The  Yankee 
among  the  Mermaids,'  12mo, '  Waggeries  and 
Vagmes,  a  series  of  sketches  humorous  and 
descriptive,'  PhiladelpLLa,  1848,  15hno,  and 
'  CyclopBedia  of  Wit  and  Humour  of  America, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,'  New  York, 
1857,  2  vols.  8vo.  His  library,  the  largest 
and  best  in  New  York,  especially  rich  in 
Shakespearean  and  other  dramatic  literature, 
was  sold  in  the  autumn  after  his  death  in 
upwards  of  six  thousand  lots,  ten  to  twenty 
volumes  often  forming  a  lot.  A  large  col- 
lection of  paintings,  indudingsomerare  works 
of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  sdiool,  adorned  his 
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Mn>  nsideBOM.  His  health  was  fulino' many 
■obUw  raior  to  his  decease,  which  took^Aca 
at  174  Hadson  Street,  New  York,  9  S%b. 
Wn,  tnm  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
a  the  flfty-ei^tii  year  of  his  age.  As  an 
aotor  Im  bald  the  first  rank.  He  was  twice 
married,  (1)  in  1823  to  Elizabeth  (daughter 
of  John  Lioffc),  by  whom  he  left  a  son, 
\nUiam  Shakspere  Burton;  and  (3),  in 
April  1868,  to  Miss  Jane  Lrringaton  Hill, 
■n  aetrees,  who,  after  sadSwing  firom  mental 
derangnnent,  died  at  New  York  on  22  April 
I86S,  aged  88.  His  laise  f<»tiuie  was  ulti- 
■nately  dirided  among  his  three  daughters, 
Oseilia,  Virginia,  and  Kosine  Burton. 

[belaad's  Bsoords  of  the  New  York  Stage 
(tM7),  ii.  236-88 ;  Bi^ey  and  Dana's  American 
(^elopadia  (1878),  iii.  470;  Dntke's  Amarican 
fiognphy  (1878),  p.  147;  The  Bra,  Londoo, 
4  Mneh  1860,  p.  14 ;  Willis's  Cmreat  Notes, 
1U3,  p.  38 ;  Cyclopodia  of  Wit  and  Hnmonr 
(18i7),  with  Portrait.]  Q.  C.  B. 

BUBTON,  WILLIAM  PATON  (1828- 
1883^,  water-colour  painter,  son  of  Captain 
Wilham  Paton  Burton,  of  the  Indian  army, 
was  bom  at  Madras  in  1828  and  educated  at 
Edinbnr^  After  studying  for  a  short  time 
in  the  office  of  David  Bryce,  the  architect, 
he  turned  to  landscape  painting,  and  was  a 
fieqnent  exhibitor  at  tne  Koyal  Academy 
and  in  Suffolk  Street  between  1862  and 
1880.  His  works  consisted  of  views  in  Eng- 
landL  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Egypt. 
He  died  suddenly  at  Aberdeen  on  31  Dec. 
1883. 

[Athensenm,  Jsnuaiy  1884.]  L.  F. 

BUBTT,  JOSEPH  (1818-1876),  arehieo- 
kgist  and  assistant-keeper  in  the  national 
Becord  Office,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Pancras,  London,  on  7  Nov.  1818.  He  was 
educated  by  his  father,  who  was  a  private  ' 
tuto^  known  as  a  Greek  scholar,  and  author  • 
of  a  Latin  grammar.  He  entered  the  public 
iovice  as  a  lad  of  fourteen  in  1882  under 
Sice  Francis  Palgrave,  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed on  work  connected  with  the  Record 
Commission  at  the  chapter-house  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  Here  he  continued  his 
labonis  for  many  years,  arranging  and  mak- 
ing iarentories  of  the  nationu  records  then 
honaed  in  that  building.  In  August  1861  he 
VIS  promoted  to  be  assistant-keeper  of  the 
teeoras  of  the  second  class,  and  was  raised 
to  be  a  first-class  assistant-keeper  in  June 
18G9,  a  position  which  he  enjoyed  to  his 
^th.  About  this  time  Burtt  superintended 
the  removal  from  the  old  chapter-house  to 
the  newly  erected  record  office  in  Fetter 
I*ae  of  the  vast  mass  of  documents  whidi 
had  heen  lying,  many  of  them  unsorted  and 


nncatalogued,  in  that  most  unsuitable  depoei- 
tora.  Thecalendaringoftltechanceiyreooids 
<if  Durham  was  a  task  which  Burtt  undertook 
in  addition  to  his  ordinary  official  duties. 
He  was  also  employed  in  his  private  capar 
city  by  Dean  Stanley  and  the  chapter  of 
Westminster  in  scnrting  and  arranging  the 
muniments  of  the  abbey,  and  he  was  the 
first  to  commence  the  work  of  examining 
and  bringing  into  order  the  muniments  of 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln.  In  1862 
he  became  aecretaiy  of  the  Boyal  Archeeo* 
logical  Institute,  to  which  he  subsequently 
atUed  the  editorship  of  the  '  Archwological 
JouznaL'  He  was  Kir  many  years  the  prime 
mover  of  all  the  opwaticms  of  the  institute^ 
especially  in  connection  with  ita  annual  ccm- 
greases,  whidb  were  ably  organised  by  him. 
As  a  private  Mend  Bvirtt  was  much  and  de- 
servBoly  valued.  He  died  after  a  protracted 
iUneas  at  his  residence  at  Tulsa  Hill  on 
16  Deo.  1876,  and  was  buried  in  Nunhead 
cemetery.  Burtt  contributed  a  large  number 
of  arolueolcwical  and  historical  papers  to  Hm 
'Journal  of  the  Archseologieal  Institute,' 
the '  QentiLeman's  Magasine,'  tne '  Athenaeum,' 
'  ArohKologia  Oantiana,'  and  other  kindred 
periodicals.  He  also  edited  the  '  Household 
Expenses  of  John  of  Brabant  and  of  Thomas 
and  Heniyof  Lancaster 'for  the  'Misoellany' 
of  the  Camden  Society. 

[Journal  of  the  Aiobseologioal  Inslatute,  xxxiv, 
90-2 ;  private  infbnnation.]  E.  Y. 

BUBY,  ARTHUR,  DJ).  (1624-1713), 
theologian,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Bury  (1580-1667)  [q.  v.],  and  matriculated  at 
Exeter  Oolleffe,  Oxford,  on  6  April  1639,  aged 
16.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  on  29  Nov. 
1642,  was  elected  a  Petreian  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege on  30  June  1643,  and  became  full  fellow 
on  6  May  1646.  When  Oxford  was  garrisoned 
for  the  kintr.  Bury  laboured  at  the  works  of 
defence  and  took  his  turn  among  the  guards 
who  watched  over  its  safety.  Like  most  of 
his  associates,  he  reftised  to  submit  to  the 
parliamentary  visitors  of  the  university,  and 
was  driven  from  the  city  to  take  refuge  with 
'  his  sequestered  father  in  Devonshire.  At 
the  Restoration  he  was  restored  to  his  fel- 
lowship, was  made  prebendary  of  Exeter, 
and  declined,  be  declared  in  after  life,  pre- 
ferment '  more  than  eight  times  the  value ' 
of  the  rectorship  of  £s  coUwe.  In  1666 
the  rectorship  at  Exeter  CoUege  became 
vacant,  and  Bury  was  elected  (27  May), 
partly  on  the  recommendation  of  Arch- 
bishop Sheldon  and  partly  under  instmo- 
tions  from  Charles  II  (which  were  somewhat 
resented  by  the  college)  that  he  should  be 
elected,  'notwithstanding  any  statute    or 
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costom  thereof  to  the  contrary,  -vrith  which 
we  are  graciously  pleased  to  dispense  in  this 
behal£'  On  22  June  in  the  same  year  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.D.  and  five  days  later 
became  D.D.  Bury  claimed  to  have  intro- 
duced some  improvements  in  the  college 
roles,  and  to  have  expended  over  700L  m 
the  erection  of  college  buildings  and  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  rector's  lodgings;  but 
there  were  disputes  in  1609  over  the  election 
of  fellows,  when  he  suspended  five  of  them 
at  a  stroke,  and  the  vuitor  in  1676  com- 
plained of  his  management  of  the  college 
property  and  of  the  laxity  of  the  internal 
discipline.  Against  this  it  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  Dean  Prideanx,  when  speaking  of 
the  '  drinkiiuf  and  dunoeiy '  at  Exeter  Ool* 
lege,  iwferred  to  Bury  as  '  a  man  that  very 
well  understands  businesse  and  is  always 
very  vigorous  and  diligent  in  it.'  In  1669  a 
still  more  serious  trouble  arose.  Buiy  had 
expelled  onb  of  the  fellows  on,  as  it  seems,  a 
gKHmdless  charge  of  incontinence,  and  the 
visitor  ordered  uie  restoration  of  the '  socius 
ejectns.'  The  rector  was  contumacious,  and, 
when  the  bishop  held  a  formal  vintatioa, 
tried  to  shut  the  gates  against  him.  Bury 
and  his  backers  among  the  fellows  were 
thereupon  expelled,  and  a  new  rector  was 
eleeted  in  his  stead.  The  legality  of  Bur/s 
deprivation  was  tried  in  t^  long's  bench 
and  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the 
result  that  on  10  Sec.  1694  the  latter  tri- 
bunal gave  its  decision  against  Bury.  By 
his  eje^on  his  numerous  family  were  re- 
duced to  greet  distress. 

A  treatise  issued  in  1690,  under  the  title 
of '  The  Naked  Gospel,  by  a  true  son  of  the 
Church  of  England,'  was  discovered  to  be 
the  work  of  Bury,  and  for  some  passages  in 
it  a  charge  of   Socinianism  was  brought  [ 
against  him  by  his  enemies.    His  object  was  ' 
to  fiwe  the  gospel  from  the  additions  and 
oorruptions  <M  later  ages,  and  he  sums  up  its  i 
doctnnes  '  in  two  precejits — ^believe  ana  re-  | 
pent.'    An  answer  to  it  was  published  in  I 

1690  by  William  Nicholls,  fellow  of  Merton 
College.  Another  reply  came  out  in  the 
nart  year  from  Thomas  Long,  KD.,  and  a  [ 
third  appMred  in  17S6,  the  latter  being  the  , 
work  or  Henry  Felton,  D.D.  In  spite  of  the 
publication  by  Le  Clerc  of '  An  Historical 
Vindication  of  the  Naked  Qoepel,'the  treatise 
was  condemned  by  a  decree  or  convocation  of 
Oxfbrd  (19  Aug.  1690)  and  was  publicly  burnt 
in  the  area  of  the  schools.  On  80  Aug.  there 
was  issued  from  the  press  a  letter  of  fifteen 
pages,  by  James  Parkinson  (1668-1722)[q.v.], 
with  the  title  of '  The  Fires  continued  at  Ox- 
ford,' in  defence  of  Bury's  conduct,  and  in 

1691  Buy  brought  out,  under  his  own  name, 


a  second  edition  of  'The  Naked  GtospeL' 
Twelve  years  later  ^1703)  he  published  aa 
enlarged  work,  'The  rational  Deist  satisfy'd 
byajustaocountoftheGospel.  Intwonarts; 
second  edition.'  Bury  was  also  the  antoor  of 
several  sermons  and  of  a  tract  called  '  The 
Constant  Communicant,'  1681.  The  titles  of 
the  pamphlets  provoked  by  his  controversies 
may  be  read  in  Boase  and  Conrtney'e '  Biblio- 
theca  Oomubiensis,'  ii.  772.  He  was  one  of 
the  vicars  of  Bampton,  Oxford,  but  resinied 
the  charge  in  1707.  He  died  (aoooraing 
to  MS.  Bawlinson  in  the  Bodleian  Library) 
in  September  1718. 

[Boasa'i  Beg.  <rf  Exeter  College,  pp^  Trriii, 
Ixv,  68-8>,  313,  339;  Luttiell's  Belatioa  of 
Steto  AOun  {18A7).  ii  337.  iii.  410-11 ;  Hunt't 
Beligions  Thooghts,  ii.  196-301 ;  Acconnt  Ex- 
amined, or  a  ^^di  cation  of  Dr.  Arthur  Bniy, 
18-30;  Frideaox  Letters  (Camden  Soc),  p.  Ill ; 
Notes  and  Qoaries,  lit  ser.  vii.  478, 602,  Srd  ser. 
L  3«4 :  Wood's  Athenn  Ozon.  ed.  Bliss,  it.  483 ; 
Visitatioii  of  Oxford  (Camden  Soc.)  p.  13.] 

W.  P.  0. 

BURY,  Lady  CHARLOTTE  SUSAN 
MABIA  (1776-1861),  novelist,  youngest 
child  of  John  Campbell,  fifth  duke  of  Ar- 
gyll, by  Elisabeth,  second  daughter  of  John 
Crunning  of  Castle  Coot  in  Roscommon,  and 
widow  of  James  Hamilton,  sixth  duke  of 
Hamilton,  was  bom  at  Arsyll  House,  Oxford 
Street,  London,  28  Jan.  17/6.  In  her  youth 
she  was  remarkable  for  her  personal  beauty, 
and  the  charm  of  her  manners  rendered  her 
one  of  the  most  popular  persons  in  society, 
while  the  sweetness  and  excellenoe  of  her 
character  endeared  her  more  especially  to 
those  who  knew  her  in  the  intimacy  of  pn  vate 
life.  She  was  always  distinguisned  by  her 
passion  for  the  belles-lettres,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  do  the  honours  of  Scotland  to  tlie 
literary  celebrities  of  the  day.  It  was  at  one 
of  her  parties  that  Sir  Walter  Soott  became 
personally  acquainted  with  Monk  Lewis. 
When  aged  twenty-two  she  produced  a  vo- 
lume of  poems,  to  which,  however,  she  did  not 
affix  her  name.  She  married,  14  June  1796, 
Colonel  John  Campbell  (eldest  son  of  Wal- 
ter Campbell  of  Scnawfleld,  by  his  &st  wife 
Eleanora  Kerr),  who,  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease in  Edinburgh  16  March  1809,  was 
member  of  parliament  for  the  Ayr  burghs. 
B^  this  marriage  she  had  nine  children, 
or  whom,  however,  only  two  survived  her, 
Lady  A.  Lennox  and  Mia.  William  RussdL 
Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  married  secondly, 
17  March  1818,  the  Rev.  Edward  John 
Bury  (only  son  of  Edward  Buiy  of  Taun- 
ton) ;  he  was  of  University  CoU^^e,  Oxford, 
B.A.1811,  M.A.  1817,  became  rector  of  Lich- 
field, Hampshire,  in  1814,  and  died  at  ArdeU' 
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tinple  Cutle,  Dumbartonahim,  May  1883, 
iged  43,  havinff  had  iMue  two  daughters. 
Oa  Lady  Charlotte  beooming  a  irioow  in 
1809  die  was  appointed  lady-in-waiting  in 
the  hooaehold  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  aner- 
mds  Queen  Caroline,  when  it  is  believed 
that  the  kept  a  diary,  in  which  she  recorded 
the  foibles  and  failings  of  the  unfortunate 
pineeaa  and  other  members  of  the  court. 
After  her  marria^  with  Mr.  Bury  she  was 
dM  author  of  vanons  contributions  to  light 
litentore,  and  some  of  her  novels  were  onoe 
Toy  popular,  although  now  almost  forgotten. 
When  the  '  Diary  iUustrative  of  the  Times 
afOwige  rV '  appeared  in  two  volumes  in 
18S8,(t  was  thouffht  to  bear  evidence  of  a 
frouliarity  with  tne  scenes  depicted  whfch 
eould  only  be  attributed  to  Lady  Charlotte. 
It  was  reviewed  with  much  severity,  and  at- 
toboted  to  her  ladyship  by  both  the  '  Edin- 
hatgh '  and  '  Quarterly '  Reviews.  The  vo- 
Inmee,  however,  sold  rapidly,  and  several 
tdittona  were  disposed  (U  in  a  £bw  weeks. 
The  chai|;e  of  the  authorship  was  not  at  the 
tiiM  demed,  and  as  no  one  has  since  arisen 
daiming  to  have  written  the  diary  the  public 
fibnnee  now  catalc^fue  the  work  under  Lady 
Charlotte's  name.  She  died  at  91  Sloane 
Street,  Chelsea,  31  March  1861.  The  onoe 
Mlebrated  beantv,  the  delight  of  the  highest 
aides  of  London  sode^,  was  curiously 
daiciibed  in  her  death  oertiflcate  at  Somer^ 
Mt  House  a«  'daughter  of  a  duke  and 
wife  of  the  B«T.  E.  J.  Bury,  holding  no 
benefice.' 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  complete 
lift  of  Lady  Biuy's  writings ;  many  of  them 
originally  appeared  without  her  name,  but 
erea  at  that  tune  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
btoi  any  secret  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
writer:  1.  '  Poems  on  several  Occaaons,  by 
a  Lady,'  1797.  3.  '  Alia  Giomata,  or  To  the 
Day,'  anonymous,  1838.  8.  'flirtation,' 
uoBymons,  1838,  whidi  went  to  three 
editioaa.  4.  '  Sepiiuation,'  hv  the  author  of 
'Flirtation,'  1880.  6.  <  A  M!arriage  in  High 
life,'  edited  by  the  author  of  '  Flirtotion,' 
1^8.  &  'Journal  of  the  Heart,'  edited  by 
the  author  of  ' Flirtation,'  1830.  7.  'The 
Disinherited  and  the  Ensnared,'  anonymous, 
1831  8.  '  Journal  of  the  Heart,'  second  ae- 
ries, edited  by  the  author  of  '  FUrtation,' 
1835.  9.  'The  Devoted,'  by  the  author  of 
'TheDisinherited,' 1836.  10.  '  Love,' anony- 
nms,  1837 ;  second  edition  1860.  11.  '  Me- 
BKMTs  of  a  Peeress,  or  the  days  of  Fox,'  by 
Mm.  C.  F.  Gore,  edited  by  Lady  C.  Bury, 
1837.  13.  'The  Three  Great  Sanctuaries  of 
Tnecany:  Valambrosa,  Camaldoli,  Lavemas,' 
*  poem  historical  and  legendary,  with  en- 
gravings fiom  drawings  by  the  Bev.  E.  Bury, 


1838.  18. 'Diary  illustrative  of  the  Times  of 
George  the  Fourth,' anonymous,  1888, 2  vols. 
14.  'The  Divorced,'  by  Lady  C.  S.  M.  Bury, 
1887;  another  edition  1868.  16.  'Family 
Becords,  or  the  Two  Sisters,'by  Lady  C.  S.  M. 
Bury,  1 841.  And  16,  a  posthumous  work  en- 
titled '  The  Two  Baronets,'  a  novel  of  fashion- 
able life,  by  the  late  Lady  0.  S.  M.  Bmy, 
1864.  She  is  also  said  to  have  been  the 
writer  uf  two  volumes  of  prayers, '  Suspirium 
Sanctorum,'  which'  were  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Ooodenough,  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

[Oolbnm's  New  Monthly  Magarine,  idix.  70- 
77  (18S7),  portnut ;  Burke's  Portrait  Oallery  of 
Females  (1888),  i.  108-6 ;  AUibone's  Diotionary 
d  Engliah  Literature  (1 869),  L  808.]  O.  C  B. 

BUBY,  EDWABD  (1616-1700),  mooted 
minister,  bom  in  Worcestershire  in  1616,  ao- 
cording  to  Walker  was  originally  a  tailor, 
and  was  put  into  the  living  of  Great  Bolaa, 
Shropshire,  in  place  of  a  deprived  rector. 
Calamy  says  that  Bury  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, educated  at  Coventry  grammar  school 
and  at  Chcford,  and  that  before  obtaining 
the  rectory  of  Great  Bolas  he  had  been  chap- 
lain in  a  gentleman's  family  and  assistant  to 
an  aged  minister.  He  received  presbyterian 
ordination.  The  date  at  which  he  began  his 
ministry  at  Great  Bolas  was  before  1654. 
In  the  parish  records  he  aigns  himself 
'minister  and  r^^ister'  till  1661,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  act  for  confirming  pos- 
session of  benefices,  he  signs  '  rector.  His 
entries  show  that  he  was  somewhat  given  to 
astrology.  Ejected  in  1663,  Buiy,  who  re- 
mainea  at  Great  Bolas  in  a  house  he  had 
built,  was  subjected  to  great  privations.  On 
2  June  1680,  Philiji  Henrv  gives  him  1{.  from 
a  sum  left  at  his  disposal  by  WiUiam  Probyn 
of  Wem.  Henry's  diary,  22  July  1681,  has 
an  account  of  the  distraint  of  Bury's  goods 
(he  is  here  called  Berry)  for  taking  part  at  a 
private  &st  on  14  June.  After  this  he  was 
a  good  deal  hunted  about  from  place  to  place. 
In  later  life  his  circumstances  were  improved 
l^  bequests.  He  became  blind  some  years 
before  hb  death,  which  occurred  on  6  May 
1700,  owing  to  a  mortification  in  one  foot. 
By  bos  wife  Ma^,  he  had  at  least  five  chil- 
dren: 1.  EdwartiC  ^-  1^64 ;  3.  Margarit  (*ie), 
b.  13  Feb.  166o ;  8.  John,  b.  14  Biaroh  1667 ; 
4.  Mary,  b.  18  Aug.  1660;  6.  Samuel  [q.v.J 
The  followingis  Calamjr's  list  of  his  publi- 
oationa :  1.  'The  Soul's  Looking-glass,  or  a 
Spiritual  Touchstone,'  &&,  1660.  3.  'A 
Snort  Catechism,  containing  the  Funda- 
mental Points  of  Eeligionj'  1660.  8.  « Re- 
lative Duties.'  4.  'Death  ImproVd,  and 
Immoderate  Sorrow  for  Deceased  Fnends 
and  Relatives  Reprov'd,'  1676;  2nd  edit. 
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1693.  6.  'The  Husbandman's  Companion, 
containing  an  100  occasional  meditations, 
&c.,  suitea  to  men  of  that  employment,'  1677. 
6.  '  England's  Bane,  or  the  Deadly  Danger 
of  Drankenness.'  7.  '  A  Sovereign  Antidote 
against  the  Fear  of  Death,'  1681,  8to  (in  Dr. 
Williams's  library).  8.  '  An  Help  to  Holy 
Walking,  or  a  Guide  to  QI017,'  1705. 

[Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Cleigy,  1714, 
pt.  ii.  pp.  810,  368;  Calamy's  Account.  1713, 
p.  S57  Mq. ;  CoDtinnation,  1 727,  p.  728  seq. ;  Lee's 
I>iariea  and  Letters  of  P.  Heniy,  1882,  pp.  289, 
301;  Extracts  from  the  Begistets  of  B<das 
Magna  by  Ber.  B.  8.  Toner.]  A.  O. 

BUET,  EDWARD  (1794-1868),  engi- 
neer, was  bom  at  Salford,  near  Manchester, 
on  22  Oct.  1794.  His  early  education  was 
received  at  a  school  in  the  city  of  Chester, 
and  his  youth  was  remariiable  for  the  fond- 
ness which  he  displayed  for  machineiy,  and 
for  the  ingenuity  which  he  eochibited  in  the 
construction  of  models.  His  scholastic  edu- 
cation being  finished,  he  went  through  the 
usual  course  of  mechanical  engineering,  and 
he  eventually  established  himself  atLivw* 
pool  as  a  manufacturer  of  engines. 

In  1830  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railwav  was  opened,  and  for  several  years 
after  this  period  Buiy  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  construction  of  engines  for  railways. 
He  supplied  many  of  the  first  engines  vised 
on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  on 
the  London  and  Birminriuun  railways.  In 
the  '  Transactions  o{  the  Institution  of  Oivil 
Engineers '  for  17  March  1840  will  he  found 
a  valttable  paper  by  him,  <  On  the  Locomotive 
Ekifines  01  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Rauway,'  in  which  he  discusses  the  relative 
advantages  of  four  and  six  wheels,  and  con- 
tributes a  series  of  tables  which  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  history  of  loco- 
motive traction,  and  of  considerable  interest 
in  the  theory  of  steam-drawing  engines. 
Bury  about  tnis  time  introduced  a  series  of 
improved  engines  for  the  steamboats  employed 
on  the  Rhone,  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion on  the  continent,  and  led  to  his  being 
consulted  by  the  directors  of  most  of  the 
railways  then  being  constructed  in  Europe. 

For  some  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham  railway,  in  September 
1838,  Bury  had  tne  entire  charge  of  uie  loco- 
motive department  of  that  line.  He  subse- 
quently undertook  the  management  of  the 
whole  of  the  rolling  stock  for  the  Oreat 
Northern  railway.  In  each  case  his  admi- 
nistrative services  wen  duly  recognised  by 
the  directors,  and  his  engineering  capabilities, 
his  mechanical  knowledge,  his  eood  indg^ 
ment,  oud  his  tact,  securctd  for  lum,  in  an 


unusual  degree,  the  confidence  of  those  who 
were  eniployed  under  him. 

On  1  Feb.  1844  Bury  was  elected  a  ftUow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  his  claim  being  founded 
On  tlie  great  improvements  which  he  had  in- 
troduoM,  especially  in  adjusting  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cylinder  and  driving  'wheels,  and 
the  effective  pressure  of  the  steam. 

In  the  '  Annual  Report  of  the  Institution 
of  Oivil  Engineers '  for  the  session  1866-7 
we  find  Bunr  tendering  his  resignation.  The 
councQ  of  1^  Institution  permitted  him  to 
retire  under  exceedingly  gratifying  drcum- 
stancee.  During  his  utter  years  he  lived  at 
Orofton  Lodge,  Windermere.  He  died  at 
Scarborough  on  26  Nov.  1868. 

[Procsedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  1859-60, 
VOL  z. ;  MinntiOS  of  Pzooeedings  of  Institntion  of 
Civil  Engineeii,  1869.]  B.  H-r. 

BURY,  Mbs.  ELIZABETH  (1644-1720), 
diarist,  was  baptised  12  Maioh  1644  at  Clare, 
Suffolk,  the  dMT  of  her  birUi  having  probably 
heon  2  IfMrtiiCdeoount  Iff  the  life  tutd  Death 
ofMrt.  BHuieth  BtoVyf.  1).  Her  father 
was  Captain  Adams  Lawrence  of  Liaton, 
Oambridgeehire ;  hw  mother  was  Elisabeth 
Cutts  of  Clare,  and  besides  Sicabeth  there 
were  three  other  children.  In  1648,  when 
Elisabeth  was  four  years  old,  Captain  Law- 
renoe  died,  and  in  1661  Mrs.  Lawrence  re- 
married (t6.  S),  her  second  husband  being  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Bradshaw,  B.D.,  minister  of  a 
church  in  the  neighbourhood.  About  1664 
Elizabeth  described  herself  as  'converted,' 
and  she  oommenced  that  searching  nwdiod 
of  introspection  with  the  evidence  of  which 
her  'Ditoy'  abounds.  Her  studies,  begun 
rigidly  at  four  in  the  morning,  in  spite  of 
duicate  health,  embraced  Hebrew  (tft.  6), 
French,  music,  heraldry,  mathematics,  phUo- 
Bophy,  philology,  anatomy,  medicine,  and  di- 
vinil^.  Her  step&ther,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  be- 
ing one  of  the  ejected  ministers  in  1662^  Uie 
fiimily  moved  to  Wivelingham,  Cambridge- 
shire. Elisabeth  in  1 664  b^^  writing  down 
her '  experiences '  in  her  '  Diary,' '  concealing 
her  accounts'  at  the  onset  'in  shorthand? 
In  1667,  on  1  Feb.,  she  married  Mr.  Qriffith 
Lloyd  of  Hemniingford-Gh:ev,  Huntingdon- 
shire, who  died  on  IS  April  1682.  In  her 
widowhood,  which  lasted  anotherfifteen years, 
Mrs.  Lloyd  passed  part  of  her  time  in  Norwich. 
She  was  married  at  Buiy  to  Samuel  Bury 
[q.  v.],  nonconformist  minister,  on  29  May 
1697,  having  previously  refused  to  marry 
three  several  churchmen,  whose  initials  are 
given;  because '  she  could  not  be  easy  in  their 
communion.' 

Mrs.Bury  was  mistress  of  agood  estate,  and 
was  descrilied  as  'a  great  benefiM^trix'  («^.  0) 
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file  krat  a  sto^  of  biUee  and  pactical  books, 
to  be  &tributed  as  sho  should  see  occasion 
(Buuxd's  BriUik  Zadiet,  p.  426);  her 
kaowlodge  of  the  materia  meoica  was  sur- 
pitiag0i.4M); '  her  pft  in  prayer  vas  very 
istnoidinary '  (Account,  86) ;  and  she  had '  a 
notto  written  up  in  her  cdoset  in  Hebrew, 
"Thou,  liOTd,  seeet  me,"  ...  to  ke^  her 
hevt  mm  trifling.'  She  became  infirm  after 
1712,  and  died  8  May  1790,  aged  76.  Mr. 
Kny  gftTe  tiie  fullest  testimony  to  his  wife's 
de^  leanung  and  imfeiling  excellences.  Dr. 
Watts  described  her  as  '  a  pattern  for  the 
NX  in  4ge6  yet  unborn.'  Her  fimeral  sermon 
mw  pnached  at  Bristol  on  22  May  1790  by 
the  Ber.  William  Tong,  and  was  minted  at 
fiiiatol  the  same  year ;  a  liiird  edition  was 
nsched  the  next  year,  1721.  <  The  Account 
«f  die  life  and  Death  of  Mrs.  Biuy,'  Bristol, 
1720,  included  the  extant  portions  of  her 
disrr,  the  funeral  sermon,  a  life  by  her  ba»- 
Imbo,  and  an  elegy  by  Dr.  Watts. 

[Ateoont  of  Mn.  Elizabeth  Buy,  ebiefly  eoU 
leetad  ant  of  her  own  Diary,  with  Fnnenil  8«r- 
■oa,&e.,  Bristol.  1720 ;  BaUud'a  British  Ladies, 
pp.  3<2,  831,  424  et  seq.]  J.  E. 

BUBT,  HENRY  ra.    [See  Bbdhmc] 

BURY,  JOHN  OP  (Jl.  1460),  theologian. 
[See  JoHS.] 

BURT,  JOHN  (Jl.  1657),  translator, 
naduated  at  Cambridge  B.A.  1668,  and 
HA.  1656 ;  he  translated  from  Ghreek  into 
English  '  Isocratis  ad  Demonicom  oratiopa- 
rsnetica'  or  'Admonygion  to  Demonicus,' 
dedicated  to  his  uncle,  Sir  W.  Oheeter,  1557. 

[Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit.  143  ;  Ames's  ^^pogr. 
iotiq.  (Herbert),  868 ;  Cooper's  Athenn  Cantab, 
i  174.]  W.  H. 

BUBY,  JOHN  (1680-1667),  divine,  the 
MS  of  a  deeemdant  of  the  Devonshire  fiunily 
flf  Bnry,  Itmgreeident  at  Oolyton,  who  was  in 
bosiness  at  Tiverton,  was  bom  there  in  1680. 
Ob  9  Feb.  1607  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of 
Gorpns  CSiristi  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1608, 
shortly  ailer  he  had  taken  bis  degree  of  B.  A., 
be  became  the  first  fellow  of  Balliol  College 
under  the  bequest  of  Peter  Blundell.  After 
wMiiiiiiiy  for  several  years  at  theiuiversity 
he  letnmed  to  his  native  county,  where  he 
sitained  the  vicarage  of  Heavitree  and  a 
csaonry  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  his  collation  to 
tte  latter  prderment  dating  20  March  1687. 
The  nesentment  of  Bury  and  the  other  nre- 
bencUries  at  Land's  visitation,  19  June  1684, 
is  printed  in  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  4th  Bep. 
|.188.  Afewyearslaterheresignedhisbene- 
nes  in  &vour  of  a  relation,  and  accepted  the 
nctory  of  Widworthy  in  the  same  county. 
The  latter  preftnaent  he  retained  until  his 


death,  and  after  the  Bestoratiou  (2  March 
1662)  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  Major,  Exeter, 
was  conferred  upon  him.  He  died  on  6  July 
1667.  and  was  buried  in  the  'middle  area' 
of  Ebceter  Cathedral,  'a  little  below  the 
pulpit.'  His  literary  works  were  few  in 
number — ^two  sermons  (1616  and  1631)  and 
a  catechism  fbr  the  use  of  his  parishioners  at 
Widworthy  (1661).  He  endowed  a  school 
in  St.  Sidwdl's,  i^eter,  left  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  thirteen  poor  persons  in  St. 
Catherine's  Almshouse  in  the  same  city  and 
for  the  poor  of  his  native  town  of  Tiverton, 
and  largely  added  to  the  resources  of  the 
public  workhouse  at  St.  Sidwell's.  Canon 
Bury  had  two  sons,  Arthur  [q.  v.],  the  rector 
of  £bcet«r  College, Oxford,  andJolm,  a  colonel 
in  the  parliamentary  army.  Portraits  of  all 
three  are  in  the  present  workhouse  at  Exeter. 
[FriBoe's  Worthies,  162-4 ;  Harding's  TiTsrton, 
book  iii.  276, iv.  US;  Wood's  Athanm  Ozon.  ed. 
BlisB,  iii.  777 ;  Oliver's  Exeter,  162.] 

W.  P.  C. 

BUBY,  RIOHAKD  SB  (1281-1845), 
bishop  of  Durham,  was  the  son  or  Sir  Richard 
Anngerville,  and  is  known  as  Richard  de 
Bury  bom  his  birthplace  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds. His  father  died  when  he  was  a  child, 
leaving  him  to  the  charge  of  his  uncle,  John 
de  Wuloughby,  a  priest.  Richard  studied 
at  Oxford,  where  he  gained  distinction  as  a 
scholar.  On  leaving  Oxford  he  became  a 
Benedictine  monk  at  Durham.  He  was  chosen 
on  accoimt  of  his  learning  to  be  tutor  to 
Edward  of  Windsor,  son  of  Edward  II,  and 
afterwards  Edward  UL  He  was  also  trea- 
surerofOuienneon  behalf  of  his  pupiL  When 
Queen  Isabella  left  her  husband,  taking  her 
aaa  with  her,  Richard  supplied  her  with 
money  from  the  revenues  of  Ouienne.  The 
king  sent  to  seise  him,  but  he  fled  to  Paris. 
Thither  he  was  pursued  and  had  to  take 
sanctuary.  Isabella  prospered  in  her  oppo- 
sition to  her  husband,  and  the  young  Ed- 
ward ni  heaped  honours  on^  former  tutor, 
&r  whom  he  had  a  great  regard.  Richard 
was  made  suooessivefy  cofferer,  treasurer  of 
the  wardrobe,  archdeacon  of  Northampton, 
prebendary  of  Lincoln,  Serum,  and  Licfaneld, 
and  keeper  of  the  privy  seaL  He  was  twice 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Pope  John  XXTT, 
who  made  him  a  chaplain  of  the  papal  chap^ 
and  allowed  him  to  appear  attended  oy 
twenty  chaplains  and  thirty-six  knights.  In 
18SS  he  was  made  dean  of  Wells,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  same  year  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Durham  by  papal  provision  at  the  king  8 
request.  This  appointment  was  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  monks  of  Duxhaiu,  who 
had  elected  their  learned  sub-prior,  Robert  de 
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Qraystanes.  They  were,  however,  unable  to 
withstand  the  pope  and  king  combined,  and 
accepted  Richard  de  Bury  with  a  gxx>d  grace. 

Bichard  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Durham 
at  Ohertsey  on  the  Sunday  before  Christmas 
Day  1888,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
queen,  the  king  of  Scots,  and  all  the  magnates 
tnis  side  the  Trent.  Barely  had  a  bishop 
met  with  such  signal  marks  of  favour.  Ne:^ 
yeax  he  was  made  high  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, and  treasurer  m  1886.  In  1886  he 
lesigned  the  office  of  chancellor  that  he  might 
serve  the  king  as  ambassador  in  Paris,  Uai- 
nanlt,  and  Cfermany.  In  this  capacity  his 
coolness  and  clearness  of  judgment  made  him 
most  valuable  to  the  king,  and  he  was  again 
employed  in  1887  as  a  commissioner  for  the 
afiairs  of  Scotland.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  war  his  diplomatic  services  came  to 
an  end,  and  he  retired  withsatitdhction  from 
public  work  to  the  duties  of  his  own  diocese. 
In  1342  he  was  iWain  employed  in  the  con- 
genial task  of  making  a  truce  with  the  Scot- 
tish king. 

The  lands  of  the  bishopric  were  undisturbed 
during  lUchard's  episcopate,  and  he  was  not 
caUea  upon  to  engage  in  warfare  which  was 
entirely  abhorrent  to  him.  In  the  affairs  of 
his  diocese  he  was  a  capable  official  and  a 
good  administrator,  as  is  shown  by  his  chan- 
cery rolls,  which  are  the  earliest  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  Durham.  He  was  also  an 
admirable  ecclesiastic,  beloved  for  his  kind- 
liness and  chari^.  He  was  always  ready  to 
do  the  business  of  his  office,  and  his  progress 
through  his  diocese  was  marked  by  an  or- 
ganised distribution  of  alms  to  the  poor, 
amounting  in  the  case  of  journeys  between 
Durham  and  Newcastle  to  eight  pounds  ster- 
liiig.  But  lUchard  de  Bury  was  above  all 
tilings  a  scholar  and  a  promoter  of  learning. 
He  surrounded  himself  with  learned  men: 
Thomas  Bradwardin,  Richard  Tltzralph,  and 
other  less  known  scholars  were  among  his 
chapUdns.  Some  book  was  always  read  aloud 
to  urn  when  he  sat  at  table,  and  afterwards 
he  used  to  discuss  with  his  attendants  what 
had  been  read.  He  possessed  more  books 
than  all  the  other  bishops  put  together. 
"Wherever  he  went  his  room  was  filled  with 
books,  which  were  piled  upon  the  floor  so 
that  nis  visitors  found  some  difficulty  in 
steering  a  dear  course.  He  had  passionate 
enthusiasm  for  the  discovery  of  manuscripts. 
He  tells  us  himself  {PkiMiblon,  ch.  viii.) 
that  he  used  his  high  offices  of  state  as  a 
means  of  collecting  books.  He  let  it  be 
known  that  books  were  the  most  acceptable 
presents  which  could  be  made  to  him.  He 
searched  the  monastic  libraries  and  rescued 
precious  manuscripts  from  destruction.    His 


account  of  the  state  of  TSnglish  libraries  ia 
exactly  parallel  to  that  f^en  by  Boccaorao  of 
the  libraries  of  Italy.  The  manuscripts  lay 
neglected,  'murium  foetibus  cooperti  et  ver- 
miummorsibusterebratL'  Moreover  Jlichazd 
had  agents  in  Paris  and  in  Qermany  who  were 
charged  to  gather  books  for  his  library.  He 
deserves  to  rank  among  the  first  bibliophiles 
of  Eing land.  Nor  was  he  selfish  in  his  pur- 
suit. His  aim  was  to  nu&a  the  intellectnal 
standard  and  to  provide  the  necessary  ma- 
terial for  students.  For  this  end  he  founded 
during  his  lifetime  a  library  at  Oxford  in 
connection  with  Durham  College,  and  made 
rules  for  its  msnagement.  five  scholars 
were  to  be  appointed  librarians,  three  of 
whom  were  to  be  present  and  to  assent  to 
the  loan  of  every  Dook.  He  was  anxions 
that  all  should  be  taught  to  use  books  care- 
fully and  respect  them  as  they  merited.  He 
deplored  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  Greek, 
and  providea  his  library  with  Greek  and 
Hebrew  grammars.  His  literary  sympathies 
were  wide,  and  his  library  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  theology.  He  declares  his  pre- 
ference of  liberal  studies  to  the  study  at 
Inw,  and  urges  that  the  works  of  the  poets 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  from  any  one's  read- 
ing. While  thus  actively  engaged  in  fostering 
learning  he  died  at  Auckland  in  1846,  aM. 
was  buried  in  Durham  cathedraL 

Richard  de  Bury  can  scarcely  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  himseu  a  scholar ;  he  was  rather 
a  patron  and  an  encourager  of  learning.  He 
corresponds  in  England  to  the  early  human- 
ists in  Italy,  men  who  collected  manuscripts 
and  saw  the  possibilities  of  learning,  though 
they  were  unable  to  attain  to  it  themselves. 
He  was  recog^uised  as  a  member  of  the  new 
literary  fraternity  of  Europe,  and  was  pene- 
trated by  the  chief  ideas  <h  humanism,  as 
the '  Philobiblon  'sufficiently  shows.  Petrarch, 
who  met  him  at  Avignon,  describes  him  as 
'vir  ardentis  ingenii  nee  literarum  inscitia, 
abditarum  rerum  ab  adolescentia  supra  fideaa 
curiosus'  (JSpitt.  de  Bebta  Fcan.  iii.  1). 
Petrarch's  account  of  his  own  relations  with 
him  harmonises  with  this  description  of  an 
ardent  smateur.  Petrarch  wished  for  some 
information  about  the  geography  of  Thule, 
and  applied  to  Ridiard,  -^o  answered  thskt 
he  haa  not  his  books  with  him,  but  would 
write  to  him  on  his  return  homa  Though 
Petrarch  more  than  once  reminded  him  of 
his  promise,  he  never  received  an  answer. 
Richard  was  not  so  learned  that  he  could 
afford  to  confess  ignorance.  His  merit  lies 
in  his  love  for  books,  his  desire  to  promote 
learning,  and  his  readiness  to  leum  from 
others.  His  rules  for  his  library  at  Dor- 
ham  College  wwe  founded  on  thcMe  already 
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adopted  for  the  library  of  the  Sorbonne,  which 
he  asw  on  his  visit  to  Paris. 

Bale,  following  Lelond,  speaks  of  a  ooUeo- 
tion  of  Richard  de  Butt's  '  Epistoln  Fami- 
liaies.'  This,  however,  seems  to  De  a  mistake. 
A  manaseript  '  Liber  Epistolaris  qnondam 
Ricsidi  de  Bnry,'  is  in  the  possession  of 
Ur.  Ormsbj-GK>re,  but  it  is  a  rormal  <  letter 
writer,'  made  for  one  engaged  in  business  of 
nrioos  idnds ;  to  this  are  appended  a  number 
at  official  letters,  some  of  Richard's  own  and 
manT  royal  letters  of  importance  (JButorieal 
M8&  Commudon,  4th  Rep.  85, 6th  Rep.  879, 
te.^  Richard's  great  work  is  the  '  Philo- 
bibum,'  which  was  written  as  a  sort  of  hand- 
book to  his  library  at  Durham  OoUwe.  It 
ii  la  admirable  treatise  in  praise  orleem- 
ing,  at  times  rhetorical,  but  full  of  genuine 
moor.  '  No  one  can  serve  books  and  Mam- 
mon,' he  excbdms,  and  he  urges  the  refining 
inflnenee  of  study.  He  gives  an  interesting 
deaeription  of  the  means  by  which  he  col- 
Itetad  his  lilH«ry ;  he  examines  the  state  of 
lemiiig  in  England  and  France.  He  speaks 
of  tioon  as  one  who  loved  them,  and  gives 
dinetions  for  their  careful  use.  Finally,  he 
explains  his  rules  for  the  management  of  the 
hlntiy  which  he  founded.  The  work  is  an 
admirable  exhibition  of  the  tempeor  of  a  book- 
lover  and  librarian.  The  '  Philobiblon '  was 
Srrt  jmnted  at  Cologne  (1473) ;  then  l^  Hust, 
at  Spiles  Q483) ;  at  Paris  by  Badius,  Ascen- 
siiH,tnd  also  by  Jean  Petit  (1500) ;  at  Oxford, 
edited  by  Thomas  James  (1599) ;  at  Leipzig 
(1674),  at  the  end  of '  Fhilologicarum  Er  isto- 
larmn  Centnria  una ;' and,  edited  by  Oocheris, 
>g&in  at  Paris  (Aubry),  1866.  It  was  trans- 
lated by  J.  Bellingham  Inglis,  London,  1882, 
lad  there  is  also  an  American  edition  of  this 
translation  (Albany,  1861).  Professor  Henry 
Horiey  gives  an  epitome  of  the  book  in  his 
'En^ish  Writers,' li.  43,  &c.  It  was  edited  and 
ttanalatedagunby  Mr.  E.  O.Thomas  in  1886. 

Bichard  de  Btuys  librarv  at  Oxford  was 
di^iersed  atthedissolutionof  the  monasteries, 
when  Durham  College  shared  the  fate  of  the 
nxmastic  foundation  to  which  it  was  annexed. 
Some  of  the  books  went  to  the  Bodleian, 
■ome  to  Balliol  Coll^,  and  some  to  Dr. 
Q«orge  Owen  of  Godstow,  who  purchased 
Bnilim  CoUwe  from  Edward  VI  (Oaxdhs, 
Brit.  1772,  p.  810). 

^ztmeU  horn  the  Chsncety  RoUsof  Richard 
lb  onry  are  pven  in  HntchJnBon's  Durham,  i. 
W8,  &e.  The  authority  for  the  life  of  Richard 
»  Bnijr  ia  William  de  Chambre  in  Wharton's 
Ang'ia  Sacra,  i.  766  ;  also  Historic  DaDslmensia 
%)tote«  ^Surtees  Soc),  1839,  p.  189,  &c,  th« 
"wunents  u  ^rmei's  Foedera,  vol.  ii. ;  see,  too, 
Bale'a  Script  Btit  .Cat  (1648),  p.  161 ;  God-  ! 
via.  Da  PnasoHboa  (1748X  p.  HI;  Hatohia- 


son'a  Durham,  i.  384 ;  Eippis's  Biog.  Brit  i.  870, 
under  the  name  Aoogervvle;  Go<ueri8' preCaee 
to  hisPhilobiblon ;  J.  Baaa  Mnllioger's  Univeiaity 
of  Cambridge,  i.  20 1 ,  &o.]  M.  C. 

BUET,  SAMUEL  Q668-1780),  presly- 
terian  minister,  son  of  Edward  Bury  (1016' 
1700)  [q.  v.],  was  bom  at  Oreat  Bolas,  Shrop- 
shire, wnere  he  was  baptised  on  21  April  166S. 
He  was  educated  at  Thomas  Doolittle's  aca- 
demy, then  at  Isling^ton.  Here  he  was  contem- 
porary with  Matthew  Henry,  who  entered  ia 
1680,  and  remained  long  enough  to  contract  a 
■trongfriendshipwithBury.  Edmund Calamy 
(1671-1782)  [q.  v.],  who  entered  in  1882, 
speaks  of  Bury  as  a  student  of  philosophy,  not 
divinity.  Bury's  first  settlement  was  atBory 
St.  Edmunds,  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Tolera- 
tion Act,  1689.  Inl690ahouseinChurchgate 
Street  was  bought,  and  converted  into  a  place 
of  worship,  "nie  congregation  was  coiuide- 
rable,  snoBury  became  a  recognised  leader  of 
Suffolk  dissent.  In  Tyimns's  <  Handbook  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds '  it  is  stated  that  Daniel 
Defoe  was  an  attendant  on  his  ministry. 

In  1696  we  find  Bury  engaged  in  collect- 
ing a  list  of  the  nonconforming  ministen ; 
Oliver  Heywood  supplied  him  (14  Aug.) 
with  the  names  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
through  Samuel  Angier.  On  11  Aug.  1700, 
John  Fairfax,  ejected  from  Barking«um- 
Needham,  SuSblk,  died  (aged  sevens-six) 
at  his  house  in  that  parish;  Bury  preached 
two  funeral  sermons  for  him,  ana  Palmer 
rightly  infers,  from  expressions  in  the  one  at 
the  actual  funeral  at  Barking,  that,  by  an 
unusual  concession,  it  was  ddivered  in  the 
parish  church. 

The  still  existing  chapel  in  Churchnte 
Street  was  built  in  1711,  and  opened  80  Dec. 
Bury  preached  the  opening  sermon.  Bury, 
who  was  tortured  with  stone,  went  with 
his  wife  to  Bath  in  the  antumn  of  1719,  on 
a  journey  of  health.  Just  before  he  set  out 
on  his  return  home,  he  received  overtures 
from  Lewin's  Mead,  Bristol.  This  was  the 
larger  of  the  two  presbvterian  congregations 
in  Bristol,  and  it  nad  been  vacant  since  the 
death  of  Michael  Pope  in  1718.  It  counted 
1,600  adherenta.  Some  of  its  members  had 
been  sheriffs  of  the  city ;  others  were '  persons 
of  condition;  divers  veryrich,manymore  very 
substantial,  few  poor.  .  The  whole  congrega- 
tion computed  worth  near  400,000/.'  Bury 
agreed  to  go  to  Bristol  for  six  months  '  to 
inake  a  tryal  of  the  waters  there.'  He  ai^ 
rived  there  on  8  April  1720.  In  little  more 
than  a  month  he  loitt  his  wife.  His  stay  at 
Bristol  was  permanent ;  he  got  as  assistant 
(probably  in  1721)  John  Diaper,  who  soo- 
ceeded  him  as  pastor,  and  resigned  in  1761. 
Under  Slay's    ministry  the    OMigiegation 
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increased  both  in  BombeTB  and  in  wealth.  In 
the  Hewlej  snit,  18S(M3  [see  Bowubs,  Ei>- 
vabd],  great  pains  were  taken  by  the  uni- 
tarian defendants  to  collect  indications  of 
ooneession  to  heterodox  opinion  on  the  port 
of  Bury,  as  a  representative  presbyteorian  of 
hia  time.  James  has  shown  that  Uie  '  Ex- 
hortation' at  Savage's  ordination,  quoted 
to  prove  (which  it  does  not)  oppositton  to 
the  Oalvinistic  doctrine  of  election,  was  not 
bj  Burr,  bnt  by  John  Rastrick,  MA.,  of 
L^an  (a.  18  Aiu^.  1727,  aged  seventy-eight). 
The  strength  of  the  unitarian  case  is  in  a 
farewell  letter  from  Barf  to  his  Lewin's 
Meed  congregation.  He  nere  says, '  I  never 
was  prostituted  to  any  party,  but  have  en- 
deavoured to  serve  Gkid  as  a  catholic  chris- 
tian,' and  speaka  ofrequirements'v^ehhave 
no  good  Senpture  wairant,  as  makiiw  '  apo- 
cryphal aina  and  duties.'  The  addraaa  ia 
essentially  practical,  avoiding  controversy, 
and  the  stram  ia  fervently  evangelieaL  Bury 
died  10  March  1780,  and  vros  buried  in  St. 
James's  churohjranL  where  formerly  waa  an 
ahar  tomb  with  Latin  epitaphs  to  Burr 
and  his  wife  (given  in  Oobbt  and  Evijre^ 
Brutol,  1816,  iL  181).  The  parish  re«ister 
has  the  ent^,  'Burialls  172d,  March  16. 
Mr.  SamlL  Bury.  Tom  [i.e.  tomb]  a  techer 
lewends  mead  meating.'  Hisportrait  hangs 
in  the  vestiy  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  He 
married,  on  29  May  1697,  Elizabeth  [q.  v.], 
aecond  daughter  of  Captain  Adams  Lawrence, 
of  Liinton,  Oambridgeshiie. 

Bury  published:  1.  'A  Scriptural  Cate- 
chism, beong  an  Abridgment  of  Mr.  O.  Stock- 
ton's, design'd  especially  for  the  use  <rf  charity 
schools  in  Edmund'a-Bury,'  1699  (not  seen). 
a.  <A  Collection  of  Psalms,  Hymns,  &c.,' 
for  private  use,  Srd  ed.  1718  (not  seen). 
S.  '  Qprimdia.  The  People's  Lamentation  for 
the  Loss  of  their  Dead  Ministers,  or  Three 
Sermons  occasioned  by  the  d«ath  of  the  late 
Bereiend  and  Learned  Divines,  Mr.  John 
Fair&x  and  Mr.  Timothy  Wright,'  1702, 8vo. 
4.  'A  Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Samuel  Cradoct'  fta  1707,  8vo.  6.  « Two 
sermons  nreach'd  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
erected  Ciuuppel  in  St.  Edmunds-Bury,'  &c, 
1713, 8vo.  6. '  A  Funeral  Sermon  for  Robert 
Baker,  Eaq.,'  fto.^  1714, 8vo.  7.  '  The  Ques- 
tions '  at  the  ordination  of  S.  Savage,  printed 
with  John  Rasbdck's  '  Sermon '  on  the  ooc&- 
8ioii,1714,8va  8.  'An  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Mra.  Elizabeth  Bury,  &c., 
chiefly  collected  out  of  her  own  Diary,' 
Bristol,  1720,  8vo,  4th  edit.  1726,  8vo. 

nVmg's  Life  of  Matthew  Henry,  1718,  p.  S7 ; 
Falmei^  Nonoonf.  Memorial,  18M,  iii.  250; 
Toolnin's  Hiator.  View  of  Frot  Diss.,  1814, 
p.  (84;  Oalaaiy's  Histar.  Aceoost  of  Ify  Own 


Xima^  1880,  i.  106;    Prot  Diss.  Mag..  1794, 

g.28B;  Mureh's  Hist  of  Preab.  and  Oen.  Bapk. 
hnrobta  in  W.  of  Eng.,  188<,  p.  107  sq.; 
Historical  JUtistratioiis  and  Piooft,  in  Shore  ▼. 
Attomey-Gen.  [by  Joseph  Hunter],  1889,  p. 
17 ;  Hunter's  life  of  0.  Heywood,  1842,  p.  389 ; 
James's  Sist.  Preeb.  Chapela  and  CSuritiee,  1 867, 
pp.  16fi  sq.,  884  gq.,  675,  879  j  Browne's  Hist,  of 
Congregationalism  in  Norf.  and  Snff.,  1877.  pp. 
420,  498,  518;  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror,  IS 
April  1885;  extract  ttmn  Register  of  Bolaa 
Magna,  per  BeT.  R  S.  Turner ;  Sran^a  MS.  Lkt 
of  Congregations,  in  Dr.  WilliaBu's  Libiaiy; 
manuieript  minute-book  of  Charohgate  Street 
Chapel,  Bnry  St.  Bdmnnd* ;  and  Buy's  publica- 
tions, noted  above.]  A.  &, 

BUEY,  THOMAS  (1665-1722),  ju 
youngest  son  of  8ii  William  Bury,  kn 
of  Linwood  in  Lincolnshire, waabominlS 
took  a  bachelor's  degree  at  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  in  February  1667-8,  and  in  1668 
was  entered  a  student  at  Ghray's  Inn.  H« 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1676,  and  after  aooM 
yeara'  practice  became  a  seijeant-at-law  in 
1700,  and  on  26  Jan.  1701,  when  Sir  Littel- 
ton  Powys  was  removed  to  the  king's  bench, 
he  waa  created  a  baron  of  the  exchequer.  Of 
this  hia  epitaph  aaya  that  he  '  by  his  Qreat 
Application  to  the  Study  of  the  Law,  raiaed 
himiself  to  one  of  the  highest  Degrees  in  that 
Profession,'  but  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow,  in  hia 
notes  to  Bishop  Burnet's  'History,'  aflirma 
that  it  appeared  &om  Bui^'s  book  of  aooounta 
(a  moat  unlikely  place  for  such  a  revelation) 
that  he  gave  Lord-keeper  Wright  a  bribe  of 
1,000^  for  elevating  him  to  the  bench.  For 
fifteen  years  he  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  puisne  judge.  In  1704,  whan 
corrupt  practices  had  extensively  prevailed 
at  the  Aylesbniy  election,  the  whigs,  who 
were  then  defeated,  knowing  that  proceediiur 
by  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  wouI«[ 
be  useless,  caused  actions  to  be  Inought  in 
the  queen's  bench  by  some  of  the  electors 
against  the  returning  officers.  One  of  these 
actions,  the  leading  case  of  Ashby  v.  White, 
after  judgment  for  the  defendants  in  th« 
queen  s  b^ich,  from  which  Lord  Chief  Joatice 
Holt  dissenteid,  was  taken  to  the  House  of 
Lords  upon  a  writ  of  error,  and  the  judges 
were  summoned  to  advise  the  house.  Of 
these  judges  Bury  wss  one,  and  his  oninion 
was  given  in  support  of  that  of  the  lord  chief 
justice  in  the  court  below ;  and  Lord  Somen 
being  of  the  same  opinion,  the  decision  of  the 
queen's  bench  was  reversed  by  fifty  to  six- 
teen. On  20  and  22  April  1710  he,  with 
Chief-justice  Parker  and  Mr.  Justice  Tra^, 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  tried  one  Damary  for  riot 
and  being  ringlecider  of  a  mob.  There  ia  « 
letter  of  his  (26  June  1718)  pceserved  Kaumg 
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&e  fareunrf  pspeM  to  th«  lord  high  treasurer, 
tlmt  oSermg  a  reward  for  the  apprehension 
of  one  Bobert  Mann.  On  the  death  of  Sfar 
Samuel  Dodd,  Barf  -was  raised  by  King 
Qeofge  I  to  bo  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer 
10  Jma  1716.  He  died  on  4  May  1723,  snd- 
danir,  harinr  been  engaged  in  the  discharge 
o(kM  jndicial  duties  untu  -within  a  few  hours 
of  Us  death;  and -was  buried,  with  a  hand- 
wne  tomb,  in  the  parish  church  of  Grant- 
liun,  LincolnBhire.  He  left  no  issue,  and 
Iw  eetatee  at  Irby,  near  Wainfleet,  passed 
to  iJ!  grandnephew,  William  Buiy.  of  Lynd- 
wood  Orange,  Lincolnshire.  There  is  a 
ratnit  of  him,  engraved  in  mezzotint  by 
J.  Smith,  after  a  picture  by  J.  Richardson 
ihtel  1790  (NoTOB,  Orcmger,  iii.  198). 

[FWiliTcs of  th* Judges;  OampbeU's lires 
A  Um  Cfaiaf  jMtieea,  a  160 ;  PhtCDts,  WiUtem 
m,  p.  5 ;  Bonet,  t.  219  note ;  Lnttrell, «,  573, 
5}i;Wotton'sBaionBtags,iT.  99 ;  BpiUpb  Qtaot- 
hiB  diareh;  Tnraor'a  Grantham,  18 ;  CoUini^s 
Ell^kBaIonetag^  iv.  90 ;  Cal.  Treas.  Paper*, 
1708-14 ;  Bedington,  p^  492 ;  Catalogoe  Oxfoid 
Sisfaites.]  J.  A.  H. 

BOET,  THOMAS  TALBOT  (1811- 
ISiT),  architect,  was  descended  fnntt  a 
Woieeetershiie  fiunily^  afterwards  settled  in 
^atyof  London.  He  was  bom  on  20  Sept. 
1811,  and  was  articled  in  1834  to  Atunutns 
Pogn.  Among  his  Mlow-^Mls  were  Messrs. 
Ferny,  DoUman,  Shaw,  Lake  Price,  Nash, 
WiUier,  and  Charles  Mathews  the  actor.  He 
commenoed  practice  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho, 
ia  18S0;  and,  in  addition  to  his  archite^ 
tnal  practice,  was  often  engaged  in  engrav* 
iag  and  lithographing  his  own  and  othef 
ucUtects'  drawings,  notably  those  of  Funn 
od  Owen  Jones.  He  was  particulaily  skiflul 
ineolonring  architeotnral  studies,  and  his  aid 
is  tiiis  respect  was  often  sought  by  the  most 
'oinent  arohitects  of  the  day  when  they  were 
oinged  in  preparing  designs  for  competition. 
ItlS47  hepublished his 'Remains  of  Eode- 
watical  'Woodwork,'  illustrated  by  himself; 
nd  in  1849,  his  '  History  and  liescription 
rf  the  Styles  of  Aiwhitecture  of  yarious 
Onnitries,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present 
Pniod.'  He  was  engaged  with  Pngin  in 
iwg&inff  the  details  of  the  houses  of  parli»- 
M&tmderSirOharleeBarry.  He  frequently 
Bliilitad  his  works  at  the  Royal  Academy 
I«t«nnl848aitdl872;  andsenttothelnter- 
o^tioBsl  Exhibition  of  1862  a  large  jrfetme 

rientiofr,  at  one  view,  cdl  the  chnichea, 
Is,  public  and  other  buildings  erected 
•lyKim.  This  fine  drawing  is  now  ^reserred 
»  *  lecocd  at  the  Institute  of  British  Ar^ 
fliiteets.  Ajnong  his  principal  works  were 
'Sehniehee  and  chapels,  IB  parsonages,  12 


school^  and  20  other  large  public  IraQdings 
and  pnTate  residences  m  various  parts  of 
England  and  Wales.  He  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects hi  18S9,  and  a  fellow  in  1843.  In  1876 
he  was  elected  a  vice-president.  He  was  in 
1863  made  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  was  also  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  a  member  of  the  0am- 
brian  Archssol<^cal  Association,  and  an  as- 
sociate of  the  S<»iety  of  Civil  Engineers.  His 
collections  of  architectural  and  antiquarian 
books,  his  pictures,  drawu^.  cabinets,  and 
armour,  were  sold  at  Christie's  in  the 
autumn  of  1877.  On  28  Feb.  1877  he  died, 
a  widower  and  childless,  and  was  buried  at 
Norwood  cemetery. 

[BedgTave's  Dietionaiy  of  Artists  of  the  Ei>||^ 
lish  School;  Journal  of  the  Arohseologieal  Insti- 
tnte ;  Arduaologia  CambreasiB ;  l^cansactions  0^ 
the  Inatttnt*  ot  British  Aiehiteets;  Builder, 
1877.]  W.  H.  T. 

BtlBBT.  BIOSARD  (1606-1696),  head- 
master of  Westminster  School,  was  the  second 
son  of  Mr.  Richard  Busby,  a  citizen  of  Weet- 
I  minster,  but  was  bom,  23  Sept.  1606,  at  Lut- 
!  ton,  otherwise  called  Sutton  St.  Nicholas,  in 
Lincolnshite.  He  obtained  a  kins's  scholar- 
ship at  Westminster,  and  was  educated  at 
that  school,  whence  he  was  elected,  in  1624, 
to  a  studentship  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  nis  B.A.  degree  in  1628  and 
his  MJL  in  1631.  He  was  for  some  time  ft 
tutor  at  Christ  Church,  and  in  1689  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  prebend  and  rectory  of  Cud- 
worth,  with  the  chapel  of  Enowle  annexed, 
in  Somersetshire,  He  was  appointed  master 
of  Westminster  School  provisionally  when 
Osbolston  was  deprived  of  that  o£Sce  in 
1088,  but  was  not  confirmed  in  it  till  23  Dec. 
16^.  In  the  civil  war  he  lost  the  profits  of 
his  rectory  and  prebend,  but  in  spite  of  his 
ataimch  loyalty  and  churchmanship  managed 
to  retain  both  his  studentship  and  his  mas- 
tership. His  only  trouble  during  this  period 
was  01  a  local  character.  The  second  master, 
Edward  Bagshaw  the  younger  [q.  v.],  tried 
to  supplant  him,  but '  was  removed  out  of 
his  place  for  his  insolence'  in  May  1658. 
Bagshaw  published  in  1669  an  account  of 
the  transaction  from  his  own  point  of  view. 
Upon  the  restoration  Dr.  Busby's  services  to 
the  roval  cause  were  immediately  recognised. 
In  July  1660  he  was  made  by  the  ki^  pre- 
benda^  of  Westminster,  and  in  the  follow- 
ingmonth  canon  residentiary  and  treasurer 
at  vVells.  At  the  coronation  of  Charles  11 
he  had  the  high  honour  of  carrying  the  am- 
pulla.  He  was  elected  proctor  for  the  chapter 
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of  Bath  and  WeDa,  and  in  the  conyocation 
of  1661  was,  of  course,  among  the  number 
of  those  who  approved  and  subscribed  to  the 
Book  of  Oommon  Prayer.  Busies  name  has 
become  proverbial  as  a  type  of  the  serereat 
of  severe  pedagogues ;  and  though  this  cha- 
racter of  him  onjy  rests  upon  general  tradi- 
tion, there  appears  to  be  littk  doubt  that 
during  his  extraordinarily  long  reign  at 
Westminster  he  ruled  the  school  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  or  rather  of  bircL  But  it  is  also 
clear  that  his  rule  was  as  successful  as  it  was 
severe.  He  gained  the  veneration  and  even 
love  of  his  pupils,  among  whom  were  num- 
bered a  vast  majority  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  a  distinguished  era.  John 
Dryden,  John  Locke,  Robert  South,  Francis 
Atterhury,  Philip  Henry,  and  Qoorgo  HoopOT 
were  among  his  pupils.  He  is  said  to  have 
boasted  that  at  one  time  sixteen  out  of  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops  had  been  educated 
lij  hhn ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  at  a  time 
when  the  bench  contained  more  brilliant 
men  than  it  has  perhaps  ever  contained  before 
or  nnce.  His  ravonrite  pu^  among  those 
who  afterwards  became  bishops  was  the 
friend  and  ultimately  the  successor  of  the 
saintly  Ken,  Georae  Hooper,  of  whom  he 
said  :  '  Hooper  is  the  best  scholar,  the  finest 
gentleman,  and  will  make  the  compleateet 
bishop  that  ever  was  educated  at  'Westmin- 
ster.' It  has  been  hinted  that  Busby's  repu- 
tation for  extreme  severity  arose  m>m  the 
malignity  of  partv  spirit.  But  it  is  remai^- 
able  that  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
definite  testimonies  to  the  merits  of  Dr. 
Busby  as  a  master  comes  from  the  mouth  of 
apuritan.  'Dr.  Busby,'  writes  Sir  J.  B. 
Williams  in  his '  Life  of  Philip  Henry,' '  was 
noted  as  a  very  stem  schoolmaater,  especially 
in  the  beginning  of  his  time.  But  Mr. 
Henry  would  say  sometimes  that  as  in  so 
treat  a  school  there  was  need  of  a  strict 
discipline,  so  for  his  own  part,  of  the  four 
years  he  was  in  the  school,  ne  never  felt  the 
weight  of  his  hand  but  once,  and  then,  saith  he, 
I  deserved  it. . . .  Dr.  Busby  took  a  ^rticular 
kindness  to  him,  called  him  his  child,  and 
would  sometimes  teU  him  he  should  be  his 
heir;  and  there  was  no  love  lost  betwixt 
them. . . .  He  often  spoke  of  the  great  pains 
which  Dr.  Busby  took  to  prepare,  for  several 
weeks  before,  aU  king's  scholars  who  stood 
candidates  for  election  to  the  university,  and 
who,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
Westminster,  were  to  receive  the  Lord's 
Supper  the  Easter  before.  He  himself  was 
most  deeply  impressed  with  Dr.  Busby's  pre- 
paration. In  fact,  he  dates  his  own  conver- 
sion from  that  preparat  ion ;  and '  he  frequently 
referred  with  the  deepest  gratitude  to  tbie 


earnest  solieitnde  and  oera  of  his  old  master 
for  his  instruction  in  the  best  of  all  knoi>^ 
ledge.'  Other  old  pupils  were  equally  grat^ 
foL  Atterhury  describee  him  as  '  a  man  to 
be  reverenced  very  highly,'  and  apeaks  of 
laying  his  school  for  college  '  loaoed  with 
his  counsels,  his  warnings,  and  his  gifts.' 
Dryden  all  through  his  lue  retained  a  deep 
respect  for  him.  Dr.  William  King,  one  m 
the  brilliant  scholars  whom  he  trained,  le- 
fianed  to  him  many  years  later  as '  the  grave 
Busby,  whose  memory  to  me  shall  be  for 
ever  sacred.'  Dr.  Basire's  letters,  when  he 
was  in  exOe,  evidently  show  that  it  was 
a  real  comfort  to  him  to  feel  that  his  son 
was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Busby.  The  tra- 
ditions of  his  excessive  severity  are  of  rather 
a  vague  character.  Dr.  Johnson's  saying, 
for  instance,  that  Busby  used  to  declare  thi^ 
his  rod  was  his  sieve,  and  that  whosoever 
could  not  pass  throvgh  that  was  not  the  boy 
tar  him,  is  often  quoted.  The  un&vonrable 
impression  of  public  schools  ffiven  in  Locke's 
'  Thoughts  upon  Education  is  thought  to 
have  been  derived  from  his  own  experience 
under  Ih:.  Busby.  The  story  of  his  thrash- 
ing the  soUdness  out  d  Boliert  South  is  not 
referred  to  by  Sooth's  earliest  biographer, 
who  merely  states  that '  he  was  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Richard  Busby,  who  cultivated 
and  unproved  so  promising  a  genius  with  in* 
dustry  and  encouragement.'  The  report, 
again,  has  been  perpetuated  by  an  epigram 
'  on  Dr.  Freind's  appointment  to  Westmin- 
ster '  to  the  following  effect : — 

Te  SODS  of  Westminster  who  still  retain 
Tour  antient  dread  of  Busby's  awful  reign. 
Forget  at  length  yonr  fears, — yonr  panic  end, — 
The  monardi  of  tiie  place  is  now  a  Freind. 

But  too  much  importance  must  not  be  at- 
tached to  suchy«uT  d^etprit,  nor  yet  to  such 
stories  as  that  of  Dr.  Busby  refusing  to  take 
his  hat  off  before  Charles  11  in  the  presence 
of  his  scholars,  lest  they  should  think  there 
was  any  man  greater  than  himsel£  At  any 
rate  he  was  the  most  pious  and  benevolent 
of  men.  He  took  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  church  life  of  the  period,  and  was  most 
intimate  with  other  leading  churchmen  be- 
sides his  old  pupils.  His  neighbour  Peter 
Barwick  found  his  great  solace  in  hia  later 
years,  when  his  eyesight  failed  him,  in 
Busby's  society ;  Isaac  Baaire  cultivated  the 
closest  friendship  with  him  ;  Busby's  letters 
to  Baaire  breathe  a  srarit  of  the  most  ardent 
mety.  Anthony  k  Wood  rightly  describes 
him  as  being  '  a  person  eminent  and  exem- 
plary for  piety  and  justice.'  His  lib«»Iity  to 
the  churcn,  Mth  in  his  lifetime  and  by  hit 
bequests,  was  not  only  most  munificent,  but 
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ik>  (how8  a  most  thoughtftil  oonsideration 
for  the  special  wants  of  the  age.  He  built 
is  liii  lifetime  a  handsome  chunsh  at  Willan, 
and  a  library  within  the  choich  filled  with 
Ma,  and  gare  20L  a  year  for  the  Ticar  if 
ke  wonld  pmonn  the  serrices  in  the  ehnich 
«nrf  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  holy  day 
dmmgliout  the  year  (Whiib  Smnnrr).  He 
pre  KOI.  towards  the  'repairing  and  beau- 
tifyine  of  Christ  Ohnrch  and  the  cathedral' 
It  (Moid.  He  offered  to  found  '  two  cate- 
diiitieal  lectures,  one  in  each  nnirersity, 
kt  iistractin^  undeargraduates  in  the  ra£- 
o«nt(  of  religion,  provided  the  nndergra- 
dutes  ahonld  he  obliged  to  attend  those 
laetnna,  and  not  receive  the  B.A.  degree 
till  they  had  been  examined  and  approved 
l^the  eatechist.'  The  offer  was  rejected  by 
both  universitiee,  and  Wood  may  be  right  in 
■jing  that  the^  could  not  accept  tiiem  con- 
■ttently  with  their  statutes.  He  died  on 
6Anil  1696,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
A.bM]r,  where  there  is  a  curious  monument 
to  hit  nemoiy.  His  portrait  by  Riley  is  in 
the  hall  at  CShiiat  Cnurch,  and  there  are 
tlao  jortruts  of  lum  in  the  chapter-house 
lad  m  the  common  room,  where  there  is  a 
hut  \j  Rysbrao.  All,  however,  are  copied 
from  a  cast  taken  after  death.  By  his  will 
ht  kft  62(M.  a  year  in  trust  for  non-clergy- 
men, who  were  to  deliver  thiitv  lectures, 
which  are  still  known  as  the  '  Busby  Leo- 
tana.'  Among  numerous  other  bequests 
(lee  Whitb  Ksanm^a  Cote  of  Impropria- 
ticm  mtd  AufftnenteUion  cf  Poor  Bmejieei), 
be  remembered  his  native  place,  leaving  a 
una  of  money  for  the  erectum  of  an  daW- 
nte  polpit  in  Sutton  Ohurch,  and  for  the 
education  of  poor  boys  in  Sutton  and  Qedney. 
Br.  Bnsby's  literary  works  are  not  very  im- 
Mtant,  or  at  any  rate  are  now  out  of  date ; 
But  they  too  show  the  high  moral  character 
of  the  nan.  Theijr  oonsist  for  the  most  part 
cf  axpnreated  editions  of  the  daaaioa,  and 
were  ^bUshed  solely  for  the  pious  purpose  of 
nablfflff  his  own  pupils  to  imbibe  the  beau- 
^'»iw>nt  bong  polluted  by  the  impurities 
of  the  ancientB.  The  titles  and  dates  are  as 
^>Qowb;  L  'A  Short  Institution  of  Gram- 
iur,'ie47.  a.  'JuvenalisetPersiiSatbte,' 
(urged  of  all  inttecent  passages,  1666. 
&  'An  Knglish  Introduction  to  the  Latin 
ToDgoe,' 1669.  4  '  Martialis  Epigrammata 
wMte,'1661.  6. 'GnecaeGrammaticteRu- 
^mita,'  168a  0.  'Nomendatnra  Brevis 
Mnmata,'  and  appended  to  this  'Dairies 
Gatanariua  Proverbiorum  Anglo-Latmo- 
•Jweoium,'  1667.  7.  '"A»A)Xoyia  itvrfpa, 
BTt  Onecorum  Epigrammatum  Florileginm 
wnm,'  1678.  8.  'Rudimentnm  Latinum, 
QiUBinatiea  literalis  et  nnmeralis,'  1686. 


9.  'RudimentumGbammatic»Gr»oo-Latiiue 
Metrienm,'  1689. 

[Wood's  Athens  (Bliss),  iv.  417-20;  Fksti,  1. 
4<8,  460,  464,  ii.  242,  268,  260,  360 ;  CoUeges 
and  Halls  (Ontch),  486,  448,  app.  292, 801, 302 : 
Biog.  Brit.  rKippis),  iiL  53-6;  Noble's  Ooih 
tianation  of  Qiunsw,  i.  98-9 ;  Gent.  Mag.  Izv. 
16-17 ;  Niohols'slflastr.  of  Lit  iv.  898 ;  Evelyn's 
memoirs,  iii.  41A ;  Seward's  Aneodotea ;  WiU 
liams's  Life  of  Philip  Henry ;  Warton's  edition 
of  Pope's  Works;  Welch's  Alumni  Weetmon. 
(1802)  pp.  96-7;  Boasell  Barker's  Memoirs  of 
Busby,  1899.]  J.  H.  0. 

BUSBY,  THOMAS  (1766-18S8\  mvsieal 
composer,  was  the  son  of  a  coacn-p^ter. 
He  was  bom  at  Westminster  in  Dwember 
1766,  and  though  as  a  boy  he  received  but 
little  education,  yet  at  an  early  age  he  was 
distinguished  by  his  cleverness.  Busby's 
fether  was  fond  of  music,  and  sang  himself 
with  good  taste.  When  his  son  developed  a 
fine  treble  voice,  he  determined  to  bring  him 
up  as  a  musician.  With  this  view,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  Dr.  Cooke,  the  organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  to  take  young  Busby 
(who  was  then  between  twelve  and  tiiirteen) 
as  a  chorister;  but  Cooke  tJtinlring  him  too 
old,  he  was  placed  under  Champness  for  sina<- 
ing,  and  Enyvett  for  the  harpnchord.  Su»* 
sequently  he  studied  under  Battishill,  and 
made  so  much  progress  that  in  the  summw 
of  1700  he  was  engaged  to  sing  at  Vauxhall 
at  a  salarv  of  ten  guineas  a  weeL  On  his 
voice  brealking,  he  was  articled  to  Battishill 
for  three  years,  during  which  time  both  his 
musical  and  general  education  rapidly  im- 
proved, though  more  ^rj  his  own  enorts  than 
by  those  of  his  master.  On  the  expiration  of 
his  articles  he  returned  to  his  Other's  honse^ 
and  set  himself  to  earn  his  living  by  musio 
and  literature.  His  first  venture  was  the 
composition  of  muuo  to  a  play  by  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  '  The  Man  the  Master,'  but  thiswasnever 
finished.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
oratorio,  and  began  a  setting  of  Pope's '  Mee- 
sii^,'  at  which  he  worked  intermittently  for 
sevnal  years.  Busby  was  more  succeesful 
with  literary  pursuits  than  with  mnsicaL 
He  was  for  some  time  parliamentary  reporter 
of  the  '  London  Courant,'  and  assisted  in  edit- 
ing the  'Morning  Post,'  besides  acting  as 
musical  critic  to  the  'European  Magasine' 
and  Johnson's '  Analytical  Review,'  and  con- 
tributing to  the  'Celtic  Miscellany'  and 
'Whitehall  Evening  Post.'  In  1786  he  wrote 
a  poem  called  '  The  Age  of  (Jenins,'  a  satire 
in  the  style  of  Churcmll,  containing  nearly 
1,000  lines.  About  five  years  after  the  ex>- 
^ration  of  his  articles  Busby  was  elected 
organist  of  St.  Mair,  Newington.  Shortly 
afwrwards  (July  1786)  he  married  a  Miss 
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Angier:  dau^^ter  of  Mr.  duvlM  Angier  of 
Ean's  Court,  Kensingrton.  After  his  mamagv 
he  lived  in  Pidasd  Street,  where  he  was  mach 
in  request  m  a  teacher  of  Latin,  French,  and 
muoic.  A  few  Tears  later  he  moved  to  B&t- 
tcnea.  In  1788  Busby  and  Arnold  brought 
out  a  'Musical  Dictionary,'  the  suooeee  of 
which  induced  the  former  to  isme  a  serial 
entitled  '  The  Divine  HanaOnUt,'  consisting 
of  twelve  folio  numbers  of  music,  partlv  se- 
lected and  partly  original.  In  this  work  are 
included  some  nagments  of  an  oratorio  by 
the  editor,  'The  Creation.'  The  'Divine 
HatBMsist'  was  followad  by  '  Melodia  Bri- 
tannica,'  which  was  to  be  a  collection  of  Eng- 
liah  music,  but  the  work  was  unsacoessfiu, 
and  was  never  completed.  About  tbe  same 
time  Busby  eompl^d  a  translation  <rf  Lu- 
cntius  into  rhymed  verse.  In  1798  he  was 
elected  organist  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth.  In 
the  spring  of  1799  his  efforts  to  get  an  impor- 
tant musical  work  performed  were  crowned 
with  Buecess,  and  his  early  oratorio  was  vtty- 
daced  by  Cntmer  under  the  oame  of  'The 
Pr^hecy,'  probably  in  order  not  to  provoke 
oompariton  with  Handel's  '  Messiah.'  The 
oratorio  seems  to  have  been  well  received,  and 
Busby  set  to  work  updn  settings  of  Ghfays 
'Progress  of  Poesy,'  Pope's  '  Ode  on  St.  Oe- 
cilia's  D^y,'  and  a  cantata  Crom  Ossian,  '  Co- 
rntlk  ('  but  it  is  donbtfiil  whether  any  of  these 
"tfiBM  performed.  As<H»dled  'Seoular  Or»- 
torio^'' Britannia'  (words  by  Jokn  Qratton), 
was  more  fortunate,  as  it  was  sung  at  Oovent 
Garden  in  1801  with  Mara  as  this  prinupal 
softtano.  In  tte  preceding  }««r  Busby  wrote 
m«nc  for  Oombenaad's  version  ot  Kotzebue's 
'Joanna,'  which  was  produced  at  Oovent 
Qarden  16  Jan.  1800^  without  mach  suooess. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  brought  out '  A  New 
andCcanpleteMosical  Diotionary,' and  started 
tiie  first  musical  periodical  in  England,  '  The 
Monthly  Musical  Jonmal,'  of  which  four 
numbers  only  saw  the  light.  In  June  1801 
Bnafcy  obtained  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doa  at 
Cambridge,  for  which  purpose  he  entered  at 
Magdalen  College.  His  uercise  on  this  occa- 
sion was  '  A  Thanksgiving  Ode  on  tbe  Naval 
YietoiieB,'  die  words  of  which  were  written 
by  Mn.  Orespigny.  In  180S  he  Wrote  music 
to  Holeroft's  melodrama,  <  A  Tale  of  Mastery,' 
the  first  plav  of  this  description  which  ap- 
peared on  tne  English  stage.  It  was  pro- 
duced at  Oovent  Garden  18  Nov.  1808,  and 
was  very  successful  In  the  following  year 
Busby  wrote  music  for  Miss  Porter's  muaieal 
entertainment, '  The  Fair  Fngitavee'  (Oovent 
Garden,  16  May  1808),  but  this  was  a  fitilwna. 
ffis  oonneotion  with  the  "taee  ceased  witk 
Lewies  'Rugantino'  (Oovent  Gnrden,  18  Oct. 
1806).   The  mosie  to  all  these  plays  was  pub- 


lished, sad  shows  Busby  to  have  beat  but  a 
poor  composer,  eran  for  his  day,  when  Ea^ 
Ush  musto  was  at  a  very  low  abb.  Fram  tihu 
tiae  until  his  death  he  devoted  himself  mors 
to  Utcsatvre.  The  translation  of  Lucretius 
was  published  in  1818,  and  was  followed  by 
an  attempt  to  prove  that  tiie  Letters  of  Ju- 
nius were  written  by  J.  L.  de  Lolme  (1816), 
'  A  Ghrammar  of  Music'  (1818),  'A  Dictionary 
of  Musical  Terms,'  'A  History  of  Music,' 
3  vols.  (1819)— a  work  which  was  Suecessfd 
in  its  day,  though  it  is  entirely  a  Mmpilation 
from  Um  Histories  of  BwTney  and  Hawkins, 
'  Cono«rt<«oom  Anaodotes,'  S  vols.  (1885), 
en  amueiitt  and  useful  eollectioil,  uid  a 
'  Miuioal  ft&MiAl' (1828>  In  his  latter  years 
Busby  lived  w^th  a  married  daughter  kt 
Queen's  Bow,  FentonVille,  where  he  died, 
aged  eighty-four,  on  Monday,  88  May  1888. 
He  was  not  an  original  gsnius,  but  a  derer, 
hard-wCrUng  man  of  letten.  Aeeotding  to 
aa  obitouv  notice  of  him  he  was  etosBtricL 
and  held  '  loose  notions  on  religions  eulgeetB.' 

[Public  Oharaeters  for  1802-3^871 ;  Concert- 
room  Aneedotss,  i.  9S ;  Mnrfeal  World  for  1886, 
80;  (}enest'«Hist.of  Um  Stags,  Wi. ;  Times,  tO  Hay 
1888 ;  British  Mnseam  CatSogos;  Oraduati  Osa- 
tab.  176e-18M.]  W.  B.  & 

BUSH,  PAI7L(1490^1668),  bishop  of  Bri»- 
tol,  according  to  Wood,  was  bom  in  8omer> 
set,'  of  honest  and  sufficient  parents,'  in  ItfO. 
He  studied  at  the  untversity  <rf  Ozfotd,  taking 
his  degree  of  B.A.  in  June  lfil8,  i:^  whii£ 
time  he  was  'numbered  among  the  cele- 
brated poets  of  the  university '  (Wood).  He 
subsequently  read  divinity,  studying  among 
the  Austin  Friars,  whose  house  stood  on  the 
site  of  Wadham  College.  He  also  applied 
himself  to  the  study  en  medicine,  and  giunsd 
the  repntation  of  'a  wise  and  grave  man, 
well  versed  boUi  in  divinity  and  phync,  and 
not  only  a  grave  orator,  but  a  good  poet' 
(dole  M8S.  X.  76). 

Bnsh  took  the  degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.T>., 
and  having  become  a  friar  of  the  order,  'sn- 
perstitiosus  monaohus,'  aeconUng  to  Bale,  be 
'  displayed  his  varied  learning  in  the  publi- 
cation (A  many  books,'  '  snpeMitiose  salas.' 
He  rose  to  be  provincial  of  the  Bonhommei,  s 
branch  of  the  FinnciscBa  order  of  friats,  and 
became  provost  of  tbe  house  of  this  tedec 
at  EdingtoB,  near  Westbur^,  Wiltshir*.  He 
held  the  prebendai  stall  of  Bidiopston  in  Salis- 
bury Catnedral,  about  16.SQ,  and  became  one  of 
the  residentiary  canons  (Joita^  Rati  JSbet 
/Sortii.  n.  446).  HeobtainadroyalfitTonrand 
was  maae  chaplain  to  Henry  VIII,  iriM,  odtiie 
foundation  of  thebishoprieof  Bri8tol,selected 
Bush  as  the  first  MebK^  of  the  new  see  ( Jtot. 
i^l.  84  Hen.  Yin,  p.  S).  His  ooMocrstioB 
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todr  plaee  in  the  parish  church  of  Hampton, 
MMdJeeex.onSnndayiSS  June  1642(Stbtpb'8 
Cmma;  uIk  i.  e.  24).  His  coBsecratioB  is 
atoMonsly  plaeed  both  by  Bale  and  Pits  in 
AemgaotBiwvfiVL  The  latter  write* 
Dalidottsljraddsthathewas  appointed  bishop 
bjr  the  proteetant  monarch,  'though  of  an 
adrme  creed,  in  consequence  of  the  dearth 
of  teamed  diviaee  among  the  sectaries,'  and 
tbo  with  the  hope  that  promotion  would  in- 
dica  him  to  desert  the  old  &ithfor  the  new. 
b  this,  gays  Pits,  those  who  chose  hia  were 
dJNpfeintad,  inasmoch  as  Bush  k^  firm  to 
thecned  of  Rome,  and  'never  br  word  or 
vritiag  professes  heresT '  (Pits,  Be  lUtut. 
hfl  Sa^L  tetat.  rri.  No.  997).  Pits  is  so 
brmrect  m  his  last  statement,  that  in  Bush's 
K^  to  certain  questions  relative  to  '  the 
ttnsM  of  the  mass,' proposed  in  1648,  he  dis- 
pUjB  t  strong  leaning  to  the  old  faith,  and 
m  opposition  to  Oranmer  allows  of  solitary 
mame,  and  masses  for  departed  souls  sung 
forjun.  He  alBO  lavs  down  that  while  every 
dnistian  man  ought  to  communicate,  and 
no  one  can  receive  the  Eucharist  for  another, 
pt  one  man  va&j  he  spiritually  benefited 
W  others  partaking.  Tlie  bread  and  wine 
wer  consecration  are  '  the  very  body  and 
Hood  of  Christ.'  He  does  not  regard  it  as 
contMry  to  God's  word  that  the  gospel  should 
be  eipoimded  to  the  people  at  the  time  of 
Base,  out  is  wholly  opposed  to  discarding 
tile  Latin  tongne.  His  answer  on  this  point 
isiemarinble ; '  If  the  mass  should  be  wholly 
ii  Es^h,  I  think  we  should  differ  finm 
'in  custom  and  manner  of  all  other  reeions ; 
Aerefore  if  it  may  stand  with  the  King's 
B^ertr'a  pleasure,  I  think  it  not  «oqA  to 
le  laid  all  in  English.  Per  me  Paullum 
^iwpttm  Bristollensem '  (Bttbitbt,  Hitt.  of 
fc/bm.  voL  ii.  appendix  No.  25,  pp.  188, 147, 
ei  1881,  foi)  In  one  point,  however,  that 
of  marriage.  Bush  showed  no  repugnance  to 
tb  practice  of  the  reformers.  He  took  to 
•ife  Edith  Ashley,  scurrilously  caUed  by 
Kt»  his  '  concubine.'  She  died,  somewhat 
"Wwtnnely,  three  months  after  the  accession 
M  MaPf,  8  Oct.  1668 ;  but  the  feet  of  her 
death  md  not  preventproceedingsbeioff  taken 
igiinst  him  as  a  married  priest.  Thefollow- 
%  ye«^  20  March  1654,  a  commission,  of 
'Bell  Qardiner  and  Bonner  were  the  chief 
neohers,  passed  sentence  of  deprivation  on 
1™,  the  execution  of  which  he  forestalled 
liy  a  TOlnntary  resignation  in  the  following 
Jane,  when  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canter- 
fiay  assumed  the  spiritualjunsdictionof  the 
f«e,  21  June  1564.  He  is  accused  of  having 
iBwrrerished  the  see  by  granting  the  manor 
of  Lagh  to  Edward  Vl  in  1549.  At  that 
bae,  however,  bishops  had  little  option  in 


such  matters.  On  his  resignation  Bushrettred 
to  the  rectory  of  Winterboume,  near  Bristol, 
which  he  held  till  hia  death,  which  occurred  at 
the  age  of  68,  a  few  days  before  Mary's  death, 
11  Oct.  1668.  He  was  buried  near  the  grave 
of  his  wife,  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  of 
Bristol  Oathedral,  where  his  mutilated  re- 
naissance m(Hiument,  bearing  his  effigy  as  a 
ghastly  decaying  coipee  widt  a  tonsured  head, 
still  stands.  Tne  insoription  ends  after  the 
old  fashion, '  cujus  animee  propitietor  CSiiis- 
tas.'  A  long  epitaph,  now  decayed,  brieUing 
with  plays  apon  his  name,  is  preserved  by 
Wood  and  Davies,  and  more  correctly  by  Cole. 
In  his  will,  dated  26  Sept.  1666,  and  proved 
1  Dec.,  he  styles  himself '  late  bishop  of  Bris- 
tol, parson  of  Winterboume.' 

B«eh  vras  the  author  of  the  following 
works :  1.  '  A  Lyttell  Trsatyse  in  Eaglyshe' 
called  the  Expoeyeyon  of  Miserere  mei  I^us,' 
London,  1536  (the  date  1601  of  a  supposed 
earliM  edition  is  impossible,  as  Bush  was  then 
only  a  boy  of  eleven).  9.  '  Oertayne  Goetly 
Medycynes  necessary  to  be  used  among  wel 
disposed  p^e,  to  eschew  and  avoid  the  cornea 

Elage  of  pestilence '(Redman;  no  date).  This 
I  a  Bmall  tract  of  twelve  leaves  containing 
prayers  and  conjurations  against  the  plague, 
with  s<Hne  stanzas  addressed  to  the  reader  at 
the  end ;  the  whole  '  coUecte  and  sette  forth 
in  order  by  the  diligent  labour  of  the  relirioiu 
brother,  Syr  PauU  Bushe,  preet  and  oon- 
homme  of  the  good  house  Edynden.'  8.  'A 
Lrttell  Trcatyse  in  Englyshe  called  the  Ez- 
tnpacion  (jsie)  of  Ignorancy,  and  it  treateth 
and  speketh  of  the  ignorance  of  people,  shew- 
yng  th«n  how  they  are  bounde  to  fears  Gh>d 
.  .  .  cempyled  by  Sir  Paull  Bushe,  preet  and 
bonhomeoi  Edyndon'  (Pynson,4to,no  date). 
This  is  a  little  poetical  tract '  dedicated  unto 
the  yong  and  most  bye  renomed  Lady  Mary, 
prinses  and  daughter  unto  the  noble  progeny- 
tour  and  worthy  souerayne  Kysg  Henry 
Eight.'  4.  'DelaudibusCrucis  fno  date). 
6.  'Dialogue  inter  Christum  et  Manam,'  1626. 

6.  'An  ExhortaOTon  to  Margaret,  wyf  of 
John  Bmrgess,  clothier  of  Kingswood,  in 
the  countv  of  WUte,  by  Paul  Bush,  bishop 
of  Bristol'  (London,  Cawood,  1564,  8vo). 

7.  'Oanuamn  diversorum  liber  unus.' 

[Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  1.  269,  270 ;  Boniet's 
Hiet.  of  Befbrm.  voL  ii.  App.  26 ;  Pits,  D* 
lUust.  AngL  Script,  etat.  zvi.  No.  897  ;  Bale's 
Script.  Bryt.  p.  723,  ed.  Basel ;  Wharton's  Speci- 
men of  Errors,  p.  133;  Strype's  Cranmer,  lib.  L 
c  29 ;  Browne-Willis's  Aocount  of  Bristol  Ca- 
thedral, ii.  777;  Dariefi's  Athen.  Brit.  ii.  294; 
Ames's  Typogr.  Antiq.  ed.  Dibilin,  ii.  S62.  'ii. 
242,  iv.  893;  Cole  MSS.  x  76;  Watt'n  Bibl 
Britao.  i.  177;  Lowndes's  Bibliogt.  Mannal ;  Le 
Neve's  Fasti,  1.814.1  B>  V. 
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BUSHE,  OBARLES  KENDAL  (1767- 
1848),  chief  jostioe  of  tho  kiiig'B  oendi, 
Ireland,  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomaa 
Bushe,  of  KilmuriT,  oa  Kilkenny,  rector  of 
Mitchelstown,  co.  Cork,  and  waa  bom  at 
Kilmurry  on  13  Jan.  1787.  Hia  mother  was 
Katherine  Doyle,  daughter  of  Charles  Doyle, 
of  Brambleetown,  co.  Kilkenny.  Buahe  re- 
ceived his  early  education  ataimTste  sdiool 
in  Dublin,  and  entered  Trinity  Gollege,  Dub- 
lin^  in  his  sixteenth  year  July  17&.  His 
uniTarsity  career  was  distinguished.  He 
won  high  honours  both  in  c£issic8  and  in 
mathematics,  was  a  scholar  and  a  gold  me- 
dallist. But  his  greatest  triumphs  were  won 
in  the  fiunous '  College  Historical  Society,' 
founded  by  Ghattan  as  a  debating  society 
for  the  students  of  Trinity  College,  and  at 
that  time  numbering  among  its  youthful 
orators  Plunket  (afterwards  Lord  Plunket), 
Magee,  Ourran,  Shiel,  and  others.  Here 
Grattan  heard  him,  and  declared  that '  Bushe 
spoke  with  the  line  of  an  angeL'  He  was 
called  to  the  Irisn  bar  in  1790,  and  soon 
acquired  a  good  practice,  a  considerable  pot^ 
tion  of  the  proceeds  of  which  he  yoluntuily 
devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  debta  left  by 
his  father,  and  said  to  have  amounted  to 
40,000/.  In  1796  Bushe  entered  the  Irish 
parliament  as  member  for  Callan.  He  sat 
for  that  place  till  1799,  when  he  was  returned 
for  Donegal  borough.  Bushe  joined  the 
opponents  of  the  union.  So  anxious  was 
Lord  Comwallis  to  silence  the  young  bar- 
rister that  he  offered  him  the  poet  of  master 
of  the  rolls.  Bushe  declined  the  offer.  In 
the  list  of  members  of  the  last  Irish  House 
of  Commons  ^ven  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington 
in  the  appendix  to  his  '  Historic  Memoirs  of 
Ireland,  the  single  word  'incorruptible'  is 
placed  after  Bushe's  name.  He  wrote  as 
well  as  spoke  against  the  imion,  and  Lord 
Brougham  says  of  one  of  his  pamphlets  on 
this  question — '  Cease  your  Funning ' — that 
it  reminded  him  of  Swift.  For  his  efforts  in 
defence  of  legislative  independence,  Bushe 
received  amoi^  other  honours  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Dublin. 

He  was  made  third  se^eant  July  1806. 
On  the  promotion  of  solicitor-general  Plunket 
to  the  attorney-generalship  in  October  1806, 
Bushe,  thou([h  differing  from  the  government 
on  the  question  of  catholic  emancipation — a 
measure  which  he  steadily  advocated — ac- 
cepted the  office  of  solicitor-general  for  Ire- 
land, and  he  ajipears  to  havuneld  it  uninter- 
ruptedly until  1822,  when,  on  the  retirement 
of  lA>r(l  Downes,  he  was  appoititHd  lord  chief 

i'usliceof  tbeking's  bench.  This  high  pooition 
le  resigned  is  l&l,  having  filled  it  for  nearly 
twenty  years  '  with  a  character  the  purest 


and  most  unsullied  that  ever  shed  lustre  on 
the  ermine '  (Lfgai  RqnrUr,  6  Nov.  1841). 
Bushe  died  at  his  son's  residence,  Funy  Park, 
near  Dublin,  and  was  buried  in  Mount  Jerome 
cemetery,  where  there  is  a  numnment  erected 
to  him  with  the  simple  inscription, '  Charles 
Kendal  Bushe,  July  10th,  1843.'  He  mar* 
ried,  in  1793,  Miss  Crunpton,  daughter  of  John 
Crampton,  c^  Dublin,  and  had  a  large  funily. 

[Irish  Qoartarly  Beriew,  Uardi  18S}; 
Brougham's  Historioal  Sketches  of  Statesman 
iiho  flourished  in  the  Time  of  Qeoige  IH,  3id 
sar.;  Nation,  23  Jolj  1848;  Legal  BepoitM; 
8  Nor.  1841.]  a.  V:  B. 

BIJSHELLk  BBOWN  (d.  1661),  sea 
captain,  son  of  Nicholas  Bushell  01  Ru»- 
WKrpe,  near  Whitby,  and  Dorothy,  dau^^ter 
of  Sir  Henry  Cholmley  (or  Cholmondley)  of 
Rooksby,  Yorkshire,  Imight  (Sarleian  MSS. 
1487,  foil  464),  was  one  of  the  sarrisonthat, 
under  the  command  of  his  cousin,  Sir  Hn|;b 
Cholmley,  held  Scarborough  for  the  parlia- 
ment in  1643.  In  the  March  of  that  vear 
Cholmley  determined  to  give  up  the  castle  to 
<^e  (jueen,  who  was  then  at  York.  Before 
he  did  80,  however,  he  wished  to  secure  some 
valuable  goods  he  had  at  Hull,  and  on 
24  March  sent  his  kinsman  Budhell  thither 
in  a  small  vessel  armed  with  seven  pieces  of 
ordnance.  Hotham,  who  was  in  command 
at  Hull,  took  Bushell  prisoner,  but  two  days 
afterwaids  allowed  him  to  return  to  Scar- 
borough on  his  promising  to  deliver  the  castle 
M»in  mto  the  nands  of  the  parliamentarians. 
When  Cholmley,  having  made  his  surrender, 
left  for  York,  Bushell  and  his  brother  Henry 
conspired  with  the  soldiers,  who  were  highly 
dissatisfied  with  Cholmley's  conduct,  ana 
with  little  difficulty  seized  the  castle  for  the 
parliament.  Before  long,  however,  Bushell 
entered  into  correspondence  with  the  royalists 
and  handed  the  castle  over  to  them.    It  was 

grobably  in  consequence  of  this  action  that 
>ir  T.  Fairfiu  on  19  April  1646  was  ordered 
to  send  him  to  London  to  answer  a  chaige 
made  against  him.  Bushell  again  joined  the 
parliamentarian  party,  and  received,  the  com- 
mand of  a  fine  ship  under  Admiral  Batten 
[q.  v.]  When,  early  in  1648,  the  fleet  lay  in 
the  Downs,  Bu8hell,'like  divers  other  capbuns, 
delivered  his  ship  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  was  apprehended  by  two  men,  to  whom, 
on  26  Apru,  the  council  awarded  20/.  for  the 
good  service  thev  had  done,  resolving  at  the 
same  time  to  lodge  the  prisoner  in  Windsor 
Castle.  As  late,  however,  as  27  Dec.  1649, 
it  is  evident  that  Bushell  had  not  such  good 
quarters,  for  on  that  day  the  council,  in  con* 
sequence  of  a  petition  received  tzom.  hiin,  or- 
dered his  removal  to  Windsor,  directing  ths 
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garemoT  'to  ptoride  foihim  u  neceflsory  for 
one  «tf  his  quuitr.'    On  26  June  1660  it  was 
dateimioiea  to  allow  him  6$.  a  day  for  his 
maiatenanee.    The  council  at  first  resolved 
ibtX  he  should  be  tried  as  a  pirate  by  the  ad- 
niralty  oonrt.    Now,  however,  the  attomey- 
geneial  was  ordered  to  consider  his  offences, 
with  a  view  to  his  trial  by  the  high  court  of 
JBstioe,  and  on  7  Sept.  witnesses  against  him 
w«ce  sent  for  from  Scarborough.    He  was 
found  guilty,  and  was  executed  on  29  March 
165L    A  small  medallion  portrait  of  him  is 
given  in   the  frontispiece  of  Winstanlejr's 
'Loyall  MarQrrology,  published  in  1666.        . 
[Harieian  HSS.  1487,  foL  464 ;  Buahworth's  ! 
CoUtetion,  pt.  iii.  voL  ii.  284,  pt.  ir.  vol  si.  1 070 ; 
Od.  State  Papas,  Dom.,  1649-60,  466,   1650  > 
paasiin,  1651,  6;  Whitslocke's  Memoriali,  ibU. 
14>,  S02 ;  Winstanlej'a  Loyall  MaitTTology,  32 ;  | 
Mukhsm's  Life  of  the  great  Lord  Fairfax,  94,  1 
ii ;  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley'g  Memoirs,  1 ;  Oranger's 
Bi<]g.Hist.  of  England  (6th  ed.Xiv.O.]  W.  H. 

BUSHELL,  8ETH,  D.D.  (1621-1684), 
dhrioe,  the  only  son  of  Adam  Bushell,  of 
Knoden,  near  Preston,  by  his  wife  Alice, 
daughter  of  John  Loggan,  of  Garstang,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1621 .   At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  became  a  commoner  of  St.  Mary  Hul,  Ox- 
ford, and  lived  at  the  nniversity  until  Oxford 
«u  garrisoned  by  KingCharles'sforces,  when 
be  returned  to  Lancashire.  In  1664  he  is  men- 
tioned as  minister  of  Whitley,  in  Yorkshire,  a 
liTing  which  has  not  been  identified.   In  that 
jearhe  was  at  Oxford,  graduating  B.A.  in 
1651  and  M.A.  in  1666.    His  further  de- 
gneeof  B.D.  and  D.D.  were  conferred  in  1665 
•nd  1672.    In  1664  he  was  vicar  of  Preston, 
>nd  continued  there  until  1682.    He  was  also 
incumbent  of  Euxton  before  27  Nov.  1649, 
to  which  place  he  succeeded  by  an  order  from 
dw  ocnninittee  for  plundered  ministers.    In 
1682  he  was  appomted  vicar  of  Lancaster, 
where  he  died  6  Nov.  1684,  aged  68.    He 
WIS  a  loyal,  pious,  and    charitable   man, 
eoQiteous  to  the  dissenters  and  respected  by 
them.    '  He  discouraged  persecution  for  re- 
ligion, or  prosecution  of  any  of  his  parish 
fiff  what  was  customary  due,'  as  one  of  his 
ijnaker  parishioners  records.     He  was  twice 
married— first  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Boger 
Firrington,  and  secondly  to  Mary,  daughter 
at  WiRiam  Stansfield,  of  Euxton — and  was 
bther  of  the  Rev.  William   Bushell,  in- 
enmbent  of  Gh>osnargh  1715-1721,  and  rector 
of  Heysham,  and  grandfather  of  William 
BosheQ,  MJ}.,  founder  of  the  (^oosnarsh 

Hospital.    There  is  a  Latin  epitaph  to  the 

memory  of  Dr.  Seth  Bushell  in  Lancaster 

parish  church. 
His  published  writings  are :  1.  'A  Wam- 

ing-^ece  for  the  Unruly ;  in  two  Disconrses, 


at  the  Metropolitical  Visitation  of  Bichard, 
Lord  Ardibishop  of  York,  held  at  Preston, 
in  Lancashire,  and  there  preached  May  8,' 
London,  1678  (4to).  2. 'TheBeliever'saroan 
fbr  Heaven ;  in  a  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of 
the  Honourable  Sir  Rich.  Hoghton,  of  Hogh- 
ton,  Baronet,  preached  at  Preston  in  Amoun- 
demess,'  London,  1678  (4to).  3.  A  sermon 
preached  on  25  Jan.  1668,  which  Gborge 
Fox  answered  in  his  book,  'The  (Jreat  Mys- 
tery of  the  Great  Whore  Unfolded,'  1669. 
4.  '  Oosmo-Meros,  the  Worldly  Portion ;  or 
the  best  Portion  of  the  Wicked  and  their 
Misery  in  the  Enjoyment  of  it  Opened  and 
Applied.  Together  with  some  Directions  and 
Helps  in  order  to  a  Heavenly  and  Better 
Portion,  enforced  with  many  useful  and  di- 
vine considerations,'  London,  1682  (12mo). 
He  also  wrote  the  preface  to  R.  Towne's '  Re- 
assertion  of  Grace,'  &c.  1654,  4to.  Bliss 
mentions  a  Latin  dissertation,  'De  Redemp- 
tione,'by  him  in  the  Cole  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum. 

[Wood's  Athense  Oxon.,  ed.  Bliss,  iv.  I8U2 ; 
Barnes's  Notitia  Cestriensis  (Chethain  Society), 
xxii.  384,  428,  442;  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Church  Surreys  (Beoord  Society),  p.  102 :  Fish- 
wick's  Hist,  of  Gkx)8nargh,  pp.  122-4 ;  Fishwiek's 
TiancBshire  Libnry,  pp.  386-6;  Autob.  of  William 
Stoat,  ed.  Harland,  p.  12.]  0.  W.  8. 

BUSHELL,  THOMAS  (1594r-ie74),  spe- 
culator and  farmer  of  the  royal  mines,  was 
bom  about  1694,  and  was  a  younger  son  of  a 
family  of  that  name  living  at  Cleve  Prior  in 
Worcestershire.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  great  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  and  afterwards  acted  as  hia  master's 
seal-bearer.  When  Bacon  became  lord  chan- 
cellor, Bushell  accompanied  him  to  court,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  James  I  by  the  gor- 
I  geousness  of  his  attire  (Bibch,  Qntrt  of 
I  Jame«  I,  ii.  242).  Anthony  k  Wood  siuipoaes 
'  that  he  received  some  education  at  Oxford, 
especially  at  BaUiol  College  ;  but  in  any  cose 
his  principal  instructor  was  Bacon  himself, 
who,  observing  the  natural  bent  of  his  in- 
genious servant,  imparted  to  him  'many  se- 
crets in  discovering  and  extracting  minerals.' 
Bacon's  instruction  was  always  gratefrilly  ac- 
knowledged by  Bushell,  who  admitted  that  his 
own  minmg  processes  were  the  outcome  of  his 
master's  theories,  of  which,  later  on  in  life,  he 
gave  an  account  in  a  treatise  entitled  '  Mr. 
Bushell's  Abridgment  of  the  Lord  Ohancellor 
Bacon's  Philosophical  Theory  in  Mineral  Pro- 
secutions '  (Lonaon,  1660),  and  in  the '  Extract 
by  Mr.  Bushell  of  the  Abridgment  [of  Bacon's 
ITieoiyT,  _printed  for  the  Satisfaction  of  his 
Noble  Friends  that  importunately  desired  it ' 
'  (London,  1660).  Bacon  further  earned  his 
I  prottg^'s  gratitude  '  by  paying  all  my  debts 
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several  times,'  iot  Bughall'i  Tuious  gpeeula- 
tions  and  experiments  more  thaa  once  in  hia 
career  involved  him  in  money  difBooUieti  On 
the  occasion  of  Bacon's  oisgrao*  BiuheU 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to  tbe  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  disguised 
aa  a  fisherman.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
London ;  but  on  his  master's  death  in  1696 
went  again  into  retirement,  and  lived  for 
three  years  in  a  hut  constructed  470  £aet 
above  the  sea  in '  the  desolated  isle  called  the 
Calf  of  Man,  where,  in  obedience  to  my  dead 
lord'sphilosophical  advice,  I leeolved  to  make 
a  perfect  experiment  upon  myself  for  the  ob- 
taming  of  a  long  and  healthy  Ufa,  most  ne- 
cessary for  such  a  repentance  as  mj  former 
debauchedness  requii«d,  by  a  parsimonious 
diet  of  herbs,  oil,  mustard,  and  honey,  with 
water  sufficient,  most  like  to  that  [of]  our 
long-lived  fathers  before  the  flood.'  On  leaving 
this  retreat  he  came  to  live  in  Oxfordshire, 
where  he  had  an  estate  at  Boad  Enstone,  near 
Woodstock  At  this  place  he  had  the  fortuae 
to  diwover  a^iiwajida  rock  of  curious  for- 
mation, with  whic£,  we  are  told,  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  make '  all  the  curious  fine  water- 
works and  artificial  conclusions  that  could  be 
imagined,'  e<mstructing  cisterns,  laying  '  di- 
vers ppes  between  the  rocks,'  and  building '  a 
house  over  them,  containing  one  fair  room  fbr 
banquetting,  and  several  other  small  closets  for 
divers  usee?  Charles  I,  when  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, heard  of  the  fame  of  the  '  rock,' 
and  paid  Bushell  an  unexpected  visit;  hisin- 
geniouB  host  managed  to  miprovise  an  enter- 
tainment of  artificial  thunders  and  lightnings, 
rain,  hail-showers,  drums  beating,  organs 
playing,  birds  singing,  waters  murmuring  all 
sorts  <n  tunes,'  &c  On  a  subeequent  royal 
visit  in  1686  uie  rock  was  presenteil  to  Queen 
Henrietta  in  a  kind  of  masque,  for  which 
Bushell  himself  provided  some  passable  verse 
(see  The  Several  Speeches  and  Songs  at  the  Pre- 
sentment of  the  Rock  at  EnsUm,  Oxon.  1686). 
In  1686  we  find  Bushell's  name  occurring 
in  a  list  of  persons  to  whom  was  granted  the 
exclusive  right  of  manufacturing  soap  in  a 
particular  manner ;  but  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Idng  soon  led  to  his  obtaining  (In  January 
1686-7^  the  more  important  grant  of  the  ro^al 
mines  in  Wales.  The  mines  of  Cardiganshire, 
as  containing  silver  mixed  with  their  lead, 
formed  crown  property.  They  had  formerly 
been  farmed  by  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  who 
sent  lip  the  silver  which  he  extracted  to  be 
coined  at  the  mint  in  tie  Tower  of  London. 
After  the  death  of  Middleton  the  mines  were 
reported  to  be  inundated  and  '  like  to  decay.' 
Bushell  in  purchasing  the  lease  proposed  not 
only  to  recover  the  inundated  mmes,  but  also 
to  employ  new  and  more  expeditioiu  methods 


of  mining;  he  also  proposed  tJte  more  ooove- 
nient  pUut  of  erecting  a  mint  on  the  spot,  in 
tha  QMtle  at  Aberystwith,  taking  care  that 
tlie  lead  ore  which  in  fiMrmer  tinus  had  beta 
recUetsly  seat  out  of  the  countiy  without  the 
extraotioBof  it«  silver  should  now  he  refined 
at  home  for  the  benefit  of  the  king  of  Rnj|land 
and  his  subjectsu  The  mint  was  estaUided 
in  July  Iw?  with  Bushell  a«  warden  aad 
master-worker,  and  English  silver  coins  of 
varioufi  denominations  were  issued  from  it 
Bushell's  mining  schemes  seem  to  have  been 
iairiy  sucoessfii^  at  anv  rate  so  far  as  om- 
cemed  the  mines  in  Wales.  He  was  certainly 
more  than  a  mere  adventurer,  aad  always  pro- 
fessed, jHrahahlv  not  without  sincerity,  that 
he  earned  on  his  mining  operations  \rith  a 
view  to  the  enrichment  of  his  king  and  coun- 
try, and  in  order  to  give  employment  to  the 
poorest  clasaea  as  mmers  (see  especially  Mr. 
MitshelFs  Invitation  by  Letter  to  Omdemtted 
Men  for  Petty  Felonies,  to  work  in  the  Mines 
of  their  oton  Qmntn/  rather  than  be  banished 
to  Slavery  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  his  curious 
composition,  The  Miner's  Qmtemplaiive 
Prayer  in  his  solitaty  Delves,  which  is  con- 
ceived reqttisite  to  be  published  that  the  Reader 
may  hums  his  heart  implores  Providence  for 
his  Mineral  Increase),  ta  any  case  his  lalMurs 
were  indefatigable.  Shortly  after  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Welsh  mines  began, '  a  great 
deluge  of  water '  oocuned,  which  necessitated 
a  very  considerable  expenditure.  He  was 
laughed  at  by  his  enemies  and  pitied  by  his 
friends ;  but '  after  ni^h  four  years  night  and 
day '  spent  in  recovermg  the  decayed  mines 
of  the  principality,  and  '  by  the  continued 
maintenance  and  industry  of  600  familiee  and 
the  expense  of  about  7,000/.,  as  a  reward  of 
my  hazard  .  .  .  [Qod]  brought  me  to  reap 
theharvestof  my  hope.  He  recovered  'several 
drowned  mines,'  and  discovered  other  '  new 
branches  of  the  old  minee  wrought  by  the 
Romans  (viz.)  at  the  mountains  called  Talli- 
bont,  Broonmoid,  Cambmervin,  Geginan, 
Commustwith,  Comsnm  Lock,  and  the  Beacon 
Hill  of  the  Daren.'  '  I  contrived,'  he  says, 
'  a  way  of  adits,  cutting  through  the  lowest 
part  of  the  mountain  (and  not  beginning  at 
the  top  and  sinking  downward),  whereby  the 
work  was  made  .  .  .  less  subject  to  the  casu- 
alties of  damp  and  drowning  .  .  .  also  avoid- 
ing the  tedious  and  chargeable  sinking  of 
air-shafts,  by  conveying  air  through  the  moun- 
tain many  hundred  fathoms  with  pipe  and 
bellows,  a  way  before  never  used  by  any  un- 
dertakers, but  now  approved  by  aU/  Ue  fur- 
ther prevented  the  waste  of  wood  by  refining 
his  lead-ore  with  '  turf  and  sea-coal  chark.' 

During  the  progress  of  the  civil  war  Bushell 
proved  himself  a  devoted  royalist  and  a  letter 
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iddreaMd  to  liim  by  Oharles  himaelf  in  June 
164S  enomeratea  the '  manie  true  services  you 
haTewtoftUydoneua  tn^eaa  times  of  txyiBg 
a  is^wi^s  loyalty :  as  in  raisein?  us  the  Dar- 
lyiluM  minois  for  our  life  guard  at  our  first 
entnmes  to  this  warr  for  our  owne  defence, 
viKB  the  lord-lieutenant  of  that  oountie  re- 
fund to  appear  in  the  service :  supplyinge  us 
It  Sbewsbory  and  Oxford  with  your  mint 
for  Hm  payement  of  our  armye,  -whea  all  the 
offioea  m  the  mint  of  our  Tower  of  London 
&nook  their  attendance,  except  S'  William 
Pt^nnt :  your  chang^ing  the  dollars  with 
w^  wee  paid  our  soldiers  at  six  shillings  a 
wet,  when  the  malignant  partie  cried  them 
ooini  tt  ffivB :  your  stopping  the  miitinie  in 
Sbojahiie  .  .  .  your  providing  us  one  hun- 
dred tonnes  of  leadshot  for  our  army  without 
BOBT,  when  we  paid  before  twentie  pounds 
per  tome ;  and  your  helpinge  us  to  twenty- 
ni  pieoee  of  ordinance  .  .  .  your  cloathing 
of  out  liefe  guard  and  three  regiments  more, 
W*  amtes,  stockings,  shoes,  ana  mounterees, 
vhei  wee  were  readie  to  march  in  the  ffeild 
invention  of  hedges  of  silver  for 
the  forlome  hope] ;  your  contract- 
rage  with  merchants  beyond  the  seas,  for 
Fi^fiding  good  quantities  of  powder,  pistol, 
Mttliiw,  mnskett,  and  bullen,  in  exchange 
br  year  owne  commodities,  when  wee  were 
*utiBg8  of  such  ammunicion :  with  diverse 
I'iat  eeverall  services.'  Besides  all  this 
BukpUheldLundy  Island  for  the  king;  but, 
vhh  tiie  royal  sanction,  aurrenderea  it  on 
24  Feb.  1647.  He  now  found  it  necessary  to 
p  into  hiding ;  but  at  last,  in  August  1662, 
pn  aeenrities  to  the  council  of  state  for  his 
atire  good  bdiaviour.  He  obtained  from 
^  PrcMtector  a  renewal  of  his  lease  of  the 
Bimtoyal,  and  a  confirmation  of  his  grant 
isoning  the  silver  thraice  extracted.  These 
Pl^fileRBS  were  confirmed  in  February  1658 
tj  Bidbaid  Oiomwell,  who  also  protected  and 
(neconged  Boahell  in  his  operations  in  con- 
•jwion  with  the  lead  mines  in  the  forest  of 
Mtndip.  Bnshell's  mining  schemes  in  Somer- 
Kuhiie  likewise  received  the  sanction  of 
^fflles  II ;  but  little  is  known  of  the  last 
wyesre  of  his  life.  It  is  probable  that  he 
*Miiuich  embarrassed  by  pecuniary  difficul- 
■i  lie  petition  of '  Thomas  Bushell,  master 
•wbwHiof  the  royal  mines,'  dated  March  (?) 
W^  jtays  the  long  '  for  a  royal  protection 
W  nrests  for  two  years  (on  account  of  his) 
"^na^  contracted  great  debts  in  the  service 
«f  tie  late  king,  which  he  hopes  to  repay  in 
P* from  his  mineral  proceeds.'  Bushell  died 
2  Airil  1674,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters 
■Westminster  Abbey.  His  wife  was  Anne, 
•Mow  of  Sir  William  Waad,  lieutenant  of 
4e  Tower. 


[The  Case  of  Thomae  Bushell,  of  Enston,  in  the 
County  of  Oxford,  Esqnirs,  truly  stated.  To- 
gether with  his  progress  in  Kineials,  London, 
1819;  A  Just  and  Tme  Bemonstrance  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Mines  Boysl  ,  .  .  Presented  by  Thomas 
Bushell,  Eiq.,  London  and  Shrewsbniv,  1642 ; 
Bnshell's  Tracts  cited  in  the  text  and  various 
printed  documents  relating  to  his  mining  schemes 
(see  Brit.  Mus.  Catalogue) ;  Calendar  of  State  Pa- 
pers, Domestic,  especially  8  Sept.  1686,  November 
1636,  22  Oct  1636,  8  Sec.  1636,  26  Jan.  1686-7, 
9  July  (f)  1637,  8  Oct.  1538,  16  April  1660, 
16  Ang.  1662,  28  June  1653,  August  (?),  Kovam- 
berC?)  1660, 18  Nov.  1661,  March  (?)  1663 ;  Ellis's 
Orie.  Letters,  2nd  sar.  iii.  309 ;  Memoirs  of  T. 
Bushell  by  Rev.  A.  de  la  Pryme  (1878),  printed 
in  Manx  Miscellanies,  vol.  ii.  (1880) ;  Wood's 
Ath.  Oxon.  iii.  1007-10,  a.  v.  'Thomas  Bushell; ' 
Spedding's  Life  of  Bacon,  vii.  199,  200,  236  ; 
Buding's  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  ii.  287-39 ; 
Hawkins's  Silver  Coins,  ed.  Kenton  ;  Hawkins's 
Medallic  Illustrations,  ed.  Franks  and  Grueber 
(Charles  U,  Nos.  67-69 :  Busbell's '  Mining  Share 
'Ticket ')  ;  Walpole  (Anecdotes  of  Painting)  is  in 
error  as  to  there  being  a  medallist  named 
BusheU.]  W.  W. 

BUSHNAN,  JOHN  STEVENSON 
(1808  P-1884),  medical  writer,  was  bom 
about  1808.  After  studying  at  Heidelberg, 
where  he  graduated  M.I).,  he  passed  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1830  the  examinations  of  the  Royal 
CJolWe  of  Surgeons  and  of  the  Koyal  College 
of  Physicians,  Eventually  he  settled  in 
London,  where  he  filled  the  post  of  editor  of 
the  '  Medical  Times  and  Gazette '  from  1849 
to  1852.  He  published  'A  History  of  a 
Case  of  Animals  in  the  Blood  of  a  Boy,' 
1833 ;  and  in  the  same  year,  from  the  Ger- 
man, Diefienbach's '  Surgical  Observations  on 
the  Bestoration  of  the  Nose,'  and  an  '  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Nature.'  This  was 
foUowed  in  1837  by  the  'Philosophy  of  In- 
stinct and  Reason.'  In  1840  he  contributed 
to  the  Naturalist's  Library  an  article  on 
'  Ichthyology ; '  '  Observations  on  Hydro- 
pathy,' 1846;  and  'Cholera  and  its  Cures,' 
1850.  In  the  same  year  he  published  an '  Ad- 
dress to  the  Medical  Students  of  London ; ' 
and  '  The  Moral  and  Sanitary  Aspects  of  the 
New  Central  Cattle-market,'1851.  In  this  year 
he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  in  '  Miss  Martineau  and  her  Master.' 
He  wrote '  Homceopathy  and  the  Homoeo- 
paths '  in  1862 ;  '  Household  Medicine  and 
Surgery '  in  1854 ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
contributed  to  Orr's  '  Circle  of  tlie  Sciences.' 
In  1860  he  wrote  '  Religious  Revivals '  and 
'Our  Holiday  at  Laverstock  House  Asylum;' 
and  in  1861-2  two  reviews  in  the  'Journal 
of  Mental  Science.' 

Ultimately  he  became  unfortunate  in  his 
affairs,  his  sight  failed,  and  he  ended  his 
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days  M  a '  poor  brother '  of  the  Charter  House, 
where  he  died  on  17  Feb.  1884,  aged  76. 
[Medical  Timea  and  (Jazstte,  8  Mansh  IBM.] 

J.D. 

BUSHNSLL,  MBfl.  CATHERINE 
(1826-1861),  vocalist.  [See  Hatbs,  Cathb- 

BIKB.] 

£USH>rED[X^  JOHN  (d.  1701),  sculptor, 
was  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Bamiaivi'no,  haTing 
seduced  Bis  servant  nrl,  forced  Bushnell  into 
maiTTing  her.  Bushnell  thereupon  ([oitted 
Engiand  in  disgust,  and,  after  studying  his 
prtHmseion  for  two  yean  in  Franc^  travelled 
thence  into  Italy,  where  he  stayed  in  the  first 
instance  at  Borne,  but  latterly  at  Venice.  In 
Venice  he  carved  a  sumptuous  monument  for 
aprocuratore  di  San  Marco,  repreaenting  the 
siege  of  Candia  and  a  naval  engagement 
between  the  Venetians  and  Turka.  Having 
now  attuned  considerable  profideney  in  his 
art,  he  returned  home,  and  among  his  first 
oomioissions  were  the  statues  of  Charles  I, 
Charles  11,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  for  the 
Royal  Exchange.  Probably  his  best  works 
were  the  kings  which  formerly  adorned 
Temple  Bar,  and  the  statue  of  John,  lord 
Moidannt,  in  Bcmian  costume  at  FuUuun 
«diarch.  The  monuments  of  Cowley  and 
Sit  Palmer  Fairboum  in  Westminster  Abbey 
are  also  hv  him.  Bushnell  was  a  man  of 
a  waywara  and  jealous  temper,  and  various 
tales  are  told  of  his  eccentricities  by  Walpole 
and  other  authors.  He  had  agreed  to  com- 
plete the  set  of  kings  at  the  Royal  Ezohuige, 
bat  hearing  that  Cams  Cibber  [q.  v.],  his  rival, 
was  also  engaged,  he  would  not  moceed,  al- 
tjtough  he  had  begun  six  or  seven.  To  dinirove 
the  assertion  of  some  of  his  brother  sculptors 
that  he  could  not  model  undraped  figures, 
he  undertook  a  nude  statue  of^  Alexander 
tlte  Great,  but  failed  conspicuously.  He 
next  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  poesi- 
Inlity  of  the  Trojan  horB&  and  began  to 
make  one  upon  the  same  prmciples,  of  wood 
covered  with  stucco ;  the  head  was  capable 
of  containing  twelve  men  sitting  round  a 
table,  the  eyes  were  to  serve  as  windows. 
Before  it  was  half  completed,  a  storm  of 
wind  demolished  this  unwieldy  machine. 
The  two  publicans,  who  had  contracted  to 
use  his  horse  as  a  drinking-bootli,  offered  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  erecting  it  again,  but 
Boshsell  was  too  greatly  discouraged  to  re- 
commence, although  his  whim  had  cost  him 
BOOL  A  still  heavier  failure  was  a  project 
for  bringing  coals  to  London  in  vessels  of 
his  own  construction.  The  collapse  of  these 
and  other  schemes,  together  with  the  loss  by 
a  lawsuit  of  an  estate  that  he  had  bought 
in  Kent,  totally  upset  his  already  disordered 


brain,  and  he  died  insane  in  1701.  He  was 
buried  in  Paddington  church,  but  the  eatxy 
does  not  occur  in  the  register,  which  ia  im- 
perfect during  that  year  (Lzbonb's  JSnvirotu 
tf  London,  iii.  340).  He  left  issue  two  eons 
and  a  daughter,  to  whom,  despite  his  loesae, 
he  was  able  to  bequeath  a  simcient  mainr- 
tenanoe. 

The  sons  were  as  eccentric  asthMT  fkther, 
for  they  shut  themselves  up  in  a  large  honse 
in  Piccadilly,  fironting  Hyde  Parl^  which 
had  been  built  but  left  unfinished  by  Bush- 
nell, having  neither  staircase  nor  floors. 
'  Here,'  relates  Walpole  {Aneedotet  of  PithU- 
itiff,  Womnm,  ii.  629-4),  '  they  dwelt  like 
h^mits,  recluse  &om  all  mankind,  sordid 
and  unpracticable,  and  saying  the  world  had 
not  been  worthy  of  their  mher.'  To  this 
strange  residence,  Vertue,  the  engraver,  after 
many  previous  attempts,  gained  admission 
during  the  owners'  absence  in  1726,  and  has 
related  what  he  saw.  Among  other  curiosities 
he  was  shown  a  bar  of  iron, '  thicker  thsm  a 
man's  wrist,'  which  was  alleged  to  have  been 
broken  by  one  of  BushneU's  many  inventions. 

[Bsdgrave'sSictionaiyof  Artists(1878),p.  <NS.] 

BUSHNELL,  WALTER  (1609-1867), 
ejected  clergyman  under  the  Commonwealth, 
was  the  son  of  William  Bushnell  of  Corsham, 
Wiltshire.  He  became  a  batler  of  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  in  1628,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
He  proceeded  B.A.  20  Oct  iSsi,  and  MJS^ 
11  June  1684.  He  afterwards  was  appointed 
vicar  of  Box  in  his  native  county.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  escaped  disturbance  through 
the  civil  wars,  but  ue  suffered  much  perse- 
cution at  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed in  August  1664  to  eject '  scandalous. 
Ignorant,  and  insufficient  ministers  and  school- 
masters. According  to  his  own  account  he 
was  summoned  before  the  commissioners  at 
Marlborough  on  21  Jan.  1666-6,  and  charged 
with  profaning  the  sabbath,  gambling,  drunk- 
enness, a  specific  act  of  immorahty,  with 
using  the  common  prayer  and  baptising  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  with  general  dis- 
affection to  the  existing  government.  The 
charges  were  preferred  against  Bushnell  by  & 
professional  informer  named  John  Travers, 
and  Bushnell  insisted  on  a  public  triaL  On 
28  April  1666  a  court  was  held  for  the  pur- 
pose at  Market  Lavington.  A  large  number 
of  parishioners  were  called  as  witnesses  to 
support  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  but  their 
testimonv,  even  if  genuine, -merely  proved 
that  Bushnell  conducted  much  parish  busi- 
ness in  alehouses,  but  was  not  known  to  drink 
to  excess.  The  commissioners  adjourned  till 
4  June,  when  they  met  at  Calne.  Moretesti- 
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inony  of  the  vagaeet  character  waa  there  ad- 
duced against  Baahnell,  and  at  the  defendant's 
request  a  further  adjovinunent  took  place. 
On  1  July  the  court  met  at  Marlbwough, 
tnd  Bnwhnell  called  witnesses  for  the  defence, 
but  iheir  testimony  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  '  against  the  Commonwealth 
and  present  government,'  and  their  places 
were  token  by  more  witnesses  on  the  other 
side.  On  14  July  at  Lavington  the  scene 
was  repeated;  on2dJulyat&JisburyBu8h- 
nell  was  privately  examined  '  toucmng  his 
wifficienCTT,'  and  was  finally  qeoted  firom  his 
living.  Under  a  recent  ordinance  Bushnell 
eonld  claim '  the  fifths '  of  his  living,  and  this 
pittanea  he  obtained  with  some  difficulty. 
His  case  does  not  differ  from  that  of  many 
other  beneficed  cle^ymen,  but  it  is  regarded 
u  a  Qrpical  one  because  Bushnell  described 
his  experience  at  full  length  in  '  A  Narrative 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pmnted  by  Oliver  Cromwell  for  ejecting 
icandalons  and  ignorant  Ministers  in  toe  case 
of  Walt.  Bushnell,  clerk,  vicar  of  Box  in  the 
coon^  of  Wiltshire.'  Under  the  Common- 
wealth the  publication  oi  this  work  was  pro- 
hibited, but  in  1660  it  was  printed  and  be- 
came popular.  Humphrey  Chambers,  the 
chief  commissioner  concerned,  answered  the 
diarge  somewhat  lamely  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lishM  in  the  same  jrear.  To  this  answer  was 
also  appended  a  '  Vwdication  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, by  an  anonymous  writer.  At  the 
Bestoration  Bushnell  was  restored  to  his 
living.  He  died  at  the  beginning  of  1667, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Box, '  having 
then,'  says  Wood, '  Mng  by  him  more  things 
fit  to  be  printed,  as  I  have  been  informed  by 
•ome  of  toe  neighbourhood.' 

[Wootfs  AthentB  (Bliss),  iiL  780,  and  Fasti 
(Eliis),i.460,i74;  Walker's  Sufferings  of  Clergy, 
ft.  L  18^94,  where  Bushnell's  pamphlet  issnm- 
Baiised  at  length.]  8.  L. 

BUBK,  HANS,  the  elder  (1772-1862), 
leholar  and  poet,  was  descended  from  the 
funily  Du  Busc  of  Normandy,  one  of  whom 
was  created  Marquis  de  Fresney  in  1668.  The 
^reat-grandson  of  themarquis  was  naturalised 
m  En^and  in  1728.  From  his  eldest  son  Lord 
Houghton  was  descended,  and  his  youngest 
aim  was  Sir  Wadsworth  Busk,  treasurer  of 
the  Inner  Temple.  Hans  Busk,  the  youngest 
•on  of  Sir  Wadsworth  Buslc  and  Auce, 
dau^ter  and  co-heiress  of  Edward  Parish  of 
Ibswich  and  Walthamstow,  was  bom  on 
%  May  1772.  Possessing  an  estate  at  Glen- 
slder,  Badnorshire,  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  county  bnainees,  was  a  instioe  of  the  peace, 
and  filar  some  time  high  sneri£  His  leisure 
wu  devoted  to  classical  studies  and  general 


literature,  and  he  published  several  volumes 
of  verse,  including 'Fugitive  Pieces  in  Verse,' 
1814;  <The  Vestriad  or  the  Opera,  a  Mock 
Epic  Poem,  in  Five  Cantos,'  1819;  "I!b» 
Banquet,  in  Three  Cantos,'  1819;  'The 
Dessert,  to  which  is  added  the  Tea,'  1820; 
'  The  Lay  of  Life,'  1884.  He  died  at  Great 
Cumberland  Place,  Hyde  Park,  on  8  Feb. 
1862.  Bv  his  wife,  Maria,  daughter  and 
heiress  ot  Joseph  Green,  he  left  two  sons 

ithe  eldest  of  whom  was  Hans  Busk,  bom 
816  [q.  V.]),  and  five  daughters. 

[Burke's  Landed  Gentir,  L  242-S;  Annual 
Begiater,  eiv.  836 ;  Brit.  Hua.  Cat.]  T.  F.  H. 

BUSK,  HANS,  the  younger  (1816-1882), 
one  of  the  principal  originators  of  the  volun- 
teer movement  in  Engluid,  son  of  Hans  Busk, 
bom  1772  [q.  v.],  was  bom  on  11  May  1816. 
He  was  educated  at  EJing's  College,  London, 
and  Trinity  College,  OamEridge,  where  he  gra- 
duated B.  A.  in  18^,  and  MX  in  1844.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1841.  While  still  an  undergraduate,  ne 
represented  to  the  government  the  advisability 
of  forming  rifle  clubs  in  the  different  districts 
of  the  kingdom  for  defence  against  invasion, 
and  on  receiving  a  discouraging  reply  from 
Lord  Melbourne,  he  instituted  a  model  rifle 
club  in  the  university,  and  published  a  popular 
treatise  on  '  The  Bine  and  how  to  use  it.'  In 
1868  he  restored  vitality  to  the  Victoria  Rifles, 
the  only  volunteer  corps  then  existing,  and  the 
lectures  he  delivered  throughout  the  countiy 
were  instrumental  in  exten£ng  the  movement 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  He  also  published 
a  number  of  treatises  and  pamphlets,  which 

S roved  to  be  of  great  practical  value  in  the 
evelopment  of  the  movement^  and  have 
passed  through  niunerous  editions.  They 
mclude  ' The  Kifleman's  ManuaL'  'Tabular 
Arrangement  of  Company  DriU^'  'Hand- 
book for  Hythe,'  'Rifle  Target  Registers,' 
and  '  Rifle  Volunteers,  how  to  organise  and 
drill  them.'  He  took  an  equal  interest  in  the 
navy.  Originally  it  was  his  intention  to 
adopt  a  naval  career,  and,  being  forced  to 
abandon  it,  he  devoted  much  of  his  leisure 
to  yachting.  He  mastered  the  principles  of 
naval  constraction,  and  made  designs  for 
several  yachts  which  were  veir  succeesfiiL 
He  was  the  first  to  advocate  life-dilp  sta^ 
tions,  and  fitted  out  a  model  life^hip  at  his 
own  expense.  In  1869  he  published  'The 
Navies  of  the  World,  their  Present  State 
and  Future  Capabilities^'  a  comprehensive 
description  of  the  condition  of  the  principal 
navies  of  Europe,  with  svmestions  tat  the 
improvement  or  uie  navjf  of  England.  By 
his  friends  he  was  held  m  high  repute  as  a 
goitronome,  and  characteristically  tuined  his 
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apeeial  knowledge  to  practical  aoooiutt  for 
the  general  good,  by  assistinff  to  establish 
the  Kbool  of  cookery  at  South  Kenwingfam. 
Besides  the  technical  works  sbor*  referred 
to,  he  WM  the  autiior  of  a  number  of  minor 
pamphlets,  including  <  The  Education  Graze/ 
'Hone  Viaticae,'  and  'Golden  Truths.'  In 
1847  he  was  chosen  high  sheriff  of  Badnor- 
ahire.  He  died  at  Ashley  Flaee,WeBtmiiuter, 
on  11  March  1882. 

Busk's  youngeet  sister,  Badkel  Harriette 
Busk,  was  an  auUtorees  <^  repute. 

[Annoal  Begistsr,  exziv.  1 19-20 ;  Hen  (tf  the 
lUM,  9th  ed. ;  Burke's  JUaded  Goitiy,  L  242 ; 
Brit.  Hns.  Cat.]  T.  F.  H. 

BUSS,  ROBERT  WILLIAM  (1804- 
1875),  subject  painter,  was  bom  in  Ix>ndon 
on  4  Aug.  1804.  He  serred  an  apprentice- 
ship with  his  father,  who  was  an  engraver 
and  euameller,  and  then  studied  pamting 
imder  George  Clint,  A.ILA.  For  some  years 
he  confined  himself  to  painting  theatrical 
portraits,  and  many  of  the  leading  actors  of 
the  day  sat  to  hun,  including  Macready, 
Hirley,  Buckstone,  Miss  Tree,  and  Mrs. 
Nisbet.  Later  he  essayed  historical  and 
humorous  subjects,  aud  was  a  frequent  exhi- 
bitor of  picturee  of  this  class  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  British  Institution,  and  Sorolk 
Street  between  1826  and  1859.  Among  his 
principal  works  were  '  "Watt's  First  Experi- 
ments on  Steam,'  enCTaved  by  James  Scott ; 
' Soliciting  a  vote,  engraved  by  Lupton, 
18S4;  'The  Stingy  TraveUer,'  engraved  by 
J.  Brown,  1845 ;  and  '  The  Bitter  Morning,' 
lithographed  by  T.  Fairland,  1834.  He  also 
contributed  to  the  Westminster  competition 
a  cartoon  of '  Prince  Henryand  Judge  Gas- 
coigne.'  Buss  illustrated  JSJoight's  editions 
of  rLondon,'  Ghaocer,  Shakespeare,  and'  Old 
England*'  He  published  lectures  on  '  Comic 
and  Satiric  Art,'  'Fresco,'  'The  Beautiful 
Picturesquee,'  and  printed  privately  in  1874 
'  English  Graphic  Satire,'  with  etdiings  by 
himMl£  He  at  one  time  edited  'The  fine 
Art  Almanack.'  He  died  at  Camden  Town 
on  26  Feb.  1876. 

[Bedgrave's  XHctionary  of  Artists  of  the  Eng- 
lish School,  8to,  1878;  Athensum,  187S,  p.  866.1 

LP. 

BTTS8Y,  Sib  JOHN  (d.  1800),  SDeaker  of 
die  House  of  Commons,  was  shens  oi  Lincoln 
La  1S70, 1881,  and  1301.  He  was  firat  chosen 
a  knight  of  the  shire  for  Lineoln  in  1888,  and 
continued  to  sit  for  that  oounty  during  the 
remaining  parliameata  of  Richard  IPs  reign. 
He  was  Uiree  time*  elected  niaaker,  fint  07 
the  parliament  of  189ft-4,  and  afterwards  1^ 
the  two  parliaments  of  1807.  Though  at 
fint  he  ohowed  some  signs  of  a  spirit  ef  in* 


d^endenoe,  he  soon  became  a  servile  b«^ 

porter  of  Bochaid's  arbitrary  and  nnconsta- 

tntional  action.   In  the  second  parliament  of 

1807,  which  met  at  Westminster  on  17  Sep4>., 

Sir  John  Bussy,  Sir  William  Bogot,  and  Sir 

Thomae  Green  acted  as  proloeutort  of  the 

king's  grievances,  and  Fitsolan,  archbishop  of 

OaiaerlMU7,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  aafd  the 

Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick  were  eon- 

victed  of  high  treason.     Bossy  gained  the 

&Tonr  of  w»  king  by  ^rouij  flattering  his 

vanity.  ]&)linshea,inhisaceoantof  thetrial 

of  these  nobles,  says  that '  Sir  John  Bnsbie  ia 

all  his  talke,  when  he  proooDed  an^  nwtte* 

vnto  the  king,  did  not  attribute  to  ium  titles 

of  honour  due  and  aecustoned,  bat  insented 

vnussd  termee  and  such  strange  names  as 

were  rather  agreeable  to  the  diuine  maieetie 

at  God  than  to  any  eorthlie  potentate.    The 

piinae,  being  desirous  of  all  honour,  and  more 

ambitious  than  was  requisite,  seemed  to  like 

well  of  his  speech  and  gave  good  sare  to  his 

talke'  (iL  840).    This  parlioment  was  ad- 

I  joomsd  to  SfaTewshaxy,  where  it  met  oa 

I  38  Jan.  1808,  and  Bussy  was  again  fbimally 

I  presented  as  speaker.  It  sat  thwe  only  three 

'  days,  and  by  its  last  act  delegated  its  autho- 

I  rity  to  a  committee  of  eighteen  mesnbere— 

'  twelve  lords  and  six  membera  of  the  House 

J  of  Commons— K>f  whom  Bussv  was  one.    By 

I  his  manipulation  of  this  parluoiMit  Richard 

;  had  contrived  to  become  an  absolute  kin^, 

and  every  man  of  this  committee  was  be- 

I  lieved  by  him  to  be  devoted  to  his  intweeto. 

I  Upon  the  landing  of  Henry,  duke  of  La&- 

1  caster,  in  England  during  the  absence  of 

,  Richard  in  Ireland,  Bussv  fled  to  BristoL 

The  Dnke  of  York  joined  nis  nej^ew;  they 

marched  with  their  combined  armies  to  IMa- 

tol,  which  quickly  surrendered  to  them,  and 

Bussy,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  Sir  Henry 

Green,  three  of  the  porliamentarv  committee, 

'■  were  put  to  death  without  trial  on  20  July 

1800.  Shakespeare  has  introduced  Bus^  into 

the  play  of 'lUchord  n'(L4,  ii.  2,  iii.  I). 

[Manniog's  Ltves  of  the  Spedcers  (ia61\  14- 
21 ;  Bot.  Pari.  iii.  810-8S;  PaiUamentair  Papers. 
1878,  Izii.  (parti.)  236-66;  Holinsbed's  Chro- 
nicles(18077,  ii.  839-64;  Stnbbs's  Constitutional 
History  of  Eagland  (1876),  ii.  491-502.1 

G.  F.E.B. 

BDTOHELL,  MARTIN  yam  (1785- 
1812  P),  empiric,  eon  of  Martin  van  Bntchell, 
tapestry  maker  to  George  II,  was  bom  in 
Eagle  Street,  near  Red  Lion  Square,  Lon^ 
doa,  in  Febrnaty  1786.  Having  shown  on 
aptitude  for  the  study  of  medicine  and  ana- 
tomy, he  became  a  pupil  of  John  Hunter,  and 
after  suocessfullv  practising  as  a  dentist  foe 
many  years,  he  became  eminent  as  a  wakei 
of  trasses,  and  acquired  celebrity  by  his  skill. 
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m  tteattnff  oasM  of  flstnl*.  He  was  still 
more  noted  for  the  eoeentridty  of  his  maa- 
ners.  His  long  beard  and  extraordinary  oov 
tnme  astonished  all  beholders,  aiid  it  was  his 
custom  to  ride  about  in  Hyde  Park  and  the 
streets  on  a  white  pony,  which  he  sometimes 
painted  all  porple,  sometimes  with  parjde  or 
uaek  spots.  To  defend  himself  agatnst  rade 
molestation,  he  carried  a  large  white  bone, 
whieh  was  said  to  have  been  used  as  a 
weapon  of  war  in  the  island  of  Otaheite. 
For  msaiy  years  he  resided  in  Mount  Street, 
BeAsAey  Square,  and  attracted  nvmeious 
patients  by  bis  foaintly  wo»Aed  advMtis»- 
ments  in  the  newspapers. 

On  the  death  of  his  first  wife  iA  1776  he 
rapUed  to  Br.  Willlaitt  Hunter  aad  )Ir. 
(Jnuckshank  to  exert  titelr  skill  in  preiTettting, 
tf  possible,  the  changes  of  form  after  the  oes- 
aboo «r  life.  The  mode  pnrsuedin  tiiis  Stn- 
bafamnent  was  piindpaU^  that  of  injecting 
fbeTsaeular  system  wtbh  oilof turpentme  and 
camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  coloured,  so  that 
th6  minute  vessels  of  the  cheeks  and  lips 
wem  ftUed,  and  exhibited  thsir  otinnal  hue, 
the  body  in  general  having  its  cavities  fiUea 
irith  jnwdered  nitre  and  camphor,  so  that  it 
lamained  free  from  eorraption;  glass  eves 
mn  also  inserted.  The  corpse  was  then 
dnodted  in  a  bed  of  thin  ptasterof  Paris  ib 
a  MX  with  a  glass  lid  that  could  be  widi'- 
jmwa  ait  {vleasora  ¥ot  many  years  Van 
Bntchell  kept  the  mummy  of  his  wife  in  his 
psilonr,  and  fiwque&tiy  exMbited  the  corpse 
to  his  friends  and  -Wsitors.  On  his  second 
marriage  it  was  found  expedient  to  remove 
tte  body  to  the  museum  of  the  College  of 
SmseonB  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  it 
is  stiU  ^rreserved.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
srepalmve-looking  object. 

van  Bntdiell  appears  to  havA  bean  alive 
in  1819.  There  is  an  en^ved  portri^t  of 
Um  OB  his  spotted  pony  in  Kir^^  '  Won- 
derful and  Scientific  Musetlm.'lEJOS. 

[Oant.  Ifag.  Ixni.  0,  6, 186,  Ixzri.  681,  Ixzxii. 
g.)  326 ;  Kirbfa  WondSTfta  Mnsenm,  !.  191 ; 
Beeentrie  Ha^azias  (1812),  1.  109;  Malcolm's 
Oariositiss  of  Biogtaphy,  886 ;  Oat  of  Friatod 
Books  In  Brit  Hos. ;  Lyson^s  Soppl.  to  lit.  edit 
<f  BwHioas  ot  LondoD,  118 ;  'Timbs^  Cootots 
and  FatisBta,  i.  139 ;  Evans's  Oat  Of  Bnpaved 
Isttaitk,  10664 ;  Baniag  the  Dead,  by  a  mam- 
UtallbB  Bo^  CoU.  of  Sargeoas  (1867^  !>•] 

BDTOHER,  BIJMlrtn)  {1767-18M),ttai- 
tazian  minister,  was  bom  on  28  April  1757, 
at  Oolehester.  He  was  descended  from  John 
Bntdier,  vicar  of  Peering,  Essex,  about  1667. 
"nis  only  son  of  an  ttnsuccessAil  builder,  he 
had  early  to  rtmggle  for  a  living.  Hisjri- 
Baiy  education  was  given  him  by  Dr.  Tti»- 


mas  Stanton,  presbyterian  ministar  at  CkA' 
Chester.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  gave 
sign  of  precocious  talent  iii  an  heroic  poem, 
the  'Brutais,'  illustrated  vrith  pen-and-ink 
^avruigs  (not  minted).  He  was  soon  ap- 
prentioed  to  a  London  Itaendraper,  and  at 
this  early  age  wrote  for  periodieals,  sending 
tbe  preAts  to  his  paronts  and  sister.  Snbs»> 
qutaitly  the  fbinily  inketlted  the  snail  eetate 
of  thea  anoestor  above  meBtioaed.  Butcher 
attended  the  ■ainistry  ai  Hugb  Worthing** 
ton,  the  eloqvent  Arian  of  Salters'  Hall,  who 
pepared  him  for  the  ministryi  He  entered 
Baveilttv  academy,  under  Thomas  Bslsham, 
in  1788,  having  previously  reosived  some  claS« 
acal  training  fiW  Richard  Wrigbt,  pnab^- 
terian  luiiiister  at  Atherst^.  He  had  been 
taught  the  aasetnbly  V  oatadusm,  but  he  says 
he  never  gav6  crklenoe  to  the  trinitarisn 
doctrine,  and  hk  studies  confirmed  him  in 
Arian  views.  His  first  settlement  was  at 
Slowerby,  near  Halt£kx,  but  he  soon  removed 
to  London,  where  Worthington  gOt  him 
temporaiy  engi^ements  at  MonkweU  Street 
and  Carter  Luie.  He  was  ordained  19  March 
1780  as  sacceisor  to  Tliomas  Pope  at  Leather 
Lane,  Holbom.  In  this  onCnatiOn  Bd- 
sham^  who  was  still  reputed  Orthodox,  was 
assocMted,  for  the  first  time,  with  Lindsey, 
the  Only  humsnitaiian  minister  ia  I/ondon, 
sad  five  Arian  ministers.  While  at  Leather 
Lane  Butcher  took  part  with  others  'm  tha 
Wednesday  evening  kcture  estaMished  by 
Worthington  (after  1783)  at  Saltans'  Hall. 
His  feeblmesB  of  voice  pwduded  him  freas 
flopularil^,  and  oompeUsd  his  rstiransnt 
ham.  active  duty  in  1797.  Butcher's  hmfp 
recovered  tons,  and  in  1798  he  became  ■»- 
nister  at  Sic^uth.  Here  hs  tematMd 
tfll  1820^  building  a  house  on  a  piece  of 
ground  presented  to  him  by  a  member  of  a 
wealthy  Jewish  fbmily,  who  attouded  his 
services.  Belinquishing  all  belief  in  a  {>ro> 
pitiatorv  atonemoit,  Qs  views  gRudualfy 
passed  from  the  Arian  to  the  humanitarian 
form  (tf  unitarianiam.  A  paralytic  stroke 
weakened  the  later  years  of  hit  ministry, 
but  did  not  prevent  him  from  preaching. 
Eariy  in  1821  he  went  to  reside  with  his  sou 
at  Bristol,  and  removed  thmce  in  November 
to  Bath.  A  fall,  which  dislocated  his  hip, 
confined  him  to  bed.  He  died  on  Sunday 
(his  own  wish),  14  April  1822,  and  was 
buried  at  Lyncomb  Vale,  near  Bath.  A 
tablet  to  his  memory  was  placed  in  the  Old 
Meeting  House,  8i(Unouth.  One  who  knew 
him  describes  him  as  '  a  most  lovable  man  in 
sUrespeots.'  He  married,  6  July  1780,  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  daughter  of  John  Lawrence,  a 
Shropshire  landowner,  attd  widow  of  Samuel 
LoW^  i  she  died  at  Bath  26  Nov.  183L    By 
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her  he  had  one  mm,  Eclmrind,  a  ohuidiiBaB 
and  a  tory,  and  aldennan  of  Bristol  1888-60, 
and  a  daughter,  Emma.  Batcher  ia  known 
amoBff  topographers  hy  hia  account  of  Sid- 
motttn,  and  among  poets  by  a  few  hymns 
of  merit.  Hia  hymn  'From  north  and  south ' 
won  the  commendation  of  Mrs.  Barbauld. 
He  publiahed:  1.  'Seimmu,  to  whidi  ar« 
autgoined  suitable  Hymns,'  1798,  8to  fthe 
hymns  are  original;  the  second  edition, 
1806,  8vo,  has  titla  '  Sermons  for  die 
use  of  Families,'  contains  twenty-two  ser- 
mons and  no  hymns).  S.  'Moral  Tales,' 
1801,  12mo.  8.  'The  Substance  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  methodised,'  1801, 4to,  2nd 
ed.  1818, 4to  (intended  as  a  sort  of  family 
Bible;  Butcher  assisted  Worthin([ton  and 
others  in  its  preparation,  and  contributed  a 
hymn  to  each  lesson).  4  'An  Excursion 
fSrem  Sidmonth  to  Chester  in  the  Summer  of 
1808,'  2  vols.  1806, 12mo.  6.  '  A  Picture  of 
Sidmouth ; '  the  fourth  edition,  Exeter  [1630], 
12mo,  has  title  '  A  new  Qoide,  descriptive  of 
the  Beauties  of  Sidmouth.'  6.  '  Sermons  for 
the  use  of  Families,'  toL  iL  1806,  8vo. 
7.  'Unitarian  Claims  described  and  vindi- 
cated,' 1809, 13mo  (sermon  on  2  Cor.  x.  7,  at 
Bridgwat«%  WeduMday,  6  July,  befeie  the 
Western  Unitarian  Society,  of  biographical 
interest  as  giving  the  process  by  which  he 
nached  his  latest  views).  8.  '  Sermons  for 
the  use  of  Families,' voL  iii.  1819, 8vo  (twenty- 
eight  sermons  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Frees ; 
the  prefaoe,  1  Mav,  reproduces  the  autobicgra- 
phi«MtI  details  of  No.  7).  9.  '  Prayers  for  the 
use  of  Families  and  Individuals,'  1822,  8vo 
(one  for  each  sermon  in  his  three  volvunee,  and 
some  for  special  occasions) ;  and  single  ser- 
mons. Posthumous  were  10.  'Discourses 
on  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  Bath 
and  London,  1826,  12mo  (twenty-one  ser- 
mons edited  by  his  widow ;  the  preface  says 
he  had  selected  the  materials  for  another 
▼olumeV  II.  '  A  Poetical  Version  of  the 
Ghronoi<wical  History  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land,' 1827, 12mo.  Besides  these.  Butcher 
contributed  to  the  '  Protestant  Dissenters' 
Magajdne,'  1794-9  (see  especially  voL  L  pp. 
120,  204,  246,  830,  373,  417, 460,  for  poetical 
pieces),  and  edited  the  later  volumes. 

[Eraas,  in  Monthly  Repos.  1822,  p.  SOS  8«q. 
(revised  in  Christian  Moderator,  1827,  p.  347 
s«q.);  Monthly  Repos.  1821,  p.  845  ;  1822,  pp. 
28<,  832,  471 ;  1832,  p.  70 ;  Belsham's  Mem.  of 
IJndsey,  1812,  p.  292  ;  March's  Hist,  of  Fresb. 
and  Oen.  Bapt  Churches  in  W.  of  Sng.  183S, 
p.  349  seq. ;  lAwrence's  Descendants  of  Philip 
Henry,  1844,  p.  21  seq. ;  Miller's  Oar  Hymns, 
1866,  p.  26fi  seq.;  Spean*!  Iteeoid  of  Unit. 
Woithfe*  (IR77),  p.  211;  private  information.] 

A.  O. 


BUTCHER,  EICHARD  (1688-1665?), 
antiquary,  was  a  native  of  Stamfiwd,  and  be> 
came  town  clei^  of  that  borou^  He  com- 
piled 'The  Survey  and  Antiquitie  of  the 
Towns  of  Stamfoitle,  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
colne,'  Lond.  1646, 4tOj  reprinted  Lond.  1717, 
8vo,  and  also  with  additions  by  Francis  Peck, 
at  the  end  of  his  'Academia  tertia  Angli- 
cana;  or  the  Antiquarian  A  nnalsof  Stanford,' 
Lond.  1727,  foL  A  manuscript  by  him,  in 
two  volumes,  entitled  'Antiquity  revived,' 
is  preserved  in  the  libraiy  of  St.  John's  Coi- 
lege,  Cambridge.  It  is  a  translation  from 
Camden.  Butcher's  portrait  haa  been  en- 
graved by  Clamp. 

[Ooogh's  British  Topography,  ii.  29,  623; 
Gnngar's  Biog.Hitt.  of  England  (1824),  iii.  162; 
Nichols's  Lit.  Anecd.  viiL  673 ;  Lowndes's  BiU. 
Man.  (Bohn),  362.]  T.  0. 

BUTCHER,  SAMUEL,  DJ).  (1811- 
1876),  bishop  of  Meath,  eldest  son  of  Vice- 
admiral  Samuel  Batcher,  was  bom  in  1811 
at  hia  father's  residence,  Danesfort,  near  Eil- 
lamey,  co.  Kerrv.  His  mother  was  Elisa- 
beth, daughter  ofilichard  Townaend  Herbsit, 
of  Cahirnane,  in  the  same  county.  He  ma 
educated  at  home  until  his  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  year,  when  his  &ther  removed 
to  Cork,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of 
Drs.  Hamblin  and  Porter.  In  1829  he  en- 
tered Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  won 
high  honours  in  dassics  and  mathematics, 
and  obtained  a  foundation  scholarship  for 
classics  in  1832.  He  graduated  ia  1834, 
obtained  a  fellowship  in  1837,  and  was  soon 
after  appointed  tutor  and  lecturer.  The  im- 
provement in  classical  taste  and  scholar- 
ship which  was  observable  about  this  time 
in  the  universitv  of  Dublin  has  heea  with 
justice  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  But* 
Cher's  lectures.  In  1849  the  degree  of  DJ). 
was  conferred  on  him.  In  1860  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  professorship  of  eccleaiastinl 
history,  and  two  years  later  to  the  important 
office  of  regius  professor  of  divinity,  on  which 
occasion  he  vacated  his  fellowship.  In  1864 
he  accepted  the  coUege  living  of  Ballymoney, 
CO.  Cork,  which  he  continued  to  hold  along 
with  his  professomhip  until,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Lord  Derby,  he  was  appointed 
in  August  1866  to  the  vacant  see  of  Meath, 
the  premier  bishopric  of  Ireland.  Batcher 
ably  supported  the  Irish  church  against  ex- 
ternal assailants,  and  his  wise  and  moderate 
counsels  contributed  not  a  little  to  avert 
the  dan^rs  of  disruption  which  threatened 
it  after  its  disestablishment.  He  laboured 
unsparingly  to  reorganise  the  affairs  of  the 
church  throughout  Ireland,  and  eapeciaUy 
in  his  own  diocese.  He  took  an  active  pnrt 
in  promoting  the  movement  for  securing 
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ta  endowment  for  the  dirinity  school  ill 
Ibinity  CoUe^  On  the  important  qneatioii 
of  the  revision  of  the  prayer  book  'Dr. 
Batcher  rmther  sided  with  the  revisicm  party, 
to  which  ondoabtedly  his  character,  position, 
and  learning  oontributed  very  conaideraUe 
weight'  (Dreemaa't  Jmimal,  31  July  1876). 

In  the  midst  of  these  labours,  and  while  still 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  remarkably  Tigorons 
eoostitation,  he  was  suddenly  prostrated  by  a 
•erere  attack  of  congestion  of^the  longs  and 
broDchitiB.  In  a  moment  of  deliriam  ae  vor 
flicted  on  himself  a  wound  from  which  he 
eimied  almost  immediately.  He  died  on 
29  Jnly  1876,  at  his  episcopal  residence,  Ard- 
braocan  House,  Navan.  His  public  life  was 
a  solid  and  unbroken  success,  no  less  honoor- 
sUe  to  himself  than  useful  to  the  tmirersity 
sod  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  Within 
the  pravate  drde  of  his  own  funily  he  was 
peeollarly  happy  and  fortunate.  Ue  was 
bnried  in  the  cnnrchTard  df  Ardbraccan.  He 
married,  in  1847,  Mary,  sectmd  daughter  <rf 
John  Leahy,  of  South  Hill,  Sillamey,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 
His  elder  turn.  (Samuel  Henry  Butcher),  a 
distinguished  classical  scholar,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Edinburgh,  was  ejected 
H.  F.  for  Cambridge  University  in  1906. 

His  published  works  consist  chiefly  of  oo- 
eisioniu  addresses,  sermons,  and  charges  to 
his  clergy,  and  a  treatise  (published  after  his 
dea^  on  the  '  Theory  and  Construction  of 
the  Eccleeiastical  Calendar,'  London,  1877. 
Of  his  charges  perhaps  the  one  which  ex- 
cited most  attention  was  that  of  October  1874 
n)ublin),  in  which  he  dealt  exhaustivdy  with 
Professor  Tyndall's  address  to  the  British 
Association,  delivered  in  Belfast  in  1874. 

[Cork  Examiner;  Saunden'B  Newsletter, 
8  Aug.  1866 ;  Irish  Times,  7  Aug.  1866;  Daily 
Express,  31  July  1876.]  G.  Y.  B. 

BUTE,  third  Eabl  of.  [See  Stuabi, 
JoHK,  1718-1792.] 

BtJTIiEB,  ALBAN  (1711-1778),  hajfio- 
grapher,  was  descended  from  the  ancient 
nnuly  of  the  Butlers  of  Aston-le-Walls,  in 
Ilort£amptonshire.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  funily  was  repre- 
lented  by  two  brothers,  Alban  and  Simon. 
Alban,  the  elder,  had  issue  only  one  daughter, 
who  married  Mr.  Edward  Plowden,  of  Plow- 
den,  Shropshire.  She  inherited  the  estate 
at  A«ton-Ie- Walls,  and  from  her  it  deeoended 
tothe  Plowden  fainily.  The  Appletree  estate 
devolved  to  Simon,  the  younfier  brother.  His 
son^ako  named  Simon,  married  Ann^ughter 
rf  Thomas  Birch,  of  Garseott,  Stanordshir*. 
They  had  issue  three  sons,  Charles,  Alban, 
and  James.    At  a  veiy  early  age  Alban 


Butler  was  sent  to  a  school  in  Lancashire, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  intense 
application  to  literature,  sacred  biography 
bemg,  even  then,  his  favourite  pursuit. 
When  eight  years  old  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Enghsh  college  at  Douay,  and  about  this 
time  lost  both  his  parents.  After  the  usual 
course  of  study  he  was  admitted  an  alumnus 
of  the  ooIImo,  and  appointed  professor,  first 
of  philosophy,  and  then  of  divinity.  He  was 
ordudned  priest  in  1786.  Tlie  solicitude  with 
which  he  tended  the  wounded  English 
soldiers  who  were  conveyed  as  prisoners  to 
Douay,  after  the  battle  of  Eontenoy,  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Ihike  of 
Cumberland,  who  promised  Butler  a  special 
protection  whenever  he  should  come  over  to 
England.  While  he  remained  at  Douay  his 
first  publication  made  its  appearance : '  Liters 
on  tne  EQstoiy  of  the  Popes  published  by 
Mr.ArchibaldBower'rq.v.]  In  1746-4  he 
aooompanied  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the 
Hon.  Jamaa  Talbot  and  Thomas  Talbot  on 
their  travels  through  France  and  Italy.  He 
wrote  a  full  account  of  the  tour,  which  was 
pnUished  at  Edinburgh  in  1808  by  his 
nephew,  Oharlea  Butler.  On  his  return  from 
his  travels  he  was  sent  to  the  English  mis- 
sion. He  had  long  been  engaged  in  com- 
posing tibe  'Lives  of  tlie  wtints,'  and  he 
naturally  wished  to  be  stationed  in  London 
for  ita  literary  resources ;  but  the  vicar  apo- 
BtoUo  of  the  midland  district  claimed  him  as 
belonging  to  that  district,  and  appointed  him 
to  a  mission  in  Sta£fbrdshire.  Thence  he  re- 
moved to  Warkworth,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Francis 
Eyre,  and  next  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  Eaward,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  chuged 
withsnperintendingthe  education  of  Edward, 
the  duke's  nephew,  and  presumptive  heir  to 
the  title.  His  first  reeidenoet  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  ntuation,  was  at  Norwich,  m 
a  house  generally  called  the  Duke's  palace. 
Thidier  some  large  boxes  of  books  belonging 
to  him  were  directed,  but  by  mistake  were 
sent  to  the  bishop's  palace.  The  bishop 
opened  them,  and,  finding  that  they  contained 
catholic  books,  refused  to  deliver  them.  In 
this  difficulty  Butler  appealed  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  immediately  wrote  to  the 
luahop,  and  tiie  books  were  sent  to  the  owner. 
Butler  accompanied  his  pupil,  Mr.  Edward 
Howard,  to  Fans,  where  that  young  noble- 
man, who  was  the  Marcellus  oi  the  English 
catholics,  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and  died  a 
few  days  afterwards.  "During  his  residence 
in  the  French  capital  he  completed  his '  Lives 
of  the  Saints,'  a  monument  of  erudition  on 
which  he  had  been  engaged  for  thirty  yean. 
The  work  was  publiwed  anonymously  in 
London,  the  full  title  being  '  l!he  Lives  of 
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the  F»than,  Martvn,  and  other  principal 
Saimts ;  compiled  non  originai  monumettta 
and  otiier  authentick  leooKhi;  iUtutrated 
with  the  remarks  of  jadiciouatnodemcritieks 
and  historians.'  The  original  edition,  beuing 
tha  imprint  of  London,  but  without  thit 
printer's  name,  appeared  in  four  bulky  OotCVO 
volumes,  the  first  two  in  1766;  thetiiird, 
consisting  of  two  parts,  in  1767  and  1768 ; 
and  the  fourth  in  1769.  The  notes  -wen 
omitted  from  this  edition  on  the  si^gMtion 
of  Bishop  Ohalloner.  The  sedond  edition 
was  undertaken  after  Butler's  death  by  Dr. 
Oaipenter,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  pub- 
lished in  that  oitT  in  12  vols.  8vo,  177»-80. 
It  contains  all  uie  notes  omitted  from  the 
prerioos  edition,  and  oth»  matter  prepared 
by  the  author.  The  third  edition,  also  ia 
12  vols.,  appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1798- 
1800.  Other  editions  were  published  at  LoB- 
don,  13  vols.,  1812 ;  and  at  Dublin,  3  toIs., 
1888-6,  8vo.  Dr.  Husenfaeth's  edition  was 
begun  in  1867.  A  '&ee'  tranriation  into 
f^nch,  bv  the  Abbi  Gbdeacard,  and  Marie 
ViUafiranaha,  in  13  vols.  8to,  was  published 
in  1768  and  suhieqaent  yean ;  a  new  edition, 
in  10  Tols.,  appeared  at  BesiA^on  ki  1848. 
The  woib  has  been  translated  into  Italian  by 
Q.  BnmatL 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  wu 
chosen  president  of  the  Engluh  cc41ege  at 
Saint-Omer.  This  office  he  continued  to  hold 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was 
also  appmnted  TioaMmaral  to  the  bishops  of 
Arras,  Saint-Omer,  Yfreit,  and  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer.  He  died  at  Saint-Omer  on  16  May  177S. 

He  prqected  many  works  besides  the 
'lives  of  the  Saints.'  His  <  Life  of  Mary  of 
tlie  Gross,'  a  nan  in  the  English  convent  at 
Po<v  Clares  at  Rouen,  appMred  in  his  lifb- 
time;  but  liis  treatise  on  the  'Moveable 
Feasts  and  Fasts,  and  other  Annual  Obser> 
vancea  of  the  Catholic  Ohuroh,'  was  left  in- 
oinnpiete,  and  was  published  siter  his  death 
by  Bishop  OliaUoner  in  1774  He  made  large 
coUactioiu  for  lives  of  Bishop  Fisher  and 
Sir  Thomas  More:  uid  he  began  a  treatise 
to  explain  the  evidenoe  and  truths  of  natural 
imd  revealed  religion,  being  dissatiafied  with 
what  Bergier  had  pnblishedon  those  subjects. 
He  composed  many  sermons  And  an  immense 
number  of  pious  discourses.  From  what  re- 
mained of  the  latter  the  'Meditatimis  and 
Discourses  on  the  sublime  Truths  and  impor- 
tant Duties  of  Christianity,'  published  by  his 
ne^ew  Charles  Butler  (1760-1832)  fq.  v.] 
(8v«»U.,LoBdon,1791-S),werecollectea.  He 
was  also  the  author  of '  The  Life  of  Sir  Tobie 
Matthews,'  puUished  at  London  in  1795  by 
bis  nephew,  who  also  edited  his  uncle's  '  Tra- 
rds  tnrongh  France  and  Italy,  and  part  of 


▲oBtrian,  Fyetteh,  and  Dntdi  Netherlands, 
daring  th«  yean  1746  luld  1746 '  (Edinbttrgh, 

1808). 

BiB  poitrait  has  been  engraved  by  F^den. 

nifb  of  his  nephew,  Charles  Butler  (Edin. 
1800,  irith  portrait);  Oatholioon,  iv.  184;  Ca- 
tholie  Magasme  and  Rsriew  (Birmingham,  1 882), 
ii.4fil ;  Bdfaibugh  OaUioUe  Magazine  (1883-3), 
i.  IM ;  Notts  and  Qaeriet  (lit  series),  viii.  887. 
iz.  ISO,  (2nd  series)  ix.  603,  z.  79,  (8td  saries) 
vi.  638,  (<th  secies)  ri.  409,  vii.  86 ;  Erans's 
Cat.  of  Engraved  Portrait^  iL  66 ;  Th«  Traa 
State  of  the  Case  of  John  Batlat,BJ).,  a  maiatet 
of  the  Tme  Church  of  £iiglaod ;  in  asstres  to 
the  Libel  of  Mftrtha,  his  sometimes  wife  (Lond. 
1697)  ;  Lowndes's  BibL  Man.  (Bohn),  832;  Cat. 
of  Printed  Books  m  Brit  Mas.]  T.  O. 

BUTLEB,  CHARLES  (<*.  1647),  0ulolo- 
gist  and  author  of  'The  Feminine  M!onarchie,* 
was  bom  at  one  of  the  Wycomhes  ('  Qrest 
Wycomb,  I  suppose,'  says  Wood)  in  Buckinff- 
hamshlfe.  He  entered  Magdslen  Hall, Otfora, 
in  1679,  and  afterwards  became  alnble-clerk 
at  Magdalen  College,  where  he  took  the  dMmo 
of  B.A.  on  6  Feb.  1688-4,  and  proceeded  M .A. 
on  28  June  1687.  On  leaving  t^e  university 
be  received  the  mastership  or  the  fiiee  school 
in  Basingstoke,  Hampshire,  wliich  appoint- 
ment, together  with  the  cure  of  a  small 
chur^  named  Skewres,  he  held  for  seven 
years.  Afterwards  he  was  advanced  to  the 
poof  vioarage  of  Laurence- Wott<Mi  (three 
nules  from  Basingstoke),  where  he  contmaed 
to  officiate  for  forty-eight  years.  He  died  on 
29  March  1647,  and  was  buried  in  the  dian- 
eel  of  Lauienoft-Wotton  church. 

Butler  is  the  autiior  of  'The  Feminine 
Monarchie,  or  a  Treatise  concerning  Beea 
and  the  due  ordering  of  Bees,'  1809, 8vo.  Ptw 
fixed  to  tjte  treatise  are  some  commendatory 
verses  by  Warner,  South,  and  H.  Crosby ;  the 
preface  to  the  reader  is  dated  from  "Wotton, 
11  July  1609.  A  second  edition,  with  com- 
mendatory verses  by  Wither,  and  a  frontis- 
piece, appeared  in  1623.  The  third  edition 
(1634)  IS  printed  in  phonetic  spelling,  under 
the  title  of  '  The  Feminin'  Monarch?,  or  the 
Histori  of  Bees.'  A  Latin  translation  I7 
iUchard  RicAardson,  of  Emmanuel  College, 
was  puUished  in  1678.  The  most  curious  part 
of  this  entertaining  book  is  the  bees'  song,  a 
stave  of  musical  notes,  arranged  in  triple 
time,  to  represent  the  humming  of  bees  at 
swarming.  Butler  had  previously  written  a 
Latin  treatise  on  rhetoric, '  RhetorictB  liibri 
Duo.  Quorum  Prior  de  Tropis  ft  Figoris,  Pos- 
terior de  Tooe  &  Oestu  prtecipit.'4to,  which 
is  not  known  to  have  been  puWahed  before 
1639,  although  the  dedicatory  epistle  to  Lord 
Keeper  Eeerton  is  dntpd  from  Basingstoke 
'  6  Idus  Martii  1600.'    In  1626  Butler  pub' 
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Med  a  treatise  displaying  eoanderable  learn- 
ing on  affisi^  aa  a  Dar  to  marriage.  The  title 
of  the  work  w^Tvyyirna.  De  i^pinquitate 
Matrimonimn  impeidiente  Kegula,  quaa  nna 
omnes  qasetionla  hujus  difficflltatea  facile 
npediat,'  Oxford,  4to.  Li  16SS  appeared 
'"Ab  English  Grammar,  or  the  Institution 
of  Letters,  Syllables,  and  Words  in  the  Eng- 
lish Tongue.  Wheiennto  is  annexed  an  index 
of  words  like  and  unlike,'  Oxford,  4to ;  2nd  ed. 
1634,  Oxford,  4ta  The  author  dwdls  upon 
tbe  capricionsnesa  of  English  orthography 
('  neither  our  new  writers  agreeing  with  the 
Md,  nor  either  new  nor  old  among  them- 
selres  *),  and  proposes  the  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem whereby  men  should  '  write  altogether 
ueording  to  the  sound  now  grenerauy  re- 
cored.'  Butler's  last  work  was  '  The  Frin- 
cipleeof  Musik  in  Singing  and  Setting.  "With 
&  two-fold  vse  thereof  Ecclesiasticall  and 
CStU,'  London,  1636, 4to,  dedicated  to  Prince 
Giarles.  Hawkins  commends  this  treatise  as 
learned  and  valuable. 

[Wood's  Athenae  (ed.  Bliss),  iii.  209-10,  Fasti, 
L  hi,  340;  Hist,  of  Hampshire  by  Woodward, 
WHfis,  aad  Lcckhart,  iii.  280-2 ;  Fuller's  Wor- 
thits;  Hawkioa'a  History  of  Uusic,  ed.  1858, 
pi  474.]  A.  H.  B. 

BUTLER,  CHARLES  (1760-1888),  oa^ 
tliolic  and  legal  writer,  was  the  son  of  James 
Butler,  brother  of  the  Bev.  Alban  Butler 
[q.  y.],  author  of  the  '  Lives  of  the  Saints,' 
and  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Butlers  of  Aston-le-WaUs,  North- 
amptonshire. James  Butler  settled  in  Lon- 
don and  carried 'on  the  business  of  a  linen- 
dtvper  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Ball  in 
MMalL  There  Charles  Butler  was  bom 
on  14  Aug.  1760.  In  his  sixth  year  he  was 
Knt  to  a  catholic  school  at  Hammersmith 
kept  by  a  Mr.  Plunkett  He  remained  there 
tuee  years,  and  was  then  sent  to  Esquerchin, 
*  school  dependent  on  the  English  college 
at  Donay,  to  iriiieh  college,  after  three  years, 
b  was  removed.  He  continued  his  studies 
to  the  end  of  rhetoria  About  1766  he  re- 
tained to  England,  and  in  1769  began  the 
study  of  the  law  under  Mr.  Maire,  a  catho- 
lic ccmveyancer.  On  the  decease  of  that 
raitlemaii  he  was  plaoed  under  the  care  of 
mi.  Bnane,  a  catholic  conveyancer  of  much 
neater  eminence.  Here  he  formed  a  close 
mmdahipwith  John  Scott,  afterwards  Lord 
Qdon,  who,  after  attaining  to  legal  emi- 
asDce,  did  not  forget  hie  old  feUow-etndent. 
la  1776  Butler  set  up  in  business  for  him- 
mUj  and  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn.    At  thia 

Cod  a  catholic  could  not  be  called  to  the 
nor  hold  any  official  position.    In  these 
aieoaiataiioee  Butler  commenced  practice 

vol  HI 


under  the  bar  as  a  conveyancer,  which  de- 
partment of  the  profesnon  was  then  be- 
coming particularly  celebrated,  and  counted 
among  its  memben  Feame,  Booth,  Duane, 
Shadwell,  and  others  nearly  as  famous.  For 
many  yean  he  was  in  the  fail  swing  of  prac- 
tice, and  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  profession 
aa  a  landed  property  lawyer  and  a  oonvey- 
ancer  until  nis  seventy-fifth  year,  when  he 
experienced  a  decay  in  his  sight,  and  his 
business  considerably  declined.  He  had  nu- 
merouB  pupils,  and  he  took  delight  in  making 
the  fortunes  oif  aU  theyoung  barristers  who 
studied  under  him,  WhUe  he  was  drawing 
deeds,  writing  opinions,  and  delivering  dicta 
to  his  pupils,  he  was  editing  'Coke  upon 
Littleton,'m  conjunction  with  Mr.  BEargrave, 
or  oompoong  some  literary  work.  He  would 
steal  m)m  his  home,  even  in  midwinter,  at 
four  in  the  morning,  taking  his  lantern,  light- 
ing the  fire  in  his  chamber,  and  setting  aog- 
gMly  to  work  till  breakfast-time.  The  whole 
of  the  day  afterwards  was  given  to  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  business. 

ui  the  Slst  George  HI,  c.  82,  an  act  passed 
for  the  relief  of  the  catholics,  a  clause  was 
inserted  (J  6^,  as  it  was  understood  by  the 
instrumentalijty  of  Lord  Eldon,  then  solicitor- 
general,  for  disusing  with  the  necessity  of 
a  barrister  takmg  the  oath  of  supremacy  or 
the  declaration  against  transubstantiation. 
Soon  after  the  passing  of  this  statute  Butler 
availed  himself  of  its  provisions,  and  in  1791 
he  was  called  to  the  oar,  being  the  first  ca- 
tholic banister  since  the  revolution  of  1688. 
He  took  this  degree  rather  for  the  sake  of 
the  rank  than  with  any  intention  of  going 
into  court,  and  he  never  argued  any  case  at 
the  bar,  except  the  celebrated  one  of '  Ohol- 
mondeley  v.  Clinton '  before  Sir  Thomas  Plu- 
mer  and  the  House  of  Lords.  His  argument 
is  printed  at  great  length  in  the  reports  of 
Merivale  and  of  Jacob  and  Walker.  In  1831 
the  lord  chancellor  (Brougham^  informed 
him  that,  if  he  chose  to  accept  a  siUc  gown,  he 
was  desirous  of  giving  it  to  him,  and  he  was 
accordingly  called  witnin  the  bar  and  made 
a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  took  the 
honour,  however,  without  any  view  to  prao* 
tice,  and  he  never  appeared  in  court  except 
on  the  day  on  which  he  received  his  rank, 
when  the  lord  chancellor  departed  from  the 
common  rule  and  complimented  him  on  his 
advancement.  This  honour  was  thrown  open 
to  him  by  the  catholic  relief  act 

Bntlw  acted  aa  secretary  to  the  committees 
fbrmed  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  the 
penal  laws.  The  first  of  these  committees 
was  appointed  in  1783  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  English  cathoHes.  It  consisted  of 
five  mambm,  all  laymen ;  it  was  to  continue 
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for  fire  yean,  and  its  object  wm  to  nomoto  | 
and  attend  to  the  affiurs  of  the  catholic  body  . 
in  England.    Dr.  (afterwards  bishop)  Milner, ' 
who  was  Butler's  constant  and  imcompro-  | 
mising  antagonist,  writing  in  1820,  says  that  ' 
'  here  probM)ly  begins  that  sfstem  of  lay  , 
interference  in  the  ecdesiastioal  affairs  of  1 
English  catholics  which  ....  has  perpeta-  | 
ated  disorder,  divisions,  and  irrdigicm  among 
too  manyof  them  for  nearly  the  last  forty 
years.'     jDhe  only  measure  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  committee  was  an  abor- 
tive scheme  fcnr  the  establishment  of  a  regu- 
lar hiecarchy  by  the  appointment  of  bishops 
in  ordinary  instead  of  vicars  apostolio.    This 
first  committee  was  succeeded  by  another, 
formed  in  1787,  consisting  of  ten  lay  mem-  1 
hers,  to  whom  were  added,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, three  ecclesiastics.    In  1788  the  00m- 
mittee  resolved  that  Butler,  their  secretary, 
should  prepare  a  bUl  for  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  against  die  catholics.    This  was  accom- 
panied by  a  declaration  of  catholic  princi- 
ples, known  as  the  'Protestation,'  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  vicaiB-apoctolie,  and 
eventually,  but  very  reluctantly,  signed  bv 
them,    tiie  committee  soon  framed  an  oath 
containing  a  new  profeseian  of  &ith,  in  which 
they  adopted  the  extraordinary  name  of  Pro-  , 
testing  Catiiolie  Dissenters.    The  oath  was 
formaUy  condemned  by  the  unanimoas  decir 
sion  of  the  four  vicars-apostoHc  (October 
1789),  but  in  spite  of  this  Butler  wrote  an 
'  Appeal '  addressed  to  the  catholics  of  Eng- 
land, in  defence  of  the  '  protestation '  and 
'  oath,'  which  appeal  was  signed  by  two  cle- 
rical and  five  lay  members  of  the  committee, 
who  also  signed  a  long  letter  to  the  vicars- 
apostolie.  remcostrating  against  their  ceur 
sure.    These  papers  form  the  contents  of  the  \ 
first  of  the  uiree  famous  'blue  books,'  so 
called  from  their  being  stitched  up  in  blue, 
or  rather  purple  covers.    Two  of  the  vicars- 
apostolic  died  soon  after  the  condemnation 
of  the  oath,  and  these  deaths  led  to  active 
intrigues  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
procure  the  ^pointmmt  of  two  successors 
who  might  &your  their  views.    Varions  pub- 
lications appeared,  the  object  of  whioh  was 
to  persuade  the  clergy  and  laity  that  they 
had  a  right  to  choose  their  own  Dishops  and 
to  procure  their  consecration  by  any  bishop 
wi&out  lefaience  to  the  pope.    This  scheme 
fell  through,  aod  two  new  vicars-^poatolio 
having  been  appointed  by  the  holy  see,  they 
joined  with  Dr.  Walmesley,  the  vicai^^po- 
stolic  of  the  western  district,  in  an  encycli- 
cal letter,  condemning  the  proposed  oath 
and  disapproving  the  i^pellation  of  parotest- 
ing  cathonc  dissenters.    Instead  of  submit- 
ting, however,  the  committee  published  a 


'  protest,'  dxwwn.  up  by  Butler,  agMast  the 
eacydioBl,  and  presaed  forward  the  bill  oanr 
tainiai  the  oonaemned  oath.  At  this  june- 
tuia  Dr.  Milner  was  ^pointed  by  the  two 
new  vioars-apostolie  to  act  as  tiieir  agent, 
and  he  ezrarted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  tit- 
cumvent  the  designs  of  the  committee.  Bis 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  Soon 
after  the  bill  was  introduced  the  ministry 
obliged  the  committee  to  drop  their  new  ap- 
pellation, and  they  resumed  thur  proper 
name  of  B<»nanoauiDliee.  Hie  oondemnsd 
oath  was  discarded  by  parliament,  and  the 
Irish  oath  ot  1778  was  substituted  foe  it,  as 
the  bidiopB  had  petitioned. 

After  the  passing  of  the  tnll  on  7  June 
1791  the  services  of  the  committee  wera  bo 
longer  required,  bat  the  members  detenniii«d 
to  preserve  its  principlM  and  ^[nnt  in  another 
association.  Accordingly  the  Ois-AlpineCIab 
was  established  (13  April  1793),  its  avowed 
object  being  '  to  resist  any  ecclesiastical  in- 
terference which  may  militate  against  the 
freedom  of  Knglish  catholics.'  Eventually 
a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  thie 
members  (tf  the  dub  and  the  vicace-^oostolio, 
by  means  of  what  was  called  at  tne  time 
'  the  mediation,'  and  the  catholic  board  was 
founded  in  1808.  At  a  later  period  Butler 
was  tbKingly  in  fkvour  of  giving  the  govaxn- 
ment  a  veto  on  the  appointment  of  catholic 
lushops,  and  this  led  mm  into  another  fierce 
conflict  with  Milner,  who  again  achieved  a 
triumph.  Butler  was,  in  fact,  an  ultrarGalli- 
om  in  regard  to  his  religious  views,  while 
his  political  opinians  ccmicided  with  those  of 
his  distinguished  friend,  Gharles  James  Fox, 
and  his  sympathy  was  with  the  French  revo- 
lution in  its  civil,  though  not  initsreligioiis, 
aspect.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  life  be  re- 
tracted some  of  the  opinions  contained  in  hia 
writings,  and.  to  quote  the  words  of  a  per- 
Bootl  mead  01  his, '  he  then  became  a  Chlhcaa 
within  the  limits  of  orthodoxy.'  He  died  at 
his  house  in  Great  Ormond  street,  London, 
on  2  June  1832,  aged  8S.  He  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Eyirton,  of  East  Hen- 
dre^  in  Betlmhire,  and  left  two  sarriving 
daughters.  The  elder,  Mary,  married  Lieat.- 
ookmel  Oharles  Stonor,  and  Thereeia,  the 
younger,  became  the  wite  of  Andrew  Lynch, 
of  Lyndi  Oastle,  in  the  town  of  Glalway. 
His  portrait  has  been  engraved  by  Sievier 
from  a  painting  by  Barry. 

As  a  lawyer  he  will  be  remembered  chiefly 
Ok  acoountof  his  having  continued  and  com- 
pleted Hargiave's  edition  of '  Ooke  upon  Lit- 
tleton.' In  1786  Haigrave  relinqaished  his 
part  of  this  arduotu  undertaking,  having  an- 
notated to  folio  190,  being  nearly  one  half 
of  die  work,  whioh  consists  at  806  fidios. 
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The  other  half  ma  undertaken  bj  Butler, 
■nd  published  in  1787.  The  merits  of  this 
edition  at  Lord  Cdie's  first  mstitvte  have 
been  proved  by  numerous  reprints,  and  But- 
Ws  notes  harre  been  uniTergallj  consideied 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work.  In  1809 
be  brought  out  the  sixth  edition  of  Feame's 
'Essay  on  Continent  Remainders.' 

His '  Philohwicaland  Biographical  Works,' 
published  in  6  vols,  in  1817,  comprise :  In 
ToL  L  '  Hone  Biblicse,'  being  a  connected 
aenea  of  notes  on  the  text  and  literary  his- 
tocT  of  the  bibles  or  saored  books  of  the  Jews 
and  christians ;  and  on  the  bibles  or  books 
accounted  sacred  by  the  Mahometans,  Hin- 
dus, Parsees,  Chinese,  and  Scandinavians. 
Ihia  work,  published  first  in  1797,  has  been 
tnuislated  into  French.  In  vol.  ii., '  History 
of  theOeogiaphicaland  Political  Revolutions 
of  the  £!nmire  of  Qermany,'  originally  pub- 
lished in  1806.  '  HoTffi  Juridicffi  Subsecivee,' 
n  notes  on  the  Grecian,  Roman,  Feudal,  and 
Canon  Law,  published  first  in  1804.  InvoL 
iiL, '  Lives  of  Finelon,  Bossuet,  Boudon,  De 
Banoj,  Kempis,  and  Alban  Butler.  In  vol. 
iv., '  AJi  Historical  and  Literary  Account  of 
the  Formularies,  Confessions  of  Faith,  or 
Symbolic  Books  of  the  Roman  Catholic. 
Gfreek,  and  principal  Protestant  Churches, 
published  originally  in  1816;  and  various 
essa^.  In  voL  v., '  Historical  Memoirs  of 
the  Church  of  France.' 

Among  his  works  not  included  in  the  above 
cdQection  are:  1.  '  Biographical  Account  of 
the  Chancellor  radpital  and  of  the  Chancel- 
kr  d'Affuessean,  with  a  short  historical  no- 
tice of^e  Mississippi  scheme,'  1814.  2. '  His- 
torical Memoirs  oi  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Scottish  Catholics  since  the  Reformation; 
with  a  succinct  account  of  the  principal  events 
in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  country 
antecedent  to  that  period,  and  in  the  histories 
«f  the  established  church  and  the  dissenting 
eoiigre^tions,'4vols.,  London,  1819-21,  8to; 
Srd  edit.,  considerably  augmented,  4  vols., 
London,  1822, 8vo.  This  book  contains  much 
osefol  information,  but  Butler's  statements 
thonld  be  received  with  caution.  Some  of 
Uiem  are  corrected  in  Bishop  Milner's  '  Sup- 
planvitary  Memoirs  of  English  Catholics,' 
1^.  8.  *  Continuation  of  the  Bev.  Alban 
^tier's  Ldvee  of  the  Saints  to  the  Present 
Ihae^  with  some  biographical  accounts  of 
the  Holy  Family,  Pope  Pius  VI,  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  Bartholomew 
it  Martyribus,  and  St.  Vincent  of  Paul ;  with 
a  republication  of  his  historical  memoirs  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  182S.  4  '  Reminis- 
•eaoes,'  4th  ed.,  2  vols..  1824.  6.  '  The 
Book  ol  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,'  in  a 
teriea  of  letters  addressed  to  Robert  Soathey, 


Eeq^  on  Us  'Book  of  the  Chuioy  1^35. 
SouUiey's  rejdnder  was  entitled  '  Vindicin 
EocleaiseAiwlioans,'  1826,  and  Dr.  Hullpotts, 
afterwards  bish<m  of  Exeter,  answered  tha 
theological  partot  Butler's  book.  Altogether 
ten  replies  arateared  on  the  protestant  side ; 
another  r^y  was  composed  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Qamett,  but  this  still  remains  in 
manuscript.  To  these  Butler  rejoined  iu  the 
two  following  publications:  6.  <A  Letter 
to  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  Blomfield,  bishop  of 
Chester,  m  vindication  of  a  passage  in  the 
Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  censured 
in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Author,  by  his 
lordship,'  1826.  7.  <  Vindication  of  the  Book 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,'  18:^6.  After 
the  appeuance  of  the  '  Vindication,'  six  ad- 
ditional replies  were  published  by  the  writers 
on  the  protestant  side  of  the  ouestian,  in  re- 
ference to  which  Butler  added  an  Appendix 
to  his  '  Vindication.'  6.  '  The  Life  d  Eias- 
mu^  with  Historical  Remarks  on  the  state 
of  Literature  between  the  tenth  and  six- 
teenth Centuries,'  1826.  9.  'The  Life  of 
Hugo  Qrotius,  with  brief  Minutes  of  the 
Civu,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History  of 
the  Netherlands.' 1826.  10.  'Memoir  of  the 
Life  of  Henry  Inrancis  d'Aguesseau,  with  an 
account  of  the  Roman  and  Canon  Law,'  1630. 
I^  letter-books,  containing  transcripts  of 
his  correepondenee  betw<>en  1808  and  1818, 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Addit. 
MSS.  26127-26129).  These  valuable  vo- 
lumes were  presented  to  the  museum  by  Mr. 
William  Healop,  who  rescued  them  from  de- 
struction as  waste  paper. 

[Bev.  W.  J.  Amhent  oo  the  Jubilee  of  Bmaa- 
cipatioD  in  Catholie  Progress,  1879-81;  C.  But- 
I  ler's  BeminiscenoM,  and  his  Memoirs  of  E^lish 
I  CatholicH ;  Catholic  Magnzine  and  Review  (BLr- 
mingham,  1831-4),  i.  671,  ii.  262.  448,  451,  t. 
206;  Chthnlicon.iv.  184;  Dibdin's  Liternry  Re- 
miniscences, i.  129 ;  Edinburgh  Catholic  Maga- 
zinp  (1832-8),  i.  101,  ■««;  Evans's  CaU  of  En 
graved  Portraits,  ii.  68 ;  Gent.  Mag.,  N.8.,  cii. 
(ii.),  269,  661 ;  Oeorgiao  Era,  iii.  668 ;  Prefnces 
to  Hargrave  and  Butler's  edition  of  Coke  npon 
Littleton;  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Srd  Rep.  267; 
Home  and  Foreign  Review,  ii.  688;  Hnsen- 
beth's  Lifts  of  Bishop  Milner;  Legal  Observer, 
iv.  lit;  Addit  H!^.  36127-26129,  28167  tt. 
86-87;  Martinsau's  Hist,  of  Engliwd  (18f0),  iu 
190 ;  Milner's  Supplementary  Memoirs  of  Eng- 
lish Catholics ;  Moore's  Journals  and  Uorrresp. 
iv.  261,  T.  19;  Nlchuls's  Illust.  of  Lit.  v.  616, 
618,  680,  692,  viii.  333;  Notes  and  Queries 
(2nd  series),  viii.  494;  Pamphleteer,  Noe  2,  14, 
I  43,  49;  Parr's  Life  and  Works,  viii.  606-12; 
Southej'e  Life  and  Correep.  v.  204,  207,  2J4 ; 
Tablet,  17  April,  1876,  p.  498.]  T.  O. 

BtFTLER,  EDMUND  (rf.  1661),  Mch- 
I  bishop  of  Csshel,  illegitimate  son  oi  Piers, 
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Higbth  Earl  of  Ormonde,  studied  at  Oxford, 
liocame  a  canon  regular  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
was  appointed  prior  of  the  abb^  of  that  order 
at  Atnassel  in  the  county  of  lipperaiy.  In 
1624  Butler  was  nominated  by  the  pope  to  the 
archbithoprio  of  Cashel,  with  permuaion  to 
retain  the  priory  of  Athassel.  The  consecra- 
tion of  Butler  took  place  in  1627.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  pnyy  council  in  Ireland, 
held  a  provincial  synod  at  Limerick  in  1629, 
and^  on  the  dissolution  of  reli^oiu  houses 
in  Ireland,  sanendered  the  abbey  of  Atha»- 
sel  to  the  crown. 

Butler  was  present  in  the  parliament  at 
Dublin  in  1641  which  enacted  the  statute 
oonferringthe  title  of  '  King  of  Ireland'  on 
Henry  Vul  and  his  heirs.  The  communica- 
tion addressed  to  the  king  on  this  subject, 
bearing  the  signature  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  has  been  reproduced  on  plate  Izxi 
in  the  third  part  of  '  Facsimiles  of  National 
Manuscripts  of  Ireland.'  Butler's  autograph 
and  archiepiscopal  seal  were  attached  to  tne 
' Complaint'  addressed  to  Henry  VIII  in 
1642  oj  'the  (Gentlemen,  Inheritors,  and 
Freeholders  of  the  county  of  Tipperary.' 
This  document  also  appears  in  the  same 
'Facsimiles.'  A  letter  nom  Butler  to  the 
Protector,  Somerset,  in  1648,  is  preserved 
among  the  state  papers  in  the  Pubhc  Record 
Office,  London.  In  1649-60  Butler  took  part 
at  Limerick  with  James,  Earl  of  Desmond,  and 
the  king's  commissioners,  in  the  enactment 
of  ordinances  for  the  government  of  Munster. 
Beferencee  to  Butler  and  his  proceedings 
concerning  public  afiiuis  in  the  districts  of 
Ireland  with  which  he  was  connected  occur 
in  the  English  governmental  correspondence 
of  his  time.  Butler  died  in  March  1650-1, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  Cashel, 
under  an  elaborate  marble  monument  which 
he  had  erected,  but  which  does  not  now  exist. 

[Wood's  Athens  Oxon.  (Blias),  ii.  7S7 ;  Archie- 

fiseoporum  CsssellisDsiaro  Vitte,  1636;  Ware's 
lishopa  of  Irelaod,  i.  482-3;  Hibemia  Sacra, 
1717;  State  Papen,  Ireland ;  Annals  of  the  King- 
dom of  Ireland,  1848;  Shirley's  Original  Letters, 
1861 ;  Brady's  Epiaoopal  Succession,  1876.] 

J.  T.  G. 

BXJTLER,  Sib  EDWAKD  GERAED 
(1770-1826),  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  affair 
at  Villiers-en-Couche,  entered  the  army  by 
purchasing  a  oometcy  in  the  16th  light  dra- 
goons in  1792.  He  was  at  once  sent  to  Flanders 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1793,  and  on 
24  April  1794  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  two 
companies  of  his  regiment  which  overthrew 
a  French  army  and  saved  the  life  of  the  em- 
peror. Landrecy  was  cloeely  invested  by  the 
Austrian  and  English  armies,  when  a  corps 
of  10,000  Frendunen  moved  £rom  Ciesart 


camp  to  raise  the  siege.  Their  march  was 
so  rapid  that  they  were  close  to  the  allied 
lines,  and  on  the  point  of  taking  the  emperor 
himself  prisoner  as  he  was  riding  along  the 
road  almost  unattended,  when  General  Otto 
perceived  the  danger,  and  ordered  the  only 
cavalry  he  had  atliand,  namely,  160  of  the 
16th  Ught  dragoons  and  112  Austrian  hus- 
sars, to  charge  the  French,  in  order  rather  to 
save  the  emperor  than  to  defeat  the  enemy. 
They  charged,  and  the  French  were  seized 
with  an  unaccountable  panic  and  fled,  leav- 
ing three  guns  behind  them.  For  this  gallant 
charge  the  emperor  conferred  upon  every  one 
of  the  eight  English  officers  who  were  present 
the  order  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  the  sing  of 
England,  at  the  emperor's  request,  knighted 
themall.  Butlerhadoeenpromotedlieutenant 
in  the  1 1th  light  dragoons  in  May  1794,  and  he 
was  in  1796  gasettea  major  without  purchase 
in  the  newly  raised  87th  regiment.  With  it  he 
served  in  the  West  Indies  m  1797  at  Trinidad 
and  Porto  Rico,  and  remained  in  garrison 
there  till  1802.  In  1804  he  was  promoted 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1806  the  87th  was 
ordered  to  form  part  of  the  expedition  under 
Sir  Samuel  Auchmutv  to  Monte  Video.  In 
the  attack  on  Monte  Video  Butler  espedally 
distinguished  himself,  and  also  in  White- 
locke's  attempt  on  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the 
87th  had  17  officers  and  400  men  killed  and 
wounded.  From  1807  to  1810,  while  the 
2nd  battalion,  under  Colonel  Hugh  Gk>ugh, 
was  distinguishing  itself  in  the  Peninsma, 
the  1st  battalion  of  the  87th,  under  Butler, 
garrisoned  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1810 
he  was  second  in  command  of  a  force  ordered 
firom  the  Cape  to  assist  Major-general  Aber- 
cromby  in  the  reduction  of  the  Mauritius,  but 
the  island  was  already  taken  when  the  contin- 
gent arrived.  Nevertheless,  though  he  saw 
no  more  servicCj  Butler  was  promoted  colonel 
in  1811  and  majorHroneral  in  1814,  and  made 
a  C.B.  in  1816.  He  died  in  Normandy  in 
June  1826. 

rRoyal Military  Calendar,  ed.  1820,fartheKSkir 
of  Villien-en-CoDche.andoontempora^  journals; 
Records  of  87th  Regiment.]  B.  H.  8. 

BUTLER,  Last  ELEANOR  (1746  P- 
1^9),  recluse  of  Llangollen,  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Walter  Butler,  by  Ellen,  daughter 
of  Nicholas  Morres  of  Latargb,Tipperary.  Her 
father  was  a  collateral  descendant  and  only 
lineal  representative  of  Jamee  Butler,  second 
duke  of  Ormonde,  who  had  been  attainted  in 
1716.  Her  brother  John  (1 740-1795)  claimed 
the  Irish  titles  of  his  family,  which  had  been 
forfeited  by  the  act  of  attainder,  and  in  1791 
he  was  acknowledged  seventeenth  earl  of  Or- 
monde by  the  Irish  Houseof  Lords.  Therank 
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of  Ml  earl's  daughter  was  at  the  same  time 
bestowed  on  Eleanor  and  her  sisters.  Some 
years  previounly — in  1774  according  to  one 
account,  and  in  1779  according  to  another — 
Lady  Eleanor  and  a  friend,  Sarah  Ponsonby, 
daof^hter  of  Chambre  Brabaxon  Ponsonby, 
cousin  of  theEarl  of  Bessborough,  had  resolTM 
to  live  together  in  complete  isolation  from  so- 
ciety. Aocordinff  to  a  writer  in '  Notes  and 
Queries,'  4th  aer.  it.  12,  they  were  both  bom 
on  the  same  day  of  the  same  year  at  Dublin, 
and  lost  their  parents  at  the  same  time.  But 
the  obituary  notice  of  Miss  Ponsonby  in  the 
'  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  1831,  pt.  i.  272,  is 
probably  correct  m  making  her  ten  years 
younger  than  her  companion.  Their  relatiyes 
diaanaded  them  from  their  plan,  and,  when 
they  first  left  their  homes,  brought  them 
back.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  tiiey  made 
tbeor  way  to  a  cottage  at  Plasnewydd  in  the 
vale  of  Llangollen,  accompanied  by  a  maid- 
seonrant,  Mary  Caryll.  Their  names  were  not 
known  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  were 
called  '  the  ladies  of  the  yale.'  Here  they 
lired  in  coqiplete  seclusion  for  some  fifty 
yean,  and  neither  left  the  cottage  for  a  single 
night  until  their  deaths.  Their  devotion  to 
each  other  and  their  eccentric  mamiers  gave 
them  wide  notoriety.  All  tourists  in  Wales 
8oa£[ht  introduction  to  them,  and  man^  made 
the  jonmey  to  Llangollen  for  the  specud  pur- 
|KMe  of  Tisiting  them.  Foreigners  of  distmo- 
tion  figured  lairgely  among  their  visitors,  and 
they  received  a  number  of  orders  from  mem- 
ben  of  the  Bourbon  family.  In  1796  Misa 
Anna  Seward  wrote  a  poem,  '  Llangollen 
Vale,'  in  their  honour.  In  September  1802 
ahe  addressed  a  poetical  fareweU  to  them. 
Madame  de  Genlis,  another  visitor,  has  given 
an  account  of  them  in  her  '  Souvenirs  de 
Filieie.'  De  Quincey  saw  them  during  his 
"Welsh  ramble  (CWeMi'oru,  1856,  p.  121).  In 
1828  Prince  Piickler-Muskau  saw  them  at 
their  cottage,  and  wrote  a  very  elaborate  de- 
scription of  them.  He  savs  Uiat  his  grand- 
&ther  had  visited  them  half  a  century  before, 
that  'the  two  celebrated  virgins '  were  '  cer- 
tainly the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.'  Ac- 
cording to  the  prince  they  were  invariably 
dressed  in  a  semi-masculine  costume.  Lady 
Eleanor  Butler  died  2  June  1829,  and  her 
companion,  Miss  Ponsonby,  died  8  Dec.  1831. 
'Witn  their  servant,  Mary  Caryll,  who  died 
before  either  of  them,  they  lie  buried  in  Plas- 
newydd churchyard  under  a  triangular  pyrar 
mid  inscribed  with  their  names.  Portraits  of 
them  and  their  cottage  are  often  met  with.  A 
painting  of  them  by  Lady  Leighton  haa  been 
engiavM  by  Lane. 

[OMit.  Hag.  \e%9,  H.  17«-8.  and  1882,  i.  374; 
Kotes  and  Queries,  4th  s«.  ir.  13,  230  (where 


Prince  Pfiekler's  account  is  tmnslated  from  bis 
Briefe  eines  Ventorbenen,  Stuttgart,  1831,  i.  18- 
22) ;  Burke's  Patrician  (1841),  v.  486;  Brit.  Mag. 
(ed.  8.  C.  Hall),  1830.  p.  8 ;  Burke'n  Peerage,  st 
'Ormonde';  Seward's  Lettan,  iii.  70-80,  346.1 

S.  L. 

BDTLEE,  GEORGE,  D.D.  (1774-1863X 
head  master  of  Harrow  and  dean  of  Peter- 
borough, was  bom  in  Pimlico,  London,  6  July 
1774,  oeing  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Wee> 
den  Butler,  the  elder  [q.  v.!  by  Anne,  daughter 
of  Isaac  Louis  Gibeme.  He  was  educated  in 
his  fiither's  school,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  and 
then  became  a  foundation  scholar  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
senior  wrangler  and  senior  Smith's  prizeman, 
January  n§i,  graduated  BA.  in  the  same 
year,  took  his  M.A.  1797,  and  his  B.D.  and 
D.D.  in  1804  and  1805.  His  college  elected 
him  a  fellow,  and  for  some  years  he  acted  as 
mathematical  lecturer,  and  then  as  classical 
tutor.  It  was  also  probably  during  this  period 
that  he  commenced  keeping  his  terms  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  He  was  elected  a  public  ex- 
aminer at  Cambridge  in  1804,  and  in  1805  was 
nominated  one  of  the  eifht  select  preachera 
before  the  university.  In  April  1805  he 
became  head-master  of  Harrow  School  in 
succession  to  Dr.  Joseph  Drury.  In  1814  he 
was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  rectory 
of  Gayton,  Northamptonshire.  He  continued 
in  his  arduous  office  at  Harrow  until  1829, 
when,  after  a  head-mastership  of  four  and 
twenty  yean,  he  retired  to  the  living  of  Gay- 
ton,  and  devoted  himself  with  the  same  tm- 
wearied  seal  to  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest 
In  November  1886  he  was  named  chancellor 
of  the  diocese  of  Peterborough,  and  he  was 
appointed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  deanery 
M  Peterborough  8  Nov.  1842.  Few  men 
could  compete  with  Butler  in  versatility  of 
mind,  and  m  the  variety  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. Besides  his  great  mathematical  at- 
taiimtents  he  was  also  a  distinguished  cla»« 
sical  scholar,  and  spoke  German,  French, 
and  Italian  with  correctness  and  fluency. 
He  was  practictdly  versed  in  chemistry  and 
other  branches  of  physical  science.  He  was 
a  good  physician  and  draughtsman,  and  he 
excelled  in  aU  athletic  exercises.  Elis  afieo- 
tion  for  Harrow  School,  in  the  service  of 
which  so  many  of  the  most  active  vean 
of  his  life  had  been  passed,  amounted  to  a 
passion,  and  he  maintained  with  his  suc- 
cesson  a  constant  and  most  friendly  inter- 
course. On  leaving  Harrow  he  was  pre- 
sented by  his  pupils  and  othen  who  had  left 
the  school  witn  apiece  of  plate  of  the  value 
of  nearly  600/.  aia  latter  yean  were  yean 
of  sufiiarinff ;  in  1849  disease  of  the  heart  de- 
clared itself,  and  a  gradtial  fiuluie  of  sight 
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nncned,  ending  in  almost  total  Mindness. 
Iliit  d«ath  was  quite  sadden;  while  seated 
it  table  with  his  family  he  became  rapidly 
iiiiwnsiblu,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes 
pitMed  away,  almost  without  a  struggle,  at 
the  Deanery,  Peterborough,  SO  Apnl  1863. 
He  was  bimed  at  G^srton  church.  A  mo- 
nument by  Riehaid  Westmaeott,  ILA.,  to 
the  m^Bory  of  Butler  was  erected  in  Har- 
row Church  in  July  18ft4.  He  married, 
18  March  1618,  Sarah  Maria,  eldest  daughter 
of  John  Gray  of  Wembley  Park,  Middlesex. 
Four  sons  obtained  distinguished  honours  at 
the  oniTBrsitiea.  His  youngest  son,  Henry 
Montagu,  headmaster  of  Harrow  from  1869 
to  1886,  was  appointed  master  of  Trinity 
Oollege,  Cambridge,  in  1886.  His  published 
workwcludes:  1.  'Extracts  from  the  Com- 
munion Serrioe  of  the  Churofa,'  1839 ;  second 
edition  1842.  2.  ■  Statutes  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral,  translated  by  G.  Butler,'  18fi8. 
8.  *  Harrow,  a  selection  of  the  Lists  of  the 
School,  1770-1828,  with  annotations  upon 
the  laterfortunes  of  the  scholars,'  1849.  He 
also  published  two  sermons  preached  respeo- 
tirely  in  18S0  and  1843. 

[Oent  Mas.  xxxix.  0S2-M  (1863),  and  ilii. 
1S3-S4  (18(4);  Blostrated  London  Nem,  xxii. 
843, 483  (1883),  and  xzr.  3S7  (1854).]  Q.  0.  B. 

BUTLERj  GEORGE  SLADE  (1821- 
1882),  antiquary,  was  the  son  of  Richard 
Weeden  Butler,  a  surgeon  in  large  practice 
at  Rye,  Sussex,  by  hia  third  wife,  Rlio«la 
Jane,  only  daughter  of  Daniel  Blade,  oi  Loo- 
don  and  Rye.  Bom  at  Rye,  4  Marck  1821, 
he  was  educated  at  a  private  school  at  Brigh- 
ton, and,  adopting  the  law  as  his  future  pro- 
fessicni.  was  admitted  a  solicitor  in  Hilary 
term,  1848.  He  soon  attained  considerable 
business  in  his  natiye  town,  where,  among 
other  valuable  appointments,  he  held  the 
town-clerkshipand  the  registrarship  of  the 
county  court.  His'TopoeraphicaSusseziana,' 
which  originally  appeuxid  in  the '  Collections ' 
of  the  Sussex  Ajrcnaeological  Society,  and  was 
afterwards  reprinted  in  one  volume,  is  a  cre- 
ditable attempt  towards  forming  a  list  of  the 
vurious  publications  relating  to  the  county. 
Butler  also  contributed  to  the  same  serial 
many  papers  on  the  antiquities  of  Rye,  whore 
he  died,  11  AprU  1882.  He  had  been  elected 
a  fellow  of  theSociety  of  Antiquaries  in  March 
1862. 

riBformation  from  Mr.  Slade  Batlar ;  Hastings 
and  St.  Leonards  News,  21  April  1882 ;  ^Mt>> 
ings  and  St.  Leonaids  Indep^ident,  IS  Apiril 
1882:  Law  list.]  &.Q. 

BUTLER,  JAMES,  second  Eabl  or  Ob- 
HOKSB  (1881-1382),  was  descended  from  the 
tame  family  as  Theobald  Butler  [q.  y.]  The 


grand&ther  of  the  second  earl  of  Ormonde 
was  created  earl  of  Carrick,  but  this  title, 
according  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Round,  was  not  in- 
herited by  the  son,  who  was  created  earl  of 
Ormonde  after  his  marriage  to  Eleanor  de 
Bohnn,  Branddanghter  of  ^wud  L  The  se- 
cond earl,  sumamed  the '  noble  earl '  (because 
the  son  of  a  nrinceaa),  was  bom  at  KilkennT 
on40ct.lS31.  On  hia  father's  death  in  1S87-8 
he  was  given  in  ward  to  Maurice,  earl  of  Des- 
mond, and  afterwards  to  Sir  John  d'Arcy, 
whose  daughter  he  married  during  his  mino- 
rity. His  royal  descent,  as  well  as  his  pei^ 
sonal  serriMs,  commended  him  to  the  favour 
of  Edward  III  and  lUchard  H,  fk>m  wfunn  he 
reoeired  many  grants  of  lands.  On  18  April 
1369  he  was  made  viceroy  of  Ireland  as  lord 
justice,  and  after  a  short  absence  in  England, 
during  which  the  office  was  held  by  Maurice 
FitzThomas,  earl  of  Eildare,  he  was  again  ap- 

Sointed  on  16  March  1860.  When  Lionel, 
uke  of  Clarence,  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  vice- 
roy in  1861  in  order  to  take  more  eneigetie 
measures  for  its  reduction,  he  was  appomted 
one  of  the  three  chief  officers  ofdiis  army  at 
the  pay  pf  4t.  a  day.  He  did  great  8er\nce 
in  assisting  the  prince,  and,  according  to  re- 
cords preserved  in  the  corporation  books  of 
Kilkenny,  slew  at  Teagstofnn,  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  600  of  MacMorrogh's  men  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Kenelm,  1862.  During 
Lionel's  absence  in  1364-6  he  was  appointed 
deputy  along  with  Sir  Thomas  Dale.  He 
was  egun  made  lord  jnstice  in  1876,  and  con- 
tinned  in  this  office  tul  the  ftnt  of  Riduurd  H. 
He  died  on  18  Oct.  1382  in  his  castle  of  Enoc- 
topber,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Canice,  Kilkenny.  He  left  one  son,  James, 
who  succeeded  him  as  third  earl. 

[Carte's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  OrmondefOxford 
ed.  1881),  i.  Ixx-i;  Lodge's  Peerage  of  Ireland, 
iv.pp.8,  9;  Gilbert's  Viceroys  of  Ireland;  Geneft- 
logist.newser.  vol.ii.  (188fi),  p.  188.]  T.  P.  H. 

BTJTLER,  JAMES,  fourth  Eabl  o?  Oe- 
KONDB  (d.  1462),  commonly  called  the 
'  white  earl,'  son  of  the  third  earl  of  Ormonde 
[see  under  Butlbb,  Jaicbs,  second  earl],  and 
Anne,  daughter  of  John,  Lord  Welles,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  September  1406,  not 
being  at  that  time  of  full  age.  Owing  to  the 
care  nis  father  had  taken  inliis  education,  he 
excelled  in  learning  most  of  the  noblemen  of 
his  time.  While  still  under  age,  he  was  in 
1407  appointed  depu^  during  the  absence  of 
Sir  Stephen  Scrope  in  England.  After  the 
arrival  soon  afterwards  of  Thomas  of  Lan- 
caster, the  lord-lieutenant,  he  contracted 
with  him  an  intimate  friendship,  and  in  1412 
accompanied  him  on  his  travels  in  France. 
Having  attended  Henry  V  in  his  French. 
wars,  he  was  on  his  return  appointed  in  1420 
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lotd-lieateBftnt.  In  1423  he  invaded  the  teov 
ritory  of  the  O'Mores,  and  pursued  his  army 
throuj^  the  red  hog  of  Athj,  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  chroniclers,  the  sun  &youred  him 
by  miiaculoiuly  standing  still  for  three 
honrs.  "Violent  fends  had  long  existed  be- 
tween the  Butlers  and  the  Tubots,  and  in 
1432  Sir  John  Talbot  arraigned  the  Earl  of 
Onnonde  for  treason,  but  the  crown  and 
connoQ  in  1423  ordered  the  annulment  of 
all  proceedings  connected  with  the  dispute. 
After  the  death  of  Hemty  V,  the  Earl  or  Or- 
monde was  replaced  in  the  govenunent  of 
Ireland  by  Edmund  Mortimer,  but  on  several 
occasions"  he  acted  as  deputy  before  he  was 
•gain  appointed  viceroy  m  1440.  Attesipts 
woe  agam  made  by  the  Talbots  to  overthrow 
bis  influence,  and  Richud  Talbot,  archbishop 
«f  Dublin,  having  been  delegated  in  Novem- 
lier  1441  to  lay  various  requests  before  the 
king,  took  the  opportunity  of  representing 
the  advanta^^ea  that  would  accrue  to  Ireland 
bj  lus  removal  from  office ;  but  notwith- 
Btandiog  this  he  was  appointed  loid-lieu' 
tenant  m  1448.  Owing,  however  to  repre- 
sentations that  he  was  old  and  feeble,  he  was 
dismissed  in  1446.  In  1447  John  Talbot, 
earl  of  Shrewsbiuy,  who  had  succeeded  him 
as  loid-lieutenant,  accused  him  of  high  trea- 
son, but  the  long  dismissed  the  complunt, 
and  by  patent,  20  Sept.  1448,  declared  that 
'no  one  should  dare,  on  pain  of  his  indigna- 
tion, to  revive  the  accusation  or  reproach  of 
bis  conduct.'  He  died  at  Atherdee  in  the 
conntj;  of  Lonth,  on  28  Aug.  1452.  He  spe- 
dallv  interested  himself  in  nistory  and  anti- 
qoities,  and  bequeathed  lands  to  the  College 
a  Heralds.  Bvnis  first  wife,  Johon,  daughter 
of  Oendd,  fifth  earl  of  Kildare,  he  had  three 
sons — successively  earls  of  Ormonde — and 
two  daughters ;  but  by  his  second  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lord  Beigavenny  and 
widow  of  Lord  Grey,  he  had  no  issue. 

[Gtote'a  Idfe  of  th*  Cuke  of  Ormonde  (Otrfoid 
«i  1861),  i.  Ixziv-viii;  Lodge's  Peerage  of  Iie- 
laad,  ir.  11-14 ;  Gilbert's  Viceroys  of  IreUnd.] 

T.  F.H. 

BUTLER,  JAMES,  fifth  Ea^kl  or  Oa- 
aoTOBand  Easlov  WhjIbhibb  (1420-1461), 
wag  the  eldest  son  of  James  Butler,  the  fourth 
eail  [q.  y.],  by  Johan,  daughter  of  Gerald, 
fifth  earl  <a  Eudue,  and  was  bom  on  24  Nov. 
1430.  He  was  knighted  when  very  young  by 
Heniy  VI,  and  he  attended  Richard,  duke  of 
York,  regent  of  France,  in  his  expedition  into 
that  kingdom.  On  account  of  his  zealous  sup- 
port of  the  Lancastrian  interest,  he  was  on 
S  Jnly  1449,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
eieated  a  peer  of  England  by  the  title  of  eail 
«f  Wiltshire.    In  the  following  year  he  was 


wnstitnted  a  commissioaer,  to  whom  the 
town  and  oastle  of  Oalais,  with  other  French 
faitresses,  were  oommitted  for  five  years.  In 
1461  ha  was  ^^nted  lordnlepaty  of  Ireland 
in  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  father  he  was  in  1463  ap- 
pointed viceroj  for  ten  years.  In  the  same 
year,  along  with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and 
other  great  lords,  he  undertook  the  guarding 
of  the  SMtsfor  three  years,  receiving  the  ton- 
nage and  poundage  to  support  the  charge 
thereof.  On  18  March  1466  be  waa  appointed 
lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  ana  shortly 
«Eterwards  fought  for  the  kiu^  at  the  battle 
of  St.  Albans,  trhea,  the  Yorkists  prevailing, 
he  fled,  casting  his  armour  into  a  ditch.  He 
was  auperaeded  as  lord-Ueutenant  of  Ireland 
by  the  Duke  o*  York,  but  in  37  Henry  VI 
was  restored  to  the  ^t  of  lord-treasurer,  and 
next  year  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter.  Soon 
afterwards  be  fitted  oat  a  fleet  of  five  ships 
at  Gtenoa,  with  which  he  sailed  to  the 
Netherlands  against  the  Earl  ot  Warwick, 
but  returned  before  the  battle  of  Wakefield 
on  81  Dec.  1460,  in  which  he  commanded  a 
wing  of  the  army  which  enclosed  and  slew 
the  Duke  of  York.  On  3  Feb.  1461,  along 
with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  he  suffered  a  dis- 
astrous defeat  from  Edward,  earl  of  March, 
at  Mortimer's  Cross,  uid  on  29  March  was 
tkken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Towton,  York- 
shire. He  is  said  to  have  been  beheaded  at 
Newcastle  on  1  May  foUowing.  In  the  first 
paclianaent  of  Edward  IV  he  was  attainted, 
akmg  with  his  brothers  John  and  Thomas, 
and  nis  estates  forfeited  and  resumed.  As 
he  left  no  issue,  the  earidom  of  Wiltshire 
lapsed  with  him,  but  he  was  succeeded  in 
the  earldom  of  Ormonde  by  his  brother,  Sir 
John  de  Onnonde. 

[Stow's  Annals ;  Dngdale's  Baronage,  ii.  286 ; 
Lodge's  Peuage  of  Ireland,  iv.  I4~I6;  Carte's 
Life  of  the  Duke  of  Onnonde  (Oxford  ed.  1861), 
i.  Izzix-lxzai ;  The  Ormonde  AttaindMS,  by 
Hnbert  Hall,  in  the  Genealogist,  newser.  i.  76-9; 
The  Sarony  of  ArUow,  ^  J.  H.  Bound,  in 
vol.  L  of  Foster's  Collectanea  Qensalogioa.] 

T.F.H. 

BUTLER,  JAMES  (Ji.  1681-1684),  miU- 
tary  adventiurer,  was  one  of  the  many  mem- 
bets  of  the  Irish  house  of  Butder  who  in  the 
seventeenth  coitnry  gained  repatation  as 
soldiers.  Not  less  than  six  officers  of  the 
name  appear  to  be  distinguishable  in  the  im- 
perial  service  daring  the  thirty  years'  war. 
The  James  Batler  in  question  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  branch  of  his  house  which 
traced  its  origin  to  the  first  viscount  Mount- 
gaxiet,  the  second  Boa  of  Pierce,  ei^th  earl  of 
Ormonde  and  Ossory  [q.  v.l  He  is  first  met 
with  in  Poland,  where  oe  levied  at  his  OMra 
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Rxponse  a  legiment  of  not  leaa  than  fifteen 
companies  (ten  bring  the  nsnal  number  in  the 
imparialarmj).  VeryponifalyiSiiweGustaTus 
Adolphiia  is  said  to  naTS  cherished  a  deadlj 
hatred  a^inst  him,  he  was  the  Butler  who, 
after  havmg  in  1627  shared  in  a  defeat  of 
the  Poles  near  Danzig  in  the  following  ^ear 
contributed  to  the  Polish  success  against 
the  Swedes  at  Osterode.  It  was  certainly  he 
who  early  in  16S1  opportunely  brought  up 
his  regiment,  which  was  largely  officered 
by  Iriwmen,  including  his  Irnisman  Walter 
Butler  [q.  v.],  to  Frtuikfort-on-the-Oder,  in 
Silesia,  -miere  the  imperialist*  under  Tiefen- 
bach  were  awiuting  the  approach  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  at  the  hmdof  amnch  superiorforoe. 
Before  the  arri-ral  of  the  Swedes,  JamesButler, 
in  order  if  possible  to  obtain  more  soldiers 
and  supplies  for  Frankfort,  proceeded  to  the 
camp  ot  Tilly,  who  was  marching  upon  Mag>- 
deburg.  Butler  came  too  late,  bat  fie  appears 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  siege  of  Magdeburg, 
the  result  of  which  terribly  ayenged  the  ful 
of  Frankfort.  After  the  capture  of  Maad»> 
burg  and  before  the  battle  of  Breitenfela  he 
appears  to  have  rejoined  Tiefenbach,  who  had 
invaded  Lusatia  with  such  forces  as  he  could 
oonunand,  but  whom  the  news  of  the  great 
defeat  of  Tilly  obliged  to  retreat  into  Bohemia, 
where  he  occupied  Nimburg  on  the  Elbe,  No- 
Tember  1681.  A  Saxon  army  under  Arnim 
having  taken  position  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  Butler  was  with  his  Irish  regiment, 
as  it  is  now  called,  sent  across  a  wooden 
bridge  to  fortify  and  hold  the  tUe  de  potU 
on  ue  enemy's  side  ;  and  his  defence,  ending 
with  the  burning  down  of  the  bridge,  was 
BO  vigorous  that  finally  Amim  returned  to 
Prague. 

Not  long  afterwards,  however,  the  Irish 
colonel,  who  had  many  adversaries  or  rivals, 
quitted  the  imperial  service,  and,  making  use 
of  tiia  liberty  which  he  had  reserved  to  him- 
self, returned  into  Poland,  where  he  fought 
agaust  the  Muscovites  in  the  war  which 
lasted  ftom  1683  to  16S4.  He  was  at  least 
in  so  far  consistent  in  his  choice  of  side,  that 
he  served  against  an  enemy  who  on  principle 
excluded  mercenaries  professing  the  faith  of 
Some  (Hesbkabk,  Oesohiehte  det  nutitchen 
Saekti,  iiL  64).  After  this  nothing  certain 
is  known  of  lum,  for  there  seems  no  reason 
for  accepting  a  conjecture  which  identifies 
him  witA  a  Butler  said  to  have  fallen  at 
Boss  in  March  1643,  fighting  on  the  side  of 
the  Irish  catholics  under  General  Preston 
against  tiie  royal  troops  under  the  head  of 
his  house  James  Butler,  twelfth  earl  (after- 
wards marquis  and  duke)  of  Ormonde. 

[Carre's  Itinerarinm,  pars  i.  (1st  ed.  1689), 
and  the  Series  Bntlerisnn  Frosapis  in  para  il. 


(lit  ed.  1641);  La  Boche'a  Der  dreiasigjUiriga 
Krieg  vom  milit&rigehen  Standpuakte.&c,  vol.  ii. 
(1861);  Eess's  Biographieen  &&  su  Sohillazs 
Wallenstein  (1859)  pp.  392,  896.]    A  W.  W. 

BUTLKR,  JAMES,  twelfth  Easl  and 
first  DuKB  OF  Obmonsb  (1610-1688),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Thomas,  '\ascount  Thurles,  and 
Elizabeth  Poyntz,  and  grandson  of  Walter 
Butler  of  Eilcash,  eleventh  Earl  of  Ormonde 
in  1614  [q.  v.]  He  was  bom  on  19  Oct. 
1610  at  Clerkenwell.  His  pedigree  reaches 
back  to  Theobald  Butler  [q.  v.Jj  hereditary 
butler  of  Ireland.  His  earueat  infancy  was 
spent  at  Hatfield  under  the  care  of  a  car- 
penter's wife,  during  his  parents'  absence,  but 
in  1618  they  sent  for  him  to  Ireland.  In  1619 
his  father  was  drowned  at  sea,  and  his  mother 
then  took  him  back  to  England  and  placed 
him  at  school  under  a  Boman  catholic  tutor 
at  Finchley.  On  his  father's  death  he  be- 
came, by  some  legal  subtlety,  a  royal  ward, 
although  holding  no  lands  in  chief  of  the 
crown.  The  king,  anxious  to  bring  up  the 
heed  of  so  powemil  a  family  as  aprotestant, 
placed  him  at  Lambeth  under  the  tutelage 
of  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  where, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  received  a  very 
meagre  education,  and  where,  the  whole  estate 
of  his  family  being  in  sequestration,  he  was 
in  great  want  of  money,  vUl.  a  year  being  all 
that  was  allowed  him.  His  grand&ther  [see 
BuTLBKj  Waxtek]  was  released  from  the 
Fleet  prison  in  1626,  and  theyouth,  who  was 
termed  by  courtesy  Lord  Thurles,  went  to 
reside  with  him  in  utvxj  Lane.  Here  he  con- 
tinued for  two  yeara  m  the  enjoyment  of 
town  life,  and  in  constant  attendance  on  the 
court.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  projected  expedition  to  Ro- 
chelle,  he  went  to  Portsmouth  in  the  hope 
of  being  allowed  to  volunteer  for  service,  but 
the  duke  refused  permission  on  finding  that 
he  had  not  secured  his  grandfather's  consent. 
Six  months  later  he  fell  in  love  with  his 
cousin,  Elisabeth  Preston,  the  sole  daughter 
and  heir  of  Richard,  earl  of  Desmond,  and 
Elizabeth  Butler,  the  daughter  of  his  grand- 
father's brother,  Earl  Thomas.  She  was  her- 
self a  ward  of  the  crown,  or  rather  of  the 
Earl  of  Holland,  upon  whom  Charles  I  had 
bestowed  the  wardsuip.  A  marriage  between 
them  appeared  a  convenient  way  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  lawsuits  between  the  families, 
and  of  uniting  the  Ormonde  and  Desmond 
estates.  The  opportune  deaths  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  had  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Desmond  family,  and  of  the 
Earl  of  Desmond,  the  lad's  guardian  since 
1624,  removed  the  chief  obstacles  to  this 
step;  while  Lord  Holland's  approval  was 
purchased  for  16,O0OA   Charles  gave  his  con- 
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wnt  by  letters  patent  of  8  Sept.  1^9,  uid 
the  marriage  took  place  at  Chnstmaa  of  the 
nine  jear.  The  foUowing  year  Lord  Thurles 
spent  with  his  wife  at  his  uncle's,  Sir  Robert 
Fojnatz,  st  Acton  in  Gloucestershire,  where 
he  studied  Latin  for  the  first  time,  and  at 
tiie  end  of  1630  they  went  to  live  with  his 
grandfather.  Earl  Walter,  at  C^orick,  until 
his  death  in  1632,  when  James  suoeeeded  to 
the  earldom  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory.  He 
then  made  a  journey  to  England,  travelling 
throoffh  Scotland,  and  showed  his  activity 
by  aimg  from  Edinburgh  to  Ware  in  three 
days.  £1  the  beginning  of  1633,  his  grand- 
mother too  having  died,  he  returned  to  lie- 
land,  accomplishing  the  whole  journey  to 
Camck  between  four  in  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day and  three  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon. 
Tluoogliout  his  life  he  was  distinguished  for 
his  physical  strength  and  comeliness,  for  his 
attentioa  to  dress,  and  for  the  dignitr|r  of  his 
carriage.  IBBs  own  tastes  were  simple — it 
is  recorded  that  his  fiivourite  dinner  was  a 
boDedW  of  mutton  (Hut.  M8S.  Oomm.  8th 
Bep.  486  b) — but  he  was  careful  always  to 
obeerre  an  almost  regal  display  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  househola.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
Wentworth  in  Ireland  as  deputy  in  July 
1633,  Ormonde  at  once  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, as  much  by  his  distinguished  appearance 
«8  by  his  readiness  to  assist  in  raising  the 
rapplies  of  which  Charles  was  in  need.  On 
14  July  1634,  at  the  opening  of  parliament, 
he  earned  the  sword  before  Wentworth. 
There  shortly  occurred  a  characteristic  in- 
stance of  his  independence  of  spirit.  Went- 
worth, fearing  scenes  of  violence  in  the  par- 
liament, had  ordered  that  none  should  enter 
wearing  their  swords.  Ormonde  refusing  to 
give  up  his  sword,  and  the  usher  insistmg, 
'the  earl  told  him  that  if  he  had  his  sword  it 
should  be  in  his  guts,  and  so  marched  on  to 
his  seat,  and  was  the  only  peer  who  sat  with 
a  swoid  that  day  in  the  house.'  Wben  sent 
for  by  Wentworth  he  replied  that  he  had 
seen  the  proclamation,  but  was  only  obeying 
a  higher  order,  inasmuch  as  his  writ  snm- 
moiwd  him  to  come  to  parliament  eumgladio 
eaetug.  It  was  clear  to  Wentworth  that  he 
most  either  crush  so  independent  a  man  or 
make  a  friend  of  him;  wisely  enough  he 


ing  and  rusing  the  new  army.  Since  1681 
he  lutd  been  in  command  of  a  troop  of  horse, 
and  in  1638  had  raised  a  seoona  troop  of 
cuirassiers.  A  regiment  of  cavalry  was  now 
given  to  him;  he  was  made  lieutenant-general 
of  tiie  horse,  and  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces  in  the  kingdom  daring  Strafford  a 
absence.  80  active  was  he  in  his  charg^e 
that  by  the  middle  of  July  the  troops  came 
to  the  rendezvous  at  Oarrickfergus  in  com- 
plete readiness  for  action.  Ormonde  was, 
however,  unable  himself  to  join  them  in  con- 
sequenoe  of  his  wife's  illness. 

Towards  the  end  of  1640  a  remonstrance 
against  Strafford's  government  was  passed  by 
the  Irish  House  of  Oommons  and  published 
in  England,  but  Ormonde  snccessfully  opposed 
a  simUar  remonstrance  in  tha  House  of  Txurds. 
On  the  death  of  Wandeeford,  Strafford  urged 
Charles  to  make  Ormonde  deputy ;  the  oppo- 
sition, however,  in  the  Irish  Commons,  who 
were  now  acting  in  a  great  degree  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Ei^^lish  parliament,  was 
too  strong.  He  supported  Strafford  against 
the  attacks  made  upon  him  in  the  parliament 
of  1641,  and,  as  chairman  of  the  lords'  com^ 
mittee  on  privilM«s,  strongly  opposed  the 
commons  in  the  dispute  which  arose  in  the 
Fitzgerald  case  (Cabtb,  Ormond,  i.  2fiO,  Clar. 
Press  edit.)  Strafford  had,  it  is  stated,  urged 
the  king,  as  one  of  his  last  requests,  that  the 
garter  which  his  death  left  vacant  might  be 
bestowed  upon  Ormonde.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, declined  it  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
gift  might  possibly  engage  some  other  person 
to  the  crown,  and  desired  that  rewards  to 
himself  mi^t  be  reserved  until  all  danger 
was  over.  This  story  is  vouched  for  by  Sir 
Robert  Southwell  in  his  manuscripts,  p.  18. 

Upon  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of  tne  re- 
bellion in  Ireland  in  1641  reaching  Charles, 
he  at  once  appointed  Ormonde  bentenant- 
general  of  his  army.  Twice  also  he  sent  him 
private  instructions  to  gather  into  one  body 
the  Irish  army  which  was  being  disbanded, 
and  to  seize  Ihiblin  Castle  in  nis  name  by 
the  authority  of  the  Irish  parliament,  hoping 
to  win  the  Irish  to  his  cause  by  the  grant  (H 
religious  Ubeity  (GABDiirBB,  Sitt.  &g.  x.  7, 
ed.  1884).  He  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  have  moved  in  this  direction.    His  pro- 


determined  to  take  the  latter  course,  and    posal  to  collect  immediately  all  available 


(hortly  reported  most  highly  of  him  to  the 
king,  finishing  the  eulogium  with  'He  is 
young,  but  take  it  from  me,  a  very  staid  head.' 
Ormonde  and  Wentworth  lived  on  the  beet 
terms  until  the  latter's  death.  Ormonde  ac- 
tively supported  the  deputy  in  the  parliament 
ol  1640;  and  when  Wentworth  left  the 
coimtry  in  April  to  join  Charles,  he  com- 
i&itted  to  Ormonde  the  entire  care  of  levy- 


}brces  and  march  against  the  rebels  was 
overruled  by  the  lords  justices,  who  appear 
to  have  been  jealous  (^nis  power,  and  who 
were  in  correspondence  with  the  English 
commons.  Their  policy,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  to  employ  him  as  little  as  possible 
in  his  military  capacity,  and  the  jealousy 
with  which  they  regarded  him  was  of  the 
greatest  disadvantage  at  the  time  of  the  dis* 
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•Action  of  the  English  pale  and  the  insur- 
reotion  of  Munster.  In  Jantuffj  1641-3, 
however,  Ormonde  made  a  short  expedition 
to  drive  the  rebels  out  of  the  Naa«,  and, 
fresh  forces  hsTing  arrived  from  Kngland, 
attacked  and  defeated  a  body  of  8,000  rebels 
at  Killsalghen,  and  in  Maich  he  received 
orders  from  the  lords  justices  to  march  with 
fire  and  sword  into  the  pale,  afi»r  the  re- 
bellion had  drawn  in  the  catholic  gentry  of 
English  descent.  He  raised  the  siege  of 
Drogheda,  but  from  tiie  fturthar  march  on 
Newry  which  he  proposed  he  was  stopped 
by  letters  of  recall  firom  the  lords  justices. 
The  sueoees  of  the  expedition  was  recognised 
by  the  English  parliament  in  a  letter  writt«[t 
by  the  shaker  on  9  AppL  Heieoeived  their 
approbation  a  second  time  in  a  letter  drawn 
up  bv  HoUis  on  20  July,  accompanied  bv  a 
jewel  of  the  value  of  620iL,  and  it  is  stated  that 
on  10  May  the  House  of  Commons  moved 
die  lords  to  join  in  an  address  to  the  king 
that  he  should  offer  Ormonde  the  garter  (Sitt. 
M88.  Comm.  6th  Bep.  147).  On  16  March 
he  had  fought  and  won  the  bloody  battle  of 
Kilrush  with  great  slaughter  of  the  rebels, 
di^laying  sound  generalship  and  personal 
courage.  In  June  of  the  same  year  he  was 
employed  in  quieting  Oonuaught.  A  dispute 
with  Lord  Leicester,  the  lord-lieutenant,  on 
the  subj  ect  of  the  po  wer  of  appmntmant  in  tlw 
aany,  was  ruled  by  the  kmg  in  Ormonde's 
iavonr,  and  a  warrant  was  shortly  afterwards 
signed  onderthe  great  seal,  16  Sept.,  wheiel^ 
he  was  aj^ointed  to  the  Ueuteiiant-general- 
ship  immediately  under  the  crown  instead 
of,  as  heretofore,  under  the  lord-lieutenant. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  created  a  marquis 
by  the  king.  His  appointment  to  the  inde- 
pendent command  or  the  army  was  of  great 
importance  at  this  juncture,,  as  endeayoois 
were  being  made  to  engage  the  Irish  forces 
for  the  parliament.  The  continued  obetruo- 
tions,  however,  from  the  lords  justices,  and 
a  vi<dent  fllnees  which  threat^ed  his  life, 
prevented  him  from  taking  an  active  port  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion  auringthe  autumn 
of  1643.  Meantime  Thomas  Preston  had 
landed  at  Wexford  with  abundant  supplies 
for  the  rebel  army,  a  general  assembly  had 
been  held  at  Eiilkenny,  and  a  complete  politi- 
cal organisation  established  by  the  rebela. 
The  catholic  nobility  and  gentrv  luving  de- 
sired to  lay  their  gnevanoes  before  OhKrles, 
Ormonde  sent  their  request  to  the  Idng,  and 
in  January  1642-8  was  appointed  with  othen 
by  him  to  receive  and  transmit  their  state- 


at  Drogheda  on  the  23td.  Tlie  meeting  took 
place  at  Trim  on  17  March.  Meanwhile, 
much  against  the  dewre  of  the  lords  justices, 
he  insisted  upon  leading  the  expedition  to 
Boss,  leaving  Dublin  on  2  March  with  8,000 
men.  He  reached  Boss,  in  which  the  r^>ela 
were  entrenched,  on  the  12th,  but  in  an  as- 
sault was  beaten  off,  and  through  want  of 
proviaona  was  compelled  to  raise  t^  siege 
on  the  17th,  and  give  battle  on  the  18th  to 
Preston,  who  had  under  his  command  nearly 
7,000  men.  In  this  battle  Ormonde  showed 
considerable  generalship,  and  won  an  im- 
portant victory  with  slight  loss.  He  returned 
to  Dublin,  where  he  received  from  the  meet- 
ing at  Trim  tlw  remonstrance  of  the  rebela, 
which  he  at  once  transmitted  to  Charles. 
The  lords  justices  had  taken  advantageof  his 
absence  to  write  a  letter  to  the  long  uq;ing 
him  on  no  account  to  consent  to  a  peace,  but 
they  reifhsed  to  accept  Ormonde's  motion  for 
sending  also  an  account  of  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  and  Ormonde,  to  counteract 
them,  drew  up,  in  ooi\jnnction  with  other 
leading  loyalists,  an  aeconnt  of  the  desperate 
oonditum  of  the  army  and  the  immediate 
need  ct  further  help.  Charles,  however,  was 
not  capable  of  sending  the  required  assittanee, 
nor  could  it  be  obtained  from  the  'RngHaifc 
parliament.  On  38  April,  therefore,  theking 
sent  Ormonde  a  oommission.  <  with  all  secresy 
and  convenient  expedition,' to  treat  with  this 
rebels  and  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms. 
Meantime,  in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Con- 
naught  the  rebels  had  been  carrying  all  be- 
fore them,  and  it  was  only  in  TTlster  thait 
they  were  severely  checked  in  tiie  rout  of 
Owen  CNeile  by  the  Scotch  iiaroes  under 
Stewart.  The  treaty  for  the  cessation  began 
in  June,  but,  through  Ormonde's  refusal  to 
accept  the  conditions  of  die  rebels,  was  broken 
off  in  July.  The  Scotch  had  now  declared 
for  the  pailiament  and  raised  an  army  against 
the  king;  peace  in  Ireland  became  more  thaa 
ever  neceeaaiy,  and  on  2  July  Ormonde  re- 
ceived fresh  instmctioDS  to  conclude  the 
oessatiMi  for  a  year.  He  reopened  the  ne- 
gotiations at  once  on  26  Aug.,  and  the 
oessation  was  sisned  on  16  Sept.  The  kinjg 
now  required  all  tlie  Irish  tKxqis  that  could 
be  spared  for  England,  and  in  November, 
having  first  extracted  from  his  offioers  aa 
oath  of  loyalty  to  the  king  and  the  church, 
which  only  two  of  them,  Monck  being  one, 
declined  to  take,  Ormonde  managed  to  send 
over  some  6,000  men  under  Lord  Byron, 
who  did  good  service  in  Cheshire  until  routed 


ment  of  grievances.  He  therefore  on  8  Feb.  1  by  Fairfro,  at  Nantwieh,  in  January  1644.  At 
sent  to  Kilkenny  to  request  the  discontented  the  eaate  time,  in  obedience  to  special  instruc- 
lords  and  gentry  to  send  a  deputation  to  tions,  he  exerted  himself  to  keep  the  Scotch 
meet  himsdf  and  his  fellow-commiasionera '  army  fi«m  joining  their  felkrws  m  Scotland. 
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An  tttempt  by  Ormonde  to  mduc«  the  Irislt 
CBtholica  also  to  carry  out  the  articles  of  the 
cosation  and  fumiah  the  king  with  an  army 
Tuentirely  futile.  Meanwhile  the  king  called 
for  Lord  Leicester'a  rengnation,  and  madeChv 
Donde  loid-lientenant  Of  a  commission  which 
he  received  in  January  1643-4.  Inpureuance 
of  his  ioatmctions  he  vigorously  sorwarded 
the  expedition  of  the  Imh  forces,  prepared 
by  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  to  assist  Montrose  in 
Scotland;  and  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  war 
pn  &vonrable  terms  to  the  catholics.  He 
«u  not,  however,  able  to  prevent  many  of  the 
Eoriish  troops  firom  joining  the  Scotoh  forces 
in  Uliter  in  taking  the  covenant,  or  wholly  to 
bep  the  latter,  a  point  much  pressed  bv 
Cwrlea.from  joining  their  fellows  in  Scotland. 
In  April,  Monroe,  who  commanded  in  Ulster, 
iMOTed  a  commission  from  the  English  par- 
liament to  command  in  chief  all  the  forces 
in  Ulster,  both  Scotch  and  English.  He  at 
onee  wind  Belfast,  and  in  breach  of  the  ces- 
ntiai  oaiehed  against  the  Irish.  Ormonde 
laie»  that  Monroe  waa  acting  in  the  par- 
iiament's  interest.  At  the  same  time  the 
omneil  of  KJlkanny  nrged  him  to  declare 
the  Sects  rebels,  ana  the  council  oflhred  him 
theemmand  ot  all  their  forces.  It  appeared 
thenfcn  that  he  most  eith«r  assist  uie  por- 
'i'Mitaiy  party  or  that  of  the  catholic  rebels. 
He  lefbied  to  listen  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Uah,  and  contented  himself  wit^  assisting 
then  to  send  agents  to  the  king  at  Oxford 
tonpfeeeat  them  at  the  treaty  then  being 
mriedon.  The  demands,  both  of  nrotestants 
ad  cathdics,  vrere  referred  by  tne  English 
Mmdl  to  him  for  settlement  on  26  July, 
■id  wgotiations  for  a  definite  peace,  the 
oiNtioa  bavin?  been  renewed,  were  opened 
OB  6  Sept.  at  Dublin.  So  irreconcilable,  now- 
^were  the  rival  demands,  that  they  were 
^*omi  off  in  October,  and  not  again  renewed 
^  Ajiril  1646.  Ormonde  meanwhile  had, 
1  de^air  of  any  favourable  settlement,  ui>- 
potiy  iMinested  to  be  relieved  of  his  govem- 
aort.  Ciiarles  refused  to  comply  with  this 
'^^W8t,_and  not  only  appointed  a  commis- 
"Ba  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  his  per- 
ioul  nctiiees  in  his  service  and  to  arrange 
for  their  repayment,  but  sent  him  fall  dis- 
Wionary  powers  for  concluding  a  peace, 
*nn  to  the  restoring  of  the  rebels,  who  snould 
fiismx,  to  their  estettes  and  possessions;  the 
•ntire  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes  was  alone 
'Jnud  hun.  Meantime  his  government  was 
twh  htmssed  by  frequent  ^ots  among  dis- 
wntroted  officers.  He  succeeded,  however, 
B  making  a  temporary  airangement  with 
■Honioe,  the  commander  of  the  Sooteh  forces, 
*hen'W  union  was  established  until  the  ar- 
nral  in  October  of  Sir  R.  King  and  Arthur 


Annesley,  who  came  as  a  commission  from 
tike  English  parliament.  Through  great  difS- 
oultieB  the  treaty  of  peoee  gradual^  draw  to 
a  coDclnsion.  As  the  wetumees  ot  tiie  king 
became  mom  apparent  ths  demands  of  the 
rebels  increased.  Onthesul^ectof  thepoial 
laws  they  insisted  up<m  entin  freedom  being 

rited,  and  they  retused  Ormonde^  demand 
Ae  restorartaoB  of  the  churches  to  the 
protestant  clergy ;  while  they  further  insisted 
upon  the  maintenance  of  meir  provisional 

government  until  every  artide  haa  been  oon- 
rmed  by  act  of  parliament,  l^se  demands 
Oharles  utterly  refused,  and  Onaonde  then 
drew  up  a  list  of  the  '  concessions '  which 
he  thoiMjht  proper  for  the  king's  considera* 
tion.  Aere  were  exemptions  htm  penaltdee 
and  incapacities  on  the  score  of  religion, 
concessions  of  places  of  oomnuad,  lumour, 
and  trust,  and  the  removal  of  many  minor 
gnerances.  It  was  at  this  point  l^t  the 
GHanoigan  cmsode  occurred  which  cut  the 
ground  from  Ormonde's  feet.  On  25  Aug., 
representing  himself  as  empowered  by  the 
king,  who  had  given  him  merely  a  roving  com- 
mission, GlanKn^gan  signed  a  private  treaty 
with  the  Irish  agents,  oj  which  the  catholica 
obtained  the  entire  repeiftl  oi  the  penal  laws, 
the  possession  of  all  the  churches  which  they 
had  seized  since  33  Oct.  1641,  exemption 
from  idl  jurisdiction  of  piotestant  clergy,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  thetithes,glebes,andchuieh 
revenues  then  in  their  possession.  In  return 
they  promised  a  fbrce  of  10^000  men  for  Eng^ 
land  under  Glamorgan's  leadership.  The 
warrant  which  Glamonran  produced  was 
ntterly  repudiated  by  Cmarles  uid  his  mi- 
nisters 88  a  forgery,  and  Qlamorgam  was  ink- 
prisoned  at  Dublin.  This  natural^  exdted 
the  Irish  to  the  utmost,  and  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  treaty  were  rendered  still 
greater  by  the  indefatigable  effMts  of  the 
gape's  nuncio  to  defeat  it.  Nevertheless 
Ormonde  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  a  con- 
elusion  on  28  March  1646,  upon  the  bans  of 
the  above^nentioned  '  concessions,'  with  the 
condition  that  it  should  not  be  held  of  force 
until  the  Irish  had  despatched  10,000  men 
to  England  by  1  May.  Meantime  Charles, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Soots,  sent  to  Ot- 
monde,  through  the  Prince  of  Wales,  pn^vte 
assurances  of  his  fall  confidence;  andpigby, 
on  the  Mng's  part,  declared  that  the  imme- 
diate conclusion  of  the  peace  was  absolutely 
necessary.  The  peace  was  therefore  pub- 
lished, although  the  conditions  had  not  been 
fulfilled,  on  29  July.  Supported,  however,  by 
the  pope's  nuncio,  the  Irish  rebels  starongly 
opposed  it,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  Dnbiin 
would  &11  into  their  hands.  In  this  extre- 
mity Ormonde  determined  to  a^ly  to  tha 
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English  parliament  for  help.  By  3  Nor. 
Dublin  was  for  a  few  days  besieged  by  Preston 
and  O'Neile.  On  the  14th  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  arrived,  and  a  treaty  witn 
them  was  immediately  begun,  but  conditions 
could  not  be  arranged,  and  the  commissioners 
weie  forced  to  retire  to  Ulster.  The  agree- 
ment between  Preston  and  the  nnncio,  how- 
ever, and  the  rejection  of  the  peace  by  the 
general  assembly  of  the  catholics  at  Eillienny 
m  February  1646-7,  on  the  nuncio's  advice, 
determined  Ormonde  again  to  approach  the 
parliament.  Dublin wasrelieved by  anEnglish 
force  in  the  spring,  and  on  7  June  the  com- 
missioners of  the  parliament  again  arrived. 
On  the  19th  the  treaty  was  concluded.  Or- 
monde was  to  give  up  the  sword  on  28  July 
or  sooner,  on  four  days'  notice.  The  pro- 
testants  were  to  be  secured  in  their  estates ; 
all  who  had  pud  contributions  were  to  be 
protected  in  person  and  estate ;  all  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  officers  who  wished  to  leave 
Ireland  with  Ormonde  were  to  have  free 
passes;  popish  recusants  who  had  remained 
loyal  were  to  be  in  all  respects  favourably  re- 
garded by  the  parliament ;  and  the  debts  he 
had  incurred  in  the  defence  oi  Dublin  were  to 
be  paid.  This  last  condition  was  very  imper- 
fectly fulfilled.  On  the  28th  Ormonde  de- 
livered up  the  regalia  and  sailed  for  England, 
landing  at  Bristol  on  2  Aug.  Having  rrached 
London,  he  had  an  interview  with  Charles 
St  Hampton  Court,  when  he  received  a  fiill 
apmroval  of  his  conduct  in  Ireland,  and  where 
he  liad  directionB  to  agree,  if  possible,  upon 
measures  with  the  Scotdi  commissioners, 
who  had  just  arrived  in  London.  Warned 
in  Februaiy  1647-8  that  the  parliament  in- 
tended to  seiie  his  person,  he  escaped  to 
France,  and  at  Paris  found  the  Irish  agents 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  EHkenny  assembly 
to  treat  with  the  queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
with  the  particular  object  of  inducing  the 
latter  to  come  over  with  arms  and  money, 
but  also  with  wide  demands  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  native  Irish  to  their  estates. 
Under  Ormonde's  advice  an  answer  was  re- 
tained that  the  queen  and  the  prince  would 
send  a  representative  to  treat  with  the  as- 
sembly on  the  spot,  and  in  August  he  himself 
began  hia  journey  ihither.  On  leaving  Havre 
he  was  shipwrecked  and  had  to  wait  in  that 
port  for  some  weeks ;  but  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember he  again  embarked,  arriving  at  Cork 
on  the  29th.  At  the  end  of  October  he  re- 
oelved  full  instructions  from  Charles,  who 
waa  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  ordered 
to  obey  the  queen's  commands,  and  to  dis- 
obey til  issued  by  the  king  publicly  till  he 
should  give  him  notice  that  he  was  free  from 
testraint.  On  6  Oot,  Ormonde  had  published 


A  declaration  against  both  the  rebels  and  the 
independents,  promisingequal  favour  to  all 
who  remained  loyal.  Having  pacified  the 
mutiny  which  had  broken  out  in  the  army 
under  Inchiquin,  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  a  graeral  peace  between  the  roya^ts 
and  the  Irish  rebels  on  17  Jan.  1649. 

Upon  the  death  of  theking  Ormonde  at  once 
proclaimed  Charles  II,  and  strongly  urged  the 
I  young  king  to  come  to  Irelan£  mth  the 
utmost  difficulty  he  collected  forces  to  attack 
Dublin.  He  took  Drogheda,  and  in  July 
blockaded  the  capital,  but  was  defeated  at 
Bathmines,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery, 
by  Jones,  who  commanded  in  Dublin,  and 
who  made  a  determined  sally.  He  there- 
'  upon  managed  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
I  0  Neile,  who  had  kept  aloof  from  the  general 
I  pacification ;  but  alT  dreams  of  reconquering 
I  the  country  were  finally  ended  by  the  land- 
ing of  Cromwell  on  15  Aug.  On  9  Sept 
Drogheda,  which  Ormonde  had  strongly  gar- 
risoned, was  stormed  by  Cromwell,  Ulster 
'  was  overrun,  Wexford  betrayed,  and  Ross 
surrendered.  So  hopeless  were  the  long's 
'  afiairs,  that  in  December  Ormonde  requested 
I  to  be  recalled.  Charles,  meanwhile,  had 
I  come  to  terms  with  the  Scots  at  Breda,  and 
Ormonde  was  commanded  to  remain  until  it 
was  seen  whether  the  alliance  wonld  not 
bring  about  a  more  favourable  state  of  things 
in  England.  Cromwell's  uninterrupted  suc- 
cesses again  brought  Ormonde  to  the  nece»> 
sity  of  leaving  the  kingdom.  To  the  last, 
however,  he  held  haughty  language.  To 
Cromwell,  who  had  sent  a  pass  to  him  to 
leave  the  kingdom  through  Dean  Boyle,  he 
replied :  '  I  have  by  this  trumpeter  returned 
your  papers,  and  for  your  unsought  courtesy 
do  assure  you  that  when  you  shall  desire  a 
pass  from  me,  and  I  think  fit  to  grant  it,  I 
shall  not  make  use  of  it  to  corrupt  any  that 
commands  under  you '  {Cal.  State  Papers, 
Dom.  Ser.  1660,  p.  286).  The  bishops  in 
August  1650  requested  Ormonde  to  give 
up  the  government,  and  raised  forces  inde- 
pendently of  him.  Under  the  pressure  of 
the  extreme  covenanting  party  in  Scotland, 
moreover,  Charles  had  on  16  Aug.  unwil- 
lingly annulled  the  Irish  peace  of  1648  (Htft. 
MSS.  Oomm.  6th  Kep.  696  a),  and  in  his 
letter  annoimcing  this  step  u^^  Ormonde  to 
mind  his  own  safety  and^  withdraw  to  Hol- 
land or  France.  This  advice  he  repeated  in 
November.  Leaving  Clanricarde  therefore 
as  his  deputy,  Ormonde  set  sail  on  6  Dec., 
and,  after  delaying  to  consider  some  proposals 
made  by  a  number  of  nobles  and  bishops  as- 
sembled at  Loughreagh,  arrived,  after  s  three 
weeks'  Toyage,  at  Perose  in  Brittany.  He 
had  left  his lunily  at  Caen  on  his  retam  to 
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bdtai,  tnd  after  a  short  stay  with  them 
joined  die  queen  at  Paris  on  21  Jan.  1660-1. 
In  Jnse  he  vas  again  at  Paris  waiting  upon 
the  Duke  of  York.  After  settling  the  dune's 
Imtsehold  he  returned  to  Caen,  and  remained 
theie  nntil  the  young  king's  arriyal  at  Paris 
•fter  the  hattle  of  Worcester  {Cal.  State 
Pajpen,  Dom.  Ser.  1-11  Nov.  1651),  when, 
being  St  once  placed  on  the  privy  council 
iad  oraanlted  on  all  important  business,  he 
took  np  his  permanent  residence  there.  He  ' 
«u  at  this  bme  in  such  dire  straits  for  money  I 
that  Us  wife  went  over  in  August  1662  to  | 
England  to  endeavour  to  claim  Cromwell's 
prranise  of  reserving  to  her  that  portion  of 
their  estate  which  luid  been  her  inheritance.  ' 
After  many  delays  (ib.  1662, 26  May,  1  J»me, 
1  Aug.)  she  succeeded  in  getting  6002.  in 
knd  and  an  allowance  of  2,0002.  a  year  from 
estates  around  Dunmore  House  (ib.  1663,  p. 
145).  Ormonde  meanwhile  had  been  in  con- 
itant  attendance  on  Charles,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Cologne  when  driven  from  France  by 
Mazarin'i  treaty  with  Cromwell  in  1656. 
He  srobahly  incurred  at  this  time  the  queen 
notser's  enmity  by  frustrating,  at  Charles's 
leqnest,  the  attempts  which  she  made  to  in- 
dues the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  become  a 
catholic.  During  his  absence  at  Paris  on  this 
mission  he  was  reduced  to  such  straits  for 
■nonsy  ss  to  he  compelled  to  pawn  both  his 
carter  and  the  jewel  presented  him  by  par- 
liunent  (Oaktb,  but  c£  Lodge's  Portratts). 
He  was  employed  also  in  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  the  Duke  of  Neuburg.  In  May  he  was 
«t  Antwerp  {CaL  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser. 
1666,  p.  819).  In  the  end  of  1656,  when 
tliekmg  was  residing  at  Brussels,  he  had  the 
enunand  of  one  of  the  six  regiments  formed 
oitof  the  English  and  Irish  on  the  continent 
for  the  service  of  Spain  (ib.  IGeTjp.  5),  and  in 
Ortober  1667  was  quartered  at  Fumes.  He 
•ttoided  Charles  when  the  latter  accom- 
puiied  Don  John  in  a  reconnaissance  on  the 
works  at  Mardyke,  and  had  his  horse  killed 
Oder  him  by  a  cannon-shot  (Hitt.  MSS. 
QwBi.  5th  Rep.  149).  In  1668,  after  being 
■iplored  in  Germany  (fial.  State  Papers, 
Dom.  Ser.  1658,  p.  259),  he  volunteered  to 
p>  in  disguise  to  iWland  to  collect  informs^ 
tioD, and  landed  at  Westmarsh  in  Essex  in  the 
leginnmg  of  January  (Eveltw ,  8  June  1658).  . 
Finding  the  chances  of  success  in  a  rising 
niTsmitll,he  persuaded  the  royalists  to  risk 
Mtning  at  present,  and  after  a  month's  stay 
a  London  succeeded  in  reaching  Dieppe  in 
March;  thence  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
1*7  in  strict  concealment  from  Mazarin  until 
"8  following  month.  With  great  difficulty 
Is  finally  succeeded  in  joiningCharles  once 
■MR  at  Brussels  in   May.    He  was  con- 


tinually employed  in  all  important  transac- 
tions, such  as  the  correspondence  with  Mont- 
ague, the  reconciliation  of  Charles  with  his 
mother,  and  the  conference  with  Mazarin  in 
1669.  He  afterwards  attended  Charles  at 
the  treaty  of  Fontarabia.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Ormonde  discovered  Charles's  change  of 
religion,  and  it  was  his  revelation  of  the  fact 
to  Clarendon  and  Southampton  that  led  to 
the  insertion  in  the  act  for  the  security  of 
the  king's  person  of  a  clause  making  it  trea^- 
son  to  assert  that  the  king  was  a  catholic. 
He  was  actively  engaged  in  all  the  secret 
transactions  with  the  English  royalists  and 
Monck  immediately  before  the  Ileetoration, 
upon  which  event  he  went  in  the  king's 
train  to  England. 

In  the  distribution  at  honours  which  fol- 
lowed he  had  a  considerable  share ;  he  was 
placed  on  the  commission  for  the  treasury  and 
navy,  made  lord  steward  of  the  household, 
privy  councillor,  lord-lieutenant  of  Somerset 
nresigned  1672),  high  steward  of  Westminster, 
Kingston,  and  Bristol,  chancellor  of  Dublin 
University,  Baron  Butler  of  Llanthony,  and 
Earl  of  Brecknock  in  the  English  peerage,  and 
on  80  March  1661  he  was  created  Duke  of 
Ormonde  in  the  Irish  peerage,  and  lord  high 
steward  of  England,  carrymg  the  crown  in 
that  capaci^  at  the  coronation  (see  Pbpis, 
23  April  1661).  At  the  same  time  the  county 
palatine  of  Tipperary,  seized  by  James  I  from 
his  grandfather  Walter,  was  restored  to  him, 
and  he  recovered  his  own  Irish  estates,  which 
had  been  parcelled  out  among  the  adventurers, 
as  well  as  those  which  he  had  mortgaged,  and 
the  prisage  of  wines,  hereditary  in  wie  family, 
while  large  grants  in  recompense  of  the  for- 
time  he  had  spent  in  the  royal  service  were 
made  by  the  king.  In  the  following  year  the 
Irish  parliament  presented  him  with  30,0002. 
His  losses,  however,  according  to  Carte,  ex- 
ceeded his  gains  by  nearly  a  million,  a  sum 
incredibly  large  (Cakte,  iv.  418,  Clar.  Press). 
As  lord  steward  he  was  present  at  the  birth 
of  the  Duchess  of  York^s  child.  He  was 
at  once  engaged  in  Irish  affairs;  the  re- 
storation of  episcopacy  was  of  course  a  fore- 
most aim,  and  in  August  he  secured  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  four  archbishoprics  and 
twelve  bishoprics,  while  he  did  much  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  inferior  clergy.  He 
appointed  Jeremy  Taylor  to  the  vice-chancel- 
lorship of  the  Dublin  University  to  carry  out 
useful  reforms,  and  aided  its  prosperity  in 
every  way.  He  refused,  however,  to  be  mixed 
up  in  the  disputes  over  the  Bill  of  Settle- 
ment in  1661,  until  on  4  Nov.  he  was  again 
made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  His  journey 
thither  was  delayed  by  the  king's  marriage, 
when,  as  lord  steward,  he  was  sent  to  Ply- 
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mouth  to  meet  the  in&nta,  alnd  it  was  not 
until  27  July  1662  that  he  landed  at  Duhlin 
after  a  jooniey  ohaiaeteriaed  by  the  utmost 
pomp.  He  woa  at  once  oecnpied  in  dealing 
with  the  grievances  caused  by  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  in  purging  the  army  of  its  dan- 

ferous  elements,  and  in  aoieting  the  pra»- 
yterians  after  toe  blow  ca  the  Aot  of  Uni- 
formity. His  ofi&ce  was  a  most  responsible 
one.  Plots  of  various  kinds  ware  formed 
during  1668  for  seizing  Dublin  Oastle  and 
for  a  general  insurrection,  but  were  crashed 
withnrmnsRs,  though  without  undue  severity. 
Ormonde  had  now  become  the  mark  of 
much  jealous  intrigue  in  Eln^land.  ^  Henry 
Bennet  plotted  against  him  from  private 
pique  and  as  the  friend  of  Clarendon ;  Lady 
Outlemaine  hated  him  far  having  stopped 
the  kingf  8  grant  to  her  of  the  Phoenix  Park ; 
Buckingham  was  irritated  at  his  backward- 
ness in  forwarding  his  ambitious  schemes; 
and  the  queen  mother  was  angered  at  the 
firmness  of  his  refusal  to  regara  the  case  of 
her  protigi  Antrim  with  favour.  Ormonde's 
character  made  him  the  natural  object  of  the 
attacks  of  all  that  was  base  in  the  court.  He 
had  been  noted  for  purity  of  life  and  purpose, 
and  for  unswerving  devotion,  even  when 
such  qualities  were  not  rare  in  the  court  of 
Charles  I.  But  in  that  of  Charles  II  he 
was  almost  the  sole  representative  of  the 
high-toned  virtues  of  a  nobler  generation. 
By  force  of  what  is  emphatically  called 
'  diaracter,'  far  more  than  by  marked  ability, 
he  stood  alone.  The  comrade  of  Strafibrd, 
one  who  had  willingly  sacrificed  a  princely 
fortune  for  a  great  cause,  he  held  aloof  while 
persons  like  Bennet  intrigued  and  lied  for 
office,  money,  or  spite.  Eus  strict  purity  of 
life  was  a  living  rebuke  to  the  Sedleys  and 
Castlemaiues,  who  turned  the  court  into  a 
brotheL  Compelled  to  see  the  councils  of 
the  king  guided  by  dishonour  or  greed,  he 
acquired  over  him  the  influence  which  Charles 
was  always  ready  to  concede  to  nobility 
of  character  (Pepts,  Diary,  19  May  1668). 
Proud  of  the  loyalty  of  his  race,  unspotted 
through  five  centuries,  he  bore  in  after  years 
calunmy,  envy,  and  his  seven  years'  loss  of 
court  favour,  waiting  until  his  master  should 
he  shamed  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
wrong.  In  investipntingthe  careers  of  other 
men  of  tliis  time  we  are  always  face  to  face 
with  intrigue  and  mystery.  Ormonde's  and 
his  son  Oasoiy's  are  unique  in  their  freedom 
from  any  suspicion  of  double  dealing. 

Meantime  Ormonde  was  sorely  puzzled 
how  to  frame  an  explanation  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement  which  should  soothe  the  prevail- 
ing discontent.  With  this  purpose  he  went 
to  London  in  June  1661,  aud  from  29  July 


imtil  26  May  1666  was  busilv  engaged  wiik 
a  committee  of  oouncil  on  the  work,  in  the 
eouise  of  whioh  he  appears  (Cabtz,  iv.  211, 
Glar.  Press)  to  have  exhibited  much  self- 
sacrifice.  This 'explanation' having  recerred 
the  seal,  he  returned  to  Ireland  in  August, 
but  did  not  joako  his  solemn  entry,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  excessive  display,  until 
17  Oct.  He  succeeded  in  passing  the  Act  of 
Explanation  through  parhament  on  2S  Dec., 
which  fixed  the  general  rights  of  the  aevertl 
parties  in  Ireland.  Ormonde's  heart  was 
thoronghly  in  his  government  and  the  wel- 
fare of  nis  country.  He  vehemently  opposed 
the  bill  passed  in  England  prtdiilntiiig  the 
importation  of  Irish  cattle;  and,  when  it 
was  passed,he  prohibited  the  import  of  Scotch 
linen,  and  further  obtained  leave  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Irish  vessels  to  trade  with 
the  foreign  enemies  of  England.  In  eveiy 
way  he  encouraged  native  manufactures  and 
learning,  and  it  was  to  his  efforts  that  the 
Irish  College  of  Physicians  owed  its  incorpo- 
ration, lie  watched  eaxefhlly  over  its  in- 
ternal peace,  and  promptly  suppressed  the 
disturbance  at  Camckfergus,  where  the  garri- 
son had  mutinied  for  arrears  of  pay. 

In  1667  and  1668  Buckingham  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  all  those  who  had  grier- 
ances  against  Ormonde,  and  proceeded  to 
find  matter  in  the  few  arbitrary  aots  for 
which  evidence  was  forthcoming  whereon  to 
frame  an  impeachment.    In  his  almost  ir- 

i  responsible  government  of  Ireland  darine 
troublous  times  Ormonde  had  no  doubt  acted 
now  and  then  in  a  way  which  offned  ad- 

I  vantages  to  men  eager  for  his  overthrow. 

I  He  had,  for  instance,  billeted  soldiers  on 

I  civilians  and  executed  martial  law  (Pbpts, 
4  Nov.  1667).  Ormonde  was  urgently  pressed 
to  return  to  England,  whence  he  had  in- 
telligence that  Orrery  was  secretly  plotting 
nr^ainst  him.  Ho  therefore  left  Dublin  on 
24  April,  arriving  in  London  amid  geneml 
respect  on  6  May.  An  inquiry  into  the 
management  of  the  Irish  revenues  was  at 
once  set  on  foot,  and  Buckingham,  probably 
with  Arlington's  assistance,  caballed  vigo- 
rously for  Ormonde's  removal  from  the  lord- 
lieutenancy  (1*.  4  Nov.  1668,  and  1  Feb. 
1669).  To  this  constant  i^fiistence  CSiarles 
at  length  unwillingly  gave  way,  and  on 
14  March  1669  appointed  Loid  Robarts 
in  his  room.  Ormonde  received  the  di»- 
missal,  which  was  made  with  every  pablic 
expression  of  trust  and  satisfaction  m  hi* 
services  by  Charles^  with  perfect  dignity, 
and  earnestly  enjoined  all  his  sons  and 
friends  on  no  account  to  quit  their  posts  in 
the  army  or  elsewhere,  while  he  continned 
to  fulfil  with  dignified  persistence  all  the 
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dtttMs  of  his  other  offices.  He  speedily  le- 
cdTed  eveiy  possible  oonsolstioB  tnaa.  the 
public.  He  was  chosen  chanoeUor  of  Oa[fard 
OB  4  Aug,,  while  in  Jumsiy  1669-70  the  city 
of  Duhlin,  ignoring  the  lord-lieateiuiat,  coo- 
fened  the  freedom  of  the  eity  upom  Osioiy, 
hi)  eldest  son,  with  an  address  eompoeed 
chiefly  of  complimemts  to  himself.  This  foL- 
Iswea  immediAtely  upon  the  puhlication  of 
Tarioos  libellous  pamphlets  and  of  a  series  of 
chaiges,  similar  to  those  hrou^t  by  Bock- 
iighsm  the  year  b^re.  la  16/0  Peter  Tal- 
bM,  the  titular  archlHshop  of  Dublin,  haTing 
eome  over  to  oppose  the  remonstmnts,  or 
lo^  catholic  gantry  and  clergy,  who  were 
beiog  persecuted  by  the  ultramoatane  party, 
Otn^nde  was  active  in  th»r  favour,  though 
to  little  avail  in  the  face  of  the  oppositicm  of 
Buckin^iam  and  Berkde]^  who  had  soo- 
eeedsd  Bobexts  in  the  lord-Ueutenaaey. 

In  the  same  year  ocoorred  the  remarkable 
tttemptupon  his  life  by  the  notorious  ruffian 
Blood  [see  Blood,  Thoius].  On  the  night 
of  6  Dee.  Blood  with  five  accomplices  stopped 
OtmoDde'scoach  inSt.  James'sStrset,  dragged 
the  daks  from  it,  placed  him  on  horseback 
bdisd  one  of  his  companions,  and  rode  o£ 
By  whom  Blood  was  instigated  is  not  known, 
thosgh  Ossory  publicly  before  the  king  laid 
tbs  blame  mi  jBuckinghaw,  and  there  d»> 
ckied  aloud  that  shoiud  his  father  eome  to 
his  end  by  violence  or  poison  he  would  pistol 
Bockiiigham  though  he  stood  behind  the 
king's  chair.  Nothing  appears  to  have  saved 
Ormonde's  life  but  the  whim  of  Blood  to 
haag  him  at  Tyburn.  The  delay  thus  caused 
iod  Omtonde's  ^gorous  resistance  gave  time 
to  rescue  him  (Mst.  MSS.  Comm.  7th  Rep. 
^b).  What  was  the  mysterious  conneo- 
tion  between  Blood  and  the  court  has  never 
heen  known ;  but  it  is  certain  that  when 
Bkx)d  was  captured  Charles  himself  asked 
Otmoode  to  pardon  him. 

In  January  1670-1  Richard  Talbot  was 
tent  by  the  discontented  Irish  gentry  to 
obtain  if  possible  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
Settlsment.  Ormonde  was  at  first  placed 
on  s  committee  for  investigating  the  petition 
vhich Talbot  brought;  but  his  opposition  to 
the  petitioners  led  to  a  second  committee 
lieing  formed  in  Pebruary  for  a  full  revision 
of  the  eettleonent,  from  which  he  was  ex- 
cfaided.  This  was,  of  course,  at  the  tims 
when  Charles,  by  the  Beclaratimi  of  Indul- 
gence, was  endeavouring  to  dispense  with  the 
^sl  laws,  and  it  is  noticed  that  whereas 
Onsonde  would  never  permit  a  papist  to  be 
*  justice  of  the  peace,  such  an  appointment 
^u  now  allowed.  The  committee  was  su- 
perseded in  July  1673,  and  the  attempt  to 
upet  the  settlement  f^  to  the  ground. 


Baring  the  seven  years  which  elided  be- 
tween his  dismiiwftl  from  office  and  his  second 
a|ipointmeBt— seven  years  of  coldness  on  the 
king's  part  and  enmity  from  the  courtiers — 
Ormonde  bore  himseli  without  reproach.  At 
the  end  of  June,  however,  tired  of  his  dis- 
agreeable position,  he  returned  for  a  while  to 
Ireland,  aiid  on  14  July  waited  upon  Essex, 
the  lord-lienteaan^  at  Dublin,  where  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  In  April  1676 
he  returned  to  London  at  the  special  request 
of  Charles,  who  wished  to  consoh  him  uaout 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  parliament. 
During  the  nerzt  two  years  he  was  occupied 
almost  ezdusivelv  with  refuting  the  charges 
bronght  against  his  government  by  Rane- 
lagh,  the  mischie&  of  whose  'undertaking' 
he  had  stsrongly  represented  to  the  king. 
For  nearly  a  year  Charles  had  not  spoken 
to  Otttoade,  when  suddenly  he  received  a 
message  that  his  mi^esty  would  sup  with 
him  t&t  night.  Ohules  then  declwed  his 
intention  of  again  appointing  him  to  Ireland, 
saying  next  day:  'Yonder  comes  Ormonde; 
I  have  done  all  I  can  to  disoblige  that  man, 
and  to  make  him  as  discontented  as  others  ; 
but  he  will  not  be  out  of  humour  with  me ; 
he  will  be  loyal  in  spite  of  my  teeth ;  I  must 
even  take  him  in  again,  and  he  is  ike  fittest 
person  to  govern  Ireland.'  How  &r  this  re- 
storation was  due  to  the  deure  of  James  to 
keep  MonmoutJi  from  obtaining  the  post  is 
uncertain. 

In  the  b««pinningof  August  1677  Ormonde 
set  out  for  £reland,  passing  throng  Oxford, 
where  he  heM  a  convocation  with  great  oer»- 
mony,  and  entering  Dublin  with  royal  di»- 
play.  His  first  and  most  important  work 
was  to  get  the  revenue  into  some  sort  of 
order.  On  the  subject  of  limiting  the  royal 
grants  he  seems  to  nave  made  his  own  terms 
with  Charles  (Cabtb,  iv.  632,  Clar.  Press), 
and  he  took  a  bold  step  in  insisting  that 
when  the  revenue  ran  short  it  should  be 
the  pensions  and  not  the  civil  or  military 
lists  that  sufiered.  He  was  enabled,  more- 
over, shortly  to  increase  the  army,  build  a 
military  hospital  at  'K'ninamlMim  and  a  fort 
at  Kinsale,  and  put  many  others  in  repair. 
It  was  now  too  uiat  he  formed  the  msfnifi- 
oent  collection  of  manuscripts  at  his  house 
of  Kilkenny  (Sist.  MSS.  Comm.  Mep.  passim). 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  popish  terror 
JnBJngland  Ormonde  took  energetic  measures. 
On  7  Oct.  he  was  informed  that  the  plot 
had  extended  to  Ireland.  On  the  14th  the 
coiuoil  met.  A  pwclamatioa  was  issued 
banishing  all  eccleaiastica  whose  authority 
was  derived  from  Borne,  dissolving  all  pojosn 
societies,  convents,  and  schools,  requiring 
catholics  to  bring  in  their  aims  within  twenty 
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days,  and  all  merchants  and  shopkeepeTs, 
both  proteetants  and  papists,  to  make  a 
return  of  the  amount  oi  powder  in  their 
possession.  The  militia  was  pat  on  euard, 
arms  were  sent  from  England,  and  Dublin 
Castle  was  j  ealo-usly  guarded.  Ormonde  was 
urged  to  measures  stul  more  severe,  and  re- 
fused to  use  them,  thus  raising  the  bitterest 
disappointment  among  those  who  hoped  to 
profit  by  confiscations,  and  drawing  upon 
himself  the  attacks  of  Shaftesbury  and  the 
other  patrons  of  the  plot.  Ossory  defended 
his  &ther  in  the  Lords  with  spirit,  and 
Charles  refused  to  consent  to  the  remoyal  of 
his  old  and  tried  servant.  Ireland  kept  per- 
fectly quiet,  and  the  credit  of  the  plot  in  Eng- 
land suffered  in  consequence,  but  a  fictitious 
plot  was  concocted  to  give  it  support.  In 
the  midst  of  the  trouble  that  ensued  Or- 
monde heard  of  the  death  of  his  pure  and 
gallant  son  Ossory,  between  whom  and  him- 
self there  had  always  existed  the  utmost 
affection  and  confidence.  He  shortly  lost 
both  his  sister  and  his  wife,  the  latter  on 
21  July  1686  (tJ.  vii.  498),  and,  later,  several 
of  his  nandchildren.  In  the  beginning  of 
May  1682,  the  country  having  quieted  down 
as  soon  as  the  king  had  mastered  the  exclu- 
sionists,  Ormonde  went  to  court,  where  he 
was  at  once  employed  in  furnishing  an  an- 
swer to  Anglesey's  letter  on  Castlehaven'a 
memoirs,  in  which  the  memory  of  Charles  I 
was  reflected  on.  He  was  now  in  constant 
attendance  on  the  king,  and  was  particularly 
active  in  securing  the  election  of  tory  sherifta 
for  London,  which  compelled  Shaftesbury  to 
leave  the  country.  On  9  Nov.  one  English 
dukedom  having  lapsed  with  the  death  of 
Lauderdale,  another  was  conferred  upon  Or- 
monde. In  the  following  February  he  was  dan- 
gerously ill  (ib.  vii.  376  a),  but  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  set  out  again  for  Ireland  in  August. 
Scarcely  had  he  reached  Dublin,  however, 
before  he  was  recalled  to  make  way  for  the 
Earl  of  Rochester.  This  was  in  October. 
The  causes  of  this  sudden  decision  are  not 
clear,  though  it  is  probable  that  Charles  had 
made  up  £s  mina  to  favour  the  catholics 
in  a  manner  which  he  thought  Ormonde 
would  not  approve.  Before  he  had  time  to 
hand  over  his  government,  however,  the  king 
died,  and  Ormonde's  last  act  was  to  cause 
James  11  to  be  proclaimed  in  Dublin.  His 
arrival  in  London  on  81  March  1686  was 
signalised  by  a  show  of  popular  respect  even 
more  remarkable  than  on  former  occasions. 
At  the  coronation  of  James  he  carried  the 
crown  as  lord  steward,  but  otherwise  lived 
as  retired  a  life  as  possible.  In  January 
1686-6  his  second  son,  Richard,  the  earl  of 
Arran,  died,  and  in  February  Ormonde  re- 


tired to  Oombury  in  Oxfordshire,  leavin;,'  it 
only  to  attend  James  in  August  on  his  pro- 
gress in  the  west.  He  signalised  his  loyaltj 
to  protestantism  and  the  church  of  England 
in  1687  by  opposing  the  attempt  of  James  to 
assume  tne  dispensing  power  in  the  case  of 
the  Charterhouse,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
James  that  in  spite  of  Ormonde's  refusal  to 
yield  to  his  sobcitation  in  this  matter,  or  to 
listen  to  endeavours  now  made  to  induce 
him  to  turn  catholic  (JOiSXS,  iv.  6S6,  Olar. 
Press),  he  retained  the  duke  in  all  his  offices 
and  held  him  in  respect  and  favour  to  the 
last.  The  king  paid  Ormonde  two  pe^ 
sonal  visits  when  laid  up  with  gont  at  Bad- 
minton. In  1688  he  was  taken  for  change 
of  air  to  Kingston  Hall  in  Dorsetshire,  when 
in  March  he  had  a  violent  attack  of  ferer 
fiom  which  he  recovered  with  difficulty.  On 
22  June  he  was  seized  with  ague,  and  on 
Saturday,  21  July,  the  anniversary  of  hi) 
wife's  death  four  years  before,  died  quietly 
of  decay,  not  having,  as  he  rejoiced  to  Icncnr, 
'  outlived  his  intellectuals.'  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  night  of  Satu> 
day,  4  Aug.  He  had  eight  sons  and  two 
daughters,  of  whom  only  the  two  daughten 
— Elizabeth,  married  to  Philip  Stanhope,  the 
earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  Mary,  mamed  to 
Lord  Cavendish,  the  first  duke  of  Devonshire 
— survived  him.   His  grandson,  James  Butlor 


(1665-1745)  [a.  v.],  son  of  Thomas  Butler, 
earl  of  Ossory  [q.  v.],  h' 
ceeded  him  in  the  title. 


earl  of  Ossory  tq.  v.],  his  second  child,  aiu> 


[The  chief  authorities  for  Ormonde's  life  m 

Carte,  especially  the  letters  in  the  Appendix, 
and  the  Carte  Papers  in  the  Bodleian ;  Cox's 
and  Leland'g  Histories  of  Ireland  ;  Pepyg'a  and 
Evelyn's  Diaries,  and  the  other  diaries  and  ni»- 
moirs  of  the  period ;  the  article  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica ;  Burke's  Peerage  and  Lodge'i 
Portraits ;  while  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert's  description 
and  analysis  of  the  Ormonde  manuscripts  at  Kil- 
kenny (which  had  preTiously  neither  been  cata- 
logned  nor  arranged),  in  the  Hist.  MSS.  Oonun. 
8th  Eep.,  are  of  the  utmost  valne.]  0.  A. 

BUTLEE,  JAMES,  second  DincB  o» 
Okmonde  (1665-1745),  was  bom  in  Dublin 
Castle,  29  April  1666,  the  second  but  eldest 
living  son  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ossoiy  [q.  v.], 
and  of  his  wife  Emilia,  daughter  of  de  Sever- 
weert,  governor  of  Sluys.  In  1675  he  was 
sent  to  France  'to  learn  the  Frendh  air  and 
language,  the  two  things  which'  the  first 
duke  hu  grandfather '  thought  the  b<it  worth 
acquiring  in  that  coimtry'  (Cabtx).  Bnt 
his  tutor,  one  de  I'Ange,  having '  in  r)t manner 
buried '  the  boy  among  the  tutor's  Jtelationa 
at  Orange,  and  having  otherwise  prcind  un- 
satisfactory, the  duke  summoned  Tiiftgrand- 
son  home  and  entered  him  at  Christ  Church, 
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i  Oxford,  where  he  resided  till  Lord  Ossoiy's 
death  in  1680.  From  his  father  he  seems  to 
hare  inherited  some  of  the  personal  qualities 
which  afterwards  helped  to  make  him  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  of  his  age.  The  young 
Earl  of  CWiry  now  resided  with  his  grand- 
father in  Ireland  till  the  duke's  return  to 
England  in  1682.  After  this  various  matches 
were  proposed  for  him,  and  he  was  married 
15  July  1682  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Law- 
lence,  Lord  Hyde,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bo- 
chetiter.  Her  premature  death,  26  Jan.  1684, 
00  doubt  helped  to  determine  him  in  April 
rf  the  same  year  to  betake  himself  to  the 
siege  of  Luxemburg,  of  which  he  witnessed 
the  surrender  in  June.      In  July  he  was 

r  summoned  home  by  his  grandfather, 
1  he  accompanied  to  Ireland,  where  he 
bad  been  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
boise.  The  duke  was,  however,  recalled  after 
a  few  months,  and  on  his  way  back  had  to 
leave  his  grandson,  who  had  been  seized  with 
smaU-pox  at  sea,  to  recover  at  Knowsley. 
Although  the  new  king  James  11  had  treated 
the  Dnie  of  Ormonde  with  studied  disrespect, 
I/)rd  Ossory  was  soon  after  his  recovery  ap- 
pranted  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  served 
m  the  army  despatched  against  Monmouth  in 
the  vest,  "in  t£e  same  year,  3  Aug.  1685,  he 
omiied  his  second  wife,  Mary,  eldest  surviv- 
ing daughter  of  the  first  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
W  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  died  in  infancy, 
•nd  five  daughters.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  21  July  1688,  raised  his  grandson 
to  the  dukedom  at  a  very  critical  moment ; 
for  three  weeks  previously  the  seven  bishops 
hdheea  acquitted,  and  the  invitation  to 
William  of  Orange  despatched.  In  order  at 
once  to  secure  a  chief  whose  loyalty  to  the 
ehnrch  of  England  could  be  absolutely  de- 
pended upon,  the  convpcation  at  Oxford 
without  delay  elected  by  a  majority  the 
jaiing  Duke  of  Ormonde  successor  to  his 
grammther  in  the  chancellorship  of  the  uni- 
Territy.  As  it  proved,  they  only  escaped 
JefirevB  by  a  couple  of  hours  (SIacaulat  ; 
ind  cf.  Appendix  to  Diary  of  Henry,  earl  of 
Citrmdon  (1828),  iL  489-92). 

In  September  1688  James  II  made  Or- 
aonde  K.O.,  but  the  duke,  who  liad  no  love 
far  James  II,  and  was  connected  by  family 
ties  with  the  United  Provinces,  pursued  an 
■dependent  course  during  the  brief  re- 
Bunder  of  the  reign.  After  the  landing  of 
tie  Prince  of  Orange  he  joined  in  the  petition 
of  17  Nov.  which  called  upon  King  James 
to  nunmon  a  free  parliament.  The  king's 
■ngndoos  answer  may  have  finally  deter- 
nined  his  course.  Together  with  Prince 
Qeotge  he  supped  at  King  James's  table  at 
Andovet  26  Nov.,  and  then  with  Lord  Drum- 
voL.  m. 


lanrig  accompanied  the  prince  in  his  ride  to 
the  quarters  of  the  Prince  of  Orance.  Li  the 
House  of  Lords  Ormonde  afterwards  voted  in 
the  minority  which  approved  the  proposal  of  a 
regency ;  but  he  must  have  readily  acquiesced 
in  the  decision  actually  arrived  at,  for  at 
the   coronation  of  William  and  Mary  he 
acted  as  lord  high  constable,  and  declared 
defiance  against  all  who  should  deny  the 
title  of  the  new  sovereigns.    In  return,  he 
was  installed  K.G.  and  gratified   by  the 
offices  of  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  and 
colonel  of  the  second  troop  of  horse  guards. 
His  support  was  above  all  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  the  position  held  by  him  in  Ireland; 
and  it  was  in  his  house  in  London  that  the 
Irish  proprietors  met  to  discuss  the  situation 
and  to  request  King  WUliam  if  possible  to 
1  come  to  terms  with  TyrconneL    When  the 
!  decision  of  aiins  was  resorted  to,  Ormonde 
showed  no  hesitation.    His  name  had  been 
included  in   the   great  Act  of   Attainder 
\  passed  at  Dublin  in  May  1689,  and  his  vast 
Irish  estates,  of  which  the  annual  income 
was  valued  at  25,000/.,  \mA.  been  declared 
confiscate  to  the  crown.    In  the  following 
i  year  he  served  in  King  William's  army  at 
'  the  head  of  his  life  guards,  and  was  present 
1  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.     Immediately 
;  afterwards  he  was  despatched  with  his  uncle 
[  Lord  Auverquerque  to  secure  Dublin  ;  and 
I  19  July  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  entertain- 
1  ing  King  WiUiam  in  his  ancestral  castle  at 
,  Kilkenny,  which  he  had  been  sent  forward 
;  to  recover.  In  January  1691  he  accompanied 
j  William  to  the  Hague,  and  in  1692  took 
!  part,  though  not  as  active  a  part  as  he  de- 
sired, in  the  battle  of  Steinkirk.     At  the 
battle  of  Landen,  29  July  1693,  after  nearly 
losing  his  life  amidst  the  terrible  carnage  of 
the  day,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French; 
but  after  a  brief  captivity  at  Namur,  where 
he  found  opportunities  of  munificence  to- 
wards his  fellow-prisoners,  he  was  exchanged 
for  the  Duke  of  Berwick.     His  name  headed 
the  list  of  those  specially  excepted  from  the 
hope  of  any  future  pardon  in  the  declaration 
issued  by  King  James  in  April  1692,  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  (Olabki!, 
Life  of  James  II,  ii.  485). 

He  had  thus  lieen  consistently  loyal  to- 
wards William  HI,  though,  in  accordance 
with  the  traditions  of  his  house,  he  was 
reckoned  among  the  tories.  A  certain  inde- 
pendence of  action  marked  his  conduct  on 
the  occasion  of  the  debates  about  Fenwick's 
attainder  in  1690  (Macaulav,  iv.  759-762) ; 
and  he  was  in  some  measure  identified  with 
the  popular  sentiment  of  aversion  to  the 
foreigners  in  the  service  of  the  king.  In 
1699  William  promoted  his  Dutch  favourite 
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Albemarle  over  the  heads  of  Ormonde  and 
RiveiB  to  the  command  of  the  first  trooji 
of  life  guards.  Ormonde  then  resigned  hia 
command  of  the  second  troop:  whereupon 
not  only  did  fifty  members  01  parliament 
join  in  expressing  to  him  their  sympathy, 
but  there  was  talk  of  bringing  in  a  bill  to 
exclude  all  foreigners  from  omoial  employ- 
ment. The  afiair  was,  howerer,  arranged 
by  a  compromise,  and  Ormonde  magnani- 
mously withdrew  his  resignation  (KlX)7P, 
viii.  841-2).  It  had  been  further  hoped 
that  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  resumed  by  par- 
liament those  inTipperary  would  be  bestowed 
upon  him ;  but  instead  of  this  a  proviso  for^ 
giving  him  the  debts  owed  by  him  to  persons 
whose  property  had  been  confiscated  by  the 
crown  was  introduced  into  the  abnormal  ar^ 
rangements  forced  upon  both  king  and  lords 
by  the  spleen  of  the  commons.  Theee  trans- 
actions, no  wever,  seem  to  have  occasioned  no 
personal  estrangement  between  William  HI 
and  Ormonde ;  for  in  March  1702  the  latter 
was  among  the  Englishmen  who  stood  by 
the  deaUibed  of  the  king. 

Such  was  the  popularity  of  Ormonde,  that 
when  in  the  new  reign  war  had  been  actually 
declared,  general  satisfaction  was  caused  by 
his  appointment,  20  April  1702,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  and  Butch  land  forces 
which  accompanied  Sir  G^i^  Rooke's  fleet 
on  the  expedition  against  Cadiz  (Au^rust). 
In  June  he  was  further  grfttifled  by  oeing 
made  lord-lieutenant  of  Somersetshire.  Hia 
hope  to  prevail  by  pleasant  words  upon  the 
goremor  of  Cadiz,  his  former  companion  in 
arms  in  Flanders,  proved  as  fiitue  as  his 
grandiloquent  proclamation  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. His  plan  for  seizing  the  city  by  a  amp 
de  mam  having  been  outvoted,  he  assented  to 
a  counter-proposal  that  the  troops  should  be 
landed  midway  between  the  towns  of  Rota 
and  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria.  The  former  fell 
at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  Santa 
Maria  too  was  easily  taken.  Ormonde,  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Rota,  failed  to  repress 
the  excesses  which  followed  on  the  part  of  his 
soldiery,  though  he  held  a  court  of  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  his  lieutenants.  The  at- 
tempt to  capture  Fort  Matagorda  failed,  and 
discretionary  powers  haying  arrived,  leaving 
it  open  to  Roofio  and  Ormonde  either  to  winter 
in  Spain  or  to  send  part  of  the  ships  and 
troops  to  the  West  Indies  and  return  home 
with  the  rest,  a  long  series  of  bickerings  en- 
sued, which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  gene- 
ral's wish  to  effect  another  landing  in  Spain. 
On  80  Sept.  the  fleet  ingloriously  weighed 
anchor;  hut  a  fortunate  accidmt  enaoled 
the  commanders  before  their  return  home  to 
eorer  theirdiscorofiture  by  a  brilliant  sucoeaa. 


The  land  forces  under  Ormonde  had  a  share 
in  the  operations,  which,  after  the  taking  of 
the  batteries  at  Redondda,  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  many  Spanish  and  French  ahips, 
and  the  capture  of  part  of  the  treasure  of  the 
Plate  fleet,  in  Vigo  harbour  (12  Oct.)  After 
this  victory  Ormonde  womd  gladly  have 
attempted  to  seize  Vigo  and  hold  it  during 
the  winter,  but  Rooke  refused  his  co-operai- 
tion,  and  both  returned  to  England.  Here 
they  were  most  warmly  received,  and  their 
achievements  joined  with  Marlborough's  in 
the  vote  of  thanks  from  the  two  houses,  and 
in  the  thanksnving  ceremony  at  St.  Paul's, 
where  Ormonde  was  hailed  with  special  aocla- 
mations.  He,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
objections  raised  by  his  friends,  insisted  upon 
and  ultimately  obtained  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry into  the  Cadiz  miscarriage.  It  ended 
honourably  for  Rooke,  Ormonde  generously 
abstaining  from  taking  any  part  in  the  final 
decision.  The  queen  had  sought  to  soothe 
him  by  naming  turn  a  privy  councillor ;  and 
in  1708  he  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Ireland,  which  nis  father-in-law,  Rochester, 
the  queen's  uncle,had just  wrathfiilly  resigned. 
Ormonde  had  a  kind  of  ancestral  claim  to  the 
lord-lieutenancy,  and  the  historv  of  his  house 
was  closely  bound  up  with  the  ^irotestaat 
and  loyal  interest  in  Ireland.  It  is  therefore 
not  wonderful  that  he  should  have  been  en- 
thusiastically received  by  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, which  he  opened  21  Sept.  and  which 
speedily  voted  the  necessary  supplies.  But 
tne  session  after  all  proved  an  unfortunate 
one.  The  cruel  intolerance  of  the  act  against 

E3pery  was  little  to  the  taste  of  the  lord- 
eutenant,  though  he  promised  to  do  his 
best  for  it  in  En^and ;  here,  however,  much 
to  the  vexation  of  the  Irish  parliament,  a 
clause  devised  on  the  principle  of  the  Test 
Act  was  added  which  bore  hardly  upon  the 
preshyterians.  Furthermore,  some  of  Or- 
monde's subordinates  were  believed  to  have 
cooked  the  pubho  accounts,  and  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  held  bat  a  slack  rein  over  the 
cupidity  of  those  who  surrounded  him.  The 
parliament,  which  had  become  violently  in- 
censed against  him,  was  abruptly  prorogued. 
In  1705,  when  a  dispute  raged  between  the 
commons  and  the  lower  house  of  convoca- 
tion, he  twice  resorted  to  the  same  expe- 
dient, and  in  June  he  embarked  for  England. 
He  was  in  April  1707  superseded  in  the 
govemmeut  of  Ireland  by  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. On  the  overthrow  of  the  whigs  in 
1710  he  was  reappointed  to  the  same  post, 
but  in  less  than  two  years  he  was  called 
away  from  the  exercise  of  its  duties,  and 
retired  22  Sept.  1713.  In  December  1711 
Marlborough  had  been  dismissed  from  all 
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his  offices,  und  soon  afterwords  Ormonde, 
besides  being  appointed  colonel  of  the  first 
regiment  of  foot  guards,  waa  appointed  to 
sncceed  him  in  the  pcjt  of  captain-general 
uid  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  in 
Flanders,  for  which  he  took  his  departure  in 
A^  1712.  Bumet  declares  that  he  was 
'well  satisfied  both  with  his  instructions 
ind  his  ^pointments ;  for  he  had  the  same 
allowances  that  had  been  TOted  criminal  in 
the  Dake(rf  Marlborough.'  His  instructions 
were  to  inform  the  States-General  and  Prince 
Eugene  that  the  queen  intended  yigorously 
to  push  the  war.  The  coldness  of  the  recep- 
tkni,  however,  which  he  met  with  from  Pen- 
tionaiy  Heinmus,  was  speedily  justified  by 
the  conduct  of  the  government,  which  had 
selected  an  honourable  man  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  msaa  tJian  dubious  task.  Within 
1  ibrtnight  of  his  landing  he  was  warned  by 
St.  John  to  be  extremely  cautious  about  en- 
mging  in  any  action,  and  at  the  end  of  May, 
just  tner  he  and  Prince  Eugene  had  Kviewed 
the  allied  forces  near  Douai,  arriyed  the 
orders,  which  were  afterwards  notorious  as 
the  restraining  orders,  but  which  he  was  in- 
atrneted  to  keep  secret,  forbidding  his  join- 
iag  in  any  siege  or  engaging  in  any  action 
without  further  commands.  The  allies 
ooesed  the  Scheldt,  while  Yillars,  whose 
podtion  had  seemed  nearly  des^rate,  at 
oDoe  found  a  pretext  for  entering  mto  oom- 
monicatioiis  with  Ormonde.  They  greatly 
embarrassed  the  British  general,  who,  in 
reply  to  a  pressing  invitation  from  Prmce 
Eogene,  felt  himself  constrained  to  avow 
that  he  could  not  join  in  any  operation  be- 
fimreeeivingforther  instmctione  from  home. 
The  true  nature  of  his  position  was  now  an 
oiien  secret,  and  as  such  was  hotly  discussed 
both  at  the  Hague  and  in  the  houses  of 
ssrliament  at  Westminster.  When  in  June 
Prince  Eugene  gave  orders  for  the  si^  of 
Qneoioy,  Ormonde,  in  accordance  with  the 
'  declaration  of  ministers  in  parliament  that 
ndi  an  (^ration  was  within  his  powers, 
consented  to  cover  the  siege  in  conjunction 
with  the  imperialist  commander ;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  fall  of  the  place  become  im- 
minent thui  he  informed  Prince  Eugene 
(25  Jone)  that  he  was  instructed  to  proclaim 
I  cessation  of  arms  for  two  months.  Ques- 
Boj,  however,  capitulated  (10  July),  and 
Omoiule  &iled  to  induce  the  commanders  of 
the  Qenaan  troops  in  the  queen's  pay,  headed 
by  the  hereditarv  Prince  of  Hesse-CasseL  to 
follow  lum  to  Dunkirk,  which  Louis  XTV 
had  agreed  provisionally  to  give  up  to  Qreat 
Britam.  Instead  of  half  uie  alOed  ann^, 
only  the  native  British  troops,  12,000  m 
Bunber,  now  obeyed  Ormonde's  orders.  Hav- 


ing proclaimed  a  cessation  of  arms,  he  with- 
drew at  the  head  of  these  troops  (16  July) 
and  marched  upon  Ghent  and  Bruges,  which 
were  already  in  British  occupation,  and 
which  nearly  alone  among  the  places  in  Flan- 
ders opened  their  gates  to  our  forces.  Here 
and  hereabouts  they  spent  the  winter,  while 
Dunkirk  was  also  nominally  in  British  oc- 
cupation. When  the  spring  came,  peace  had 
been  made. 

Humiliating  aa  Ormonde's  experiences 
had  been  during  his  command — for  his  own 
officers  and  soldiers  had  expressed  their 
share  in  the  indignation  excited  by  the  policy 
which  he  was  doomed  to  carry  out — it  does 
not  seem  as  if  his  personal  credit  had  per- 
manently Bufiered  from  these  proceedings. 
A  general  impression,  more  complimentary 
to  his  integrity  than  to  his  intelligence,  pre- 
vuled  that  he  uad  been  employed  because  he 
did  not  at  first  penetrate  uie  motives  of  his 
employers.  Thegovemmentrewaidedhimfor 
his  services  bjr  conferring  on  him  the  warden- 
ship  and  adnuralty  of  the  Oinque  Forts  and 
the  constableshlp  of  Dover  Oastle,  together 
with  a  pension  oi  6,000/.  a  year  upon  the  Irish 
revenues,  this  last  in  compensation  of  the 
recent  restoration  to  the  crown  of  some  royal- 
ties in  Tippfflrary  which  had  formerly  been  for 
a  time  in  his  family.  Inasmuch  as  he  BtUl  held 
both  the  lord-lieutenancy  and  the  captain- 
generalship,  he  was  during  the  last  part  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant personages  m  the  state,  and  one  on 
whom  a  lai^  share  of  responsibility  rested 
as  to  the  conduct  and  policy  of  its  govern- 
ment. As  lord-lieutenant  he  at  least  found 
occasion  for  an  act  creditable  both  to  his 
sense  of  justice  and  to  his  moral  courage ; 
for  it  was  to  'his  brother'  Ormonde,  in  whose 
gift  the  preferment  lay,  that  Swift  primarily 
owed  his  appointment  to  the  deanery  of 
St.  Patrick  by  an  arrangement  concerted,  as 
he  relates,  between  the  queen,  the  duke,  and 
the  lord  treasurer  Oxford  (Journal  to  Stella, 
18  April  1718).  It  is  lees  easy  to  determine 
the  more  important  question,  to  what  extent 
Ormonde  was  prepared  to  further  the  Jacobite 
designs  rife  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign.  He 
was  not  a  man  usually  capable  of  actmg  for 
himself,  and  he  seems  to  nave  followed  the 
lead  of  Bolingbroke  rather  than  that  of  the 
more  cautious  Oxford,  though  the  former 
afterwards  explicitly  denied  having  been  at 
any  time  'in  his  secret'  (Letter  to  Wind- 
kam).  As  captain-general  he  co-operated  in 
the  purification  of  the  army  from  the  leaven 
of  Marlborough ;  and  though  as  lord  warden 
of  the  Oinqtte  Forts  he  was  specially  re- 
sponsible for  tiie  safety  of  the  south  coast, 
he  was  actually  engaged  in  correspondence 
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with  the  Duke  of  Berwick  (Mimoiret  du 
liaridial  d»  Benoiek,  cited  in  MACKinaHT's 
Life  of  Bolingbroke,  892).  When  Boling- 
broke  had  at  last  8uc<^eded  in  ousting 
Oxford  from  office  and  intended  to  form  an 
essentially  Jacobite  administration  of  his 
own,  Ormonde  was  to  have  been  included  in 
it  (Staithofe).  Instead  of  this,  his  name 
together  with  Bolingbroke's  figured  among 
the  signatures  under  the  proclamation  noti- 
fying the  death  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  ac- 
cession of  King  George.  It  was  noticed 
that  at  the  proclamation  of  the  king,  when 
Oxford  was  hissed  and  Bolingbroke  met 
with  a  dubious  reception,  Omonde  was 
lustily  cheered  by  the  crowd  (Ford  to  Swift, 
5  Aug.  1714,  cited  by  Wtow,  ii.  629-80).  He 
was  lord-lieutenant  of  Norfolk,  1718-14. 

On  the  arrival  in  England  of  the  new 
king,  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  Ormonde  were 
to  be  received  into  the  royal  favour.  But 
18  Sept.  he  was  deprived  of  the  captain- 
genenuship  ;  and  though  9  Oct.  he  was 
named  of  the  privy  coundl  in  Ireland,  he 
was  a  few  days  afterwards  dismissed,  bein^ 
however  apprised  through  Lord  Townshend 
that  the  kmg  would  be  glad  to  see  him  at 
court.  When  parliament  met  in  March  1716, 
Stanhope,  who  in  the  debate  on  the  address 
hinted  at  the  willingness  of  ministers  to 
call  their  predecessors  to  account,  spoke  of 
'a  certain  English  general  who  had  acted 
in  concert  with,  if  not  received  orders  from, 
Mushal  YiUars.'  But  Ormonde  continued 
to  maintain  an  attitude  of  dignity  and  even 
of  defiance,  holding  receptions  at  Richmond 
to  which  Jacobites  were  openly  admitted, 
and  enjoying  the  huzzas  of  the  London  mob. 
To  what  extent  he  was  at  this  time  involved 
with  the  Pretender,  who,  .according  to  Bo- 
lingbroke, had  conferred  upon  Ormonde  a 
commission  '  with  the  most  ample  powers 
that  could  be  given'  for  the  conduct  of  a 
rising  in  England,  will  probably  never  be 
known.  There  seems  even  now  to  have  existed 
among  the  whigs  a  wish  to  avoid  prosecuting 
him  with  the  other  late  tory  leaders,  and  to 
induce  him  to  recant  his  errors  instead  (see 
the  letter  firom  Oardonnel  to  Marlborough 
cited  by  STAiraopB,  Bittory,  i.  122  note). 
But  it  was  ultimately  determined  otherwise. 
On  21  June  Stanhope  moved  his  impeach- 
ment, and  after  a  protracted  debate,  in  which 
several  known  iriends  of  the  protestant  suc- 
cession spoke  in  his  favour,  the  motion  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  forty-nine.  Yet  it 
was  still  hoped  that  an  audience  with  the 
king  might  set  matters  right,  and  many  of 
his  JaeoDtte  friends  urged  him  to  take  a 
conciliatory  course,  which  still  seemed  open 
to  him.    Others  wished  him  to  oo-operate  in 


the  scheme  for  an  ineuirection  in  the  west,  to 
which  he  was  already  privy.  But  he  refused  to 
accept  either  advice,  and  once  more  following 
Bolingbroke's  lead  fled  to  France  on  8  Aug. 
(for  the  story  of  his  parting  interview  with 
Oxford  in  the  Tower  see  SrAiraoPH,  i.  127). 
He  arrived,  if  Bolingbroke  is  to  be  believed, 
'  almost  literally  alone,'  and  for  a  time  the 
two  exiles  lived  together  in  the  same  house. 
On  20  Aug.  he  was  attainted,  his  estates 
were  declared  forfeited,  and  his  honours  ex- 
tinguished, and  on  26  June  1716  an  act 
vested  his  estates  in  the  crown.  Another 
act,  however,  passed  in  1721,  enabled  his 
brother  the  Earl  of  Arran  to  purchase  them, 
and  this  was  done. 

Ormonde,  who  had  not  yet  lost  heart,  sad 
was  still,  in  Bolingbroke's  phrase, '  the  babble 
of  his  own  popularity,'  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  unfortunate  enterprise  of  1716.  Trust- 
ing in  the  promisee  of  the  Jacobites  in  Eng- 
land and  m  the  pretences  <d  the  regent 
Orleans  or  his  agents,  he  embarked  in  Nor- 
mandy for  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth, 
where  the  country  was  to  rise  for  King 
James.  But  on  his  arrival  he  was  soon  con- 
vinced of  the  futility  of  his  expectations,  and 
speedily  sailed  back  to  France.  He  never 
again  returned  to  this  country.  In  1719, 
-mien  Alberoni  had  resolved  to  assist  the 
Pretender  with  a  Spanish  armada  sailing 
from  Oadiz,  the  conduct  of  it  was  offered 
to  Ormonde,  who  was  to  join  the  fleet  at 
Oomnna,  and  there  assume  its  command, 
with  the  title  of  captain-general  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  In  Ireland  a  reward  of 
10,CO0;.  and  m  England  one  of  6,000^.  were 
proclaimed  for  his  apprehension  on  landing, 
and  about  the  same  time  his  house  in  St. 
James's  Square  was  sold  by  auction  by  the 
crown.  He  was  himself  altogether  distrust- 
ftil  of  the  success  of  the  expedition,  whidi 
numbered  not  more  than  6,000  soldiers 
(partly  Irish),  and  wrote  from  Oorunna  to 
Alberoni  requesting  that  it  might  be  post-  ' 
poned,  which  was  tantamount  to  its  being 
abandoned.  But  the  fleet  was  dissipated  on 
Oape  Finisterre  by  a  hurricane  which  lasted 
twelve  days,  and  only  two  frigates  reached 
the  Scottish  shore.  In  1721,  St.  Simon  found 
him  resident  at  Madrid,  and  in  favour  with 
the  queen  and  the  court ;  and  either  there  or 
later  the  Spanish  government  acknowledged 
his  services,  or  his  distinction,  by  a  pension 
of  2,000  pistoles.  Many  years  afterwards — 
in  1740 — he  was  a^ain  in  the  Spanish  capital, 
where  he  and  Earl  Marischal  hoped  to  take  ad- 
vantage for  the  Jacobite  cause  of  the  breach 
between  Spain  and  England.  He  was  once 
more  disappointed ;  nor  could  he  well  have 
now  participated  in  any  military  enterprise. 
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The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  chiefly 
8t  Ayignon,  where  Lady  Mary  "Wortley  Mon- 
ta^  saw  him  in  1733,  the  year  of  his  secomd 
wife's  death.  He  diedhimself  16  Nov.  1746. 
His  remains  were  brought  to  England  and 
buried  in  the  family  vault  in  King  Henry  VQ's 
ch^el  in  Westminster  Abbey.  With  the 
ienh  of  his  brother  Charles,  earl  of  Arran,  in 
1768  the  titles  of  the  family  became  extinct. 
The  second  Duke  of  Ormonde,  though  in  a 
seaee  bom  to  greatness,  certainly  did  not  con- 
triretoachieveit.  The  exceptional  popularity 
which  he  enjoyed  in  England  in  the  earlier 
half  of  his  life  is  easily  accounted  for. 
Svift,  describing  the  French  ambassador  to 
Stella,  says  that  'he  is  a  fine  gentleman, 
gomething  like  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and 
lost  such  an  expensive  man.'  He  was  not 
leas  munificent  tnan  he  was  wealthy,  gracious 
in  manner,  and  high-church  in  opinions.  In 
other  respects,  too,  he  fell  in  with  the  then 
popolar  ideal  of  a  patriotic  English  statesman, 
thoQ^  really  as  Uttle  capable  in  the  cabinet 
as  on  the  battle-field,  where,  according  to 
PriOT  (Carmen  Seeulare),  his  glory  paled  nei- 
ther before  that  of  his  ancestors  nor  before 
that  of  Ein^  William  himself.  His  lofti- 
aeai  of  spirit  was,  however,  not  altogether 
for  show,  if  8t.  Simon's  anecdote  be  true, 
that  he  refused  large  domains  offered  to  him 
in  Spain  as  the  price  of  conversion  to  the 
choTch  of  Reme,  while  we  know  that  he  de- 
clined to  follow  Bollngbroke  in  attempting 
to  persuade  the  Pretender  to  abandon  this 
iutL     Except  by  virtue  of  his  rank  and 

C'tion,  he  was  as  a  politician  throughout 
life  what  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Monti^ 
lays  he  was  in  17w,  quite  insignificant.  He 
never  accomplished  anything  of  importance 
except  when  by  separatmg  the  British  troops 
fiutt  those  of  the  aUies  in  Flanders  he  enabled 
hii  tory  colleagues  to  conclude  peace  with 
dishonour. 

There  is  a  half-length  portrait  of  the  duke 
hf  Michael  Dahl  in  the  National  Portrait 
OtUery. 

[A.  naefiil  bioKraphical  sketch  of  the  seoond 
Vikt  of  Ormonde  is  given  in  Lodge's  Peerage 
at  Ireland,  ed.  Archdall,  1789,  iv.  69-04  note. 
Sereral  facts  eonoeming  his  early  days  and 
&mUy  coDoections  will  be  found  in  Carte's  Life 
of  [the  first]  James,  Dnke  of  Ormonde,  vol.  iv. 
ed.l8ol.  Of  his  proceedings  immediately  before 
ud  after  his  flight  to  France,  Bolingbroke  gives 
»n  nntmstworthy  account  in  the  Letter  to  Sir 
WUHam  Windham.  Other  modem  authorities 
iiB  Lord  Macaulay's  History  of  Ehigland  ;  Lord 
Stimhope'R  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  (1870),  and 
Hi«tory  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
(18i8);SmoUett'sHistor)rof£nelsnd;O.Klopp's 
MdeaHsnsesStnart  (1875-1881);  Coxe'aLife 
of  Harlboroagh;  and,  more  especially,  F.  W. 


"Wyoa'a  History  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
reign  of  Qneen  Anne  (2  vols.  1876).] 

A.  W.  W. 

BUTLER,  JAMES  AEMAR  (1827- 
1854),  captain  in  the  army,  bom  in  1827,  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Lieutenant-general  the  Hon. 
Henry  Edward  Butler,  who  had  served  in  the 
27th  regiment  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  as  a 
colonel  in  the  Portuguese  army  at  Bosaco, 
where  he  was  woundra.  He  was  nephew  of 
Somerset  Richard  Butler,  third  earl  of  Car- 
rick.  He  was  educated  on  the  continent  and 
at  Sandhurst,  and  received  his  commission  as 
an  ensign  in  the  90th  regiment  in  1843.  He 
served  m  the  Cafire  war  of  1846-7,  wa»>  pro- 
moted lieutenant  in  1847,  and  parchasea  his 
captaincy  in  the  Ceylon  rifle  regiment  in  May 
1863,  He  was  in  England  on  furlough  in 
the  summer  of  1864,  when  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  had  just  broken  out,  and 
since  he  could  not  hope  to  be  ordered  with 
the  expeditionary  force,  he  set  out  with  a 
friend.  Lieutenant  Charles  Nasmyth^of  the 
Bombay  artillery,  to  see  the  fighting.  The  two 
friends  went  first  to  Omar  Pasha's  camp  at 
Shumla;  but  as  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
advance,  they  asked  leave  to  join  the  garrison 
at  Silisbria,  to  which  the  Russian  army  had 
laid  siege  on  10  May.  Butler  and  Nasmyth 
soon  obtained  over  the  earrison  the  same 
absolute  power  that  Eldred  Pottinger  ac- 
quired at  Herat.  The  key  to  the  fortress  was 
believed  to  be  the  earthwork  known  as  the 
Arab  Tabia,  and  this  work  was  perpetually 
bombarded  and  mined  by  the  Russians,  and 
attacked  by  heavy  columns  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night.  Mussa  Pasha,  the  Turkish 
commandant,  was  killed,  and  so  was  the 
Russian  commanding  engineer ;  but  still 
Omar  Pasha  would  not  send  help,  and  when 
General  Cannon  (Behram  Pasha)  did  intro- 
duce his  brigade,  he  dared  not  keep  it  there, 
and  retired  within  two  days.  On  13  June 
Butler  had  been  slightly  wounded  in  the 
forehead;  privation  and  hard  work  made 
the  wound  dangerous,  and  on  22  June,  two 
hours  before  the  Russians  retired,  the  hero 
of  Silistria — who  deserves  the  credit,  though 
but  a  young  English  captain  of  twenty-seven, 
of  defeating  a  whole  Russian  army — died 
peacefully  without  knowing  of  his  triumph. 
On  14  Jiuy,  before  the  news  of  his  untimely 
death  arrived,  he  had  been  gazetted  a  major 
in  the  army,  and  lieutenant  and  captain  in 
the  Coldstream  guards. 

[For  the  siege  of  Silistria  see  yasmjth's  letters 
to  the  Times  in  1854 ;  for  a  short  memoir, 
Kolan'a  Illnstrated  History  of  the  War  against 
Russia,  2  vols.  1805-7;  and  geuerally,  for  the 
effect  of  the  defence,  Kinglakc's  Invasion  of  the 
Crimea,  chap.  30.]  H.  H.  S. 
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BUTLEB,  JOHN,  sixth  Eabi,  op  Ob- 
HONBE  {d.  1478),  brother  of  Jamea,  fifth  earl 
fq.  v.],  was  with  his  brother  attainted  by  the 
nrst  parliament  of  Edward  IV,  but  was  soon 
afterwards  pardoned  and  restored  in  blood 
by  Edward,  and  to  all  his  estate  except  his 
lands  in  Essex,  which  had  been  granted  by 
the  king  to  his  sister  Anne.  The  attainder 
by  the  Irish  parliament  at  Dublin,  2  Ed- 
ward IV,  was  not  however  repealed  till 
16  Edward  IV.  Previous  to  succeeding  to 
the  earldom  he  was  known  as  Sir  John  de 
Ormonde,  having  been  knighted  at  Leicester 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  king's  uncle, 
for  adherence  to  Henry  VL  Eoward  IV 
used  to  say  of  him  that  he  was  '  the  good- 
liest knight  he  ever  beheld  and  the  finest 
gentleman  in  Christendom;  and  that  if  good 
breeding,  nurture,  and  liberal  qualities  were 
lost  in  the  world,  they  might  all  be  found  in 
John,  earl  of  Ormonde.'  He  had  a  thorough 
mastery  of  every  European  language,  and 
had  been  an  ambassador  to  nearly  every 
European  court.  He  died  in  the  Holy  Land 
during  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in  1478. 
He  was  unmarried,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  earldom  by  his  brother  Thomas. 

[Lodge's  Peerage  of  Ireland,  iv.  14-16;  Carte's 
Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  (Oxford  ed.  18S1), 
i.  Izxzi ;  The  Ormonde  Attaindars,  by  Hubert 
Hal],  in  the  Genealogiet,  new  ser.,  i.  76-9 ; 
The  Barony  of  Arklow, by  3.  H.  Bound,  in  vol.  i. 
of  Foster's  Collectanea  Genealogica.]  T.  F.  H. 

BXTTLEB,  JOHN,  D.D.  {d.  1800),  catho- 
lic bishop  of  Cork,  styled  by  courtesy  Lord 
Dunboyne,  was  the  third  son  of  Edmond 
Butler,  of  Dunboyne,  co.  Meath,  by  courtesy 
eighth  Baron  Dunboyne  (he  died  in  1732), 
and  Anne,  daughter  of  Oliver  Grace,  of 
Shangunaffh,  co.  Tipperary.  In  his  early 
days  ne  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  church,  but  in  consequence  of  his  having 
lost  an  eye  his  ordination  was  delayed  tiO. 
the  consequent  canonical  impediment  had 
been  dispensed  with  at  Rome.  The  dignity 
of  his  birth  and  the  interest  of  powerful 
friends  procured  his  appointment  to  the  see 
of  Cork  by  brief  of  Pope  Clement  YTTT 
dated  16  April  1768,  and  he  was  consecrated 
in  June  the  same  year.  After  having  occu- 
pied that  see  for  twenty-three  years  he  re- 
signed his  position  and  renounced  his  creed 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  On  the 
death  in  December  1 785  of  his  nephew,  Pearce 
Edmond  Creagh  Butler,  styled  the  eleventh 
Baron  Dunboyne,  the  title  and  estates  de- 
volved on  him.  He  expected  from  Rome  a 
dispensation  from  the  obligations  of  his  epi- 
scopal character  and  permission  to  marry, 
bat  his  application  to  the  Holy  See  was  an- 


swered by  Pius  VI.  in  language  of  stem 
rebuke.  With  the  hope  of  perpetuating  his 
name  and  family  he  violated  his  vow  of 
celibacy  and  married  at  Clonmel  a  protes- 
tant  young  lady,  a  cousin  of  his  own,  and 
dau^ter  of  Theobald  Butler,  of  Wilford, 
CO.  Tipperary.  On  the  inteUigenoe  being 
conveyed  to  Rome  of  the  bishop's  mar- 
riage the  pope  addressed  to  him  a  letter 
couched  in  severe  terms.  The  original  of 
this  document,  dated  9  Jane  1787,  and  an 
English  translation  are  printed  in  England's 
'  Life  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  O'Leary '  (pp.  227, 
883).  Dr.  Butler  paid  no  heed  to  this  docu- 
ment, but  read  his  recantation  of  the  distinc- 
tive doctrines  of  Catholicism  in  the  parish 
church  of  Clonmel  on  19  Aug.  1787.  He 
never  officiated,  however,  in  the  protastant 
church.  After  his  apostasy  he  frequented  the 
services  of  the  estaolished  religion  on  Sun- 
days; and  on  one  or  two  occasions,  when  or- 
dinations were  held  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity 
OoUe^,  during  his  residence  in  Dublin,  m 
was  invited  to  assist  at  the  imposition  of 
hands,  but  he  anxiously  declined  to  do  so 
{Life  of  &Leary,  226).  No  issue  came  of  his 
marriage.  Lord  Dunboyne,  as  he  was  called, 
being  by  courtesy  the  twelfth  baron,  died 
at  his  residence,  Dunboyne  Castle,  on  7  May 
1800,  having  been  a  few  days  previously 
reconciled  to  the  catholic  church  by  William 
Ghihan,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  Augustinian  friar. 
His  widow  survived  him  sixty  years.  She 
afterwards  married  J.  Hubort  Moore,  of 
Shannon  Grove,  King's  Coimty,  barrister-at- 
law,  but  died  without  issue  in  August  1860, 
aged  96. 

By  his  will  he  bequeathed  the  Dunboyne 
estate  to  Maynooth  College  for  the  educa- 
tion of  yontlis  intended  for  the  priesthood, 
devising  his  other  estates  to  his  heir-at-law 
and  family.  The  bequest  was  disputed  in 
December  1801,  in  a  suit  against  the  trustees 
of  Maynooth,  on  the  ground  that  any  one 
'  relapsing  into  popery  from  the  protestant 
religion  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the 
laws  made  in  xavoiir  of  Roman  catholics, 
and  was  therefore  incapable  of  making  a 
I  will  of  landed  property  under  the  penal 
,  laws.'  Dr.  Gahan  was  examined  at  the 
assizes  at  Trim,  on  24  Aug.  1803,  to  elicit 
from  him  whether  he  administered  the  last 
sacraments  to  Lord  Dunboyne,  and,  on  his 
refusing  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  confes- 
sional, was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in 
the  gaol  of  Trim  for  contempt  of  court  bv 
Lord  Kil warden ;  but  the  jury  having  found, 
on  a  separate  issue  submitted  to  them,  that 
the  deceased  had  died  a  catholic,  the  judse 
directed  the  witness's  release  after  a  wedrg 
confinement. 
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The  titleof  Dunboyne  in  the  peerage  of  Ire- 
land WM  created  by  Henry  VIII  in  1641,  but 
WW  forfeited  in  the  person  of  James,  fourth 
baron,  for  his  implication  in  the  rebellion  of 
164 1 ;  he  was  outlawed  in  1691  for  adherence 
tothecauseof  King  James  U.  The  attainder 
was  not  reversed  till  26  Oct.  1827,  when 
Junes,  thirteenth  baron,  was  restored  by  the 
lerersal  of  the  outlawries  eSSeoting  the  title. 

[Eoglaqd's  Life  of  Arthur  OTjeary ;  Brady's 
Episeopal  Succession,  ii.  95;  Notes  and  Queries, 
Sth  isri'  s,  xi.  8,  31,  69 ;  Unirerse,  20  Jan.  1866, 
f.  6;  Burke's  Peerage  (1886),  444;  Foster's 
PMrage(1883),  233;  Madden'i  Bevelations  of 
beland.  61.]  T.  C. 

BUTUBB,  JOHN  (1717-1803),  buhop 
of  Hereford,  son  of  James  Sutler  of  Ham- 
Imii^^,  was  bom  there  in  1?17.  As  a  young 
man  he  was  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Gbild,  the  banker.  He  matriculated  from 
Dniversity  College,  Oxford,  on  10  May  1783, 
and  graduated  B.O.L.  in  1746  and  D.O.L. 
in  1768.  He  married  for  his  first  wife 
a  lady  who  kept  a  school  at  Westmin- 
ster; his  second  was  the  sister  and  coheiress 
of  Sir  Charles  Vernon,  of  Famham  in  Surrey, 
ind  this  marriage  considerably  improved  his 
todal  standing.  Having  taken  orders  he 
became  a  popular  preacher  in  London,  and 
m  1764  he  published  a  sermon,  preached 
tt  St.  Paul's  before  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy. 
la  the  title-page  he  is  described  as  chaplam 
to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  In  the 
lame  year  he  also  published  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  trustees  of  the  Public  Infirmary. 
He  was  iitstaUed  as  a  prebendary  of  Win- 
chester in  1760.  In  the  title-page  of  a  ser- 
mon preached  before  the  House  of  Commons 
at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  general  fast  in  1768,  he  is  described  I 
IS  minister  of  G^at  Yarmouth  and  chaplain 
to  the  Princess  Dowager.  In  spite  of  this 
relation  to  the  princess's  household,  in  1762 
be  issued  a  pobtical  pamphlet  addressed  to 
the  '  Cocoa  Tree '  and  signed  '  A  Whig.'  In 
this  pamphlet,  which  ran  to  three  editions,  he 
bitterly  attacked  Bute  and  the  conduct  of  the 
ininistrysincetheaccessionofGleorgellL  He 
was  appointed  chapltun  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don (Dr.  Hayt«r),  received  the  living  of  Ever- 
ler,  Wiltshire,  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  Lord  Onslow  was  made  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains.  In  1768  he  was  made  archdeacon 
of  Surrey.  During  the  American  war  he 
itsaed  a  number  ofpolitical  pamphlets,  under 
tiiesignatnre  of 'VindeZj'inwhicnhestrongly 
rapports  the  policy  of  Lord  North.  He  reaped 
the  reward  of  his  services  in  1777,  when  he 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Oxford,  being  con- 
ncrated  at  Lambeth  on  26  May.  Butler  had 
BOW  adoptM  strong  tory  principles,  and  on 


30  Jan.  1787  preached  before  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  death  of  Charles  I.  While 
bishop  of  Oxford  he  helped  Dr.  Woide  to 
transcribe  the  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  Bible. 
In  1788  he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric 
of  Hereford.  He  died  10  Dec.  1803,  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year,  leaving  no  children.  At 
the  a[dvancea  age  of  sixty  he  had  undergone 
the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  stone.  His 
published  works  are :  1.  '  An  Answer  to  the 
Cocoa  Tree,  by  a  Whig,'  1762.  2.  'A  Con- 
sultation on  the  Subject  of  a  Standing  Army,' 
1768.  3.  'Serious  Consideration  on  the 
Oharact«ff  of  the  Present  Administration.' 
4.  'Account  of  the  Character  of  theBt.  Hon. 
H.  B.  Legge.'  6.  Sermons  and  charges  of 
various  dates,  republished  in  a  collective 
edition,  1801. 

[Oent.  Mag.  Ixxii.  pt.  i.  283,  ii.  1170 ;  Letter 
to  the  Cocoa  Tree,  by  a  Whig,  ia  CoUeoted  Pam- 
phlets B.  OBrit.  Mus.) ;  Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet, 
vil  46fi;  Watt's  Bibl.  Brit.  i.  177;  Le  Neva's 
Fasti  Eccl.  Angl. ;  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  ix.  10.1 

B.  0.  a 

BUTLER,  JOSEPH  (1692-1752),  bishop 
of  Durham,  was  bom  at  Wantage  18  May 
1692.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  eight 
children  of  a  well-to-do  .  draper  who  had 
retired  &om  business,  and  occupied  a  house 
called  '  The  Priory,'  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  The  room  in  which  the  bishop  was 
bom  is  stiU  shown.  He  was  first  sent  to  the 
Latin  school  under  the  Rev.  Philip  Barton. 
Long  afterwards,  on  becoming  dean  of  St. 
PauPs,  he  bestowed  one  of  his  first  pieces 
of  patronage,  the  rectory  of  Hutton,  in  Essex, 
upon  his  old  schoolmaster.  (According  to  a 
stetement  by  G.  Lavington  in  the  '  Bawlin- 
son  MSS.'  he  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's 
School.  The  statement  is  made  on  behalf  of 
Butler,  who  '  doth  not  care  to  fill  up '  Raw- 
linson's  form.  He  'likes  not  to  have  his  life 
wrote  while  he  is  living.')  Butler's  father 
intended  him  for  the  presbyterian  ministry. 
He  therefore  sent  the  boy  to  a  dissenting 
academy  kept  by  Samuel  Jones  at  Gloucester, 
and  aftertrards  at  Tewkesbury.  Among 
Butler's  feUow-pupils  were  Seeker,  after- 
wards archbishop,  witli  whom  he  formed 
a  lifelong  Menddiip;  Maddox,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Worcester ;  and  a  well-known  dis- 
senting divine,  Samuel  Chandler.  Jones's 
academy  is  described  in  a  letter  from  Seeker 
to  Dr.  Watts  (Gibbohs,  Memoirs  of  Itaae 
Watt*  (1780),  p.  846).  There  were  sixteen 
pupils  who  studied  logic,  Hebrew,  mathe- 
matics, and  classics.  Butler's  intellectual 
development  is  proved  by  the  correspondence 
which  ne  carried  on  while  still  at  Tewkesbury 
with  Samuel  Clarke,  a  philosopher  frequently 
consulted  by  youUiful  inquirers.  Butler  in  his 
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first  letter  (4  Nov.  1718)  advances  two  objec- 
tions to  the  argruments  hj  which  Olarks  in  the 
Boyle  Lectures  of  1704-6  sought  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  and  attributes  of  Qod. 
Butler  doubts  whether  it  is  a  contradiction  to 
assert  the  'self-eicistence  of  a  finite  being/  but 
declares  himself  convinced  (in  his  fourth  let- 
ter) by  Clarke's  arguments.  He  also  doubts 
whether  it  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose  the 
existence  of  two  independent  self-existing 
beinffs.  This  latter  difficulty,  after  some  di»> 
cusmon,  resolves  itself  into  a  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  time  and  space ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  correspondence  Butler  is  stiU  in  doubt. 
At  a  later  period  he  ^fessed  himself  to  be 
fully  satisfied  upon  this  point  also  (Stebbb's 
JRemaint,  p.  18).  Butler  did  not  give  bis 
name,  and  sent  his  letters  to  the  post  throusb 
his  friend  Seeker,  describing  himself  to  Clarke 
as '  a  gentleman  from  Gloucestershire.'  [The 
letters  are  given  in  Butler's  '  Works '  and 
in  Clarke's  '  Works,'  voL  iL  1788.]  He 
declares  in  the  fourth  that  he  designs  '  the 
search  after  truth  as  the  business  of  nis  life,' 
and  his  obvious  candour  and  ability  made 
a  &yourable  impression  upon  Clarke,  with 
whom  he  soon  afterwards  corresponded  under 
his  own  name.  He  had  decided  to  conform 
to  the  church  of  England,  and  persuaded  his 
&ther,  after  a  little  trouble,  to  allow  him  to 
enter  at  Oriel,  March  1714-16,  to  pursue  the 
necessary  studies.  He  expresses  to  Clarke 
his  dissatis&ction  with  Oxford.  He  regrets 
that  he  is  oblured  to  quit  his  divinity  studies 
by  the  want  oiencouragement  to  independent 
thinkers  (Sibebb's  Benutini,  p.  12).  He  has 
made  up  his  mind  (80  Sept.  1717)  to  migrate 
to  Cambridge  toavoid  the  'frivolous  lectures ' 
and  'unintMligible  disputations'  by  which  he 
is  'quite  tired  out'  at  Oxford  (European 
Magazine,  xli.  9).  Meanwhile  he  had  become 
intimate  with  Edward  Talbot,  son  of  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  In  1717  Talbot  became 
vicar  of  East  Hendred,  near  Wantage ;  and 
from  entries  in  the  parish  registers  it  ap- 
pears that  Butler  helped  him  in  some  of  his 
duties.  Butler  took  his  B.  A.  degree  on  16  Oct. 
1718,  and  the  B.C.L.  on  10  June  1721.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  by  Bishop 
Talbot  at  SalisbuxT  in  October  and  Decembe^ 
1718  {SawUmon  MSS.  fol.  16, 144),  and  was 
appointed  in  July  1719,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Clarke  and  Talbot^to  the  preacher- 
ship  at  the  Rolls  ChapeL  His  friend  Talbot 
died  in  December  1720,  leaving  a  widow  and 
a  posthumous  daughter,  who  became  the  in- 
timate friend  of  Mrs.  Carter,  and  speaks  with 
warmth  of  Butler's  continued  courtesy  and 
kindnets  to  her  through  his  life  {Memoirs  of 
Mr$.  Carter,  i.  128).  Mrs.  Talbot  and  her 
daughter  became  inmates  of  Seeker's  family 


after  his  marriage  in  1726.  Talbot  had  on 
his  deathbed  recommended  Butler  and  Seeker 
(known  to  him  through  Butler)  to  his  father, 
the  bishop.  In  1721  Butler  becamepiebendary 
of  Salisbury.  In  the  same  year  Bishop  Talbot 
was  translated  to  Durham,  and  in  1722  gave 
Butler  the  rectory  of  Hougbton-le-Skeme, 
near  Darlington.  Butler  was  still  a  poor  man, 
and  received  money  at  times  frvm  an  elder  bro- 
ther, the  last  sum  paid  being  100/.  in  January 
1726.  A  taste  for  building,  which  he  showed 
through  life,  led  him  to  spend  more  than  he 
could  afford  upon  repainnff  the  Hongbton 
parsonage.  Meanwhile  Bidiop  Talbot  had 
ordained  Seeker  in  1722,  and  in  1724  pr»- 
sented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Houghtcn-le- 
Spring.  Seeker,  we  are  told,  now  used  his 
influence  with  the  bishop,  due  in  the  first 
instance  to  Butler's  friendship,  by  inducing 
him  to  bestow  upon  Butler,  in  1726,  the 
rectory  of  Stanhope  in  Weardale,  known  in 
the  north  as  the  '  golden  rectory.'  Butler 
then  became  independent  for  the  first  time ; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1726  he  resigned  his 
preachership,  and  published  the  celebrated 
'  Fifteen  Sermons.'  In  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition,  dated  6  Sept.  1729,  he  says 
that  the  selection  of  these  from  many  others 
preached  in  the  same  place  was  '  m  great 
measure  accidental.'  Butler  led  a  secluded 
life  at  Stanhope,  and  little  is  known  of  his 
pursuits.  A  tradition,  collected  by  Bishop 
Phillpotts,  a  successor  in  the  living,  tells  ua 
that  he  '  rode  a  black  pony,  and  rode  veiv 
fast'  (Babiibit's  Butler,  p.  76),  though 
a  remoter  tradition  adds  that  he  fell  into 
reveries,  and  allowed  his  pony  to  grace  at 
wUl  (EeeLESTONB).  We  are  also  told  that 
he  found  it  hard  to  resist  the  importunity 
of  beggars,  and  would  try  to  escape  them  by 
shutting  himself  up  in  his  house.  His  main 
occupation  must  have  been  the  composition  of 
the  'Analogy,'  which  was  published  in  1736. 
The  '  Analogy'  is  dedicated  to  Charles,  lord 
Talbot,  who  became  chancellor  in  1788,  '  in 
acknowlednnent  of  the  highest  obligations 
to  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham'  Cfalbofs 
father)  '  and  himself.'  Talbot,  on  becoming 
chancellor,had  appointedButler  his  chaplain, 
and  upon  this  occasion  Butler  took  the  D.C.L. 
degree  at  Oxford  in  December  1783.  Talbot 
frirther  made  him  a  prebendary  of  Rochester 
(July  1736),  and  the  same  month  he  had 
become  clerk  of  the  closet  to  Queen  Caroline. 
The  old  connection  with  the  Talbots  might 
well  account  for  these  preferments,  to  which, 
however,  we  are  told  tnat  Seeker  again  con- 
tributed. Queen  Caroline  took  great  interest 
in  philosophical  discussions.  The  controversy 
between  Clarke  and  Leibnitz  had  been  carried 
on  through  her,  and  Clarke,  Berkeley,  Hoad* 
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I7,  and  Sherlock  had  held  conversatknu  in 
lier  preeence.  Butler,  as  a  friend  of  Olarke'a, 
may  have  been  introduced  at  these  during 
his  preaeherahip  at  the  Rolls.  Seeker,  who  in 
1783  had  become  chaplain  to  the  king,  men- 
tioned his  friend  soon  afterwards  to  the  queen, 
who  taid  that  she  thought  he  had  been  dead. 
She  repeated  this  to  Archbishop  Blackbume 
of  ToTK,  wbo  replied, '  No,  madame,  he  is  not 
dead,  but  be  is  bnried.'  However  this  may 
be,  the  queen  became  interested  in  Butler, 
and  commanded  his  attendance,  we  are  told, 
every  evening  from  seven  till  nine.  The 
jueen  died  next  year  (20  Nov.  1787),  and 
jiut  before  her  death  commended  Butler  to 
Potter,  the  new  archbishop  of  Oanterbury. 
Butler,  according  to  Lord  Hervey  (Memoirt, 
il  539),  was  the  only  person  whom  she  re- 
commended '  particularly  and  by  name ' 
dnrinff  her  illness.  A  month  later,  as  Seeker 
told  Jekyll,  who  told  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson, 
Eon  of  the  bishop  of  Man,  he  preached  a  ser- 
mon More  the  king  upon  profiting  by  afflic- 
tion; his  hearer  was  much  affected,  and 
pnsiued  to '  do  something  very  good  for  him' 
(Sihbrb'b  Menuiins,  p.  6). 

Qeorgell,  in  any  case,  desired  to  carry  out 
the  queen's  wishes.  Butler  received  next 
jrear  an  offer  from  Walpole  of  the  bishopric 
of  Bristol,  from  which  Dr.  Gooch  was  trans- 
lated to  Norwich.  In  a  letter  to  Walpole 
(dated  Stanhope.  28  Aug.  1738)  Butler  ao- 
cepts  the  offer,  but  says  that  it  was  '  not 
reiy  suitable  either  to  the  condition  of  my 
fortune  or  the  circumstances  of  my  prefer- 
nient,  nor,  as  I  should  have  thought,  to  the 
recommendation '  (that  is  the  queen's) '  with 
which  I  was  honoured.'  The  hishopric  was 
iofiMtthe  poorest  in  England.  Butler  was  al- 
lowed to  hold  his  prebend  at  Rochester  (re- 
ligning  that  at  Salisbury)  and  his  rectory  at 
Stanhope  in  eommendam,  until  1740,  when  he 
was  appointed  dean  of  St.  Paul's  with  a  pre- 
tiend  and  residentiary  canoniy.  He  was  in- 
stalled 24  May,  and  resigned  his  preferments 
at  Roeheeter  and  Stanhope.  Butler  spent 
considerable  sums  in  improving  the  bishop's 
palace  at  Bristol ;  some  report  from  three 
to  five  thousand  pounds,  others  the  whole 
■ooome  of  the  see  for  twelve  years.  The 
iierehanta  of  the  town  oflbred  a  large  gift  of 
Mdtr,  port  of  which  he  carried  afterwaids  to 
l)orham.  The  few  glimpses  ofButler's  private 
life  belong  to  this  period.  In  March  1787 
Jdm  Byrom  was  introduced  to  him  by  the 
(uaons  David  Hartley,  at  whose  house  they 
■Be^  A  long  arsument  took  place,  in  which 
BoUer  suppOTted  the  claims  of  reason,  while 
°JTom  defended  the  claims  of  authority. 
Byrom  ends  by  wishing  that  he  had  'Dr. 
Botler's  temper  and  calmness,  yet  not  quite, 


because  I  thought  he  was  a  little  too  little 
vigorous'  (Btbox's  Bemairu  (Ohetham  Soc.), 
iL  96-9).  Byrom  dined  with  Butler  14  Feb. 
1749,  when  the  bishop  entertained  a  party  of 
fifteen,  and  was  '  very  civil  and  courteous ' 
(iJ.  p.  486).  In  Auffust  1789  Wesley  had  an 
interview  with  BuUer.  Wesley  was  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career  as  a  preacher,  and  his 
sermons  had  caused  some  of  those  phenomena 
which  to  Wesley  appeared  to  be  proofs  of  di- 
vine power,  while  Butler  would  regard  them 
with  suspicion  as  ^mptoms  of '  enthusiasm '  in 
the  bad  sense  of  the  word.  They  had  caused 
scandal,  and  the  bishop  probably  felt  it  a 
duty  to  remonstrate.  After  some  argvmient 
about  £uth  and  works,  Butler  spoke  with 
horror  of  claims  to  '  extraordinary  revelations 
and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;'  he  spoke  of 
peopk  falling  into  fits  at  the  meeting  of  the 
society,  and  ended  by  advising  Wesley  to 
leave  his  diocese.  Wesley  deouned  to  give 
any  promise  (TYEKMAys  X{fe  of  Weslof,  L 
247).  At  Bristol,  Butler  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Josiah  Tucker,  afterwards  the  well- 
known  dean  of  Gloucester.  Butler  made 
Tucker  his  domestic  chaplain,  and  gave  him 
a  prebend  in  the  cathedraL  Tucker  tells  us 
that  Butler  used  to  walk  for  hours  in  the 
garden  behind  his  palace  at  night,  and  upon 
one  such  occasion  suddenly  ask^  lus  chaplain 
whether  public  bodies  might  not  go  mad  as 
well  as  individuals,  adding  that  nothing  else 
could  account  for  most  of  the  transactions 
in  histoiT  (Tuckeb's  Humble  Addrett  and 
eamett  Appeal  to  the  Landed  Interett,  p.  20, 
note). 

On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Potter  in  1747 
an  offer  of  the  primacy  was  made  to  Butler, 
who  had  in  1746  been  made  clerk  of  the  closet 
to  the  king  (on  the  death  of  Egerton,  bishop 
of  Hereford).  Butler  is  said  tohave  declined 
it  on  the  ground  that '  it  was  too  late  for  him 
to  try  to  support  a  falling  church '  (Bakt- 
LBTT,  p.  96).  One  of  his  nephews,  JohnButler, 
a  ridi  bachelor,  had  previously  shown  his 
appreciation  of  the  '  Analogy '  by  exchangiug 
a  presentation  copy  from  his  uncle  for  an  iron 
vice  belonging  to  a  '  shrewd  Scotch  solicitor ' 
named  Thomson.  Hearing,  however,  that 
his  unde  had  a  chance  of  me  archbishopric, 
he  came  up  to  town  prepared  to  advance 
20,000<:  to  meet  his  first  expenses.  In  1760 
the  bishopric  of  Durham  was  offered  to  Butler. 
It  was  proposed  to  him  that  the  lord-lieu- 
tenancy of  the  county,  previously  attached 
to  the  bishopric,  should  be  given  to  a  lay- 
man, and  that  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's  to 
be  vacated  by  him  should  be  conferred  upon 
Seeker  on  condition  that  Butler  should  give 
the  stall  at  Durham  vacated  by  Seeker  to 
Dr.  Chapman  (master  of  Magdalene,  Cam- 
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bridge).  Butler  declined  to  allow  the  dignity 
of  the  see  to  be  diminished  hj  the  sepaxation 
of  the  lord-lieutenancy,  or  to  agree  to  a  con- 
tract which  he  thought  simoniacal.  He  was 
accordingly  appointed  to  the  bishopric  uo- 
conditionally.  The  arrangement,  however, 
as  to  Chapman  and  Seeker  was  carried  into 
effect.  Ixie  lord-lieutenancy  was  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  bishopric  till  the  next  vacancy. 
A  plan  for  establishing  bishops  in  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  was  suggested  at  this  time  by 
Butler  {Annual  lUgister,  1765,  p.  108).  It 
came  to  nothing,  but  was  noticed  in  a  later 
controversy  between  Seeker  and  a  Dr.  May- 
hew,  of  Boston,  in  1768.  A  contemporary 
reference  is  made  in  R.  Baron's  '  Conual  for 
Low  Spirits '  (1751,  preface  to  vol.  iii.)  [see 
BAK0if,R.l  Butler  was  translated  to  Durham 
in  July  1750,  succeeding  E.  Chandler.  He 
delivered  a  charge  in  1751  (printed  in  his 
works).  In  thi8,arter  speaking  strongly  of  the 
'general  decay  of  religion  in  the  nation,'  and 
speaking  of  the  evil  effects  of  light  conversation 
in  promoting  scepticism,  he  insists  upon  the 
importance  of  observing  outward  forms,  of 
mamtaining  churches,  and  regular  services,  as 
well  as  impressing  the  people  by  proper  per- 
sonal admonitions.  He  speaks  incidentally  of 
the  influence  of  outward  form  in  strengthen- 
ing the  beliefs,  superstitions,  and  religions  of 
heathens,  Mahommedans,  and  Catholics.  This 

fassage  eave  very  needless  offence,  and  in 
752  Archdeacon  Blackbume  published  an 
anonymous  pamphlet  called  '  A  Serious  En- 
quiry into  the  Use  and  Importance  of  External 
Religion,'  &c.,  in  which  Butler  was  accused 
of  a  tendency  to  Romanism.  This  pamphlet 
was  republi^ed  with  Blackbume's  name  by 
R.  Baron,  in  a  collection  called  '  The  Pillars 
of  Priestcraft  and  Orthodoxy  shaken,'  and  is 
included  in  Blackbume's  works.  It  is  only 
worth  notice  as  partly  accounting  for  the 
report  afterwards  spread,  that  Butler  had 
died  a  catholic.  Another  circumstance  which 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  his  contemporaries 
was  his  erection  in  the  chapel  of  his  palace 
at  Bristol  of  a  slab  of  black  marble  over  the 
aXtax,  with  an  inlaid  cross  of  white  marble. 
It  remained  till  the  destruction  of  the  palace 
in  the  Bristol  riots  of  1831. 

The  assertion  that  Butler  died  a  catholic 
was  mside  in  1767  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet 
called  '  The  Root  of  Protestant  Errors  Ex- 
amined '  (attributed  to  Blackbume  or  Theo- 
philus  Lindsey).  Seeker  replied  in  a  letter 
to  the '  St.  James's  Chronicle' (0  May),  signed 
'Misopseude8,'challengii^  the  author  to  pro- 
duce nis  authority.  '  Pliileleutheros,'  the 
author,  replied,  giving  no  reasons  beyond 
rumour, made probablejas  he  thought,  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  Bristol  cross  and  the 


I  Durham  charge.  Seeker  on  28  May  said  thas 
\  he  regretted  the  cross,  but  emphatically  d»- 
nied  we  truth  of  the  rumour.  Other  letters 
appeared  in  the  same  paper,  showing  only 
that  the  writa«  were  determined  to  be^ 
lieve,  though  without  a  tittle  of  evidence. 
Seeker  in  a  letter  of  21  July  replied,  ex- 
posing sufficiently  the  utter  groundlessness 
of  the  statement.  Butler's  '  natural  melan- 
choly '  and  his  fondness  for  '  lives  of  Romish 
saints  and  other  books  of  mystic  piety '  are 
noticed  and  apparently  admitted  by  the  arch- 
bishop. He  says  that  Butler  was  '  never  a 
communicant  in  any  dissenting  assembly ; ' 
that  he  attended  the  established  worship  mm 
his  early  years,  and  became '  a  constant  con- 
formist nrom  his  entrance  at  Oxford.  (A 
full  account  is  given  in  the  notes  to  Halifu's 
preface  to  Butter's  Works,  i.  p.  xxxiii.) 

Butler  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any 
part  in  politics.  He  nad  been  wafted  to  hu 
see,  says  Horace  Walpole,  'in  a  cloud  of 
metaphysics,  and  remained  absorbed  in  it' 
{George  II,  i.  148).  He  had,  however,  a 
house  at  Hainpstead,  which  had  once  be- 
longed to  Sir  Heniy  Vane.  Butler  had  filled 
the  windows  with  painted  glass,  including 
some  figures  of  the  apostles,  presented  to  him 
by  the  pope,  according  to  'local  tradition.' 
Miss  Talbot  describee  it  to  Mrs.  Carter  as  a 
'  most  enchanting,  gay,  pretty,  elegant  house' 
(Letters  of  29  Feb.  and  9  April  1751).  The 
house  was  sold  upon  his  death  (see  Pajeue's 
Hampstead,  p.  269).  During  h  is  short  tenure 
of  the  see  01  Durnam,  Butler  showed  great 
liberality,  received  the  principal  gentry  three 
times  a  week, subscribed  liberally  to  charities, 
and  visited  lua  clergy.  The  story  was  told 
that,  in  answer  to  some  application  for  a 
subscription,  he  asked  his  steward  how  mnch 
money  ne  had  in  the  house.  '  Five  hundred 
pounds,'  was  the  reply;  upon  which  the 
bishop  bestowed  the  whole  upon  the  appli- 
cant, saying  that  it  was  a  shame  for  a  bishop 
to  have  so  much. 

Butler's  health  was  failing,  and  his  physi- 
cians sent  him  to  Bristol  and  afterwards  to 
Bath,  where  he  died  on  16  June  1752.  He 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  atBristol.  Bishop 
Benson  (Seeker's  brother-in-law)  and  Natha- 
niel Forster,  Butler's  chaplain,  were  in  atten- 
dance. The  last  tells  SecKer  that  Butler  was 
constantly  talking  of  writing  to  his  old  friend, 
even  when  unable  to  express  himself  clearly. 
By  his  wiU  he  lefk  200A  to  Forster,  whom 
he  appointed  executor.  The  balance  of  his 
estate  after  various  bequests,  including  600/. 
to  the  Newcastle  Infirmary  and  500^  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gk>spel, 
was  to  be  distributed  among  his  nephews 
and  nieces.    The  total  amount  left  seems  to 
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h*T«  been  between  9,000/.  and  10,000/.  (Babt- 
IBTT,  277).  He  also  directed  that '  all  his 
tetmons,lettera,  and  papers  whateTer,  which 
ue  in  a  deal  box  locked,  directed  to  Dr. 
FoTster,  and  now  standing  in  the  little  room 
within  my  library  at  Hampstead,  be  burnt, 
without  being  r^d  by  any  one,  as  soon  as 
may  be  after  my  decease.'  A  writer  in 
Nidiols'B  'Literary  Anecdotes '  ^ix.  293)  says 
that  he  has  reason  to  know  Uiat  some  of 
Batler'g  mannscript  sermons '  are  still  (1816) 
in  being.' 

One  portrait  of  Bishop  Butler  is  in  the 
Newcastle  Infirmary,  and  was  taken  during 
his  last  illness.  It  is  engraved  in  the  Oxford 
edition  of  his  works.  A  second  was  painted 
W  Hudson  for  his  nephew  Joseph,  and  a 
tUid  by  Vanderbank  in  1732,  which  is  en- 
pavedmBartlett's'Life.'  The  last  two  were 
Mh  at  Kirby  House,  the  residence  of  his 
nnihew's  grandson. 

Batler's  position  in  contemporary  specula- 
tion was  unique.  The  deist  controversy, 
^lidi  culminated  about  1730,  is  throughout 
in  his  mind,  though  he  designedly  abstains 
from  special  references.  The  method  of  ab- 
ilnct  metap^sical  reasoning  applied  by  his 
early  friend  Clarke  both  to  ethical  and  theo- 
logieal  speculations  had  led  to  a  system 
waich  tended  to  reduce  the  historicu  ele- 
ment of  belief  to  a  secondary  position  or  to 
eliminate  it  eutirely.  Butler,  while  admit- 
ting the  validity  of  Clarke's  reasoning,  adopts 
the  different  method  of  appealing  to  observa- 
tion of  lacta  (Preface  to  Sermoni,  p.  vii). 
His  ethical  system  is  therefore  x>8ychological, 
or  appeals  to  the  constitution  of  human 
Btture,  as  the '  Analogy '  to  the  constitution 
of  the  world  at  large.  In  the  sermons  and 
the  dissertation  on  'The  Nature  of  Virtue' 
he  assails  especiaUv  the  egoistic  utilitarianism 
of  which  Hobbee  had  been  the  great  teacher 
in  the  previous  age,  and  which  was  main- 
tained both  on  h  pnori  and  empirical  grounds. 
In  this  he  follows  Shaftesbury  (tne  only 
writer  te  whom  he  explicitly  refers),  who 
liad  endeavoured  to  show  the  general  har- 
mony between  virtue  and  happiness  ;  but  he 
tries  to  fill  a  gap  in  Shaftesbury's  argument 
l>j;  showing  tne  natural  supremacy  of  con- 
aoenoe,  and  therefore  the  existence  of  moral 
obligation,  even  where  self-interest  is  op- 
posed to  cosBoience.  The  main  result  of  the 
wnnoiis  is  therefcnv  the  psychological  sys- 
tem, in  which  the  conscience  is  represented 
u  holding  a  supreme  position  by  its  own 
telf-evidencing  authority  among  the  various 
(■coltiee  whidi  constitute  human  nature ; 
while  other  passions,  and  in  particular  self- 
love  and  benevolence,  aro  inaepend«nt  but 
■uboidinatft    The  psychology,  though  some- 


whst  perplexed,  shows  remarkable  acuteness, 
and  the  argument  that  self-love,  instead  of 
being  the  sole  or  supreme  faculty,  really 
presupposes  the  existence  of  co-ordinate  pas- 
sions, is  especially  noteworthy.  Butler  greatly 
influenced  the  common-sense  school  of  Hut- 
cheeon  and  his  followers,  who  are  also  allied 
to  Shaftesbury ;  and  his  influence  upon  Hume 
is  perceptible,  especially  in  Hume's  admission 
ofindependent  benevolent  impulses,  in  con- 
nection with  a  utilitarian  pnnciple  which 
had  generally  been  interpreted  as  leading  to 

Sure  egoism.  Hume  (it  may  be  noticed) 
esired  in  1737  to  be  introduced  to  Butler, 
and  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  '  Treatise  on 
Human  Nature'  on  its  publication  in  1789. 
He  expressed  his  pleasure  in  1742  upon  hear- 
ing that  his  flrst  set  of  essays  (which  did  not 
include  those  ofiensive  to  uie  orthodox)  had 
been  '  everywhere  recommended'  by  Butler 
(BoBTOif'B  mme,  i.  64, 106, 143). 

The  famous  '  Ajialogy '  is  an  endeavour  to 
show  that,  as  the  parocular  firame  of  man 
reveals  a  supreme  conscience,  so  the  firame 
of  nature  shows  a  moral  governor  revealed 
through  conscience.  Assuming  the  validity 
of  the  &  priori  arguments  for  theism  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  he  maintains  that 
the  facts  of  observation  fall  in  with  the 
belief  that  this  life  is  a  probationary  state 
where  men  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under 
a  system  of  govemmeut  which  encourages 
virtue  as  such  and  discourages  vice,  and  there- 
fore imply  the  probability  that  in  a  future 
life  there  will  be  a  complete  satisfaction  of 
the  claims  of  justice.  This  leads  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  of  firee  will  and 
necessity,  while  the  second  part  argues  for 
the  coiuormity  between  the  doctrine  thus 
taught  by  fact  and  the  nature  of  the  chris- 
tian revelation. 

The  impressiveness  of  Butler's  argument, 
the  candour  of  his  reasonings,  and  the  vigour 
and  originality  of  his  thought  have  been  de- 
nied by  no  one.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed, 
that  the  greatest  theological  work  of  the  time, 
and  one  of  the  most  original  of  any  time, 
produced  little  contemporary  controversy. 
The  only  works  directed  against  him  during 
his  life  were  a  short  and  feeble  toract, '  Re- 
marks upon  Dr.  Butler's  sixth  chapter,  &c., 
br  Philanthropus'  (Mr.  Bott)  [see  Bott, 
l^oxAsl  in  1787,  and  '  A  Second  Vindica^ 
tion  of  Mr.  Locke,  wherein  his  sentiments 
relating  to  personal  identity  are  cleared  up 
from  some  mistakes  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,' 
&c,  1738,  by  Vincent  Perronet,  vicar  of 
Shoreham.  This  is  a  sequel  to  a  vindication 
of  Locke  againstBishop  Browne,  and  includes 
an  answer  to  Andrew  Baxter,  lliese  pam|>h- 
lets  are  wortUess.    Butler's  contemporaries 
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were  ^haps  deterred  by  the  fear  of  Ten- 
turing  luto  the  profundities  of  his  argument. 
Hume's  writings  on  theology,  indeed,  espe- 
cially the  essay  upon  '  A  IVovidence  and  a 
Future  State,'  contain  an  implicit  critieism 
of  the  'Analogy.'    At  a  later  period  the 

5 roofs  of  Butws  influence  are  abundant, 
'o  some  thinkers  he  appears  as  the  most 
profound  apologist  of  christian  theology, 
while  others  have  held  that  his  argument 
leads  to  scepticism,  because,  while  conclu- 
sive  against  the  optimism  of  the  deists,  it 
really  shows  only  that  the  difficulties  in  re- 
vealed theology  are  equalled  by  the  difi^ultiee 
of  natural  religion.  It  is  a  retort,  not  an 
explanation,  and  therefore  sceptical  in  es- 
sence. This  was  the  view  taken  by  James 
Mill,  in  whose  mental  history  the  study  of 
the  '  Analogy '  was  a  turning  point,  accord- 
ing to  his  son  ^J.  S.  Mux's  Autobiography, 
5.  88).  A  similar  view  is  stated  by  Mr. 
ames  Martineau,  who  says  (iStutUes  of  Chrit- 
tianity,  p.  93^  that  Butler  has  uninten- 
tionally 'furnished  .  .  .  one  of  the  most 
terrible  persuasives  to  atheism  ever  pro- 
duced.' A  different  view  is  erpressea  by 
Cardinal  Newman,  who  says  {Apologia,  part 
iii.)  that  the  study  of  the  '  Analogy'  formed 
an  '  era  in  his  religious  opinions.'  He  learnt 
from  it  the  view  uiat  the  world  is  a  '  sacra- 
mental system'  in  which  'material  pheno- 
mena are  both  the  types  and  instruments  of 
the  thincs  unseen ; '  and  he  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  Butler's  characteristic  doctrine 
that '  probability  is  the  guide  of  life.'  Other 
reference  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Hunt's '  His- 
tory of  Religious  Thought  in  England ; ' 
Mr.  Pattison's  essay  on  5ie  '  Tendencies  of 
Religious  Thought  m  England  (1688-1760) ; ' 
Hennell's  '  Sceptical  Tendency  of  Butlor's 
"  Analogy," '  1865 ;  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's 
'  Butler  and  the  Zeitgeist '  in  '  Last  Essays 
on  the  Church  and  Religion ; '  William  Lu- 
cas ColUns's  'Butler,'  1881  ;  and  Canon 
Spooner's  'Bishop  Butler,'  1901. 

Butler's  works  are:  1.  'Fifteen  Sermons 
preached  at  the  RoUs  Chapel,'  1726  (dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll).  2.  '  The  Ana- 
logy of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to 
the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature.  To 
whidi  are  added  two  brief  dissertations: 
(1)  Of  Personal  Identity ;  (2)  Of  the  Nature 
of  Virtue,'  1786.  8.  '  Six  Searmons  preached 
upon  Public  Occasions,'  viz. :  (1)  bw>re  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  16  Feb. 
1789 ;  (2)  before  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  Bheri£&,  and  the  governors  of  the  several 
hospitals  of  the  city  of  London,  Monday  in 
Easter  Week,  1740;  (8)  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  80  Jan.  1740-1 ;  (4^  at  the  anniial 
meeting  cUf  the  charity  children  at  Christ 


Church,  9  May  1745 ;  (6)  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  11  June  1747 ;  (6)  before  the  go- 
vernors of  the  London  Infirmary,  31  March 
1748.  4.  'A  Charge  at  the  Prunary  Visit- 
ation of  Durham  in  1751.' 

These,  together  with  the  correspondence 
with  Clarke,  form  Butler's  works.  The  tirst 
collected  edition  was  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1804,  with  a  Life  by  Kippis  from  the 
'Biographia,'  and  a  praaoe  and  notes  bv 
Halifax,  bishop  of  Gloucester.  It  was  reprint- 
ed, at  Oxford  in  1807  and  subsequently.  The 
statesman  W.  E.  Gladstone  edited  Butler's 
works  (2  vols,  with  a  third  volume  of  sub- 
sidiary studies)  for  the  Oxford  University 
Press,1896.  Another  collection,  edited  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Bernard,  appeared  in  1901  (2  vols.) 
An  edition  of  the  '  Analogy,'  with  a  careful 
collation  of  the  first  editions,  was  published 
at  Dublin  in  1860  by  W.  Fitzgerald,  bishop 
of  Cork.  A  sermon  attributed  to  Butler  was 
first  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Bartlett's 
'  Life.'  An '  Enquiry  concerning  Faith,'  Lon- 
don, 1744,  has  been  doubtfully  attributed  to 
him  {Notesand Queries,\etBeT.  vL  198).  Alist 
of  writings  upon  the  Bangorian  controversy 
by  a  Mr.  Heme  says  that '  a  letter  of  thanla 
from  a  young  clergyman  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hare 
for  his  visitation  sermon  at  Putney  in  1719' 
was  written  by  the  author  of  some  papers  in 
the 'Freethinker,' including  No.  125  (1  June 
1719)  upon 'Optical  Glasses.'  In  the  reprint 
of  this  list  in  Hoadly's  'Works '  (1761)  this 
author  is  identified  with  Butler,  probably 
owing  to  confusion  with  Archbishop  Boulter 
of  Dublin,  bishop  of  Bristol  1719-24,  who 
helped  Ambrose  Philips  in  the  'Freethinker.' 

[The  first  Life  of  Butler  is  in  the  supplement 
to  the  Biog.  Britannica  (1763),  with  information 
from  a  nephew  ;  a  fnrthsr  Life  by  Eippis  in  his 
edition  of  the  Biographia  is  prefixed  to  Butler's 
Works ;  cf.RawIinsonMSS.fo.  16144,8vo,r,221, 
vi.  63.  The  Life  by  Thomas  Bartlelt  (1839)  gives 
the  fullest  information  and  refers  to  unpublished 
documents.  Some  Remains  (hitherto  nnpub- 
lished  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum)  of  Bishop 
Butler,  18(8  (rae&ce  by  E.  Steere).  Stanhope 
Memorials  of  Bishop  Butler,  by  W.  H.  %gle- 
Btone,  adds  little.  Cf.  Fortens's  Life  of  Seeker ; 
Le  Neve's  Fasti  (Hardy).]  L.  S. 

BUTLER,  Sib  PIERCE  or  PIERS,  eighth 
Euo.  Of  Okv OKDB  and  fijrst  Eabl  of  Ossob; 
(d,  1680),  was  descended  fiom  the  Butlers, 
baronets  of  Poolestown,  and  was  the  son  of 
Sir  James  Butler  and  Sawe  (Sabina),  daugh- 
ter of  DonneU  Reogh  MaoMorrough  Ca- 
venagh,  prince  of  his  sept.  He  succeeded 
Thomas,  seventh  earl  of  Ormonde,  in  1515. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  suppressing 
the  Irish  rebellions,  and  when  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  left  the 
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kingdom  in  1521,  he  was  appointed  loid- 
depnty.     Owing  to  the  representations  of 
the  lalbote  he  was  removed  from  the  go- 
Tenunent  in  1624,  but  the  king,  to  indicate 
his  disagreement  with  the  decision  of  the 
conmiisnoners,  created  him  on  13  May  lord- 
treuuier  of  Ireland.    At  the  special  request 
of  the  king  he  surrendered  the  earldom  of 
Oimonde  to  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  (or  Bullen), 
mndson  of  the  seventh  earl  of  Ormonde  and 
brother  of  Anne  Bolevn,  and  in  lien  thereof 
he  was  created  Earl  of  Ossory  by  patent 
d«t«d  28  Feb.  1627-8.    By  Lodge  and^other 
tDthorities  it  is  stated  that  the  earldom  of 
Ormonde  was  restored  to  Sir  Pierce  Butler  on 
22  Feb.  1687-8,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn  j  but,  as  is  shown  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Round 
(F08IEB,  OoUeot.  Oeneal.  voL  i.),  the  grant 
of  the  earldom  was  made  before  the  death  of 
ThoniM  Boleyn,  earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Or- 
monde, and  that  the  earldom  was  a  new  one 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
limited  to  heirs  male  of  his  body.    After  its 
toabnamb  '  the  Earl  of  Wilts,'  as  is  men- 
tioned in  the  '  Carew  State  Papers,'  '  was 
content  to  be  so  named  earl  of  Ormonde  in 
Ireland,  aemblably  as  the  two  Lords  Dacres 
be  named  the  one  of  the  south  and  the  other 
of  the  north '  (CUendar,  Qtrew  MSS.  1615- 
1674,  pi  127).     The  Earl  of  Ormonde  mani- 
fested the  sincerity  of  his  loyalty  by  his 
activity  in  taking  measures   for  crushing 
the  insurrection  of  his  brother-in-law,  Lora 
Thmnas  Fitzgerald,  and  after  the  tatter's 
encntion  he  was  rewarded  by  a  large  grant  1 
of  lands.     He  afterwards  turned  Ms  arms 
a^inttthe  Earl  of  Desmond,  who  submitted  ! 
and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity.     He  died  on 
21  or  26  Aug.  1639,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  Kilkenny. 
He  is  stated  to  have  been  '  a  man  of  great 
honour  and  sincerity,  infinitely  good-natured.' 
He  bronght  over  to  Kilkenny  artificers  and 
■asnniiuitaiets  from  Flanders'and  the  neigh- 
boming  provinces,  whom  he   employed   in 
woriring  tapestry,  diaper,  Turkey  carpets,  and 
•unilar  industries.     IJv  his  wife  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kil- 
dare,  he  had  three  sons  and  six  daughters. 
His  second  son,  Riohakd,  created  Viscount 
Mountgarret,  23  Oct.  1550,  was  grandfather 
rfBichard,  third  Viscount  Mountgarret  [q.v.] 
His  eldest   son,  Jaicbs,    created   Viscount 
Thurles  in  1536,  became  ninth  Earl  of  Or- 
monde, married  Lady  Joan  Fitzgerald,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  James,  eleventh  earl  of 
Desmond,  was  suspected  of  hostility  to  the 
Snglish  government,  and  was  poisoned  while 
in  London  at  a  supper  at  Ely  House.     He 
died  on  28  Oct.  1546.      His  son  Thomas 
(1632-1614)  [q.  y.]  succeeded  to  the  earldom. 


[Carte's  Life  of  the  Dnke  of  Ormonde  (Oxford 
ed.  1861),  i.  Izxxvi-zciii ;  Lodge's  Peerage  of 
Ireland,  iv.  19-22;  Paper  on  the  Barony  of 
Arklow  l^  J.  H.  Round  in  Foster's  Collectanea 
Oenealogica,  vol.  i.;  and  on  the  Ormonde  At- 
tainders in  the  Genealogist,  new  ser.,  voL  L 
No.  7,  18S-9 ;  State  Papers,  Irish  Series ; 
Calendar  of  Carew  MSS.]  T.  F.  H. 

BUTLEE,  PIERCE,  third  Viboottht 
Gaucot  (1662-1740),  was  descended  from 
Thomas  Butler,  tenth  earl  of  Ormonde  [q.  v.], 
and  was  the  son  of  Edward,  second  viscount 
Galmoy,  and  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Charles 
White  of  Leixlip,  and  widow  of  Sir  Arthur 
Aston.  He  was  bom  on  21  March  1652. 
On  6  Aug.  1677  he  was  created  D.C.L.  of 
Oxford.  By  James  H  he  was  appointed  a 
privy  councillor  of  Ireland,  and  lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Kilkenny.  As  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  Irish  horse  he  was  at  the  siege 
of  Londonderry,  where  the  protestants  ac- 
cused him  of  barbarity  and  treachery  (Mao- 
AFLAT,  c.  lii.)  He  fought  at  the  Boyne 
and  Aughrim,andwa8  afterwards  outlawed. 
He  was  Irish  commissioner  at  the  capitu- 
lation of  Limerick,  and  included  in  the  am- 
nesty (8  Oct.  1691).  He  retired  to  France, 
and  was  created  Earl  of  Newcastle  by 
James  U.  His  English  estates  were  forfeited 
and  he  was  attainted  in  1697.  In  France 
he  was  named  colonel  of  the  second  queen's 
regiment  of  Irish  horse  in  the  service  of  that 
country,  and  served  with  distinction  in  va- 
rious continental  wars.  He  died  at  Paris  on 
18  June  1740.  His  only  son,  James,  by 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Theobald  Matthew, 
was  killed  at  Malplaquet.  A  nephew,  James, 
assumed  the  title  of  third  viscount  Galmoy. 

[Lodge's  Peerage  of  Lreland,  iv.  48,  49 ;  O'Cal- 
laghan's  Irish  Brigades  in  the  Service  of  France ; 
List  of  Oxford  Graduates;  Burke's  Extinct 
Peerages,  97.]  T.  F.  H. 

BUTLEE,  RICHARD,  third  Viscount 
MoTJNiGAKRBT  (1578-1661),  wss  the  son  of 
Edmund,  second  viscount  Mountgarret,  and 
Grany  or  Grizzel,  daughter  of  Bamaby,  first 
lord  of  Upper  Ossoiy,  and  was  bom  in  1678. 
His  first  wife  was  Margaret,  eldest  daughter 
of  Hugh  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone,  and  having 
joined  in  his  father-in-law's  rebeUiou,  he 
specially  distinguished  himself  by  his  de- 
fence of  the  castles  of  Ballyragget  and  Culli- 
hill.  His  estates  were  nevertheless  confirmed 
to  him  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1605, 
and  he  sat  in  the  parliaments  of  1613,  1615, 
and  1C34.  At  the  rebellion  of  1041  lie  was 
appointed  joint  governor  of  Kilkenny  with 
the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  but  being  alarmed  by 
designs  said  to  have  been  formed  against 
the  lords  of  the  Pale,  he,  after  writing  an 
explanatory  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
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took  possession  of  Kilkenny  in  the  name  of 
the  confederates.  He  then  detached  patties 
to  secure  other  adjacent  towns,  which  was 
done  with  such  success  that  in  the  space  of 
a  week  all  the  fortresses  in  the  counties  of 
Kilkenny,  Waterford,  and  Tipperary  were 
in  their  power.  After  this  he  was  chosen 
general  of  the  confederates ;  but  the  county 
of  Cork  havin?  insisted  on  choosing  a  general 
of  its  own,  his  forces  were  thereby  con- 
siderably weakened,  and  he  was  defeated  by 
the  Earl  of  Ormonde  at  Kilrush,  near  Athy, 
on  10  April  1642:  but,  returning  to  Kil- 
kenny, he  was  cnosen  president  of  the 
supreme  council  formed  there  in  the  follow- 
ing summer.  In  1648  he  was  at  the  battle 
of  Ross,  fought  by  General  Preston  against 
the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  and  he  tookpart  in 
the  capture  of  yarious  fortresses.  He  died 
in  1661,  but  was  excepted,  though  dead, 
from  pardon  for  life  or  estate  by  the  crown 
in  the  act  of  parliament  for  the  settlement 
of  Ireland  passed  on  12  Auc.  1662.  He 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Oanice's 
cathedral,  Kilkenny,  under  a  monument  with 
a  eulogistic  Latin  inscription.  By  his  first 
wife,  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Hugh 
O^eill,  earl  of  Tyrone,  he  nad  three  sons 
and  sis  daughters,  of  whom  Edmund  became 
fourth  viscount.  He  was  again  twice  mar- 
ried :  to  Thomasine  (afterwards  named  Eliza- 
beth), daughter  of  Sir  WUliam  Andrews  of 
Newport,  and  to  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Richard  Branthwaite,  serjeant-at-law,  and 
widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Spencer  of  Yamton, 
Oxfordshire,  but  by  neither  of  these  mar- 
riages had  he  any  issue. 

[Lodge's  Peerage  of  Ireland,  ir.  49-68;  State 
Papers,  Irish  Series ;  Carev  State  Papers ;  Cox's 
History  of  Ireland  ;  Carte's  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde.]  T.  P.  H. 

BUTLER,  RICHARD  {d.  1791),  majoi> 
general  in  the  United  States  army ,  was  anative 
of  Ireland,  and  went  to  Amenca  some  time 
before  1760.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of 
independence  he  became  a  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  and  in  1777  held 
that  rank  in  Morgan's  rine  corps,  with  which 
he  distinguished  himself  on  various  occa- 
sions. In  1781  he  was  with  Lafayette  in 
Virginia,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  9th  Pennsylvania 
regiment.  About  1787  he  was  agent  for  In- 
dian afikirs  in  Oregon;  and  in  St.  Clair's 
expedition  against  the  Indian  tribes  in  1791 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  force,  with 
the  rank  of  majop-generaL  The  troops,  com- 
posed of  United  States  regulars  ana  militia, 
were  attacked  in  their  camp,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Miami  Towns,  by  the  Indians,  on 


the  morning  of  4  Nov.  1791,  and  defeated 
with  heavy  loss.  Butler,  after  fighting 
bravely  on  foot  in  the  front  line,  was  shot 
down  just  as  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  was 
tomahawked  and  scalped. 

[Drake's  American  Biography  (1852) ;  Dian 
of  Colonel  Winthrop  Sargent,  adjntant-^enem, 
U.S.  army,  in  the  campaign  of  1 79 1 ,  edited  by  hii 
grandson  (Wormsloe,  18dl,  4to).]      H.  M.  C. 

BUTLERj  SAMUEL  (1612-1680),  poet, 
was  the  fifth  child  and  the  second  son  of 
Samuel  Butler,  a  Worcestershire  farmer,  and 
a  churchwarden  of  the  parish  of  Strensham, 
where  the  poet  was  baptised  on  8  Feb.  1612. 
The  entry  is  in  his  father's  handwriting.  The 
elder  Samuel  Butler  owned  a  house  and  a 
piece  of  land,  which  was  still  called  Butler's 
tenement  fifty  years  ago ;  the  value  of  this 
was  about  8^.  a  year  (see  NoU»  and  Querie$, 
6th  series,  iv.  887,  4^).  According  to  Au- 
brey, however,  the  poet  was  not  bom  in  this 
Strensham  house,  but  at  a  hamlet  called 
Bartonbridge,  half  a  mile  out  of  Worcester, 
The  father,  according  to  Wood,  leased  of  Sir 
Thomas  Russell,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Strens- 
ham, an  estate  of  800^.  a  year.  'The  boy  was 
educated  in  Worcester  free  school.  He  has 
been  identified,  but  against  probability,  witii 
the  Samuel  Butler  who  went  up  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  from  Westminster  in  1623; 
another  legend,  somewhat  better  supported, 
says  that  he  proceeded  for  a  short  time,  about 

1627,  to  Cambridge.  It  is  probable  that  the 
first  of  several  situations  which  he  occupied 
was  that  of  attendant,  with  a  salary  of  20/. 
a  year,  to  Elizabeth,  countess  of  Kent,  at 
her  residence  of  Wrest  in  Bedfordshire.  The 
fact  that  he  found  Selden  under  the  same 
roof  makes  it  probable  that  this  occurred  in 

1628.  Selden  seems  to  have  interested  him* 
self  in  Butler's  talents,  and  to  have  trained 
his  mind.  The  young  man  spent  several 
years  at  Wrest,  and  empWed  his  leisure  in 
studying  painting  under  Samuel  Cooper,  or 
more  probably  with  him,  for  Cooper  was  not 
yet  illustrious.  Butler  is  said  to  have  painted 
a  head  of  Oliver  Cromwell  from  life:  his 
pictures  were  long  in  existence  at  Earl's 
Coombe  in  Worcestershire,  but  were  aU  used, 
in  the  last  century,  to  stop  up  broken  win- 
dows. Butler  spent  some  years  of  his  early 
life  at  Earl's  Coombe  as  derk  to  a  justice  of 
the  name  of  Jeffereya.  He  seems  to  have 
served  as  clerk  or  attendant  to  a  succession 
of  country  gentlemen.  One  of  these  was 
Sir  Samuel  Luke  of  Cople  Hoo,  near  Bed- 
ford, a  Btifi"  presbyterian,  and  one  of  Otodh 
well's  generals.  This  person  sat  for  the  ch«F 
lacter  of  Hudibras, 

A  Knight  as  emtot  aa  e'er  wu ; 
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but  some  (tf  the  touches  are  s&td  to  be  studied 
from  another  puritan  employer  of  Butler's, 
Sir  Henry  Rosewell  of  Ford  Abbey  in  Devon- 
shire. It  is  supposed  that  Butler  spent  some 
time  in  France  and  Holland,  which  indeed  his 
own  writings  show.  He  b  not  known  to  have 
published  anything,  or  to  have  attained  the 
■mallest  reputation,  until  after  the  death  of 
GromwelL  In  1669,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
aeve(n,he  first  appeared  before  the  public  with 
ta  anonymous  prose  tract,  in  favour  of  the 
Stotfta,  entitled  '  Mola  Asinaiia.'  Perhaps 
in  rewaJrd  for  this  service,  he  was  appointed 
aecietary  to  Richard,  earl  of  Carbiuy,  when 
he  iras  made  lord  president  of  Wales  in 
1660.  Lord  Carbury  made  Butler  steward 
of  Lndlow  Castle.  Some  bills  in  which  his 
nime  occurs  are  published  in  'Notes  and 
Qiuries'  (let  ser.  v.  6).  He  married  soon 
liter  this,  his  wife  being  differently  described 
M  %  spinster  of  the  name  of  Herbert  and  as 
t  widow  of  the  name  of  Morgan.  Whatever 
hetaame  was,  she  was  supposed  to  be  well 
dovved,  and  Butler  probably  had  the  rash- 
■Hta  to  resign  his  appointment  at  Ludlow  on 
that  account,  for  he  certainly  did  not  hold  it 
inore  than  a  year.  He  lived  comfortably  on 
his  wife's  jointure  for  a  time,  till  the  money 
wulost  on  bad  securities.  The  obscuiitv 
which  hangs  over  ev^  part  of  Butler's  life 
makes  it  impoeaible  to  say  whether  he  did  or 
did  not  succeed  in  securing  the  patronage  of 
George,  duke  of  Buckingham.  Wycherley 
told  a  lively  story  which,  if  true,  shows  that 
Botlerwas  not  so  successful;  but  Butler  has 
left  a  sketch  of  Buckingham  which,  though 
(otremely  satirical,  seems  founded  on  such 
•tody  as  a  secretary  alone  would  have  the 
oppntunity  of  making. 

At  the  age  of  fifty  Butler  suddenly  became 
ftinoiis.  fifteen  years  before,  in  the  puritan 
houses  where  he  liad  lived,  he  had  strung  his 
pungent  observations  and  jingling  satirical 
thymes  into  a  long  hertH-comio  poem.  The 
times  had  changed,  and  this  could  now  be 
podnced  without  offence  to  therulingpowers. 
On  11  Nov.  1662  was  licensed,  and  early  in 
1663  appeared,  a  small  anonymous  volume 
Mtitlea  '  Hudibras :  the  first  part  n-ritten  in 
the  time  of  the  late  wars.'  This  is  the  first 
genuine  edition,  but  the  manuscript  appears 
to  have  been  pirated,  for  an  advertisement 
Myi  that '  a  most  false  and  imperfect  copy ' 
of  die  poem  is  being  eirculated  without  any 
printersor  publishers  ntune.  Exactly  a  year 
later  a  second  part  appeared,  also  heralded 
^  a  piracy.  The  book  was  introduced  at 
court  early  in  1663  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
*ad  was  mstantly  patronised  by  the  king. 
Copies  of  the  first  editions  of  '  Hudibras ' 
aotveiy  onfrequently  have  inscriptions  show- 


ing that  they  were  the  gift  of  Charles  11  to 
their  first  owner.  Butler hashimself  recorded 
this  roj-al  partiality  for  his  book : — 

He  never  ate,  nor  drank,  nor  slept. 
But '  Hudibras '  still  near  him  kept ; 
Nor  would  he  go  to  church  or  so. 
But '  Hudibras '  must  with  him  go. 

It  was,  however,  the  scandal  of  the  age,  that 
though  the  king  was  lavish  in  promises,  he 
never  did  anything  to  relieve  Butler's  poverty. 
Lord  Clarendon  also  greatly  admired  him, 
and  had  his  portrait  painted  for  his  own 
library,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  promises  gave 
him  no  employment.  The  neglect  of  Butlei 
is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  literary  mo- 
rally, but  the  reader  is  apt  to  fancy  that 
Butler  was  not  easy  to  help.  It  is  not  plain 
that  he  had  any  talent,  save  this  one  of 
matchless  satire ;  and  in  his  private  inter- 
course he  was  unpleasing.  From  childhood 
'  he  would  make  observations  and  reflections 
on  everything  one  said  or  did ; '  he  had  few 
friends,  and  was  not  careful  to  retain  those 
few.  He  lived  in  poverty  and  obscurity  for 
seventeen  years  after  the  first  appearance  of 
'  Hudibras,'  publishinjg  a  third  part  of  that 
poem  in  1678  (the  different  forms  of  which 
are  described  in '  Notes  and  Queries,'  6th  ser. 
vi.  108, 150,  276,  311,  870,  454),  and  two 
slight  pieces,  the  '  Qeneva  Ballad '  in  167^ 
and  an  '  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Du-Val'  in 
1671.  In  1672  he  printed  an  abusive  prose 
tract  against  the  nonconformists,  called  'Two 
Letters.'  Butler  in  his  later  years  was  much 
troubled  with  the  gout,  and  from  October 
1679  to  Easter  1680  he  did  not  stir  out  of 
his  room.  He  lived  in  Rose  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  until  he  died  of  consumption,  al- 
though he  was  not  yet  seventy,  on  25  Sept. 
1680.  His  best  friend,  William  LongueviUe, 
a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  tried  to  have 
Butler  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
found  no  one  to  second  him  in  this  proposal. 
He  therefore  buried  the  poet  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, on  the  27th,  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.  Aubrey  says : — 
'  In  the  north  part,  next  the  church  at  the 
east  end ;  his  feet  touch  the  wall ;  his  grave 
2  yards  distant  from  the  pilaster  of  the  door, 
by  his  desire,  6  foot  deep.'  Wood  describes 
Butler  as  '  a  boon  and  witty  companion, 
especially  among  the  company  he  knew  well.' 
Aubrey  writes  of  Butler's  appearance :  '  He  is 
of  a  middle  stature,  strong  set,  high  coloured, 
a  head  of  sorrel  hair,  a  severe  and  sound  judg- 
ment, a  good  fellow.'  This  writer,  who  Knew 
him  pretty  well,  gives  us  an  idea  that  the 
legend  of  Butler's  poverty  was  exaggerated 
in  the  reaction  which  began  in  his  &vour 
soon  after  his  death.   A  tradit  ion  is  preserved 
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by  Granger  that  Butler  was  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  of  100^.  a  year  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  success  of  'Hudibras,  and  a  rumour 
that  a  large  quantity  of  Butkr'B  unpublished 
manuscript  was  in  existence,  encouraged  the 
production  of  a  great  many  spurious  posthu- 
mous collections  of  his  verses.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  however,  the  papers  of  But- 
ler were  preserved  untouched  by  William 
Lonsueviue,  who  bequeathed  them  to  his 
son  Charles,  and  he  in  his  turn  to  a  John 
Clarke  of  Walgherton  in  Cheshire.  This 
gentleman,  in  ^November  1764,  consented  to 
allow  E.  Thyer,  the  keeper  of  the  public 
library  in  Manchester,  to  examine  them. 
The  result  was  the  publication  in  1769  of  two 
very  interesting  volumes,  entitled  'The 
Genuine  Remains  in  Verse  and  Prose  of  Mr. 
Samuel  B  utler.'  These  volumes  contain  much 
that  is  only  second  in  merit  to  '  Hudibras ' 
itself,  among  others  a  brilliant  satire  on  the 
Royal  Society,  entitled  'The  Elephant  in 
the  Moon,'  and  a  series  of  prose '  Characters.' 
The  collection  of  manuscripts  from  which 
these  were  selected  was  sola  in  London  to 
the  British  Museum  in  1886,  and  is  now 
numbered  there  (AfSS.  Addit.  32626-6). 
Several  of  the  pieces  are  still  unpublished. 
'Hudibras,'  which  received  the  honour  of 
being  illustrated  by  Hogarth  in  1726,  was 
sevml  times  carefully  edited  during  the 
eurhteenth  century  (for  an  account  of  the 
ilhistrated  editions  see  Note»  and  Queries, 
4th  series,  xi.  862,  and  6th  series,  iii.  466). 
The  edition  of  Dr.  Chey,  which  appeared  first 
in  1744,  is  still  considered  the  standard  one. 
'  Hudibras '  was  translated  into  French  verse 
with  great  skill  by  John  Townley  (1697- 
1782).  In  1721  a  monument  to  Butler  was 
raised  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  expense 
of  the  lord  mayor,  John  Barber,  a  graceful  act 
which  Pope  rewarded  in  two  spiteful  lines  : 
Bat  whence  this  Bnrber  ?  that  a  name  sa  mean 
Should,  join'd  with  Butler's,  on  a  tomb  be  seen. 

A  portrait  of  Butler  by  Lely  is  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Oxford ;  another  by  Lely  was  painted 
for  Clarendon  (see  Evelxk's  Diary,  Brat  and 
Whbatlht,  iii.  444) ;  Soest  painted  a  third 
portrait,  which  was  engraved  for  (Jrey's  edi- 
tion of '  Hudibras.' 

[VeiT  little  has  been  discovered  with  regard 
to  BnUer's  life  beyond  iHiat  Wood  (Athente 
Oxen.  (Bliss^  iii.  874)  reported.  That  little 
was  mainly  given  to  the  world  by  Dr.  Nash,  in 
the  second  volume  of  bis  Collections  for  the  His- 
tory of  "Worcrsteiabire,  in  1782.  There  have 
been  no  later  discoreries  than  those  made  by 
Nash  more  than  a  centniv  ago.  Oldys  made 
some  notes  for  a  life  of  Bntler,  which  are  in  Brit. 
Mob.  MS.  Addit.  4281,  pp.  198-20S.  See  ahm 
Qranger's  Biog.  Hist.  iv.  S8-40.]  G.  O. 


BUTLEB,  8AMUEL(1774-1889),  bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Ooventrv,  bom  at  Kenit 
worth  80  Jan.  1774,  was  the  son  of  William 
Bntler  of  that  place;  was  admitted  to  Riuby 
31  March  1783,  and  entered  St.  John's  Ool- 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  1792.  At  Cambridge  his 
career  was  singularly  brilliant.  He  obtained 
three  of  Sir  William  Browne's  medals,  and 
in  1793  was  elected  Craven  scholar  in  com- 
petition with  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Keate, 
afterwards  head-master  of  Eton,  and  Ohiia- 
topher  Bethell,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bangor. 
He  was  a  senior  optime  in  the  mathematical 
tripos  of  1796,  when  he  proceeded  B.A.  He 
carried  off  the  chancellor's  medals  in  1797, 
and  the  member'spriseefor  1797  and  1798.  He 
became  feUow  of  St.  John's  4  April  1797,  and 
in  1 798  was  appointed  head-master  of  Shrews- 
bury School  He  held  this  appointment  for 
thirty-eight  years.  Although  many  ecclesi- 
astical benefices  were  conferrod  on  hun  within 
that  period,  the  school  occupied  most  of  his 
attention,  and  it  acquired  a  veir  high  repn. 
tation  during  his  head-mastership,  in  which 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  pupil.  Dr.  Benjainin 
HaU  Kennedy,  in  1886.  In  1803  Butler 
became  vicar  of  Eenil worth,  and  in  1811  he 
proceeded  D.D.  In  1807  he  was  instituted 
to  a  prebend  at  Lichfield,  in  1821  to  the  arch- 
deacon]^ of  Derby,  and  in  June  1896  (when 
he  left  Shrewsbury)  to  the  bishopric  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry.  In  December  1836  the 
archdeaconry  of  Coventa^  was  annexed  to  the 
see  of  Worcester,  and  left  Butler  bishop  of 
Lichfield.  While  holding  this  office  Butler 
suffered  much  ill-health,  but  he  administered 
his  diocese  with  great  energy,  and  was  popular 
with  his  cleivy.  He  dicKl  4  Dec.  1889,  and 
was  buried  in  St .  Mary's  Church,  Shrewsbury. 
He  married  in  1798  Harriet,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  East  Apthorp,  B.D.,  vicar  of  Croydon 
and  rector  or  St.  Manr-le-Bow,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters^  Mary  and  Harriet,  and 
one  son,  Thomas.  His  elder  daughter  married 
Edward  Bather  [q.  v.],  and  his  son  became 
rector  of  Langar. 

Butler  was  the  author  of  many  educational 
works,  the  chief  of  which  are :  1.  An  elabo- 
rate edition  of  '  .iGschylus,'  published  at  tiie 
Cambridge  University  Press  in  four  volumes 
between  1809  and  1836.  2.  <A  Sketch  of 
Modem  and  Ancient  Geography,'  Shrews- 
bury, 1 818  (and  frequently  reprinted).  3. « An 
Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography.'  4. 'An  Atlas  of 
Modem  Gbo^phy.'  He  was  also  the  editor 
of  M.  Musun  Carmen  in  Flatonem,  Is.  Casau- 
boniin  JosephumScaligerumOde.  Aceedunt 
Poemata  et  Exercitationes  utriosque  Ungnts,' 
1797,  and  of  '  Sidneiana '  for  the  Rox- 
burgh Club,  1887.  He  published  several 
sermons,  one  of  them  being  the  funeral  ser- 
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moB  on  Dr.  Pair.  Butler's  library  was  ridi 
in  Aldines,  and  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek 
msnnscripts.  The  latter  were  purchased  for 
the  British  Museum,  and  are  now  numbered 
there  Addit.  MSS.  11828-12117. 

[Ufa  by  gmndaon,  Saianel  Butler,  1896 ;  Le 
Nare's  Fasti  Eccl.  Aogl.;  Baker's  St.  John's 
CoU.  (ed.  Mayor),  i  311.]  S.  L. 

BUTLBKi  SIMON  (1767-1797),  first 
president  of  th«  United  Irishmen  of  Dublin, 
was  the  third  son  of  Edmund,  tenth  Viscount 
Moantgarret,  and  his  wife  Charlotte,  the 
wcond  daughter  of  Sir  Simon  Bradstreet, 
bart.  He  was  bom  in  July  1757.  Harving 
been  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  Michaelmas 
term,  1776,  he  was  made  a  king's  counsel 
■nd  a  bencher  of  the  Honourable  Society  of 
the  King'slnns,  Dublin,  in  Trinity  term,  1784. 
With  Wolfe  Tone  he  was  a  zealous  lender  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  and  on  &  Nov.  1791  he 
pnoded  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Dublin 
society  of  that  body.  He  compiled  a  digest 
of  the  popery  laws,  which  was  published  in 
1792,  and  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  For  this  work,  and '  for 
other  professional  business,'  the  '  Catholic 
Oommittee'  voted  him  6001.  On  1  March 
1798  Butler  and  Oliver  Bond  [q.  v.],  as  chair- 
min  and  secretary  respectively  of  tne  Dublin 
Society,  were  summoned  before  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords  on  account  of  a  paper  which 
ksd  been  issued  by  the  society,  referringto  a 
committee  of  secrecy  of  that  house.  They 
avowed  the  publication,  but  submitted  that 
it  cmtained  nothing  unconstitutional.  The 
lords,  however,  voted  it  a  '  false,  scandalous, 
•nd  seditions  libel;  a  high  breach  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  this  house,  tending  to  disturb  the 
(HibUc  peace,  and  questioning  the  authority 
of  thia  High  Court  of  Parliament,'  and  there- 
ppon  ordered  the  defendants  to  be  imprisoned 
in  Newgate  gaol  for  six  months,  and  to  pav  a 
fine  of  500/.  each.  On  the  termination  of  liis 
imprisonment,  Butler  went  with  his  friend, 
Aidnbald  Hamilton  Bowan,  another  ener^ 
ptic  leader  of  the  United  Irishmen,  to  Sco1>- 
Wd,  where  they  continued  to  aid  in  direct- 
ingthe  proceedings  of  the  society,  until  they 
were  compelled  to  fly  the  country.  On  18  Jan. 
1796  Butler  married  Eliza,  the  daughter  of 
Edward  Lynch  of  Hampstead,  in  the  county 
of  Dublin,  by  whom  he  nad  an  only  son,  Ed- 
ward. Th(Mi^  fais  name  was  erased  from 
the  hat  of  kiim'a  oonnsel  in  1798,  he  remained 
a  bencher  of  the  King's  Inns  untU  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  his  lodgings  in  Bromp- 
tw  Bow  on  19  May  1797,  in  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  age.  An  etching  of  him  and  his  friend 
Rowan  as  they  appeared  in  the  streets  of 
Edinbargb  in  1793,  h^  Kay,  will  be  found 
vox.  lU. 


in  the  second  volume  of  *  Original  Portraits,' 
No.  280. 

[Kay's  OrigiiialPortraits  and  Caricature  Etdi- 
ings  (1877),  n.  121,  168,  171,  176-7;  Plowden's 
Historical  Review  of  the  State  of  Irehnd  (1803), 
«.  pt.  i.  876-94 ;  Sir  Riehard  Musgrave's  Me- 
moirs of  the  different  RebellionB  in  Ireland 
(1808),  i.  112-64;  Gent.  Mag.  1797,  livii.  pt.  i. 
629;  Annaal  Register,  1797,  p.  97.1 

O.  F.  R.  B. 

BUTLER,  THEOBALD  (d.  1208-6), 
first  butler  of  Ireland,  was  son  and  heir  of 
Hervey  (Herveus)  Walter  of  Amounderaess 
in  Lancashire  and  of  Suffolk,  by  Maud  (Ma- 
tilda), daughter  and  coheir  of  Theobald  de 
Valoines.  Her  sister  Berthe  (Berta),  the 
other  coheiress,  married  the  celebrated  Ran- 
dulf  deOlanvHle,  justiciary  of  England  [q.v.], 
who  was  thus  vmcle  by  marriage  to  Theobiala. 
This  much  is  certain  from  his  own  charters, 
as  is  also  the  fact  that  he  was  elder  brother 
of  Hubert  Walter  [q.  v.],  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, but  beyond  this  all  is  obscure.  The 
various  theories  of  earlier  writers,  especially 
the  belief  that  Theobald  was  nearly  of  kin  to 
Becket  (cf.  Notes  and  Queries,  1st  ser.  xii. 
80),  are  exhaustively  discussed  by  Carte  in 
the  introduction  to  his  '  Life  of  James,  Duke 
of  Ormonde,'  in  which  he  has  collected  much 
U8«M  information.  Lord  A.  0.  Herveyar- 
gnes  that  he  sprang  from  the  family  of  Her- 
vey, while  Mr.  Qlanville-Riefaards  claims  his 
Either  as  a  youager  brother  of  Randulf  de 
Qlanville.  But  this  latter  view  is  doubted 
by  Mr.  Yeatman,  who  discusses  the  point  in 
his  introduction  to  Mr.  GlanriUe-Richards' 
work,  and  it  must  certainly  be  rejected. 
Theobald's  surname  appears  in  the  various 
forms,  Lb  BormER,  Waeteb,  Waltbri, 
and  FiTzwAlTBK. 

Theobald  -flrBt  appears  in  the '  Liber  Niger ' 
(Le.  circa  1166)  as  holding  Amoundemess 
'  per  8ervi<num  1  militis.'  The  received  state- 
Toent  that  he  acccunpanied  Henry  H  to  Ire- 
land ril71-2),  and  was  made  by  him  butler 
of  Ireland  '  soon  after  1170,'  though  accepted 
by  Lynch  (p.  79),  and  repeated  by  Mr.  Gil- 
bert (p.  81),  rests  upon  no  evidence,  and 
must  be  dismissed  as  erroneous,  as  must  also 
that  of  Carte  that  he  appears  prerviously 
(1170)  with  Henry  in  Prance.  It  was  pro- 
bably in  1182  (Etton,  p.  248;  Glakvillb- 
RiOELARSS,  p.  41)  that  he  witnessed,  with 
'  John  the  kmg's  son,'  Rsndulf  de  Glanville's 
oliaarter  to  Leystone,  and  it  was  through  the 
influence  of  Riandulf  that,  in  1186,  he  accom- 
panied John  to  Ireland.  The  freight  of  his 
'hamesium' thither  is  charged  for  in  that  year 
{Rot.  Pip.  81 H.  II).  Landing  with  John  at 
Waterford  on  25  April,  he  received  a  cpant 
to  Randulf  and  himself  of  6^  cantreds  in 
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Limerick  (see  Casts  for  charter  tested  at 
Waterford) ;  and  the  same  year,  with  the 
men  of  Cork,  fought  and  slew  Dermot  Mao- 
Arthy  {Kcpumatio,  v.  386).  He  further  re- 
ceived from  John  (before  1189)  the  fief  of 
Aiklow  afterwards  confirmed  to  him  by  Wil- 
liam Marshal  on  becoming  yur«  uxorU  lord  of 
Leinster  (see  CiJSTB  for  charters,  though  he 
explains  them  wrongly),  where  he  fixed  his 
chief  readence,  and  in  later  days  founded  an 
abbey,  as  a  cell  to  Fumess  (Man.  Angl.  ii. 
1026).  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  fief  that  Lynch 
and  others  have  attempted  to  claim  a  '  feudal 
barony '  for  Theobald  and  his  descendants. 
Returning  to  England,  he  witnessed  his 
brother  Hubert's  charter  to  West  Derham 
((6.  ii.  624)  in  1188,  and  then  accompanied 
his  uncle  Randulf  to  France,  witnessing  with 
him  a  charter  of  Henry  II  at  Chinon  \ib.  ii. 
648)  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  July  1188 
(Erros.p.  297). 

He  now  was  in  constant  attendance  on 
John,  witnessing  his  charters  to  St.  Augus- 
tine's, Bristol  (p>.  ii.  334),  and  Jeriponte  Ab- 
bey (tS.  1029),  and  receiving  from  him,  as 
lord  of  Ireland,  the  office  of  his  'butler.'  He 
first  assumes  this  style  ('Fincema')  when 
testing  John's  charter  to  Bublin,  16  Mar 
1192,  at  London  {Mvn.  Doe.  p.  65 ;  St.  Mary't 
Chart,  I.  266-70);  and  it  was  apparently 
about  this  time  that  he  received  a  grant  ficom 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  as  'pincema 
domini  comitLs  Moretoniie  in  Hibemift'  (^Oot- 
ton.  MS.  fo.  266),  a  style  proving  that  he  was 
appointed  by  John.  He  now  adopted  a  fresh 
seal,  adding  to  his  name  (Theobald  Walter) 
the  style  'Pincema  Hibemite.'  This  has 
escaped  notice.  Hence  he  is  occasionally,  in 
his  latter  days,  spoken  of  as  '  Le  Botiller,  or 
'  Butler,'  which  latter  became  the  surname 
of  his  descendants.  Carte  states,  on  the 
authority  of  Roberts  (who  professed  to  have 
seen  the  patent),  that  he  also  had  a  grant  of 
the  prisage  of  wines,  but  this  is  clearly  an 
error.  Towards  the  end  of  1193  he  was  with 
John  at  Nottingham  (see  charter  in  Cotton. 
MS.  fo.  347),  and  received  from  him  probably 
about  this  time  a  fresh  grant  of  Amouader- 
ness  (ib.  fo.  352).  John  going  abroad  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1192,  entrusted  him  with 
Lancaster  Castle,  but  on  his  brother  Hubert, 
then  justiciar,  summoning  it,  in  Richard's 
name  (February  1194),  he  surrendered  it 
(HovHDBN,  ii.  237),  and,  making  his  peace 
through  Hubert,  had  a  re-grant  ft^m  Richard 
of  Amoundemess,  22  April  1194  (JRot.  Pat. 
6  Ric  I.  Printed  by  Baires,  iv.  289),  and 
was  appointed  by  Hubert  in  August  1194 
collector  of  the  money  for  his  tournament 
liceuses  (Hovedbn,  ii.  268).  He  was  further 
made  sherifiT  of  Lancashire,  and  appears  to 


have  remained  so  till  1  John.(DepufyEeep«r'i 
Jteportt,  ixxi.  300).  In  1197-8  (9  Ric.  I), 
he  acted  as  a  justice  itinerant,  assessing  the 
tollage  on  Colchester  (Masox,  i.  733),  and 
it  was  in  the  course  of  Richard's  leign  that 
he  founded  the  abbey  of  Cokersand  {Mon. 
Arwl.  ii.  631 ;  Baises,  iv.  290)." 

John,  on  his  accession,  soon  took  ven- 
geance for  Theobald's  defection  to  Richard. 
He  disseised  him  of  Amoundemess,  deprived 
him  of  his  shrievalty  (1200),  and  on  12  Jan. 
1201  sold  his  Limenck  fief— not,  as  Hoveden 
states  (iv.  162-3),  all  his  Irish  possessions — 
to  his  then  favourite,  William  de   Braoae 

tq.  v.]  But  Theobald,  by  the  influence  of  his 
irother  Hubert,  effected  a  compromise  in  the 
matter,  and  within  a  year  was  restored  to 
favour,  Amoundemess  being  re-granted  to 
him  on2  Jan.  1202  as '  dilecto  etfideli  nostro' 
(lUit.  de  Lib.  p.  26).  While  out  of  favour 
(1199-1201)  numerous  complaints  were 
made  against  him  of  past  oppressions  (^Sot. 
de  Obi.  et  Fin.)  In  1203  or  1204  he  with- 
drew to  Ireland  by  license  (Rot.  Pip.  6  John 
m.  18  dors.),  and  busied  himself  with  his  re- 
ligious foundations  in  Arklow,  Nenagh  in 
Tipperary  (Mon.  Angl.  ii.  1044),  and  Wothe- 
ney  in  Limerick  (ib.  ii.  1034).  He  also  gave 
a  charter  (rannted  by  Carte)  to  his  men  of 
Gowran.  He  is  said,  on  the  authoritT  of 
'  Rothe's  Register '  (compiled  in  1616  from 
the  Ormonde  evidences),  to  have  died  in  1206, 
and  to  have  been  buried  at  Wotheney ;  but 
if  so,  it  must  have  been  very  early  in  the 
year,  as  John  informs  the  sheriff  as  early  as 
14  Feb.  (1206)  that  he  has  committed  his 
widow  to  her  father  (Clout.  7  John),  and 
he  is  not  mentioned  as  living  on  the  Rolls 
later  than  4  Aug.  1206  (ib.) 

He  had  married  late  in  life  Maud  (Ma- 
tilda), daughter  of  Robert  le  Vavasor,  by 
whom  he  left  a  son  Theobald,  bom  aboit 
1200,  whom  his  grandfather  was  ordered 
(2  March  1206)  to  deliver  up  to  Gilbert  Flt»- 
Ueinfrid  (Pat.  7  John,  m.  3),  and  a  daughter 
Maud,  also  committed  to  Gilbert  and  his  son 
till  1220  (Sot.  Pat.  4  Henry  HI,  m.  6),  who 
is  said  by  Lodge  to  have  married  Thomas  de 
Hereford,  but  who  seems  from  an  inquisition 
of  1251  (Calendar)  to  have  married  Gerard 
de  Prendergast.  It  is  ingeniously  suggested 
by  Carte  (pp.  xii-xiv),  on  the  strength  of  a 
plea-roU  of  1295^6  (Plae.  34  Ed.  I,  m.  68), 
that  Theobald  had,  by  a  previous  marriage, 
a  daughter  Beatrice,  who  married,  firsUy, 
Thomas  de  Hereford,  and  secondly,  in  her 
j  father's  lifetime,  Hugh  PurceU.  This  is  not 
'  improl«ble.  His  widow  Maud  was  given 
I  up,  at  first,  to  her  father  Robert,  on  payment 
01  over  1200 marks  (Rot.  de  Obl.etFin.),hiit 
I  afterwards  (by  1  Oct  1206)  to  John's  fa- 
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Toorite,   Fnlke   FitzWarine    (Hot.    Clout. 
John). 

[aamBolIa,FM<ntItol]a,  Fine  Rolls,  and  JUbe- 
BtaBoUs  (Beeoid  Commiamon);  PipeRoUs;  CUmi- 
ill  of  Ooninento  nistiiig  to  Ireland,  CKnldm 
CsmbrsDaia'  Ezpngnatio,  Boger  de  Horaden, 
Hnnidpal  Docnmenta  of  Ireland,  and  St.  Mary's 
CJurtolaiy  (BoUs  Ser.) ;  Cottonian  MSS.  Titna 
B.  li,  eontainiDir  transcripts  of  Obuten;  Slat 
Beport  of  Deo.  Keeper  of  the  Records ;  Madox's 
Exchequer;  Sncdale's  Monasticon  Anglicannm, 
IMl  i  Carte's  Life  of  James,  Dnlce  of  Ormonde, 
Vnt ;  Lodge's  Feerase  of  Ireland ;  Notes  and 
Queries,  1st  ser.  xii ;  Lynch's  Fendal  Baronies  in 
Inland;  Oilberfs  Vioeroys  of  Ireland;  Raines's 
liucashire,  1886 ;  Lord  A.  C.  Henrey's  Family 
of  Herrey;  Olanyille-Riehaida's  Records  of  the 
Ang^o-yorman  Honae  of  G-lanrille ;  The  Barony 
of  AAlov  (Foster's  Collectanea  Genealogica, 
Ko.iT.) ;  The  Barony  of  Arkloir  in  Ireland  (An- 
tiqiarian  Magaiiine  and  Bibliogmpher,  ToL  i.); 
AbstnMit  of  Bobeits's  MS.  History  of  the  Honae 
of  Ormonde,  1648,  in  Appendix  to  8th  Bepoit 
Hilt.  MSS.  i.  fi86-8.]  J.  H.  B. 

BUTLER,  THOMAS,  LL.D.  Of.  1570), 
catholic  writer,graduated  B.A.  at  Cambridge 
in  1548,  and,  afterwards  going  abroad,  took 
in  some  foreign  nniversitv  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  the  canon  and  cItiI  laws.  He  is  the 
Mthor  of  'A  Treatise  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
of  the  Altar  called  the  Masse  :  In  which  by 
the  Word  of  G>od,  and  testimonies  of  the 
•pottles  and  primitive  church,  it  is  proved 
that  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  did  institute 
the  Masse,  and  the  apostles  did  celebrate 
the  same.  Translated  out  of  Italian  into 
English.'    Antwerp,  1670,  8vo. 

[Strype's  Life  of  Abp.  Parker,  foL  477;  Ames's 
Tjpogr.  Antiq.  (Herbert),  iii.  1627;  Cooper's 
Athene  Cantab,  i.  294.]  T.  C. 

BUXLEX,  THOMAS,  tenth  EiBi.  or 
OsxonH  (1532-1614),  bom  in  1632,  was 
■on  and  heir  of  James  Butler,  ninth  earl,  who 
died  of  poison  at  Ely  Hooae,  London,  28  Oct. 
1546.  His  mother  was  Lady  Joan  Fitzgerald, 
horeaa  of  James,  eleventh  earl  of  Desmond. 
His  grandfather  was  Sir  Pierce  Butler,  eighth 
Mrl  of  Ormonde  [q.  v.]  Thomas,  who  was 
etlled,  from  his  dark  complexion,  the  '  Black 
Esrl,'  SDCceeded  his  father  in  the  earldom 
•nd  estates  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  was 
hnojfht  up  at  the  English  court  with  a  view 
to  alienating  his  nrmpathies  from  Ireland,  and 
*u  the  first  of  his  family  to  adopt  protes- 
tantism. He  was  knight^  on  £dwa^  YI's 
•eeeesionin  1547.  After  Edward's  death  in 
1568,  the  priests  spread  a  false  report  that  the 
joonff  earl  had  been  murdered  in  England, 
ud  ttte  Irish  on  his  estates,  which  were  then 
managed  by  English  officials,  rose  in  revolt. 
In  1664  OrmoiMe  set  foot  in  Ireland  amid 


great  rejoiinngs  on  the  part  of  the  native 
population,  and  from  the  first  attempted  to 
act  as  mediator  between  the  native  Irish  and 
their  English  rulers.  He  entered  into  friendly 
relations  with  Sussex,  the  lord  depnty;  in 
1669  took  the  oath  as  privy  councillor, 
and  became  lord  treasurer  of  Ireland  until 
death ;  but  his  action  was  unhappilv  fettered. 
The  house  of  Desmond  was  the  hereditary 
and  implacable  foe  of  the  house  of  Ormonde, 
and  neither  the  present  earl's  relationship 
(through  his  mother)  with  the  then  Earl  of 
Desmond  nor  his  conciliatory  disposition  could 
remove  the  ancient  grudge.  A  quarrel  respect- 
ing the  ownership  of  the  manors  of  Clonmel, 
Kmheelan,  and  Kilfeacle  was  made  in  1560 
the  pretext  for  a  military  demonstration,  near 
Tipperary,  of  the  retainers  of  the  two  houses. 
This  happily  proved  abortive,  and  the  English 
government  tried  to  brins;  the  rivalry  to  an  end 
oy  a  judicial  award  of  tne  disputea  territory 
in  this  case  to  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  but  a 
permanent  settlement  was  out  of  the  question. 
Ormonde,  though  openly  avowing  strong 
Irish  sympathies,  resolved  to  throw  the 
weight  of  his  influence  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order.  In  1661  he  sought,  by  means 
of  his  personal  influence,  to  extract  ttom 
Shan  O'Neill,  the  virtually  independent  ruler 
of  Ulster,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  English  crown  and  a  promise  to 
abstain  trova  further  aggression  on  other 
Ulster  chieftains.  OT^^eiU  treated  Ormonde 
with  consideration,  and  agreed  to  visit  Eng- 
land in  his  company  in  order  to  come  to 
some  settlement  with  Queen  Elizabeth  her- 
self. In  the  result  he  was  willing  to  sub- 
mit all  his  differences  to  a  board  of  arbitra- 
tion, at  which  he  desired  Ormonde  to  take 
a  seat.  But  when  in  1662  O'NeUl  broke 
his  vague  promises  and  r»K>pened  attack  on 
the  MacDonnells,  his  chief  rivals  in  Ulster, 
it  was  with  great  reluctance  (6  April  1563) 
that  Ormonde,  fearful  of  ofiendin^  Irish  feel- 
ing, aided  Sussex  in  repressing  the  powerftil 
chieftain.  Meanwhile  nis  quarrel  with  Des- 
mond grew  fiercer,  and  Munster,  where  the 
chief  estates  of  either  house  lay,  was  in  con- 
stant turmoil.  Both  leaders  were  summoned 
to  London  at  the  close  of  1 561,  but  little  came 
of  their  interview  with  E^abeth.  Ormonde 
tried  hard  for  a  while  to  keep  the  peace  in 
the  face  of  Desmond's  continued  aggressions. 
Late  in  1663  Ormonde  complained  to  Sussex 
that  Deemond  was  repeatedly  attacking  his 
relatives  and  tenants,  and  that  it  was  only 
just  that  he  should  retaliate.  On  1  July 
1564  Ormonde  issued  a  notable  proclamation 
forbidding,  in  the  interest  of  his  poorer  de- 
pendents, the  exaction  of  the  ancient  Irish 
customs  within  his  dominions,  and  he  was 
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contemplating  other  similar  reforms,  -^hen  an 
attack  by  Desmond  on  his  kinsman  Sir  Maurice 
Fitzgerald  led  (1566)  to  a  pitched  battJe  be- 
tween the  supporters  of  the  two  earls  at  Affone, 
a  ford  near  the  river  Finisk,  a  tributary  of  the 
Blackwater.  Desmond  was  woundei  by  Sir 
Edmund  Butler,0rmonde'8  brother,  and  taken 
prisoner.  Elizabeth,  angered  beyond  measure 
by  this  act  of  private  war,  summoned  both 
earls  again  to  Tier  presence.  The  queen's 
councillors  were  divided  as  to  the  degrees  of 
guilt  attaching  to  the  ofienden,  and  the  court 
motions  aggravated  the  local  struggle.  Sus- 
sex insisted  that  Ormonde  was  guiltless. 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  and  the  Leicester  faction 
denied  that  Desmond  had  shown  disloyalty  to 
the  English  cause.  Finally^  both  earls  agreed 
(September  1565)  to  enter  mto  their  r«;ogni- 
sances  in  20,000/.  to  abide  such  orders  as  her 
majesty  might  prescribe.  Elizabeth  evinced 
unmistakable  sympathy  for  Ormonde;  the  at- 
tentions she  paid  nim  at  the  time  gave  rise 
to  no  little  scandal,  and  induced  him  to  linger 
at  court  for  the  next  five  years.  Meanwhile 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  succeeded  Sussex  as  lord 
deputy,  and  he  was  inclined  to  favour  Des- 
mond, but  the  queen  insisted  that  Ormonde's 
claims  whenever  conflict  arose  deserved  the 
higher  consideration.  In  1567  Sidney  visited 
Mimster  and  reported  that  it  was  absolutely 
uncontrolled,  and  as  turbulent  as  it  well 
could  be.  Desmond  was  ravaging  Ormonde's 
territory  in  the  earl's  absence.  A.  royal  com- 
mission was  nominated  in  October  1667  to 
determine  the  truth  of  Ormonde's  allegation, 
that  he  had  suflered  terribly  from  Desmond's 
aggressions ;  an  award  was  made  in  his  fa- 
vour, and  Desmond  was  mulcted  in  the  sum 
of  20,894/.  12#.8<f.  Early  in  1568  the  Earl  of 
Desmond  and  his  brother  John  were  sent  to 
the  Tower  of  London.  Although  Ormonde 
(in  Sidney's  words)  still  'politicly  kept  him- 
self in  England,'  the  Butler  influence  was  in 
the  ascendant  during  the  imprisonment  of 
the  rival  earl.  Edward  and  Sir  Edmund, 
Ormonde's  brothers,  used  their  power,  as  his 
representatives  in  Munster,  with  the  utmost 
cruelty  and  injustice.  In  June  1569  Sir  Ed- 
mund, who  had  a  personal  hatred  of  Sidney, 
in  temporary  concert  with  some  members 
of  the  Desmond  family,  broke  into  open  re- 
volt against  the  lord  deputy.  Sidney  as- 
serted that  Ormonde's  presence  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  peace  of  South  Ireland,  and  the 
earl  returned  home  with  the  queen's  per- 
mission. He  landed  at  Waterford  in  July 
1669,  and  found  Munster  in  the  throes  of  a 
civil  war,  in  which  his  brother  Sir  Edmund 
was  matched  against  Sidney's  lieutenant.  Sir 
Peter  Carew.  Ormonde  honestly  endeavoured 
to  arbitrate  between  the  combatants,  but  Sid- 


ney clearly  regarded  him  at  the  time  with 
deep  suspicion.  Early  in  1570,  however, 
Ormonde  wrote  to  Cecil  that  he  and  Sidney 
were  reconciled,  and  as  proof  of  his  goodwill 
he  crashed,  at  Sidney's  request,  areMlSon  of 
the  Earl  of  Thomond,  one  of  the  Monster 
malcontents.  In  April  Ormonde's  three  bro- 
thers, Edmund,  Edward,  and  Piers,  were  at- 
tainted, and  Ormonde  passionately  protested 
M^ainst  the  indignity;  but  though  the  three 
Butlers  were  pardoned  in  1673,  and  became 
loyal  subjects,  they  were  not,  through  some 
legal  error,  restored  in  blood.  In  1571  Or- 
monde was  busily  engaged  in  repressing  fur- 
ther tumults  In  Munster,  which  the  Desmond 
influence  continued  to  foment.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1672  FitzwUliun,  the  lord  deputy, 
wrote  to  Burghley  l^at '  tiie  South  wasalways 
the  ticklish  part  of  Ireland,  and  that  Ormonde 
alone  could  manage  it.' 

In  1672  the  earl  spent  several  monthe  in 
London,  and  visited  his  old  rival,  the  Carl 
of  Desmond,  who  was  still  in  confinement. 
Desmond  begged  Ormonde  to  use  ina  in- 
fluence to  secure  his  release,  and  probably 
Ormonde  recommended  the  course,  which 
was  soon  after  adopted,  of  letting  Desmond 
return  to  Ireland  under  guarantees  of  good 
behaviour.  Ormonde's  domain  grew  very  tyup- 
bulent  in  his  renewed  absence,  and  Desmond, 
scorning  all  his  promises,  resolved  on  striking 
a  desperate  blow  at  English  rule  in  South 
Ireland.  In  July  1578  Ormonde  entreated 
him  in  vain  to  abandon  his  threatening'  de- 
signs. While  Ormonde  was  on  another  visit 
to  London,  news  reached  Elizabeth  (Decern- 

'  ber  1579)  of  a  rising  of  the  Desmond  faction 
in  Munster,  aided  and  encouraged  by  papal 
envoys  and  Spanish  soldiers.  Ormonde  -was 
straightway  appointed  military  governor  of 
the  province,  with  a  commission  '  to  banish 

I  and  vanquish  those  cankered  Desmonds.'  In 
March  1580  he  marched  from  Kilkenny  to 
Kerry,  ravaging  the  country  with  Are  and 
sword.  In  the  mountains  at  Kerry  he  cap- 
tured many  of  the  rebel  leaders,  and  in  a 
report  of  his  services  drawn  up  in  July  1580 
he  claimed  to  have  put  to  the  sword  within 
three  months  46  captains,  800  notorious 
traitors  and  malefiiictorB,  and  4,000  other 
persons.  In  September,  when  the  rebels  WBre 
encouraged  to  renew  the  struggle  by  the 
arrival  of  a  second  detachment  o?  Spaniards 
at  Smerwick,  Ormonde  showed  less  activity, 
although  he  still  maintained  a  large  army 
and  supported  the  movements  of  the  govern- 
ment. His  conduct  gave  rise  in  En^and  to 
some  groundless  suspicions  of  his  loyalty.  In 
April  1681,  when  the  immediate  danger  had 
passed,  he  declared  himself  weary  of  Killing', 
and  induced  Elizabeth  to  proclaim  pardon  to 
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ill  the  rebels  save  Desmond  and  his  brothtaia. 
Bat  in  1682  the  couatiy  was  still  disturbed. 
'Theyseek,'  wrote  Sir  Henry  Wallop  of  the  na- 
tiTetish(10Jiin©1582),'tohave  thegovem- 
ment  among  themselves,' and  Lord  Burehlev 
and  Walsingham  thonjdit  to  conciliate  Irish 
iiseling  by  appointing  ^monde  lord  deputy. 
Wallop  and  other  English  officials,  however, 
who,  like  Sidney,  were  Jealous  of  Ormonde's 
influence  both  at  the  English  court  and  in 
Ireland,  protested  that '  Ormonde  is  too  great 
for  Ireland  already,'  and  he  was  merely  con- 
firmed in  the  military  government  of  Mun- 
ster.  Desmond  was  still  at  large  in  the 
Kerry  mountains,  and  a  few  of  his  supporters 
miintained  the  old  warfare.  Ormonde  was 
inclined  to  treat  the  enemy  leniently  for  a 
time,  but  in  May  1683  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  attack  with  his  former  rigour  all  the 
blown  adherents  of  Desmond.  At  the  aame 
time  he  set  a  price  on  Desmond's  head,  and 
in  October  the  rebellious  earl  was  captured 
and  aliun.  Ormonde  thus  succeeded  in  paci- 
fying Monster.  In  November  he  insisted  on 
the  grant  of  an  indemnity  to  all  who  had 
talten  part  in  the  revolt,  and  spoke  very 
roughly  in  letters  to  Bnrghlev  of  tnose  Eng- 
lish omeers  who  advocated  further  rigorous 
aeasoree,  or  wished  him  to  break  faith  with 
the  penitent  rebels  whom  he  had  taken  under 
bis  nrotectioa.  In  1588  he  helped  to  captiu-e 
and  kill  the  Sponish  refugees  who  had  escaped 
4e  wreck  of  the  Armada,  and  received  the 
distinction  of  K.G. 

In  October  1697  Ormonde  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  of  the  army  in  Ireland, 
and  he  supported  the  English  troops  in  their 
tedious  attempts  to  repress  the  rebellion  of 
OTeill,  earl  of  Tyrone,  in  1698-9.  With 
Eaei  be  was  on  no  friendly  terms  (Sped- 
sraa's  Ufe  and  Letters  qf  Bacon,  ii.  98 
et  seq.)  Onn<mde  complained  that  Essex 
did  not  honestly  strive  to  crush  Tyrone, 
and  Easex  and  nis  associates  retaliated  by 
Minting  suspicions  of  Ormonde's  loyalty, 
la  1602  Elisabeth  granted  him  much 
°|Hifiscated  lands  in  Mnnster,  and  a  pen- 
non of  40/.  In  1612  he  was  vice-admiral 
of  Ireknd  and  sought  to  repress  piracy. 
He  died  22  Nov.  1614,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
twa 

Ormonde  was  thrice  married :  first,  to  Eliza- 
wth,  daughter  of  Thomas,  tenth  lord  Berke- 
^,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue  ;  secondly,  to 
Qiabeth,  daughter  of  John,  ninth  lord  Shef- 
field, by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  James  and 
Thomas,anda  daughter  Elisabeth;  andthird- 
'Ji  to  Helen,  daughter  of  David,  viscount 
oottevant  His  sons  both  died  before  him, 
jod  his  title  descended  to  Walter,  son  of  his 
Mother  John  of  Kilcash.    In  1697  Ormonde 


conveyed  some  rich  church  lands  (originally 
granted  by  the  crown  to  his  brother  Jamea, 
and  reverting  to  him  on  the  death  of  James's 
only  son  without  issue)  to  an  illegitimate  son. 
Piers  FitzThomos  {b.  1576).  This  son  mar- 
ried Katherine,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas, 
lord  Stone,  and  was  the  father  of  Sir  Edward 
Butler,  created  Viscount  Galmoy  16  May 
1646. 

A  sonnet  in  Ormonde's  praise  is  prefixed 
by  Spenser  to  the  'Faerie  Queene'  (1500). 

[Bagvell's  History  of  Ireland  under  the  Tu- 
dors,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  Froude'e  Hiet.  of  England, 
vds.  vii.  and  x. ;  Burke's  Peerage;  Chamberlain's 
Letters,  temp.  Elizabeth  (Camden  Soc.) ;  Cam- 
den's Annals ;  Cal.  State  Papers  (Irish),  1560- 
1614 ;  Oarew  US8.;  Cal.  State  Papers  (Dom.), 
1800-1614.]  8.  L. 

BUTLEB,  THOMAS,  Eabi,  or  Osbort 
(1634-1680),  was  the  eldest  son  of  James, 
first  duke  of  Ormonde  [q.  v.],  and  was  bom 
in  the  castle  of  Kilkenny  on  0  July  1634. 
Here  he  renaained,  and  was  carefully  edu- 
cated, throughout  the  Irish  rebellion,  until 
Ormonde  surrendered  Dublin  to  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  in  1647,  when  ne  ac- 
companied his  father  to  England,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  in  February  1647-8,  to  France. 
He  stayed  with  his  brother  Richard  at  Paris 
until  Ormonde's  return  to  Ireland  in  S^ 
tember.  They  were  then  placed  in  the  house 
of  a  French  protestant  minister  at  Caen  for 
a  year,  and  were  subsequently  sent  to  the 
academy  of  M.  de  Camp  at  Paris,  where 
Ossory  distinguished  himself,  as  he  did 
throughout  his  life,  by  his  skill  in  all  manly 
exercises.  Evelyn's  friendship  with  Ossory 
dates  from  this  time,  and  on  16  March  1660 
he  writes  that  he  '  saw  a  triumph  here  [i.e. 
at  Paris],  where  divers  of  the  French  and 
English  noblesse,  especially  my  lord  of  Os- 
sone  and  Kichard,  sons  to  the  Marquis  of 
Ormonde,  did  their  exercises  on  horseback  in 
noble  equipage.'  In  another  entry,  on  7  May, 
Evelyn  gives  an  early  instance  of  Ossory's 
display  of  temper,  m  December  1650  the 
youth  returned  to  Caen,  where  his  mother  was 
now  residing,  and  in  August  1662  accom- 
panied her  to  England,  whither  she  went  to 
petition  parliament  for  part  of  the  Ormonde 
estates.  Haviiu^  succeeded  in  her  object,  she 
went  to  Ireland  in  the  following  year,  leav- 
ing Ossory  and  his  brother  in  London,  and 
omy  returned  to  England  after  two  years' 
absence.  The  two  passages  in  Carte  upon 
this  point  are  contradictory  (cf.  iii.  631  and 
iv.  696).  The  place  of  residence  of  the  bro- 
thers during  these  two  years  is  uncertain, 
but  after  Lady  Ormonde's  return  to  London 
they  lived  with  her  at  Wild  House.  Os- 
sory's character  at  this  time  is  thus  given  by 
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Sir  R  Southwell :  '  He  is  a  young  man  with 
a  very  haudeome  face,  a  good  head  of  hair,  a 
pretty  big  voice,  well  set,  and  a  good  round 
leg.  He  pleaseth  me  exceedingly,  being  very 
good  natuied,  talking  freely,  asking  many 
questions,  and  humouring  the  answers.  He 
ndea  the  great  horse  very  well;  is  a  good 
tennis  player,  fencer,  and  dancer.  He  under- 
stands music,  and  plays  on  the  guitar  and 
lute ;  speaks  French  elegantly,  reads  Italian 
fluently,  is  a  good  historian,  and  so  "weU 
versed  in  romances  that  if  a  gallery  be  full 
of  pictures  or  hangiius  he  will  tell  the  stories 
of  all  that  are  there  described.  He  shuts  up 
his  door  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
studies  till  midnight.  He  is  temperate, 
courteous,  and  excellent  in  all  his  behaviour.' 
The  heir  of  a  great  house,  with  such  en- 
dowments, soon  became  the  darlintr  of  so- 
ciety. As  late  as  20  Feb.  1666  he  was  at  full 
liberty;  on  that  day  he  was  at  the  Swedish 
ambassador's  (Whitelockb,  p.  621).  But  his 
unconcealed  sympathies  with  the  royal  cause 
roused  the  Jeilousy  of  Cromwell,  who,  in 
March  1666,  sent  a  guard  to  secure  him. 
He  was  out  at  the  time,  but  Lady  Urmonde 
promised  that  he  should  wait  upon  Cromwell  \ 
next  morning.  This,  though  offers  were 
made  to  assist  him  in  escaping,  he  did,  and 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  although  Cromwell 
had  shortly  before  given  him  a  pass  to  travel 
through  Italy  and  the  Holy  Land.  Ossory 
remained  in  the  Tower  eight  months,  during 
which  his  mother  in  vain  appealed  to  Crom- 
well for  bis  release  or  for  information  as  to  his 
crime.  In  October  he  fell  ill  of  ague,  and  was 
partially  released,  but  not  finally  freed  imtil 
the  following  spring,  when  he  accompanied 
Lady  Ormonde  to  Acton  in  Qlouceetershire, 
and  Inter  went  with  his  brother  to  Flanders, 
apparently  in  disguise.  Thence  he  went  to 
Holland,  and  avoided  the  refugee  court  of 
Charles,  lest  he  should  give  Cromwell  a  pre-  ' 
tence  for  taking  away  hia  mother's  estate.  { 
On  the  continent  he  stayed  four  years,  chiefly . 
in  Holland.  He  was  in  Basle  in  April  1668 
(Album of  JltuteumJF^hiatmmin  Basle  Univ.  { 
Libr.)  In  Holland  Ossory  became  acquainted , 
with  the  Lord  of  Beverwaert,  the  governor 
of  Sluyg,  kinsman  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  married  his  eldest  daughter  Emilia  on 
17  Nov.  1660.  Ormonde  himself  was  present 
at  the  wedding,  and  approved  the  match.  He 
hoped  that  by  its  agency  he  might  induce  De 
Witt,  a  ^reat  friend  of  Beverwaert,  to  enter  '• 
heartily  into  the  design  of  the  king's  restora- 
tion. To  secure  this  marriage,  Ossory's  mother 
was  compelled  to  give  up  1,200/.  a  year  out  of 
the  2,000/.  a  year  settled  upon  her  by  Orom-  i 
weU.  The  father  of  the  bride  gave  10,000/. 
dowry,  with  which  Ormonde's  sister  was  to 


have  been  married  and  his  brothei  Johnedu* 
cated :  but  the  money  appears  to  have  been 
immediately  devoted  to  tne  necessities  of  the 
royal  service.  Ossory's  relations  with  his 
wife  were  of  the  purest  kind,  and  he  appears 
to  have  lived  without  even  a  suspicion  of  li- 
bertinism. Lady  Ossory  '  was  an  excellent 
woman,  had  exceeding  good  sense,  and  the 
sweetest  temper  in  the  world.'  Ossory  fell 
into  one  of  the  court  follies,  that  of  gam- 
bling; and  it  is  said  that  when,  'after  losing, 
he  came  home  thoughtful  and  out  of  humour, 
and  upon  her  inquiring  the  reason  told  her 
that  he  was  vexed  at  himself  for  playing  the 
fool  and  gaming,  and  that  he  had  lost  one 
thousand  pounds,  she  still  desired  him  not  to 
be  troubled — she  would  flnd  ways  to  save  it 
at  home.  She  was  indeed  an  a^nirable  eco- 
nomist, always  cheerful,  and  never  kno'wn  to 
be  out  of  humour;  so  that  they  lived  together 
in  the  most  perfect  harmony  imaginable.'  By 
this  marriage  he  became  united  with  Henry 
Bennet  [q.  v.],  earl  of  Arlington,  already  an 
intimate  friend,  who  married  Isabella,  his 
wife's  sister,  in  1666. 

At  the  Restoration  Ossory  accompanied 
Charles.  He  was  alreadv  the  valued  fiiend 
not  merely  of  young  gallants  like  himself^ 
but  of  the  best  men  of  the  time.  On  6  July 
1660,  for  instance,  Evelyn  speaks  of  him  as 
his  '  excellent  and  worthy  noble  friend,  my 
Lord  Ossory,'  and  frequently  mentions  him 
in  terms  of  enthusiastic  admiration  ;  while 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  James  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the 
two  witnesses  to  the  duke's  marriage  with 
Anne  Hyde  (Sitt  MSS.  Comm.  6th  Rep.  169). 
On  8  Feb.  1660-1  he  was  made  by  patent 
colonel  of  foot  in  Ireland,  on  IS  June  follow- 
ing colonel  and  captain  of  horse,  and  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month  lieutenant-general  of 
the  horse.  At  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation 
he  was  one  of  the  young  noblemen  appointed 
to  bear  the  king's  mantle,  and  as  snch  he 
challenged  the  place  before  Lord  Percy,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
His  pretension,  which  gave  great  offence, 
was  unjustifiable,  as  Ormonde's  dukedom  was 
only  an  Irish  one,  and  it  was  overruled  by 
the  king  (GuBEimoir,  Life,  194).  In  the 
beginning  of  1662  he  succeeded  the  Earl  of 
Moimtrath  in  various  military  commands, 
and  on  1 6  Aug.  1 666  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  army  in  Ireland. 

Meantime  Ossory  had  been  elected  M.P. 
for  Bristol  (8  May  1661),  and  was  also  M.P. 
for  Dublin  University  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  1661-2.  On  22  June  1662  Charles 
ordered  that  he  should  be  called  to  the  House 
of  Peers  in  that  country.  By  special  order 
of  the  commons  he  was  accompanied  by  Sir 
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Paul  Davys  and  Sir  H.  Tichbome,  with  the 
body  of  members,  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  lords  themselves  ordered  that 
his  seat  should  be  above  all  the  earls.  The 
speaker  of  the  commons  gave  thanks  to  the 
lords  for  the  honour  thus  done  to  Ossory, 
who  was  further  complimented  by  the  lord 
chancellor.  In  April  1664  Ormonde  left  Ire- 
land for  court,  returning  in  October  1666, 
during  which  interval  Ossory  acted  as  his 
deputy.  • 

In  1666  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
(m  a  visit  to  his  ftiture  brother-in-law,  Ar- 
lington, at  the  latter's  seat  at  Euston,  when 
the  first  great  battle,  lasting  for  four  days, 
took  place  with  the  Dutch  off  the  Suffolk 
coast.  Hearing  the  guns  at  sea,  he,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  managed  to  get  from 
Harwich  on  board  the  Duke  of  Albemarle's 
ship,  and  hring  him  the  welcome  news  that 
Rupert  was  on  his  way  to  reinforce  him; 
and  he  remained  with  the  duke,  for  whom  he 
had  ever  afterwards  a  high  opinion,  during 
two  days'  fighting.  He  is  stated  by  his  dar- 
ing conduct  in  this  fight  to  have  '  become 
the  darling  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially 
of  the  seamen,  who  called  him  the  preserver 
of  the  navy.'  He  was  shortly  made  a  gentle- 
man of  the  king's  bedchamber  upon  his 
bther's  resignation,  was  placed  on  the  Eng- 
lish priTT  council  in  June  1666,  and  on 
14  Sept,  in  the  same  year  was  summoned  to 
the  English  House  of  Lords  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Butler  of  Moore  Park,  taking  his  seat 
on  18  Sept.  The  lords  were  soon  treated  to 
a  specimen  of  his  fiery  temper.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  was  busily  plotting 
tgainst  Ormonde,  asserted  in  the  house  that 
none  were  against  the  bill  then  before  them, 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle, 
except  sucn  as  had  Irish  estates  or  Irish  un- 
deretandings  (Pbpts,  27  Oct.  1666).  Ossory, 
on  26  Oct.,  angrily  replied,  and  delighted  to 
find  an  excuse  for  quarrelling  with  Bucking- 
ham at  once  challenged  him,  but  on  arriving 
at  the  place  of  meeting  was  arrested  hy  the 
king's  guard,  Buckingham  having,  according 
to  Carte  (ir.  270),  given  notice  to  Charles. 
Clarendons  account  differs  somewhat  firom 
that  of  Carte.  He  says  nothing  of  an  arrest, 
and  mentions  that  Buckingham  went  to  a 
place  other  than  that  appointed,  pretending 
that  it  was  called  hy  the  same  name  {Life, 
969).  Buckingham  having  complained  of  a 
breach  of  privilege,  Ossory  was  released  by 
the  king  to  make  his  defence,  but  was  sent 
back  to  the  Tower  hy  the  lords,  the  duke  too 
being  taken  into  custody.  On  31  Oct.  Ossory 
presented  a  petition  to  the  lords,  drawn  up  I 
Dy  Arlington,  who  had  vigorously  espoused 
his  quarrel  in  the  house,  expressing  his  regret,  j 


and  praying  to  be  released,  which  was  done 
two  days  after  the  arrest.  Pepys  states  that 
the  quarrel  was  between  Ossory  and  Claren- 
don; but  thit  is  of  course  a  clerical  error, 
as  Clarendon  was  one  of  Ormonde's  greatest 
friends,  and  himself  rebuked  Buckingham 
(OAetb,  iv.  270).  A  fresh  quarrel,  it  appeairs, 
broke  out  on  19  Nov.,  in  wnich  Ossory  flatly 

fave  Buckingham  the  lie  (Hut.  MSS.  Comm. 
th  Rep.  102  a,  1026).  For  this,  and  for  a 
similar  attack  upon  AJshley,  when,  after  great 
provocation,  he  said  that  Ashley  spoke  like 
one  of  Oliver's  council,  the  fiery  young  man 
was  compelled  by  the  house  to  ask  pardon  of 
his  opponents. 

In  1668  Ormonde  asked  leave  of  Charles  to 
come  to  court,  leaving  his  son  as  his  deputy. 
Ossoiy  accordingly  set  out  in  March  and  re- 
meuned  until  his  father's  deprivation  of  the 
lord-lieutenancy  in  March  of  the  following 
year,  1669,  when  he  returned  to  England, 
tie  bad  been  put  in  full  possession  of  the  in- 
trigues against  Ormonde  by  Arlington,  who 
was  sincerely  attached  to  nimself,  but  who 
was  at  the  time  engaged  in  them. 

In  May  1670  Ossory  went  in  the  king's  train 
to  Dover  to  meet  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
and  in  the  following  October  was  sent  with 
a  fleet  of  yachts  to  bring  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  England,  sailing  from  Harwich  about 
the  13th  {ib.  Oth  Rep.  367  b),  and  returning 
with  him  at  the  end  of  the  month.  It  was 
in  this  year  that  the  attempt  was  made  by 
Blood  upon  his  father's  life.  Ossory  ascribed 
the  outrage  directly  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham before  the  king's  face,  and  added  :  'If 
my  father  comes  to  a  violent  end,  hy  sword 
or  pistol,  ...  I  shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  first  author  of  it.  I  shall  consider  you 
as  the  assassin ;  .  .  .  and  wherever  I  meet 
you  I  shall  pistol  you,  though  you  stood  be- 
hind the  king's  chair.  And  I  tell  it  you  in 
his  majesty's  presence,  that  you  may  be  sure 
I  shall  keep  my  word.' 

In  February  Ossory  was  again  appointed 
to  attend  the  Prince  of  Orange  back  to  the 
Hague.  Thence  he  returned  by  Flanders  and 
Paris,  intending  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  fVench  force  destined  for  Alsace.  The 
expedition  having,  however,  fellen  through, 
Ossory  once  more  came  to  Holland  and  thence 
to  England.  He  had  completely  won  the  re- 
spect of  Orange,  who  in  April  sent  him  as  a 
present  'a  bason  and  ewer  of  massy  gold.' 

In  June  1671  Ossory  went  over  to  Flanders 
to  be  present  at  the  siege  of  Brunswick. 
Disappointed  here,  he  was,  in  January  1671-2, 
in  command  of  the  third-rate  king's  ship 
the  Resolution,  and  was  on  board  of  her 
when,  along  with  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  he 
attacked,  on  14  March,  the  Dutch  Smyrna 
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fleet  before  any  declaration  of  war  had  been 
issued — an  action  which  deeply  offended  Or- 
monde, and  which  he  himsen  afteiwaids  ac- 
counted the  one  blot  upon  his  life  (Eyeltit, 
12  March  1672,  26  July  1680).  In  April  he 
was  promoted  to  l^e  command  of  the  second- 
rate  the  Victory,  upon  which  he  fought  the 
sanguinary  action  with  the  Dutch  in  South- 
wold  Bay  on  28  May.  After  the  action,  in 
which  he  further  increased  his  reputation  for 
courage,  he  caused  the  sick  and  wounded 
seamen  in  the  Southwark  Hospital  to  be 
Tisited  and  relieved  at  his  own  cost.  It  is 
stated  {Biog.  Brit)  that  shortly  before  this  he 
had  lost  about  8,000/.  at  cards,  and  that  from 
thisdifficulty  he  was  relieved  by  theking  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  court.  On  ^  Sept. 
Charles  bestowed  the  garter  upon  him,  and 
he  was  installed  at  Windsor  on  26  Oct.  He 
was  next  employed,  in  November,  as  envoy 
extraordinary  to  carry  formal  condolences  to 
Louis  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 
Every  honour  was  shown  him  while  at  the 
Ffench  court,  and  the  most  enticing  offers, 
both  of  place  and  money,  were  made  him 
to  iadttce  him  to  take  service  with  Louis, 
which  be  refused  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
alreadv  serving  in  the  Dutch  war.  Upon 
his  taking  leave  he  was  presented  witn  a 
jewel  of  the  value  of  2,000/.  On  26  March 
1678,  along  with  Evelyn,  Ossorv  was  sworn 
a  younger  brother  of  the  Trinity  House 
(Etblto,  26  March  1678).  In  May  1678  he 
accepted  the  command  of  the  first-rate  St. 
Michael,  and  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the 
blue  on  the  17th.  In  the  great  battle  which 
wasibughtonll  Aug.,  Admiral  Spragge,who 
commanded,  being  siaia  andhis  ship  disabled, 
Ossory  defended  her  from  capture  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  brought  her  safely  off. 
No  one  was  left  alive  upon  his  quartoivdeck 
but  himself,  his  page,  and  Ciiptain  Narborough 
(Sitt.  MSS.  Omtn.  6th  Rep.  719  b  note). 
After  this  action  he  was  made  rear-admiral  of 
the  red,  and  in  September  commanded  in  chief 
during  Rupert's  absencej  while  the  fleet  was 
lying  at  tne  Nore,  receiving  henoeforward, 
according  to  custom,  a  pension  of  260/.  a  year. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  Ossory  received 
inteUigenoe  that  the  harbour  of  Helvoeteluys, 
where,  when  in  Holland,  he  had  noticed 
the  prizes  taken  by  the  Dutch  at  Chatham, 
and  which  he  was  now  informed  was  filled 
with  the  Dutch  navy,  was  very  insufficiently 
guarded.  He  at  once  made  a  design  for 
attacking  it,  and  having  secured  a  plan  of 
the  harbour,  and  having  obtained  the  king's 
orders  to  sail  with  ten  frigates  and  2,000 
soldiers,  was  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  when, 
from  causes  never  known,  the  expedition  was 
countermanded.    Charles  showed  continued 


confidence  by  choosing  him  in  November  1674 
to  propose  to  Orange  the  marriage  with 
James's  daughter  Mary.  On  31  May,  Trinity 
Monday,  1676,  he  was  elected  master  of  tlie 
Trinity  House,  Evelyn  again  being  present 
{ib.  8th  Rt^p.  255  a).  In  July  1680  Uiere  was 
a  painting  of  him  in  the  Trinity  House,  but 
it  was  distrained,  along  with  other  property, 
for  hearth-money,  which  the  corporation 
refiised  to  pay,  on  29  Sept.  1682  (i*.  257  a, 
268  b).  In  August  he  was  ^pointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty.  Appa- 
rently his  affairs  were  at  this  time  some- 
what embarrassed,  for  on  22  Dec.  1676  he  is 
mentioned  as  petitioning  the  king  for  a  pension 
of  2,000/.  a  year  out  of  the  30,000/.  reserved 
by  him  from  the  new  farm  of  the  reveiwe 
of  Ireland  (ib.  4th  Rep.  248).  On  18  Nov. 
1676  he  was  made  lord  chamberlain  to  the 
queen.  In  June  1677  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
when  sending  over  Bentinck  to  continue  tne 
marriage  negotiations,  advised  him  to  go, 
in  the  first  place,  to  Ossory  and  Ormonde. 
Ossory  now  obtained  permission  to  make  a 
campaign  with  Orange,  and  joined  him  before 
Charleroi ;  and  upcai  the  raising  of  the  siege, 
a  battle  with  Luxembourg  being  imminent, 
he  had  the  post  of  honour  with  the  command 
of  6,000  men  conferred  upon  him  {jj>.  6th 
Rep.  187).  He  returned  to  England  that 
year,  for  at  the  beginning  of  December  we 
find  him  and  his  second,  Captun  Mackarly, 
worsted  in  a  duel  with  Mr.  Buckley  and 
Mr.  (Jerard  {ib.  7th  Rop.  469  «). 

In  February  1678  he  again  went  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  had  been  appointed  general, 
by  the  prince's  patent,  of  the  Britien  forces 
in  the  pay  of  the  Stat«s.  In  that  capacity 
he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Mons,  and 
distinguished  himself  greatly,  his  own  life 
being  saved  only  by  the  fact  that  two  shots 
whicn  struck  him  were  stopped  by  his  armour. 
He  returned  to  England  in  September  1678 
with  many  testimonies  to  his  reputation.  He 
was  desirous,  however,  of  having  his  com- 
mission of  general  confirmed  by  the  States, 
and  in  March  1680  sent  to  demand  this, 
which,  after  much  difficulty,  he  obtained 
through  Orange's  personal  influence. 

Upon  his  return  in  1678  Ossory  had  been 
nominated  to  command  the  fleet  intended  to 
put  down  the  pirates  of  Algiers;  his  de- 
mands for  men  and  ships,  however,  were 
greater  than  the  treasury  would  grant,  and 
Narborough  went  in  his  stead. 

Ossory  nad  on  active  share  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  popish  terror.  It  is  stated, 
indeed,  that  on  11  Nov.  1678  he  discovered 
100,000  fireballs  and  grenades  in  Somerset 
House(ti.471  i),  which  was,  of  course,  merely 
an  idle  tale,    in  December  he  appears  to 
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hare  given  in  a  repmrt  concerning  Godfi«/s 
murder  {ib.  6tli  Rap.  778  5),  while  he  ^iated 
out  uieTident  falsehood  in  Oates's  evideniM, 
and  on  80  Nov.  was  the  first  to  carry  to  the 
qoeen  the  news  that  the  lords  had  refiisod 
to  concur  in  the  vote  of  the  commons  of 
38  Nov.  for  an  address  to  the  king  for  her 
removal,  from  court.  In  June  1679  there 
wu  talk  of  removing  Lauderdale  from  his 
commands  in  Scotlaiia,  and  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Ossory  and  another  with  Monmouth 
a  a  joint  commission  for  governing  that 
conntry  {ii.  7th  Rep.  478  a). 

In  Septemlwr  he  was  named  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  carry  to  the  King  of  Spain 
Charles's  congratulations  on  the  marriage  of 
the  litter's  mece.  This  expedition,  however, 
in  preparing  for  which  he  had  incurred  much 
expense,  was  stopped  by  Essex,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury,  who  persuaded  Charles 
toaeek  a  less  expensive  method  (ib.  6th  Bep. 
724  by  On  23  Oct.  he  walked  before  James 
at  tlie  artillery  dinner  given  to  the  duke  (ib. 
7th  Rep.  476  b).  "When  a  volunteer  force  of 
yows  nen  of  position  was  raised  as  a  body- 
gnsrdto  the  Inng,  Ossory  had  the  command 
(a.  3rd  Rep.  270). 

Dnring  tb»  winter  Ormonde  was  warmly 
attacked  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Shaftas- 
hur^,  who  saw  in  his  continuance  m  Lreland 
oneof  the  greatest  difSculties  to  the  sucoess  of 
the  aati-catholic  and  exclusion  programme. 
He  was,  however,  defended  with  the  utmost 
^irit  ij  OuQxy,  who  retorted  upon  Shafbeo- 
horr  himself  with  telling  effect:  'fiavine 
note  of  what  he  has  dtxae,  I  presume  with 
tne  lame  truth  to  tell  your  lordships  what  he 
hat  not  done.  He  never  advised  the  break- 
ing np  of  the  triple  league,  he  never  ad- 
vised the  shutting  up  of  the  exchequer,  he 
never  advised  the  declaration  for  a  tolera- 
tim,  he  never  advised  the  foiling  out  with 
the  Dutch  and  joining  with  the  French ;  he 
waa  not  the  author  of  that  most  excellent 

C'tion  of  "  Delenda  est  Carthago,"  that  Hol- 
l,  a  protestant  country,  should,  contrary 
to  the  tnie  interest  of  England,  be  totally 
^wtooyed.  I  beg  your  lordships  wiU  be  so 
jut  as  to  judge  of  mj  father  and  of  all  men 
uieoEding  to  their  actions  and  counsels.'  This 
speech  was  translated  into  Dutch,  and  drew 
hun  Orai^  a  sincere  letter  of  praise. 

Id  April  1680  Osaory  was  replaced  on  the 
pdvy  oonadl,  fiom  which  he  had  been  re- 
■Boved  at  d>e  dissolution  of  the  old  council. 
i»  June,  greatly  to  his  own  dislike,  he  was 
nominated  to  the  governorship  of  Tangier, 
^ith  the  generaldiip  of  the  forces.  He  took 
It  greatly  to  heart,  since  he  was  bdng  sent 
o<4  with  an  incompetent  foroe  upon  what 
Saodeilaad  the  seoretary  told  the  king  before 


his  &oe  was  an  errand  that  must  fail,  even  Li 
it  were  not  intended  to  fail.  The  gatlaat  and 
high-spirited  man  appears  to  have  brooded 
deeply  over  this  unworthy  reward  of  his  own 
and  lus  father's  services,  and  he  unburdened 
his  mind  to  Evelyn.  On  the  evenmg  of  the 
same  day,  26  July,  he  attended  the  king  at 
the  sheriSSfs'  supper  in  Fishmongers'  Hall. 
There  he  was  taken  ill,  and  was  removed  to 
Arlinston  House,  where  Evelyn  watched  his 
bedside.  He  speedily  became  delirious,  with 
short  lucid  intervals,  during  which  the  sacra- 
ment was  administered,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  six  doctors,  died  on  Friday,  SO  July 
(EvBLTN,  26  July  1680).  His  body  was 
placed  temporarily  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  the  family  vaults 
at  Kilkenny  Castle.  The  character  which 
Evelyn  gives  him  is  supported  by  univeisal 
testimony.  'His  majesty  neverlost  a  worthier 
subject,  nor  father  a  better  or  more  dutiful 
son ;  a  loving,  generous,  good-natured,  and 
perfectly  obliging  Mend,  one  who  had  done 
innumerable  km  cmesses  to  several!  before  they 
knew  it ;  nor  did  he  ever  advance  any  that 
were  not  worthy ;  no  one  more  brave,  more 
modest;  none  more  humble,  sober,  and  every 
way  virtuous.  .  .  .  What  shall  I  add  ?  He 
deserved  all  that  a  sincere  friend,  a  brave 
touldier,  a  virtuous  courtier,  a  loyal  subject, 
an  honest  man,  a  bountifull  master,  and  good 
christian,  could  deserve  of  his  prince  and 
country.' 

Ossory  had  eleven  children,  of  whom  two 
sons  and  four  daughters  survived  him.  The 
eldest  (^  the  sons,  James  Butler  (1665-1745) 
[q.  v.],  became  the  second  duke  of  Ormonde, 
while  of  the  daughters  one  became  Countess 
of  Derby,  another  Countess  of  Ghrantham. 

[The  authorities  for  Ogiary's  life  are,  in  the 
first  place,  Carte's  Life  of  Ormonde;  Evelyn 
gives  much  nsefol  information ;  one  or  two  aneo- 
dotes  not  otherwise  mentioned  will  be  found  in 
Clarendon's  Life,  while  the  various  notices  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  espe- 
cially those  contained  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  most  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Kilkenny  MSS.,  with  the 
numerous  specimens  of  Ossoiy's  letters,  are  of 
the  greatest  value.]  O.  A, 

BUTLEE,  THOMAS  HAMLY  (1762?- 
1828),  musical  composer,  the  son  oi  James 
Butler,  a  musician,  was  bom  in  London  about 
1762.  He  was  for  nearly  ten  years  a  cho- 
rister of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Naree, 
and  subsequently  studied  in  Italy  for  three 
years  under  Ficcini.  On  returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  engaged  by  Sheridan  as  com- 
poser for  Covent  Carden  Theatre ;  but  owing 
to  a  quarrel  the  engagement  was  not  renewed. 
Butler  wrote  music  to  Cumberland's  five-act 
play,  'The  Widow  of  Delphi,'  whidi  wa» 
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produced  at  CJovent  Qarden  1  Feb.  1780,  and 
only  acted  six  times.  Soon  afterwards  he 
settled  at  Edinburah,  where  he  first  lived  at 
Bishop's  Land,  High  Street,  and  subsequently 
at  34  Broughton  Street  and  8  Catherine  Street. 
He  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as  a 
teacher,  and  wrote  a  quantity  of  music  for 
the  pianoforte — marches,  arran^ments  of 
Scotcn  airs,  sonatas,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  now 
forgotten.   Butler  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1828. 

[A.  Dictionary  of  Musicians,  1827,  i.  136; 
Grove's  Diet,  of  Music,  i.  386  a ;  Genest's  Hist. 
of  the  Stage,  vi.  146;  British  Museum  Music 
Catalogue.]  W.  B.  8. 

BXTTLER,  WALTER,  of  Eilcash,  eleventh 
Eabl  07  Obhonsb  (1669-16SS),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Butler,  the  younger 
brother  of  Thomas,  tenth  earl  of  Ormonde 
and  Ossory  [q.  v.]  He  was  but  half  a  year 
old  at  his  father's  death,  after  which  he  lived 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle.  In  1699 
he  led  a  portion  of  the  army  commanded 
by  the  latter,  and  defeated  Redmond  Bourke 
at  Ormond  with  the  loss  of  200  men,  and 
on  another  occasion  drove  him  out  of  the  i 
castle  of  Drehednefamey.  In  the  former  of 
these  actions  he  behaved  with  great  gid- 
lantry,  and  was  wounded  br  a  pike  in  the 
knee.  When,  a  year  later,  Owen  Grane  and 
the  O'Moros  entered  Kilkenny,  and  burnt 
his  uncle's  house  at  Bowlike,  Walter  Butler 
again  fell  upon  the  enemy,  killing  sixty  of 
them,  with  two  of  their  leaders,  and  recover- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  booty.  Upon  the 
death  of  Earl  Thomas,  in  1614,  without 
legitimate  male  issue,  he  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory.  His  title 
to  the  estates,  however,  was  contested  by 
Sir  R  Preston,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond, who  had  married  the  sole  daughter  of 
Earl  Thomas,  and  who,  under  the  favour 
and  with  the  active  interference  of  James  I, 
laid  claim  to  a  large  portion  in  right  of  his 
wife.  After  much  time  and  money  had 
been  spent  in  litigation,  James  made  an 
award  which  Earl  Walter  refused  to  submit 
to.  He  was  thereupon,  in  1617,  committed 
to  the  Meet  prison  by  James,  where  he  re- 
mained for  eight  years  in  great  want,  no 
rents  reaching  him  firom  his  estate.  James 
nioanwhile  brought  a  writ  of  quo  rtHxrranto 
against  him  for  the  county  palatine  of  Tippe- 
rary,  which  had  been  vested  in  the  head  of 
the  family  for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  and 
which  could  not  therefore  under  any  circum- 
stances have  belonged  to  his  cousin  Elizabeth, 
the  wife  of  Preston ;  no  answer  was  made  to 
the  writ,  if  indeed  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  answer,  and  James  took  the  county 
palatine  into  his  own  hands.    It  waa  not 


restored  until  166&  when  Charles  11  returned 
it  to  the  Duke  or  Ormonde  with  enlargBd 
privileges.  E!arl  Walter,  however,  was  aet 
at  liberty  in  1626,  and  a  large  part  of  bis 
estates  restored  to  him.  For  some  while  he 
lived  in  ahouse  in  Drurv  Lane,  with  his  grand- 
son James,  afterwards  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
but  shortly  retired  to  Ireland.  In  1629, 
on  the  projected  marriage  of  his  grandson 
and  Elizabeth  Preston  Charles  I  granted 
her  marriage  and  the  wardship  of  her  lands 
to  him  l^  utters  patent  dated  8  Sept.  After 
the  marriage  he  was  recognised,  9  Oct.  1630, 
as  heir  to  the  lands  of  Earl  Thomas  as  well 
as  of  Sir  John  Butler  his  father.  He  died 
at  Carrick  on  34  Feb.  1633-8,  and  was  buried 
at  Kilkenny  18  June  1683. 

By  his  marriage  with  EUen  Butler,  daugh- 
ter of  Edmund,  second  Viscount  Mountgorrut, 
he  had  three  sons  (Thomas,  Lord  Thurles,  the 
father  of  James  Butler,  first  duke  of  Ormonde 
[q_.  v.],  James  and  John,  who  died  young, 
without  issue)  and  nine  daughters. 

[Carte's  Introduction  to  bis  Life  of  Ormonde, 
and  a  few  ooticas  in  the  Beports  of  the  Hist. 
MSB.  Com.]  O.  A. 

BUTLER,  WALTER,  Ootnrr  (A  1684), 
was  the  second  son  of  Peter  Butler  of  Ros- 
crea,  and  his  wife  Catharine  de  Burgo.  His 
father  was  the  great  grandson  of  Sir  Richard 
Butler  of  Foolestown  in  Kilkenny,  a  younger 
son  of  James,  tiiird  Earl  of  Ormonde  (Lodge's 
Peerage  of  Ireland,  1789,  iv.  17).  It  issu]>- 
posed  that  Walter  Butler  served  on  the  Li- 
guistic  side  in  the  battle  of  Prague  (1620), 
but  he  is  first  mentioned  by  name  as  beuten- 
ant-colonel  of  James  Butler's  regiment,  in 
which  capacity  he  accompanied  his  kinsman 
[see  BvTLEB,  James,  fl.  1681-1684]  on  his 
march  from  Poland  to  Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Oder  early  in  1681.  There  seems  no  satJs- 
factorv  evidence  of  his  having  before  this 
time  become  connected  with  the  Tipperary 
priest  Thomas  Carve,  who  then  or  soon  after- 
wards was  appointed  chaplain  of  his  reg^ent, 
and  to  whom  Walter  Butler  is  indebted  for 
the  only  literary  attempt  ever  made  to  glorify 
his  tarnished  name  (see,  however,  Prtfaee  fo 
Itmerarium.  v).  According  to  the  chaplaiu, 
Butler  brilliantly  distinguished  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Frankfort,  having  apparently 
been  left  there  in  command  of  his  absent  kins- 
man's regiment.  Although  placed  in  the  most 
dangerous  position,  he  successfully  resisted 
a  Swedish  attack  made  when  the  rest  of  the 
garrison  was  enjoying  itself  at  table ;  and  on 
the  day  of  the  general  assault  (April  3-13) 
stayed  the  retreat  of  two  imperial  regiments. 
The  latter  part  of  this  account  is  confirmed 
by  Colonel  Robert  Monro,  whose  own  regi* 
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ment  (Mackay's)  wasraesent  at  the  siege  on 
the  Swedish  side.  He  says  that  Butler's 
regiment  bravely  resisted  the  onslaught  of 
the  yellow  and  blue  brigades,  till  most  of  the 
Irishmen  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  Butler, 
'being  shot  in  the  arm,  and  pierced  with  a 
pike  Uirou^  the  thi^h,  was  taken  prisoner' 
QloxBO,  Sit  Eipedttion,  London,  1637,  ii. 
34).  Carve  gives  a  list  of  the  Irish  officers 
who  fell.  He  farther  relates,  with  many 
Bmpriaing  details,  that  after  the  city  had 
lieen  takni  Gnstavus  Adolphus  ordered  the 
wounded  officer  to  be  brought  into  his  pre- 
sence, when,  after  drawing  his  sword  and 
lacotaining  that  it  was  the  younger  and  not 
the  elder  Butler  who  was  before  nim,  he  de- 
clared that  had  it  been  the  elder  he  would 
hive  perished  by  the  royal  hand.  In  the  same 
strain  the  chaplain  goes  on  to  tell  how  Walter 
Butler,  having  been  accused  on  his  own  side 
of  having  caused  the  fall  of  Frankfort,  re- 
cdved  from  the  magnanimous  king  of  Sweden 
a  testimonial  of  vuour,  signed  and  sealed  by 
all  the  Swedish  generals,  which  he  afterwards 
exhibited  to  the  emperor  at  Vienna,  while  a 
broadsheet  vindicating  him  was  also  published 
at  Frankfort 

After  remaining  in  captivity  for  six  months 
Bnder,  from  what  resources  does  not  appear, 
porchased  his  freedom  for  1,000  dollars.  He 
unmediately  joined  the  imperial  army  in  Si- 
lesia under  Tiefenbach,  by  whom  he  was  most 
banourably  received.  He  paid  two  visits  to 
Poland  for  the  purpose  oi  levying  troops, 
meeting  with  stranee  adventures  on  the  way, 
and  in  January  ICSSwasabout  to  settle  down 
m  remote  winter  quarters,  when  he  was  en- 
tnsted  hr  Wallenstein,  who  had  just  ro- 
usumed  tne  command,  with  the  defence  of  his 
own  duchy  of  Sagan.  According  to  Carve, 
BoUer  more  thaniustified  ihe  choice,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  deeds  of  valour  against  the 
Saxons  by  being  assigned  the  Silesian  county 
of  Jftgemdoif  (on  the  Bohemian  frontier; 
and  its  appurtenances  as  his  winter  quarters. 
This  is  possible,  as  Jllgemdorf  had  been 
recently  confiscated  by  the  emperor,  and  be- 
(towed  by  him  upon  a  catholic  magnate. 
Here  Butler  married  a  countess  of  Fondana. 
The  brilliant  victory  of  Eger,  in  which  he 
and  his  cavaL^  captured  twelve  standards, 
may  be  identified  with  a  brief  stand  made 
tbme  I7  the  Saxon  Colonel  von  Starschettel 
before  capitulating  (cf.  Fobsteb,  Sri^e  Wal- 
lautem't,  &e.  a.  318).  Nothing  more  is  heard 
of  him  till  the  fatal  year  1684;  norwas  it  till 
■t  a  vary  late  stage  in  the  series  of  events 
which  led  to  the  death  of  Wallenstein  that 
Butler  intervened  in  the  action. 

From  the  narrative  of  Butler's  regimental 
chaplain,  Patrick  Taaffe,  which  there  seems 


no  reason  for  distrusting,  it  appears  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1634  Butler  was  in 
winter  quarters  at  Elatrup  (Eladran)  on  the 
Bohemian  frontier,  his  regiment,  composed 
of  about  1,000  excellent  soldiers,  beinff  posted 
about  the  neighbourhood  for  the  defence  of 
the  passes  between  Bohemia  and  the  Upper 
Palatinate.  Though  he  had  received  no  re- 
cent favours  from  Wallenstein^  and  had  his 
suspicions  as  to  the  general's  ultimate  designs, 
he  seems  to  have  known  neither  of  the  steps 
which  Wallenstein  had  in  vain  taken  for  as- 
suring himself  of  the  fidelity  of  his  superior 
officers,  nor  of  the  imperial  rescript  of  Feb.  18 
bidding  those  officers  cease  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  deposed  commander-in-chief.  When, 
therefore,  about  this  time  an  order  from  Wal- 
lenstein suddenly  reached  Butler,  bidding 
him  collect  his  regiment  and  march  at  once 
to  Prague,  where  it  had  been  the  general's 
original  intention  to  assemble  his  forces  before 
opening  the  decisive  negotiations,  Butler 
obeyed.  But  he  told  his  chaplain  and  con- 
fessor that  the  order confirmednia  suspicions 
of  the  general's  loyalty,  and  that  he  expected 
that  at  Prague  death  awaited  him  as  a  faithful 
soldier.  Clearly  he  expected  a  battle  there ; 
but  in  truth  the  Prague  garrison  had  already 
declared  for  Gkllas  and  the  emperor,  and  Wal- 
lenstein, after  a  design  of  seizing  his  person 
at  Pilsen  hod  been  frustrated,  had  no  choice 
but  to  hold  Eger  and  the  adjoining  frontier 
district  with  such  troops  as  stilladheredto  him. 
When,  therefore,  on  22  Feb.,  Butler  on  his 
way  to  Prague  reached  Mies,  near  Pilsen,  he 
was  accidentally  met  by  Wallenstein  himself 

?roceeding  from  Pilsen  to  Eger  with  Sow, 
'erzka,  !£nsky,  and  a  small  1x)dy  of  troops. 
(The  statement  that  these  included  two  hun- 
dred of  Butler's  own  dragoons  is  probably 
founded  on  a  mistake.)  Butler  was  told 
to  spend  the  night  at  Mies  away  firam  his 
soldiery ;  and  next  morning  had  with  his  regi- 
ment, under  certain  precautions,  to  accompany 
the  duke  on  his  progress  to  Eger.  On  the 
24th  Wallenstein  entered  into  confidential 
conversation  with  him,  enlarging  on  his  own 
and  his  army's  grievances  against  the  em- 
peror, and  plying  his  companion  with  com- 
pliments and  promisee.  Butler  in  return 
assured  the  duke  that  he  would  serve  him 
rather  than  any  other  mortaL  On  the  same 
day  Eger  was  reached,  and  Butler  was  as- 
signed quarters  in  the  town,  while  his  regi- 
ment remained  outside  the  gates.  Meanwhile 
on  the  28rd  Butler  had  contrived  to  despatch 
his  chapkdn  to  Piccolomini,  now  at  Pilsen, 
assuring  him  that  he  would  be  true  to  the 
emperor,  and  adding  that  perchance  God's 
pnmdence  designed  to  force  him  to  do  some 
heroic  deed.    Piooolomini  bade  the  chaplain 
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tell  Butler  that  if  he  desired  the  imperial 
favour  and  promotion,  he  must  deliver  up 
Wallenstein  dead  or  alive.  The  message  did 
not  reach  Butler  till  all  was  over ;  but  Pic- 
colomini  is  stated  to  have  added  that  he 
would  find  some  other  way  of  letting  Butler 
know  his  mind  on  the  subject.  If  this  account 
be  correct,  it  results  that  Butler's  presence 
at  Eger  was  due  to  chance ;  that  alter  first 
miiitrusting  him  Wallenstein  believed  himHwlf 
to  have  gained  him  over ;  and  that  Butler  did 
not  enter  Eger,  as  he  had  certainly  not  left 
his  quarters  on  the  frontier,  with  any  set  pur- 
pose of  assassinating  the  duke.  Most  as- 
soiedly  he  had  received  no  orders  to  that 
effect  m>m  the  emperor,  by  whom  none  were 
given  ;  nor  can  we  suppose  any  instructions 
to  have  reached  him  from  Piccolomini.  At 
the  same  time,  as  Ronke  says,  the  idea  of 
this  particular  solution  was  m  the  air  and 
had  previously  suggested  itself  to  various 
minds. 

On  the  night  of  his  arri\-al  at  Eger,  Butler 
had  an  interview  with  Lieutenant-colonel 
Gordon  and  Major  Leslie,  two  Scotch  pro- 
testant  officers  in  Teizka's  infantry  regiment, 
which  formed  the  garrison  of  Eger.  Finding 
them  alarmed  at  ute  situation  of  ai&irs,  he 
began  to  sound  them  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  Gordon  having  proposed  flight,  which 
Butler  rejected,  Leslie  was  led  to  declare 
that  they  should  kill  the  traitors.  Here- 
upon Butler  opened  to  them  his  design,  to 
'miich  at  last  Gordon  signified  his  assent. 
Then  followed  the  well-lmown  incidents  of 
26  Feb.  Several  officers — including  Deve- 
reux,Geraldine,  and  de  Burgo,  possibly  a  con- 
nection of  Butler's — and  about  ahundred  men 
of  Butler's  regiment,  together  with  nearly 
the  same  number  of  German  soldiers,  were 
secretly  introduced  into  the  town.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  the  rumour  spread  that  the 
Swedes  were  approaching,  and  this  no  doubt 
helped  to  nerve  the  hands  of  the  conspirators. 
In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  held  in  the 
castle,  at  which  Butlers  Irish  dragoons  cut 
down  Bow,  Terzka,  Kinsky,  and  Keumann, 
and  then  Devereux  killed  Wallenstein  him- 
self in  his  quarters  at  the  burgomaster's 
house.  Next  morning  Butler  informed  the 
town  councillors  of  what  had  happened,  and 
after  making  them  swear  fidelity  to  the  em- 
peror, imposed  a  similar  oath  upon  the  regi- 
ments encamped  outside  the  town.  He  abo 
took  measures  for  the  capture  of  Duke  Francis 
Albert  of  Soxe-Lauenburg,  who  was  expected 
from  across  the  frontier  with  tidings  from 
Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar.-  Information  was 
sent  to  Gallas,  and  a  proclamation  to  the 
army  was  issued  by  Butler  and  Gk>rdon,  de- 
claring the  treason  of  Wallenstein,  and  stat-  < 


iag  what  measuiea  had  been  taken  against 
him  and  his  associates.  AU  these  proceed- 
ings were  substantially  successful. 

The  deed  of  Butler  and  his  fellows  may 
not  have  saved  the  house  of  Austria  and  tho 
Roman  catholic  cause  in  the  empire  from 
any  grave  danger,  for  Wallenstein  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  great  body  of  his  army 
before  he  quitted  Pilsen  for  Eger,  and  beyond 
that  frontier  fortress  hardly  anything  in  Bo- 
hemia remained  in  his  power.  But  the  Irish 
dragoons  had  relieved  the  emperor,  Spain, 
Bavaria,  and  the  Roman  catholic  party  ia 
([general  from  a  grievous  incubus ;  and  Butler 
in  especial  had  done  his  part  of  the  work 
promptly  and  effectively,  and,  what  was  most 
acceptable  of  all,  without  waiting  for  definite 
orders  on  the  subject.  Nor  was  he  left  un- 
rewarded. Besides  receiving  the  personal 
thanks  of  the  emperor,  who  presented  him 
with  a  gold  chain  and  a  medal  beiuing  the 
imperial  portrait,  he  was  made  owner  of  the 
regiment  of  which  he  held  the  command, 
ennobled  as  a  count,  appointed  chamberlain, 
and  endowed  with  Friedberg,  the  most,  oon- 
sideraUe  of  the  late  duke's  domains  next  to 
Friedland  itself.  He  afterwards  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Nordlingen  (7  Sept.  1634) ;  but 
Garve's  word  must  be  tak^  for  the  statement 
that  on  this  occasion  Butler  fought  most  va- 
liantly under  the  eyes  of  the  kmg  of  Hun- 
gary and  the  Cardinal-Infuite  without  in- 
termission for  twenty-four  hours,  not  giving 
way  a  single  foot's  breadth  tiU  the  Spaniards 
and  Croats  came  to  his  aid.  After  the  victory 
Butler  was  sent  with  eight  regiments  to  lay 
siege  to  Aurach  and  Schomaorf,  in  Wiii^ 
temberg,  both  of  which  places  he  took.  At 
Schomdorf  he  died,  25  Dec  1634,  'most 
placidly,'  after  duly  receiving  the  last  sacra- 
ments of  his  church.  Carve  arrived  in  time 
to  see  his  hero's  coffin  and  to  read  his  last 
will,  in  which  he  left  20,000  dollars  to  a 
convent  of  Franciscans  at  Prague,  specially 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  faithful  and  the 
conversion  of  heretics  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
besides  legacies  to  Jesuits  and  other  ^este, 
and  to  his  faith&l  Ueutenant-colonel  Walter 
Devereux,  who  succeeded  to  hia  regiment. 
Butler  was  sumptuously  buried  by  his  widow, 
but  as  he  left  no  children  his  estate  of  Fried- 
berg passed  to  a  kinsman  of  the  Poolestown 
house,  whom  the  Emperor  Leopold  I  con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  the  title  of  count. 
The  family  afterwards  migrated  to  Bavaria, 
where  it  still  survives. 

[The  Itinerarinm  of  Thomas  Carre,  who  was 
chaplain  first  to  Butlra  and  then  to  Devereox,  and 
aftnrwards  called  himself  head-chnplain  to  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  serving  in  the  imperial 
army,  eontains  many  more  or  less  trustworthy 
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pizticnlan  as  to  Bottler,  more   especially  in 
AxfS.  Tii.  viiL  iz.  and  xi.  of  part  i.,  and  in 

Srt  ii.  caaeeaang  his  descent.  It  was  reprinted 
ndoD,  1M9.  As  to  Butler's  share  in  Walloi- 
Heio's  catastrophe,  however,  the  best  authority  is 
the  account  inrittan  in  ansver  to  the  inquiries  of 
a  B^bon  priest  by  Patrick  Taaffe,  Butler's 
regimental  chaplain,  at  the  time  o'  the  murder, 
vhich  is  printed  by  Mailath,  G-eschichte  d. 
osterreich.  KiisetstaaU  (1842),  iii.  867-376, 
and  is  in  substance  accepted  by  Banke,  for  whose 
account  of  the  catastrophe  see  his  Oeschichte 
Wall«astein's  (1869),  402-456.  Cf.  also  the  ar- 
tide  on  Walter  Butaer  by  Landmann,  in  Allge- 
nMM  dentadie  Biegraphie,  iii.  65I-S68 ;  and 
Lodoe's  Peerage  of  Ireland  (1789),  ir.  17.] 

A.W.  W. 

BUTLER,  WEEDEN,  the  elder  (1742- 
1823),  miscellaneous  -writer,  wa«  bom  at 
Margate  on  22  Sept.  1742.  He  was  articled 
to  a  solicitor  in  Xondon,  but  quitted  the 
1^  profesion  for  the  cburch.  He  acted 
as  amanuensis  to  Dr.  'WiUiam  Dodd  from 
1764  till  his  patron's  Ignominious  end  in 
1777.  In  177fl  he  had  succeeded  Dodd  as 
morning  preacher  at  Charlotte  Street  chapel, 
Pimlico,  in  -which  ikshionable  place  of  wor- 
ship he  officiated  till  1814.  In  1778  he  was 
leeturer  of  St.  Clement's,  Eastcheap,  and 
St  Martin  Orgars ;  and  for  more  than  forty 
years  he  was  master  of  a  classical  school  at 
(Chelsea.  In  1814  he  retired  to  Gayton, 
where  he  acted  as  curate  to  his  son  tiU  1820, 
when,  in  consequence  of  increasing  infirmi- 
ties, he  withdrew,  at  first  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  next  to  Bristol,  and  finally  to  Green- 
hill,  near  Harrow,  where  he  died  on  14  July 
1823.  He  was  father  of  Weeden  Butler,  the 
'oonger  [q.  vj,  and  of  George  Butler,  D.D., 
leadmaster  of  Harrow  [q-  ▼•]  He  was  chap- 
lain to  the  Duke  of  Kent  and  the  queeirs 
Tolunteers. 

His  works  are:  1.  'The  Cheltenham 
Guide,'  London^  1781,  8vo  (anon.)  2. '  Ac- 
count of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Eev. 
George  Stanhope,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury,' 
Ijondon,  1797  j8yo  (anon.)  3.  'Memoir  of  Mark 
Hildesley,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,' 
London,  1799, 8vo.  4.  'Pleasing EecoUections, 
or  aWalk  through  the  British  MussBum.  An 
interlude  of  two  acts,'  Addit.  MS.  27276. 
5.  Poems  in  manuscript,  including  'The 
Syracusan,'  a  tragedy,  and  'Sir  Roger  de 
Cwrerley,'  a  comedy.  He  also  prepare  edi- 
tims  of  Jortin's  'Tracts,' 2  vols.  1790,  and 
Wilcock's  'Roman  Conversations,'  2  vols. 
1797. 

[Addit  MS8.  27677,  27578  ;  Niohda'a  lUust. 
<rfIatT.  180';  Nichols's  Lit.  Anecd.  iz.  228; 
Qeot  Hag.  zciii.  (ii.)  182-4 ;  Cat.  of  Printed 
Books  in  Brit.  Mus. ;  Biog.  Diet,  of  Living 
Aathors  (1818),  60.]  T.  C. 


I 


BITTLEB,  WEEDEN,  the  younger 
(1778-1831),  author,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Waeden  Butler  mentioned  above,  -was  edu- 
cated by  his  father  till  1790,  when  he  entered 
Sidney  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.  1794,  M.A. 
1797).  He  became  afternoon  lecturer  of  Chai>- 
lotte  Street  Chapel,  and  evening  lecturer  of 
Brottpton  in  1811,  and  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Great  Woolston,  Buckingham- 
shire, in  1816.  After  having  fbr  nineteen 
years  acted  as  classical  assisttat  in  his 
father's  school,  he  snoceeded  to  tlie  superin- 
tendence of  it  on  his  father's  retirement  in 
1814.  He  died  in  Che3me  Walk,  Chelsea,  on 
28  June  1881. 

He  j^Uished:  'Bagatelles;  or  miscel- 
laneous ]»roductions,  consisting  of  Orimial 
Poetry  and  Translations,'  London,  1795,  ovo ; 
and  traiulated  '  Prospect  of  the  Political  Re- 
lations which  subsist  between  the  French 
Republic  and  the  Helvetic  Body,'  irtMn  the 
French  of  Weiss,  1794;  'The  Wrongs  of 
Unterwalden,'  1799;  and  'Zimao,  the  Afri- 
can,' 1800  and  1807. 

[Addit.  MS.  19209,  ff.  1234,  124J;  Nichols's 
Illust.  of  Lit.;  Gent.  Mag.  ci.  (iij  186 -Oat  of 
Printed  Books  in  Brit.  Mue.;  Biog.  Diet,  of 
Living  Authors  (1816),  (51.]  T.  0. 

BUTLER,  or  BOTELER,  WILLIAM 
(d.  1410  P),  a  controversial  -writer  against  the 
Wycliffitee,  was  the  thirtieth  provincial  of 
tbe  Minorites  in  England.  At  Oxford  in 
1401  he  -wrote  as  his  '  Determinatio,'  or  aoa^ 
demioal  thesis,  a  tract  against  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  Pits 
says  this  was  in  vindication  of  some  public 
edict  which  ordered  the  burning  of  English 
BiUes,  probably  deriving  the  statement  from 
Bale,  who  says  that  Purvey  asserts  (but  Bale 
gives  no  reference  for  his  citation)  that  such 
an  order  was  issued  at  the  instance  of  the 
friars ;  but  no  such  injunction  is  known  of  so 
early  a  date.  It  was  not  until  1408  that 
Wycliffe's  -version  -was  condemned  in  the  pro- 
-vincial  constitutions  of  Archbishop  Arundel, 
and  owners  and  readers  of  the  oook  were 
declared  excommunioate  unless  license  had 
been  obtained  by  them  from  their  diocesans 
(WiMiNS,  Coneilia,  817).  Butler's  tract 
exists  in  one  manuscript  which  is  preserved 
in  Merton  College,  Oxford;  unfortunately 
the  first  leaf  has  been  deliberately  cut  out, 
and  all  information  which  the  beginning  may 
have  afforded  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
composition  of  the  tract  is  consequently  lost. 
The  colo}dion  alone  gi-ves  name,  date,  place, 
and  title,  as  stated  above,  except  that  the 
first  remaining  page  is  also  headed  '  ButtHer 
contra  translaciouem  Anglicanam.'  Bale 
says  that  Butler  states  in  uiis  tract  that  the 
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Psalter  wu  translated  by  Bede,  and  other 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  by  an  (aTch)bishop 
of  York.  This  statement  must  have  occurred 
in  the  introductory  portion  now  lost.  He 
also  says  (in  his  manuscript  referred  to  below) 
that  the  book  existed  in  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake  tor 
Merton  CoUe«e.  The  tract  contains  six  sec- 
tions derotedto  as  many  arguments  afpainst 
the  allowance  of  the  Scnptures  in  the  yema- 
cular;  and  is  possibly  the  earliest  extant 
statement  in  English  oontroyersy  of  the  op- 
ponent's case. 

The  first  argument  is  that  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  would  quickly  lead  to  multiplica- 
tion of  erroneous  copies,  while  Latin  copies, 
being  written  and  read  in  the  uniyersities, 
are  easily  corrected.  2.  That  human  under- 
standing is  insufficient  for  all  the  difficulties 
of  Scripture.  The  knowledge  of  Gkid  is  better 
gained  by  meditation  and  prayer  than  by 
reading.  S.  That  in  the  celestial  hierarchy  the 
angels  of  lower  order  depend  for  illomination 
mx)n  angels  of  higher  order,  who  oonyey  to 
them  God's  revelations,  and  that  the  church 
militant  corresponds  to  the  church  triumph- 
ant. 4.  That  the  teaching  of  the  apostles 
was  not  1^  books,  but  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  ^d  Ohnst  himself  in  the  temple 
awed  the  doctors,  and  did  not  read.  6.  That 
if  men  were  to  read  Scripture  for  themselyeB, 
disputes  would  soon  arise.  6.  That  in  Christ's 
body  each  number  has  its  ^oper  office,  but  if 
everyone  may  read,  then  tJie  foot  becomes  the 
eye ;  and  who  would  offer  a  book  to  a  joint 
of  his  foot  P  Butler  also  wrote  a  tract '  De 
Indulgentiis,'  of  which  Bale  saw  a  copy  which 
had  Imlonged  to  the  Minorites  at  Beading; 
four  books  of  commentary  on  the  Sentences  of 
Peter  Lombard;  one  book  treating  of  various 
questions ;  and  several  other  worl^  which  his 
biographers  do  not  specify.  To  Beading  he 
is  said  to  have  removed  from  Oxford,  and 
there,  according  to  Fits,  he  died  about  1410. 

[Bale's  Collectanea  de  Seriptt.  Anglis,  a  MS. 
in  the  Bodl.  Lib.,  '  Selden  supia,  64,'  p.  21S ; 
Bale's    Seriptt.  Brit.   Catalogna,   Basle,    1657, 

£637 ;  Merton  OolL  MS.  68,  ff.  202.^ ;  Fits, 
e  ADglits  Scriptoribns,  Far.  1619;  Taoner's 
Bibl.  Brit-Hib.  1748;  Madden's  and  Forshall's 
Fref.  to  Wycliffe's  Bible,  Oxford,  1860,  j.  xxxiii.; 
Breirer's  Monainenta  ^anciscatia,  Lond.  1858, 
pp.  638,  661.]  W.  D.  M. 

BUTLER,  WILLLUI  (1635-1618),  phy- 
sidan,  was  bom  at  Ipswich,  and  educated  at 
Glare  HaU.  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
fellow.  He  graduated  M.A.,  and  was  pro- 
bably incorporated  in  that  degree  at  Oxford 
in  156S.  In  October  1672  the  nnivMsity  of 
Cambridge  granted  him  a  license  to  practise 
physic,  M  luving  then  been  a  regent  in  arts 


for  ax  years.  He  was  usually  styled  Doctor, 
though  he  never  took  the  decree  of  M.D. 
He  acquired  the  most  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion in  his  profession,  and  it  is  said  that  'he 
was  the  first  Englishman  who  quickened 
Galenical  physic  with  a  touch  of  Paracelsus, 
trading  in  chemical  receipts  with  great  suc- 
cess.' In  October  1612  he  was  summoned 
from  Cambridge  to  attend  'H.enry,  prince  of 
Wales,  in  his  last  illness.  Although  Sir 
Edward  Peyton  has  not  scrupled  to  cite 
Butler's  opinion  that  the  prince  was  poisoned, 
it  appears  that,  in  common  with  tne  other 
physicians,  he  entertained  no  such  suspicion 
\Seeret  Hist,  of  the  Court  of  James  I,  ii.  247, 
346y  In  November  1614  Butler  attended 
the  Kin^  at  Newmarket  for  an  injury  received 
in  hunting ;  and  when  the  king  was  at  Cam- 
bridge in  May  1616  he  visited  Butler  and 
stayed  with  him  nearly  an  hour.  Butler 
lived  in  the  house  of  John  Crane,  a  cele- 
brated apothecary  of  Cambridge,  and  many 
anecdotes  are  recorded  of  his  eccentricities 
and  empirical  mode  of  piactice.  Aubrey 
relates:  'The  Dr.  lyeing  at  the  Savoy  in 
London,  next  the  water  side  where  was  a 
balcony  look't  into  the  Thames,  a  patient 
came  to  him  that  was  grievously  tormented 
with  an  ague.  The  Dr.  orders  a  boate  to  be 
in  readinesse  under  his  windowe,  and  dis- 
coursed with  the  patient  (a  gent.)  in  the  bal- 
cony, when  on  a  signall  given,  2  or  8  lusty 
fellowes  came  behind  the  g^t.  and  threw 
him  a  matter  of  20  feete  into  the  Thames. 
This  surprize  absolutely  cured  him.' 

Butler  died  at  Cambridge  on  29  Jan. 
1617-18,  and  was  buried  in  Great  St.  l^iVs. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of  that 
church  there  is  a  mural  monument  with  his 
bust,  in  the  costume  of  the  period,  and  a 
Latin  inscription  in  which  he  is  termed 
'  Medicorum  omnium  quos  prtesens  setas  vidit 
facile  Princeps.' 

Butler  left  his  estate  to  his  friend  John 
Crane,  and  he  was  a  benefactor  to  Clare 
HaU,  to  which  he  bequeathed  many  of  his 
books  and  2602.  for  the  purchase  of  a  gold 
communion  cup.  Thirty-five  years  after  his 
death '  his  reputation  was  stiU  so  great,  that 
many  empyncs  got  credit  among  the  vulgar 
by  claiming  relation  to  him  as  having  served 
lum  and  learned  much  from  him.'  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II  there  was  in  use  in  Lon- 
don 'a  sort  of  ale  called  Dr.  Butler's  ale.' 
His  portrait  has  been  engraved  by  S.  Pass. 

[Addit  MSS.  6810,  p.  28, 6863,  f.  87  i;  Aikia's 
Biog.  Memmrs  of  Medicine,  186;  Blomefleld's 
Oolleotanea  Cantab.  92;  Cambridge  Fortfolio, 
490 ;  Cooper's  Annals  of  Camb.  iii.  78 »,  94  n, 
119-124;  Lives  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  ed.  Major; 
Fuller'a  Hist,  of  the  Univ.  of  Camb.,  ed.  FriAett 
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ud  Wright,  307;  Fnller's  WortluM  (1662), 
Saffolk,  67 ;  Chranger's  Biog.  Hist,  of  ^iriand 
(1824),  u.  119;  Earl.  MS.  7049,  t  89;  Hist. 
HS3.  Comm.  Srd  Rep.  172,  6th  Rap.  269,  7th 
Bep.  188 ;  Letters  -written  by  Eminent  Feisona 
in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighleonth  Centuries 
(1813),  ii.,  pt.  i.,  26S ;  LeUnd's  Collectanea,  t. 
197 ;  Parker's  Hist,  of  \he  UniT.  of  Camb.  43 ; 
Peckard's  Life  of  Ferrar,  24;  Wadd's  Nngse 
Chimrgieae,  31 ;  Winirood's  Memorials,  iii.  429 ; 
Wood's  Fasti  Oxon.  (Bliss),  L  163.]        T.  C. 

BUTLEB,  WILLIAM  ARCHER 
(1814P-1848),  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
in  the  aniTenity  of  Dublin,  was  bom  oi  an 
old  and  respectable  family  at  Annerrille, 
near  Clonmel,  Ireland.  The  year  of  his  birth 
ia  oncert&in,  but  it  is  belie-ved  to  have  been 
1814.  Hia  father  was  a  member  of  the 
established  church  of  Ireland,  his  mother  a 
Roman  catholic.  Through  her  influence  the 
boy  vtB  baptized  and  educated  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  to  which  she  belonged. 
VHiile  Butler  was  a  child  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Qamarilla,  on  the  river  Suir,  about 
two  miles  firom  the  town  of  Cahir.  The  beau- 
tifbl  landscape  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Us  feelings  and  imagination — an  impression 
which  lived  in  his  verse.  At  nine  years  old 
be  became  a  schoolboy  at  the  endowed  school 
d  GoamsiL  He  was  a  modest,  retiring  boy, 
a  {iTOurite  tvith  the  master,  and  beloved  by 
his  companions.  Here  he  was  an  eager,  di»- 
eonive  reader,  already  attracted  by  meta- 
riiTiical  study,  but  aiso  giving  many  leisure 
Iioun  to  poetry  and  to  music,  in  which  he 
acquired  considerable  skill.  He  especially 
distinguished  himself  by  his  public  speaking 
for  'oratory '  exhibitions.  While  at  school 
aboat  two  years  before  entering  college,  But- 
ler passed  over  firom  the  Roman  catnolic  to 
the  established  church.  It  is  said  that  a 
•hock  given  to  his  moral  nature  by  his  con- 
fester's  dealings  with  his  conscience  led  him 
to  eiamine  the  grounds  of  his  creed,  and  that 
be  found  his  own  way  by  study  and  medita- 
tion from  his  early  to  his  later  faith. 

On  entering  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he 
was  quickly  recognised  as  a  youth  of  bright 
intellect,  generous  feeling,  and  varied  cul- 
tme.  His  prixe  compoeitions  in  prose  and 
TOM  attracted  the  attention  of  the  heads  of 
the  college,  and  while  still  an  undergraduate 
be  contributed  a  considerable  body  of  writ- 
inga — ^poems  uid  essays,  critical,  historic^ 
and  apecnlative — 1»  the  '  Dublin  University 
Review.'  In  the  debates  of  the  College  His- 
torical Society  he  took  a  leading  part,  and  in 
18S6  deUvereo,  as  auditor  of  the  society,  an 
addresswhioh  was  printed.  InNoTemberl834 
took  place  the  first  examination  for  the  newly 
uutituted  prixe  of  moderatorahip  in  logic  and 


ethics,  and  Butler's  name  stands  first  upon  the 
roll  of  moderators.  Having  thus  obtained 
with  honours  his  B.A.  degree,  he  continued 
for  two  years  in  residence  as  a  scholar.  His 
firiends  designed  him  for  the  bar,  but  his 
tastes  and  habits  were  those  of  a  student  and 
a  man  of  letters.  By  the  exertions  of  Pro- 
vost Lloyd  a  professorship  of  moral  philoso- 
phy was  founded  in  1837,  and  Butler  was  at 
once  appointed  to  the  chair.  At  the  same 
time,  having  been  ordained  a  clergyman  of 
the  church  of  Ireland,  he  was  presented  hy 
the  board  of  Trinity  College  to  the  prebend 
of  Qondehorka,  in  the  diocese  of  Raphoe, 
county  of  Donegal,  where  he  resided,  except 
when  his  professorial  duties  required  his  pre- 
sence at  the  university.  '  Amongst  a  largu 
and  humble  flock  of  nearly  two  thousand,  he 
was,'  says  Mr.  Woodward, '  the  most  indefa- 
tigable of  pastors.'  In  1842  he  was  re-elected 
to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  rectory  of  Raymoghy,  iu  the 
same  diocese  as  Clondehorka.  His  sermon 
'  Primitive  Church  Principles  not  inconsist- 
ent with  Universal  Christian  Sympathy' 
(1842),  preached  atthe  visitation  of  the  united 
dioceses  of  Derry  and  Raphoe,  1842,  was  pub- 
lished at  the  request  of  the  bishop  and  clergy. 
In  1 844  he  visiteid  the  English  lakes,  and  m^e 
the  acquaintance  of  Wordsworth,  It  was  on 
a  walk  to  Looghrig^  Fells,  in  which  Words- 
worth wasaccompamed  byButler,  Archdeacon 
Hare,  and  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  that 
;  the  poet  observed  the  daisy-shadow  on  a  stone, 
I  which  he  has  celebrated  in  the  poem  beaduming 
'Sofair,aosweet,withalso8ensitive.'  Inl84o 
the  Roman  catholic  controversy  occupied  But- 
ler, and  beginning  in  December  of  that  year,  he 
contribute  to  the  '  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Qa- 
tette '  a  series  of '  Letters  on  Mr.  Newman's 
Theory  of  Development,'  collected  after  his 
death  into  a  volume  ('  Letters  on  the  Deve- 
lopment of  Christian  Doctrine;'  a  reply  to 
J.  H.  Newman,  edited  by  Dean  Woodward, 
Dublin,  1850).  During  the  Irish  famine  of 
1846-7  Butler's  exertions  were  untiring :'  lite- 
rature, philosophy,and  divinity  were  all  post- 
poned to  the  labours  of  relieving  officer  to  his 
parish.'  During  the  closing  months  of  1847 
and  the  first  six  nu>nths  of  the  following  year, 
Butler  was  engaged  in  preparation  for  a  work 
on  faith,  and  collected  with  this  object  a  vast 
mass  of  theological  material ;  but  the  work 
was  never  to  be  completed.  On  Trinity  Sun* 
day  1848  he  preached  the  ordination  sermon 
in  the  church  of  Dunboe ;  five  days  later,  on 
his  way  home,  he  was  stricken  with  fever, 
the  result  of  a  chill  following  the  excessive 
heat  of  midsummer  exercise.  On  6  July  1848 
he  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  his  own  parish.    Butler's  lectures  as  pro- 
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feasor  were  remarkable  for  the  large  grasp  of 
his  subject,  his  aspiring  views,  and  power  of 
eloquent  exposition.  A  noble  person  and 
countenance  added  to  the  impressiveness  of 
his  delivery.  The  same  eloquence  appears, 
with  perhaps  more  appropnatenees,  m  the 
sermons  which  he  addressed  to  oducated 
audiences ;  with  rustic  hearers  he  conld  be 
plain  and  simple.  In  his  lectures  on  Plato, 
perhaps  the  most  important  thought  is  that 
the  Platonic  idea  was  no  mere  mistaken  form 
of  abstract  notion,  but  was  Plato's  mode  of 
expressing  the  fact  that  there  is  anotjective 
element  in  perception.  Butler's  '  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,'  2  vols. 
were  edited  after  his  death  with  notes,  by 
W.  H.  Thompson  (Cambridge,  1866).  The 
second  volume,  which  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  Plato,  is  the  more  valuable  of  the  two. 
Two  volumes  of  'Sermons  Doctrinal  and 
Practical'  have  been  published,  the  first  series 
edited  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Woodward  (Dublin,  Hodges  and 
Smith,  1849,  Srd.  ed.  Oambricte,  1865) ;  the 
second  series,  edited  by  J.  A.  .ftremie  (Cam- 
bridge, 1866).  Besides  his  many  poems  and 
prose  articles  contributed  to  the  'Dublin 
Universifry  Review,'  he  published  a  sermon 
on  the  '  Eternal  Life  of  Christ  in  Heaven,' 
in  first  series  of  sermons  for  Sundays,  &c., 
edited  by  Alex.  Watson  (Joseph  Masters, 
1845) ;  a  sermon  on  '  Self  Delusion  as  to  our 
State  before  Qod '  (Dublin,  1842) ;  a  sermon 
on  the  'Atonement,'  in  a  volume  of  sermons 
on  that  subject  published  by  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  (no  date) ;  and  a  memoir  of 
Mrs.  Hemans  prefixed  to  her  'National 
Lyrics  and  Songs  for  Music'  (Dablin,  Curry 
and  Co.  1889). 

[Memoir  by  Woodward,  prefixed  to  the  fimt 
series  of  Butler's  Sermons  ;  article  on  Batler  by 
J.  T.  Bail,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
la  Dublin  University  Review,  May  1842 ;  article 
'The  late  Professor  Batler,'  in  same  Review, 
July  1849.]  E.  D. 

BUTT,  GEORGE  (1741-1795),  divine 
and  poet,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Carey  Butt,  phy- 
sician, of  Lichfield,  at  whose  house  it  is  said 
that  Dr.  Johnson  when  a  boy  was  a  con- 
stant visitor  (Ha  weots.  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  6), 
though  this  must  have  been  before  Butt  was 
bom,  26  Dec.  1741.  The  Butts  were  of  the 
same  family  as  Henry  VIU's  physician.  Butts,  j 
though  they  had  dropped  the  nnal  s.  AStet 
nceiving  his  early  education  at  the  grammar 
school  at  Stafford,  Butt  was  admitted,  through 
the  influence  of  his  fEither's  friend  Thomas 
Newton  (afterwards  bishop  of  Bristol),  on  I 
the  foundation  at  Westminster  in  1756,  and 
wosthenoe  elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, ' 


in  1761,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1766, 
M.A.  in  1768,  taking  the  degrees  of  B.D. 
and  D.D.  on  29  Oct.  1793.  Having  received 
deacon's  orders  in  1766,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  curacy  of  Leigh,  Staffordshire,  which 
he  shortly  aiterwards  resigned  for  the  post 
of  private  tutor  to  the  son  of  Sir  £.  Win- 
nington  of  Stanford  Court,  Worcestershire, 
and  in  October  1767  accompanied  his  pu^ 
to  Christ  Church.  While  acting  as  young 
Winnington's  tutor,  Butt,  his  daughter 
Mrs.  Sherwood  sam,  'kept  coo^any  with 
the  noblemen  ana  gentlemen,  commonen 
of  Christ  Church,  to  whom  l^e  vivacity  of 
his  genius  rendered  his  society  acoeptaUe,' 
though  he  was  careful  not  to  fmget  what 
was  due  to  his  profession.  In  1771  he  was 
presented  by  Sir  E.  Winmngton  to  the  reo- 
totr  of  Stamord  and  the  vioaiage  of  Clifton, 
and  in  1773  married  Martha  9i«rwood,  the 
daughter  of  a  London  silk  merchaat.  Expen- 
sive liabits  and  especially  his  love  of  oompraj 
had  by  this  time  mvolved  him  in  debt.  Bte 
was  rescued  from  his  difficulties  by  the  good 
managMnent  of  his  wifb,  who,  among  otitBi 
economical  schemes,  persuaded  him  to  take 
private  pu^ls.  With  these  pupils,  mostly 
young  men  of  good  family,  he  was  popular, 
though  his  desultory  mode  of  imparting  in- 
struction could  not  have  been  of  mnoh  benefit 
to  them.  In  1778  he  was  presented  by  New- 
ton, now  bishop  of  Bristol,  to  the  vicange  of 
Newchurch,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  wkidi  he 
held  along  with  Stanford,  where  he  continned 
to  reside.  About  this  time  he  occasiaaally 
joined  the  coterie  of  Lady  Miller  at  Batheos- 
ton,  and  dropped  verses  into  her  vase.  He  ex- 
changed the  living  of  Newchurch  fbr  the  reo- 
torv  of  Notgrove,  Gloucestershire,  in  1783, 
and  the  same  year  was  appointed  ohi^lain  in 
ordinary  to  the  king,  and  gave  uvtaking  pupils. 
In  1787,  on  application  from  Dr.  Marlchaai, 
his  old  maator  at  Westminster,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Foley  to  the  rieb.  viosrage  of 
Kidderminster,  whicb  beheld  along  with  his 
other  cures.  He  changed  his  residence  to  Kid- 
derminster the  next  year,  and  lived  there  on 
good  terms  with  the  nutny  dissenters  of  the 
town.  In  1794  he  returned  to  Stanford,  and 
used  to  ride  into  Ejddenninster  to  do  duty. 
On  SO  June  1796  he  was  stnu^  with  palsy, 
and  died  on  SO  September  following  at  Stem- 
ford,  where  he  was  buried.  He  left  a  son, 
John  Martin  Butt,  who  took  orders  and  be- 
came the  author  at  some  theologioal  works, 
and  two  daughters,  afterwards  the  well- 
known  authoresses,  Mrs.  Cameron  and  Mis. 
Sherwood.  Butt  published '  Isaiah  versified,' 
1784,  with  a  dedication  to  the  king ;  several 
sermons  on  special  oooasions,  and  in  1791 
'  Sermons'  in  3  vols,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mark- 
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htm,  archbishop  of  York; '  Poems'  in  2  toIb. 
1793,  dedicated  to  the  Hon.  George  Annesley, 
ifterwards  Lord  Valentia,  oae  of  his  former 
papils.  Some  ofthese  poems  had  been  already 
prmted.  They  are  devoid  of  beauty,  power, 
and  originality.  One  of  them,  written  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  a  dialogue  between 
Lord  Ohesterfield  and  Garrick  in  the  Elysian 
fields,  and  represents  Garrick  conversing 
irith  '  Avon's  bard  on  those  superior  minds 
diat  since  his  day  were  g^ifted  to  produce 
dieir  thouriits  abroad.'  In  1777  Butt  sub- 
mitted a  play  entitled '  Timoleou '  to  Garrick. 
vith  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship. 
Qarrick  told  him  that  the  play  could  not  be 
acted  as  it  stood,  but  professed  himself  un- 
able to  point  out  any  taulte  in  it,  a  declara- 
tion that  has  been  taken  by  Butt's  bio- 
mphers  as  a  high  compliment.  '  Timoleon ' 
loee  not  appear  to  have  been  acted  or  pub- 
liahed.  He  published  either  in  or  after  1784 
atiaet  entitled  'The  Practice  of  Liberal  Piet^ 
Yindicated,'  which  he  wrote  in  defiance  of  hu 
fiiaid  Richard  Valpy  of  Beading,  when  a  ser- 
mon of  Valpy's  was  attacked  by  certain  Oal- 
vinists.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  en- 
caged in  oonecting  a  relurious  novel  which 
De  seems  to  have  called  '  Felicia.'  This  book 
wa*  edited  and  published  by  his  daughter. 
Mis.  Sherwood,  in  2  vols.  1824,  undw  the 

title  of '  The  Spanish  Daughter;' it  it  a  dieaiy 
proda4Stioii. 

pita,  Sharwood'a  Biographical  Preface  to  the 
Spanish  Daughter;  Mn.  Sherwood's  Autofai<H 
gnphj ;  Life  of  Mrs.  Cameron ;  some  aaeoonl 
of  the  Bev.  Q.  Butt  in  Valpv'g  Poems  spoken  at 
Beading,  22fi-264;  Nash's  WorcestersbiTe,  i.  360, 
iL  871 ;  Weleh's  Alumni  Westmon.  876,  where 
the  Spanish  Daughter  is  incorrectly  described  as 
ajdaj;  Gent.  Hag.  1795,  voL  Ixv.  pt,  ii^.  969; 
mefaolifs  Lit.  Aiiecd.  iz.  786.]  W.  H. 

BUTT,  ISAAC  (1818-1879),  Irish  poli- 
tician, only  son  of  the  Bev.  Robert  Butt, 
rector  of  Stranorlar,  county  Donegal,  by 
Berkeley,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  R.  Cox,  of 
Dovish,  county  Don^al,  was  bom  at  Glei^n, 
in  Donegal,  6  Sept.  181S,  and  educated  at 
the  Royal  School,  Raphoe,  entered  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  as  a  scholar  in  1832,  took 
his  6.A.  1886,  LL.B.  1886,  M.A.  and 
LLD.  1840.  During  his  collegiate  course 
he  published  a  translation  of  the  '  Gborgics' 
of  Virgil,  and  other  classical  brochures, 
irhich  showed  a  highly  finished  taste  and 
scholarship.  In  1833  he  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal founders  of  the  'Dublin  University 
Magazine,'  of  which  he  was  editor  from 
August  1884  to  1888.  Hewas  for  many  years 
a  contributor  to  its  pages,  chiefly  of  political 
articles  and  reviews ;  but  he  also  wrote  for  it 
wms  tales  under  the  general  title  of '  Chap- 

VUL.  lU. 


ters  of  College  Romanoa.'  In  1886  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  political  economy, 
which  was  then  founded  by  Archbishop 
Whately,  and  he  continued  in  the  chair  untU 
1841.  Having  been  called  to  the  Irish  bar 
November  1888,  the  high  reputation  which 
he  had  already  won  obtained  for  him  a  con- 
siderable share  of  practice.  The  old  cor- 
poration of  Dublin  selected  him  as  the  junior 
barrister  to  plead  their  cause  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords  1840,  and  although  he 
failed  to  induce  that  assembly  to  reject  the 
Municipal  Reform  Bill,  he  added  to  his  own 
prestiffe,  and  returning  to  Ireland  was  elected 
an  alderman  of  the  new  corporation.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  cham- 
pions of  the  conservative  cause.  He  entered 
the  lists  against  (yConnell,  opposed  him  in 
the  corporation  debates,  and  carried  on  a 
counter  a^;itation  to  that  of  the  Repeal  As- 
sociation m  1848. 

He  wrotefor  the  conserrative  press  on  both 
sides  ofthe  Channel,  and  established  in  DuUiu 
a  weekly  newspapw,  called  the  '  Protestant 
Ghiardian.'  This  was  afterwards  amalgamated 
with  the  '  Warder,'  with  which  he  then  be- 
came connected.  The  lord  chancellor,  Sir 
Edward  Sugden,  called  him  to  the  inner  bar 
2  Nov.  1844.  Butt  was  retained  as  counsel 
in  many  great  causes,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  defended  Smith  O'Brien  and  other  pri- 
soners in  the  state  trials  of  1848.  On  8  May 
1862  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for 
Harwich ;  but  he  was  not  long  in  undisturbed 
possession  ofthe  seat,  for  in  the  same  year 
there  was  a  general  election,  and  he  then 
offered  him«^  as  a  liberal-conservative  for 
YoughaL  This  appears  to  have  been  his 
first  divergence  from  the  straight  track  of 
conservatism.  He  was  opposed  oy  the  Hon. 
J.W,  Fortescue,  but  was  elected,  and  sat  from 
July  1862  to  July  1866,  when  he  was  defeated 
by  Sir  J.  M'Kenna.  Previously,  on  17  Nov. 
1 869,  he  had  been  called  to  the  English  bar  at 
the  Inner  Temple.  About  1864  he  returned 
to  Ireland,  and  resumed  practice  in  the  Four 
Courts.  The  Fenian  prisoners,  beset  by 
serious  difficulties  as  to  tneir  defence,  turned 
to  him  as  one  whose  name  alone  was  a  tower 
of  strength.  For  the  greater  part  of  four 
years,  1866-9,  sacrificing- to  a  considerable 
extent  a  splendid  practice  in  more  lucrative 
engagements,  he  busied  himself  in  the  pro- 
longed and  desperate  effort  of  their  defence. 
In  1869  he  accepted  the  position  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Amnesty  Association.  Another 
opportimity  of  entering  parliament  now  pre- 
sented itseff.  He  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
city  of  Limerick  20  Sept.  1871,  and  to  take 
the  leadership  of  the  Home  Rule  party.    Ho 
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soon  became  the  one  great  figuie  in  bish 
popnlar  politics.  Butt  was  probably  the  in- 
ventor 01  thepbrase  Home  Rule.  He  was 
certainly  the  fcst  to  use  it  as  an  eflFective 
election  cry.  Soon  it  was  taken  up  and 
echoed  by  men  of  aD  shades  of  political 
opinion  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
Latterly  he  found  himself  unable  to  manage 
the  party  he  had  created.  It  would  perhaps 
be  too  much  to  say  that  the  disobedience  and 
disagreements  of  his  party  broke  the  leader's 
heart.  A  man  in  his  siity-sixth  year,  who 
had  lived  hard  and  worked  hard,  and  who, 
besides  his  many  public  anxieties,  had  private 
troubles,  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  resist  a 
severe  illness.  He  died  at  Roebuck  Cottage, 
neax  Dundrum,  county  Dublin,  6  May  1879, 
and  was  buried  at  Stranorlar  10  May. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  writings  to  which 
his  name  is  found  appended:  1.  'Ovid's  Fasti 
Translated,'  1838.  2.  <  An  Introductory  lec- 
ture delivered  before  theUniversityofDuMin,' 
1837.  3.  '  The  Poor  Law  Bill  for  Ireland, 
examined  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  Viscount  Mor- 
peth,'1837.  4.  'Irish  Corporation  BilL  A 
Speech  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,' 
1840.  6.  'Speech  delivered  at  the  Ghreat 
Protestant  Meeting  in  DubKn,' 1840.  6.  'A 
Voice  for  Ireland — ^the  Famine  in  the  Land : 
What  has  been  done  and  what  is  to  be  done  F ' 
1847.  7.  '  Zoology  and  Civilisation :  a  Leo- 
ture  delivered  before  the  Royal  Zoological 
Society  of  Ireland,'  1847.  8.  'Hie  Rate  in 
Aid :  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Roden,'  1849. 
9.  'The  Transfer  of  Land  by  means  of  a 
Judici^  Assurance:  its  Practicability  and 
Advantages,'  1867.  10.  'The  History  of 
Italy,  £rom  the  Abdication  of  Napoleon  I, 
vrith  Introductory  References  to  that  of 
Earlier  Times,'  1860.  11.  'Daniel  Manin 
and  Venice  in  1848-49,  by  B.  L.  H.  Mar- 
tin, with  an  introduction  by  Isaac  Butt.' 

12.  'Chapters  of  College  Romance,'  1863. 

13.  'The  Liberty  of  Teaching  Vindicated: 
Reflections  and  Proposals  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  National  Education,'  1865.  14.  'The 
Irish  People  and  the  Irish  Land :  a  Letter 
to  Lord  LifFord,'  1867.  16.  'A  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  New  Law  of  Compensation 
to  Tenants  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act,'  1871. 

16.  '  The  Irish  Deep-Sea  Fisheries :  a  Speech 
delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Home  Go- 
vernment   Association    of   Ireland,'    1874. 

17.  'Home  Government  for  Ireland— Irish 
Federalism:  its  Meaning,'  1874,  of  which 
foureditionswereprintcd.  18.  'The Problem 
of  Irish  Education,  an  Attempt  at  its  Solu- 
tion,' 1876. 

[Diililin    University    Mapnzine,    iii.    710-1.5 
(1«79)  :  SulliTMn's  New  In  land,  ii.  306-10,  319 


(1877);  Giaphie,  with  portrait,  iv.  48S,  4U 
(1871),  zix.  499,  608,  with  portrait  (1871>j;  D- 
loitxated  Londcni  News,  with  portrait,  ir.  40 
(1814).]  a.  a  E 


BXJTTEB»  JOHN,  MJ).  (1791-1877), 
ophthalmic  surgeon,  was  bom  at  Wbodboij, 
near  Exeter,  on  22  Jan.  1791.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Exeter  grammar,  school,  and  studied 
for  his  ^feesion  at  Devon  and  Exeter  Hos- 
pital He  obtained  the  MJ).  degree  at  Edi*' 
burgh  in  1820,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1822.  Bb  was  appointed 
surgeon  of  the  ^uth  Devon  MQitia,  tad  nhi- 
mately  settled  at  Plymonth,  where  he  >pe- 
cially  devoted  himself  to  diseases  of  the  eye. 
Along  with  Dr.  Edward  Moore,  he  wu  the 
originator  of  the  Plymouth  Eye  THegmattj. 
He  was  the  author  of '  OphthaJmic  lAMaaei,' 
1821,  'Doclrvard  Diseases,  or  IrritativeFever,' 
1825,  and  01  various  medical  and  ehinuginl 
memoirs.  In  recognition  of  his  servioM  (0 
the  dispensary  he  was,  in  1864,  raeseatad 
with  hisportrait,  which  hangs  in  the  boud 
room.  He  lost  one  eye  through  ophthabnk 
rheumatism,  contracted  by  exposure  whik 
examining  recruits  for  the  Cnmea,  and  ii 
1866  beciune  totally  blind. 

[Plymoutii  Western  Daily  Haieaij,  It  Jia 
1877.J 

BUTTER,  NATHANIEL  (d.  im^,jm- 
ter  and  journalist,  was  the  son  of  ThamM 
Butter,  a  small  London  stationer,  who  died 
about  1689.  His  mother  carried  on  the  tw- 
ness  after  his  father's  death  firom  1669  to 
1694,  when  she  married  another  statioDV 
named  Newbery.  On  20  Feb.  1603-4  Na- 
thaniel was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company  per  patrimonktm,  aad  oa 
4  Dee.  1604  he  entered  on  the  compaaT'a  le- 
gist ers  his  first  publication  ('The  lin  Hid 
Death  of  Cavaliero  Dick  Boyer ').  On  12  Feb. 
1604-6  he  obtained  permission  to  print '  "Vot 
Interlude  of  Heniy  the  8th  "...  if  he  get 

food  allowance  for  it.'  BelTween  1006  ud 
607  Butter  published  several  sermoaiead 
tracts  of  no  great  value.  On  26  Nov.  IflW 
he,  together  with  John  Busby,  undertook  the 
publication  of  Shakespeare's '  Lear ; '  in  IflOS 
he  printed  Dekker's  'Belman  of  Londoii,' 
and  in  1611  he  published  a  fclio  edition  OJ 
Chapman's  translation  of  the  'Iliad.'  Bal 
from  an  early  date  he  turned  his  attsntiia 
to  the  compilation  and  publication  of  pels' 
phlets  of  news,  and  in  this  department  ki 
subsequently  achieved  very  eminent  sooeeai 
He  issued  ui  June  1606  an  account  of  t«i 
recent  m  orders,  one  of  them  being  the  &maai 

I  '  Yorkshire  tragedy ; '  on  24  Aug.  a  WW* 
of  the  trial  of  the  Yorkshire  murderer,  Wei 

!  ter  Calverley  [q.  v.],  which  had  taken  pliO 
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t  d^  or  two  previoiuly ;  on  36  Jane  1607 
'» trne  and  tragical  discoune'  of  the  ezpe- 
dhioD  to  Qvisna  iu  1606 ;  on  19  May  1608 
'Vmres  from  Longh  ffoyle  in  Irelaaa ; '  on 
16  June  1609  <  The  Orij^nall  Ground  of  the 
pttent  Wanes  of  Sweden  ; '  and  in  1611 
'KawM  from  Snnn.'  On  23  May  1622  two 
wiblirimii,  Nicnolas  Bourne  and  ThosMS 
Archar,  iaimd  the  fint  extant  copy  of  '  The 
Wetkty  Newea  from  Italy,  G^ermanie,  ftc.,' 
od  this  was  eontmnad  at  weekly  interrals 
by  tlu  Mine  pobliahera  until  26  Slept,  of  the 
aaine  year,  when  Batter  and  one  William 
Sheflndprodneed  ariyalquarto  sheet  entitled 
'Nenres  from  most  parts  of  Christendom.' 
TbiswaiBiitter'fr&Bt  attempt  at  anewqiaper, 
ind  ita  immediate  saecess  warranted  him  in 
ianiiig  two  days  later,  in  conjonction  with 
Tinuf  Atehee,  aaother  budget  of  news  from 
the  eoitineBt,  written  (probably  Ij  himself) 
m  ths  ibrm  of  letters  from  foreign  eorrespon- 
dentt.  Fromtliia  date  Batter  made  jofamal- 
ina  Ui  chief  bosineee,  compiling  and  issuing 
npoiU  of  news  at  venr  frequent  intervals, 
BOM  of  which  exceeded  a  week,  and  his  en- 
teipriis  virtoallv  created  the  London  press. 
On  13  May  162S  an  extant  copy  of  a  publi- 
otiea  of  'The  Newee  of  the  present  week,' 
ptiatsd  by  Batter,  Bourne,  and  Shefford,  bore 
a  umber  (31)  for  tihe  first  time.  The  title 
<^  tlu  iiew»«heet  varied  very  much :  some- 
tiiMi  it  was  headed '  More  Newes,'  sometimes 
'La«Newe8,'and  at  othertimes '  The  Weekly 
Ne«8s  omtinaed.'  All  were  mainly  compiled 
from  nailar  sheets  published  abroad,  and  gave 
littie  inforuation  about  home  affairs,  but  un- 
fiirtiiiiately  the  extant  sets  are  so  incomplete 
tbt  no  very  poaitiye  statement  can  be  made 
ibavt  their  ocmtents.  Butter  soon  gained  no- 
taiety  as  an  indostrions  collector  of  news, 
niwas  satirised  by  the  dramatists.  BenJon- 
*m  ridicDled  him  in  1626  in  his  '  Staple  of 
Hsws'  under  the  title  of  'Cymbal ; '  Fletcher 
nfcn  to  him  in  the '  Fur  Maid  of  the  Tun;' 
ui  Shirley  in  his  'Love  Tricks.'  In  1630  he 
begin  a  series  of  half-yearly  volumes  of  col- 
miA  ftreign  news,  under  such  titles  as  'The 
Qennsn  bitelligencer,'  '  The  Swedish  Intel- 
^«eer,'  and  so  fortii.  On  20  Dec.  1638 
CMee  I  granted  to  Butter  and  Nicholas 
Borne  the  right  of '  printing  and  publishing 
■O  matter  of  oistory  or  news  of  any  foreign 
^aee  or  kingdom  since  the  first  beginning  of 
tbe  late  German  wus  to  the  present,  and  also 
fc(  translating  and  publishing  in  the  English 
tn^  all  news,  bot^,  gazettes,  cnrrantes, 
■i  ooenrreneefl  that  concern  foreign  parts, 
fct  tt»  term  of  twenty-one  years,  tney  pay- 
i^  yearly  towards  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's 
tke  ram  of  IW.'  (Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom. 
M»-»,  p.  182).    At  the  end  of  1639  the  li- 


of  the  pren  prohibited  Batter's  weekly 
I  sheet,  and  on  11  Jan.  1640  he  issued  a  '  Oon- 
I  tinoation  of  the  Forraine  Occurrents  for  6 
weeks  last  post .  . .  examined  and  licensed  by 
{  a  better  and  more  impartiall  hand  than  here- 
I  tofore.'    Butter  had  varied  his  news  sheets 
I  in  lus  later  years  with  a  few  plays.    In  1680 
he  issued  the  second  part  of  I^kker's '  Honest 
I  Whore ; '  but  on  21  May  1639  he  made  over 
.  the  copyrights  of  all  plays  in  his  posses- 
'  sion  to  a  printer  named  Flessher.    By  1641 
Butter  appears  to  have  retired  from  business ; 
he  was  then  more  than  seventy  vears  old, 
and  the  competition  of  journalists  during  the 
civil  war  was  intense.    In  Smith's '  Obituary' 
(Camden  Soc.  p.  00)  Butter's  death  is  re- 
corded thus :  'Feb.  23  [1668-4]  Nath.  Butter, 
an  old  stationer,  died  very  poor.' 

[Arber's  Transcript  of  the  Stationers'  'Resm- 
ters,  ii.  786,  iii.  277  et  seq. ;  F.  K.  Hunt's  The 
Foorth  Estate  (1850),  i.  10-54 ;  Alex.  Andrews's 
Hist  of  Brit  Journalism,  i.  28-88 ;  Nichols's 
Lit.  Anecd.  iv.  38-9;  Ben  Jonson's  Works,  ed. 
CKfford;  British  Mosemn  Oollsotioo  of  News- 
papers.] 8.  L. 

I     BUTTEE,  WILLIAM  (1726-1805),  phy- 
'  sician,  was  a  native  of  the  Orkneys,  and 
I  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
I  graduated  M.D.  in  1761.    After  practising 
j  for  some  years  at  Derby,  having  obtained 
some  note  by  his  treatises  '  On  the  Eink- 
Oough '  (hooping  cough),  London,  1778,  and 
I '  On  Puerperal  Fevers,'  London,  1775,  he  re- 
moved to  London,  where  he  died  on  23  March 
1 1805.    He  is  said  to  have  attempted  to  open 
the  carotid  artery  of  a  patient  at  the  Edin- 
I  burgh  Infirmary,  and  to  have  only  desisted 
when  the  patient  fainted  after  the  first  inci- 
,  sion.    He  is  described  as  '  too  much  under 
j  the  influence  of  very  favourite  hypotheses ' 
I  (Catalogue  of  Living  Englith  Authort,  1799, 
i.  401).    Besides  the  above  his  writings  in- 
'  elude  '  A  Method  of  Cure  for  Stone,'  Edin- 
burgh, 1754;  'Dissertatiodefrigorequatenus 
morborum  causa,'  Edinburgh,  1767;  'Disser- 
I  tatio  de  arteriotomia,'  Edinburgh,  1761 ;  '  A 
I  Treatise  on  Infantile  Bemittent  Fever,'  Lon- 
don, 1782 ;  '  An  Improved  Method  of  Open- 
ing the  Temporal  Artery^'  London,  1783 ; 
\ '  A  Treatise  on  Angina  Pectoris,'  London, 
1791;   'A  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Rose,' 
London,  1799. 

[New  Oatalogue  of  Living  English  Authors 
(1799),  i.  400;  Gent  Mag.  lixv.  294,  680; 
Muuk's  College  of  Physicians  (1878),  ii.  360.] 

G.  T.  B. 

BUTTEEFIELD,  ROBERT  (/.  1629), 
controversialist,  received  his  upadpmical  edu- 
cation at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  as  n 
member  of  which  bouse  he  proceeded  B.A 
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in  1622-8,  MA.  in  1830,  and  took  orders. 

When  the  puritan  divine,  Henry  Burton 
[q.  y.],  attacked  Bishop  Hall,  Butterfield, 
with  youthful  real,  haatened  to  chamnion  the 
bishop'*  cause  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  Mas- 
chil  ,*  or,  a  Treatise  to  give  instruction  touch- 
ing the  State  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ...  for 
the  Vindication  of  .  .  .  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
from  the  cavills  of  H.  B.,  in  his  Book  in- 
tituled ."The  Seven  Vialls,'"  12mo,  1629. 
Burton  was  not  slow  to  reply ;  for  the  same 
year  he  published  his  '  Babel  no  BetheL  .  .  . 
In  answer  to  Huffh  Cholmley's  Challenge 
and  Rob.  Butterfidd's  "  Maschil,"  two  mas- 
culine Champions  for  the  Synagogue  of  Rome,' 
wherein  he  retorts,  not  wiwout  point,  on 
Buttorfield's  boyish  presumption  and  too  evi- 
dent desire  to  parade  his  classical  and  par 
tristic  learning,  wishing  him  '  more  lipenesse 
sf  veaies,  and  more  soundnesse  of  judgement, 
beiore  he  doe  any  more  handle  such  deepe 
contronersies.'  Burton  was  sent  to  the  Fleet 
prison  for  his  pamphlet.  Another  reply  was 
published  aboat  the  same  time,  under  the  title  ' 
of '  MasehQ  Unmasked,'  in  which  the  writer,  I 
Thomas  Spencer,  gent.,  author  of '  The  Ait  of  ' 
Logick,'  seeks  to  supnly  the  defects  of  bis  ' 
learning  and  also  logic  Dy  versatility  of  abuse.  ' 
rOoopar's  New  Biogiaphioal  Sictit^nan',  SS4 ; 
Bnt.  Mas.  Cat]  O.  G. 


BUTTERFIELD,  SWITHXIN  (d.  1611), 
miaoellaneous  writer,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  member  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, as  by  his  wiU,  wherein  he  is  de- 
scribed as  of  Cambridge,  gentleman,  dated 
1606,  and  proved  in  the  university  court  on 
21  Dec.  1611,  he  ^ve  to  that  college  102.  to 
buy  books,  also  ms  manuscripts  which  are 
enumerated  below,  and  his  geometrical  in- 
struments and  other  curiositieet 

He  was  author  of:  1.  'A  Summarie  of 
the  Principlee  of  Christian  Religion,  selected 
in  manner  of  Common-Places  out  of  the 
Writings  of  the  beet  Diuines  of  our  Age,' 
London,  1682,  8vo.  3.  'A  Catechism,  or 
the  Principlee  of  the  true  Christian  Religion : 
breifelie  selected  out  of  manie  good  books,' 
London,  1690,  Svo.  Licensed  also  to  John 
Flasket,  26  June  1600.  8.  *  A  great  Abridge- 
ment of  the  Common  Lawes,'  MS.  4.  '  An 
AbridgementoftheCivilLawee,'MS.  6. 'Col- 
lection of  Policies  in  Peace  and  War,'  MS., 
written  in  1604.  6. '  A  Book  of  Physic  and 
Surgery,'  MS.  7.  '  A  Book  of  Controversie 
out  of  Bellarmine,  ftc,'  MSL,  written  in  1600. 
8.  'A  Book  of  Common-Plaoe  in  Religion,' 
MS.,  written  in  160& 

[US.  Baker,  zxvi.  118 ;  Ames's  ^^pegr.  Aa- 
tiqiiities,ed. Herbert,  1108,  1S44, 1878;  Cooper's 
Atbeoie  Cantab,  iii.  68.]  T.  C. 


BUTTEBWOETH,  EDWIN  (1812- 
1848),  Lancashire  topographer,  was  the  tenth 
and  youngest  child  of  James  BntterwccUi 
[q.  v.],  and  was  bom  at  Pitses,  near  Oldhttn, 
on  1  Oct.  1812.  He  followed  in  the  ibot- 
steps  of  his  father,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  later 
works,  but  was  more  g^ven  to  statistical  re- 
search. When  Mr.  Edward  Baineenndartook 
the  preparation  of  a  history  of  Lancashire,  he 
found  a  useful  colleague  in  Edwin  Butter- 
worth,  who  visited  many  parts  of  the  ooonty 
in  order  to  collect  the  re^uinte  partioolan. 
During  the  six  years  in  wluch  he  was  engaged 
by  Mr.  Bainee  he  travelled  on  foot  through 
nearly  every  town  and  villa^  in  the  county. 
His  own  notes  and  those  of  his  father  farmed  a 
large  mass  of  manuscript  matsriaL  So  exten- 
sive was  it  that  inl847ne  conceived  the  ideaof 
issuing  a  history  of  the  counly  in  fifty  volunaes, 
each  of  which,  while  part  of  the  general  series, 
should  also  be  complete  in  itseul  lliis  pro- 
ject was  encouraged  by  the  Eari  ofEllesmare. 
Overtures  were  made  to  Samuel  Bamfind,  as 
it  was  thought  that  his  pleasant  style  and 
Bntterworth's  fSusts  would  make  a  popular 
combination.  The  suggestion  was  tougblj 
treated  by  the  '  Radicu,'  and  ButterwOTth  s 
death  occurred  before  such  a  plan  could  have 
been  com^ted.  In  addition  to  his  share  of 
Baine^s  'Lancashire '  the  following  are  from 
the  pen  of  Butterworth :  1.  'Biogra^y  of 
Eminent  Natives,  Residenta,  and  Benmotors 
of  4^e  Town  of  Manchester,'  Manchester, 
1829.  2.  'A  History  of  Oldham  in  Lanc»- 
shiie,'  London,  1883.  8.  'A  Chronolcwical 
Histoiy  of  Manchester  broughtdown to  1834,' 
second  edition,  Manchester,  1884.  The  .first 
edition  was  the '  Tabula  Mancuniwnais '  of  his 
father;   a  tbird  edition  appeared  in  1834. 

4.  'An  Historical  Deecription  of  the  Town 
of  Heywood  and  Vicinity,'  Heywood,  1840. 

5.  '  A  Stotistical  Sketch  of  the  bounty  Pala- 
tine of  Lancaster,'  London,  1841.  6.  'An 
Historical  Account  of  the  Towns  of  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  Stalybridge,  and  DuMnfleld,' 
Ashton,1842.  7.  'Views  of  the  Manchester 
and  Leeds  Railway,  drawn  frt>m  nature  and 
on  stone  bv  A.  F.  Tait,  with  a  descriptive  his- 
tory by  Eawin  Butterworth,'  London,  1846, 
folio.  8.  'Historical  Sketches  of  Oldham, 
by  the  late  Edwin  Butterworth,  with  an  ap- 
pendix containing  the  histoiy  of  the  town  to 
the  present  tim^  Oldham,  1866.  The  pre- 
vious edition  appeared  in  1847. 

In  addition  to  theae  Ubours  Butterworth 
acted  as  correspondent  for  the  Manchester 
newspapers,  ana  was  for  a  considerable  time 
registoar  of  births  and  deaths  for  the  townsitip 
(nChadderton.  Heisdeecribedbythose  who 
knew  him  as  genial  and  modest.  Such  of  hia 
books  u>d  manuscripts  as  had  not  been  1 
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dental^  dispersed  were  purchased  by  Messrs. 
natt  Mothers,  and  by  tnem  preeanted  to  the 
(Mdham  Lyoenm.  Butterworth  died  of  ty- 
plioidfeveTon  19  April  184a  In  1869a  mo- 
avBMnt  to  hia  memory  tras  erected  hy  publio 
sobKription  in  Gheenacres  Cemetery,  Oldham. 
His  books  are  now  for  the  most  part  soaroe 
and  difficult  to  obtain. 

[Local  Notes  and  Qneriasfrom  the  Manchester 
Guardian ,  1874-<;  IndesCSatalogneof  theHan- 
ehastar  Fine  lAbmiT,  Reference  Deparbnent, 
Haaehaater,  1879 ;  Historical  Sketches  of  Old- 
Iwm,  18M ;  Fishwick's  Lancashire  Library,  187fi.1 

W.  E.  A.  A. 

BUTTERWORTH,  HENRY  (178ft- 
1800V  lawpnblisher,  was  bom  at  Coventry 
28  Eeb.  1786,  being  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
timber  merchant  of  that  place,  and  nand- 
aon  of  the  Rev.  John  Butterworth  |^.  v.], 
taptist  minister  of  Coventry,  Warwiclrahire, 
lad  author  of  a  '  Concordance  of  the  Holy 
Seri]^tnrea.'  Young  Henry  was  educated 
flnt  m  the  grammar  school  at  Coventry,  and 
afterwvrda  at  Bristol.  When  fifteen  years 
old  he  entered  the  bookselling  establismnant 
of  his  unde,  Joseph  Butterworth  [^q.  v.],  in 
Uset  Street,  Lonaon.  Living  in  his  uncle's 
boose  he  became  acquainted  with  Lord 
Liverpool,  Lord  Teig^nmouth,  William  Wil- 
berferee,  ZacharyMacaulay,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
■nd  others,  who  were  frequent  guests  at  his 
Rnde's  taUe.  In  1818  he  went  into  business 
OB  his  own  account,  obtained  the  appoint- 
msnt  of  law  publisher  to  the  queen,  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  management  of  the  Sta- 
tioner? Company,  and  Deoane  the  chief 
London  law  publisher.  In  182S  he  was 
dected  a  memoer  of  the  city  council,  but 
declined  otlier  municipal  office.  He  sup- 
ported generously  church  extension,  and 
many  social  and  christian  institutions.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Society  of  An- 
trauaries.  In  1818  Butterworth  married 
Miss  Elisabeth  H.  Whitehead,  daughter  of 
Captain  Whitehead  of  the  4tb  Irish  dragoon 
naids.  He  died  at  Upper  Tooting,  Surrey, 
S  Nov.  1860,  aged  74.  A  painted  glass 
window  was  placed  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's 
Oithedral  l^  us  friends,  as  a  mark  of  respect 
to  his  memory. 

[Ammal  Begistar  for  1860,  p.  400,  et  seq.l 

W.B.  L. 

BUTTERWORTH,JAMESa771-1887), 
Manchester  topographer,  was  tke  youngest 
of  eleven  children,  and  was  bom  on  28  Aug. 
1771  in  the  pariah  of  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Hisparents  were  probably  handloom  weavers. 
Thej  sent  the  hoy  to  school  under  Mr.  John 
Taylor  of  Alt.  Taylor  allowed  him  a  share 
in  the  instruction  ox  the  lower  classes.    But- 


terworth attained  some  sldll  in  ornamental 
penmanship.  He  married  in  1792  Hannah 
Boyton,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children ;  the 
youngest,  Edwin,  attiuned,  like  his  father, 
some  distinotion  as  a  topogra^er.  After 
many  years  spont  in  tuition,  Butterworth 
acted  for  some  years  as  postmaster  of  Old- 
ham.  He  produced  a  lengthy  series  of  books 
and  pamphlets  on  the  history  of  his  native 
county,  which  record  much  that  would  have 
been  forgotten  but  for  his  personal  observar 
tion.    He  died  on  23  Nov.  1837. 

His  writings  (tre :  1.  'A  Dish  of  Hodge 
Podge,  or  a  Collection  of  Poems  by  Paul  Bob- 
bin, Esq..  of  Alt,  near  Oldham,  Manchester, 
printed  for  the  author,  1800.'  2.  'Rocher 
Vale,'  a  poem  printed  at  Oxford  1804.  S. '  An 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the 
Town  and  Parochial  Chapelry  of  Oldham,' 
Oldham,  1817 ;  a  second  edition  appeared  in 
1826,  'The  Rustic  Muse,  a  collection  of 
poems,'  Oldham,  1818.  4  '  A  Sequel  to  the 
Lancashire  Dialect,  by  Paul  Bobbin,  Cousin 
G^erman  of  the  famous  Tim  Bobbin  of  merry 
memory,'  Manchester,  1819  j  professedly  writ- 
ten in  tJie  local  dialects  otthe  parishes  of 
Ashton  and  Rochdale.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
portrait  of  '  Paul  Bobbin,'  and  represents  a 
thin,  sharp-featured,  large-eyed  man,  with 
long  and  slightly  curling  hair.  The  plate  ia 
engraved  by  Slack  from  a  drawing  by  But- 
terworth. 6.  'The  Antiquities  of  theTown, 
and  a  Complete  History  of  the  Trade  of  Man- 
chester,' Manchester,  1822 ;  reissued  in  1823 
as  'A  Complete  History  of  the  Cotton  Trade, 
&c.,  by  a  person  concerned  in  trade.'  6. '  His- 
tory and  Description  of  the  Town  and  Parish 
of  Ashton-under-Lyne  and  the  Village  of 
Dukinfield,' Ashton,  1823.  7.  '  History  and 
Description  of  the  Towns  and  Parishes  of 
Stock|rart,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Mottram- 
Lon^-Den-Dale,  and  Glossop,  with  some  me- 
morials of  the  late  F.  D.  Astley,  Esq.,  of  Du- 
kinfield, and  extracts  from  his  poems,  with 
an  olegy  to  his  memory,'  Manchester,  1827. 
These  four  works  appear  also  to  have  been 
issued  separately ;  the  '  Memorials  of  F.  D. 
Astley '  is  dated  1828.  8.  '  A  History  and 
Deecnption  of  the  Parochial  Chapelry  of  Sad- 
dleworth,'  Manchester,  1828.  9.  '  An  His- 
torical and  Topographical  Account  of  the 
Town  and  Parish  of  Rochdale,'  Manchester, 
1828.  10. '  The  Instnunents  of  Freemasonry 
Moralised,'  Manchester,  1829;  a  pamphlet. 
11.  '  Tabula  Manouniensis,  chronological  ta- 
ble of  the  history  of  Manchester,'  Manchester, 
1829;  this  pamphlet  is  the  foundation  of  Tim* 
perley's  'Annals  of  Manchester,'  and  the 
'Manchester  Historical  Recorder.'  12.  'A 
Gazetteer  of  the  B  undred  of  Salford,'  Man- 
chester, 1830;  a  pamphlet. 
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Some  of  his  manusctiptB  trere  placed,  with 
those  of  his  youngest  son,  Edwin  [ci.  v.],  in 
the  Oldham  Lyceum.  Many  of  his  boobs 
haye  become  scarce,  and  in  addition  to  tJie 
list  given  above  he  is  said  to  have  puUished 
<  Mancnnium,'  apoem.  In  a  letter  addressed  in 
1803  to  a  Manchester  bookseller  he  complains 
of  lack  of  encouragement.  '  How  would  I 
exert  myself  could  I  find  one  sin^e  Mend  of 
genius  amongst  all  the  host  of  Paternoster 
Row  &ct(m  I '  He  mentions  that  he  has  a 
work  entitled  '  A  Ouide  to  Universal  Manu- 
facture, or  tlie  web  disclosed,'  which  he  may 
submit ;  '  but,  if  like  the  generality'  of  your 
tribe,  yon  are  not  willing  to  encourage  apoor 
autihar,  I'll  commit  the  work  to  tiie  fliunee 
and  for  ever  renounce  the  business.' 

[Biographical  Sketch  by  John  Higson;  Ashton 
BepOTter,  9  Oct.  1M9 ;  Skeat's  Bibliography  of 
Englisb  Dialects,  1875;  Axon's  Folk-Song  and 
PoK-Speech  of  Lancashire,  1870;  Fish  wick's 
Lancashire  libranr,  1876;  Local  Notes  and 
Queries  from  the  Manchester  Ghiardian,  1874-6.1 

W.  B.  A.  A. 

BUTTEEWORTK  JOHN  (1727-1803), 
baptist  minister,  was  the  son  of  Henry  But- 
terworth, a  pious  blacksmith  of  Ooodshaw, 
a  village  mKossendale,  Lancashire.  He  was 
one  of  five  sons,  of  whom  three,  besides  John, 
became  ministers  of  baptist  congregations. 
Que  of  them  named  Lawrence,  a  minister  at 
Evesham,  wrote  two  pamphlets  a^inst  uni- 
tarian views.  John  was  bom  13  Dec.  1727, 
and  went  to  the  school  of  David  Orosley,  a 
Calvinistic  minister  who  had  known  John 
Bunyan.  About  the  year  1763  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  Cow  Lane  Chapel,  Ooventiv. 
With  this  congregation  he  remained  upwards 
of  fifty  years,  and  died  24  April  1803,  aged  75. 

He  published,  in  1767,  'A  New  Concord- 
ance and  Dictionary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,' 
which  was  reprinted  in  1785, 1792,  and  1809. 
The  last  edition  was  edited  by  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke.  He  also  wrote  '  A  Serious  Address 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Priestley/  1790. 

His  son,  Joseph,  and  his  grandson,  Henry, 
are  separately  noticed. 

[Parry's  Hist,  of  Clon^old  Baptist  Church, 
p.  226;  Kewbigging's  Forest  of  BoaBeadale, 
p.  176  ;  Hargreaves's  Life  of  Hirst,  pp.  826,  S66 ; 
Life  of  Adam  Clarice,  1838,  ii.  17,  iii.  147; 
Poole's  Coventry,  p.  288.]  C.  W.  8. 

BUTTERWORTH,  JOSEPH  (1770- 
1826),  law  bookseller,  was  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Butterworth  fq.  v.],  baptist  minister  of 
Coventry.  He  was  bom  at  Coventry  in  1770. 
At  an  early  age  he  went  to  London,  where 
he  learned  the  business  of  a  law  bookseller, 
and  founded  a  large  and  lucrative  estaUt^- 
ment  in  Fleet  Street,  in  which  his  nephew. 


Henry  [q.  v.],  afterwards  assisted  him.  His 
house  became  a  resort  of  the  leading  phil- 
anthropists of  the  day.  There  Lords  Liver- 
pool and  Teiffiimotttb,  WiUism  WiUwrfime 
and  the  elder  Macaofatv  discussed  their  bea»- 
volent  ■ehemes,  and  toeie  the  first  meetings 
of  the  British  and  Foteim  Bible  Society 
were  held.  Butterworth  Iwerally  sapported  - 
many  philanthropic  andchriatianinstitutiong. 
He  was  M.P.  liar  Ooventry  1812-8,  and 
Cor  Dover  1830-6,  aad  gave  an  indapead«Ht 
support  to  the  government  of  the  cby.  In 
August  1819  he  was  appointed  general  trea- 
surer of  the  Wesley  an  Methodist  Missionary 
Society,  -wtucik  office  he  retained  until  his 
death.  For  maOT  years  he  was  a  loyal 
member  of  the  Wesleyan  community,  but 
maintained  a  generous  qtirit  towarda  alL 
He  was  author  of  '  A  G^eral  Catalogue  of 
Law  Books,'  with  their  dates  and  prices;  a 
work  of  great  value  to  members  of  the  legal 
profession.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Bedford 
Square,  Ixmdon,  30  June  1826,  aged  66. 

[Sermon  by  Bev.  Kiehard  Walaon,  1896,  in 
vol.  ii.  of  Watson's  WaAs ;  ]fin«tcs  «f  the 
Methodist  Conferenoe.]  W.  B.  L. 

BUTTBVAHT,  ViBOOTnrr  (1680-1817). 
[See  Babrt,  David  Fuzjaius  db.] 

BUTTON.  RALPH  (d.  1680),  eanwi  of 
Christ  Church  usder  the  Commonwealth,  was 
the  aon  of  Robert  Button  of  Bishopstown, 
i  Wiltshire,  and  was  educated  at  Ebuter  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  proceeded  B.A.  in  1690 ; 
in  1688  the  neotor  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Pridewuc, 
rsoommeiided  him  to  Sir  Natiianiel  Brent, 
1  the  warden  of  Mertoa,  for  a  fellowship  in 
his  college.  The  fellowship  was  oonferred 
on  him,  and  he  became  Svmmt  in  tlie  uiu- 
vwsity  as  a  successful  tutor.  Aaong  his 
pupils  were  2iachaiy  Bogan  and  Attthony  k 
Wood.  On  the  orutbreak  of  the  cvril  war  in 
1642,  Button,  who  sympathised  with  the 
parliamentarians,  removed  to  London,  and  on 
16  Nov.  1648  was  elected  professor  of  geo- 
metry at  Oresham  College,  in  the  plaoe  of 
John  Qreaves.  In  1647  ne  was  noinin<(t«d 
a  delegate  to  aid  the  pariiamentazy  visitora 
at  Ox&rd  in  tiieir  work  of  te&xm,  and  ^- 
mrently  resumed  his  tutorship  at  Marton. 
On  18  Feb.  1647-8  Button  was  Mpointed  by 
the  visitors  junior  proctor;  on  It  April  he 
pronounced  a  Latin  oration  before  Philip, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  the  new  chancellor  of  the 
university,  and  on  IS  June  he  resigned  his 
Gresham  professorship.  On  4  Aug.  he  was 
made  canon  of  Christ  Church  and  puUic  orator 
I  in  the  room  of  Edward  Corbet,  tne  successor 
of  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  who  had  been  re- 
I  moved  by  the  parliamentsiy  commission.  At 
the  same  time  Button  declmed  to  supplicate 
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tot  the  debtee  of  CD.  on  the  ground  of  the 
eipwiie;  it  appears  from  Wo<m  that  he  had 
tken  lately  naamed.  Batton  showed  dmilar 
indapendenoe  in  succesefoUy  reaiatiiiff  the 
endwronr  ci  the  visiton  to  expel  Edward 
Poeoek  ftote  the  Hebrew  and  AiMte  keture- 
sh^oBthegroondofpolitioal  disaffection.  At 
the  Beetoration  Button  was  ejected  firom  all 
hiaofficeeandhisplaoe  at  OhristOhturch  filled  . 
by  Dr.  FeU.  LeaTing  Oxford,  he  retired  to 
BreutlurJ,  where  he  kept  a  sdbooL  Baxter 
■ays  that  he  was  soon  atterwards  imprisoned  i 
brsix  months  'far  teadiingtwo  knignt's  sons 
in  his  kouBe,  not  haTing  taken  the  Oxford  j 
oath.'  At  the  date  of  the  Declaration  of 
ladolgeoce  (1672)  Batton  removed  to  Is- 
lington, and  Sir  Joseph  JekyU  lived  with 
tim  aa  his  pupil.  He  died  at  Islington  in 
Oetober  16^,  and  was  buried  in  the  parLdi 
dnneh.  A  ttm  died  and  was  buried  at  the 
Muae  time.  Baxter  in  '  Keliquite  Bazteri- 
ibb'  speaks  of  him  as  '  an  excellent  scholar, 
bat  of  greater  excellency ;  a  meet  humble, 
worthy,  godly  man,  of  a  plain,  sincere  heart 
and  blameless.'  He  left  a  daughter,  who 
■arried  Dr.  Boteler  of  London. 

rroof  s  Pastt  Ozon.  «d.  Bliss,  i.  608,  ii.  107, 
9  (where  a  memoir  is  giren);  Ward's 
Gnabam  Professors;  Baxter's  Beliqnie,  pt  iii. 
K.  tS,  96 ;  Palmer's  Nonconformist  Memorial, 
1. 116,  iii.  126 ;  Brodrick's  Memorials  of  Hertos 
OoDsm;  Burrows's  Farliamentaiy  Visitation  of 
Ozfetd  (Oamd.  Soe.)]  8.  L. 

BUTTON,  Snt  THOMAS  (d.  1684),  ad- 
■iiaL  fourth  sen  of  Miles  Button  of  Worl- 
ten,  m  Olamorganshire,  entered  the  naval 
lerriee  of  the  crown  about  the  year  1689.  Of 
kis  earty  career  we  have  no  exact  informa- 
tiaa,  th<wgb  firom  oaaual  notices  we  learn 
that,  with  occasioBal  intervals  of  wild  and 
sren  lawless  frolic  {Oal.  S.  P.  Dam.  16  Jan. 
1000),  he  served  with  some  distinotion  in 
fte  West  Indies  and  in  Ireland.  His  good 
■ad  efficient  service  at  the  siege  of  Kinsue  is 
amecfslly  reported  (Col.  8.  P.,  Oarew,  S8  Oct. 
1601),  and  won  for  him  a  pension  of  6*.  Sd. 
a  dify,  which  was  confirmed  on  26  March 
1604.  It  is  not,  however,  till  1612  that  he 
eoaes  prominently  into  notice,  and  then  as 
the  commander  oi  an  expedition  to  seaieh 
far  the  norUi-west  passage,  under  tiie  direct 
Mtranage  of  Prince  Henry,  in  whose  name 
u  instructions  were  drawn  out.  As  captain 
ef  the  Resolution,  with  the  Discovery  pin- 
nice  in  company,  Batton  put  to  soa  early  in 
May,  and  in  the  following  August  explored 
far  the  first  time  the  coasts  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  named  Nelson  River  after  Uie  master  of 
the  Seaolation,  who  died  there,  New  Wales, 
aadButton'sBay,  into  whidi  the  river  flows, 


and  where  he  wintered.  For  such  severe  ser- 
vice the  ships'  companies  were  but  poorly  pro- 
vided, and  great  numbers  of  them  perished, 
althouf^h  game  was  plentiful.  In  the  follow- 
ing aprmg  and  smnmer,  with  much  enfeebled 
crews.  Button  succeeded  in  examMag  the 
weet  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay,  so  fiar  as  to 
render  it  certain  that  there  was  no  passage 
to  the  west  in  that  direction,  and  as  autumn 
approached  he  returned  to  England.  He  was 
shortly  afiierwards  appointed  admiral  of  the 
king's  ships  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  This 
office  he  held  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  exer- 
cising it  for  the  most  part  on  the  station  im- 
plied by  the  name,  nequently  also  in  the 
Bristol  Ghannel  or  Milford  Haven,  where  his 
duty  was  to  suppress  pirates,  which,  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  and  more  particularly 
French  and  TurUdi,  infested  diose  seas.  The 
only  important  break  in  this  service  occurred 
in  1620,  when  he  was  rear-admiral  of  the 
fieet  which,  under  the  command  of  his  kins* 
man.  Sir  Robert  Mansel,  made  an  unsneoees- 
ful  attack  on  Alners.  He  had  already  been 
knif^ted  at  Dublin  by  his  cousin.  Sir  Oliver 
St.  John,  then  lord  deputy  (Col.  S.  P.,  Ire- 
land, 30  Aug.  1616).  In  1624  he  was  a 
member  of  the  council  of  war,  and  in  1626  ' 
was  on  a  commission  for  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  the  navy.  At  this  time  he  was  neces- 
sarily a  good  deal  in  London,  and  appears  to 
have  resided  at  Fulham.  The  duties  of  his 
commission  and  of  his  command  kept  him  in 
continual  hot  water  with  the  navy  board, 
against  which  he  was  supported  by  the  Duke 
m  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Denbigh. 
The  quarrd  reached  a  climax  in  February 
1627-^.  On  the  12th  Button  wrote  from 
Plymouth  to  Nicholas :  'All  the  worid  wUl 
take  notice  if  I  be  nnhorsed  of  the  tbip  in 
which  I  have  so  long  served.  If  dismissed,  I 
shall  shelter  myself  under  the  lee  of  a  poor 
fortune  which,  I  thank  God,  will  give  me 
bread,  and  say  as  the  old  Roman  did  "  Votis 
non  armis  vmoitur."'  On  the  Idth  Lord 
Denbigh  wrote  to  Buckingham  that  '  he 
should  be  sorry  if  so  able  and  honest  a  man 
as  Sir  Thomas  Button  were  neglected ;'  and 
on  the  16th  the  navy  board  compLained  that 
Sir  Thomas  Button  would  '  take  no  notice  of 
any  order  unless  he  received  the  duke's  im- 
mediate command.'  Buckingham's  interest, 
however,  seems  to  have  brought  him  success- 
fully through  his  difficulties.  His  later  years 
were  much  embittered  by  a  series  of  disputes 
with  the  admiralty  regarding  several  in- 
stances of  alleged  misconduct  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  non-payment  of  his  pension  and 
allowances  on  the  other.  Of  the  chatges 
against  him,  which  amounted  to  neglect  of 
duty,fraudnlent  appropriation  of  priies,  shel- 
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termg  of  piratee,  &c.,  Button  cleared  himself 
without  any  serious  difficulty ;  hut  to  make 
good  his  cmm  for  money  due  to  him  was  not 
so  easy,  for  his  accounts  had  become  ex- 
tremely complicated,  and  no  one  could  say 
eren  what  pay  he  was  entitled  to  as  admiiral 
of  the  Irish  seas,  the  opinions  varying  firom 
20*.  a  day  to  6t.  The  question  was  still  un- 
determined at  his  death  in  April  1634. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  left  a  large 
family.  At  least  one  of  his  sons,  and  two  or 
three  nephews  of  the  name,  were  at  one  time 
or  another  captains  in  the  navy,  and  we  may 
fairly  suppose  that  the  Edmond  Button  who 
commanded  the  Sampson  and  was  killed  in 
the  battle  off  Portland  was  one  of  Uiese.  It 
may  be  noted  also  that  Sir  Thomas  Button 
was  a  near  relation  of  the  St.  Johns,  and 
more  distantly  of  Cromwell  himself  His 
eldest  son  Miles,  however,  after  the  Restorai- 
tion,  jpetitioned  for  compensation  for  losses 
sustamed  in  the  cause  of  royalty ;  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  received  any. 

[Oalendars  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  1600- 
1636 ;  ClarVs  Glamorgan  Worttdes  (some  aecount 
of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Button),  1 883,  8to  ;  But- 
ton's Jonmal  of  hia  Voyage  to  Hndson's  Bay  is 
hopelesaly  lost;  whstflver  traces  of  it  remain 
have  been  eollacted  in  Bundsll'a  Nattativee  of 
Voyages  towards  the  Narth^West  (Hakli^ 
Sode^),  81.]  3.  K.  L. 

BXTTTOir,  or  BrTTON,  WILLIAM  I 

(d.  1264),  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  came  of 
a  family  that  took  its  name  firom  Bitton  in 
Gloooestershire,  where  a  chantiv  chapel  of 
great  beauty  is  still  to  be  seen,  Duilt  on  the 
north  side  of  the  parish  church  by  Thomas 
Button,  bishop  of  Exeter,  nephew  of  this 
William,  and  consecrated  1^9  (Someriet 
ArchaoL  8ocUU^$  Proe.  xxiL  67).  William 
was  rector  of  Sowy,  sub-dean,  and  afterwards 
archdeacon  of  Wells.  He  was  elected  in  the 
chapter-house  of  Bath  on  24  Feb.  1247  by  the 
monks  of  Bath  and  the  canons  of  Wells  con- 
jointly, according  to  an  arrangement  made 
during  the  episcopate  of  his  predecessor  Roaer 
for  settling  the  claims  of  the  two  capitmar 
bodies.  He  was  consecrated  at  I^rona  li^  In- 
nocent rV  on  14  June.  On  21  Dec.  his  ca- 
thedraJ  church  was  much  damaged  by  an 
earthquake.  The  bishop  gave  an  acooimt  of 
this  event  to  Matthew  Pans,  telling  him  how 
fissures  appeared  in  the  walls,  and  how  a  new 
stone  spire  of  great  weight  fell  upon  the 
church,  destroyingthe  finials  tmd  battfements, 
and  crushing  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  (Mait. 
PaxiBj  v.  4o).  During  a  visit  tothe  Boman 
court  in  1261  he  helped  to  defeat  aa  attempt 
made  to  deprive  Nicholas,  the  late  bishop  of 
Duriiam,  of  a  portion  of  the  revenues  asn^ied 


to  him  on  his  retirement.  The  reason  of  his 
visit  was  the  necessity  of  reaistang  the  op- 
pressive extenrioa  of  metropolitan  claims,  and 
on  his  return  to  England  he  brought  a  letter 
from  the  pope,  forbidding  the  archbishop  to 
visit  secular  non-coUegiato  churches,  and  fix- 
ing a  maximum  sum  to  be  paid  as  procnrt- 
tions.  William  was  present  at  the  parliament 
held  in  April  1268,  in  which  the  bishops 
vainly  petitioned  the  king  to  grant  the  chuicb 
freedom  in  elections  [see  Atxbb  db  VijunrcB, 
bishop],  and  joined  m  the  solemn  exoomma- 
nication  pronounced  by  the  bishop  in  West- 
minster Hall  on  S  May  against  the  violator* 
of  the  great  charter  and  the  diaiter  of 
forests.  A  document  relating  the  part  taken 
by  William  in  the  ceremony  is  preserved  at 
Wells  (Copter  Ihcument»,6SS).  Later  in 
the  year  he  was  sent  by  Henry  HI  to  Al- 
fonso X  of  Castile  to  ask  for  his  sister  Eleanor 
in  marriage  for  Edward.  In  January  1264  he 
was  with  the  king  in  Gascony.  HeluidaloDg 
contention  with  Roger  Fotae,  abbot  of  Glas- 
tonbury, who  sought  to  recover  the  posses- 
sions and  rights  which  his  house  had  lost  to 
the  bishopric.  In  the  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings uie  bishop  made  an  unjustifiable  and 
unsuc^ssful  attempt  to  deprive  the  abbot  cf 
his  office.  This  quarrel  took  the  bishop  to 
Rome  to  uphold  his  cause.  The  king  was  in 
favour  of  the  abbot,  and  this  William  thooj^t 
hard  after  the  expense  he  had  been  put  to  bv 
his  journey  to  Spain.  Healaoquanelledwitli 
his  chapter,  for  he  tried  to  take  frtmi  them 
certain  grants  made  to  them  by  Bidiop  Jooelin 
for  their  common  fund.  Agamst  this  omit*- 
sion  the  chapter  appealed  both  to  CanterWr 
and  Borne.  The  matter  was  finally  arranged 
by  the  friendly  intervention  of  the  areh- 
bishop,  who  in  1269  decided  iu  their  favour 
(ib.  ^4).  Another  dispute  arose  in  1262 
on  account  of  a  trespass  committed  by  the 
bishop's  pigs  in  Winscombe  wood,  a  riffht 
of  pannage  Deing  of  no  inconsiderable  value 
in  those  days ;  in  this  matter  also  thebish*^ 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  wrong  (l£SLii($r- 
iu.  99).  In  1268,  in  obedience  to  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  the  pope,  he  joined  Bishop  Giles 
of  Samm  in  investigating  the  claim  of  Kobert 
Ohanee  to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  and  in  caoi»- 
crating  him  on  14  ApriL  He  was  present  at 
the  di^cation  of  SaGsbniy  Cathedral  at  Mi- 
chaelmas 1268.  Among  uie  hangings  f^** 
to  the  church  of  St.  Albans  Matthew  Paris 
mentions  a  giitfrom  Bishop  William  (vi.  880). 
He  found  means  daring  his  episcopate  to  an- 
vance  the  interests  of  his  own  family.  A 
nephew  William  II  [q.v/l,  afterwards  bishop, 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Wells,  another  of  lus 
name  was  precentor,one  brother  was  treasurer, 
Mtn*.l»»«-  was  provost  of  Combe,  and  was  SQO- 
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eeeded  hj  Thomas  Button,  aSterwaxSa  dean 
of  Wells  and  bishop  of  Exeter.  Button  died 
3  April  1264,  and  was  buried  in  the  ohapel  of 
8t.  Mvy  behind  the  altar;  on  his  tomb  was 
his  efligy  in  brass  (Lbuitd,  Itin.  iii.  108). 

[M.  Paris,  t.  46,  212,  37S,  378,  896,  423,  684, 
i90,  Ti.  229,  232,  300,  ed.  Lnatd :  Annales  Bur- 
ton., Bnnstapl.,  Theokes. ;  Ann.  Monast.  i.  166, 
167,  800,  ill.  20S ;  Canon  of  Wells  in  AngUa 
Stent,  L  MS ;  Godwin  de  Frsesnlibns,  872;  Cias- 
■I's  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  133 ;  Adam  of 
Dmaariiam,  628,  ed.  Heama ;  John  of  Glaston- 
bury, 224-84,  ed.  Heome ;  Bedianger,  62,  Oam- 
deoSee.;  D«aa and  Ohsptar  MSS.  at  WelWj 

W.  H* 

BUTTON  or  BITTON,  WILLIAM  H 

[l  1274),  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was 
nephewof  theformer  bishopof  the  same  name, 
ana  was  also  a  relation  of  Walter  Giffard,  his 
immediate  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Wells. 
Giffiod  having  been  translated  to  the  see  of 
York  in  October  1266,  William  was  elected 
bishop  in  February  1267,  and  received  the  tem- 
porahties  on  4  March  of  that  year.  In  view  of 
the  &ct  that  the  bishops  of  this  see  lost  even 
the  ri^t  of  a  seat  in  their  chapter,  it  is  in- 
taestmg  to  note  that  in  1270  William  pro- 
aided  over  a  meeting  of  the  chapter,  in  which 
xveitl  new  statutes  were  enacted  {Ordinah, 
ST).  This  bishop  w&s  a  man  of  a  wholly  dif- 
feient  stamp  from  the  uncle  who  preceded 
him.  Little  as  we  know  of  his  work,  he  may 
be  louked  on  as  an  example  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  preaching  of  the  friars  ;  for 
when  Bobert  Kilwardby,  the  provincial  of 
the  Dominicans,  was  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
iRhbishopric  of  Canterbury,  he  declared  that 
he  would  nave  the  bishop  of  Bath  to  perform 
the  tite  on  account  of  his  eminent  piety.  He 
'iied4  Dec  1274,  and  was  buried  on  the  south 
nde  of  the  choir  of  his  cathedral  church. 
^iKnieh  never  acknowled^d  as  a  saint  by  the 
odtoGc  church,  he  received  the  honour  of 
P<^i<ilar  canonijsation.  Crowds  visited  his 
tomb  with  prayers  and  offerings.  Little  pro- 
$1(38  probably  had  been  made  of  late  years  in 
the  work  of  building  the  church,  and  it  seems 
that  the  eflfects  of  the  storm  of  1247  [see  Birr- 
Wl,  WniiAK  I,  d.  1264]  had  not  been  re- 
piiied.  The  offerings  brought  to  the  shrine 
of '  Saint '  "William  enrichea  the  chapter,  and 
ue  doubtless  to  be  connected  with  a  convo- 
ation  held  in  1284  '  for  finishing  the  new 
vo^  and  repairing  the  old.'  Somerset  folk 
yieved  that  the  aid  of  the  good  bishop  was 
specially  effectual  for  the  cure  of  toothache, 
lod  the  Delief  lingered  down  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  On  the  camtals  of  some  of 
the  pillars  in  the  transepte  ofw  ells  CaUiedral 
uefignreE  representing  people  suffering  from 


toothache,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  believed 
tJiat  those  parts  of  the  church  were  built  from 
the  oflbrings  made  at  the  sainf  s  tomb  soon 
after  his  death. 

[Wykes,  in  Ann.  Monast.  iv.  194,  261 ;  Hatt. 
Paris  Cont.  108;  Heynolds's  Wells  Cathedral, 
Ordinale  et  Statnta;  Somerset  Archteol.  Soc 
Proe.  ziz.  il  29 ;  Godwin,  De  Pnesulibua,  378 ; 
Oassan's  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  141.] 

W.H. 

BUTTON,  Sib  WILLIAM  (A  1065), 
royalist,  was  descended  from  the  old  family 
of  Bitton  or  Button,  so  called  from  the  parish 
of  Bitton  in  the  countr  of  Qlonoester.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Button  of  Al- 
ton, and  of  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Lamb,  in 
the  county  of  Wiltshire  (Bebbt,  Hampthire 
Pedigree*).  Lloyd  {Memoirs.  649)  confounds 
him  with  his  son  who  died  m  1660,  and  the 
error  is  repeated  by  Jackson  (Aubset,  OoU 
hetioru/or  WMthire,  190).  Both  state  that 
he  was  educated  at  Exeter  College  under  Dr. 
Prideaux,  and  attended  Sir  Aruiur  Hepton 
in  his  embassy  through  France  and  Spain, 
but  the  original  source  of  these  statements 
is  the  sermon  preached  on  12  April  1660  bv 
Frauds  Bayly  m  the  parish  church  of  North 
Wrazall  at  the  funwal  of  the  second  Sir 
William  Button,  to  whom  alone  they  apply. 
The  father  of  this  Sir  William  Button  was 
raised  to  the  baronetage  on  18  April  1621 
(Bttkeb,  Hittory  of  the  Commoner*,  iv.  370). 
During  the  d'nl  wars  he  was  a  stauncn 
royalisrt;,  and  on  this  account  his  hoose  To- 
kenham  Court  was  twice  stripped  and  his 
property  carried  off,  the  first  occasion  being 
m  June  164S  by  Sir  Ed.  Hungerford,  when 
his  loss  was  767/.,  and  the  second  in  June 
1644  by  a  party  of  horse  from  Malmesbury 
garrison,  when  it  amounted  to  6262.  6*.  In 
uie  November  following  his  estate  at  Token- 
ham  was  sequestrated,  after  which  he  lived 
at  his  manor  of  Shaw  near  Overton.  In  1646 
he  was  fined  2,880/.  for  '  delinquency.'  He 
died  on  38  Jan.  1654-6,  and  was  buried  in 
the  vault  in  the  north  aisle  of  North  Wraxall 
church.  Lloyd,  confounding  him  with  his 
son,  gives  the  date  of  his  death  erroneously  as 
1660.  By  his  marriage  with  Ruth,  daughter 
of  Walter  Dunohe  of  Avebury,  he  left  four 
(onB  and  three  daughters. 

[Anbre/s  Collections  for  Wiltshire,  ed.  Jack- 
son, 190 ;  Burke's  History  of  the  Commoners, 
It.  870 ;  Berry's  Hampshire  Pedigrees ;  Lloyd's 
Memoirs,  649.]  T.  F.  H. 

BUTPa  JOHN  (A  1764),  painter,  was 
bom  and  bred  in  Cork,  and  with  bnt  little 
instruction  developed  extraordinary  powen 
in  landscape.  His  compositions,  m  whicb 
he  is  fond  of  introducing  figures,  are  Claude- 
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like  in  Bubject  and  in  treatment,  but  Englisli 
in  touch  and  tint,  showing  great  breadth 
and  haimonT  of  coloui.  To  supply  the 
wants  of  a  large  familv  of  young  cnildieo, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  his  own  vicious  f  ro- 
pensities,  Butts  was  glad  to  do  anything, 
trom  scene-painting  to  coach-panels  and 
signboards.  He  thus  fell  an  easy  prey,  when 
about  thirty  years  of  afe,  to  a  dealer  in 
Dublin,  with  whom  he  wared  a  garret  and 
squandered  his  earnings  in  dnnk.  His 
vices  brought  him  to  an  early  grave  in  1764. 
James  Barry,  H.A.,  was  a  warm  admirer  of 
the  genius  of  Butts,  and  declared  that  his 
works  were  his  '  first  guide '  (see  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Sleigh,  JTorfa,  1809,  i.  20-22). 

[Eedgrave's  Dictionary  of  Artists  (1878), 
p.  66  ;  ■Warbnrton,  Whitelaw,  and  Walsh's  His- 
tory of  Dublin,  ii.  1180.]  G.  G. 

BUTTS,  ROBERT,  DJ).  (1684r-1748), 
bishop  successively  of  Norwich  1733-1738, 
and  of  Ely  1788-1748,  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  William  Butts,  rector  of  Hartest,  near 
Bury  St.Edmunds,  Sufiblk,  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Butts  of  Shouldham  Thorpe  in  Norfolk, 
collaterally  connected  with  SirWiUiam  Bntts, 
M.D.  [q.  v.]  Butts  was  educated  at  the  gram- 
mar school  at  Bury,  and  Trini^  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  as  B.A.  1 707,  M.  A. 
171I,andD.D.  1728.  As  an  undergraduate  he 
was  famous  as  a  pugilist  and  a  footoall  player, 
and  excelled  in  eiU  manly  ezercisee.  After  his 
ordination  he  served  the  curacy  of  Thurlow  in 
his  native  county,  and  in  1708  was  chosen 
one  of  the  preachers  of  Bury.  Here  he  ren- 
dered political  services  to  the  Hervey  fiunily. 
He  was  a  zealous  and  unscrupulous  party 
^nt,  and  useful  in  elections  to  John,  lord 
Hervey,  eldest  son  of  the  first  earl  of  Bris- 
tol, lord  privy  seal  in  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole's  administration.  So  powerful  a  patron 
secured  his  steady  and  rapid  preferment. 
In  1717  he  was  appointed  by  tiord  Bris- 
tol to  the  rich  family  living  of  Ickworth, 
and  in  1728  he  became  chaplain  to  Oeorge  H, 
receiving  his  d^ree  of  D.D.  at  the  same  time 
by  royal  mandate.  Three  years  later,  6  Feb. 
1781,  he  was  appointed  dean  of  Norwich,  re- 
taining the  living  of  Ickworth  in  eonvmen- 
dam,  till  his  succession  to  the  bishopric,  on 
the  death  of  BishopBaker, 20 Jan.  1738.  He 
was  consecrated  by  raehop  Gibson  of  London, 
at  Bow  Church,  ^  Feb.  According  to  Cole 
his  great  and  sudden  rise  was  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  most  people,  as  he  was  almost 
unknown  in  the  ecclesiastical  world,  and  his 
merit  went  very  little  '  beyond  hallooinf  at 
elections,  and  a  most  violent  party  spirit.' 
As  bishop  he  is  said  to  have  'shown  some 
real  and  earnestness'  in  the  management  of 


his  diooese,  but  coupled  with  a  haa|^tine« 
which  rendered  lum  the  object  of  general  di^ 
like,  being,  aooording  to  Cole, '  univBHally 
hated,  not  to  say  detested.'  Little  pains  were 
taken  to  conceal  the  joy  felt  when,  in  five 
years'  time,  he  was  translated  to  the  much 
richer  see  of  Ely,  which  at  that  time  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  the  natural  apotheo- 
sis of  the  bishops  of  Norwich.  As  bubop  of 
Ely  he  found  his  palace  in  London  a  6r  more 
agreeable  residence  than  his  episcopal  city. 
He  spent  little  time  at  Ely,  and  whiNi  there, 
if  we  may  believe  the  spitefiil  Cole,  he  was  a 
&r  more  fiequent  visitor  to  the  public  bowl- 
ing-green than  to  the  cathedral  services.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority  he  took  liUle 
care  to  restrain  his  language  within  profee- 
sional  decorum,  having  'sufficient  or  every 
necessary  language  for  his  episcopal  office  bat 
good  language,'  being  often  heara  '  swearing 
a  good  round  hand,  and  using  vulgar  and 
scurrilous  expressions.  He  took  no  more 
care  at  Ely  than  at  Norwich  to  make  himself 
acceptable  to  his  clergy,  whom  he  is  charged 
with  treating  with  the  greatest  insolence. 
Though  paying  little  regitrd  to  his  person  in 
private,  and  rough  and  ungentlemanly  in  hia 
manners,  he  knew  how  to  comport  himself 
with  great  dignity  on  public  occasions.  He 
was  an  excellent  speaker,  his  voice  beinggood, 
and  his  manner  dignified.  As  a  preacher  also 
he  displayed  superior  powers.  During  the 
latter  years  of  nis  life  Butts  was  crippled 
with  gout,  which  did  not  mollii^  a  temper 
never  accustomed  to  be  controlled.  Tliis 
disease  flying  to  his  stomach,  caused  his  death 
at  Ely  House,  Holbom,  26  Jan.  1748.  His 
body  was  buried  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
choir  of  his  cathedral,  under  a  tasteless  marble 
monument,  adorned  with  a  bust  and  a  lauda- 
tory epitaph,  ascribing  to  him  an  ardent  love 
for  true  relirion :  '  relo  B.  Petri  similis  et 
suicte  quoad  licult  eemulus.' 

The  general  estimate  of  this  prelate  ni»y 
be  gathered  jGrom  the  following  passage  in 
the  'Political  Will  and  Testament'  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  a  party  squib  published  after 
that  minister's  death  in  1746 : '  My  eloquence 
I  leave  to  that  Gk)od  Shepherd,  the  Bisnop  of 
Eily,  to  persuade  the  Sheep  of  his  Mocktol^Te 
ofi^eir  Prophaneness,  to  turn  from  the  evil  of 
their  Ways,  and  to  follow  the  pious  example 
of  their  Leader.'  Butts  was  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  was  Miss  Elisabeth  Eyton,  of 
the  old  Shropshire  familv  of  that  name,  -who 
died  of  consumption  in  1734,  at  the  age  of 
forty-four,  leaving  two  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters. Mrs.  Butts  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  the  palace  at  Norwich,  with  a  fulsome 
epitaph  expressing  the  longing  of  the  broken- 
heaxted  widower  for  'prteckrus  ille  dies' 
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vhiehvould  restore  her  to  him  for  evee.  The 
bishop,  however,  consoled  himeelf  for  his  losB 
the  next  year,  when,  being  over  sixty,  he 
muiied  a  jow^  lady  of  twenty-three,  the 
jgaior  of  hu  eldeet  da^hter,  the  dauriiter  of 
Ae  Bev.  Mr.  Reynolds  of  Bury,  by  whom  he 
had  nz  mote  daughters.  In  1768  Mrs.  Butts 
took  as  her  second  husband  Mr.  George  Ch»m, 
the  neeiver  of  the  late  bishop's  rent*.  The 
nnioa  was  an  unhappy  one,  the  parties  sepa- 
nt«d,  and  Mis.  Gbeen  retired  to  Ohichester, 
where  she  died  3  Dec.  1781,  at  the  age  of 
szty^nise.  Butts  pdnted  nothing  beyond  a 
kw  charges  and  occasional  diaconisea.  The 
fcUowing  may  be  mentioned :  1.  A  Sermon 
preached  at  Norwich  on  the  day  of  the  acces- 
Bia  of  Oeorge  £1,1719.  2.  A  Chaise  at  the 
pnnur^  visitation  of  the  dioceee  of  Norwich, 
1735,  London,  4to,  1786.  8.  Sermon  on  Ps. 
cxxiL6,  preached  before  the  House  of  Losda 
m  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  aunivenaiy 
of  theaccessian,  11  June  1737,  London,  4to, 
1737.  4  Charge  delivered  at  the  primary 
Tiitation  of  the  diocese  of  Ely,  Loncum,  4to, 
1710. 

[Cole  HSS.  zvfii.  140,  238 ;  Bentham's  His- 
lirrofEly;irichol8'BLit.ATiecd.ii.80.]  E.  V. 

BUTTB,  Sib  WILLIAM  (d.  1646),  phy- 
sioM  to  Henry  VIII,  was  bora  in  NorfoU^ 
uid  edncated  at  Qonville  Hall,  Cambridge, 
)»mg  admitted  to  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  in  1606, 
UA.  1609,  and  M.D.  1618.  In  the  foUow- 
iBg  year  he  applied  for  incorpOTation  into 
tie  oniveinty  of  Oxford,  but  Wood  oonld 
find  no  record  of  his  incoiporalion.  In  1624 
be  Uxk  a  lease  of  St.  Kerfs  Hostel,  and 
«M  titerefore  probably  principal  of  the  house 
(Atlma  Cantab.') ;  but  he  was  at  the  same 
tine  pnctising  his  profession  among  the 
notdli^,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death  he 
*»  otmstaatly  employed  as  physician  et  the 
Wirt,  The  king,  nis  eraeeoe,  Anne  Boleyn 
uui  Jane  Seymour,  the  PrinceBs  Mary,  ofter- 
^^ude  Queen  Mary,  the  king's  natural  son, 
Henry  Fitooy,  diike  of  Ridnnond,  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  the  "Duke  of  Norfolk,  Sir  Thomas 
Lwell,  George  Boleyn,  and  Lord  Roohf  Old,  are 
•Ukaown  tohave  been  his  patients.  As  phy- 
!>a<n  to  the  king  his  salary  was  100/.  a  year, 
'ft<nrerds  increased  by  forty  mEo-ks,  and  an 
•Witional  30/.  for  attending  on  the  young 
Qulie  of  Bichmond.  He  was  also  knighted! 
^phyrician  to  the  Princess  Mary  he  received 
>  lireiy  of  blue  and  green  damasK  for  himself 
*<xl  two  servants,  and  cloth  for  sin  apothe- 
cvy.  EQs  wife  was  also  in  the  princess's 
icivice  as  one  of  her  gentlewomen,  and  hear 
pottaitwBspaintedbyHdbein.  Theflnished 
pietine  was  exhiUted  in  1866  at  the  Royal 
^e»iemj,  and  the  dietch  is  at  Windsor.    It 


is  aigraved  hr  Bsrtoloiii  in  'The  Court  ci 
Henry  VIIL'^  It  may  fairly  be  said  that 
the  prineiMS  owed  her  life  to  her  physician. 
Not  only  did  he  exert  his  professional  skill 
in  her  behalf  but  having  good  reaaoa  to  sus- 
pect that  ihere  were  plots  to  poison  her,  he 
nifl^tened  her  ^aveaawea,  laay  Shdton,  1^ 
telling  her  that  it  was  c(Hn»onl]r  reported  in 
London  that  she  vras  guilty  of  tms  enme,  and 
so  made  her  doubly  carefol  of  her  charge  for 
her  own  sake.  Some  writers  have  spoken  of 
him  «6  being  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Col- 
Iwe  of  Physicians,  but  this  is  an  error.  The 
college  was  founded  in  1628,  and  he  did  not 
join  aH  1629.    He  does  not  seem  to  have  hdd 

J  any  collegiate  office,  but  he  was  held  in  such 
estiaem  that  he  is  entered  in  their  books  as 

{  '  vir  (pravis,  eximia  literarum  cognitione,  sin- 
gulm  judicio,  summa  experientiaetprudaiti 
oonsilio  doctor.' 

This  praise  refers  more  particularly  to  his 
medical  life ;  but  he  was  a  patron  of  other 
brandies  of  learning,  and  a  man  whose  influ- 
ence with  the  king  was  invariably  directed 
to  good  purpoeee.  WhenWolsevwasindi*- 
gMoe  Butts  tried  to  reooncile  the  king  to  him, 
and  Us  interpositaoa  in  &vour  of  Archbishop 
Crammer  is  well  known  to  readers  of  Shake- 
8peam(J9im.  VIII.  act  v.  sc.  iL)  In  religious 
aattens  his  sympathies  were  with  the  reform 
mation.  He  attempted  in  person  to  convert 
some  oi  the  monks  of  Sion  who  refused  to 
adoaowlsdge  the  king's  supremacy,  and  two 
men,  both  prominent  reformers,  one  on  the 
side  of  religion  and  the  other  on  the  side  of 
learning,  Hugh  Latimer  and  Sir  John  Cheke, 
both  owed  their  advancement  to  him.  He 
died  22  Nov.  1646,  and  was  buried  at  Fulham 
church.  His  tomb  was  agunst  the  south 
wall,  close  to  the  altar,  and  formerly  pos- 
sessed a  brass  representing  him  in  armour, 
with  a  shield  bearing  his  snns :  azure,  three 
losenges  gules  on  a  chevron  or,  between  three 
estoiles  or,  and  a  scroll  inscribed  with  the  words 
'  Myn  advanta^.'  Boieath  it  was  a  Latin 
epitaph  in  elegiacs  by  his  friend  Cheke.  The 
tomb  and  brass  are  destroyed,  but  a  slab  with 
Chdce's  verses,  and  an  inscription  stating  that 
it  was  restored  by  Leonard  Butts  of  Norfolk 
in  1627,  is  inserted  in  the  wall  of  the  tower. 
The  epitaph  gives  the  date  of  death  as  17  Nov., 
22  Nov.  being  found  in  both  inmiisitions.  The 
figures  had  perhaps  beeomeneaily  ill^Ueand 
were  wrongly  restored.  All  the  authors  who 
mention  the  date  of  death  copy  this  mistake. 
He  married  Margaret  Bacon,  of  Cambridge- 
shire, and  left  three  sons :  Sir  WiUiam,  of 
Thornage,  Norfolk;  Thomas,  of  Great  Riburgh, 
Norfolk,  aad  Edmund,  of  Barrow,  Suffolk.  Sir 
William,  junior,  was  not  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Mu^elburgh,  as  Blomefield  says,  but  lived  tiU 
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1683.  The  epitaphs  on  him  were  oollected 
and  printed  oj  R.  Dallington.  Edmund 
alone  had  issue,  one  daughter,  who  mairied 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas, 
keeper  of  the  great  seaL  His  will  at  Somerset 
House  and  Uie  inquisitions  taken  after  his 
death  show  that  he  possessed  houses  at  Ful- 
ham,  and  on  the  site  of  the  White  Friars, 
London,  the  manors  of  Thomaae,  Thomham, 
Edflefleld,  and  Melton  Constable,  in  Norfolk, 
and  Fanyngton,  in  Suffolk.  Other  lands  with 
which  the  king  rewarded  him  had  been  dis- 
posed of  before  his  death.  Sir  William  Butts 
was  twice  painted  byHolbein.  The  portrait 
which  belonged  to  William  EL  Pole  Carew, 
of  Antony,  Cornwall,  was  exhibited  at  Bur- 
lington House  in  1866 ;  it  ranks  among  the 
yery  best  of  the  genoine  works  of  the  painter. 
Hie  National  Portrait  Gallery  posseaaee  a 
copy  of  it.  The  other  portrait  of  him  is  in 
the  picture  of  the  deliyery  of  the  charter  to 
the  barber  surgeons,  engrayed  by  Baron. 
Many  of  his  prescriptions,  some  deyised  in 
consultation  with  Drs.  Chambers,  Qromer, 
and  Augustine,  are  preserved  in  Sloane  MS., 
Na  1047,  in  the  British  Museum,  lliere  are 
three  epigrams  on  him  (Nos.  48,  49, 100)  in 
Parkhurst's  collection. 

[Cal.  of  State  Papers  of  Hm.  Vm,  toIs.  iy_ 
Tii. ;  State  Fapen,  Hen.  Vm,  i.  290,  811,  S73, 
iz.  170,  zL  69;  Stiype's  Craiimer,  170;  EecL 
Mem.  I.  ii.  461,  i.  i.  261,  m.  i.  614 ;  Cheke,  166 ; 
Wood's Athen.  Ozon.  i.  244,  Fasti,  1 60;  Wright's 
Snppressioii  of  the  Monasteries,  49  (Camden  ««.); 
Madden's  Privy  PuiseEzpenses  of  Princess  Mary ; 
Blomefleld's  Norfolk;  Foze's  Acts  and  Mons.  (ed. 
1888),  v.  606,  vu.  464,  4«1,  778,  viiL  36-84; 
Coopws  AthensB  Cantab.  L  87,  686 ;  Goodall's 
Boyal  College  of  Physiciana;  Monk's  Coll.  of 
Phys. ;  Granger's  Biog.  Hist.  i.  76,  109;  Inq. 
p.  m.  87  Hen.  VIII,jpt.  L  Soe,  .60,  76 ;  Patent 
BoUs,  28-88  Hen.  Vm.]  0.  T.  M. 

BUXHITIiL^  Snt  ALAN  (1828-1881), 
constable  of  the  Tower,  was  the  son  of  Alan 
Bokeehull,  or  BuzhuU,  the  t«iant  in  capite 
of  a  messuage  now  known  as  Bunell.  in  the 
parish^  of  Salehuist,  Sussex,  and  ot  other 
lands  in  the  same  county,  and  who  alao  held 
the  manor  and  church  of  Bryanstone,  in  Boi^ 
setshire,  all  of  which  were,  upon  his  death  in 
1825,  inherited  by  his  son  Alan,  then  an  in- 
fant two  years  old.  In  1866  he  was  a  knight 
in  the  expedition  of  Edward  m  to  succour 
the  King  of  Nayarre :  and  some  yean  later, 
in  1868,  be  attended  the  king  to  welcome  the 
Iving  of  Cyprus  on  his  landing  at  Dover.  The 
year  following  he  was  sent  with  the  Lord 
Bnivheish  and  Sir  Richard  Pembrugge  to 
render  similar  honours  to  Kin^  J(^  <^ 
France,  when  by  reason  of  the  inability'  of 
his  subjects  to  ranaom  him  he  was  obliged  to 


return  to  captivity  in  England.  In  1369  Sic 
A)^Ti,  then  the  king's  chamberlain,  was  sent 
with  certain  nobles  to  swear  to  the  fulfil- 
ment ot  the  treaty  with  Scotland,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  held  a  command  under  John  of 
Gaunt  at  Toumehem.  In  1870  he  succeeded 
Sir  John  Chandos  as  captain  and  lieucmint 
of  the  king  in  the  territory  and  fortress  of 
St.  Sauveur  le  Vicomte,  near  Valognes,  in 
Normandy,  where,  as  Froissart  tells  us,  be 
bore  himself  as  a  right  valiant  knight,  'ai^eit 
homme  durement.'  So<n  afterwuda  he  took 
part,  with  Sir  Robert  EnoUes,  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  French  near  lie  Mans.  It  was 
during  his  stay  in  Normandy  that  Sir  Alan 
received  a  wnt  £rom  the  king  addressed  to 
his  'dear  and  faithful  Aleyn  de  Buxhull,' 
commanding  him  to  proceed  into  Uw  district 
of  Cotentin  to  redreas  the  outrages  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  the  king's  snigecti 
there  against  those  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
Upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  one 
of  the  founders  ot  the  order,  in  October  1373, 
BuxhuU  was  created  a  Imight  of  the  garter, 
being  the  fifty-third  person  promoted  to  that 
distincticm.  He  had  been  dected  in  1865-4 
successor  to  Sir  Richard  la  Vache,  KQ.,  in  the 
office  of  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London  for 
life,  and  was  also  made  custos  of  the  forest  and 
park  of  Clarendon  and  other  forests  in  Wilt- 
shire. Towards  the  dose  of  his  life  Six  Alan 
was  a  party  to  the  murder,  nnderpeculiarly 
atrocious  ciroamstances,ofRobert^ttley  Slid 
John  SchakeU,  two  esquires  who  had  escaped 
firom  the  Tower  and  taken  sanctuary  at  West- 
minster. To  effect  their  capture.  Sir  Ralph 
Ferrers  and  Buxhull  were  despatched  with 
fifty  men,  and,  meeting  with  some  resiatanws 
slew  their  unhappy  prisoners  within  the  veiy 

frecinctsof  the  abbey.  This  deed  happened  on 
1  Aug.  1878.  The  power  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
however,  effectually  screened  the  pmietraton 
from  ponishment.  Buxhull  did  not  long  sat- 
yive,  for  dying  on  2  Nov.  1881,  he  was  buried, 
according  to  Weever,  in  Jeeus'  chapel,  imder 
old  St.  Paul's,  near  the  shrine  of  St  Ereken- 
wald.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his  first 
wife,  whose  name  is  unknown,  he  left  two 
daughters:  Elisabeth,  the  wife  of  Roger 
Lynde,  and  Amicia,  the  widow  of  John  Bever- 
ley. He  took  to  his  second  wife  Maud,  the 
daughter  of  Adam  Francois,  citizen  of  Lon- 
don, and  relict  of  John  Aubrey,  who  subse- 
quently married  John  de  Montaoatey  after> 
wards  third  earl  of  Salisbury  and  K.G.  Sbe 
gave  birth  to  a  posthumous  son,  who  also  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Alan,  and  in  doe  tune 
the  honour  of  knighthood. 

[Beltc's  Memorials  of  the  Order  of  the  Oaitei; 
pp.  188-92,  and  anthorities  cited ;  Lower's  Wof 
thies  of  SnsscK,  pp.  147-9 ;  Wasvar's  AiMitst 
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fatmU  Ht/mamaaa,  p.  S80;  Hntehini^s  Donet- 
tat,  Sid  ad.  L  S49,  261 ;  Aidbmobm,  sx.  163 
1^  viMra  the  writer  saaerts,  bnt  witAont  ^Ting 
ajaibsmtj,  that  Buxhull  nataxeommtuueated 
fo  hii  ihara  in  the  mnidMr.]  G.  O. 

BUXTON,  BERTHA  H.  (1844-1881), 
omrelut,  was  bom  on  26  July  1844,  and 
wban  onlya  girl  oi  eleren  jean  amused  her- 
idf  hf  writing  stories  for  ner  schoolfellowB 
It  Qoeen's  CMlege,  Tofinell  Park,  London. 
Both  her  parents  were  Qenuans,  her  mother 
bang  Hsdame  Therese  Leopold,  well  known 
iaaiaacal  eiiclee,  and  with  them  she  trayelled 
ii  America,  Oermany,  and  Holland  during 
her  fmuteeBth  and  fifteenth  years.  At  six- 
teen ahe  was  married  to  Henrr  Buxton,  club 
Buager  and  author,  bnt  stul  pursaed  her 
literary  worit  as  an  amusMnent,  translating 
I  Oemsn  operetta  into  English,  and  writ- 
iw  a  modest  one-yolume  novel,  which  was 
mdiahed  at  her  husband's  expense,  under 
fla  title  of  'Percy's  Wife.'  fii  1875  she 
goddmly  found  herself  porerty-strickan,  and, 
beeoniag  entirely  dependent  on  her  own  ex- 
crtkna,  she  turned  to  writing  £)r  a  liying. 
Ib  1876  appeared  her  novel,  '  Jennie  of  the 
ftbee'a,  by^.  H.  B. ,'  dealing  with  theatrical 
life,  whiieh  she  had  studied  as  a  walking  lady 
«■  the  stage  at  Exeter.  The  book  was  a 
mmi.  She  wrote  a  serial  foe  the 'World' 
dgnng the fbUowingy ear, lainging out  during 
tk»  aame  period  'Won!  By  the  Author  of 
'Jennie  «  the  Prince's," '  and  a  story  for 
diiUtenentitled '  Bossbella,' published  under 
tht  name  of 'Auntie  Bee.'  From  this  period 
i»  wrote  under  her  own  name,  and  the  fol- 
Imring  Ohristmas  Ivought  out  another  child's 
bo»k,eiititled'  More  Dolls,'  illustrated  by  Mr. 
T.  D.  White,  and  dedicated  to  the  Princess 
e(  Wales.  Shortly  afterwards  Mrs.  Buxton 
net  with  an  accident  which  rendered  work 
iBfoeBblfl.  Somewhat  recovering,  she  pro- 
wed  'Fetterless  though  Bound  tcwether ' 
(1879);  'Great  OrenfeU  Gardens'  (1879); 
'Hell-On  and  Off  the  Stage  ; '  and  'From 
tke  Wings'  (1880).  The  last  two  novels 
intnpewedm'linsley's  Mi^aiine.'  Her 
clWbwdnwae  'Many  Loves'  (1880),  'Little 
IWjk  mnsery  romance '  (1881),  and '  Sceptre 
ttl  King'(1881).  In  colUboiation  with 
WQliam  Wulhem  Fenn  she  brought  out 
'Olinr  Gay,  a  Battling  Story  of  Field, 
^t,  and  fight,'  in  1880,  and  a  tale  called 
'ANoble  Name '  in  a  volume  published  by 
^  in  188S.  She  died  very  suddenly  from 
Mtt  disease,  at  Olaremont  Villa,  13  St. 
wiya  Terrace,  Kensington,  London,  on 

VSoAifa  KagHine,  zzviii.  499-500  (1881); 
•w  Okriabrooke  Magasine,  with  portrait,  Apnl 


BI7XTON,UHABLES(1828-1871),poU- 
tieian,  was  the  third  sonof  SirThomasFowell 
Buxton  [q.  v.],  and  was  bom  on  18  Nov.  1828. 
Educated  at  home  until  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  was  then  placed  under  the  charge,  8ucce»- 
sive^,of  theBev.T.Fisherjat  Luccombe,and 
the  Key.  H.  Alfoid  (afterwards  Aeaa  of  Oon- 
terbury)  at  Wymeswold.  In  1841  he  went 
to  Trini^  College,  Oambridge,  where  he  gra- 
duated B.  A.  in  1846  and  MIA.  in  1860.  On 
leaving  the  university  he  became  a  partner 
in  the  weU-known  brewery  of  Traman,  Han- 
bury,  Buxton,  &  Co.  His  father  dying  in 
1846,  Charles  Buxton  was  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  preparing  his  biography.  This  work 
speedily  passed  through  thirteen  editions, 
and  was  translated  into  Freucb  and  G^ermao. 

In  1862  Buxton  visited  Ireland.  He  pur- 
chased an  estate  in  county  Kerry,  and  made 
it  a  model  of  cultivation  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  In  1868  he  published  a  pamphlet  on 
national  education  m  Ireland,  in  which  he 
recommended  for  Ireland  '  the  system  which 
had  answered  so  admirably  in  England — 
that  of  encouraging  each  denomination  to 
educate  its  own  children  in  the  best  way 
possible.'  In  1864  Buxton  delivered  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  theory  of  the  construction 
of  Inids.  In  1865  he  published  in  the '  North 
British  Review '  an  article  on  the  sale  and 
use  of  strong  drink,  which  attracted  much 
attenticHt  as  coming  from  a  partner  of  a 
great  brewing  house. 

Buxton  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  Newport  in  1857 ;  for  Maidstone 
in  1869 ;  and  for  East  Surrey  in  1866,  for 
which  constituency  he  sat  until  his  death. 
Buxton  made  an  eloquent  appeal  in  favour  of 
referring  the  Trent  question  to  arbitration; 
he  frequently  advocated  the  principle  of  the 
protection  of  private  property  during  war, 
and  the  creneral  amendment  oi  international 
law  in  uie  interests  of  peace.    In  1860  he 

Sublished  a  work  entitled '  Slavery  and  Free- 
om  )B.  the  British  West  Indies,'  in  whidi 
he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  England  had 
secured  the  spread  of  civilisation  in  West 
Africa,  as  well  as  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  West  India  islands. 

Buxton  advocated  the  unpopular  policy  of 
clemency  after  the  suppression  of  the  Indian 
mutiny,  and  in  the  case  of  Governor  Eyre 
and  the  Jamaica  massacres.  He  declined 
to  concur  in  the  Jamaica  committee's  reso- 
lution to  prosecute  Gbvemor  Eyre  on  a  chaig« 
of  murder,  and  («  31  July  1866  brought  far- 
ward  in  the  House  of  Oommons  four  resolu- 
tions, the  first  declaring  that  the  punishments 
inflicted  had  been  excessive ;  that  grave  ex- 
cesses of  severity  on  the  part  of  any  civil,  mili- 
tary, or  naval  officers  ought  not  to  be  passed 
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ov«r  with  impunity;  that  oompenution  ought 
to  be  awaideid  to  those  who  had  eaSeroA  u»- 
jostly ;  and  that  all  ftirther  punishment  on  ao- 
ooont  of  the  distorhancee  oiu;ht  to  be  remitted. 
The  govenrment  accented  l£e  first  Teeolotion, 
and  the  othen  were  withdrawn  on  the  under- 
standing that  inqniriee  ahoold  be  made  with 
the  object,  ifpoeaiUe,  of  cocrying  out  the 
resolutions.  Biixt<m,  uoweTer,  felt  it  inoiua^ 
bent  upon  him  subsequently  to  call  tat  an 
effectual  censure  and  repudiation  at  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  'Eyn  and  his  subordinates. 

Buxton  was  an  adyocate  of  dniroh  reform, 
of  diseetaUishment,  and  of  security  at  tennie 
in  Ireland.  In  general  politics  an  independent 
liberal,  he  strongly  adyocated  the  system  of 
cumulatiye  yoti^ ;  took  a  deep  int«eet  in 
the  yolnnteer  moyement,  but  condemned  all 
wan  except  those  of  defence. 

Buxton  inherited  his  &ther's  intense  a&o- 
tion  for  animalB  and  his  passion  for  outdoor 
sports.  To  these  he  added  a  loye  for  archt- 
tecture.  He  was  the  architect  of  his  own 
beautifdl  seat  of  Fox  Warren,  in  Surrey,  and 
he  gained  a  prize  of  100/.  in  the  competitive 
designs  flor  the  gorenunent  offices  in  1866, 
being  placed  sizui  in  the  list  of  competitors. 
He  was  an  admirer  of  Gbthic  architecture 
for  modem  buildings,  and  he  designed  the 
fountain  near  Westtmnster  Abbey,  Itiuilt  by 
himself  in  1868,  aa  a  memorial  of  his  father's 
anti-alayety  labours.  In  1866  Buxton  pub- 
lished '  The  Ideas  of  the  Day  on  PaGoy,' 
and  a  pamphlet  in  1860  on  seu-goyemment 
for  London. 

On  9  A^rU  1807  Buxton  was  thrown  ftom 
his  horse  in  the  hunting-field,  and  su^red 
concussion  of  the  braia.  During  his  illness 
he  studied  the  BQbiect  of  amesthetice,  and 
offered  a  nrize  of  2,0001.  tot  the  diseoyery  (tf 
an  ansestnetio  agent  which  should  satisfy 
certain  conditions. 

Buxton's  health  bMnn  to  fiiil  rapidly  to- 
wards tiie  dose  of  1870.  He  died  while  he 
was  stayinf  at  Locheamhead,  on  lO.Ang. 
1871.  In  18S0  Buxton  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Holland,  hart.,  H.D., 
by  whom  he  had  a  &mily. 

[Buxton's  Smrey  of  the  System  of  National 
Ecncation  in  Ireland,  1 808;  Boxton'a  SUyery 
and  Freedom  in  the  British  West  Indies,  1860 ; 
Buxton's  Ideas  of  the  Day  on  Policy,  18M; 
Buxton's  Self-Goremment  for  London,  a  latter 
to  the  Bight  Hen.  H.  A.  Broee,  M  J*.  (Home 
SeoKtaiy),  1869;  Amnial  Begiatn,  1871 ;  Bux- 
ton's Notes  of  Thought,  preseded  by  a  biof^ 
phioal  sketch  by  the  Ber.  J.  liewttyn  DavMS, 
]LA,1878.]  O.B.8. 

BUXTON,  JEDIDIAH  (1707-1773),  an 
untaught  arithmetical  genius,  was  bom  at 
Elmton,I>erbyshue,  on  20  March  1707.    His 


nand&ther  was  yieai  of  Ehnton,  and  his 
mther  schoolmaster  of  the  same  pazjah.  Not- 
withstandii^  his  Cither's  profession,  Jedi- 
diah  never  learned  to  write,  and  oontintted 
throughout  his  life  to  be  employed  as  a 
&rm-£ibouier.  His  inability  to  aoqidie  the 
rudiments  of  education  seems  to  haye  been 
caused  by  his  absorbing  passion  for  mental 
oalcnlations,  which  occupied  his  mind  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  objects  of  attention, 
and  in  which  he  attainea  a  desree  of  skill 
that  made  him  the  wonder  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  was  first  brought  into  mora 
general  notice  by  a  letter  in  the  'Cientle> 
man's  Magasine^for  February  1761,  signed 
O.  Saxe  (probably  a  pseudoimn),  wUeh  was 
shortly  followed  by  two  further  commnnica- 
tions  Arom  a  Mr.  Holliday,  of  Hang^ton 
Park,  Nottingluanahire,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  writer  of  die  first  letter.  Among 
the  many  examples  of  Bmton's  aritfameticu 
feats  which  are  given  in  &ese  letters  may  be 
meBftioned  his  ealeulation  of  the  product  of 
a  fiutiiing  doubled  ISd  times.  The  result, 
ecEpressed  in  pounds,  extends  to  thirty-nine 
figures,  and  is  correct  so  &r  as  it  can  be 
rMdily  verified  by  the  use  of  logarithias. 
Buxton  afterwards  multiplied  this  eaormooa 
number  by  itsel£  It  appesm  that  he  had 
invented  aa  otioinal  nomenclature  for  large 
numbers,  a  'tribe'  beiiffi  the  oubo  of  a  mu- 
lion,  and  a  '  cramp '  (if  Mr.  Holliday's  state- 
ment can  be  trusted)  a  thousand  '  teibes  of 
tribes.'  In  the  spring  of  1764  he  wicked  to 
Londcm,  whoe  he  was  entertained  by  <  Syl- 
vanus  Urban'  at  St.  John's  Gate.  He  was 
introduced  to  the  Royal  Society,  before 
whcHn  he  gave  some  iOustiations  of  his  cal- 
culating powers.  He  was  also  taken  to  see 
Garriek  m  '  Ridtard  IK,'  but  paid  no  attea^ 
tion  to  tbe  petfoimance  exoe^  to  count  the 
words  spoken  by  the  actors.  Tnthe'CtartlO' 
man's  MagaxiBe '  for  June  1764  is  a  memoir 
of  Buxton,  acoompanied  by  a  portrait.  His 
age  is  tJiere  given  as  forty-nine,  which  does 
not  agree  wiui  the  date  or  his  hirtit  as  above 
stated  on  the  authority  of  Lyson^s  '  Magna 
Britannia.'  After  spending  somowedcs  in 
London  he  returned  contentedly  to  Us  native 
village,  wfaem  he  was  buried  on  5  March 
1773. 

[Gent.  Hag.  zxi.  61,  847,  xiiiL  697.  loir. 
251 ;  Lvacms's  Magna  Britannia,  v.  (Berbvihire), 
167.]  H.  B. 

BUXTON,  RIOHABD  (1786-1865).  bo- 
tanist, was  bom  at  Sedgley  Hall  ftnn. 
Pre8twich,onl6Jan.  1788.  BBsfi»thsr,Jotai 
Buxton,  was  a  fanner,  and  botA  pannts  wew 
ftrom  Derbyshire.  Richard  was  tihe  seeona 
son  of  a  family  of  seven,  but  his  fether,  rt- 
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dnced  to  giving  up  his  fiarm  within  tw«  yean 
ofhiasoin  birth,  came  toliTe  inHanehMter 
u  a  labomar.  As  a  child  his  education  was 
almost  entiiely  neglected,  but  his  dnef  amuse- 
mmt  was  puadng  wild  flowers  in  the  fields 
and  brid^^ards  near  Great  Aneoats.  At 
twelVB  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  bat-maker — 
Ast  is,  a  manaficturer  of  children's  small 
Itither  shoes.  When  sixteen  he  determined 
toteadihimB^to  read,and  did  so.  Among 
bis  books  he  munbeied  some  of  the  old  her- 
balists, but  found  their  indications  qmte  in- 
adequate to  find  out  plant-names.  He  then 
feU  m  with  JenMnson's  Floraj  alsoBobson's, 
lodthe  first  edition  of  Withenng.  For  8«ye- 
ral  years  he  plodded  on,  without  malriiig  any 
bot^cal  firiands ;  but  in  1826  he  encountered 
>  Undred  spirit  in  the  person  of  John  Horse- 
idd,  another  of  the  keeo  Lancashire  work- 
is^^nen  botaxdBtawho  introduced  Buxton  to 
tbdr  Bnetdnm.  He  afterwards  botatused  in 
Derbyshire,  North  Wales,  and  the  OraTen 
diitiKt  <k  Yorkshire.  When  his  '  Botanical 
Omib'  was  publiahed,  and  for  many  years 
tftermrds,  he  was  living  unmarried  with  a 
natv  in  Manchester,  where  he  died  on  2  Jan. 
186&  He  pablished  only  one  book,  entitled 
'Botinical  Ghiide  to  the  Flowering  Plants, 
feat.  Mosses,  and  Algee  found  .  .  .  within 
16  miles  of  Manchester/  Land.  1849  (2nd  ed. 
1859) ;  hot  he  is  frequentl;^  cited  by  I^.  Wood 
in  hii '  Elors  Mancnniensu'  as  the  authority 
for  many  localities  of  the  rarer  plants. 

[Antobiogiaphy  in  Chride,  tiii-x7 ;  Cash's 
WW  thne's  a  WHX,  94-1 07;  Seemann's  Joom. 
Bot.  ai.  (18«6),  71-2.]  B.  D.  J. 

BUXTON,  Sib  THOMAS  FOWELL 
(1786-184&),  philanthropist,  was  the  eldest 
•on  of  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  of  Earl's 
Qdn^  Essex,  by  a  daughter  of  Osgood  Han- 
biii7,ofHolfield  Orange,  in  the  same  county. 
Hit  motlMr,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  was  a  woman  of  great  intelligence 
and  energy.  He  was  bom  1  April  178^  and 
at  s  very  eariy  age  was  sent  to  a  school  at 
Kingston,  where  he  suffered  severely  from  ill- 
tnstaent.  Sit  health  gave  way,  and  he 
*as  removed  to  Greenwich,  and  placed  under 
Aecare  of  Dr.  Bnmey,  the  brother  of  Madame 
d'AiUay.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  took 
pest  delight  in  all  kinds  of  coimtry  sports. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left  school,  and  was 
ttnown  much  into  the  society  of  the  Gumeys, 
itEttlham  Hall,  Norwich.  In  October  1808 
be  vts  entered  at  'Rrinity  Oollege,  Dublin. 
He  passed  aQ  the  thirteen  exammations  at 
DuMiB^  (with  a  single  exception)  with  the 
iMst  distinguished  success,  and  received  the 
oniTeirrity  gold  medal,  which  is  given  only  to 
BeaiAo  have  obtained  in  succession  all  the 


previous  prizes.  Before  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  was  pressed  to  stand  as 
a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  was  extremely  gratified  by  the 
offer,  but  declined  it  in  consideration  of  his 
approaching  marriage  to  Hannah,  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Qnmey,  of  Earlham  Hall,  sister 
to  Mrs.  Fry,  and  of  the  business  career  for 
which  he  was  intended.  He  returned  to 
England,  and  his  marriage  took  place  on 
IS  Mi^  1807. 

Buztonjoined  the  well-known  firm  of 
Truman,  Hanburf,  &  Oo.,  brewers,  of  Spital- 
fields,  in  1808.  'fliough  his  business  engage- 
ments were  very  arduous,  he  found  time  to 
study  English  literature  and  political  eco- 
nomy. I^r  did  he  neglect  those  philan- 
thropic efforts  which  had  been  pressM  upon 
him  by  his  mother,  and  in  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  William  AIImi.  Between 
1808  and  1816  he  interested  himself  in  all 
the  charitable  undertakings  in  the  distressed 
district  of  Spitalfields,  especially  in  those 
connected  with  education,  the  Bible  Society, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  weaves.  He  took 
an  energetic  part  in  defending  tiie  Bible  So- 
ciety when  it  was  the  subject  of  a  violent 
controversy,  initiated  by  Dr.  Marsh,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Peterborough. 

In  1816  almost  the  whole  population  in 
Spitalfields  was  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
A  meeting  was  called  at  the  Mansion  House, 
and  Buxton  delivered  a  forcible  speech.  He 
narrated  the  results  of  his  personal  investi- 
gations ;  the  sum  of  4S,S69/.  was  raised  at 
this  one  meeting,  and  an  extensive  and  well- 
oiganised  system  of  relief  was  established. 
Buxton  Joined  the  committee  of  the  newly 
formed  Society  for  ihe  Keformation  of  Prison 
Disd^ine.  He  Ixad  previously  gone  through 
the  gaol  at  Newgate,  and  the  r^ults  of  this 
and  other  visitations  were  afterwards  col- 
lected and  published  in  a  volume,  entitled 
'  An  Ljcfuiry  whether  Crime  and  Misery  are 
produced  or  prevented  by  our  joesent  system 
of  Prison  Discipline '  (London,  1818).  In 
the  course  of  one  year  this  work  went  tluourii 
five  large  editions,  and  it  had  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society 
already  mentioned.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Sir  James  Mackintosh  spoke  highly  of 
the  book,  whicb  was  translated  into  French, 
distributed  over  the  continent,  and  reached 
India.  There  it  indirectly  led  to  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  acandalous  management  of 
the  Madras  sw^s. 

In  1818  Buxton  was  returned  to  parlisr 
ment  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  Weymouth, 
aitd  continued  to  represent  the  borough  until 
1887.  He  also  devoted  himself  at  this  time 
to  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  prison  dis- 
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cipline,  the  foundation  of  a  saTingB  btuik  in 
Spitalfieldfl,  the  establishment  of  a  salt  fish 
market  in  the  same  district,  an  investigation 
into  the  management  of  the  London  Hos- 
pital, and  the  formation  of  a  new  Bible  Asso- 
ciation. During  his  first  session  in  parliament 
he  paid  close  attention  to  the  operation  of 
the  criminal  laws.  He  seconded  the  motion 
made  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  for  a  com- 
mittee on  this  subject.  He  sat  on  two  select 
committees  appomted  to  inquire  into  the 
penal  code,  and  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  respective  committees  the  ga- 
venunant  brought  in  a  bill  for  consolidating 
and  amending  the  prison  laws  then  in  ex- 
istence. In  1820  Buxton  lost  his  eldest  son 
and  three  other  children.  A  few  months 
afterwards  he  removed  from  his  house  at 
Hampstead,  and  went  to  reude  at  Cromer 
Hall,  Norfolk.  In  1820  he  supported  Mackin- 
tosh's motion  for  abolishing  the  penalty  of 
death  for  forgery. 

In  May  1824  Wilberforce,  who  had  loiur  led 
the  anti-davery  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, formally  requested  Buxton  to  become 
his  successor.  Buxton  had  been  an  active 
member  of  the  AMcan  Institution.  In  1822 
he  had  began  his  anti-slavery  operations  with 
vigour,  bong  supported  hj  Zachary  Macao- 
lay,Dr.Lnshington,Lord  Suffield,  and  others. 
In  March  1823  Mr.  Wilberforce  issued  his 
'Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Slaves,'  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
was  formed.  On  16  May  following  Buxton 
— feeling,  after  mature  deliberation,  that  he 
could  not  decline  the  important  charge 
pressed  on  him  by  Wilberfotce — brought 
forward  a  resoluticm  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery. 
It  was  carried,  with  the  addition  of  some 
words  pr()]po6ed  by  Canning  in  reference  to 
the  planters'  interests.  The  government 
issued  a  circular  to  the  various  colonial  au- 
thorities, recommending  the  adoption  of  cer- 
tain reforms;  but  the  planters  mdignantlv 
rqected  them,  and  denounced  the  attack 
upon  their  rights. 

Buxton  lalMured  on,  fortifying  himself 
with  &ct8  concerning  dave  operations,  and 
piepaiing  documents  charged  with  irrefrag- 
able statistics.  Public  meetings  were  held 
throughout  the  country  in  denimciation  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  on  16  April  1831,  thegovenk- 
ment  having  declined  to  take  up  the  case, 
Buxton  brought  forward  his  reewntioB  for 
the  abolition  of  slaverv.  He  showed  that 
in  1807  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies  was  800,000,  while  in  18S0  it  was  only 
700,000.  In  other  words,  the  slave  popula- 
tion had  suffered  a  decrease  in  twen^-three 
years  of  100,000.    The  necessity  for  emanci- 


I  pation  was  conceded,  and  at  the  openir^  of  the 
session  of  1833  Lord  Althorp  announced  that 
the  government  would  intiraduce  a  measure. 
Eventually,  on  28  Aus.,  the  bill  for  the  total 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British 
dominions  received  the  royal  assent. 

In  spite  of  some  forebodings,  the  ««l«ni«i 
legislatures  duly  carried  the  Act  into  effect. 
On  emancipation  day,  1  Atig.  1884,  a  large 
number  of  niends  assembled  at  the  house  of 
Buxton,  and  presented  him  with  two  hand- 
some pieces  of  plate.  On  22  Match  1836 
Buxton  moved  for  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  working  of 
the  apprenticesUp  sjrstem.  He  spent  much 
time  and  labour  m  his  investigation  of  this 
question,  and  adduced  a  mass  of  statistical 
information, '  proving,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  negroes  had  behaved  extremdv  weU,  and, 
on  the  other,  that  they  had  been  harassed  by 
vexatious  by-laws  and  cruel  punishments.' 
The  committee  wasgraated,  andsubsequMitly 
the  undersecretary  for  the  colonies  iutio- 
duced  a  bill  for  enforcing  in.  Jamaica  mea- 
sures La  favour  of  the  negroes. 

In  June  1837  the  death  of  the  king  neoe«- 
sitated  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  aad 
Buxton  lost  his  seat  at  Weymouth.  He  had 
refused  beforehand  to  lend  money — '  a  Eeutle 
name  for  bribery  '—to  the  extent  of  1,000/. 
Proposals  were  made  from  twenty-<«ven 
boroughs  to  Buxton  to  stand  as  a  candidate, 
but  he  declined  them  alL 

He  now  sought  to  deliver  Africa  from  the 
slave  tradejand published  in  1839 '  The  Afri- 
can Slave  Trade  and  its  Bemedy.'  He  re- 
commended the  concentration  upon  the  coast 
of  Africa  of  a  more  e£Bcient  naval  force ;  the 
formation  of  treaties  with  the  native  chieft; 
the  purchase  by  the  British  government  of 
Fernando  Po,  as  a  kind  of  headquarters  and 
mart  of  commerce ;  the  despatch  of  an  ex- 
pedition up  the  Niger  for  the  purpose  cf 
setting  on  foot  preliminary  arrangsments ; 
and  the  formation  of  a  company  for  the  intro- 
duction of  agriculture  and  oommeioe  into 
Africa. 

The  Society  for  the  Extinction  of  the  SlaTe 
Trade  and  the  Civilisation  of  Africa  was  e»- 
tablished ;  and  the  government  resolvad.  to 
send  a  frigate  and  two  steamers  to  explore  the 
Niger,  and  if  possible  to  set  on  fiwt  com- 
merciid  relations  with  the  tribes  on  its  banks. 
Sir  Edward  Parry,  the  comptroller  of  steam 
machinery,  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  ves- 
sels. Meantime  Buxton's  healtn  had  given 
way,  and  he  was  ordered  complete  rest.  To- 
wuds  the  dose  of  1839  he  made  atourthrong^ 
Italy,  where  he  engaged  in  a  close  investiga- 
tion into  the  crimes  of  the  bandittL  He 
fully  exposed  the  deeds  of  a  notorious  band 
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heided  by  Qaaparoni.  He  aim)  conducted 
t  auBDte  examination  into  the  state  of  the 
Romaii  gaols. 

On  liisntum  to  England,  Buxton  eagerly 
tteeir  iiiiaseLf  into  his  previous  ]^ans.  A. 
baronetcy  was  conferred  upon  him  80  July 
IBM.  For  a  brief  period  all  went  well  with 
the  Nicer  expedition,  but  at  length  tiiere  re- 
mained no  doubt  of  its  fiulure ;  and  of  the 
thne  bandied  and  one  persons  who  composed 
de  axpedition,  for^-one  perished  from  the 
AMcan  fever.  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  was  almost 
pniatiated  by  this  fulure  of  his  plans,  and  his 
Wth  rapidly  gave  way. 

In  January  184S  the  African  Civilisation 
Society  was  dissolved.  At  its  closing  meet- 
ii|^  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  defended  himself  from 
the  olttrge  of  imprudence.  The  ill-fated  Niger 
ex^tioa  altimctely  proved  to  be  &r  from 
hntleaa.  Itgaveanew  impulse  to  the  African 
mind,  aad  inanced  the  emigration  from  Sierra 
Leooe,  which  opened  the  way  into  Yoruba 
MiDihomey,  and  placed  even  Central  Africa 
intiun  the  reach  or  British  influences.  The 
oomfflinication  established  between  the  river 
Niger  and  England  opened  up  an  important 
bade  in  ootton  and  other  articles. 

Sir  Fowell  Buxton  now  devoted  himself 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  estates.  He  esta- 
Uiihedmodel&nns  and  extensive  plantations 
•t  Ronton  and  Trimingfaam,  near  Cromer, 
•nd  executed  various  plans  of  land-improve- 
nent.  An  essay  upon  the  management  of 
tbeie  estates  gained  the  g^ld  medal  of  the 
Bonl  Agticnitural  Socie^  in  1845. 

ui  the  spring  of  1843  Sir  Fowell,  whose 
heilth  was  fiuling,  was  recommended  to  try 
the  Bath  waters.  He  died  19  Feb.  1 846,  and 
wig  buried  in  the  ruined  chancel  of  Over- 
ttnad  ehmeh,  near  his  family  seat  of  North- 
repps  Hall,  Norfolk.  His  benevolence,  his 
comnlete  devotion  to  whatever  was  practical, 
hit  homility,  his  affection  for  children,  aud 
Uf  Ion  of  animals  were  well  known.  He 
WM  eminently  a  religious  man.  Although 
ittached  to  the  church  of  England,  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton  never  allowed  sectarian  diiferences  to 
■terferewithhisfiriendsbips  and  labours.  The 
edocationof  thepoor  and  their  social  improve- 
■SDt  were  the  especial  objects  of  his  endea- 
TCen,  The  prince  consort  headed  a  move- 
ment for  a  public  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
%r  Powell  Buxton,  and  it  took  the  form  of  a 
>*»tae  by  ThruOTi,  which  is  erected  near  the 
■onmnent  to  Wuberforce,  in  the  north  tran- 
fcpt  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Lady  Buxton, 
W  whom  be  hod  three  sons  and  two  daughters, 
&d  20  March  1872. 

ptsmoirB  of  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  Bart.,  edited  by 
hi*  son,  Charles  Buxton,  M.P.,  1872  ;  Times, 
Febnaij   1845;   Annual   Bcgister,   1815;   the 

TOt.  lit. 


African  Slave  Trade,  1838 ;  An  Inqoiiy  whether 
Crime  and  Miseny  an  produced  or  prevented  by 
our  present  mttm  of  Prison  Diiicipline,  1818 ; 
Sead*8  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton  and  the  Niger  Expedi- 
tion, 1840 ;  The  Bemedy,  beins  a  Sequel  to  the 
African  Slave  Trade,  1840 ;  Biouey's  Sir  T.  F. 
Buxton,  a  Study  for  Young  Men,  184S.] 

G.  B.  3. 

BYAM,  HENRY,  D.D.  (1680-1669), 
royalist  divine,  was  bom  31  Aug.  1580,  at 
Luckham,  Somerset,  the  eldest  of  four  sons 
of  Lawrence  Byam,  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Luckham  19  June  1675,  and  married  26  May 
1578  to  Anne  or  Agnes,  daughter  of  Henry 
Ewens  or  Yewings  of  Capton  in  the  parish  of 
Stogumber.  Henry  matriculated  at  Fbceter 
College,  Oxford,  10Junel697,andwaselected 
student  of  Christ  Church  21  Dec.  1699.  He 
graduated  B.A.  30  June  1602,  M.A.  9  June 
1605,  B.D.  9  July  1612,  DJ).  81  Jan.  1648. 
Wooid  praises  hini  as  '  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  the  university,'  and  '  the  most 
acute  and  eminent  preacher  of  his  age.'  He 
succeeded  his  father  (whose  will  was  proved 
in  the  middle  of  July  1614)  in  the  rectory 
of  Lnckham  with  Selworthy.  On  17  March 
1632  he  was  made  prebendary  of  P^xeter.  His 
D.D.  was  given  him  by  command  of  the  king, 
just  after  he  had  escaped  from  the  custody  of 
Blake,  Byam's  family  being  the  first  to  tako 
up  arms  for  the  kins'  in  those  puts.  His 
living  was  sequestered  in  1666.  He  accom- 
panied Charles  II  to  Scilly  when  be  fled  from 
England,  and  was  chaplain  in  the  isle  of 
Jersey  until  the  garrison  surrendered.  Hence- 
forth he  lived  in  obscurity  till  the  restoration, 
when  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Wells,  in 
addition  to  his  prebend  at  Exeter,  He  died 
16  June  1669  at  Luckham,  and  was  buried 
29  June  in  the  chancel  of  his  church.  Byam's 
wife  and  daughter  were  drowned  in  attempt- 
ing to  escape  to  Wales  by  sea  during  the 
troubles.  He  had  five  sons,  four  of  whom 
were  captains  in  the  royalist  army.  He  pub- 
lished :  1.  '  A  Returne  from  Argier :  a  sermon 
preached  at  Minhead,  16  March  1627-8  at 
the  readmission  of  a  lapsed  Christian  to  our 
church,'  1628,  4to.  Posthumously  appeared 
2.  '  XIII  Sermons :  most  of  them  preached 
before  his  majesty  King  Charles  II  in  his 
exile,'  &c.,  1676,  8vo  (edited,  '  with  the  tes- 
timony given  of  him  at  his  funeral,'  by  Ham- 
net  Ward,  M.D.  j  two  of  the  sermons  are  in 
Latin,  being  a  visitation  sermon  nt  Exeter, 
and  a  sermon  for  his  B.D.  degree).  A  bust 
of  Byam  has  been  placed  in  the  Shire  Hall 
at  Taunton. 

Jouir,  second  son  of  Lawrence  Byam,  was 
bom  about  1683,  matriculated  at  Exeter 
College  12  Oct.  1699,  and  graduated  B.A. 
:iO  June   1603,   M.A.   25  May  1606.     He 
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married    a  daughter 

(d.  1609),  rector  of  Olot worthy ,  Somerset,  and 
succeeded  to  the  rectorj  on  Mascall's  death.  | 
In  May  1626  he  received  a  dispensation  to  | 
hold  also  the  vicarage  of  Dolverton,  Somerset. 
His  living  of  Olotworthy  was  sequestered, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  at  Wells  for  loyal 
correspondence.     He  died  in  1668,  and  is  ' 
said  to  have  left  a  maniucript  account  of  his  , 
suffering)). 

EswABS,  third  son  of  Lawrence  Byam, 
waa  horn  at  the  end  of  September  1686,  ma-  ' 
tricnlated  at  Exeter  College  81  Oct.  1600, 
chosen  demy  at  Magdalen  1601  (till  1610), 
graduated  B.A.  12  Dec.  1604,  M.A.  18  July 
1607,  took  priest's  orders  7  April  1612,  and 
was  presented  4  Aug.  1612  to  the  vicarage 
at  Dolverton,  Somerset,  which  he  resigned, 
May  1626  to  his  brother  John.    On  80  April 
162i7  he  was  collated  to  the  precentorship  of 
Clojme.  and  he  afterwards  became  vicar  of 
OaatleLyons.  Onl7Aprill689hereceivedthe ^ 
prebend  of  Glashmore  in  the  diocese  of  Lis- 
more.    He  died  at  Ejlwillin  6  June  1639, 
and  was  buried  at  Castle  Lyons.  He  married  | 
22  July  1618,  at  Walton,  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Anthony  Eaglesfield,  formerly  fellow 
of  Queen^s.  then  vicar  of  Chewton  Mendip,  | 
rector  of  W  alton-cum-Street,  and  prebenda^  : 
of  Wells.     His  widow,  Elizabeth  Byam, ' 
was  among  the  despoiled  and  impoverished 
motestants  of  1642.    His  eon  William  was  ' 
Ueutenant-general,  and  governor  of  Guiana 
and  Surinam.     Edward  Byam  wrote  '  Lines 
on  the  death  of  Q.  Elisabeth '  in  '  Acad.  Ox.  | 
Funebre  OfBcium  ia  mem.    Eliz.  Reginse,' 
Oxford,  1608. 

[Chronological  Memoir  of  the  three  clerical 
brother!,  Sk.  Byam,  by  Edward  S.  Byam,  Byde, 
n.  d.  (dedication  6  Aug.  1854),  2Dd  ed.  Tenby, 
1862 ;  Walker's  Sofiennss  of  the  Cler^,  ii.  29, 
207 ;  Wood's  Atheme  Oxon.  (Bliss),  iii,  836 ; 
Fastd,  i.  296,  &c. ;  Bloxam's  Beg^ster  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  the  Demies,  voL  ii.  1876,  p.  1  j 

BYEB,  NICHOLAS  (d.  1681),  painter, 
was  a  native  of  Drontheim  in  Norway.  He 
practised  portrait  and  historical  painting,  and 
on  coming  to  England  found  a  steady  patron 
in  Sir  William  Temple,  at  whose  seat  at 
Sheen,  in  Surrey,  he  uved  for  three  or  four 
years  (Waifolb,  Aneedotet  of  Paintinff,  ed. 
Womum,  ii.  479).  His  reputation  as  a  face- 
painter  must  have  been  considerable;  several 
persons  of  distinction,  including  some  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,  sat  to  him.  Dying 
at  Sheen  in  1681  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  penon  buried  at  St.  Clement  Danes  after 
the  rebtulding  of  the  church  (Rbssb^lvb, 
Dietionaty  of  ArtisU,  1878,  p.  66). 

[Aatborities  as  abore.]  O.  O. 


of  William   Mascall  j     BTERLET,KATHARmE(1797-1862), 
miscellaneous  writer.    [See  ThomsoR'.] 


BTEBLEY,  THOMAS  (d.  1826),  jour- 
nalist and  compiler  of  the '  Percy  Aneodotss,' 
wasthebrotherofSirJohnByerley.  Devoting 
himself  to  literary  pursuits,  he  became  editor 
of  the '  Literary  Chronicle '  and  assistant  editor 
of  the  '  Star '  newspaper.  He  was  also  editor 
of  '  The  Mirror  of  Literature,  Amusement, 
and  Instruction,'  from  1823  till  his  dMth,  on 
28  July  1826. 

Under  the  pseudonym  of  Stephen  CoDst 
Byerley  published'Belicsof  Literature,' Lon- 
don, 1823, 8vo,  a  ooUection  of  miscellaaiss. 
including  a  long  article,  reprinted  in  1876, 
on  the  art  of  judging  the  character  of  indi- 
viduals from  their  handwriting;  but  lax 
chief  claim  to  remembrance  rests  on  'The 
Percy  Anecdotes,'  20  vols.,  London,  1821-4, 
l'2mo.  These  volumes,  which  came  ont  in 
forty-four  monthly  parts,  were  professedly 
written  by  '  Sholto  and  Beuben  Percy,  bn- 
thers  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Mount 
Benger.'  Reuben  Percy  was  Thomas  Byerley, 
and  Sholto  Percy  was  Joseph  Clinton  Bobert- 
son,  who  died  in  1862.  The  name  of  the 
collection  was  taken  from  the  Farcy  coffee- 
bouse  in  fiathbone  Place,  where  Byerley  and 
Bobertson  were  accustomed  to  meet.  Byrsa 
insisted  that  'no  man  who  has  any  preten- 
sions to  figure  in  good  society  can  £ul  to 
make  himsdf  familiu:  with  the  "  Percy  Anec- 
dotes ;  " '  but  the  work  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  of  no  real  value.  The  '  Anecdotes' 
were  reprinted  in  2  vols,  in  the  'Chandos 
Library,'  with  four  pages  of  preface  by  John 
Timbs,  F.SA.  The  'Brothers  Percy'  also 
compiled  '  London,  or  Interesting  Memorials 
of  its  Bise,  Progress,  and  PrMent  State,' 
3  vols.,  London,  1823, 12mo. 

[Notes  and  Qneriea,  1st  ser.  vii.  214,  Sid  ler. 
ix.  168;  Oat  of  Printed  Books  in  Brit.  Ho*.; 
Frefaoe  to  reprint  of  Percy  Anecdotes;  Osnt 
Mag.  N.S.  xxxriii.  648.]  T.  0. 

BTERSorBTBES,  JAMES(  1783-1817), 
architect  and  archseologist,  died  at  his  seat 
Tonley,  in  the  parish  of  Tough,  Aberdeen- 
shire, on  3  Sept.  1817,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
vMur of  his  age  (800U  Mag.  NJ3. 1817,  L 196). 
During  a  residence  of  nearly  torbj  yean  at 
Borne,  from  1760  to  1790,  he  assiduoasly 
collected  antique  sculpture.  At  one  tizoe  he 
possessed  the  Portland  vase,  whidi  hepaited 
with  to  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Bishop 
Percy,  for  whom  Byers  procured  old  It*- 
lian  romances,  calls  him  'the  pope's  snti- 
quaiy  at  Bome '  (Nichols's  lUuttr.  qf  I*t. 
iii.  726,  Tii.  718-19).  Byers  also  gave  leo- 
tnree  for  many  years  on  we  favourite  olgeets 
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otiia  study,  and  Sir  James  Hall,  who  has 
occasion  in  his  '  Essay  on  Qothio  Arahitec- 
tme '  (181S)  freqaenuy  to  refer  to  his  aa- 
thotity,  beus  testimony  to  <  the  vaty  neat 
(access  with  which  he  contributed  to  form 
the  taste  of  his  young  countrymen.'  In  1767 
he  proposed  to  publish  by  subscription  '  The 
Etruscan  Antiquities  of  Cometo,  the  antient 
Tarqninii'  {Oent  Mag.  xlix.  288);  but  for 
some  not  very  satisfactory  reason  the  book 
never  appeared,  a  circumstance  which  gave 
rise  to  many  complaints  on  the  part  01  de- 
loded  subscribeiB  (ibid.  voL  Ixii.  pt.  i.  pp.  201, 
317,  ToL  Ixri.  pt.  L  p.  222).  Long  after  his 
death  forty-one  drawings  from  his  collection 
were  published  with  the  title  '  Hypogeeij  or 
Sqnilehral  Caverns  of  Tarquinia,  we  capital 
of  antient  Etruria;  edited  by  Frank  Howard,' 
folio,  London  (1842),  Byers  was  elected  an 
honorary  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
on  34  Feb.  1786,  and  was  also  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbuigh.  His 
pofile  is  given  at  p.  101  of  T.  windus's 
'Description  of  the  Portland  Vase,'  and  there 
is  a  portrait  of  him  by  Sir  H  Baebum. 

[Nov  Statistical  Aecaant  of  Scotland,  zii.  614 ; 
Thom'sBistory  of  Aberdeen,  U.  193-4.]  O.  Qt, 

BYFIELD,  ADONIRAM  (A  1660),  jpu- 
ritan  divine,  tne  third  son  of  Nicholas  By- 
field  [q.  v.],  was  probaUy  bom  before  1616. 
Ete  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
toy  profession  except  the  ministry,  though 
Ztehary  Ghrey  styles  him  '  a  broken  apothe- 
cary,' In  1842  he  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry 
Ckolmoiideley's  regiment.  On  6  Jidy  1643 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  two  scribes  to 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  the  other  being 
Henry  Roborough.  Their  amanuensis  or  as- 
dstant  was  John  Wallis,  afterwards  Savilian 
jrro&ssor  of  geometry.  The  scribes  were  not 
members  of  the  assembly  of  which  they  kept 
the  record,  nor  were  they  at  first  allowed, 
hks  the  members,  to  wear  their  hats,  (For  a 
minnte  account  of  the  way  in  which  Byfield 
discharged  the  public  part  of  his  duties  see 
BaiQie'B  '  Letters  and  Journals,'  iL  107  sq.) 
In  common  with  the  other  divines  the  scribes 
were  entitled  to  the  allowance  (irregularly 
paid)  of  four  shUlinga  a  day.  For  their  spe- 
cial trouble  the^  reoeived  the  copyright  of 
the  'Directory'  (ordered  to  be  puDlished 
18  March  1646),  which  they  sold  for  40(M. ; 
the  anticipated  circulation  must  have  been 
huge,  as  the  selling  price  was  threepence  per 
copy.  It  was  during  the  sitting  of  the  as- 
aenudy  that  Byfield  obtained  first  the  sine- 
core  rectory,  and  then  the  vicara^  of  Ful- 
hsm.    Isaac  Enight  snooeeded  him  in  the 


rectory  in  1646,  and  in  the  vicarage  in  1667. 
At  some  unknown  date  between  1649  and 
1664  Byfield  received  an  appointment  to  the 
rectory  of  CoUingboum  Duds,  Wiltshire, 
from  which  Christopher  Prior,  D.D.,  had  been 
removed.  Prior  died  in  1659,  when  Byfield 
was  probably  duly  instituted,  for  he  was  not 
disturbed  at  the  Restoration.  In  1664  he 
was  nominated  one  of  the  assistant  commis- 
sioners for  Wiltshire,  under  the  ordinance  of 
29  June  for  ejectin^^  '  scandalous,  ignorant, 
and  insufficient  mimsters  and  schoolma8t«r(,' 
and  was  the  most  active  among  them.  Walker 
gives  very  full  details  of  his  procedure  in  the 
case  against  Walter  Bushnell,  vicar  of  Box 
(ejected  in  1666).  Byfield's  assembly  prac- 
tice had  made  him  as  sharp  as  a  lawyer  in 
regard  to  all  the  catohee  and  technical  points 
of  an  examination.  We  hear  little  more 
about  him.  He  died  intestate  in  London,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  at  the 
end  of  1660  or  very  beginning  of  1661.  His 
wife,  Katharine,  survived  him,  and  adminis- 
tered to  his  effects  on  12  Feb.  1661.  Granger 
describes  a  portrait  of  Byfield  '  with  a  wind- 
mill on  his  head  and  the  devil  blowing  the 
sails.'  Butler  has  canonised  him  in  '  Hudi- 
bras'  (pt.  iii.  canto  ii.)  as  a  tjrpe  of  those 
zealots  for  presbytery  whose  headstrong  tac- 
tics opened  the  way  to  independency.  Walker 
has  immortalised  the  tobacco-pipe  which  By- 
field  flourished  in  his  satisfiaction  at  the  judg- 
ment on  BushnelL 

Byfield's  most  important  work  consists  of 
the  manuscript  minutes,  or  rather  rough 
notes,  of  the  debates  in  the  assembly,  which 
are  almost  entirely  in  his  very  difficult  hand- 
writing. Theyarepreserved  in  Dr.  Williams's 
library,  and  were  edited  by  Mitchell  and 
Struthers  in  1874.  Accordmg  to  Mitchell 
(  WistminiterAt»emhly,  pp.  409, 419),  Byfield 
had  published  a  catechism  some  years  before 
the  assembly  met.  In  1626  he  edited  his 
father's  '  Rule  of  Faith,'  a  work  on  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  To  Byfield  is  ascribed  <  A 
Brief  View  of  Mr.  Coleman  his  new  modeU 
of  Church  Government,'  1646,  4to.  He  also 
assisted  Chambers  in  his  'Apoloey  for  the 
Ministers  of  the  Connty  of  WUtsmre,  .  .  .' 
1664, 4ta 

[Walker's  Snfiferings  of  the  Clergy,  1714,  i. 
178  sq.,  ii  68 ;  Wood's  AtheojB  Oxon.  (Bliss), 
iiL  670,  &e. ;  Palmer's  Noncosf.  Memoriat  1802, 
ii.  447;  Brook's  Lives  of  the  Pnritans,  1813,  iii 
374 ;  antborities  cited  above.]  A.  Qt, 


BYFIELD,  JOHN  (/1. 1880),  wood  en- 
graver,  held  a  high  position  in  his  profes- 
sion, but  no  detaiu  of  his  life  are  recorded. 
He  and  his  sister  Mary  cut  the  illustrations 
for  an  edition  of  Holbein's  '  Icones  Yeteris 
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Teat'omenti,'  published  ia  1880,  aand  he  exe- 
cuted with  gTt^at  skill  and  fidelity,  in  oon- 
iunction  with  Bonnegr,  the  faosiiniles  of  Hol- 
bein's '  Dance  of  Death,'  published  by  Francis 
Douce  in  1883.  He  also  engraved  the  illus- 
trations for  an  edition  of  Gray's '  Elegy,'  pub- 
lished in  1886. 

[BedgraTe's  Dietionaiy  of  Artists  of  the  Eng- 
lish School,  8to,  1878.]  L.  F. 

BTFIELD,  NICHOLAS  (1679-1622), 
puritan  divine,  a  native  of  Warwickshire,  son 
by  his  fizst  We  of  Bichaid  Byfield,  who  be- 
eame  Ticar  of  Stratford-on-Avon  in  January 
1607.  Nicholas  was  entered  at  Exeter  Col- 
1^,  Oxford,  in  Lent  term  1696,  as  <  aged  17 
at  least,'  which  gives  1679  as  the  latest  date 
for  his  birth ;  and  this  answers  to  the  original 
inscription  on  his  portrait,  <An°  Dni  1620 
uEtatis  sues  40,'  thus  making  1679  the  earliest 
date.  The  second  inscription  (see  below) 
diows  that  he  was  bom  m  the  last  third  of 
the  year.  He  was  four  years  at  the  univer- 
sity, but  though  a  severe  student  did  not 
([laduate.  Taking  orders  he  intended  to  exer- 
cise his  ministry  in  Ireland ;  but  on  his  way 
thither  he  preached  at  Chester,  and  was 
prevailed  upon  to  remain  as  one  of  the  city 

freachars,  without  cure.  He  lectured  at  St. 
'eter's  church,  and  was  extremely  popular. 
John  Biuen  [q.  ▼.]  was  one  of  lus  nearers,  I 
and  a  kind  fiiend  to  him.  In  1611  he  got 
into  a  controversy  on  the  sabbath  question  in  : 
a  curious  way.  A  Chester  lad,  John  Brere-  1 
wood,  was  one  of  his  cateohists,  and  had  been  ' 
trained  by  Byfleldin  strict  Sabbatarian  habits. 
Consequently,  when  the  lad  went  to  London 
to  serve  as  an  apprentice,  he  refused  to  do  his 
master's  errands  on  Sundays,  such  as  fetching 
wine  and  feeding  a  horse,  and  obeyed  only 
under  compulsion.  The  lad  wrote  to  Byfield 
with  his  case  of  conscience,  and  was  told  to 
disobey.  Hisuncle,EdwardBrerewood[q.v.], 
first  professor  of  astronomy  in  Qresham  Col- 
lege,  noticed  the  lad's  depression,  and,  learn- 
ing its  cause,  gave  him  contrary  advice,  taking 
the  ground  that  the  fourth  commandment  was 
laid  only  upon  masters.  Brerewood  opened 
a  correspondence  with  Byfield  on  the  suDJect. 
The  discussion  was  not  published  till  ooth 
Brerewood  and  Byfield  had  been  long  dead. 
It  appeared  at  Oxford  as  '  A  Learned  'inreatise 
oftheSabaoth, . .  .'16S0,4to;  second  edition, 
1631, 4to.  Byfield's  part  in  it  is  curt  and  harsh; 
his  manner  roused  Brerewood,  who  chai|;es 
his  correspondent  with '  ignorant  phantasies' 
[see  Btfibls,  Richaxd].  On  31  March  1616 
Byfield  was  admitted  to  the  vicarage  of  Isle- 
worth,  in  succession  to  Thomas  Hawkes. 
It  appears  from  his  own  statement  in  a  dedi- 
cation (1616)  to  Edward,  earl  of  Bedford, 


whose  chaplain  he  was,  that  his  repntaticm 
had  Bufiered  fi»m' unjust  aspersions/  What 
he  means  by  saying  that  he  nad  been  cleared 
'  by  the  mouth  and  pen  of  the  Lord's  anointed, 
my  most  dread  soveraigne,'  is  not  evident. 
At  Isleworth  he  was  diligent  in  preaching 
twice  every  Sunday,  and  in  giving  expositor 
lectures  every  Wedneeday  and  Friday.  He 
kept  up  his  public  work  till  five  weeks  before 
his  death,  though  for  fifteen  years  he  had  beta 
tortured  with  the  stone.  He  died  on  Sunday, 
8  Sept.  1622.  His  portrait,  painted  on  a 
small  panel,  hangs  in  Dr.  Williams's  librsTy. 
The  face  is  lifelike  and  rather  ^oung  for  his 
years,  with  a  pleasing  expression.  Painted 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  panel  is  a  porten- 
tous figure  of  the  calcxilus  from  which  ne  suf- 
fered, accompanied  by  this  inscription:  'Mr. 
Nicholas  Byfield,  minister  some  times  in  the 
Citty  of  Chester,  but  last  of  Isleworth,  in  the 
coimty  of  Midellsex,  where  he  deceased  on 
the  Lord's  day  September  the  8,  anno  dommi 
1622,  affed  neer  43  years.  The  next  day  after 
his  deaui  he  was  opened  by  Mr.  Millins,  the 
chirurgion,  who  took  a  stone  out  of  his  blad- 
der of  this  forme,  being  of  a  solid  substance 
16  inches  compasse  the  length  way,  and  18 
inches  compass  in  thickneese,  which  wmghed 
36  ounces  auerdupois  weight.'  This  corre- 
sponds closely  with  the  account  given  in 
William  Gouge's  epistle  prefixed  to  Byfield's 
'  Commentary  upon  the  second  chuiter  of  tha 
First  Epistle  <tt  Saint  Peter,'  1623,  4to. 
Oouge,  who  was  present  at  the  autapey,make8 
the  measurements  of  the  calculus  16^  inches 
about  the  edges,  above  13  about  the  length, 
and  almost  13  about  the  breadth.  By  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  Byfield  had  at  least  eight 
children,  of  whom  the  third  was  Adoniism 
[q.  v.] 

Bvneld's  works  were  numerous,  and  most 
of  them  went  through  many  editions,  some 
as  late  as  1666.  His  ezpositOTy  works,  which 
are  Oalvinistic,  have  been  praised  in  modem 
times.  His  first  publication  was 'An  EsfST 
concerning  the  Aaauranoe  of  God's  Love  and 
of  Man's  Salvation,'  1614,  8vo.  This  wss 
followed  bv '  An  Exposition  upon  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  .  .  .  being  the  substance 
of  neare  seaven  yeeres  weeke^yes  sermons,' 
1616,  foL  Brook  gives  abridged  titles  of 
fourteen  works  (eight  being  posthumous), 
adding  '  several  sermons,'  but  these  sre  in- 
cluded in  one  or  other  of  the  coUectioDS 
previoudy  enumerated  in  the  list.  The  date 
of '  The  Beginning  of  the  Doctrine  of  CSiiist,' 
&c.,  is  not  1600.  as  given  by  &ook,  but  1619. 
12mo.  '  The  Manrow  of  the  Oraclw  of  Ood,' 
1690, 12mo  (the  hat  thing  pnblidied  by  Bjr- 
field  himself),  is  a  collection  of  six  treatisfv, 
which  includes  one  separately  enomeratedbjr 
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Brook, 'Ibe  Promises;  or  a  Treatise  showing 
how  a  fcoSlj  Christian  may  sappoit  his  heart/ 
ix.,  1618,  li^na  Brook  does  not  fully  spe- 
dfy  the  iaaaes  of  sepaiate  parts  of  BjHGMLd's 
ezporition  of  1  Petor,  nor  does  he  give  any 
inatcatian  of  the  later  editions  of  the  works. 

[Wood's  Athens  Ozon.  (Bliss),  ii.  823; 
Brook's  lives  of  the  Puritans,  1813,  ii.  297; 
Cox's  Liteistnre  of  the  Sabbath  Qaestion,  1866, 
I  159 ;  oathoritieB  cited  abor»;  extracts  from 
regjsteiB  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester,  and  Isleworth.] 

A.e. 

BYSIBLD,  RIOHAKD  (1608  P-1684), 
netted  aunister,  was  a  native  of  Worcester- 
uiire,  according  to  Wood ;  yet  as  he  is  said 
to  have  been  sixteen  Tears  of  age  in  1616 
(Wood)  and  'aertat.  m'  (Oalamt)  at  his 
death  m  December  1664,  he  was  probaUy 
bora  in  1G98 ;  and  since  his  father  became 
vicar  of  Staratford-00-Avon  in  January  1607, 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclnde  that,  like  his 
elder  Wf-teother  Nicholas  Bvfield  [q.  v.],  he 
was  a  WKTWickshira  man,  though  his  hasp- 
tism  is  not  to  he  found  in  the  Stratford'On- 
Avon  register.  He  was  a  son  of  Bichard 
Bjrfidd  oy  his  second  wife.  In  Michaelmas 
teim  1616  he  was  entered  either  as  servitor  or 
batler  at  Queen's  Oollege,  Oxford.  He  gradu- 
ated BA.  19  Oct.  1619,  M.A.  29  Oct.  1622. 
He  was  curate  or  lecturer  at  Islewoith,  pro- 
bsbly  during  his  brother's  incumbency  (i.e. 
Ufore  8  Sept.  1622),  and  had  some  ouier 
'petite  employments '  hefiwe being  preeMited 
(pior  to  1630)  by  Sir  John  Evdyn  to  the 
Rctoy  of  Long  Ditton,  Surrey.  He  sat  in 
the  Westminst^  Assembly,  but  was  not  one 
of  the  divines  nominated  in  the  original  oidi- 
aaaeeof  12  June  1643,  being  appointed,  pei>- 
Ikw  through  the  influence  of  his  nephew 
Ado&iram  [5i ''^•]i  *°  ^  ^^^  vacancy  caused  by 
tlie  death  <rfl>fmiel  Featley,  D.D.  (d.  17  April 
1646).  Dnring  the  protectorate  he  quar- 
idlsd  with  Sir  John  Evelyn,  his  patron,  umut 
the  lepamtion  of  the  church,  and  Oalamy  le- 
coontB  their  amicable  reconciliation  through 
the  intervention  of  Cromwell.  In  1664  he 
'nt  appointed  one  of  the  assistant  commis- 
tianers  for  Surrey,  under  the  ordinance  of 
39  June  for  the  ejection  of  scandalous,  &c. 
ministers  and  8cho<dmaster8.  He  held  his 
netory,  with  a  high  character  for  personal 
piet^  and  xeal  in  the  ministry,  until  the 
pesnng  of  the  Uniformity  Act.  At  his  ejec- 
tion he  was  the  oldest  minister  in  Surrey, 
M  probably  in  seniority  of  appointment,  for 
he  was  not  an  old  man.  Leaving  Long 
pitton,  he  retired  to  Mortlake,  where  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  preaching  twice  every  Sun- 
day in  his  own  family,  and  did  so  the  very 
Suiday  before  his  death.    He  died  suddenly 


in  December  1664,  and  was  buried  in  Mort- 
lake chnrch. 

Some  of  the  works  of  his  brother  Nicholas 
have  been  assigned  to  Bichard ;  he  edited  a 
few  of  them.  His  own  works  ate :  1.  '  The 
Light  of  f^h  and  Way'of  Holiness,'  1630, 
8vo.  2.  '  The  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath  Vin- 
dicated, in  Confutation  of  a  Treatise  of  the 
Sabbath  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Brerewood 
against  Mr.  Nichous  Byfield,'  1631,  4to  [see 
Bbbbewood,  Eswabb,  andBTKXLD,  Nioho- 
U»].  ^field  attacks  the  spelling  <8al>aoth' 
adopted  by  Brerewood.  3.  '  A  Brief  Answer 
to  a  late  Treatise  of  the  Sabbath  Day,'  1636  P 
(given^to  Byfield  by  Peter  Heylin,  in  '  The 
History  of  tile  Sabbalih,'  2nd  edit.  1636, 4to ; 
it  was  m  rmly  to  '  A  Treatise  of  the  Sabbath 
Day,'  &C.,  1636, 4to,'by  Francis  White,  bishop 
of  Ely,  who  rejoined  in '  An  Examination  and 
Oenfutati<Ri,'&c.l687,4to).  4.  'ThePowearof 
the  Christ  of  God,' &c  1641, 4to.  5.  'Zion's 
Answer  to  the  Nation's  Ambassadors,'  See. 
1646,  4to  (fast  sermon  before  the  House  of 
CcH&mons  on  25  June,  from  Is.  xiv.  82). 
6.  'Tem^  Defllen  defiled,'  1646,  4fco  (two 
sermons  at  Kingston-on-Thames  from  1  Cor. 
iii.  17 ;  nisBued  with  new  title-page  '  A  short 
Treatise  describing  tbe  tme  Ohurehof  Christ,' 
&c.,  1663,  4to,  direoted  against  sdtism,  ana- 
baptism  and  libertinism).  7.  'A  message 
sent  from  .  .  .  Scotland  to  .  .  .  the  Prince 
of  Wales,'  1648,  4to  (letter  from  Byfield). 
8.  '  l%e  Gospel's  Glory  without  prejudice  to 
the  Law,'  Sec.,  1660,  8vo  (an  en>08ition  of 
Rom.  viii.  3,  4).  9.  '  The  real  Way  to  good 
Works :  a  Treatise  of  Charity,'  12mo  (not 
seen;  mentioned  hy  Calamy ;  Palmer  makes 
two  works  of  it). 

[Wood's  Athense  Oxon.  (Bliss),  iii.  688,  4fC. ; 
Calamy's  Account,  1718,  684  ;  Palmer's  Nonconf. 
Memorial,  1808,  iii.  801  ;  Cox's  Literature  of  the 
Sabbath  Question,  186$,  i.  160,  &c. ;  HmatW  of 
the Seasionsof  the  Westminster  Assembly,  1874, 
pp.  90,  126 ;  infiirmation  from  Bsv.  &.  Arbnth- 
not,  Stiat£ird-an-Aron.]  A  d, 

BYLE8,  Sib  JCfflN  BARNARD  (1801- 
1884),  judge,  was  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Byles,  tii^OT-merchant,  of  Stowmarket  in 
SufibUc,  by  his  wife,  the  onfy  daughter  of 
WiUiam  Bamard,  of  Holts  in  Essex.  He 
was  bom  at  Stowmarket  in  1601.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and,  after 
reading  as  a  pupil  in  the  chambers  of  C3utty, 
the  great  pleader,  and  for  a  time  practising  as 
a  special  pleader  himself,  at  1  Gard«i  Court, 
Temple,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  November 
1831.  He  joined  the  Norfolk  circuit  and 
attended  sessions  in  that  county.  In  1840 
he  was  appointed  recorder  of  Buckingham, 
and  in  1843  was   raised  to  the  degree  of 
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eeijeant-at-law.  When  in  1846  tlie  court  of 
common  pleas  was  opened  to  all  the  memben 
of  the  bar,  Bvles  received  a  patent  of  fn- 
cedence  in  all  courts.  Bte  rapidly  acjnued 
a  ianre  and  leading  OTactice  both  on  his  own 
circuit,  which  he  led  for  man^  years  after 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  became  sobcitar-general, 
end  also  in  London. 

About  18ofi  Byles  resigned  his  recorder 
ship,  and  in  1867  be  was  appointed  queen's 
terjeant,  along  with  Seijeanta  Shee  and 
Wrangham.  This  was  the  last  appoint- 
ment of  queen's  Serjeants  (see  PiTLLiira, 
Order  of  tkt  Coif,  41,  182).  Though  he 
never  sat  in  parliament,  he  was  always  a 
strong  and  old-fashioned  conservative.  He 
was  once  a  candidate  for  Aylesbury,  but 
being  a  rigid  unitarian,  and  constant  attend- 
ant at  a  unitarian  chapel,  was  unacceptable 
to  the  church  party.  Nevertheless  he  was 
selected  by  Lord  Oranworth  in  January 
1868,  though  of  opposite  politics,  for  promo- 
tion to  the  bench,  and  wnen  Sir  Cresswell 
Creeswell  retired,  he  was  made  a  knight  and 
justice  of  the  common  pleas.  He  proved  a 
very  strong  judge,  courteous,  ^nialand  hn- 
moroos,  and  of  especial  learning  in  mercan- 
tile afiairs ;  he  was  one  of  the  judgres  who 
won  for  the  court  of  common  pleas  its  hip;h 
repnte  and  popularity  among  commercial 
litiganta.  Nevertheless,  both  as  an  advocate 
and  a  judge  his  mind  was  marked  by  a  defect 
singular  m  one  of  his  indubitable  ability. 
He  displayed  a  serious  want  of  readiness  m 
his  perception  of  the  facts  of  a  case.  What, 
however,  he  lacked  in  rapidity  of  mind,  he 
made  up  for  by  extreme  accuracy.  He  was 
an  expert  shorthand  writer.  In  January  1873 
failure  of  health  and  memory  and  inability 
any  longer  to  sustain  the  labour  of  going 
circuit  compelled  him  to  resign  his  judgeship. 
He  leeeivea  a  pension,  and  along  with  Baron 
Channell  became,  on  8  March,  a  member  of 
die  piiyy  ootmdl,  and  for  some  time,  when 
his  presence  was  required,  he  continued  to 
attend  the  sittings  of  the  judicial  committee. 
He  continued  to  reside  at  Hanfield  House, 
Uzbridg^,  where  and  in  London  he  was  a 
well-known  figure  on  his  old  white  horse, 
and  was  occupied  largely  with  literary  in- 
terests until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
8  Feb.  1884,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  In  the 
coarse  of  his  lifetime  he  published  a  oonmder- 
able  number  of  works.  Before  he  was  called 
he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  commer- 
cial law  in  the  hall  of  Lyon's  Inn,  and  the 
first  of  these,  delivered  3  Nov.  1829,  he  pub- 
lished at  the  request  and  risk  of  friends,  and 
without  alteration,  under  the  title  of  '  A 
Discourse  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Law 
of  England.'    About  the  same  time  he  pub- 


liahed  '  A  Practical  Compendium  of  the  Law 
of  Bills  of  Exchange,'  which  has  since  be- 
come the  standard  woilc  on  this  branch  of 
law,  and  has  reached  a  fourteenth  edition. 
The  sixth  edition  he  dedicated  to  Baion 
Parke,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  ninth  he 
was  assisted  by  his  son  Maurice.  Duringthe 
long  vacation  of  1846,  while  absent  mm 
London,  he  composed  a  pamphlet  called  '  Ob- 
servations on  the  Usury  Laws,  with  Bvmee- 
tions  for  Amendment  and  a  Draft  BiU^'  much 
he  published  in  the  October  following.  A 
keen  protectionist,  he  wrote  in  1849  a  work 
called  'Sophisms  of  Free  Trade,'  which  at 
once  ran  tlirough  eight  editions,  and  was 
reprinted  l^  hie  permission,  but  without  his 
name,  in  187(^  witJi  his  notes  brought  np  to 
date,  bythe  Manchester  Beeiproci^  Asaona- 
tion.  The  book  expressly  disclamiB  party 
motives  and  displays  considerable  and  wide 
reading.  In  1876,  after  his  retiremoit,  he 
published  '  Foundations  of  Religion  in  the 
Mind  and  Heart  of  Man.'  It  is  nan-oontio- 
versial  and  didactic,  and  was  written  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  at  considerable  intervals. 
He  was  twice  married,  first  in  1828  to  a 
daughter  of  JSi.  John  Foster,  of  Biggleswade, 
who  died  very  shortly  after  the  marriage; 
second  in  1836  to  a  ^ughter  of  Mr.  Jamei 
Webb,  of  Royston,  who  died  in  1872.  He 
had  several  ouldren  ;  the  eldest  son,  Walter 
Barnard,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1866,  the 
second,  Maurice  Barnard,  in  1866,  and  was 
for  some  years  a  revising  barrister. 

[Foss's  Lives  of  the  Judges ;  levy's  Athena 
Snffolcienses,  ir.  86  ;  Davy's  Suffolk  Collectioni ; 
Add.  MS.  19121,  pp.  3S1-3;  Men  of  the  Time, 
ed.  1879;  Law  Journal,  riiL  38;  Solieiton' 
Journal,  9  Feb.  1884;  Seijeant  Ballantine'a  Be- 
minueenoes,  p.  190.]  J.  A  H. 

BYLOT,  ROBERT  (Jt  1610-1616),  navi- 
gator, is  first  mentioned  as  a  seaman  of  the 
Discovery,  in  the  expedition  to  the  North- 
West  under  Hudson  m  1610-11.  His  being 
rated  as  master's  mate,  and  the  jealousy 
which  this  promotion  excited,  were  among 
the  causes  of  the  mutiny  of  the  ship's  com- 

Sny  and  the  death  of  the  captain  [see 
unsoir,  HjBintT].  No  blame  seems  to  luire 
been  attributed  to  Bylot;  and  in  1612-13 
he  was  again  employed  under  Button,  irbo 
completed  the  exploration  of  Hudson's  Bay 
I  [see  Bvnoir,  Sib  Thoicas].  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  in  1614  he  was  employed  with 
Gibbons,  and  in  1616  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Discovery,  with  Baffin  as 
his  mate.  The  accounts  of  the  voyages  in 
this  and  the  following  year  were  written  by 
Baflin,  who  was  unquestionably  the  more 
scientific  navigator,  and  whose  name  hu 
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rightly  been  associated  with  the  principal 
raralts  [tee  BAimr,  William].  Bylot'8 
oame  appean  in  the  list  of  the  comply  of 
(lie  mHrotiftnts-discoverera  of  the  North-West 
Ptamge {Calendar  ofStaU  Papert,  Colonial 
-East  Indies,  26  Juljr  1612).  The  spelling  of 
bis  name  is  uncertain.  It  appears  in  tha 
different  forms  of  Bjlott,  Bilot,  and  Byleth. 

[Bandall's  VoTsges  towards  the  North-West 
(Hskhiyt  Society),  p.  97.]  J.  K.  L. 

BYNQ,  ANDBEW,  D.D.  (1574-1662), 
Hebraist,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  and  edu- 
cated at  Feterhouse  in  that  university.  He 
was  elected  regi  us  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
1806,  and  died  at  Winterton  in  Norfolk  in 
March  1661-2.  Byng  was  one  of  the  trans- 
lators of  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible, 
AboBt  1606  the  chapter  of  York  resolved  to 
keep  a  leaidentiary's  place  for  him,  as  he  was 
thm  occupied  in  this  business.  He  was  sub- 
dean  of  York  for  forty-six  years,  from  1606 
Ol'    ■ 


[Cooper's  Annals  of  Cambridge,  iiL  448;  Brit. 
Maa  Ott. ;  Drake's  Eboiaeom,  spp.  p.  Ixzvii ;  { 
Kottsaod  Qneries,  3rd  ser.  iv.  228.]        J.  H.      | 

BTNQ,  G£ORG£,yiB0oinn:ToBBnreioN 

S 663-1783),  admiral,  eldest  son  of  John 
rag,  of  «  family  settled  for  many  centuries 
at  Wrothnm  in  Kent,  was  bom  on  27  Jan. 
1662-3.  In  1666  his  father,  having  got  into 
pecimiary  diflSoulties,  was  obliged  to  port 
with  the  Wrotham  estate,  and  went  over  to 
Ireland,  where  he  would  seem  to  have  en- 
gigsd  in  some  speculations  which  were  so 
lir  &om  fortiuiate  that  he  lost  what  money 
bid  remained  to  him,  and  in  1672  he  re- 
tamed  to  England,  %ing,  apparently,  from 
bis  creditors.  lu  1678,  oy  tne  interest  of  i 
Lord  Peterborough  with  the  Duke  of  York, . 
Qsoige  Byng  entered  th«  navy  as  a  king's  | 
letter-boy  on  board  the  Swallow.  On  28  Nov.  ' 
be  was  transferred  to  the  Reserve,  and  again  ' 
in  Jane  1679  to  the  Mary  Rose.  The  Maiy 
Boee  was  paid  off  in  June  1680,  and  in  the  fol- 
lomng  April  young  Byng  was  entered  as  a 
volunteer  on  board  the  Phoenix,  oomnumded 
b^  Captain  Blagg.  The  Ph(Buix  was  imme- 
diatelv  afterwutis  sent  to  Tangier,  where 
Byn^  maternal  uncle,  Colonel  Johnstone, 
*U  m  ffarrison  and  on  friendly  terms  with 
General  Kirk,  who,  imderstandug  that  the 
bOT  complained  of  his  captain's '  ul-temper,' 
o&ied  him  a  cadeUhip  in  the  grenadiers. 
This  he  gladly  accepted,  and  was  discharged 
bom  the  Phoenix  on  10  May  1681.  In  six 
aooths'  time  he  was  appointed  as  ensign, 
ud  early  in  1688  was  promoted  to  a  lieu- 
tenancy. As  this  was  held  to  be  a  grievance 
b^  his  seniors,  over  whose  head  he  liad  been  j 


promoted.  Kirk  appointed  him  as  lieutenant 
of  a  galley  which  attended  on  the  gaiiiaon, 
and  shortly  afterwards  to  the  actmg  com- 
mand of  the  Deptford  ketch.  From  this, 
however,  he  was  superseded  at  the  end  of 
the  year  by  order  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  who 
consented  at  Kirk's  request  to  give  him  a 
commission  as '  lieutenant  in  the  sea^aervioe,' 
and  appointed  him  (February  168S-4)  to  the 
Oxford.  On  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  in  E>ngland 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Oxford  were  turned 
over  to  the  Phoenix,  fitting  for  a  voyage  to 
the  East  Indies,  on  which  she'  finally  sailed 
from  Plymouth,  28  Nov.  1684.  Byng  had 
had  his  commission  in  the  army  confirmed  by 
the  king,  and  was  at  this  time  lieutenant  <tt 
Charles  Churchill's  company  of  grenadiers, 
from  which  he  received  leave  of  absence  to 
attend  to  his  duty  on  board  the  Phoenix. 

The  work  at  Bombay  consisted  chiefly 
in  suppressing  European  'interlopers'  and 
native  pirates.  These  last  were  rude  ene- 
mies and  fought  desperately  when  attacked. 
On  one  occasion  Byng  was  dangerously 
wounded.  The  service  against  the  'inter- 
lopers' required  tact,  energy,  and  moral, 
rather  than  physical,  courage,  and  Captain 
Tyrrell's  views  of  it  differed  much  from  those 
held  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,  the  repreeentative 
of  the  Company.  It  was  thus  that  during 
an  illness  of  Tyrrell's,  Byng,  being  for  the 
time  in  command,  had  an  opportunity,  by 
entering  more  fully  into  his  designs,  01  cul- 
tivating Child's  goodwill,  with,  as  it  would 
seem,  very  profitable  results.  Afterwards, 
on  their  retum  to  England,  24  July  1687, 
Sir  Josiah  offered  him  uie  command  of  one 
of  the  Company's  sliips,  which  Byng  declined 
'  as  being  bred  up  in  the  king's  service ; '  and 
when  the  Phoemx  was  paid  off  he  rejoined 
his  regiment,  then  quartered  at  Bristol. 

In  May  1688  Byng,  still  a  lieutenant,  was 
appointed  to  the  MoHaunt,  and  in  Septem- 
ber to  the  Defiance.  While  serving  in  this 
subordinate  employment,  he  was,  on  Kirk's 
suggestion  and  recommendation,  appointed  as 
an  agent  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  the 
special  work  of  winning  over  certain  captains 
in  the  fleet.  He  was  afterwards  deputed  by 
these  captains  to  convey  their  assurances  of 
goodwill  and  obedience  to  the  prince.  He 
found  William  at  Sherborne :  the  prince '  pro- 
mised that  he  would  take  particular  care  to 
remember  him,'  and  entrusted  him  with  a 
reply  to  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  and  a  more 
confidential  letter  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  fixed  his  wavering  mind 

SJrit.  Mus.  Addl.  MS.  81968,  ff.  15-21; 
alstxplb's  Memoirg,  appendix  to  pt.  L, 
314  et  leq.)  This  was  the  tuming-pomt  of 
Byng's  fortune ;  he  had  judiciously  chosen 
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the  wuming  ride,  and  on  22  Dec.  1688  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  Constant  Warwick, 
from  which  m  April  1689  he  was.  removed 
to  the  Beserye,  and  on  16  May  to  the  Doyer, 
in  which  he  geryed  during  the  summer  in 
the  main  fleet  under  the  Earl  of  Torrington, 
and  was  employed  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  in  independent  criusing.  On  20  May 
1690  he  was  appointed  to  the  Hope  of  70 
gana,  which  was  one  of  the  red  squadron  in 
the  unfortunate  action  off  Beachv  Head.  In 
September  he  was  moved  into  the  Duchess, 
which,  however,  was  paid  off  a  few  weeks 
afterwards.  His  career  afloat  being  now  well 
estaUished,  in  November  he  resigned  his 
oommimion  in  the  anny  to  his  brother  John, 
and  in  Januaiv  1690-1  was  appointed  to  the 
Koyal  Oak  of  70  guns,  in  which  he  continued 
till  the  autumn  ot  1692 ;  but,  having  been  at 
the  time  delayed  in  the  river  refitting,  he 
had  no  share  in  the  glories  of  Barflenr  and  i 
La  Hogue.  In  September  Sir  John  Ashby  | 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Albemarle,  to 
which  Byng  was  appointed  as  eecond-captain 
{Admiralty/  Minute,  12  Sept.),  and  which  he 
paid  off  in  the  following  November.  In  the 
spring  of  1693  he  was  offered  the  post  of  first- 
captain  to  the  joint  admirals,  but  refiised  it 
out  of  compliment  to  his  friend  Admiral  Rus- 
sell, then  in  disgrace  [see  Rubsbll,  Edwabs, 
Earl  of  OrfordJ;  but  accepted  a  similar  offer 
made  him  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  by 
Russell,  then  appointed  commander-m-chief 
in  the  Mediterranean.  He  continued  on  this 
station  for  the  next  two  years,  and  in  1696 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the*  registry  of  seamen,  which  office  he  held 
till  its  abolition  in  1699. 

In  1701,  when  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was 
appointed  lord  high,  admiral,  Byng  was  nomi- 
nated as  his  secretary  and  first-captain  if,  as 
he  intended,  he  took  the  commana  in  person. 
This  would  have  made  Byng  virtually  com- 
mander-in-chief;  for  Lord  Pembroke  was 
neither  sailor  nor  soldier,  and  had  no  experi- 
ence in  commandii^  men;  but  before  the 
nomination  took  e^ct  the  king  died,  and 
the  Ohnrchills,  who  came  into  jpoT^er,  visit«d, 
it  was  believed,  on  Byng,  the  old  grudge 
which  they  bore  to  Admiral  RnsselL  whose 
follower  and  partisan  Byng  was.  He  asked 
for  a  flag,  which  he  considered  due  to  him 
after  having  been  so  long  first-captain  to  the 
admiral  of  the  fleet ;  it  was  refused  him.  He 
applied  to  be  put  on  the  half-pay  of  his  rank ; 
this  also  was  refused  him ;  and  he  was  told 
plainly  that  he  must  either  go  to  sea  as  a 
private  captain  or  resign  his  commission. 
As  his  means  did  not  permit  him  to  quit  his 
profession,  he,  under  this  constraint,  accepted 
the  command  of  the  Nassau,  a  70-g\m  ship 


(29  June  1702),  and  in  the  course  of  July 
joined  the  fleet  under  Sir  Olowdisley  Shovell, 
which,  after  cruising  off  Brest  for  two  months, 
looking  out  for  the  French  under  Ohateau- 
Benand,  went  south  towards  Oape  Finisterre. 
On  10  Oct.  Bjrng,  having  been  separated  from 
the  fleet,  fell  in  with  Sn'  G^rge  Rooke,  but 
was  at  once  despatched  in  search  of  Sir 
Clowdisley,  with  orders  to  him  to  join  the 
admiral  at  once.  Eoiowing  that  the  attack 
on  Vigo  was  imminent,  Byng  tried  to  excuse 
himself  from  this  duty,  but  without  success ; 
and  though  he  made  all  haste  to  send  the 
orders  to  Shovell,  he  rejoined  the  fleet  only 
on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  after  the  attack 
had  been  successfully  made,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  oomptete  the  work  of  des&no- 
tion. 

On  1  March  1702-8  Byng  was  promoted 
to  be  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  and  was  sent 
out  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Raneht^  as 
second  in  command  under  Shovell.  while 
there  he  was  detached  with  a  small  squadron 
to  Algiers,  where  he  succeeded  in  renewini; 
the  treaty  for  the  {ovtection  of  English  com- 
merce ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  he 
returned  to  England,  arriving  in  the  Channel 
just  in  time  to  feel  some  of  the  strength  of 
the  great  storm,  though  not  in  its  full  fiur, 
and  happily  without  sustaining  any  serious 
damage.  In  1704,  still  in  the  Banelagh,  he 
commanded,  as  rear-admiral  of  the  red  squa- 
dron, in  tie  fleet  imder  Sir  George  Roofe  in 
the  Mediterranean;  he  had  the  immediate 
command  of  the  detachment  of  the  fleet 
actually  engaged  in  the  bombardment  and 
capture  of  G-ibraltar ;  and  from  his  position  in 
the  centre  of  the  line  of  battle,  had  a  veiy 
important  share  in  the  battle  of  Malaga.  On 
his  return  home  he  was  (22  Oct.)  knishted  by 
the  queen, '  as  a  testimony  of  her  high  appro- 
bation of  his  behaviour  in  the  lat«  action.' 
On  18  Jan.  1704-6  he  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral,  and  during  the  summer 
of  that  year  commanded  a  squadron  in  tiie 
Channel  for  the  protection  of  trade.  In 
March  1706-6  he  sailed  in  the  Royal  Anne 
for  Lisbon  and  the  Mediterranean,  where  he 
took  part  in  the  operations  on  the  Spanish 
coast  and  in  the  siege  of  Toulon,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Joka  Leake  and  Sir  C3ow- 
disley  Shovell,  which  last  he  accompanied 
on  his  homeward  voyage,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped being  lost  with  him  on  22  Oct.  1707. 

On  26  Jan.  1707-8  Sir  George  Byng  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue, 
and  appointed  to  command  the  squadron  in 
the  North  Sea  for  the  protection  of  the  coast 
of  England  or  Scotland,  then  threatened 
with  invasion  from  France  in  the  cause  of 
the  Pretender.    But  jealousy  and  dispntei 
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betireen  the  Frendi  officers  frittered  away 
omcfa  Tslusble  tine ;  and  'wfaen  just  ready 
to  «dl  the  titular  king  of  England  was  inca- 
jncitated  by  a  sharp  attack  ra  measles.  All 
theae  delays  were  in  Byng's  favour,  and 
when  the  expedition  put  to  sea  in  the  midst 
of  a  gale  of  wind  on  10  March  the  English 
fleet  was  collected  and  intercepted  it  ofF  the 
entrance  of  the  iiztji  on  IS  March,  captured 
one  ship,  the  Salisbuiy,  and  scattered  the 
net,  which  eventually  got  back  to  Dunkirk 
lome  three  weeks  afterwards  {Mimoiret  du 
Cmte  de  Ibrbm,  1729,  ii.  289  et  teq.)  In 
England  the  question  was  at  onoe  rused 
whether  Byng  nad  done  all  that  he  might. 
A  parliamentary  inquiry  was  demanded.  It 
Tu  said  that  ne  could  have  captured  the 
whok  French  fleet  as  easily  as  he  had  cap- 
tured the  one  ship,  by  some  that  his  ships 
«rere  foul,  and  by  others  the  fault  lay  with 
thelord  high  admiral.  Finally  the  discontent 
evlielded,  and  the  house  passed  a  vote  of 
thmb to  Prince  Gborge  for  nis  promptitude; 
Edinlraigh  presented  Byng  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city ;  and  the  queen  offered  to  appoint 
bim  as  one  of  the  prince's  coimcil,  wnich, 
lioweTer,he  declined.  In  October  he  carried 
die  Queen  of  Portugal  to  Lisbon,  and  during 
tk  following  year,  1709,  commanded  in  chiu 
in  the  Mediterranean.    In  November  he  was 

rinted  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of 
admiralty  under  his  old  chief  Russell, 
now  Earl  of  Orford.  Orford's  term  of  oflSce 
It  that  time  was  short,  but  Byiig  continued 
It  the  admiralty  till  early  in  1714,  and  re- 
turned to  it  in  the  following  October,  after 
the  accession  of  George  I.  In  1716  he  was 
ippointed  to  command  the  fleet  for  the  de- 
MC8  of  the  coast,  and  succeeded  so  well  in 
■toping  and  preventing  all  supplies  to  the 
•dhorents  of  the  Pretender,  that  the  collapse 
1^  die  insurrection  was  considered  to  be 
ntinly  due  to  his  efforts,  in  acknowledgment 
rfwfich  the  king  created  him  a  baronet, 
ind  gave  him  a  diamond  ring  of  considerable 
viae.  In  1717,  on  information  that  a  new 
nureniMit  in  support  of  the  exiled  Stuarts 
WW  meditated  by  Charles  XII  of  Sweden, 
Sir  Qeoige  Byng  was  sent  into  the  Baltic 
with  a  strong  squadron. 

On  14  March  1717-18  he  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  was,  in 
pnrsnance  of  the  objects  of  the  pending  Quad- 
ruple Alliance,  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  in 
eonunandof  a  fleet  to  prevent  a  Spanish  inva- 
lionofltaly  or  Sicily.  He  sailed  from  Spithead 
15  June  1718,  and  21  Julv  anchored  before 
"spies.  He  conferred  witn  the  viceroy,  and 
fsceived  more  exact  intelligence  of  the  move- 
iMnts  of  the  Spaniards,  at  that  time  besieg- 
io^  the  citadel  of  Messina  by  sea  and  land,  and 


sailed  from  Naples  on  the  26th,  and  on  the  29th 
arrived  off  the  entrance  of  the  Straits.  From 
this  position  he  wrote  to  the  Spanish  general, 
proposing  '  a  cessation  of  arms  in  Sicily  for 
two  months,  in  order  to  give  time  to  the 
several  courts  to  conclude  on  such  resolu- 
tions as  might  restore  a  lasting  peace,'  adding 
that  if  he  failed  in  this  desirable  work  '  he 
should  then  hope  to  merit  his  excellency's 
esteem  in  the  execution  of  the  other  part  of 
his  orders,  which  were  to  use  all  his  force  to 
prevent  &rther  attempts  to  disturb  the  do- 
minions his  master  stood  engaged  to  defend,' 
to  which  the  general  replied  Uiat  'he  could 
not  agree  to  any  suspension  of  arms,'  and 
'should  follow  his  oraers^  which  dimcted 
him  to  seize  on  Sicily  for  his  master  the  king 
of  Spain.'  Historically,  this  correspondence 
is  important,  for  it  was  afterwards  asserted 
'  that  i^e  English  fleet  surprised  that  of  Spain 
without  any  warning,  and  even  contrary  to 
deduations  in  whiut  Spain  confided  with 
security '  (Oobbett,  6). 

Early  on  the  morning  of  SO  July  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  entered  the  Straits ;  before  noon  their 
advanced  ships  had  made  out  the  Spaniards 
far  to  the  southward;  the  English  followed; 
the  chase  continued  through  the  night,  the 
Spaniards  retiring  in  long,  straggling  Une,  the 
Englisb  in  no  oraer,  but  according  to  ^eir 
rates  of  safliuo^.  About  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning  (31  July  1718),beingthen  some  three 
leagues  to  the  east  of  Cape  Fassaro,  the  leading 
English  ships  came  up  with  the  stemmost  of 
the  Spaniaras.  They  would  have  passed,  for 
Byngs  orders  were  to  push  on  to  the  van ;  but 
the  Spaniards  opening  fire,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  engage,  and  the  action  thus  took  the 
form  necessarily  most  disastrous  to  the  Sto- 
niards  ;  for,  as  successive  ships  eame  up,  the 
Spaniards  were  one  by  one  overpowered  by 
an  enormous  superiority  of  force,  and  almost 
the  whole  fleet  was  captured  without  a  possi- 
bility of  making  any  effective  resistance.  So 
little  doubt  was  there  of  the  result  from  l»- 
nnning  to  end,  that — in  the  words  of  Gor» 
bett,  uie  historian  of  the  campaign — 'the 
English  might  be  rather  said  to  have  made  a 
seirure  than  to  have  gotten  a  victory.'  The 
English  had  indeed  a  considerable  superiority 
of  numbers,  but  not  to  an  extent  commensu- 
rate with  the  decisive  nature  of  their  suc- 
cess ;  this  was  solely  due  to  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Spaniards,  which  rendered 
their  defeat  inevitable.  There  was  little 
room  for  any  display  of  genius  on  the  part 
of  Byng,  though  he  was  deservedly  com- 
mended for  the  advantage  he  had  taken  of 
the  enemy's  incapacity ;  and  to  the  worid  at 
large  the  issue  appealed,  as  broadly  stated, 
that  the  English  fleet  of  twenty- one  sail  had 
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utterly  destroyed  a  Spanish  fleet  of  eighteen 
ships  of  the  line  beside  a  number  of  smaller 
vessels.  The  king  wrote  his  congratulations 
to  the  admiral  with  his  own  huid ;  so  also 
did  the  emperor ;  and  the  Queen  of  Denmark, 
who  claimed  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
him,  sent  firiendly  messages  through  the 
master  of  her  household. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
the  purely  naval  work  of  the  expedition  was 
accomplished,  but  for  the  next  two  years 
Byng  continued  in  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan 
wattfs,  keeping  the  command  of  the  sea  and 
co-operating  with  the  Gterman  forces  so  far 
as  possible.  In  Aug^t  1720  the  Spaniards 
evacuated  Sicily  and  embarked  for  Barce- 
lona ;  and  Byng,  having  convoyed  the  Pied- 
montese  troops  to  Cagliari,  acted  as  the 
Bngliah  plenipotentiary  at  the  conferences 
helcl  there  for  settling  the  surrender  of  Sar- 
dinia to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  services,  presented  him  with 
his  picture  set  in  diamonds.  On  his  return 
home  immediately  after  he  was  appointed 
rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain  and  treasurer  of 
the  navy  ;  in  the  following  Jan.  was  sworn  a 
privy  councillor ;  and  on  9  Sept.  1721  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  titles  of  Baron 
Southill  and  Viscount  Torrington.  He  had 
been  M.P.  for  Plymouth  since  1705.  In  1724 
he  resigned  the  treasurership  of  the  navy  in 
favour  of  his  eldest  son ;  in  1725  he  was  in- 
stalled knight  of  the  Bath;  and  on  the 
accession  of  Qeoige  II  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  admir^ty,  2  Aug.  175*7.  He  held 
this  office  till  his  death  on  17  Jan.  1732-3. 
He  was  buried  at  Southill  in  Bedfordiihire. 

The  victory  which  Byng  won  off  Oape 
Passaro,  by  its  extraordinary  completeness, 
gave  him  a  perhaps  exaggerated  reputation 
as  a  naval  commander ;  out  independently 
of  this,  his  imiform  success  in  all  his  under- 
takings su£Sciently  bears  out  Corbett's  eulo- 
gium  of  him  as  a  man  who  devoted  his  whole 
time  and  application  to  any  service  entrusted 
to  him ;  who  '  left  nothing  to  fortune  that 
could  be  accomplished  by  foresight  and  ap- 

Cition.'  He  describes  him  also  as  a  man 
and  straightforward  in  his  dealings,  im- 
partial and  punctual  in  theperformance  of 
whatever  he  engaged  in.  Be  was  accused 
by  his  enemies  of  meanness,  greediness,  and 
avarice,  and  several  of  his  letters  show  that 
be  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  closely  after 
his  pecuniary  interests ;  but  to  one  brought 
up  as  he  had  bisen,  the  value  of  money  may  well 
have  been  unduly  magnified,  and  lessons  of 
parsimonv  must  have  been  inculcated  till  it 
became  almost  a  second  nature. 

He  married  on  5  March  1691  Margaret, 
daughter  of  James  Master  of  East  Langden 


I  in  Kent,  who  survived  him  by  many  ys*n> 
I  dying  at  the  age  of  eighl^-seven  in  1766.  He 
had  a  numerous  ^mily,  oonaisting  of  tHema 
sons  and  firar  daughters. 

His  portrait  by  Sir  Qod&ey  TCnallw  is  in 
the  Pamted  Hall  at  Greenwich,  to  which  it 
was  presented  by  Georae  TV.  There  is  also 
another  portrait  by  J.  Davidson,  a  bequest  (rf 
Mr.  Oorbett  in  1/61 ;  and  a  j^ctore  of  the 
action  off  Cape  Passaro,  by  Richard  Paton, 
presented  by  WiUiam  IV,  Imt  of  no  historical 
value. 

[Brit  Mas.  Addl.  H8.  S1958  (this  it  tlie 
mamucript  Ufe  of  Lord  TorriDgton  whieh  has 
been  quoted  or  referred  to  by  CoUint,  Daliympk, 
and  others  as  in  the  Hardwicke  Collection,  and 
being  undoubtedly  what  it  claims  to  be,  writtea 
firom  Byng's  own  jonmala  and  pspen,  is  of  the 
very  highest  authority,  though  of  eontse  its 
views  are  very  partial ;  it  ends  abruptly  in  170j) ; 
Chamock's  Biog.  Nav.  ii.  194;  CoUins's  Peerag* 
(1779),  ri.  100 ;  An  Aoconnt  of  the  Expedition 
of  the  British  Fleet  to  Sicily  in  the  yean  I7I8, 
1719,  and  1720,  under  the  oomnuuid  of  Sir 
George  Byng,  Bart.,  &e.  (pnblished  anonymonslj, 
dedication  signed  T.  CX  by  Thomas  Corbett, 
secretary  of  the  admiralty;  Letters  and  other 
docomenta  in  the  Public  Record  OfBoe,  mon 
'  especially  Home  Office  Beeards  (Admiralty),  Na 
j  48.]  J.  K  I. 

BTNQ,  JOHN  (1704-1767),  admiral,  was 
the  fourth  son  of  George  Byng,  viscount  Tor- 
rington [q.  v.]  He  entered  the  navy  in  March 
1718  on  bOEffd  the  Superb,  commanded  by 
his  maternal  ancle,  Streynsham  Master, 
served  in  her  for  eighteen  months  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  was  present  at  the  defeat 
of  the  Spaniards  off  Oape  Passaro,  in  whieh 
the  Superb  had  a  very  prominent  share  [see 
;  Arnold,  Thomas,  1679-1737].  After  servmg 
in  the  Orford,  the  Newcastle,  and  the  Nassau, 
he  was  moved  into  the  Torbay.  He  passed  his 
examination  on  31  Dec.  1722,  and  continued 
in  the  Torbay,  with  the  rating  of  able  seaman, 
till  26  Feb.,  when  he  was  removed,  with  the 
same  rating,  to  the  Dover,  and  on  20  June 
was  promoted  into  the  Solebay.  On  11  April 
1 724  ne  was  appointed  to  the  Superb  as  second 
lieutenant ;  and  when  that  ship  was  ordered 
to  the  West  Indies,  he  was  superseded  ttom 
her  at  his  own  reqnest  on  29  Mardt  172<>. 
On  23  April  he  was  appointed  to  the  Buiford 
as  fourth  lieutenant,  continued  in  her  on  the 
home  station  as  third  and  as  second  lieutenant, 
and  at  Cadiz,  on  26  May  1727,  was  discharged 
to  the  Torbay  for  a  passage  to  England.  On 
8  Aug.  1727  he  was  promoted  to  the  com- 
maniTof  the  Gibraltar  frigate  in  the  Medi- 
terranean; in  the  summer  of  1728  he  was 
moved  into  the  Princess  Louisa,  also  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and   continued  in  her  for 
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thne  j«m,  when  she  was  paid  off  at  Wool- 
wicL  He  was  immediately  appointed  to  the 
Ftlmonth,  and  commanded  her  in  the  Medi- 
Unanean  for  the  next  five  years.  The  details 
of  this  eerrice  present  no  interest :  nothing 
mold  be  more  uneTentful ;  but  it  is  note- 
worthj  on  that  very  accovmt.  The  son  of 
Lord  Torrins^n,  admiral  of  the  fleet  and 
fint  lord  of  the  admiralty,  could  pretty  well 
choose  his  own  employment,  and  ne  chose  to 
^nd  his  time  for  the  most  part  as  senior  or 
sols  officer  at  Port  Mahon.  This  may  have 
been  Toy  pleasant,  but  it  was  not  ezerdsing 
Imn  in  the  duties  of  his  rank,  or  training 
biffl  ta  high  command.  In  June  1738  he 
Wit  appointed  to  the  Augusta;  in  April 
1739 TBS  moved  into  the  Portland;  and  in 
the  following  October  was  transferred  to  the 
Sandwland,  m  which  he  joined  Vice-admiral 
Hidldod  off  Gadis.  Early  in  1743  he  was 
■ppointed  to  the  Sutherland,  and  went  in  her 
wt  1  sommer  cruise  to  Newfoundland,  com- 
ing home  again  in  the  autumn.  In  1748  he 
wu  mointed  to  the  St.  Qeorge,  and  com- 
ffludea  her  in  the  fleet  under  Sir  John  Norris 
ia  Febmuy  1748-4.  He  continued  in  her 
in  As  Bfnng  of  1744,  when  Sir  Charles 
Hatdy  hoistM  hit  flag  on  board  for  the 
Tojage  to  Lisbon.  On  8  Auff.  1746  he  was 
poiMted  to  be  a  rear-admiral,  and  was  im- 
mediately appointed  to  commemd  in  the 
North  Sm  under  Admiral  Yemon,  then  com- 
maiider-in-ohief  in  the  Downs,  and  after  his 
re^nation  under  Vice-admiral  Martin.  Dar- 
ing the  period  of  this  service  he  was,  in  1746, 
I  meniMr  of  the  courts-martial  on  Vice- 
admiral  Lestock  and  on  Admiral  Mathews. 
In  1747  he  went  out  to  the  Mediterranean  as 
Ncond  in  command ;  on  16  July  he  was  ad- 
vuced  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the 
Bias;  and  by  the  death  of  Vice-admiral 
Medley,  on  5  At^.,  became  commander-in- 
diief  m  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  con- 
tinued tin  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace. 
Whm  war  again  broke  out  in  1766,  Byng 
via  appointed  to  command  a  squadron  in  the 
(Aannel;  in  the  autumn  he  relieved  Sir 
Edward  Hawke  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and 
IB  the  following  March  was  promoted  to  be 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Mediterranean  with  a  small 
initdron  intended  for  the  defence  of  Minorca, 
vnich,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  every 

rin  those  parts,  was  then  threatened  by 
ch  armament  m>m  Toulon.  Thegovem- 
oent  was  veiy  slow  to  believe  this,  uid  was 
nthor  of  opinion  that  the  armament  was 
dettinedfor  North  America,  or  for  some  oper»- 
tion8inthewest,perhapsagainstIreland.  The 
squadron  sent  out  with  Byng  was  therefore 
hy  00  means  so  large  aa  it  might  easily  have 


been  made ;  and  the  admiral's  instructions 
laid  most  stress  on  the  probability  of  the 
enemy  passing  the  Straits.  They  were,  how- 
ever, perfectly  explicit  on  the  possibility  of  an 
attack  on  Minorca,  in  the  event  of  which  he 
was,  in  so  many  words,  ordered  '  to  use  all 
possible  means  in  his  power  fbr  its  relief.' 

At  Gibraltar  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  had  landed  on  Minorca,  had  over- 
run the  island,  and  was  laying  siege  to  Fort 
St.PhiUp.  This  was  exactly  the  conting|ency 
which  his  instructions  speciuly  and  positively 
provided  for.  But  the  governor  of  Gibraltar 
refused  to  part  with  the  troops  which  he  was 
ordered  to  send,  alleging  that  tlieycould  not 
be  spared  firem  the  garrison ;  and  Byng,  who 
from  the  first  had  shown  himself  very  ill 
satisfied  with  the  condition  and  force  of  hia 
squadron,  accepted  his  refusal  without  pro- 
test, and  sailed  from  Gibraltar  on  8  May. 
On  the  19th  he  was  off  Port  Mahon,  and 
sent  in  the  frigates  to  see  what  was  the 
position  of  affairs,  and  to  communicate  with 
the  actinff-govemor,  General  Blakeney.  But 
before  they  could  get  near  enough,  the 
French  squadron  came  in  sight,  and  Byng. 
afraid  that  the  frigates  might  be  cut  on, 
hastily  recalled  them.  The  wind,  however, 
fell  light,  and  the  two  fleets  did  not  get 
near  eiach  other  that  day,  nor  till  the  after- 
noon of  the  next,  20  May,  when,  the  enemy 
having  yielded  the  weather-gage,  about  two 
o'clock  Byng  made  the  signal  to  bear  down, 
and  some  twenty  minutes  after  the  signal  to 
engage.  In  point  of  numbers  the  two  fleets 
were  equal;  but  the  French  ships  were 
larger,  carried  heavier  guns  and  more  men. 
A  comparison  of  the  two  shows  that  the 
Tt^ngliah  flagship  Hamillies,  of  90  guns,  threw 
a  broadside  of^  842  lbs.,  while  the  f^rench 
flagship  Foudroyant,  of  80  guns,  threw  a 
broadside  of  IjOOOlbs.  The  difference  through- 
out was  in  favour  of  the  French,  but  by  no 
means  so  much  as  was  afterwards  said ;  and 
in  point  of  fact,  the  difference,  whatever  it 
was,  in  no  way  affected  the  result ;  for  the 
French  stood  entirely  on  the  defensive.  This 
was  their  great  advantage ;  for  while  the 
English  were  running  down  to  the  attack 
from  the  position  to  wmdward,  Byng  insisted 
on  stopping  to  dress  his  line,  which  was  thus 
unduly  exposed.  The  van,  under  Rear- 
admiral  West,  did,  indeed,  bear  down  as  or- 
dered, and  engage  at  very  close  quarters; 
but  the  rear,  under  the  commander-in-chief, 
backed  their  topsails,  got  thrown  into  dis- 
order, and  never  came  within  effective  gun- 
shot. The  ships  in  the  van,  thus  unsupported, 
sustained  great  loss,  and  the  whole  French 
line,  which  had  been  lying  by  with  their 
main  topsails  square,  filled,  and  jiasstng  slowly 
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the  diMbled  English  ships,  fired  their  broad- 
sides into  them,  then  wore  in  succession  and 
reformed  on  the  other  tack.  When  B^ng 
extricated  his  rear  from  the  concision  mto 
which  he  had  himseK  thrown  it,  he  found 
his  van  so  shattered  as  to  be  incapable  of 
forming  line  and  renewing  the  action.  The 
French,  on  their  side,  remained  as  before  on 
the  defensive,  and  as  th^were  not  attacked, 
there  was  no  faxthBt  fig&ting.  During  the 
night  the  fleets  separated ;  and  afi»r  wuting 
four  days  to  refit,  Bvng  summoned  a  council 
of  war,  the  resolutions  of  whidi  seemed  to 
him  to  warrant  his  leaving  Minorca  to  its 
fate,  and  he  aoooitiingly  returned  with  the 
fleet  to  Gibraltar.  When  the  news  of  the 
defeat  reached  Kngland  the  wrath  of  the 
ministry  and  the  fnry  of  the  populace  were 
excessive.  Hawke  was  at  once  sent  out  to 
supersede  Byng,  and  send  him  home  under 
arrest.  He  arrived  at  Spithead  on  26  July. 
He  was  forthwith  conveyed  to  Greenwich, 
and  kept  there,  in  a  room  in  the  hospital, 
under  close  and  ignominious  arrest.  He  was 
ordered  to  be  tri»l  by  court-martial,  and  the 
court  accordingly  met  at  Portsmouth  on 
28  Dec.  After  continuous  sitting  till  27  Jan. 
1767  this  court  pronounced  that  Admiral 
Bvng  had  not  done  his  utmost  to  relieve  St. 
Philip's  Oastle,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  re- 
lieve; had  not  done  his  utmost  to  take, 
seize,  and  destroy  the  enemy's  ships  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  engage,  or  to  assist  those 
of  his  majesty's  ghipe  wluch  it  was  his  duty 
to  assist.  For  this  neglect  of  duty  the  court 
sludged  him  to  &11  under  part  of  the  12th 
article  of  war,  and  according  to  the  stress  of 
that  article  sentenced  him  to  death.  To  this 
sentence  they  added  an  earnest  recommenda- 
tion to  mercy,  on  the  grounds  that  they  did 
not  believe  the  admiral's  misconduct  arose 
either  from  cowardice  or  disafiisction,  and  that 
they  had  passed  the  sentence  only  because  the 
law,  in  prescribing  death,  left  no  alternative 
to  the  court.  The  king  refused  to  entertain 
this  leeommendation,  and  the  sentence  was 
carried  out.  Byng  was  shot  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  Monargue,  in  Portsmouth  Har- 
bour, 14  March  1767.  He  was  M.P.  for 
Sochester  from  1761  till  death. 

The  strife  of  parties  was  at  the  time  ex- 
ceedingly bitter,  and  it  suited  the  opponents 
of  the  ministry,  past  and  present,  to  urge 
that  Byng  was  being  executed  as  a  cloak  to 
ministerial  n^lect.  They  thus  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  personal  friends  of  Byng, 
and  a  furious  outcry  was  raised,  not  so  mu(3i 
agunat  the  sentence  as  against  the  execution, 
which  was  roundly  denounced  as  '  a  judicial 
murder.'  And  this  phrase,  having  caught 
the  popular  fancy,  has  been  repeated  over 


and  over  again  with  parrot-like  accural. 
Another  statement,  leas  sweeping  but  wholly 
incorrect,  has  also  been  often  repeated,  and 
has  been  accepted  by  even  serious  historiaos: 
it  is  said  that  Admiral  Byng  was  shot  for 
'  an  error  in  judgment,'  a  fault  which,  as  Lord 
Macaulay  has  properly  diown,  may  be  a  very 
good  reason  for  not  employing  a  man  again, 
but  does  not  amount  to  a  crime.  It  is  right, 
therefore,  to  point  oat  that  neither  in  tlie 
charge  against  Admiral  Bvng,  nor  in  the 
article  of  war  under  which  he  was  ibnsd 
gullty,nor  in  the  sentence  pnwooncedon  him, 
18  there  a  single  wmd  about  'error  in  juds- 
ment.'  The  language  ofthe  article  is  perfectly 
clear  and  explicit,  limiting  its  scope  to  those 
persons  who  shall  commit  uie  offences  detailed 
<  throuj^  cowardice,  neghganee,  or  disaffec- 
taon.'  When,  therefore,  me  couit  found  Byng 
guilty  und^  this  article,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  ao(}uitted  him  of  oowar^ee  Sad  disaf- 
fection. It  did  really,  and  with  all  the  plain- 
ness of  which  the  English  lemguage  ib 
capable,  find  him  guilty  of  negligence— of 
negligMice  so  gross  as  to  be  in  tM  hig^iest 
degree  eriminu.  Tbia  being  the  deeisian  of 
the  court,  the  only  question  is,  Should  the 
sentence  have  been  carried  out  f  But  the  &ct 
is  that  the  court  did  not  and  could  not  give 
any  reason  for  its  lecommendaticm  except  tlie 
severity  of  the  law ;  and  to  this  point  the  most 
ration^  of  Byng's  friends  applied  themselvea 
Admiral  West,  urging  it  on  nis  cousin,  Lord 
Temple,  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  wrote : 
'  The  oourt  have  convicted  him,  not  for  cowar- 
dice nor  for  treachery,  but  for  mitamduet,  an 
offence  never  till  now  thou^^t  capital,  and 
now,  it  seems,  only  made  so  because  no  altei> 
native  of  punishment  was  found  in  that 
artidfi  they  bring  him  under.'  On  this  it 
may  be  remarked  that  West,  and  all  Byng's 
supporters,  insisting  on  the  novelty,  the  un- 
heard-of nature  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
severity  of  the  law  which  permitted  no  alter- 
native, or  the  absurdity  of  the  law  which  took 
all  discretionary  power  from  the  court,  lost 
sig^t  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  gross  abuse  of 
thisdisoretionary  power  inasooreof  instances 
during  the  last  war  which  had  forced  the  par- 
liament to  abolish  it ;  that  absolute  necessity 
had  led  to  the  passing  of  this  stringent  act 
only  eight  years  Defore,  and  that,  as  these  had 
been  years  of  peace,  it  was  still  in  effect  new. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  Byng  that  he  should 
be  the  first  to  feel  its  severity  and  its  strin- 
gency :  it  was  unfortunate  for  the  country 
that  it  should  have  been  goaded  to  an  act  so 
severe  and  stringent:  but  having  passed 
tliat  act,  to  have  shrunk  from  the  &8t  ooea^ 
sion  of  giving  it  effect  would  have  been  im* 
becile. 
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When  parliament  refiued  to  interfere,  and 
tbe  king  finally  rejected  tJie  recommendation 
to  mercy,  the  adaural  was  left  for  execution, 
tnd  in  fice  of  the  ineyitable  walked  to  his 
death  with  a  calm  and  noble  bearing.  His 
misconduct  might  be  due  to  a  want  of  reso- 
Intion,  to  an  unnerving  sense  of  responsibility, 
or  poambly,  even  probably,  to  a  fiseling  of 
diagost  at  the  goremment  which  had  sent 
him  out  with  a  command  so  limited  when  it 
mi^t  have  given  him  a  force  that  would 
hare  swept  the  Mediterranean.  But  this 
want  of  temper,  of  confidence,  of  resolution, 
thonj^  leading  to  criminal  misconduct,  was 
not  cowardice,  certainly  not  that  type  of 
eowordice  of  which  the  court  acquitted  him, 
that  cowardice  which  regards  death  or  per- 
sonal danger  as  the  meet  terrible  of  evils. 
Of  this,  in  his  last  moments.  Admiral  Byng 
■howed  himself  entirely  treo.  His  demea- 
Boiir  on  the  Monaique's  quarterdeck  has 
heen  the  theme  of  many  a  panegyrist ;  and 
thoogh  panegyric  on  Admiral  Byng  seems 
ttni^y  misplaced,  it  may  be  most  truly 
laidra  uim 

Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it. 

Admiral  Byng  was  never  married.    His 

remains  were  buried  in  the  ffimily  vault  at 
SoDtUU,  with  a  monumental  inscription  in 
vhich  even  the  usual  license  is  somewhat 
exceeded. 

[OfBeial  Socnmemts  in  the  Publie  Beoord 
OOsa;  Brit  Hos.  AddL  MS.  31969,  a  statement 
of  the  case  against  Byng.  prepared,  apparently, 
for  Lord  Chancellor  Hatdwioke ;  Minutes  of  the 
Coortrmartial  (published  by  order,  foL  1767). 
Th«  copy  of  this  in  the  British  Huseum  (6806, 
g  1  (2))  is  bound  up  with  many  other  papers 
of  gnat  interest,  including  a  series  of  plaos  of 
the  engagement,  a  picture  of  the  execution,  and 
I  portmit ;  Beatson's  Nav.  and  Mil.  Memoirs, 
nL  i. ;  Walpole's  Mem.  of  George  n,  vol.  ii. 
The  literature  on  the  subject  of  Byngls  execution 
a  most  voluminous.  The  list  under  Byng's  name 
oecnpea  four  pages  in  the  British  Museum  printed 
Oattilogae,  and  this  is  a  very  small  portion  of 
thevhole.  The  number  of  contemporary  pamph- 
l<ta  on  each  side  of  the  question,  for  the  most 
put  equally  senrrilons,  is  very  great;  but  they 
have  no  historical  value,  and  the  same  may  hie 
Bid  of  most  modem  eritidsms.  Sir  John  Bar- 
raw,  m  his  life  of  Anson,  discoases  the  subject 
•t  aome  length,  but  with  so  little  care  that  he 
hue*  a  grave  olijection  to  the  court-martial  on 
the  junior  zaok  of  the  president,  Vice-admiral 
Smith,  and  names  as  the  three  from  whom  the 
■election  ought  to  have  been  made  Admiral 
Stnart,  who  was  at  the  time  on  his  deathbed, 
and  died  on  80  Mareh  1767,  Admiral  Martin, 
vho  died  17  Sept.  1766,  tiro  months  before  the 
noTening  of  the  court,  and  the  Hon,  George 


OlintOD,  who  had  retired  from  active  serrioe  for 
more  than  sixteen  years.]  J.  K.  L. 

BYNG,  Sib  JOHN,  Eabl  of  Sibaffobi) 
(1772-1860),  general,  was  the  third  son  of 
Major  Gteorge  Byng  of  Wrotham  Park,  Mid- 
dlMez,  and  M  J*,  for  that  county,  a  grandson  of 
Admiral  Sir  Qeorge  Byng,  first  Viscount  Tor- 
I  rinstO(n[q.Tj,byAnne(>innolly,  daughter  of 
Lady  Anne  Went^orth,  who  was  eventually 
oo-lieiress  of  the  last  Earl  of  Strafford  of  the 
I  second  creation.  He  was  bom  in  1772,  and 
entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  the  33rd  regi- 
'  inent  on  30  Sept.  1798,  and  was  promoted 
lieutenant  on  1  Bee.  1793  and  oaptain  on 
24  Mav  1794.  With  the  33ard,  then  com- 
manded by  (Lionel  Wellesley,  he  served  in 
the  disastrous  campaigns  m  Flanders  of 
1798-6  and  throughout  uie  retreat  to  Bremen, 
and  was  wounded  at  the  skirmish  of  Gelder- 
malsen.  In  1797  he  was  appointed  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Vyse,  then  commanding  the 
southern  district  of  Ireland,  and  was  much 
engaj^  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of 
1798  m  Ireland,  when  he  was  again  wounded. 
In  1799  be  became  major  in  the  60th  regi- 
ment, and  in  1800  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
29th,  and  in  1804  he  exchanged  into  the 
Std  guards,  with  which  he  served  in  Hanover 
in  1806,  at  0<q)enhagen  in  1807,  and  in  the 
Walcheien  expedition  in  1809.  In  1810  he 
was  promoted  colonel,  and  in  1811  ordered  to 
join  the  army  under  Lord  Wellington  in 
FortugaL  On  7  July  1811  the  Duke  of  York 
wrote  to  Lord  Wellington  recommending 
him  warmly  (  Wellington  Supplanentary  Dat- 
patekei,  vii.  177),  and  shortly  after  dolonel 
Byng's  arrival  in  Portugal  in  September  1811 
he  was  posted  to  the  command  of  a  brigade 
in  the  second  division  under  General  UUl, 
and  retained  it  until  the  end  of  the  Peninsular 
war. 

He  was  with  Hill's  corps  in  Eetremadura 
and  Andalusia,  and  so  was  not  presrait  at  the 
battle  of  Salamanca.  In  1818  his  brigade 
was  hotly  engaged  at  Vittoria,  and  was  at- 
tacked by  Soult  at  the  pass  of  RoncesvaUes, 
when  that  marshal  tried  to  break  through 
Wellington's  lines,  and  though  Byng  had  to 
fall  ba^  on  Sorauien,  his  heroic  resistance 
enabled  Wellington  to  concentrate  enough 
troops  to  beat  the  FrencL  Hewas  engaged 
in  the  attack  on  the  entrenched  camp  on 
the  Nivelle.  where  he  was  wounded,  at  the 
passage  of  the  Niv^  at  Oambo,  before 
Bayonne.  For  his  conduct  at  this  battle  he 
was  afterwards  'penmitted  to  bear  as  an 
honourable  augmentation  to  his  arms  the 
ooloniB  of  theUst  regiment,  which  he  planted 
in  the  enony's  lines,  as  an  especial  mark  in 
appreciation  of  the  signal  intrepidity  and 
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heroic  valoor  displayed  by  him  in  the  action 
fought  at  Mougerre,  near  Bayonne,  on  18  Dec. 
1818.'  Major-general  Byng,  as  he  had  been 
promoted  on  4  June  1818,  continued  to  com- 
mand his  brigade  on  the  right  of  the  army 
throughout  the  advance  on  Toulouse,  and 
was  present  at  the  actions  at  Espellette  and 
G^ams,  at  the  battle  of  Orthes,  the  storming 
of  the  camp  of  Aire,  and  the  battle  of  Tou- 
louse, and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war  was 
made  K.C.B.  and  K.T.S.  Byng  commanded 
the  second  brigade  of  the  first  or  guards 
division  under  General  Cooke  at  Waterloo, 
and  after  the  battle  his  brigade  headed  the 
•dvanoe  into  France,  took  F6ronne,  occupied 
the  heights  of  Montmartre,  and  formed  part 
of  the  army  of  occupation. 

Byng  saw  no  more  service.  In  1819  he 
received  the  command  of  die  northern  dis- 
trict ;  he  was  colonel  of  the  York  Infantry 
Volunteers  1816-16,  of  the  10th  West  In- 
dian regiment  1816-10,  and  in  1822  of  the 
SndWest  India  regiment;  in  1825  he  was  pro- 
moted lieutenant-general,  and  in  1828  re- 
CMved  the  colonelcy  of  the  29th  resriment.  In 
1828  he  became  commandei^in-cnief  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland  and  was  sworn  a  privy  coun- 
cillor of  that  kingdom.  In  1882  he  was  made 
governor  of  Londondeiry  and  Culmore,  but 
he  resigned  his  Irish  command  in  1881  to 
enter  the  Honse  of  Commons  as  M.P.  for 
Poole.  As  one  of  the  very  few  distinguished 
generals  who  supported  the  Seform  Bill,  he 
was  looked  upon  with  especial  favour  by 
Lord  Melbourne,  and  was  created  by  him  in 
1686  Baron  Strafford  of  Harmondsworth, 
county  Middlesex.  His  elder  son  held  ofSoe 
imder  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  John  RusseU, 
and  his  services  were  recompensed  by  bis 
father,  the  old  general,  being  created  Earl  of 
Strafibrd  and  Viscount  Enfield  in  1847.  He 
had  been  made  a  O.C.B.  in  1828,  a  G.C.H, 
in  1881,  and  a  Knight  of  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria  and  of  St.  G^rge  of  Bussia  ufter 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  in  1841  he  was 
promoted  full  general.  In  1860  he  succeeded 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  as  colonel  of  the 
Coldstream  guards,  in  1866  he  was  made  a 
field-nurahal,  and  on  8  June  1860  he  died  at 
his  residence  in  London. 

[Wellington  Despatches ;  Boyal  Military  Ca- 
lendar; Times,  June  I860.]  H.  M.  S. 

BYNO,  THOMAS  (d.  1599),  master  of 
Clare  Hail,  Cambridge,  matriculated  as  a 
UMT  at  Petarhouse  in  May  1662 ;  proceeded 
BA.  in  1666,  was  admitted  fellow  of  his 
eoUege  7  Feb.  1667-8,  and  commenced  M.A. 
1669,  and  LL.D.  1670.  In  1664,  when  Eliza- 
beth visited  Cambridge,  Byng  made  a  Latin 
oration  in  her  presence  on  the  excellence  of 
a  monarchical  govemnient;  the  speech  is 


Minted  in  Nichols's  'Piogiessos'  (iiL  63). 
He  was  proctor  in  the  same  year,  and  on 
2  March  1664-6  became  public  orator.  He 
was  incorporated  M.A.  of  Oxford  on  6  Sept. 
1666,  while  Queen  Elizabeth  was  on  a  visit 
to  that  university.  Byng  became  prebendoiy 
of  Yorkl8  Jan.  1566-7;  masterof  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  1571 ;  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity 1572  and  1578;  a  member  of  the  college 
of  civilians  21  April  1672 ;  regius  professor 
of  the  civil  law  at  Cambri<%e  18  March 
1678-4 ;  a  special  commissioner  for  the  vi- 
sitation of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
18  July  1676;  visitor  of  Ely  Cathedral 
6  Sept.  1698,  and  dean  of  the  peculiars  of 
Canterbury  and  dean  of  arches  24  July  1695. 
On  27  July  1578,  with  other  dignitaries  of 
the  university,  he  visited  the  queen  at  Audley, 
and  for  a  second  time  read  a  Latin  oration 
in  her  presence.  He  died  in  December  1699, 
and  was  buried  28  Dec.  at  Hackney  Church, 
Middlesex.  By  his  wife,  Catherine  (1663- 
1627),  he  had  ten  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Besides  writing  the  orations  mentioned  above 
Bvng  edited  Canr's  translations  fiwm  Demo- 
sthenes (1671),  and  contributed  Latin  and 
Greek  verses  to  Wilson's  translation  of  De- 
mo8thenes(1670),  and  to  the  university  collec- 
tions issued  on  the  restoration  of  Bucer  and 
Ftwius  (1660),  and  on  the  death  of  Sir  Philip 
Si£i6y(1687).  Many  of  Byng's  official  letters 
and  publications  are  ^reserved  among  the 
university  archives  at  Cambridge. 

[Cooper's  AtbeiuB  Cantab,  ii.  279-80,  i61; 
Coote's  Civilians,  49 ;  Wood's  Fasti,  ed.  Bliss,  I 
1 73 ;  Le  Neve's  Fasti  Angl.  EecL]  &  L. 

BYNHAM,  SIMON.    [See  BuraAX.] 

BYNNEMAN,  HENRY  (d.  1588),  prin- 
ter, was  apprenticed  to  Richard  Harrison, 
printer,  on  24  June  1660.  His  master  died 
m  1662,  and  he  apparentiv  served  the  re- 
mainder of  his  apprenticeship  with  Reginald 
Wolfe.  He  became  a  livemnan  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company  30  June  1678.  He  seems 
to  have  opened  a  shop  in  Paternoster  Row  as 
early  as  1666.  He  uterwards  moved  to  the 
sign  of  the  Mermaid  in  Knightrider  Street, 
and  finallv  to  Thames  Street,  near  Baynaid's 
Castle.  Archbishop  Parker  encouraged  him  , 
in  many  ways,  allowed  him  to  open  a  shed 
at  the  north-west  door  of  St.  Paul's,  at  the 
sign  of  the  'Three  Wells,'  and  asked  Burgh- 
ley  to  allow  him  to  print '  a  few  usual  Latin 
books  for  the  use  of  grammarians,  as  Terence, 
Virgil,  Tulley's  offices,  &c.,  a  thing  not  done 
here  in  England  before  or  very  rarely  '(Stbtpb, 
Tarker,  i.  652).  In  1580  Bynneman  was 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  having  published  in  behalf  of  Art  hur  HaU, 
M.P.  for  Grantham,  a  libel  on  Sir  Robert  Bell, 
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the  late  speaker  of  the  houM,  and  on  other 
members.  The  book  waa  guj^ressed.  ^^n- 
neman  gave  his  testiinony  against  HalL  Hall 
alone  was  punished  (D'Ewss,  Journal*  tf 
Parliament*  tender  JElitaieth,  pp.  291-609). 
Bjsneman  died  in  156S. 

Bjimeman's  pablications  were  Teiy  nnme- 
fous  and  of  yaiied  character.  His  name  first 
igpean  in  print  on  the  titlenpage  of  Robert 
Onmkft  'Apologie  or  Defence,'  in  1566. 
Tbe '  M*""^'^1  of  Epictetus '  in  English  waa 
liis  aeoond  publication,  followed  by  the  second 
Tolume  of  Faynter's  'Palace  of  Pleasure'  in 
tkiameyear.  Bynneman  was  the  publisher 
of  George  Tarbemlle  s '  Booke  of  Faulconrie ' 
(1676)  and '  Noble  Arte  of  Venerie '  (1576) ; 
of  Qconw  Gascoigne'a '  Poem*'  (1575-6),  and 
ofGataiel  Harre/a  Latin  works  (1577-8J. 
He  printed  the  first  edition  of  Holinsheas 
'Cuoniclee'  in  1674,  and  had  licenses  for 
{DDting  sereral  Latin  and  Chreek  books.  In 
15BS  'the  first  foure  bookes  of  Virgil's 
"Suit,"  by  Bichard  Stanihurst,  bears  his 


lit  usual  deyice  is  a  mermaid  in  an  oral 
eartooch,  with  the  motto  '  Omnia  tempus 
lulwt;'  but  he  often  employed  in  his  earlier 
pnUiMtions  the  device  of  a  brazen  serpent, 
viiich  was  the  property  of  his  master,  fiegi- 
nald  Wolfe ;  in  his  later  books  he  often 
ued '  a  doe  passant  on  a  half  wreath,'  with 
the  motto  '  Cearra  cbarisaima  et  gratiasima 
hinnulus  prodL' 

[Amea's  Typographical  Antiquities  (ed.  Her- 
bert), ii.  965  et  seq.  i  Arber's  l^n  script  of  Sta- 
tauun^  Bagisters,  i.  passim ;  BuUen's  Oat.  of 
Sooki  in  l^t.  Mas.  before  1640;  Bigmore  and 
Woman's  Bibliography  of  Printing,  96.] 

S.  L. 

BYBD,  WnJJAM  (1640-1628),  mur 
■nl  composer,  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Thomas  Byrd,  a  gentleman 
in  the  Chapel  Boyal  under  Edw^  VI  and 
Muy.  This  statement  is  pure  conjecture; 
tlien  were  several  fEinulies  who  bore  the 
lame  name  at  this  period.  The  only  eri- 
lience  corrohcnratire  of  it  is  that  William 
Brid's  second  son  was  named  Thomas,  pos- 
nily  after  his  grandfather.  Similarly  it  has 
been  said  that  '  in  the  year  1654  be  was 
tesior  chorister  of  St.  Paul's,  and  conse- 
quently about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old ; 
and  hia  name  occurs  at  the  head  of  the  school 
in  a  petition  for  the  restoration  of  certain 
otits  and  benefactions  which  had  been  seized 
inder  the  Act  for  the  Suppression  of  Col- 
^t  and  Hospitals  in  the  preceding  reign ' 
(BaoAVLT,  &m»  Aecotmt  </  William  ^rd 
«id  hi*  Work*,  prefixed  to  the  r^rint  of 
Bjid's  Mass,  pubushed  by  the  Musical  An- 


tiquarian Society  in  1841);  bat  even  this 
detailed  statement  cannot  be  yerified,  as  the 
petition  is  not  to  be  fotmd  in  the  Public  Re- 
cords, and  the  proceedings  referring  to  the 
pensions  in  the  exchequer  (Qimsr's  Jiemsm- 
hraneer,  Memoranda  uiolls,  1  and  2  Phil,  and 
Mary,  282,  288,  262  b)  do  not  contain  the 
name  of  Willisju  Byrd,  though  two  other 
choristers  named  John  and  Simon  Byrd  are 
mentioned.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  was 
a  natiye  of  Lincobi  and  a  descendant  of  Henry 
Byrd  or  Birde,  mayor  of  Newcastle,  who  dieo 
at  Lincoln  18  July  1612.  and  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral.  All  that  is  known  for  certain 
of  Bjrrd's  early  life  is  that  he  was  'bred  up  to 
musick  under  Thomas  TaUis '  (Wood,  Bod- 
I  leian  MS.  19  D.  (4),  No.  106),  and  was  ap- 
'  pointed  organist  of  Lincoln  probably  as  early 
as  1568.  On  26  Jan.  1669  Robert  Parsons, 
gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  was  drowned 
■  at  Newark-upon-Trent,  and  on  22  Feb.  follow- 
ing Byrd  was  sworn  in  his  place.  The  entry 
in  the  Chapel  Royal  Cheque  Book  records  that 
he  was  from  Lincoln.  On  14  Sept.  1668  he  was 
married  at  St.  Margaret's-in-the-Oloae,  Lin- 
coln, to  Julian  (or,  as  her  name  otherwise  ap- 
pears, Ellen),  daughter  of  one  '  M.  Birley  of 
Lincolnshire '  (  Viittation  qfJEttex,  1684,  Harl. 
Soc.  Publications,  yol.  xiii.)  Itispoesiblethat 
immediately  on  his  appointment  at  the  Chapel 
Royal  Byrd  did  not  leave  Lincoln.  At  all 
events  he  must  have  kept  up  some  sort  of 
connection  with  the  place,  for  on  7  Dec.  1572 
the  Chapter  Records  chronicle  the  appoint- 
ment of  Thomas  Butler  as  master  of  the 
choristers  and  organist,  'on  y*  nomination 
and  commendation  of  Mr.  William  Byrd.' 
In  London  Byrd  seems  rapidly  to  have  made 
his  way,  sharing  with  Tallis  the  honorary 
poet  01  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  On 
22  Jan.  1575  Elizabeth  g^ranted  the  two  com- 
posers and  the  survivors  of  them  a  license  to 
print  and  sell  music,  English  or  foreign,  and 
to  rule, print,  and  sell  musio-paperfortwenty- 
one  years,  all  other  printers  being  forbidden 
to  infringe  this  patent  under  a  penalty  of 
forty  shfllings  (Abbbb,  Trantcnpt  of  the 
Stationer^  Segittert,  ii.  16).  This  monopoly 
has  generally  been  considered  to  have  been 
very  productive  to  the  patentees,  but  that  it 
was  not  so  r^^rded  by  contemporary  printers 
is  proved  by  a  passage  in  a  petition  relating 
to  these  vexatious  restrictions,  which  was 
I  written  in  1682 :  'Bird  and  Tallys,  her  maies- 
ties  seryauntes,  haue  musike  bokes  with  note, 
which  the  complainantes  confesse  they  wold 
'  not  print  nor  be  furnished  to  print  tho^h 
I  there  were  no  preuilege '  {ib.  p.  775).  The 
I  first  work  which  Byrd  published  (if  the  un- 
dated masses  are  excepted)  was  a  collection 
{ of  motets,  '  Cantiones,  qu»  ab  argnmente 
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BacnBvocantar,qi]i]iqueet8expartiuin.'  Part 
of  these  were  written  by  Byrd  and  part  by 
his  master,  Tallis.  The  bcxHc  was  dedicated 
to  Elizabeth  and  printed  by  Thomas  Vau- 
tiollier ;  it  appeared  in  1676.  Prefixed  are 
eulogistic  verses  by  Richard  Mulcaster  and 
Fercunando  Bichardson,  and  at  the  end  is  an 
epitome  of  the  patent  gpnnted  to  the  authors. 
In  1678  Byrd  was  living  at  Harlin^fton  in 
Middlesex,  where  he  had  a  house  until  1688, 
and  possibly  for  longer.  Like  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  although  out- 
wardly he  had  conformed  to  the  state  reli- 
gion, yet  he  remained  throug^hout  his  life  a 
catholic  at  heart.  The  first  evidence  we  have 
of  this  is  a  quotation  given  by  Dr.  Rimbault 
(Gbove,  Dtct.  o/Mutie,  L  287  b)  from  a  list 
of  places  frequented  by  recusants  near  Lonr 
don,  in  which  his  name  occurs  as  living  at 
Harlington  in  1681,  and  '  in  another  entry 
he  is  set  down  as  a  friend  and  abettor  of 
those  beyond  the  sea,  and  is  said  to  be  re- 
siding with  Mr.  Lister,  over  against  St.  Dun- 
Btan's,  or  at  the  Lord  Padgette's  house  at 
Diaighton.'  It  was  probabhr  on  account  of 
his  leligian  that  he  lived  all  his  life  some 
way  out  of  London,  where  he  would  be  less 
likely  to  attract  attention.  About  1679  Byrd 
set  a  thiefr^art  song, '  Pieces  Deo  fhndamus,' 
in  Thomas  Legge's  Jjttin  play '  Richardus  III ' 
(Earl.  MS.  m.S,).  In  1686  Tallis  died, 
and  nndei  the  terms  of  the  patent  the  mo- 
nopoly of  printing  music  became  Byrd's  sole 
property.  Aoooraingly,  during  the  neixt  few 
vears  he  seems  to  have  been  unusually  active 
in  composition.  His  first  important  work 
was  entitled  '  Psabnes,  Sonets,  and  Songs  of 
Sadnes  and  Pietie,  made  into  Musioke  of  fiue 
parts :  whereof  some  of  them  going  abroade 
among  diners,  in  vntme  coppies,  are  heere 
truely  corrected,  and  th'  other  being  Songs 
very  raze  and  newly  composed,  are  heeore 

Sublished,  for  the  recreation  of  all  such  as 
elight  in  Musicke.'  This  work  (consisting 
of  five  part-books)  was  published  by  Thomas 
Easte,  'the  assigns  of  W.  B^'  in  1688. 
Bimbault  (Bibhatheea  MadngaHcma,  p.  1) 
mentions  another  edition  without  date ;  pro- 
bably this  is  the  one  referred  to  in  an  entry 
in  the  Stationers'  Company's  BegistecB  (Ab- 
bes, Traaicr^t,  ii.  477)  as  being  already  in 
print  on  6  Nov.  1687.  The  work  is  dedicated 
to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton ;  at  the  back  of 
the  title  are  eight  quaint '  Beasons  briefely 
set  downe  by  th'  auctor  to  peiBwade  eueiy 
one  to  leame  to  sing.'  In  the  same  year 
(1688)  Byrd  contributed  two  madrigals  to  a 
collection  made  by  one  N.  Yonge,  entitled. 
'  Muaica  Transalpina.  Madrigals  traoalated 
out  of  fouie,  fiue,  and  sixe  parts,  chosen  out 
of  diuen  excellent  Authors,  with  the  flnt 


and  second  part  of  La  VergiiuUa,  made  by 
Maister  Byrd,  vp<m  two  Stanz's  of  Arioitt, 
and  brought  to  speake  English  witb  the  rest.' 
By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  llie  com- 
poser of  the  first  English  madrigal  In  the 
following  year  Byrd  published  two  important 
works.  The  first  was  entitled  'Scmgs  of 
sundrie  natures,  some  of  grauitie,  and  othen 
of  mirth,  fit  for  all  companies  and  voycee.' 
This  consists  of  six  part-boolo,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Henry  Cary,  lord  Hunsdon.  It 
was  published  by  Thomas  Easte,  and  a  second 
edition  appeared  in  1610,  published  by  Easte's 
widow,  Lucretia,  'the  assigne  of  William 
Barley.'  The  second  work  was  the  <  Liber 
Primus  Sacramm  Cantionmn  qvioque  vo- 
cum,'  which  was  published  by  Easte  on  z6  Oct, 
imd  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Worcester.  An 
edition  in  score  of  tJiis  was  published  by  the 
Musical  Antiquarian  Society  in  1843.  In 
1590  Byrd  contributed  two  settings  of 'Thii 
sweet  and  merry  month  of  May '  to  Thomas 
Watsoif  8  '  First  Sett  of  Italian  Madrigalb 
Englished,'  and  in  1691  (4  Nov.)  he  pub- 
lished the  '  Liber  Secimdus  Sacrarum  Can- 
tionum,'  dedicated  to  Lord  Lumley.  These 
printed  books  do  not  by  any  means  retmsent 
aU  that  Byrd  produced  at  this  period  of  his 
career.  As  a  composer  of  music  for  the  vir- 
ginals— the  Englisn  equivalent  for  the  spmet 
— he  was  inde&tigable,  and  fortunately  many 
collections  d  these  characteristic  pieces  ate 
still  in  existence,  though  but  few  of  them 
have  been  printed.  The  most  important  are 
the  manuscript  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge,  wrongly  known  as '  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Virginal  Book,'  which  contains  an  im- 
mense number  of  Byrd's  compositions,  and 
the  beautiful  manuscript  'Ladye  Nerell's 
Booke,'  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
gavenny, which  consists  entirely  of  Byrd's 
virginal  lessons,  and  was  copied  by  JohB 
Baldwin,  a  ainging-man  of  WindsOT.  who 
finished  the  volume  on  11  Sept.  1691  (OxovB, 
Diet,  of  Mutie,  iii.  806  et  seq.)  In  Aviil 
1692  Byrd  was  still  living  at  Harlington,  but 
about  1698  he  became  possessed  of  the  re- 
mainder of  a  lease  of  Stcmdon  Place,  Essex, 
an  estate  beloiu[ing  to  William  Shelley,  who 
was  shortly  afterwards  convicted  of  high 
treason,  lllie  proper^  was  sequeetrated,  and 
on  16  July  1506  Byrd  obtained  a  crown  lease 
of  it  for  the  lives  of  his  eldest  son  Christopher 
and  his  daughters  Elizabeth  and  BacheL 
William  SheUey,  the  rightful  owner,  died 
about  1601,  and  his  heir  paid  a  large  som 
for  the  restoration  of  his  lands  in  1604, 
whereupon  Shelley's  widow  attempted  to 
oust  B^  from  Stondon,  which  formed  part 
of  her  jointure.  This  drew  from  James  I  » 
letter  of  remonstrance  (State  Papert,  Dom. 
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Jtmetl,  Add.  Set.  toL  zxxvi.),  commanding 
bet  to  permit  Byrd  quietly  to  eujo^  the  pos- 
seuion  of  the  property ;  but  in  spite  of  this 
Mis.  Slielley  perseTered,  and  four  years  later 
(27  Oct.  1608)  she  presented  a  petition  to 
tha  Earl  of  Salisbury,  praying  for  the  resto- 
ntion  to  her  of  Stondon  Place,  and  setting 
forth  in  an  endoeuie  eight  grievances  against 
Bjid.     The  chief  of  these  are  that  Byrd 
in  1608  began  a  suit  against  Mrs.  SheUer  to 
force  her  to  ratify  t^  lease  he  had  from 
Eliiaheth;  but  bemg  unsuccessful,  he  com- 
laned  with  the  individuals  who  held  her 
otherjointure  lands  to  maintain  suits  against 
iier,  and  when  all  these  had  submitted  ex- 
cept '  one  Petiver,'  who  also  finally  sub- 
nutted, '  the  said  Bird  did  give  him  vue  and 
bitter  words ; '  that  when  told  that  he  had 
ao  tight  to  the  property,  he  replied  '  that  vf 
he  could  not  hould  it  by  right,  he  would 
kUe  it  by  might ; '  that  he  had  cut  down 
much  timber,  and  for  six  years  had  paid  no 
wnt(i4.  vol.  xxxvii.)    Mrs.  Shelley  died  in 
1609,  and  the  long  dispute  was  settled  by 
Bntfi  buying  Stondon  J?lace  in  the  names 
of  Mn  and  Thomas  Petre,  charging  part  of 
iat  property  with  a  payment  to  himseliof  20/. 
fot  hit  life,  with  remainder  to  his  second  son 
Thomas — an  arrangement  which  gave  rise  to 
fjuther  litigation  after  his  death.    While 
Bjid  was  in  the  possession  of  lands  belong- 
14  to  a  recusant,  and  was  actively  e^aged 
is  performing  his  duties  in  the  Chapel  Koyal, 
wbre  be  was  present  at  the  coronation  of 
Junes  I,  he  was  not  only  being  presented 
with  his  family  for  popish  practices  before 
the  aichidiaconal  court  of  Essex,  but  he  had 
Ktnally  been  excommunicated  since  1698. 
From  1605  until  1612,  and  probably  later,  it 
wu  regularly  recorded  that  the  Byrd  family 
Tere  '  papistieaU  recusants.'    Mrs.  Byrd  in 
pwtieuLar,  if  the  reports  of  the  minister  and 
duuchwardens  of  Stondon  are  to  be  believed, 
aeems  to  have  been  very  zealous  in  making 
nmrerts. 

Ib  1600  Byrd  contributed  instrumental 
muic  to  '  Parthenia,'  a  collection  of  virginal 


I  by  Bull,  Orlando  Gibbons,  and  Byrd, 
On  IS  Oct.  1608  Easte  published  <  Medulla 
Mnsieke.  Sacked  out  of  the  sappe  of 
Two  [of]  the  most  famous  Mositians  that 
«iier  were  in  this  land,  namely  Master 
WvUiam  Byrd  .  .  .  and  Master  Alfonso 
Foabosco  .  .  .  eitberof  whom  having  made 
40***  severall  waies  (without  contention), 
Viewing  most  rare  and  intricate  skill  in 
3  putes  in  one  vpon  the  playne  songe 
"Miserere."  The  which  at  the  request  of  a 
biend  is  most  plainly  sett  in  severall  distinct 
Partes  to  be  sunge  (with  moore  ease  and  vn- 
untanding  of  ue  le8f>e  skUfuU),  by  Master 
VOL.  m. 


Thomas  Robinson,' &c.(Arbbb,  TramcriptoJ 
Statiuneri  RegUtert,  m.  247).  All  copies  of 
this  work  seem  to  have  disappeared,  and  its 
existence  was  only  revealed  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Reg^ters. 
Thomas  Morley  {Introduction,  ed.  1608,  p. 
115)  mentions  how  Byrd  ('  never  without 
reverence  to  be  named  of  musicians ')  and 
Ferabosco  had  a  friendly  contention,  each 
one  judging  his  rival's  work,  and  he  adds 
that  thev  both  set  a  plain  song  fortv  difierent 
ways;  but  it  was  not  previouslv  known 
that  the  result  of  their  labours  had  been 
printed.  In  1607  appeared  the  first  and  se- 
cond books  of  '  Gradualia,  seu  Gantionum 
Sacrarum,'  &c.,  of  which  tjie  first  book  was 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton  in 
terms  which  seem  to  imply  that  the  author 
had  received  some  special  protection  or  bene- 
fit from  that  nobleman :  '  Te  babui,  atque 
etiam  (nl  fallor)  habeo,  in  afflictis  famuie 
mess  rebus  benignissimum  patronum.'  In 
the  same  dedication  Byrd  alludes  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  salaries  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
chapel  which  was  obtained  by  the  earl's  help 
is  1604  A  second  edition  of  this  book  ap- 
peared in  1610.  The  second  book  of  the 
*  Gradualia '  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Petre ;  a 
second  edition  was  issued  by  the  author  in 
1610.  In  1611  appeared  'Fsalmes,  Songs, 
and  Sonnets :  some  solemne,  others  jo^iUl, 
framed  to  the  life  of  the  Words:  Fit  f<nr 
Voyces  or  Viols,  &c.'  This  work  was  dedi- 
cated to  Francis,  earl  of  Cumberland,  and 
contains  a  auaintly  written  address  by  the 
author  '  to  all  true  louers  of  musicke.'  The 
last  work  which  Byrd  contributed  to  was 
Sir  William  Leighton's  '  Teares  or  Lamenta- 
cions  of  a  SorrowfuU  Soule '  (1614),  in  which 
four  of  his  sacred  vocal  compositions  are 
contained.  Byrd's  death  took  place  (pro- 
bably at  Stondon)  on  4  July  1623.  It  is  re- 
corded in  the  '  Chapel  Ro;^al  Cheque  Book' 
as  that  of  a '  father  of  musicke,'  a  title  which 
refers  as  much  to  his  age  as  to  the  venera- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contempo- 
raries, a  feeling  which  was  expressed  by 
Peacham  (Compleat  Gentleman,  ed.  1622, 
p.  100)  as  follows :  '  In  Motets,  and  Musicke 
of  pietie  and  deuotion,  as  well  for  the  honour 
of  our  Nation,  as  the  merit  of  the  Man,  I 
preferre  aboue  all  other  our  PTuBnix,  M. 
Willtam  Byrd,  whom  in  that  kind,  I  know 
not  whether  any  may  equall.  I  am  sure, 
none  excell,  euen  by  the  iudgement  of  M-anee 
and  Itali/.  , . .  His  Cantionat  Sacra,  as  also 
his  Gradualia,  are  meere  Angelicall  and 
Diuine ;  and  being  of  himselfe  naturally  dis- 
posed to  Qrauitie  and  Pietie,  his  veins  is  not 
so  much  for  light  Madrigals  or  Canzonets, 
yet  his  Virginella,  and  some  others  in  hu 
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first  set,  cannot  be  mended  bv  the  best  Italian 
of  them  all.'  In  addition  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  Brrd  wrote  three  masses,  tat 
three,f6ttr,andfiyeroice8  respectively.  These 
were  all  printed  without  title-paces,  pro- 
bably in  1688,  and  have  been  published  in 
modem  editions.    Manuscript  compositions 

S'  Byrd  are  to  be  found  in  the  British 
nseum,  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Buckingham 
Palace,  Lambeth  Palace,  Music  School  (Ox- 
ford), Christ  Church  (Oxford),  and  Peter- 
house  (Cambridge)  collections.  According 
to  an  old  tradition  (alluded  to  in  some  pre- 
flitory  Terses  to  Blow's '  Amphion  Anrlicus ') 
a  canon  by  Byrd  isjpreserredinthe  Vatican, 
enm-ved  on  a  golden  plate ;  this  has  gene- 
rally been  supposed  to  be  the  well-known 
'Non  nolbis,  Domine,'  the  authorship  of 
which  is  usually  ascribed  to  Byrd. 

Byrd's  arms  were  three  stags'  heads  ca- 
boehed,  a  canton  ermine,  and  not  those  en- 
graved in  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society's 
edition  of  the  mass.  By  his  wife,  Ellen  Kr- 
lev,  he  had  six  children:  1.  Christopher, 
who  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Moore  of  Bamborongh,  Yorkshire,  and  had  a 
son  named  Thomas,  whowaslivingat9tondon 
in  1634 ;  2.  Thomas,  who  was  a  musician, 
and  lived  at  Dnuy  I^ne ;  he  acted  as  deputy 
to  John  Bvill  [q.  v.]  at  Qresham  College  and 
was  alive  in  1651 ;  8.  Elizabeth,  who  married 
twice  (her  husbands'  names  were  John 
Jackson  and  Burdett) ;  4.  Rachel,  who  mar- 
ried fl)  —  Hook,  by  whom  she  had  two  chil- 
dren, William,  sndKatherine,  wife  of  Michael 
Walton,  and  (2)  Edward  Big^;  5.  Mary, 
who  married  (1)  Henry  HawKswoith,  1^ 
whom  she  had  four  sons,  and  (2)  Thomas 
Fanlconbridge;  and  6.  Anne,  who  died 
young.  A  portrait  of  him — which  was  pro- 
bably imaginary — was  engraved  bv  Vander- 
ffiicht  for  a  projected  '  History  of  Iklasic '  by 
N.  Haym,  a  work  which  never  ai^eared. 

[The  documents  quoted  above  from  the  State 
Papers  and  Archidecanal  Beoords  trere  printed 
by  the  writer  in  the  Musical  Keview  (1883), 
Nos.  19,  20,  21 ;  Cheque  Book  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  (Camden  Soo.  1872),  pp.  2,  10,  188;  in- 
formation from  the  Bev.  A.  R.  Hsddison  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Cummings ;  Registers  of  Harlington ; 
authorities  quoted  above.]  Vf.  B.  S. 

BYRHTFERTH,  less  correctly  written 
BRTDFBRTH  (Jt.  1000),  mathematician, 
was  a  monk  (in  priest's  orders)  of  the  abbey 
of  Ramsey,  and  studied  under  the  cele- 
brated Abbo  of  Fleury,  who  taught  there  for 
two  years.  Leland  mentions  that  Byrht- 
ferth was  described  by  some  as  a  monk  of 
11iomey,and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he 
nay  have  originally  belonged  to  that  monas- 


tery, and  migrated  to  Ramsey  soon  after  the 
foundation  of  the  abbey  there  about  970. 
He  subsequently  'beoame  the  head  of  the 
Ramsey  scnool,  and  his  extant  works  have 
fioT  the  most  part  the  appearance  of  being 
notes  of  his  lectures  to  his  pupils,  nxun  s 
passage  in  bis  commentary  on  Bseda's  work, 
'  De  'TenqKnmm  Ratione,'  it  appears  fhst  he 
had  travelled  in  France,  as  he  mentions  an 
observation  on  the  lenftih  of  shadows  which 
he  had  made  at  "niionville  (<  in  Oallia  in  loco 
qui  Teotoms  villa  dicittir '). 

The  only  undisputed  writings  of  Byrht- 
ferth whidn  have  hitherto  been  printed  are 
his  conrmentarise  on  four  treatises  of  B«eda 
C  De  Temporum  Ratione,' '  Do  Natura  Barun,' 
'  De  Indtgitatione,'  and  '  Db  Ratione  Uneis- 
rum*),  which  may  be  found  in  the  edition 
of  Beeda  published  at  Cologne  in  1613.  Con- 
sidering the  age  in  which  they  WBre  written, 
these  commentaries  display  a  sutprising  de- 
gree of  edentifio  knowledge,  and  the  wide 
range  of  classical  reading  which  they  exhibit 
is  perhaps  still  more  remarkable.  Borne  in- 
teresting extracts  from  them  are  given  in 
Wririit^  'Biographia  Britannica  Ldteraria.' 

Bale  ascrib^  to  B3Thtferth  two  worta, 
entitled  respectively, '  De  Principiis  Mathe- 
maticis '  and  '  De  Institutione  Monaehornm.' 
Of  these  writings  no  trace  is  known  to  exist; 
but  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Librsry 

SAthmoU,  828)  contains  a  treatise  of  Byiht- 
brth's,  bearing  the  title  'Computus  Lsti- 
nomm  ac  Chrecorum  Hebrteoromque  et 
iEgyptionim  necnon  et  Anglorum.  Ihis 
work  is  written  in  Latin,  with  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  translation  at  the  foot  of  each  pare. 
From  the  account  given  of  this  numuscn^ 
by  Dr.  Stubbs  in  the  introduction  to  his 
'  Memorials  of  St.  Dunstan,'  it  wonld  appear 
to  be  weU  worthy  of  publication,  as  affording 
valuable  information  respecting  the  state 
of  scientific  knowledge  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  adopted 
in  their  schools.  It  contains  the  nHo'iring 
couplet,  which  is  interesting  as  being  probably 
the  earliest  attempt  at  imitating  the  classical 
hexameter  in  English : 

Cum  nn,  H4Iig  Gist!    Bataa  the  ne  tiat  tliu 

gewnrthod. 
Gyf  thine  gvf«  there  tungan  the  tha  gftA  gjti 

on  gereoMe. 

From  the  terms  in  which  Abbo  is  mentioned 
('Abbo  dignn  memorise '), it  maybe  inferred 
that  this  work  was  not  written  until  after 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1004;  and  tbs 
reference  to  '  Eadnoth  the  bishop '  (of  Dor- 
chester) seems  to  point  to  a  date  a  few  year* 
later. 

Another  work  which  is  usually  attributed 
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to  Byrhtferth  is  b  life  of  St.  Donstan,  the 
writer  of  which  calls  himself  '  B.  presbyter.' 
Hie  eonjectore  that  this  initial  standb  for 
BTifatfnth  is  due  to  Mabillon,  who  had  seen 
the  'life,'  but  did  not  consider  it  worth 
wUle  to  print  it.    He  gives,  however,  some 
extneta  firom  it  in  his  preface  and  notes  to 
the  'Life  of  Dnnstan '  by  Osbem,  and  it  has 
been  published  in  the  '  Acta  Sanctorum '  of 
the  BoDMidists,  and  in  Dr.  Stubbe's  '  Memo- 
rials of  St.  Dunstan.'    Mabillon's  sngBestion 
appears  at  first  sight  highly  plausible,  as 
Byrirtferth    in   the   *  Oomputus '   deecribes 
!iiiii«lf  as  '  preebyter,'  and  his  master  Abbo  | 
lud  intimate  relations  with  Dunstan.    The  , 
metehed  Latinity  and  the  bombastic  style 
of  Ae  'Life,'  however,  cannot  easily  be  re- 
MDdled  with  the  supposition  of  Bjprhtferth's  | 
tndHnship.    Dr.  Stubbs  has  furnished  some  I 
ntberargoments,  which  appear  to  be  deoisrve 
tpHst  Mabillon's  oonjecttire,  although  his 
ittempt  to  show  that  the  author  of  the '  life '  j 
WM I  continental  Saxon  can  scarcely  be  con-  ■ 
sidend  successful.  I 

[Bale's  Script.  lU.  Maj.  Brit  (Basle  edition), ' 
138;  Pits,  De  Anglite  Scriptoribns,  178;  Tan-  : 
■a'i  Bibl.  Brit.  12fi  ;  Wright's  Biog.  Brit.  Lit. 
i.  174 ;  Memorials  of  St.  Dunstan  (ei.  Stubbs),  i 
iotrod.  p.  ziz;  Eseda's  Works  (Cologne  edition, 
181t),il.  lOSetal.l  H.  B.      ' 

BYRNE,  ANNE  FRANCES(1775-1887), 
flower-painter,  was  bom  in  1776  in  London, 
ind  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Bme,  engraver  [q.  v.]  She  early  becsime  one  '■ 
of  her  &ther's  pupils  and  assistants,  etching 
for  him  and  preparing  his  work.    She  also  \ 
hi  tome  proficiency  in  fruit-paintia^,  and  | 
edubited  a  froit-piece  at  the  Academy  in  her  I 
tweaty-^rstyear,  1796,  after  which  date  pic- 
tures of  hers  appeared  there  from  time  to  ' 
tine,  and  at  the  JEhrtish  Listitnte,  and  Suffolk  | 
Street,  down  to  1883  (Gbaves'b  Diet,  of  Ar- 
tilts,  p.  88).     In  1805  Miss  Byrne's  father  ' 
&A     In  1806  she  was  elected  associate- 
ohibittMrat  the  Water  Colour  Society,  which 
»M  followed  by  her  election  to  ftdl  mem- 
bership in  1809.    Miss  Byrne  died  2  Jan. 
1887,  aged  62. 

[Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists  of  British  School, 
«i  1878.]  J.  H. 

BYKNE,  CHARLES  (1761-1783),  Irish 
paot,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1761 .  His  father 
was  an  Irishman,  and  his  mother  a  Seotch- 
vooian,  but  neither  of  them  was  of  eitra- 
ordinaiysize.  In  August  1780  he '  measured 
OMtly  eight  fiset ;  in  1782  he  had  gained  two 
inches,  and  after  he  was  dead  he  measured 
eigiitfeet  four  inches'  (Qent.  Mag.Mv.  pt.  i. 
iti).  He  travelled  aboat  the  country  for  ex- 


hibMon;  atEdinburgh  he  alarmed  the  watch- 
men on  the  North  Bridge  one  morning  bv 
lighting  his  pipe  at  one  of  the  lamps  without 
standing  even  on  tiptoe.  In  London  he  cre- 
ated snch  a  sensation,  that  the  pantomime  at 
theHaymarket,  produced  onl8AugJ782,  was 
entitled,  with  reference  to  him,  'Harlequin 
Tea^e,  or  the  Giant's  Causeway.'  He  died 
(of.  It  is  said,  excessive  drinking  and  vexation 
at  losing  a  note  for  700/.)  atOockspur  Street, 
Ohaiing  Cross,  on  1  June  1783,  aged  22.  His 
skeleton,  which  measures  exactly  92J  inches, 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  College 
of  Snrgetms  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where 
there  is  also  a  portrait  of  him.  Two  sketches 
of  the  giant  by  Kay  will  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  'Original  Etdiings,'  Nos.  4  and 
164.  Byrne  has  often  been  confused  with 
Patrick  Cotter,  another  Irish  giant,  who  took 
the  name  of  O'Brien,  and  died  at  Bristol  in 
1806. 

[Kay's  Original  Portraits  and  Caricature  Etch- 
ings (1877),  I.  10-11.  417 ;  Chambers's  Book  of 
Days  (1884),  ii.  326-7;  Bnekland's  Curiosities  of 
Natural  History,  4th  ser.  pp.  19-21 ;  Scots  Mag. 
1788,  xlv.  33£ ;  Annual  Register,  178S,  app. 
pp.  209-10 ;  Notes  and  Queries,  2Dd  ser.  xi.  369, 
896,  476,  zii.  69 ;  Sth  ser.  iv.  182-8.1 

G.  F.  B.  B. 

BTRWE,  LEnTLA  (1779-1849),  en- 
graver, was  bom  24  Nov.  1779,  presumably  in 
London,  being  the  third  daughter  of  William 
Byrne,  eMraver  [q.  v.],  and  the  sister  of  Anne 
Frances  Byrne  [q.  v. J  (Gere*.  Mag.  vol.  Ixxv. 
pt.  ii.  p.  1071).  As  a  pupil  of  her  fether,  she 
exhibited  landscape-views  at  the  Academy 
when  she  was  only  twenty,  in  1799.  In  1810 
she  etched  the  iUustrations  for  '  A  Descrip- 
tion of  Tunbridge  Wells,'  and  among  other 
work  entrusted  to  her  were  four  views  for 
Hakewill's  '  History  of  Windsor.'  She  ex- 
hibited '  From  Eton  College  Play-flelds '  at 
the  Academy  in  1832 ;  and  had  other  pic- 
tures there  (twenty-one  in  all)  down  to  1848 
(Graves's  Diet,  of  Artists,  p.  88).  She  died 
2  May  1849,  aged  70,  and  was  buried  at 
Kensal  Green. 

[Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists  of  British  School, 
ed.  1 878,  p.  66;  Graves's  Diet,  of  Artists,  p.  38.] 

J.  H. 

BTRNE,  MILES  (1780-1862),  member 
of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  and  after- 
wards ehefde  bataxUon  in  the  service  of  France, 
was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  was  bom  at  Mona- 
leed,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  on 
30  March  1780.  In  1796  he  agreed  to  join  a 
corps  of  yeomanry  cavalry  on  condition  of  ob- 
taining the  renewal  of  a  lease  of  land  for  hie 
mother;  but  his  faljier,  who  was  then  iU, 
dying  ^rtly  afterwards,  he  was  absolved 
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from  Berving,  and  thus,  in  his  own  words, 
'neverwoieaTedcoat.'  Having  in  the  spring 
of  1797  joined  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen, 
he  entered  into  their  plans  with  ardour,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  organising  the  conJEede- 
ration  in  Werford.  On  3  June  1798  he  united 
with  the  insurrectionists  encamped  at  Corri- 
gma,  and,  after  the  defeat  at  Vinegar  Hill 
on  the  21st,  rallied  a  number  of  pikemen, 
with  whom  he  took  part  in  a  yariety  of  minor 
skirmishes.  An  attack  was  made  on  Castle- 
comer,  but  without  success,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Ballygullen  on  4  July  he  joined 
Holt  in  the  Wicklow  mountains,  where  for 
some  months  he  kept  up  a  £unt  show  of  re-  * 
sistance  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  aid  from  j 
France.  On  All  Hallows  eve  Byrne  paid  a 
visit  to  his  mother  and  sister,  when,  finding 
that  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  arrest,  he 
made  his  escape  to  Dublin  in  the  disguise  of 
a  car-driver.  There  for  some  years  lie  was 
employed  as  clerk  in  a  timber-yard.  In  the 
sprmg  of  1803  he  was  introduced  to  Robert 
Emmet,  who  found  him  ready  to  devote  him- 
self with  enthnsiasm  to  his  new  enterprise 
for  a  rising,  and  who  entrusted  him  with  some 
of  the  most  difficult  of  the  arrangements  con- 
nected with  it.  He  supplied  Emmet  with  a 
list  ofpersons  for  the  three  counties  of  Car- 
low,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford, '  who  had  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  being  good  patriots 
in  1798,'  and  ne  also  made  contracts  with  the 
gumnakers,  arranged  for  the  manu&cture  of 
pike-handles,  and  procured  the  necessary  war 
material.  In  the  scheme  for  the  capture  of 
Dublin  Castle  on  23  July  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  Weiford  and  "Wick- 
low men,  who  were  to  seize  on  the  entrance 
to  the  castle  from  the  side  of  Ship  Street,  but 
as  Emmet  was  prevented  from  keeping  his 
agreement  to  attack  the  main  entrance,  the 
whole  affair  proved  abortive.  On  returning 
from  the  Wicklow  mountains,  Byrne  was 
commissioned  by  Emmet  to  go  to  Paris  to 
communicate  with  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  the 
agent  of  the  United  Irishmen  to  the  first  con- 
sul, regarding  help  from  JPranoe.  Succeeding 
with  some  difficulty  in  reaching  Bordeaux  in 
an  American  vessel  he  helped  in  composing  a 
report  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Napoleon,  who,  in  view  of  a  contem- 
plated expedition  at  no  distant  date,  decreed 
m  November  1803  the  formation  of  the  Irish 
le^on  in  the  service  of  France.  In  this  le- 
gion Byrne  obtained  the  commission  of  lieu- 
tenant of  infantry,  and  served  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Napoleon  from  1804  to  1816.  At 
an  early  period  he  was  promoted  captain,  and 
in  1810  he  was  ehoeen  to  command  a  bataiUon 
(PfUU  of  the  Irish  troops.  On  18  June  1813 
lie  was  made  a  chevauer  ol  the  Legion  of 


Honour.  Shortly  before  the  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon he  was  naiuedto  be  promoted  ek^de 
batailloH,  but  not  soon  enoo^  to  permit  of  the 
formality  of  signing  the  commission.  After 
the  revolution  of  1830  he  was  appointed  esA</ 
de  bataiUon  in  the  66th  regiment  of  the  line, 
then  commanded  by  Bugeaud,  afterwards 
marshal,  and  in  1832  he  reoeived  the  cxoas  of 
theLegionofHonour&omLoai»-PhOippe.  In 
1836  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  tooik  np 
his  residence  in  Paris,  where  his  tall  and  to 
the  last  straight  figure,  thin  bronzed  £ace, 
and  mobile  yet  keen  features  were  during  the 
latter  period  of  his  life  well  known  to  fre- 
quenters of  theavenue  of  theChamps-Elysdee. 
He  retained  strong  sympathies  in  behalf  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world,  and  his  de- 
voted attachment  to  Ireland  was  of  course 
rendered  only  more  intense  by  his  enforced 
exile.  He  died  on  24  Jan.  1862,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  cemetery  at  Montmartre,  when 
there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

[The  MemoiTS  of  Miles  Byrne,  published  at 
Paris  in  1863  in  3  vols,  edited  by  his  widow, 
contain  many  interesting  details  regaiding  the 
conspiracies  in  Ireland,  the  campaigns  of  N^>o- 
leon,  and  the  Irish  officers  in  the  service  of 
France.]  T.  F.  H. 

BYRNE,  OSCAR  (1795  P-1867),  baUet^ 
master,  was  the  son  of  James  Byrne,  an  actor 
and  a  iiallet-master.  His  first  appearance,  ac- 
cording to  one  authority,  was  made  in  180S 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  m  a  ballet  arranged 
by  his  father  from '  Ossian,'  and  called '  Oacar 
and  Elwina,'  which  had  been  first  presented 
twelve  years  previously  at  Covent  Qarden.  A 
second  authority  states  that  he  played  his 
first  part  at  Covmt  Qarden  16  Nov.  1803  as 
Cheerly  in  Hocue's  '  Lock  and  Key.'  Much 
of  Byrne's  early  life  was  passed  abroad  or  in 
Ireland.  In  1860  Charles  Kean,  in  his  me- 
morable series  of  performances  at  the  Prin- 
citss's  Theatre,  engaged  Oscar  Byrne,  who 
arranged  the  ballets  for  theprincipal  revivals. 
In  1862  Byrne  went  to  Drury  Lane,  then 
under  Falconer  and  Ohatterton.  His  laist 
engagement  was  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
when  Mr.  Falconer  mt)ducea  his  ill-starred 
drama  of  '  Oonah.'  In  his  own  line  Oscar 
Byrne  showed  both  invention  and  resonrt^. 
He  died  rather  suddenly  on  4  Sept.  1867  at 
the  reputed  age  of  seventy-two,  leaving  a 
young  wife  and  seven  children. 

[Ozberry's  Dramatic  Obionology ;  private  itt- 
formation.]  J.  K. 

BYRNE,  WILLIAM  (;1743-1805),  land- 
scape engraver,  was  bom  in  London  in  17  48. 
He  studied  for  some  time  under  his  uncle,  a 
Birmingham  engraver  of  arms,  and  at  «it»ti 
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«g«  of  twenty-two  gained  the  Society  of  Arts 
medal  for  a  plate  of  the  '  Villa  Madama,' 
•fter  KchardT  Wilson.  He  then  went  to 
Paris  and  became  a  pupil  of  Aliamet  and 
afterwards  of  J.  G.  Wille.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  exhi- 
lited  in  Suffolk  Street  between  1760  and 
1780.  He  died  in  Titchfield  Street,  London, 
on  24  Sept.  1805,  and  was  buried  at  Old  St. 
Pancras  Church.  His  works,  which  are  nume- 
roM,  display  much  skiU  in  aerial  perspective 
and  beauty  m  the  finish  of  the  skies.  Among 
them  are  '  The  Antiquities  of  Britain,'  after 
Hetme;  'The  Viewof  the  Lakes  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland,'  after  Joseph  Faring- 
ton;  'Apollo  watching  the  Flocks  of  King 
Admetus,'  after  Laun;  'The  Flight  into 
Egypt,'  after  Domenichino;  'The  Death  of 
Captain  Cook ; '  'The  Waterfall  of  Niagara,' 
after  Wilson,  &c.  Byrne  had  a  son  and 
three  daughters,  who  all  became  artists;  two 
daughters,  Anne  Frances  and  Letitia,  are 
noticed  abova  Hb  second  daughter,  Mary, 
married  James  Green  (1771 -18M)  [q.  v.] 

[Bedgrave's  Dietionaiy  of  Artists  of  the  Eng- 
lidi  School,  1878,  8ro;  MS.  notes  in  British 
Xiuenm.]  L.  F. 

BTRNSTAN,  BIBNSTAN.orBBOIlN- 
8IAN  {d.  988),  bishop  of  Winchester,  was 
in  early  Ufe  a  king's  thegpa  or  minister  of 
Eadwud  the  Elder,  in  which  capcusi^  he 
attests  charters  of  the  years  000-2  (Codex 
Diphmatieut,  mlxsri.  and  mlxzrii. ;  c£  I*ber 
i  Hyda,  pp.  97,  101,  116).  In  902  he  be- 
came a  pnest,  and  very  probably  a  secular 
canon  in  the  new  minster  of  Winchester, 
which  .£lfired  the  Great  had  projected,  and 
Eadward  himself  established  under  the  head- 
■hip  of  Grimbald.  Between  902  and  910 
Bpnstan  frequently  ap^ars  as  attesting 
durtets,  including  especially  the  series  of 
snnts  made  by  the  kmg  to  the  churches  of 
Windiester  (Ood.  Dipt,  mlxxxiv-mccvi. ; 
Hier  de  Hyda,  p.  106).  After  this  we  have 
no  tnce  of  his  actiyity  for  twenty  years. 
Whether  an  increasing  fervour  of  aeTotion 
^e  him  from  the  court  to  those  ascetic 
ptactioes  for  which  he  became  celebrated,  and 
whether,  as  the  later  monastic  writers  assert, 
he  foisook  the  secular  life  of  a  canon  for  the 
Kgnkr  obligations  of  a  monk,  cannot  be  de- 
tRmined.  The  fact  that  the  most  zealous 
i^iampion  of  the  monks  revived  his  cultus 
makeg  the  latter  very  probable.  The  charters 
of  the  twenty  years  are  too  few  to  enable  us 
to  hsae  any  inference  upon  them  ;  but  in  981 
the  resignation  of  the  bishopric  of  Winchester 
1^  the  saintly  Frithestan  was  succeeded  by 
toe  election  of  Bymstan  to  rule  over  the 
diaeeae  with  which  he  had  been  so  long 


connected.  On  29  May  He  was  consecrated 
by  Frithestan,  but  he  only  ruled  over  the 
church  two  years  and  a  half,  dying  on  All 
Saints'  day  938  {AsigU>-Sax<m  Chron.  s.  a.) 
Florence  puts  his  death  in  934,  and  his  con- 
secration in  982 ;  but  the  attestation  of  a 
charter  of  988  by  Bishop  iGlfheah,  his  suooee- 
sor  (CM.  Dipt,  mcbt.),  and  the  definite  state- 
ment of  the  chronicle  as  to  the  length  of  his 
fovemment  of  his  bishopric,  make  the  earlier 
ate  preferable.  The  only  acts  of  Bymstan 
as  bishop  that  have  survived  are  his  attes- 
tation of  a  few  charters  (ib.  mciii-Tiii.) 
Bymstan  had  been  bishop  so  short  a  time 
that  his  saintliness  and  chuity  were  almost  at 
once  forgotten,  until  his  memory  was  revived, 
a  generation  later,  by  Bishop  JBthelwold. 
Henceforward  he  received  the  honours  due  to 
one  of  the  holiest  of  the  early  bishops  of  Win- 
chester. William  of  Malmesbury  commends 
his  sanctity,  his  humility,  and  his  care  for  the 
poor,  whose  feet  he  daily  washed,  and  whose 
needs  he  supplied  with  a  lavish  hand.  He 
abo  tells  how  Bymstan  said  every  day  a  mass 
for  the  repose  or  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and 
how  by  night,  regardless  of  the  terrors  that 
haunt  churchyards,  he  perambulated  the  ceme- 
tery in  the  midst  of  which  the  new  minster 
was  built,  reciting  psalms  for  the  same  pious 
purpose.  In  1150  his  relics  were  translated 
to  a  nobler  sepulchre,  along  with  those  of 
Birinus,  of  Swithim,  and  the  most  famous  of 
the  occupants  of  the  see. 

[Anglo-Saxon  ChroQicle;  Florence  of  Wor* 
cester ;  Annalee  de  Winton  (Annales  Monastici, 
vol.  ii.  in  Bolls  edition) ;  William  of  Malmes- 
bury's  De  Geetis  Pontiflcum ;  Liber  Monasterii  de 
Hyda;  Rndbome's  Historia  M^or 'Wintoniensis 
in  Anglia  Sacra ;  Codex  Diplomaticos,  vol.  v. ; 
Dugdale's  Monastioon,  vol.  ii.]  T.  F.  T. 

BYROM,  JOHN  (1692-1768),  poet  and 
stenographer,  was  bom  29  Feb.  1691-2  at 
Kersall  Cell,  Broughton,  near  Manchester. 
He  was  the  second  son  and  seventh  of  the 
nine  children  of  Edward  Byrom,  by  his  wife 
Sarah  Allen.  The  Byroms  of  Manchester 
were  a  yoimger  branch  of  the  Byroms  of 
Salford,  themselves  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Byroms  of  Byrom.  llie  last  representative 
of  the  parent  stem  was  Samuel,  commonly 
called  'Beau  Byrom,'  a  spendthrift,  who  sold 
his  estates  (some  of  which  were  bought  by 
.Tohn  Byrom's  father  and  uncle),  got  into  the 
Fleet  prison,  and  there  published  (in  1729)  an 
'Irrefragable  argument  fully  proving  that  to 
discharge  great  debts  is  ...  .  more  reason- 
able than  to  discharge  small.'  It  was  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  author,  and  was,  in 
reality,  a  covert  appeal  for  charity.  'The 
'  beau '  got  out  of  prison,  and  John  Byrom 
helped  him  to  obtain  support. 
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The  Byroms  of  Mtmcheater  had  been  pTo- 
sperous  merchants  and  linendrapers.  John 
Byrom's  father,  Edward,  was  son  of  another 
Edward  (1627-1668),  and  had  a  younger 
brother,  Joseph,  whose  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
was  thus  John's  cousin,  and  afterwards  be- 
came his  wife  (see  pedigrees  appended  to 
Byrom's  JRemaint).  John's  name  is  in  the 
register  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School  in  March 
1707.  Ha  was  entered  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  on  6  July  1708;  was  elected 
scholar  in  May  1709 ;  became  B.A.  in  1712 ; 
M.A.  in  1715,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  his 
college  at  Michaelmas  1714.  He  had  many 
scrumes  as  to  taking  the  oath  of  abjuration. 
While  at  coUm^  he  contributed  two  papers 
on  dreams  to  the  '  Spectator '  (Nos.  686, 693, 
and  perhaps  597),  and  a  playful  pastoral, 
called  'Colin  and  Phoebe  (No.  605,  6  Oct. 
1714).  Joan  or  'Jug'  Bentley,  then  only 
eleven  years  old,  daughter  of  the  master,  and 
afterwards  mother  oi  Richard  Cumberland, 
is  said  to  have  been  his  Phcebe  (Moitk's 
BentUy,  i.  200,  ii.  113).  The  poem  was  very 
popular.  In  1716  Bvrom  travelled  abroad 
and  studied  medicine  for  a  time  at  Montpelier. 
He  was  afterwards  called  '  doctor '  by  his 
friends,  but  never  took  the  degree.  He  de- 
clined a  proposal  to  practise  at  Manchester 
{Semains,  i.  267),  ana  his  journey  may  pos- 
sibly have  had  rather  a  political  than  a  pro- , 
fessional  purpose.  He  snowed  strong  Jaco- 
bite leanings  through  life. 

He  returned  to  London  in  1718,  and  on 
14  Feb.  1721  married  his  cousin,  with  the  ' 
consentofherparents  (i2«nam«,i.  43),  though 
the  contrary  has  been  all^;ed  as  an  explana- 
tion of  his  subsequent  poverty.    His  father  , 
had  died  in  1711,  and  the  estates  had  gone 
to  his  elder  brother,  Edward.    Byrom  now  | 
resolved  to  increase  his  income  by  teaching  | 
shorthand.    He  had  invented  a  new  system 
at  Cambridge,  in  concert,  it  is  said,  with 
Thomas  Sharp,  a  college  contemporary,  son 
of  the  archbishop  of  York.     He  issued  pro-  I 
posalsforpublishing  his  system,  dat«d  27  May  ! 
1723.     During  many  years  he  made  visits  to  ' 
London,  where  he  often  stayed  for  months,  ' 
and  occasionally  to  Cambridge,  in  order  to 
give  lessons  in  his  art.    His  pupils  paid  five 
guiness  and  took  an  oath  of  secresy.    Byrom 
was  soon  challenged  to  a  trial  of  skill  by  a 
rival  teacher  named  Weston,  whom  he  treated 
with  good-humoured  ridiciUe.    In  June  1726 
he  acted  as  moderator  between  Weston  and 
one  Clayton  at  the  Chapter  Coffee-house. 
His  pupils  formed  a  kind  of  society;  they  called 
him  grand  master,  and  upon  opening  his  'ses- 
sions he  delivered  addresses  upon  the  history 
and  utility  of  shorthand.    His  occupation 
brought  him  many  distinguished  acquain- 


tance. On  17  March  1724  he  became  a  feJIuw 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  contributed  two 
papers  upon  shorthand  to  th«  '  Philosophical 
Transactions'  (No.  488).  In  June  1727  he 
had  a  sharp  dispute  at  the  society  with  Sir 
Hans  Sloane.  Byrom  seems  to  have  opposed 
an  address  to  the  king,  and  was  accused  of 
Jacobitism.  He  unsuccessfully  supported 
Jurin  against  Sloane  in  the  election  of  the 
president  on  30  Nov.  1727. 

Byrom's  diary,  with  many  letters,  published 
by  the  Chetham  Society,  are  full  of  lively 
accounts  of  meetings  with  distinguished  con- 
temporaries during  these  years.  He  was 
intimate  with  Bentley  and  his  family;  with 
Bishop  HoadlVs  son,  whose  father  he  occa- 
sionally met ;  he  reports  interesting  conversa- 
tions with  Bishop  Butler  and  Samuel  Clarke; 
David  Hartley  was  a  pupil  and  a  very  warm 
friend ;  he  saw  sometninff  of  Wesley ;  and 
took  a  great  interest  in  aU  the  reli^ous  spe- 
culations of  the  time.  He  meets  Whiston, 
the  Arian ;  the  deist  Collins ;  the  heretical 
Elwal ;  and  discusses  Chubb  and  Woolston. 
His  own  leaning  was  towards  mysticism. 
He  is  said  to  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Malebranche  and  Antoinette 
Bourignon  in  France.  One  of  his  liveliest 
poems  describes  his  buying  a  poitnut  of 
Malebranche  (9  March  1727),  whom  he  calls 
'the  greatest  divine  that  e'er  lived  upon 
earth.  In  this  he  sympathised  with  Wil- 
liam Law,  whom  he  first  went  to  see  at 
Putney,  4  March  1729,  in  consequence  ap- 
parently of  having  bought  the '  Senous  Call,' 
tbeo  just  published.  Law  was  at  this  time 
tutor  to  Gibbon's  father,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Cambridge,  where  Byrom  met  him 
again.  Byrom  became  an  ardent  disciple  of 
Ijlw,  whom  he  calls  his  master.  When  Law 
became  a  student  of  Behmen,  Byrom  fol- 
lowed, with  a  modest  confession  of  partial 
comprehension.  He  versified  several  passages 
of  Law's  writings,  hoping  that  his  verse 
would  cling  to  the  prose  '  Eke  ivy  to  an  oak ' 
(Bemains,  u.  621),  and  when  Law  settled  at 
King's  Cliffe,  Byrom  visited  him  in  his  re- 
tirement. Eie  corresponded  with  Law's  dis- 
ciple, Dr.  Chejme,  and  defended  his  master 
against  Warburton's  brutality.  Warburton, 
who  tells  Hurd  (2  Jan.  1752)  that  B3T»m  is 
'  not  malevolent  but  mad,'  treated  his  new 
antagonist  with  unusual  courtesy  (see  letters 
in  Remaint,  n.  622-39). 

Byrom's  uncle  and  father-in-law,  Joseph, 
died  in  1733,  leaving  his  property  to  a  son, 
Edward,  on  whose  death,  in  1760,  it  came  to 
John  Byrom's  family  {Bemaing,  ii.  93).  The 
death  of  his  own  elder  and  unmarried  brother, 
Edward  (12  May  1740),  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  the  family  estates,  and  reliev^  him 
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bom  tli8  neoessitjr  of  teaching  Bhorthand. 
He  had  prmted  new  pvoposab  for  puUiaking 
his  ^tem  by  sulwcriptioa  (dated  1  Nov. 
1739).  Difficulties  afose,  and  he  obtained 
an  act  of  parliament,  paaeed  on  6  May  1742, 
j^riog  him  the  sole  right  both  of  publishing 
ud  teaching  the  system  for  twenty-one  years. 
A  list  of  persons  testifying  to  its  merits  is 
appmded  to  thS' proposals,  and  includes  the 
Du»of  Queensberry,  Bishop  Hoadly  and  his 
■on,  Hartley,  R.  Smith,  the  Cambridge  a»- 
tKHNtner,  and  other  unLrersity  authorities. 
The  third  Duke  of  Deronahire,  Lord  Dela- 
wur,  Horace  Walpole,  GUbbon  (the  histo> 
riaa's  father),  and,  it  is  said,  Lord  Chester- 
SeU,  were  also  among  his  pupils. 

At  Manchester,  Bj^xom  was  known  as  a 
wins  supporter  of  the  Ugh  chnich  and  Jaco- 
Ueparty.  He  acted  as  agent  in  a  successful 
opfiMiti<ni  to  a  bill  for  establishing  a  work- 
h(WM  in  Manchester  in  the  early  months  of 
1731.  The  objection  was  that  the  proposed 
btmiof  guaidians  was  so  constituted  as  to 
gin  a  majority  to  whigs  and  disseaters 
{Busm,LancaaMre,  ii.  293,  and  Wabs's  Ool- 
k/iate  GkHTtAqf Manchester,  ii.  79^  Byrom 
was  in  Maachester  during  the  Pretenider's 
eitiy  in  1745.  His  daughter's  journal  (Se- 
wmu,  ii.  385  seq.)  shows  that,  in  spite  oi  hia 
strong  Jaoobite  sympathies,  he  avoided  oom- 
mittug  himiaaif,  though  two  sonsof  his  isti- 
mate  mend  Dr.  Deacon,  physician  and  non- 
iuriiu;  eletgyman,  joined  the  regiment  raised 
Djr  toe  Pieteuder.  A  strong  party  £eeliiig 
distracted  tJie  town  for  some  years  after- 
wards. Jacobites  ware  insulted  at  public 
umablies  (id.  iu  609),  and  Byromj  with  his 
friend  Or.  Deacon,  contribnted  various  essays 
aad  digrams  to  the '  Chester  Conrant,'  which 
were  collected  in  a  small  volume,  called 
'Manchester  Vindicated'  (Chester,  1749), 
uid  form  a  curious  illustration  of  tin  tane; 

The  correspondence  of  later  yeaie  is  chiiefly 
thedogioal.  Byrom  died,  after  a  lingering 
illMss,  on  26  Sept.  1768.  A  fine  of  5/.  was 
levied  on  his  estate  because  he  was  not  buried 
in  woollen. 

Byrom's  poems  were  collected  for  the  first 
time  and  publidied  at  Mauofaester  in  1778. 
Iliey  were  repoUlshed  with  a  life  and  notes 
>>>  1S14.  To  the  last  is  prefixed  a  portrait, 
showing  a  man  of  great  height  and  a  strengly 
marked  £mw.  The  poems  are  also  (with 
Wffls  ezcqttaons)  given  in  Chalmers's  '  Eng- 
M  Poets.'  Byrom  had  an  astonishing  &- 
<!3ity  in  rhyming.  Some  of  his  poeim  are 
diaeusaons  on  pomts  of  (dasaicalor  theologi- 
cal criticism  (e.g.  againstConyersMiddleton's 
i^l;  to  Sherlock),  and  scarcely  better  than 
cttvw  doggerel.  One  is  an  aiwnment  to  prove 
that  St.  Oeoige  was  realfy  Gregory  the 


Qrtait.  Pegge,whoischaUeugedintbepoean, 
replied  to  Byrom  and  PettingaU  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  '  Archeeologia.'  Others  are 
versifications  of  Behmen,  Rusbrochius,  and 
Law  (e.g.  the  '  Enthusiasm '  is  from  Law's 
'  Appeal,  P-  30  et  seq.  and  the  '  Pond '  firom 
the  same  writer's  '  Serious  Call,'  chap,  xi.), 
and  there  are  a  few  hymns.  Byrom  caot  be 
forcible,  but  frequently  adopts  a  comic  metre 
oddly  inappropriate'  to  his  purpose.  Some 
occasional  poems  in  which  his  good-humoored 
sptightliness  finds  a  natural  expression  have 
been  deservedly  admired,  especially '  Colin  to 
Phoebe '  (see  above),  the  '  Three  Black  Crows,' 
'Figg  and  Sutton,'  printed  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  Dodsley's  collection  and  turned 
to  account  in  Thackeray's '  Virginians,'  chap, 
xxxvii. ;  the  '  Centaur  Fabulous '  upon  War- 
borton's  'Divine  Legation,'  and  the  epilogue 
to  'Hurlothrombo.'  Samuel  Johnson,  the 
author  of  this  play,  was  a  favourite  object 
of  Byrom's  playful  satire.  Some  epigrams 
are  still  familiar,  'Handel  and  Bononcini' 
(see  Remaint,  i.  136),  often  erroneously  given 
to  Swift ;  '  Bone  and  Skin,'  which  refers  to 
the  mills  belonging  to  the  Manchester  gram- 
mar school,  and  the  well-known 

Ood  bless  the  king,  Ood  bless  our  faith's  defender, 
God  bless — no  luunn  in  blessing— the  Pretender ; 
But  who  pretender  is,  and  who  is  king, 
Ood  bless  us  all  I  that's  quite  another  thing. 

Byrom's  system  of  shorthand  was  not 
printed  until  four  years  after  his  death,  when 
it  was  explained  in  a  volume  illusttated  with 
thirteen  copper-plates,  and  entitled  'The 
Universal  English  Shorthand;  or  the  way 
of  writing  English  in  the  most  easy,  concise, 
regular,  and  beautiful  manner,  applicable  to 
any  other  language,  but  particularfy  adjusted 
to-  our  own,'  Manchester,  1767,  second  edit. 
1796.  The  method  is  in  appearance  one  of 
the  most  elegant  ever  devised,  but  it  cannot 
be  written  with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  con- 
sequently it  was  never  much  useii  by  pro- 
fessional steno^phers.  For  reporting  pur- 
poses it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  systems 
<rf  Mason,  Gumey,  Taylor,  Lewis,  and  Pit- 
man. Still  its  publication  marks  an  era  in 
the  histoiv  of  shorthand,  and  there  can  1^ 
no  doubt  that  the  more  widely  diffused  sys- 
tem published  by  Samuel  Taylor  in  1786 
was  suggested  by  and  based  upon  that  of 
Byrom.  Thomas  Molineux  of  Macclesfield 
issued  several  elegantly  printed  manuals  of 
instruction  in  Byrom's  system  between  1796 
and  1824,  but  the  best  exposition  of  the 
method  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Practical  In- 
troduction to  the  Science  of  Shorthand,'  by 
William  GJawtress,  Leeds,  1819,  third  edit. 
London,  1880. 
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[The  chief  nuthoritj  for  Byrom  is  The  FriTato 
/onmal  and  Literary  Bemains  of  John  Byiom, 
related  by  Kichard  Farkinson,  CD.,  for  the 
Chetham  Society,  in  tvo  vols.,  1854-7;  soma 
accoQiit  ig  given  of  an  onpnblished  fragment 
of  the  journal  from  1731  to  1783  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Bailey  in  the  Palatine  Note-book  for  May  1882, 
also  printed  separately ;  Chalmers's  Life  in  the 
Collection  of  Poets,  and  Life  prefixed  to  Works ; 
Baines's  County  Palatineof  Lancaster,  ii.  79, 293 ; 
Hibbert  Ware's  Collegiate  Chnrch  of  Manchester, 
iL79i  129,  142,  &c. ;  Case  in  relation  to  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  1731 ;  Case  of  Petitioners,  &c., 
1781,  for  the  Mancheater  Workhouse  question.] 

L.8. 

BYKON,  GEORGE  GORDON,8iith  lord 
(1788-1824),  poet,  descended  from  John,  first 
Lord  Byron  fq.  v.],  who  waa  succeeded  by 
his  brother  lUchard  (1606-1679).  Richard's 
son,  William  (d.  1696),  became  third  lord, 
and  wrote  some  bad  verses.  By  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Viscount  Chaworth, 
he  was  father  of  William,  fourth  lord  (1669- 
17S6),gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  Prince 
George  of  Denmark.  The  fourth  lord  waa 
father,  by  hia  wife,  Frances,  daughter  of  Lord 
Berkeley  of  Stratton,  of  William,  fifth  lord, 
John,  afterwards  Admiral  Byron  [q.  v.],  and 
Isabella,  wife  of  the  fourth  and  mother  of  the 
fifth  earl  of  Carlisle.  The  fifth  lord  (1722- 
1798)  quarrelled  with  his  cousin  Mr.  Cha- 
worth (great  grandson  of  Viscount  Cha- 
worth) at  a  club  dinner  of  Nottinghamshire 
gentlemen,  26  Jan.  1766,  and  Mlled  him  after 
a  confused  scuffle  in  a  room  to  which  they 
had  retired  by  themselves  after  dinner.  Byron 
was  convicted  of  manslaughter  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  16  April  1766  (State  Triah, 
xix.  1176),  and,  though  exempted  from  pun- 
ishment by  his  privilege  as  a  peer,  became  a 
marked  man.  He  liv^  in  seclusion  at  New- 
stead  Abbey,  ill-treated  his  wife,  was  known 
as  the  'wicked  lord,'  encumbered  his  estates, 
and  made  a  sale  of  his  property  at  Rochdale, 
the  disputed  legality  of  wnich  led  to  a  pro- 
longed lawsuit.  His  children  and  his  only 
grandson  (son  of  his  son  by  the  daughter  of 
nis  brother,  the  admiral)  died  before  him. 
Admiral  Byron  had  two  sons,  John  and 
George  Anson  (ancestor  of  the  presentpeer), 
and  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  became 
wife  of  her  cousin,  son  of  the  fifth  lord ;  an- 
other of  Admiral  Parker;  the  third  of  Colonel 
Leigh,  by  whom  she  was  mother  of  another 
Colonel  Leigh,  who  married  his  cousin,  Au- 
gusta, daughter  of  John  Byron,  the  admiral's 
eldest  son.  This  John  Byron  (bom  1756)  was 
educated  at  Westminster,  entered  the  guards, 
was  known  as  '  mad  Jack,'  and  was  a  hand- 
some profligate.  He  seduced  the  Marchioness 
of  Carmarthen,  who  became  Baroness  Conyers 


on  the  death  of  her  father,  fourth  earl  of 
Holdeniess.  He  manied  her  (June  1779) 
after  her  divorce,  and  had  by  her  in  1783  a 
daughter,  Augusta,  married  to  Colonel  Lei^h 
in  1807.  Lady  Conyets's  death  in  France, 
26  Jan.  1784,  deprived  her  husband  of  an  in- 
come of  4,000/.  a  year.  He  soon  afterwards  met 
at  Bath  a  Miss  Catherine  Gordon  of  Gicht, 
withafortune  of  2S,000/„  doubled  by  nimoar. 
Thepairwere  married  atSt.  Michael  sChoich, 
Bath,  13  May  1786  (parish  register).  John 
Byron  took  his  second  wife  to  France,  squan- 
dered most  of  her  property,  and  returned  to 
England,  where  their  mily  diild,  George  Gor- 
don, was  bom  in  Holies  Street,  London, 
22  Jan.  1788.  John  Hunter  saw  the  boy 
when  he  was  bom,  and  prescribed  for  the  in- 
f^t's  feet  (Mrs.  Byron's  letters  in  Add,  M8. 
81087).  Amalformationwa8eaused,as  Byion 
afterwards  said,  by  his  mother's  '  false  ddi- 
cacy .'  Trelawny  {Beeordt,  ii.  1 82)  says  that 
the  tendo  AchilUs  of  each  foot  was  so  con- 
tracted that  he  could  only  walk  on  the  bftUs 
of  the  toes,  the  right  fioot  being  most  dis- 
torted and  bent  inwards.  Injodicioos  treat- 
ment increased  the  mischief,  and  through  1^ 
the  poet  could  only  hobble  a  few  paces  on 
foot,  though  he  could  at  times  succeed  in 
conceali^  his  infirmity. 

John  Byron's  creditors  became  pressing. 
The  daughter,  Augusta,  was  sent  to  hex 
grandmother,  the  Dowager  Countess  Holder- 
ness.  Mrs.  Byron  retired  to  Aberdeen,  and 
lived  upon  1601.  a  year,  the  interest  of  S,O0M 
in  the  hands  of  trustees,  the  sole  remnant  of 
her  fortune.  She  took  lodgings  in  Queen 
Street,  Aberdeen,  and  was  followed  by  her 
husband,  who  occupied  separate  lodgings  and 
sometimes  petted  tne  child,  who  professed  in 
later  years  to  remember  him  perfectly  (Mbd- 
wnr,  p.  68).  With  money  got  from  nis  wife 
or  his  sister,  Mrs.  Leigh,  he  escaped  to  EVance 
in  Janua^  1791,  and  died  at  Valenciennes, 
2  Aug.  1791,  possibly  by  his  own  hand 
(  Jbapfbbson,  i.  48  ;  HjiBHEss,  p.  33 ;  Letter 
No.  460  in  Moobb's  Idfe  of  Byron  implicitly 
denies  suicide).  Mrs.  Byron's  income,  re- 
duced to  186/.  by  debts  for  furniture  and  by 
helping  her  husband,  was  raised  to  1901.  on 
the  death  of  her  grandmother,  and  she  lived 
within  her  means.  Capricious  and  passionate 
by  nature,  she  treated  her  child  with  alter- 
nate excesses  of  violence  and  tenderness. 
Scott  (MooBB,  ch.  xxiv.)  says  that  in  1784  she 
was  seised  with  an  hysterical  fit  duringMrs. 
Siddons's  performance  in  Southern's  'Fatal 
Marriage,'  and  carried  out  screaming, '  Oh,my 
Biron,  my  Biron '  (the  name  of  a  character 
in  the  play  ).  She  was  short  and  fat,  and  would 
chase  uer  mocking  child  round  the  room  in 
impotent  fury.    To  the  frank  remark  ot  a 
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Kkoolfellow, '  Your  mother  ia  a  fool,'  he  re- 
plied, *  I  know  it.'  Anotherphrase  is  said  to 
turn  been  the  germ  of  Uie  '  Deformed  Trans- 
fonned.'  His  mother  reviling  him  as  a 'lame 
lieut,'  he  replied,  '  I  waa  bom  so,  mother.' 
The  ehUd  was  passionately  fond  of  his  nurse, 
May  Gray,  to  whom  at  the  final  parting  he 
nve  a  watch  and  his  miniature — afterwards 
m  the  possession  of  Dr.  Ewing  of  Aberdeen 
—and  Dy  whose  teaching  he  acauired  a  fitmi- 
lUrity  with  the  Bible,  preserved  through  life 
by  ayery  retentive  memory.  At  first  he  went 
to  school  to  one  '  Bodsy  Bowers,'  and  after- 
wuds  to  aclergyman  namedRoss.  The  son 
of  his  shoemaker,  Paterson,  taught  him  some 
Latin,  and  he  was  at  the  grammar  school  firom 
1794  to  1798  CBaik,  Life  </  AmoU,  in  the 
pqien  of  the  Aberdeen  Philosophical  Society, 
grres  his  places  in  the  school).  He  was  re- 
ludedas  warm-hearted,pugnacious,  and  idle. 
Visits  to  his  mother's  relations  and  an  ezcur- 
son  to  Ballater  for  change  of  air  in  1796 
vmd  his  schooldays.  In  a  note  to  the  '  Is- 
l«iid'(1818)  he  dates  his  love  of  moimtainous 
seeneiy  from  this  period ;  and  in  a  note  to 
'Don  Joan'  (canto  x.  stanza  18)  he  recalls 
the  deUcions  horror  with  which  he  leaned 
orer  the  Imdge  of  Balgoonie,  destined  in  an 
old  rhyme  to  fall  with  '  a  w^e's  ae  son  and 
I  aare's  ae  fo&L'  An  infantile  passion  for  a 
taoBn,  Mary  Duff,  in  his  eighth  year  was  so 
btense  that  he  was  nearly  thrown  into  con- 
Tulnons  by  hearing,  when  he  was  sixteen,  of 
lieriBarriage  to  Ur.  Robert  Cockbum  (a  well- 
known  wine  merchant,  brother  of  Lord  Oock- 
Irani).  She  died  10  March  1858  (iVbfo*  ond 
Qwriie*,  3nd  series,  iii.  281 ;  she  is  described 
in  Mr.  Raskin's  '  PrsBterita'). 

In  1794,  by  the  death  of  the  fifth  Lord  By- 
lon's  grandson  at  the  siege  of  Oalvi  in  Corsica, 
Byron  became  heir  to  the  peerage.  A  Mr. 
Femuon  suggested  to  Mrs.  ^ron  that  an 
'^Uoation  to  the  civil  list  for  a  pension 
niriit  be  successful  if  sanctioned  by  the  ao- 
tMl  peer  rLetters  in  Morrison  MSS.)  The 
grano-uncle  would  not  help  the  appeal,  but 
•fterhis  death  (19  May  1798)  a  pension  of 
300£  was  given  to  the  new  peer's  mother 
(warrant  dated  2  Oct.  1799).  Li  the  autumn 
Mb.  Byron  with  her  boy  and  May  GJray  left 
Aberdeen  for  Newstead.  The  nouse  was 
minoos.  The  Rochdale  property  was  only 
weorerable  by  a  lawsuit.  The  actual  income 
rfthe  Newstead  estate  was  estimated  at 
1,1001  a  year,  which  might  be  doubled  when 
the  bases  fell  in.  Byron  told  Medwin  (p.  40) 
th»t  it  was  about  1,600;.  a  year.  Byron  was 
■Bide  a  ward  in  chancery,  and  Lord  Carlisle, 
wn  of  the  old  lord's  sister,  was  appointed  his 
^iiMdian. 

^(n.  Byron  settled  at  Nottingham,  and 


sent  the  boy  to  be  ivepared  for  a  public  school 
by  Mr.  Rogers.  He  was  torttued  by  the  re- 
medies applied  to  his  feet  by  a  quack  named 
Lavender.  His  talent  for  satire  was  abready 
shown  in  a  lampoon  on  an  old  lady  and  in  an 
exposure  of  Lavender's  illiteracy.  Lot  1799 
he  was  taken  to  London  by  his  mother,  ex- 
amined for  his  lameness  by  Dr.  Baillie,  and 
sent  to  Dr.  Glennie'a  school  at  Dnlwich,  where 
the  treatment  prescribed  by  Baillie  could  be 
carried  out.  Glennie  found  him  playftil,  ami- 
able, and  intelligent,  ill-groimdea  in  scholar^ 
ship,  but  familiar  with  scripture,  and  a  de- 
vourer  of  poetry.  At  Olennie's  he  read  a 
pamphlet  on  the  shipwreck  of  the  Juno  in 
1796,  which  was  afterwards  worked  up  in 
'Don  Juan ; '  and  here,  about  1800,  be  wrote 
his  first  love  poem,  addressed  to  his  coumn  Mar- 
garet Parker.  Byron  speaks  of  her  transpa- 
rent and  evanescent  beauty,  and  says  that  nis 
passion  had  its  '  usual  effects'  of  preventing 
sleep  and  appetite.  She  died  of  consumption 
a  year  or  two  later.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Byron's 
tempers  had  become  insupportable  to  Qlennie, 
whose  discipline  was  spoilt  by  her  meddling, 
and  to  Lord  Carlisle,  who  ceased  to  see  her. 
Her  importunity  prevailed  upon  the  guardian 
to  send  the  boy  to  Harrow,  where  (in  the 
summer  of  1801)  he  became  a  pupil  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Dmry. 

Dmry  obtained  the  respect  and  affection 
of  his  pupil.  A  note  to  '  Childe  Harold ' 
(canto  IV.),  upon  a  passage  in  which  he  de- 
scribe his  repugnance  to  the  '  daily  drug '  of 
classical  lessons,  expresses  his  enthusiastic  re- 
gard for  Dmry,  ana  proves  that  he  had  not 
profited  by  Drurys  teaching.  His  notes  in 
the  books  which  he  gave  to  the  school  library 
show  that  he  never  became  atolerable  scholar. 
He  was  always  *  idle,  in  mischief,  or  at  play,' 
though  reading  voraciously  by  fits.  He  shone 
in  declamation,  and  Dmry  teUs  how  he  quite 
unconsciously  interpolated  a  vigorous  passage 
into  a  prepared  composition.  Unpopular  and 
unhappy  at  first,  he  hated  Harrow  (MooBE, 
ch.  iv.)  till  his  last  year  and  a  half;  but  he 
became  attached  to  it  on  rising  to  be  a  leader. 
Glennie  had  noticed  that  his  deformity  had 
increased  his  desire  for  athletic  glory.  His 
strength  of  arm  made  him  formidable  in  spite 
ofhislameness.  He  fought  Lord  Calthorpe  for 
writing  'd— d  atheist'  under  his  name 
(Mbdwiit,  p.  68).  He  was  a  cricketer  {Notet 
and  Queries,  6th  ser.  viii.  46),  and  the  lata 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  remembered  seeiac^ 
him  playing  in  the  match  against  Eton  with 
another  boy  to  run  for  him.  Byron  waa  one 
of  the  ringleaders  in  a  childish  revolt  against 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Butler  (March  1806) 
as  DnuVs  successor,  and  in  favour  of  Mark 
Drury.  Byron  said  that  he  saved  the  hall  from 
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burning  by  showinf  to  the  boys  the  names  of  | 
theix  anoestoro  on  the  walls  (Mkdwis,  p.  68). 
He  afterwards  aatirised  Butlei  u  '  Fompo-  | 
sue '  in  '  Hours  of  Idleness,'  but  had  the  sense  \ 
to  apologise  before  his  first  foreign  tour. 

'  My  school  friendships,'  says  Byron,  '-were 
with  me  passions.'  •  Byron  remonstrates  with 
a  boyish  correspondent  for  calling  him  '  my 
dear '  instead  of  '  my  dearest  BvTon.'  His 
most  ismous  contemporary  at  Harrow  was  ; 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  whom  he  offered  to  take  , 
half  the  thrashing  inflicted  by  a  bully.  He  | 
protected  Harness,  his  junior  by  two  yean, 
who  survived  till  1869.  His  closest  intimates 
were  apparently  Lords  Clare  and  Dorset  and 
John  Wingfidd.  When  he  met  Clare  long 
afterwards  in  Italy,  he  was  agitated  to  a  pain- 
ful degree,  and  says  that  he  could  never  hear 
the  name  without  a  beating  of  the  heart.  He 
had  been  railed  atGlennies  'the  old  English 
baron,'  and  some  aristocratic  vuiity  perhaps 
appears  in  his  choice  of  intimates  ana  de^«i- 
dents. 

His  mother  was  at  Bath  in  1802  (where 
he  appeared  in  Turkish  costume  at  a  masque- 
rade) ;  at  Nottingham  in  1803 ;  and  at  South- 
well, in  a  house  called  Burga^  Manor,  in 
1804.  Byron  visited  Newetead  in  1803,  then 
occupied  by  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthin,  who  set 
apart  a  room  for  his  use.  He  was  often  at 
Annesley  Hall,  the  seat  of  his  distant  cousins 
the  Chaworths.  Mary  Anne  Chaworth  was  | 
fifth  in  descent  from  Viscount  Chaworth,  and 
her  grand&ther  was  brother  to  the  William 
Chaworth  killed  by  the  fifth  Lord  Byron.  A 
superstitious  fiuicy  (duly  turned  to  aceount 
in  the '  Siege  of  Corinth,'  xxi.),  that  the  family 
portraits  would  desoend  from  their  frames  to 
naimt  the  duellist's  heir,  made  him  refuse  to 
sleep  there  ;  till  a  '  bogle '  seen  on  the  road 
to  Newstead — or  some  less  fanciful  motive — 
induced  him  to  stay  for  the  night.  He  had 
fallen  desperately  in  love  with  Mary  Anne 
Chaworth,  two  years  his  senior,  who  natur- 
ally declined  to  take  him  seriously.  A  year 
later  Miss  Pigot  describes  him  as  a  '  fat  bash- 
ful boy.'  In  1804  he  found  Miss  Chaworth 
engaged  to  John  Musters.  The  marriage  took 
place  in  1805.  Moore  gives  a  report,  proba-  ^ 
bly  inaccurate  (see  JWiirsESOS,  i.  123),  of  ] 
Byron's  agitation  on  hearing  of  the  wedding.  1 
He  dined  with  her  and  her  husband  in  18w,  I 
and  was  much  affected  by  seeing  her  infant 
daughter.  Poems  addressed  to  her  appeared 
in  'Hours  of  Idleness'  and  Hobhouses  '  Mis- 
cellany.' He  told  Medwin  (p.  66)  that  he  had 
found  in  her  '  all  that  his  youthful  fancy  could  [ 
paint  of  beautifuL'  Mrs.  Musters's  marriage 
was  unhappy;  she  was  separated  from  her 
husband ;  her  mind  became  affected,  and  she 
died  in  1832  from  a  shock  caused  by  riots  at 


Nottingham.  Tiua  passion  seems  to  have  left 
the  most  petmanent  traces  on  Byron's  life ; 
though  it  was  a  year  later  (if  his  account  ifl 
accurate)  that  the  news  of  Mary  Dufi's  atar- 
tiage  nearly  caused  convulsions. 

UL  October  1806  Byron  entered  Trimtj 
College,  Cambiid^  as  a  nobleman.  A  yoat^ 
of  'tumultuous  passions'  (in  the  phrase  of 
his  college  tutor),  he  was  exposed  to  the 
temptations  of  his  rank,  yet  hardly  within 
the  sphere  of  its  legitimate  ambition.  He 
tiode,  shot  with  a  pistol,  and  boxed.  Henutde 
a  friend  of  the  famous  pugilist,  Jackson,  paid 
for  postchaises  to  bring  '  dear  Jack '  to  visit 
him  at  Brighton,  invited  him  to  Newstead, 
and  gftve  him  commissions  about  dogs  and 
hoisee.  He  was  greatest  at  swimming.  Hie 
pool  below  the  afuioe  at  Giantcheater  is  still 
called  by  his  name.  Leigh  Hunt  first  saw 
him  (HirnT,  Byron,  &c.  p.  1)  swimming  a 
match  in  the  Thames  under  Jackson's  siiper- 
vision,  and  in  August  1807  he  boasts  to  Miss 
Pigot  of  a  three  miles  swim  through  Black- 
friars  and  Westminster  bridges.  He  tra- 
velled to  various  resorts  with  a  carriage,  a 
pair  of  horses,  a  groom  and  valet,  besides  a 
bulldog  and  a  Nevrfoundland.  In  1806  his 
mother  ended  a  quarrel  by  throwing  the 
poker  and  tongs  at  his  head.  She  followed 
him  to  his  lodgings  in  London,  whither  he 
retreated,  and  tuere  another  engagement  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  enemy — his  mother. 
On  a  visit  to  Harrogate  in  the  same  summer 
with  his  friend  Pigot  he  was  shy,  quiet, 
avoided  drinking,  and  was  polite  to  Profes- 
sor Hailstone,  of  Trinity.  On  some  of  his 
rambles  he  was  accompanied  by  a  girl  in  boy's 
clothes,  whom  he  introduced  as  his  younfer 
brother.  He  tells  Miss  Pigot  that  he  has 
played  hazard  for  two  nights  till  four  in  the 
morning ;  and  in  a  later  diaiy  (Moobe,  chap. 
viii.^  says  that  he  loved  gambling,  but  left  off 
in  time,  and  pilayed  little  after  he  was  of  ase. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  find  him  confessing  m 
1806  (Letter  26)  that  he  is '  cursedly  dip]^' 
and  will  owe  9,O0OZ.  or  10,000/.  on  coming  of 
age.  The  coUege  authorit  ies  naturally  looked 
askance  at  him  ;  and  Byron  symbolised  his 
opinion  of  dons  by  bringing  up  a  bear  to 
college,  and  declaring  that  the  animal  should 
sit  for  a  fellowship. 

Byron  formed  fnendships  and  had  pursuits 
of  a  more  intellectual  kmd.  He  seems  to 
have  resided  at  Cambridge  for  the  Michaelmas 
term  1806,  and  the  Lent  and  Easter  terms 
1806 ;  he  was  then  absent  for  nearly  a  year, 
and  returned  to  keep  (probably)  the  Easter 
term  of  1807,  the  following  October  and  Lent 
terms,  and  perhaps  the  Easter  term  of  1808^ 
taking  his  MA.  degree  on  4  July  1808  (in- 
formation kindly  given  by  Cambridge  autho- 
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ritiei).  In  the  first  period  of  residence, 
thon^  sulky  and  solitary,  he  became  the  ad- 
miiinff&iena  of  W.  J.  Bankes,  was  intimate 
with  £dward  Noel  Long,  and  jtrotected  a 
chorister  named  Eddlestone.  His  friendship 
with  this  youth,  he  tells  Mi88Pigot(  JulylSOT), 
is  to  eclipse  all  the  classical  precedents,  and 
Byron  means  to  get  a  partnership  for  his  friend, 
or  to  take  him  as  a  permanent  companion. 
Eddlestone  died  of  consumption  in  1811,  and 
Byron  then  reclaimed  fh)m  Miss  Pigot  a  cor^ 
nelisn,  which  he  had  originally  received  from 
Eddlestone,  and  handed  on  to  her.  References 
to  this  friendship  are  in  the  '  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness,'and  probaDly  in  the '  Cornelian  Heart ' 
(dated  Much  1812^.  Long  entered  the  army, 
ind  was  drowned  in  a  transport  in  1809,  to 
Byron's  ^found  affliction.  He  became  in- 
tunate  with  two  fellows  of  King's — Henry 
Drury  and  Francis  Hodgson,  afterwards  pro- 
Tost  of  Eton.  Byron  showed  his  friendship 
for  Hodgson  by  a  present  of  1,000/.  in  1813, 
when  Hodgson  was  in  embarrassment  and 
Byron  lut  over  rich  (Hodgsok,  Memoirt,  i. 
268j.  In  his  later  residence  a  closer '  coterie ' 
was  formed  by  Byron,  Hobhouse,  Davies,  and 
C  a  Matthews  (Letter  66^.  John  Cam 
Hobhouse,  afterwards  Lord  Broughton,  was 
his  fiiend  through  life.  Scrope  Berdmore 
DkTies,  a  man  of  wit  and  taste,  delighted 
Byron  by  his  '  dashing  vivacity,'  and  lent 
hun  4,800/.,  the  renayment  of  which  was 
celebnted  by  a  drinJcing  bout  at  the  Cocoa 
o«  27  March  1 814.  Hocfgson  reports  (i.  1&4) 
thitwhenByron exclaimed  melodramatically 
'I  shall  go  mad,'  Davies  used  to  suggest 
'  ally '  as  a  probable  emendation.  Matthews 
*u  regarded  as  the  most  promising  of  the 
fiiends.  Byron  described  his  audacity,  his 
nrimming  and  boxing,  and  conversational 
powers  in  a  letter  to  Murray  (20  Nov.  1820), 
•ad  tells  Dallas  (Letter  61)  that  he  was  a 
'most  decided '  and  outspoken  '  atheist.' 

Among  these  friends  Byron  varied  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  by  literary  eflbrts.  He 
loasts  in  a  juvenile  letter  (No.  20)  that  he 
li*! often  been  compared  to  'the  wicked'  Lord 
Ljttelton,  and  has  already  been  held  up  as 
'the  votary  of  licentiousness  and  the  disciple 
rf  infidelity.'  A  list  (dated  30  Nov.  1807) 
Aows  that  he  had  read  or  looked  through 
■My  historical  books  and  novels  '  by  the 
thonsand.'  His  memory  was  remarkable  (see 
^■GiiiBA,p.i48;  LADrBLES8iirGi0N,p.l34). 
Swtt,  however,  found  in  1816  that  his  read- 
me did '  not  appear  to  have  been  exten.sive, 
tiiher  in  history  or  poetry ; '  and  the  list  does 
cot  imply  that  he  nad  strayed  beyond  the 
tighways  of  literature. 

At  Southwell,  in  September  1806,  he  took 
'Ix:  tuiucipal  part  (Penruddock,  an  '  amiable  , 


misanthrope ')  in  an  amateur  performaoce  of 
Cumberland's '  Wheel  of  Fortune,'  and '  spun 
a  prologue '  in  a  postchaise.  About  the  same 
time  he  confessed  to  Miss  Pigot,  who  had  been 
reading  Bums  to  him,  that  he  too  was  a  poet, 
and  wrote  down  the  lines  '  In  thee  I  fondly 
hoped  to  clasp.'  In  November  1806  Bidge, 
a  Newark  bookseller,  had  privately  printed 
for  him  a  small  volume  of  poems,  entitled 
'Fugitive  Pieces.'  His  friend  Mr.  Bee  her, 
a  Southwell  clergyman  [see  Becheb,  Johjt 
Thomas],  remonstrated  a^ust  the  license  of 
one  poem.  Byron  immediately  destroye  d  the 
whole  impression  (except  one  copy  in  Bee  her's 
hands  and  one  sent  to  young  Pigot,  th«i 
studying  medicine  at  Edinburgh).  A  hun- 
dred copies,  omitting  the  offensive  vwses,  and 
with  some  additions,  under  the  title  '  Poems 
on  Various  Occasions,'  were  distributed  in 
January  1807.  Favourable  notices  came  to 
the  author  from  Bankes,  Henij  Mackenzie 
('The  Man  of  Feeling'),  and  Lord  Wood- 
houselee.  In  the  summer  of  1807  Byron 
published  a  collection  called  '  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness, a  series  of  Poems,  original  and  trans- 
lated, by  George  Gordon,  Lord  Bjron,  a 
minor,'  from  which  twenty  of  the  privately 

frinted  poems  were  omitted  and  others  added. 
t  was  praised  in  the  '  Critical  Review '  of 
September  1807,  and  abused  in  the  first 
number  of  the  'Satirist.'  A  new  edition, 
with  some  additions  and  without  the  prefaces, 
appeared  in  March  1808  (see  account  of  these 
editions  in  appendix  to  Bnglish  translation 
of  Elzb's  Byron  (1872),  p.  4&).  In  January 
1808  the  famous  criticism  came  out  in  the 
'  Edinburgh '  (Byron  speaks  of  this  as  about 
to  appear  in  a  letter  (No.  24)  dated  26  Feb. 
1 808).  The  critique  has  been  attributed  both 
to  Brougham  and  Jeffrey.  Jeffrey  seems  to 
have  denied  the  authorship  (see  Medwik, 
p.  174),  and  the  ponderous  legal  facetiousness 
18  certainly  not  unlike  Brougham,  whom 
Bvrou  came  to  regard  as  the  author  (see  Notes 
and  Queries,  4th  ser.  vi.  368,  480).  The  se- 
verity was  natural  enough.  Scott,  indeed, 
says  that  he  remonstrated  with  Jeffi-ey,  think- 
ing that  the  poems  contained  'some  passages 
of  noble  promise.'  But  the  want  of^  critical 
acumen  is  leas  obvious  than  the  needless 
cruelty  of  the  wound  inflicted  upon  a  boy's 
harmless  vanity.  Byron  wa.s  deeply  stung. 
He  often  boasted  afterwards  (e.g.  Letter  420) 
that  he  instantly  drank  three  bottles  of  claret 
and  begnii  a  replv.  He  luul  already  in  his 
desk  (Letter  18),  on  26  Oct.  1807,  .•3S0  lines 
of  his  satire,  besides  214  p.ages  of  u  novel, 
560  lines  in  blank  verse  of  a  poem  on  Uo.<<- 
worth  Field,  and  other  pieces.  He  now  care- 
fully polished  his  .^atire,  and  hud  it  put  in 
type  by  UiJge. 
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On  leaving  Cambridge  he  had  settled  at  I 
Newstead,  jfiven  up  in  ruinous  condition  by  I 
Lord  Ghrey  in  the  previous  April,  where  he  j 
had  a  few  rooms  made  habitable,  and  cele-  ' 
brated  his  coming  of  age  by  some  meagre  ! 
approach  to  the  usual  festiyities.    A  fovour- 
able  decision  in  the  courts  had  given  him 
hopes  of  Rochdale,  and  made  him,  he  says, 
60,000/.  richer.    The  suit,  however,  dragged 
on  through  his  life.     Meanwhile  he  had  to 
raise  money  to  make  repairs  and  maintain  his 
establishment  at  Newstead,  with  which  he  do-  ; 
clares  his  resolution  never  to  part  (Letter  of 
6  March  1809).    The  same  letter  announces 
the  death  of  his  friend  Lord  Falkland  in  a 
duel.    In  spite  of  his  own  difSculties  Byron 
tried  to  help  the  widow,  stood  godfather  to 
her  infant,  and  left  a  SOOA  note  for  his  j?od- 
child  in  a  breakfast  cup.     In  a  letter  nvm  , 
Mrs.  Byron  {Atfieneeum,  6  Sept.  1884)  this 
is  apparently  mentioned  as  a  loan  to  Lady 
Falkland.     On  IS  March  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords.    Lord  Carlisle  had 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of '  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness,' the  second  edition  of  which  had  been 
dedicated  to  him,  in  a  '  tolerably  handsome 
letter,'  but  would  take  no  trouHe  about  in- 
troducing his  ward.    Byron  was  accompanied 
to  the  house  by  no  one  but  Dallas,  a  small 
author,  whose  sister  was  the  wife  of  Byron's 
uncle,  George  Anson,  and  who  had  recently 
sought  his  acquaintance.    Byron  felt  his  iso- 
lation, and  sulkily  put  aside  a  greeting  from 
the  chancellor  (Eldon).    He  erased  a  com- 
pliment to  Carlisle  and  substituted  a  bitter  ! 
attack  in  his  satire  which  was  now  going  | 
through  the  press  under  Dallas's  superinten- 
dence. 'EnglishBardsandScotchReviewers' 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  at  once 
made  its  mark.    He  prepared  a  second  edition 
at  the  end  of  April  with  additions  and  h  , 
swaggering  prose  postscript,  announcing  his 
depiurture  firom  England  and  declaring  that  . 
his  motive  was  not  fear  of  his  victims  anti- 
pathies.   The  satire  is  vigorously  written  and 
more  carefully  polished  than  Byron's  later  . 
efforts ;  but  has  not  the  bitterness,  the  keen- 
ness, or  the  fine  workmanship  of  Pope.    The  ' 
retort  upon  his  reviewers  is  only  part  of  a 
long  tirade  upon  the  other  poets  of  the  day. ' 
In  1816  Byron  made  some  annotations  on 
the  poem  at  Geneva,  admitting  the  injustice 
of  many  lines.    A  third  and  fourth  edition 
appeared  in  1810  and  1811 ;  in  the  last  year  ' 
he  prepared  a  fifth  for  the  press.     He  sup- 
pressed it,  as  many  of  his  adversaries  were 
now  on  friendly  term  s  with  him,  and  destroyed 
all  but  one  copy,  from  which  later  editions  [ 
have  been  printed.   He  told  Murray  (28  Oct. 
1817")  that  he  would  never  concent  to  its 
tepublication.  | 


Byron  had  for  some  time  contemplated 
makmg  his  '  grand  tour.'  In  the  autumn  of 
1808  he  got  up  a  playat  Newstead ;  he  boned 
his  Newfoundland,  Boatswain,  who  died  of 
madness  18  Nov.  1808,  under  a  monument 
with  a  misanthropical  inscription;  and  in 
the  following  spring  entertained  his  college 
friends.  C.S.Matthews  describes  their  amuse- 
ments in  a  letter  published  by  Moore.  Thev 
dressed  themselves  in  theatrical  costumes  of 
monks  (with  a  recollection,  perhaps,  of  Med- 
menham),  and  drank  burgundy  out  of  a 
human  skull  found  near  the  abbey,  which 
Byrou  had  fashioned  into  a  cup  wiUi  an  ap- 
propriate inscription.  Such  revelries  stig- 
gested  extravagant  rumours  of  reckless  orgies 
and  '  harems '  in  the  abbey.  Moore  assures 
us  that  the  life  tliere  was  m  reality  '  simple 
and  inexpensive,'  and  the  scandal  of  limited 
application. 

Byron  took  leave  of  England  by  some 
verses  to  Mrs.  Musters  about  his  blighted 
affections,  and  sailed  from  Falmouth  in  the 
Lisbon  packet  on  2  July  1809.  Hobhonse 
accompanied  him,  and  he  took  three  servants, 
Fletcher  (who  followed  him  to  the  last),  Rush- 
ton,  and  Joe  Murray.  From  Lisbon  he  rode 
across  Spain  to  Seville  and  Cadis,  and  thence 
sailed  to  Gibraltar  in  the  Hyperion  frigate 
in  the  beginning  of  August.  He  sent  home 
Murray  and  Rushton  with  instructions  for 
the  proper  education  of  the  latter  at  his  o»ti 
expense.  He  sailed  in  the  packet  for  Malta 
on  19  Aug.  1809,  in  company  with  Gait, 
who  afterwards  wrote  his  lifis,  and  who  was 
rather  amused  by  the  affectations  of  the  youth- 
ful peer.  At  Malta  he  fell  in  with  a  Mrs. 
Spencer  Smith  with  a  romantic  histoiv  (see 
MeTiunra  of  the  Duchette  cPAbrante*  (18S4), 
XV.  1-74),  to  whom  he  addressed  the  verses 
'To  Florence,'  'stanzas  composed  during* 
thunderstorm,'  and  a  passage  m  '  Childe  Ha- 
rold '  (ii.  St.  30-3),  explainmtr  that  his  heart 
was  now  past  the  power  of  loving.  From 
Malta  he  reached  Prevesa  in  the  Spider, 
brig  of  war,  on  19  Sept.  1809.  He  thence 
visited  Ali  Pasha  at  Tepelen,  and  was  nearly 
lost  in  a  Turkish  man-of-war  on  his  return. 
In  November  he  travelled  to  Missobnghi 
(21  Nov.)  thro^h  Acamania  with  a  guard 
of  Albanians.  He  stayed  afortni^t  at  Patris, 
and  thence  left  for  Athens.  He  reached 
Athens  on  Christmas  eve  and  lodged  with 
Theodora  Maori,  widow  of  the  Engush  vice- 
consul,  who  had  three  lovely  daughters.  The 
eldest,  Theresa,  celebrated  by  Bypon  as  the 
Maid  of  Athens,  became  Mrs.  Black.  She 
fell  into  poverty,  and  an  appeal  for  her  suPPJ''' 
was  made  in  the  '  Times  on  28  March  1872. 
She  died  in  October  1875  (Timet,  21,  26, 
27  Oct.  1875).    He  sailed  from  Athens  for 
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SmTina  in  the  Pelade*,  aloop  of  war,  on 
6  March  1810 ;  fisited  Epheeus ;  and  on 
11  April  aailed  in  the  Salaette  frigate  for 
Gowtantinople,  and  visited  the  Troad.  On 
3  Hay  he  repeated  Leander's  feat  of  swim- 
niing  from  Seetos  to  Abydos.  In  February 
1S31  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Murray,  de- 
fending hie  statements  against  some  critioiBmB 
inWTTnmOT's  'Tour  m  the  Levant'  (see 
Appeoidix  to  MooBs).  Byron  reached  Con- 
(tautinople  on  14  May,  and  sailed  in  the 
Salaette  on  14  July.  Hobhooae  returned  to 
England,  while  Byron  landed  at  Zea,  with 
Ftocher,  two  Albanians  and  a  Tartar,  and 
retomed  to  Athens.  Here  he  professed  to 
bsvemetwith  the  adventure  turned  toaccount 
in  the '  GKaour '  about  saving  a  girl  from  being 
drowned  in  a  sack  A  letter  frt>m  Lord  SUgo, 
who  was  then  at  Athens,  to  Byron  (31  Aug. 
1813),  proves  that  some  such  report  was  cur- 
lent  at  Athens  a  day  or  two  later,  and  may 
poHihly  have  had  somefoundation.  Hobhouse 
( )Fiti<]R«n«<«r  iienMto,  January  1826)  says  that 
Buna's  Turkish  servant  was  the  lover  of  the 
fm-  He  made  a  tour  in  the  Morea.  had  a 
diogetons  fever  at  Patras  (which  hm  a  lia- 
bili^  to  malaria),  and  returned  to  Athens, 
when  he  passed  the  winter  of  1810-11  in  the 
Gi^ehin  convent.  Here  he  met  Lady  Hester 
Stmhope,  and  formed  one  of  his  strongattaoh- 
amts  to  a  youth  called  Nicolo  Giraud.  To 
this  lad  he  gave  a  sum  of  money  on  parting, 
ud  left  him  7,000^  in  a  will  of  August  1811. 
FiomAthens  B vron  went  to  Malta,  and  sailed 
thence  for  England  in  the  Volage  frigate  on 
3  Jane  1811.  He  reached  Portsmou^  at  the 
begiiming  of  July,  and  was  met  by  Dallas  at 
Reddish's  Hotel,  St.  James'sStreet,  on  16  Jolv 
18U. 

Bvron  returned  to  isolation  and  vexation. 
Be  had  told  his  mother  that,  if  compelled  to 
wt  with  Newstead,  he  should  retire  to  the 
East.  To  Hodgson  he  wrote  while  at  sea 
(Letter  61)  that  he  was  returning  embar- 
neaed,  onsocial, '  without  a  hope  and  almost 
withont  a  desire.'  His  financial  difficulties 
ue  ahown  by  a  series  of  letters  published  in 
the' Athenaeum '  (SO  Aug.  and  6  Sept.  1884). 
The  court  of  chancery  had  allowed  iiim  600/. 
a  rear  at  Cambridge,  to  which  his  mother  had 
uded  as  much,  Iweides  incurring  a  debt  of 
1,(XXU.  on  his  behalf.  He  is  reduced  to  his 
last  goinea  in  December  1807,  has  obtained 
ktnsfrtHn  Jews,  and  expects  to  end  by  suicide 
or  the  marriage  of  a  'golden  doliy.'  His 
mother  was  put  to  the  greatest  difficulties 
during  his  travels,  and  beseems  to  have  been 
cuelses  in  providing  for  her  wants.  The 
Mife  were  at  Newstead  in  February  1810 ; 
a  lile  was  threatened  in  June.  Byron  writes 
&aia  Athens  in  November  refusing  to  sell 


Newstead.  While  returning  to  England  he 
proposed  to  join  the  army,  and  had  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  for  his  journey  to  London. 
News  of  his  mother's  ilineas  came  to  him  in 
London,  and  before  he  could  reach  her  she 
died  (1  Aug.  1811)  of  '  a  fit  of  rage  caused 
by  reading  the  upholsterer's  bills.'  The  loss 
affected  him  deeply,  and  he  was  found  sob- 
bing by  her  remains  over  the  loss  of  his  one 
friend  m  the  world.  The  deaths  of  his  school- 
friend  Wingfleld(14Mayl811),ofC.S.  Mat- 
thews, and  of  Eddlestone,  were  nearly  simul- 
taneous blows,  and  he  tells  Miss  Figot  that 
the  last  death  '  made  the  sixth,  wiuiin  four 
months,  of  friends  and  relativee  lost  between 
May  and  the  end  of  August.'  In  February 
1812  he  mentions  Eddlestone  to  Hodgson 
{Memoirs,  L  221)  as  the  '  only  human  being 
that  ever  loved  him  in  truth  and  entirely? 
He  adds  that  where  death  has  set  his  seal 
the  impression  can  never  be  broken.  The 
phrase  recurs  in  the  most  impreeaive  of  the 
poems  to  Thyna,  dated  in  the  same  month. 
The  coincidence  seems  to  confirm  Moore's 
statement  that  Thyna  was  no  more  than  an 
impersonation  of  Byron's  melancholy  caused 
by  many  losses.  An  apostrophe  to  a  '  loved 
and  lovely  one'  at  the  end  of  the  second  canto 
of '  Childe  Harold '  (st.  96,96)  belongs  to  the 
same  series.  Attempts  to  identify  Thynta 
have  failed.  Byron  spoke  to  Trelawny  of  a 
passion  for  a  cousin  who  was  in  a  decline 
when  he  left  England,  and  whom  Trelawny 
identifies  with  Thyrza.  No  one  seems  to 
answer  to  the  description.  It  may  be  added 
that  he  speaks  (see  Moore,  chap,  iv.)  of  a 
'  violent^  though  pure  love  and  passion '  which 
absorbed  him  wlule  at  Cambridge,  and  writes 
to  Dallas  (11  Oct.  1811)  of  a  loss  about  this 
time  whiclli  would  have  profoundly  moved 
him  but  that  he  'has  supped  full  of  horrors,' 
and  that  Dallas  understands  him  as  referring 
to  some  one  who  might  have  made  him  happy 
as  a  wife.  Byron  had  sufficient  elasticity  of 
spirit  for  a  defiance  of  the  world,  and  a  vani^ 
keen  enough  to  make  a  boastful  exhibition  of 
premature  cynicism  and  a  blighted  heart. 

At  the  end  of  October  1811  he  took  lodg- 
ings in  St.  James's  Stieet.  He  had  shown 
to  Dallas  upon  his  return  to  England  the  first 
two  cantos  of  '  Childe  Harold  and  '  Hints 
from  Horace,'  a  tome  paraphrase  of  the  '  Ars 
Poetics.'  According  to  Dallas,  he  preferred 
the  last,  and  was  unwilling  to  publish  the 
'  Childe.'  Cawthom,  who  had  published  the 
'  English  Bards,'  &c.,  accepted  the  '  Hints ' 
(which  did  notappear  till  after  Byron's  death), 
but  the  publication  was  delayed,  apparently 
for  want  of  a  good  classical  reviser  {To  JSodjf- 
ton,  IS  Oct.  1811).  The  Longmans  had  re- 
fused the  '  English  Bards,'  which  attacked 
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their  friends,  and  Byron  told  Dallas  to  offer 
'  Childe  Harold '  elsewhere.  Miller  oWected 
to  the  attack  upon  Lord  Elgin  (as  t£e  de- 
spoiler  of  the  Parthenon),  for  whom  he  pub- 
lished; and  it  was  ultimately  accepted  by 
Murray,  who  thus  began  a  permanent  con- 
nection with  Byron.  'CJhilde  Harold'  ap- 
peared in  March  1812.  Byron  had  meanwhile 
spoken  for  the  first  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  27  Feb.  1812,  against  a  bill  for  sup- 
pressing riots  of  Nottingham  frameiworkers, 
and  with  considerable  success.  A  «econd 
and  less  successful  .speech  against  catholic 
disabilities  followed  on  21  April  1812.  He 
made  one  other  short  ^>eech  m  presenting  a 

?etition  from  Major  Cartwright  on  1  June 
818.  Lord  Holland  helped  him  in  provid- 
ing materials  for  the  first,  and  the  speeches 
indicate  a  leaning  towarin  something;  more 
than  whigs^sm.  The  first  two  are  of  rather 
elaborate  rnetoric,  and  his  deUvery  was  cri- 
ticised as  too  theatrical  and  sing-song.  Any 
political  ambition  was  extinguished  by  the 
startling  success  of '  Childe  Harold,'  of  whidi 
aflrstMition  was  immediately  sold.  Byron 
'woke  one  morning  and  found  himself  finuons.' 
Murray  gave  600/.  for  the  copyright,  which 
Bjrron  handed  over  to  Dallas,  decmring  that 
he  would  never  take  money  for  his  poems. 

The  two  cantos  now  pabUshed  are  admit-  | 
tedly  inferior  to  the  continuation  of  the 
poem ;  and  the  affectation  of  which  it  set  ' 
the  fashion  is  obsolete.  Byron  tells  Murray  ! 
(8  Nov.  1821)  that  he  is  b'ke  a  tiger.  If  he  i 
misses  his  firat  spring,  he  goes  '  grumbling 
back  to  the  iungle  again.'  His  poems  are  I 
all  substantially  impromptus;  but  the  vigour  ' 
and descriptivepower,inspiteofallblemi8hes,  j 
are  enough  to  explain  the  success  of  a  poem  ' 
original  in  conception  and  setting  forth  a  type  1 
of  oharaeto:  which  embodied  a  prevailing  | 
soitiment.  I 

Byron  became  the  idol  of  the  sentimental 
part  of  society.  Friends  and  lovers  of  noto- 
riety gathered  round  this  fastiinating  rebel. 
Among  the  first  was  Moore,  who  had  sent 
him  a  challenge  for  a  passage  in  '  English 
Bards'  ridicuhng  the  bloodless  duel  with 
Jefl&«y.  Hodgson  had  suppressed  the  letter 
daring  Byron's  absence.  Moore  now  wrote 
a  letter  ositensibly  demanding  exphmations, 
but  more  like  a  request  for  acquaintance. 
The  two  met  at  a  dmuer  given  by  Rogers, 
where  Campbell  made  a  fourth.  Byron  sur- 
prised his  new  friends  by  the  distinction  of 
ids  appearance  and  the  eccentricity  of  his 
diet,  consisting  of  potatoes  and  vinegar  alone. 
Moore  was  surprised  at  Byron's  isolation. 
Ddlas,  his  solicitor,  Hanson,  and  three  or 
four  college  ftiends  were  at  this  time  (No- 
vember 1811)  his  <»ily  associates.    Mook 


rapidly  became  intim&te.  Byron  liked  him 
as  a  thorough  man  of  the  world  and  as  an 
expert  in  the  arts  which  compensate  for  in- 
feriority of  birth,  and  which  enabled  Moore 
to  act  ks  an  obsequious  monitor  and  to 
smother  gentle  admonition  in  abundant  flat- 
tery. In  his  diary  (10  Dec.  1813)  Byron 
says  that  Moore  was  the  best-hearted  man 
he  knew  and  with  talents  equal  to  his  feel- 
ings. Byron  was  now  at  the  height  of  hit 
proverbial  beatrty.  Coleridge  in  1816  speaks 
enthusiastically  of  the  astonishing  beauty 
and  expressiveness  of  his  face  (OtiUCAK, 
p.  207).  Dark  brown  locks,  curling  over 
a  lofty  forehead,  grey  eyes  with  long  dark 
lashes,  a  mouth  and  chin  of  exquisite  83ns- 
metry  are  shown  in  his  'portraits,  and  were 
animated  by  an  astonishing  mobility  of 
expression,  varying  from  apathy  to  intense 
passion.  His  head  was  very  small ;  his  ncse, 
though  well  formed,  rather  too  thick ;  look- 
ing, says  Hunt  (i.  160),  in  a  front  view  as  if 
'  grafted  on  the  face ; '  his  complexion  vm 
ooloui^ess ;  he  had  little  heard.  His  height, 
he  says  {Diaty,  17  March  1814),  5ft.  Siva. 
or  a  little  less  (Mhbwin,  p.  5).  He  had  a 
broad  <ohe8t,  Icmg  .muscular  arms,  with  white 
deUeate  hands,  and  beautiful  t«eth.  A  ten- 
dency to  excessive  fatness,  inherited  finm 
his  mother,  was  not  only  disfiguring  but 
produ(itive  of  great  discomfort,  and  increased 
the  unwieldinees  arising  flrom  his  lamenees. 
To  remedy  the  evil  he  resorted  to  the  in- 
jurious system  of  diet  often  set  down  to 
mere  sfifectatiou.  Trelawny  (ii.  74)  observer 
more  justly  that  Byron  was  the  only  human 
being  he  Knerw  with  self-restraint  enough 
not  to  get  fet.  In  April  1807  he  tells  Pigot 
that  he  has  reduced  himself  by  exercise.  My- 
sic,  and  hot  baths  from  14st.  71b8.  to  I2st  7lb8. ; 
in  January  1808  he  tells  Drury  that  he  has 
got  down  to  lOst.  7Ibs.  When  last  weighed 
at  Oenoa  he  was  IGst.  91be.  (Tkblawki). 
Hecarried  on  this  system  at  intervals  thioogli 
life ;  at  Athens  he  drank  vinegar  and  water, 
and  seldom  ate  more  than  a  little  rice;  on 
has  return  he  gave  up  wine  and  meat  He 
sparred  with  Jackscm  for  exetaee,  and  took 
hot  baths.  In  181S  he  lived  on  six  biscuits 
a  day  and  tea;  in  December  he  ftsts  for 
forty-eight  konM ;  in  1816  he  lived  on  a  thin 
slice  of  bread  tat  breakfast  and  a  vegetable 
dinner,  drinking  green  tea  and  8elti«>-w8t^. 
He  kept  down  hunger  by  chewing  mastic 
and  tobacco  (Htmr,  i.  66).  He  sometimeB 
took  laudanum  (Duuy,  14  Jan.  1821 ;  and 
Lady  Byron's  Letter,  18  Jan.  1816).  He 
tells  Moore  (Letter  461)  in  1821  that  a  doee 
ttf  salts  gave  him  most  radiilaration.  Occa- 
sional indulgences  varied  this  course.  Moore 
describes  a  supper  (19  May  1814)  whe«  h« 
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finished  two  or  thtee  lolntera,  washed  down 
b^  lu^  a  dozen  glasses  of  strong  brandy, 
inth  tomblers  of  hot  water.  He  wrote  'Don 
Jnan'  on  gm  and  watcfr,  and  Medwin  (p. 
SS6)  speaks  of  his  drinking  too  much  wine 
and  nearly  a  pint  of  holluids  every  night 
(in  1822).  Trelawny  (i.  73),  however,  de- 
clues  that  the  stoirits  was  mere  'water  he- 

;  witdied.'  When  Hunt  reached  Rsa  in  1822, 
he  found  Byron  so  fat  as  to  be  scarcely  re- 
cognisable. Medwin,  two  or  tiiree  months 
ker,  found  him  starved  into  'unnatural 
thinness.'  9ach  a  diet  was  no  doubt  in- 
joioDs  in  the  long  run ;  but  the  starvation 
teem  to  have  Btimulat«d  his  brain,  and  Tre- 
Inmysa^  that  no  man  had  brighter  eyes  or 
>  dearer  voice. 

In  the  spring  of  181S  Byron  published 
monymously  the  '  "Walt*,'  uid  disowned  it 
on  its  deserved  failure.  Yarious  avatars  of 
'ChQde  Harold,'  however,  repeated  his  pre- 
TioM  success.  The  '  Giaour '  appeared  in 
%  1818 ;  the '  Bride  of  Abydos  *  in  Decem- 
ber 1818 ;  the  '  Corsair'  in  January  1814. 
Tlie^  were  all  stnusk  off  at  a  white  heat. 
The'Qiaour' was  increased  from  400  lines 

■  in  the  first  edition  to  l,iW  in  the  fifth,  which 
npesred  m  the  autumn  of  1818.  The  first 
setch  of  the  '  Bride '  was  written  in  four 
nights  {Diary,  16  Nov.  1813)  '  to  distract 
hii  dreams  from  .  .  .  •'and  afterwards  in- 
ctrased  by  200  lines.  The  '  Corsair,'  written 
in  ten  days,  or  between  18  and  31  Dec., 
Tu  hardly  touched  afterwards.  He  boasted 
ifteiwards  that  14,000  copies  of  the  last  were 
»Id  in  a  day.  "With  its  first  edition  appeared 
the  bnnromptu  lines, '  Weep,  daughter  of  a 
npi  une ;  ^  the  Princess  Charlotte  having 
*ept,  it  was  said,  on  the  inability  of  the 
whigs  to  form  a  cabinet  on  PercevaPs  death. 
The  lines  were  the  cause  of  vehement  attacks 
upon  the  author  by  the  government  papers. 
A  atite  csQed  '  Aiti-Byron,'  shown  to  him 
br  Mnmiv  in  March  1814,  indicated  the  rise 
of »  hostile  feeling.  Byron  was  annoyed  by 
the  shift  of  favour.  He  had  said  in  the  dedi- 
otion  of  the  'Corsair'  to  Moore  that  he 
should  be  silent  for  some  years,  and  on  9  April 
1814  tells  Moore  that  he  has  given  Tip  rhym- 
ing. The  same  letter  announces  the  abdica- 
wm  of  Napoleon,  and  next  day  he  composed 
nd  lent  to  Murray  his  ode  upon  that  event. 
On  29  April  he  tells  Murray  that  he  has  re- 
folved  to  buy  back  his  copyrights  and  sup- 
press Ids  poetry,  but  he  instantly  withdrew  the 
Kwlutionon  Murray's  assurance  that  it  would 
be  inconvenient.  By  the  middle  of  June  he 
hsd  finished  'Lara,'  which  was  published  in 
|he  same  volume  with  Kogers's  '  Jacqueline' 
a  August.  The '  Hebrew  Melodies,'  written 
U  the  request  of  Kinnaird,  appeared  with 


music  in  Jannarr  1816.  The  '  Siege  of  Co- 
rinth,' begun  Jury  1815  and  copied  by  Lady 
Byron,  and  '  Parisina,'  written  the  same  au- 
tumn, appeared  in  January  and  February 
1816.  MurraygaviB700/.for'Lara'and500 
guineas  for  each  of  the  others.  DaUaa  wrote 
to  the  papers  in  February  1814,  defending  his 
noble  relative  from  the  charge  of  accepting 
payment;  and  stated  that  the  money  tar 
'  cSiilde  Harold '  and  '  The  Corsair '  had  been 
given  to  himself  The  sums  due  for  the  other 
two  poems  then  published  were  still,  it  seems, 
in  the  publishers  hands.  In  the  beginn^g 
of  1816  Byron  declined  to  take  the  1,000 
guineas  for  '  Parisina '  and  the  '  Siege  of  Co- 
rinth,' and  it  was  proposed  to  hand  over  the 
money  to  Glodwin,  Coleridg;e,  and  Matnrin. 
The  plan  was  dropped  at  Blurray's  objection, 
and  the  poet  soon  became  less  scrupulous. 
These  poems  were  written  in  the  thick  of 
many  distractions.  Byron  was  familiar  at 
Holland,  Melbourne,  and  Devonshire  Houses. 
He  knew  Brummell  and  was  one  of  the  dan- 
dies i  he  was  a  member  of  Watier's,  then  a 
'  superb  club,'  and  appeared  as  a  caloyer  in  a 
masquerade  given  by  his  fellow.'members  m 
1813 ;  of  the  more  literary  and  sober  Alfred ; 
of  the  Union,  the  Pngilistics,  and  the  Owls, 
or  '  Fly-by-nights.'  He  indulged  in  the  plea- 
sures of  his  class,  with  intervals  of  self-con- 
tempt and  foreboding.  Scott  and  Mme.  de 
Staw  (like  Lady  Byron)  thought  that  a  pro- 
found melancholy  was  in  reality  his  domi- 
nant mood.  He  had  reasons  enough  in  his 
money  embarrassments  and  in  dangerous  en- 
tanglements. Fashionable  women  adored  the 
beautiful  young  poet  and  tried  to  soothe  his 
blighted  affections.  Lady  Morgan  (ii  2)  de- 
scribes him  as  'cold,  silent,  and _ reserved,' 
but  doubtless  not  the  less  fascinating.  Dal- 
las (iii.  41)  observed  that  his  coyness  speedily 
vanished,  and  found  him  in  a  brown  study 
writing  to  some  fine  lady  whose  page  was 
waiting  in  scarlet  and  a  hussar  jacket.  This 
may  have  been  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  a  woman 
of  some  talent,  but  flighty  and  excitable  to 
the  verge  of  insanity.  She  was  bom  23  Nov. 
1785,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborougb, 
and  in  June  1805  married  William  Lamb, 
afterwards  Lord  Melbourne.  The  women,  as 
she  says,  '  suffocated  him '  when  she  first  saw 
him.  On  her  own  introduction  by  Lady  West- 
morland, she  turned  on  her  heel  and  wrote 
in  her  diary  that  he  was  '  mad,  bad,  and 
dangerous  to  know.'  The  acquaintance  was 
renewed  at  Lady  Holland's,  and  for  nine 
months  he  almost  lived  at  Melbourne  House, 
where  he  contrived  to  '  sweep  away '  the 
dancing,  in  which  he  could  take  no  part. 
Lady  Caroline  did  her  best  to  make  her  pas- 
sion notorious.     She  '  absolutely  besieged 
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him/  says  Bogers  {Table  Talk,  p.  236) ;  told 
him  in  her  first  letter  that  all  her  jewels  were 
at  his  service ;  waited  at  night  for  Bogers  in 
his  garden  to  ask  him  to  reconcile  her  to 
Byron;  and  would  return  from  parties  in 
Byron's  carriage  or  wait  for  him  in  the  street 
if  not  invited.  At  last,  in  July  18l3  (see 
JacxsoNj  Sath  Archives,  ii.  140),  it  was  ru- 
moured m  London  that  after  a  quarrel  with 
Byion  at  a  partj  Lady  Caroline  had  tried  to 
stab  herself  with  a  kmfe  and  then  with 
the  fragments  of  a  glass  (the  party  was  on 
6  July;  Hatwabb,  Eminent  Statesmen,  i. 
360-3}.  Her  mother  now  insisted  upon  her 
retirement  to  L%land.  After  a  fisirewell  in- 
terview, Byron  wrote  her  a  letter  (printed 
from  the  original  manuscript  in  jBAPFBEeoN, 
i.  261),  whidi  reads  like  an  attempt  to  use 
the  warmest  phrases  consistent  with  on  ac- 
ceptance of  their  separation,  though  ending 
with  a  statement  of  his  readiness  to  fly  wil£ 
her.  She  corresponded  with  Byron  from  Ire> 
land  till  on  the  eve  of  her  return  she  received 
a  brutal  letter  from  him  (printed  in  '  Glenar- 
von,'  and  apparently  acknowledged  by  Byron, 
MBDwnr,  p.  274),  saying  roundly  that  he  was 
attached  to  another,  and  teUii^  her  to  cor- 
rect her  vanity  and  leave  him  in  peace.  The 
letter,  marked  with  Lady  Oxford's  coronet 
and  initials,  threw  Lady  Caroline  into  a  fit, 
which  involved  leeching,  bleeding,  and  bed 
for  a  week. 

Lady  Caroline's  mother-in-law,  Lady  Mel- 
bourne, was  sister  of  Sir  R.  Milbanke,  who, 
by  his  wife,  Judith  Noel,  daughter  of  Lord 
Wentworth,  was  father  of  an  only  daughter, 
Anne  Isabella  Milbanke,  bom  l7  May  1792. 
Miss  Milbanke  was  a  woman  of  intellectual 
tastes ;  fond  of  theology  and  mathematics, 
and  a  writer  of  poems,  one  or  two  of  which 
are  published   in  Byron's  works  (two  are 

S'ven  in  Madame  Belloc's  'Byron,'  L  68). 
yron  described  her  to  Medwin  (p.  36)  as 
having  small  and  feminine,  though  not  re- 
gular, features ;  the  fairest  skin  imaginable ; 
perfect  figure  and  temper  and  modest  manners. 
She  was  on  friendlyterms  with  Mrs.  Siddons, 
Miss  Baillie,  Miss  Cdgeworth,  and  other  lite- 
rary persons  who  frequented  her  mother's  house 
(see  Hasnesb,  p.  23).  A  strong  sense  of  duty, 
shown  in  a  rather  puritanical  precision,  led 
unsympathetic  observers  to  regard  her  as 
prudish,  pedantic,  and  frigid.  Her  only  cer- 
tain fortune  was  10,000/.  Her  futher  had 
mjureda  considerable  estate byelectioneering. 
Kfer  mother's  brother.  Lord  Wentworth,  was 
approaching  seventy.  His  estate  of  some 
7,000/.  a  year  was  at  his  own  disposal,  and 
she  was  held  to  be  his  favourite ;  but  he  had 
Illegitimate  children,  and  his  sister.  Lady 
Scsfsdale,  had  sons  and  a  daughter.    Miss 


Milbanke  was  therefore  an  heiress  with 
rather  uncertain  prospects.  Byron,  from  what- 
ever motives,  made  her  an  offer  in  1812,  which 
was  refused,  and  afterwards  opened  a  corre- 
spondence with  her  (Cahpbell,  NetoMontklji, 
xzviii.  874,  contradicts,  on  Lady  Byron'a  au- 
thority, Medwin's  statement  (p.  37),  that  she 
be^an  the  correspondence),  which  continued 
at  mtervals  for  two  years.  On  30  Kov.  1813  he 
notices  the  oddnees  of  a  situation  in  which 
there  is  '  not  a  spark  of  love  on  either  side.' 
On  16  March  1813  he  receives  a  letter  from 
her  and  says  that  he  will  be  in  love  ag^ain  if 
he  does  not  take  care.  Meanwhile  he  and 
his  friends  naturally  held  that  a  marriage 
might  be  his  salvation.  Lady  Melbourne, 
whom  on  her  death  in  1818  he  calls  fLetter 
316)  the  'best,  kindest,  and  ablest  female' 
he  ever  knew,  promoted  a  match  with  her 
niece,  possibly  because  it  would  effectually 
bar  the  intrigue  with  her  daughter-in-law. 
In  September  1814  he  made  an  offer  to  Miss 
Milbanke  in  a  letter,  which,  according  to  a 
story  told  by  Moore,  was  the  result  of  a  mo- 
mentary impulse.  Byron  may  be  acquitted 
of  simply  mercenary  motives.  He  never  acted 
upon  calculation,  and  had  he  wished,  he 
might  probably  have  turned  his  attractions  to 
better  account.  The  sense  that  he  was  drift- 
ing into  dangerous  embarrassments,  which 
(see  Diary,  10  Dec.  1813)  suggests  hints  of 
suicide,  would  no  doubt  recommend  a  match 
with  unimpeachable  propriety,  as  the  lady's 
vanity  was  equally  fiattwed  by  the  thou^t 
of  emitiug  such  a  conversion.  Byron  was 
pre-eminently  a  man  who  combined  strange 
infirmity  of  will  with  overpowering  gusts 
of  passion.  He  drifted  indolently  as  long 
as  drifting  was  possible,  and  then  acted  im- 
petuously in  obedience  to  the  uppermost 
influence. 

Byron's  marriage  took  place  2  Jan.  1816  at 
Seaham,  Durham,  the  seat  of  Sir  B.  Milbanke. 
The  honeymoon  was  passed  at  Halnaby, 
another  oi  his  houses  m  the  same  county. 
The  pair  returned  to  Seaham  21  Jan. ;  in 
March  they  visited  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Leigh 
at  Six  Mile  Bottom,  Newmarket,  on  their  '^w 
to  London,  where  they  settled,  18  March  1815, 
at  13  Piccadilly  Terrace  for  the  rest  of  their 
married  life.  Byron,  in  '  The  Dream,'  chose 
to  declare  that  on  his  wedding  day  his  thoughts 
had  been  with  Miss  Chaworth.  He  also  told 
Medwin  (p.  39)  that  on  leaving  the  house  he 
found  the  lady's-maid  placed  between  him- 
self and  his  bride  in  the  carriage.  Hobhouse, 
who  had  been  his  '  best  man,'  authoritatively 
contradicted  this  (  We»tmin$t«r  Beview,  No. 
6),  and  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Minns  (first 
published  in  '  Newcastle  Chronicle,'  23  Sept. 
1869),  who  had  been  Lady  Byron  s  maid  at 
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EUnabj  and  pre^ously,  is  that  Lady  Byron 
irriTed  there  in  a  state  '  buoyant  and  cneer- 
fal ;'  but  that  i^ron's  '  irregularities '  began 
tJiae  and  caused  her  misery,  which  she  tried 
to  conceal  from  her  mother.  Lady  Byron 
«1»  wrote  to  Hodgson  (16  Feb.  1816)  that 
Byron  had  married  her  '  with  the  deepest  de- 
termination of  revenge,  avowed  on  the  day 
of  my  marriage  and  executed  ever  since  with 
sT8t«natic  and  increasing  cruelty'  (Byron 
contradicts  some  report  to  this  effect  to  Med- 
vm,  p.  39).  The  letters  written  at  the  time, 
howerer,  hardly  support  these  statements. 
Byion  speaks  of  his  happiness  to  Moore, 
though  ne  is  terribly  bored  by  his  'raous 
bther-iu-law '  (see  a  reference  to  this  in  Tbb- 
umsT,  L  72).  Lady  Milbanke  speaks  of  their 
hirameas  at  Seaham  (Bland-Brtrgett  Papert, 
p.  339).  Mrs.  Leigh  tells  Hodgson  that  Lady 
Byron's  parents  were  pleased  with  their  son- 
in-law,  and  reports  favourably  of  the  pair  on 
their  visit  to  Six  Mile  Bottom.  Li  April  Lord 
Wotworth  died.  The  bulk  of  his  property 
wag  settled  upon  Lady  Milbanke  (wno,  with 
her  husband,  now  took  the  name  of  Noel)  and 
WyBvron.  On29Julyl816Byronexecuted 
the  will  proved  after  his  death.  He  left  all 
the  property  of  which  he  could  dispose  in  trust 
for  Mrs.  Leigh  and  her  children,  his  wife  and 
«ay  children  ne  might  have  by  her  being  now 
amply  ^vided  for.  Lady  Byron  fully  ap- 
poTed  of  this  provision,  and  communicates 
It  in  an  affectionate  letter  to  Mrs.  Leigh. 

Harness  says  that  when  the  Byrons  first 
came  to  London  no  couple  could  be  appa- 
rently more  devoted  (Habness,  p.  14)  ;  but 
twoWes  approached.  Byron's  expenses  were 
increased.  He  had  agreied  to  sell  Newstead 
fc  140,000;.  in  September  1812 ;  but  two 
years  later  the  purchaser  withdrew,  forfeit- 
ii^  26,000/.,  which  seems  to  have  speedily 
TMidied.  In  November  1815  Byron  had  to 
idl  his  library,  though  he  still  declined  Mur- 
nVa  offers  for  his  copyrights.  Creditors  (at 
*W  expense  this  questionable  delicacy  must 
have  been  exercised)  dunned  the  husband  of 
•n  heiress,  and  there  were  nine  executions  in 
his  house  within  the  year.  He  found  dis- 
tractions abroad.  He  was  a  zealous  playgoer ; 
Kean'a  performance  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach 
pre  hiiQ  a  kind  of  convulsive  fit — a  story 
»hich  recalls  his  mother's  at  the  Edinburgh 
fcatre,  and  of  the  similar  effect  afterwams 
poduced  upon  himself  by  Alfieri's  '  Mirra ' 
(MooBB,  chap,  xxii.)  He  became  member  of 
the  committee  of  management  of  Drury  Lane, 
and  was  broi^ht  into  connections  of  which 
Moore  eays  that  they  gave  no  real  cause  of 
<^ce,  though  the  circumstances  were  dan- 
gaons  to  the  '  steadiness  of  married  life.' 
We  bear,  too,  of  parties  where  all  ended  in 
TOL  m. 


'hicoap  and  happiness;'  and  it  seems  that 
Byron's  dislike  of  seeing  women  eat  led  to  a 
separation  at  the  domestic  board.  The  only 
harsh  action  to  which  he  confessed  was  that 
Lady  Byron  once  came  upon  him  when  he 
was  musing  over  his  embarrassments  and 
asked  '  Am  I  in  your  way  P '  to  which  he 
replied  '  Damnably '  (MEDwuf,  p.  48). 

On  10  Dec.  1816  Lady  Byron  gave  birth 
to  her  only  child,  Angusta  Ada.  On  6  Jan. 
1816  Byron  gave  directions  to  his  wife  '  in 
writing '  to  leave  London  as  soon  as  she  was 
well  enough.  It  was  agreed,  he  told  Medwin 
(p.  40),  that  she  should  stay  with  her  father 
till  some  arrangement  had  been  made  with 
the  creditors.  On  8  Jan.  Lady  Byron  con- 
sulted Dr.  Baillie, '  with  the  concurr«ice  of 
his  family,'  that  is,  apparently,  Mrs.  Leigh 
and  his  cousin,  George  Byron,  vrith  whom 
she  constantly  communicated  in  the  following 
period.  Dr.  BaiUie,  on  her  expressing  doubts 
of  Byron's  sanity,  advised  her  absence  as  an 
'  experiment.'  fie  tol^d  her  to  correspond 
i  wit£  him  on  'light  and  soothing'  topics. 
;  She  even  believed  that  a  sudden  excitement 
might  bring  on  a  '  fatal  crisis.'  She  left  Lon- 
don on  16  Jan.  1816,  reaching  her  parents  at 
Eirkby  Mallory  on  the  16th.  She  wrote 
afiectionately  to  her  husband  on  starting  and 
arriving.  The  last  letter,  she  says,  was  circu- 
lated to  support  the  charge  of  desertion.  It 
began,  as  Byron  told  Meidwin, '  Dear  Duck,' 
and  was  signed  by  her  pet  name  '  Pippin ' 
(Hump,  Autobw/r.  1860,  pp.  247,  264).  She 
writes  to  Mrs.  Leigh  on  the  same  day  that 
she  ha«  made  '  the  most  explidt  statement ' 
to  her  parents.  They  are  anxious  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  for  the  'poor  suf- 
ferer.' He  was  to  be  invited  at  once  to 
Kirkby  Mallory,  and  her  mother  wrote  ac- 
cordingly on  the  17th.  He  would  probably 
drop  a  plan,  already  formed,  for  going  abroad 
with  Hobhouse  on  her  mrents' remonstrance. 
On  18  Jan.  she  tells  Mrs.  Leigh  that  she 
hopes  that  Byron  will  join  her  for  a  time  and 
not  leave  her  till  there  is  a  prospect  of  an 
heir.  Lady  Noel  has  suggested  that  Mrs. 
Leigh  might  dilute  a  laudanum  bottle  with 
water  without  Byron's  knowledge.  She  still 
writes  as  an  affectionate  wife,  hoping  that 
her  husband  may  be  cured  of  insanity.  An 
apothecary,  Le  Mann,  is  to  see  the  patient, 
and  Lady  Noel  will  go  to  London,  consult 
Mrs.  Leigh,  and  procure  advice. 

The  medical  advisers  could  find  no  proof 
of  insanity,  though  a  list  of  sixteen  sym- 
ptoms had  been  submitted  to  them.  The 
strongest,  according  to  Moore,  was  the  dash- 
ing to  pieces  of  a  '  favourite  old  watch '  in  an 
excess  of  fury.  A  similar  anecdote  (HoDe- 
SOH,  ii.  6)  was  told  of  his  throwing  a  jar  of 
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ink  out  of  window,  and  his  excitement  «t  the 
theatre  is  also  suggested.  Lady  Byron  upon 
hearing  the  medical  opinion  immediately  de- 
cided upon  separation.  Dr.  Baillie  and  a 
lawyer,  by  Lady  Noel's  desire, '  almost  forced 
themselves  upon  Byron'  (Mbdwht,  p.  46), 
and  confinned  Le  Mann's  report.  On  25  Jan. 
1816  Lady  Byron  tells  Mrs.  Leigh  that  she 
must  resign  the  right  to  be  her  sister,  but 
hopes  that  no  difference  will  be  made  in  their 
feelings.  From  this  time  she  consistently 
adhered  to  the  view  finally  set  forth  in  her 
statement  in  1880.  Her  letters  to  Mrs.  Leigh, 
to  Hodgson,  who  had  ventured  to  intervene, 
and  her  last  letter  to  Byron  (18  Feb.  1816), 
take  the  same  ground.  Byron  had  been 
guilty  of  conduct  inexcusable  if  he  were  an 
accountable  agent,  and  therefore  making  sepa- 
ration  a  duty  when  hia  moral  responsibility 
was  proved.  She  tells  Mrs.  Leigh  and  Hodg- 
son tnat  he  married  her  out  of  revenge ;  she 
tells  Hodgson  (15  Feb.)  that  her  security 
depended  on  the '  total  ahandonment  of  every 
moral  and  religious  principle,'  and  tells  Byron 
himself  that  to  her  affectionate  remonstrances 
and  forewamings  of  consequences  he  had  re- 
plied by  a '  determination  to  be  wicked  though 
It  should  break  my  heart.' 

On  2  Feb.  1816  Sir  R.  Noel  proposed  an 
amicable  separation  to  Byron,  which  he  at 
£rst  rejectee.  Lady  Byron  went  to  London 
and  saw  Dr.  Lushmgton,  who,  with  Sir  S. 
Bomilly,  had  been  consulted  bv  Lady  Noel, 
and  had  then  spoken  of  possible  reconcilia- 
tion. Lady  Byron  now  informed  him  of  fects 
<  utterly  unknown,'  he  says, '  I  have  no  doubt, 
to  Sir  K.  and  Lady  Noel.'  His  opinion  was 
'entirely  changed.'  He  thought  reconciliation 
impossible,  and  should  it  be  proposed  he  could 
take  no  part,  'professionally  or  otherwise, 
towards  effecting  it.'  Mrs.  Leigh  requeated 
an  interview  soon  after,  which  Lady  Byron 
declined  '  with  the  greatest  pain.'  Lushing- 
ton  had  forbidden  any  such  interview,  as 
they  '  might  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  the 
most  private  conversation.'  In  a  following 
letter  (neither  dated)  Lady  Byron  begs  for 
the  interview  which  she  had  refused.  She 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  not  meeting,  and 
the  '  grounds  of  the  case  are  in  some  degree 
changed'  {Addit.  MS.  31037,  ff.  83,  84). 
According  to  Lady  Byron's  statement  (m 
1B30)  Byron  consented  to  the  separation 
upon  being  told  that  the  matter  must  other- 
wise come  into  court.  We  may  easUy  be- 
lieve that,  as  Mrs.  Leigh  tells  Mr.  Horton, 
Byron  would  be  happy  to  '  escape  the  ex- 
posure,'whatever  its  precise  nature.  He  after- 
wards threw  the  responsibility  for  reticence 
on  the  other  side.  He  gave  a  paper  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  dated  at  La Mira  in  1817,  saying  that 


Hobhonae  had  diaUenged  the  other  side  to 
come  into  court ;  that  he  only  yielded  becaoae 
Lady  Byron  had  clumed  a  promise  that  he 
would  consent  to  a  separation  if  she  really  d^ 
sired  it.  He  declares  his  ignorance  of  th« 
charges  against  him,  and  his  desire  to  meei 
them  opmly.  This  paper  was  apparemtly 
shown  only  to  a  few  finends.  It  was  first 
made  pubuc  in  the  'Academy'  of  9  Oct. 
1869.  Hobhouse  (see  QuarUrfy  Semew  for 
October  1869,  January  1870,  and  July  1883) 
also  said  that  Bjnron  was  quite  ready  to  go 
into  court,  and  that  Wilmot  Horton  on  Lady 
Byron's  part  disclaimed  all  the  current  aoan- 
dals.  It  would  seem,  however,  Byron  could 
.  have  forced  an  open  statement  had  he  really 
chosen  to  do  so.  This  paper  shows  hie  con- 
sciousness that  he  ought  to  have  done  it  if 
his  case  had  been  producible.  Lady  Etyron 
tells  Hodgson  at  the  time  (15  Feb.  1816)  he 
'  does  know,  too  well,  what  he  affects  to  in- 
quire.' 

The  question  remains,  what  were  the  speci- 
fic charges  which  decided  Lady  Byron  and 
LushingtonP  A  happy  marriage  between 
persons  so  little  congenial  would  have  sur- 
prised his  best  finends.  So  &r  we  migbt  wdl 
accept  the  statement  which  Moore  assigns 
to  him :  '  My  dear  sir,  the  causes  wet«  too 
simple  to  be  easily  found  out.'  But  this  will 
not  explain  Lady  Byron's  statements  at  the 
time,  nor  the  impression  made  upon  Lushinf - 
ton  by  her  private  avowaL  Lady  Byron  omy 
exchanged  the  hypothesis  of  insanity  for  that 
of  diaTOlical  pnoe.  Byron's  lifelong  habit 
of '  inverse  hypocrisy '  may  account  for  some- 
thing. Harness  reports  (^.  32)  that  he  used 
to  send  paragraphs  to  foreign  papers  iiyurious 
to  his  own  character  in  order  to  amuse  nimaelf 
by  mystifying  the  English  public.  Some  of 
Lady  Byron's  statements  may  strengUisn  the 
belief  that  she  had  taken  some  sudi  foolish 
brags  too  seriously. 

Other  explanations  have  been  offered.  In 
1866  Lady  Byron  told  a  story  to  Mrs.  Beeeher 
Stowe.  She  thought  that  by  blasting  his 
memory  she  might  weaken  the  evil  inflaence 
of  his  writings,  and  shorten  his  expiation  in 
j  another  world.  Lady  Byron  died  in  1860. 
I  After  the  publication  of  the  Guiccioli  me- 
I  moirs  in  1868,  Mrs.  Stowe  thought  it  her 
duty  to  publish  the  story  in  'Macmillan's 
Magazine^  for  September  1869  and  the  *  At- 
lantic Monthly.'  Her  case  is  fully  set  forth, 
with  documents  and  some  explanations,  in 
; '  Lady  Byron  Vindicated ;  a  History  of  tbe 
Byron  Controversy  ,'1870.  According  to  Mrs, 
\  Stowe,  Lady  Byron  accused  her  husband  to 
.  Lttshin^on  of  an  ineeetuous  intrigue  witki 
'  Mrs.  Leigh.  An  examination  of  ul  that  is 
I  known  <n  Mrs.  Leigh  (see  (^utrterfy  Sev^ttf 
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July  1809),  of  the  previous  relatdons  between 
brathai  and  Bitter,  and  eapecially  of  Lady 
Byion's  aSectaonate  relations  to  Mrs.  Leiffh 
it  the  time,  as  revealed  in  letters  since  ptiD- 
lished,  proves  this  hideous  story  to  he  abso- 
hitely  incredible.  Tilll880  Mrs.  Lmgh  oon- 
tinaed  to  he  on  good  terms  with  Lady  JByron, 
tod  had  conveyed  messages  between  Byron 
sod  his  wife  during  his  life.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  trustee  under  Byron's  marriage  set- 
tlements in  1880  led  to  a  disagreement.  Lady 
fiyron  refused  with  considemble  irritation  a 
request  made  by  Mrs.  Leigh.  All  acquain- 
tance dropped,  till  in  1861  Lady  Byron  con- 
nuted  to  an  interview.  Mrs.  Leigh  was 
lozious  to  declare  that  she  had  not  (as  she 
n^oeed  Lady  Byron  to  believe  that  she 
hid)  encoura^d  Byron's  bitterness  of  feeling 
townds  his  wife.  Lady  Byron  replied  simply, 
'I*  diat  allP'  No  further  communication 
ildknred,  and  Mrs.  Leigh  died  18  Oct.  1861. 
It  e*n  only  be  surmised  that  Lady  Bvion  had 
become  jealous  of  Byron's  public  and  pointed 
expnasioiis  of  love  for  his  sister,  contrasted 
80  Siteibly  with  his  utterances  about  his  wife, 
and  in  btooding  over  her  wrongs  had  deve- 
loped the  haterol  suspicion  communicated  to 
Mis.  Stowe,  and,  as  it  seems,  to  others.  It 
tppean  too,  from  a  passage  in  the  Onicdoli 
memoirs,  that  at  a  tune  when  Byron  was 
aecnsed  of '  every  monstrous  vice,'  his  phrases 
tkoot  his  pure  £ratemal  affection  suggested 
aoine  such  addition  to  the  mass  of  calunmy 
('BemiaiMenoes  of  an  Attacli6,'  by  Hubert 
Jeraingham  (188ff),  contains  a  curious  state- 
meat  l^  Mme.  Ouiccioli  as  to  Byron's  strong 
taction  for  his  sister). 

Another  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson, 
tlMt  the  canse  was  a  connection  formed  by 
Bptm  about  the  time  of  the  first  separation 
with  Jane  Clairmont,  daughter,  by  a  previous 
aarriage,  of  William  Godwin  s  second  wife, 
teems  quite  inadmissihle.  It  entirely  fails  to 
explain  Lady  Byron's  uniform  assertions  at 
the  time  and  in  1830  (see  ante,  and  letter 
to  I«dy  Anne  Barnard,  published  by  Lord 
lindaay  in  the  '  limes '  in  September  1868) 
that  Byron  had  been  guilty  of  conduct  ex- 
cuaabls  only  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and 
oatanued  during  their  whole  cohabitation. 
Byron's  extreme  wrath  against  a  Mrs.  Cler- 
mont (a  former  govemese  of  Lady  Byron's), 
wiunn  he  accused  (MsDwnr,  p.  43)  of  break- 
mg  open  a  desk,  seems  to  suggest  that  some 
iliiiooveiy  was  made  subsequently  to  Lady 
Byron's  departure  from  London,  but  affords 
Bo  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis. 

lite  problem  must  remain  unsolved.  The 
Ksndal  excited  a  general  explosion  of  public 
indignation.  In  some  'Observations  upon 
•narticle  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine  " '  (dated 


16  March  1830,  but  not  published  tiU  after 
Byron's  death)  Byron  describes  the  state  of 
feeling ;  he  was  accused  of '  every  monstrous 
vice ;  advised  not  to  go  to  the  theatre  or  to 
parliament  for  fear  of  public  insults,  and  his 
mends  feared  violence  firom  the  mob  when  he 
started  in  his  travelling  carriage.  This  tnd^- 
nation,  perhaps  exa^iated  (see  HoBHOTras 
in  WestminHer  Sevtew),  has  been  ridiculed ; 
and  doubtlees  included  mean  and  hateful 
elements — love  of  scandal  and  delight  in 
trampling  on  a  great  name.  Yet  it  was  not 
unnatural  Byron's  very  guarded  sceptical 
utterances  in  'Childe  Huold'  frightened 
Dallas  into  a  formal  and  elaborate  protest, 
and  shocked  a  sensitive  public  extravagantly. 
He  had  been  posing  as  a  rebel  against  all 
the  domestic  proprieties.  So  long  as  his 
avowed  license  could  pass  for  a  literary  af- 
fectation, or  be  condoned  in  the  spirit  of  the 
general  leniency  shown  to  wild  young  men 
m  the  era  of  the  prince  regent,  the  protest 
was  confined  to  the  stricter  dasses.  But 
when  a  Lara  passed  from  the  regions  of  fimoy 
to  IS  Piccadilly  Terrace,  matters  became  more 
Serious.  Byron  was  outraging  a  woman  <^ 
the  highest  character  and  with  the  strongest 
claims  on  his  tendemees ;  and  a  feeling  arose 
such  as  that  which,  soon  afterwards,  snowed 
itself  when  the  pnnce  regent  passed  from 
simple  immorality  to  the  prasecution  of  a 
wife  with  infinitely  less  claims  to  respect 
than  Lady  Byron's.  Lady  Caroline  Lamb 
claimed  her  part  in  the  outcry  by  her  wild 
novel  of  '  Glenarvon,'  published  at  this  time. 
The  separation  was  signed,  and  Byron  left 
his  country  for  ever.  Some  friends  still 
stood  by  hun.  Lady  Jersey  earned  his  last- 
ing gratitude  by  giving  an  assembly  in  his 
honour;  and  Miss  Mercer  (afterwards  Lady 
Keith)  met  him  there  with  marked  cordiality. 
Leigh  Hunt  in  the  '  Examiner '  and  Perry  m 
the '  Morning  Chronicle '  defended  him.  Mrs. 
Leigh's  affection  was  his  chief  comfort,  when 
even  his  cousin  Qeorge  took  his  wife's  part 
(MBSwnr,  p.  49).  Two  poems  appeared  in  the 
papers,  through  the  'miudicions  zeal  of  a 
friend,'  says  Moore,  in  tne  middle  of  ApriL 
'A  Sketch'  (dated  29  March)  is  a  savage 
onslaught  upon  Mrs.  Clermont.  '  Fare  thee 
well '  (dated  17  March),  written  with  tears, 
it  is  said,  the  marks  of  which  still  blot  the 
manuscript,  expostulates  pathetically  with 
his  wife  for  iimicting  a  'cureless  wound.' 
On  8  March  Byron  told  Moore  that  there 
was  '  never  a  brighter,  kinder,  or  more  ami- 
able and  agreeable  being '  than  Lady  Byron, 
and  that  no  blame  attached  to  her.  H«  ap- 
peals to  R(»er9  (36  March)  to  confirm  hu 
statement  that  he  had  never  attacked  her. 
In  1823  he  repeated  this  statement  to  Lady 
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Bleesington  (p.  117).  In  fact,  however,  he 
oscillatod  between  attempts  to  preserve  the 
air  of  an  injured  yet  forgiving  husband  and 
outbnrata  of  bitterness.  At  me  instance  of 
Mme.  de  Stael  he  made  some  kind  of  over- 
ture for  reconciliation  in  1816,  and  (appa- 
rently) upon  its  failure  wrote  the  '  Dream,' 
intended  to  show  that  his  love  had  always 
been  reserved  for  Mary  Chaworth;  and  a 
novel  upon  the  '  Marriage  of  Belphegor,'  re- 
presentmg  his  own  story.  He  destroyed  it, 
gays  Moore,  on  hearing  of  her  illnese ;  but  a 
fragment  is  given  in  the  notes  to '  Don  Juan.' 
In  a  poem  written  at  the  same  time,  '  On 
he^wng  that  Lady  Byron  was  ill,'  he  attacks 
ker  implacability,  and  calls  her  a '  moral  Oly- 
tenmestra.'  He  never  met  Lady  Blessington 
without  talking  of  his  domestic  troubles. 
He  showed  an  (nnsent)  conciliatory  letter, 
and  apologised  for  public  allusions  in  his 
works.  Some  angry  communications  were 
suppressed  by  his  fnends,  but  the  allusions 
in  me  last  cantos  of  '  Childe  Harold '  and 
in  '  Don  Juan '  were  unpardonable.  While 
Byion  was  bemoaning  his  griefs  to  even 
casual  acquaintance  with  a  strange  inconti- 
nence of  language,  and  circulating  letters 
and  lampoons,  ms  occasional  conciliatory 
moods  were  of  little  importance.  Lady  Bles- 
•ington  remarks  on  his  curious  forgetfulness 
of  the  way  in  which  he  had  consoled  him- 
self when  he  complained  of  his  wife's  impla- 
cability. Her  dignified  reticence  irritated 
and  pnszled  him,  and  his  prevailing  tone  only 
illustrates  the  radical  incompatibility  of  their 
characters. 

Byron  sailed  for  Ostend  (24  April  1816) 
with  a  young  Italian  doctor,  Folidori,  a  Swiss 
and  two  ]&>glish  servants,  Ruahton  and 
Fletcher,  who  had  both  started  with  him  in 
1809.  Byron's  good  nature  to  his  servants 
wasanamiablepointinhischaracter.  Harness 
describes  the  '  hideous  old  woman'  who  had 
nursed  him  in  his  lodjgings  and  followed  him 
through  all  his  English  establishments,  and 
speaks  of  his  kindness  to  an  oldbutler,MuiTay, 
at  Newstead.  Byron  travelled  in  a  large 
coach,  imitated  from  Napoleon's,  carrying  bed, 
library,  and  kitchen,  besides  a  caliche  bought 
at  BnuselB.  His  expenses  were  consider- 
able, and  his  scruples  about  copyright  soon 
vanished.  In  1817  he  was  bargaining  sharply 
with  Morray.  He  demanded  600/.  for  the 
<  Lament  of  Tasso'  and  the  last  act  of  '  Man- 
fred' (9  May  1817).  On  4  Sept.  1817  he 
asks  2,600/.  instead  of  1,600/.  for  the  fourth 
canto  of '  CSiilde  Harold,'  accepting  ultimately 
8,000  guineas.  The  sums  paid  by  Murray 
for  ccmyrights  to  the  end  of  1821  amoimted 
to  16,466/.,  including  the  amounts  made  over 
to  Dallas.    He  must  have  received  at  least 


12,500/.  at  this  period,  and  the  1,100/.  for 
'Barisina'  and  the  'Si^  of  Corinth' was  in 
Murray's  hands.  In  November  1817  he  at 
last  sold  Nevrstead  for  90,000  guineas.  Pay- 
ment of  debts  and  mortgages  left  the  60,000(. 
settled  upon  Lady  Byron,  the  income  of  iHiieh 
was  payable  to  Bjn\>n  during  his  life.  He 
was  aggrieved  by  the  refusal  of  his  trustees 
in  1830  to  invest  this  in  a  mortgage  on  Lord 
Blessington's  estates  (Diary,  sSt  Jan.  1821 ; 
Letter  874).  Hanson,  Byron  s  solicitor,  w«it 
to  Venice  to  obtain  his  signature  to  the 
necessary  deeds  in  November  1816  (Hooa- 
soir,  ii.  58).  Byron  declared  that  he  would 
receive  no  advantage  from  Lady  Byron's  pro- 
perty. On  thedeaidi  of  Lady  Noelin  1822,how- 
ever,  her  fortune  of  7,000/.  or  8,000/.  a  year 
was  divided  equally  between  her  daughter 
and  Byron  by  arbitrators  (Sir  F.  Burdett 
and  Lord  Dacre) ;  and  such  a  division  had, 
it  seems,  been  provided  for  in  the  deed  of 
separation  (HoBHOTOB  in  WatTninBter  Be- 
vietB,  January  1826).  Byron  then  became  a 
rich  man  for  his  Italian  position,  and  grew 
careful  of  money.  He  spent  much  tine  in 
settling  his  weekly  bills  (Tbbuwst,  iL  76), 
and  amcted  avarice  as  a  '  good  old  gmtle- 
manlyvice.'  But  this  must  be  taken  as  partly 
humorous,  and  he  was  still  capable  m  mu- 
nificence. 

From  Brussels  ByronvisitedWaterloOjand 
thence  went  to  Geneva  by  the  Rhine,  wlieie 

aine  1816)  he  took  the  Villa  Diodati,  on  the 
lie  Rive,  a  promontory  on  the  south  side 
of  the  lake  (see  Notei  and  ^lerie*,  6th  ser. 
viii.  1,  24,  116).  Here  Byron  met  the  Shel- 
leys  and  Miss  Clairmont.  Miss  daiimont 
came  expressly  to  meet  him,  but  it  is  autho- 
ritatively stated  that  the  Shelleys  were  not 
in  her  confidence.  The  whole  party  became 
the  objects  of  curiosity  and  scandaL  *  Tourists 
gazed  at  Byron  through  telescopes  (see  letter 
from  Shelley,  Quiooiou,  i.  97).  Whan  he 
visited  Mme.  de  StaSl  at  Ooppet,  a  Mrs.  Her- 
vey  thought  proper  to  faint.  South^  was  in 
Switserluid  this  year,  and  Byron  believed 
that  he  had  spread  stories  in  England  im- 
puting gross  immorality  to  the  whole  party. 
They  amused  themselves  one  rainy  w«ek  by 
writing  ghost  stories ;  Mrs.  Shelley  began 
'  Frankenstein,'  and  Byron  a  fragment  caUed 
'  The  Vampire,'  fitjm  which  Folidori  'vamped 
up '  a  novel  of  the  same  name.  It  passed  as 
Byron's  in  France  and  had  some  success. 
Polidori,afretfulandflight7yoath,  quarrelled 
withhi8employer,propwedtochallenge  Sh^ 
ley,  and  left  Byron  for  Italy.  He  was  8«it 
out  of  Milan  for  a  quarrel  with  an  Austrian 
oflicer,  but  afterwards  got  some  patients. 
Bjrron  tried  to  help  him,  and  recomnsended 
him  to  Murray  (Letters  276, 286).    He  00m- 
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mitted  mieida  in  1821.  Byron  and  Shalley 
■ade  a  tonr  of  the  lake  in  J  one  (deecribed  in 
SheUey't'Siz  Weeks' Tour'),  and  were  nearly 
loit  in  a  sbarm.  Two  rainy  days  at  Ouchy 
produced  Byron's  '  Prisoner  of  ChiUon ; '  and 
ibont  the  same  time  he  finished  the  third 
cuto  of '  Ohilde  Harold.'  Shelley,  as  Byron 
told  Hedwin  (p.  237),  had  dosed  him  with 
Woidsworth  '  eyen  to  nausea,'  and  the  in- 
Soence  is  apparent  in  some  of  his  '  Childe 
Sarold '  stanzas  (see  Wordsworth's  remarks 
la  Mookb'b  Diaiy  (186S),  iii.  161).  In  Sep- 
tember Byron  made  a  tour  in  the  Ber- 
me  Oberknd  with  Hobhouse,  and,  as  his 
£uy  shows,  worked  up  his  impressions  of  the 
Menmy.  At  the  Villa  Diodati  he  wrote  the 
■tums'To  Auflusta'  and  the  yerses  addressed 
to '  My  sweet  sister,'  which  by  her  desire  weie 
■({pressed  till  after  his  deatli.  Here,  too,  he 
wrote  the  monody  on  the  death  of  Sheridan, 
ad  the  strildng  nasment  called  '  Darkness.' 
On  39  Aug.  the  Shelly  party  left  for  Eng- 
land. In  Januaryl817  Miss  Clairmont gave 
birth  to  Allegra,  Byron's  daughter.  The  in- 
liot  Tu  sent  to  him  at  Venice  with  a  Swiss 
lurse,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Bof^niers.  Byron  declined  an  oiler  from  a 
Mn.  Vavasour  to  adopt  the  girl,  refusiug  to 
>bdicate  his  paternal  authority  as  the  lady  de- 
aied  He  afterwards  sent  for  the  child  to  Bo- 
logna in  August  1819,  and  kept  her  with  him 
It  Venice  and  Bavenna  till  Aranl  1821,  when 
he  placed  her  in  a  convent  at  Bagna-Cavallo 
(tvelve  milea  from  Ravenna),  paying  double 
lees  to  insure  good  treatment.  He  wished 
k»,  he  said,  to  Be  a  Roman  catholic,  and  left 
^5,0001  for  a  marriage  portion.  The  mother 
nliemently  protested  against  this  (Eff.  MS. 
B32),  but  the  SheUeys  approved  (  To  Hopp- 
w,  11  May  1821 ;  To  Shelley,  26  April 
1821).  The  child  imraoved  in  the  couvent, 
ni  u  described  by  Shelley  as  petted  and 
■ppy  (Qakhbtt,  Select  Letter*  of  Shelleii, 
*.  171, 1882).  She  died  of  a  fover  20  April 
1823.  Bypon  ■was  profoundly  agitated  by  the 
•ewe,  «md,  as  the  Countess  Guiccioli  says, 
nrald  neiyer  afterwards  pronounce  her  name. 
3e  directed  her  to  be  buried  at  Harrow,  and 
>  ttUet  to  be  erected  in  the  church,  at  a  spot 
jnejaely  indicated  by  his  school  recollections 
[Utter  494).  Of  the  mother  he  spoke  with 
•diffbrenceorayerBion(BLEssiNOTOx,p.  164). 
BnoD  and  Hobhoose  crossed  the  Simplon, 
■d  reached  Milan  by  October.  At  Milan 
Beyle  (Stendhal)  saw  him  at  the  theatre,  and 
h»»  deecribed  his  impressions  (see  his  Letter 
brt published  in  Mme.BBl.r,oc'»/f!/row.  i.  .'!.5:J, 
hris,  1824).  He  went  by  Verona  to  Venice, 
■tending  to  spend  the  winter  in  this  '  the 
ICe«ne«t  island,'  as  he  says, '  of  my  imagina- 
tion.'    He  stayed  for  three  years,  taking  as  a 


•ummer  residence  a  house  at  La  Miraonthe 
Brenta.  April  and  May  1817  were  spent  in 
a  visit  to  K)me,  whence,  6  May,  he  sent  to 
Murray  a  new  third  act  of '  Manfred,'  having 
heard  that  the  original  waa  thought  nnaatia- 
factory. 

On  arriying  at  Vemce  he  fbnnd  that  his 
'mind  wanted  something  oragrgy  to  break 
upon '  (Letter  262),  and  he  set  to  work  learn- 
ing Annenian  at  tiie  monastery.  He  saw 
something  of  the  literary  salon  of  the  Coun- 
tess Albnzii.  Mme.  Albrizzi  wrote  a  book  of 
portraits,  one  of  which  is  a  sketch  of  Byron, 
published  by  Moore,  and  not  without  interest. 
He  became  bored  with  the  Venetian  '  blues,' 
and  took  to  the  less  pretentious  salon  of  the 
Coimtess  BenzonL  He  soon  plunged  into 
worse  dissipations.  He  settled  in  the  Palazzo 
Mocenigo  on  the  Grand  CanaL  And  here,  in 
ostentauous  defiance  of  the  world,  which 
tried  to  take  the  form  of  contempt,  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  degrading  excesses  which 
Injured  his  constitution,  and  afterwards  pro- 
duced bitter  self-reproach.  '  I  detest  every 
recollection  of  the  place,  the  people,  and  my 
pursuita,'  he  said  to  Medwia  {$.  78).  Shelley, 
whose  impressions  of  a  visit  to  Byron  are 
given  in  the  famous  '  Julian  and  Maddalo,' 
says  afterwards  that  Byron  had  almost  de- 
stroyed himself.  He  could  digest  no  food, 
and  was  consumed  by  hectic  lever.  Daily 
rides  on  the  Lido  kept  him  from  prostration. 
Moore  says  that  Byron  would  often  leave  his 
house  in  a  fit  of  disgust  to  pass  the  night  in 
his  gondola.  In  the  midst  of  this  debasing 
life  his  intellectual  activity  continued.  He 
began  the  fourth  canto  of  'Childe  Harold' 
by  1  July  1817,  and  sent  126  stanzas  (after- 
wards increased  to  186)  to  Murray  on  20  July. 
On  23  Oct.  he  states  that '  Beppo,'  in  imitation, 
as  he  says,  of  '  Whistlecraft '  (J.  H.  Frere), 
is  nearly  finished.  It  was  sent  to  Murray 
19  Jan.  1819,  and  published  in  May.  This 
experiment  led  to  his  greatest  performance. 
On  19  Sept.  1818  he  has  finished  the  first 
canto  of  '  Don  Juan.'  On  25  Jan.  1819  he 
tells  Murray  to  print  fifty  copies  for  private 
distribution.  On  6  April  he  sends  the  second 
canto.  The  two  were  published  without  au- 
thor's or  publisher's  name  in  July  1819.  The 
third  canto  was  begun  in  October  1819.  The 
outcry  against  its  predecessors  had  disconcer- 
t  ed  him,  and  he  was  so  put  out  by  hearing  that 
a  Mr.  Saunders  had  called  it  'all  Grub  Street,' 
as  to  lay  it  aside  for  a  time.  The  third  canto 
was  split  into  the  third  and  fourth  in  Feb- 
ruary 1820,  and  apjwnred  with  the  iifth,  still 
anonymously  and  without  the  publisher's 
name,  in  .\njrust  1821. 

Anew  passion  had  altered  his  life.  In  April 
1819  ho  inul  at  the  Countess  Benzoni's  Teresa, 
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daughter  of  Count  Gambs  of  Ravemut,  le- 
oently  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  a  rich 
widower  of  wxty,  Count  Guiccioli,  also  of  Ra- 
venna. Her  beauty  is  described  by  Moore,  an 
American  painter  West,  who  took  herportrait, 
Medwin,  and  Hunt,  She  had  regular  features, 
afine  figure,  rather  too  short  andstout,  and  was 
remarkable  among  Italians  for  her  fair  com- 
plexion, golden  hair  (see  JEATFBESOir,  ii.  80), 
and  blue  eyes.  She  at  once  conceived  a  pas- 
sion for  Byron,  and  they  met  daily  at  Venice. 
Her  huslMind  took  her  back  to  Ravenna  in 
the  same  month,  and  she  wrote  passionate 
letters  to  Byron.  She  had  fainted  three 
times  on  her  first  day's  journey ;  her  mother's 
death  had  deeply  drected  her ;  she  was  ill, 
and  threatened  oy  consumption ;  and  she  told 
him  in  May  that  her  relations  would  receive 
him  at  Ravenna.  In  spite  of  heat  and  irre- 
solution, Byron  left  La  Mira  on  2  June  1819, 
and  moved  slowly,  and  after  some  hesitation, 
to  Ravenna,  writmg  on  the  way '  River  that 
rollest  by  the  ancient  walls '  (first  published  by 
Medwin).  Here  he  found  the  countess  really 
ill.  He  studied  medical  books,  she  says,  for 
her  benefit,  and  sent  for  Aglietti,  the  best 
physician  in  Venice.  As  she  recovered, 
Byron  felt  rather  awkward  under  the  polite 
attentions  of  her  husband,  though  her  own 
reUtions  were  unfavourable.  His  letters  to 
her,  says  Moore,  show  genuine  passion.  His 
letters  to  Hoppner  show  a  more  ambiguous 
interest.  He  desired  at  times  to  escape  from 
an  embarrassing  connection ;  yet,  out  of '  wil- 
fulness,' as  Moore  thinks,  when  she  was  to  go 
with  her  husband  to  Bologna,  he  asked  her 
to  fiy  with  him,  a  step  altogether  desperate 
according  to  the  code  of  the  time.  Though 
shocked  by  the  proposal,  she  suggested  a 
sham  death,  after  the  Juliet  precedent.  Byron 
followed  the  Guicciolis  to  Bologna,  and 
stayed  there  while  they  made  a  tour  of  their 
estates.  Hence  (28  Aug.)  he  sent  off  to  Mur- 
ray his  cutting  'Letter  to  my  Gbandmother's 
Review.'  Two  days  later  he  wrote  a  curious 
declaration  of  love  to  the  countess  in  a  volume 
of '  Corinna '  left  in  her  house.  A  vehement 
quarrel  with  a  papal  captain  of  dragoons  for 
selling  him  an  unsound  horse  nearly  led  to 
an  impromptu  duel  like  his  gnmduncle's.  On 
the  return  of  the  Guicciolis  the  count  left  for 
Ravenna,  leaving  his  wife  with  Byron  at 
Bolosna  'on  account  of  her  health.'  Her 
healtn  also  made  it  expedient  to  travel  with 
Byron  to  Venice  by  way  of  the  Euganean 
fulls ;  and  at  Venice  the  same  cause  made 
country  air  desirable,  whereupon  Byron  po- 
litely '  gave  up  to  her  his  house  at  La  Mira,' 
and 'came  to  reside  there 'himself  The  whole 
proceeding  was  solike  an  elopement, that  Ve- 
netian society  naturally  failed  to  make  a  dis- 


tinction. Moore  paid  a  visit  to  Byron  at  this 
time,  was  cordialfy  received  at  La  Mira,  and 
lodged  in  the  palace  at  Venice.  Hanson  had 
described  Byron  in  the  previous  year  as '  enor- 
mously large  '  (Hodssok,  ii.  3),  and  Moore 
was  struck  by  the  deterioration  of  his  looks. 
He  found  that  his  firiend  had  given  up,  or 
been  given  up  by,  Venetian  society.  English 
tourists  stared  at  him  like  a  wild  beast,  and 
annoyed  him  by  their  occasional  rudeness. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Byron  gave  his  me- 
moirs to  Moore,  stipulating  only  that  they 
should  not  appear  during  his  lifetime.  Moore 
observed  that  they  wouM  make  a  nicelency 
for  his  little  Tom.    Moore  was  alarmea  at 
Byron'sposition.  TheVenetians  were  shocked 
by  the  presence  of  his  mistress  under  his  roof, 
I  especiallv  as  he  had  before  '  conducted  him- 
'  self  so  admirably.'  A  proposed  trip  to  Rome, 
I  to  which  Byron  had  almost  consented,  was 
abandoned  by  Moore's  advice,  as  it  would  look 
I  like  a  desertion  of  the  countess,    llie  count 
now  wrote  to  his  wife  proposing  that  Byron 
should  lend  him  1,000Z.,  for  which  he  would 
pay  6  per  cent. ;  the  lo«ui  would  otherwise  be 
I  an  awilimento.    Moore  exhorted  Byron  to 
i  take  advantage  of  this  bv  placing  the  lady 
again  under  her  husband'^s  proteraon,  a  re- 
sult which  would  be  well  worth  the  mone^. 
Byron  laughingly  declared  that  he  would 
'  save  both  the  lady  and  the  money.'    The 
count  himself  came  to  Venice  at  the  end  of 
October.  After  a  discussion,  in  which  Byron 
declined  to  interfere,  the  lady  agreed  to  re- 
turn to  her  husband  and  breui  with  her 
lover.    Byron,  set  free,  almost  resolved  to 
return  to  England.     DteamB  of  settling  in 
Venezuela  under  Bolivar's  new  republic  oc- 
casionally amused  him,  and  he  ma!cle  serious 
inquiries  about  the  country.    The  return  to 
England,  made  desirable  by  some  business 
a&irs  (Letters  846,  869,  367),  was  appa- 
I  rently  contemplated  as  a  step  towards  some 
I  of  these  plans,  though  he  also  thought  a  year 
;  later  (Letter  408)  of  settling  in  I^ndon  to 
I  bring  out  a  paper  with  Moore.    In  truth,  he 
was  restless,  dissatisfied,  and  undecided.  He 
I  shrank  firom  any  decided  action,  from  tearing 
'  himself  from  Italy,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  firom  such  a  connection  with  the  coimtess  as 
{  would  cause  misery  to  both  unless  his  pas- 
'  sion  were  more  durable  than  any  one,  he  least 
'  of  all,  could  expect.   The  journey  to  England 
was  nearly  settled,  however,  when  he  wa« 
!  delayed  by  an  illness  of  AUegra,  and  a  touch 
of  malaria  in  himself.    The  countess  again 
!  wrote  to  him  that  she  was  seriously  ill,  and 
I  that  her  friends  would  receive  him.    While 
'  actually  ready  for  a  start  honewards,  he  sud- 
denly declared  that  if  the  clock  struck  one 
I  before  some  final  preparation  was  ready,  h« 
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would  (tey.  It  strack,  and  he  gave  np  the 
journey.  He  wrote  to  the  oottntess  that  he 
wonld  ohey  her,  though  his  departure  would 
have  been  beet  for  them  alL  At  Christmu 
1819  he  was  iMck  in  Ravenna. 

He  now  subeided  into  an  indolent  routine, 
to  which  he  adhered  with  curious  pertinadty. 
Trels  wny  describes  the  day  at  Pisa  soon  aftei^ 
wuds,  and  agrees  with  Moore,  Hunt,  Med- 
irin,  uid  Gamba.  He  rose  very  late,  took  a 
cq)  of  green  tea,  had  a  biscuit  and  soda-water 
at  two,  rode  out  and  pntctised  shooting,  dined 
most  abstemiously,  visited  the  Ghunbas  in 
tlie  evening,  and  returned  to  read  or  write 
tOltwo  or  three  in  the  morning.  At  Ba- 
venna  previously  and  afterwards  in  Greece  be 
bpt  nearly  to  tne  same  hours.  His  rate  of 
composition  at  this  period  was  surprising. 
Meawin  says  that  after  sitting  with  Byion 
till  two  or  three  the  poet  would  next  day 
prodaoe  fresh  work.  He  discontinued  '  Don 
Joan'  after  the  fifth  canto  in  disgust  at  its 
lecention,  and  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  tine  Oountess  Quiccioli,  who  was  shocked 
It  its  eynicism.  In  February  1820  he  trans- 
lated tlie  '  Morgante  Ma^oie ; '  in  March 
tlw  'Ftancesca  da  Rimini'  episode.  On 
{AprilhebM^anhis  first  drama,  the  'Marino 
Ftliero,'  finisned  it  16  July,  and  copied  it  out 
br  17  Aug.  It  was  produced  at  ifiniry  Lane 
the  next  sprinff .  in  spite  of  his  remonstrance, 
ind  failed,  to  nis  ^eat  annoyance.  '  Sarda- 
nj^us,'  begun  13  Jan.  1821,  was  finished 
13  Hay  (the  Inst  three  acts  in  a  fortnight). 
The  *Two  Foscari'  was  written  between 
llJoneandlOJuly;  'Cain,'begunonl6July, 
WIS  finished  9  Sept.  The  <  Deformed  Trans- 
fmned '  was  written  at  the  end  of  the  same 
jear.  'Werner,'  a  mere  dramatisation  of 
Harriet  Lee's '  Kiuitzner '  in  the '  Canterbury 
Tiles,'  was  written  between  18  Dec.  1821  and 
20  Jan.  1822.  The  vigorous,  though  perverse, 
letters  to  Bowles  on  the  Pope  controversy 
ue  also  dated  7  Feb.  and  26  M!arch  1821.  No 
literary  hack  could  have  written  more  rapidly, 
lod  some  would  have  written  as  well.  The 
ittmu  thus  poured  forth  at  full  speed  by  a 
thoropf  hly  undramatic  writer,  hampered  by 
tbe  wish  to  preserve  the  '  unities,'  mark  (with 
Ae  exception  of '  Cain ')  hia  lowest  level,  and 
m  often  mere  prose  broken  into  apparent 
Yffee. 

Count  Ouicciolibe^antogive  trouble.  Byroii 
via  warned  not  to  nde  in  the  forest  alone  for 
Imt  of  probable  assassination.  Quiccioli's 
lon^  icquiescence  had  turned  public  opinion 
mtmst  him,  and  a  demand  for  separation  on 
account  of  hia  '  extraordinary  usage'  of  his 
wife  came  firom  her  friends.  On  12  July  a 
papal  decree  pronounced  a  separation  accord- 
ugly.    The  countess  was  to  receive  200/.  a 


year  from  her  husband,  to  live  under  the  pa- 
ternal roof,  and  only  to  see  Byron  imder  re- 
strictions. She  retired  to  a  villa  of  the  Oambas 
fifteen  miles  off,  where  Byron  lode  out  to  see 
her  '  once  or  twice  a  month,'  passing  the  in- 
tervals in  '  perfect  solitude.'  By  January 
1831,however  (Diary,^  Jan.  1821),8he  seems 
to  have  been  back  in  Ravenna.  Byron  did 
all  he  could  (Diary,  24  Jan.  1821,  and  Letter 
S74^  to  prevent  her  from  leaving  her  husband. 
Political  complications  were  arising.  Italy 
was  teething  with  the  Carbonaro  conspiracies. 
The  GambM  were  noted  liberals.  Byron's 
aristocratic  vanity  was  quite  consistent  with 
a  conviction  of  the  corruption  and  political 
blindness  of  the  class  to  which  he  b0a8t«d  of 
belon^png.  The  cant,  the  imbecility,  and  im- 
morahty  of  the  ruling  classes  at  home  and 
abroad  were  the  theme  of  much  of  his  talk, 
and  inspired  his  most  powerful  writing.  Hit 
genuine  hatred  of  war  and  pitv  for  numan 
suffering  are  shown,  amidst  much  affectation, 
in  his  Toftaest  verse.  Though  no  democrat 
after  the  fashion  of  Shelley,  he  was  a  hearty 
deteeter  of  the  system  supported  by  the  Holy 
alliance.  He  was  ready  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  the  time.  The 
walls  of  Ravenna  were  placarded  with  '  Up 
with  the  republic  I'  and  'Death  to  the  pope!' 
Young  Count  Oamba  (Teresa's  brother)  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  Ravenna,  became  in- 
timate with  Byron,  and  introduced  him  to  the 
secret  societies.  On  8  Dec.  1820  the  com- 
'  mandant  of  the  troops  in  Ravenna  was  mor- 
,  tally  wounded  in  the  street.  Byron  had  the 
man  carried  into  his  house  at  the  point  of 
'  death,  and  described  the  event  in '  Don  Juan ' 
'  (v.  84).  It  was  due  in  some  way  to  the  ac- 
'  non  of  the  societies.  Arising  in  the  Romagna 
[  was  now  expected.  Byron  had  offered  a  sub- 
scription of  one  thousand  louis  to  the  consti- 
tutional government  in  Naples,  to  which  the 
societies  looked  for  support.  He  had  become 
head  of  the  Americani,  a  section  of  the  Car- . 
bonari  (Letter  450),  and  boueht  some  arms 
for  them,  which  durin?  the  following  crisis 
were  suddenly  returned  to  him,  and  had  to 
be  concealed  in  his  house  {Diary,  16  and 
18  Feb.  1821).  An  advance  ofAustrian  troops 
caused  a  collapse  of  the  whole  scheme.  A 
I  thousand  members  of  the  best  families  in  the 
'  Roman  states  were  banished  (Letter  439), 
and  among  them  the  (Jambas.  Mme.  Quic- 
cioli says  that  the  government  hoped  by  exil- 
ing them  to  get  rid  of  Byron,  whose  position 
as  an  English  nobleman  made  it  difficult  to 
reach  him  directly  for  his  suspected  relal  ions 
with  the  Carbonari.  The  countess  helped,  per- 
haps was  intentionally  worked  upon,  to  dis- 
lodge him.  Her  husband  requested  that  she 
should  be  forced  to  return  to  him  or  placed 
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in  a  convent.  Frightened  by  tlie  threat,  she 
escaped  to  her  father  and  brother  in  Florence. 
A  quarrel  in  -which  a  servant  of  Byron's 
proposed  to  stiletto  an  officer  made  his  rela- 
tions with  the  authorities  very  unpleasant. 
The  poor  of  Ravenna  petitioned  that  the 
charitable  Englishman  might  be  asked  to  re- 
main, and  omy  increased  the  suspicions  of 
the  government.  Byron  fell  into  one  of  his 
usim  states  of  indecision.  Shelley,  at  his 
request,  came  from  Fisa  to  consult,  and  re- 
ports him  greatly  improved  in  health  and 
morals.  He  found  Byron  occupying  splen- 
did apartments  in  the  palace  of  Count  Guic- 
cioli.  Byron  had  now,  he  says,  an  income 
of  4,000A  a  year,  and  devoted  1,000/.  to 
charity  (the  context  seems  to  disprove  the 
variant  reading  100/.),  an  expenditure  suiH- 
cient  to  explain  the  feeling  at  Bavenna 
mentioned  by  Mme.  Guiccioh.  Shelley,  by 
Byron's  desire,  wrote  to  the  countess,  ad- 
vising her  affainst  Switzerland.  In  reply 
she  begged  Shelley  not  to  leave  Bavenna 
without  Byron,  and  Byron  begged  him  to 
stay  and  protect  him  from  a  relapse  into  his 
old  habits.    Byron  lingered  at  luivenna  tiU 

29  Oct.,  still  hoping,  it  seems,  for  a  recall  of 
the  Gambas.  At  iMt  he  got  in  motion,  with 
manv  sad  forebodings,  and  preceded  by  his 
faznily  of  monkeys,  dogs,  cats,  and  peahens. 
He  met  Lord  Clare  on  the  way  to  Bologna, 
and  accompanied  Bogers  from  Bologna. 
Bogers  didy  celebrated  the  meeting  in  his 
poem  on  Italy ;  but  Trelawny  (i.  &0)  tells 
now  Byron  grinned  sardonically  when  he 
saw  Bogers  seated  upon  a  cushion  under 
which  was  concealed  a  bitter  satire  -nTitten 
by  Byron  upon  Bogers  himself  (it  was 
afterwards  published  in  'Fraser,'  January 
18SS).  Byron  settled  in  the  Casa  Lanfrau- 
chi  at  Pisa,  an  old  ghost-haunted  palace, 
which  Trela-wnv  contrasted  with  the  cheer- 
ful and  hospitable  abode  of  the  Shelleys  (i. 
86).  The  Gfambas  occupied  part  of  the  same 
palace  (Hmrr,  Byronj  i.  23).  Byron  again 
saw  some  English  society.  A  silly  Irishman 
named  Toaffe,  author  of  a  translation  of  Dante, 
for  which  Byron  tried  to  find  a  publisher, 
with  Med  win,  Trelawny,  Shelley,  and  "Wil- 
liams, were  his  chief  associates.  Medwin,  of 
the  24th  li^ht  dragoons,  was  at  Pisa  from 

30  Nov.  1821  till  15  March  1822,  and  again 
for  a  few  days  in  August.  Trelawny,  who 
reached  Pisa  early  in  1822,  and  was  after- 
wards in  constant  intercourse  with  Byron, 
was  the  keenest  observer  who  has  described 
him.  Trelawny  insists  upon  his  own  supe- 
riority in  swimming,  and  regards  Byron  as 
an  effeminate  pretender  to  masculine  quali- 
ties. Byron  turned  his  worst  side  to  such 
a  man;  yet  Trelawny  admits  his  genuine 


courage  and  can  do  justice  to  his  better  quali- 
ties. 

Mme.  Guiccioli  had  withdrawn  her  prohi- 
bition of  '  Don  Juan '  on  mromise  of  better 
behaviour  (Letter  600).  On  8  Aug.  1822 
he  has  finished  three  more  cantos  and  is 
beginning  another.  Meanwhile '  Cain '  (pub- 
lished December  1821)  had  produced  hostile 
reviews  and  attacks.  Scott  had  cordially 
accepted  the  dedication.  Moore's  timid  re- 
monstrances showed  the  set  of  public  opinion. 
When  Murray  applied  for  an  injunction  to 
protect  his  property  against  threatened  pi- 
racy, Eldon  refused  ;  holding  (9  Feb.  18^) 
that  the  presumption  was  not  in  favour  of 
the  innocent  character  of  the  book.  Murray 
had  several  manuscripts  of  Byron  in  hand, 
including  the  fiamous '  Vision  of  Judgment; ' 
and  this  experience  increased  his  caution. 
Byron  began  to  think  of  a  plan,  already  sug- 
gested to  Moore  in  1820,  of  starting  a  weekly 
newspaper  with  a  revolutionary  title,  such 
as  '  I  Carbonari.*  In  Shelley's  society  this 
plan  took  a  new  shape.  It  was  proposed  to 
get  Leigh  Hunt  for  an  editor.  In  1813  Byron 
had  visited  Hunt  when  imprisoned  for  a  libel 
on  the  prince  regent.  Hunt  had  taken 
Byron's  pait  in  the  '  Examiner'  in  1816, and 
had  dedicated  to  him  the  '  Story  of  Bimini.' 
Shelley  and  Byrou  now  agreed  (in  spite  of 
Moore  8  remonstrances  against  association 
with  ill-bred  cockneys)  to  bring  Leigh  Hunt 
to  Italy.  They  assumed  that  Hunt  would 
retain  nis  connection  with  the  '  Examiner,' 
of  which  bis  brother  John  was  proprietor  (see 
Tkelawni,  ii.  53).  Hunt  threw  up  this 
position  without  their  knowledge,  and  started 
for  Italy  with  bis  wife  and  six  children. 
Shelley  explained  to  Hunt  (26  Aug.  1821) 
that  he  was  himself  to  be  'only  a  sort  of 
link,'  neither  partner  nor  sharer  in  the  profits. 
He  sent  150/.,  to  which  Byrun,  taking  Shel- 
ley's security,  added  200/.  to  pay  Hunt's 
expenses,  fiunt  reproaches  Byron  as  being 
moved  solely  by  an  expectation  of  large 
TOofits  (not  in  itself  au  immoral  motive^. 
The  desire  to  have  an  organ  under  his  own 
command,  with  all  consequent  advantages, 
is  easily  intelligible.  When  Hunt  landed  at 
L^hom  at  the  end  of  June  1822,  Byron 
and  Shelley  found  thpmselves  saddled  with 
the  whole  Hunt  family,  to  be  supported  by 
the  hypothetical  profits  of  the  new  journal, 
while  Hunt  asserted  and  acted  upon  the 
doctrine  that  he  was  imder  no  disgrace  iu 
accepting  money  obligations.  Hunt  took  up 
his  Eibode  on  the  ground-fioor  of  the  palace. 
His  children,  says  Trelawny,  were  untamed, 
while  Hunt  considers  that  they  behaved 
admirably  and  were  in  danger  of  corruption 
from  Byron.    Trelawny  describes  Byrou  aa 
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ditgotted  at  the  very  start  and  declaring 
that  the  jonnuQ  would  be  an  'abortion.' 
His  reception  of  Mra.  Hunt,  according  to 
Williams,  was  '  shameful.'  Mrs.  Hunt  natu- 
nlly  retorted  the  dislike,  and  Hunt  reported 
we  of  her  sharp  sayings  to  Byron,  in  order, 
•>  he  says,  to  mortify  nim.  No  men  could 
he  lee*  congeniaL  Byron's  aristocratic  lof^i- 
nen  encoonteored  a  temper  forward  to  take 
offence  at  any  presumption  of  ineqaality. 
Byron  had  provided  Hunt  with  lodgings, 
flmiished  them  decently,  and  doled  out  to 
liim  about  lOOA  through  his  steward,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  irritatM  Hunt,  who  loved  a 
clieeifDl  giver.  Shelley's  death  (8  July)  left 
tlie  two  men  face  to  face  in  this  uncomfortable 
lelation. 

The'  Liberal,'  so  named  by  Byron,  survived 
tlmragh  four  numbers.  It  made  a  moderate 
profit,  which  Byron  abandoned  to  Hunt 
(HrsT,  i.  87,  ii.  412),  but  he  was  disgusted 
from  the  outset,  and  put  no  heart  into  the 
experimeot.  He  told  his  friends,  and  pro- 
bably persuaded  himself,  that  he  had  engaged 
in  ti^jonmal  out  of  kindness  to  the  Hunts, 
ind  to  help  a  firiend  of  Shelley's ;  and  takes 
credit  for  feeling  that  he  could  not  turn  the 
Hunts  into  the  street.  His  chief  contribu- 
tions, the  '  Vision  of  Judgment '  and  the  letter 
'To my  Grandmother's  Review,'  appeared  in 
the  first  number,  to  the  general  scandal. 
'Heaven  and  Earth '  appeared  in  the  second 
mmber,  the  *  Blues '  in  the  third,  the  '  Mor- 
gute  Maggiore '  in  the  fourth,  and  a  few  epi- 
giuns  were  added.  Hunt  and  Hazlitt,  who 
loteflve  papers  {Memoirs  of  Hazlitt,  il.  73), 
did  most  of  tne  remainder,  which,  however, 
hid  clearly  not  the  seeds  of  life  in  it.  The 
'Vision  of  Judgment '  was  the  hardest  blow 
itrock  in  a  prolonged  and  bitter  warfare. 
%nm  had  met  Southey,  indeed,  at  Holland 
House  in  1813,  and  speaks  favourably  of  him, 
oils  his  prose  perfect,  and  professes  to  envy 
his  personal  beauty  {Diary,  22  Nov.  1813). 
His  beUef  that  Southey  had  spread  scandalous 
stories  about  the  Swiss  party  in  1816  gave 
special  edge  to  his  revived  antipathy.  In 
1618  he  dedicated  'Don  Juan'  to  Southey  in 
'poi  simple  savage  verse'  (Letter  S2'J), 
Utterly  taunting  the  poet  as  a  venal  renegade, 
la  1821  Southey  published  his  '  Vision  of 
Judgment,'  an  apotheosisof  George  HI,  of  gro- 
teaqne  (though most  unintentional)  profanity. 
In  the  preface  he  alludes  to  Byron  as  leader 
of  the 'Satanic  school.'  Byron  in  return  de- 
nounced Southey 's  '  calumnios '  and '  cowardly 
f-Tocity.'  Southey  retorted  in  the  '  Courier ' 
(II  Jsa.  1822),  boasting  that  lie  hadfastened 
Byron's  name  '  upon  the  gibbet  for  reproach 
»Bd  ignominy,  so  long  as  it  shall  endure.' 
Jledwin  (p.  179)  describes  Byron's  fury  on 


reading  them  conrteeiee.  He  instantly  sent 
off  a  challenge  in  »  letter  (6  Feb.  1823)  to 
Douglas  Einnaiid,  who  had  the  seoBe  to 
suppress  it.  EUs  own  'Vision  of  Judgment,' 
written  by  1  Oct.  1821,  was  already  in  the 
hands  of  Murray,  now  troubled  by  '  Cain.' 
Byron  now  swore  t^at  it  should  be  published, 
and  it  was  finally  transferred  by  Murray  to 
1  Hunt. 

I      Byron  meanwhile  had  been  uprooted  from 
Pisa.    A  silly  squabble  took  place  in  the 
street  (21  March  1822),  in  which  Byron's 
I  servant  stabbed  an  hussar  (see  depositions  in 
;  Mbdwxh).     Byron  spent  some  weeks  in  the 
:  summer  at  Monte  Nero,  near  Leghorn  (where 
I  he  and  Mme.  Guiccioli  sat  to  the  American 
>  painter  West),  and  returned  to  Pisa  in  July. 
I  AboutthesametimetheGambaswereordered 
I  to  leave  Tuscan  territory.    Byron's  stay  at 
I  Pisa  had  been  marked  by  the  death  of  Allegra 
(20  April)  and  of  Shelley  (8  July).    Details 
of  the  ghastly  ceremony  of  burning  the  bodies 
of  Williams  and  Shelley  (16  and  16  Aug.) 
are  given  by  Trelawny,  with  characteristic 
details  of  I^yron's  emotion  and  hysterical 
I  affectation  of  levity.     Shelley,  who  ezagge- 
:  luted  Byron's  poetical  merits  (see  his  enthu- 
siastic eulogy  of  the  fifth  canto  of '  Don  Juan ' 
on  his  visit  to  Pisa),  was  kept  at  a  certain 
distance  by  his  perception  of  Byron's  baser 
qualities.  Byron  nad  always  respected  Shelley 
as  a  man  of  simple,  lofty,  and  unworldly  cha- 
racter, and  as  undeniably  a  gentleman  by  birth 
and  breeding.     Shelley,  according  to  Tre- 
lawny (i.  80),  was  the  only  man  to  whom 
Byron   talked  seriously  and  confidentially. 
Ue  told  Moore  that  Shelley  was  '  the  least 
selfish  and  the  mildest  of  men,'  and  added  to 
Murray  that  he  was  '  as  perfect  a  gentleman 
as  ever  crossed  a  drawing-room  '  (Letters  482 
and  506).     He  was,  however,  capable  of  be- 
lieving and  communicating  to  Hoppner  scan- 
dalous stories  about  the  Shelleys  and  Claire, 
and  of  meanly  suppressing  Mrs.  Shelley's 
confutation  of  the  story  (see  Mr.  Froude  in 
Nineteenth  Century,  August  1883 ;  and  Mr. 
Jeaffi-eson's  reply  in  the  Athencmm,  1  and 
22  Sept.  1883). 

Trelawny  had  stimulated  the  nautical 
tastes  of  Byron  and  Shelley.  Captain  Ro- 
berts, a  naval  friend  of  his  at  Genoa,  built  an 
open  boat  for  Shelley,  and  a  schooner,  caUed 
the  Bolivar,  for  Byron.  Trelawny  manned 
her  with  five  sailors  and  brought  her  round 
to  Ijeghom.  Byron  was  annoyed  by  the 
cost;  knew  nothing,  says  Trelawny,  of  the 
sea,  and  could  never  be  induced  to  take  a 
cruise  in  her.  When  Byron  left  Pisa,  after 
a  terrible  hubbub  of  moving  his  household 
and  his  baggage,  Trelawny  sailed  in  the 
Bolivar,  Byron  s  servants  following  in  one 
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ftilucca,  the  Hants  in  another,  B^ron  travel- 
ling by  land.  They  met  at  Lend.  Byron 
wifli  Trelawny  swam  out  to  the  Bobvar, 
three  miles,  and  back.  The  effort  ooat  him 
four  days'  illness.  On  his  recovery  he  -went 
to  G«noa  and  settled  in  the  Casa  Salocci 
at  Albaro;  the  Oambas  occupying  part  of 
the  same  house.  Trelawny  laid  up  the  Boli- 
var, afterwards  sold  to  Lord  Blessington  for 
four  hundred  guineas  (Tbsllwsy,  i.  02),  and 
early  next  year  went  off  on  a  ramble  to  Borne. 
Lord  and  Lady  Blessington,  with  C!ount 
d'Orsay,  soon  uterwards  arrived  at  Qenoa ; 
and  Lady  Blessington  has  recorded  her  con- 
versations with  Byron.  His  talk  with  her  was 
chiefly  sentimental  monologue  about  himself 
Trelawny  says  that  he  was  a  spoilt  child  ; 
the  niclmame  'Baby  Byron'  (given  to  him, 
says  HuHT,  i.  189,  by  Mrs.  Lei^)  '  fitted  him 
to  a  T '  (Tbblawitt,  i.  56).  His  wayward- 
ness, his  strange  incontinence  of  speech,  his 
outbursts  of  passion,  his  sensitiveness  to  all 
that  was  said  of  him  come  out  vividly  in  these 
reports. 

His  health  was  clearly  enfeebled.  Besi- 
denoe  in  the  swampy  regions  of  Venice  and 
Ravenna  had  increased  his  liability  to  malaria 
fsee  Letter  311).  His  restlessness  and  in- 
aecision  grew  upon  him.  His  passion  for 
Madame  Quicciou  had  never  blinded  him  to 
its  probable  dangers  for  both.  This  experience 
had  made  him  sceptical  as  to  the  durability 
of  his  passions ;  especiallv  for  a  girl  not  yet 
of  age,  and  of  no  marked  force  of  intellect 
or  cnaracter.  Hunt  speaks  of  a  growing 
coldness,  which  affected  ner  spirits  and  which 
she  injudiciously  resented.  Byron's  language 
to  Lady  Blessington  (BLBSBnraiov,  pp.  §8  and 
117)  uiows  that  the  bonds  were  acknow- 
ledged but  no  longer  cherished.  He  talked 
of  returning  to  England,  of  settling  in  Ame- 
rica, of  buying  a  Qreek  island,  of  imitating 
Lady  Heeter  Stanhope.  He  desired  to  restore 
his  self-esteem,  wounded  by  the&ilure  at  the 
« LiberaL'  He  had  long  beloM  (38  Feb.  1817) 
told  Moore  that  if  he  lived  ten  rears  longer 
he  wonld  yet  do  something,  and  declared  that 
he  did  not  think  literature  his  vocation.  He 
still  hoped  to  show  himself  a  man  of  action 
instead  of  a  mere  dreamer  and  dawdler.  The 
Qreek  committee  was  formed  in  London  in 
the  spring  of  182S,  and  Trelawny  wrote  to 
one  of  the  members,  Blaquiire,  suggesting 
Byron's  name.  Blac^uiire  was  socHi  visiting 
Qreece  for  information,  and  called  upon  Byron 
in  his  wa^.  The  committee  had  unanimously 
elected  him  a  member.  Byron  was  flattered 
and  accepted.  His  old  interest  in  Oreeoe  in- 
creased his  satis&ction  at  a  proposal  which 
fell  in  with  his  mood.  He  at  once  told  the 
conunittee  (IS  May)  that  his  first  wish  wits 


to  go  to  the  Levant.  Though  the  scheme  gave 
Byron  mi  aim  and  excited  his  imagination, 
he  still  hesitated,  and  with  reason.  Weak 
health  and  military  inexperience  were  bad 
qualifications  for  the  leader  of  a  revolt.  Cap- 
tain Roberta  conveyed  messages  and  counter 
messages  from  Byron  to  Trelawny  for  a  time. 
At  hist  (23  June  1828)  Trelawny  heard 
from  Byron,  who  had  engaged  a  '  coUier-built 
tub'  d  120  tons,  callM  the  Hercules,  for 
his  expedition  and  summoned  Trelawny's 
help.  Byron  had  taken  leave  of  the  Ble»- 
sinfftons  with  &rewellpresents,  forebodings, 
ana  a  burst  of  tears.  He  took  10,000  crowni 
in  specie,  40,000  in  bills,  and  a  large  supply 
of  medicine ;  Trelawny,  young  Gamra,Bni]Ki, 
an  '  unfledged  medical  student,'  and  sevenl 
servants,  including  Fletcher.  He  had  pre- 
pared three  helmets  with  his  crest,  '  Grade 
Byron,'  for  Trelawny,  Gamba,  and  himself; 
and  afterwards  begged  from  Trelawny  a  nCKR) 
servant  and  a  smart  military  jacket.  Tuy 
sailed  from  G^oa  on  Tuesday,  16  July;  a 
rale  forced  them  to  return  and  repair  damages. 
They  stayed  two  days  at  Leghorn,  and  were 
joined  by  Mr,  Hamilton  Browne.  Here,  too, 
Bvron  received  a  copy  of  verses  from  Qoethe, 
who  had  inserted  a  complimentary  notice  of 
Byron  in  the  '  Eunst  und  Alterthum,'  and 
to  whom  Byron  had  dedicated '  Wramer.'  By 
Browne's  advice  they  sailed  for  Cephalonitt 
where  Sir  C.  J.  Napier  was  in  command  and 
known  to  sympathise  with  the  Greeks.  Tre- 
lawny says  that  he  was  never  '  on  shipboard 
with  a  better  companion.'  Byron's  spirits 
revived  at  sea ;  he  was  fiiU  of  nm  and  pno- 
deal  jokes ;  read  Scott,  Swift,  Grimm,  Roche- 
foucauld ;  diatted  pleasantly,  and  talked  of 
describing  Stromboli  in  a  fifth  canto  of 
'  Childe  Harold.'  On  2  Aug.  they  sighted 
Cephalonia.  They,  found  that  Napier  was 
away,  and  that  Blaquidre  had  left  tor  Eng- 
land. Byron  beoan  to  fancy  that  he  had 
been  used  as  a  ckcoy,  and  declared  that  he 
most  see  his  way  plainly  before  moving. 
Napier  soon  retumeil,  and  the  party  was 
warmly  received  by  the  residents.  Informa- 
tion firom  Grreece  was  scarce  and  doubtful. 
Trelawny  resolved  to  start  with  Browne, 
knowing,  he  says,  that  Byron,  once  on  shore, 
would  again  become  dawdling  and  sUllv- 
shaUying.  Byron  settled  at  a  village  called 
Metaxata,  near  Argostoli,  and  remained  there 
till  27  Dec. 

Byron's  nerve  was  evidently  shaken.  Ue 
showed  a  strange  irritability  and  nervous- 
ness (TsELAwmr,  ii.  1 16).  He  wished  to  heir 
of  some  agreement  among  the  divided  and 
factious  Greek  chiefs  before  trusting  himself 
among  them.  The  Cephalonian  Greeks,  ao- 
cording  to  Trelawny,  favoured  the  election 
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d  a  foreign  king,  and  Ttelavny  thought 
that  Byron  was  leally  inkpreased  by  the  ^possi- 
h3i^  of  leoeiving  a  crown.  Byron  hinted 
to  Parry  afterwwds  of  great  offers  which 
had  been  made  to  him.  Fancies  of  thiskind 
may  have  passed  thron^h  his  mind.  Yet  his 
l^oal  jndgment  of  tiae  situation  was  le- 
markaUe  for  its  strong  sense.  His  cynical 
taideocies  at  least  kept  him  free  from  the 
enthusiasta^  illnsionsj  and  did  not  damp  his 
teal. 

In  Cephalonia  Byron  had  some  conTera^ 
tkms  upon  religions  topics  with  Dr.  Kennedy, 
physician  of  the  garrison.  Kennedy  reported 
them  in  a  book,  in  which  he  nnfortnnately 
thou^t  more  of  expounding  hia  argument 
than  of  reporting  B^ron.  Byron  had,  in  fact, 
DO  settled  Tiews.  His  heterodoxy  did  not  rest 
upon  leaeoning,  but  upon  sentiment.  He 
wu  curiously  superstitions  through  life,  and 
Eeems  to  have  preferred  Catholicism  to  other 
religions.  Lady  Byron  told  Crabb  Robinson 
(5  Xareh  1866)  that  Byron  had  been  made 
miserable  by  the  eloomy  Calvinism  from 
whidi,  she  said,  he  had  never  freed  himself. 
Some  passages  in  his  letters,  and  the  early 
'Prayar  to  Nature' — an  imitation  of  Popes 
'Universal  Prayer' — seem  to  imply  a  revolt 
from  tiie  doctrines  to  which  Lady  Byron  re- 
ferred. '  Cain,'  his  most  serious  utterance, 
clearly  &vour8  the  view  that  the  orthodox 
theology  gave  a  repulsive  or  a  nugatory  an- 
iwer  to  the  great  problems.  But,  in  truth, 
Byron's  scepticism  was  part  of  his  quarrel 
with  cant.  He  hated  the  religious  dogma  as 
he  hated  the  political  creed  and  the  socaal 
Titem  d  the  respectable  world.  He  dis- 
nowed  sympathy  with  Shelley's  opinions, 
lad  probably  never  gave  a  thought  to  the 
philosophy  in  which  Shelley  was  interested. 

Tiolawny  was  now  with  Odysseus  and  the 
duds  of  Eastesm  Qreece.  Prince  Mavro- 
wrdato,  the  most  prominent  of  the  Western 
Greeks,  had  at  last  occupied  Missolonghi. 
Byron  sent  Oolonel  Stanhope  (afterwards 
wd  Harrington),  a  representative  of  the 
Oieek  committee,  with  a  letter  to  Mavrocor- 
^  and  another  to  the  general  government 
(2  Dea  and  SO  Nov.  1823),  insisting  upon 
(^necessity  of  union;  and  on  28  Dec.  saUed 
tonself,  on  the  entreaty  of  Mavrocordato 
>i>d  Stanhope.  The  voyage  was  hazardous. 
Oimba's  ship  was  actually  seized  by  a  Turkish 
"latt-of-war,  and  he  owed  his  release  to  the 
ItcW  accident  that  his  captain  had  once  saved 
the  Turkish  captiun's  life.  Byron,  in  a  <  mis- 
Qw,'  took  shelter  under  some  rocks  called  the 
"Ciopfaes.  Thence,witiisome  gunboats  sent 
to  their  aid,  they  reached  Ifissolonghi,  in 
"fite  of  a  gale,  in  which  Byron  showed  great 
"(lolBaM.     Byron  was  heartily  welcomed. 


Mavrocordato  was  elected  govemor-generaL 
Attempts  were  made  to  organise  troops. 
Byron  took  into  his  pay  a  body  of  five  hundred 
disorderly  Suliotes.  He  met  thickening  diifi- 
colties  with  unexpected  temper,  fimmess,  and 
judgment.  Demands  for  money  came  from 
all  sides ;  Byron  told  Parry  that  he  had  been 
asked  for  fif^  thousand  dollars  in  a  day.  He 
raised  sums  on  his  own  credit,  and  urged  the 
Greek  committee  to  provide  a  loaiL  His  in- 
dignation when  Gamoa  spent  too  much  iipon 
!  some  red  cloth  was  a  comic  exhibition  of^his 
'  usual  economy — har^y  unreasonable  under 
:  the  ciroumstanees.  ^s  first  object  was  an 
I  expedition  agunst  Lepanto,  held,  it  was  said, 
by  a  weak  garrison  ready  to  come  over.  At 
I  the  end  of  January  he  was  named  oom- 
!  mander-in-chief.  EUs  wild  troops  were  ut- 
teriy  onprovided  with  the  stores  required  for 
an  assault.  The  Greek  committee  nad  sent 
two  mountain  guns,  with  ammunition,  and 
some  English  artisans  under  William  Pany, 
a  '  rough  burly  fellow '  (TEBLAwmr,  ii.  149), 
who  had  been  a  clerk  at  Woolwich.  Parry 
after  a  long  voyage  reached  Missolonghi  on 
6  Feb.  1824.  In  the  book  to  which  he  gave 
his  name,  and  for  which  he  supplied  materials, 
he  professes  to  have  received  Byron's  confi- 
dence. Byron  called  him  '  old  boy,'  laughed 
at  his  sea  slang,  his  ridiculous  accounts  of 
Bentham  (one  of  the  Greek  committee),  and 
played  practical  jokes  upon  him.  Parry 
landed  his  stores,  set  his  artisans  to  work, 
and  gave  himself  military  airs.  The  Suliotes 
became  mutinous.  They  demanded  commis- 
sions, a^s  Gamba,  for  160  out  of  three  or  four 
hundred  men.  Byron,  disgpusted,  threatened 
to  discharge  them  all,  and  next  dar,  16  Feb., 
they  submitted.  The  same  day  Byron  was 
seized  with  an  alarming  fit — the  doctors  dis- 
puted whether  epileptic  or  apoplectic;  but 
m  any  case  so  severe  that  Byron  said  he 
^ould  have  died  in  another  minute.  Half 
an  hour  later  a  false  report  was  brought  that 
the  Suliotes  were  rising  to  seize  the  magazine. 
Next  day,  while  Byron  was  still  suffering  from 
the  disease  and  the  leeches  applied  by  the 
doctors,  who  could  hardly  stop  the  bleeding, 
a  tumultuous  mob  of  Suliotes  broke  into  his 
room.  Stanhope  says  that  the  courage  with 
which  he  awed  the  mutineers  was  'truly 
sublime.'  On  the  17th  a  Turkish  brig  came 
ashore,  and  was  burned  by  the  Turks  after 
Byron  had  prepared  an  attack.  On  the  19th 
a  quarrel  arose  between  the  Suliotes  and  the 
guards  of  the  arsenal,  and  a  Swedish  officer, 
Sasse,  was  killed.  The  English  artificers, 
aUunned  at  discovering  that  shooting  was,  as 
Byron  says,  a '  part  of  nousekeeping  in  these 
parts,  insisted  on  leaving  for  peaceable  re- 
gions.   The  Suliotes  became  intolerable,  and 
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were  induced  to  leave  the  town  on  receiving 
a  month's  wages  £rom  Byron,  and  part  of 
their  arrears  from  government.  All  hopes  of 
an  expedition  to  Lepanto  vanished. 

Parrv  had  brought  a  printing-press,  though 
he  had  not  brought  some  greatly  desirad 
rockets.  Stanhope,  an  ardent  diaciple  of 
Bentham's,  started  a  newspaper,  and  talked 
of  Lancasteri&n  schools,  and  other  civilising 
apparatus,  including  a  converted  blacksmith 
with  a  eaigo  of  tracts.  Byron  had  many 
diaottssions  -with  him.  Stanhope  produced 
Bentham's '  Springs  of  Action '  as  a  new  pub- 
lication, when  Byron  'stamped  with  his  Lune 
foot,'  and  said  that  he  did  not  require  lessons 
upon  that  subject.  Though  Trelawny  says 
that  Stanhope's  free  press  was  of  eminent  ser- 
vice, Byron  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking 
that  the  Greeks  should  be  freed  from  the 
Turks  first,  and  converted  to  Benthamism 
afterwards.  He  was  annoyed  1^  articles  in  the 
paper,  which  advocated  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples and  a  rising  in  Hungary,  thinking  that 
an  alienation  of  the  European  powers  would 
destroy  the  best  chance  of  the  Greeks  {To 
Barf,  10  March  1824).  He  honed,  he  said, 
that  the  writers'  brigade  would  00  readv  bfr- 
fore  the  soldiers' press.  The  discussions,  how- 
ever, were  mutually^  respectful,  and  Byron 
ended  a  talk  by  saying  to  Stanhope,  '  Give 
me  that  honest  right  hand,'  and  begging  to 
be  judged  by  his  actions,  not  by  his  woras. 

Other  plans  were  now  discussed.  Stan- 
hope left  Tor  Athens  at  the  end  of  February. 
Odysseus,  with  whom  was  Trelawny,  pro- 
posed a  conference  with  Mavrocordato  and 
B^n  at  Salona.  Byron  wrote  agreeing  to 
tms  proposal  19  Marcn.  He  had  deelin^to 
answer  an  offer  of  the  general  government  to 
appoint  him '  govemor-genernl  of  Greece '  tmtil 
the  meeting  should  be  over.  The'prospects 
of  the  loan  were  now  favourable.  Byron  was 
trying,  with  Parry's  help,  to  fortify  Misso- 
longhi  and  get  together  some  kind  of  force. 
His  friends  were  beg^inning  to  be  anxious 
about  the  effects  of  the  place  on  his  health. 
Barff  offered  him  a  country-house  in  Cepha- 
lonia.  Byron  replied  that  lie  felt  bonnd  to 
stay  while  he  could.  *  There  is  a  stake  worth 
millions  such  as  I  am.'  Missolonghi,  with 
its  swamps,  meanwhile,  was  a  mere  fever- 
trap.  The  mud,  says  Gamba,  was  so  deep  in 
the  gateway  that  an  unopposed  enemy  would 
have  found  entrance  dimcult.  Byron's  de- 
parture was  hindered  by  excessive  rains.  He 
starved  himself  as  usual.  Moore  says  that  he 
measured  himself  round  the  wrist  and  waist 
almost  daily,  and  took  a  strong  dose  if  he 
thoQghthis  sice  increasing.  He  rode  out  when 
he  could  with  his  body-iniard  of  fifty  or  sixty 
Suliotes,  but  complained  of  frequent  weak- 


ness and  dicsineaa.  Pany  in  vmu  commended 
his  panacea,  brandy.  Trelawny  had  started 
in  April  with  a  letter  from  Stanhope,  en- 
treating him  to  leave  Missolonghi  and  not 
sacrifice  his  health,  and  perhaps  his  life,  in 
that  bog. 

Byron  produced  his  last  poem  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  birthday,  in  vMiich  the  hero  is 
struggling  to  east  off  the  dandy  with  partial 
success.  He  had  tried  to  set  an  example  of 
generous  treatment  of  an  enemy  by  freeing 
some  Turkish  prisoners  at  Missolonghi.  A 
lively  little  girl  called  Hato  or  £D&tag6e,  who 
was  amongst  them,  wished  to  stay  with  him, 
and  he  resolved  to  adopt  her.  A  letter  from 
Mrs.  Leigh,  found  by  Trelawny  among  his 
papers,  contained  a  transcript  from  a  letter 
of  Lady  Byron's  to  her  with  an  account  of ' 
Ada's  health.  An  unfinished  reply  from  By- 
ron ^28  Feb.  1824)  asked  whether  Lady  Byron 
would  permit  Hatag6e  to  become  a  companion 
to  Ada.  Lady  Byron,  he  adds,  should  be 
warned  of  Ada's  reeemblance  to  himself  in 
his  infancy,  and  he  suggests  that  the  epilepsy 
may  be  hereditary.  He  afterwards  deciaed 
to  send  Hatagte  lor  the  time  to  Dr.  Kennedy. 
On  9  April  he  received  news  of  Mrs.  Leigh's 
recovery  from  an  illness  and  good  accounts 
of  Ada.  On  the  same  day  he  rode  out  with 
Gamba,  was  caught  in  the  rain,  insisted  upon 
rettiming  in  an  open  boat,  and  was  seized 
with  a  siiivering  fit.  His  predisposition  to 
malaria,  aided  by  his  strange  system  of  diet, 
had  produced  the  result  anticipated  by  Stan- 
hope. He  rode  out  next  day,  but  the  fever 
continued.  The  doctors  had  no  idea  beyond 
bleeding,  to  which  he  submitted  with  great 
reluctance,  and  Parry  could  only  suggest 
brandy.  The  attendants  were  ignorant  of 
each  other's  language,  and  seem  to  have  lost 
their  heads.  On  the  18th  he  was  deliriona. 
At  intervals  he  was  conscious  and  tried  to 
say  something  to  Fletcher  about  his  sister, 
his  wife,  and  daughter.  A  strong  '  antispas- 
modic potion '  was  given  to  him  in  the  even- 
ing. About  six  he  said,  'Now  1  shall  go 
to  sleep,'  and  fell  into  a  alnmber  which,  after 
twenty-foor  hoars,  ended  in  death  on  the 
evening  of  19  ApriL  Trelawny  arrived  on 
the  24th  or  26th,  having  heard  of  the  death 
on  hisjoomey.  He  entered  the  room  where 
the  come  waa  lying,  and,  sending  Fletcher 
for  a  glass  of  water,  uncovered  the  feet.  On 
Fletcher's  return  he  wrote  upon  paper,  spread 
on  the  coffin,  the  servant's  account  of  his 
master's  last  illness. 

Byron's  body  was  sent  home  to  England, 
and  after  lying  in  state  for  two  d^a  waa 
buried  at  Hucknall  Torkaid  (see  EdtHburffh 
J2«v»ne>  for  April  1871  for  Hobhouse's  account 
of  the  fonenu).    The  funeral  procession  was 
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accidentolly  met  bj  Lady  Caioline  Ltmb  and 

her  husband.  She  fiunted  on  heiag  made 
Bware  that  it  was  Byron's.  Her  mind  oecame 
more  affected;  »he  was  separated  firom  her 
hoaband ;  and  died  26  Jan.  1828,  e«neroti8ly 
cand  for  by  him  to  the  last.  (For  Lady 
Oaroline  Lamb  see  LilDY  MossAir,  Memoirt, 
i.  300-14;  Atmwtl  Obituary  tor  1828;  Mr. 
TowNBHEBS  Matbb  in  Temple  J%(r  for  June 
1868;  Lord  Ltttok,  Memoin,  vol.  i.;  Pavt., 
Life  vf  Godwin,  vol.  ii.) 

Lady  Byron  aftem-ards  led  a  retired  life. 
Her  daughter  Ada  was  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Lorelaoe  8  July  18S6,  and  died  20  Nov.  1862. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  mathematician. 
A  portrait  of  her  is  in  Bentley 's  '  Miscellany ' 
fin  1863.  Lady  Byron  settled  ultimately  at 
Brighton,  where  she  became  a  warm  admirer 
tBoniend  of  F.  W.  Bobertson.  She  took  an 
interest  in  the  religious  questions  of  the  day, 
and  spent  a  larg^  part  of  her  income  in  charity. 
Miss  Martineau  biographical  Sketchet,  1868) 
speiks  of  her  with  warm  respect,  and  some 
M  her  letters  will  be  found  in  Crabb  Robin- 
son's diary.  Others  (see  Howrrr's  lett«r  in 
Didhf  Neioe,  4  Sept.  1869)  thought  her  pe- 
dantic and  over  strict.  She  died  16  May 
1860.  Mme.  Qnicoioli  returned  to  her  hiis- 
band ;  she  married  the  Marquis  de  Boissy  in 
1861  and  died  at  Florence  in  March  1878. 

The  follo'wing  appears  to  be  a  full  list  of 
original  portraits  ot  Byron  (for  fuller  details 
aee  article  by  Mr.  R.  Edoothisb  and  Mr.  A. 
OuTBB  in  Notet  and  Queries,  6th  series,  -vi. 
123,  472,  Tii.  269).  Names  of  proprietors 
added:  1.  Miniature  by  Kaye  at  the  age  of 
leren.  2.  Fnll-length  in  oils  by  Sanders ;  en- 

Eved  in  standard  edition  01  Moore's  life 
idy  Dorchester).  3.  Miniature  by  same 
n  the  preceding  (engraving  destroyed  at 
Bttiw's  reqnest).  1.  Hdf-Iength  by  W  estall, 
1814  (Lady  Burdett-Coutt*).  5.  Half-length 
by  T.  Phillips,  1814  (Mr.  Murray) ;  engraved 
m  Agar,  R.  Oraves,  Lupton,  M/>te,  warren, 
fidwurds,  and  C.  Armstrong.  6.  oliniature 
by  Holmes,  1815   (Mr.  A.  Morrison);  en- 

rved  by  R.  Graves,  Ryall,  and  H.  Meyer. 
Bust  in  marble  by  Thorwaldsen,  1816 
(l^y  Dorchester) ;  replicas  at  Milioi  and 
elsewhere.  8.  Half-length  by  Harlowe, 
1817;  engraved  by  H.  Meyer,  Holl,  and 
Scriven.  9.  Miniature  by  Prepiani,  1817,  and 
another  by  the  same;  given  to  Mrs.  Leigh. 
10.  Miniature  in  waterwx)lours  of  Byron  in 
college  robes  by  Gilchrist  about  1807-S ;  at 
Newstead.  11.  Half-length  in  Albanian  dress 
by  T.  PhiUips,  R.A.  (Lord  Lovelace)  ;  replica 
in  National  Portrait  GhJlery ;  engraved  by 
Fmden.  12.  Pencil  Sketch  by  G.  Oattermole 
from  memory  (Mr.  Toone).  13.  Medaillion 
byAStothaid.    14.  Bust  by  Bartolini,  1822 


(Lord  Mafanesburr);  lithographed  by  Fro- 
mentin.  16.  HaU^length  \n  West  Qfr. 
Horace  Kent) ;  engravM  hj  C.  Turner,  £n- 
gleheart,  and  Robinson.  16.  Three  sketches 
by  Count  d'Orsay,  1823 ;  one  at  South  Ken- 
smgton.  17.  Statue  by  Thorwaldsen,  finished 
1834.  This  statue  was  ordered  from  Thor- 
waldsen in  1829  by  Hobhouseinthe  name  of 
a  committee.  Thorwaldsen  produced  it  for 
1,000/.  It  was  refused  by  Dean  Ireland  for 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  lay  in  the  custom- 
house vaults  till  1812,  when  it  was  again  re- 
fused by  Dean  Turton.  In  1848  Whewell, 
havingjustbecomemasterof  Trinity,  accepted 
it  for  the  college,  and  it  was  placed  in  the 
library  (Correspondence  in.  Notes  and  Queries, 
6th  ser.  iv.  421).  18.  A  silhouette  cut  in 
paper  by  Mrs.  Leigh  Hunt  is  prefixed  to 
'  &m)n  and  some  m  his  Contempoiaries.' 

Byron's  works  appeared  as  follows : 
1.  'Honrsof  Idleness  (see  above  for  a  notice 
of  first  editions).  2.  '  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers  '■  (Cawthcmie)  (for  full  de- 
tails of  editions  see  Notes  and  Queries,  5th 
ser.  vii.  146,  204,  296, 365).  3.  '  Imitations 
and  TranslationB,  together  with  original  poems 
never  beforepubushed,  collected  by  J.  0.  Hd>- 
house,  Trimty  College,  Cambridge'  (1809) 
(contains  nine  poems  oy  Byron,  reprinted  in 
works, among  'occasional  pieces,'  1807-8 and 
1808-10).  4.  'Ohilde  Harold,  a  Romaunt,' 
4to,  1812  (an  appendix  of  twenty  poems, 
including  those  during  his  travels  and  those 
addressed  to  Thyrca).  6.  '  The  Curse  of  Mi- 
nerva' (anonymous;  private^  printed  in  a 
thin  quarto  in  1812  (Lowndee) ;  at  PhUa- 
delpluainl815,8vo;  Paris  (GaIi^ani),12mo, 
1818 ';  and  imperfect  copies  in  Hone's  '  Do- 
mestic Poems '  and  in  later  collections). 
6.  '  The  Walts '  (anonymous),  1813  (again  in 
Works,  1824).  7.  'The  Giaour,aFr^;ment 
of  a  Turkish  Tale,'  1818,  8vo.  8.  '  The  Bride 
of  Al^dos,aTurkiBh Tale,' 1813, 8vo.  9. 'The 
Corsair,  a  Tale,'  1814, 8vo  (to  this  were  added 
the  lineSj  '  Weep,  daughter  of  a  royal  Une,' 
omitted  in  some  copies  (see  LettMS  of  22  Jan. 
and  10  Feb.  1814).  10.  'Ode  to  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte '  ^onymous^,  8vo,  1814.  11. '  Lara, 
a  Tale,'  1814, 8vo  (originally  published  with 
Rogers's  '  Jacqueline 'J.  12.  'Hebrew  Melo- 
dies,' 1816  (lines  on  Sir  Peter  Parker  ap- 
pended); also  with  music  by  Braham  and 
Nathan  in  folio.  13. 'Siege  of  Corinth,' 1816, 
8vo.  14.  'Parisina,'  1816,  8vo  (this  and 
the  last  tog^her  in  second  edition,  1816). 
15.  '  Poems  by  Lord  Byron '  (Murray),  1816, 
8vo  ('  When  all  arountl,' '  Bright  be  the  place 
of  thy  soul,' '  When  we  two  parted,' '  There's 
not  ft  joy,' '  There  be  none  of  beauty's  daugh- 
ters,' 'Fare  thee  well;'  poems  from  the 
French  and  lines  to  B<^er8).    The  original 
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of '  Bright  be  the  place  of  thr  soul/ 1^^  Lady  ' 
Byron,  corrected  oy  Lord  Byron,  is  in  the 
Morrison  MSS.  16.  '  Poems  on  his  Domes-  | 
tic  Circumstances  by  Lord  Byron,'  Hone, 
1816  (includes  a  '  Sketch,'  and  in  later  edi- 
tions a '  Farewell  to  Malta '  and '  Curse  of  Mi- 
nerra '  (mutilated) ;  a  twenty-third  edition  in 
1817.  Italsoinclndes'OShametothee.Land 
of  the  Gaul,'  and  '  Mme.  Lavalette,'  which, 
with  an  '  Ode  to  St  Helena,'  '  Farewell  to 
England,' '  On  his  Daughter's  Birthday,'  and 
'  The  Lily  of  France,'  are  disowned  by  Byron 
in  letter  to  Murray  22  July  1816,  but  are  re- 

rted  in  some  later  unauthorised  editions. 
'  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  and  other  Poems,' 
1816,  8to  (sonnet  to  Lake  Leman, '  Though 
the  day  of  my  destiny's  over,'  'Darkness,' 
'Churchill's  Grave,'  the  'Dream,'  the  'In- 
cantation' (from  Manfred)^  '  Prometheus 'V 
18.  '  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,'  canto  iii., 
1816,  8vo.  19.  'Monody  on  the  Death  of 
Sheridan' (anonymous),  1816,8to.  20. 'Man- 
fred, a  Dramatic  Poem,'  1817, 8vo.  21. '  The 
Lament  of  Tasso,'  8vo,  1817.  22.  'ChUde 
Harold's  Pilgrimage,'  canto  iv.,  1818  (the 
Alhama  ballad  and  sonnet  from  VittoreUi 
appended).  28.  '  Beppo,  a  Venetian  Story ' 
(anonymous  in  early  editions^,  1818,  8vo. 
24  '  Suppressed  Poems '  (G^bgnani),  1818, 
8to  ('  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Beriewers,' 
'  Land  of  the  Gaul,'  '  Windsor  Poetics,  a 
Sketch').  26.  Three  Poems  not  included 
in  the  works  of  Lord  Byron  (EfSngbun 
Wilson),  1818,  8vo  ('lines  to  Lady 
J[er8ey] ; ' '  Enigma  on  H.,'  often  erroneously 
attributed  to  Byron,  really  bv  Miss  Fan- 
shawe ;  '  Curse  of  Minerva,'  fragmentary).  I 
26.  <  Maxeppa,'  1819  (frajnnent  of  the '  Yam-  { 

fire '  novel  appended).   27. '  Mturino  Falino,' 
820.    28.  'The  Prqphecy  of  Dante,'  1821  , 
(with  'Marino  Faliero"),  8vo.     29.  ' Saida- 
napalus,  a  Tragedy ; '   '  'The  Two  Foscaii,  a  ' 
Tragedy ; "  Cam,  a  Mystery '  (in  one  volume, ! 
8vo),  1821.    80.  'Letter  ...  on  the  Kev. 
W.  L.  Bowles's  Strictures  on  Pope,'  1821. ' 
31    '  Werner,  a  Tragedy'  (J.  Hunt),  1822,  1 
8vo.    32. '  The  Liberal  '^(J.  Hunt),  1823, 8vo 
(No.  I. '  Vision  of  Judgment,' '  Letter  to  the 
Editor  of  my  Grandmother's  Review,' '  Epi- 
grams on  Castlereagh.'   No.  IT.  'Heaven  and 
Earth.'  No.  IH. 'lie Blues.'  No.IV.'Mor- 
gante  Maggiore ').    88. '  The  Age  of  Bronie' , 
(anonymous)  (J.  Hunt),  1828, 8vo.  84. '  The 
Island '  (J.  Hunt),  1823. 8vo.    85.  '  The  De-  I 
formed  Transformed'  (J.  ft  H.  L.  Hunt),  I 
18S4,  Sto.    86.  'Don  Juan'  (cantos  i.  and 
ii.  'printed  by  Thomas  Davison,'  4to,  1819; ' 
cantos  iiL,  iv.,  and  v.  (Davison),  8vo,  1821 ; ' 
cantos    vi.,    vii.,    and   viii.   (for    Hunt   &  ' 
Clarke),  8vo,  1823 ;  cantos  ix.,  x.,  and  zi. ! 
(for  John  Hunt),  8vo,  1823;   cantce  xii., ' 


ziii.,  and  ziy.  (John  Hunt),  8to,  1823; 
cantos  XV.  and  xvi.  (John  &  H.  L.  Hunt), 
8vo,  1824),  all  anonymous.  A  17th  canto 
(1829)  is  not  by  Byron ;  and  '  twenty  sup- 
pressed stanzas '  (1888)  are  also  spurious. 

Murray  publisned  from  1816  to  1817  a 
oolleotive  edition  of  yrada  up  to  thoee  dates 
in  eight  volumes  12mo ;  other  collective  edi- 
tions in  five  volumes  Iftno,  1817;  and  an 
edition  in  eight  volumes  16mo,  1818-20. 
In  1824  was  published  an  8vo  volume  by 
Knight  &  Lacy,  called  vol.  v.  of  Lord 
Byron's  works,  including  'Hours  of  Idle- 
ness,' '  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,' 
the '  Walts,'  and  various  minor  poems,  several 
of  the  spurious  poems  mentioned  under  Hone's 
domeatic  pieces,  and  '  To  Jessy,'  a  copy  of 
which  is  m  Egerton  MS.  2883,  as  sent  to 
'  Literary  Reoraationa.'  In  1824  and  1825 
the  Hunts  also  published  two  volnmee  uni- 
form with  the  above  and  called  vols.  vi.  and 
vii.  of  Lord  Byron's  works,  including  the 
poems  (except  'Don  Juan')  pnblishM  by 
them  separately  as  above,  and  m  '  The  Libe- 
ral.' In  1828  Murray  published  an  edition 
of  the  works  in  four  volumes  12mo.  Uni- 
form with  this  were  published  two  volumes 
by  J.  F.  Dove,  including  '  Don  Juan '  (the 
whole)  and  the  various  pieces  in  Knight  & 
Lacy's  volume,  with  '  Lines  to  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb,' '  On  my  Thirty-sixth  Birthday/  ud 
the  lines  '  And  wilt  thou  weep  P ' 

There  are  various  French  collections :  in 
1826  Baudry  &  Amyot  published  an  8vo 
edition  in  seven  volumes  at  Paris,  with  a 
life  by  J.  W.  Lake,  including  all  the  reoog^ 
nised  poems,  the  letter  to  Bowles,  and  the 
parliamenta^  speeches  (separately  printed 
m  London  in  1824).  Galignani  puolished 
one-volume  8vo  editions  in  1828  (with  life 
by  Lake),  in  1881  (same  life  abridged),  and 
1885  (with  life  by  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer, 
M.F.)  To  the  edition  of  1828  were  appended 
twenty-one'attributed  poems,' including'  Re- 
member thee,  remember  thee,'  the  '  Triumph 
at  the  Whale'  (by  Charles  Lamb,  Cbaxb 
RoBiKBOir,  X>uiry  (1872),  i.  176),  and  'Re- 
mind me  not  remind  me  not'  Most  of  these 
were  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1881,  which 
included  (now  first  printed)  the '  Hints  from 
Horace,'  of  which  fragments  are  given  in 
Moore's 'Life' (1830). 

The  collected '  Life  and  Works '  published 
by  Murray  (1882-6),  8vo,  includ^  all  the 
reccwnised  poems,  and  adds  to  the  foregoing 
works  a  few  'published  for  the  first  time' 
(including  the  second  letter  to  Bowles,  and 
the  'Observations  on  Observations'),  and 
several  poems  which  had  appeared  in  other 
works:  'Riverthatrolle8t,'&c.,fromMedwin 
(1824) ; '  Verses  on  his  Thirty-sixth  Birthday/ 
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from  0«mlMa834) ; 'And  thou  wert  aad' and 
'Ooold  lore  for  ever,'  from  Lady  Bleaaing- 
ton ;  three  piece*  from  Nathan's  '  FnghiTe 
Pieeea '  (1829) ;  <  To  my  son,'  ■  My  sister,  my 
tweet  sister/  and  other  Teraes  mm  Moore  s 
'Uk'  (1830).  This  edition  has  heen  re- 
printed in  the  same  form  and  also  in  one 
Tolame  royal  8to.  In  a  new  and  fuller  edi- 
tion by  j^ohn  Murray,  the  'Poetry'  was 
edited  by  E.  H.  Coleridge  (7  vols.  18»8-190£) 
•ad  the'  Letters  and  Journals'  by  R.  £!. 
Pnthero  (6  vols.  1898-1903). 

[Hoore  bad  sold  the  Memoirs  given  to  him  by 
B^n  to  Murray  (in  November  1821)  for  2,000(. 
(or  guineas),  with  the  agreement  that  they  ware 
to  l»  edited  by  Moore  if  Byron  died  before  him. 
BjTon  (1  Jan.  1820)  oSbred  to  allow  his  wife  to 
«te  the  Memoirs,  in  order  that  she  might  point 
oit  any  unfair  statements.  She  declined  to  see 
then,  and  prot«eted  against  such  a  publication. 
Bjras  afterwards  became  doubtfal  as  to  pnb- 
lithing,  and  a  dead  was  ezecnttd  in  May  1822, 
bj  vhieh  Morray  undertook  to  restore  the  ma- 
Diueript  on  the  repayment  of  the  2,000^.  daring 
SyiODslife.  On  Byron's  death,  the  power  of  re- 
doaption  not  having  been  acted  upon,  the  right 
of  publication  belonged  to  Murray.  Byron's 
friends,  however — Hobhouse  and  Mrs.  Leigh — 
were  anxions  for  the  destruction.  Lady  Byron 
(anfally  avoided  any  direct  action  in  the  matter 
vhieh  wonid  imply  a  desire  to  suppress  her  hus- 
bud's  statement  it  his  case.  Moore  hesitated ; 
bit  at  a  meeting  held  i  n  Murray's  house  (17  May 
1824)  be  repaid  the  money  to  Murray,  having 
obtaiiied  an  advance  from  the  Longmans  (Moore's 
Oiin,iT.  189),  and  the  manuscript  was  returned 
to  haa  and  immediately  destroyed.    It  was  pro- 

eat  the  time  that  Lady  Byron  and  Mrs. 
should  repay  the  2,0002. ;  but  the  arrange- 
oeat  failed  for  some  unexplained  reason,  and 
Hurray  ultimately  paid  off  Moore's  debt  in  1828, 
amonntiog  \('ith  interest  to  8,030^,  besides  pay- 
ing Mm  1,6002.  fiir  the  Life.  Many  charges 
lose  out  <k  this  predpitate  destruction  of  the 
Memoirs ;  hut  there  is  no  reason  to  regret  theii- 
kw.  Moore  showed  them  to  so  many  people 
that  he  bad  them  copied  oat  (Diary,  7  May  1 820), 
for  fear  that  the  original  might  be  worn  oot. 
Lady  Barghersh  destroyed,  in  Moore's  presence, 
«>BK  extracts  which  shehad  made  (Diary,  v.  1 U  ). 
Oiffiod,  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  and  Lati  John 
(tfterwiurds  Earl)  Bnssell  read  them.  Lord 
John  gives  his  impreesions  in  his  edition  of 
Mooie'sDiary  (iv.  192),  and  seems  to  express  tb? 
geoenl  opinion.  There  were  some  indelicat'^ 
laasisee.  There  were  also  some  interesting  de- 
Kiiptions  of  early  impressions ;  but  for  the 
most  part  they  were  disappointing,  and  contained 
the  story  of  the  marriage,  which  Moore  (who 
was  familiar  with  them)  gives  substantially  in 
the  Memoir  (see  Jeeffreson's  Real  Lord  Byron, 
iL  S92-S80,  Moore's  Diary,  Quarterly  Bariew 
(OD  Moore)  for  June  185S  and  for  July  1888, 
leaffireeon  la  Athencum  for  18  Aug.  1883).  The 


first  authoritative  life  was  that  by  Moors,  first 
published  in  2  v(ds.  quarto,  London,  1830.    It 
forma  six  volumes  of  the  edition  of  the  Life  and 
I  Works,  17  vols.  12mo,  1837,  and  in  one  volume, 
8vo.    Other  authorities  are :  Lady  Blessington's 
Journals  of  the  Conversations  of  Lord  B.  with 
Lady  Blessington  (1834  and  1860);  Correspon- 
dence of  Lord  Byron  with  a  Friend,  and  Recolleo- 
tions  by  the  late  B.  C.  DaUae,  by  Bev.  A.  B.  0. 
Dallas,  Paris,  1825,  Qalignani ;  Life  of  Byron, 
by  John  Gait,  2nd  edit.  1880;  Life,  Writinn, 
(pinions,  &e.,  by  an  English  Qentleman  in  the 
Greek  Serrioe,  1826,  published  bylley;  Narrative 
of  a  Second  Visit  to  Q-reeee,  by  Edward  Blaqoiire, 
London,  1826 ;  Narrative  of  Lord  Boron's  Last 
Journey  to  Greece,  by  Count  Peter  Gamba,  1826 ; 
'  Conversations  on  Bieligion  with  Lord  Byron  at 
Cephalonia,  by  the  late  Jas.  Hennedy,  M.D.,  1830 ; 
Jjady  Morgan's  Memoirs,   1862  (for  Lady  C. 
Lamb) ;  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron  at  Pisa,  by 
Thomas  Medwin,  1824  ;  Oniccioli,  Comtesse  de, 
Lord  Byron  jugi  par  les  t^moins  de  sa  vie,  1866, 
and  in  English  as  Guiccioli's  My  Recollections  of 
I  Lord  Byron,  2  vols.  1869  ;  Records  of  Shelley, 
I  Byron,  and  the  Author,  by  E.  J.  Trelawny,  1868, 
2nd  edit.   1878 ;  Life  of  Bev.  W.  Harness,  by 
A.    G.    L'Estnuige,   1871 ;    Memoirs  of  Bev. 
Franois  Hodgson,  by  Bev.  James  T.  Hodgson, 
2  vols.  1878;  Parry,  William,  Last  Days  of  Lord 
I  Byron,   1826 ;   Hobhouse's  Travels  in  Albania 
(1866,  8rd  edit.),  and  'Byron's  Statue  ; '  Greece 
j  in  1823  and  1824,  by  Colonel  Leiceeter  Stanhope 
,  (182.^),  with  reminiscences  by  George  Finlay  and 
Stanbope,  reprinted  in  the  English  translation  of 
I  ElzR ;  Karl  Elxe,  Lord  Byron  (English  transla- 
tion),1872(firstGermaneditionl870);  The  Real 
<  Lord  Byron,  by  John  Ooidy  Jeaffreson,  2  vols. 
J  1883;  Athenwun,  4  and  18  Aug.  1883 ;  Lady 
.  Byron  Vindieated,  by  Harriet  Beeeher  Stowe, 
I  London,  1870;  Laid  Byron  and  hia  Contempora- 
]  ries,  by  Leigh  Hunt,  2  vida.  1826,  and  Leigh 
Hunt's  Autobiography,  1860  and  1860 ;  Lord 
Lovelace's  Astorie,  a  frngment  of  truth  concern- 
ing Lord  Byion,  1906;  John  Murrey's  Lord  Byron 
and  his  Detractors,  1906  (buth  tbese  priv.itely 
printed).     See  also  London  Mag.  for  24  Oct. ; 
Blackwood'sMag.,  June  1824;  Westminster,  July 
1824  and  Januarjr  1825  (Hobhouse) ;  Quarterly, 
October  1869,  January  1870,  July  1883  (Hay- 
ward)  ;  New  Monthly,  January  1880  (T.  Camp- 
bell) ;  New  Monthly  for  1836.  pt.  iii.  193-203, 
29 1  -303,  Conversations  with  an  American ;  MSS. 
in  British  Museum  and  the  collection  of  Alfred 
Morrison.    Two  small  collections  called '  Byroni- 
ana '  areworthlesa    TheByronianamentionedin 
the  one-volume  editicmof  Moore  was  projected  by 
John  Wright,  but  not  carried  out]         L.  S. 

BYRON,  HENRY  JAMES  (1834-1884), 
dramatist  UM  actor,  was  bom  in  Manchester 
I  in  January  1884.  Hie  fether,  Henry  Byron, 
was  for  many  yean  British  consul  at  Port- 
au-Prince.  Placed  first  with  Mr.  Miles 
Morley,  a  sur^n  in  Cork  Street,  W.,  and 
afterwards  with  his  maternal  grandfather. 
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Dr.  Bradley  of  Buxton,  Bvion  conceived  a 
dislike  for  the  medical  pronsuon,  and  joined 
a 'provincial' company  of  actors.  A  mono- 
logue of  his  entitled '  A  Bottle  of  Champagne 
uncorked  by  Horace  Plastic,'  produced  at  the 
Marionette  Theatre,  London,  into  which  the 
old  Adelaide  Oallery  had  been  turned,  was 
his  earliest  literary  venture.  He  entered  on 
14  Jan.  1858  the  Middle  Temple.  His  taste 
for  the  stage  interfered  with  his  pursuit  of 
law.  He  had  produced  unsuccessfully  at  the 
Strand  Theatre  in  1867  a  burlesque  entitled 
'Richard  Cceiir  de  Lion.'  Better  fortune 
attended  his  next  burlesque, '  Fra  Diavolo,' 

S' ven  the  next  year  at  the  same  theatre,  which 
id  then  passed  from  the  hands  of  Payne 
into  those  of  MiSs  Swanborough.  A  series 
of  pieces,  chiefly  of  the  same  class,  followed 
at  the  Strand,  Adelphi,  Olympic,  and  other 
west-end  theatres.  Byron  wrote  for '  Temple 
Bar '  a  novel  entitled  '  Paid  in  Full,'  after- 
wards reprinted  in  8  vols.  London,  1866,  into 
which  he  introduced  some  of  his  experiences 
as  a  medical  student.  He  was  the  first  editor 
of '  Fun,'  and  originated  a  short-lived  paper,  ' 
the  'Comic  Times.'  On  16  April  1866  he  | 
joined  Miss  Marie  Wilton  in  the  management 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  formerly  the 
Queen's,  in  Tottenham  Street,  contributing  to  , 
theopeningprogrammeaburlesqueonthesub-  j 
ject  of  La  Sonnambula.  '  War  to  the  Knife,' 
a  comic  drama  in  three  acts,  was  given  at  the 
same  house,  10  June  1865,  and  'A  Hundred 
Thousand  Pounds,'  also  in  three  acts,  6  May  ; 
1866.  His  terms  of  partnership  included  ' 
an  engagement  to  write  for  no  other  house.  ' 
In  1867  ne  resigned  his  connection  with  this 
theatre,  and  began  the  management  of  the 
Alexandra  Theatre,  Liverpool,  to  which  soon 
afterwards  he  added  also  the  management  of 
the  Theatre  Royal  and  the  Amphitheatre. 
At  one  or  other  of  these  houses  he  produced 
some  of  his  best  works.  The  result  was, 
however,  disaster.  These  painful  experi- 
ences did  not  prevent  him  from  undertaking 
seven  years  later  the  management  of  the 
Criterion  Theatre,  which  opened  on  21  May 
1874  with  his  three-act  comedy,  'An  Ame- 
rican Lady.'  On  16  Jan.  1875  he  gave  to  the 
Vaudeville  Theatre  '  Our  Boys,'  a  three-act 
domestic  drama,  which  is  noticeable  us  having 
had  the  longest  run  on  record,  not  haying 
been  withdrawn  till  18  April  1879. 

Byron's  first  appearance  in  Loiuion  as  an 
actor  took  place  at  the  Globe,  23  Oct.  1869, 
a.*!  Sir  Simon  Simple  in  his  own  comedy, '  Not 
such  a  Fool  as  he  looks,'  a  pai't  originally 
de.»igned  for  Mr.  Sothem.  He  had  previously 
played  in  the  country  as  Isaac  of  York  in  his 
own  burlesque  of  '  Ivanhoe.'  Subsequently 
in  hi«  own  comedies  he  appeared  as  Fitz-A.!- 


tamont  in  'The  Prompter's  Box,'  Adelphi, 
1S70 ;  Captain  Omven  in  '  Daisy  Fum, 
Olympic,  1871 ;  Lionel  Levert  in  '  Old  Sol- 
dier8,^Strand,  1878  ;  Harold  Trivass  in  <  Ai 
American  Lady,'  Criterion,  1874 ;  GUfaaoii 
Greene  in  '  Married  in  Haste,'  Haymatket 
1876 ;  and  Dick  Simpson  in  '  Conacienct 
Money,'  Haymarket,  1878.  In  1881  k 
played,  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Cheviot  Hill  in 
Mr.  GQberfs  comedy  of  'Engaged.'  Thi« 
was  his  last  engagement,  and,  so  far  as  ii 
known,  the  only  one  in  which  he  pl&yed  in 
a  piece  by  another  author.  Shortly  aftei 
this  period,  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  he 
retired  from  the  stage.  The  same  cauw 
drove  him  into  comparative  seclusion.  Hh 
died  at  his  house  in  Clapham  Park  on  11  April 
1884,  and  was  buried  at  Brompton. 

Bvron's  serious  dramatic  work  is  origin*] 
in  the  sense  that  the  plot  is  nxelj  takes 
from  a  foreign  source.  It  displays  ingenuity 
rather  than  invention,  and  abounds  in  the 
kind  of  artifice  to  be  expected  imder  amnge- 
ments  by  which  no  more  than  one  scene  i^ 
allowed  to  an  act.  The  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  Byron's  plays  are  homdinees 
and  healthiness.  He  revelled  in  pun  and 
verbal  pleasantry,  and  in  a  certain  oockner 
smartness  of  repartee.  Character  and  proba- 
bility were  contmuaUy  sacrificed  to  the  strain 
after  a  laugh.  In  his  dramatic  works  he  met 
with  man^  rebufis,  but  few  failures.  '  Cyril's 
Success'  IS  generally,  and  correctly,  held  to 
be  his  best  play.  As  an  actor  Byron  st- 
tempted  little.  A  quiet  unconsciousness  in 
the  delivery  of  jokes  was  his  chief  rsooot- 
mendation  to  the  public.  Byron  had,  beibn 
his  retirement,  an  enviable  social  reputation. 
Many  spoken  witticisms,  more  indeed  than 
he  is  entitled  to  claim,  are  associated  witJi 
his  name. 

A  complet«  list  of  Byron's  plays  can 
scarcely  be  attempted.  The  following  list, 
in  which  e  stands,  perhaps  too  comprehen- 
sively, for  extravaganza,  burlesque,  or  paati^ 
mime,  /  for  farce,  c  for  comeufy,  and  d  for 
drama,  omits  little  of  importance :  '  Brid»* 
of  Abydos,'  «,  no  date ;  '  Latest  Elditiaa 
of  Lady  of  Lyons,'  e,  1868 ;  '  Fra  Diav^o,* 
e,  1858;  '  Maid  and  Magpie,'  e,  1868 ;  'M«- 
zeppa,'e,  1858:  'Very  Latest  Edition  <rf  Lady 
of  Lyons,'  e,  1859 ;  '  Babes  in  the  Wood,'  e, 
1859;  'Nymph  of  Lurleyburg,'  e,  1859; 
'  Jack  the  Giant- Killer,'  e,  1860 ;  'The  Mil- 
ler ond  his  Men,'  e  (written  vrith  F.  Talfinird), 
1860 ;  '  Pilgrim  of  Love,'  e,  1860 ;  <BolHnaaa 
Crusoe,'  e,  1860;  'Blue  Beard,'  «,  1860; 
'Garibaldi's  Excursionists,'  /,  1860;  '(5i»- 
derella,'  e,  1861 ;  '  Aladdin,'  e,  1861 ; '  Esme- 
ralda,' e,  1861;  'Miss  Eily  O'Connor.'  e, 
1861 ;  '  Old  Story,'  c,  1861 ;  '  Puss  in  a  Now 
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Fiiirof  Boots,'  e,  1863 ;  'Sosebud  of  Sting- 
isr-nettle  Farm.'  e,  1863 ; '  George  de  Bam- 
wSl,' «,  1862 ; '  iTanhoe,'  e,  1862 ;  '  Beautiful 
Haidie,' «,  1868 ;  <  Ali  Baba,'  «,  1868  ;  ■  HI- 
tw«tod  D  Trovatore/  «,  1863 ;  'The  Motto,' 
1,1868;  'Lady  Belle-belle,'  a,  1868;  'Oi^ 
^ns  and  Eor^diee,'  «,  1863 ;  '  Mazourka,' 
e,  1864 ;  '  Princess  Springtime,'  e,  1864 ; 
'Grin  Bushes,'  e,  1864;  "Timothy  to  the 
RMCue,'/,  1864;  'Pan,'  e,  1866;  ^La  Son- 
Bunbnla,'  e,  1866;  'Lucia  di  Lanuner- 
■oor,'  e,  1865  ;  '  Little  Don  Giovanni,'  e, 
1888;  'War  to  the  Knife,'  e,  1866;  'Der 
Fiwchuti,'  «,  1866;  'Pandora's  Box,'  e, 
1886;  'A  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds,'  e, 
1866;  'Williain  Tell,'  e,  1867;  'Dearer 
ft«B  Life,'  d,  1867;  'Blow  for  Blow,'  d, 
1888;  'Lncrezia  Borgia,  M.D.,'  e,  1868; 
'Cyril's  Success,'  0, 1868 ;  ' Not  such  a  Fool 
M  be  looks,'  d,  1868 ;  '  Bobinson  Crusoe,' 
»,  1888 ;  '  Minnie,  or  Leonard's  Love,'  d, 
1889;  'Ooraican  Brothers,'  «,  1869;  'Lost 
at  8m'  (with  Dion  Boncicault),  d,  1869; 
'Unds  Dick's  Darling,'  d,  1869;  'Yellow 
Dwi4'  «,  1869;  'Lord  Bateman,'  e,  1809: 
'WWttington,'  «,  1869;  'Prompter's  Box,' 
i,  1870;  'Eobert  Macaire,'  e,  1870;  'En- 
AmtedWood,'  e,  1870;  'English  (Jentle- 
Bm,'  (J,  1870;  'Wait  and  Hope,'  d,  1871 : 
'DaW  Farm'  d,  1871;  'Orange  Tree  and 
At  Humble  Bee,'  «,  1871 ;  '  Not  if  I  know 
it,'«,  1871 ;  '  Giselle,'  e,  1871 ;  •  Partners  for 
Life,'  c,  1871 ;  '  Camarakaman,'  e,  1871 ; 
'BItw  Beard,'  e,  1871 ;  '  Haunted  Houses,'  d, 
1872;  'Two  Stars,'  d  (altered  from  the 
'Plompter's  Box '),  1872 ;  '  Spur  of  the  Mo- 
wnt,'/,  1872 ; '  Good  News,'  d,  1872 ; '  Lady 
If  the  like,'  e,  1872 ;  '  Mabel's  Life '  d,  1872 ; 
'Tine's  Triumph '  d,  1872 ;  '  ]Flne  Feathers,' 
41878;  'Sour  Grapes,'  c,  1878;  'Fille  de 
Madsme  Angot,'  op.  hmife,  1878 ;  '  Old  Sol- 
fisn,'  t,  1878; « Chained  to  the  Oar,'  d,  1873: 
Don  Juan,'  «,  1878 ;  'Pretty  Perfumeress,* 
V-  Ixmfe,  1874 ;  '  Demon's  Bride,'  op.  bouffe, 
^74;  'American  Lady,'  c,  1874;  'l^r- 
»»ndy  Pippins,'  e,  1874 ; '  Bobinson  Crusoe,' 
',1874;  •  (m  and  Vinegar,'  c,  1874 ; '  Thumb- 
ttew,'  d,  1874 ;  '  Old  Sailors,'  c,  1874;  'Our 
B58,'  e,  1876 ;  '  Married  in  Haste,'  c,  1876 ; 
Weak  Woman,'  c,  1875 ;  '  Twenty  Pounds 
I  Yew,'/,  1876 ; '  Tottles,'  «,  1876 ; '  Bull  by 
*e  Horns,'  c  i,  1876 ; '  Little  Don  Caesar  de 
Bttan,'  e,  1876 : '  Wrinkles,'  d,  1876 ; '  Widow 
mi  Wile,'  d,  1876 ;  '  Pampered  Menials,'  /, 
1878;  'Little  Doctor  Faust,'  e,  1877;  'Old 
t^ume,'  c,  1877 ; '  Bohemian  Gyurl '  (second 
teuton),  «,  1877 ;  '  Guinea  Gold,'  d,  1877 ;  | 
'forty  Thieves,'  e  (written  in  conjunction 
»ith  F.  C.  Bnmand,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  and 
R.Reec(>),  1878;  'La  Sonnambula'  (second 
"ruon),  «,  1878;  'Young  Fra  Diavolo,'  e, 
Touin. 


1878;  'A  Fool  and  his  Money,'  &  1878; 
'Crushed  Tragedian,'  0,  1878;  'Homefa 
Nest,'  e,  1878 ;  '  Conscience  iiooaj,'  d,  1878 ; 
'Uncle,' 1878;  'Courtshin,'  e,  1879;  'Jack 
the  Giant-Killer,'  «,  187^:  'Pretty  Esme- 
ralda,' e.  1879 ; '  Handsome  Hemani,'  e,  1879 ; 
'  The  CHrls,'  e,  1879 ; '  Upper  Crust,'  c,  1880; 
'Light  Fantastic,"/,  1880;  'Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels,' e,  1880;  "ftovatore,'  e,  1880;  'Bow 
Bells,'  d,  1880;  'Without  a  Home,'  c,  1880; 
'Michael  Strogoff,'  d  (translated  from  the 
French),  1881;  'Punch,'  c,  1881;  'New 
Broom,  c,  1881 ;  '  Fourteen  Days,'  c  (trans- 
lated from  the  French),  1882;  'Pluto,'  e, 
1882;  'Frolique,'  o  (with  H.  B.  Famle). 
1882 ;  '  Auntie,'  0, 1882 ;  '  Villainous  Squire,' 
e,  1882.  The  following  pieces  may  be  added: 
'  DundreaiT,'  '  Married  and  Done  for,' '  Sen- 
sation Fork,'  '  Our  Seaside  Loafing,' '  Kval 
Othellos,'  and  'My  Wife  and  I,'  farces,  the 
exact  date  of  rroduction  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fix.  Under  the  head  c  are  ranked 
various  slight  productions  put  forth  as  fkrci- 
cal  comedies,  &rcical  dramas,  &c. 

[Private  information;  Era  Almanack;  Era 
Neirspiiper,  19  April  1884  ;  Athenasam ;  Dntton 
(Dock's  Nights  at  the  Flay ;  Men  of  the  l^e, 
1 0th  ed. ;  Fascoe's  Diamatio  List.]  J.  K. 

BTRON,  JOHIf,  first  Lokd  Btbok  (A 
1662),  was  descended  from  Sir  John  Byron 
of  Clayton,  Lancashire,  who  obtained  the 
abbey  of  Newstead,  Nottinghamshire,  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Byron,  K.B.,  by  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  Bichard  Molineux  01  Sefton, 
Lancashire.  He  sat  in  the  last  parliament 
of  James  1  and  in  the  first  of  Charles  I  for  the 
borough,  and  in  the  parliament  of  1627-8  for 
the  county  of  Nottingham.  He  had  been 
knighted  in  the  interval.  He  was  high  sheriff 
of  Nottinghamshire  in  1634.  His  name  is  not 
in  the  list  of  either  the  Short  or  the  Long 
parliament  of  1640.  In  that  year  he  brought 
his  military  experience  and  reputation,  ac- 
quired in  the  Low  Country  wars,  to  the  expe- 
dition against  the  Scots.  On  its  failure,  he 
looked  eagerly  to  the  projected  great  council  of 
the  peers  at  York  (August  1640).  Writing  on 
the  very  day  of  meeting,  he  expresses  his  confi- 
dent hope  that '  the  vipers  we  have  been  too 
ready  to  entertainwill  be  driven  out,' and  that 
the  Scotch  general  Leslie's  exaction  oiSoOl.  a 
day  from  Durham  '  will  prove  a  fruitful  pre- 
cedent for  the  king's  service,  that  hereafter 
ship-money  may  be  thought  a  toy'  {State 
Papers,  Dom.,  24  Sept.  1640). 

Byron  was  appointed  to  the  lieutenancy 
of  the  Tower  after  Lunsford's  dismissal 
(26  Dec.  1641).  He  was  sent  for  as  a  de- 
linquent  bv  the   W'U  (12   Jan.   1641-2), 
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and  examined  as  to  the  stores  lately  con- 
veyed into  the  fortxeas.  'He  Mve  so  full 
oaawers  to  all  the  questions  asked  of  him, 
that  they  could  not  hut  dismiss  him '  {Claren- 
don Bebellion,  164  a\  but  he  lenised'  to 
leave  die  Tower  witnout  the  king's  order. 
The  peen  refused  to  concur  in  the  address 
for  his  removal,  and  it  was  therefore  pre- 
sented by  the  commons  alone  (27  Jan.) 
The  Irinfr  at  first  declined  to  comply,  but 
Byron  hunself  begged  to  be  set  free  '  from 
the  vexation  and  agony  of  that  place.'  On 
11  Feb.  1641-2  Olmrles  sent  a  message  to 
the  House  of  Lords  consenting  to  the  m- 
pointment  of  Sir  John  Conyers  in  Byron's 
place. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Byron  was  among 
the  first  to  join  the  king  at  York,  and  marched 
with  him  to  summon  Coventry  (20  Aug. 
1642,  DuoDAtB,  Diary,  p.  17).  Thenoe  he 
was  despatched  by  Charles  to  protect  Oxford. 
At  Brackley  (28  Aug.),  while  refreshing  his 
troop  after  a  long  march,  he  was  surprised, 
and  forced  to  make  a  speedy  retreat  to  the 
heath.  In  the  confusion  a  tioii  contidning 
money,  apparel,  and  other  things  of  value 
was  (eft  in  a  field  of  standing  com.  He 
wrote  to  a  Mr.  Clarke  of  Croughton  for  its 
restitution,  which  he  said  he  would  represent 
to  the  king  as  an  acceptable  service ;  if  not, 
he  continued, '  assure  yourself  I  will  find  a 
time  to  repay  myself  with  advantage  out  of 
your  estate.'  The  houses  took  notice  of  this 
letter,  in  a  joint  declaration,  retorting  on 
Byron  'the  odious  crime  and  title  of  traitor' 
(Declaration  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
11  Sept.  1642).  In  a  contemporary  tract 
(Brit.  M.  E.  117, 11)  the  value  of  the  spoil 
taken  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  6,000/. 
or  8,0002.,  and  the  prisoners  taken  by  the 
parliamentarians  are  said  to  have  been 
searched,  despoiled,  and  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  where  they  might  have  starved  but 
for  charity  (cf.  Bailbt,  Nottinghamshire,  ii. 
669,  672). 

Byron  reached  Oxford  28  Aug.,  and  re- 
mained there  till  10  Sept.  After  leaving 
Oxford  he  arrived  at  Worcester  about  17  Sept. 
He  had  been  pursued  by  Lord  Say,  and  had 
to  fight  on  the  rond.  He  gained  a  victory 
over  the  parliamentarians  at  Powick  Bridge 
(22  Sept.),  but  found  it  neces.sary  to  evacuate 
Worcester,  which  he  had  not  fortified,  on  the 
following  day. 

At  Edgehill  (23  Oct.  1642),  when  Rupert's 
charge  had  scattered  the  enemy,  Byron  joined 
in  the  chasu  with  the  reserve  of  the  right 
wing — his  own  regiment  of  horse.  "When 
Rupert  returned  lie  '  found  a  '^vnaX  alteration 
in  the  fiold,  and  tlip  liopi'  of  ?o  ploriou.s  n 
day  (juitu  vauislied '  {  Vlurcndou,  309  a).    For 


Byron  had  left  the  foot,  whom  he  had  Uea 
posted  to  protect,  to  be  taken  in  rear  by  tin 
enemy. 

After  Eldgehill,  Byron's  regiment  quartered 
a  while  at  Fawley  Oourt  His  orders  agaimt 
plunder  were  duregarded,  and  the  owner, 
Bulstrode  Whitelode,  laments  the  wanton 
destruction  of  property,  the  writings  of  hit 
estates,  and  many  exoeUent  manoscdpti 
(M«moriaU,f.Q6).  Byron's renment of ho» 
was  quartered  at  Beeoing  in  December  1642 
{Hitt.  M88.  Oamm.  OUi  Rep.  pt.  ii.  433  i),aii<l 
he  probably  commanded  the  horse  of  the  gw- 
risen  there.  Beading  not  long  after  (26  April 
1648)  capitulated  to  Essex,  but  Byron  «m 
in  Oxfordshire  during  the  spring  of  this  jtu. 
On  6  May  he  defetrt»d  a  party  (u  roundnHxfa 
at  Bicester,  and  on  12  July  was  sent  vett 
with  Prince  Maurice  to  relieve  Devizes.  "Die 
great  victory  of  Roundway  Down,  near  De- 
vizes, on  13  July,  was  chiefly  the  wock  d 
Byron,  whose  charge  tomea  to  flight  tie 
'  impenetrable  regiment '  of  Haslerig'seuiiu- 
sien.  But  his  men  were  always  ready  to 
desert  or  to  mutiny  for  plunders  saka,  ud 
on  the  day  of  the  suzrender  of  Bristol  to 
Rupert,  Byron  writes  in  haste  to  btg  tk 
prince  to  give  them  assurance  that  thsyilufl 
have  their  share — '  some  benefit  fixm  your 
highness's  great  victory.'  On  20  Sept  ^no 
commanded  the  horse  of  the  right  wing  it 
the  first  battle  of  Newbury,  and  Lord  Fstt- 
land  fell  fighting  in  the  front  rank  of  Bynae 
regiment.  Byron  wrote  a  fiill  acoomit  of 
this  battle  for  Lord  Clarendon's  use,  and  kof 
extracts  from  his  original  manuscript  tie 
given  by  Mr.  Money  in  his  '  Battles  of  New- 
bury '  (pp.  44,  61,  56).  He  himself  received 
what  reward  the  king  had  to  bestow,  being 
ci'euteu  Baron  Byron  of  Rochdale  (24  Oct. 
1643),  with  limitation  of  the  title,  after  his 
own  issue,  to  his  six  loyal  brothers,  Riduid, 
William,  Thomas,  Robert,  Gilbert.,  and  Philif 
He  willingly  accepted  Rupert's  ofier  of  tSe 
sole  command  in  Lancashire,  if  the  ooaotT 
would  agree  thereto  (7  Nov.),  but  wielKd 
first  to  make  sure  of  the  appomtment  of  go- 
vernor to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  'an  employ- 
ment likely  to  continue  to  my  advantage 
when  this  war  is  ended '  (Add.  MS.  18960. 
f.  147 ;  Wabbubtok,  Prinee  Rupert,  iL  329). 

By  the  cessation  of  arms  granteid  by  0^ 
monde,  the  troops  raised  for  the  king's  serrics 
against  the  Irish  rebels  were  set  free  fa 
other  employment,  and  detachments  olM 
over  at  intervals  to  join  the  force  ondef  tl« 
command  of  Byron,  whose  whole  sm^  >* 
described  as  'rolling  like  a  flood'  uptotk 
walls  of  Nantwich,  the  only  parliament  gw- 
rison  Ifft  in  Clii'sliiie.  Byron  defeated Brerr 
ton  at  Ai  iddle  w  icli,  an  d  capt  ured  Crewe  House- 
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But  the  tide  soon  turned.  Byron  i»Q«d  in 
tn  luaault  on  Nantwioh  18  Jan.  164S>4| 
the  besiMen  confidently  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  Fiui&x  with  his  Yorkf^biie  horae 
and  Manchester  foot,  soon  to  be  joined  by  the 
Staffordshire  and  Derbyshiie  levies  ^  Sir 
William  Brereton.  A  sudden  thaw,  sweU- 
iag  a  little  river  that  ran  between  tiie  divi- 
nons  of  the  royal  amy,  gave  the  signal  of 
diuater.  The  part  under  Byron's  command 
bd  to  march  four  or  five  miles  before  it  could 
ioia  the  other,  which  had  meanwhile  been 
bnA«BbvFair&x(28Jan.)  The  chief  officers, 
1,600  8<udieiB,  and  all  tlkeir  artillery  were 
tiken,  and  Byron  sadly  retired  to  (tester. 
PiinM  Raport  now  took  separate  command 
of  the  K^al  forces  in  Ohesnire  and  the  ad- 
jtomt  coantaea,  witii  Byion  as  his  lieutenant. 
Si  Ahi^iam  Shipman  was  made  groversor  of 
CJiester.  Lands  belonging  to  roundhead  'de- 
lioqneats '  were  to  be  soM,  and  the  admini- 
rtration  of  this  fund  was  vested  in  Bvron,  who 
notlMig  after  was  made  govamor  by  special 
Mnoussion  firom  Bupert  (BmtI.  MS.  vlZo, 
1 90).  It  waa  a  slippery  and  thankless  post. 
I%eiehad  beoi  talk  of  appointing  one  Alder- 
na  Qamak,  and  Byron  had  succesBfuIly 
tvnAt  off  the  proposal  on  the  grounl  that 
'if  he  be  admitted  tfafi  like  wiU  be  atten^ted 
by  all  the  corporations  in  England'  (Add. 
M&  18881, £61).  In  OctobMl644  be  com- 
plains that  he  has  not  as  heretofore  the  sole 
cammand  in  Bupert's absence,  'bat  there  are 
independent  oammissions  granted  without 
uy  lelation  totaa'  (ii.  387).  His  disolaimB 
m  envy  at  t^  power  Rupert  had  given 
William  Legge,  w£o  aj^ars  to  have  suj^er- 
ledsd  him  foar  a  while  as  governor  of  the  city, 
but  demurs  to  command  being  also  given 
Urn  over  theoountiee  of  Oheehiie,  Mint,  and 
DenbigL  Thoiagh  Lesge  has  '  ever  been  his 
good  friendj'Byroa  feds  the  slight  so  keenly 
tint  he  bees  to  be  recalled  '  if  I  be  not 
voithy  of  toe  command  I  farmedy  had.' 

Chester  was  la  a  sad  condition.  The  mer- 
thaots  had  beoi  ibtpoverished.  To  improve 
thefortifieationB  the  suburbs  had  been  burnt, 
ud  their  inhabitants  were  forced  into  the 
>betdy  crowded  city.  The  soldiers  liTed  at 
free  ffoarters,  and  their  hosts  ofUm  fled  from 
tiuirlumseB,  for  the  men  (against  orders)  wore 
tbeir  weapons  ait  all  times.  They  plundered 
ike  houses  of  citizens  when  the  owners  were 
It  ehnroh,  aoid  pawned  the  good&  They 
nbfaed  in  the  highway,  kiUecT  cat^  in  tfa« 
bUg,  and  wantonly  ripped  c^en  the  con 
Hcb  on  their  way  to  macket  (Harl.  MS. 
21%),  Tlhe  trm^  sent  by  Onnonde  had 
•a  evil  rsputMtion.  Impressment  was  an- 
oto  grievanee.  Notwithstanding  the  claim 
^owed  I^  Bupert)  of  exemption   from 


all  service  outside  the  city  by  special  privi- 
lege ^[ranted  by  Henry  Vni,  'UtB  garrison 
was  dcveiB  times  drawn  forth,  and  threatened 
to  be  hanged  if  they  did  not  go,  thoogh  most 
of  them  were  sworn  dtisens. 

In  July  1644  Byron  repeated  his  eiaxat  of 
Edgehill  at  Marston  Moor.  He  was  in  the 
front  rank  of  Prince  Rupert's  division  on  the 
right  wing.  StatMned  bjy  a  ditch,  he  charged 
across  it,  mstead  «f  waiti^  for  the  enemy 
to  reach  his  own  position  (^jnTOBD,  Sttidiea, 
S99;  Mabjchah,  JFaiifax,  16»-7).  'Bvtihe 
improper  charge  of  Lord  Byrtm  much  harm 
was  done '  is  the  comment  in  Prince  Rupert's 
diary. 

In  August  Byr«n  had  his  share  m  the 
defeat  of  SirMamaduke  Langdale'snorthttn 
horse,  near  Oimskirk,  on  theur  march  south- 
ward. He  had  come  from  Liverpool  '  on  a 
pacing  nag,  and  thinking  of  nothing  less  than 
fighting  t^t  day. '  He  had  narrowly  esoi^ed 
capture  as  he  tried  to  rally  the  flying  rout. 
He  lays  the  blame  on  the  brigade  <a  Lord 
Molyneux,  which  fled  at  the  fir^  charge,  aad 
fell  foul  with  such  fur^  on  his  regiment 
that  ttiey  utterly  routed  it.  Legge,  however, 
writes  (22  Aug.  1644)  that '  my  Lord  BvriHi 
engaged  the  enemy  when  he  needed  not,'and 
gives  Langdale  credit  for  saving  Byn»i, 
bringing  off  his  own  men,  and  retreating 
without  the  least  distaTbanoe'(WA£BUBXON', 
Rrince  Rupert,  iii.  21).  Both  agpree  that  the 
fatal  selfishness  of  the  Lancauiiie  men  in 
resolutely  diverting  the  war  firom  themselves 
had  lost  the  noith.  Aftor  the  surrender  Tin 
September  1644)  of  Montgomery  (fastis  oy 
L<»d  Herbert  of  Cherbuiy,  Byron  tried  to 
help  Sir  Michael  Emly  to  regain  it.  But 
Sir  W^illiom  Brereton  came  to  its  reUel^  and 
the  governor  of  C&etter  returned  thither. 
Byron  was  defeated  bv*  Brereton  at  Mont- 
gomery 18  Sept.  1644  (RusotwoBXH,  v.  747). 
Byron  now  found  that  mai^  who  heretofore 
were  thought  loyal  upon  this  sueoess  of  the 
rebels  had  either  turned  neuter  or  had  whoUy 
revolted  to  them.  Liverpool  was  threatened. 
The  officers  were  ready  to  «nduie  all  extre- 
mities rather  than  yield,  but  the  soldiers,  for 
want  of  pay,  '  are  grown  extreme  mutinous, 
and  run  away  daily ' — the  old  story. 

In  May  1646  the  king  marched  to  the  re- 
lief of  Qiester )  Byron  met  him  at  Stone, 
Staffoedshire,  with  the  news  tiat  the  rebels 
had  r«tired,  and  Oharles  turned  back  and 
took  Leicester,  his  last  success.  That  sum- 
jBer  came  If  aseby,  and  the  autumn  brought 
Rupert's  loss  of  Bristol  (10  Sept.)  and  Mont- 
rose's defeat  at  PhUiphaugh  (28  Sept.)  The 
king  again  asade  his  way  into  Chestw  with 
some  provision  and  ammunition,  but  from 
the  Phoenix  tower  of  the  city  wall  he  beheld 
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tlie  lottt  of  his  forces  hy  Pornti  (24  Sept. 
1646).  He  wandered  back  to  Oxford,  biddmg 
Byion  keep  Ohester  for  eight  dsys  longer 
(WAuaat,  Silt.  Di*amr$e$,  p.  140).  It  was 
actually  kept  for  some  twenty  weeks.  The 
enemy  was  closing  ronnd.  Byron's  appeal 
to  Rupert  for  help  (6  Oct.)  was  published 
with  yirulent  comments  on  the  writer's  sup- 
posed leanings  to  popery  and  the  Irish  rebels. 
Booth,  fresh  from  tbe  capture  of  Lathom, 
had  joined  the  besiegws.  BvTon's  brother 
was  taken  while  tnarmiiTig  to  his  xesone.  A 
relief  party  from  Oxford  nad  been  forced  to 
return.  The  dtiiensorged  surrender.  Byron 
invited  the  chief  malMmtents  to  dine  with 
him,  and  oaTe  them  his  own  &re  of  boiled 
wheat  andspring water.  Brereton  repeatedly 
ursed  Byitm  to  surrender,  but  the  cavalier 
insisted  on  terms  '  granted  by  greater  com- 
manders than  younelf — ^no  disparagement 
to  you.' 

Ouster  at  last  surrendered  (6  Feb.  1646). 
The  citisenswere  not  to  be  plundered,  the  side 
and  wounded  were  cared  for,  and  Byron,  with 
his  whole  army,  were  to  march  under  safe- 
conduct  to  Conwar  (Fkiixips,  Ohil  War  in 
Walt»,j.  864).  He  fared  better  in  Cheshire 
thsn  in  London,  where  the  commons  resolved 
to  esdnde  him  ttam  pardon — a  vote  in  which 
the  lords  refused  to  concur. 

He  had  meanwhile  taken  the  oonuaand  of 
Carnarvon  Gastle,  which  he  held  till  May 
1646,  when  the  king  ordered  all  his  fortresses 
to  be  given  up.  It  was  surrendered  i^u 
srticles  dated  4  June  (Whixhlookb,  p.  306). 

Byron  joined  the  queen's  court  at  Paris, 
sad  was  appointed  superintendent^;eneial  of 
the  house  and  family  of  the  Duke  of  York 
(30  Apiil  1661).  In  1648  he  lent  his  as- 
sistance to  the  royalist  invasion  of  England 
hj  Hjonilton  and  the  Scotch  (ct  two  letters 
from  Byron  to  the  Earl  of  Lanerick  in  i^ 
Hamilton  Pcq>er$,  Camd.  Soc ;  Byron's  own 
idation  of  hisaotions  in  the  summer  of  1648 
rapesiB  ia  Oat.  CUtrendon  Paper*,  iL  418). 
His  mtia  task  was  to  seise  Anglesea  and 
to  raise  North  Wales  tat  the  king.  [For 
hig  fkilnre  and  its  causes  see  Bvlkei^bt, 
BiOHAXD.]  In  January  1648-9  Ormonde  sent 
Byion  to  Charles  II  with  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
he  had  made  with  the  Irish  confederates  in 
behalf  of  the  royidists,  uid  a  pressing  in- 
vitation to  the  prince  to  come  to  Ireland 
^ABTB,  Ormonde,  bk.  v.  {  98 ;  Cabtb,  Orig. 
Zettsrt,  i.  passim).  He  was  now  included 
by  the  houses  among  the  seven  persons  iHio 
were  to  expect  no  pardon. 

Byron's  after  life  was  passed  in  exile.  He 
returned  to  Paris  to  And  himself  supplanted 
in  the  oonfidenoe  of  his  pupil,  who  arranged 
a  visit  to  Brussels  without  nis  knowledge  or 


the  jpomisnon  of  the  queen.  At  herreqasst, 
nevertheless,  Byron  attended  on  the  dnke 
during  that  journey ,  and  another  to  the  Hsgne 
to  see  the  Princess  of  Orange,  as  wall  as  in 
James's  first  campaign  under  Tureane. 

Bjron  differed  from  Hvde,  the  king's  oldest 
adviser,  on  such  critical  matters  as  the  so- 
ceptance  by  Charles  of  the  invitation  of  the 
Scotch  (leiSO).  Byron  wished  the  ptinoe  to 
accept  it  (CAKiB^Oriff.  Lettmt, i. 888).  Hvde 
wrote, '  It  Lord  Byion  has  become  a  pnsn- 
terian,  he  will  be  sorry  for  it.'  But  H;^ 
did  full  justice  to  his  opponent's  fidelity, 
writing  to  Nicholas  of  Byron's  death  as  'an 
irrepaiaUe  loss'  (28  Aug.  1669). 

^Ton  died  ehildleasjtnongh  twice  married: 
(1)  to  CedliS;  danj^ter  of  the  Eari  of  Dela- 
ware, and  widow  of  Sir  Francis  KndldM, 
knt.:  and  (3)  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Robert 
Needham,  viseount  Eilmurrey,  Irelsnd,  sad 
widow  of  Peter  Warborton  ot  Ariey,  (At- 
shire.  Byron's  second  wife  was,aoo«dia( 
to  F^ys  (Diary,  26  April  1676),  'titVafi 
seventeenth  mistress  abroad.'  A  portrait  of 
Byron  by  Cornelius  Jsnsen  was  m  the  Nv 
tional  Portrait  Exhibition  of  1866  (No.  688). 

Byron's  title  was  inherited  by  his  btothv 
Richard  (1006-1679),  vriiose  explmts  ss  ^ 
veinor  of  Newark  are  reecnded  in  Kitdusr 
son's  'Memoirs.'  He  held  the  office  fton 
the  spring  of  1648  till  about  January  164B. 
In  September  1648  he  sunrised  the  toini  of 
NottiiuAam  and  held  it  n>r  five  da;fs ;  sad 
OB  27  Nov.  1648  surprised  the  committee  of 
Leicestershire  at  Melton  Mowbrav  (ifow*- 
riu*  AuUeiu,  p.  090).  He  reeidea  in  E!b||^ 
land  during  tne  proteetoiate,  and  in  16oO 
rose  to  support  Sir  Oeoige  Booth.  He  died 
on  4  Oct.  1679,  sged  74,  having  manisd 
(1)  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ghoige  Boesel; 
and  (3)  Elixabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Geonis 
Booth.  Four  othw  brothers  swved  in  toe 
dvil  wars  on  the  royalist  side.  WQfism 
was  drowned  at  sea.  Robert  commanded  s 
regiment  at  Naseby,  served  in  Ireland,  sod 
wss  for  a  time  imprisoned  fbr  sharing  in  s 
royalist  ^ot  in  DuUin  (Gilbhbi,  OMttm- 
porary  mitory,  iL  168-00);  he  wu  alive 
m  1664  (HuTOHnreoH,  UmiAn.  iL  SIO). 
Gilbert  was  commander  <rf  Bhnddian  OHds, 
North  Wales,  in  1646  (SiKonw,  J)Mny,  P- 
247) ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  WiUonf;hbjr 
Field  on  6  July  1648,  and  died  on  16  Msreb 
1666.  Philip  was  killed  in  defending  Yoric 
on  16Jnnel644;  a  curious  oharaeter  of  him 
is  in  LlOTd's  'Memoirs  of  Ewwllsnt  Fn- 
sonsges'  (p.  430). 

Much  of  Byron's  oooe^ondenee  nmsins. 
It  has  no  literarv  chum;  bat  it  exhibit* 
persistent  cheerfulness  in  Uie  face  of  gsthei^ 
»g  disaster,  unwearied  eflbrt  to  oonqiier  on* 
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towMrd  ciicumstamce  ■mth  patience  and  con- 
tnnnce,  and  dogged  pathetic  loyalty. 

Prdbrmation  kindhr  sapplied  by  Mr.  0.  H. 
Ritliof  (Moid;  aothoritiesusboTs;  'WaAmr- 
iMi'i  Prince  Ibipeit ;  Clarendon  State  Papers ; 
OuttF«  CoOeetioD  of  Original  Letten  andFapeis.] 

BYRON,  JOHN  (173S-1786),  Tioe-ad- 
minl,  aecond  son  of  William,  fourth  lord 
^Ton,  waa  bom  on  8  Nor.  1728.  The  date 
of  hit  entry  into  the  navy  haa  not  been  traced. 
In  1740  he  was  appointed  as  a  midshipman 
to  the  Wager  storeship,  one  of  the  aqoadion 
under  Commodore  Anson,  and  sailed  from 
England  in  her.  After  rounding  Oape  Horn 
the  Wager  -was  lost,  14  May  1741,  on  the 
Hntiiem  coast  of  Omli,  a  desolate  and  incle- 
moit  country.  The  suryivors  from  the  wreck 
aeparsted,  Byron  and  some  few  others  remain- 
ing with  the  captain.  After  undergoing  the 
mort  dreadful  nardships,  they  sucoeedad  in 
nulling  Valparaiso,  whence,  in  December 
1744,tlwy  were  permitted  to  return  to  Europe 
h  t  Ftench  snip,  which  carried  them  to 
Brest  Thejr  arrived  in  England  in  February 
174£h6.  Manv  years  after,  in  1768,  Byron 
jmUished  a  '  Narratiye,  containing  aa  ao- 
comt  of  the  great  distresses  suneied  by 
UsMelf  and  his  companions  on  the  coast  of 
PUigtmia.'  It  has  often  been  republished, 
nd  lopplied  some  hints  for  the  shipwreck 
Keoe  in  '  Don  Juan,'  whose  author  compares 
tlwmfbrinsB  at  his  hero  '  to  those  related  in 
By  grand-dad's  "Narrative,"'  though,  in- 
UH,  the  fictatious  sufferings  of  Juan  were 
tnSiiig  in  comparison  with  those  actually 
neonbd  try  John  Byron. 

Dnring  his  absence  he  had  been  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant ;  immediately  on  his  arrival 
be  -was  made  commander,  and  on  80  Dec.  of 
die  nme  year  was  made  captain  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  Syren  frigate.  Afterthe  peace 
08  eommanded  the  St.  Albans,  one  of  the 
Kpiadron  on  the  coast  of  Guinea;  in  176S  he 
nmoanded  the  Augusta,  guardship  at  Ply- 
nuoth;  and  in  1766  the  Vanguard.  In  1767 
beeonunanded  the  America  of  60  guns  in  the 
btils  expedition  against  Bochefort ;  he  after- 
witds  cruised  with  some  success  on  the  coast 
of  France,  and  in  the  following  year,  still  in 
tlw  America,  served  in  the  fleetofrBrest  under 
AiHon.  In  1760  he  was  sent  in  command  of 
the  Fame  and  a  small  squadron  to  superin- 
tend the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of 
Ijooisboarg,  and  while  the  work  was  in  pro- 
ptt»  had  the  opportunity  of  destroying  a 
qnutity  of  French  shipping  and  stores  in 
ne  bi^  of  Ohaleur,  inclndrng  three  small 
tuoHn-war.  He  returned  to  England  in 
November,  but  continued  in  command  of  the 


Fame  untU  the  peace,  being  for  the  most 
port  attached  to  tJie  squadron  before  Brest. 
Early  in  1764  he  was  appointed  to  tiie 
Dolphm,  a  small  frigate  which,  witji  the 
Tamar,  was  ordered  to  be  fitted  for  a  voyage 
to  the  East  Indies.  The  Dolphin  was  sheathed 
with  copper,  and  her  rudder  nad  copper  braces 
and  pintles ;  she  was  the  first  vessel  in  the 
English  navy  so  fitted.  Byron  did  not  so 
on  Doard  her  till  17  June.  The  Dolphm, 
with  the  Tamar  in  company,  sailed  from 
Plymouth  on  2  July,  when  Byron  hoisted  a 
broad  pennant,  being  appointed  commander- 
in-chi^  «f  all  his  majesty's  ships  in  the  East 
Indies.  At  Rio  they  met  Lord  CHive,  on  his 
way  out  in  the  Kent,  East  Indiaman.  Olive 
was  anxious  to  take  a  passage  in  the  Dolphin, 
as  likely  to  get  to  India  long  before  the  In- 
diaman, but  Byron  managed  to  refuse  him, 
possibly  by  secretlj  telling  him  the  true  state 
of  the  case  ;  for  m  fact  nis  commission  for 
the  East  Indies  and  the  orders  which  had 
been  publicly^  sent  were  all  a  blind,  uid  the 
real  oestination  of  the  two  ships  was  floor  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  the  South  seas.  The 
jeuousy  of  the  Spaniards  seemed  to  render 
this  elaborate  secrecy  a  necessary  condition 
d  success.  No  one  on  board  the  ships  had  a 
suspicion  of  what  was  before  them  till  after 
they  had  stood  much  further  to  the  south  thtm 
a  passaf^  to  the  Cape  seemed  to  require.  The 
true  object  of  the  voyage  was  then  divulged ; 
it  was  at  the  same  time  announced  that  the 
men  were  to  have  double  pay,  with  such 
good  effect  that  when  shortly  afterwards  an 
opportunity  occurred  by  a  returning  store- 
ship,  only  one  man  accepted  the  commodore's 
permission  for  any  one  tnat  liked  to  go  home. 
In  passiiur  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
they  had  frejjnent  mteroourse  with  the  natives 
of  Fatagonia,  and  thev  have  recorded,  as 
simple  matter  of  fact,  that  these  penple  were 
of  very  remarkable  size  and  stat  ure.  Modem 
travellers,  having  been  unable  to  find  these 
giants,  have  assumed  that  the  former  ac- 
counts were  fitlse,  either  by  intention  m  by 
misconception,  and  have  spoken,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  Mtmdiausen-like  stories,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  the  deceptive  appearance  of  long 
robes  and  of  the  mistakes  that  may  arise 
from  seeing  men  at  a  distance  on  horseback. 
In  the  case  of  the  officers  of  the  Dolphin — 
with  which  alone  we  are  now  concerned 
— this  last  explanation  is  impossible;  the 
statements  are  so  explicit  that  they  must  be 
either  true  or  wilftul^  fitlse.  The  commo- 
dore, himself  six  feet  high,  either  stood  along^ 
side  of  men  who  towered  so  far  above  him 
that  he  judged  they  could  not  be  much  lees 
than  seven  feet,  or  he  deliberately  wrote 
a  falsehood  in  his  official  journal,  and  his 
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officers  with  one  consent  lied  to  the  same 
effect  (Byron's '  Journal '  in  Hawieswoeth'b 
Voyagts,  i.  28 ;  ^  Voyage  round  the  World 
in  Hu  Maje»tif»  Ship  tM  Dolphin  ...  by  an 
Officer  on  boud  the  said  ship,  pp.  46,  61  n). 
From  the  Straits  of  MageUan  the  Dolphin 
and  Tamar  proceeded  westward  across  the 
Pacific,  skirtinjr  the  northern  side  of  the  Low 
Archipelago  and  discoTering  some  few  of  the 
northermnost  islands.  It  now  seems  almost 
wonderful  how  these  ships  could  haye  sailed 
throngh  this  part  of  the  ocean  without  making 
grander  discoveries  ;  but  they  appear  to  have 
held  a  straight  course  westward,  intent  only 
on  getting  the  voyage  over.  Not  only  the 
Low  Ardupelago  but  the  Society  Islands 
must  have  been  discovered  had  the  ships,  oa 
making  the  Islands  of  Disappointment,  zig^ 
lagged,  or  quartered  over  the  ground,  as  ex- 
ploring ships  ought  to  have  done.  And  the 
necessanr  inference  is  that  Byron  was  want- 
ing in  toe  instinct  and  the  hound-like  per- 
severance which  go  to  make  up  the  great 
discoverer.  Having  passed  these  islands,  the ' 
ships  fell  in  with  nothing  new ;  they  seem  | 
indeed  to  have  gone  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  1 
the  possibility  of  doing  so,  and  to  have  crossed 
the  line  solely  to  get  into  the  track  which 
Anson  had  described.  Many  of  the  seamen 
were  down  with  scnrvy,  and  BjTon  knew 
that  the  Centurion's  men  had  found  refresh- 
ment at  Tinian  ;  so  to  Tinian  he  went,  and, 
after  staying  there  for  a  couple  of  months, 
pursued  his  way  to  Batavia,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  so  home,  lie  Tamar  was 
sent  to  Antigua,  her  rudder  having  given 
way ;  but  the  Dolphin  arrived  in  the  Downs 
on  9  May  1766,  after  a  voyage  of  little  more 
than  twenty-*wo  months.  'No  navigator 
ever  before  encompassed  the  world  in  so 
short  a  time,'  is  Beatson's  questionable  com- 
mendation of  what  was  primarily  meant  as 
a  ▼ovage  of  exploration  (iVati.  and  MiL  Mem. 

In  JannaiT  1769  Byron  was  appointed 
governor  of  Newfoundland,  an  office  he  held 
lor  the  next  three  years.  On  81  March 
1776  he  was  advanced  to  be  rear-admiml, 
and  on  29  Jan.  1778  to  be  rice-admiral.  A 
few  months  later  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  squadron  fitting  out  at  Fly- 
mouth  for  the  North  American  station,  or 
nominally  to  intercept  the  Count  d'Estaing, 
who,  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  had  sailed 
from  Toulon  on  13  April.  The  delays  con- 
sequent on  maladministration  prevented  By- 
ron sailing  till  9  June,  and  even  then  his 
ships  were  wretchedly  equipped  and  badly 
manned.  The  rigging  was  of  second-hand 
or  even  twice-laid  rope,  and  the  ships'  com- 
paatea  wei«  largely  made  up  of  curanj^ts 


from  the  gaols.  Under  these  circumstoncee 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  bad  weatber 
should  have  scattered  the  ships  and  dismatted 
several,  that  gaol  fever  and  scurvy  dioold  have 
raged  among  the  crews,  and  that  the  com- 
ponents of  tne  squadron  should  have  singly 
reached  the  American  coast  in  such  a  state 
that  they  must  have  fallen  an  easy  preyto 
any  enterprising  enemy.  Fortunately  IrEs- 
taing  retired  from  before  Sandy  Hook  jiMt  m 
time  to  leave  the  passage  open  to  the  first  of 
Byron's  ships,  on  80  July.  Others  arrived 
later.  Byron  himself,  in  the  Princess  Royal, 
made  Hdifax  with  difficulty,  so  did  two 
others ;  one  got  to  Newfoundland,  one  was 
driven  back  to  England,  all  were  more  or  less 
shattered,  and  all  more  or  less  disabled  by  the 
sickness  of  their  men.  It  was  26  Sept.  before 
the  squadron  was  collected  at  Sandy  Hook, 
and  it  was  not  till  18  Oct.  that  it  could  put 
to  sea  to  look  for  the  enemy.  It  was  imme- 
diately overtaken  by  a  tremendous  storm, 
which  reduced  the  snips  to  their  former  con- 
dition of  helplessness.  One  was  wrecked, 
one  was  driven  off  the  coast  and  had  to 
make  for  England,  the  others  got  to  Rhode 
Island  and  there  refitted ;  but  it  was  18  Dec. 
before  they  were  again  ready  for  sea.  The 
delayhad  permitted  D'Estaing  to  appear  in 
the  west  Indies  with  a  strong  force,  and  with 
the  first  news  of  Byron's  approach  he  sheltered 
himself  and  his  squadron  under  the  gmia  of 
Fort  Royal  of  Martinique.  For  several  months 
the  English,  being  in  superior  strength,  kept 
the  EVench  shut  up  in  Martinique.  In  June 
Byron  went  to  St.  ChriBtophers  to  see  tie 
trade  safely  off  for  England,  and  D'Estaing, 
taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  and  having 
been  reinforced  by  ten  ships  of  the  line,  went 
south,  and  without  difficulty,  almost  without 
opposition,  made  himself  master  of  Grenada, 
brutally  handing  over  the  town  to  be  pillaged 

gjAKEOw,  Life  of  Lord  Macartney,  i.  WJ). 
yron  had  meanwhile  returned  to  St.  Locia, 
and  having  learned  that  D'Estaing  had  gone 
to  GJrenada,  at  once  followed  to  protect  the 
town,  which  he  had  believed  able  to  hold  out 
for  some  time.  He  had  no  intelligence  of 
D'Estaing  having  received  a  considenble  re- 
inforcement, and  took  for  granted  that  in 
point  of  numbers  his  fleet  was  the  stronger. 
At  daybreak  on  6  July  1779  he  was  off  Gre- 
nada with  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line  and 
a  large  number  of  transports  carrying  the 
soldiers  designed  to  co-operate  with  Lord 
Macartney.  As  he  advanced  the  French  cot 
under  way  and  stood  out,  and  Byron,  imder 
the  idea  that  there  were  not  more  than  six- 
teen of  them,  made  the  signal  for  a  general 
chase,  and  to  engage  as  they  came  up  with 
the  enemy ;  nor  dia  he  make  any  alteration 
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in  lus  orden  when  the  French,  having  ex- 
tended in  line  of  battle,  conld  be  seen  to 
nnmbor  twenW-five  e&il  of  the  line  instead 
«f  sixteen.  'Ab  attack  was  thus  made  in 
a  Kiambling,  disorderly  manner,  in  which 
asTeral  of  tlie  leading  ships,  being  com- 
pontiTelj'  nnaupporte^  were  very  roughly 
handled.  The  English  afterwards  succeeded 
in  forming  their  line  of  battle  parallel  to  the 
Traach,  and  for  a  short  time  the  action  be- 
came general;  but  D'Estaing  had  no  wish 
to  i^t  it  out.  He  had  got  Grenada,  and 
the  reenlt  of  the  first  shock  of  the  battle,  by 
disabling  several  of  the  English  ships,  seemed 
snfficient  to  prevent  any  serious  attempt  at 
its  recapture.  So  the  French  wore  and  stood 
htek  into  the  baj.  That  they  had  had  the 
best  of  the  fighting,  so  far  as  it  went,  was 
certain ;  but  tneir  neglecting  to  push  their 
tdvmtage  and  their  nasty  withmawal  left 
them  with  no  claim  to  victory.  The  solid 
gain,  however,  remained  with  them,  for  Byron 
tnnd  himself  too  weak  to  attempt  to  regain 
the  island,  and  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
littered  fleet  went  bock  to  St.  Christopher's. 
He  was  lying  there,  in  Basseterre  Boiuds,  on 
23  J^,  when  D'Estaing  made  his  appearance. 
He  nench  fleet  was  more  numerous  by  one-  [ 
f(Hirdithuithe£ngli8h;butD'E8taingliaving  j 
tt«od  in  within  random  gunshot,  wore,  stood 
oat  again,  and  disappeared.  After  this  there 
NMDsd  no  immediate  prospect  of  any  further 
operations,  and  Byron,  being  in  a  weakly 
state  of  health,  and  suffering  irom '  a  nervous 
fever,'  availed  himself  of  a  provisional  per- 
mission to  return  home,  turning  the  command 
(hw  to  Bear-admiral  Parker.  He  arrived 
m  Bigland  on  10  Oct.  1779. 

Byron  was  beyond  question  a  brave  man, 
a  good  seaman,  and  an  esteemed  officer ;  but 
nature  had  not  given  him  the  qualifica- 
tkmg  necessary  for  a  great  discoverer,  and  the 
peculiar  service  in  which  so  much  of  his  time 
was  passed  gave  him  no  experience  in  the  con- 
inct  of  fleets.  It  is  very  doubtftil  whether 
he  ever  saw  a  fleet  extended  in  line  of  battle 
before  he  saw  the  French  fleet  on  the  morning 
of  6  July  1779.  Any  knowledge  which  he 
may  have  had  of  naval  tactics  was  purely 
theoretical,  and  when  wanted  in  practice 
lost  itself,  giving  place  to  the  untrained  com- 
bative instinct.  'That  he  was  not  thoroughly 
beaten  at  Grenada  was  due  to  the  incapacity 
of  his  antagonist,  and  not  to  any  skill  on  his 
part.  It  is  said  that,  after  the  peace,  he  was 
offered  the  command  in  the  Mediterranean, 
but  dedJned  it.  He  had  thus  no  further 
employment,  and  died  vice-admiral  of  the 
»hit«  on  10  April  1786.  A  fine  portrait 
by  Reynolds,  painted  in  1759,  the  property 
of  William  Byron,   was  exhibited  at  the 


Grosvenor  Gallery  in  the  loan  collection  of 
Reroolds's  works,  1888-4. 

He  married  in  August  1748  Sophia,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Trevannion  of  Carhays  in  Corn- 
wall, by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  seven 
daughters,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
Of  the  sons,  the  eldest,  John,  was  father  of 
Lord  Byron  the  poet ;  the  second,  George 
Anson,  captain  in  the  navy,  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  Andromache  mgate,  had  tb« 
honour  of  bringing  to  Sir  Gteorge  Ilodney 
intell^nce  of  the  sailing  of  the  French  fleet 
from  Martinique  on  8  April  1782,  and  of 
thus  contributing  to  the  decisive  victory  OBF 
Dominica  four  days  lat«r. 

[ChamooVg  Biog.  Kav.  v.  423 ;  Haifa's  Nav. 
Biog.  i.  60  ;  Beatson's  Kav,  and  Mil.  Memoirs  ; 
Chevalier's  Hist  de  la  Marine  Franfaise  pendant 
la  Ouene  de  llndipendance  AmMcaine.} 

J.K.L. 

BYRON,  Sib  THOMAS  (d.  1644),  com- 
mander of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  regiment 
during  the  civil  war,  was  fifth  son  of  Sir 
John  Byron  of  Newstead,  Nottinghamshire, 
by  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Molineux 
of  Sefton,  Lancashire,  and  brother  of  John, 
first  Lord  Byron  [q.  v.]  Clarendon,  who 
characterises  him  as  a  'very  valuable  and 
experienced  officer,'  states  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  regiment,  '  the  titular  command 
whereof  was  under  tie  Earl  of  Cumberland,' 
was  '  conducted  and  governed '  by  him  (^His- 
tory (1849),  App.  2,  n.  6).  Wood  mentions 
that  a  degree  was  conferred  on  him  at  Oxford 
in  1642,  out  '  of  what  &culty '  he  '  knows 
not.'  While  in  command  of  his  regiment  at 
the  battle  of  Hopton  Heath,  near  Stafford, 
19  March  1642-8,Tiewasso  severely  wounded 
by  a  shot  in  the  thigh  as  to  be  compelled  to 
leavethe  field  (CLABENDOlf,Sw<ory,  vi.  281V 
'  Sir  Thomas  Byron,  at  the  head  of  the  prince  s 
regiment,  charging  their  foot,  broke  in  among 
them,  but  they  having  some  troops  of  horse 
near  their  foot  fell  upon  him,  .and  tJien  he 
received  his  hurt,  bleeding  so  that  he  was  not 
able  to  stay  on  the  field  ('  The  Battaile  on 
Hopton  Heath*).  On  7  Dec.  1643  he  was 
attacked  in  the'  street  at  Oxford  by  Captain 
Hurst  of  his  own  regiment,  owing  to  a  dispute 
about  pay  (Duodalb,  Diary;  Cas,ib,  Letter*, 
i.  27,  Irevor  tells  the  story  to  Ormonde). 
Hurst  was  shot  on  14  Dec.  Byron  died  of  the 
wound  on  6  Feb.  1648-4  (Ditodalb,  Diary). 
He  was  buried  on  9  Feb.  1643-4  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Oxford, '  on  the  left  side  of 
the  grave  of  Wm.  Lord  Grandison  in  a  little 
isle  jojnoing  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir' 
(WooB,  jFouii,  ii.  42).  By  his  wife  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Henry  Braine,  he  had  two  sons, 
who  predeceased  him.  His  wife  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey  on  11  Feb.  167&^. 
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[Thoroton's  Nottinghamshire  (1707),  ii.  284  ; 
CoIUds's  Peerage,  ed.  1779,  Tii.  128-9 ;  Wood's 
Fasti  (Bliss),  ii.  43 ;  Fostet't  Peerage  of  the 
British  Empire  (1882),  p.  106 ;  information 
kindly  snpplied  by  Hr.  0.  H.  Firth.]    T.  F.  H. 

BYRTH,  THOMAS,  D.D.  (179S-1849), 
scholar  and  divine,  was  the  son  of  John 
Byrth,  of  Irish  descent,  who  married  Mary 
Hobling,  a  member  of  an  old  Cornish  family. 
He  was  bom  at  Plymouth  Dock  (now  called 
Devonport)  on  11  Sept.  1798,  and  received 
his  early  education  in  that  town  and  at 
Launceston,  under  Richard  Oope,  LL.D.  For 
five  years  (1809-14)  he  served  his  appren- 
ticeship to  t^e  Oookworthys,  well-known  | 
chemists  and  druggiBts  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, and  during  that  period  started,  wiui  | 
other  younff  men,  the  'Plymouth  Magasine,'  < 
which  expired  with  its  sixth  number  on 
19  Not.  1814.    After  this  he  passed  some 
years  as  a  schoolmaster,  but  in   1818  he 
matriculated    at    Magdalen    Hall,  Oxford. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  in  sympathy  with  the 
Society  of  Friends,  but  on  21  Oct.  1819  he 
was  baptised  into  the  church  of  England  at 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Plymouth.     He  took 
his  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  in  the  spring 
of  18Sm,  and  was  orduned  to  the  curacy  of 
Diptford,  near  Totnes,  in  April  1823,  remain-  : 
ing  tliere  untU  1826.    After  that  he  was  at 
Oxford  as  a  tutor,  but  this  occupation  ceased 
in  1827,  when  he  became  the  incumbent  of 
St.  James,  Latchford,  near  Warrington.    In 
1834  he  was  appointed  to  the  more  important 
and  more  lucrative  rectory  of  Wallasey  in  ' 
Cheshire,  where  he  died  on  Sunday  night, 
28  Oct.  1849,  having  preached  two  sermons  J 
that  day.    Dr.  Byrth — ^he  became  B.D.  on  ! 
17  Oct.  1889  and  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  two  I 
days  later — was  an  evangelical  in-  religion  | 
and  a  whig  in  politics.    His  scholarship  was 
thorough,  and  he  was  possessed  of  poetic  taste  ' 
and  antiquarian  enthusiasm.    He  published  j 
many  sermons  and  addresses,  and  was  engaged 
in  controversy  with  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Thorn  on 
the  unitarian  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment.    In  1848  he  edited  the  sermons  of  the  ' 
Rev.  Thomas  Tattershall,  D.D.,  incumbent  of , 
St.  Augustine's  Church,  Liverpool,  and  pre- 
fixed to  them  a  memoir  of  the  author.    His 
own  '  Remains,'  with  a  memoir  by  the  Rev.  ' 
O.  R.  Moncreiff,  were  published  in  1861,  and  ! 
a  sermon  on  his  deadi,preached  by  the  Rev.  | 
John  Tobin  in  St.  John's  Church,  Ldscard,  on  ' 
4  Nov.  1849,  was  published  in  the  same  year.  ' 
He  married  on  19  June  1827  Mary  Kingdom, 
eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Stewart,  and  after 
Byrth's  death  a  sum  of  4,000/.  was  collected 
for  the  widow  and  their  seven  children.   She 
died  20  Feb.  1879,  aged  80  The  west  window 


in  the  present  Wallasey  Church  is  filled  with 
stainea  glass  in  memory  of  Byrth. 

[Mamoir  by  Bev.  0.  B.  Honowiff ;  Oeat.  Msg. 
(March  I860),  p.  S24 ;  Ormerod's  Cheshire  (new 
ed.),  ii  478,]  W.  P.  0. 

BYSSHE,  Sib  EDWARD  (1616  f- 
1679),  Garter,  king  of  arms,  the  eldest  son  of 
Edward  Bysshe  of  Burstow,  Surrey,  a  ba^ 
rister  of  Lmcoln's  Inn,  by  Maiy,  daughter 
of  John  Tumor  of  Ham,  in  the  paridi  of 
BLetchingley  in  the  same  county,  was  bom  tt 
Smallfield,  in  the  parish  of  Burstow,  in  or 
about  1616.  His  ancestors  were  lords  of 
the  manors  of  Burstow  and  Home,  and 
some  of  them  owners  also  of  the  manor  of 
Bysshe,  or  Bysshe  Court,  in  Surrey.  In  163S 
he  became  a  commoner  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  but  before  he  took  a  degree  he  en- 
tered Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar.  He  was  elected  M.P.  for  Bletchinglej 
to  the  parliament  which  met  at  Westnun- 
ster  on  8  Nov.  1640,  and  afterwards  taking 
the  covenant,  he  was  about  1648  made  Garter 
king  of  arms  m  the  place  of  Sir  John  Borough, 
who  had  followed  the  king  to  Oxford.  On 
20  Oct.  1646  votes  were  p^sed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  Bysshe  should  be  Qaxtsi 
king  of  arms,  and  likewise  Olarenceux  king 
of  arms,  that  William  Ryley  should  be  Na^ 
roy  kiz^  of  arms,  and  thjat  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  regulate  their  fees 
(Whitbloceb,  il[femorio&,  229).  In  1664  he 
was  chosen  burgess  for  Reigate,  Surrey,  to 
serve  in  '  the  little  parliament '  which  met 
at  Westminster  on  8  Sept.  1664,  and  he  was 
returned  as  member  for  Gatton  in  the  same 
county  to  the  parliament  which  assembled  on 
27  Jan.  1668-9. 

After  the  Restoration  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  office  of  Garter  in  favour  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Walker,  but  with  difficulty  he  obtained 
a  patent  dated  10  March  1660-1  for  the  office 
01  Clarenceux  king  of  arms.  The  latter  office 
was  void  by  the  lunacy  of  Sir  WiUiam  Le 
Neve,  and  was  ^ven  to  Bysshe  in  considera- 
tion of  his  having  duriiur  the  osuipotion  pre- 
served the  library  of  the  College  of  Anns. 
The  appointment  was  made  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Sir  Edward  'W'alker,  who 
alleged  that  Bysshe  had  not  only  usurped, 
but  maladministered  the  office  of  Garter,  sod 
that  if  he  were  created  Clarenceux  it  would 
be  in  his  power  to  confirm  the  grants  of 
arms  previously  made  by  him  (Addit.  MS. 
22883). 

He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  on 
20  .^rU  1661  (P.  Le  Nbvb,  Pediffreet  <tf 
the  KnighU,  186),  and  he  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Bletchingley  to  the  parliament  which 
met  at  Westminster  on  the  8th  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  month.  During  th&t  parliament, 
vUeh  luted  seventeen  years,  he  is  said  to 
luTB  become  a  pensioner,  and  to  have  re- 
eeired  lOCU.  eveiT  session.  Wood,  who  speaks 
7etj  hanhly  of  Bysehe,  says  that  after  obtain- 
ing his  knighthood  '  he  did  nothing  but  de- 
tiopats,  and  so  continued  worse  and  worse 
till  his  death,'  which  occurred  in  the  parish 
of  St  Pinl,  Covent  Garden,  on  15  Dec.  1679. 
He  was  obscurely  buried  late  at  night  in 
the  church  of  St.  Olaye,  Jewry.  He  mar- 
ried Maigaiet,  daughter  of  John  Green  of 
Boyihall,  Essex,  serjeant-at-law.  She  sur- 
TiTsd  him.  He  edited :  1. '  Nicolai  Vptoni 
ie  Studio  Militari  Libri  Quatuor.  lohan.  de 
Budo  Anreo  Tractatos  de  Armis.  Henrici 
Spelmumi  Aspilogia.  Edoardus  Bissseus  e 
Oodicibus  MSS.  primus  publici  juris  fecit, 
lotisqne  illustrayit,'  Lond.  1654,  fol.  Dedi- 
cated to  John  Selden.  The  notes,  originally 
written  in  English  by  Bysshe,  were  trans- 
Uted  into  Latin  by  David  Whitford,  an 
"jected  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
^.  'FtDadius,  de  Oentibus  Indiss  et  Brag- 
■MnibiB.  8.  Ambroeius,  de  Moribus  Brach- 
"■uunun.  Anonrmus,  de  Bragmanibus,' 
I/md.1665, 4to.  Li  Greek  and  Latin.  Dedi- 
»ted  to  Lord-chanceUor  Clarendon.  At  one 
lime  he  contemplated  writing  the  *  Survey  or 
Antiquities  of  the  Coun^  of  Surrey,'  but  the 
nk  never  appeared.  Even  Wood  is  con- 
tained to  admit  that  Bysshe  was  during 
w  Commonwealth  period  a  'great  encourager 
'leaminff  and  learned  men,'  and  that  he 
uidenrtood  arms  and  armoury  very  well, 
^m^  he  '  could  never  endure  to  tsJie  pains 
°  gwedogiee.'  A  modem  and  less  preiu- 
**d  writer  remarks  that  the  praise  of  being 
ipro&und  critic  in  the  science  of  heraldry 
■Boot  justly  be  denied  him.  He  is  more 
*ned  and  more  perspicuous  than  his  pre- 
*Mon,  and  was  the  first  who  treated  the 
"i^  as  an  antiquary  and  historian,  en- 
MTooring  to  divest  it  of  extraneous  matter 
DUiUWAr,  Seieuee  of  Heraldry  in  England, 
a). 

\imrft  Sussex  Oenealogies,  199 ;  Brayley's 
***J,  IT.  295,  296 ;  PublicatioDs  of  the  Har- 
■•Bot  viii.  186;  Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey, 
l»,iL  Kb,  818,  819 ;  Harl.  MS.  813,  art.  40; 
Mit-  MSS.  22883,  28669, 26768,  f.  13  6;  Lansd. 
B-2«o,  ff.  66,  68;  Moule's  Bibl.  Heraldica; 
laolj!'!  Lit.  Anecd.  iii.  612  ;  Noble's  CollM^e  of 
««■  236,  239,  248,  260,  261,  264,  280 ;  Lists 
Members  of  Parliament  (official  return),  i. 
•2.510, 629  ;  Surrey  Archseological  Collections, 
•'81;  Willis's Notitia  Parliamentaria,  iii.  236, 
l».  268,  293;  Wood's  Athense  Oion.  (Bliss),  iiL 
"«]  T.C. 

BYSSHi;  EDWARD  {A.  1712),  miscel- 
■*<>«  writer,  describes  bimiwlf  as  'gent. 


on  the  title-pages  of  his  books.  He  probably 
belonged  to  the  Surrey  family  of  tne  name 
[see  Btsbhb,  Sis  Eswabs],  but  all  that  is 
positively  known  about  him  is  that  he  sought 
a  livelihood  as  a  literaiv  hack  in  London.  In 
1702  appeared  the  boot  by  which  he  is  re- 
membered. Its  title  runs :  '  The  Art  of  Eng- 
lish Poetxy :  containing  I.  Rules  for  Making 
Verses.  II.  A  Dictionary  of  Rhymes.  III.  A 
collection  of  the  most  Natural,  Agreeable, 
and  Noble  Thoughts,  viz.  Allusions,  Similes, 
Descriptions,  and  Characters  of  Persons  and 
Things:  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  best 
English  Poets.'  Bysshe  addresses  his  dedi- 
cation to  '  Edmund  Dunch,  Esq.,  of  Little 
Wittenham  in  Berkshire.'  The  &«t  part  of 
the  volume  is  a  business-like  treatise  on  the 
laws  of  English  prosody,  with  illustrations 
which  prove  Bysshe  to  nave  been  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  Dryden.  The  work  was 
extraordinarily  popular ;  a  fifth  edition  was 
issued  in  1714;  a  seventh,  'corrected  and 
enlarged,'  in  1724;  an  eighth  is  dated  1737. 
In  1714  the  second  and  third  parts  were 
published  separately  under  the  title  of '  The 
British  Parnassus ;  or  a  compleat  Common 
Place-book  of  English  Poetry'  (2  vols.),  and 
this  was  reissued  in  1718  with  a  new  title- 
page  ('The  Art  of  English  Poetry,  vols,  the 
iii*  and  iv""").  Thomas  Hood  the  younffer 
reprinted  Bysshe's  '  Rules '  ae  an  appendix 
to  his  '  Practical  Guide  to  Enfflieh  v  ersifi- 
cation'  in  1877.  Bysshe  also  edited  in  1712 
Sir  Richard  Bulst»>de's  'Letters,'  with  a 
biographical  introduction  and  a  dedication 
addressed  to  George,  lord  Cardigan.  In  the 
same  year  there  appeared  a  translation  by 
Bysshe  of  Xenophon's  '  Memorabilia,'  which 
was  dedicated  to  Lord  Ashbumham  iiova 
'  London,  24  Nov.  1711,'  and  was  reissued  in 
1768. 

[Bysshe's  Works.]  S.  L. 

BYTHNER^  VKTTORINUS  (1605?- 
1670  P),  Hebrew  grammarian,  was  a  native 
of  Poland.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
university  of  Oxford  about  1635,  and  lec- 
tured on  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  great 
refectory  at  Christ  Church  until  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war.  ■\^1ien  Charles  I 
fixed  the  headquarters  of  his  army  at  Oxford 
in  1643,  Bythner  removed  to  Cambridge. 
He  afterwards  lived  in  London,  but  in  1601 
we  find  him  again  lecturer  on  Hebrew  at 
Oxford.  About  1664  he  retired  into  (3om- 
wall,  and  there  practised  medicine.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Bythner's 
grammatical  works,  though  written  in  curi- 
ously faulty  Latin,  are  models  of  lucid  and 
compact  arrangement,  and  continued  long  in 
use.     His   Hebrew  grammar,  published  in 
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1638  under  the  title  '  Linraa  Eraditomm,' 
was  several  times  reprinted.  An  edition  of 
this  work  was  published  hy  Dr.  Heesey  in 
1868,  accompanied  by  the  author's  *In8ti- 
tutio  Chaldaica '  (first  printed  in  1660).  Of 
Bythner's  other  writings,  the  most  important 
is  his  'Lyra  Prophetica  Davidis  Kegis   (Lon- 


don, 1660),  which  is  s  erammatical  jmalyna 
of  every  word  in  the  Hebrew  psalter.  An 
English  translation  of  this  book,  by  T.  Dee, 
was  publidied  in  1886,  and  a  second  edition 
of  this  translation  appeared  in  1847. 

[Wood's  AthensB  Oxon.,  ed.  Bliss,  iii.  67S ;  HS. 
Sgerton  1821,  f.  106.}  H.  B. 


0 


CABANEL,  RUDOLPH  (1762-1889), 
architect,  was  bom  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  m 
1762.  He  came  to  England  early  in  life,  and 
settled  in  London,  where  he  was  employed 
in  the  construction  of  several  theatres.  He 
designed  the  arrangements  of  the  stage  of 
old  DruTT  Lane  Theatre,  the  Royal  Circus, 
afterwarda  called  the  Surrey  Theatre,  1806 
(burnt  down  SO-1  Jan.  1866),  and  the  Co- 
bouig  Theatre,  1818.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
the  roof  known  by  his  name,  besides  a  number 
of  machines,  &c.  He  died  in  Mount  Gardens, 
Lambeth,  on  6  Feb.  1889. 

[Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists;  Oent.  Mag. 
(1889),  i.  829.]  C.  M. 

CABBELL,  BENJAMIN  BOND  (1781- 
1874),  patron  of  art,  fourth  son  of  George 
Cabbeir,  apothecary,  of  17  Wimiore  Street, 
London,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bliss, 
astronomer  royal,  was  bom  in  Vere  Street, 
London,  in  1781,  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  matriculated  from  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  19  June  1800,  'aged  17;'  thence 
he  migrated  to  Exeter  C(3lege  on  26  Feb. 
1801,  but  left  the  university  in  1803  without 
a  degree.  He  was  called  to  the  bar,  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  9  Feb.  1816,  when  he  went 
the  Western  and  Somerset  circuits.  Li  1850 
he  became  a  bencher  of  his  inn.  On  11  Aug. 
1646  he  entered  parliament,  in  the  conserva- 
tive interest,  as  member  for  St.  Albans,  and 
in  the  following  year,  on  11  July,  was  re- 
turned for  Boston,  which  he  represented  tUl 
21  March  1857.  He  was  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  protestant  princij)les,  and  was  m 
favour  of  very  great  alterations  in  the  then 
existing  poor  laws ;  he  oppc«ed  the  grant  to 
Maynooth,  and,  according  to  Dod's  'Parlia- 
mentarv  Companion,' '  was  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  improvement  of  the  social,  moral, 
and  mental  condition  of  the  industrious 
classes.' 

CabbeU  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  19  Jan.  1887,  wasamagistrateforNoiv 
folk,  Middlesex,  and  Westminster,  and  served 
as  high  sheriff  for  the  first-named  county  in 
1864.  He  was  president  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don General  Pension  Society,  a  vice-president 


(dUte'Rayti  Literary  Fond,  taeasurer  to  the 
Lock  Hospital,  and  sub-treasurer  to  theTnfant 
Orphan  Asylum.  He  was  also  a  seslous  and 
influential  mason,  being  a  trustee  of  the 
Royal  Masonic  Institution,  and  provincial 
nand  master  of  the  freemasons  of  Norfolk 
His  country  residence  was  at  Cromer  Hall, 
NorMk,  and  to  Cromer  and  its  neighbour- 
hood he  was  a  munificent  benefactor,  having 
defrayed  the  cost  of  building  a  lifeboat  for 
the  town,  besides  presenting  a  considwable 
]>ieoe  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  a  cemetery. 

He  was  widely  known  as  an  art  pcUaron, 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Artists'  Benev(V 
lent  Fund,  1824,  aided  in  obtaining  a  charter 
of  incorporation  for  the  society  in  1827,  and 
contributed  20/.  towards  the  preliminary 
expenses.  He  died  at  39  Chapel  StMet, 
Manrlebone  Road,  London,  9  De&  1874»  in 
his  94th  year. 

[Solidtor's  Journal,  19  Dee.  1874,  p.  128 ;  Law 
Times,  19  Dee.  1874,  p.  134 ;  Pye's  Patronage  of 
British  Art,  1846,  pp.  868,  886,  with  portrait; 
TibMS,  11  Dec.  1874,  p.  10.]  Q.  C.  B. 

CABOT,  SEBASTMN  (1474-1667),  cos- 
mographer  and  cartographer,  was  the  second 
son  of  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  pUot,  -who 
afterwards  settled  in  Bristol  as  a  merduint, 
probably  as  early  as  1472,  and  who,  after 
having  made  discoveries  on  the  east  coast  of 
North  America,  assisted  by  his  sons  Sebastian, 
Lewes,  and  Sancto,  is  supposed  to  have  died 
in  Bristol  about  1498. 

Sebastian  Cabot  has  recently  been  deeonbed 
as  the  '  Sphinx  of  North  American  history 
for  over  three  hundred  years '  (WiweoB,  iii. 
82).  A  confusion  between  himself  and  his 
father  on  the  part  of  many  of  his  recent  bio- 
graphers has  Deen  the  main  cause  of  their 
perplexity.  This  error  can  be  avoided  by  a 
cautious  use  of  the  materials  found  in  the 
pages  of  Peter  Martyr  (Anglerius),  Ramusio, 
Eden,  and  Hakluyt,  checked  by  comparisons 
with  the  letters  patent  granted  by  Heniy  VII 
to  the  elder  Cabot  and  his  sons,  1496-8. 

Recent  writers  have  injudiciously  rejected 
the  old  tradition  that  referred  Sebastian 
Cabot's  birthplace  to  Bristol  in  &vonr  of  a 
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eomp&ntrvelynewbat  suspiciotig  storywhich 
remorers  it  to  Venice.    One  of  the  dreams 
of  Sebastian's  life,  inherited  firom  his  &ther, 
WM  the  finding  of '  a  new  passa^'  to  Oathay 
or  Tanais,  perhaps  Tainsu,  hj  the  north  or 
Dorth-east  (Wbisb,  p.  198).    At  the  age  of 
forty-eight  jears  or  thereabout,  having  re- 
ceived no  encouragement  in  Spain,  Sebastian 
endeaToored  to  secure  the  attention  of  Gkspar 
Contarini,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  whom 
he  met  at  Valladolid  in  1622,  in  order  that 
the  scheme  should  be  brought  before  the 
council  of  ten  in  Venice.    K  we  are  to  be- 
heye  the  ambassador,  Cabot  at  a  secret  in- 
terview by  night  endeavoured  to  gain  his  ear 
by  saying, '  Signor  ambasstttor,  per  dirre  il 
tnto  io  naqui  a  Venetia,  ma  sum  nutrito  in  In^ 
gelterra'(HABBI88B,p.  348).  Assuming  Oon- 
tarini's  re^rt  to  be  correct,  Cabot's  motive  for 
ingratiating  himself  is  so  obvious  that  the 
interview  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  display 
of  diplomatic  finesse.  Although  negotiations 
■were  reopened  as  late  as  12  S*^.  1^1,  Cabot 
never  ventured  to  Venice  in  the  interval  of 
twenty-nine  years  to  substantiate  his  claims 
as  a  citizen  or  his  statements.    In  short,  it 
is  now  shown  and  admitted  by  his  latest 
biographer  '  that  aU  the  alleged  facts  were 
usM  as  a  pretext  and  a  blind  was  on  both 
sides  avowed'  (WnrsoB,  iii.  31).    The  old 
tradition  is  in  fevour  of  Bristol,  which  Cabot 
had  no  motive  for  claiming  falsely.    Eden, 
the  old  friend  of  Cabot,  while  translating 
fol.  404  of  vol.  i.  of  G.  B.  Ramnsio's  •n 
Navigatione '  of  1650  for  his  own  '  Decades ' 
in  1666.  two  years  before  Cabot's  death,  wrat 
out  of  his  way  to  refute  a  similar  story  to 
Contarini's  which  he  found  in  his  text.     In 
a  marginal  note  Eden  writes:  'Sebastian 
Cabot  tould  me  that  he  was  borne  inBrystowe, 
and  that  at  iiii.  yeare  owld  he  was  carried 
with  his  father  to  Venice,  and  so  returned 
igayne  into  England  with  his  fether  after 
eertayne  yeares,  wherby  he  was  thought  to 
have  bin  bom  in  Venice '  (fol.  255). 

There  are  two  interesting  accounts  of  Sebas- 
tian Cabot's  early  years  which  read  as  follows : 
1. '  Sebastian  Cabote,  a  Venetian  borne,  whom 
beingyet  but  in  maner  an  iiifiuite,hi8  parentes 
caryed  with  them  into  England,  havying 
occasion  to  resort  thither  for  trade  of  mar- 
chandies,  as  is  the  maner  of  the  Venetians 
too  leave  no  parte  of  the  worlde  vnsearohed 
toobteyne  ricnesse '  (Pbtbb  Mabttb  (Aweia- 
BnT8\3  Dec.  bk.  vi.  Eden's  trans,  fol.  118). 
2.  '  When  my  father  departed  from  Venice 
many  yeares  since  to  dwell  in  Englande  to 
follow  the  trade  of  marchaundies,  he  took  me 
with  him  to  the  citie  of  London  whyle  I 
was  very  yong,  yet  having  neverthelesse  sum 
knowledge  of  letters  of  humanitie  and  of  the 


sphere '  (Raittsio,  Eden's  traas.  fol.  256). 
A  glance  at  the  movements  of  John  Cabot 
in  Spain  and  Italy  after  1476  serves  to  show 
that  these  two  accounts  refer  to  the  last 
journey  of  his  parents  (about  1498J)  from 
Venice  to  Bristol  viA  Ixmdon  while  Se- 
bastian was  a  minor  in  his  eighteenth  year 
(cf.  Fox  BorBjra,  i.  28). 

Early  in  1496  we  find  the  name  of  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  associated  with  those  of  his  father 
and  two  brothers  in  the  following  petition 
to  Heniy  VH  :  '  Please  it  your  highness  of 
your  moste  noble  and  haboundant  Ghrace  to 
grant  unto  John  Cabotto,  citezen  of  Venes, 
Lewes,  Sebastyan,  and  Sancto,  his  sonneys, 
yonr  gracious  letteres  patentes  . . .  according 
to  the  tenour  hereafter  ensuyng,'  which  was 
to  commission  them  to  sail  ror  the  discovery 
of  islands,  countries,  &o.,  which  were  thm 
unknown  to  all  christians.  These  letters 
patent  were  granted  on  6  March  1496. 
With  this  commission  John  Cabot  and  his 
sons  set  sail  from  Bristol  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year  with  two  ships,  one  of 
which  was  named  the  Matthew,  which  !«- 
suited  in  the  discovery  of  the  new-found 
lands  of  Cape  Breton  Island  and  Nova 
Scotia  on  St.  John's  day  1497.  On  8  Feb. 
1498  letters  patent  were  granted,  in  the  name 
of  John  Cabot  only,  for  a  second  expedition 
to  the  field  of  his  first  discoveries ;  the  fleet 
of  five  ships  set  sail  early  in  the  summer 
and  was  expected  to  return  towards  Septem- 
ber. According  to  Raimondo  di  Sondno, 
who  wrote  on  18  Dec.  1497,  these  discoveries 
were  recorded  by  John  Cabot  on  a  map,  and 
also  on  a  globe,  which  are  now  lost  (Weise, 
p.  192).  Nothing  is  known  of  the  termination 
of  this  second  voyage,  and  from  this  period 
the  history  of  John  Cabot  ceases. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared,  from  the  am- 
biguous and  often  contradictory  accounts  of 
the  voyages  of  1497  to  1499  in  contemporary 
chronicles,  that  nearly  if  not  all  the  dis- 
coveries that  are  usnally  assigned  to  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  are  really  those  of  his  father. 
According  to  Stow  (p.  862)  Sebastian  (P) 
Cabot '  made  a  voyage  with  two  ships  in  the 
14th  yeare  of  Henry  VII,'  or  1499.  If  this 
is  the  voyage  referred  to  by  Peter  Martyr 
(EsEir,  p.  119),  Lopec  de  Qomara  (ib.  318), 
and  Ghilvano,  he,  or  more  probably  his  father, 
must  have  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Labrador 
almost  up  to  latitude  60°  north  and  have  re- 
turned along  the  coast  of  Baccalos,  or  New- 
foundland, thence  almost  out  of  sight  of 
land  down  to  latitude  30°,  whence  he  steered 
for  England.  The  descriptions  of  the  regions 
explorM  apply  to  no  portion  of  the  United 
States,  but  oiuy  to  the  coasts  of  Cape  Breton 
Island  and  Nova  Scotia,  as  laid  down  upon 
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the  &mou8  nup  of  1644  noticed  below  (cf. 
WmsB,  p.  203).  Of  the  nature  of  these 
discoveries  Dotning  is  known.  There  were 
other  expeditions  to  Newfoundland  set  forth 
br  the  Bristol  merchants  Nicholas  Thorn  the 
elder  and  Eliot,  assisted  by  Portaj^ueie,£rom 
1601  to  1606,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Sebastian  Cabot  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  them ;  on  the  contrary,  according  to  a 
contemporary  manuscript  hiUierto  unnoticed 
by  Cabot's  bicwraphers,  'Sebastyan  .  .  .  was 
never  in  that  lana  [i.e.  Newfoundland]  him-  I 
sel^  and  made  report  of  many  things  only 
as  he  heard  his  fauier  and  other  men  speke 
in  times  past '  (Hekbbbi,  L  411).  We  hear 
nothing  more  of  him  for  the  next  dozen  | 
years,  during  which  period  he  was  doubtless  j 
well  employed  in  the  study  of  the  accounts  ' 
of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  his  fol-  : 
lowers.  His  fame  as  a  cartopapher  had  ' 
already  attracted  the  notice  of  Henry  "VUI, 
for  we  read  in  the  king's  exchequer  accounts 
in  May  1612:  'Paid  Sebastian  Tabot  (stb 
Cabot),  making  of  a  carde  of  Gascoigne  and  ! 
Gnyon  (Guienne),  20*.'  {Brit.  Mu».  AM. 
MS.  21481).  Feeling,  however,  dissatisfied 
at  the  want  of  encouragement  fixnn  the  king, 
•t  the  instance  of  Lord  WiUoughby  he  went 
to  Spain  in  the  following  autumn,  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  King  Ferdmaad  the 
Catholic  as  cartographer,  and  a  member  of 
the  council  of  the  New  Indies,  with  the  rank 
of  captain,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  60,000  mara- 
vedis.  He  was  ordered  to  remain  in  Seville 
in  readiness  for  any  work  that  mixht  be 
assigned  to  him.  Before  tiie  doM  of  the  year 
he  married  Oatalina  Medrano,  evidently  a 
Spaniard  (Navasbbie,  iL  698).  On  18  Nov. 
1616  Cabot  figures  as  one  of  the  eosmogra- 
phers  who  met  to  define  the  rights  of  the 
Spanish  crown  to  the  Moluccas  u&.  iiL  819). 
Aoout  this  period  he  was  directed  to  prepare 
ftir  a  voyage  of  discovery  towards  the  north- 
west. According  to  Peter  Martyr,  'this 
voyaae'was  'appointed  to  bee  begonne  in 
Marcn  in  the  yeare  next  foUowynge,  being 
the  yeare  of  Qiryst,  1616'  (Esbn,  p.  119). 
But  this  and  other  projects  were  frastrated 
1^  the  death  of  Ferdinand  on  28  Jan.  pre- 
vious, and  by  the  jealous  conduct  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes  as  regent,  which  led  to  Cabot's  re- 
turn to  Engluid  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  (Fox  Botthnb,  i.  43). 

T^aa  brings  us  to  the  well-known  stoij 
of  the  disputed  voyage  of  Cabot  with  Sir 
Thomas  Perte  about  the  year  1617.  The 
sole  authority  for  this  vovage  is  Edeuj  in  his 
'  Treatyse  of  Newe  India.  In  the  dedication 
he  writes:  'Eyng  Heniy  the ym  about  die 
same  yere  of  his  raygne,  fionished  and  sent 
forth  certen  shippee  wider  the  goaemanoe 


of  Sebastian  Cabot,  yet  living  ri66S),  and 
one  Syr  Thomas  Perte,  whose  laynt  heart 
was  the  cause  that  that  viage  took  none 
effect.'  Hakluyt  in  1689,  in  his  eagemev  to 
confirm  Eden's  story,  luid  the  misfortune, 
through  a  .printer's  error  in  '  Ramusio '  (iii. 
204),  to  associate  it  with  an  incident  in  a 
voyage  now  known  to  be  that  of  John  Kut 
(SSots  P),  correctly  recorded  in  Oviedo'a  eariier 
work  of  16S6  (cw.  xiii.  foL  161)  under  its  true 
date  of  1627.  Hence  the  confusion,  which 
has  led  not  only  to  the  rejection  of  Eden's 
story,  bat  also  of  Cabot's  own  statonent  that 
he  was  in  England  in  1617  or  thereabouts. 
Li  Oontarini's  despatch  quoted  above,  Cabot, 
on  the  Christmas  eve  of^l622,  is  reported  to 
have  said, '  Now  it  so  happen^l  that  when  in 
England  some  three  years  ago,  unless  I  er^ 
Oarainal  Wdsey  o£Med  me  nigh  tenns  if  I 
would  sail  with  an  armada  of  uis  on  a  voy- 
age of  discovery;  the  vessels  were  almost 
rmdy,  and  they  had  got  together  80,000 
ducats  for  their  outfit.'  Observing  that  he 
could  not  do  so  widiont  the  emperor's  leave, 
he  adds :  '  I  wrote  to  the  emperor  by  no 
means  to  g^ve  me  leave  to  serve  the  King  of 
En^and .  .  .  and  that  on  the  contrary  he 
should  recall  me  forthwith '  (MitctU.  FkHo- 
biblon  Soe.  iL  16).  Although  Cabot  may 
have  exaggerated  the  purport  of  a  chance 
conversation  with  Wobey,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  he  was  in  England 
probablv  till  the  close  of  1619.  That  he 
knew  Perte  is  also  probable,  as  the  latter 
was  of  an  old  Bristol  funily  (ef.  Brit  Mui. 
Add.  MS.  29866).  A  careful  review  of  all 
the  known  &cts  relating  to  this  much-dis- 
puted voyage  serves  to  wow  that  it  is  hidily 
probable  that  Henry  Ym,  through  Wobey, 
took  advantase  of  Cabot's  temporary  stay  m 
England  at  utis  period  to  request  him  to 
organise  a  small  expedition,  which  'tooke 
none  efieot,'  or  perhaps  did  not  even  leave 
our  shores,  eitber  through  the  timidity  ox 
jealousy  of  Perte,  who  at  this  period  was  a 
yeoman  of  the  crown  and  overseer  of  baUast- 
ing  ships  in  the  Thames  (Bbbwbb,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  ii.  p.  110,  andNossEN,  p.  39).  A  second 
visit  W  Cabot,  and  a  second  failure  of  a  vov- 
age in  1619,  as  suggested  by  Harrisse  (p.  116), 
evidently  reier  to  the  same  atoiy.  On  6  May 
1619  Cabot  was  appointed  pilot-major  to 
Charles  V  when  he  returned  to  Spain.  From 
this  period  up  to  the  time  of  his  interview 
with  Contarini  in  1622  he  appears  to  have 
been  employed  in  making  researches  in  refs« 
rence  to  the  variation  of  the  needle  first  ob- 
served by  Columbus.  In  the  spring  of  1624 
he  attended  the  crasference  of  BadMoe  as  an 
expert  on  behalf  of  the  emperor,  which  ter- 
minated in  assigning  the  Moluccas  to  Spain, 
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and  Brazil  to  PortiigaL  In  April  1626  he 
«u  appointed  to  the  oomnmndof  an  expe- 
dition to  BnriL  He  viaited  the  river  and 
adjoining  district  of  La  Plata,  and  fonnded 
a  fort  at  San  Salvador,  spending  nearly  four 
yean  in  attempting  to  lav  the  foundations 
of  the  Spaidsh  conquest  01  South  America. 
The  attmipt  was  sncfa  a  failure,  that  on  his 
letum  to  Spain  in  August  16S0  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  nearly  a  year,  and  afterwards 
condemned  hy  the  councU  of  the  Indies  to 
two  years'  banishment  to  Oran  in  A&ica  for 
mimnansgement  and  excesses  committed 
during  the  course  of  the  expedition.  He, 
kwever,  returned  to  Seville  in  June  1688, 
and  was  soon  reinstated  in  his  former  posi- 
tion. Aa  remarked  bv  Oviedo,  Cabot  was 
'a  good  person,  and  skilful  in  his  office  of 
MsmographT,  and  making  a  maj)  of  the 
whole  world  in  plane  or  in  a  spherical  form, 
bat  it  is  not  the  same  thing  to  command  and 
govern  people  as  to  point  a  quadrant  or  an 
utiolafae'  (iL  169).  For  the  next  eleven 
Tears  his  duties  as  examiner  of  pilots  in  the 
Gontractation  House  at  Seville  were  varied 
by  aeveral  voyages  too  unimportant  to  dwell 
i^  (EsBV,  p.  266),  and  in  compiling  mate- 
ruls  for  his  umous  mappemonde.  Tbe  ori- 
ginal of  this  famous  map  was  drawn  on 
parchment,  find  illuminated  with  gold  and 
eoloors.  The  last  that  was  heard  of  the 
manTMsript  was  the  sale  of  it  at  the  decease 
of  Joan  de  Ovando,  president  of  the  Council 
of  the  Indies,  in  September  1676.  Another 
draft  of  it  was  afterwards  engraved,  appar- 
«nth  in  three  different  statee ;  the  ftnt  in 
1644;  the  second  edition,  dated  1649,  and 
•Ma  by  Nicholas  Cbytraens  (Kochhoff )  in 
1M6:  a  third  one, '  cut  by  Clement  Adams 
[q.  V.J,  which  in  his  ds^  was  to  be  seen  in 
tEe  privie  gallery  at  Westminster,  and  in 
nuny  other  ancient  merchants'  houses.'  Of 
these  the  only  one  preserved  to  us  is  the 
unique  example  which  was  discovered  in 
Oenoany  in  1844,  and  which  is  now  so  distin- 
guished ta  exhibit  in  the  GhJerie  de  Q6ogra- 
pbis  of  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale  in  Paris. 
It  is  projected  in  piano  on  an  ellipse  with  a 
longitudinal  axis  m  89  inches,  and  a  parallel 
axis  of  44  inches,  engraved  and  coloured. 
It  hears  the  following  inscription :  '  Sebae- 
tisn  Caboto  capitan,  y  piloto  mayor  de  la 
S.e.e.  m.  del  Dnperador  don  Carlos  quinto . . . 
hiio  eeta  fignra  eztensa  en  piano,  anno  de 
• .  .  J.C.  1644.'  There  are  legends  on  the 
nap  both  in  Latin  and  Spanish,  the  latter 
Mng  corrupted  at  the  hands  of  a  Fleming. 
It  was  probably  printed  at  Antwerp,  the 
gnat  centra  of  the  production  of  geographi- 
es! works  at  this  period.  It  embodlss  not 
only  Cabot's  discoveries  in  South  America, 


and  those  of  his  fiithar  in  North  America, 
bnt  also  those  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  down  to  his  day.  It  served  as 
the  model  for  all  the  general  maps  of  the 
world  afterwards  published  in  Italy,  and  also 
for  the  well-known  '  Typos  orbis  temurum ' 
hy  Abraham  Ortelins  of  Antwerp,  so  often 
reprodnced  by  Haklnyt  and  others  down  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Cabot's 
last  official  act  as  pilot-nugor  to  Charles  V 
was  the  exercise  of  his  censorship  upon 
Pedro  Medina's  'Arte  de  Nauegar,' Vallado- 
lid,1644,fol. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Henry  Yin 
(28  Jan.  1647^,  Cabot  received  tempting  oflers 
trom  friends  in  England  to  transfer  his  ser- 
vices to  the  country  of  his  birth.  That  no 
time  was  lost  in  accepting  them  is  proved  by 
the  following  minute  of  the  privy  council  of 
Edward  VI  under  date  of  9  Oct.  1547 : '  Mr. 
Peckham  had  warrant  for  100  li  for  the 
transporting  of  one  Shabot  (mo),  a  pUot,  to 
come  oat  of  Hispain  to  serve  and  inhabit  in 
England.'  According  to  Strype  (n.  i.  296), 
he  once  more  settled  in  his  native  town,  Bris- 
tol. InthefoUowing  January  he  was  awarded 
a  pension  of  166/.  18«.  4d,  by  the  year  during 
his  life  (Rthbb,  xv.  181).  No  sooner  had 
this  news  reached  the  ears  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  at  Brussels,  than  he  somewhat  im- 
periously, through  the  English  ambassador 
there,  conveyed  to  the  privy  council  in  Eng- 
land his  desire  that  '  Sebastian,  grand  pilot 
of  the  emperor's  Indies,  then  in  England,  be 
sent  over  to  Spain  as  a  very  necessary  man 
for  the  emperor,  whose  servant  he  was,  and 
had  a  pension  of  him '  (Stbtfb,  foe.  eit.)  On 
21  April  1660  the  privy  counral  in  England 
replied, '  that  as  for  Sebastian  Cabot,  he  at 
huoself  refused  to  go  either  into  Spain  or  to 
the  emperor,  and  that  he  being  of  tnat  mind, 
and  the  King  of  England's  subject,  no  reason 
or  equity  would  that  he  should  be  forced  or 
compelled  to  go  against  his  will '  (SarL  MS. 
628,  foL  6).  This  application  was  renewed 
in  tiie  reign  of  Queen  Mary  on  9  Sept.  1568, 
but  without  result.  Hakluyt  records  (iiL 
preC)  that  King  Edward,  in  addition  to  his 
pension,  advanced  him  to  be  g^rand  pilot  of 
England.  This,  however,  is  an  error,  as  no 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  either  of  the  three 
patents  relating  to  his  pension.  This  hono- 
rary office  was  first  created  fbr  Stephen 
Borongh  [q.v.]  in  1668.  Important  work 
was  aoon  found  for  Cabot,  in  addition  to 
a  general  supervision  of  the  maritime  af- 
fairs of  the  country.  He  was  caUed  upon  to 
settle  the  long  growing  disputes  that  had 
almost  reached  their  heignt  between  the  mer- 
ohante  of  the  steelyttfd,  a  colony  of  Qerman 
traders  of  the  Hanseatie  League,  and  the  mer- 
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chants  of  London,  who  for  a  long  period  had 
suflered  from  the  monofmlies  exercised  by 
the  former.  For  his  good  offices  oa  this 
occasion  Cabot  was  awarded  by  the  crown 
in  March  1661  a  further  gratuity  of  300/. 
(Stbipb,  u.  ii.  76). 

This  brings  ub  to  the  crowning  work  of 
Oabot's  career.  He  was  not  the  diseoTerer 
of  North  America — an  honour  never  claimed 
for  him  by  his  contemporaries  or  the  chronicles 
of  tiK  sixteenth  century — but  he  was  the  first 
fforemor  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  and 
founder  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  com- 
merce and  British  merchant  shipping.  Hav- 
ing brought  to  so  successful  an  issue  the 
stMlyard  grievances,  Oabot's  further  advice 
was  sought  by  '  certain  grave  citizens  of  Lon- 
don '  for  the  removal  of  the  great  stagnatioD 
in  trade  resulting  from  the  disturbed  and 
warlike  state  of  the  continent,  '  After  much 
speech  and  conference  together,'  the  mer- 
cnants  were  induced  by  him  to  make  an  effort 
'  for  the  searche  and  disco  verie  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  world  by  sea  to  open  a  way  and 
passage  to  Cathay  by  the  North-East.'  Cabot's 
advice  was  adopted,  and  the  Company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers  was  formed  and  in- 
corporated on  18  Deo.  1661,  with  Cabot  as 
governor  for  life.  In  May  1663  afleet  of  three 
vessels  was  prepared,  and  set  forth  under  the 
supervision  of  C^bot,  with  Sir  H.  WiUoughby 
for  admiral,  and  B.  Chancellor  for  chief  pilot. 
The  first  results  of  this  expedition  were  the 
accidental  discovery  of  Bussia  by  the  latter 
in  the  following  August,  and  the  opening  up 
five  years  later  Dy  Ant,  Jenkinson  of  the  first 
EnffUsh  trade  across  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Oen- 
tralAaia,  Although  Cabot's  pension  had  been 
renewed  to  him  by  Queen  Maiy  on  27  Nov. 
1666,  the  tide  in  Cabo^s  afiairs  appears  to  have 
reached  its  height  in  the  latest  sketch  oi  him 
afforded  us  in  uie  account  of  the  setting  forth 
of  the  Searchthriffc  in  the  adventurerr  iJiird 
voyage  to  Russia  in  May  I066.  Stephen 
Borough  writes :  '  The  good  old  gentleman, 
Master  Cabot,  accompanied  with  divers  gen- 
tlemen and  gentlewomen,'  went  to  Gravesend 
to  inspect  the  ship  previous  to  its  departure. 
'  Master  Cabot,'  a!dds  Borough, '  gpave  to  the 
poor  most  liberal  alms,  wishmg  them  to  pray 
for  the  good  fortune  fuid  prosperous  success 
of  the  Searchthrift;  and  then,  at  the  aiga  of 
the  Christophw,  he  and  his  friends  ban- 

Sneted,  and  made  me  and  them  that  were  im 
tie  company  great  dieer ;  and,  for  very  jc^ 
that  he  had  to  see  the  towardness  of  our  in- 
tended discovery,  he  entered  into  the  danoe 
himself  among  the  rest  of  the  young  and 
lustT  company ;  which  being  ended,  he  and 
his  triends  departed,  most  gently  commend- 
ing iu  to  the  governance  of  Almighty  God' 


(Hakluti,  i,  274).  Within  a  week  of  Eling 
Philip's  entry  into  London  on  27  May  1567, 
Cabot  was  called  upon  to  resign  his  pension, 
on]^  to  be  allowed  to  share  it  two  days  later 
with  William  Worthington,  perhaps  out  of 
royal  ^ite  for  withdrawing  himself  from  the 
service  of  Spain.  Concerning  the  date  and 
place  of  Cabot's  death  we  have  no  informa- 
tion, but  there  is  evidence  of  a  negative 
character  from  which  it  may  safely  he  in- 
ferred that  he  was  abeady  dead  soon  after 
the  middle  of  1667,  The  only  account  of 
Cabot's  death  on  record  is  by  his  friend  Eden, 
who  writes : '  Sebastian  Cabot,  on  his  death- 
bed, told  me  that  he  had  the  knowledge  [of 
the  art  of  finiliTig  longitude]  by  divine  reve- 
lation, yet  BO  that  he  mvgnt  not  teach  any 
man.  But  I  think  that  the  goode  olde  man, 
in  that  extreme  age,  somewhat  doted,  and 
had  not  yet,  even  in  the  article  of  death, 
vtterly  shaken  of  (tie)  all  worldly  vayne 
glorie '  (J.  Taisitiesub,  Book  concermTig  Na- 
vigation, Translated  by  B.  Eden,  London, 
n.  d. — OTQa  1674), 

With  the  exception  of  the  engraved  map  of 
1644  and  its  facsimile,  natural  size,  executed 
by  M,  Jomard,  no  literary  relics  of  Cabot  are 
extant.  All  that  Bristol  nas  to  show  as  a  relic 
is  what  is  known  as  the  Bun  Cow,  the  rib  of  a 
cow  whale  preserved  in  the  western  entrance 
of  St,  Mary  Bedcliffe  Church,  supposed  to 
have  been  placed  there  in  1497  as  a  trophy  of 
Cabot's  discovery  of  Newfoundland  (Abbow- 
siaiH,  pp.  100, 265).  A  streetnear  the  church 
is  still  known  as  Cathay.  There  was  formerly 
a  portrait  of  Cabot  in  the  time  of  James  I  in 
the  king's  private  gallery  at  Whitehall.  This, 
or  another  copy  of  it,  was  discovered  in  Scot- 
land in  1792  by  Mr.  C,  J.  Harford  of  Brist<j, 
who  purchased  it  some  years  later.  It  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  Mr.  B.  Biddle,  the 
author  of  the  memoir  or  Cabot,  but  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  with  his  mansion  at  Pitts- 
burg in  1846.  It  bore  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: '  Effigies  SebastianiCaboti  filu  Johams 
Caboti  Veneti,  militis  aurati  primi  invetoris 
Teme  Novse  sub  Henrico  VII,  Angliw  Rege.' 
An  engraving  of  it  was  made  for  Seyers'a 
'  Memoirs '  (u.  208),  Cabot  is  here  repre,* 
aented  with  a  pair  of  compasses  and  a  globe, 
dressed  in  his  fiir  robe  and  gold  chain,  be- 
lieved to  be  his  official  dress  as  governor  of 
the  Merchant  Adventurers.  To  uiis  day,  in 
the  Saba  della  Scudo  in  the  ducal  palace 
(Yenice),  there  is  a  full-length  portrait  of 
Sebastian  Cabot,  copied  (in  the  year  1763) 
apparently  from  a  picture  attributed  to  Hol,> 
hem.  It  bears  an  additional  inscription  as 
foUowB : '  HenricuB  VH  An^n  Bex  Joanneni 
Cabotam  et  Sdbastianum  FUium  ,  .  .  Hac 
spe  amissa  eo  tamen  navigatore  Terra  uov« 
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detects  et  Florid*  nromontoriunt '  {PMlo- 
bibim  Soe.  MitctU.  n.  26). 

[Aibo'i  Knt  ThTM  Englidi  Books  od  Ab»- 
liot,  1886 ;  Anovmoith  ai^  Sptar'i  Dictionaiy 
of  Brutal,  1884 ;  Biddls's  Memoir  of  Sebastiaa 
GUiot,  1831 ;  Bovme's  Bnglwh  Sauaen  onder 
the  Todon,  1868 ;  Brewer'B  Letten  and  Papers 
of  Haujr  Vm,  1870 ;  Eden's  Tieatyse  of  Kewe 
India,  1663;  Eden's  Decades  of  the  Kewe 
Worlde,  1566  (see also  Taisnier infra);  HaUayt's 
Tojsgnaod  Navigations,  1699-1600 ;  Harrisse's 
Jean  at  Sftiastien  Cabot,  Paris,  1882 ;  Herbert's 
T*«1t«  lirery  Companies  of  London,  1837;  Jo- 
mud'i  Les  Iffonnments  de  la  Q^graphie,  Paris, 
IMS,  No.  XX. ;  Nararrete's  Biblioteca  Marltima 
EnaSola,  Madrid,  1861 ;  MidioUs's  Remarkable 
Lira  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  1869;  Norden's  Specn- 
hm  Britannia,  Middlesex,  1698 ;  Oriedo^s  Hia- 
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Fodma,  1741,  toL  xt.;  Sedan's  Memoires  of 
Briatol,  1821-S;  Stevens's  Sebastian  Cabotr— 
JohnOsbot-0!  Boston,  1870;  Steype's  Eoclec 
Men.  Oxford,  1832;  Taisnier's  Book  concerning 
Ntrigatioa,  tians.  by  Eden,  n.d.  (ciica  1674); 
Wiii^s  IKseovvries  of  America  to  1626,  New 
ToA,  1884;  'Winsor's  Narrative  and  (Mtical 
Eigtiny  of  AJneriea,  vols.  ii.  iii.  iv.  Boston,  1886; 
Knor,  in  Aichteologia,  vol.  xliii.  1870;  Notes 
udQmries,  2nd  ser.  r.  1,  164,  193,268,286, 
tid  tar.  I  48,  126,  866,  6th  ser.  iii.  468,  ir.  64, 
f.406;  Penny  Oycl<»McBa;  Twiss,  in  Nantieal 
Mag-raLxlr.  1876;  Chenej,  in  Fhilobiblon  Soo. 
KieaDaides,  voL  ii.  1866 ;  Brit.  Mna.  Add.  MSS. 
11481, 29866,  Harl.  626.  For  a  few  additional 
fteneh  and  ItaUaa  aatboritaea  e£  Hairisae,  pp. 
M>,376.]  C.H.  C. 

CADDIOK,  RIOHAED,  DJ).  (1740- 
1819),  HebraiBt,  was  educated  at  Obrist 
Ouiieh  College,  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree 
of  BA.  on  6  June  1776,  and  that  of  M.A. 
i«  20  Jane  1799.  In  the  latter  year  he  pnb- 
liilied  a  small  Hebrew  grammar,  whicb  is 
TSiy  inaccozBte  and  inconveniently  arranged. 
Frrb  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  vo- 
Imne,  it  appears  that  he  had  previously  is- 
nied  an  edition  of  the  gospels  in  Hebrew, 
lo  1799-1800  he  published  an  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  New  Testament,  in  8  vols.  This 
ns  a  oonected  reprint  of  the  translation 
poUidied  by  G.  Robertson  in  1641,  which 
u  sulistaBtiaUy  identical  with  Hutter's  \et- 
ioa.  of  1699.  Caddick's  edition  was  issued 
amidtaneonslyin  two  forms,  viz.  separately, 
•nd  interieaved  with  the  antJiorised  English 
translation.  In  1806  it  was  reprinte^  intei» 
leaved  with  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Vulgate 
texts  a*  well  as  the  EngUsh.  In  1802  Cad- 
dick published  three  sermons,  the  titles  of 
which  are  'True  Christianity,'  'Peace  the 
dmstian's  Happiness,'  and  'Counsel  for 
Cluiitiaiis.'   In  1806  he  issued  proposals  for 


pi'iuting  by  subscription  a  Hebrew  and  Eng- 
lish edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prajar, 
an  annotated  edition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  Hebrew  and  English,  and  '  A 
Volume  of  Sermons  preached  in  the  Parish 
Churches  in  and  about  the  Cities  of  London 
and  Westminster  from  1780  to  1804'  It 
does  not  appear.  However,  that  any  of  these 
works  were  actually  published.  During  the 
last  forty  years  of  his  life  he  resided  m  or 
near  London — in  Whitehall,  at  Islington,  and 
at  Fulham,  where  he  died  on  30  May  1819. 
The  obituary  in  lie  '  Gentleman's  Maeazine' 
gives  him  the  title  of  D.D.,  but  he  aid  not 
obtain  this  degree  either  from  his  own  uni- 
versity or  from  that  of  Cambridge. 

[Gent.  Mag.  Ixxxix.  pt.  L  687,  666;  List  of 
Oradnatee  of  Oxford  University.]  H.  B. 

GATE,  JOHN  {d.  1450),  rebel,  commonly 
called  Jack  Cade,  was  an  Irishman  bv  birth, 
and  is  spoken  of  as  a  young  man  at  the  time 
of  his  reDellion ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  his 
personal  history  tiU  a  year  oefore  that  date. 
He  was  then  living  in  the  household  of  Sir 
Thoosaa  Dacre  in  Sussex,  but  was  obliged 
suddenly  to  leave  it  and  abjure  the  reum 
for  the  murder  of  a  woman  who  was  with 
chUd.  He  fled  to  France  and  served  for  a 
short  time  in  the  war  against  England,  but 
within  a  few  months  ventured  to  return,  and 
apparently  settled  in  Kent,  taldng  the  name 
01  Aylmer  to  conceal  his  identity,  and  giving 
himself  out  as  a  physician.  In  this  cha- 
racter he  gaitied  so  much  credit  as  to  many 
a  squire's  aaughter, '  of  Taundede,'  which  may 
pernape  be  Tandridge,  in  Surrey ;  and  the 
next  thing  we  know  of  him  is  that  in  1450, 
'  gaily  beseen  in  scarlet,'  he  became  leader 
of  the  commons  in  Kent  when  they  rose  in 
rebellion  against  the  extortions  practised  by 
the  king's  officers. 

Becent  researches  have  shown  that  this 
rebellion  was  a  much  more  formidable  thing 
than  older  historians  lead  us  to  suppose.  ^ 
was  by  no  means  an  outbreak  of  'the  filth 
and  scum  of  Kent.'  No  nobleman,  indeed, 
appears  openlv  to  have  taken  part  in  it,  and 
only  oneKnignt ;  but  apparently  the  greater 
part  of  Uie  gentiy,  with  the  mayors  of  towns 
and  the  constables  of  the  different  hundreds, 
rose  along  with  the  rebels.  The  men  were 
summoned  as  if  by  lawful  authority,  and  in 
many  districts  it  is  dear  that  all  who  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms  joined  in  the  move- 
ment. It  was  not  a  democratic  rising.  Ac* 
cording  to  Fabyan  the  people  chose  a  captain 
to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Mortimer, 
and  professed  to  consider  him  as  the  cousin 
of  the  Ihike  of  York ;  '  but  of  most,'  says 
the  chronicler, '  he  was  named  Jack  Cade.' 
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Gaaooigne,  another  writer  of  that  age,  sajs 
he  was  descended  firom  Roger  Mortiiner,  a 
bastard  (Zed  a  lAhro  Veritatumj  p.  190).  It 
is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  Cade 
was  the  captain  originallj  chosen;  for  one 
contemporary  authority  recently  brought  to 
light  distinctly  says  that  he  was  not  (Gbb- 
eosT,  Colleotimt  0/ a  London  Oitixen,  p.  191, 
Camden  Soc.)  In  any  case  it  is  cle^  that 
the  ringleaders  desired  to  give  the  movement 
the  appearance  of  being  supported  by  men 
of  distmgvdshed  birth,  and  to  suggest  that 
their  captain  was  connected  with  tne  family 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  is,  moreover,  ad- 
mitted by  the  chroniclers  that  the  captain 
chosen  performed  his  part  so  far  well  that  he 
established  good  discipline,  and,  as  it  is  said, 
'  kept  the  people  wondroasly  together.'  This 
we  should  scarcely  expect  of  an  audacious 
adventurer  such  as  we  have  described,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  Cade  certainly  did  not 
do  so  after  he  entered  London.  So  that  we 
are  the  more  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
original  leader  disappeared  before  the  insur- 
gents reached  the  capital,  and  that  the  cool 
audacity  of  Cade  served  the  purpose  of  the 
other  leaders  weU  in  concealing  his  defection 
or  loss. 

Use  rebellion  first  broke  oat  about  Whit- 
suntide in  the  latter  part  of  May.  The  rebels 
encamped  upon  Blactcheath  on  1  June,  where 
they  'made  a  field  diked  and  staked  well 
about,  as  it  had  been  in  the  land  of  war.' 
The  king  (Heurr  VI)  suddenly  dissolved 
parliament,  whicn  had  been  holding  its  sit- 
tings before  him  at  Leicester,  and  came  to 
London  on  the  6th.  He  sent  a  deputation  of 
lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  know  the 
demands  of  the  rebek,  wno  replied  by  their 
obtain  that  they  desired  the  removal  of  cer- 
tain traitors  who  had  too  much  influence  in 
his  council.  On  this  orders  were  sent  that 
ereiT  loyal  man  should  avoid  the  field,  and 
the  king  rospared  to  march  against  them  in 
person.  The  host  obeyed  the  proclamation 
so  fisr  that  they  retreated  to  Sevenoaks  in 
the  night.  Next  morning  the  king  and  his 
lords  rode  through  London  in  their  Mst  array, 
and  set  out  against  the  retreating  host  with 
a  fbUowing  m  10,000  men.  They  encamped 
on  tlM  ground  vacated  by  the  insurgents, 
against  whom  they  sent  on  a  detachment 
under  Sir  Humphrey  Stafibrd  and  his  brother 
William.  But  the  result  was  disastrous ;  for 
after  a  severe  conflict  these  forces  were  de- 
feated, and  both  the  Staffords  slain.  The 
news  spread  consternation  in  the  royal  camp 
at  Blackheath.  Manv  of  the  kinff^  councU 
had  previously  urged  that  a  favourable  answer 
should  be  given  to  the  insurgents,  and  they 
now  protested  that  they  would  openly  take 


part  with  them  unless  Lord  Say  were  placed 
m  custody.  The  king  was  obliged  to  yield. 
Lord  Say  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
the  royal  army  returned  to  London.  A  fsw 
days  later  the  king  thought  it  prudent  to  re- 
move to  Kenil  worth,  and  all  resistance  to  the 
rebels  was  abandoned.  They  aooordinffly  pre- 
pared to  enterthe  city.  And  this  was  the  tune, 
according  to  Qregory,  that  another  captain 
took  the  place  of  the  first,  pretending  to  be 
the  same.  If  so,  the  first  may  have  been  slain 
at  Sevenoaks,  and  the  fact  of  his  death  con- 
cealed. Indeed,  the  first  action  recorded  of 
the  leader  which  seems  really  characteristic  of 
an  adventurer  occurred  on  the  field  of  Seven- 
oaks itself;  where,  as  we  learn  fiom  Fabysn, 
the  captain  arrayed  himself  in  the  apparel  of 
the  vanquished  knight,  Sir  Humphrey  Staf- 
ford, '  and  did  on  him  his  bryganders  set  with 
gilt  nails,  and  his  salet  and  gilt  spuis.'  Under 
bim  the  host  again  occupied  Blackheathfrom 
St.  Peter's  day,  29  June,  to  1  July,  when 
they  entered  Southwaik.  At  Blackheath  he 
kept  up  the  reputation  for  discipline  which 
the  captain  luid  already  established  by  be- 
heading a  petty  captain  named  Parya  for 
disregard  of  his  orders.  Meanwhile  a  party 
within  the  common  council  had  opened  ne> 
gotiatims  with  him,  and  he  had  given  a  pass- 
port under  his  sign-manual  to  Thomas  Cooke, 
draper,  to  come  and  go  between  them.  He 
also  made  use  of  Cooke  as  his  agent  in  the 
city,  and  gave  him  written  instonctions  to 
compel  the  Lombards  and  other  foreign  mer> 
chants  to  furnish  him  with  armour  and  wea- 
pons, six  horses  fiilly  equipped,  and  1,000 
marks  of  ready  money.  'And  if  this  our 
demand  be  not  observed  and  done,'  so  ran 
the  instructions,  'we  shall  have  the  naads  of 
as  many  as  we  can  get  of  them.' 

Cade  was  doubUess  encouraged  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  dtizens  wero  mostly  in 
his  favour.  The  common  council  had  just 
ventured  to  depose  an  alderman  by  name 
Philip  Malpas,  whom  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  elect  two  years  before  at  the  re- 
commendation of  the  court.  On  2  July  they 
were  convoked  by  the  mayor  to  take  mea- 
sures for  resisting  the  robels;  but  a  large  ma- 
jority voted  tiiat  they  shoold  be  received  into 
the  city,  and  an  alderman  named  Robert 
Home,  fishmonger,  who  strongly  opposed  the 
proposal,  was  committed  to  prison.  Cade 
had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  the  White  Hart 
in  Southwark ;  hot  that  same  afternoon  he 
and  his  followers  entered  the  city.  After 
they  had  passed  the  drawbridge  on  London 
Bridge  he  newed  the  ropes  asunder.  He  rode 
in  procession  through  the  streets  and  struck 
his  sword  on  London  stone,  saying,  '  Now 
is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city ; '  but  still  keep> 
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ing  np  Lis  character  for  good  discipline  he 
issued  proclamations  in  the  Hog's  name 
against  robbery  and  extortion.  '  showed  his 
mind  to  the  mayor  for  the  ordering  of  his 
people/  and  returned  to  Southwark  for  the 
nignt  Next  day  (Friday,  8  July)  he  again 
entered  the  city,  caused  Lord  Say  to  be 
sent  for  from  the  Tower,  and  had  him  ar- 
nugned  before  the  mayor  and  other  justices 
sttheGuildhall.  The  unfortunate  nobleman 
claimed  to  be  tried  by  his  peers ;  but  a  body 
of  men  sent  by  the  captain  took  him  from 
the  officers  and  hurried  nim  to  the  standard 
in  Gheap,  where  they  beheaded  him  before 
he  was  fully  shriven.  About  the  same  time 
William  Crowmer,  sheriff  of  Kent,  Say's 
Bon-in-law,  who  was  execrated  as  the  instru- 
ment of  extortionate  taxation,  was  seized 
and  brought  to  Mile  End,  where  he  was  be- 
headed in  Cade's  presence.  The  heads  of 
Say  and  Crowmer  were  then  carried  through 
the  streets  upon  poles  and  made  to  kiss  each 
other.  Another  -victim,  named  Bailey,  who 
was  also  beheaded  that  day  on  a  charge  of 
necromancy,  was  believed  to  have  been  put 
to  death  by  Cade's  orders  simply  because  he 
yns  an  old  acquaintance,  who  might  have 
proclaimed  his  imposture. 

It  was  but  a  trifling  addition  to  these  ex- 
cesses that  Cade  also  robbed  the  house  of 
the  unpopular  Philip  Malpas.  That  night 
he  returned  again  to  Southwark,  and  next 
morning  came  back  as  before,  dined  in  a 
hoose  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret  Pattens, 
and  robbed  his  host.  The  better  class  of 
citizens  were  now  seriously  alarmed  for  the 
security  of  property ;  and  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  took  counsel  with  Lord  Scales  and 
Matthew  Gough,  to  whom  the  king,  when 
he  retired  to  Kenilworth,  had  entrusted  the 
keeping  of  the  Tower.  As  Cade  withdrew 
once  more  into  Southwark  for  the  night,  it 
was  determined  not  to  let  him  enter  the  city 
again.  Next  day,  6  July,  was  a  Sunday,  and 
be  apparently  made  no  effort  to  do  so,  though 
there  was  no  open  show  of  opposition.  He 
seems  to  have  had  some  difficulties  with  his 
own  men,  and  caused  one,  William  Hawar- 
den,  a  common  thief,  who  had  been  his  chief 
councillor,  to  be  beheaded  in  Southwark 
CWUliam  Worcester  says  in  Smithfield,  but 
evidently  by  mistake.  Compare  Fabtan). 
In  the  evening  the  mayor  and  citizens,  with 
•  force  under  Matthew  Gough,  occupied  Lou- 
don Bridge  to  prevent  the  Kentish  men  re- 
entering the  city.  Cade  at  once  called  his  men 
to  arms,  and  set  upon  the  citizens  so  furiously 
that  he  drove  them  from  tlie  Southwark  end 
of  the  bridge  to  the  drawbridge  in  the  centre. 
After  midnight  the  drawbridge  was  set  on 
fire  by  the  insurgents,  and  many  of  the 
VOL.  m. 


citizens  were  slain  or  drowned.  The  vete- 
ran Matthew  Gough  himself  perished  in  the 
conflict.  Before  this  Cade  had  broken  open 
the  King's  Bench  and  Marshalsea  prisons, 
and  the  released  prisoners  came  gladly  to  his 
aid.  AH  night  the  battle  raged  Mtween  the 
drawbridge  and  the  bulwarK  at  the  bridge 
foot  in  southwark,  till  about  nine  in  the 
morning  the  Kentish  men  gave  way,  and  both 
sides  being  exhausted  a  truce  was  agreed  on 
for  some  hours. 

The  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  council  to  terminate  disorders 
by  an  amnesty.  Cardinal  Kemp,  archbishop  of 
York,  the  chancellor,  with  Archbishop  Staf- 
ford of  Canterbury,  who  had  only  recently 
resigned  the  chancellorship,  and  Waynfleet, 
[  bishop  of  Winchester,  held  a  conference  with 
I  Cade  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Southwark,  at 
I  which  terms  were  arranged,  and  two  general 
pardons  were  afterwards  sent  by  the  chan- 
I  cellor,  one  for  Cade  himself  and  the  other 
for  his  followers.  The  men  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  the  general  pardon ;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  other.  Doing  made  out  in  the  name 
of  Mortimer,  was  invalid.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  about  a  week  later  that  the  captain's 
real  name  appears  to  have  been  discovered ; 
and  meanwhile,  trusting  to  the  security  of  his 
pardon,  he  seems  to  have  remained  in  South- 
wark till  the  8th.  He  had,  however,  token 
care  to  secure  a  quantity  of  booty  in  a  barge, 
and  have  it  conveyed  by  water  to  Rochester, 
whither  he  himself  repaired  on  the  9th,  pass- 
ing on  his  way  through  Dartford,  and  rais- 
ing new  commotions  as  he  went.  He  con- 
tinued at  Rochester  for  two  days,  and  went 
on  to  Queenborough,  where  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers attempted  to  capture  the  castle,  but 
were  resisted  by  Sir  Roger  Chamberlain. 
On  the  12th  a  proclamation  was  issued 
against  him,  in  which  he  was  for  the  flrst 
time  named  John  Cade,  and  a  reward  of 
1,000  marks  was  offered  to  any  one  who 
would  bring  him  to  the  king  alive  or  dead. 
He  now  perceived  that  the  game  was  de- 
sperate,  and  escaped  in  disguise  towards  the 
woody  country  about  Lewes.  But  one  Alex- 
ander Iden,  'a  squire  of  Kent,'  who  had 
either  already  been,  or  more  probably  was 
soon  after,  appointed  sheriff  of  Kent  in  tlie 
place  of  the  murdered  Crowmer,  pursued  him 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Heathfield  in  Sussex, 
where  he  found  him  on  12  July  in  a  garden, 
and  took  him  prisoner,  but  not  without  a 
struggle,  in  which  Cade  received  a  mortal 
wound.  He  was  put  into  a  cart  by  his  captor 
and  conveyed  up  to  London,  but  died  by  the 
way.  On  the  following  morning,  Monday 
the  13th,  his  naked  body  was  identified  by 
the  hostess  of  the  White  Hart  in  Southwark. 
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It  was  taken  to  the  King's  Bench  prison, 

where  it  lay  from  that  day  till  the  evening 
of  Thursday  the  16th.  Then  it  was  beheaded 
and  quartered,  and  the  remains  were  conveyed 
upon  a  hurdle  through  the  streets,  the  head 
resting  between  the  Dreasts.  First  from  the 
king's  bench  they  made  the  round  of  South- 
ward, then  passed  over  London  Bridge  to 
Newgate.  Finally  the  head  was  taken  and  set 
up  on  London  Bridge,  and  of  the  four  quarters 
one  was  delivered  to  the  constable  of  the 
hundred  of  BlackheatL  The  other  three 
were  sent  to  the  cities  of  Norwich,  Salis- 
bury, and  Gloucester  for  public  exhibition. 

Many  questions  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  Cade's  rebellion,  and  especially  with 
regard  to  his  personality,  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  answer  with  confidence.  One  recent 
writer  questions  the  fact  of  his  supposed  low 
birth,  on  the  ground  that  an  act  of  attainder 
was  passed  against  him  after  the  rebel- 
lion. But  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  an  English  squire  might  have  given  him 
some  landed  property,  or  at  least  some  rever- 
sionary interest,  which  would  fully  account 
for  the  passing  of  such  an  act.  It  is  remarked 
also  that  the  name  of  Cade  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  Sussex,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Heathfield,  where  he  was  taken.  There  is 
no  certainty,  however,  that  the  name  of  Cade 
descended  to  him  from  his  father  any  more 
than  that  of  Mortimer.  In  official  records 
as  well  as  chronicles  he  is  declared  to  have 
been  an  Irishman,  and  his  real  origin  was 
probably  obscure.  A  point  of  more  impor- 
tance as  r-'gards  the  political  significance  of 
the  rising  is  whether  there  was  any  under- 
standing, as  commonly  supposed,  between 
Cade  and  the  Duke  of  York.  If  there  was, 
it  must  be  owned  that  Cade  was  a  most  un- 
faithful ally,  for  among  the  booty  which  he 
seized  during  the  rebellion  were  jewels  be- 
longing to  tlie  duke,  for  which  the  king 
afterwards  ordered  the  latter  to  be  recom- 

?ei)sed  to  the  value  of  114/.  (Devon,  Istue 
iolh,  467-8). 
[Frtbjan's  Chronicle;  Wyrcesler's  Annates, 
470-2  (at  end  of  Heiirne's  Liber  Niger) ;  English 
Ciironicle,  ed.  J.  S.  Unvies  (Camd.  Soc.},  64-7 ; 
Collections  of  a  London  Citizen  (Cnmd.Soc.).190- 
194  J  Three  Filteenth-century  Chrouiiles  (Canid. 
Soc.>,  66-8.  94  ;  Pni-ton  Letters  (Gairdner's  ed.), 
i.  132-6;  Rolls  of  Parliament,  v.  224;  Devon's 
Issne  Rolls.  466-72.  476  ;  Hall's  Chronicle  (ed. 
1800),  22(1-2;  Holinshed  (ed.  1687),  iii.  632; 
Ellis's  Letters.  2nd  series,  i.  113;  Orridge's  lUus- 
traticns  of  Jack  Cade's  Rebellion.]  J.  U. 

CADE,  JOHN  (1734-1806),  antiquary, 
wa.-i  born  in  January  1734,  at  Darlington, 
where  he  was  educated  at  the  free  grammar 
pell. ml.     Kiitf-ring  'he  house  nf  a  whnb-sale 


linendraper  in  London,  he  in  »  few  years 

was  promoted  to  the  first  position  in  the 
counting-house,  and  subsequently  became  a 
partner  in  a  branch  of  the  concern  at  Dublin. 
Having  obtained  a  sufBcient  competency,  he 
retired  from  business,  and  occupied  himseli 
with  antiquarian  studies.  He  collected  il- 
lustrations for  a  copy  of  Bishop  Gibson's  edi- 
tion of  Camden's  '  Britannia,'  and  also  sup- 
plied Gough  with  many  corrections  for  his 
edition.  He  sent  to  Nichols  '  Some  Conjeo- 
tures  on  the  Formation  of  Peat-mosses  in  the 
motmtainous  parts  of  the  Counties  of  Durham, 
Northumberland,  &c.,'  printed  in  the '  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  lix.  967.  Though  not  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  he 
contributed  several  papers  to  their  '  ArcluBO- 
logia,'  including '  Conjectures  concerning  some 
undescribed  Romem  Roads  and  other  Anti- 

'  qulties  in  the  County  of  Durham,'  vii.  74; 
'  A  Letter  from  Rev.  !Dr.  Sharp,  Archde«UK>n 

:  of  Northumberland,  to  Mr.  Cade,'  id.  82 : 
'  Conjectures  on  the  name  of  the  Roman 
Station  Vinovium  or  Birchester,'  ib.  ii.  276 ; 
and  '  Some  Observations  on  the  Roman  Star 
tion  of  Cataractonium,  with  an  account  of 
the  Antiquities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pieis- 
bridge  and  Gainford ;  in  a  letter  to  Richard 
Gough,  Esq.,'  ib.  x.  54.  He  died  at  Qsinford 
10  I^.  180(S,  and  was  buried  at  Darlington. 

[Nichols's  Lit.   Anecd.  viii.  813-28 ;   OeDt. 
Mag.  vol.  Izzvi.  pt  ii.  p.  1252.]         T.  F.  H. 

,     CADE  or  CADDY,  LAURENCE  (/L 

1683),  a  catholic  seminarist,  was  a  gentleman 
.  of  a  good  family,  and  received  his  education 
at  Trmity  College,  Cambridge,  but  does  not 
'  appear  to  have  graduated.     On  becoming  a 
I  Roman  catholic  he  went  abroad,  and  ww 
'  admitted  into  the  English  Colle<re  of  Douay 
j  on  11  June  1678.     Soon  after  his  return  t» 
\  England  he  was  apprehended,  and  being  un- 
willing to  answer  such  questions  as  were 
put  to  him,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
'  His  relatives  and  friends  brought  him  back 
'  to  the  church  of  England,  and  in  1581  he 
recanted  at  St,  Paul's  Cross  and  regained  his 
liberty,  but  before  long  he  returned  to  the 
catholic  religion,  and  in  April  1588  he  waa 
,  preparing  himself  for  admission  among  the 
I  Carmelites  at  Paris.    The  '  Palinodia '  which 
he  published  at   this  period  is  printed  in 
,  Bridgewater's  '  Concertatio  Ecclesiae  Catho- 
licse  in  Anglia.'    Dodd  states  that  he  '  was 
very  instrumental  in  moderating  the  furv  ol 
John  Nicols,  who,  having  also  been  a  student 
at  Rome,  had  prevaricated,  and  not  only  pub. 
lished  several  scandalous  libels  against  the 
catholics  abroad,  but  was  contriving  to  do 
that  party  all  the  mischief  he  could  by  turn- 
ing priest-catcher.' 
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[BridgeTfater's  Concortatio  (1589-94),  Hi.  223, 
234-8;  Dodd's  Church  Hist.  ii.  167;  Report 
of  the  Apprehension  and  Imprisonment  of  John 
Nicola,  18,  24 ;  Addjt.  MS.  6866,  f.  104;  Cooper's 
AtfacDB  Oantab.  i.  461 ;  Diaries  of  the  English 
College,  DoTUy,  pp.  142, 323-6, 868 ;  Memorial* 
of  Card.  Allen.]  T.  0. 

CADE,  SALUSBURT,  M.D.  (1660  P- 
1730),  physician,  bom  in  Kent  about  1660,  was 
educated  aa  a  foundation  scholar  at  Lewisham 
mrammar  school.  He  was  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  graduated  M.D.  in  1691,  having 
been  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  three  years  previously.  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  in  1694,  and  was  twice 
censor.  He  was  appointed  physician  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  on  14  Oct.  1708, 
and  held  the  office  till  his  death,  on  22  Dec. 
1720.  He  lived  at  Ghreenwich  till  lie  obtained 
this  appointment,  and  thenceforward  in  the 
Old  Bailey.  A  Latin  letter  of  Cade's,  dated 
8  Sept.  1716,  on  the  treatment  of  small-pox, 
is  printed  in  Robert  Freind's  folio  edition  of 
Dr.  John  Freind's  '  Works '  (London,  1783). 
It  shows  him  to  have  had  a  large  experience 
of  the  disease.  He  makes  the  interesting  ob- 
servation that  he  had  never  known  a  case  of 
bamaturia  in  small-pox  survive  the  sixteenth 
day  &om  the  eruption,  and  his  remarks  on 
treatment  are  enlightened.  His  name  is  met 
with  as  giving  official  sanction  to  books  pub- 
lished duringnis  censorship,  and  in  the ' Pnar- 
oacopoeia  Pauperum'  of  1718  a  prescription 
of  his  for  a  powder  to  be  taken  internally 
for  skin  diseases  is  preserved.  It  was  called 
Pulvis  .£thiopicu8,  and  consisted  of  one  part 
of  sthiopic  mineral  to  two  of  crude  antimony. 

[Monk's  Coll.  of  Fhys.  i.  610;  Mannsczipt 
Journals  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  original 
[linUd  lists  of  fellows  at  College  of  Physicians ; 
h.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  zz.  287-] 

N.  M. 

CABELL  (d.  909),  king  of  Ceredigion  and 
•fterwards  of  Powys,  was  one  of  the  six  war- 
like sons  of  Rhodn  Mawr,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  early  "Welsh  kings.  If  we  can  trust 
t  late  authority,  he  was  Rhodri's  eldest  son, 
and  received  as  his  patrimony  Cerediffion, 
with  the  palace  at  Dinevwr,  and  an  overlord- 
skip  over  nis  other  brothers.  In  877  Rhodri 
was  slain  by  the  Saxons,  and  Cadell  entered 
upin  his  turbulent  reign.  In  conjunction 
with  his  brothers  he  ravaged  and  devastated 
the  neighbouring  states  of  Dyved  and  Brech- 
emiog  to  such  purpose  that  the  latter  gladly 
Mcepted  the  help  of  King  Alfred  against  a 
nearer  and  more  terrible  foe  (  Asser,  M.  H.  B. 
488  B.C.)  Not  long  after  the  sons  of  Rhodri 
werecompelled  themselves  to  become  Alfred's 
men  (P  886.    Mr.  J.  R.  Green's  '  Conquest  of 


Eugland,'  p.  183,  dates  the  submission  of  the 
house  of  Rhodri  in  897).  The  harmony 
between  the  brothers  did  not  long  survive 
their  defeat.  In  894  Anarawd,  the  king  of 
Ghwynedd,  joined  the  English  in  a  devastating 
inroiad  into  Cadell's  territory,  and  burnt  re- 
morselessly all  the  houses  and  com  in  Dyved 
and  Ystrad  Towy  {AnnaUt  Cambrice,  Cheen- 
tian  Brut).  Soon  after  Rhodri's  death  Cadell 
is  said  to  have  driven  his  brother  Mervyn  out 
of  Powys  and  added  it  to  his  possessions 
{Owenttan  Brut,  876)  ;  but  as  Mervyn  con- 
tinued alive  unta  903  (.4n.  Camhr.  MS.  B), 
and  was  still  styled  king  of  Powys  (  Owenttan 
Brut,  which  puts  his  death  in  892),  it  is  very 
improbable  tnat  a  lasting  conquest  was  ef- 
fected. Anyhow,  as  Anuawd  continued  to 
reign  in  Gwynedd,  Cadell  certainly  was  not, 
as  the  '  Gwentian  Brut '  asserts,  thus  made 
king  over  all  Wales.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  pro- 
bable that  Anarawd  was  the  elder  of  the  sons 
of  Rhodri.  Besides  civil  feuds  and  Saxon 
invasions  the  period  of  Cadell's  reign  was  sig- 
naUsed  by  repeated  invasions  of  the  '  black 
pagans,' as  the  Welsh  called  the  Irish  Danes, 
wmch  culminated  in  906  in  the  destruction 
of  St.  David's.  Three  years  afterwards  Cadell 
died  (909  A.  C.  MS.  A,  907  J?,  y  T.,  900  Gwen- 
tian B.)  Three  of  his  sons  are  mentioned  by 
the  chronicles,  Howel,  Clydog,  and  Meurug. 
Of  these  the  eldest  became  Cadell's  successor, 
and  was  celebrated  as  Howel  Dha,  the  wisest 
and  best  of  the  Welsh  kings. 

[Annales  Cambriee;  Bmt  y  Tywysogion; 
Agger's  Vita  .S^redi ;  and  the  later  and  leas 
trustworthy  Gwentian  Brut  (Cambrian  Archteo* 
logical  Association).]  T.  F.  T. 

CADELL  {d.  948),  a  Welshprince,  was 
the  son  of  Arthvael,  the  son  of  Hy  wel.  He 
appears  to  have  been  lord  of  some  portion  of 
Morganwg,  and  perhaps,  like  Arthvael,  of 
seven  cantreds  01  (}went  as  well.  He  died 
of  poison  in  943,  according  to  the  'Annales 
Cambrise ; '  in  941  according  to  the  '  Brut  y 
Tywysogion.'  The  less  trustworthy '  Gwen- 
tian Brut,'  whichspeaks  with  some  authority 
for  the  part  of  Wales  governed  by  Cadell, 

fives  several  other  particulars  about  him. 
t  also  asserts  that  two  of  his  immediate 
predecessors  attained  the  patriarchal  age  of 
120.  In  933  King  .^Ethelstan  subdued  all 
the  Welsh  princes,  and  on  his  death  in  940 
Cadell  joined  Idwal  Voel  and  his  brother  in 
their  effort  to  throw  off  the  English  yoke. 
On  this  account  Cadell  was  slun  by  the 
Saxons  '  through  treachery  and  ambush.'  It 
is  quite  clear  that  South-east  Wales  was 
during  this  period  closely  subject  to  the  West 
Saxon  kings,  and  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  story.    Cadell,  son  of  Arthvael,  king 
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of  Gwent,  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Liber  Landa- 
vensis'  (p.  481)  as  approving  and  consenting 
to  the  pardon  of  a  certain  Llywarch,  son  of 
Cadwgan,  by  Bishop  6ul£nd  of  Llandaff. 
[Authorities  cited  in  the  text.]        T.  F.  T. 

CADELL  (A  1176),  a  South  Welsh  prince, 
the  son  of  Qruiifiidd,  the  son  of  Rhys,  tne  son 
of  Tewdwr,  succeeded,  though  periiaps  jointly 
with  his  younger  brothers,  Anarawd,  Mare- 
dudd,  and  Rhys,  to  the  limited  and  precarious 
rule  of  those  parts  of  Ceredigion  and  the  vale 
of  Towy  which  his  father  had  managed  to 
save  from  the  Norman  marchers  (1137).  Fa- 
voured by  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's  reign, 
which  prevented  the  possibility  of  direct  Eng- 
lish intervention,  and  involved  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  the  lord  of  Glamorgan,  in  weigh- 
tier business  than  the  extension  of  his  Welsh 
dominions,  Cadell's  rule  commenced  under 
fortunate  auspices.  The  return  of  Grufiiidd 
to  the  old  palace  of  the  kings  of  Deheubarth 
at  Dinevwr  prepared  the  way  for  this,  and  his 
own  assumption  of  the  title  of  king  after  it 
had  become  unusual  among  the  South  Welsh 
reguli  illustrates  his  importance.  The  silence 
of  the  chroniclers  suggests  that  the  first  years 
of  Cadell's  government  were  peaceful.  They 
were  marked  by  an  alliance  with  Owain  Gwy- 
nedd.  This  alliance  led  in  1138  to  a  joint 
expedition  of  Cadell  and  his  brother  Anarawd, 
and  of  Owain  and  his  brother  Cadwaladr,  with 
a  fleet  of  Irish  Danes  against  Aberteiv  (Car- 
digan), a  town  in  the  possession  of  the  Nor- 
mans. Even  the  murder  of  Anarawd  by  Cad- 
waladr could  not  break  the  alliance,  as  Owain 
expelled  his  brother  from  Ceredigion  to  punish 
the  crime  (1143).  In  1146  {Aimalet  Cam- 
bria ;  1147  Brut  y  Tywt/sogton)  Cadell  and 
his  brothers  ventured  on  a  general  attack  on 
the  French  castles  which  dominated  the  vale 
of  Towy.  The  capture  of  Dinweileir,  Earl 
Gilbert  of  Clare's  stronghold  (Dinevwr  itself, 
according  to  the  '  Gwentian  Brut'),  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  conquest,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
of  the  important  fortress  of  Carmartnen. 
While  the  voung  Maredudd  repulsed  an  at- 
tempt of  the  colonists  of  South  Pembroke- 
shire to  regain  that  castle,  the  capture  of 
Llanstephan,  commanding  the  mouth  of  the 
Towy,  and  the  seizure  01  Gfwyddgrug  by  a 
night  surprise,  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
valley.  Next  year  (1148  A.  C. ;  1148  B.  y  T.) 
the  brothers  marched  against  the  castle  of 
Gwys ;  but  the  intervention  of  Howel,  son  of 
Owain  Gwynedd,  in  favour  of  the  Normans, 
sufficiently  accounted,  as  the  native  chronicler 
thought,  for  the  failure  of  the  assailants  (B. 
y  T.,  MS.  D).  But  the  continued  possession 
of  Carmarthen,  'the  ornament  ana  strength 
of  CadeU's  kingdom,'  in  1162  (1168  A.  C; 


1149  B.  y  T.)  shows  that  the  'French '  were 
permanently  checked  by  the  Welsh  king's  ex- 
ploits. In  the  same  year  Cadell's  devastation 
of  Kidwelly  threatened  the  English  settle- 
ments inGower;  but  soon  aftarwudshisarms 
were  diverted  to  the  reconquest  of  Ceredigion, 
the  old  patrimony  of  the  lords  of  Dinevwr, 
from  Owain  Ghsrynedd  and  his  house.  The 
first  attack  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Aeron,  and  next  year 
the  three  brothers  completed  its  entire  con- 
quest, save  one  ca.stle.  Llanrhystyd,  Oad- 
waladr's  lately  built  stronghold,  was  taken 
after  a  severe  struggle,  but  soon  after  regained 
by  Howel,  son  of  Owain  (1153),  though  the 
neighbouring  castle  of  Ystiradmeurig  was  re- 
paired and  held  for  the  sons  of  Gh™Fudd  ap 
Rhys.  This  was  the  last  of  Cadell's  exploits. 
Not  long  after  he  fell,  when  out  hunting,  into 
an  ambush  prepared  by  the  French  or  Fle- 
mings of  Tenby,  and  was  left  by  them  '  half 
dead  and  cruelly  bruised'  (the  'Gwentian 
Brut '  says  the  English  of  Gower  laid  the 
snare).  This  disaster  apparently  incapaci- 
tated him  for  the  wild  life  of  a  Welsh  chief- 
tain. Henceforth  Maredudd  and  Rhys  alone 
carried  on  the  war  with  French  and  North 
Welshmen.  A  few  years  later  Cadell  left 
his  dominions  to  his  brothers  and  went  on 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  (1162  B.  y  T.;  1157 
A.  C.)  He  returned  in  safety  and  continued 
a  life  remarkably  long  for  his  age  and  coun- 
try until  1176  (J?,  y  T.;  1177  Owentian  B.), 
when  he  died  in  the  abbey  of  Strata  Florida, 
where  he  had  already  assumed  the  monastic 
habit. 

[Aonales  Cambria  (Rolls  Ser.);  Bmt  y  Ty- 
wysogion  (Rolls  Ser.) ;  Gwentian  Brnt  (Carab. 


Arch.  Soc.)] 


T.  F.  T. 


CADELL,  FRANCIS  (1822-1879),  Aus- 
tralian explorer,  son  of  H.  F.  Cadell,  was  bom 
at  Cockenzie,  near  Prestonpans,  February 
1822,  and,  after  a  somewhat  brief  education 
in  Edinburgh  and  Germany,  became  in  his 
fourteenth  year  a  midshipman  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company.  The  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed  being  afterwards  chartered 
by  government  as  a  transport,  the  lad  took 
an  active  part  in  the  first  Chinese  war,  1840- 
1841,  being  present  at  the  siege  of  Canton,  the 
capture  of  Amoy,  Ningpo,  &c^  and  winning 
honours  as  well  as  prize-money.  When  only 
twenty-two  he  obtained  the  command  of  a 
ship.  He  devoted  the  intervals  between  his 
voyages  to  obtaining  a  practical  knowledge 
of  shipbuilding  and  of  the  construction  of 
the  marine  steam-engine  in  the  shipbuilding 
yards  of  the  Tyne  and  the  workshops  of  the 
Clyde.  On  paying  a  visit  to  Australia  in 
1848,  his  attention  being  directed  to  the 
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navigation  of  the  Murray,  a  subject  then 
uppermost  in  the  colonial  mind,  he  carefully 
eumined  the  mouth  of  that  river  and  satis- 
fied himself  of  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme.  Sir  Henry  Young,  then  governor 
of  Sonth  Australia,  ofi'ered  a  bonus  of  4,000/. 
for  t2ie  fint  two  iron  steamers,  of  not  less 
thm  40  horse-power  and  of  not  more  than 
i  ft.  draught  of  water  when  loaded,  that 
ahoaid  successfully  navigate  the  Murray 
fiom  the  town  of  Goolwa  to  the  junction  of 
the  D&rling  river.  Cadell,  retunung  to  Aus- 
tralia in  1850,  and  being  encouraged  by  Sir 
Heni^  foung,  set  about  determining  the 

rtion  of  me  opening  up  of  the  Murray, 
started  from  Melbourne  with  a  canvas 
Wt  carried  on  a  packhorse,  and,  arriving 
>t  Swan  Hill  station,  on  the  Upper  Murray, 
launched  his  bark  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Bat  stream,  and,  with  four  gold-diggers  as 
nl«  companions,  commenced  a  voyage  01  many 
liimdi«a  miles.  His  examination  of  the  river 
cosTinced  him  that  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  navigating  it  with  steamers,  and 
Ua  iqjresentations  on  this  suUect  on  his 
arriral  in  Adelaide  led  to  the  K)rmation  of 
tkfi  Murray  Steam  Navhrotion  Company, 
chiefly  promoted  by  himself  and  Mr.  William 
foanghusband,  for  some  years  chief  secretary 
of  South  Australia.  The  first  steamship  of 
tlie  company's  fleet  was  called  the  Lady 
Augusta,  after  the  wife  of  the  governor. 
On  ner  voyage  up  the  Murray,  25  Aug.  1853, 
iccompamed  by  the  Eureka  barge,  we  was 
ranmumded  by  Cadell,  and  had  as  visitors 
Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Young.  The  Lady  Au- 
gusta reached  Swan  Hill  on  17  Sept.,  a  dis- 
l«nc8  of  1,300  miles  from  her  starting-point, 
and  returned  thence  with  the  first  cargo  of 
wool  that  had  been  floated  on  the  Mui-ray. 
it  a  banquet  given  to  Sir  Henry  Young  m 
.Welaide,  a  gold  candelabrum  of  the  value  of 
900  guineas,  with  a  commemorative  inscrij)- 
'wn,  was  handed  to  CadeU.  At  the  same 
tnne  three  gold  medals  were  struck  by  order 
of  the  legislature  of  South  Australia,  and  one 
of  them  given  to  Cftdell  {Illustrated  London 
^'m,  2l_Feb.  IS',.-),  p.  173,  ond  11  Aug. 
'S-M,  p.  176).  He  continued  for  some  time 
tonm  his  vessel  on  the  Murray,  a  higher 
point  Ml  the  river  being  attained  at  each 
successive  trip.  His  company  then  purchased 
t»o  other  steamers,  the  Albury  and  the 
Gusdagai.  In  one  of  these,  in  October 
l^w,  he  reached  the  town  of  .Mljiirv,  on  the 
Cpper  Murray,  a  point  1,740  miles  I'lom  the 
Goolwa.  In  18.56  he  explored  tho  Kihvard 
Iyer,  which,  branching  out  of  the  Murray, 
rejoins  it  lower  down  after  a  cour.^n  of  600 
miles. _  Duriiijj  1858  lie  siuepcded,  after  a 
3i"n«h's  voyage,  in   rencliing   the   town  of 


Gundagai,  on  the  Murrumbidgee  river,  a 
spot  distant  2,000  miles  from  the  sea  and  in 
the  very  heart  of  New  South  Wales.  In  the 
foUowinir  year  he  proceeded  up  the  Darling 
river  as  &r  as  Mount  Murchisou.  Largely 
88  Cadell's  labours  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  colony  of 
Australia,  he  himself  derived  very  little  sub- 
stantial reward  from  them.  The  sums  granted 
in  aid  of  his  explorations  were  utterly  inade- 
quate to  cover  the  expenses  incurred,  and  in 
his  eagerness  to  serve  the  public  his  attention 
wasdistracted  from  commercial  pursuits.  The 
Murray  Steam  Navigation  Company,  never  a 
conunercial  success,  was  dLssolved,  and  its 
founder,  having  lost  all  his  money,  retired 
into  the  bush  and  began  life  again  as  a  settler 
on  a  small  station  near  Mount  Murchison,  on 
the  Darling. 

In  November  1867,  when  exploring  in 
South  Australia,  he  discovered  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Roper  and  a  tract  of  fine  pastoral 
country,  in  latitude  14°  S.  The  concurrence 
of  bad  seasons  and  misfortunes  induced  him 
at  last  to  undertake  a  trading  voyage  to  the 
Spice  Islands.  In  his  schooner,  the  Oem, 
fitted  with  auzUiary  steam-power,  he  wa.s  on 
a  passage  from  Amboyna  to  the  Kei  Islands, 
when  he  was  murdered  by  his  crew,  who 
afterwards  sank  the  vessel.  This  tragic  event, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  career  of  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  and  honourable  of  men, 
took  place  in  the  month  of  June  1879. 

[Anthony  Forster's  South  Australia  (1866), 
pp.  68-74;  Heaton's  Australian  Dictionary  of 
Bates,  p.  30,  and  part  ii.  p.  96 ;  Once  a  Week 
(1863),  viii.  667-70  ;  Times,  7  Nov.  1879,  p.  8.] 

G.  C.  B. 

CADELL,  JESSIE  (1844-1884),  no- 
velist and  orientalist,  was  bom  in  Scotland 
23  Aug.  1844,  and  at  an  early  age  accom- 
panied her  husband,  an  offiecr  in  the  army, 
to  India.  She  resided  chiefly  at  Peshawur, 
and  embodied  her  observations  of  frontier 
life  in  a  pleasing  novel, '  Ida  Craven '  (1876). 
One  of  the  principal  characters  in  this  work, 
a  loyal  Manommedan  of&cer,  is  drawn  from 
personal  observation,  and  is  an  instruct  ivi; 
as  well  as  an  interesting  study.  To  \\liilft 
away  the  tedium  of  cantonment  life,  Mrs. 
Cadell  made  herself  mistress  of  I'ersian,  and 
upon  her  return  to  England  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  devoted  herself  especially  to 
the  study  of  Omar  Khayyam,  the  astrnuompr- 
poet  of  Persia.  Without  seekinfr  to  compete 
with  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  splendid  ]>arnpliraso  in 
its  own  line,  Mrs.  Cadell  coutem])lated  a  eom- 
plete  edition  and  u  more  accurate  transla- 
tion. She  visited  numcroii.s  public  libraries  in 
quest  of  raaniiscripl~,  and  embodied  aporti^n 
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of  her  reseaxches  in  an  article  in  'Fraser's 
Magazine '  for  May  1879,  on  which  Bodenstedt, 
when  publishing  his  own  German  translation, 
bestowed  the  highest  praise,  without  any  idea 
that  he  was  cnticising  the  production  of  a 
female  writer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her 
collections  may  yet  be  made  serviceable.  She 
was  preyented  from  carrying  out  her  inten- 
tion by  the  decline  of  her  nealth,  and  she 
died  at  Plorence  on  17  June  1884.  'She 
was,'  the  'Athenteum'  truly  said,  'a  brave, 
frank,  true  woman,  bright  and  animated  in 
the  midst  of  sickness  and  trouble,  disinte- 
restedly attached  to  whatever  was  good  and 
excellent,  a  devoted  mother,  a  staunch  and 
sympathising  friend.' 

[Athemeom,  28  Jime  1884;  private  informa- 
tion.] B.  G. 

CADELL,  ROBERT  (1788-1849),  pul>- 
lisher,  was  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Cadell  of 
Cockenzie,  East  Lothian,  and  bom  there  on 
16  Dec.  1788.  About  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
entered  the  publishing  house  of  Archibald 
Constable  &  Co.,  of  Edinburgh  [see  Cow- 
8TABIB,  Abohibaij)].  becoming  in  1811  a 
partner,  and  in  1812  tne  sole  partner  of  Oon- 
stabloj  whose  daughter  he  married  in  1817. 
She  died  a  year  afterwards  (he  married  a  se- 
cond time  in  1821 ),  and  with  her  death  began 
frequent  disagreements  between  the  two  part- 
ners, Cadell  being  cautious  and  frugal,  Con- 
stable lavish  and  ent^rprisinxr  to  rashness. 
They  agreed,  however,  as  to  the  value  of  the 
firm  B  connection  with  Walter  Scott,  to  whom 
Cadell,  in  the  absence  of  his  partner,  once 
offered  1,000/.  for  an  unwritten  drama — 
'HalidonHill.'  During  the  commercial  crisis 
of  1826-6,  which  brought  the  house  of  Con- 
stable to  the  ground,  each  partner  desired  to 
separate  from  the  other,  and  to  retain  for 
himself  the  connection  with  Scott,  in  whose 
'Diary'  for  24  Jan.  1826  occurs  the  remark, 
'  Constable  without  Cadell  is  like  getting  the 
clock  without  the  pendulum,  the  one  having 
the  ingenuity,  the  other  the  caution  of  the 
business.'  Cadell's  advice  led  Scott  to  reject 
a  proposal  of  Constable's  for  the  relief  of  the 
firm  from  its  difficulties,  which  would  have 
involved  him  in  heavy  pecuniary  liabilities 
without  averting  either  the  ruin  of  the  firm 
or  Scott's  consequent  bankruptcy.  In  his 
'Diary,'  18  Dec.  1825,  Scott  speaks  gratefully 
of  Caidell,  who  had  brought  good  news  and 
shown  deep  feeling.  After  the  failure  of  the 
firm,  Constable  and  Cadell  dissolved  partner- 
ship. Scott  adhered  to  Cadell,  who  was  the 
sole  publisher  of  his  subsequent  novels,  and 
their  relationship  became  one  of  confiden- 
tial intimacy.  They  resolved  to  unite  in 
purchasing  the  property  in  the  noyelx,  frvm 


'  Waverley '  to  '  Quentin  Durward,'  with  a 
majority  of  the  shares  in  the  poetical  works, 
and  determined  to  issue  a  uniform  edition  of 
the  'Waverley  Novels,'  with  new  prefaces 
and  notes  by  the  author.  The  copyrights 
were  purchased  for  8,500/.  The  publication 
of  the  ' author's  edition'  began  in  1827,  and 
was  most  successful.  Cadelfpersuaded  Scot  t 
not  to  issue  a  fourth  'Malachi  Malagrowther ' 
letter  against  parliamentary  reform,  partly 
on  the  ground  that  it  might  endanger  the 
success  of  that  edition  of  the  novels.  Scott 
made  his  will  in  Cadell's  house  in  Edinburgh, 
and  entrusted  it  to  Cadell's  keeping.  Lock- 
hart  speaks  of  Cadell's  '  delicate  and  watch- 
ful attention '  to  Scott  during  his  later  years. 
He  accompanied  Scott  in  his  final  journey 
from  London  to  Edinburgh  and  Abboteforil 
in  July  1832. 

After  Scott's  death,  the  balance  of  his 
debts,  through  his  partnership  with  the  Bal- 
lantynes,  was  30,000/.  In  IS-?."?  Cadell  made 
('very  handsomely,'  Lockhart  says)  the 
ofier,  which  was  accepted,  to  settle  at  once 
with  Scott's  creditors  on  receiving  as  his  sole 
security  the  right  to  the  profits  accruing  from 
Scott's  copyrights  and  hterary  remains  until 
this  new  Iiabuity  to  himself  should  be  dis- 
charged. Restricting  his  operations  almost 
exclusively  to  the  publication  of  Scott's 
works,  he  issued,  with  great  success,  an  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Waverley  Novels,'  48  vols.  18S0- 
1884,  and  in  1842-7  (12  vols.)  the  Abbots- 
ford  edition,  which  was  elaborately  illustrated, 
and  on  the  production  of  which  he  is  said  to 
have  expended  40,000/.  Of  a  cheap  '  people's ' 
edition  70,000  copies,  it  is  said,  were  sold. 
In  1847  there  remained  due  to  Cadell  a  con- 
siderable sum,  and  to  other  creditors  on 
Scott's  estate  the  greater  part  of  an  old 
debt  for  money  raised  on  the  nouse  and  lands 
of  Abbotsford.  Cadell  offered  to  relieve 
the  guardians  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  grand- 
daughter from  all  their  liabilities  to  himself 
and  to  the  mortgagees  of  Abbotsford,  on  the 
transfer  to  him  of  the  family's  remaining 
rights  in  Scott's  works,  together  seemingly 
with  the  ftiture  profits  of  Lockhart's  '  Life  of 
Scott.'  Another  stipulation  was  that  Ixjck- 
hart  should  execute  for  him  an  abridgment 
of  that  biography,  and  only  gratitude  to 
Cadell  for  his  conduct  in  the  whole  business 
induced  Lockhart  to  perform  the  task.  The 
possessor  of  a  handsome  estate  in  land,  and 
of  considerable  personal  property,  Cadell  died 
on  20  Jan.  1849  at  Ratho  House,  Midlothian, 
from  which  he  was  driven  to  hb  place  of 
business  in  St.  .Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh, 
every  morning  at  nine,  with  such  punctuality, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  traversed 
knew  the  time  by  the  appparance  of  'the 
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Katho  coach.'  Lockhart  characterises  him 
as  'a  cool,  inflexible  specimen  of  the  na- 
tional character,'  and  {Ballantyne  Bmnbug 
handied,  1837)  as  'one  of  the  most  acute 
men  of  business  in  creation.' 

[Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  ed.  1860,  and  the 
1871  lepriot  of  his  abridgment  of  it,  1848; 
Thomas  Conatable's  Archibald  Constable  and 
bis  Literary  Correspondence,!  878 ;  B.  Chambers's 
Biog.  Diet,  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,  1868,- art. 
'Archibald  Constable;'  Anderson's  Scottish  Na- 
tion, 1863 ;  Atbenanm,  27  Jan.  1849.]    F.  B. 

OADELL,  THOMAS,  the  elder  (1742- 
1802),  bookseller  and  pablisher.  was  bom  of 
poor  parents  in  Wine  Street,  Bristol,  in  1742. 
In  1768  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  rreat 
London  bookseller  and  publisher,  Andrew 
MiUar,  of  the  Strand.  Cadell  soon  proved 
his  capacity :  in  1766  he  became  MUWs  part- 
ner, and  In  1707  took  over  the  business  alto- 
gether. He  followed  Millar's  example  of 
treating  authors  liberally,  fully  maintained 
the  reputation  of  the  publishing  house,  and 
biongnt  out  the  best  books  of  the  day.  Ro- 
bertson, Gibbon,  and  Blackstone  were  amoncr 
the  writers  whose  works  he  published,  ana 
Cadell  was  intimate  with  Dr.  Johnson,  to 
whom  he  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a 
Tolume  of  'Devotional  Exercises,'  which  was 
declined  '  &om  motives  of  the  sincerest  mo- 
desty' (NiCHOU,  JUt.  Anecdotes,  ii.  552). 
Cadell  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
iunoos  dining  club  of  booksellers  which  met 
monthly  at  the  Shakespeare  Tavern  in  Wych 
Street,  Strand,  and  he  was  popular  among  his 
rivals  in  trade,  whom  he  treated  with  unvary- 
ing fairness.  For  some  y  ears  William  Strahan 
(M.P.  for  Wootton  Bassett,  Wiltshire,  from 
1780  to  1784)  was  Cadell's  partner  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  subsequently  Strahan's  son  Andrew 
took  his  father^  place.  Cadell  retired  from 
business  in  17dS  with  a  fortune,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  son,  Thomas  Cadell  the 
younger  [see  below].  His  generous  temperar 
ment  is  attested  by  his  kindness  to  his  own 
and  Millar's  chief  assistant,  Robin  Lawless. 
On  his  retirement  Cadell  had  Lawless's  por- 
trait painted  by  Sir  William  Beechey,  and 
'always  showed  it  to  his  friends  as  the  chief 
ornament  of  hisdrawing-room.'  Onthedeath, 
in  1788,  of  Millar's  wiaow,  who  had  married 
Sir  Archibald  Grant,  Cadell  acted  as  one  of 
her  executors.  Subsequently  Cadell  was 
elected  (30  March  1798)  alderman  of  Wal- 
brook  ward  in  the  city  01  London,  and  served 
the  office  of  sherifi,  1800-1.  During  his 
shrievalty  he  was  master  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  and  presented  a  stained  glass  win- 
dow to  the  Stationers'  Hall.  He  died  on 
27  Dec.  1802  at  his  house  in  Bloomsbury 


Place.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital  and  governor  of  many  public  chan- 
ties. His  portrait,  by  Sb  William  Beechey, 
still  hangs  in  the  court  room  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' (%mpany.  His  wife  died  in  January 
1786,  but  his  son  and  a  daughter  survived  him. 
The  latter  married  Dr.  Charles  Lucas  Edridge, 
rector  of  Shipdam.  Norfolk,  and  chaplain  to 
(Jeorge  III,  and  died  on  20  Sept.  1829  (Ni- 
OBOU,  Lit.  lUvstratiotu,  viii.  662). 

Thokab  Cadhll  the  younger  (1778-1836), 
one  of  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company,  conducted  the  publishing 
business  with  ail  his  father's  success  from 
1793  till  his  death  on  23  Nov.  1836.  His 
father  chose  William  Davies  as  his  son's 

Sirtner,  and  the  firm  was  styled  Cadell  & 
avies  until  the  hitter's  death  in  1819.  In 
the  '  Percy  Correspondence,'  printed  in  Ni- 
chols's '  Illustrations,'  vols.  yii.  and  viii.,  are 
many  references  to  the  dealings  of  this  firm 
with  Bishop  Percy  and  his  friends.  Cadell 
married  in  1802  a  daughter  of  Robert  Smith 
and  sister  of  the  authors  of  the  '  Rejected 
Addresses.'  By  her  he  had  a  large  family, 
but  the  business  was  not  continued  after  his 
death.    Mrs.  CadeU  died  on  11  May  1848 

iOent.  Mag.  1887,  jpt.  i.  p.  110 ;  Nichols, 
it.  lUiutrafioru,  vui.  110). 
[Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes  is  crowded  with 
reftrences  to  CadelL  A  memoir  is  printed  (vL 
441-8)  from  Gent.  Mag.  (1802),  pt.  u.  pp.  117J, 
1222.  A  few  additional  facts  are  given  in  the 
last  volame  (viii.)  of  Nichols's  Lit.  lUastratioDs.] 

8.  L. 
OADELL,  WILLIAM  ARCHIBALD 
(1776-1865),  traveller  and  mathematician, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Cadell,  the 
original  managing  partner  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Carron  ironworks,  by  his 
wife  Katherine,  daugliter  of  Archib^d  Inglis 
of  Auchendinny  in  Midlothian.  He  was 
bom  at  his  father's  residence,  Carron  Park, 
near  Falkirk,  on  27  June  1775,  and,  after  re- 
ceiving his  education  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, became,  about  1798,  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  bar.  He  did  not  practise,  being 
possessed  of  private  means  and  of  the  estate 
of  Banton  in  Stirlingshire,  but  spent  his 
time  in  scientific  and  antiquarian  research  at 
home  and  abroad.  His  acquirements  won 
him  the  friendship  of  Sir  Joseph  Ranks,  at 
whose  instance  Cadell  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  on  28  June  1810.  He 
was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Geological  Society, 
a  member  of  the  now  defunct  Wemerian 
Natural  History  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  the  same 
city.  To  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  latter  he 
contributed  a  paper  'On  the  Lines  that 
divide  each  Semidiurnal  Arc  into  Six  Equal 
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Parts '  (viii.  i.  61-81) :  in  the  '  Annals  of 
Philosophy '  (iii.  351-3)  he  wrote  an  '  Ac- 
count of  an  Arithmetical  Machine  lately 
discovered  in  the  College  Library  of  Edin- 
burgh.' While  travelling  on  the  continent 
durmg  the  war  with  France  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  only  escaped  aiter  a  detention 
of  several  years  by  feigning  to  be  a  French- 
man, a  feat  whichnis  very  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  language  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
successfully.  On  hia  return  he  gave  some 
account  of  his  wanderings  in  '  A  Journey  in 
Camiola,  Italy,  and  France  in  the  years 
1817,  1818,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1820, 
which,  idthough  somewhat  dry  in  treatment, 
is  to  be  commended  for  its  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy. Cadell  died  unmarried  at  Edinburgh 
on  19  Feb.  1865. 

[Information  from  Mr.  H.  Csdell.]      O.  0. 

CADEMAN,   Sib  THOMAS   (1590  P- 
1661),  physician,  bom   in  Norfolk  about 
1590,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  proceeded  B.A.  1605-6,  M.A. 
1609.     He  then  studied  abroad,  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.  at  Padua  March  1620.     In 
May  and  June  1628  he  passed  his  examina- 
tion before  the  censors  01  the  Boyal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London,  and  '  at  the  comitia 
majora  of  25  June  was  ordered  to  get  incor- 
porated at  one  of  ourown  universities'  (MmfK, 
1.  200).    This  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
done.    In  1626  he  is  returned  to  the  parlia- 
mentai7  commission  by  the  college  as  a  pa- 
pist.   He  was  then  residing  in  Fetter  Lajie. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  is  noted  as  a '  recu- 
sant' residing  in  AV'estminster.    He  after- 
wards is  mentioned  as  living  at  St.  Martin's- 
in-the-Fields.  It  is  supposed  that  his  religion 
delayed  his  admission  to  the  college.     It  was  1 
not  till  S  Dec.  1630  that  he  became  licentiate.  : 
On  22  Dec.  he  was  admitted  fellow.     His  re-  I 
ligion  probably  helped  him  to  another  honour, 
for  previously,  it  would  seem,  to  16  Dec.  1626 
(CW.  State  Papert,  Dom.  Ser.  1626,  p.  24),  he  ' 
was  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  Queen 
Henrietta  Mana.     He  signs  himself  medicue  I 
regineut  after  this.    His  name  appears  with  ! 
some  firequeney  in  the  State  Papers  for  nearly  j 
twenty  vears.     Thus  on  24  May  16-34  Thomas  \ 
Reyn(Mas,asecularprie8t,confinedinNewgate  ' 
for  some  years,  petitions  for  release,  and  ap- 
pends a  certificate  from  Cademan  and  others. 
Cademan  and  Sir  William  Brouncker  [q.  v.] 
had  a  patent  for  stilling  and  brewing  in  n  nouse 
at  the  back  of  St .  James's  Park,  and  this  patent, 
they  note  in  1633,  they  had  exercised  for  many 
years.  On4Aug.l638, onconsiderationofa pe- 
tition to  government  presented  in  March  pre- 
vious, Si  r  Theodore  de  May  erne  [see  M  ayerne, 
Sib  Theopobb  nsl,  Cademan,  and  others 


'  using  the  trade  of  distilling  strong  waters 
and  making  vinegar  In  London,  were  incor- 
porated as  distillers  of  London.'  Cademan 
and  Mayeme  were  directed  to  approve  of 
a  set  of  suitable  rules  '  for  the  right  making 
of  strong  waters  and  vinegars  according  to 
art,'  which  the  masters,  warden,  and  assist- 
ants are  to  compose.  Tlie  Company  of  Apo- 
thecaries, alarmed  at  this  scheme,  petitioned 
against  it  in  September  as  infringing  their 
monopoly.  TotmspetitionMayeme,Brounc- 
ker,  and  Cademan  replied,  denying  the  state- 
ments made,  and  urging  that  the  apotheca- 
ries should  be  admonianed  to  confine  their 
attention  to  their  shops  and  their  patients, 
and  to  speak  in  a  more  'respective  fashion 
of  the  physicians.  The  undertaking  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed,  and  in  16S9  was  published 
'  The  Distiller  of  London,  compiled  and  set 
forth  by  the  speciaU  Licence  and  Command  of 
the  King's  most  Excellent  Mvesty  for  the  sole 
use  of  the  Company  of  DistiUers  of  London, 
and  by  them  to  bee  duly  observed  and  prac- 
tized. This  is  ejrolained  in  the  preface  (jp.  ii) 
'  to  be  a  book  of  rules  and  directions  con- 
cerning distillation  c^  strong  waters  and 
making  vinegars.'  The  name  ofThomas  Cade- 
man as  first  master  of  the  company  is  ap- 
pended. Another  edition  of  the  '  Distiller,' 
with '  the  Clavis  to  unlock  the  deepest  secrets 
of  that  mvsterious  art,'  was  'published  for 
the  publicke  good '  in  1652.  Cademan  was 
also  physician  to  Francis  Russell,  fourth  earl 
of  Bedford,  of  whose  death  he  wrote  an  ac- 
count in  a  curious  little  pamphlet  of  six  psfes, 
'  The  Earlo  of  Bedford's  passage  to  the  High- 
est Court  of  Parliament,  9  May  1641,  about 
tenne  a  clock  in  the  morning  '  (1641).  This 
was  to  prove  that  the  earl '  died  of  too  much 
of  his  bed,  and  not  of  the  small-pox '  (p.  5), 
as  usually  asserted. 

In  1649  Cademan  was  chosen  anatomy  lec- 
turer to  the  College  of  Physicians,  but  he 
performed  the  duties  of  this  office  in  a  most 
inefficient  manner.  He  became  an  elect 
25Junel660,anddied2Mayl65L  A  manu- 
script work  of  his,  entitled  '  De  signis  Mor- 
borum  Tractatus,  cura  Thomas  Clarpicii,'  of 
date_  1640,  dedicated  to  Queen  Henrietta 
Miuria,  is  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  (Catalogua  <^  library, 
i.  205\  From  the  State  Papers,  IS  April 
1641  (Cal.  Dom.  Ser.),  it  appears  that  Cade- 
man had  at  that  date  a  grown-iipson.  He 
was  probably  John  Cademan,  M!d.,  recom- 
mended on  22  June  1640  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  for  appointment  to  the  office  of 
physician  to  the  anny  (Mimi,  i.  228). 

[Mnnk's  CoU.  of  Phys.  i.  199,  with  quotation 
from  Baldwin  Harney's  Bostorum  aliqnot  reliqatse, 
1676;  SloaneMS.  2140;  Cal.  State  Papers  (Dotn! 
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Ser.),  Charles  I;  Brit.  Mns.  Cat.  Cademan'g 
aunt  y&rioDiilj  appenis  as  Cademan,  Caddiman, 
Cadiman,  and  Cadyman  ;  identification  is  easy.] 

F.  W-T. 

CADOC,  called  the  Wise,  in  Welsh 
Catiws  Ddoeth  (d.  670?),  a  Welsh  saint, 
the  early  lives  of  whom  are  so  contradictory 
that  it  moat  be  supposed  that  there  was 
more  than  one  person  of  the  name,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Gwynllyw  Filwr 
(Latinised  into  Gundl8Bus),loraof  Qwynllwg 
in  Glamorganshire,  by  Gwladys,  daughter  of 
Brychan,  a  chieftain  of  Talgarth  in  Breck- 
nockshire. This  Brychan,  it  may  be  said, 
gave  his  name  to  Brecknock,  in  Welsh  Bry- 
cheiniog.  Another  Cadoc  is  said  to  have  been 
son  of  this  same  Brychan,  and  according  to 
wme  accounts  Cadoc  the  Wise  was  his  great- 
great-erandson.  Cadoc  the  Wise  was  cousin 
to  St  I)avid  of  Menevia,  and  nephew  to  St. 
ftmoc  of  Gallen.  He  voluntarily  devoted 
himself  to  a  religious  life  from  his  earliest 
yean,  and  miracles  are  ascribed  to  him  while 
Tet  in  his  boyhood.  He  was  educated  by 
•n  Kah  anchoret,  Menthi ;  declined  to  suc- 
ceed his  father  in  his  principality ;  went  to 
Gwent  or  Caerwent,  Monmouthshire,  and 
Kodied  under  the  Irish  saint,  Tathai.  He 
aide  repeated  visits  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem, 
ud  also  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  search 
of  the  best  instruction  of  his  time.  Of  the 
mnnerouB  foundations  ascribed  to  St.  Cadoc 
the  most  famous  was  the  abbey  of  Llancar- 
na  in  Glamorganshire,  of  which  he  was  the 
fcst  abbot.  Tbie,  like  other  monastic  insti- 
tutions of  the  age,  was  as  much  a  place  of 
Mcttkraud  religious  instruction  as  the  home 
of  a  religious  community.  At  Llancarvan 
8t  Cadoc  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  GUdas, 
•Iso  sumamed  the  Wise,  who  taught  in  his 
fchooL  and  be  had  among  his  pupils  Talie- 
•in,  the  most  fiamous  of  the  early  Welsh 
Jwto.  Among  the  earliest  monuments  of 
Bie  Welsh  language  figures  the  '  Doethinob 
C»t»g  Ddoeth,'  or  '  Wisdom  of  Cadoc  the 
^^iae,'  printed  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  '  Myvyrian 
Archaiology'  of  Owen  Jones;  this  consists 
of  proverbs,  maxims,  and  triads,  prose  and 
Terse;  and  in  the  ' lolo  MSS.'  of  Edward 
Williams  are  printed  '  Dammegion  Cattwg 
Ddoeth,'  or  'Fables  of  Cadoc  the  Wise.' 
«e  tecond  of  these  fables  is  entitled  '  Dam- 
"^  7  ST""  »  laddwys  ei  filgi,'  '  the  story 
ofthe  man  who  killed  his  greyhound.'  This 
■  in  fact  the  well-known  story  of  Bedd- 
plert,  told  without  names ;  it  ends  by  say- 
gg  that  '  as  sorry  as  the  man  who  killed 
^  grevhonnd '  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 
Tb  oltt  life,  printed  in  Rees's  '  Lives  of 
Cambro-British  Saints,'  after  recording  the 
'MDJ  miraculous  feats  of  St.  Cadoc,  goes  o:i 


to  tell  how,  having  been  previously  warned 
in  a  vision,  he  is  carried  ofif  in  a  cloud  to 
Beneveutum,  where  he  is  immediately  chosen 
abbot  and  named  Sophi&s,  and  on  the  bishop's 
death  is  chosen  to  succeed  him.  Being  asked 
in  a  dream  what  form  of  death  he  preferred, 
he  chose  martyrdom,  and  accordingly  was 
killed  by  a  soldier  while  saying  mass  on  the 
following  day.  Cadoc  was  buried  at  Bene- 
ventum,  and  over  his  grave  was  built  a  church 
which  no  Briton  was  allowed  to  enter  for 
fear  of  the  saint's  body  being  carried  oflf. 
Colgan  and  Lanigan  assign  his  death  to  670 ; 
the  former  argues  that  he  was  martyred  at 
Beneventum,  Dut  the  latter  represents  him 
as  dying  at  Llancarvan.  The  following 
churches  are  said  to  be  of  St.  Cadoc's  founda- 
tion :  Llangattock  and  Crickhowel  in  Breck- 
nockshire ;  Porteinion,  Gelligaor,  Cadox- 
ton-juxta-Barry  and  Cadoxton-juxta-Neath, 
Llancarvan,  Pendenlwyn,  Pentyrch,  and 
Llanmaes  in  Glamorganslure ;  Llangattock- 
upon-Usk,  Llangattock  Lenig,  and  Llangat- 
tock Lingoed  in  Monmoutlishire.  He  is 
commemorated  on  14  Jan.  The  extant  ma- 
nuscript lives  of  Cadoc  are  described  in 
Hard/s  '  Descriptive  Catalogue,'  i.  146-51. 

[Bollandi  Acta  Sanctorum,  Jan.  ii.  602;  W.  J. 
Eees's  Lives  of  Cambro-British  Saints ;  Rice 
Kees's  Essay  on  Welsh  Saints;  Coltjan's  Acta 
Sanctorum,  168-61;  lolo  MSS.  (1848);  Lani- 
gan's  Eccles.  Hist.  lTl.i.439  ;  Diet,  of  Christian 
Biog.]  A,  M. 

OADOGAN.    [See  also  Casws^.] 

CADOGAN,  HENRY  (1780-1813),  colo- 
nel, was  one  of  the  children  of  Charles  Sloane, 
third  baron  Cadogan  and  first  earl  (second 
creation,  1800),  by  his  second  wife,  and  was 
bom  on  26  Feb.  1780.  His  granduncle  was 
William,  earl  Ciulogun  [q.v.j  lie  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  on  9  Aug.  1797  became  en- 
sign, by  purchase,  in  the  18th  royal  Irish  foot, 
which  corps  he  joined  at  Gibraltar  after  its 
return  from  Tuscany,  and  obtained  his  lieu- 
tenancy therein  in  1798.  In  1700,  having  pur- 
chased a  company  in  the  60th,  he  exchanged 
as  lieutenant  and  captain  to  the  Coldstream 
guards,  and  served  therein  until  promoted 
to  a  majority  in  the  oSrd  foot  in  1801.  On 
22  Aug.  1805  he  becaino  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  2nd  battalion  (aftorwanls  disbanded) 
of  his  old  corps,  the  li^tl;  royal  Irish,  having 
purchased  eveiy  step.  After  serving  with 
the  battalion  in  Scotland  and  the  Chaniiel 
Islands,  ho  left  it  when  it  proceeded  to  the 
island  of  Ciirafoa,  and  exchanged,  in  1808, 
to  the  71st  Highlanders  at  home.  During 
the  0:1  rly  part  of  the  Peninsular  war,  Cado- 
gan served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  .\rthur 
Welle.sley,    and   alt' i-    the   ^)a^-,lgl!   of    the 
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DoTiTO  was  selected  bj  him  to  proceed  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Spanish  general, 
Cuesta,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  English  and  Spanish  armies 
in  the  forthcoming  campaign  on  the  Tagus. 
He  was  afterwards  present  at  the  battle  of 
Talavera.  When  the  7l8t  Highlanders,  then 
recently  transformed  into  a  light  infantry 
corps,  arrived  out  in  Portugal  m  the  sum- 
mer of  1810,  Cadogan  joined  it  at  Mafra  and 
assumed  command  in  succession  to  Colonel 
Peacocke.  At  its  head  he  distinguished  him- 
self on  various  occasions  during  the  sub- 
sequent campaigns,  particularly  at  Fuentes 
de  Onoro,  6  May  1811,  when  ne  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  a  brigade  consisting  of 
the  24th,  71st,  and  79th  regiments  (Gur- 
wooD,  IT.  797-8),  at  Arroyo  dos  Molinos 
28  Oct.  1811  (*.  T.  13.  354-6),  and  at  Vit- 
toria,  21  June  1813,  where  he  felL  On  the 
latter  occasion  the  7l8t  was  ordered  to  storm 
the  heights  above  the  village  of  Puebla, 
whereon  rested  the  French  len.  While  ad- 
vancing to  the  charge  at  the  head  of  his  men 
Cadogan  was  mortally  wounded.  At  his  re- 
quest he  was  carried  to  a  neighbouring  emi- 
nence, whence  he  witnessed  the  success  of 
the  charge  before  he  expired.  The  incident 
is  represented  on  the  public  monument  by 
Chantry,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cadogan 
in  St.  Paul's,  for  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  the  sum  of  1,6761.  Monuments 
were  also  erected  to  him  in  Chelsea  parish 
church  and  in  Gla.'sgow  cathedral.  Cadogan, 
who  was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year  and  un- 
married, was  much  esteemed  both  in  private 
life  and  professionally,  and  Lord  Wellington, 
although  an  intimate  personal  friend,  simply 
expressed  the  general  feeling  of  thearmy  when 
he  wrote  of  his  great  merit  and  tried  gallantry 
in  his  Vittoria  despatch  (tJ.  vi.  639,  645-6). 

[Burke's  Peerage  ;  Army  Lists  and  War  Office 
Muster-EolKs ;  Hildyard's  Hist.  Eec.  71st  High. 
Light  Inf.  (London,  1877);  Gurwood's  Welling- 
ton Despatches,  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.]  H.  M.  C. 

CADOGAN,  WILLIAlVf  (1601-1661), 
major  of  horse  under  the  Commonwealth  and 
governor  of  Trim,  was  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Cadogan  of  Llanbetter,  and  great-grandson 
of  Thomas  Cadogan  of  Dunster,  Somerset- 
shire, who  in  his  will,  dated  13  June  1511, 
styles  himself '  valectus  corone,'  and  is  cre- 
dited by  many  genealogists  with  descent  from 
the  ancient  princes  of  \\'ale8  [see  Cadwgan]. 
William  Cadogan  was  bom  at  Dunsterin  1601, 
and  accompanied  the  Earl  of  StralTord  to  Ire- 
land, where  he  was  serving  as  a  captain  of 
liorsp  in  1641.  In  1649hereiippearsasamajor 
of  horse  in  Cromwell's  army  in  Ireland,  and 
for  his  services  in  the  revolted  districts  round 


Dublin,  and  especially  agtunst  the  Irish  chief 
tains  Phelim  (5'Neill  and  Owen  CBoweiWi 
rewarded  with  the  governorship  of  thecsstl 
and  borough  of  Trim,  co.  Meath,  which  hi 
held  until  his  death,  14  March  1661.  i 
monument  to  him,  stated  by  some  writers  tt 
be  at  Trim  and  by  others  m  Christ  Churd 
Dublin,  bears  or  bore  a  lengthy  Latin  Id 
scription,  transcribed  in  Collins  s  '  Peeragti 
voL  v.,  which  sets  forth  these  and  other  po 
ticulars  of  him.  Cadogan  had  a  son  Hem] 
a  barrister  settled  in  Dublin,  who  man* 
Bridget,  daughter  of  Sir  Hardress  WaDei 
and  by  her  had  three  children.  The  eldeeto 
them,  William,  became  a  distinguished  go) 
dier,  and  was  Marlborourfi's  most  trusted  liM 
tenant  [see  CAj>oeAir,  Wiltjah,  fint  eari]. 

[CoUins's Peerage  (edit  1812), vol.  v.;BiirW 
Peerage;  Foeteir'B  Peerage.]  E.  U.  C, 

CADOGAN,  WILLIAM,  first  EabiCam 
OAN  (1675-1726),  general,  colonel  Ist  foa 
guards,  was  eldest  son  of  Henry  CMoeu 
counsellor-at-law,  of  Dublin,  and  gnma 
of  Minor  WiUiam  Cadogan,  governor  of  Trii 
[see  CADOGAJf,  William,  major].  He'fi 
bom  in  1676  (see  Dotle,  Baronage),  tod  i 
said  to  have  fought  as  a  boy  comet  in  Kiq 
William's  army  at  the  passage  of  theBo^i 
He  obtained  a  commission  in  oneof  therej 
ments  of  Inniskilling  dragoons,  afterwM« 
known  as  the  6th  royal  Irish  dragoons  (11 
vived  in  1858  as  the  5th  royal  Irish  l*nc«r» 
with  which  he  served  under  TTing  'WilliiBii 
the  Irish  and  Flanders  campaigns,  and  ll 
tracted  the  notice  of  Marlborough,  who  W 
twenty-five  years  his  senior.  Whentroo) 
were  sent  from  Ireland  to  Holland  in  I'Q 
Cadogan,  then  a  major  in  the  royal  Irish  dj 
goons,  accompanied  them  as  quarteimista 

feneral.  He  was  employed  on  special  dut  j  I 
[amburg  and  elsewhere  later  in  the  same  yea 
in  connection  with  the  movement  of  ll 
Danish  and  Wurtemburg  troops  into  HollM 
{Higt.MS&Comm.3TdReT^.  189-90).  InApi 
1702,  a  month  after  King  William's  deat 
Marlborough  was  appointed  generalissimo  i 
the  confederate  armies,  and  fixed  his  beti 
quarters  at  the  Hague,  tailing  as  his  quartt 
master-general  Cadogan,  who  became  h 
most  trusted  subordinate.  Cadogui's  le 
vices  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  ending  wij 
the  fall  of  Liege  and  tne  retreat  of  tl 
French  behind  the  Mehaigne,  were  rew&rda 
on  2  March  1703,  with  the  colonelcy  of  d 
regiment  with  which  his  name  is  chia 
identified,  the  6th  Gater  2nd  Irish)  hoB 
(the  present  6th  dragoon  guards),  which  b 
came  famous  as  '  Cadogans  Horse.'  In  t' 
winter  of  1703-4  Cadogan  was  in  Englsi 
organising  reinforcements.    He  returned 
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Holland  in  advance  of  Marlborough,  and  as 
quartermaster-general  conducted  tne  historic 
march  into  Baraiia,  ending  with  the  great 
rictory  at  Blenheim,  13  Aug.  1704,  and  the  j 
no  less  admirably  managed  return  movement 
of  the  army  with  its  huge  convoys  of  ^li-  | 
aoners  and  wounded.  During  the  campaign 
he  was  wounded  and  had  nis  horse  shot  ! 
nnder  him  at  the  attack  on  ScheUenburg,  ' 
bat  was  on  the  field  at  Blenheim  in  attend-  i 
tnce  on  Marlborough.  He  was  promoted  | 
brigadier-general  on  25  Aug.  1704,  and  his 
name  figines  in  the  distribution-list  of  the 
qneen'a  bounty  for  Blenheim,  for  the  sums 
of  90L  as  brigadier-general,  60/.  as  quarter- 
nuster-general,  and  123/.  as  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  horse  and  captain  of  a  troop 
therein  {Treatury  Papert,  xciii.  79).  In  the 
following  year  Cadogan's  Horse  won  great 
distinction  at  the  forcing  of  the  enemy's 
lines  between  Helixem  and  Neerwinden.  Big 
mm  mounted  on  big  horses,  they  drove  the 
&mon8  Bavarian  horse- grenadier  guards  off 
the  field,  capturing  four  of  their  standards 
(Cassoit,  Hitt.  JRec.  5th  Draf/.  Gds.  p.  28). 
Popiilar  accounts  relate  that  the  charge  was 
led  by  CadojB^  in  person.  After  fiiTfilling 
qiecial  missions  at  Vienna  and  in  Hanover, 
Cadogan  was  present  at  the  victory  at  Ba- 
millies  on  23  May  1706.  A  plan  of  the 
order  of  battle,  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(Mi.Uxia.Mapi,  S|§|2),  shows  that  he  held 
no  seinrate  command  on  that  day.  But 
inmediately  afterwards  he  was  sent  with  a 
Ixxly  of  horse  and  foot  to  occupy  Ghent  and 
to  sammon  Antwerp,  services  speedily  ac- 
mnplished.  The  garrison  of  the  latter  city, 
consisting  of  six  French  and  tax.  Spanish 
Kgiments,  was  permitted  to  march  out,  and 
the  ksva  of  the  city  were  handed  to  CadogaiL 
their  fcst  surrender  since  they  were  delivered  j 
op  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  after  a  twelve-  1 
month's  leaguer,  two  centuries  before.  Cado- 
m  was  promoted  to  major-general  on  1  June 
1706.  "rhe  supply  of  the  army  was  then  in-  : 
dnded  among  the  multifarious  duties  of  I 
f^adogan's  department,  and  on  16  Aug.  fol- 
lowiog,  whUe  making  a  forage  near  Toumay,  1 
m  the  combined  capacities  of  a  cavalry  com- 
amder  and  quartermastei^eneral,  he  was 
c^tiaed  by  the  enemy,  but  released  on 
puole  three  days  later  and  soon  afterwards 
ochan^ied.  Later  in  the  year  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  delicate  task  of  quartering  the 
Mnftderate  troops  of  different  nationalities 
fer  the  winter  ^ee  Marlb.  Setp.  iiL  175). 
In  Fehroary  17w  he  was  entrusted  on  his 
return  from  London  with  the  task  of  ex- 
plauusg  to  the  Dutch  deputies  the  English 
^isw  (^  the  next  campaign  (ib.  p.  369). 
l«ter  in  the  year  he  was  accredit^  envoy 


extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  States  of  Holland  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Stepney,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  post, 
retaining  hiia  military  appointments.  He 
arrived  at  Brussels  in  that  capacity  on  29  Nov. 
1707  (London  Gazette,  No.  4390).  On  11  May 
1705  he  had  been  returned  for  the  borough  of 
New  "Woodstock,  Oxfordshire — ^probably  on 
Marlborough's  nomination — in  the  parliament 
which  (after  the  union  with  Scotland)  was 

E reclaimed  on  29  April  1707,  the  first  por- 
ament  of  Great  Britain  (see  List*  of  Mem- 
bert  of  Parliament).  He  was  re-chosen  for 
the  same  place  in  four  succeeding  parliaments. 
Li  February  1708  Cadogan  was  at  Ostend, 
superintending  the  embarkation  of  ten  regi- 
ments for  home,  in  view  of  the  rumoured 
French  descent  on  Scotland  from  Dunkirk 
(Mara.  Deep.  iii.  680,  689).  He  commanded 
the  van  of  the  army  in  the  operations  which 
led  up  to  the  great  battle  at  Oudenarde  on 
11  Julv  1708,  on  which  occasion  he  com- 
menced the  action  by  crossing  the  Scheldt  and 
vigorously  attacking  the  village  of  Hayem, 
which  was  carried  and  four  out  of  seven 
opposing  battalions  made  prisoners.  Afte> 
T.  ards  he  was  employed  in  convoying  sup- 
plies from  Ostend  to  the  army  during  the 
siege  of  Lille.  He  was  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant-general on  1  Jan.  1709.  Early  in 
that  year  Cadogan  was  sent  by  Marlborough 
to  see  that  the  troops  in  Flanders  were  ready 
for  the  forthcoming  campaign.  In  a  list  of 
general  officers  of  the  confederate  armies, 
forwarded  by  Marlborough  to  the  French 
headquarters  in  July,  Cadogan's  name  ap- 
pears at  the  end  of  the  lieutenant-generals 
of  cavalry  (U>.  iv.  538).  His  services  during 
the  year  mcluded  the  siege  of  Menin,  where 
an  incident  occurred  which  has  been  variously 
told.  The  version  given  by  the  historian  of 
the  Grenadier  guards — who  says  that  it  is 
commemorated  by  a  centrepiece  of  plate  in 
possession  of  the  present  Earl  Cadogan — is 
that  Marlborough,  attended  by  Cadogan  and  a 
numerous  staff,  was  recoimoitring  the  enemy's 
position  at  close  quarters,  and  having  dropped 
his  glove  requested  Cadogan  to  dismount  and 
pick  it  up,  which  was  instantly  done.  Re- 
turned to  camp  and  the  staff  dismissed,  he 
asked  Cadogan  if  he  remembered  the  inci- 
dent, adding  that  he  wished  a  battery  to  be 
erected  on  uie  spot,  but  did  not  like  to  speak 
of  it  openly.  Cadogan  replied  that  he  had 
abeady  given  the  order,  and  on  Marlborough 
expressing  surprise  rejoined  that  he  knew 
his  chief  to  be  too  much  a  gentleman  to 
make  such  a  request  without  good  hidden 
reason  (Hauiltok,  Hitt.  Oren.  Odt.  ii.  48). 
Cadogan  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet  on  11  Sept.  1709,  and  was  sent  aft(>r 
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the  battle  to  confer  -with  the  French  com- ! 
mandersrespectingproTisionforthe  wounded. 
Immediately  afterwards  he  was  detached  j 
with  a  corps  of  infantiy,  two  hundred  guns, 
and  fifty  mortars  to  commence  the  siege  of 
Mons,  where  he  was  dangerously  wounded  m  ' 
the  neck  and  his  aide-de-camp  killed  by  his  ' 
side  wliile  the  troops  were  breaking  ground,  j 
In  January  1710  he  was  present  at  a  con- 
ference with  the  Dutch    deputies  at  the 
Hague,  after  which  he  was  again  at  Brus-  ' 
sels.    A  volume  of  correspondence  relat- 1 
ing  to  affairs  in  1709-10,  chiefly  autograph  1 
letters  from  Brussels   in  Cadogan's   large,  | 
plain   hand,  b   among  the  Foreign  Office  '• 
Becords  in  the  Public  Record  Oflice,  Lon-  I 
don  (JF.  O.  JRec.  Flanders,  Nos.  132-5),  in  | 
one  of  which  he  expresses  his  intention  of . 
'following   the  fortunes,  good  or  bad,  ofi 
the  great  man  to  whom  I  am  under  such 
infinite  obligations ; '  adding,  '  I  would  be 
a    monster    if   I    did   otherwise.'      Marl- 
borough's influence  was  at  this  time  fast 
declining.    Cadogan  shared  his  leader's  un- 
popularity, and  by  the  end  of  the  year  was  , 
removed  from  his  diplomatic  post,  to  Marl- 
borough's   sp^at    displeasure.    Swift,  who 
appears  to  have  known  Cadogan's  family, ' 
mentions    in   a  'Letter  to  Stella,'  in  De- 
cember 1710,  that  there  was  a  rumour  of  his 
being  dispossessed  of  the  lieutenancy  of  the 
Tower  to  make  way  for  Jack  Hill,  brother  ■ 
of  the  queen's  new  favourite,  Mrs.  Masham  , 
(Swim,  Work*,  ii.  477).  | 

The  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don   was   conferred   on   Cadogan  in  De- ' 
cember  1706,  and  he  held  it  till  January 
1713.      Betuming    to    his     staff    duties 
Cadogan   rendered    important    services  at 
the  siege  of  Douay.    At  the  head  of  some 
squaurons  of  his  cuirassiers — cuir&sses,  laid 
aside  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  had  by  this  1 
time  been  resumed  by  Cadogan's  and  other  I 
regiments  of  horse — he  took  a  prominent 

Eart  in  manosuvring  the  enemy  out  of  their 
nes  at  Arlieux,  and  so  preparing  the  way  ' 
for  the  important  siege  of  Bouchain,  the  ' 
details  of  which  were  entrusted  by  Marl- 
borough to  Cadogan.  The  place  capitulated  | 
in  September  1711.  Boucnain  was  Marl- 
borough's last  victory.  When  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
army,  Cadogan  found  his  name  omitted  from 
the  list  of  lieutenant-generals  appointed  to 
divisional  commands;  but,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, he  made  the  campaign  of  1712  as 
quarterma^ter^neral.  When  the  troops 
reached  Dimkirk  on  their  homeward  route, 
Cadogan  retired  to  Holland.  Marlborough 
followed  him  into  exile  in  November  1712. 
For  his  »liare  in  the  reception  accorded  to 


his  old  chief  on  setting  foot  upon  Dutch 
soil  Cadogan  was  called  upon  to  resign  his 
offices  and  employments  under  the  crown. 
He  appears  to  have  sold  the  colonelcy  of  his 
regiment  to  Mwor-general  Kellum,  a  TCteran 
who  had  served  with  the  regiment  since  its 
first  formation  in  1685,  for  the  sum  of  8,000f. 
(Cannon,  Ilitt.  Sec.  6«A  Bray.  Gds.)  .\i 
the  recognised  medium  of  communication 
between  the  English  whigs  and  the  German 
states  interested  in  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion, Cadogan  was  busily  engaged  in  the 
political  intrigues  and  counter-intrigues  «t 
home  and  abroad  which  marked  the  next 
two  years. 

Before  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  on  1  Aui;. 
1714,  he  had  returned  to  London.  With 
the  customary  issue  of  commissiona  under 
the  new  sign-manual  Cadogan  was  reinstated 
in  his  former  rank  as  lieutenant-geneml. 
The  commission,  with  the  date  left  blank, 
probably  by  design,  is  stUI  extant  (Home 
Office,  Mil.  Oommitnotu,  L)  He  was  &f 
pointod  master  of  the  king's  robes,  and 
colonel  of  the  Coldstream  guards,  the  latter 
appointment  bearing  date  11  Aug.  1714. 
He  was  re-chosen  for  the  fifth  time  for 
the  borough  of  Woodstock,  and  waa  accre- 
dited 88  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
flenipotentiary  to  the  States  General  of 
[olland. 
On  31  Aug.  1715  Cadog'an  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Vv  ight.  On  16  Not. 
(new  style)  1716  he  signed  at  the  Hague  the 
(third)  barrier  treaty  between  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  whereby  the  empire 
recognised  the  Hanoverian  succession  to  the 
British  crown.  When  the  exceptionally  severe 
winter  of  that  year  brought  news  of  the  rising 
in  the  north  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  Cado- 
gan obtained  from  the  States  a  contingent  of 
6,000  Dutch  troops,  with  which  he  embarked 
and  pushed  on  to  Scotland,  toserve  as  second 
in  command  under  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  whose 
forces  had  driven  the  rebels  back,  but  whom 
Cadogan  found  imwiUing  to  act  vigorously. 
On  the  urgent  representations  of  Marl- 
borough Argyll  was  recalled,  and  Cadogan 
appointed  to  the  chief  command.  The  vigo- 
rous measures  which  followed  speedily 
ended  the  rebellion,  and  early  in  May  1716 
Cadogan  handed  over  the  command  to  Bri- 
gadier Sabine  and  proceeded  to  London, 
where,  on  29  June,  he  was  invested  with  the 
order  of  the  Thistle  at  a  chapter  held  at  St. 
James's  Palace.  Next  day,  SO  June,  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Cadc^an  of 
Reading.  The  preamble  of  the  patent, 
sotting  forth  Cadogan's  many  services, 
in  given  in  Collins's  '  Peerage  (2nd  ed. 
V.  412).    The  same  year  he  became  high 
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steward  of  Reading  (Coates,  HUt.  o/Bead- 
mg,  App.)  Returning  to  his  post  at  the 
Hague,  he  signed,  on  4  Jan.  1716-7,  the 
treaty  of  the  Triple  Alliance  between  Great 
Britain,  France, and  Holland.  Afterattend- 
ing  George  I  on  a  visit  to  Hanover,  the 
diplomatic  duties  at  the  Hague  being  mean- 
wnile  performed  by  Mr.  Leathes,  secretary 
St  Brussels,  Cadogan  came  to  England  with 
tlie  king,  and  was  sworn  of  the  pnvy  council 
m  17  March  1717,  and  on  12  July  ioUowing 
V19  promoted  to  general '  of  all  and  sin^lar 
tiie  nwt  forces  employed  or  to  be  employed 
in  our  service '  (Home  Office,  Mil.  Entry 
joofa,  zL  219).  About  the  same  time  a  vexo/- 
tions  indictment  was  brought  against  him 
in  the  lower  house,  in  the  shape  of  charges 
of  frand  and  embezzlement  in  connection 
with  the  transport  of  the  Dutch  troops  to 
the  Thames  and  Humber  during  the  rising 
in  the  north.  These  were  preferred  by  cer- 
uin  Jacobite  members,  to  whom  his  success 
ii  Scotland  had  made  him  particularly  ob- 
DOiious.  The  spiteful  attack  was  urged  with 
grotesque  vehemence  by  Shippen,  who  was 
pjppoited  bv  Walpole  and  Pulteney,  and 
opposed  by  Stanhope,  Craggs,  Lechmere,  the 
Hw  attoniey-general,  and  others,  and  evi- 
dence in  vindication  of  Cadogan  was  given 
8t  the  bar  of  the  house  (see  Boier,  Political 
airff,i.  697-794).  But  the  motion  was  only 
let  by  a  majori^  of  ten.  Cadoffan  resumed 
kis  diplomatic  duties  in  Holland  during  the 
yea. 

On  his  return  home,  8  May  1718,  he 
«»  elevated  to  an  earldom,  with  the  titles 
of  Earl  Cadogan,  Viscount  Caversham,  and 
Buon  Cadogan  of  Oakley,  the  last  title  with 
:«aainder,  in  default  of  male  issue,  to  his 
lnotlier  Charles  [see  below].  After  this  he 
ntagain  engaged  at  Brussels  and  the  Hague 
in  negotiations  with  the  imperialist  minis- 
•ot  and  the  Dutch  representatives  relative 
to  the  working  of  the  (third)  barrier  treaty. 
Writing  to  Lord  Stair,  under  date  10  March 
1"19, Lord  Stanhope  says :  '  Good  Lord  Cado- 
pa,  though  he  \ibs  made  the  utmost  profes- 
*>M  of  friendship  and  deference  to  other 
people's  measures,  has  certainly  blown  the 
(MIS;  he  has  a  notion  of  being  premter  m*- 
wff*,  which  I  believe  you  will  with  me 
iliiiik  a  very  Irish  idea '  {Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
iid  Bep.  189).  In  February  1720  Cadogan 
ns  despatched  to  Vienna  with  final  instruo- 
tioM  (dated  20  Feb.  (old  style)  and  super- 
•«4iig  earlier  instructions  of  24  Nov.  (o.  s.) 
"19)  to  treat  with  the  Austrian  court  of 
Mrthem  afiiuTS  and  of  the  Barrier  Treaty. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
Jpwngh  in  June  1722,  Cadogan  succeeded  to 
'«  post  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance. 


He  became  colonel  of  1st  foot  guards  from 
18  June  1722;  and  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner of  ChelseaHospital.  His  detractors 
accused  him  of  appearing  at  Marlborough's 
funeral  pageant  indecorously  dressed  and  be- 
traying nis  want  of  sympathy  by  his  looks 
and  gestures.  This  was  probablr  a  malicious 
invention  J  but  it  gave  the  point  to  some 
savagely  sarcastic  lines  by  Bishop  Atterbury , 
which  are  quoted  by  Horace  Walpole  {Let- 
ters, vii.  230).  Atterbury  having  heard  that 
at  the  time  of  his  committal  to  the  Tower 
Cadogan  had  declared  that  he  ought  to  be 
flung  to  the  lions,  retorted  in  a  letter  to 
Pope  with  the  lines  describing  Cadogan  as 
'  ungrateful  to  th'  ungrateful  man  he  grew 
by,  A  big,  bad,  bold,  blustering,  bloody,  blun- 
dering booby.  The  year  that  witnessed  the 
death  of  Marlborough  saw  likewise  a  revival 
of  the  Jacobite  plots,  including  schemes  for 
tampering  with  the  Tower  gan'ison  and  seiz- 
ing on  the  Tower  and  Bank.  Apprised  of 
these  projects,  the  government  prevailed  on 
the  king  to  postpone  an  intended  visit  to 
Hanover,  and  to  retire  to  Kensington  Palace, 
an  encampment  of  the  whole  01  the  guards 
being  formed  for  his  protection  close  by,  Ln 
Hyde  Park,  under  the  personal  command  of 
Cadogan.  In  November  1722  the  camp  was 
broken  up.  When  the  king  embarked  for 
Hanover,  Cadogan  was  appointed  one  of 
the  lords  justices.  The  military  records  of 
his  rule  as  commander-in-chief  and  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance  present  little  of  inte- 
rest. The  chief  event  of  his  remaining  years 
was  his  litigation  with  the  widowed  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  respecting  a  sum  of  50,000/., 
which  the  duke  at  the  time  of  his  exile  had 
entrusted  to  him  to  place  in  the  Dutch  funds. 
Cadogan,  with  the  best  intentions,  had  in- 
vested the  money  in  Austrian  securities,  which 
at  the  time  appeared  more  advantageous. 
These,  however,  had  greatly  depreciated,  and 
the  duchess,  whose  letters  betray  a  querulous 
feeling  towards  Cadogan,  haying  insisted  on 
reimbursement,  Cadogan,  who  had  not  ap- 
plied the  money  to  the  specific  purpose  for 
which  it  was  entrusted  to  him,  was  obliged 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  at  heavy  loss. 

In  his  early  days  at  the  Hague,  Cadogan 
married  Margaretta,  daughter  of  William 
Munter,  counsellor  of  the  court  of  Holland, 
and  niece  of  Adam  Tripp  of  Amsterdam, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  the  Lady 
Sarah,  afterwards  married  to  the  second 
duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  Lady  Margaretta, 
who  married  Count  Bentinck,  second  son  of 
William,  earl  of  Portland.  The  countess 
long  survived  her  husband,  and  died  at  the 
Hague  in  October  1749,  aged  75. 

Cadogan  died  at  his  house  at  Kensington 
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Gravel  Pits,  then  a  rural  village,  on  Sunday, 
17  July  1726.  lu  accordance  with  a  -wish 
expressed  in  his  will  he  was  buried  jirivately 
at  night  in  Heniy  VITs  Chapel  m  West- 
minster Abbey,  on  Thursday,  21  July.  A 
notice  of  his  death  appears  in  'Lettres  His- 
toriques '  for  SeptemlMr  1726  (Hague),  and 
some  memoranda  relating  to  his  Dutch  es- 
tates are  among  the  Portland  papers  in  the 
British  Museum  (^I^erton  MS.  1708,  f.  43). 

Personally  Cadogan  was  a  bi?,  burly  Irish- 
man. A  portrait,  painted  by  Laguerre,  re- 
presenting him  in  a  light-coloured  wig  and 
a  suit  of  silver  armour  worn  over  his  scarlet 
uniform,  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
Horatio,  lord  Walpole,  who  was  associated 
with  him  in  some  of  his  diplomatic  missions 
at  the  Hague,  describes  him  as  rash  and 
impetuous  as  a  diplomatist,  lavish  of  pro- 
mises when  a  present  difficulty  was  to  be 
removed,  and  prone  to  think  that  pen  and 
sword  were  to  oe  wielded  with  equal  fierce- 
ness. He  also  says  that  Cadogan  needlessly 
irritated  the  Dutch  republic  by  his  zeal  in 
promoting  the  election  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  the  Stadtholdership  of  Groningen, 
and  aflronted  the  citizens  of  Antwerp  by 
threatening  in  convivial  moments  to  make 
them  follow  their  neighbours' example  (Coze, 
I^fe  of  Lord  Walpole,  ys-  9-10).  Upon  oc- 
casions he  seems  to  have  displayed  much 
magnificence.  The  papers  of  the  period 
speak  of  the  splendour  of  some  of  his  enter' 
tainments  when  ambassador  in  Holland,  and 
a  news-letter  of  1724  mentions  his  appear- 
ance at  the  drawing-room  on  the  prince's 
birthday  *  very  rich  in  jewels.'  As  a  soldier 
Cadogan  must  be  ranked  among  the  ablest 
staff  officers  the  British  army  has  produced. 
The  confidence  reposed  in  his  judgment  by 
Marlborough  and  the  high  opinions  expressed 
of  him  by  Prince  Eugene  and  other  foreign 
officers  of  note  bespeak  his  high  capacity; 
he  brought  energy  and  skill  to  bear  upon  the 
details  of  his  great  leader's  plans,  and  showed 
eminent  admmistrative  ability  in  performing 
the  duties  of  a  quartermaster-general. 

Chables  Cadogan  (1691-1776),  who  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  as  BaronCadogan  of  Oakley, 
entered  the  army  in  1706,  in  the  Coldstream 
guards.  He  served  in  some  of  Marlborough's 
ifater  campaigns  and  in  Scotland  in  1715.  He 
satin  two  parliaments  for  Reading  (1716-22), 
and  afterwards  for  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight 
(1722-  6).  He  purchased  the  colonelcy  of  the 
4th '  king^s  own '  foot  in  1719,  in  1734  became 
colonel  of  the  6th  Inniskilling  dragoons,  and 
was  governor  of  Sheerness  1749-62  and  ot 
Gravesend  and  Tilbury  1751  till  death.  He 
married  a  daiigliter  of  Sir  Hans  Sloans, 
with  which  alliance  commenced  the  connec- 


tion of  the  Cadogan  family  with  the  borriu-l 
of  Chelsea.  At  his  deatJi,  which  occurrtd 
at  his  residence  in  Bruton  Street,  on  24  Sept 
1776,  at  the  Me  of  85  (see  Fosteb,  PtengfX 
Charlee,  lord  Cadogan,  was  a  general,  colonel 
of  the  ^d  troop  01  horse  guards,  governor  ol 
Gravesend  and  Tilbury  Fort,  a  F.R.S.,and  1 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum.  His  onlj 
son,  Charles  Sloane,  was  created  Yiscounl 
Chelsea  and  Earl  Cadogan  27  Dec.  1800. 

[Earl  Cadogan's  name  has  not  been  found  in  tta 
early  volumes  of  Irish  Military  Entry  Books  ii 
the  Dublin  Record  Office,  odd  volumes  of  vfaid 
go  back  to  1697.  His  later  oommiwions  asc 
appointments,  subsequent  to  1716,  appear  in  th 
Home  Office  Military  Entry  Books  and  tin 
Treasury  and  Ordnance  Warrant  Books,  und« 
date,  in  Public  Becord  Office,  London.  Nctini 
of  his  services  occur  incidentally  in  Lediud'i 
Life  of  Marlborough ;  in  Coxa's  Life  <tf  Hsii 
borough,  the  preface  to  which  indicates  Tuioa 
soorces  of  information;  in  the  Marlbotood 
Despatohes,  edited  by  Sir  G«orge  Miutst;  ii 
the  London  Gazettes  of  the  period ;  in  Leltn 
Historiques,  published  at  the  Hague,  of  wUd 
there  is  a  complete  series  in  the  British  Mueom 
in  the  published  records  of  various  regiments  0 
cavalry  and  infantry  which  served  in  Mad 
borough's  campaigns  and  can  be  traced  thriod 
the  Army  List ;  in  Correspondence  of  Sual 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  1831 ;  and  in  Lorl  Us 
hon's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.,  where  is  artr 
impartial  account  of  the  campaign  in  Scotland  t| 
1719.  The  statements  in  the  StuartandBanon 
papers,  in  Original  Papers,  by  Macphenon,  mu 
be  received  with  much  reservation.  Gods'*  ol 
servations  on  the  military  expenditm^e  of  th 
period,  in  Military  Forces  of  the  Crovn,  I 
118-24,  deserve  attention,  and  many  of  the  mil! 
tary  entries  in  the  printed  Calendars  of  Treaanr 
Papers  for  the  period  indirectly  illustrate  tb 
impecunious  condition  of  the  serrice  at  hoa 
at  the  time.  The  British  Musenm  Oat.  PriaU 
Bucks,  which  has  over  120  entries  under  tl 
name  of  the  fir^t  Duke  of  Marlborough,  hat  \H 
one  under  that  of  the  first  Earl  (^ogsn— 
printed  copy  of  a  diplomatic  note  respecting 
British  vessel  pillaged  by  the  Dutch  at  Onofo 
in  1716.  Among  the  biographical  notices  ( 
Cadogan  which  have  appeared,  mention  msjt 
made  of  those  in  CoUins's  Peerage,  2nd  ed.. ' 
4S0,  &c. ;  Grainger's  Biog.  Hist  vol.  iii. ;  Timt* 
Georgian  Era,  vol.  ii. ;  General  Sir  Fredeiie 
Hamilton's  Origin  and  Hist  1st  or  Orenadii 
Gds.  vol.  ii. ;  Can non's  Hist  Rec.  6th  Dras-Od 
A  memoir  which  appeared  in  Colbum's  Unitf 
Serrice  !Mag.  Jantiary-April  1872,  headed  '  Mar 
borough's  Lieutenants,'  is  chiefly  notioeablefi 
its  numberlu-vs  errors  and  misstatements.  Vi 
ntiscript  infuruation  is  more  abundant  AiKO 
the  materials  in  the  Public  Records  an:  Fi 
roign  Office  Records—  Flanders,  Nos,  132-6,ca 
respondence  from  Brussels  in  1709-10 ;  ditti 
Flanders,  No.    146,  similar  correspondent  i 
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1714-16 ;  ditto,  Holland,  Nog.  868, 872,  876. 879, 
Kl-2,  386-3,  301-4,  400-1 ;  correspondence  of 
nnons  dstee  relating  to  Cadogan's  services  in 
Bollind ;  ditto,  Oermany,  Kos.  214-15,  216,  the 
iitt  two  containing  Cadogsn's  correspondence 
huing  his  •mbasq' at  Vienna  with  M.  St.  Saporta, 
weratar;  of  the  Venetian  Repnblic.  Home  Office 
E^pen,  besides  the  information  in  the  Military 
Botrj  Books,  contain  in  the  VTarrant  and 
Letter  Books  sundry  entries  relstire  to  Cado- 
!u't  diplomatic  services.  In  Brituh  Museum 
unnicnpts  may  be  noted :  Add.  IISS.  21494, 
f.  64. 68, 72,  letters  dated  1703 ;  22196,  a  large 
ulomeofeotTespondence,  chiefly  diplomatic  be- 
nen  Osdo^n  and  Lord  Baby,  British  repre- 
mtativs  at  Berlin,  covering  the  period  1703-10, 
rlien  in  one  letter  Baby  incidentally  recalls 
*!\j  days  In  Dublin,  '  when  you  was  really  a 
poet,'  and  in  another  bespeaks  Cadogan's  inter- 
Mnon  for  a  prisoner  at  Spandan,  an  artillery 
rUta  known  to  them  both  at  the  siege  of  King- 
ale:  28329,  correspondence  with  Lady  Seaforth 
Iniiig  the  Scottish  campaign  in  1715  (see  also 
NoUi  and  Qoeries,  2nd  ser.  viii.  445) ;  20319, 
I  ^,  litter  on  embassy  to  the  Hagne  in  1718 ; 
MlM,t  299,  letter  to  Admiral  Sir  John  Norris 
is  171»;  29316,  f.  36,  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Snftaa  in  1721.  Also  Add.  Cb.  16154,  patent 
t  buony  of  Oakley,  and  6300,  appointment  as 
(knipotentiary  at  Vienna.  CJadogan's  corre- 
(oidoice  and  other  papers  preserved  in  private 
Kincripl  collections  will  be  found  indexed  in 
£<t.  liSS.  Comm.  Beps.,  vol.  ii,,  under  'Cado- 
|l»,'  vol.  iii  under  '  Cadogan '  with  various  pre- 
BH,  and  under  '  the  Hague,'  in  vols.  vi.  and  vii. 
■der  '  Cadogan,'  in  vol.  viii.,  where  the  Marl- 
ixongh  MSS.,  coDtaini  ng  a  mass  of  unpublished 
■sterial,  are  reported  upon,  although  Cadogan's 
*Ba  figures  once  only  in  the  index,  and  in  vol. 
>.;«>rRspondenceananews-lettersunderbeading 
CMflgan.']  H.  M.  C. 

CADOGAN,  WILLIAM  (1711-1797). 
kyacian,  was  bom  in  London  in  1711  and 
laduated  B.A.  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in 
731.  He  then  studied  at  Leyden,  where  he 
00k  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1737,  aud  was  soon 
&T  appointed  a  physician  to  the  army.  He 
«gan  private  practice  in  Bristol,  and  while 
wdent  there  was  elected  in  17r)2  F.R.S.,  but 
>  little  later  settled  in  London,  was  made 
jhysidan  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  1754, 
od  «oon  attained  success.  He  took  the  de- 
|W8  of  M.A.,  M.B.,  and  M.D.  at  Oxford 
'iiie  1756,  became  a  fellow  of  tlie  CoUege  of 
liTsicians  in  1758,  was  four  times  a  censor, 
M  twice  delivered  the  Harveian  oration, 
b  lived  in  George  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
Md  there  26  Feb.  1797,  and  was  buried  at 
'ulbam,  where  he  had  a  villa.  Cadogan's 
forks  are  his  graduation  thesis,  '  De  nutri- 
wne,  incremento,  et  decremento  corporis,'  | 
fyiea,  1737 ;  his  two  Harveian  orations, , 
764  and  1792 ;  '  An  Essay  on  the  Nursing 


and  Management  of  Children,'  London,  1750 ; 
and  '  A  Dissertation  on  the  Gout  and  on  aU 
Chronic  Diseases,'  London,  1771.  His  thesis 
is  a  statement  of  the  current  physiological 
opinions,  and  contains  no  original  observation, 
and  his  Harveian  orations  are  mere  rhetori- 
cal exercises.  His  book  on  nursing  is  his  best 
work,  and  went  through  nine  editions  in 
twenty  years.  He  thinks  children  have,  in 
general,  too  many  clothes  and  too  much  food. 

'  Looser  clothing  and  a  simpler  diet  are  re- 

I  commended,  with  sensible  directions  on  the 
management  of  children.  Cadogan's  book 
on  the  gout  was  widely  read,  and  was  at- 

I  tacked  by  several  of  his  medical  contempo- 
raries, among  others  by  Sir  William  Browne 

j  [q.  v.]  It  reached  a  tenth  edition  within  two 
^ears,  but  is  not  a  work  of  any  depth.  Gout 
IS,  in  his  opinion,  not  hereditary,  and,  in  com- 
mon with  most  chronic  diseases,  arises  from 
indolence,  intemperance,  and  vexation.    The 

i  writer  assumes  a  tone  of  superiority  towards 
his  contemporaries,  which  was  probably  en- 
gendered by  his  pecuniary  success,  but  is  not 
justified  by  the  knowledge  displayed  in  the 
book.   His  treatment  of  gout  is  sound  as  far 

'  as  it  goes,  for  he  advises  spare  diet  and  as 

'  much  exercise  as  possible.  Dr.  Cadogan's 
portrait,  by  R.  E.  Fine,  is  at  the  College  of 

I  Physicians. 

I      [Munk's  CoU.  of  Phys.  1878,  ii.  222 ;  Cado- 
pan's  Works ;  Nichols's  Anecd.  iii.  329 ;  Qent. 
^  Mag.  1797,  p.  352.]  N.  M. 

I     CADROE,  Saint  (d.  976  P),  abbot  of 
j  Wassor  and  St.  Felix,  near  Metr,  was  bom 
'  in  Scotland  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century ;  and  the  history  of  his  life  has  pre- 
served almost  the  only  materials  we  hav(^  for 
'  reconstructing  the  Scotch  social  life  of  this 
period.     According  to  his  contemporary  bio- 
grapher both  his  parents  were  of  royal,  or  at 
least  noble,  descent.    His  father,  Fochertach 
;  or  Faiteach,  had  married  a  widow,  Bania 
by  name,  and  being  without  children,  the 
I  aged  couple  set  out  for  Hi  (lona),  to  obtain 
the  intercession  of  St.  Columba  by  prayers 
I  at  the  saint's  tomb  (the  manuscript  reads 
I  Columbanus  by  a  natural  mistake  for  Co- 
lumba).    Their  petition  was  granted,  and 
I  in  due  time  a  son  was  born,  to  whom  his 
'  parents  gave  the  name  of  Kaddroe,  in  token 
I  that  he  was  to  be  'bellator  incastris  domini 
I  invictus.'     Immediately  on  the  child's  birth 
we  are  told  that, '  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
'  torn  of  the  country,  a  crowd  of  noble  people 
'  of  either  sex  and  of  every  age  came  forward 
I  eager  to  undertake  the  boy's  education.'    In 
I  obedience  to  a  secon'l  vision  Cadroe  wa.s 
I  handed  over  to  the  rare  of  a  matron,  wlio 
I  brotight  him  up  at  her  own  home  till  he  was 
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weaned,  and  perhaps  later,  when  Fochertach, 
recognising  his  son's  promise,  began  to  train 
him  up  for  a  secular  career.  From  this  pur- 
pose, however,  the  father  was  dissuaded  by 
the  prayers  of  Beanus,  the  child's  cousin  ('pa- 
truelis'),  who  demanded  that  the  boy  should 
be  instructed  in  letteni,  and  who,  finding  the 
parents  unwilling  to  lose  the  child  of  their  old 
age,  renewed  his  petition  with  success  on  the 
birth  of  the  future  saint's  brother,  Matta- 
danns.  Accordingly,  Oadroe  was  led  by  his 
weeping  mother  to  St.  Ciolumba's  tomb,  and 
there  formally  handed  over  to  his  uncle's  care 
(forSt.  Columba's  tomb  see  Skbnb,  ii.  326,  &c., 
who  identifies  Beanus  with  St.  Bean,  patron 
of  the  church  of  Eirkell,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Earn).  In  his  new  home  Cadroe  appears 
to  have  studied  the  scriptures  chiefly,  but 
there  are  not  wanting  tokens  that,  as  he  grew 
older,  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  rather  to  the 
active  than  the  contemplative  life  (  Tit.  Cad. 
c.  i.  8, 9).  A  sudden  change  seems,  however, 
to  have  come  upon  him  while  yet  a  youth, 
and  his  ardour  for  knowledge  grew  so  keen 
that  his  unde  despatched  him  to  prosecute 
his  secular  studies  at  Armagh,  which  at  this 
time  (888-927)  was  govern^  by  Maelbrigda, 
who  was  also  abbot  of  lona  (Jmn.  Ult.  927). 
Here  Cadroe  studied  poetry,  oratory,  and 
philosophy,  without  neglecting  the  exacter 
sciences  of  number,  measure,  weight,  motion 
(?  tactu  =  tractu),  hearing,  and  astronomy. 

Having  thus  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
Irish  learning,  Cadroe  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  seems  to  liave  spent  the  next  few  years 
in  imparting  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
abroad  to  his  countrymen;  'for  the  Scots, 
though  they  have  thousands  of  teachers,  have 
not  many  fathers.'  '  From  the  time  of  Cad- 
roe's  return,'  continues  his  biographer, '  none 
of  the  wise  men  [had]  crossed  the  sea ;  but 
they  still  dwelt  in" Ireland '  (  Vif.  Cad.  c.  xii.) 
This  obscure,  and  doubtless  corrupt,  passage 
Dr.  Skene  connects  with  the  first  establi.«h- 
ment  of  the  Culdees  in  Scotland  (cf.  Chr. 
Scot,  sub  an.  021).  It  perhaps  marks  the 
gradual  severance  of  the  two  great  Celtic 
churches  of  the  West  (Skene,  ii.  325).  The 
efiect  produced  by  the  labours  of  Cadroe  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  grief  of  all  a]^es  and  all 
classes  of  men  when  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  leaving  Scotland  in  obedience  to  a 
heavenly  vision.  A  curious  penance  (Vit. 
Cad.  c.  XV.)  performed  in  a  wintry  stream 
(?  t  he  Earn)  strengthened  his  resolution,  and 
he  started  on  his  journey  disregarding  all  the 
efforts  of  King  Constantine  to  retam  him. 
Entering  the  church  of  St.  Bridget  he  bade 
farewell  to  the  assembled  people,  and  then 
once  more  set  out  on  his  way  under  the  king's 
guidance,  with  gifts  of  gold,  vestments,  and 


steeds.  The  scene  of  this  incident  seems  to 
have  been  Abtraethy,  and  the  king  most  b« 
Constantine,  the  son  of  JEih,  who  reigned 
from  c.  900  to  c.  943  A.D.  From  Abemetlj 
he  passed  on  to  his  kinsman  Dovenald  a 
Donald, '  rex  Cumbrorum.'  This  must  be  that 
Donald,  king  of  Strathclyde,  aad  brother  tg 
Constantine,  who  is  called  'rex  Biitaanorum' 
in  the '  Pictish  Chronicle '  (Oir.  of  Piet* ani 
Scots,  pp.  xli,  xlvi,  and  9).  Donald  conducted 
Cadroe  to  Leeds  (Loidam  civitatem),  wbeoct 
the  saint  proceeded  to  King  Eric,  his  Mnsmsl 
by  marriage,  at  York.  This  sovereign  can  onlj 
have  been  Eric,  son  of  Harald  Har&gr,whon 
.rEthelstan  had  appointed  king  of  NorthuI^be^ 
land  e.  938  A..D.  (Laiitg,  i.  315,  &c.)  Thence 
Cadroe  passed  on  to  Lugdina  (Londoi),  ^ 
city  which  he  is  credited  with  having  ssTsd 
from  destruction  by  fire,  and  so  on  to  visit 
King  '  Egmnnd '  at  Winchester  (Edmund, 
940-6).  With  this  king  he  had  sevoal 
conversations,  after  which  he  was  ooodocted 
to  the  port  '  qui  dicitur  hymen '  or  'limen' 
(P  Limne,  the  Roman  Portus  Lemanis;  set 
Hasted,  Kent,  iii.  435)  by  the  arohbiahof 
Ottho  (Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  94JJ 
959).  After  dismissmg  his  nephew  and 
others  of  his  companions  Cadroe  landed  «^ 
Boulogne,  whence  he  journeyed  to  Peronne 
to  pray  at  St.  FurseVs  shrine.  Here  hii  fam» 
reached  the  ears  of  Count  Eilbert  «nd  hi* 
wife  Hersindis,  who,  learning  that  the  thi^ 
teen  strangers  desired  a  spot  on  which  tJiey 
could  devote  themselves  to  agriculture  ana 
prayer,  offered  them  a  clearing  in  the '  Sylv« 
Theorascensis,'  where  a  church  seems  to  biH 
been  already  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  Onod 
settled  here  the  brethren  elected  Cadioe  to  U 
their  head,  an  office  however  which  he  refasei 
in  favoiur  of  Macallanus.  A  desire  soon  seize! 
upon  the  little  community  of  bringing  itseU 
into  closer  conformity  with  the  monastic  inn 
stitutions  of  the  continent ;  and  according 
Macallanus  went  to  be  instructed  hj  Abboi 
Agenoald  at  Gorzia  (06.  c.  968),  and  Cfadroet» 
Erchembald  at  Fleury  (abbot  943-51).  Hew 
Cadroe  became  a  monk  on  the  day  of  ^ 
Paul's  conversion  (26  Jan.)  Meanwhile  his 
patrons  had  been  building  a  second  monastery 
at  Wolcidorus  (Wassor  on  the  Meuse,  ne*r 
Dinant),  and  now  sent  for  the  two  wandenrt 
to  return  home ;  whereupon  Maccalanns  tod- 
ing  himself  unable  to  conduct  both  establisk- 
ments,  Cadroe  was  persuaded  by  royal  cofflJ 
pulsion  to  undertake  the  charge  of  Wassor. 
In  946  A.D.  Otto  I  confirmed  the  new  foun- 
dation as  a  '  monasterium  peregrinomm '  t» 
be  ruled  by  one  of  the  '  Scotch '  stranpn 
80  long  as  a  single  member  of  the  original: 
community  should  survive  (20  Sept.  see 
Diidoma  ap.  A.  Mir»us,27S  9).    Somewhat 
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liter  tlian  this,  but,  according  to  Ste.  Marthe 
(xiii.  846,  866),  before  948,  Adalbero,  bishop 
of  Metz,  induced  Cadroe  to  accept  Uie  mined 
tbfcey  <tf  St.  Clement  or  St.  Felix,  near  Metz, 
whidi  its  n«w  abbot  restored  and  repeopled 
from  Wassor  (cf.,  howerer,  MAsnxoir,  Aim. 
iiL  600).  The  latter  abbey  Cadroe  seems 
heoceferwaid  to  haT«  ruledby  the  aid  of  a 
prior,  paying'  it  yisits  from  time  to  time.  1* 
^Cadroe  18  said  to  have  been  made  abbot  of 
St  Sym^iorien  at  Metz  (Stb.  Mabthb^  xiii. 
640).  Among  the  list  of  Oadioe's  friends 
w»  find  many  of  the  most  distinguished  msK 
of  the  tga,  e.g.  Adalbero  <md  his  orother  Fre- 
deri&doke  of  Lorraine  from  969  (Fkoooakb 
ind  Sie^mrr,  ap.  Prarz,  iL  402,  404,  Tiii. 
611) ;  John,  abbot  of  G(»tia  (whoee  life  Cadroe 
bd  saved  from  the  e£Peot8  of  undue  abeti- 
neoee).  Otto's  ambassador  to  tike  Saracens  at 
Oordora;  Theodoric,  cousin  to  Otto  I  and 
bishop  of  Metz  (964-84),  who  'venerated 
Ctdroe  88  a  Atther,  knowing  him  to  have  the 
(ssit  of  cooiMel;'  Agenoald,  the  famous 
troot  of  QoTzia  (ob.  c.  968)  j  Anstey,  abbot 
of  St  Amulf,  at  Ghent  (946-60) ;  and  Hel- 
ndis, abbess  of  9t.  Peter's,  near  Metz,  'whose 
Qte,'  to  use  Cadroe's  own  phrase,  'he  had 
KTtr  found  amonff  the  persons  of  har  sex.' 

ShOTtiy  before  Gadioe's  death  Adelheid, 
the -widow  of  Otto  I,  reached  Neheristein  on 
her  way  to  Italy,  and  sent  to  Metz  to  invite 
Ctdtoe  to  visit  her.  llis  request  the  saint, 
vho  already  felt  that  death  was  at  hand, 
reluctantly  obeyed,  and  stayed  with  the  ex- 
empress  for  some  six  days.  As  he  was  re- 
toniine  a  fever  seized  him,  and  he  died  before 
he  eoiuid  reach  his  home  at  Metz,  where  he 
wu  buried  In  his  own  church  of  St.  Felix. 
At  this  time,  as  his  contemporary  biogra- 
pher tdls  us,  he  had  already  overpassed  the 
KTsntieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirtieth 
of  hii  pilgrima^.  Ste.  Marthe  (xiii.  866) 
"VB  more  precisely  that  he  died  in  97^ 
>^  a  rule  of  thirty-two  years,  at  the  age 
of  aersnty-eight  or  seventy-nine,  but  without 
giring  any  authority  for  his  statement.  The 
'Wtesor  Chronicle,'  a  compilation  of  the 
fvelfth  or  thirteenth  centoir,  makes  him  die 
is  the  year  998  (ap.  FACHraT,  JS^naiUgium, 
ni.  613-4).  A  cueM  oompainon  of  all  the 
uta  at  eur  disposal  will  make  it  very  evi- 
feit  that  940-2  were  the  years  of  his^- 
pnage  from  Abemetliy  to  Winchester.  We 
bow  that  Cadroe  started  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
ftwtine,  le.  probably  before  94S  A.I).  (Sxbhb, 
■•  880) ;  while  the  mention  of  Donald,  king 
of  Cumberland,  helps  to  fix  his  visit  in  this 
wwtiv  before  945  a.b.  {A.-S.  C.)  Again. 
Eric  Bloody  Axe  seems  to  have  been  settled 
>n  Yorkshire  somewhere  between  the  years 
9*7  ted  941  (LAure,  I  815,  Ac. ;    Bos. 

"01.  III. 


Wbnd.  i.  896 ;  A.-S.  C.  sub  941) ;  for  Eric's 
second  reign  in  Northumberland  was  not  till 
some  years  later  (Simbok  of  Dtjkham,  sub 
949).    Aeun,  on  reaching  Winchester,  Eg- 
mund  (Edmtmd,  fW>m  October  9^)-6)  was 
reifning,  while  Otto  (Odo)  was  already  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  942  a.b.  (aruBBS,  Begister).  Hence 
it  IS  evident  that  Cadroe  can  haraly  have 
I  reached  Peronne  much  before  948  a.d.    This 
date  will  allow  three  years  for  his  stay  at  St. 
I  Michael's  and  Fleury  previous  to  his  ^)point- 
ment  to  Wassor  in  946.    Reckoning  thirty 
years  from  this  we  arrive  at  the  year  976, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  approximate 
I  date  of  his  death.    At  all  events  it  is  certain 
'  from  conteniponiry  authority  that  he  stood 
I  by  the  deathbed  of  John,  abbot  of  Gorzia,  who 
I  died  973  A.B.(' Vita  Johannis,'  ap.  Maxilloit, 
j  A.  SS.  B.  viL  365,  366,  379j  Ann.  Bated.  iiL 
I  621).     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that 
[  he  did  not  survive  Theodoric  of  Metz,  who 
died  988  or  984  a.d.  (Sigebebt,  ap.  Pebie, 
j  IV.  482Y     These  considerations  at  once  dis- 
pose 01  the  BoUandist  theory  which  would 
identify  Adelheid's  visit  to  Italy,  alluded  to 
above,  with  a  journey  mentioned  by  Dithmar, 
and  by  him  assigned  to  the  year  988  (Dith- 
VAH,  ap.  Pbrtz,  iii.  767,  where,  however,  we 
read  984,  and  not  988  a.d.) 

[The  chief  authority  for  the  life  of  tiadroe  is 
a  biogmph;  diawn  up  by  a  certain  Keimann  or 
Ousmann,  who,  in  the  pre&c»,  claims  to  have  been 
one  of  the  saint's  disciples  and  friends.  Other 
phrases  in  the  body  o#  the  work  indicate  that  the 
writer  was  dealing  with  almost  contemporaiy 
events  (cf.  oe.  29  and  34).  TUs  life  wm  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  a  certain  Immo,  in  whom 
we  may  perhaps  recognise  Immo,  abbot  of  Wassor 
from  c.  982,  or  Immo,  abbot  of  6orzia,  c.  984.  It 
was  first  printed  by  Colgan  in  his  Acta  Sancto- 
rum HibemiGe  (pp.  494-607),  with  copions  notes, 
whose  utility  however  is  vitiated  by  the  assump- 
tion that  Cadroe  tras  an  Irishman.  The  BoDan- 
dist  editors  issned  it,  with  certain  omissions,  in 
tite  Acta  Sanctorom  of  0  March  (pp.  974-81), 
fhmi  which  work  Mabillon  transcribed  it  for 
Acta  SS.  Benedict,  vii.  487-Ml.  See  also  8U. 
Marthe'sOalliaChrirtiana,  vob.iii.  vii.  and  xiii.; 
Mabilloo'e  Annales  Ordinis  Benedictini,  vol.  iii. ; 
jyAebiry'a  Spieileginm,  vii.  (1666)  018-83,  con- 
tains the  Cluonicon  Valciodonose ;  Ciplomata 
Belgica,  by  Albttt  Le  Mire  (Miraus),  1627;  No- 
titia  Ecdesiamm  Belgii  (Le  Mire),  ed.  1630, 
pp.  99, 119 ;  Skene's  Chronicles  of  toe  Picts  and 
Scots,  and  Celtic  Sootlaod,  vol.  ii. ;  Forbes's 
KalendaiB  of  Scottish  Saints,  293-4  ;  Lanigao's 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,  iii.  396-402. 
The  continental  chroniclers  are  quoted  from 
Perta's  Seriptores  Remm  (Jermanicarum ;  Si- 
meon of  Dnrnam  from  Twysden's  Decern  Scrip- 
tores  ;  Boger  of  Wendover  has  been  edited  by 
Oox«  for  tne  English  Historical  Society.  Much 
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informAtion  m  to  the  exact  dote  of  Cadroe's 
pilgrimage  may  be  obtained  by  referenee  to 
Bobertsun's  Hist,  of  Scotland,  i.  66,  &c. ;  Calmet'a 
Hiatiiiri  de  Lorraine,  vol.  i. ;  Laing's  Chronicles 
of  the  Kings  of  Norway,  toL  L]        T.  A.  A. 

CADVAN  (6th  cent.),  "Welsh  saint,  was 
bom  in  Brittany ;  his  father's  name  is  given 
as  Eneas  Lydewig.  Cadvan  arrived  in  Wales 
early  in  the  sixth  centurr,  having  fled  before 
the  Frankish  invasion  01  C^ul.  He  was  ao- 
companied  by  a  large  number  of  persons, 
like  nimself  of  good  birth,  who  proposed  to 
devote  themselves  to  a  religious  life  on  the 
loss  of  their  possessions.  Cadvan  founded 
the  churches  of  Llangadvan  in  Montgomery- 
shire and  Towyn  in  Merionethshire,  where 
there  exists  a  rude  pillar  called  St.  Cadvan's 
stone  to  this  day.  The  pillar  bears  an  an- 
cient Welsh  inscription,  almost  the  only  one 
of  the  kind  remaming,  which  is  given  in 
Haddan  and  Stubbs's  '  Early  Ecclesiastical 
Documents,'  i.  166.  In  conjunction  with 
Einion  Vrenin,  Cadvan  founded  a  monastery 
on  Bardsey  Isle,  off  the  promontory  of  Car- 
narvonshire, of  which  he  was  the  first  abbot. 
He  is  called  the  tutelary  saint  of  warriors, 
and  is  commemorated  on  1  Nov. 

[Rees's  EsKiy  on  Welsh  Saints,  213-14;  lolo 
MSS. ;  article  by  Bev.  Charles  Hole  in  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Biography,  i.  364 ;  Archsologia 
Cambrensia,  new  ser.  1.  90,  20$,  ii.  08 ;  Hiibner's 
Inscriptiones  Britannie  Christiante,  p.  44.] 

A.  M. 

CADVAN  (d.  617P  or  634P),  was  king  of 
Gwynedd  or  North  Wales.   Hisexistencemay  1 
be  regarded  as  satisfactorily  established,  but 
his  exploits  belong  rather  to  legend  or  con- 
jecture than  history.   Thetenth-centurypedi-  1 
gree  of  Owain,  son  of  Howel  Dim,  makes  him  ' 
the  son  of  Tafro,  a  descendant  of  Cunedda,  and 
the  father  of  the  famous  Cicdwalla  (d.  634) 
[q.  v.],  the  ally  of  Penda,  and  the  foe  of  the 
Nortlmmbrian  Bretwaldas   (An.    Cambria,  . 
Rolls  Ser.,  p.  x ;  cf.  Bi-ut  y  Tyuyi.  Rolls  Ser., 
p.  2;  and  CyvoessiMyrddin  in  Skene's  ylnrieni 
Books  of  Wales,  i.  464,  ii.  221).    Beeda  gives 
us  clear  accounts  of  the  warfare  which  went  j 
on  between  ./Ethelfrith  of  Northumbria  and  : 
the  North  Welsh,  culminating  in  the  battle  of 
Chester  in  613  (B.EDA,  Hist.  Eccl.  bk.  ii.  ch.  ii.) 
With  these  wars  Welsh  tradition  connects  ' 
the  name  of  Cadvan,  and  the  probability  of 
the  fact  may  excuse  the  weakness  of  the  evi- 
dence.    It  18  impossible,  however,  to  accept 
the  fabulous  stories  in  GeofFry  of  Monmouth 
{Hist.  Brit.   bk.  xii.   ch.  L ;   cf.  Myvyrian 
Aichaiolo</y  (1801),  ii.  17,  triad  81)  of  Cad- 
van's elect  ion  as  overlord  bv  the  princes  of  the 
Britons,  his  agreement  to  (iivid(!  Britain  with 
^l^^t  liell'iith,  and  his  acting  as  foster  father  to 


the  fugitive  Eadwine.  In  616  the  death  ol 
Oeredig  {An.  Cambr.  MS.  A.  s.  a.)  may  han 
given  Cadvan  a  more  commanding  potitioa 
The  legend  that  his  son  Cad  wallawn  began  U 
reignin617,thesame  year  asEadwinebecain 
king,  has  suggested  that  Cadvan  himself  did 
in  that  year,  out  Mr.  Skene  has  conjectured 
with  much  ingenuity  that  Cadvan  contiDueii 
to  reign  in  Gwynedd  contemporaneously  witi 
his  more  energetic  son,  the  leader  of  thecoiih 
bined  British  host  against  the  Angles.  Il 
684  Oswald  won  a  great  victory  at  Heaven- 
field,  and  the  '  wicked  general '  slain  then 
(unnamed  by  B^ba,  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  i ;  called 
Catgublaun  rex  Qwenedote  by  Nennius,  and 
Cathlan  by  Tighemac)  Mr.  Skene  oonjeo 
tures  to  have  been  Cadvan  himself  (Cadwtl- 
lawn  is  called  Cadwallaun  by  Nenniuj,  lul 
Chon  by  Tighemac;  see  AndeHt  Booki  f/ 
Wales,  i.  71).  But  such  hypotheses  an 
hardly  history.  A  very  early  inscription,  af 
parently  an  epitaph,  is  still  found  on  a  stone 
like  a  coffin-lid  above  the  southern  dooi  d 
the  church  of  Llangadwaladr  in  Angleset, 
called,  as  is  conjectured,  from  Cadvan's  grand' 
son.  '  The  old  letters,'  says  Professor  RhyJ, 
'  have  quite  the  appearance  of  being  of  tin 
seventh  century'  (Celtie  Britain,  p.  1J»)' 
The  words  run :  '  Catamanus  rex  sajipn* 
tisimus  opinatisimus  omnium  regum '  (Hen- 
ITEK,  Inscriptiones  Britannia  (yiristiima,f 
62,  No.  149).  Burial  near  Aberfiiraw  is  hwdlj, 
though  possibly,  compatible  with  death  m 
the  field  of  battle  in  Northumbria. 
[Anthorities  cited  in  the  text.]        T.  F.  T. 

CADWALADEE.     [See  CiEDWAiu.] 

CADWALADR  {d.  1172),  the  son  (rf 
Gruffudd,  the  sou  of  Cyuan,  was  the  son  ui 
the  brother  of  the  two  most  famooi  nord 
Welsh  princes  of  their  time.  During  Ui 
father's  lifetime  he  accompanied  his  elda 
brother,  Owain,  on  many  predatory  eiciff 
stons  against  rival  princes.  In  1121  tlaj 
ravaged  Meirionydd,  and  apparently  coi' 
quered  it.  In  1135  and  1136  they  led  thi« 
successful  expeditions  to  Ceredigion,  ad 
managed  to  get  possession  of  at  least  tk 
northern  portion  of  that  district.  In  H^ 
Owain  succeeded,  on  Grutfudd  ap  Cynan'i 
death,  to  the  sovereigntv  of  Chvynedd  « 
North  Wales.  Cadwalaclr  appears  to  hat( 
found  his  portion  in  his  former  conquests  ol 
Meirionydd  and  northern  Ceredigion.  Tbl 
intruder  from  GKvynedd  soon  became  is' 
volved  in  feuds  both  with  his  south  Weii 
neighbours  and  with  his  family.  In  11^ 
his  men  slew  Anarawd,  son  of  Qrufftidd  d 
South  Wales,  to  whom  Owain  Gwynedd  ha( 
promised  his  daughter  in  marriage.    Rfp"' 
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diiited  hj  }aB  brother,  who  sent  his  son 
Uowel  to  ravage  his  share  of  Ceredigion 
tnd  to  attack  his  castle  of  Aberystwith,  Cad- 
valsdx  fled  to  Ireland,  whence  he  returned 
neit  year  with  a  fleet  of  Irish  Danes,  to  wreak 
reneeance  on  Owain.  The  fleet  had  already 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menai  Straits 
when  the  intervention  of  the  '  goodmen '  of 
Gwynedd  reconciled  the  brothers.  Disgusted 
at  what  they  probably  r^arded  as  treachery, 
the  Irish  pirates  seized  and  blinded  Cadwa- 
ladr, and  only  released  him  on  the  payment 
of  a  heavy  ransom  of  2,000  bondmen  (some 
of  the  chroniclers  say  cattle).  Their  attempt 
to  plunder  the  country  was  successfully  re- 
sitted by  Owain.  In  1146,  however,  fresh 
hostilities  broke  out  between  Cadwaladr  and 
his  brother's  sons  Howel  and  Cynan.  They 
inraded  Meirionydd  and  captured  his  castle 
rf  Cynvael,  despite  the  valiant  resistance  of 
Ilia  tteward,  Morvran,  abbot  of  "WTiitland. 
Thij  disaster  lost  Cadwaladr  Meirionydd,  and 
80  hard  was  be  pressed  that,  despite  his 
building  a  castle  at  Llanrhystyd  in  Ceredi- 
jioB  (114S^,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender 
Ms  possessions  in  that  district  to  his  son,  ap- 
parently in  hope  of  a  compromise ;  but  Howel 
next  year  captured  his  cousin  and  conquered 
his  territory,  whUe  the  brothers  of  the  mur- 
dered Anarawd  profited  by  the  dissensions 
of  the  princes  of  Gwynedd  to  conquer  Cere- 
digion as  far  north  as  the  Aeron,  and  soon 
extended  their  conquests  into  Howel's  recent 
icquisitions.  Meanwhile  Cadwaladr  was  ex- 
{elled  by  Owain  from  his  last  refuge  in  Mona. 
tadwaladr  now  seems  to  have  taken  refuge 
TOh  the  English,  with  whom,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve a  late  authority,  his  marriage  with  a 
lady  of  the  house  of  Clare  had  already  con- 
nected him  (PowBL,  History  of  Cambria, 
p.  232,  ed.  1684).  The  death  of  Stephen  put 
an  end  to  the  long  period  of  Welsh  freedom 
under  which  Cadwaladr  had  grown  up.  In 
1157  Henry  IPs  first  expedition  to  Wales, 
though  by  no  means  a  brilliant  success,  was 
able  to  effect  Cadwaladr's  restoration  to  his 
old  dominions.  Despite  his  blindness,  Cad- 
waladr had  not  lost  Ids  energy.  In  1158  he 
joined  the  marcher  lords  and  his  nephews  In 
an  expedition  against  Rhys  ap  GruiFudd  of 
South  Wales.  In  1165  Cadwaladr  took  part 
in  the  general  resistance  to  Henry  II's  third 
expedition  to  Wales.  In  1169  the  death  of 
Owain  Gwynedd  probably  weakened  his  posi- 
tion. In  March  1172  Cadwaladr  himself 
died,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  tomb  as 
Owain,  before  the  high  altar  of  Bangor  Car 
thedral  (Gib.  Cambb.  It.  Camb.  in  Op.  (Rolls 
ed.),  iii.  183). 

Hie  Welsh  chroniclers  are  very  full  of 
Cadwaladr's  exploits,  and  celebrate  him  as 


'  jointly  with  his  brother  upholding  the  unity 
!  of  the  British  kingdom.    Giraldus  specially 
commends  Cadwuadr's  liberality  (Op.  iit. 
'  146). 

[Brut  J  TywTsogion  (Rolls  Ser.);  Aonales 
Cttmhrite  (Rolls  Ser.) ;  G  wentian  Brut,  Cambrian 
Axcnssological  Association.]  T.  F.  T. 

CADWALADR  CASAIL  {Jl.  1590j, 
a  Welsh  poet,  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Some  poems  by  him, 
consisting  mainly  of  complimentatj  addresses 
and  elegies,  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

I  [Brit  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  14888, 14891-2, 14979, 
14994,  15010.]  A.  M. 

I  CADWALADR  VENDIGAID,  i.e.  the 
BiJassED  (rf.  064  ."),  king  of  the  Britons,  had 
a  famous  but  rather  shadowy  figure  in  early 
Welsh  history.    Tenth-century  sources  tell 

\  us  that  he  was  the  son  of  Cadwallawn,  the 
ally  of  Penda,  and  that  he  reigned  over  the 
Britons  after  that  monarch's  death.  He  must 
have  taken  part  in  the  ineffectual  struggles 
of  the  North  and  Strathclyde  Welsh  against 
the  overlordship  of  Oswiu, have  participated 

I  in  their  earlier  successes,  and  have  shared, 
and,  if  the  same  person  as  the  Cadavac-I  of 

:  Nennius,  largely  helped  to  occasion  the  fall 
of  Penda  at  Wmwaed.  After  this  we  know 
nothing  of  Cadwaladr  except  that  he  died 
of  the  '  yellow  plague '  that  devastat«d  Bri- 

'  tain  in  664  (Nennius  in  Man.  Hist.  Brit., 

,  46  c.     The  date  is  fixed  from  Bseda  and 

]  Tighemac,  cf.  Armales  Cambria,  MS.  A, 
3.  a.  682). 

I  The  fame  of  his  father  and  his  own  con- 
nection with  the  last  efforts  of  the  Britons 

I  against  the  Saxon  invaders  early  gave  Cad- 

,  waladr  a  high  place  in  Welsh  tradition  and 

^  poetiT-  Allusions  to  him  are  frequent  in 
the  dork  utterances  of  the  *  Four  Ancient 

,  Bards '  (see  Skene,  Four  Ancient  Books 
of  Wales,  passim,  and  especially  i.  238- 
241,  and  486-46).  The  prophecy  of  Merlin 
became  current  that  he  would  one  day  come 

I  again,  like  Barbarossa,  into  the  world  and 
expel  the  Saxons  from  the  land.     At  last 

I  Geoffry  of  Monmouth  issued  his  elaborate  fic- 

'  tion  which  made  Cadwaladr  the  last  British 
king  of  the  whole  island.     After  he  had 

I  reigned  twelve  years,  the  story  goes  on,  Cad- 
waladr was  driven  from  Britain  by  a  plague 

j  that  raged  for  seven  years,  from  which  he 
took  rewge  in  Armorica.  Here  ha  abdicated 
his  rights  in  favour  of  Ivor,  son  of  Alan,  king 
of  that  land,  who,  on  the  cessation  of  the 
plague,  went  to  Britain  and  performed  pro- 
digies of  valour  against  the  Saxons ;  but 
Cadwaladr,  despairing  of  the  struggle  and 
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warned  by  an  angel  in  a  dieam,  retired  to 
Home,  -where  five  years  afterwards  lie  died 
(12  May  or  12  Kal."  May  687-9).  Thus  was 
the  prophecy  of  Merlin  fulfilled.  'Thence- 
forth the  Britons  lost  the  crown  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  Saxons  gained  it.'  Ivorreimed 


bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  committed  him  to 
prison,  where  he  was  very  cruelly  treated.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  on  account  of  lus 
priestly  character,  and  Buffered  at  Leominster, 
on  27  Aug.  1610.  He  translated  from  the 
Greek  Theodoret's  'Philotheus;  or,  the  lives 


only  as  a  prince,  and  the  death  of  Cadwaladr   of  the  Fathers  of  the  Syrian  Deserto.' 


marks  the  end  of  the '  Chronicle  of  the  Kings 
and  the  beginning  of  the  '  CSironicle  of  the 
Princes'  (Geof.  of  Mou.,  But.  Brit,  hk.  xii. 
ch.  xiv-xix.,  oith&'We^Brutf/  Brenhinoedd 
in  Myvyrian  Archmology,  vol.  ii.,  there  called 
the  irut  G.  ap  Arthur;  shorter  versions  are 
in  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion  (Bolls  Ser.),  p.  2, 
and  Owentian  Brut  (Cambrian  AichaeoL 
Soc.),  p.  2). 

This  story  is  plainly  unhistorical,  and  the 
account  of  the  voyage  to  Rome  is  obviously 
taken  from  the  true  history  of  Csedwalla  of 
Wessex,  who  really  died  m  Rome  in  688. 
This  accounts  for  the  date  being  pushed  for- 
ward from  that  pven  by  Nennius  or  by  the 
MS.  A  of  the  'Annales  Oambrie'  (682). 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  not  accepting 
the  earlier  and  simpler  accountsof  Cadwaladr. 
Even  the  fabled  transference  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  Saxons  may  express  in  a  mythical  form 
the  plain  historical  fact  that  under  Cadwaladr 
the  struggle  of  the  Britons  against  the  North- 
umbrians came  to  its  disastrous  end  bj 
their  subjection  to  the  alien  power.  _  This 
can  be  done  without  admitting  into  history 
the  ingenious  conjectures  which  connect  with 
the  Ml  of  the  last  British  kings  who  played 
a  foremost  part  in  the  general  history  of  the 
island  the  attribution  of  the  title  of  Bretwald* 
to  the  Northumbrian  conquerors.  Cadwaladr, 
as  is  shown  by  his  name  of  the  Blessed,  was 
early  reputed  a  saint.  Churches  were  dedi- 
cated to  him  in  various  parts  of  "Wales.  Of 
these  most  historical  interest  belongs  to  Llan- 
gadwaladr,  near  Aberfiraw,  in  Anriesea, 
where  his  grandfather,  Cadvan,  king  ofNorth 
Wales  [q.  v.],  was  buried,  and  of  which  he 
was  reputed  the  founder. 

[Besides  original  authorities  mentioned  above, 
see  modem  accounts  in  Skene's  Introduction  to 
the  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,  i.  68-76 ; 
^f.  Bhys's  Celtic  Britain,  especially  pp.  130- 
138;  and  for  his  religions  position,  Prof.  Eice 
Eees's  Welsh  Saints,  pp.  299-301.]     T.  F.  T. 

CADWAlIiADOB,  ROGER  (1668- 
1610),  divine,  was  a  native  of  Stretton 
Siigwas,  Herefordshire,  and  studied  in  the 
English  colleges  at  Rheims  and  Valladolid. 
After  being  ordained  he  returned  to  England 


[Pitt,  De  AnglitB  Scriptoribus,  806;  Chal- 
lonei's  Missionary  Priests  (1742),  ii.  27;  Pan- 
lani's  Memoirs,  88;  Foley's  Beeords,  vi.  207; 
Diaries  of  the  English  College,  Donay,  241,  243, 
247.]  T-  O. 

OADWALLON.    [See  CsaJWAiM.] 

OADWGAN  (d.  1112),  a  Welsh  prince, 
was  a  son  of  Bleddyn,  who  was  the  son  of 
Cynvyn,  and  the  near  kinsman  of  the  famous 
Grumidd,  son  of  Llewelyn,  on  whose  death 
Harold  appointed  Bleddyii  and  his  brother 
Rhiwallon Tdngs  of  the  Welsh.     This  settle- 
ment did  not  last  very  long,  but  Bleddyn 
letained  to  his  death  possession  of  a  great 
part  of  Qwynedd,   and  handed  his  terri- 
tories down  to  his  sons,  of  whom,  besides 
Cadwgan,  four  others,  Madog,  Rhirid,  Mare- 
dudd,  and  lorwerth,  are  mentioned  in  the 
chronicles.     Cadwgan's  name  first  appears 
in  history  in   1087,  when,  in  conjunction 
with  Madog  and  Khirid,  he  led  a  North 
Welsh  army  against  Rhys,  son  of  Tewdwr, 
king  of  South  Wales.    The  victory  fell  to 
the  DTOthers,  and  Rhys  retreated  to  Ireland, 
whence  he  soon  returned  with  a  Danish 
fleet,  and  turned  the  tables  on  his  foes  in  the 
battle  of  Uechryd.    Cadwgan  escaped  with 
his  life,  but  his  two  brouiers  were  alain. 
Six  years  later  Rhys  was  slain  by  the  Nor- 
man conquerors  of  Brecheiniog  (1098),  and 
Cadwgan  availed  himseK  of  the  conranon 
caused  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  only  strong 
Welsh  state  in  South  Wales  to  renew  his 
attacks  on  Deheubarth.    His  inroad  on  Dy- 
ved  in  May  prepared  the  way  for  the  French 
conquest  of  that  region,  wnich  took  ^lace 
within  two  months,  despite  the  unavailing 
struggles  of  Cadwgan  and  his  family.    But 
the  Norman  conquest  of  Ceredigion  and  Dy- 
ved  excited  the  bitterest  resistance  of  the 
Welsh,  who  profited  by  William  Rufus's 
absence  in  Normandy  in  1094  to  make  a 
great  attack  on  their  newly  built  castles. 
Cadwgan,  now  in  close  league  with  Gruff udd, 
son  of  Cjman,  the  chief  king  of  Qwynedd, 
was  foremost  among  the  revolters.    Besides 
demolishing  their  castles  in  Qwynedd,  the 
allied  princes  penetrated  into  Ceredigion  and 


in  1594,  and  laboured  on  the  mission,  chiefly  j  Dyved,  and  won  a  great  victory  in  the  wood 
in  his  native  county,  for  sixteen  years.  At  I  of  Yspwys,  which  was  followed  by  a  devas- 
length,  on  Easter  day,  1610,  he  was  appre-  j  taring  foray  which  overran  the  shires  of  Here- 
hended  and  taken  before  Dr.  Robert  Bennet,   ford,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester  {Oieentim 
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«nrf,1094,of,FtoB.Wie.g.a.)  But,  as  Mr. 
Freeman  points  out,  Cadwgan  fought  in  the 
interest  of  Gwynedd  rather  than  of  Wales. 
His  capture  of  the  castles  of  Ceredigion  was 
followed  by  the  wholesale  transplantation  of 
the  inhabitants,  their  property,  and  cattle 
into  North  Wales.  A  bttle  later  Oadwgan's 
family  joined  in  forays  that  penetrat^  to 
the  walls  of  Pembroke,  the  only  stronghold, 
except  Rhyd  y  Qors,  now  left  to  the  Frendb- 
men.  Two  invasions  of  Rufiu  himself  were 
needed  to  reptur  the  damage,  hat  the  great 
expedition  of  1097  waa  a  signal  &UuTe. 
Rufns  '  mickle  lost  in  men  ana  horses,'  and 
Oad'^gan  was  distinguished  as  the  worthiest 
of  tlie  chieftains  of  the  victorious  Cynuy 
in  the  pagee  of  the  Peterborough  chronicler, 
who  in  his  distant  fenland  monasteiy  com- 
monly knew  little  of  the  names  of  Welsh 
kings  (-<4.-/Satr.  Chrm.  s.  a.  1097:  'Stun  faera 
waee  Caduugaun  gehaten,  }>eheoraweorSa8t 
waes').  Such  successes  emboldened  Cadwgan 
and  his  ally  Gruffiidd  to  attempt  to  gave 
Anglesea  when  threatened  in  l(fe9  by  the 
two  earls  Hugh  of  Chester  and  Shrewsbury. 
But  the  treacnery  of  their  own  men — either 
the  nobles  of  Mona  or  some  of  their  Irish- 
Danish  allies — drove  both  kings  to  seek  safety 
in  flight  to  Ireland.  Next  year  they  returned 
to  Wales,  and  made  peace  with  the  border 
esds.  Cadwgan  became  the  man  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  received  as  a  flef  from 
him  Ceredigion  and  part  of  Powys  (Bruty  T., 
s.a.  1100;  according  to  the  Owentian  Brut 
Arwystli  and  Meinoiwdd  were  his  posses- 
Mons  in  Powys).  In  1102  Robert  of  BellSme 
fq.  v.]  called  upon  Cadwgan  and  his  brothers 
lorwerth  and  Maredudd  for  help  in  his  great 
war  against  Henry  I.  Gh«at  gifts  of  lands, 
hatses,  and  arms  persuaded  Cadwgan  and 
Maredudd  to  join  Robert  in  Shropsmre,  but 
lorwerth  stayed  behind,  and  his  sadden  de- 
fection is  r^^rded  by  the  Welsh  chroniclers 
S8  a  main  cause  of  Robert's  faU.  lorwerth 
now  appears  to  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
possess Osdwgan  and  Maredudd  of  their 
Unds  as  supporters  of  the  fallen  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  But  though  he  succeeded  in 
putting  Maredudd  into  a  royal  dungeon,  he 
nude  peace  with  Cadwgan  and  restored  him 
liis  old  territories.  Thus  Cadwgan  escaped 
ohaiing  in  the  diwrace  and  imprisonment  of 
lonrertJi  by  Bishop  Richard  of  Belmeis, 
Henry's  steward  in  Shropshire.  It  is  pro- 
IwHe  that  it  was  some  other  Cadwgan  who  be- 
*«Die  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Howel, 
wn  of  Goronwy,  in  1103,  and  the  Owain, 
son  of  Cadwgan,  slain  in  the  same  year, 
*»»  probably  this  unknown  Cadwgan's  son. 
Anyhow  Cadwgan,  son  of  Bleddyn,  had  a 
•on  Owun,  who  in  1105  began  his  turbulent 


career  by  two  murders,  and  in  1110  (A.  C, 
B.  y  T.  1105)  was  the  hero  of  a  more  iiunous 
adventure.      Cadwgan  had  given  a  great 
feast  in  his  castle  of  Aberteiv,  the  modem 
Cardigan,  which  was  larady  attended  by 
chiefMins  from  all  parts  ofWales,  for  whose 
mtertainment  bards,  singers,  and  musicians 
were  attracted  to  the  rejoicings  by  costly 
prises  {^Owentian  Brut,  s.  a.)    Among  the 
guests  was  Qerald  of  Windsor,  who  aft^  the 
ull  of  Amutf  of  Montgomery  was  the  most 
powerful  man  among  l£e  French  in  Dyred, 
and  his  famous  wife  Nest,  whose  beauty  so 
excited  Owain's  lust  that  not  long  after  he 
took  advantage  of  his  father's  absence  in 
Powys  to  carry  her  off  by  violence  from  the 
neighbouringcastle of  Cenarth Bychaa.  The 
rape  of  the  Welsh  Helen  excited  great  com- 
motion, and  Cadwgan,  harrying  back  in  great 
anxiety  to  Ceredigion,  found  himself  power- 
less to  effect  her  restoration  to  Qerald.  Ithel 
and  Madog,  sons  of  Rhirid,  and  Cadwean's 
nephews,  were  incited  by  Richard  of  Beuneis 
to  attack  Owain,  and  even  Cadwgan,  who 
fled  to  an  Irish  merchant  ship  in  the  har- 
bour of  Aberdovey.  After  running  all  kinds 
of  dangers,  Owain  escaped  to  Ireland,  while 
Cadwgan  privately  retired  to  Powys.  Thence 
he  sent  messengers  to  Bishop  Richard.   King 
Henry's  lenient  treatment  of  him  showed 
that  the  king  regarded  Owain's  crime  as  no 
&ult  oi  his  father.    For  a  whUe  Cadwgan 
was  only  suffered  to  live  on  a  manor  of  nis 
new  wife,  a  Norman  lady,  daughter  of  Pictet 
Sage,  but  a  fine  of  lOO/.  and  a  promise  to 
abandon  Owain  efiected  his  restoration  to 
Ceredigion,  whidi  in  his  absence  had  been 
seized  by  Madog  and  Ithel.    But  the  fiat 
of  the  English  King  conld  effect  little  in 
Ceredigion.    Owain  continued  his  predatory 
attacks  on  the  French  and  Flemings,  in  one 
of  which  a  certain  Williaxa  of  Brabant  was 
dain.    In  anger  Henry  sent  again  for  the 
weak  or  impotent  Cadwgan,  and  angrily  told 
him  that  as  he  was  unable  to  protect  his 
territory,  he  had  determined  to  putOeredigion 
into  more  competent  hands.    A  pension  of 
twenty-four  pence  a  day  was  assigned  to  the 
deposed  king  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
remain  in  honourable  restraint — he  waa  not 
to  be  a  prisoner — at  the  king's  court,  and 
never  seek  to  return  to  his  native  soiL  'These 
terms  Cadwgan  was  compelled  to  accept,  and 
Qilbert,  son  of  Richard,  was  invested  with 
Cwedigion.    But  next  year  the  murder  of 
lorwerth  by  his  nephew  Madog  put  Powys, 
which  lorwerth  had  lately  governed,  into 
the  king's  hands.   He  then  gave  it  ia  Cadw- 
gan, who  thus  once  more  acquired  lands 
of  his  own.    But  Madog,  already  deprived 
of  Ceredigion,  was  determined  not  to  yield 
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Fowys  M  well  to  hie  uncle.  Meanwhile 
Cladwgan, '  not  imagining  miscliief,'  returned 
to  his  dominions.  Surrounded  by  Madog'a 
Tetainers  at  Trallong  Llewelyn,  he  a^  usual 
conducted  himself  weakly.  All  his  own 
attendants  fled.  Unable  to  fight,  unwilling 
to  flee,  he  fell  an  easy  victim  to  his  enemies. 
'  Knowinc  the  manners  of  the  people  of  that 
country,  that  they  would  all  be  killing  one 
another,'  says  the  '  Brut  y  Tywysogion,' 
Richard,  the  steward,  gave  dadwgan's  lands 
to  Madog,  his  murderer.  But  Henry  I  re- 
versed his  act,  and  made  Owain,  the  aliductor 
of  Nest,  his  father's  successor. 

[The  Brat  y  Tywysogion  (Bolls  Ser.)  gives 
most  of  the  above  facts ;  the  Annales  Cambrise 
(Bolls  Ser.)  is  shorter,  but  sometimes  clearer ;  the 
Gwentian  Brut  (Cambrian  Archaeological  Society) 
adds  a  few,  perhaps  doubtful,  details ;  Professor 
Freeman's  VrilUam  Bafas  girea  the  only  full 
modem  account,  and  adjusts  the  often  iisperfeet 
chronology  of  the  Bmt.J  T.  F.  T. 

CADWGAN,  also  called  Mabtin 
{d.  1241),  bishop  of  Bangor,  is  styled,  pro- 
bably from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Oadwgan  of 
Llandyvai  (Brut  y  Tywysogion,  Rolls  Ser. 
s.a.  1215 ;  MS.  0  calls  him  '  abbot  of  Llan- 
devid '  and  the  AnnaU  of  Tewkesbury '  Abbas 
Llandefidensis ').  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  Oadwgan  and  Martin  are  the  same 
person,  though  no  certain  explanation  can 
be  given  of  the  double  name,  which  suggests 
connection  with  both  the  Welsh  and  English 
races.  Some  time  between  1200  and  1214 
Cadwgan  seems  to  have  succeeded  his  brother 
as  abbot  of  Whitland  in  the  modem  Car- 
marthenshire. On  27  Dec.  1214  he,  with  his 
monks,  was  taken  under  the  royal  protection 
(Bot.  Lit.  Pat.  i.  125  b),  Wales  was  then  in 
an  exceptionally  disturbed  state,  as,  in  addi- 
tion to  tne  chronic  feuds  of  the  Welsh  and  the 
marchers,  the  powerful  Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth 
had  actively  embraced  the  cause  of  the  barons 
confederated  against  King  John.  These 
troubles  probably  had  prevented  the  election 
of  a  bishop  of  Bangor  m  succession  to  Bishop 
Robert,  who  had  died  in  1218  {Ann.  Wigom. 
8.  a.)  In  1214  Bishop  Geoflry  of  St.  David's 
also  died,  and  John  failed  to  secure  the  elec- 
tion of  his  nominee,  through  the  chapter  of 
that  see  exercisina'  ftiUy  the  privilege  of  free 
election  conferred  by  his  charter  of  15  Jan. 
1215.  Early  in  1215  John  seems  to  have  fixed 
on  Cadwgan  for  Bangor.  At  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary Cadwmn  appeared  at  Oxford,  and  pro- 
fessed as  bishop-elect  canonical  obedience  to 
Canterbury.  (Jn  13  March  John  sent  letters 
patent  to  the  chapter  of  Bangor,  which,  in 
answer  to  their  request  for  a  cong£  d'illre, 
granted  it  as  a  special  and  unprecedented 


&vour,  but  desired  them  to  elect  the  abbot 
of  Whitland  {Rot.  Pat.  16  John,  m.  5,  i 
180  £).  Immediately  and  unanimously  the 
chapter  elected  Cadwgan  (tJ.  i.  132  A).  Xheii 
promptitude  suggests  that  John  had  sought 
both  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  slight  he  ha^ 
experienced  in  South  Wales,  and  to  win  ec 
desiastical  support  in  North  Wales  against 
Llewelyn  by  the  nomination  of  an  asceptable 
candidate  who  was  at  least  a  Welshman.  On 
13  April  the  royal  aseent  confirmed  Cad  wgan's 
election  {ib.),  and  on  21  June  (B^i»tnm 
Sacrum  Aitfflicanum  from  MS.  AjmaU  of 
Southwark;  Ann.  W^om.  say  16  June),  a 
week  after  the  great  charter  had  been  signed 
at  Runnymede,  Archbishop  Langton  conse- 
crated Cadwgan  at  Staines,  alonff  with  lor- 
werth of  Taliey,  the  Welsh  nominee  of  the 
chapter  of  St.  David's  (the  bishop  is  called 
'  Martinus '  in  the  '  Annals  of  Worcester,' 
'  Cadwgan '  in  '  Brut  y  Tywysogion,'  '  Ca.' 
in  his  profession  of  obedience  in  the  '  Reg. 
Prior.  Cant.,'  and  '0/  a  probable  mistake 
for  '  C,'  in  the  royal  assent  in  '  Rot.  Lit 
Pat.'  i.  182  *). 

Nothing  of  importance  is  known  of  Cadw- 
gan's  acts  as  bisnop.  At  the  end  of  1215 
he  received  an  intimation  through  Master 
Henry  of  Cemey  that  Langton  was  under 
suspension,  but  the  subjection  of  Wales  to  an 
interdict  in  1216  for  holding  with  the  barons 
suggests  that  little  attention  was  paid  to 
such  notices.  He  continued  to  rule  over  his 
see  for  more  than  twenty  years,  a  fact  which 
shows  that  he  can  hardly  have  been  a  strong 
partisan  of  the  English.  Probably  be  was  a 
moderate  man,  of  studious  and  ascetic,  rather 
than  of  political  tastes.  In  1286  he  obtained 
permission  from  Gregory  IX  to  retire  from 
what  must  always  have  been  a  very  difficult 
position.  He  became  a  simple  monk  of  the 
abbey  of  Dore  in  Herefordshire.  His  pro- 
fession of  obedience  to  the  Abbot  Stepbei 
and  his  dedication  of  his  property  to  the 
monastery  are  still  extant  (ausBKS  and 
SiUBBB,  i.  464).  His  retirement  to  an  Enp 
lish  monastery  may  have  some  significance. 
He  died  on  11  Apnl  1241  {Ann.  TKeok.  s.  a.; 
Leland's  date,  1225,  of  his  death  is  quite 
wrong),  and  was  buried  at  Dore  {Bnt  | 
Tywysogion,  s.  a.) 

C!adwgan  is  said  by  Leland  to  have  writtet 
some  homilies,  'Speculum  Christianormn,' 
and  some  other  works,  to  have  been  remark- 
able for  his  piety,  and  to  have  been  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  British  family. 
Dempster  {Hist.  Eccles.  Qentis  Scotorum) 
erroneously  claims  him  as  a  Scot. 

[The  contemporary  materials  for  Cadvgan's 
life  are  collected  in  Haddan  and  Stnbbs's  (Soim- 
cils,  i.  4S4-S,  and  pp.  4S4-fi;  see  alsc  Bro'va^ 
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Willia'i  Sarrej  of  Bangor,  Leland,  Bala,  Pits, 
uid  Tuner.]  T.  F.  T. 

CADYMAN,    Sir    THOMAS.      [See 

OiDBHAJf.] 

OJBDMON  (sometimes  corruptly  written 
Cedkos),  Saint  (_fl.  670),  the  most  oel&- 
bnted  of  the  vemaoular  poete  of  Northum- 
bris,  and  the  reputed  author  of  the  Anslo- 
Saion  metrical  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tunent,  certainly  lived  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, bat  the  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  unknown.  The  only  chronological 
data  ve  possess  are  the  facts  that  he  entered 
the  monasterr  of  Streaneehalch  (Whitby) 
during  the  rule  of  the  Abbess  Hild,  i.e.  l>e- 
tween  668  and  680,  and  that  he  was  already 
■ODMwhat  advanced  in  life  when  he  became 
a  monk.  Fits  assigns  his  death  to  the  year 
676,  and  other  writers  to  670,  but  these 
dttes  appear  to  be  quite  arbitrarily  fixed.  It 
lus  been  frequently  stated,  on  the  supposed 
uthority  of^  Florence  of  Worcester,  that 
Ctedmon  died  in  680.  Florence,  however, 
merely  says  that  Hild  died  in  that  year,  and 
it  is  probable  that  if  Ceedmon's  death  had 
taken  place  in  the  same  year  as  that  of  his 
patroness  Beeda  would  not  have  failed  to 
make  some  remark  on  the  coincidence. 

Respecting  Cmdmon's  personal  history  we 
We  no  other  authoritative  information  than 
what  is  contained  in  a  single  chapter  of 
Bteda's  'Ecclesiastical  History'  (iv.  24). 
Bsda  describes  him  as  an  unlearned  man  of 

Eat  piety  and  humility,  who  had  received 
divine  grace  such  a  gift  of  sacred  poetry 
t  he  was  enabled,  after  short  meditation, 
to  tender  into  English  verse  whatever  pas- 
wges  were  translated  to  him  out  of  the  holy 
Kiiptnies.  Until  quite  late  in  life  he  was 
engaged  in  secular  occupations,  and  was  so 
&r  from  showing  any  sign  of  poetical  genius 
that  whenever  he  happened  to  be  in  com- 
pany where  he  perceived  that  he  was  about 
to  be  called  upon  in  his  turn  to  sing  a  song 
to  the  harp,  he  was  accustomed  to  leave  the 
table  and  return  home.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, having  quitted  a  party  of  friends 
and  occupied  himself  with  the  care  of  the 
cattle  to  which  on  that  night  it  was  his  duty 
to  attend,  he  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  that  he 
heard  a  voice  saying  to  him, '  Oeedmon,  sing 
aomething  to  me.'  He  answered  that  he  did 
not  know  how  to  sing,  and  that  it  was  for  j 
that  reason  that  he  hut  come  away  from  the  I 
nipper-table.  The  command,  however,  was  ! 
npeated,  and  Ceedmon  asked, '  What  shall  I  \ 
ring  P '  •  Sing,'  answered  the  voice, '  the  be- 
ginning of  created  things.'  Then  Ceedmon 
began  to  sing  the  praise  of  the  Creator  in 
words  which  he  had  never  heard,  and  which. 


Beeda  says,  were  to  the  following  effect : 
'  Now  ought  we  to  praise  the  foumur  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  the  power  of  the  Creator, 
and  His  wise  design,  the  deeds  of  the  Father 
of  gloiy;  how  He,  eternal  God,  was  the 
author  of  all  things  wonderful,  who  first 
created  for  the  sons  of  men  the  heaven  for 
a  roof,  and  afterwards  the  earth — He,  the 
almightv  guardian  of  mankind.'  Bteda  ex- 
plains th^  his  Latin  rendering  gives  only 
the  general  sense,  not  the  order  of  the  words. 
On  awaking  Ceedmon  remembered  the  verses 
which  he  had  sung,  and  added  to  them 
others  of  the  same  character.  Ha  related  his 
dream  to  the  steward  (villious)  under  whom 
he  worked — probably  the  &rm-bailiff  of  the 
abbey  of  Streaneehalch — who  conducted  him 
into  the  presence  of  the  abbess,  Hild,  and 
her  monks.  When  they  had  heaxd  his  stoiy 
they  at  once  perceived  that  the  untaught 
herdsman  had  received  a  miraculous  gift. 
In  order  to  prove  him  further  they  translated 
to  him  some  passage  of  Scripture,  and  re- 
quested him,  if  he  were  able,  to  turn  it  into 
verse.  On  the  following  day  he  returned, 
having  accomplished  his  task,  and  was  then 
received  into  the  monastery,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death.  The  abbess  directed 
that  he  should  be  instructed  in  the  history 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  what- 
ever he  thus  learned  he  reproduced  from 
time  to  time  in  beautiful  and  touching  verse, 
'  so  that  his  teachers  were  glad  to  become 
his  hearers.'  We  are  told  that '  he  sang  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  the  origin  of  man- 
kind, and  all  the  history  of  Genesis ;  of  the 
departure  of  Israel  from  Egypt  and  their  en- 
trance into  the  land  of  promise,  and  of  many 
other  parts  of  Scripture  history ;  of  the  Lord^ 
incarnation,  passion,  resurrection,  and  ascen- 
sion ;  of  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
the  teaching  of  the  a^stles.  He  also  made 
many  poems  concerning  the  terror  of  future 
judgment,  the  honor  of  the  pains  of  hell, 
and  the  sweetness  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.' 
Bteda  says  that  many  persons  had  attempted 
to  imitate  Cadmon  s  religious  poetry,  but 
none  had  eucoeoded  inequaUinghim.  On  other 
than  sacred  themes  he  composed  nothing. 
How  long  Csedmon  lived  after  his  entrance 
into  the  monasteir  we  do  not  know.  He  died 
after  an  illness  of  fourteen  days,  which  was 
apparently  so  slight  that  no  one  expected  it 
to  end  fatally.  On  the  night  of  his  death  he 
surprised  his  attendant  by  asking  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  apartment  reserved  for  those 
who  were  supposed  to  be  near  their  end. 
His  request  was  complied  with,  and  he  passed 
the  night  in  pleasant  and  jesting  conversa- 
tion. After  midnight  he  asked  for  the  Eu- 
charist.   Those  who  were  with  him  thought 
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it  strange  that  such  a.  wish  should  be  ex- 
pressed by  one  who  seemed  so  full  of  cheer- 
fulness, and  who  showed  ao  indication  of 
the  approach  of  death  ;  but  he  insisted,  and 
his  desire  was  granted.  He  then  inquired  of 
those  present  whether  thej  were  in  peace 
and  charity  towards  him.  They  replied  that 
they  were  so,  and  in  answer  to  their  inquiry 
he  said,  'My  mind  is  in  per£act  peace  towards 
all  the  servants  of  God.'  Having  partaken 
of  the  Eucharist,  be  asked  how  long  it  was 
till  the  hour  at  which  the  brethren  were 
called  to  their  nocturnal  psalms.  He  was 
informed  that  the  time  was  near.  '  It  is  well,' 
he  said ;  '  let  us  await  that  hour.'  He  then 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and,  laying  back 
his  head  on  the  pillow,  shortly  afterwards 
passed  away  in  sleep. 

William  of  Malmesbury  informs  us  in  his 
'  Oesta  PontificuBi,'  which  was  written  about 
1126,  that  the  bonee  of  Ctedmon,  toother 
with  those  of  other  holy  persons  buned  at 
Whitby,  had  recently  been  discovered,  and 
had  been  removed  to  a  place  of  honour,  pro- 
bably in  the  abbey  ohorch  of  Whitby.  He 
adds  that  Csadmon's  claims  to  be  reecwnised 
as  a  saint  had  been  attested  by  many  miracles 
which  had  been  wrought  through  his  intei^- 
eession.  Like  meet  of  the  other  early  Ei^>- 
lish  saints,  Cadmoa  seems  to  have  obtained 
his  place  in  the  calendar  not  by  any  formal 
act  of  canonisation,  but  by  the  general  voice 
of  his  countrymen.  The  Bollandists  _place 
his  festival  on  11  Feb.,  on  the  authonty  of 
John  Wilson's  '  Martyrology,'  and  they  re- 
mark that,  owing  to  a  misprint  in  the  mar- 
gin of  Wilson's  book,  the  date  is  frequently 
given  as  10  Feb.  Other  writers  have  men- 
tioned 13  Feb. 

It  is  difScult  to  read  the  vivid  and  beau- 
tiful account  ^ven  by  Basda  without  feeling 
that  it  bears  in  general  the  stamp  of  truth. 
The  nearness  of  Basda's  place  of  residence  to 
Sfcreaneshalch  would  give  him  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  information  from  pw- 
sons  to  whom  Ctedmon  had  been  intimately 
known,  and  the  diligence  which  he  bestowed 
on  the  collection  of  his  materials  must  be 
evident  to  every  studwt  of  his  worics.  The 
story  of  the  beginning  of  Ceadmon's  poetical 
career  is  no  doubt  more  or  leas  legendary, 
but  the  £M:ts  that  he  was  an  inmate  of  the 
abbey  of  Streaneshalch,  and  that  he  was  of 
humble  origin  and  unlearned,  are  too  well 
attested  to  admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  however  (Arciaologitt, 
xxiv.  S41),  has  attempted  to  show  that  the 
history  of  Cndmon  is  entirely  fictitious.  He 
refers  to  a  Latin  fragment  entitled '  Pre&tio 
in  Librum  antiquum  Saxonice  conscriptum,' 
which  stat«s  (to  quote  Palgrave's  account  of 


its  contents)  that  '  Ludovicus  Pius,  being 
desirous  to  furnish  his  subjects  with  a  ver- 
sicHt  of  the  scriptures,  applied  to  a  Saxon 
bard  of  great  talent  and  fame.  The  poet, 
peasant,  or  husbandman,  when  entirely  ig- 
norant of  his  art,  had  beeu  instructed  in  a 
dream  to  render  the  precepts  of  the  divine 
law  into  the  verse  and  measure  of  his  native 
language.  His  translation,  now  wifortu- 
nately  lost,  to  which  the  tzaavaasA  was  pre- 
fixed, ooB^rehended  the  whole  of  the  BiUe. 
The  text  of  the  original  was  intospeised 
witJi  mystic  allusions,  and  the  beauty  of  die 
composition  was  so  great,  that  in  ih»  opiaiom 
of  the  writer  no  Deader  perusing  the  verse 
could  douibt  the  source  of  the  poetic  inspiisr- 
tion  of  the  baid.'  It  thus  appears  that  the 
metrical  paraphrases  of  9cri^ui»  ouiient  in 
Gemutngr  were,  like  those  cunoit  in  North- 
lunbria,  ascribed  to  the  authorshij^  of  an 
unlettered  peasant  who  had  received  his 
poetical  vocatJ>on  in  a  dream.  From  this 
&ct  Palgrave  infers  that  the  history  of  C»d- 
mon  is  '  one  of  those  tales  floating  upon  the 
breath  of  tradition,  and  localised  from  time 
to  time  in  difierent  countries  and  in  different 
ajjee.'  This  argument,  however,  is  entirely 
without  weight.  The  document  quoted  by 
Palgrave  is  well  known  to  scholars.  It  was 
first  printed  in  1662  by  Flacius  lUyricns 
from  an  unknown  source,  and  has  been  pi»- 
fixed  bv  modem  editors  to  the  Old-Saixmi 
poem  of  the '  Heliand,'  which  is  a  par^itBase 
of  the  gospel  history  written  in  the  ninth 
century.  There  is  sufficient  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the '  Heliand'  is  really  a  part  of 
that  metrical  versicHi  of  the  Bible  with  whioh 
the  fragment  originally  stood  in  ccmneetion. 
Now  vdien  we  examine  Uie  '  Pre&tio '  ai^ 
the  older  'Versus  de  Poeta'  printed  altwg 
with  it,  it  is  obvious  that  the  stoty  which 
they  contain  is  simply  an  inaecturaite  version 
of  iBeeda's  own  account  of  Otedmon.  The 
testimony  of  these  documents,  indeed,  prac- 
tically amounts  to  ascribing  tiie  authorship 
of  the  '  Heliand '  to  the  Northumbrian  poet. 
Whether  this  testimony  is  entitled  to  belief 
is  a  question  which  we  shall  afterwards  h*Te 
to  consider. 

The  incident  of  Codmon's  dream  is  on 
other  (pounds  open  to  strong  sn^cion.  The 
story  IS  just  such  a  legend  as  would  be 
naturally  snmeated  by  the  desire  to  account 
for  the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  the  dis- 
play of  great  poetie  geninson  the  part  of  an 
unlettered  rustic,  aiM  cloeely  similar  tndi- 
tions  are  fonnd  in  the  literature  of  m«aT 
different  nations  and  periods.  Palgnva^ 
argument  against  the  authentici(7  of  Caed- 
mon's  biography  is  supposed  to  derive  support 
firom  another  consideration.    He  points  out 
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tlut  the  name  of  Ctedmon  baa  bo  obvious 
Eaglisk  utymolog;,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  bean  a  curious  resemblance  to  certain 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words.  KadmAn  m 
Hebrew  has  the  ^two  meaniiMfs  of  '  eastern ' 
and  'ancient;'  Addm  Kadmon  (the  ancient 
or  primeTal  Adam)  is  a  prominent  fiffmre  in 
the  philosophic  mythology  of  the  Rabbins ; 
tad  B^-KadrnXn  na  the  beginning)  is  the 
&«t  word  of  the  Chaldee  Targxim  on  Qeneais. 
On  these  grounds  Palaraye  concluded  that 
the  real  author  of  the  Dody  of  sacred  poetry 
spoken  of  by  Beda  was  a  monk  who  had 
tnvdled  in  Palestine  and  was  learned  in 
Habbinioal  literature,  and  that  he  assumed 
Ae  Hebrew  name  of  Otedmon.  either  in 
tUiuicm  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote, 
or  in  order  to  describe  himself  as  '  a  visitor 
Cram  the  East.'  He  endeavours  to  show  that 
then  is  no  improbability  in  crediting  an 
English  monk  of  the  seventh  century  with 
tbe  possession  of  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  BtsbKw ;  but  his  arguments  are  not  likely 
to  be  accepted  by  any  one  who  is  intimately 
DOjuintea  with  tibe  state  of  scholarship  in 
Enriand  at  that  period.  It  is  surprising  to 
m  AatPalgrare  8  etymologieid  speculations 
are  mentioned  with  approval  by  Mr.  T.  Arnold 
in  tile  irtacle  '  Ceedmon '  in  the  ninth  edition 
irfthe'EncyclopsediaBritannica.'  Mr.  Arnold 
does  not  indeed  deny  the  truUi  of  Beeds's  ao- 
wont  of  the  monk  of  Streaneshalch,  but  he 
mioses  that  some  learned  pilgrim  returned 
fioB  the  Holy  Land  had  bestowed  upon  the 
Northumbriaa  poet  a  Hebrew  nickname,  in 
aQanon  to  the  themes  of  which  he  sang. 

This  fancifnl  hypothesis  scarcely  deserros 
serions  recitation.  Neverdieless,  it  is  quite 
^  that  the  name  of  Ceedmon  has  no  Eng- 
lish etymology.  Sandras  and  Bouterwek, 
indeed,  have  endeavoured  to  explain  it  as 
neuiBig  'boatman'  or  'pirate,'  from  the 
wad  eei,  a  boat,  which  occurs  in  one  of  the 
Anrio-Saxoa  gloasaries  printed  by  Mone. 
Unfortunately  this  word  is  a  mere  error  of 
tnawription  for  the  well-known  eeol.  The 
bath  seems  to  be  that  Osedmon  is  an  An- 
Rbeiaed  form  of  the  common  British  name 
Oatumanus  (in  modem  Welsh  Cadfan).  The 
fint  element  of  the  compound  (oatu,  Dattle) 
oeeurs  in  the  name  of  a  British  king  whom 
Beds  calls  Otedwalla.  If  this  view  be  cor- 
net, we  may  infer  that  tjie  Northumbrian 
poet  was  probaUy  of  Critic  descent. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  what  p(»tion  of 
4e  poetry  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Cted- 
mon can  claim  to  be  regarded  as  his  genuine 
w(Hk.  It  has  been  ab^y  stated  that  Bssda 
fwiiishes  a  Latin  rendering  of  the  verses 
^hich  Caedmon  composed  in  his  dream,  add- 
ing that  he  only  gives  the  sense,  and  not  the 


order  of  the  words.  Now  in  King  jdfred's 
translation  of  Besda  this  poem  is  quoted  in 
Anglo-Saxon  metre,  and  the  translator  alters 
Bseda's  language  so  as  to  make  him  say  that 
he  does  give  the  order  of  the  words.  The 
natural  assumption  would  be  that  .^Hfred 
was  acquainted  with  the  original  English 
form  of  the  poem,  and  had  mtroduow  it 
into  his  translation.  This  conclusion,  how- 
I  ever,  has  been  impugned  by  many  writras, 
who  contend  that  ^£b  English  versea  are  a 
mere  retransktion  from  Beeda's  Latin.  A 
&ct  which  strongly  tends  to  prove  their 
genuineness  is  that  they  are  found,  in  North- 
umbrian orthography,  in  a  manuscript  of 
:  Btada's  'History'  mm  at  Cambric^  the 
'  handwriting  of  which  refers  it  to  the  middle 
'  of  the  eighth  centTuy.  It  is  trae  that  tite 
'  page  oontaiitiiig  these  Northumbrian  verses 
I  IS  m  a  di&MBt  hand  from  the  rest  of  the 
I  manusoript,  and  may  possibly  hare  been 
'  written  at  a  considerably  later  date,  though 
Professor  Zupitza,  who  has  carefully  inspected 
the  codex,  offers  some  strong  arguments  to- 
the  contrary.  Some  scholars,  moreover,  have 
tried  to  prove  that  the  dialect  and  versiflc*- 
tion  are  not  precisely  those  of  Cndmon's  time. 
But  our  knowledge  of  early  Northumbrian  is 
so  limited  that  it  is  impossible  to  attach  much 
importance  to  these  objections.  We  must 
either  admit  that  the  Cambridge  manuscript 
gives  the  actual  words  which  Baeda  had  ha- 
fore  him,  or  we  must  suppose  that  some  one 
tocdi  die  trouble  to  render  Alfred's  verses  into 
Northumbrian  spelling  in  order  to  insert  them 
in  the  manuscript,  llie  latter  hypothesis  is 
so  beset  with  dilBculties  that  we  are  £urly 
entitled  to  conclude  that  the  lines  are  really 
the  original  of  Beeda's  quotation;  The  worcb 
are  as  follows : — 

Nn  scylnn  herean  heCsenricaes  uard, 

metudies  mtecti  end  his  modgidanc, 

nerc  nnldor&dur ;  sue  he  uundrs  gihiia>8, 

eci  dryctin,  or  astelidee. 

He  nrist  scop  eelda  bamnm 

heben  til  hrofe,  hal«g  seepen  ; 

tha  mlddnngeBid,  moncynntes  oard, 

ed  diyctin ;  eeiter  tiadja 

fimm  fbldu,  fres  allmeotig. 

Tliese  verses  have  certainly  no  great  poetic 
merit,  and  it  has  been  made  an  argument 
I  against  their  genuineness  that  they  possess 
;  no  excellence  sufiScient  to  account  fer  the 
high  estimation  in  which  Ceedmon  was  held 
by  Beeda,  The  objection  does  not  appear 
formidable.  We  need  not  precisely  assent 
to  the  whimsical  remark  of  Ettmiiller,  that 
the  '  soporiferous '  character  of  the  lines 
confirms  the  tradition  that  they  were  com- 
posed in  a  dream ;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  according  to  Beeda's  testimony, 
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thej  are  the  work  of  a  beamier  in  the 

Sjetic  art.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
eada  believed  the  poem  to  he  Caedmon's  does 
not  absolutely  prove  its  gentiinenees,  as  the 
composition  may  be  merely  part  of  the  legend 
relating  to  the  poet's  divine  calL 

Another  composition  which  has  been  as- 
cribed to  Ceedmon  is  the  really  fine  poem 
caUed  '  The  Dream  of  the  H0I7  Rood?  A 
fragment  of  this  poem,  in  the  original  North- 
umorian  dialect,  is  inscribed  in  runic  letter* 
on  the  sculptured  stone  cross  set  up  at 
RuthweU  in  Dnmfneeshiie.  The  ornamen- 
tation of  the  Ratibwell  cross  is  so  strikingly 
identical  in  character  with  that  of  the  similar 
monument  at  Bewcastle  as  to  suggest  the 
conclusion  that  the  two  are  not  far  apart  in 
date,  if  indeed  they  were  not  wrought  fay 
the  same  artist,  and  the  historical  allusions 
contained  in  the  Bewcastle  inscription  assign 
it  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century — ^that 
is  to  say,  to  a  time  at  which  Ceedmon  may 
have  be^  still  living.  After  the  inscription 
on  tiie  Ruthwell  cross  had  been  deciphered 
by  J.  M.  Eemble  in  1840,  it  was  discovered 
that  a  West-Saxon  version  of  the  entire  poem 
existed  in  a  manuscript  preserved  at  Vercelli, 
which  also  contained  four  other  poems  in  the 
West-Saxon  dialect.  The  suggestion  that 
'The  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rom'  was  com- 
posed by  Caedmon  is  due  m  the  first  instance 
to  the  late  Dr.  Haigh,  and  it  was  adopted 
by  Professor  Gteorge  Stephens,  of  Copen- 
hagen, who  believed  that  ne  had  found  de- 
cisive proof  of  its  correctness  in  the  words 
'  Cadmon  mae  fauoetSo '  (Cadmon  made  me), 
which  he  read  on  the  top-stone  of  the  Ruth- 
well  cross.  The  reading  of  the  word  '  Cad- 
mon '  on  the  stone  is  perfectly  certain,  though 
that  of  the  other  two  words  is  open  to  some 
doubt.  Professor  Stephens's  conclusion  was 
for  a  time  accepted  bv  all  English  and  some 
€(erman  scholus.  But  the  words  on  the 
top  of  the  cross  are  an  example  of  a  formula 
which  is  of  constant  occurrenoe  in  runic 
texts,  and  which  in  every  known  instance 
indicates  the  person  who  carved  the  monu- 
ment. That  in  this  particular  case  it  can 
have  been  employed  to  denote  the  author  of 
the  verses  which  form  a  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely.  We 
must  therefore  conclude  that  the  scmptor  of 
the  Ruthwell  cross  was  a  namesake  of  the 
Northumbrian  poet.  This  conclusion  leaves 
untouched  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  j 
the  '  Dream.'  At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  seems  1 
almost  incredible  that  the  carver  of  the  j 
monument  should  have  borne  the  same  name  > 
as  the  poet  whose  verses  he  inscribed  upon  it.  j 
But  the  improbability  of  the  coincidence  is  di-  I 
minished  by  the  consideration  that  the  name  ! 


is  likely  to  have  been  a  very  common  one  ia 
a  district  whose  population  must  have  been 
largely  of  Celtic  deeiBent ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  tnat  the  neighbourhood  of  RuthweU  a 
known  to  have  been  inhabited,  till  long  after 
the  seventh  century,  by  a  Welsh-speaking 
people.  That  the '  Dream '  belongs  to  the  age 
of  Caedmon  is  certain ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
Old-English  poetiy  we  possess,  there  seemt 
to  be  considerable  plausibility  in  ascribing 
it  to  the  man  whom  Baeda  regarded  as  hj 
&r  the  greatest  religious  poet  of  his  time. 
The  strongest  argument  against  this  view  a 
based  upon  the  resemblance  which  the  style 
of  the  poem,  at  least  in  its  amplified  West- 
Saxon  form,  bears  to  the  undoubted  work 
of  Cynewulf ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  poetry  of  Cynewulf  may  not  be 
largely  an  adaptation  of  older  compositions. 
An  en^ving  of  the  Ruthwell  cross,  with  a 
transcript  and  a  translation  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, is  given  in  Stephens's  '  Old  Northern 
Runic  Monuments,'  i.  406,  iiL  189 ;  and  the 
West-Saxon  version  of  the  '  Dream '  from 
the  Vercelli  manuscript  will  be  foimd  in 
Qrein's  '  Bibliothek  der  angels&chsischen 
Poeeie,'  ii  148. 

The  works  to  which  the  celebritr  of  Cteir 
mon's  name  in  modem  times  is  chiefly  dne 
are  the  so-called  sacred  epics,  or  metrical 
versions  of  Scripture  history,  which  have 
been  preserved  m  a  manuscript  of  tentii- 
century  date  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
The  first  part  of  this  manuscript  is  all  in 
one  handwriting,  and  contains  paraphrase* 
of  portions  of  the  books  of  Gbnesis,  Exodus, 
and  Daniel.  The  second  part  seems  to  have 
been  written  by  three  different  scribes,  aad 
consists  of  frl^Jments  of  three  poems,  of 
which  the  first  relates  to  the  fall  of  the 
angels  and  the  temptation  of  man;  the 
second  to  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell, 
His  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  the  last 
judgment;  and  the  third  to  the  temptar 
tion  of  Christ  in  the  wUdemeas.  With  the 
exception  of  a  portion  of  the  paraphrase  of 
Dauel,  of  which  a  copy,  materially  differ- 
ing from  the  Bodleian  text,  occurs  in  the 
Exeter  book,  none  of  these  pieces  has  been 
found  in  any  other  manuscript.  It  will  be 
at  once  perceived  that  the  list  of  subjects 
just  g^ven  corresponds  precisely,  so  £v  as 
it  goes,  with  Baeda's  account  of  the  poetiy 
of  Caedmon.  No  author's  name  appears  in 
the  manuscript,  but  Franciscus  Junius  (Fran- 
(ois  Dujon),  who  edited  the  poems  in  1655,- 
oonjectured  that  they  were  the  work  of  Caed- 
mon, by  whose  name  they  have  subsequently 
been  known.  The  fact  that  these  composi- 
tions, as  we  now  have  them,  are  in  Weet- 
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Saxon  orthography  would  not  of  itself  con- 
ititate  s  reason  for  rejecting  Junius's  concln- 
doD,  as  we  know  tnat  in  other  instances 
Northumbrian  poetry  was  transcribed  into 
the  southern  diuect.  Modem  criticism,  how- 
erer,  has  shown  that  the  various  portions 
of  tlw  90-called  Csedmon  poetry  exhibit  diver- 
sities of  style  inconsistent  with  the  suppoei- 
tion  of  common  authorship,  and  many  paa- 
lages  indicate  on  the  part  of  their  authors 
as  amount  of  learning  which  the  monk  of 
Streaneshalch  cannot  nave  possessed.  The 
most  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
tlie  rude  Northumbrian  verses  of  Ctedmon 
were  regarded  by  the  writers  of  the  ./Elfre- 
ditn  and  later  ages  as  raw  material,  which 
they  elaborated  with  unequal  degrees  of 
pocroc  skill.  On  the  assumption  uiat  the 
Anglo-Saxon  '  sacred  epics '  are  more  or  lees 
baaed  upon  the  songs  of  Ceedmon,  there  is 
KMon  for  believing  that,  with  the  marked 
exception  of  the '  Exodus,'  they  are  in  general 
gteatly  inferior  to  their  originals.  Their  au- 
thonseem  to  have  been  men  to  whom  religious 
edification  was  more  important  than  poetry, 
ud  who  often  substituted  a  mere  paraphrase 
Df  the  scriptural  text  for  the  free  and  imagi- 
uttive  hrtnJliMg  of  the  Northumbrian  poet. 

There  is,  however,  among  the  poetry 
contained  in  the  Bodleian  manuscript  one 
long  passage  which  seems  to  be  essentially 
the  product  of  Geedmon's  daring  and  originEU. 
gemus.  This  is  the  fragment  describing  the 
tonptation  and  fall  of  man,  which  the  scribe 
hM  abruptly  interpolated  m  the  middle  of 
the  dreary  metrical  prose  of  the  '  Genesis.' 
This  fragment,  which  includes  the  lines 
235-370  and  421-861  of  Grein's  edition 
(the  lines  871-420  are  by  another  hand), 
bean  a  striking  resemblance  in  style  to  the 
Old-Saxon  poem  of  the '  Heliand,'  previously 
R&Red  to.  This  resemblance,  indeed,  is  so 
doie,  extending  to  very  minute  points  of 
diction,  tliat  the  two  works  cannot  possibly 
he  regarded  as  unconnected.  The  only  ques- 
tianisvhat  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  relsr 
tion  between  them.  Professor  Sievers,  who 
waa  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  facts, 
baa  endeavoured  to  prove  that  this  portion 
of  the  <  Genesis '  is  a  translation  of  an  Old- 
Saxon  poem  by  the  author  of  the  '  Heliand.' 
Hia  principal  argument  is  that  several  words 
ad  idioms  characteristic  of  this  passage  are 
fwd  Old-Saxon,  but  are  found  nowhere  else 
IB  .^iglo-Saxon.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  judgment  of  this  disting^shed  scholar 
M  deserving  of  the  highest  respect ;  but  his  ' 
conclusion  appears  to  be  open  to  grave  ob- 
lation. We  must  remember  that  the  con- 
tinental Saxons  were  evangelised  by  English 
minionaries;  and,  as  Professor  Stephens  has 


forcibly  urged,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
an  ancient  and  cultured  church  like  that  of 
England  should  have  adopted  into  its  litera- 
ture a  poem  written  by  a  barbarian  convert 
of  its  own  missions.  Moreover,  Professor 
Sievere's  linguistic  arguments  are  not  of 
overwhelming  force.  The  Old-Saxon  dialect 
is  known  to  us  almost  exclusively  from  the 
'  Heliand '  itself;  and  the  extant  remains  of 
early  Northumbrian  are  confined  to  a  few 
insignificant  fragments.  It  is  therefore  quite 
possible  that  the  expressions  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  '  Heliand '  and  to  the  fragment 
under  discussion,  and  peculiar  to  them,  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  old  poetic  vo- 
cabulary of  Northumbria.  Some  of  the 
fhrases  which  distinguish  the  *  Story  of  the 
'all '  from  the  rest  of  the  '  Genesis '  occur 
also  in  Oeedmon's  '  Hymn  to  the  Creator,' 
and  the  fervid  and  impassioned  style  which 
the  former  composition  shares  with  the 
'Heliand'  reminds  us  strongly  of  that  of 
'The  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood'  It  seems, 
therefore,  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  the 
'Heliand,'  and  its  sister  poem  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  are  both  of  them  translations  (larsely 
amplified,  possibly,  but  retainingmuch  of  the 
original  diction  and  spirit)  from  the  verses 
of  the  Northumbrian  poet.  This  result  is 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Latin 
preface  to  the  '  Heliand,'  wmch,  as  has  been 
previously  stated  in  this  article,  virtually 
ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  poem  to  Csed- 
mon himself. 

Notwithstanding  the  astonishing  general 
resemblance  between  the  '  Heliand  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poem,  there  is  one  point  ol 
difierence  between  the  two  works  which  is 
worthy  of  careful  note.  The  '  Storv  of  the 
Fall,'  while  following  in  the  main  the  bibli- 
cal narrative  and  the  Latin  poem  of  Avitus 
'De  Origine  Mundi,' exhibits  such  deviations 
from  these  original  sources  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  poet  who,  like  Ceedmon,  had 
obtained  his  knowledge  of  them  by  hearsay 
and  not  by  reading.  It  is  surely  the  peasant 
Ceedmon,  and  not  any  poet  of  literary  and 
theological  culture,  who  represents  the  trans- 
gression of  Adam  and  Eve  as  an  almost  un- 
avoidable error,  deserving  rather  pity  than 
blame,  and  who  expresses  his  simple-hearted 
wonder  that  God  should  have  permitted  his 
children  to  be  80  terribly  deceived.  In  the 
'  Heliand '  touches  of  this  kind  are  scarcely 
to  be  found.  It  would  seem  that  the  mis- 
sionaries who  adapted  the  work  of  Caedmon 
to  the  needs  of  their  German  converts  were, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  careful  to 
bring  its  teaching  into  accord  with  the  re- 
ceived standard  of  theological  orthodoxy. 
The '  Exodus,'  though  disfigured  by  a  taote- 
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less  interpolation  about  the  history  of  the 
patnarch,  is  the  work  of  a  true  poet ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  diow  how  far  the  writer 
may  have  been  indebted  to  his  Northumbrian 
predecessor.  Nor  can  any  dear  traces  of 
Ceedmon's  original  authorship  be  disoemed 
in  the  '  Daniel,  which  is  a  pleasing  and  grace- 
ful rendering  of  the  Bible  narrative.  The 
wide  divergence  between  the  two  texts  of  the 
'  Azarias '  portion  of  this  poem  is  a  significant 
illustration  of  the  freedom  with  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poets  permitted  themselves  to 
rewrite  the  compositions  of  earlier  authors. 

The  three  fragments  at  the  end  of  the  Bod- 
leian manuscript,  which  form  what  is  called 
=  The  Second  Book  of  CeBdmon,'  or  'Christ 
and  Satan,'  ap^r  to  be  the  work  of  a  nn^le 
author,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  origi- 
nally formed  part  of  a  continuous  poem. 
They  have  considerable  poetic  merit,  and  so 
far  as  their  substance  is  concerned  have  a 
certain  affinity  with  the  '  Story  of  the  Fall.' 
But  their  smooth  and  monotouous  rhythm 
is  very  unlike  the  rugged  and  expressive 
versification  of  that  poem  ;  and  their  voca- 
bolaiy  and  phraseology  are  in  general  those 
of  later  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  it  is  probable 
that  these  fegments  should  be  regarded  as 
a  free  rendering  of  portions  of  Csedmon's 
poems  in  the  maimer  of  a  later  period. 

It  is  right  to  state  that  the  views  here  put  j 
forward  are  in  conflict  with  those  which  are 
maintained  by  many  scholars  of  high  autho-  j 
rity.    Professor  ten  Brink,  for  example,  con-  \ 
siders  that  the  less  poetical  portion  of  the  j 
'  Genesis '  is  substantially  Csedmon's,  and  that 
no  other  specimen  of  his  work  has  come  down 
to  us  except  the  '  Hymn.'    But,  in  the  first 
place,  the  assumption  that  a  tame  and  prosaic 
style  is  characteristic  of  the  infancy  of  Old- 
Emglish  sacred  poetry  is  refuted  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  RuthweU  cross.    And,  in  the 
second  place,  a  servile  paraphrase  of  the 
biblical  text  can  only  have  proceeded  from  a 
writer  who  was  able  to  reaa  his  Latin  bible; 
to  a  poet  who,  like  Ctedmon,  had  to  depend 
on  his  recollection  of  extemporised  oral  trans- 
lations, such  a  performance  would  have  been 
absolutely  impossible. 

No  discussion  of  the '  Caedmon '  of  the  Bod- 
leian manuscript  would  be  complete  without 
some  reference  to  the  interesting  question  of 
the  influence  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
exercised  upon  Milton  in  the  composition  of 
'  Paradise  Lost.'  The  resemblances  in  matter 
and  expression  between  some  passages  of 
Milton's  poems  and  the  Anglo-Saxon '  Gene- 
sis '  are  so  remarkable  that  it  is  difficult  to 
regard  them  as  fortuitous.  On  the  other 
hand,  Milton  became  blind  three  years  be- 
fore the  publication  of  Junius's  edition  of 


'  Ceedmon '  in  166fi,  so  that  he  can  have  had 
no  opportunityof  studying  the  book  in  it* 
printed  form.  The  manuscript,  however,  was 

fiven  by  Andibishop  Ussher  to  Junius  in 
661,  and  had  been  for  some  time  previoas 
in  the  archbishop's  library.  It  seems  pos- 
sible, although  no  evidence  of  the  fact  na> 
been  produced,  that  Milton  may  have  been 

Sersonally  acquainted  with  Junius,  or  that 
e  may  have  numbered  among  his  friends 
some  student  of  Anglo-Saxon  who  may 
have  given  him  an  account  of  the  conteats 
of  the  precious  manuscript. 

Junius's  edition  of  '  Cssdmon'  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1666,  and  some  comes 
of  it  were  issued  by  James  Fletcher  at  Oi- 
finrd  in  1752,  with  some  notes  from  Junius's 
manuscripts  added  at  the  end.  Fletcher  also 
published  in  1764  copies  of  the  fifty  pictures 
with  which  the  Bodleian  manuscript  is 
adorned.  In  1882  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries of  London  published  Thorpe's  edition  of 
■  Gtedmon,'  based  upon  the  original  manu- 
script, with  an  F.iig1iali  translation  and  notes ; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  society  issued 
a  magnificent  volume  containing  facsimiles 
of  the  illustrations,  accompanied^  an  essay 
by  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  In  184&-64  K.  W.  Bou- 
terwek  published  at  Qntersloh  an  edition  of 
*  Ceedmon,'  in  two  volumes,  with  introduction, 
notes,  a  prose  translatim,  and  glossary.  Co- 
pious extracts  frt)m  the  poems  were  given  in 
Ettmiiller's  '  Engla  and  Seaxna  Scdpas  and 
Bficeras,'  Qnedlinbuiv,  I860,  the  text  being 
substantially  that  of  the  previous  editors. 
The  latest  complete  edition  is  that  of  0.  W. 
Grein,  in  his '  Bibliothek  der  angelsftchsischen 
Poesie,'  Qottingen,  1857.  Gkein  also  pub- 
lished a  German  translation,  in  alliterative 
metre,  in  his '  Dichtuuffen  der  Angelsachsen, 
stabreimend  iibersetrt,  GSttingen,  1868.  A 
careful  revision  of  the  text  may  be  expected 
in  tiie  new  edition  of  Qrein's '  BibliotlMk,'  by 
Professor  Wiilcker,  which  is  now  in  course  of 
publication. 

[The  only  original  authority  for  the  life  of 
Ctedmon  is  Baeda,  Hist.  Ecd.  iv.  24.  For  dis- 
cussion respecting  the  credibility  of  Beeda's  ae- 
eount,  and  uie  genuinenass  of  the  poems  ascribed 
to  Ccedmon,  see  Acta  Sanctorum,  11  Feb. ;  Pal- 
grave  in  Arehsologia,  zziv.  341 ;  Sandras's  De 
CbrminibiM  Saxonids  Oadmoni  ai^ndicatis, 
Paris,18<9  ;Bouterwe]i^s  De  CedmoaeDiBsertatics 
Elberfdd,  1845,  and  the  introduction  to  his  edi- 
tion of  the  poems ;  EttmnUei's  Sofipas  and  BA- 
oeias,  pp.  xu,  xiii,  26, 26  ;  Qreverus's  Ceedmon't 
Schopfiing  und  AtfeU  der  bSeen  Engel,  Olden- 
bnrg,  1862;  Wright's  Biog.  Brit.  Anglo.S«xon 
period,  pp.  23  and  193-200 ;  Qotainger,  Ueber 
die  Diohtungen  des  Angelsachsen  Cndmon's,  GKft- 
tingen,  1860 ;  Wiilcker,  Ueber  den  Hjmniii 
Csdmon's,  in  Beitrage  zur  0esch.  der  dentschen 
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Snoche  and  Litt.  iii.  348-d7  ;  Znpitza  in  Zeit- 
acor.  fOrdentschcsAlterthmn,  xzii.  210  ff. ;  Sie- 
fet^i  Oer  Ileliand  and  die  angel^bsiGche  Oene- 
S8,  Halle,  1876 ;  Stephens  in  the  Academy, 
21  Oct.  1876 ;  Groachopp,  Christ  and  Satan,  in 
Aoglia,  Ti.  248  ff. ;  Ten  Brink's  Early  English 
Litentars,  trans.  Kennedy,  London,  1883; 
Earls's  Anglo-Saxon  Literature,  London,  1884. 
For  the  inflnenoe  of  Codmon  on  Milton  see 
Masson's  Ufe  of  Milton,  ti.  567,  note;  Wuloker 
is  Ang^  IT.  401-6.]  H.  B. 

CSDWALLA  (d.  634),  whose  same  is 
also  spelt  Oaswaladbs,  Oasvalloit,  Oas- 
WAUAV,  CATeuBLAmr  (probably  equiTalent 
to  the  Latin  C^usibellaunus),  CATauoLAirii, 
tnd  with  seyeral  other  yariations,  son  of 
Cadvan  {Aitsfl.  Sacr.  ii.  82),  kit*  of  North 
Wales  [q.  T.],  was  the  Britisn  king  of 
Goenedotia  or  Vendotia,  commonly  culed 
Gvynedd,  which  was  probably  coextensive, 
loagfaly  speaking,  with  North  Wales;  bnt 
Ute  Ung  seems  to  have  exercised  some  au- 
thoiity  over  the  western  regions  north  of  the 
Mersey,  poaably  even  as  fSiu'  as  Carlisle  (Lap- 
rEHBESS,  Ang.-Sax.  Hist,  i  121, 122 ;  Jwmai 
vf  ArduBolog.  Assoc  xi.  64). 

A  deadly  riTslry  had  long  existed  between 
the  British  kingdom  of  Qwynedd  and  the  An- 
glian kingdom  of  Northumbria.  JBthelfrith, 
the '  Fierce '  or  Destroyer,  had  inflicted  a  ter- 
rible blow  upon  the  Britons  in  the  battle  of 
Chester  in  618  (B.aEDA,  IL  2 ;  Rbbb,  Welsh 
SaiUs^  p.  298).  It  was  probably  to  avenge 
this  disaster  that  in  629  Ciedwalla  invaded 
Northiimbria ;  but  he  was  defeated  by  Ead- 
wine,  the  successor  of  .^Sthelfrith,  near  Mor- 
feth,  driven  thence  into  Wales,  and  besieged 
m  the  island  of  Glannauc,  probably  to  be 
identified  with  Priestholm,  near  Anglesey 
{Aim.0imbrue,M.H.B.8m).  He  escaped 
to  Ireland ;  but  after  a  brief  sojourn  there  re- 
turned to  Britain,  and,  although  himself  a 
christian,  entered  into  alliance  with  Penda, 
tiag  of  the  Mercians,  a  merciless  pagan. 
Tb&a  united  forces  invaded  Northumbria, 
tnd  overwhelmed  Eadwine's  army  at  Heath- 
field  or  Hatfield,  probably  Hatfield  Chase,  a 
few  miles  north-east  of  Doncaster,  A.D.  688. 
Esdwine  and  his  son  Osfrid  were  slain. 
Northumbria  was  cruelly  devastated.  Cted- 
willa,  who  surpassed  his  pagan  ally,  Penda, 
ia  ferocity,  vowed  that  he  would  extirpate 
the  whole  Anglian  race  from  Britain,  and 
ip&red  neither  age  nor  sex,  putting  women 
ud  children  to  death  by  torture  (B.XDA,  ii 
20).  It  was  the  temporary  overthrow  of  the 
whole  kingdom  and  churcu  of  Northumbria. 
Pulinos,  who  had  converted  Eadwine  and 
founded  the  see  of  York,  retired  to  Kent,  ac- 
companied by  the  queen,  her  daughter,  son, 
and  grandson.    Osnc,  a  cousin  01  Eadwine, 


and  Eanfrith,  a  son  of  MtheiMth,  tried  to 
recover  the  kingdom  of  Deira  and  Bemicia, 
and  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  Mercians  by 
basely  renoimcing  their  Christianity,  but  re- 
ceived the  just  reward  of  their  apostasy  by 
being  slain  b^  Caedwalla  in  the  following 
year,  634  (ib.  lii.  1).  The  British  king  now 
boasted  that  his  forces  were  irresistible ;  but 
his  triumph  was  shortllyed. 

Oswald,  a  younger  brother  of  Eanfnth  and 
nephew  of  Eiadwue,  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor. 
Near  the  dose  of  the  year  634  he  mustered 
an  army,  and  met  the  enemy  on  a  bill  called 
Hevenielth,  north  of  the  Roman  wall,  near 
Hexham.  Here  he  set  up  a  cross,  which  he 
helped  to  fix  in  the  ground  with  his  own 
hands,  and  bidding  his  soldiers  kneel  before 
it,  prayed  with  them  '  to  the  living  and  true 
Gk)d,  who  knew  how  just  their  cause  was,  to 
save  them  from  their  fierce  and  haughty  foe ' 
(t%.  iii  2).  Thus  encouraged,  they  fell  upon 
the  British  host,  which  £u  outnumbered  nis 
own,  and  completely  routed  it.  Otsdwalla 
himself  fled  into  the  valley  and  was  slain  at 
the  Denisebum,  perhaps  the  brook  which 
flows  northwards  into  the  Tyne,  and  enteia 
it  near  Dilston,  east  of  Hexham  {ib.  in.  1). 
The  place  of  battle  was  afterwards  called 
Oswald's  Cross,  and  a  small  church  was  in 
time  erected  there,  and  was  served  by  the 
clergy  of  the  church  at  Hexham.  Thus 
perished  Oeedwalla,  who  had  fought,  it  was 
said,  in  fourteen  battles  and  sixty  skirmishes 
(LAPPEifBEBO,  i.  166 ;  Nhfhtiub),  and  with 
him  ended  the  last  serious  stmggle  for  supre- 
macy between  the  old  British  and  Anglian 
races  in  that  part  of  the  island. 

[Bnda,  Eocl.  Hist.  ii.  2,  20,  iii.  I,  2;  Annates 
Osmbris,  ap.  Men.  Hist.  Brit.  882 ;  Nennius,  ap. 
Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  76 ;  Rees's  Welsh  Saints,  293.] 

W.  R.  W.  S. 

OMDWALLA.  (660P-689)  (the  varia- 
tions in  the  form  of  whose  name  are  as  nume- 
rous as  in  the  case  of  the  Welsh  Caedwalla), 
was  the  son  of  Cyueberht,  and  a  great-grand- 
son of  the  West^Saion  king  Ceawlin  [q.  y.]; 
but  his  name  indicates  some  British  connec- 
tion, and  misled  some  Welsh  writers  so  far 
as  to  confuse  him  with  Cadwaladr,  son  of 
the  Caedwalla  who  was  killed  at  Heveufelth 
(Brut  y  Tywysogitm,  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  841 ; 
Bees,  Welsh  Saints,  p.  300).  The  name  of 
his  brother '  Mul ' — the  mule  or  half-breed — 
points  to  the  probability  of  their  mother  being 
Welsh.  Baeda  calls  him  a  young  man  of  great 
energy,  and  he  was  probably  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  aspirant  to  the  West-Saxon  throne. 
At  any  rate  he  was  expelled  from  Wessex, 
and,  according  to  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury, 
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by  a  fection  of  the  leading^  men,  which  per- 
fajaps  included  the  king  himselj^  Centwine 
{Qest.  Pont.  p.  238),  and  he  then  led  the 
■wild  life  of  an  outlaw  among  the  forests 
of  Chiltern  and  Anderida.  Here  he  was 
brought  into  contact,  about  681,  with  Wil- 
irith,  who  was  engaged  in  missionary  labours 
among  the  South-Saxons.  Caedwalla  often 
appli^  to  him  for  adrice,  and  Wilfrith  lent 
him  also  horses  and  money,  and  obtained 
neat  influence  over  him  (ib.)  In  686,  when 
Ctedwalla  began  to  strive  for  the  West- 
Saxon  kingdom  {Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle),  he 
ravaged  Sussex  with  a  band  of  lawless  fol- 
lowers, and,  notwithstanding  his  friendship 
with  Wilfrith,  slew  the  South-Saxon  king, 
^thelwealh,  who  was  an  ally  of  Centwine. 
Two  ealdormen,  however,  Berchtun  and  And- 
hun,  who  had  been  converted  by  Wilfrith, 
succeeded  in  driving  him  out,  and  governing 
the  kingdom  independently.  On  the  death 
or  resignation  of  Centwine,  686  (see  Flob. 
Wis.),  who  seems  to  have  nominated  Caed- 
walla as  his  successor  (Will.  Mat.w.,  Geet. 
Pont.  p.  352),  the  latter  obttuued  possession 
of  the  West-Saxon  throne,  and,  again  in- 
vading Sussex,  defeated  and  slew  Berchtun, 
and  subdued  the  whole  kingdom.  After 
making  a  raid  on  Sent,  in  which  Ms  brother 
Mul  was  burned  to  death,  he  turned  his  arms  ' 
against  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  had  been 
conquered  some  years  before  by  Wulfhere, 
king  of  Mercia,  and  bestowed  iipon  his  ally 
and  godson,  .^thelwealh,  the  South-Saxon 
king  (B^£DA,  It.  IS,  16).  The  inhabitants  of 
Wight  were  still  heathen,  and  Osedwalla, 
although  not  yet  baptised,  vowed  that  if  he 
was  victorious  he  would  devote  a  foiirthpart 
of  the  island  to  Gk)d.  This  was  probably  due 
to  the  suggestion  of  Wilfrith,  who  had  great 
influence  over  him,  although  the  statements 
of  Eddius  and  William  of  Mabnesbury  (  Oegt. 
Pont.  p.  233)  that  Caedwalla  made  him  a  kind 
of  president  over  his  kingdom  (ut  dominum 
et  magistrum),  and  did  nothing  without  his 
approvaL  must  be  looked  upon  as  exaggera- 
tions. Anyhow,  having  been  succesi^ul  in 
subjugating  Wight,  Cced walla  fulfilled  his 
vow  by  bestowing  a  fourthpart  of  the  island, 
three  hundred  hides,  on  Wilfrith,  who  sent 
two  priests  (his  nephew  Bemuin,  and  another 
named  Hiddila)  to  instruct  and  baptise  the 
people  in  the  christian  faith  (Bjeba,  iv. 
16).  Caedwalla  put  to  death  two  sons  of 
Arvaldus,  king  of  Wight,  who  had  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  mainland,  but,  at  the  request  of 
an  aobot  of  a  neighbouring  monastery,  per- 
mitted them  first  to  be  baptised.  Ml  this 
time  he  himself  had  not  been  baptised,  and 
had  not,  so  far  as  our  records  enable  us  to 
judge,  exhibited  much  christian  virtue  in  his 


conduct.  He  had  indeed  bestowed  many 
liberal  gifts  upon  monastic  houses,  but  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  {Gest.  Pont  p.  852) im- 
Elies  that  he  did  tlus  to  obtain  favour  when 
e  was  ambitious  of  the  West-Saxon  throne. 
Suddenly,  however,  in  688,  the  fierce  warrior 
turned  into  a  penitent  devotee.  He  resigned 
his  kingdom  and  took  his  journey  to  Borne, 
in  order  to  be  baptised  by  the  pope.  Cad- 
walla  was  baptist  by  Pope  Sergius  I,  under 
the  name  of  Peter,  on  Easter  eve,  689,  beinc 
then  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  had 
hoped  to  die,  Baeda  says  (E.  H.  v.  7),  soon 
after  his  baptism,  in  order  to  pass  at  once  to 
eternal  joys ;  and  his  hope  was  fulfilled,  for 
death  came  before  he  had  put  off  the  chrisom, 
or  white  fillet  which  converts  wore  for  eight 
days  after  their  baptism.  He  was  buned 
in  St.  Peter's  on  20  April.  His  epitaph,  con- 
sisting of  some  turgid  Latin  elegiacs,  followed 
by  a  few  lines  in  prose,  has  been  preserved 
by  Baeda.  A  copy  of  the  metrical  inscription 
alone,  taken  from  the  original  stone  in  old 
St.  Peter's,  exists  in  John  Gruter'a  work 
'  Inscrip.  Antiq.  Amstel.'  1707,  a.  1174,  and 
also  in  Raffael  Fabretti's  '  Inscrip.  Antiq.' 
1702,  Rome,  p.  735,  No.  463. 

[Baeda,  Kcd.  Hist.  iv.  IS,  16,  16,  r.  7 ;  WU- 
liam  of  Malmesbnty's  Qesta  PontiBcum,  BoUi 
Series.]  W.  E.  W.  S. 

CAEBLEON,  Lewis  op,  mathematiciaa. 
[See  under  Chabltoit,  Lewis.] 

OAERNAEVON.  [See  CimiAKVojr.] 
OiESAB,  Sir  CHARLES  (1690-1642), 
j  udge,  the  th^d  son  of  Sir  Julius  Caesar  [9.  v.] 
by  his  first  wife,  bom  27  Jan.  1689-90,  was 
educated  at  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  of 
vvhich,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  king, 
lie  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1606,  graduating 
IJ.A.  He  proceeded  M.A.  in  1607,  resigned 
his  fellowsnip  in  1611,  and  took  tue  degree 
of  doctor  of  Doth  laws  (civil  and  canon)  on 
7  Dec.  1612.  On  9  Oct.  1613  he  was  knighted 
at  Theobalds.  In  the  parliament  of  1614 
he  sat  as  member  for  Weymouth.  On 
9  May  1616  he  was  appointed  a  master  of 
chancery.  Having  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  he  was 
created  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Abbott)  judge  of  the  court  of  audience  and 
master  of  the  faculties,  both  of  which  offices 
he  was  permitted  to  retain  on  the  suspension 
of  the  archbishop  in  1627  (Cobbett,  State 
Trials,  n.  1452),  and  the  latter  of  which,  as 
probably  also  the  former,  he  held  until  his 
death  (Wood,  Fasti  Oxen.,  ed.  Bliss,  i.  828). 
From  the  fact  that  we  find  him  on  10  June 
1626  associated  with  Baron  Trevor  in  carrying 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  answer  to  his  im- 
peachment frt)m  the  upper  to  the  lower  house, 
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it  mar  be  inferred  that  he  then  held  the  poet 
of  judfge  of  the  court  of  audience.   On  17  Dec. 
1633  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  high 
commission,  and  from  that  time  until  hia 
appointment  to  the  mastership  of  the  rolls 
be  is  not  unfrequentlj  mentioned  in  the  acts 
of  commission  in  a  way  which  shows  that 
ooder  it  he  exercised  a  jurisdiction  similar  to 
that  which  in  the  court  of  chancery  was  then 
Tested  in  a  master.    He  sat  in  1685-6  as  a 
member  of  a  special  tribunal,  composed  of 
doctors  of  the  civil  law  and  judges  and  ad- 
Tocates  of  the  court  of  arches,  to  try  the 
ijueetion  whether  tobacco  could  rightly  be 
eoniidered  contraband  of  war  by  the  law  of 
nitions,  or  as  falling  within  the  purview  of 
the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  concluded 
between  England  and  Spain  in  1630,  whereby 
it  was  made  a  breach  of  neutrality  for  either 
of  the  contracting  parties  to  supply  the  ene- 
mies of  the  other  with '  victual '  {commeatui). 
The  question  arose  from  a  man-of-war  of 
Dankuk  having  captured  an  English  mer- 
chantman laden  witn  leaf  tobacco  from  Am- 
sterdam, and  bound  presumably  for  France 
[Col.  State  Paptrtf  Dom.  1685-6,  5.  208, 
where  the  destmation  of  the  vessel  is  not 
ttated),  and  the  Dunkirk   court  and  also 
the  court  of  appeal  at  Brussels  having  ad- 
indged  her  and  her  cargo  lawful  prize.    The 
English  court  decided  that  the  judgment  was 
contrary  alike  to  the  law  of  nations  and  to 
the  treaty.     The  mastership   of  the  rolls 
Mling  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Dudley 
Digges  in  March  1688-9,  the  king  let  it  be 
Imown  that  it  would  only  be  parted  with 
fbrahandsome  consideration.   Csesarsounded 
Land  as  to  its  probable  price,  and  was  told 
plainly  <  that  as  things  then  stood,  that  place 
was  not  like  to  go  without  more  money  than 
he  thought  any  wise  man  would  give  for  it.' 
Caesar,  however,  was  not  daunted.   Hisoom- 
petitors  were  Sir  Edward  Leech,  who  offered 
7,000/.  down,  and  6,000/.  to  follow  in  May; 
Sir  Thomas  Hatton,  who  offered  his  wife's 
house,  and  money  besides  (how  much  is  not 
hiown) ;  and  Lord-chief-justice  Finch,  and 
Sir  Balph  Freeman,  a  master  of  requests ; 
the  amounts  offered  by  the  two  last  men- 
tioned we  do  not  know.    Ceesar,  however, 
cat  them  all  out  by  bidding  15,000/.  (10,000/. 
payable  at  once  in  hard  ca^),  and  agreeing  to 
lend  the  king  2,000/.  towards  the  expenses 
ofhismeditatedjoumey  into  Scotland.    This 
latter  sum  appears  to  have  been  trust  money 
in  his  hands  as  executor  of  his  uncle,  Heniy 
C««8r  [q.  v.],  dean  of  Ely,  which  he  was 
honnd  by  the  terms  of  the  dean's  vriU  to 
confer  upon  some  college  to  be  selected  by 
himselil    A  warrant  was  issued  for  its  re- 
payment on  10  March  of  the  following  year. 


The  money,  however^  was  never  repaid,  al- 
though repeated  appLcations  to  the  treasury 
were  made  by  himself  and  by  his  wife  and 
son  after  his  death. 

Csesar  died  on  6  Dec.  1642  of  the  small- 
pox, and  was  buried  at  Bennington,  Hert- 
fordshire. His  epitaph  magniloquently  de- 
signates him  'an  equal  distributor  01  un- 
suspected justice ;'  on  the  other  hand,  George 
C^rrard,  the  master  of  the  Charterhouse, 
writing  to  Viscount  Conway  and  KiUultagh, 
under  date  28  March  1689,  curtly  charac- 
terises him  as  '  a  very  ass,'  adding  that  he 
was  '  the  very  anvil  on  which  the  doctors  of 
the  law  of  his  society  played.'  He  married 
twice :  first^  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter 
Yanlore,  merchant  of  London,  who  died  on 
13  June  1626;  secondly,  in  1626,  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Barkham,  knight, 
lord  mayor  of  London  in  16^.  She  died  on 
16  June  1661,  and  was  buried  at  Bennington. 
In  all  he  had  fifteen  children,  six  by  his  firat 
wife,  and  nine  by  his  second ;  but  only  five 
survived  him,  three  of  these  being  sons,  and 
of  these  the  eldest,  Julius,  died  a  few  days 
after  his  father,  and  of  the  same  complaint. 

[WiUis's  Not.  Pari.  iii.  173;  Archives  of  All 
Souls  CoUege,  pp.  807,  808,  880  ;  Wood's  Fasti 
Oxon.  (Bliss),  1.  296,  828,  848 ;  Hard/s  Cata^ 
logne  of  Lord  Chanoellors,  &c.,  p.  89  ;  Nichols's 
Progresses  of  Jamas  I,  ii.  677 ;  ParL  Hist.  ii. 
191 ;  Commons'  Jonmals,  i.  267 ;  Cobbett's  State 
Trials,  ii.  417;  Rymer's  Pcedera  (Sanderson), 
ziz.  221-2;  Dugdale's  Chrtm.  Sar.  iii. ;  Cal.  State 
Papers  (Dom.  1626-1640);  Foss's  Judges  of  £kig- 
Isnd ;  Lodge's  Idfe  of  Sir  J.  Csesar,  with  Memoirs 
of  his  Family.]  J.  M.  S. 

OJE&JlEL,  henry  (1682  P-1  636),  dean 
of  Ely,  fifth  and  yoimgest  son  of  Csesar  Adel- 
mare  or  Dalmanis,  a  well-known  physician, 
and  brother  of  Sir  Julius  Csesar  [q.  v.],  was 
bom,  according  to  his  epitaph,  in  1604,  al- 
though other  evidence  gives  l^e  more  pro- 
bable date  of  1562.  He  was  educated  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford. '  where  to  this  day,' 
says  Wood, '  certain  lodgings  are  called  from 
him  Csesar's  lodgings,'  and  uterwards  became 
a  member  of  St.  Edmund  Hall  in  the  same 
university.  While  stiU  very  young,  he  spent 
some  time  at  Cambridge,  and,  oeing  suspected 
of  popish  leanings,  fl^  beyond  sea.  On  his 
return  about  1683  he  recanted  his  former 
errors,  and  became  vicar  of  Ixistwithiel  in 
Cornwall;  but  in  March  1584,  Sir  Walter 
Mildm^,  whom  he  had  personally  afiBronted, 
directed  proceedings  to  be  taken  against  him 
on  the  ground  of  his  renewed  nonconformity. 
He  was  still  subject  to  the  same  suspicion  m 
1689,  when  his  brother,  Sir  Jufius,  en- 
treated Lord  Burghley  to  protect  him  from  his 
assailants.  A  few  years  later  all  his  enemies 
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were  silenced.  On  6  Nov.  1696  he  proceeded 
D.D.  at  OxJTord ;  on  18  Sept.  1596  was  pre- 
sented by  the  qneen  to  tne  rectory  of  St. 
Ohristopher,  in  the  dfrf  of  London,  which 
he  resiKned  in  July  1697;  became  rector  of 
Somer^oam,  Huntingdonshire  ;  and  was  ap- 
pointed prebendary  of  Westminster  in  Sep-  I 
tember  1609,  and  dean  of  Ely  in  October  I 
1614.  He  resigned  his  prebend  at  Westmin-  [ 
8terinie26.     He  died,  according  to  his  epi- 
taph, on  27  June  1636,  and  was  buried  in  Ely  j 
Cathedral,  where  an  elaborate  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory.    He  left  aeTeral  | 
bequests  to  the  oiBcersof  the  cathedral,  and  to , 
friends  and  relations.     His  sole  executor,  Sir ' 
Charles  [q.  v.],  son  of  his  brother  Sir  Julius,  j 
was   directed  to   apply  within  six  months 
2,0001.  to  the  foundation  of  two  feUowahips 
and  four  scholarships  (open  to  pupils  from 
Ely  school)  in  some  college  of  his  own 
choosing.    Sir  Charles  chose  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  which  received  annuities  from 
the  fiunify  till  1668,  bnt  never  obtained  the 
capital. 

fR  Lodge's  Life  of  Sir  Jalios  Cseiar,  with  Me- 
moirs of  his  Family;  Bentham's  Ely  (1812), 
p.  230 ;  Le  Neve's  Fasti ;  Wood's  Fasti,  ed.  Bliss, 
I  270-1.]  S.  h. 

CaSAB,  SiB  JULIUS  (1668-1636), 
judge,  was  of  Italian  extraction,  his  grand- 
fatosr  being  Pietro  Maria  Adelmare,  a  citi- 
zen of  Treviso,  near  Venice,  but  descended 
from  a  family  belongii^  to  Fr6ju8,  in  Pro- 
vence. This  Pietro  Maria  Adelmare,  who 
had  some  reputation  as  a  civilian,  married 
Faola,  daughter  of  Giovanni  Fietro  Cesarini 
(probably  of  the  same  family  as  Qiuliano 
OBsarini,  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  Pasle,  1431-8),  and 
one  of  his  sons,  Cesore  Adelmare,  having 
graduated  in  arts  and  medicine  at  the 
university  of  Padua,  migrated  to  England, 
apparently  about  1650,  and  began  practice 
in  London  as  a  physician.  He  was  elected 
fellow  in  1554,  and  in  the  following  year 
censor  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
was  appointed  medical  adviser  to  Queen 
Mary,  trom  whom  he  obtained  letters  of 
naturalisation  with  immunity  from  taxa- 
tion in  1668,  and  from  whom  he  on  one  oc- 
casion received  the  enormous  fee  of  lOOA 
for  a  single  attendance.  Elizabeth  also 
consulted  him  and  requited  his  services  by 
sundry  leases  of  church  lands  at  rents 
somewhat  below  their  actual  value.  In 
1661  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Bishopsgate, 
having  purchased  a  house  which  had  formed 
part  of  the  dissolved  priory  of  St.  Helen's. 
There  he  died  in  1669,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Helen's^ 


The  name  of  Cssar,  by  which  the  doctor 
was  usually  addressed  by  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth, was  adopted  by  his  children  as  a 
surname.  His  eldest  son,  Julius  Ctesar 
Adelmare,  was  bom  at  Tottenham  in  1667-8, 
and  baptised  in  the  church  of  St.  Dunston's-in- 
the-East  in  February  of  that  y  ear,his  sponsors 
being  the  lord  treasurer,  William  Paulett,  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  Lady  Montagu  as  representing  the  queen. 
Shoortly  after  his  fathers  death  nis  mother 
married  Michael  Lock,  «  zealous  protestaut. 
He  was  educated  at  MMdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  graduated  B.A.  in  1676.  and  proceeded 
M.  A.  1678.  In  1679  he  left  Oxford  for  Poiia, 
where  he  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  li- 
centiate and  doctor  of  Doth  laws  (civil  and 
canon)  in  the  spring  of  1681  and  received 
(10  May)  the  complimentary  title  of  advocate 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  In  1684  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  Oxford.  He 
had  been  admitted  a  member  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1680,  and  on  9  Oct.  1581  made 
one  of  the  commissionera  under  the  statute 
28  Henry  YHI,  s.  15,  b]r  which  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  adnural  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  courts  of  common  law.  On  th» 
16th  of  the  same  month  he  was  appointed 
chancellor  to  the  master  of  the  hosptal  of 
St.  Catherine's,  near  the  Tower  of  London. 
In  158S  he  was  appointed  counsel  to  the  cor- 
poration of  London.  This  year  also  he  was 
appointed,  by  his  friend  Bishop  Aylmer,  comr 
missary  and  sequestrator-general  within  the 
archdeaconry  of  Essex  and  Colchester  and 
some  deaneries.  On  30  April  of  the  next 
year  he  succeeded  Br.  Lewes  as  judge  of  the 
admiralty  court.  He  was  also  sworn  a  mas- 
ter of  the  chancery  on  21  June.  As  judge 
of  the  admiralty  court  he  suffered  more  thou 
most  of  hra  servants  from  the  constitutional 
meanness  of  Elizabeth.  There  appears  to 
have  been  no  regular  salary  attached  to  this 
office,  and  Ceesar  bitterly  complains  that 
whereas  his  predecessor  '  had  every  three 
years  somewhat,'  he  himself  had  not, '  after 
nine  years'  service,  received  in  fee,  pension, 
or  recompense  to  the  value  of  one  penny,' 
but  rather  was  some  4,000/.  out  of  pocket. 
The  suitors  who  had  recourse  to  the  court 
of  admiralty  were  not  unfrequentily  poor  sea- 
men or  foreigners,  while  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  crown  was  defendant  was  tlso 
considerable.  It  seems  to  have  been  Oaesoi'i 
regular  practice  to  aid  the  poor  or  embar- 
rassed suitors  out  of  his  own  purse,  and  to 
consider  all  claims  substantiated  against 
the  crown  as  a  first  charge  upon  the  fees, 
and  the  expenses  of  administration  to  have 
priority  to  nis  own  remuneration.  As  early 
aa  1587-8  we  find  him  petitioning  ths  queen 
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that  he  might  be  installed  in  some  Incrative 
ind  lumorary  post,  such  aa  '  the  first  deanery 
tbttshallf&llvoideitheTofYorkorofDnifaam, 
or  of  Bath  and  "Wells  or  of  Winchester,' '  or 
tbefinthospitalthatshallbecomeToidofthese 
three,  St  Ejitharine's,  near  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, St.  Ciosse's,  near  Winton,  and  the  hospi- 
talof  Sherborne,  in  the  bishoprick  of  Durham,' 
or  else  that  he  might  be  made  a  '  master  of 
leqnests  extraordinary.'  This  petition  was 
read  and  duly  notea  by  Oecil,  and  there 
the  matter  rested.  In  October  1688  Oeesar 
was  tdmitted  master  of  the  chancery  in  or- 
dinary. This  year,  too,  he  was  returned  to 
rarliunent  as  senior  member  for  Reigate. 
The  eonndl  asstuned  to  itself  the  right  of 
RTiffwing  his  jndnneats.  This  he  resented 
keenly  in  a  letter  dated  1  March  168&  The 
id»  of  an  annual  circuit  round  the  coasts  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  despatch  of  admiralty 
business,  which  had  often  been  mooted,  met 
vith  his  hearty  approval ;  and  as  Elizabeth 
'misliked  to  enter  mto  the  chaive,'  he  offered 
to  travel  at  his  own  expense,  adding  only  the 
proriso,  'if  I  may  be  encouraged  by  so  much, 
either  eommodilr  or  credit,  as  will  provide 
mean  honest  banal  when  I  die,  and  keep  my 
poor  wife  and  children  from  open  beggary.' 
In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  was 
utuallT  threatened  with  legal  process  upon  a 
bond  wnich  he  had  given  by  way  of  guarantee 
ia  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  420/.  dne  from 
Sir  Waiter  Leveson  to  a  Dane,  probably  a 
nitOT  in  the  admiralty  conrt.  At  length, 
bowever,  the  qoeen  saw  fit  to  confer  upon 
him  the  post  m  master  of  requests.  He  was 
svom  on  10  June  1691,  and  admitted  to  the 
office  on  7  March,  having  in  the  meanwhile 
^  Jan.)  been  elected  a  bencher  of  his  inn. 
The  court  of  requests  offered  special  facilities 
to  poor  suitors  who  might  with  advantage  be 
tnns&rred  thither  from  the  admiralty  court. 
He  same  year,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Scottish  ambassador,  Archibald  Douglas, 
whidi  he  had  bought  for  600/.,  he  obtamed 
'ran  the  queen  a  grant  of  the  reversion  of  the 
Biitaship  <rf  St.  Catherine's  Hospital.  At 
this  time  ne  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
nverg.  In  1692  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
onmiesion  of  the  peace  for  Middlesex,  and 
returned  to  parliament  as  senior  member  for 
BleteMngley,  Surrey.  In  November  of  the 
(bUowing  year  he  was  elected  treasurer  of 
tbe  limer  Temple,  and  on  6  Dee.  governor 
rf  Ae  mineral  and  battery  works  throughout 
the  Idngdom,  and  was  rejected  treasurer  of 
the  Lmer  Temple  next  year.  He  was  at 
tins  time  a  meinber  of  the  high  commission 
•sd  a  close  friend  of  Whitgift  (Stbtph, 
^finah  (foL),  iii.  609).  On  17  Aug.  1595  he 
*M  appointed  master  of  reqiiests  in  ordinary 
TOL.  m. 


in  attendance  upon  the  person  of  the  queen, 
with  a  salary  of  100/.  per  annum,  not,  how- 
ever, gnuited  by  the  queen  until  she  had 
forced  him  to  disclose  the  precise  amount 
which  he  had  paid  to  Archibald  Douglas  for 
his  interest  in  the  matter  of  the  St,  Cathe- 
rine's appointment.  In  this  or  the  next  year 
he  contributed  SOOL  towards  the  erection  of 
chambers  between  the  Inner  Temple  Hall 
and  the  church,  in  consideration  whereof  he 
was  invested  with  the  privilege  of  jpranting 
admittances  to  the  society  at  nis  discretion 
during  his  life.  The  chunbers  were  known 
as  late  as  Dugdale's  time  as  Oeeear's  Build- 
ings. In  1696  the  mastership  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine's Hospital  fell  vacant,  and  on  17  June 
he  installed  himself  therein.  Next  year  he 
was  returned  to  parliament  as  senior  member 
for  Windsor.  On  12  Sept.  1698  Elizabeth, 
then  on  her  way  to  Nonsuch,  paid  b™  a 
visit  at  his  house  at  Mitcham,  spending  the 
night  of  the  12th  there,  and  dining  with  him 
next  day.  He  tells  us  that  he  presented  her 
with  '  a  gown  of  cloth  of  silver,  richly  em- 
broiderea,  a  black  network  mantle,  with 
pure  g^ld,  a  taffeta  hat,  white,  with  several 
nowers,  and  a  jewel  of  gold  set  therein  with 
silver  and  diamonds,  which  entertainment  of 
her  majesty,  with  the  charges  of  five  former 
disappointments,'  cost  him  some  700/.  In 
1699  we  find  iiim  assodated  with  John  Her- 
bert, one  of  the  masters  of  requests,  and 
Robert  Beale,  secretary  to  the  council  of  the 
north,  in  a  commission  to  dedde  wiUiout  ap- 
peal claims  by  French  suljects  in  respect  of 
piratical  acts  committed  by  English  seamen. 
Next  year  he  became  the  senior  master  of  re- 
queets,  being  already  talked  of  as  master  ot 
tne  rolls.  At  the  parliamentary  election  of 
the  following  year  he  retained  his  seat  for 
Windsor.  On  20  May  1608  he  was  knighted 
by  the  king  at  Greenwich.  In  1606  (7  April) 
he  8nccee£d  Sir  Cteorge  Hume  as  chancellor 
and  nnder-treasurer  of  the  exchequer,  and 
the  following  year  (6  July)  was  sworn  of  the 
privy  council.  Ceesar  was  prompt  to  use  the 
mterest  which  he  nowposseesed  with  the  king 
on  behalf  of  his  inn.  It  appears  to  have  been 
through  Oeesar's  influence  that  the  lease  of 
the  Temple  buildings  was  enlarged  in  1608 
into  a  fee  simple,  subject  to  a  ^uit  rent  of  10/. 
(Dttsdaib,  (hw.  145-6).  His  tenure  of  the 
office  of  dhanoeUor  of  the  exchequer  c<nnoided 
with  the  period  of  Salisbury's  treasurership, 
the  period  during  which  James's  financial 
difficulties  and  the  consequent  tension  be- 
tween him  and  the  parliament  reached  their 
extreme  point.  He  seems  to  have  been  reaUy 
Uttle  better  than  a  clerk  to  the  lord  treasoier. 
In  tiiat  capacity  he  was  employed  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  the  oonversiou  of  tenure 
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by  kniglit's  garriee  into  free  and  oonunon 
socage,  together  with  the  abolition  of  ward- 
ships and  other  incidents  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative in  connection  with  the  great  contract 
of  1610,  and  a  dialogue  is  extant  ascribed  to 
him  advocating  the  acceptance  of  the  king's 
offer  br  the  commons,  and  hinting  that  in 
case  of  its  rejection  means  of  raising  money 
without  the  consent  of  parliament  would  be 
found  {Pari.  Deb.  1610,  App.  D).  In  1610 
the  king  g^ranted  him  the  reversion  of  the 
office  ofmaster  of  the  rolls,  expectant  on  the 
death  of  Sir  E.  Philips.  In  1618  he  was 
among  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
king  at  the  suit  of  the  Countess  of  Sssex  to 
detumine  the  question  of  the  validity  of  her 
numriaoe.  He  seems  to  have  fbnned  a  very 
decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  countess  s 
contention  at  an  early  period  of  the  inquiry, 
and  to  have  been  by  no  means  sparing  in  the 
einreaMon  of  it  during  the  argument,  to  Arch- 
biuiop  Abbott's  intense  disgust.  At  this  time 
he  occupied  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Strand,  nearly  opposite  the  Savoy.  Here 
(Le.  on  the  north  side)  he  laid  (10  Aug.  1618) 
the  finmdation-stone  c^  a  chapel,  ^^ch  was 
consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  JLondon  (John 
King)  on  8  May  1614,  and  called  the  Cecil 
Chapel.  In  the  spring  of  1614  he  was  re* 
turned  to  parliamemt  as  senior  member  for 
Middlesex;  in  the  autumn.  Sir  EL  Philips, 
the  master  of  the  rdls,  having  died,  Csesar 
succeeded  him,  receiving  the  usual  patent 
granting  him  the  office  for  life  on  1  Oct., 
and  takinff  his  seat  on  the  10th  of  the  same 
month-  '^  his  appointment  he  surrendered 
the  offices  of  chamoellor  and  under-tieasurer 
of  the  ezdieqner.  Chamberlain  informs  us 
that  four  judges  were  appointed  to  assist  and 
act  with  him.  With  his  connection  with  the 
coBohequer  heentiiely  abandoned  the  idea  that 
tbe  king  could  raise  supplies  without  the  con- 
sent of  ^liament;  we  find  him  earnestly 
advising  m  council  (34  Sept.  1616)  the  sum- 
moning of  a  new  parliament  for  the  final 
settlement  of  the  financial  difficulty.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  examined 
(19  Jan.  1616)  thepuritan  clergyman  Peacham 
'  be&te  torture,  in  torture,  between  tortures, 
and  after  torture,'  with  a  view  to  discover  his 
supposed  aeoomplioes  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  King's  life,  in  which  he  was  suspected  of 
being  principally  concerned.  At  Ime  end  of 
this  year  he  concluded  a  bargain  with  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  embarrassed  by  the 
neeeasity  of  repaying  the  oountess's  marriage 
portion  tat  the  purchase  of  the  estate  of  Ben- 
nington in  Hertfordshire  for  the  sum  of 
14,O0M.  In  1616  he  followed  the  lead  of 
Lord-chancellor  Ellesmere  in  censuring  the 
fudges  of  the  king's  banch  and  common  pleas 


for  thmi  resistance  to  the  king  In  the  matter 
of  the  eommtndam  case.  In  August  1618  he 
was  associated  with  Sir  Edward  Coke  in  the 
trial  of  the  persons  indicted  for  the  attack  on 
the  Spanish  ambassador's  house.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  court  of  Star-«hamber  that 
tried  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Suffolk  for 
peculation  in  the  following  year,  and  took 
the  milder  view  of  their  offence.  In  1620  he 
was  returned  to  parliament  as  senior  member 
for  Maiden,  Essex.  Between  31  May  aad 
10  July  of  this  year  he  was  commissioned  to 
hear  causes  in  chancery,  the  period  coincid- 
ing with  the  interval  between  the  disgrace  of 
Baioon  and  the  delivery  of  the  great  seal  to 
Lord-keeper  Williams.  He  was  one  of  the 
three  liqviidators  appointed  br  the  king  to  ar- 
range a  composition  with  the  late  chancellor's 
creditors,  and  in  1625  Bacon  nominated  him 
one  of  the  supervisors  of  his  will,  describing 
him  as '  my  good  friend  and  near  ally,  the 
master  of  the  rolls.'  In  1631  we  find  him 
I  named,  with  Archbishop  Abbot  and  othen, 
I  in  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  operatiaa 
I  and  administration  of  the  poor  law.  His  last 
j  importantpublicaotwastoaasistLord-keeper 
I  Coventry  in  drawizig  up  thirty-one  ordinances 
of  procedure,  intended  to  correct  abuses  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  court  of  chaaoeiy,  and 
in  puticular  to  restore  the  ancient  wevity 
of  the  pleadings  aad  documents  genetally. 
He  died  on  18  April  1 636,  being  then  seventy- 
nine  years  old,  and  was  buriea  in  thediiuch 
of  Qreat  St.  Helen's,  where  his  monument, 
with  an  inscription  wrought  in  the  device  of 
a  deed  poll,  with  pendant  seal  (the  attaching 
c<»d  severed),  is  still  to  be  seen.  His  repu- 
tation for  legal  acumen  does  not  stand  high, 
;  Chamberlain  thought  that  he  had  more  of 
'  confldenoe  in  his  own  sufficiency '  than  his 
abilities  warranted.  The  same  person  writing 
to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  under  date  4  Apm 
1624)  remarks  incidentallv  that '  Sir  Julim 
Cffisar  is  reflected  on  for  his  want  of  law.' 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  had  the  rsi4 
merit  of  being  superior  to  corruption.  FuQet 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  (diAracter  s 
'A  person  of  prodigious  bountyto  all  of  worth 
or  want,  so  that  he  might  seem  to  be  almoiier< 
general  of  the  nation.  The  sto^  is  wel| 
known  of  a  gentleman  who  once  borrowini 
his  coach  (wnich  was  as  well  known  to  pod 
people  as  any  hospital  in  England)  was  » 
rendervoused  about  with  beggars  in  Lcmdoi 
that  it  cost  him  all  the  money  in  his  purse  ti 
satisfy  their  importunity,  so  that  he  mi^ 
have  hired  twenty  coaches  on  the  same  terms 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Vemlamf  wasm 
dicious  in  his  election  when  perceiving  hi 
dissolution  to  approach  he  made  his  last  be 
in  effect  in  the  house  of  Sir  Julioa,'    Aubrey 
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00  the  anthothy  of  Sir  John  Danvan,  mjs 
that  Bacon  '  in  hia  neceaaity '  reoeived  lOW. 
fiomOnaar.    Cnsar  manied,  first,  ia  1682, 
Dweaa,  teliotof  Richard  Lnafaier  of  tiie  Middle 
Temple,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Richaid  Martin, 
aldennaa  of  Lonaim,  and  master  of  the  Mint ; 
aecondly,  in  1696,  Alice,  daughter  of  Chii»- 
tooher  Green  of  Manchester,  and  widow  of 
John  Dent  of  London ;  and  thirdly,  in  1616, 
Anne,  widow  of  WilUam  Hungate  of  Ea»t 
Bwdflnhaiti,  Norfolk,  aister  of  Xady  KiUe- 
Riew,  and  granddaughter  of  Sir  Micholas 
Bicon.    The  laat-mentioned  marriage  was 
solemnised  on  19  April  at  the  Bolls  Chapel, 
the  bride  being  given  away  by  her  un^e. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  then  attorney-general. 
Tliroagh  hia  first  wife  Ceesar  acquued  the 
little  property  at  Mitcham,  where  Elizabeth 
visited  him.    She  bore  him  five  children,  one 
daughter  and  four  sons,  of  whom  only  one 
■nrviyed  him,  the  youngest,  Charles  [q.  v.], 
who  became  master  of  the  roUs  in  168D.    By 
his  second  wife  Cesar  had  three  sons,  all  oi 
vhom  suTTiyed,  and  attained  some  sliglit  dis-  , 
tinction.     By  his  third  he  had  no  children,  j 
Peck(2>eat^  Cur.  lib.  xiv.  No.  vii.)  states  that  \ 
Ccsai  'printed  a  catalogue  of  the  books, 
paicfaments,  and  pliers  belonging  to  the 
court  of  requests  in  quarto,  of  singumr  lue  to 
antiquaries,  but  now  almost  as  scarce  as  the 
manuscripts  themselves.'    There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  work  is  identical  with  the 
compilation  described  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  as 
'  The  Ancient  State  Authoritie  and  Proceed- 
am  of  the  Court  of  Requests,'  1697  (^Lantd. 
lul  126).    The  work  consists  of  a  brief  trea- 
tise on  the  court  of  requests,  its  origin  and 
Amctions, followed  by  a  collection olrecords 
iUsstcatiTe  of  the  procedure  of  the  court, 
naoiag  &om  the  rei^  of  Henry  YII  to  that 
of  Eliiabeth.    It  is  mterleaved  with  menu- 
icript  annotations  and  additions.    The  dia- 
ktgns  an  the  great  contract  ascribed  to  him 
w  already  b«en  mentioned.    He  also  wrote 
in  1636  a  treatise  on  the  constitution  and 
fsnctioDS  of  the  priiry  oonscil,  entitled  '  Con- 
tmuTig  the  Private  Council  of  the  Most  High 
ud  Mighty  King  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Scotland,  and  Iieland'  {Oal.  State  Papers, 
Dom.  1626-6,  p.  138).    A  multitude  of^mis- 
caUaoeooa  papers  in  his  handwriting  will  be 
CMmd  in  the  Lansdowne  and  AdditionalMSS. 
iatheBritish  Mii8aum,hi8  library  having  been 
di^eraed  on  the  sale  of  the  family  estate  at 
Bemiington  in  1744    Two  relating  to  Prince 
Henry  nave  been  printed  in  '  Aruusologia,' 
xii.  82-6,  XT.  16-28. 

|81omiallB.4160  (an  extract  f^mamannseript 
bj  Ceesar  chronicling  the  chief  events  of  his  life) ; 
Add.  US.  n40<(  contains  some  information 


caminK  his  ancestry;  Add.  MS.  13503 ;  Hunk's 
Coll.  of  Phjs.  L  53 ;  Wood's  Fasti  Oxon.  (Bliss), 
i.  198,  226 ;  Nichols's  Progreeses  of  James  1, 1. 
156,  iii.  344;  Rymer's  Foeders  (Sanderson),  iv. 
487;  Willis's  Not.  Pari.  iii.  124,  IM,  137,  146; 
ParL  Hist.  i.  978,  1171;  Stephen's  Hist.  Orim. 
Law,  i).  18;  Strype's  Life  of  Aylmer  (8»o), 
p.  46 ;  &neddiDg'B  Lift*  of  Bacon ;  Cal.  St»te 
Papers  (Dom.  1691-1688);  Court  and  Times 
of  James  I,  L  S61,  349;  Anhtey'a  Letters  and 
Lives,  ii.  226;  Bawley's  Eesoscitstio  (Life  of 
Bacon);  Fuller's  Worthies ;  Manningham's  Dianr, 
129, 138;  Dngdale'sOrig,  146-6, 147, 170:  Biogr. 
Brit. ;  Lodged  Life,  with  Memoirs  of  his  Famihr; 
Foas's  Idves  of  the  Judges;  Cox's  Annals  of  St. 
Helen's.  Bishonseate,  p.  286  et  seq.]  J.  M.  B. 

CMSAS^  JULIUS  (1656?-1712P),  a 
physician  and  amateur  musical  composer  who 
lived  at  Rochester,  is  only  known  as  author 
;  of  three  convivial  catches  which  appeared  in 
the  sixth  edition  of  the  '  Pleasant  Musical 
Companion '  (1720).  Many  of  his  prescriptions 
are  preserved  in  Sloane  MS.  2815,  having  been 
copied  from  original  MSS.bySLrHans  sloane. 
He  was  probably  the  same  Julius  Ceesar  whe 
was  the  son  of  Joseph  Csesar,  a  grandson  of 
Dr.  G  erard  Ceesar  of  Canterbury,  who  is  gene- 
raUysupposed  to  have  been  a  grandson  of 
Sir  Thomas  Ceesar  [q.  v.]  This  Julius  Csesar 
died  at  Strood,  aged  55,  on  29  April  1712. 

[Hawkins's  Hist,  of  Musio^  ed.  1863,  p,  763 ; 
Lodge's  Life  of  Sir  J.  Cesar,  with  Memoirs  of 
his  Family,  ed.  1827,  pp.  41,  &c.]      W.  B  S. 

CiESAR,  Sir  THOMAS  (1561-1610), 
judge,  second  son  of  Dr.  Ceesar  Adelmare, 
of  whom  a  brief  account  will  be  found  in 
the  life  of  Sir  Julius  Ceesar,  was  bom  at 
Great  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  in  1561,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
which  he  left  in  1578.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Inner  Temple  in  October  1580,  and  M.P. 
for  Appleby  in  1601.  His  career  at  the  bar  was 
undistinguished.  Nevertheless,  on  26  May 
1610,  he  was  created  cursitor  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer. He  was  knighted  next  month  at 
Whitehall,  and  from  an  undated  letter  of 
his  apiritual  adviser,  the  Rev.  D.  Crashaw, 
relating  the  fact  of  lus  death  and  describing 
the  '  godlv  disposition '  in  which  he  met  it, 
endorsed  oy  his  brother  Sir  Julius  with  the 
date  18  July  1610,  would  seem  to  have  died 
then  or  shortly  before.  The  vacancy  caused 
by  his  death  was  filled  in  the  following 
dctober.  He  married  thrice.  His  first  wiie 
died  in  1590,  leaving  three  children,  who  all 
died  in  infancy.  His  second  wife  was  Anne, 
daughter  of  George  Lynn  of  Southwick, 
Northamptonshire,  and  relict  of  Nicholas 
Beeston  of  Lincolnshire :  she  died  without 
issue.  By  his  third  wife,  Susan,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Ryder,  lord  mayor  of  Ixmdon 
in  16(X),  whom  he  married  on  18  Jan.  1592-3, 
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he  had  eight  children,  three  sons  and  five 
daughters,  who  all  survived  him. 

[Wood**  Faati  Ozon.  (Blisa),  i.  S71 ;  Dngdale'i 
One.  149;  Chion.  Sm>.  103;  Nichols'i  Fro^ressea 
of  Jamw  I,  ii.  368 ;  Lysona's  Enviroiia,  iii.  461 ; 
Cat  State  Papers  (Dom.  1811-18),  pp.  168, 310; 
Sloans  MS.  4160  (extraot  from  mantiseript  of  Sir 
Julias  Cesar),  ff.  8,  9 ;  Add.  HSS.  12497  f.40<, 
12604 1  128:  Fcs^s  Judges  of  England;  Lodge's 
life  of  Sir  J.  O—nr,  irith  Memoirs  of  his  Family.] 

J.M.B. 

OAFFm,  Sib  JAMES  ORA.WFOKD 
(1812-1888),  admiral,  was  a  son  of  Mr.  WQ- 
Bun  Oaffin  <n  the  Royal  Lahoratory,  Wool- 
wich. He  entered  the  navy  in  18^,  and  in 
1837  was  middiipman  of  the  Oamhrian  fri- 
gate at  Navarino,  and  when  she  was  wrecked 
off  Oarahusa  on  81  Jan.  1828  (TVTatohat.t., 
Nav.  Biog.  vL  (supplement,  part  ii.)  4fil).  In 
August  18S1  he  passed  his  examination,  and 
in  October  18S4  was  appointed  to  the  Excel- 
lent, then  recently  organised  as  a  school  of 
gunnery.    He  afterwards    served  for  two 

J  ears  as  gunnery-mate  of  the  Asia  in  the 
[editerranean,  and  on  his  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  28  June  18S8,  he  was 
again  appointed  to  the  Excellent,  in  which, 
with  hut  a  short  break,  he  remained  for  the 
next  three  years.  He  was  made  commander 
on  7  March  1842,  and  after  studying  for 
some  months  at  the  Royal  Naval  Collem  at 
Portsmouth,  was  appointed,  together  with  an 
artillery  officer,  to  investigate  and  report  on 
Warner's  'Long  Range,'  which  was  then 
much  tslked  about ;  but  the  report  was  un- 
fkvourable,  and  it  died  out  of  notoriety.  In 
February  1846  he  was  one  of  a  commission 
for  experimenting  on  the  relative  merits  of 
paddle  and  screw ;  and  their  report  paved 
the  way  for  the  general  introduction  of  the 
screw-propeller  mto  the  navy.  On  11  Oct. 
1847  he  was  advanced  to  post  rank ;  in  1864 
he  commanded  the  Penelope  in  the  Baltic, 
and  was  present  at  the  reduction  of  Bomar- 
sund ;  and  in  1866  he  commanded  the  Has- 
tings at  the  bombardment  of  Sveaboig,  when, 
wiui  the  other  captains,  he  was  macfe  a  O.B. 
on  6  July.  On  his  return  from  the  Baltic  he 
was  appointed  director-general  of  naval  ord- 
nance, and  vice-president  of  the  ordnance 
•elect  committee  at  the  War  Office.  In  1858 
he  was  appointed  director  of  stores  in  the 
war  department,  an  office  which  he  held  till 
1868.  On  his  retirement  he  was  made  a 
eirilKCB.  He  had  previously,  2  De&  1866, 
•ttsjned  his  flag-rank,  but,  not  iiaving  served 
his  time  at  sea,  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list,  on  which  he  duly  advanced  to  the  hi(^er 
grades — vice-«dmiral,  2  Nov.  1871,  and  ad- 
miral, 1  Aug.  1877.  He  died  on  24  May  188S 
at  Blackheath,  where  he  had  lived  for  sevwal 


years,  the  oentre  of  ardMous  society  of  very 
TOononnced  views.  "&  married  in  18w 
Frances,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Atfield  of 
Cosham,  Hampshire,  but  was  left  a  widower 
in  1871.  His  son  Crawford,  a  commander  in 
the  navy,  received  his  promotion  fiw  his  ser. 
vices  in  the  trans ^     ' "■  ^ — ' —  ■''"" 


department  dnniig  the 
Zola  war  in  187$. 

[O'Byme's  Nav.  Biog.  Diet. ;  limes,  36  May 
1883.]  J.  K.  L. 

OAFPYW,   MATTHEW    (1628-1714), 

Cneral  baptist  minister  was  horn  at  Hors- 
m,  Sussex,  26  Oct.  1628.  He  was  the 
seventh  son  of  Thomas  Caffin,  by  EHinbeth 
his  wife.  In  Lower's 'Worthies  of  Soasex' 
it  is  erroneously  said  that '  his  &ther  was  a 
German : '  the  family  existed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood at  an  early  date.  Ca£^  was 
adopted  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman  as  a 
companion  to  his  son,  and  sent  to  a  Eentidi 
grammar  school,  and  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  whence  he  was  unpolled  for  the  ad- 
vocacy of  baptist  tenets.  BetamiiigtoHcns* 
ham  he  joined  a  general  (Le.  Arminian) 
baptist  church  there,  and  soon  became  its 
minister,  though  not  ceasing  to  be  a  fumer. 
He  preached  assiduously  in  the  Sussex  vil- 
lages, and  by  the  members  of  his  own  deno- 
mmation  was  'cryed  up  to  be  as  their  battle- 
axe  and  weapon  of  wane.'  He  was  five 
times  imprisoned  for  unauthorised  preaching. 
In  1666  twoquakers  from  thenortIi,Thomss 
LawBon  and  John  Slee,  were  on  a  mioeion 
in  Sussex.  Lawson,  a  baronet's  younger  son, 
had  been  a  beneflMd  clergyman  inXaoca- 
shire,  and  was  a  man  of  some  attainment 
and  an  excellent  botanist.  But  in  hia  en- 
counter with  Caflyn  he  descends  to  ooeise 
and  dull  abuse.  Ca%n  had  expressed  his 
views  in  a  quakers'  meeting  at  Cniwlqr,  and 
the  discussion  had  been  continued  on  6  Sept. 
at  Cain's  '  own  house  neere  Sonthwater,'  a 
small  -ullage  some  three  miles  south  of  Hms- 
hsm.  Agunst  Ct^^'s  utterances  Lawson 
folminatM  'An  XJntau^t  Teacher  wit- 
nessed against,  &&,'  1666,  4to.  Ca%>i  re- 
torted in  'This  Deceived,  and  decetTing 
Quakers  discovered,  ftc.,'  1666,  4to,  with 
which  was  conjoined  a  somewhat  fiercer 
pamphlet  by  William  Jefiery,  ba]^tist  minis- 
ter of  Sevenoaks.  Cafiyn's  poeition  is  that 
<^  a  litwal  believer  in  external  reyelatian, 
and  he  defends  such  points  as  the  saoood 
coming  of  Christ  and  the  bodily  resurrection 
against  the '  damnable  heresies'  of  the  qoa- 
kers.  Lawson  made  no  reply,  hut  the  mntter 
was  taken  up  in  a  better  spirit  by  Jamec 
Nayler  in  'The  Light  of  Christ,  &&,'  1666^ 
4to  (not  indnded  m  his  coIled«d  works), 
and  incidentally  by  George  Fox  in  his '  Great 
Mistaiy,  &e./  1669,  foU    Caflyn  reitented 
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his  chama  against  the  qoaker  theology  in 
an  appendix  to  his '  Faith  in  Gk>d'8  Promises 
the  Saint's  best  weapon/  1661,  which  was 
lni^7  answered  by  Homphrey  Wollrieh  in 
'One  Warning  more  to  the  Baptists,'  &o., 
1661, 4to,  and  by  Geor^  Whitehead  in  an 
appendix  to '  ThePeniicioas  Way,  8m.,'  1663, 
4to.  A  neighbouring  baptist  minister,  Joseph 
Wright  at  Maidstone,  took  part  in  this  dis- 
pute with  the  onulurs,  publishing  '  A  Testi- 
mony for  the  Son  of  Man,'  &c.,  1661,  8to. 
Oamrn  was  several  times  prosecuted  and 
fined  under  the  Conventicle  A!ct.  Wright  was 
removed  £N»n  the  scene  by  an  incarceration 
d  twenty  years  in  Maidstone  gaol;  and  when 
he  cams  out,  Caffpi's  heresies  seemed  to  him 
to  leqniie  attention  rather  than  those  of  the 
qnakns.    The  first  to  accuse  (Myu  (though 
not  by  name)  of  error  respecting  the  person 
of  dmst  seems  to  have  been  Thomas  Monck, 
in 'A  Cure  for  the  cankering  Error  of  the 
New  Kityohians,'  167&    As  early  as  1677 
we  hear  of  a  separation,  amicably  managed, 
k  a  baptist  church  at  Spilshill,  in  the  parish 
cf  Stauehorst,  Kmt,  on  account  of  a  d^er- 
eaee  tit  opinion  regarding  Uie  Trinity.    On 
this  cardinal  topic  a  part  of  the  flddc  had 
embntoed  the  teaching  of  Oafffn.  Thevewas 
RxuB  for  latitude  in  the  treatment  of  this 
irticle  among  the  Arminian  baptists,  for  in 
^itm '  Brief  Confession '  of  March  1660  nei- 
tiur  the  Trinity  nor  the  Godhead  of  Christ 
ii  explicitly  strted.    Cafi^  did  not  vent  his 
vism  in  aav  publication,  but  in  his  preach- 
ing he  avoided  '  nmevealed  sublimities,'  and 
in  cunfarsation  he  owned  his  disi^freement 
with  naterial  points  in  the  Athanasian  creed. 
His  views,  indeed,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
poshed  to  the  point  of  overt  heresy ;  but  his 
expreemons  were  susceptible  of  an  Arian  in- 
topietation.  Acoordinglv,Wri|^tdenounoed 
him  to  the  general  bi^tist  assemblv  of  1691 
Mdeaying  both  the  divinity  and  thennmanity 
rfChnst.  and  moved  for  his  ezcommunicsr 
tion.    What  Tonlmin  calls  Cafi^'s  'truly 
pntestaat  and  inf|enious  defence '  satisfied 
the  assembly.  Wnght  returned  to  the  charge 
ia  1698,  but  again  the  assembly  refused  to 
censure  Oaf^.    Wright  withdrew  and  pro- 
tested. The  matter  was  agitated  outside  the 
Membly,  and  at  length  the  Bnckingluutt- 
diire  and  Northamptonshire  churches  de- 
Banded  and  re-demanded  (1699)  a  farther 
trial,  and  the  assembly  aneed  to  go  into  the 
ease  at  Whitsuntide  of  1700.    Iliey  fulfilled 
this  promise  by  appointing  a  committee  of 
eighth  inolnding  four  of  the  complainants,  to 
ctafer  with  Caffyn  and  draw  up  a  healing 
raolution.   The  committee  were  unanimous 
'  a  declaration  (given  in  Toulmin, 


jr)  which  rather  evaded  than  de- 


I  termined  the  points  in  dispute ;  and  the  as" 
!  sembly  recorded  its  satis&ction  with  Cafiyn's 
defence.     Just  before  the  next  assembly, 
Christopher  Cooper  of  Ashford  published  a 
reply  to  'The  Moderate  Trinitarian,'  ftc, 
1W9,  4to,  by  Daniel  Allen,  whose  work 
seems  to  have  inspired  the  mediating  policy 
of  the  assembly's  committee.  Cooper  chargres 
Ca%n  with  unsoundness  respecting  Adam's 
fall,  Christ's  satisfaction,  and  the  soul's  im- 
mortality ;  he  quotes  a  description  of  Cafiyn's 
oputions  as  'nothing  but  a  njrdel  of  Maho- 
metanism,  Arianism,  Socinianism,  and  (Qua- 
kerism.'   At  the  same  time  he  admits  that 
Cafiyn  took  puns  to  convert  Socinians.    He 
deplores  the  spread  of  Cafiyn's  errors  'in 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  London,  but  especially  in 
West  Kent.'  When  the  assembly  met  1 1701) 
the  Northamptonshire  churches  complained 
that  Ca%n  had  not  been  properly  tried.  The 
assembly,  after  debate,  affirmed  by  a  large 
minority  that  Cafe's  declaration,  with  his 
signature  to  'the  afinesaid  expedient,'  was 
siifficient  and  satisfactory.     The  minority 
seceded,  and  formed  a  new  connexion  under 
the  name  of  the  '  general  association,'  brand- 
ing the  majority  as  'CaEBnites.'    But  the 
two  parties  came  together  again  in  1704; 
Wright  died  in  170S.    This  is  the  first  de- 
liberate and  formal  endorsement  of  latitu- 
dinarian  (minions  in  the  article  of  the  Trinity 
by  the  collective  authority  of  any  tolerated 
section  of  English  dissent.    For  the  future 
of  the  general  baptists  this  action  was  im- 
portant.   Antitrinitarianism,  of  one  type  or 
another,  took  possession  of  their  congrega- 
tions in  the  south  of  Engand ;  a  '  new  con- 
nexion '  was  formed,  chiefly  in  the  miHlnfti^i^^ 
by  Dan  'Taylor  in  1770 ;  the  older  body  arrived 
at  Socinianism  (in  its  modified  English  form) 
and  is  now  a  sinall  remnant,  with  some  signs 
of  evangelical  reaction.  Case's  own  church 
at  Horsnam,  though  still  (1886)  on  the  as- 
sembly's roll,  has  king  ceased  to  be  baptist, 
and  has  been  known  as'  free  christian ' since 
1879.     Of  Gain's  career  subsequently  to 
1701  we  have  no  account.      He  had  left 
Southwater  for  Broadbridge,  some  two  miles 
north  of  Horsham,  in  an  outing  part  of 
the  parish  of  Snllington.    In  1696  Mwtthew 
William,  and  Bichwd  OtSyn  were  j<unt  oc 
cupants  of  Broadbridge  &xm  and  mill,  and 
the  house  is  still  in  the  hands  of  one  of  Mat- 
thew's numerous  descendants.    GaSjn  lived 
to  a  patriarchal  age,  dying  in  June  1714. 
He  was  buried  in  the  chui^yard  at  Itchinff- 
fleld  on  10  June.    He  was  succeeded  in  the 
ministry  by  his  eldest  son,  Matthew. 

Ca%n's  works  are  very  rase.  In  addition 
to  those  mentioned  above,  he  published : 
1.  '  Envy's  Bitterness  coneoted,^  1674  (P). 
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3.  'A  rating  Wave  foaming  out  its  own 
shame,'  1675.  8.  'The  Great  Error  and 
Mistt^e  of  the  Qutikers.'  4.  '  The  fiaptisfs 
Lamentation.' 

[Crosby'a  Hist  Eoglish  Baptists,  174^iii.  116. 
280,  !▼.  828 ;  Ivimey^s  Hist  Englidb  Baptieta, 
1811,  i.  669, 1814,  ii.  606  ;  Tonlmin's  Hist.  Viev, 
1814  J>.  308  sq. ;  Monthly  Bepos.  1827,  p-  483 
sq. :  Cfar.  Refbrmer,  1828,  p.  65  sq. ;  Smith's  Cat. 
Friends'  Books,  1867,  ii.  68 ;  Smith's  Biblioth. 
AnU-doak.  1872,  pp.  90,  262,  466 ;  Barclay's 
Inner  life  of  BeL  Soc.  of  the  Oemmonwealth, 
1876,  pp.  96,  606;  extracts  from  registers  of 
various  Sussex  parishes;  information  f^m  a 
descendant.]  A.  &. 

OAHnji,  DANIEL  WILLIAM,  D.D. 
(1796-1864),  leeturer  and  author,  third  son 
of  Daniel  Oahill,  C.E.,  and  of  his  wife, 
Catherine  Brett,  was  bom  at  Aahfleld,  in  the 
parish  of  Arless,  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  on 
28  Nov.  1796,  and  recaved  his  rudimenta^ 
education  at  Ferris's  aeademy,  Athy.  He 
became  a  student  on  the  lay  side  of  Carlow 
College,  with  the  intention  of  entering  the 
army,  but  dianging  his  views,  he,  on  34  Oct. 
1816,  took  up  his  residence  at  Maynooth,where 
he  commenced  a  course  of  severe  study. 
Here  he  passed  through  the  dasees  of  theo- 
logy and  natural  philoso^y,  under  Dr.  De- 
lahogue  and  Dr.  John  MacHale  (afterwards 
archbidiop  of  Tuam).  In  Hebrew  and  the 
cognate  atiidies  he  became  a  great  proficient, 
under  Dr.  Browne  (afterwards  bishop  of 
Kilmore).  Under  Dr.  Boylan  he  studied 
German,  French,  and  Italian,  becoming  an 
adept  sdiolar  in  all  these  languages.  He  re- 
ceived orden  and  was  elected  to  the  Dun- 
boyne  estaUishment  of  Maynooth,  where  he 
spent  an  additional  poriod  of  years  in  reading 
a  mora  advanced  course '  of  the(dogy  and 
ecclesiastical  history.  In  1826  he  was  elected 
to  the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy  in 
Carlow  CoUege,  tiien  undw  the  rectorship  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Do^,  and  his  talents 
being  uso  recognised  atKome,  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  on  mm  by 
his  holiness. 

In  Carlow  College  he  oontinued  for  some 
vears  teaching  not  only  natural  philosophy, 
but  mathematics  and  astronomy.  At  Sea- 
point,  Willismstown,  he  conducted  a  semi- 
nary from  1835  to  1841.  He  was  afterwards 
induced  by  many  distinguished  persons,  de- 
sirousof  having  their  children  educated  in  the 
Roman  catholic  faith  as  well  as  in  the  higher 
sciences,  to  remove  to  Prospect,  Blackrock, 
near  Dublin,  where  he  remamed  until  1846. 

At  this  time  he  added  to  his  other  labours 
the  editing  of  the '  Dublin  Telegraph.'  Mean- 
while Dr.  Cahill  was  known  as  a  preacher  of 


singpilar  force  and  of  great,  yet  mm^e,  do- 
quenoe,  and  he  at  last  gave  up  the  seminetiy 
to  have  more  time  for  this  occupation.  Later 
in  life  he  took  to  religious  pcdemics,  and 
puUished  many  fierce  attacks  on  the  impemal 
government  and  the  established  diurch,  in 
the  shape  of  letters  in  the  'Daily  Telegraph.' 

Having  in  1868  received  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  United  States,  he  delivered  a  fere- 
well  address  in  Dublin,  but  circumstances 
arose.which  prevented  his  departure  for  seve- 
ral years.  Sailing  from  Ireland,  he  arrived  in 
New  York  24  Dec  1859,  where  he  deliveaied 
a  course  of  astronomical  lectures  to  erowded 
audiences.  In  December  cud  Janua^  1860-1 
ke  visited  Boston,  and  gave  a  course  oAeottiTeB, 
and  then  addressed  large  assemblies  in  aevecal 
of  the  towns  and  cities  of  Massachusetts.  Ad- 
dressee for  charitable  purposes  now  engaged 
his  attention,  and  he  lectured  and  preached 
in  various  places  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  is  estimated  tiiat  over  100,000 
dollate  were  thus  realised  from  his  sermons 
for  numerous  catholic  charitable  institutions. 
He  died  in  l^e  Carney  Hospital,  Boston,  on 
28  Oct.  1864,  and  the  body,  after  being  em- 
balmed, was  deposited  in  a  vault  in  the 
Holyrood  cemet^.  Here  it  remained  for 
twenty  jeam,  when  it  was  sent  to  Ireland 
and  buned  in  Glasnevin  cemetery,  Dublin,  on 
9  March  1 865.  CahiU  was  six  feet  five  in^es 
in  height,  handsome,  and  of  a  commanding 
presence.  He  was  the  author  of  the  following 
works:  1.  'A  Letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
New  Reformation,'  WW.  Einsella  and  D.  "W. 
Cahill,  Carlow,  1827.  3.  'A  Letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Derby,'  31  Oct.  1862.  8.  '  Letter  to 
the  Rev.  J.  Bums  on  the  Adorable  Sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist,'  Melbourne,  1864.  4. '  Let- 
ters addressed  to  several  Memba«  of  the 
British  Cabinet,'  and  '  Speeches  on  yarious 
Subjects,'  Dublin,  1866.  5.  '  Letter  to  Vis- 
count Falmerston  irelating  to  the  all^«d 
Enlistment  of  Irishmen  in  the  United  States 
for  the  British  Serviee,'  Melbourne,  1866. 
6.  'The  Holy  Eucharist,'  a  lecture,  Albanv. 
1860. 

(The  Lamp,  7  June  I8S1,  p.  861,  T»ith  por^ 
tiait,  and  21  June,  p.  892 ;  The  Universe,  19  Nov. 
1864,  7  aad  14  Marah  1885;  Men  of  the  Time, 
1 866,  p.  144 ;  HandiesterFree  Library  Ostalogne, 
41246  to  41260 ;  Oomarfrad's  OoUections  in  Kil- 
dare  and  Leighlin  (1883X  pp.  198-200.1 

&.  O,  B. 

OAILLAtn),  JOHN  (d.  1810),  brigadier- 
general,  was  a  contemporary  of  Stringer 
Lawrence  and  Olive,  frequentiy  mentioned 
by  Orme  in  his  '  History  of  the  Military 
Transactions  of  the  British  Nation  in  Hip- 
dostan.'  The  earliest  mention  of  him  occnys 
in  Ome's  '  History '  (i.  809),  where  he  is  nb- 
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ferred  to  as  having  arrived  in  India  from 
Europe  with  a  detachment  of  347  British 
soldiers  in  1763,  and  having  shortly  after- 
WBids  taken  part  in  an  engagement  with  the 
French  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trichinopoly. 
Pifom  that  time  until  1775,  when  he  retired 
from  the  service  and  returned  to  England, 
C^iUaud  was  a  prominent  actor  in  the  struggle 
which  ended  m  the  establishment  of  tUQ 
British  power  in  India.  He  was  a  man  of 
ondaunted  courage  and  of  great  readiness  of 
reaooree.  In  1758,  just  before  the  second 
and  onsuccessfnl  siege  of  Madras  by  the 
French,  OaiUaud  was  sent  to  Taniore  to  pro- 
cote  nulitaiy  aaeiatance  from  the  Bua  of 
Tuuore.  He  made  his  way  by  sea  to  Tran- 
qnebar  in  an  open  masMa  boat,  aocompanied 
%  only  six:  native  boatmen,  and  after  having 
encoontered  a  gale  on  his  voyage,  and  been 
atianded  during  a  whole  night  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  a  fort  held  by  the  French, 
lie  sacceeded  in  reaching  Tanjore,  and  with 
difficulty  obtained  the  troops  forwhich  he  had 
keen  sent.  With  these  he  tendered  effective 
serriee  to  the  besieged  garrison  by  disturbing 
the  enemy's  communications  with  Pondi- 
cherry.  la  1759  Caillaud  held  for  a  time  the 
command  of  the  company's  troops  in  Madras, 
ud  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Clive,  to  command  the 
troops  in  Bengal.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  actively  employed  in  repelling  an  invasion 
of  Behar  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor  of 
Delhi.  In  1763  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  in  1766  he  was  sent 
to  take  possession  of  the  northern  Sirkars, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  the  company  by 
the  emperor.  In  the  performance  of  this 
duty  he  met  with  very  slight  opposition ; 
hnt,  owing  to  the  attitude  assumed  by  Nizam 
All,  the  subahdar  of  the  Dekhan,  who,  con- 
adering  that  he  had  a  clum  upon  the  Sir- 
iws^  threatened  an  invasion  of  the  company's 
territories  in  the  south,  Caillaud  was  deputed 
by  the  Madras  authorities  to  Hyderabad, 
wiere  he  concluded  a  treaty  binding  the 
tmaomy  to  p^  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
iubuidaT  for  the  Sirkars.  Caillaud  on  his 
ntiiement  from  the  service  in  1775  was 
gnnted  a  pension  by  the  company.  He  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  country  gentle- 
man in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  died  m  1810. 

[Orme'e  History  of  the  Military  Transactions 
•f  the  British  Nation  in  Hind''sl an  from  t he 
jax  1746  (4th  edition,  Madras,  1861);  Philip- 
Wrt's  East  India  Military  Calendar  (1824); 
MUI'b  History  of  British  India,  vol.  iii.  (1840).] 

A.  J.  A. 

CAILLIN  (Jl.  560),  Irish  saint,  son  of 
niata,  was  descended  from  Iludraighr,  wliose 


'  grandson,  Fergus  M*b  Koigh,  flourished  at 
the  begiiming  of  the  chnstiwi  era.  His 
mother  was  Deighe,  graaddAUghtw  of  Dubh- 
thach,  chief  poet  of  Bang  Laogaiira  in  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick.  The  authority  for  the 
history  of  St.  Caillin  is  the  ancient '  Book  of 
Fenagh,'  a  series  of  poetical  rhapsodies,  written 
about  1400,  a  copy  of  which  with  a  connect- 
ing narrative  in  prose  was  made  in  1516. 
This  was  published  in  1875  by  Mr.  D.  H. 
Kelly,  with  the  competent  aid  of  Mr.  W.  M. 
Hennessy,  and  from  an  examination  of  it  it 
appears  that  the  transcriber  of  the  sixteenth 
'  century  added  a  good  deal  which  he  thought 
'  likely  to  increase  the  veneration  for  his  samt. 
I  But  fortunately  many  of  these  interpolations 
are  of  so  extravagant  a  character  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them. 

Disregarding  the  fables,  which  even  in  1690 
were  complained  of  by  readers,  we  may  gather 
the  following  facts  of  St.  Caillin's  histoiy  from 
this  curious  repertory  of  ancient  traditions : 
'  The  descendants  of  Medbh  and  Fergus,  vi«. 
the  children  of  Conmac,  Ciar,  and  Core,  grew 
and  multiplied  throughout  Ireland.  The  chil- 
dr^a  (rfConmac  especially  were  in  Connaught.' 
Those  were  the  donmaicne  of  Dimmor,  kins- 
men of  Caillin's.  Resolved  to  remedy  the  con- 
gestion of  the  population  by  killing  each  other, 
the  C!onmaicne  would  no  doubt  nave  carried 
out  their  plan  but  for  the  interference  of  St. 
Caillin.  By  the  advice  of  an  angel  they  sent 
messengers  to  him  at  Rome,  whither  he  had 
gone  for  his  education.  Caillin  came  first  to 
the  place  where  his  own  kinsmen,  the  Con- 
maicne,  were,  'to  prohibit  their  fratricide  and 
enmity.'  '  My  advice  to  you,'  said  the  saint, 
'  is  that  you  remain  on  the  lands  on  which  you 
at  present  are.  I  will  go  moreover  to  seek  pos- 
sessions and  land  for  you  as  it  may  be  pleasing 
to  God.'  St.  Caillin  then  left  Dunmor,  where 
this  conversation  seems  to  have  been  held,  and 
went  to  Cruachanaoi  in  the  county  of  Rosoom-  ' 
I  mon,  thence  to  Ardcama,  near  Boyle,  where 
'  his  friend  Bishop  Beoaedh  lived.  Passing 
on  to  the  east,  he  crossed  the  Shannon,  and 
I  obtained  land  at  Moynishe  in  the  coun^  of 
,  Leitrim,  and  finally  reached  Dunbaile  in  Magh 
!  Rein,  afterwards  and  still  known  as  Fidna- 
I  cha  or  Fenagh,  so  called  from  the  wooded 
'■  character  of  the  country.  In  all  these  places, 
which  are  included  in  the  counties  of  Ros- 
common, Mavo,  Leitrim,  and  Longford,  the 
Conmaicne  afterwards  had  settl<:ments. 

When  he  arrived  at  Dunbaile,  then  the 
residence  of  Fergna,  king  of  Breifuey,  he  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  tho  king  to  become 
a  christian,  but  without  success;  the  king  or- 
dered his  son  Aedhdubli  to  expel  St.  Caillin 
and  his  party.  The  prince  arcordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  obey  the  order;  but  when  he  'found 
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the  saint  and  hia  pgalinicts  eiwaffed  in  prayer 
and  proatrationB,' ne  and  his  roUowers  forth- 
'with  Decame  believers.  Aedhdubh  was  after^ 
wards  baptised,  and  tlien  presented  the  fortress 
of  Dunbaile  to  St.  Oaillin  that  he  nuffht  erect 
his  monastic  building  within  it.  The  histo- 
rical acctiracT  of  this  statement  is  rendered 
TOobable  by  uie  exiatinff  remains  at  Fenagh. 
The  ruins  of  St.  Oai]lin>  Chnioh  are  still  to 
be  seen,  and  traces  of  the  stone  fortress,  which 
was  of  great  extent,  are  still  visible  (Pbtbie). 
The  fortress  was  of  great  antiquity  even  in 
the  sixth  centniy,.beug  also  known  as  Don- 
C!onaing,  from  Conaing  the  Fearless,  a  prehis- 
toric kmg  to  whom  ito  origin  was  ascnbed. 

Enraged  at  his  son's  conduct  in  not  carry- 
ing out  nis  orders,  King  Fergna  directed  lus 
druids  to  banish  tiie  chnstians.  Aedhdubh, 
now  a  christian,  commanded  his  men  to  resist 
the  attack,  but  here  St.  Oaillin  interposed,  and 
the  story  went  that  he  caused  the  druids  to 
be  turned  into  stones,  which  are  still  stand- 
ing. On  the  death  of  Fergna,  who  continued 
obstinate  in  his  paganism,  St.  Oail^  inangu-  ' 
rated  Aedhdubh  as  king;  but  though  now 
king  the  prince  was  dissatisfied  with  his  dark 
complexion,  whence  his  name  of  <ii<&^  and  re- 

Jiueeted  St.  Cailiin  to  transform  him  into  the 
ikenees  of  St.  Riooc  of  Innis-bo-finne.  The 
saint  by  means  of  prayer  complied  with  his 
request.  Similar  stones  are  told  in  the  lives 
of  St.  Moedoc  of  Ferns  and  St.  Finnchu  of 
Brigown,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  reg^arded  as 
a  fimcifal  wav  of  describing  the  change  for  the 
better  wrought  in  the  demeanour  of  a  pagan 
chieftun  under  the  influence  of  christian 
teaching  and  example.  When  recognised  as 
the  teacher  of  the  Comnaicne,OaiUui  MStowed 
on  them  as  a  eathaeh,  or  Iwttle  standard,  a 
'  hazel  cross  with  the  top  through  the  middle.' 
St.  Columba  in  like  manner  gave  a  eathaeh 
to  the  Cinel  Ek>ghain.  When  Oaillin's  church 
of  Fenagh  was  DttUt,  it  was  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  attach  the  tribe  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  it,  and  to  make  it  their  burial-place. 
For  this  purpose  the  body  of  Conall  Qulb&n, 
the  famous  ancestor  of  Aedhdubh,  was  disin- 
terred, and  buried  again  with  great  pomp  at 
Fenagh.  It  is  thus  we  may  venture  to  in- 
terpret the  story  that  St.  Oaillin  raised  him 
frrai  the  dead,  and  then  buried  him  again.  A 
remarkable  cromlech  still  to  be  seen  at  Fenagh 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  ute  of  his  grave. 
Aedhdubh  (now  become  Aedh  firm,  or  the 
fair,  from  the  change  already  mentioned)  was 
also  buried  there,and  it  is  stated  that  nineteen 
kings  lie  in  the  burial-groimd.  The  church 
of  Fenagh  also  possessed  relics  reported  to 
have  come  from  Rome.  These  are  stated  to 
have  been  '  the  relics  of  the  eleven  apostles 
and  of  Saints  Martin  Lawrence  and  Stephen 


the  martyr,'  and  '  that  in  which  they  ' 
preserved  was  the  cloth  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
mad&  and  which  was  around  Jesus  when  a 
babe,'  or,  as  afterwards  explained, '  when  he 
was  being  fed.'  These  objects  wetre  kept  in  a 
shrinej  tether  with  the  crotier  of  tlie  saint 
and  his  toll.  The  bell  is  still  preserved  at 
Foxford,  and  the  shrine  was  in  the  poasessicm 
pf  the  late  Dr.  Petrie.  The  tribute  to  the 
church  as  ordained  by  King  Aedh  was  as  fol- 
lows :  The  king's  riding  horse  and  his  body 
raiment;  the  same  bom.  every  chieftain ;  the 
same  from  the  queen  and  each  chieftain's  wife; 
a  cow  frxnn  every  biatach  (fanner),  and  from 
every  chief  of  abuly;ascrepall(three/nn^tnn« 
or  pennies)  from  every  sheep  owner ;  a  fat  caw 
out  of  every  prey  from  every  son  of  a  king 
and  chieftam ;  tne  same  from  every  foster- 
son  and  every  sister's  son  of  the  race  of  Aedh. 
This  tribute  was  due  every  third  year.  All 
the  veneration  attracted  to  Fenagh  tended  to 
secure  die  payment  of  the  rental  due  to  the 
institution,  and  the  chief  object  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  'Book  of  Fenagh'  made  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was  to  substantiate  the 
claim  of  the  monastery  to  the  tribute. 

When  St.  Oaillin's  end  approached  he  was 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mochoemog,  who  was  a 
kinsman,  attended  by  St.  Manchan.  After 
giving  directions  to  St.  Manchan  as  to  what 
part  of  the  burial-ground  he  was  to  be  in- 
terred in,  and  appomting  him  his  successor, 
he  desired  that  m  twelve  years'  time, '  when 
his  bones  should  be  bare,'  they  should  be  re- 
moved to  his  church  at  Fenagh.  Accordingly 
they  were  taken  up  and  enclosed  with  uie 
other  relics  in  the  shrine. 

The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not 
found  in  the  native  records ;  but  as  we  know 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  St.  Columba,  St. 
Oiaran,  and  the  two  St.  Brendans,  and  as  he 
was  the  grandson  of  Dubhthach,  St.  Patrick's 
contemporary,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  as- 
suming that  he  flourished  in  the  second  half 
of  the  sixth  century.  His  peace-loving  dis- 
position is  the  chief  characteristic  emphansed 
by  Oatllin's  early  panegyrists.  His  day  in 
the  calendar  is  13  Nov. 

[Life  «f  St.  Oaillin,  HS.  8,  M,  p.  6,  Boyal 
Irish  Academy;  Book  of  Fenagh,  Dnblin,  1876; 
Haxtyrology  of  Donegal,  p.  307 ;  Book  of  Leinster 
(fiusimile),  p.  849  « ;  Aimals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
A.i>.  464,  and  iii.  811 ;  Fetrie's  loqaiiy  into  the 
Origin  and  Use  of  the  Bound  Towers  of  Ireland, 
pp.  444-6.]  T.  O. 

OAIMIN  or  OAMIN;  Shut  (d.  663), 
'  was  of  the  race  of  Cathaoir  H6r  of  Leinster* 
(Martyrohgy  of  Donegal,  translated  by  J. 
O'Donovan,  p.  86,  Dublin,  1864),  his  father, 
Dima,  belonging  to  the  princely  house  of 
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Hy-Kinaelagh  (or  Ende-Kenselach).  'Eh 
mother'g  name  was  Cumman,  daughter  of 
Dallfaronacli  (Annal*  cf  the  Pow  maitert, 
L  37^  edited  by  ODouovan,  2nd  ed.  1866), 
who  wu  also  mother  to  the  famous  Guaire 
Aidhne,  son  of  Colman,  Ung  of  Coiuutu^ht. 
ConaderaUe  doubt  hangs  over  the  relation- 
jhip,  inasmuoh  as  Cumman  is  expressly  said  to 
Ixn  been  bleesed  by  St.  FatricL  and  to  have 
given  birth,  in  conseqnenoe  of  titat  bleeang, 
to  forty-eeren,  or,  according  to  another  ao- 
count,  serenty-fleTenchildr^  Plainly  these 
must  indude  her  more  remote  posterity, 
uuIms  indeed  the  whole  difficulty  has  arisen 
fana  •  ooofusion  of  names  (see  Todd,  ffymnt 
ijf  tie  Aneient  Church  qf  Ireland,  L  90, 91, 
Dublin,  1866).  St  Caimin  himself  appeus, 
inall probability,  twice  in  the  Irish bagio- 
logy,  under  his  own  name  and  under  tiiat  of 
Comu  rLAinoAK,  JBcclesiasticalJXutoryqf 
Inimd,m.  11,  2nd  ed.,  Dublin,  1829).  He 
ii  lukM  in  the  third  order  of  Irish  saints 
(eonouning  which  see  ib.  ii.  SSO,  8S1),  and 
wH  di8tiiuui«hed  even  in  that  remarkable 
company  S>t  the  holiness  and  derotion  of 
liii  character.  He  was,  says  an  ancient  re- 
esd  (quoted  in  a  note  to  the  Martyroiom 
if  Doiegal,  p.  87),  '  in  his  manners  and  liie 
lib  onto  Pauoomius  the  monk.'  He  witb- 
iKw_  tat  the  more  undisturbed  exercise  of  his 
idigicoi  to  the  island  of  Inis-Oealtra  (or  Kel- 
tn)  in  Loch  Deirgdheirc  (Lough  Derg),  on  the 
toooi  of  what  are  now  the  counties  of  Ghtl- 
v>j  tad  Clare.  There  he  built*  church  and 
tttncted  a  numerous  bond  of  disciplee.  His 
Hoeticism  was  extreme.  It  is  told  of  him 
tint  he  pr^ed  for  pain  as  his  chief  wish  in 
li&,  and  that  his  prayer  was  granted  'so 
tiiat  not  one  bone  of  him  remained  united 
to  the  other  on  earth,  but  his  flesh  dissolved, 
nd  his  nerves,  with  the  excess  of  every 
liitetM  that  fell  upon  him'  (Todd,  Sjfnine, 
JkCtp.  87).  He  died  in  653,  and  was  buned  in 
the  monastery  that  had  grown  up  about  him. 
^  date  is  given  either  as  24  or  25  March, 
the  latter  having  the  higher  authority. 
St.  Cumin  is  stated  to  nave  written  a  com- 
Mitaiy  on  the  Psalms,  some  leaves  of  which, 
tditing  to  the  119th  Psalm,  and  reputed  to  be 
>|it(>gniph,  were  long  preserved  in  the  Fran- 
neu  cfmvent  at  Donegal,  where  they  were 
^«a  by  Sir  James  Ware  (2)«  Scriptoribue 
SinM,  L  8,  p.  24,  Dublin,  1639).  Arch- 
(xdup  Ussher,  who  also  examined  the  manu- 
Miipt,  describee  it  as  'obelis  et  asteriscis 
£lij«ntis8ime  distinctum :  collatione  cum 
witate  Hebraica  in  superiore  parte  cuiusque 
PigiuB  potita,  et  brevibus  scnoliis  ad  exte- 
norem  marginem  adiectis'  (Britanniarvm 
^oiaianan  Antigtatatet,  p.  608,  2nd  ed., 
Losdon,  1687).    The  manuscript  in  course 


of  time  passed  to  the  convent  of  St.  Isidore 
at  Rome,  whence  it  was  ultimately  restored 
in  1871  to  the  archives  of  the  Franciscans  of 
the  Irish  province  at  Dublin  (BibUothigue  de 
TEooh  dee  Cartes,  zlvi.  844  et  sea.,  1885 ; 
J.  T.  GiLBEB^  Faetimiht  nf  the  National 
Mamueripte  qf  Ireland,  iv.  2,  Introd.  p.  112, 
1864).  From  the  specimen  given  by  Gilbert 
(Append,  plate  zxiL)  it  is  dew  that  whatever 
the  authorship  of  the  glossy  the  manuscript 
is  decidedly  later  than  St.  Chumin's  time. 

[Anthorities  cited,  and  Oolgan'i  Acta  Saneto- 
mm  Hiberais,  pp.  746,  747.]  B.  L.  P. 

CAIN,  BH YS  (16th  cent),  a  Welsh  poet 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  oenturv, 
was  bom  at  Trawsfynydd  in  Merioneth- 
shire, a  village  on  the  river  Cain,  whence  he 
took  his  surname.  Several  poems  by  him 
are  preserved  in  the  Department  of  Manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Musetmi.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  enfflynion  and  of  comphmentary 
poems  addrewed  to  various  persons  ;  among 
these  last  is  one  to  William  Morgan,  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph, '  on  his  translating  the  Bible 
into  Welsh.'  Some  of  these  poems  are  dated, 
the  dates  ran^ng  from  about  1670  to  1600 ; 
that  to  Bishop  Morgan  may  be  assigned  to 
1688,  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  Welsh 
Bible  in  print.  Rhys  Cain  is  said  also  to 
have  been  a  painter  as  well  as  a  poet. 

[Brit  Una.  Add-MSS.  U87i,  149M,  1497S-8, 
24980.]  A.  U. 

CAINNEOH  or  OANNIOUS,  Saiitt 
(d.  698  P),  abbot  of  Achadh-bo,  and  the 
^tron  saint  from  whom  Kilkenny  (Oill- 
Oainnech)  receives  its  name,  has  beem  gene- 
rally identified  with  the  more&mouB  St.  Ken- 
neth or  Kenny,  to  whom  so  many  Scotch 
churches  have  been  dedicated.  Most  of  the 
early  anthorities  state  that  he  died  betweep 
698  and  600  AJ)^  at  the  age  of  eighty-four; 
This  gives  ttam  614  to  616  as  the  year  of  hi» 
birth  (cl.,  however,  th»Atmalet  Ultomenees, 
A.D.  49^-674,  and  Ann.  SuelUanifWldch  seem 
to  preserve  a  slightly  different  tradition,  a.d. 

Cainnech  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Corca- 
Dalann  in  the  northern  part  of  Ireland  (see 
Irish  version  of  NKHinns,  note  to  p.  264). 
According  to  Ussher  and  the  manuscnpt  lives 
his  father  was  Laydech,  a  famous  poet  of  this 
family,  and  his  mother  Melda  of  another 
race  (but  cf.  Martyr.  qfDon.  11  Oct)  He 
was  bom  in  the  district  of  Oiannachta — now 
Keena^ht  in  the  county  of  Berry — where, 
centuries  after  his  death  (1468  A.O.),  the 
superior  of  his  principcd  church  at  Druma- 
chose  was  stiU  callea  the  '  Comarb  of  St. 
Cannice'  (*Vit.  Can.'  in  Act.  SS.  11  Oct} 
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Annals  Four  Matters,  sub  annia  1066, 1090, 
Sui.;'REBTBa,Eccles.Antig.'p.SfT^).  Cainnech 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  up  in  his  mother's 
country.  From  Ireland  he  is  reported  to  have 
passed  on  to  Wales,  and  there  to  have  studied 
under  an  abbot  named  Docus,  who  is  gene- 
raUr  identified  with  the  famous  St.  Gadoc 
of  Llancarvan,  cousin  of  St.  David  and  a 
member  of  the  great  triad  of  early  Wftlah 
saints  (see  the  so-called  'TiszoHAir's  Oata- 
hffue,  ap.  HASSAir  and  Stcbbs,  n.  pt.  ii.) 
from  Wales  the  legend  carriee  him  to  Italy, 
a  journey  which  Dr.  Forbes  thinks  is  pFobauy 
founded  on  fact ;  at  all  events  such  a  pilgrim- 
age is  b^  no  means  an  uncommon  incident 
in  the  bves  of  early  Irish  saints.  We  now 
reach  an  era  in  Oainnech's  life  to  which  it  is 
possible  to  assi^  something  like  fixed  dates. 
In  the  life  of  St.  Fmnian  (OoL6Air,  A.  88., 
23  Feb.  p.  895;),  we  read  that  he  studied 
under  this  saint  in  the  newly  founded  monas- 
tery at  Clonard  in  Meath,  where  so  many 
of  the  greatest  Irish  saints  of  the  century 
were  living  about  the  same  time.  Here 
Cainnech  probably  renewed  or  commenced  his 
friendshipwith  Columba,  the  two  St.  Kierans, 
the  two  Brandans,  and  Mobhi  Clareneach. 
The  date  of  this  sojourn  at  Clonard,  if  strictly 
•contemporaneous  with  that  of  Columba,  may 
be  referred  to  c.  643  A.r.  (Sbhves,  St.  Co- 
tumba,  zxxv) ;  in  any  case  it  cannot  have 
been  later  than  648  a.i>.,  in  which  year  St. 
Finnian  died  (A.  F.  M.,  but  see  note  8). 
From  Clonard  Cainnech  seems  to  have  passed 
with  his  Mends  Conurall,  Eieran,  and  Co- 
lumba to  the  great  8<£ool  of  Mobhi  Clare- 
neach at  Olasnevin  on  the  li^glass,  near 
Dublin  {Vita  Columba  v.  ap.  Comait,  Tr. 
Thau.  p.  396) ;  and  of  his  residence  here  a 
stoiT  has  been  preserved  whi  ch  welljllustrates 
his  love  of  learning.    Cainnech's  stay  at  this 

Slace  may  be  fixed  about  the  year  of  Mobhi's 
eath  (544  a.d.)  Li  661  a  J),  tiolomba  crossed 
over  to  Scotland ;  and  from  this  time  Cain- 
nech's name  occurs  not  unfirequently  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  his  great  contemporaiy. 
The  traditions  of  lona  in  Adanuan^  time 
«till  spoke  of  Oainnech's  visits  to  lona  (  Vita 
Adamn.  i.  c.  4).  ITie  same  authority  tells  us 
that  Cainnech  was  one  of  the  'four  holy 
founders  of  monasteries '  that  came  to  visit 
Golnmba  in  Hinba.  This  must  have  been 
before  676,  in  which  year  St.  Brendan  of 
Clon&rt  died  {A.  F.  M.  p.  209).  The  same 
saints  were  present  when  St.  Brendan  saw 
the  miraculous  globe  of  fire  hovering  over  the 
head  of  St.  Columba  in  Hinba  (Adamn.  iii.  c. 
17).  Rom  the  life  of  St.  Comgall  we  learn 
that  Cainnech  was  one  of  Columba's  three 
companions  at  the  conversion  of  the  Pictish 
king  Brude  ('  Vit.  Comgalli,'  A.  88. 10  May, 


p.  667).  Some  time  during  tlie  coarse  of  theae 
years  Cainneoh  must  have  founded  his  gnat 
monast^  'quod  Latine  Campulus  Boris 
dicitur,  EJcotioe  vero  Achadh-bou '  {Aiamn. 
ii  c.  12),  i.e.  Aghaboe  in  Queen's  Ooont^. 
The  date  ot  this  foundation  appears  to  have 
been  before  677  a.d.  {Diet.  ^  Ckr.  £icg.  i 
382).  There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  aiate- 
riala  for  ftdng  the  year  in  whi<A  Oainnedi 
founded  his  church  at  Kilkenav.  It  snut 
have  been  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufo  that 
he  formed  his  friendship  for  St.  PeldMrins 
(Moohoemoo),  more  especially  as,  frmn  the 
context,  it  would  appear  thait  the  intimacy 
of  thetwo  saints  was  au«ady  established  when 
Failbhe  Flann  {d.  688)  was  reigningit  Cashel 
('Vit.  Pnl.'  A.  88.  18  Mwdi,  pp.  380-8> 
Cakmech  is  said  to  have  died  on  11  Oct.  696 
(P600).  Of  all  the  stories  connected  with  fail 
name  perhaps  the  one  best  worth  pNaenring 
is  that  which  tells  how  he  penuaded  St. 
Fintan  of  Olonenagh  to  relax  the  hanknesi 
of  his  nde  towards  the  monka  under  him 
(OoLOAH,  A  88. 17  Feb.  p.  860). 

According  to  Dr.  Forbes,  Oainneok  is  the 
&vourite  Irish  saint  in  Sootland,  with  the 
single  exception  of  St.  Bridget,  llw  '  Mar> 
tyrolcwy  of  Donegal '  assigns  him  »  oharefa 
at  Kilhrmont  (St.  Andrews),  vdikh  afpean 
to  haveberai  a  vwy  old  foundation  (of.  Sratm, 
t&e  LeaMar  Braao  gloss  <»  Angus  the  Col- 
dee,  166).  Otherohnreheededioated  to  Cain- 
nech are  to  be  found  in  the  island  of  Tine  in 
the  mined  chapel  ofKil-Ohennit^  from  which 
two  neighbouring  forms  draw  their  namee  to 
this  day  (UUt.  JmtnttU  of  Ar<Amology,  liM, 
pp.  234-6)  ;  KH-Ohainneeh  in  lona,  Kil- 
onenzie  in  Ayr,  Inchhenneth  and  Oamboskeo- 
neth  (for  a  fuller  list  see  FoKBBB,  Kalmtdar^ 
Seottuk  Sttintt,  p.  397).  Cainneoh  is  said  to 
have  written  out  a  copy  of  the  four  go^eb 
in  the  idaad  of  Crie,  near  Boserea;  and  thia 
work  (called  '  Olass-Eynnis ')  was  stall  pre- 
served in  the  days  of  one  of  Cainnedi's  hio- 
naphers  quoted  by  Ussher  {Antig.p.  495). 
It  is  much  to  be  rc^gietted  that  the  lifeof  this 
saint  contains  so  bttle  on  which  abeohiter»> 
liance  cfin  be  placed,  and  that  thefow  details 
collected  above  from  various  sources  must 
sham  in  tha  uncertainty  common  to  neariy 
an  the  records  of  the  early  Irish  saints.  His 
name  occurs  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century 
document  known  as  Tirechan's  '  Catalogue^' 
immediately  after  that  of  St.  Columbib 

[Vita  Cannici,  privately  printed  by  the  Ua^ 
quis  of  Ormonde  from  the  Codex  Salmatioensisat 
iBruseels;  Colgsn'sActaSaQetomm.pp.  112,  ISO, 
tee. ;  Bollandist  Acta  Sanctomm,  1 1  Oct.  pp.  642- 
646 ;  Beeves's  Vita  Adaninani,  pr.  xxxv,  tee.  text 
and  notes ;  Forbes's  Kalendar  of  Seottidi  Saints 
pp.  25,  106,  297,  &e. ;  Beeves's  Onldees,  p.  St; 
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Anials  of  tke  Fonz  Masters  (ad.  ODonoTan),  i. 
(98 ;  Ti^bcniae,  the  Viaber  AoaaU  and  Annalee 
Bnailiam,  ap.  O'Conox'a  Seriptorea  Benim  Hi- 
bernkanuu,  vols.  iL  and  ir. ;  TTsahar,  De  Anti> 
qiiC  SocUa.  Brit. ;  Colgan'a  Triaa  ThannatiBga, 
p.  146,  &C. ;  J.  H.  Todd's  llaiJ^rTology  of  Done- 
gal, p,  371;  Journal  of  Bo;al  Hilt,  and  ArchcoL 
Sodety  of  Ireland,  iv.  20X-4 ;  Henneeseys  Chro- 
mcon  Scotomm  (Bolls  Ser.),  p.  67 ;  Lanigan's 
Ecdes.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ii.  200 ;  Ulster  Jonmal 
of  Aiehteology,  1864  (ii.) ;  Ware's  Antiquities 
(ed.  I72d),  p.  137 ;  Stove  Hissal  (ninth  and 
tanth  cent.),  ed.  Warenne ;  Srmnmond  Missal, 
td.  Forbes.  The  references  to  the  various  con- 
ttmponry  Irish  saints  are  given  according  to 
than  lives  in  the  BoUandist  or  Colgan's  Acta 
Suetennn  (A.  88.)  Two  mannserq^t  liyes  of 
Ckionseh  may  he  found  in  the  Bodleiaa  library, 
BavlinsoD  B  485,  S.  128  6-84;  and  Bavlinson 
B  50j,  S.  14ft-9  b.  Another  life  is  preaerved  in 
tilt  MHslled  Codex  EiUkenniensifl  of  Primate 
Hsnh's  libraiy  at  Dublin.]  T,  A.  A. 

CAIENCIt08S»     ALEXANDER     (d. 

1701),  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  was  descended 
{ram  the  ancient  family  of  Caimcroes  of  C!ow- 
malL  For  some  time  he  followed  the  trade 
of  a  dyer  in  the  Canongate  of  Edinbuish. 
Svlwequently  he  became  parson  of  Dmnfries, 
where  he  remained  till  1684,  when  by  the 
itcommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry 
lie  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Brechin,  from 
which  he  was  in  a  few  months  promoted  to 
that  of  Qlaseow.  Haying  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasore  of  uie  lord  chancellor,  the  Earl  of 
Perth,  he  was  in  January  1687  removed  fix)m 
the  Bee,  but  after  the  revolution  he  obtained 
the  notice  of  the  new  powers,  and  in  1693 
■H  made  bishop  of  Rapnoe  in  Ireland,  where 
he  eontinued  till  his  death,  14  May  1701.  By 
will  he  left  20/.  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of 
Rtphoe,  and  the  tenth  part  of  his  personal 
wttte  to  the  episcopal  clergy  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Scotland.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
''Rsphoe. 

[Begiitmni  Episcopatus  Brachinensis  (Banner 
tyne  Clnb,  1866),  p.  141  (App.)  79 ;  Keith's  Soot- 
tohBiahopeCBusseU),  168,268-0;  Ware's  Works 
(Hirris),  1.  277.]  T.  F.  H. 

CAIKROEOSS,  ROBERT  (d.  1544), 
«hhot  of  Hohrood,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ross, 
w«8  descenoed  firom  the  ancient  family  of 
^IJMshannar,  Ffflfarshire,  winch  had  been 
^ed  there  as  early  as  the  time  of  Robert  II. 
^was  movost  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
^wtorphjne,  and  one  of  the  kmg's  chaplains. 
^  6  Sqjt  1628  he  was  nominated  treasurer 
?BthedowB&llofthe  Earl  of  Angus.  Know- 
■Kf  that  tlie  abbot  of  Holjrood  waa  on  the 
V^  of  death,  he,  according  to  Buchanan, 
•"ff^red  a  large  sum  withJamee  V  that  he 
Vdald  sot  present  him  to  the  first  vacant 


benefice,  when  the  king,  quite  weU  aware  of 
what  he  referred  to,  accepted  and  won  the 
wager.  On  suspicion  of  favouring  the  cause 
of  the  Dougkoes  he  lost  the  treasurership 
almoet  as  soon  as  he  obtained  it,  although 
he  again  held  it  from  16S7  to  1589.  On 
28  June  of  the  latter  year  he  wa£  admitted 
to  the  see  of  Roes,  and  shortly  afterwards 
received  m  commendam  the  abbacy  of  Fero, 
the  dilapidated  state  of  which  his  wealth  was 
expected  to  repair.  On  the  death  of  the  kmg 
he  wofl  appointed  one  of  the  Icvds  of  the 
coundl  to  the  governor,  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
when  he  joined  in  opposing  the  treaty  of- 

g  ace  with  England.  He  diM  in  AArillo44. 
e  is  the  subject  of  two  epignnns  fyOeeige 
Buchanan. 

[Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  pp.  100-1 ;  Craw- 
ford's Officers  of  State,  pp.  371-2;  Haig  and 
Brunton's  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  pp. 
4fl-6.]  T.  F.  W. 

OAIRirEOH,  SAnrr  (d.  689  ?),  whose 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  '  Felire '  of  Angus 
the  Culdee,  was,  accordingto  the  account  pre- 
served in  the  book  of  Ballimote  (compiled 
ctr.  1890V  the  son  of  Sarran,  so-called  king  of 
Britain,  DvBabona,  daughter  of  Loam,  king 
of  Alban.  This  Loam  was  the  son  of  Ere,  and 
one  of  the  four  leaders  of  the  first  Scots  colony 
to  Argyll  (etr.  496)  (jChronicUt  (^Picts  and 
Scott,  p.  18).  Baliona's  sister  Ere  seems  to 
have  married  Muredach,  grandson  of  Neil  of 
the  nine  hostages  {d.  405  P),  and  so  became 
the  mother  of  the  great  Irish  king,  Mucer- 
tachMacErca(604r-627),  whowas  thus  cousin 
to  St.  Caimecn.  This  genealogy  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  the  other  Irish  traditions  as  to 
Mucertach's  Ka.cee,\xy(An,naltofFourMcutert, 
L 175),  and,  if  we  accept  it  as  genuine,  it  gives 
us  the  materials  for  fixing  the  era  of  St.  Cair- 
nech, whom  we  may  infer  to  have  been  a  little 
younger  than  his  cousin,  who  was  certainly 
agrown  man  at  the  battle  of  Ocha  (478  A.S.) 
MucartAch'sgrandfather  and  great-uncle  were 
both  alive  in  464,  and  we  shall  probably  not 
be  fiir  wrong  if  we  place  the  birth  of  this 
Irish  king  at  somewhere  about  455,  and 
that  of  his  cousin  Cairnech  about  460.  As, 
however,  Loam  seems  to  have  reigned  be- 
tween 496  and  606,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  book  of  Ballimote  calls  him  king  of  Alban 
proleptically. 

According  to  the  l^end  alluded  to  above^. 
Cairnech  was  harassed  in  his  monastery  by 
his  brother,  King  Luirig,  who,  however,  is 
at  last  slain  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Mttcertach.  Cairnech  then  attends  a  great 
synod  at  Tours,  where  he  is  given  the  '  cnief- 
tainsUp  of  the  martyrs  of  the  world.'  From 
Gaul  Ooimech  passes  over  first  to  Cornwall 
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and  then  to  Ireland,  to  which  oountiy  he 
goes  to  prepare  the  way  for  Mucertach.  Here 
we  read  that  he  became  first  bishop  of  Tem- 
har  (Tara)  and  the  Clan  (yNeil,  Lis  former 
designation  haTiiijgp  been  'Bishop  of  Tours 
andCloniwa]l'(Bntain-Gonm).  These  events 
mar  have  taken  place  about  604,  whenMucer- 
tach  MacErca  became  king  of  Ireland  (A»- 
7Utl$  <ifFour  Meutert,  L 166,  with  which,  how- 
ever, c£.  TiaHBBir&o,  aj>.  609,and./iiin.  UU. 
612).  Lastly  we  read  that  Cumech  became 
'  first  monk  of  Erin  and  the  first  Br«hon  of 
the  men  of  Erin  also.'  Here,  as  in  the  former 
quotation,  where  St.  Caimech  is  styled  bishop 
of  Cornwall,  it  is  impossible  not  at  least  to 
suspect  a  confusion  with  his  namesake,  the 
Mend  of  St.  Patrick.  But,  whether  strictly 
historical  or  no,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
an  extremely  ancient  tradition  has  coupled 
together  the  names  Caimech  and  Mucertach 
(see  Reeves's  quotation  £rom  manuscript 
account  of  Mucertach's  death,  Adaxsaii, 
xciv.  &c.)  Even  so  early  as  the  elevoith 
century  there  was  a  set  of  Irish  verses  cur^ 
rent  purportijD([  to  contain  Caimech's  pro- 
phecy or  namUve  of  his  cousin's  fate  (Tie- 
HEBBA0,1S3;  AnnaisqfFourMatten,ll7S), 
In  an  early  Irish  poem  we  have  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  St.  Caimech's  friendship 
with  his  aunt  Ere,  who  gave  him  Druim- 
Tiehean  (Drumleene,  W.  or  Lough  Foyle)  in 
full  possession.  From  this  document  Dr.  Todd 
has  attempted  to  fix  the  year  of  Caimech's 
death  (639). 

[Chronicle  of  Picta  and  Soots,  ed.  Skane, 
62, 68 ;  Irish  Nennius,  ed.  Todd,  178-92,  ci-cz; 
Annals  of  the  Fonr  Masters,  ed.  O'Dcnovan; 
l^j^iemac's  Annals  and  the  Annales  Xntonieoaes 
are  quoted  from  0' Conor's  Beram  Hibemioarum 
Sksriptores,  of  which  coUeotion  they  form  part  of 
vol.  lii. ;  Adamnan's  '^ta  Oolnmbis,  ed.  Beeves ; 
Colgan's  Acta  Sanctorum,  781-3 ;  Biotaonary  of 
Christian  Biography,  i.  S8S;  Hardy's  Catalogue, 
i.  46-7.]  T.  A.  A. 

CAIRNES,  DAVID  (1645-1722),  de- 
fender of  Londondenr,  was  bom  in  1646. 
He  was  a  lawyer  in  the  ci^,_  and  a  person 
of  considerable  property  and  influence.  On 
the  approach  of  TjnrconneU's  troops  against 
Londonderry  in  December  1688,  he  advised 
the  citizens  to  concert  measures  for  its  de- 
fence. On  the  11th  he  was  sent  to  London 
to  ask  assistance  on  its  behalf  from  the  Irish 
Society  of  London  and  William  UL  He 
was  detained  for  several  months  in  London 
before  obtaining  success  in  his  mission,  but 
at  last  returned  on  11  April  1689  with 
special  instructions  from  the  king  in  time 
to  thwart  a  design  that  had  bean  enter- 
tained of  delivering  up  the  city.  H^  was  ap- 
pointed lieatenant-colbnel  of  a  regiment,  and 


took  a  prominent  part  in  its  defence  until  it 
was  reueved  in  the  following  August.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  was  chraen  mem- 
ber of  parliament  fin:  Londonderry,  which  be 
continued  to  represent  till  the  year  ITOt. 
He  was  also  appointed  recorder,  and  hsU 
various  other  omces.  He  died  in  1723,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  churcL 

[Wills's  Ulnatrioos  Irishmen;  Eemptoa's  ffit> 
toiy  of  Londondany ;  Berriana.]      T.  F.  E. 

CAIRNES,JOHNELUOT(1823-1876), 
economist,  was  bom  at  Castle  Bellingham, 
CO.  Louth,  26  Dec.  1828.  He  was  the  sixth 
child  and  eldest  surviving  son  of  Willism 
Cairnes  by  his  wife,  Mary  Anne  (Wolaejr). 
His  &ther  was  partner  in  a  brewery  in  Caw* 
Bellingham,  and  two  years  after  the  ton's 
birth  took  a  brewery  in  Drogheda.  "When 
eight  years  old  the  boy  was  sent  to  a  boaidiiic 
school  at  Eongstown,  and  at  fourteen  or  flp 
teen  was  placed  with  a  ckigyman  named 
Hutton  at  Chester.  Mr.Huttonthoughthin 
a  dull  boy,  and  told  his  father  that  lie  ww 
unfit  f6r  ooIImw.  He  was  therefore  placed 
in  his  father's  house  at  Drogheda,  and  stayed 
there  three  years,  during  which  he  leamtaome 
chemistry,  and  became  mtimate  with  a  young 
man  named  La  Bart.  La  Bart's  innuenM 
drew  him  for  a  time  towuds  Calvinism,  and 
the  voun^  men  held  prayer  meetings  togwier, 
while  Cairnes  also  began  to  develope  intellec- 
tual tastes.  He  read  Gibbon  and  many  other 
books,  and  gradually  took  a  dislike  to  busi- 
ness. His  desire  to  go  to  college  now  led 
to  a  coolness  with  his  father,  which  lasted 
for  some  years.  His  father,  however,  made 
him  a  small  allowance,  upon  which  he  lived 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  graduated  as 
B.A.  in  1848,  and  as  MA.  in  1^.  He  led 
a  desultory  life  for  some  time,  studying  che- 
mistry occasionally,  and  at  one  time  entered 
an  engineer's  office  at  Ghilway.  Here  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Professor  Nesbitt  of 
Queen's  College,  Ghilway.  Nesbitt  turned  bis 
attention  to  political  economy,  and  advised 
him  to  compete  for  the  Whatefy  professorsh^ 
of  political  economy  at  Dublin.  He  won  this 
upon  an  examination  in  1866,  and  held  it  for 
the  regular  term  of  five  yesirs.  He  delivered 
hii  fir^  course  of  lectures  in  tlie  Hilary  term 
of  1867,  and  published  them  in  the  same  year 
as  'The  Chsfaoter  and  Logical  Method  of 
Political  Economy '  (second  edition  in  1876). 
In  1869  he  was  appointed  profbamr  of  poli- 
tical economy  ana  jurispruclence  in  Queen's 
Oolles«^  Galway.  He  had  been  called  to  the 
Irish  oar  in  the  Michaelmss  term  1867^  bo' 
never  seriously  practised.  la  1860  he  injured 
his  knee  by  an  accident  in  hunting,  the  con- 
sequences of  whidi  wero  ultimately  fatal  to 
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his  luaUh.  He  Tisited  AJz-lee-Buns  the 
same  jeu,  and  wu  appaiently  cored,  bnt  the 
miaehief  lenpeued  and  nadnallT  became 
wane.  In  IS60  he  mamM  Elisa  Oharlotte, 
daughter  of  George  Henrf  Minto  Alexander, 
oflSoating  judge  at  Banda,Lidia.  Her  sister 
was  the  wife  of  his  great  friend.  Professor 
Neshitt.  In  1862  he  established  his  lepnta- 
tion  by  his  work  on  '  The  Slave  Power,'  the 
most  powerful  defence  of  the  cause  ait  the 
Noithsnt  states  erer  written.  It  made  a  great 
impression  both  in  England  and  America  (a 
second  edition, '  gieatlj  enlarged,  with  a  new 
prehoe,'  appeared  in  1868).  In  1866  he 
settled  at  Mill  HiU,  near  London,  where  the 
dunpnees  of  the  situation  was  yerj  preju- 
dicial to  his  health.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
mofeesor  of  political  economy  in  Umyersity 
Collie,  London.  Benewed  attacks  of  ill 
health  in  the  shape  of  rheumatie  gout  forced 
him  to  pay  sevenui  visits  to  foreign  baths.  A 
severe  operation  in  1868  gave  him  some  relief 
but  he  was  in  time  completely  crippled.  In 
the  spring  of  1870  he  settled  at  Lee,  near 
Blaekheatii,  and  two  years  later  at  Eidbrooke 
Boad,  Blackheath.  Here  he  remained  for  the 
rest  c^  his  life,  becoming  by  degrees  a  more 
hopdiees  invalid,  but  never  losing  his  cheer- 
fliiiieea  or  his  intellectual  vigour.  He  was  a 
near  neichboor  and  a  warm  friend  of  J.  S. 
Mill,  ana  was  especially  intimate  with  the 
late  Heniy  Fawoett  and  Mr.  L.  H.  Oourtney, 
bothcfwbomoonstantlyviBitedhim.  Throu^ 
them  and  other  friends,  as  well  as  by  his  00- 
cssional  writings,  he  exercised  considerable 
pditical  influence.  He  was  deeply  interested 
m  questions  of  national  education  in  Ireland, 
being  ahrsys  a  strong  advocate  of  united  edn- 
ettion.  He  took  an  energetic  part  in  the  op- 
position to  the  supplementary  charter  of  the 
Queen's  Golleges  in  1866-6,  which  was  ul- 
timately pronounced  invalid  by  the  master 
cf  the  roUs.  He  also  did  much  to  inspire 
the  successAil  oppontion  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
scheme  (Mfan  Irian  university  in  1878.  During 
this  time  he  contemplated  a  book  upon  the 
economical  history  of  Ireland,  and  upon  find- 
ing Uie  taA  too  much  for  his  strength  worked 
19  the  fragments,  to([ether  with  various  pa- 
wn upon  the  education  queetion,  into  a  vo- 
Inme  ciJled  '  Political  Essays,'  published  in 
1878.  In  that  year  appeared  also  a  volume 
of  <  Essays  on  Political  Economy,  Theoretical 
md  Ap{Jied,'  containing  some  articles  tmon 
the  diange  in  the  value  of  gold  which  had 
orighaa^  been  published  in  'Eraser's  Maga^ 
Bna.'  nie  premctions  in  these  artidea  were 
nmaikaUy  verified  by  the  statistical  re- 
nsiehes  of  Professor  Stanley  Jevons  made 
some  years  later  in  ignorance  of  Caimee's 
•peculations.    A  remarkable  book,  entitled 


'Some  Leading  Principles  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy newly  explained,'  appeared  in  1874. 
In  the  same  year  the  honorary  deg^ree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  imon  him  by  the  uniyersity  of 
Dublin,  though  he  was  unable  to  preeent  Mm- 
self  to  receive  it.  Oaimes  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  undoubtedly  at  the  head  of  living 
economists.  Although  in  the  main  a  follower 
of  J.  S.  Mill,  and  therefore  of  the  so-called 
orthodox  school,  he  was  a  strikingly  original 
thinker,  and  did  more  than  anyone  else  to  de- 
velope  the  doctrine  which  he  accepted.  His 
statement  of  the  wages  fund  theory  is  par- 
ticularly worth  notice.  In  private  me  he  was 
a  man  of  singular  chaim  of  conversation,  even 
when  quite  disabled  physically.  He  died, 
afterlongsofferinf,  borne  withheroicpatience, 
on  8  Jufy  1876,  uaving  a  widow  and  three 
children. 

Beeidea  the  works  above  m^itioned  the 
following  have  been  published  separately : 
1.  'The  Southern  Confederacy  and  the  Slave 
Trade,  a  conespondence  between  Professor 
C.  and  Q.  M'Heniy  (reprinted  from  the  Daikf 
Newt),  with  introduction  by  G.  B.  Wheeler,' 
1868.  S.  'Who  are  theCantersP'  (No.  8  of 
a  series  of  tracts  published  by  the  Lakes' 
Emancipation  Society),  1868.  8.  'England's 
Neutrality  in  the  Ajnerican  Contest,'  re- 
printed, with  additions,  from  'Macmillan's 
Magaiine,' 1864.  4.  '  University  Education 
in  Ireland,  a  letter  to  J.  S.  Mill,'  1866. 

5.  'Uniyendtv  Education  in  Ireland,'  re- 
printed from  tne  '  Theolo^cal  Beview,'  1866. 

6.  'Woman  SufErage,'  a  reply  to  Goldwin 
%nith,  reprinted  fiwn  'Macmillan's  Maga- 
sine' of  September  1874.  HepuUishedmany 
artides  in  the  'Fortni|^tiy  Beviewy  his  last 
contribution  being  an  mteresting  criticism  of 
'Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  on  Sodal  Evolution' 
in  the  numbers  tor  Jan.  and  Feb.  1875. 

[Information  from  Mrs.  Caimes ;  Times,  8  July 
1876  (article  by  L,  H.  Conrtney) ;  B.  Faweett  in 
Fortnight  Berieir  for  Angnat  1876 ;  panonal 
knowledge.]      L.  8. 

CAJ£nS,  HUGH  McOALMONT,  first 
Easl  Caibxb  (1819-1886),  belonged  to  a 
family  of  Cums,  of  Scotch  origin,  which  mi- 
grated from  Kirkcudbright  to  the  north  of 
Ireland  in  the  time  of  James  I,  and  was  there 
of  some  distinction.  A  baronetcy,  which  soon 
became  extinct,  was  conferred  upon  an  Alex- 
ander Oaims  for  service  under  Marlborough. 
Hugh  Oaims  was  the  second  son  of  William 
Cairns  of  Cultnt,  county  Down,  formerly  a 
captain  in  the  47th  reguMnt  of  foot,  by  his 
wue  Bose  Anna,  daughter  of  Hugh  Johnson. 
He  was  bom  in  December  1819,  and  was  edu- 
cated first  at  Belfast  Academy  and  afterwards 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  His  fjather  at 
this  time  designed  him  for  holy  orders,  but  the 
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Rev.  Qeorge  Wheeter,  afterwards  rector  of 
Ballysax,  who  was  his  tator,  strongly  urged 
that  Caima  should  behred  toUie  law.  Caims's 
own  bent  was  decidedly  iu  the  same  direction. 
He  took  a  first  class  in  classics  and  his  B.  A. 
degree  in  1838,  and  then  came  to  England  to 
prepare  for  the  bar.  He  was  called  to  the 
baz  by  the  benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple  in 
January  1844,  andsbortly  afterwards'  nugrot- 
ed '  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  In  chancery  he  read  in 
the  chambers  of  Mr.  Richard  Malina,  after- 
wards vice-chancellor ;  and  it  was  in  those  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Chitty,  the  well-^mown  special 
pleader,  of  King's  Bench  Walk,  that  he  read 
at  conunon  law.  His  original  intention  had 
been  to  return  to  Ireland,  bat  upon  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Malins  he  determined  to  remain  in 
England.  He  came  to  London  without  influ- 
ence or  connection,  and  yet  his  opportunities 
of  success  came  early.  His  first  bnet was  given 
turn  by  Mr.  Gregory  of  Bedford  Row,  who  re- 
mained his  firm  client  till  he  quitted  the  bar. 
His  practice,  once  begun,  ^w  rapidly.  Yet 
constitutionally  he  was  diffident  and  at  first 
so  nervous  as  a  speaker  that  he  thought  him- 
self unfit  for  anything  but  chamber  practice 
and  convefyancing.  In  July  1862  he  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  Belfast,  and  con- 
tinued to  represent  that  town  as  long  as  he 
remained  at  the  bar.  In  1666  he  was  mads  a 
Q.C.  and  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
dected  to  practise  in  Vice-chancellor  Wood's 
court.  In  February  1668,  when  Lord  Derby 
took  office,  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general 
and  knighted,  and  m>m  this  time  emoyed  an 
enormous  practice.  He  was  employed  in  many 
ecclesiastical  cases,  in  which  his  opinions  are 
still  valued,  and  in  Scotdi  and  Irish  appeals, 
and  on  various  occasions,  such  u  the  Wind- 
ham lonacy  case  and  the  case  of  the  Alex- 
andra, he  made  very  successful  appearances 
before  juries  at  nisi  prius.  At  this  time  his 
health,  never  very  good,  was  tried  to  the  ut- 
most by  his  professional  labours ;  it  was  his 
habit  to  refuse  all  briefs  for  Saturdays  and  to 
take  that  day  as  a  holiday,  often  in  die  hunt- 
inr^eld,  while  in  his  long  vacations  he  annu- 
alfy  recruited  hb  vigour  on  the  Scotch  moors. 
Bat  from  1858  he  becsjne  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  public  life.  His  first  great  success 
waa  on  14  May  1868,  in  the  debate  upon  Card- 
well's  motion  to  censure  Lord  EUenUmnwh's 
Oude  despatch,  and  this  speech  was  subse- 
quently published  (Lord  Ellenborough  was 
at  the  time  lord  president  of  the  Board 
of  Control).  In  the  following  session  he 
introdneed  two  bills,  one  to  simplify  titles 
to  real  estate  and  another  to  establish  a 
land  registry,  and  his  speecket  in  bringing 
them  in  produced  a  very  favourable  im- 
pression.   Of  his  subsequent  speech  on  the 


Befoim  Bill  (22  March  1869)  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, in  his  official  letter  of  the  day  to 
the  queen,  says:  'Two  of  the  greatest 
speeches  ever  delivered  in  parliament,  bv  Sir 
Edward  Lytton  and  the  sohcitoi^^^enaral.  Sir 
Hugh  Caims.  Caims  devoted  an  hour  to  a 
reply  to  Lord  John's  resolution  and  to  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  government  bill,  which  charmed 
everr  one  by  its  lucidity  and  controlled  every 
one  oy  its  logic '  (iiixms,  Life  of  the  Prinet 
Cotuort,  iv.  411).  He  also  spoke  with  good 
efiect,  persuasively  and  pomtedly,  in  the 
'  Charles  and  Gteorges '  debate.  In  ISiSO,  upon 
the  motion  for  an  address  to  the  crown  upon 
the  French  commercial  treaty ,  Caims  aoeepted 
it,  with  criticisms,  onbehalf  01  his  party ;  and  in 
1866,  on  Mr.  MonseU's  Roman  Catholic  Oaths 
Bill,  he  moved  an  amendment  to  secuie 
proteetant  government  and  worship  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  was  si^ported  bj 
Mr.  Disiaeli  and  defeated  by  the  government 
by  a  majority  of  only  nineteen.  He  also 
^ke  on  23  Feb.  1864  on  the  right  of  th« 
government  to  detain  ships,  with  reference  to 
the  confederate  privateers,  and  this  speech 
wa»  subsequently  published.  When  the  oon- 
■ervativee  retomea  to  power  in  1866  and  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly  was  no  longer  available  as  at- 
tom^-geneial,  that  office  was,  without  ques- 
tion, conferred  on  Caims,  and  at  the  aame 
time  Lord  Derby  arranged  with  Lord  Chelms- 
ford that  the  lord-chancelloishi^  was  to  be 
held  by  him  only  temporarily,  and  that  he 
should  in  time  make  way  for  Caims  as  his 
successor.  Caims's  health,  however,  failed 
him  under  the  stress  of  double  duties,  and 
when  in  October  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  for  the  first  time  during 
fourteen  years,  by  the  retirement  of  Sir  J. 
Enight-Bruce,  he  became  the  colleague  of 
Lord-justice  Turner  as  a  lord-justice  of  afoesL 
A  peerage  was  at  the  same  time  offereaiiini, 
his  party  being  desirous  of  retaining  his  great 
parliameatary  services,  but  it  was  refused  on 
the  ground  of  want  of  means  to  support  a 
titl&  Indeed  the  loss  of  income  which  he 
sufiered  by  this  promotion  was  very  great.  A 
wealthy  relative,  however,  came  to  ms  assist- 
ance, and  when  the  government,  standing  in 
need  of  an  acoeesiou  ra  strength  in  the  House 
of  Lwrds,  renewed  the  offer  in  February  1867, 
it  was  accepted,  and  Caims  waa  created  a 
privy-counculor  and  Baroa  Caims  of  Cbr- 
mo^le,  CO.  ABtrim.  He  now  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  diacoasiens  upon  the  Befoitii 
Bill,  and  made  no  less  than  tweu^four 
speeches  on  it>  His  resistance  on  one  occasioB 
went  the  length  even  of  opposing  his  own 
party,  and  on  29  Jnly  he  carried  by  a  large 
minority  against  Lord  Malmesbury,who  hid 
the  conduct  of  the  bill  in  the  lords  during 
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Lord  Derlrf's  illiiew,  an  amendment  to  raise 
tlM  lodger  qualification  from  10/.  to  161. 
'nbegOTemment  accepted  tlii8,butafljerwmrd8, 
on  &A  Bnaaell's  motion,  the  10/.  qualifica- 
tion was  Mstoied  in  committee  and  accepted 
1^  Lord  Derby  on  6  Aug.    Cairns  also  ettf 
ned,  by  268  to  204^  a  motion  in  favour  of 
the  protection  of  minorities  by  means  of  the 
eomula^e  vote.    In  the  same  session  he 
made  aa  important  speech,  being  always  a 
champion  of  tJie  protestant  church  in  Iro- 
land,  ag»inst  Earl  Russell's  motion  for  an  | 
addieas  fbr  a  royal  commission  on  the  rere- 
noes  of  the  Irish  church.    In  February  1868 
Lord  Darby  reaigBed  office  through  ill-health, 
and  Mr.  Diuaeli  became  prime  minister,  and 
in  faming  his  ministry  Bommarily  passed 
oTsr  Lord  Ohelmsfbrd  and  appointed  Cairns 
kwd-dianeellor.    Although  this  was  accord- 
ing at  any  rate  to  the  sprit  of  Lord  Derby's 
agreement  with  him  in  1866,  Lord  Chdmsford 
was  exceedingly  indignant,  complained  of 
being  dismissed  '  with  less  conrtesr  than  if 
he  had  been  a  butler,'  and  appealed  to  Lord 
Derby,  who,  however,  confirmed  Mr.  Disraeli's 
view  of  the  matter.    In  1877  Cains,  as  a  sort 
of  reparation,  appointed  Lord  Chelmsford's 
Mm,  Al&ed  Henry  Thesiger  [q.v.l  a  lord-jus- 
tice of  the  appeal  court.    On  tne  defeat  of  the 
conserTatiyes  at  the  general  election,  Cairns 
resigned  with  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  after  Lord 
Derby's  death  (23  Oct.  1869)  led  the  opposi- 
tion mtbe  House  of  Lords.  His  resistance  to 
the  diaestablishment  of  the  Irish  church  was 
morons  and  tenacious.    His  speech  on  Mr. 
QUdstone's  Suspensory  Bill  was  printed  and 
widely  circulated,  and  in  1868  the  bill,  al- 
though carried  by  large  majorities  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  thrown  out  by  the 
loids  by  192  to  97.    On  20  July  1869,  when 
lite  Irish  Church  .Kll  was  returned  to  the 
luda,  as  re-amended  by  the  commons.  Cairns 
■OTod  and  carried  bv  a  majority  of  serventy- 
dgbt  that  the  lords  do  insist  on  their  amend- 
nuota  to  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  to  which  the 
eommoBS  had  disagreed.    But  the  resulting 
co—liitiitional  atnun  was  great,  and  whan. 
on  the  82nd  Caima  heard,  within  an  hour  of 
the  debate,  that  the  goremment  was  willing 
to  offer  then  and  there  acceptable  concea- 
■ona,  which  must  be  taken  or  refused  before 
the  debate  began  and  could  not  afterwards 
be  renerwed,  he  took  upon  himself  the  reepoi»- 
■bility  of  ending  the  atraggle  between  the 
hooaea.  and  agreed  with  I^nd  QraaTiUe  to 
withdraw  his  oppositioB.  This,  however,  had 
to  be  dome  withoat  consultiag  his  party,  and 
th^  were  much  aggnared  at  this  apparent 
vacillstlon,  until  Cairns  cleared  the  matter 
ap  by  sending  round  to  his  followers  a  circu- 
lar on  24  Jiuy.    Not  long  after  this  he  re- 


signed the  leadershrp  of  the  conservative 
party  in  the  House  oiLords,  but  he  resumed 
it  in  1870,  Lord  Salisbury  being  then  too 
little  in  harmony  with  his  party  to  lead  it 
with  success,  and  he  energetically  opposed 
the  Irish  Land  Bill  in  that  year.  He  was  at 
this  time  acting  also  as  a  law  lord  on  House 
of  Lords'  appeals,  althouKh  on  resigning  in 
December  1 868  he  had  declined  Lord  Hatner- 
ley's  invitation  to  him  to  resume  his  place  as 
a  lord-justice  of  appeal  He  also  acted  as 
arbitrator,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Salis- 
bury, under  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  Company's  Act,  and  also  in  another 
most  intricate  arbitration  upon  the  afBurs  of 
the  Albert  Lifa  Insurance  Company  in  1871. 
Consequently  about  this  time  ne  found  his 
health  eonsiaerably  impaired,  and  was  obliged 
to  spend  some  time  at  Mentone,  and  during 
his  absence  the  leadership  of  the  oonservatiye 
peers  was  undertaken  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond. He  was  in  his  place,  however,  to  speak 
upon  the  triple  trea^  of  England,  Fr^ce, 
and  Prussia  to  secure  the  independence  of  Bel- 
gium (August  1870),  and  be  also  very  enerveti- 
cally  opposed  the  i^pointment  of  Sir  Robert 
Colher  to  a  seat  on  tne  judicial  committee  of 
the  privy  council  as  a  colourable  evasion  of 
the  law.  Although  he  was  in  oppoution 
when  the  Judicature  Act  waspassea,  he  had 
been  chairman  of  the  oommittae  on  judica- 
ture reform,  which  reported  in  1869,  and  was 
lord  chancellor  when  the  act  came  into  (we- 
ration,  and  had  a  large  share  in  the  passing 
of  the  act.  It  was  on  his  initiative  that 
Lord  Selbome's  bill  of  1873,  which  had  dis- 
placed the  House  of  Lords  as  the  ultimate 
court  of  appeal,  was  amended  by  allowing 
an  appeal  nom  the  supreme  court  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  name  of  the  supreme 
court,  however,  remained  unchanged,  so  that 
though  in  name  supreme  it  is  not  so  in  &ct. 
In  this  as  in  much  other  legislation  Cairns 
and  L<»d  Selbome,  who  had  always  been 
rivals  in  politics  and  at  the  bar,  worked 
together  with  mutual  trust  and  confidence. 
It  was  practically  by  their  agreement  that 
the  Married  Women's  Property  Act  of  1882 
was  passed ;  and  with  Lord  Selbome's  sanc- 
tion Cairns  brought  to  a  successful  issue  the 
Conveyancing  Aots  of  1881  and  1882  and 
the  Settled  Land  Act  of  1882.  Though  thus 
reeponsible  for  most  important  legal  changes, 
the  only  act  which  bears  Caims's  name  is 
one,  now  repealed,  to  enable  the  court  of 
chancery  to  give  damages  in  lieu  of  specific 
performance  or  an  injunction. 

When  the  conservatives  took  office  after 
the  general  election  of  1874,  Cairns  was  lord- 
chancellor  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  government.  In 
that  year  he  introduced  tito  Real  Proper^ 
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(Yendon  and  Purchasen)  Act  aa  a  pendant 
to  the  Heal  Property  Limitation  Act,  and  in 
1879  the  Irish  UniTenitr  Bill,  in  snlMtitation 
for  that  introduced  by  the  O'Conor  Don.  He 
was  created  in  September  1878  Yisoonnt  Oar- 
mo^le  and  Earl  Cairns  in  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  bat  after  the  conserrative 
defeat  and  ma  resignation  in  1880  he  played 
a  comparatiyely  retired  part  in  pubbc  ufe. 
He  often,  however,  powerfully  criticised  the 
liberal  government  on  various  points  of  its 
policy,  especially  the  Transvaal  question,  and 
Lis  speech  on  this  was  published.  On  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfleld  there  was 
a  considerable  desire  on  the  part  of  a  portion 
of  the  conservative  party  that  Oaims  and  not 
Lord  Salisbury  shoiud  succeed  to  the  leader- 
ship, but  neither  health  nor  years  fitted  Cairns 
for  that  task.  After  this  date  he  appeared 
rarely  in  debate,  and  still  more  rarely  to  hear 
appeals.  His  health,  never  strong,  had  long 
been  failing.  At  one  time  he  was  kept  alive 
only  by  breathing  special  inhalations  forasth- 
matio  disorders ;  latterly  he  was  very  deafl 
He  spent  much  time  on  the  Riviera,  and  in 
1873  built  himself  a  house  at  Bournemouth, 
where  he  died  2  April  1886  of  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  and  was  buried  8  April.  He  was 
made  LL.D.  of  Cambridge  in  1862,  D.C.L.of 
Oxford  in  1868,  and  was  also  LL.D.  of 
Dublin  University  and  chancellor  from  1867. 
He  married,  g  May  1866,  Mary  Harriet, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  MaoNeile  of  Park- 
mount,  CO.  Antrim,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  son  dying 
shortly  after  nis  birth,  the  second,  Arthur 
William  (1861-1890),the  third,  Herbert  John 
(1863-1906),  and  the  fourth,  Wilfred  Dallas 
(6.1866),  succeeded  in  turn  to  the  peerage. 

Cairns  was  confessedly-  the  first  lawyer  of 
his  time ;  his  especial  characteristic  was  lu- 
ddity.  Without  any  great  parade  of  case- 
law,  ne  would  exhaust  the  argument  from 
principle  and  only  in  conclusion  illustrate  it 
by  eitinff  a  few  decisions.  As  a  judge  he  did 
not  explain  the  process  by  which  his  mind 
had  hiea  persuaided,  but  adhered  to  strict 
reasoning,  nis  mind  working  like  a  logical 
machine.  As  a  speaker  he  was  very  cold  and 
nnimpassioned,  thouffh  in  public  addreesea 
there  were  traces  of  repressed  fire;  but  he 
invariably  produced  personally  an  impression 
of  the  ctullest  austerity.  He  was  believed 
to  have  but  one  human  weakness,  namely, 
for  immaculate  bands  and  tie  in  court  and 
for  a  flower  in  his  coat  at  parties.  His  da*- 
ucal  and  literary  attainments  wero  great, 
bat  if  he  had  any  humour — Lord  Oolendge 
in  his  obituary  speech  to  the  lords,  18  April 
1886,  pronounced  it  keen — it  was  assiduoiuly 
concealed.  He  was  an  evangfelical  chorchman 


of  great  piety.  Like  Lords  Selbome  and 
Hatherler  he  was  a  Sunday-school  teadm 
almMtallhislifb.  Hewasamquent  chairman 
of  meetings  at  Exeter  Hall  and  of  missionaiy 
meetings.  Addresses  of  his  on  such  occa- 
sions were  published,  one  on  the  Irish  church 
in  1864,  another  on  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  in  1881.  He  zealously  sup- 
ported Dr.  Bamardo's  homes  for  boys  and 
his  conduct  of  them,  and  laid  foundatioa 
stones  for  new  buildings  at  Ilford  in  Essex 
in  1876.  He  was  also  a  supporter  of  the 
coffee-house  movement  and  looked  askance 
npon  the  stage. 

[^arl  Russell's  BeooUections;  Uemoiitof  Lord 
M^esbory,  iL  878,  878,  409;  Law  Joonul. 
II  April  I88S;  Solicitors' Journal  and  Lav  Timet, 
II  April  I88fi;  Timea,  S  A^  1886.1 

J.  AH. 

OMBJUa,  WILLIAM  (d.  1848),  philo- 
sophical writer,  was  a  native  of  Glasgow. 
After  completing  his  course  at  the  university, 
he,  in  1800,  entered  the  Antiburgher  Secenion 
Hall  for  the  study  of  divinity.  In  March 
1808  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  seces- 
sion church  at  Johnshaven,  Kincardineshire. 
This  position  he  resigned  in  October  1816  on 
being  chosen  professor  of  logic  and  belles- 
lettras  bythe  directors  of  the  Belfast  Insti- 
tution. He  remained  there  till  his  death, 
31  April  1848.  He  was  the  author  of '  Oat- 
lines  of  Lectoreeon  Lone  and  Bellee-Lettre^' 
1829,  and  <  Treatise  on  Moral  Freedom,'  1844 
He  also  edited,  with  a  memoir, '  Lectures  on 
Intellectual  Philosophy,'  by  Dr.  John  Yoong, 
1886. 

[Mackalvia's  Annab  of  die  United  Ptm^U- 
lian  Church,  pp.  80,  660;  Irvine's  Diet  otEai- 
neat  Scotsmen ;  Brit.  Hus.  Oat.]       T.  F.  E. 

OAISTOB^  BIOHARD  (d.  1420),  theolo- 

C,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Caistor,  near 
irich,ftomwfaichjplace  he  appears  to  have 
derivedluB  surname  (BitOKHViBU).  p.  S91).  In 
October  1886,  at  a  time  when  he  had  aLraady 
received  the  first  tonsuKja  title  for  this  dio- 
cese was  given  to  him  ClunrBR,  from  Seg. 
Mert<m.Riorat.Bai.EM\  On33]l£ayl403 
b«  was  instituted  vicar  of  St  Stephen's,  N(H^ 
wich,  in  which  city  he  died  29  Mutb  1430. 
For  nis  extreme  piety  Caistor  received  the 
cognomen  of '  good,'  and  Blomefleld  adds  that 
he  was  a  constant  preacher  of  Gh>d's  word 
and  a  great  supporter  (rf  Wj^lffite  doctrines 
in  the  r«gn  of  Henry  V.  While  living,  the 
common  people  regarded  him  as  a  prophet, 
and  after  nis  deatb  miracles  were  reported  to 
have  been  wrought  at  his  tomb,  which  became 
the  object  of  local  pilgrimage,  to  the  grwt 
annoyance  of  the  ortnodozauUioritiee.  Cais- 
tor's  popularity  may  be  ganged  by  the  fact 
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that  in  1468  John  Falbeck,  from  Thorndon 
m  Snffolk,  left  mcmey  to  any  one  'vrho  should 
mike  this  pilgrimage,  and  John  Stalton  Mer- 
cer gave  a  eloth  of  red  tissue  to  he  laid  on  the 
'good  Tver's '  giave  (Blombfibld).  A  fif- 
teeiitk<«entniT  manuscript  in  Merton  College 
Librsiy  (Oxford)  still  preserves  a  metrical 
myer  in  English  verse  composed  by '  Master 
Kiooaid  Castre.'  This  composition  is  followed 
bf  laother  English  poem,  entitled  '  Fsalte- 
nim]ftatemseCaritatis,'perhape  by  the  game 
Knthor.  Other  works  enumerated  by  Tanner 
m: '  A  Snnuna  Snmmarum  of  the  Ten  Oom- 
nundments,'  and  homilies  on  the  eight  beati- 
tades,andonthe  relationship  between  master 
■adierTaat,  father  and  son,  man  and  wife — all 
mtiently  written  in  Latin.  To  these  Tanner 
MO*  certain  discourses  from  St.  Bernard. 

[XtDBw;  Blomefleld's  Norfolk  (ed.  1744),  it. 
Ml ;  Ooxa'i  Oxford  MSS.]  T.  A  A. 

OAITHNESS,  Eabu  or.  [See  Snrci.i.iB, 
8a  W11.LIAM,  first  Eabl  (1404  P-1480)  ; 
SnicuiB,  OsoBeB,  fourth  Eabl  (d.  1682) ; 
SnouiB,  GwBes,  fifth  Eabl  (1666  P-1643); 
BnrcuiB,  Jambs,  fourteenth  Eabl  (1821- 
1881).] 

OAinS  or  KAT,  JOHN,  sometimes 
aUed  the  elder  (^.  1480),  poet,  is  the 
utlior  of  an  English  poem  relating  the  his- 
tnr  of  the  siege  of  Rhodee  unsuccessfully 
■ndertaken  by  Mahommed  II  in  1480.  It 
^printed  in  London  in  1606,  but  has  no 
printer's  name,  and  although  some  of  the  type 
membles  that  used  by  Caxton,  it  is  not  from 
M  pnsB.  Warton  describes  the  book  as  a 
twaslation  of  the  '  Obsidionis  Rhodise  Vrbis 
Descriptio,'  which  was  written  by  '  Guliel- 
■m  Caorsinus  or  Oaoursin,'  vice-chamberlain 
(v  forty  years  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  and 
jslilished  at  Ulm  in  his  collected  works  in 
nSt).  Cains  dedicates  his  translation  to 
Wwiid  rV,  whose  humble '  poete  lawreate ' 
J"  dseeribee  himself.  But  the  expression 
■*•  Bot  imply  that  the  writer  held  any 
ifScial  position  at  court.  Three  copies  of 
J*  book  are  now  known — two  in  the  British 
KueoB,  and  a  third  in  the  Rylands  Library 
*  Manchester.  An  early  manuscript  ver- 
Kn  is  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Cotton. 
EhwABcrLiei). 

n'aiiB«i'sBibl.BibL;Bl8de8'»C«xton,ii.2dl- 
Itt;  Walton's  Knglish  Poetry.]  S.  L. 

CAIUB,  JOHN  (1610-1573),  scholar  and 
nrnrian,  occasionally  called  John  Caius, 
jju«,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  John 
*"  [^■''^•]>  '•<''*  *  name  which  is  generally 
Woeed  to  be  a  Latinised  form  of  the  Eng- 
«*  aame  Kay  «  Kaye.  He  was  bom  at 
Tot.ni. 


Norwich  on  6  Oct.  1610,  the  son  of  Robert 
Caius  and  Alice  (Wodanell)  his  wife,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  a  series  of 
eminent  men  who  have  practised  and  adorned 
the  profession  of  medicme  in  that  city.  For 
a  knowledge  of  the  main  facts  of  his  literary 
career  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  the  accoimt 

E' ven  by  himself  in  his  sketch  entitled  '  De 
ibris  propriis  Liber,'  written,  about  three 
years  before  his  death,  at  the  request  of  his 
friend  Thomas  Hatcher.  He  appears  to  have 
received  a  good  elementary  education  in  his 
native  city,  and  on  12  Sept.  1629  was  ad- 
mitted a  student  of  Gonville  Hall  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  where,  owing  to 
the  successive  labours  of  Erasmus,  Sir  John 
Cheke,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  new 
learning,  and  especially  the  study  of  Greek, 
was  being  cultivated  with  g«at  success.  It 
was  also  the  time  when  Cheke  and  Smith 
were  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  new  method 
of  pronouncing  week,  an  innovation  which 
gave  rise  to  considerable  controversy.  Caius, 
who  seems  from  the  first  to  have  inclined  to 
the  conservative  view,  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  contest,  and  subsequently  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  subject.  The  bent  of  his  studies 
at  that  period  shows  that  he  was  design- 
ing to  become  a  theologian.  He  translated 
into  English  a  Latin  paraphrase  of  St.  Jude 
by  Erasmus,  and  epitomised  the  same  writer's 
popular  treatise,  entitled  '  Ratio  verse  Theo- 
logiee,'  for  the  benefit  of  a  young  friend  whose 
mind  had  been  perplexed  by  the  new  opinions 
then  becoming  current.  In  November  1633 
he  was  appomted  principal  of  Fiswick's 
Hostel  in  the  university,  and  on  6  Dec.  in 
the  same  year  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Gon- 
ville Hall.  In  1536  he  commenced  M.A., 
and  in  the  course  of  the  year  made  his  sub- 
mission, in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
society,  to  the  royal  iniunctions  sent  down 
for  the  purpose  of  remoaelling  the  discipline 
of  the  university  and  introducing  the  new 
learning.  It  may  consequently  bis  inferred 
that  when  he  left  England  for  Padua  in 
1539  he  had  not  definitely  pledged  himself 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  tenets  of  catholic- 
ism  ;  that  he  ultimately  did  so,  is  attributed 
to  the  associations  which  he  formed  while 
resident  at  the  latter  university.  At  Padua, 
according  to  his  own  statement  {De  Libru 
propriit,  p.  163),  he  lectured  on  the  Greek 
text  of  Aristotle '  concurrently '  with  Realdus 
Columbus,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  'Fasti '  of  Facciolati,  who  gives  lists  of 
the  teachers  and  professors  in  the  university 
from  the  earliest  times.  While  at  Padua, 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
attention  was  mainly  given  to  those  scien- 
tific acquirements  for  which  he  afterwards 
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became  celebrated.  He  studied  mediobie 
under  John  Baptist  Montaaus,  an  eminent 
physician,  and  anatomy  under  the  yet  mora 
distinguished  Andreas  Yesalius,  in  whoie 
hoase  ne  resided  for  eight  months.  On  IS  May 
1641  he  was  created  &L.D.  of  the  univenitT'  of 
Padua.  On  quitting  Fadua  he  proceeded  on 
a  tour  through  Italy,  and  his  obserrationB, 
recorded  in  the  treatise  above  referred  to,  on 
the  libraries  and  the  state  of  learning  in 
Venice,  Florence,  IJrbino,  Fernna,  Sienna, 
Bologna,  Pisa,  and  Rome,  thoi^  hnet,  are 
of  considerable  interest.  At  Florence  ha 
was  the  guest  of  Cosmo  de'  MedicL  On 
living  Italy  he  proceeded  on  a  similar  tour 
throu^  France  and  Gtormany,andinthelatter 
country  he  mentions,  as  scholars  with  whom 
he  became  well  acquainted,  Melanohthon, 
Joachim  Camerariue^  and  Sel»stian  Muaster. 
His  main  object  during  these  months  appean 
to  have  been  to  obtain,  by  the  collataon  of 
the  beat  nuuinsoripts,  an  aeouzate  text  of 
G^alen  and  Hippocrates.  He  also  took  especial 
pains  to  note  the  practice  of  continental 
scholars  in  the  pronunciation  of  Qreek,  and 
&idiog  that  this  was  generally  in  conformity 
with  the  older  method,  he  eventually  mto  ku 
deliberate  verdict  in  &voar  of  thia  meuiod  (as 
opposed  to  that  recently  introduced  at  Cam- 
biidge)  in  his  treatise  'De  Ftonunoiationa 
Gnecse  et  1  latinm  Linguae.' 

He  returned  to  England  in  1644,  and  shortly 
after,  at  the  command  of  Henry  Vlll,  cam- 
menoed  to  deliver  lectures  on  anatomy,  which 
were  attended  by  many  of  the  princi^  sur- 
geona  in  Londcm.  AjOCOirdin|f  to  his  own 
statement  {De  Libru  propria,  p.  171),  he 
continued  these  lectures  for  a  petiod  of 
twenty  years.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  resident  for  some  time  at  Shrewsbury, 
and  again  at  Norwich.  On  31  Dec.  1647  he 
-was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, was  an  dect  in  1660,  and  a  mammr 
of  the  council  in  the  enwiing  year.  During 
his  residence  in  Shrewsbury  the  'sweating 
sickness '  broke  out,  and  at  the  request  of  his 
frimd  Kobert  Warmington  he  compiled  a 
short  tract  in  English, '  A  Boke  or  Counseill 
against  the  Sweate  ot  Sweating  Sickneeae,' 
-mtich  he  afterwards  expanded  into  the  longer 
Latin  treatise.  'De  Ephemera  Britannica.' 
He  was  shortly  after  appointed  one  of  the 
physicians  to  King  Edwud  VI,  and  retained 
hJB  poet  under  Queen  Mary.  In  the  practice 
of  his  profession  Caius  soon  acquired  consider^ 
able  wealth,  which,  being  unmarried,  he  re- 
solved to  employ  in  the  encouragem«it  of 
science  and  learning.  Foremost  among  his 
schemes  was  the  refounding  of  Gk>nville  Hall, 
the  home  of  his  early  education.  On  4  Sent. 
1667  be  obtained  letters  patent  from  Phiup 


and  Mary  smpoweiang  him  to  outy  out  Us 
design,  and  the  eollege  froaathis  timebecvat 
known  as  QonviUe  and  Cmus  Oollsga,  he  being 
declared  a  co-founder  with  Edmund  CkiB,yiU» 
and  William  Bateinan,btdiop  of  Norwich.  In 
the  fbllowiag  year,  on  the  oooaaion  probably 
of  his  being  iiuMMcporated  M.D.  of  the  wur 
vanity,  he  revisited  Cambridge,  appaiently 
for  the  first  time  subsequently  to  his  leaving 
England  for  Padua  (Mist.  Cant.  AaadlmMt, 
jfk.  8),  and  his  account  of  his  impresaoiM 
shews  how  great  had  bean  tho  change  in  the 
oniveinty  during  the  preceding  twei^  vshb. 
In  Januaiy  1669  he  '  unwillugly  ana  with 
nmoh  entreaty '  was  pteyailed  upon  to  acasMt 
tbe  mastenhip  of  the  oeUege,  vaoMit  by  taa 
death  of  Thomas  Baoon,  but  he  aUn^atjtec 
refused  to  receive  a  stipend  oir  emri«anenU 
in  any  form.  To  this  circumstance  and  his 
knowi;i  ipimiflcent  intentions  in  relation  to 
the  society  we  majr  attribute  the  fact  that 
when,  in  the  following  Septembetv  the  leyal 
comsiission  visited  t£e  university  and  di»- 
placed  the  heads  who  were  known  to  favour 
Catholicism,  he  was  left  undisturbed  in  his 
ofKc&  His  benefactions  to  hia  college  wen 
both  judicious  and  munificent.  He  enlarged 
the  original  site  of  the  buildings,  and  erected 
an  additional  court,  together  with  the  three 

Ktes  of  Humility,  Virtue,  and  Honour — the 
rt  being  exaoited  after  his  death  from  plans 
which  he  had  prepared, '  indif^rently  eopied, 
in  the  late  Professor  Willis's  opinion,  '  nom 
the  sepuldiral  maniunents  of  the  ancients,' 
uid  repgresenting  probably  a  reminiscenoe  of 
his  observattons  in  Italy.  His  emineBoe,  new 
almost  unrivalled,  in  his  jwofeesion  led  to  hia 
being  retained  in  his  office  of  ohie£i<oyal  phy- 
sician on  the  accession  of  Elisabeth  ;  aM  on 
the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  the  onivemit^  in 
1664  he  was  assigned  the  initiatcHT-  pact  in 
the  dilatations  in  physics,  as  '  antient  in  the 
factttey.'  As,  how«vw,  the  enactmentB  against 
cathouoe  increased  in  stringency,  be  ooald 
no  longer  be  exempted  ficom  thmr  opnakion, 
and  in  1668  he  was  dismissed  from  his  post 
of  royal  x^ysioian,  a  proeeedkig  suggested 
perhaps  by  prudential  considerations  quite 
as  much  as  by  religpous  intoteranca.  His 
ra^tation  among  his  own  prafession  oo»> 
tinned  nnimpaired.  In  1571  he  waa  iar  the 
ninth  time  elected  to  the  oScc  of  piaaident 
of  the  CoUege  of  Physicians.  The  distj^o- 
tion  thus  conferred  upon  him  W4S  move  tiktu 
repaid  by  the  eminent  services  which  he 
rendered  to  the  society.  In  the  notable  dis- 
pute between  die  ^ysiciana  and  the  anigeaHH, 
when  the  former  body  challenged  Uie  ngbt 
(ft  tite  latter  to  administer  internal  r»B«£as 
as  part  of  their  treatment  of  external  mftim- 
dies,  he  appeared  befoM  the  commisaaoa 
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rinted  to  try  the  case,  and  maintuned 
zcliuiTe  fimotiona  of  the  profetgion  over 
which  he  presided.  His  srgoments  were 
deemed  to  conclusive  that  the  decision  was 
iiiuiumousl;f  given  in  £B,vour  of  the  phy- 
sicians. It  was  through  his  influence  that  a 
gnat  was  obtained  from  the  crown  of  the 
bodieg  of  criminals  after  their  exeouticm  for 
dissecticHL  He  compiled  the  '  Annals'  of 
the  college  from  its  roundation ;  and  it  was 
at  his  so^^eetion  that  the  society  first  adopted 
the  insigaia  of  the  presidential  office — the 
ciuhioii,  silver  verge,  book,  and  seal. 

Guus's  relations  with  the  society  over 
which  he  ruled  at  Cambridge  were  less  haprpy. 
Lying,  88  he  did,  under  the  suspicion  of  aun- 
iig  St  a  lestoration  of  catholic  doctrine,  he 
vas  SB  otject  of  dislike  to  the  majority  of  the 
fellows,  and  could  with  difficulty  maintain 
hia  guthority.  He  retaliated  vigorously  on 
the  malcontents.  He  not  only  involved 
dum  in  lawsuits  which  emptied  their  slen- 
der purses,  but  visited  them  with  personal 
caatigationB,  aad  even  incarcerated  them  in 
the  ttocks  (State  Papen,  Dom.  Eliz.  xxziz. 
6).  Expulsions  were  fireqoent,  not  lees  than 
twenty  of  the  fellows,  according  to  the  state- 
ment (^two  of  their  number,  having  suffered 
thia  extreme  penalty.  In  their  resentment, 
ibej  brought  forward  articles  accusing  him 
irf  atheism.  Archbishop  Parker  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil  (afterwards  Lord  Burghley),  who 
wse  called  upon  to  adjudicate  in  these  dis- 
putes, did  not  altogether  acquit  Caius,  al- 
thoogh  they  confirmed  several  of  his  acts  of 
egtpulaion  (ParA;«r  Co7TespoHdence,ff. 251-2'). 

rhe  strong  feelings  01  resentment  evoked 
in  Ensland  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew led  to  renewed  feelings  of  animosity 
igsiast  all  suspected  of  harbouring  catholic 
^pathies ;  and  one  of  the  fellows,  having 
wcovoed  that  the  master  had  in  hu  secret 
fOMesaion  a  collection  of  ornaments  and 
netments  such  as  were  used  in  the  Boman 
ntoal,  gave  information  to  the  ecclesiastical 
•Bthoiities.  An  inquiry  was  forthwith  in- 
ititnted  by  Sandys,  the  intolerant  bishop  of 
Lmdon,  and  this  having  led  to  an  examina- 
tion  of  the  master's  premises,  the  different  pro- 
Ubited  articles  discovered  in  his  keeping  were 

Kblicly  burnt  in  a  bonfire  in  the  college  court, 
e  indignity  was  keenly  felt  by  Caius,  who, 
a  his 'Annals'  of  the  college,  animadverts 
^on  the  ingratitude  thus  shown  for  his  ser- 
noes  to  the  society  and  to  learning.  In  the 
foUowingyearwefind  him  devoting  hisleisure 
to  the  compilation  of  his '  History  of  the  Uni- 
Toruty,'  not  improbably  as  a  distraction  from 
liu  harassed  and  dejected  feelings.  It  was 
hia  last  service  to  letters.  Blomefield  indeed 
*>ggeet8  that  his  life  was  shortened  by  the 


growing  intolerance  of  the  times,  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  London,  having  occurred 
(29  July  1573)  ool^  seven  months  after  the 
events  above  described.  By  his  wUl,  dated 
a  few  days  before,  he  appointed  Archbishop 
Parker  his  literary  executoo: ;  and  avaUiiig 
himself  of  powers  conferred  by  a  grant  ob- 
tained frvra  the  society  in  the  preceding 
September,  he  nominated  Thomas  Legge,  of 
Jesus  Oolite,  his  siuKwssor  in  the  mastership. 
He  was  interred  in  the  college  chapel,  where 
the  simple  inscription  on  his  monument,  'Fui 
Caius.  Vivit  post  fiinera  virtus,' with  simply 
the  addition  of  the  date  of  his  decease,  affords 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  prolixity  and  ful- 
some adulation  customary  in  SHch  inscriptions 
in  those  times. 

A  few  years  before  his  death  Caius  be- 
came involved  in  a  controversy  respecting 
the  comparative  antiquity  of  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  in  his  zeal  for 
the  reputation  of  the  latter  was  led  to  main- 
tain its  priority  in  a  treatise  which  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  least  creditable  of  all  his 
writings.  He  was  answered  by  a  writer  who, 
singularly  enough,  bore  the  same  surname, 
one  Thomas  Key,  a  fellow  of  AU  Souls  [see 
Caius,  Thomas],  Oxford;  and  his  treatise 
was  subsequently  reprinted  by  Heame  with 
the  criticisms  of  his  antagonist  appended 
(Oxford,  8vo,  1730).  He  availed  himself 
on  more  than  one  occasion  of  the  services  of 
Richard  Grafton  the  printer,  and  it  has  been 
surmised  that  he  rendered  that  writer  material 
assistance  in  the  compilation  of  his  chronicle. 

Of  the  three  portraits  of  Caius  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  college,  that  in  the  combination 
room,  representing  him  in  profile,  is  the  most 
striking,  and  is  an  admirable  work  of  art. 
About  1719,  in  the  course  of  certain  re- 
I  pairs  in  the  college  chapel,  his  tomb  was 
opened  and  the  corpse  fully  exposed  to  view. 
'  After  comparing  the  picture '  (probably  the 
,  portrait  in  the  hall)  '  with  his  visage,'  says 
Blomefield, '  there  was  found  a  great  resem- 
j  blance '  (Ives,  Select  Papers,  p.  65). 
I      Out  of  the  long  list  of  Caius's  works  given 
I  by  himself,  only  the  following  seem  to  have 
I  been  printed :     1.  '  De   Medendi   Methodo 
I  libri  ii.  ex  CI.  Oaleni  et  Job.  Bapt.  Montani 
I  sententia,'  Basileee,  1544,  8vo.   Dedicated  to 
j  William  Butts ;  reprinted  Lovanii,  1666, 8vo 
(in  Job.  Caii  Opera),  with  dedication  to  Sir 
.Tohn  Mason;   also  printed  in  'Job.  Bapt. 
I  Montani  Opuscula,'  Basil,  1658.    2. '  Galeni 
I  libri  aliquot   Grteci,  partim  hactenus  non 
I  visi,  partim  repurgati,  annotationi basque  il- 
I  lustrati,'  Basifese,  1544,  4to   (dedicated  to 
Hen^  VIII,  containing  (1)  Galeni  de  pla- 
■  citis  Hippocratis  et  Platonis  liber  primusjam 
i  primum  inventus  et  in  Latinum  sermoneni 
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versus.'  This  book  was  wanting  in  preyious 
editions  of  '  Gklen/  but  is  printed  in  later 
ones  chiefly  from  Caius's  text,  the  manu- 
script of  wnidi  is  still  preserved  in  the  Caius 
Colfege  Library.  His  Latin  version  was  re- 
printed in  the  collective  Latin  edition  of 
'Galen'  issued  by  Frellon,  Lyons,  1550. 
(2)  '  Gkdenus  de  Comate  secundum  Hippo- 
oratem,  G^rssce.'  (3)  '  Ghdenus  de  succedaneis, 
Ghrssce.'  (4)  '  Galeni  de  anatomicis  admini- 
strationibus  libri  novem,  Gnece '  (not  new, 
but  with  amended  text  and  notes).  Some 
of  these  notes,  Caius  asserts,  were  added  by 
Bouille,  the  printer  of  Lvons,  to  his  Latin 
edition  of  this  book  published  in  1651,  which, 
however,we  have  not  been  able  to  trace.  The 
remainder  forms,  properly  speaking,  a  second 
volume  dedicated  to  Antony  Denne,  and 
contains  (6)  '  Galeni  de  motu  musculorum 
libri  duo,  Gnece '  (amended  text,  with  notes) ; 
(6)  Fragment  of  the  seventh  book  of 'Gtalenus 
de  Usu  partium '  (wanting  in  previous  edi- 
tions); (7) '  Hippocratesde  medicamentispnr- 
M]itiba8,Gr8ece'(notbeforeprinted).  3.  'Ga- 
leni de  tuenda  valetudine  Itbri  sex '  (Greek 
text  only  and  without  notes ;  dedicated  to 
Edward  vl, '  supreme  head  of  the  church '), 
Basil,  1549,  8vo.  4.  'A  Boke  or  Counseill 
against  the  Disease  commonly  called  the 
Sweate  or  Sweatyng  Sicknesse,'  dedicated 
to  William,  earl  of  Pembroke;  printed  by 
Ghrafton,  London,  1662,  8vo.  A  very  rare 
book,  reprinted  in  Babington's  translation  of 
Heckei^s  '  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,' 
Lond.  Syd.  ^xsiety,  1844,  and  later ;  also  in 
Ghniner  and  Haeser,  '  Scriptores  de  Sudore 
Anglico,'  Jena,  1847.  5. '  Joannis  Caii  Opera 
aliquot  et  versiones,'  Lovanii,  1556, 8vo,  con- 
taining: (1)  '  De  Medendi  Methodo '  (second 
edition),aedicated  to  Sir  John  Mason;  (2)'De 
Ephemera  Britannica  liber  unus,  jam  primum 
excuBos.'  This  Latin  treatise  on  the  sweat- 
ing sickness  appears  to  have  been  written, 
or  at  least  begun,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
English  tract,  from  which  it  is  quite  distinct, 
and  was  intended  especially  for  the  medical 
profession,  while  the  former  was  addressed 
to  the  public.  This  was  meant  to  consist  of 
two  books,  according  to  the  author's  state- 
ment. It  is  dedicated  to  Antony  Perenot, 
bishop  of  Arras.  This  work  was  reprinted 
in  London,  1721,  8vo;  also  Berlin,  1888, 
12mo,  edited  by  Hecker;  and  in  Griiner's 
'  Scriptores'  above  cited.  (3) '  Galenus  de  pro- 
priislibris;  de  ordine  librorum  suorum;  de 
ratione  victus  Hippocratis  in  morbis  acutis ; 
de  decretis  Hippocratis  et  Platonis  liber  pri- 
mus.' All  these,  in  Latin  versions  by  Oaius, 
dedicated  to  G^rge  Day,  bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter. A  good  woodcut  head  of  Caius,  in  pro- 
file, is  prefixed  to  this  volume,  and  repeated 


in  the  middle  of  it.  6.  '  GUeni  Pergan 
libri.  De  Septimestri  partu,  Brevis  desig- 
natio  dogmatum  Hippocratis,  De  Ptissana, 
De  Ossibus ;  integri  et  emendati,'  Basil,  s.a. 
8vo,  Greek  text  only.  These  treatises  are 
dedicated  respectively  to  Thomas  Wende, 
Robert  Warmyngton,  and  Thomas  Marron 
(Maro),  the  dedications  being  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1657.  7. '  De  Antiquitate  Oantabrigien- 
sis  AcademisB  libri  duo,  Londinensi  authore. 
Londini  per  H.  Bynneman,'  1568, 8vo.  Sub- 
joined is  'Assertio  Antiquitatis  Oxoniensis 
Academiffi,  incerto  authore  eiusdem  Qym- 
nasii ;'  reprinted  by  Day,  London,  1574,  4t<>, 
with  the  name  of  Caius  as  author ;  also  the 
Oxford  tract ;  and  a  further  contributicm  to 
the  controversy  by  Cains  with  title,  'His- 
torise  Cantabrigiensis  Academies  ab  urbe  con- 
dita  libri  duo,  auth.  Job.  Caio.'  8. '  De  pro- 
nunciations Grecte  et  Latinae  linguae  cum 
scriptione  nova  libellus,'  London,  J.  Day, 
1674,  4to,  usually  bound  up  with  the  last. 

9.  'De  Canibus  Britannicis  libellus ;  De  va- 
riorum animalium  et  stiipium  historia  libel- 
lus; De  libris  propriis  fiber,  jam  primom 
excosi  Londini  per  Gul.  Seresium,'  1670,  8vo 
(with  separate  titles).  The  first  tract  was 
written  to  Conrad  Gesner,  the  celebrated  na- 
turalist, and  was  intended  as  a  contribution  to 
his  '  History  of  Animals,'  but  not  published 
in  consequence  of  Gtesner's  death.  The  se- 
cond was  to  be  a  further  contribution.  These 
three  were  reprinted  (Lond.  1729,  Svo)  with 
the  treatise  '  De  pronunciatione  Grecaa,'  tec 

10.  '  Of  Englishe  Dogges drawne  into 

Englishe  by  Abraham  Fleming,'  London, 
1676, 4to ;  reprinted  in  Arbor's '  English  Qai^ 
ner,' 1886, 1903.  11. 'EpistolaBartholomaeo 
Clerke.  Prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Cas- 
tilion,'  London,  12mo,  1677  {A^erut  Oem- 
tab.)  The  above  list  of  Caius's  printed  books, 
drawn  up  from  actual  inspection,  is  believed 
to  be  completo,  though  it  is  possible  there 
may  have  been  later  continental  editions  of 
one  or  two  of  the  classical  works.  The  fol- 
lowing are  said,  on  the  authority  of '  Athenss 
Cantao.,'  still  to  exist  in  manuscript:  1. ' An- 
nales  Collegii  de  Goneville  et  Caius  a  Ool- 
le^o  condito  libri  duo,'  Caius  CoU.  3. '  An- 
notationes  in  Galenum,'  Univ.  Lib.  Camb. 
3.  'Annales  Collegii  Medicorum  Lond.  ab 
A.D.  1520-66,'  Coll.  Phys.  London.  4.  'Notes 
on  Hipbocrates,'  Caius  Coll.  6. '  De  Canoni- 
cis  libris  Veteris  Testament!,'  Caius  Coll. 
6.  Notes  on  '  Alex.  Aphrodisii  de  prudentia,' 
Cains  Coll.  7.  '  Notes  on  Aristotle,'  Caius 
CoU.  8.  Additions  to  Robert  Talbot's  '  An- 
notations on  the  Itinerary  of  AntoninuB,' 
Caius  Coll. 

Caius's  own  list  above  referred  to  containa 
seventy-two  tides,  including  sixteen  origi- 
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lul  works,  seven  versioiis  from  Greek  into 
Latin,  and  ten  commentaries,  besides  texts, 
discoTered,  edited,  and  amended,  but  all  the 
rest  appear  to  have  perished.  Some,  he  says, 
were  lost  through  the  dilatonness  of  Opori- 
nus,  the  printer  of  Basel. 

Ckius's  medical  writings  haye  a  high  value. 
Living  in  an  age  when  book-learning  was 
the  mark  of  the  skilled  physician,  and  him- 
self a  profound  scholar,  he  was  still  notable 
for  his  power  of  observation.  He  saw  what 
was  important,  and  described  it  with  preci- 
sion. His  description  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  sweating  sickness  is  the  classical  account 
of  that  remarkable  epidemic,  with  which  his 
name  is  inseparably  associated.  His  works 
on  that  subject  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  medical  writings  produced  in  Eng- 
land before  ibe  time  of  Harvey,  and  their 
Talae  is  shown  by  the  fact  tlutt  both  the 
Latin  and  the  English  treatise  have  been 
each  three  times  reprinted  in  this  and  the 
last  century.  Comparing  Caius  with  the  con- 
tinental writers  on  the  same  subject  (who 
were  chiefly  Germans),  Haeser  says:  '  Caius 
omnium  qui  de  sudore  Anglico  scripserunt, 
prinoeps  patandum  est.' 

Caius's  Latin  writing  is  terse  and  lucid. 
It  is  evidently  modelled  on  the  style  of  Cel- 
808,  from  whom  he  borrows  many  words,  and 
sometimes  whole  phrases.  His  English  is 
vigorous.  He  was  a  good  naturalist,  as  well 
88  an  excellent  physician  and  scholar.  In 
every  department  ofleaming  he  seems  to  have 
lieen  proficient. 

[Mnnk's  Coll.  of  Hiys.  i.  S7-109 ;  Cooper's 
Athens  Cantab,  i.  812-18;  Ooodall's  CoU.  of 
RiTa. ;  UuUinger's  Hiit.  of  Univ.  of  Cambridge, 
n>l  iL ;  Bibliogiaphy  and  medical  eriticism  kindly 
sapplied  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Payne.]  J.  B.  M. 

OAIUS,  THOMAS  (d.  1672),  writer  on 
the  history  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  was 
of  a  Yorkshire  £amily  whose  name  is  usually 
written  Ket  or  Oat,  but  his  immediate  relar 
tivee  resided  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  Wood  states  doubtfully 
tbat  he  was  a  student  of  Univesrsity  College. 
In  1525  he  was  elected  fellow  of  All  SoiUs' 
College,  proceeded  to  his  degrees  in  arts,  and 
became  proficient  in  classical  studies.  In 
1634  he  was  chosen  registrar  of  the  univer- 
sity— an  o£Sce  which  at  that  date  embraced 
the  additional  functions  of  public  orator. 
He  declined  to  submit  readily  to  the  changes 
bttiught  about  Inr  the  Reformation  j  fell  under 
the  sospicion  of'^the  authorities,  and  in  1552 
wudionissed  from  the  re|gistrarship.  In  later 
years  he  conformed  to  the  new  religion,  be- 
pame  in  1569  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and 
in  1561  was  Sected  mmater  of  Umversity 


Collie.  He  became  rector  of  Tredington, 
Worcestershire,  and  dying  in  May  1572  was 
buried  at  Oxfo^,  in  the  church  of  St.  Feter- 
in-the-East. 

Caius  is  best  known  as  the  leader  of  a  very 
curious  controversy  touching  the  compara- 
tive antiquity  of  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  His  opponent  was  a  Cam- 
bridge man  of  the  same  surname,  although 
not  Uneally  related,  John  Caius  (1610-1673) 
[g.  v.],  warden  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 
When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Cambridge, 
in  August  1664,  the  public  orator  (Williwn 
Masters)  asserted,  in  a  s^eech^  that  Cambridge 
was  a  more  ancient  university  than  Oxford. 
A  Mend  of  Thomas  Caius  reported  the  speech 
to  him,  and  he  wrote  within  a  week  a  little 
treatise  entitled  '  Assertio  Antiqviitatis  Oxo- 
niensia  Academies,'  to  disprove  the  Cam- 
bridge orator's  statement.  Two  copies  were 
made  of  the  manuscript,  one  of  which  found 
its  way  into  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  library. 
There  it  seems  that  John  Caius  saw  it,  and 
in  1568  he  printed  it,  without  consulting  the 
author,  as  an  appendix  to  his  own '  De  Anti- 
quitate  Cantabngiensis  Academise  libri  duo ' 
— a  plea  for  the  superior  antiquity  of  Cam- 
bridge. John  Caius  describes  the '  Assertio ' 
as  the  work  of  an  unknown  author  of  Oxford 
University,  and  attacks  it  severely.  Thomas 
Caius's  treatise  was  reprinted  with  John 
Caius's  book  for  the  second  time  in  1674.  Both 
writers  were  then  dead;  but  the  friends  of  the 
champion  of  Cambridge  University  were  alone 
responsible  for  this  edition.  Thomas  Cains 
hM,  however,  left  behind  him  an  annotated 
copy  of  John  Caius's  work,  and  another  ma- 
nuscript treatise  of  his  own,  entitled  '  Vindi- 
cin  Antiquitatis  Academies  Oxoniensis  contra 
Joannem  Caium  Cantabrigiensem.'  Many 
copies  of  this  treatise  were  circulated  in  ma- 
nuscript. One  copy  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Archbishop  Ussher,  thence  to  the  archbishop's 
nephew,  James  Tyrrell  Ussher,  and  thence  to 
an  anonymous  friend  of  the  antiquary  Heame, 
who  printed  it  at  Oxford  for  the  first  time  in 
1730.  Caius's  account  of  the  origin  of  Ox- 
ford University  is  wholly  valueless  fit)m  an 
historical  point  of  view.  It  fully  accepts  the 
mythical  stories  about  Alfred  and  earlier 
times.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  numerous 
and  varied  authorities  cited.  Bryan  TVine 
used  Caius's  manuscripts  in  his  '  Antiquitatis 
Academiee  Oxoniensis  Apologia,'  1608. 

Caius  translated  into  English,  at  the  request 
of  Queen  Catherine  Parr  and  of  Dr.  Owen, 
Henry  VIII's  physician,  Erasmus's  paraphrase 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  which,  according 
to  Strype,  was '  set  up  in  aU  churches,  for  the 
better  instruction  of  priests.'  He  translated 
from  English  into  Latin  Bishop  Longland'e 
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sermons  (London,  1627  P),  and  into  Latin  from 
Qreek  Aristotle's  'De  Mirabilibns  Mundi,* 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  and  an  oration  of 
Isocrates.  His  friends,  John  Leland  and 
John  Parkhurst,  complimented  him  on  his 
erudition  in  Latin  epigrams. 

[Woods  Athens  Oxod.  ed.  Bliss,  i.  897,  ».  ▼. 
•Key;'  Parker's  EUrlv  History  of  Oxford  {Ox- 
fordHistoricalSociety),  21-37;  Heame's  edition 
of  Oaius's  Tindicise  (1780) ;  Strrpe's  Parker,  i. 
511 ;  Stiype's  Annals,  I.  ii.  108.]  8.  L. 

OALAH,  JOHN  (1758-1798),  oimnist 
and  composer,  was  bom  in  1758,  but  his  birth- 
place and  early  history  are  alike  unknown. 
In  December  1781  he  succeeded  John  Jack- 
son as  organist  of  the  parish  church  and  master 
of  the  song-school  of  Newark-on-Trent,  where 
he  remained  until  1786,  on  28  June  of  which 
year  he  was  appointed  to  the  offices  of  organist 
and  master  of  the  choristers  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Peterborong^h,  which  were  vacant 
bythe  resignation  of  KichardLangdon.  Calah 
remained  at  Peterborough  untu  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  5  Aug.  1798.  He  was 
buried  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month.  He 
composed  some  unimportant  church  music, 
songs,  sonatas,  &c.,  but  his  yrorka  are  now 
nearly  forgotten. 

[Gent.  Mag.  1798,  p.  728 :  Appendix  to  Bern- 
rose's  Choir  Chant  Book ;  Bnrua  Bister  and 
Chapter  Audit  Book  of  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
communicated  by  the  Rev.  W.  Farley  Willdn- 
Bon.]  W.  B.  8. 

OALAMY,  BENJAltfIN,  D.D.  (1643- 
1686), prebendaiT  of  St.  Paul's,  was  the  second 
son  01  Edmund  Calamy  the  elder  [q.  y.],  and 
eldest  son  by  his  second  wife,  Arme  Leaver. 
He  was  bom  in  London  on  or  before  8  June 
1642.  His  mother,  sccordingto  Tillotson, 
wa»  a  strong  presbyterian.  His  education 
was  begun  at  St.  Paul's  School.  His  father 
sent  him,  before  1660,  to  Catharine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  fully  sustained  the  family 
reputation.  At  the  Restoration,  which  his 
father  had  been  active  in  promoting,  Benja- 
min Calamy,  with  his  younger  brother  James, 
adhered  to  the  national  cnnrch  as  re-esta- 
blished. The  ejectment  of  his  father  and 
elder  brother  occurred  while  he  was  still  an 
undergraduate,  but  his  writings  show  that  if 
he  was  alarmed  into  conformity,  it  was  the 
sectarianism  of  the  nonconformists,  rather 
tlinn  their  sufferings,  which  alarmed  him.  He 
graduated  B.A.  in  1664,  M.A.  in  1668,  was 
elected  fellow,  and  became  '  an  ornament  to 
the  college'  (Echard).  Among  his  pupils 
was  James  Bonnell  [q.  v.]  On  25  April 
1677  he  obtained  the  preferment  from  which 
his  father  had  been  ejected,  the  perpetual 


curacy  of  St.  Mary  Aldennanboiy,  in  socces- 
sion  to  Simon  Ford,  D.D.  ThlA  appointment 
he  owed  to  the  interest  of  the  notorioiu 
Jeffries,  tlien  a  leading  man  in  the 
He  was  soon  appointed  one  of  the 
's  chaplains  in  ordmary,  and  took  his 
D.I?.  in  1680.  In  1688  the  publication  of 
his  '  Discourse  about  a  Doubting  [the  second 
edition  has  'Scrupulous"]  Ooiucience,'  de- 
dicated to  Jeffiies,  made  a  great  noise.  He 
had  already  preached  it  twice  with  great 
applause,  once  to  his  own  parishioners^  and 
again  at  Bow  Chiirch.  His  text  (Lokft  zu  41) 
gave  occasion  for  enonnding  his  habitual 
thesis,  that  the  best  church  is  the  one  whidi 
leads  men  to  subordinate  everything  else  to 
humble  and  practical  piety.  The  stinr  of 
the  sermon  lay  in  Calamus  quotations  mm 
Baxter  and  firom  his  own  father ;  the  former 
haying  declared  that  'thousands  are  gone 
to  hell,'  the  latter  that '  all  our  church  cala- 
mities have  sprung '  from  forsaking  the  parish 
churches.  Oalamy's  sermon  was  accepted  as 
a  challenge  to  nonconformists  by  a  baptist 
sehoolmarter,  Thomas  de  Laune  [q.  y.],  who 
brought  out '  A  Plea  for  the  Nonobmbrmists,' 
1683,  a  pithy  and  trenchant  performance. 
Its  pubbcation  cost  its  author  his  liberty, 
and  mdeed  his  life.  Although  Calamy  did 
not  choose  to  answer  the  letters  which  De 
Laune  wrote  to  him  from  Newgate,  he  made 
interest  in  his  behaU^  and  ms  niluie  to 
obtain  Do  Laune's  release  'was  no  small 
trouble  to  him,'  as  his  nottconfiNnnist  nephew 
testifies.  For  his  'scmpnloos  cmueienes' 
sermon  Calamy  was  rewarded  in  168S  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  with  the  vi- 
carage of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  with  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Milk  Street,  annexed.  On  18  June 
1686  he  was  installed  in  the  prebend  of  Har- 
leston  in  St.  Paul's,  vacated  oy  the  death  of 
John  Wells,  D.D.  Hisnephewthinkshenow 
had '  a  fair  prospect  of  the  utmost  preferment' 
But  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  occurred  the 
lamentable  afikir  of  Alderman  Henry  Cornish 
[q.  v.],  executed  on  23  Oct.,  nominaDy  for 
conspiracy,  but  really  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  discovery  of  the  alleged  'popish 
plot.'  Cornish  was  Oalamy's  parishioner ; 
on  his  trial  Calamy  stood  by  him,  and  in 
the  interval  before  his  execution  repeatedly 
pressed  Jeffries  to  intercede  for  him.  Jeffries 
18  reported  to  have  told  Calamy  at  last  that 
'  a  mine  of  gold  as  deep  as  the  monument 
is  high,  and  a  bunch  of  pearls  as  big  as  the 
flames  at  the  top  of  it,'  would  not  save  Comish. 
Up  to  the  morning  of  his  execution  Calamy 
was  in  attendance  upon  the  condemned  man ; 
he  could  not  trust  himself  to  accompany 
him  to  the  scaffold.  His  nephew,  who  met 
him  on  his  vray  from  his  last  interview  with 
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OoniiBli,  thonglit  he '  wonld  have  sank  down ' 
as  h»  told  the  sad  story.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  business  preyed  upon  Calamy's 
spirits  and  caused  Ms  death.  In  less  than 
two  months  he  was  seized  by  a  pleurisy. 
waiet  which  he  sank,  '  when  a  little  turned 
of  forty  years  of  age,'  sttys  his  nephew,  sonie>- 
iritat  underestimatiiig  his  years.  He  was 
bnried  on  7  Jan.  1686  at  St.  Ijiwrence  JeSwy, 
the  sermon  at  his  ftmeral  being  preached  by 
Us  co-prebendary,  William  Snerlock.  Ke 
left  a  widow,  to  whom  his  parishioners  mad6 
a '  generous  preseiit.'  Calamy  was  on  the  beet 
of  termft  with  his  nonconformist  brother  and 
ne^tew,  and  '  exceeding  kind '  to  the  laitter 
after  his  father's  death.  He  declares  that 
oonld  he  find  any  chnrdi  'that  did  lay  greater 
(treas  upon  a  pure  misd  and  a  blameless  life, 
and  less  upon  Toluntary  strictnesses  and  in- 
different ntes  and  ceremonies  than  we  d6, 1 
would  very  soon  be  of  that  church,  and  even 
entice  aU  I  conld  to  it '  {Sermon*,  4tih  edition, ' 
1704,  p.  76).  According  to  Ned  Hlllil^on, 
the  anctioneer  who  valued  his  library,  none 
of  his  books  were  so  much  thumbed  and 
marked  as  the  works  of  the  puritan  WiUiam 
Perking,  particnlarly  his '  Cases  of  Conscience. ' 
He  pnUished  seven  separate  sermons,  enu- 
merated in  '  Biogrs^a  Britannica,'  the  ear- 
liest being  a  sermon  at  Ghiildhall,  from  Tit. 
iiL  8, 9, 1^8, 4tO.  In  1690  his  brother  Jamee 
edited  an  Snto  volume,  dedicated  to  the  pa^ 
liahieneifl  of  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Mary  Maff- 
dalfltte,  and  containinGr  thirteen  of  Calam^p s 
aermons,  all  preached  on  special  occasions ; 
Refixed  is  his  likenem,  engraved  by  Vander 
Qucht,  and  appended  is  Sherlock's  setmon  at 
liii  ftmeral,  originally  published  1686,  4to. 
The  volnme  went  tlurough  several  editions, 
and  was  to  have  been  followed  by  another, 
whidi  Jattiee  Calamy  could  not  be  prevaUed 
upon  to  brine  out.  One  of  his  sermons  is  re- 
pHBtBd  in  '  British  Pulpit  Eloquence,'  1814, 
Sto,  voL  i.  Ghranger  mentions  two  other 
prints  of  Benjamin  Oalotny. 

[Biag.  Brit.  1784,  iii.  137  (life  by  John  Camp- 
bell, LL.D.,  n  fev  additions  by  Kippis) ;  Birdrs 
life  of  TilloUon,  2Dd  ed.  1763,  p.  388 ;  CalaiMr'e 
Hilt  Aoct.  of  ray  own  Life,  1830,  i.  57  sq.,  74 ; 
Hnngei'B  Biog.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  1824,  v.  32 ; 
otraet  from  parish  regjster  of  St.  Mary  Alder- 
manbury,  per  Her.  C.  C.  Collins.]  A.  G. 

OALAMT,  EDMUND,  the  elder  (1600- 
1666\  one  of  the  authors  of '  Smectymnuus,' 
was  Dom  in  February  16U0,  the  only  son  of  a 
ttadesmaalnWalbrook.  Hisfathercamefrom 
Qaemsey,  and  the  family  tradition  is  that  he 
was  an  exiled  Huguenot  from  tke  coast  of 
Normandy.  Calamy  was  admitted,  on  4  July 
1610,  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where 


he  graduated  B.A.  in  1619,  B.D.  in  1683. 
His  aversion  to  Arminianism  is  said  to  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  a  fellow- 
ship, but  he  was  made  '  tanquam  socius '  on 
22  March  1626.  This  office  (peculiar  to 
Pembroke)  was  tenable  for  three  years ;  but 
Oalamy  could  have  held  it  but  a  very  short 
time  if  it  be  true  that  Nicholas  Felton,  bishop 
of  Ely,  who  took  him  into  his  house  as  chap- 
lain, presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  &;. 
Mary,  Swaff ham  Prior.  After  Felton's  death 
(5  Oct.  1626)  he  was  chosen  lecturer  at  Bury 
St.  Edmtmds,  and  resigned  his  vicarage  in 
favour  of  one  Eldred,  wnom  the  parishioners 
desired.  The  SwafFham  living  lapsed  to  the 
lord  keeper,  who  would  not  present  Eldred, 
but  allowed  him  to  officiate  till  he  found  him 
another  living,  and  then  (24  Aug.  16S3)  pre- 
sented Jonathan  Jephcot.  There  are  some- 
what conflicting  accounts  of  Calamy's  atti- 
tude at  this  period  towards  the  ceremonies. 
H«  was  not  the  uncompromising  noncon- 
fi>nnist  which  his  collea^e,  Jeremiah  Bmv 
touffhes  [q.  v.],  proved  himself.  Wood  and 
Wuker  make  the  most  of  the  statements 
of  an  anonymous  pamphleteer,  followed  by 
Henry  Burton  [q.  v.],  from  which  it  may 
appear  that  Calamy  wore  the  surplice  and 
bowed  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  He  admits 
that '  in  some  few  things '  he  did  conform,  but 
Btrennonsly  asserts  us  noncompliance  on 
other  points,  and  especially  as  regards  reading 
*  that  wicked  book  of  sports.'  And,  in  the  im- 
peachment of  Bishop  Wren,  Calamy  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  divines  whom  the  en- 
forcement of  Wren's  articles  of  1636  drove 
away  from  the  district.  When  he  left  Bury 
he  preached  a  retractation  sermon,  in  which 
he  took  his  farewell  of  all  ceremonial  com- 
pliance. Robert  Rich,  second  earl  of  War- 
wick, a  leader  of  the  puritan  party,  is  said  to 
have  presented  him  to  the  valuable  rectory 
of  Roch&rd,  Essex,  on  the  death  ('about  1640,' 
Wood)  of  WiUiam  Fenner,  B.D.  Probably, 
however,  he  was  only  lecturer  at  Rochfbrd. 
The  Essex  climate  had  an  unfortunate  effect 
upon  Calamy's  constitution.  He  fell  into  a 
quartan  tgae,  which  left  him  with  a  nervous 
afibctton  of  the  head,  permanently  precluding 
him  from  mounting  the  pulpit,  so  that  he  ever 
afterwards  preacheid  from  the  reading-desk. 
The  death  of  John  Stoughton,  D.D.  (buried 
9  May  1639),  made  an  opening  for  Calamy  in 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Mary  Alderman- 
bury,  to  which  he  was  elected  before  27  May 
1639.  In  July  of  that  year  he  was  incorpo- 
rated B.D.  at  Oxford.  At  this  period  the  con- 
troversy on  episcopacy  became  acute.  The 
■ "    ~  ■        '  '       "'    '  attacked  as 

and 
desire,  and  with  his 
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assutance,  Bishop  Hall  defended  their  sacred 
claims.  His  '  Episcopacie  by  Divine  Right 
asserted '  was  published  in  1010,  and  was  fol- 
lowed early  next  year  by  his  tract  called  '  An 
Humble  BemonstRmce  (anon.),  addressed  to 
the  parliament.  Soon  appeared  '  An  Answer 
to  a  Booke  entituled  As  Htuuble  Eemon- 
strance, . .  .  Written  by  Smectymnuus,'  1641, 
4to.  This  nam  de  plume  was  firamed  of  the 
initials  of  five  contributors  to  the  authorship 
of  the  qu&rto,  Marshall,  Calamy,  Young, 
Newcomen,  and  Spuretowe.  It  was  the  first 
publication  in  which  Calamy  had  any  share. 
The  position  of '  Smectymnuus '  was  really  one 
of  conciUation.  Denying  the  apostolic  origin 
of  liturgies,  and  the  divine  right  of  the  epi- 
scopacy, its  writers  were  ready  to  bear  with 
bishops  if  reduced  to  a  primitive  simplicity, 
and  with  a  liturgy  if  reformed  by  a  consiiU 
tation  of  divines.  But  they  defeated  their 
aim  by  galling  allusions  to  historic  displays 
of  the  prelatic  spirit.  These  are  in  a  postscript, 
which  Masson,  relying  on  internal  evidence, 
assigns  to  John  Milton.  Hall,  a  controver- 
sialist of  admirable  skill  and  power,  in  a  '  De- 
fence' (also  anon.),  complained  of  his  oppo- 
nents' case  as '  frivolous  and  false ; '  and  when 
Smectymnuus  issued  a  'Vindication,'  pro- 
nounced it '  tedious,'  and  contented  himself 
with  a '  Short  Answer.'  Milton  had  now  put 
forth  an  'Apology  for  Smectymnuus'  and 
'Animadversions  on  Hall's 'Defence.'  Mean- 
while two  of  the  Smectymnuans,  Marshall 
and  Calamy,  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
consultations  promoted  by  the  lords'  comr 
mittee  for  innovations  in  March  1641  [see 
BuitSEB,  OoKNSLiTTs].  This  was  in  &ct 
canring  out  their  own  proposaL  Here  (ao- 
oordung  to  Neal)  they  met  Hall ;  and  had 
the  suggestions  for  accommodation  agreed 
upon  within  the  Jerusalein  Chamber  been  ; 
accepted  by  parties  outside,  the  approaching  : 
overthrow  ot  episcopacy  might  lutve  been 
averted.  All  the  Smectymnuans  were  nomi-  | 
nated  in  the  ordinance  of  12  June  1648  as  \ 
members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  j 
Divines.  Calamy,  as  an  assembly  man,  took  ' 
the  covenant  with  the  rest.  Dunnf  the  doc- 
trinal debates  he  showed  himself  'liberal 
and  cautious '  (Mitchell)  in  his  holding  of 
the  Augustinian  or  Calvinistic  theology.  In 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  his  originEU  views 
of  church  government,  he  followed  Ussher  in 
taking  a  mean  betwixt  eztiemes.  But  in 
the  rapid  progress  of  events  Calamy  was  led 
to  find  the  mean  in  presbyterianism.  He 
was  confirmed  in  this  view  by  observing, 
even  in  his  own  parish,  the  disintegrating 
tendency  of  Congregationalism.  Henry  Bur^ 
ton  was  permitted  to  hold  a  '  catechisticall 
lecture '  on  alternate  Tuesdays  at  St.  Mary 


Aldermanbury.  On  23  Sept.  1 645  he  launched 
out  at  this  lecture  in  favour  of  '  his  con^;re- 
gationall  wayt'  A  somewhat  acrimonious 
interchange  of  pamphlets  between  Barton 
and  Calamy  ensued.  On  9  June  1646  pat^ 
Uament  required  the  ordinance  of  the  pre- 
vious year  establishing  presbyterianism  to  be 
carried  out  in  tha  London  province,  and 
on  19  June  the  London  ministers  agreed, 
with  certain  cautions,  to  obey  the  ordinance. 
Calamy's  parish  was  included  in  the  sixth 
London  classis.  His  name  appeals,  as  one  of 
the  assessors,  at  the  foot  of  tne  '  Vindication 
of  the  Presbyteriall-Govemment,'  &c.  1650, 
4to,  drawn  up  by  the  London  provinnal  as- 
sembly on  2  Nov.  1649.  He  had  a  hand  also 
in  the  '  Jus  Divinum  Ministerii  Evangel  ici,' 
&c.,  published  by  the  same  assembly  in  1664. 
He  took  part  in  presbyterian  ordinations. 
During  the  civil  war  Calamy  found  himiwlf 
more  than  once  in  a  difficult  position.  Bis 
speedi  at  the  Guildhall,  on  6  Oct.  1643,  to 
promote  the  city  loan  for  subsidising  the  Scots 
army,  '  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Gospel,'  has  often  been  quoted.  Echard  says 
he  acted  as  an  army  chaplain,  but  this  is  incor- 
rect. He  remained  constant  to  the  dutdes  of 
his  own  parish,  where  his  week-day  lecture 
had  for  twenty  years  an  onprecedented  follow- 
ing, '  seldom  were  so  few  as  sixty  coaches '  at 
the  doors.  His  preaching,  so  far  as  it  touched 
upon  the  questions  of  Uie  day,  held  up  the 
ideal  of  constitutional  freedom  as  against 
arbitrary  acts,  whether  of  the  king  or  of  bis 
opponents.  Yet  it  is  too  much  to  say,  with 
his  grandson,  that  in  his  utterances  there  was 
'nothing  tending  to  inflame.'  In  the  pulpit 
Calamy^  frankness  of  heart  sometimes  got 
the  better  of  his  caution.  Though  he  was 
'  a  bitter  enemy  to  all  mobbs,'  and  a  resolute 
opponent  of  the  rising  sectaries,  his  expres- 
sions on  public  afikirs  were  quoted  as  coun- 
tenancing '  incendiaxy '  measures.  The  trial 
and  execution  of  (jharles  he  did  what  he 
could  to  oppose :  his  name  is  attached  to  the 
'  Vindication '  of  the  London  ministers'  con- 
duct in  this  afiair,  drawn  up  by  Cornelius 
Bulges.  Under  the  Protectorate  he  'kept 
himself  as  private  as  he  could.'  There  is  a 
remarkable  story  of  his  interview  with  Crom- 
well, in  which  he  told  him  that  nine  in  ten 
of  the  nation  were  opposed  to  his  aasomp- 
tion  of  supreme  power.  The  restoration  of 
the  monarahy  he  eagerly  promoted  (respec^ 
ing  the  atoi^  to  the  contrary,  quoted  in 
<  Biographia  Britannica,'  1784,  iu.  134,  note  K, 
see  CIlaiit,  Contin.  1727,  ii.  910),  preaching 
before  the  commons  on  the  day  when  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  question,  and  joining 
the  deputation  to  Charles  at  Breda,  ui  Jane 
1660  Ee  was  sworn  chaplain-in-ordinaiy  to 
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the  king,  but  only  once  preached  in  that 
capacity.  His  grandson  says  he  '  soon  saw 
whither  things  were  tending,'  and  mentions 
ID  anecdote  that,  having  Monk  as  his  auditor 
on  a  sacrament  day,  he  emphasised  the  re- 
maric,  'Some  men  will  betray  three  kingdoms 
for  filthy  lucre's  sake,'  by  Singing  towards  the 
generals  pew  'his  nandkerchief,  which  he 
usually  waVd  up  and  down  while  he  waa 
preaclung.'  Keverthelefis,  he  hesitated  a  con- 
(iderable  time  before  refusing  the  bishopric 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  which  was  kept 
^en  for  him.  We  have  it  on  Tillotson's 
nthcmty  that  Calamy  was  sensible  of  '  the 
great  inconvenience  of  the  presbyterian  parity 
of  ministers ; '  but  Mrs.  Calamy  '  over-ruled 
iier  husband,  and  so  the  matter  went  off.' 
At  the  Savoy  conference  (April-July  1661) 
(Uamy  took  a  moderat^^art,  and  there  were 

Ct  hopes  of  his  conforming ;  but  his  pre- 
to  tne '  Rnily '  to  the  bishoj»' '  Answer ' 
to  iba  nonconformists'  '  Exceptions '  shows 
that  bv  this  time  his  position  was  such  as  to 
make  his  nonconformity  inevitable.  While 
the  conference  was  sittmg  he  had  been  re- 
timed with  Baxter  by  the  city  ministers,  on 
S  May,  as  one  of  their  nominees  for  convo- 
eation.  Bishop  Sheldon,  however,  in  the 
eieidse  of  hupower  of  selection,  had  passed 
them  over.  There  was  yet  one  measure  by 
which  OaLuny  might  have  been  induced  to 
eonfoim,  luunely,  the  ratification  by  law  of 
the  provisions  of  the  king's  declaration  of 
25  Oct.  1660.  To  gain  this  Calamy  used  all 
the  interest  at  his  command.  He  was  pre- 
Tented  by  illness  from  waiting  upon  the  king 
with  the  presenters  of  the  petition  for  such 
ratification.  On  the  failure  of  this  last  hope, 
ind  the  passing  of  the  Uniformity  Act,  ne 
■nfiiared  ejection,  preaching  his  farewell  ser- 
mon (from  2  Samuel  xxiv.  14)  on  17  Aug. 
1682.  Oa  27  Aug.  Calamy,  at  the  head  of 
the  Ixmdon  ejected  ministers,  presented  a 
bief  petition  to  the  king  in  dignified  and 
padietic  terms.  Charles  gave  them  hojpes  of 
u  indulgence ;  but  at  the  priyv  council  next 
^7  the  arguments  of  Sheldon  prevailed. 
Cuamy  continued  to  attend  the  parish  church 
from  which  he  had  been  ejected.  On  28  Dec 
l>e  was  present  as  usual,  and  the  appointed 
preacher  did  not  appear.  Prevailed  upon  by 
'the  importunity  of  the  people,'  he  went  into 
the  desk  and  preached  witli  some  warmth. 
He  was  committed  to  Newgate  under  the 
loid  mayor's  warrant  on  6  Jan.  1663,  being 
the  first  of  the  nonconformists  who  got  into 
trouble  for  disobeying  the  Uniformity  Act. 


^'ewgate  Street  was  blocked  by  the  oraches 
f  hia  visitors.    '  A  certain  popish  lady '  (ap- 
parently the  king's  mistieaa),  detained  on  her 


of  hia  visitors.    '  A  certain  popish  lady '  (ap- 

Jb  mistieaa),  detained  on  her 

vtj  Uuough  the  city  by  tne  throng,  repre- 


sented to  the  king  the  disturbed  state  of 
popular  feeling.  Calamy  was  set  free  by  the 
king's  express  order,  but  it  was  stated  that 
the  act  had  not  provided  for  his  longer  re- 
straint. The  commons  on  19  Feb.  referred 
it  to  a  committee  to  inquire  into  this  defect, 
and  addressed  the  king  against  toleration. 
With  this  incident,  which  was  made  the 
subject  of  verses  by  Robert  Wilde,  D.D.,  the 
presbyterian  humorist  and  poet,  Calamy's 

Sublio  life  closes.  He  survived  to  see '  Lon- 
on  in  ashes'  after  the  great  fire.  Driven 
through  the  ruins  in  a  coach  to  Enfield,  the 
sight  broke  his  heart.  He  kept  his  room, 
rapidly  sank,  and  died  on  29  Oct.  1666.  The 
register  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury  records, 
under '  Burials  since  the  dreadfull  fire  Sep.  2. 
66,'  that  of  Mr.  Edmond  Calamy  late  pastor 
— Nov.  6.'  Henry  Newcome's  diary  says  he 
was  buried  in  the  ruins  of  his  church, '  as  near 
to  the  place  where  his  pulpit  had  stood  as 
they  could  guess.'  Granger  mentions  five 
prints  of  Cal^y  ;  a  sixth,  and  the  best,  is  the 
engraving  by  Mackenziei  in  the  second  edition 
of  Palmer;  they  are  all  from  one  original 
painting,  now  in  private  hands. 

Calamy  was  twice  married :  first  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Robert  SneUing,  portman  of  Ips- 
wich, probably  of  the  same  family  to  which 
belonged  Joane  Snelling,  the  mother  of  Wil- 
liam Ames,  D.D.  (Bbowitb,  p.  66) ;  secondly 
to  Anne  Leaver,  of  the  Lancashire  Leavers. 
By  his  first  wue  he  had  Edmund  [q.  v.], 
Jeremy  (6.  November  1638),  and  a  daughter 
^rs.  Bayly).  By  his  second  wife  he  had 
Benjamin  [q.  v.],  James,  John  (who  was  bom 
2  Aug.  1668,  was  educated  at  Cambridse,  was 
twice  marrie^  and  left  a  son,  who  died  with' 
out  issue,  and  a  daughter,  living  in  1731), 
and  four  daughters,  tul  well  married. 

Calamy  published  chiefly  sermons:  1.  'Eng- 
land's Looking-fflasse,'  &c.  1642,  4to  (fast 
sermon  before  the  commons,  22  Dec.  1641). 
For  preaching  this  sermon  Calamy  received  a 
massive  almsdish,  bearing  his  arms  and  the 
inscription, '  This  is  the  Gift  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Edmund  Calamy,  B.D.,  1641.' 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Michael  Pope, 
Thurlow  Towers,  Streatham.  2.  '  God's  Free 
Mercy  to  England,'  &c.  1642,  4to  (ditto, 
23  Feb.)  3.  'The  Nobleman's  Patteme  of 
Thankfulnesse,'  &c  1643,  4to  (thanksgiving 
sermon  before  the  lords,  16  June).  4.  '  Eng- 
land's Antidote  against  the  Plague  of  Civil 
Warre,'  &c.  1644,  4to  (fast  sermon  before  the 
commons,  22  Oct.)  6.  'An  Indictment  against 
England  because  of  her  Selfe-murdering  Di- 
visions,' &c.  1645,  4to  (fast  sermon  before  the 
lords,  25  Dec.  1644).  6.  '  The  Door  of  Trvth 
opened,'  &c.  1645,  4to  (anon.,  issued  '  in  the 
name  and  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  church 
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of  AldeTnumbuTie/in  reply  to  HenryBurton's 
'  Truth  shut  out  of  doorea  *).  7.  'The  Great 
Danger  of  Covenant-ref^ing,'  &c.  1646,  4to 
(sermon  before  the  lord  mayor,  14  Jan.)  8.  'A 
just  and  necessary  Apology/  &c.  1646,  4to 
(affainst  an  attack  in  HenryBurton's  "Truth 
still  Truth,'  &c.)  9.  '  The  Saints'  Rest,'  Ac. 
1651,  4to  (sermon).  10.  'The  Monster  of 
sinful  Self-seeking  anatomised,'  &C.  1666, 
4to  (sermon  before  the  lord  mayor,  10  Dec. 
1654).  11.  'The  Doctrine  of  the  Bodies 
Fragility,'  &c.  1666,  4to  (funeral  sermon  for 
Dr.  Samuel  Bolton).  12.  '  The  Godly  Man's 
Ark,'  &c.  1657,  12mo,  8th  edit.  16(38,  re- 

frinted  1866, 12mo  (five  sermons).  13.  '  A 
'atteme  for  aU,'  &c.  1668,  4to  (nmeral  ser- 
mon for  Bobert,  earl  of  Warwick).  14.  <  A 
Sermon  ...  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Lady 
Anne  Waller, ...  81  Oct.  1661,'  1662,  8to. 
16.  '  The  Filed  Saint,  a  Farewell  Sermon,' 
Sec  1662,  4to  (printed  also  in  the  volume  of 
'  FareweU  Sermons '  by  London  ministers). 
16.  'A  Sermon ...  at  Aldermanbeny-Church, 
Dec.  28, 1662,'  &c.  Oxford,  1668,  4to.  Pos- 
thumous were :  17.  *  The  Art  of  Divine 
Meditation,'  &C.  1667,  8vo  (printed  from  a 
hearer's  notes).  18.  Sermon  on  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  in  'Morning  Exercises 
at  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate.'  1676,  4to.  Wood 
mentions  also :  19.  '  A  Leading  Case,'  &&, 
and  says  Calamy  had  a  hand  in  '  Saints'  Me- 
morials,' 1674,  8vo.  An  epistle  by  Calamy 
is  prefixed  to  Fenner's  'The  Soul's  Looking^ 
Glasse,'  &c.  1661,  4to. 

[Wood's  AthensB  Ozon.  1691-2,  >•  868,  ii  877; 
Calamy'B    Abridgement,    171S,  pp.    169,   176; 
Calaray's  Account,  1718,  pp.  4,  388 ;  Cdamy's 
Oontin.,  1727,  pp.  7,  149;  Calamy's  Historical 
Account  of  my  oirn  Life,  2nd  edit.  1880,  pp.  52  : 
seq. ;  Palmer's  Noncouf.  Memorial,  2nd  edit.  1802,  ' 
i.  76 ;  Birch's  Lifls  of  TillotsoD,  2nd  edit.  1763,  1 
p.  888 ;   ITeal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  DubUo, 
1769,  iL  869,  iii.  269  seq. ;  'Biog.  Biit.  1784,  iii.  I 
181  (aitida  by  Dr.  John  Campbell,  a  f«w  ad-  I 
denda  by  Kippis);  Moathly  BeposHory,  1817,  ! 
p.  692;  GrangeT's  Biog.  Hist,  of  Bug.,  6tk  edit,  i 
1824,  ii.  863,  T.  864;  Masson's  Milton,  1871,  ii. 
260;  Marsden's  Later  Puritans,  8id  edit.  1872, 
p.  121 ;  Hook's  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury (Laud),  1876,  zi.  311 ;  Browne's  Hist,  of 
Congreeiktionaiism  in  Norfblk  and  Snifolk,  1877, 
p.  88 ;  Mitchell's  "Westminster  Assembly,  1883, 
p.  121 ;  extracts  from  Pembroke  College  books, 
per  the  master  of  Pembroke,  ttcm  the  register  of 
St.  James,  Bnry  St.  Edmunds,  per  Rev.  W.  T. 
Harrison,  and  from  the  isgisten  and  vestry  book 
of  St.  ISary  Aldermanbuiy,  per  Rev.  0.  C.  Col- 
lins] A.  Q. 

CALAMY,  EDMUND,  the  younger 
(1636  P-1685),  ejected  minister,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Edmund  Calamy  the  elder  [q.  v.],  by 
his  first  wife,  Mary  Snelling.    He  was  Dom 


at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  about  1636.    Hisearij 

training  he  got  from  his  &ther,  who  eent 
him  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  entered  at 
Sidney  Sussex  College  on  28  March  1653. 
On  10  Nov.  1658  he  (and  two  others)  re- 
ceived presbyterian  ordination  at  Moreton, 
Essex,  of  which  Hoard  (not  one  of  the  fire 
ordainers)  was  rector.  Having  graduated 
B.A.  in  1654  he  was  transferred  to  Pembroke 
Hall  on  13  March  1666,  and  graduated  MjL 
in  1668.  His  son  states  that  he  became  s 
fellow  of  Pembroke,  but  this  is  not  confirmed 
by  the  records.  Hoard  died  in  Febnuiv 
1658,  and  Calamy  was  presented  by  the  trus- 
tees of  Robert,  earl  of  Warwick,  deceased, 
to  the  rectory  of  Moreton,  where  he  bad 
preached  for  some  time  with  acceptance. 
On  20  April  1669  tie  presentation  was  con- 
firmed by  the  comiilissioners  for  approbation 
of  public  preachers.  He  gave  four  bonds  t« 
insure  the  payment  of  191.  as  first-fruits  to 
Richard  Cromwell,  lord  protector,  or  his  suc- 
cessors. Notwithstanding  his  father's  ex- 
ample he  never  took  the  covenant.  Like  hit 
father,  he  welcomed  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy,  and  in  1661  he  gave  generouBlj 
to  the  voluntary  contribution  for  tie  sopplj 
of  the  king's  exchequer.  But  on  the  passmc 
of  the  Uniformity  Act  in  1662  he  snfi'erea 
ejection  as  a  nonconformist,  and  went  to  lirs 
with  his  father  in  London.  Jn  1666  he  wu 
chaplain  to  Sir  Samuel  Bamardiston  [q.  v.]^ 
at  Srightwell  Hall,  near  Ipswich,  but  le' 
turned  to  his  f&ther  in  the  following  year,  anj 
was  with  him  till  his  death.  Three  years  ailer^ 
wards  he  married  (1669)  and  set  up  house  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury.  Here 
he  preached  privately  to  a  fsw  friends.  This 
was  illegal,  and  exposed  him  to  the  annoy- 
ance and  costs  of  a  crown  office  prosecution. 
Though  warrants  were  issued  against  him, 
he  was  never  disturbed  at  his  services,  ana 
managed  to  avoid  arrest.  On  the  king's  de- 
claration of  indulgence,  16  March  1^2,  he 
took  out  a  license  and  quietly  ministered  td 
a  small  congregation  at  Cumers'  Hall,  nea^ 
Cripplegate.  His  character  was  essentiallji 
that  of  a  man  of  peace  and  piety.  His  son 
tells  us  that  he  instilled  moderation  intd 
him  frflm  his  very  cradle.  With  his  brothei 
Benjamin  [q.  v.T.  who  became  incumbent  oi 
the  parish  m  wmch  he  lived,  he  was  on  ex^ 
cellent  terms,  and  among  his  intimate  fiiendi 
was  Richard  Kidder,  afterwards  bishop  0 
Bath  and  Wells  (originally  a  nonconformiEt) 
He  led  a  very  retired  life,  never  seeking 
feme  or  popularity,  and  was  carried  off  b^ 
consumption.  He  died  suddenly  in  the  night; 
while  on  a  visit  in  May  1686  to  Edwan 
Haynes,  F.R.S.,  of  Totteridge,  near  Bametj 
a  member  of  his  flock  He  was  buried  undei 
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tfiepnlpit  «t  St.  Mary  Aldermanbniy.  In 
1669  he  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  ot 
Joshua  Gearing  of  Tootinjf,  a  retired  Lon- 
don trader, onlv brother  oiThomas  Gearing, 
rice-provost  01  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
His  widow  ^ed  at  Bath  in  March  1716,  and 
was  buried  in  Aldersumbmy  ohnrchyaxd. 
Their  children  were  Edmund  (1671-1782) 
%  v.],  followed  by  fbnr  daughters,  of  whom 
the  second  died  of  consumption  in  1099. 
(^lamy  never  published  anything. 

[Calamy's  Aoooont,  1718,  p.  301 ;  CoDtin. 
1727,  i.  461 ;  Hist.  Aect.  of  my  own  Idfs,  2ud 
ed.  1830,  i.  84  sq.,  88,  126,  810,  342,  ii.  309 ; 
Fklmer's  Nonconf.  Memorial,  tDd  ed.  1802,  ii. 
i«8;  Biog.  Brit.  1784,  iii.  186  (aiCicU  by  Dr. 
Mm  Oampbell).]  A.  O. 

CALAMY,  EDMUND,  DJ).  (1671- 
1732),  biographical  historian  of  nonconfor- 
mity, the  only  son  of  Edmund  Calam-  tiie 
jooDfer  [q. v-J,  was  bom  on  6  April  1971  'in 
t  littte  house  just  over  against  tne  Conduit,' 
intheparishoiSt.  Marv  Aldermanbury.  He 
vas  baptised  by  his  father,  and  makes  a  point 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  never  been  joined  to 
the  established  church.  Yet  his  baptism  is 
entered  in  the  parish  register.  As  a  child 
he  was  sickly  and  studious.  His  own  ao- 
comtt  of  bis  education  is  very  interesting. 
As  toon  as  she  had  tauffht  nim  bis  cate- 
chism, his  mother  took  nim  on  Saturday 
ifteraoons  to  the  public  catechisings  h«ld 
tt  Dyers'  Hall  by  Thomas  Lye,  M.A^  the 
nammarian,  ejected  from  Allnollows,  Lom- 
Wd  Street,  wno  had  a  wonderful  gin  with 
diildren,  and  had  been  Mrs.  Calamy's  own 
instructor.  His  first  schoolmaster  was  Nelson, 
the  curate  of  Aldeimanbury ;  next,  for  the 
sake  of  country  air,  he  was  boarded  at  Epsom 
*ith  Yewel,  a  haimlees  sort  of  fifth-monarchy 
nun,  and  '  no  great  scholar.'  He  made  better 
posress  under  Robert  Tatnal,  M.A.,  a  pupil 
if  Boaby,  ejected  ftomthe  chapel  of  St.  John 
ErasfeuBt,  who  kept  a  very  successftil  school 
in  mnchester  Street.  Ab  a  schoolboy  he 
VK  oftoi  made  the  bearer  of  gifts  of  money 
t<>  imprisoned  ministers,  and  was  twice  pre- 
Kot  when  dissenting  meetings  tat  worship 
*«ie  broken  up  by  the  authorities.  He  liked 
the  preaching  of  dissenters  best,  but  went 
>hont  to  hear  all  the  famous  preachers  in 
the  established  chnrcL  In  1662  he  was 
Wrfed  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Doolittle, 
S. A .,  ejected  from  the  rectory  of  St.  Alpbage, 
Undon  Wall,  who  kept  a  theological  aca- 
demy at  Islington.  Calamy  was  too  young 
^ff  the  special  studies  of  tne  place  ;  he  had 
one  companion  in  grammar  learning  and  the 
^uirantage  of  the  society  of  his  elders.  When 
Doolittle  was  compeUed  by  a  prosecution  to 
remove  his  academy  from  Islington,  Calamy 


seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  Walton's 
school  at  Bethnal  Qreen,  shortly  afterwards 
broken  up.  On  his  fitther's  deaUi  in  1686  he 
was  sent,  by  the  advice  of  his  uncle  Benjamin 
[g.  v.],  to  Merchant  Taylors'  Sdiool,  nnder 
Hartcuf^  afterwards  canon  of  Windsor. 
H^re  he  had  as  companions  William  Dawes, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  and  Hugli 
Boulter,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Armagh 
fq.  v.]  Leaving  Merchant  Taylors'  he  read 
(SreeK  for  a  few  months  with  Walton,  his 
old  master,  and  was  inclined  to  proceed  for 
the  study  of  divinity  to  New  England  under 
the  esoort  of  Charles  Morton,  ejected  from 
Blisluid,  Cornwall,  and  afterwards  vice^re- 
aident  of  Harvard  Universi^.  His  momer 
objected,  and  in  1686  he  entered  the  academy 
of  Samnel  Cradock,  B.D.,  ejected  from  North 
Oadbuiy,  Somersetshire,  and  now  settled  on 
his  own  estate  at  Wi(»hambrook,  Suffolk. 
Hera  he  took  a  two  years'  course  in  philo- 
sophy, keepii^  up  his  Greek  b  v  private  applica- 
tion with  a  f^ow-etudent,  Thomas  Goodwin, 
afterwards  archbishopof  Cash^.  Returning 
for  a  few  months  to  Doolittle,  at  St.  John's 
Oourt^lerkenwaQ,  he  was  recommended  by 
John  Howe  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Utrecht. 
Obtaining  his  mother's  consent  he  sailed  for 
Holland  m  the  middle  of  March  1688.  At 
Utrecht  he  heard  lectures  u  philosophy  and 
civil  law  as  well  as  divinity,  and  deiended  a 
thesis  (afterwards  published)  against  innate 
ideas.  His  pictures  of  imivorsity  life  in 
Holland,  and  of  the  colony  of  English  stu- 
dents there,  ore  very  graphic.  He  had  a  knack 
of  making  friends,  and  fimned  many  ac- 
quaintances whidi  proved  of  service  to  him 
in  after  lift.  It  was  at  Utrecht  that  he  was 
a  dass-fsUow  of  Charles  Spencer,  afterwards 
third  earl  of  Sunderland,  and  Queen  Anne's 
whig  secretary  of  state.  Another  of  his  good 
friends  was  Spencer's  tutor,  Charles Trimnell, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester.  William 
Oarstares  [q.  v.],  who  was  in  Holland  in 
1691  looking  out  for  suitable  men  to  flU 
chairs  in  the  Scottish  universities,  made 
several  offers  to  Calamy.  In  May  1691 
Calamy  returned  to  London.  He  vii^ted 
Baxter  (whom  he  had  never  before  seen)  and 
heard  hnn  preach  like  one  that  had  been  in 
another  world  '  and  was  come  as  a  sort  of  an 
express  ttom  thence  to  make  a  report  con- 
cerning it.'  Baxter  encouraged  bun  in  his 
design  of  repairing  to  Oxford,  whidk  he  car' 
ried  out '  a  little  after  midsummer.'  Armed 
with  introductions  from  Grsevius  of  Utrecht, 
Calamy  had  no  difficult  in  obtaining  per- 
mission to  study  at  the  Bodleian.  His  object 
was  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  whole  range 
of  questions  at  issue  between  conformists 
and  nonconformists.  Among  modem  writers 
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none  influenced  him  more  than  Chilling- 
worth.  During  his  stay  of  some  nine  months 
at  Oxford  Calamy  mixed  freely  in  univer- 
sity society.  He  was  still  under  age  when 
Joshua  Oldfield,  minister  to  the  Oxford  dis- 
senters, put  him  into  his  pulpit.  He  preached 
at  several  places  near  Oxfora,  particularly  at 
Bicester,  and  on  one  occasion  at  Casfield  '  in 
the  public  church.'  He  was  sought  as  their 
regular  minister  by  the  Andover  dissenters, 
of  whose  differences  he  gives  an  amusing  ac- 
count. Almost  simultaneously  he  received 
invitations  from  Bristol  to  become  assistant 
to  John  Weekes  (ejected  from  Buckland 
Newton,  Dorsetshire),  with  a  salary  of  100/. 
a  year,  a  house,  and  a  horse's  keep,  and 
from  Blackfriars.  to  assist  Matthew  Silvester 
(ejected  from  Qunnerby,  Lincolnshire)  In 
his  new  meeting-house,  with  a  '  prospect  of 
bare  401.  a  year.'  His  mother  decided  for 
him ;  he  must  settle  in  London  to  be  near 
her.  Accepting  the  call  to  Blackfriars  in 
1692,  he  joined  Thomas  Reynolds  (assistant 
to  John  Howe)  in  a  quiet  lodging  at  Hoxton 
Square.  The  two  young  men  soon  (1694) 
thought  of  being  ordained,  and  determined 
if  possible  to  have  a  public  ordination,  a 
thing  not  yet  attemptea  among  the  London 
dissenters  since  the  Uniformity  Act.  They 
consulted  Howe,  who  raised  no  objection, 
but  suggested  that  as  there  was  (since  6  April 
1691)  a  nominal  union  between  the  presDV- 
terian  and  congregational  ministers,  it  would 
look  better  if  Matmew  Mead  the  independent 
were  asked  to  preach.  Calamy  did  not  want 
Mead,  or  any  '  narrow,  confining,  cramping 
notions.'  He  and  Reynolds  '  insisted  upon 
being  ordained  ministers  of  the  cathoUo 
church,'  without  reference  to  particular  flocks 
or  denominations.  Mead,  however,  was  ap- 
plied to,  but  declined,  leet  the  afiair  should 
E' ve  offence.  Then  Howe,  after  consulting 
ord  Somers,  refiised  to  take  part  unless  the 
ordination  were  perfectly  private.  Calamy 
next  resorted  in  vain  to  Wuliam  Bates,  D.D. 
By  persistence  Calamy  secured  the  services 
of  SIX  ejected  ministers,  headed  by  Samuel 
Aunesley,  D.D.  [q.  vj,  in  whose  meeting- 
house, near  Little  St.  Helen's,  the  ordination 
took  place  on  22  June  1694.  Seven  were 
ordained ;  the  proceedings  lasted  frt>m  before 
ten  till  past  six.  The  candidates  had  gone 
through  the  previous  ordeal  of  a  strict  ex- 
amination in  philosophv  and  divinity.  Soon 
after  this  Calamy's  motner  found  him  a  wife. 
In  1696  he  rendered  a  service  to  Daniel 
Williams,  against  whose  character  certain 
malicious  charges  had  been  lud.  Williams 
in  gratitude  onered  him  the  post  of  assistant 
(on  60/.  a  year)  at  Hand  Alley,  Bishopsgate. 
A«  the  Blackfriars  people  were  really  unable 


j  to  support  two  ministers,  at  midsummer  ha 
'  made  the  move.  He  remained  with  WDIiams 
till  June  1703,  when  he  succeeded  Yinoent 
Alsop  [q.  v.]  at  TothiU  Street,  Westminster. 
John  Lacy,  who  afterwards  achieved  notorietj 
as  one  of  the '  French  prophets,'  was  a  member 
of  this  congregation  and  a  ve^  active  mover 
in  the  election  of  Calamy.  In  the  previom 
October  Calamy  had  been  chosen  one  of  tht 
Tuesday  lecturers  at  Salters'  Hall  in  the  room 
of  Nathaniel  Taylor.  Both  these  positions  he 
held  until  his  death.  A  new  meeting-jiouse 
for  him  was  set  on  foot  in  1719,  and  opened 
on  23  April  1721,  in  Long  Ditch,  afterward« 
called  Princes  Street.  Ceuamy  never  legally 
qualified  as  a  dissenting  minister  by  sub- 
scribing the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  choicli 
of  EngLmd,  according  to  the  Toleration  Act. 
He  shfewdly  calculated  that  no  one  would 
suspect  him  of  neglecting  this  requirement, 
and  had  he  not  in  1718  privately  reoom- 
mended  the  same  course  to  a  young  student 
(who  bettered  his  instructions)  his  msqualifi- 
cation,  unmentioned  even  in  his  autobio- 
n«phy,  would  never  have  become  known 
(Fox's  '  Memoirs '  in  Monthly  Sepos.  1821, 
p.  186).  Calamy's  peculiar  case  throws  new 
light  on  his  attitude  towards  the  Salters' 
Hall  conferences  in  1719  [see  Bbmibubt, 
Thouas],  when  his  holding  aloof  disap- 
pointed both  parties.  It  is  now  clear  that  he 
could  not  have  gone  with  the  subscribers, 
while  the  position  of  the  nonsubscribers,  as  re- 
fiising  on  principle  to  give  among  themiselTes 
precilsly  the  same  kind  of  testimony  to  their 
orthodoxy  which  they  were  willing  to  tender 
to  the  government^  must  have  appeared  to 
him  strangely  illogical.  Calamy's  life,  apart 
from  his  literary  career,  presents  few  inci- 
dents after  his  settlement  at  Westminster. 
His  journey  to  Scotland  in  1709,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  his  friend  Principal  Garstares, 
while  it  afforded  full  scope  for  his  powers  of 
social  observation  and  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity for  preaching  moderation  in  the  leading 
pulpits  of  the  north,  confirmed  his  attach- 
ment to  the  methods  of  English  dissent. 
He  relished  the  claret  of  his  hosts  more  than 
their  ecclesiasticism.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Aberdeen  synod  struck  him  as  '  the  inquisi- 
tion revived.'  He  was  made  a  bui^ess  of 
Edinburgh,  and  received  the  honours  of  MA. 
(22  AprU)  and  D.D.  (2  May)  from  the  uni- 
Tersity  of  Edinburgh  (his  name  stands  first 
on  the  existing  roll  of  graduates  in  divinity). 
King's  College,  Aberdeen  (9  May),  and  Glas- 
gow (17  May)  followed  suit.  In  1718  he 
made  a  similar  progress  through  the  west  of 
England,  and,  as  he  tells  us,  never  '  worked 
haraer  or  fared  better.'  Calamy  was  alwsvs 
something  of  a  diplomatist.  He  had  a  courtly 
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ffliumer  and  an  engaging  way  of  taking  people 
into  his  confidence,  trith  plenty  of  addr^. 
He  was  at  his  ease  in  all  companies,  per- 
fectly knew  his  own  purpose,  and  pursued 
it  with  great  tenacity.     Ue  understood  the 
ralue  of  backstairs  influence  and  the  use  of 
a  rilver  key.    But  he  was  at  his  best  when 
ocmfinnted  with  able  men  in  church   and 
state,  and  seldom  faUed  to  make  them  feel 
the  strength  of  the  case  of  dissent.    Our 
knowledge  of  his  weaker  points  is  chiefly 
owinff  to  the  carefulness  of  his  autobiogra- 
phieu  lerelationB.  His  frank  self-eonsdous- 
ness  never  displeases;  his  essential  kindliness 
ilways  attends  him.    He  made  no  personal 
enemies.    John  Fox  was  told  that  he  and 
Williams  were  rivals,  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  singularly  free  ^m  the  jealousies  which 
often  vex  the  mutual  relations  of  ecdesias- 
tic&l  persons.     He  is  almost  the  only  divine 
for  wnom  Fox  has  not  a  single  bitter  word. 
Oalamy's  publications,  as  catalogued  by 
Batt,  an  for^-one  in  number.  The  majority 
ue  sennons,  but  no  one  reads  Oalamy's  ser- 
Doos,    His  place  in  literature  is  u  the  bio- 
grapher of  nonconformity.    He  began  this 
work  by  edildng  Baxters  'Narrative'  (to 
1684)  of  his  life  and  times.    Sylvester  was 
Baxter's  literary  executor,  and  his  name  alone 
appears  as  responsible  for  the  '  lieliquiae  Bax- 
tenuue,'  1696,  fol.    But  the  expur^tions,  to 
wUch  Sylvester  was  very  reluctantly  brought 
to  consent,  were  Oalamy's,  as  he  minutely 
deecribes  (J3w<.  Aeet.  L  877).    Calamy  fur- 
siahed  also  the  '  contents '  and  index  to  the 
Tolome.    His  next  step  was  the  popularising 
of  Baiter's  life  by  an  '  Abridgment,'  1702, 
8to,_  which  is  much  better  known  than  the 
originaL    It  condenses  Baxter's  '  Narrative,' 
wntinues  the  history  to  the  end  of  Baxter's 
life  (1601),  and  simimarises  (in  chap,  x.) 
Baiter's 'English Nonconformity  .  .  .  Stated 
andArgued,'1689,4to.  The  most  remarkable 
featoie  of  the  volume  is  chapter  ix.  (nearly 
lialf  the  book);  headed  '  A  Particular  Ao- 
wmt  of  the  Ministers,  Lecturers,  Fellows 
of  Colledges,  &c.,  who  were  Silenced  and 
Ejected  by  the  Act  for  Uniformity :  With 
toe  Characters  and  Works  of  many  of  them.' 
1^  publication  required  some  courage,  and 
by  many  nonconformists  was  viewed  as  nn- 
KasonaDle,  appearing  as  it  did  at  the  moment 
vhen  the  dissenters  had  'lost  their  firm 
friend '  (William  UT),  and  were  not  anxious 
to  eorart  the  notice  or  '  the  high  party '  that 
<»Die  m  with  the  reign  of  Anne.    When  it 
'ppeared,  'a dignified  clergyman'  threatened 
one  of  the  pubushers  with  a  censure  of  the 
book  in  convocation,  who  replied  that  he 
would  willingly  give  '  a  purse  of  guineas ' 
for  audi  an  advertisement.    It  provoked  at 


'  once  a  storm  of  ansry  pamphlets,  aiming  in 
I  various  ways  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  work. 
I  The  caution  with  which  Calamy  had  revised 
!  his  materials  is  curiously  shown  in  his  own 
'  story  of  his  going  to  Oxford,  and  by  bribing 
a  Dutchprinter  obtaining  a  sight  of  Claren- 
don's '  Hjstory '  while  in  the  press,  in  order 
'  to  soften,  if  necessary,  any  '  difference  in 
'  matters  of  fact,  between  my  Lord  and  Mr. 
,  Baxter.'  He  read  all  that  was  published 
against  him,  and  at  once  began  to  amend 
and  enlarge  for  a  new  edition,  which  waa 
called  for  inmiediately.  The  second  edition 
was,  however,  not  issued  till  1713, 2  vols.  8vo. 
In  the  new  '  Abridgement '  the  history  was 
brought  down  to  1711 ;  Baxter's  '  Keformed 
Liturgy '  was  added  (separately  paged).  The 
'  Account  of  the  Minist-ers,  Lecturers,  Masters 
and  Fellows  of  Collegia  and  Schoolmasters 
who  were  Ejected  or  Silenced  after  the  Re- 
storation in  1660.  By,  or  before,  the  Act 
of  Unifonuity '  (•  more  cautious  title)  now 
formed  a  distinct  volume,  and  is  properly 
quoted  as  an  independent  work.  Next  year 
appeared  John  Walker's  '  Attempt  towards 
recovering  an  Account  of  the  Numbers  and 
Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  .  .  .  who  were  Se- 
quester'd,  Harrass'd,  &c.  in  the  late  Times  of 
the  Ghmid  Rebellion :  Occasion'd  by  the 
Ninth  Chapter  (now  the  Second  Volume)  of 
Dr.  Oalamy's  Abridgment,'  &c.,  1714,  fol. 
Walker's  is  a  work  of  great  historical  value, 
the  firuit  of  marvellous  industry  (as  his  col- 
lections for  it,  now  in  the  Bodleian,  show) 
disfigured  by  a  total  want  of  digni^,  and 
enlivened  with  a  vitriolic  humour.  To  the 
argumentative  part  of  his  huge  folio  Calamy 
replied  in  an  octavopamphlet,  '  The  Church 
and  the  Dissenters  Compar'd,  as  to  Persecu- 
tion,' 1719.  In  dealing  with  Walker's  mis- 
takes he  displayed  contempt  rather  than 
severity,  and  ne  had  the  great  advantage  of 
a  disposition  to  correct  his  own  slips.  At- 
tacks never  injured  his  temper,  bat  simply 
made  him  anxious  to  improve  his  matter. 
In  1718  he  penned  with  some  sharpness  his 
'  Letter  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Echaxd,'  who 
had  aspersed  his  grandfather;  but  he  was 
ready  to  discuss  the  points  with  Echard  over 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  told  him  '  men  of  letters 
should  not  be  shy  of  each  other.'  He  com- 
pleted his  biographical  labours  by  publishing 
'  A  Continuation  of  the  Account,  &c.  1727^ 
2  vols.  Svo  (paged  as  one),  reprinting  in  the 
second  volume  his  reply  to  Walker,  and 
adding  '  Remarks '  upon  Thomas  Bennet's 
'  Essay '  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Aa  the 
'  Continuation '  is  really  a  series  of  emenda- 
tions of  the  '  Account,'  Calamy  would  have 
saved  himself  and  his  readers  much  trouble 
if  he  had  chosen  the  course  of  bringing  out 
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a  new  edition.  Among  dissentos  Calamy's 
dumpy  volumes  took  the  place  of  Clarke's 
'Lives,'  those  folio  treasures  of  the  older 
puritan  hagiology.  Inferior  to  Clarke's  col- 
lections in  richness  and  hreadth,  they  were 
well  adapted  for  explaining  the  causes  and 
justifying  the  spirit  of  the  nonconformist 
separation.  In  choosing  for  his  central  figuiv 
Richard  Baxter,  whom  some  writers  have 
strangely  called  a  presbyterian,  Calamy  em- 
phasised liberty  of  conscience  as  the  keynote 
of  nonconfomuty.  He  wrote  three  distinct 
lives  of  Baxter,  the  '  Abridgment,'  a  shorter 
life  prefixed  to  Baxter's  'Practical  Works,' 
4  vols.  1707,  foL,  and  a  sketch  in  the  '  Con- 
tinuation' (^.897),  especially  valuable  for 
its  dealing  seriatim  with  the  '  chief  accusa- 
tions'  brought  against  Baxter.  In  1775 
Samuel  Palmer  condensed  Calamy's  four 
volumes  into  two,  with  the  title  of  'The 
Non-Conformists'  Memorial.'  An  improved 
edition  was  issued  in  3  vols.  1802-S,  but  an 
adequate  edition  of  Calamy  is  stiU  a  d^ 
sideratum.  Palmer's  arrangement  is  con- 
venient, and  his  additions  are  of  some  service, 
but  he  is  not  a  good  compiler;  he  omits 
valuable  matter,  rarely  reproducing  the  ori- 
ginal documents  which  abound  in  Calamv, 
nor  can  his  accuracy  be  trusted.  Partly 
perhaps  from  failing  eyesight,  he  makes  some 
blunder  or  other  in  nearly  every  life.  Even 
on  the  title-page  of  his  first  volume  (1802) 
he  not  only  commits  himself  to  the  number 
of '  two  thousand '  ejected,  but  gives  1666  as 
the  date  of  the  Uniformity  Act  (corrected 
in  vols.  ii.  and  ili.)  This  number  of  two 
thousand  is  rather  a  figure  of  rhetoric  than  of 
calculation.  Calamy  says  it  was  '  mention'd 
firom  the  first '  {Account,  pref.  p.  xx),  and  it 
probably  originated  as  a  counterpart  to  an 
assertion  by  Thomas  OartwrightTq.  v.]  in 
one  of  his  defences  of  Field  and  WUcocka's 
■  Admonition,'  1672,  to  the  effect  that '  two 
thousand  preacheie,  which  preached  and  fed 
di^gently,  were  hard  to  be  found  in  the 
church  of  England'  {OotUin.  pre£  p.  i). 
Calamy  does  not  profess  to  give  an  exact 
enumeration,  but  he  thinks  two  thousand 
under  the  mark.  His  own  volumes  men- 
tion 2,465  names,  omitting  duplioates,  but 
counting  those  who  afterwards  conformed. 
Palmer's  contain  2,480,  including  only  230  of 
the  after  conformists,  but  adding  new  names. 
Nor  is  this  exhaustive;  in  NoriWk  and  Suffolk, 
to  take  an  example,  Calamy  and  Palmer  give 
182  names;  Browne,  the  careful  historian  of 
nonconformity  in  these  counties,  while  re- 
moving two  (one  ejected  in  another  county), 
adds  14  on  the  evidence  of  ecclesiastical 
registers,  so  that  Oliver  Hejrwood  may  be 
right  in  estimating  the  gross  total  at  2^600. 


All  the  lists  require  more  careful  dasaiJBca- 
tion  than  they  nave  yet  received.  Baxter  is 
piobaUy  very  near  the  mark  when  he  fixes 
at  1,800  the  number  of  the  nonconforming 
clergy  who  entered  upon  active  work  in  the 
dissenting  ministry.  Calamy's  '  Continua- 
tion' conduded  his  historical  labours.  In  the 
summer  of  1729  his  health  was  broken,  and  he 
spent  ten  weeks  at  Soart)orough  for  the  waters. 
He  lived  to  deprecate,  though  not  to  take  part 
in,  the  discussions  (1730)  on  the  decay  of  the 
dissenting  interest,  and  preached  on  28  Oct. 
1731  the  niBt  sermon  to  ministers  at  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's  Ubr^  (he  was  one  of  the  original 
trustees  of  Williams's  foundations).  la  the 
following  Febrvary  he  tried  the  Bath  waters, 
but  returned  home  to  prepare  for  death.  He 
died  on  3  June,  and  was  buried  at  Alderman- 
buiy  on  9  June,  1782. 

Calamy  was  married,  Sxtb,  on  19  Dec.  1695. 
to  Mary  (<2. 1718),  daughter  of  Michael  Watts, 
a  cloth  merchant  and  haberdasher  (d.  3  Feb. 
1708, ««ed  72);  secondly,  on  14Feb.  1716, to 
Mary  Jcmes  (niece  of  Adam  Cardonel,  secre- 
tary to  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough),  who 
survived  him.  He  had  thirteen  chilcben,  but 
only  six  survived  him,  four  of  them,  including 
Edmund  (1697  P-1755)  [q.  v.],  being  by  the 
first  wife. 

Of  the  ma^  engravings  of  Calamy,  the  best 
is  that  by  C  Yertue,  pre&ed  to  the  sermons  oo 
the  Trinity  (see  below) ;  less  refined,  but  more 
genial,  is  that  by  Worthington  firom  Kichard- 
son's  painting,  prefixed  to  his  autobiography; 
that  by  Mackenzie, '  from  an  original  picture,' 
prefixed  to  Palmer's  work,  shows  •  shape- 
less face  with  a  squinting  leer. 

Calamy's  most  important  publications,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  are: 
1.  'Defence  of  Moderate  Nonconformity,'  S 
parts,  1703-^  8vo,  against  OUyffe  and  Hoad- 
ley.  2.  '  Inmiration  of  the  Holy  Writings,' 
1710, 8vo,  dedicated  by  permission  to  Queen 
Anne.  3.  'Thirteen  Sermons  concerning  the 
Docfaineof  the  Trimty,'1722,8vo,  in  which  he 
vindicates  the  authenticity  (rf  1  Ja  v.  7.  and 
vouches  for  the  orthodo^  of  the  generality  of 
his  dissenting  bzethreo,  George  L  to  whom  the 
book  was  dedicated,  received  Cklamy  '  very 
gracioualv'  when  ha  came  to  present  it,  ani 
charged  nim  with  a  message  to  the  London 
dissenting  ministers,  to  use  their '  utmost  in- 
fluence '  at  the  coming  election  in  favour  of 
the  Hanoverian  candidates.  4.  '  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  of  the  late  Bevd.  Mr.  John  Howe,' 
1724,  8vo.  Calamy's  numerous  Aineral  ser- 
mons are  valuable  for  their  biographical  par- 
ticulars. He  was  in  the  habit  of  furnishing 
similar  particulars  to  other  writers  of  funeral 
sermons,  John  Shower,  for  instance. 

[Calamy's  griping  antobjograpby,  '  An  Hit- 
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lorieal  Aeeoont  of  my  own  life,  vitK  soiBe 
BeflMdoDS  on  the  Times  I  haTe  liyed  in,'  though 
onotad  by  Eippit.'vras  first  edited  by  John  Towill 
Run  m  2  vol*.  1829,  Sto,  2nd  «!  18S0.  from 
two  tisnkcripts  of  Calamy^s  atttograph,  one  of 
irhich,  in  three  folio  Tolomes,  bad  been  collated 
vith  ibe  original  by  his  son  Edmond  ;  Butt,  in 
his  preface,  speaks  of  haying  *  endeayonred  to 
exeteise  a  discretion,'  -which  James  (Hist.  Litiga- 
tion Fresb.  Chapels  und  Charities,  1867,  p.  724) 
JBteiprets  as  referring  to  omissions  from  the 
text ;  is  point  of  feet  there  is  one  omission,  re- 
tanag  to  a  femily  dicmiiatance  of  no  public  iar 
tercet;  among  the  Calamy  papers  are  three  ino- 
ceeiireieriaions  of  the  autobiography,  in  Calamy^s 
ntograph,  not  seen  hj  Rstt.  Hayo's  Pnueral 
Setiwm,  1732;  Biog.  Brit.  1784,  iii.  140  (aztiele 
W  Or.  John  Campbell,  additions  by  Kippia) ; 
Hmtsi's  life  of  OUtw  Hsywood,  1848,  p.  137, 
(ei). ;  James,  nt  sap.  p.  628 ;  baptismal  and  barial 
ngisteis  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  per  Bev. 
C.  C.  CoUins  :  authorities  quoted  aboye.] 

A.  G. 

CALAMY,  EDMUND  (169fP-1766\ 
dJMBnting  minister,  the  eldest  son  of  Ed- 
mmd  oSamy,  D.D^1671-1732)  iq.  tJ  hy 
his  first  wife,  Mary  Watts,  was  bom  m  Lon- 
don  (date  not  ascertained),  and,  after  passing 
throogb  WestnuBSter  S<^ool,  enterod  the 
Edinburgh  Universityi^  1714,  and  graduated 
MA.  on  16  June  1717.  From  Edinhur^  he 
went  to  Leyden,  where  he  entered  29  Sept. 
1717.  For  some  time  he  assisted  his  father 
it  Westminster,  but  in  1736  he  was  chosen 
to  soeeeed  dark  Oldisworth,  as  assistant  to 
Benjamin  Groeyenor,  afterwards  D.D.,  at 
Cnitby  Squara  He  was  a 'member  of  the 
presbyterian  board  (1789-48),  and  a  trostee 
*llh.  Williams's  foimdations  from  1740  till 
lii*  death.  In  1749  Orosvenor  resigned  his 
dinge,  owing  to  adyanoing  years,  ana  nmul- 
tuieoiHly  Cuamy  retired  nom  the  ministry. 
He  died  on  18  June  1766,  and  was  buried  on 
17  Jane  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Maiy  Aldennaa- 
)nry.  His  son  Edmund  (6. 18  May  1748),  who 
entered  Warrington  academy  in  1761  as  a 
dirinity  student,  remoyed  to  Cambridge  in 
1763,  and  became  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's 
In.  He  was  a  member  of  ttie  preebyterian 
bond,  and  a  WiUiams'  trustee  (i784-18iaV 
Thomas  Emlyn  of  London,  bamstar  (grana> 
■01  of  Thomas  Emlyn,  whose  vmitaiian  views 
E.  Gtlamy,  D.D.,  had  controverted),  by  will 
dated  20  July  1796  left  lands  at  Syddan,  co. 
Meath,  to  '  Edmond  Oalamy,  Esq.,  senior.' 
la  1812  Oalamy  the  barrister  left  London. 
He  died  at  Alphington,  near  Exeter,  oa 
12  May  1816,  aged  seventy-tbiee.  His  son, 
^nnd,  died  §7  Aug.  i860,  aged  seventy. 
Hie  yoonger  son  Michael,  the  last  of  the 
feet  Cahmy  line,  lived  a  yerj  secluded 
life  tt  Exeter,  in  a  house  filled  with  the 


!  family  bodu  and  papers.  He  was  educ(rf»d 
I  for  tlw  ministry  at  Wymondley,  and  undet- 
John  Jerris  at  Lvmpataoe,  and  was  always 
called  reverend,  but  it  is  not  known  that 
he  ever  was  ordained  or  held  any  charge. 
Occasionally  be  preached  for  the  unitarians, 
at  Exeter  and  Topsluun.  He  is  the  author  of 
hymn  98  ia  the  supplement  (1823)  to  Kippis's 
collection.  He  bore  a  strong  lesemblance 
to  Uie  portraits  of  Edmund  Oalamy,  B.D. 
He  died  unmarried,  at  Baring  Oresoent, 
Exeter,  on  8  Jan.  1876,  aged  «ghty-five. 

[Calamy's  Hist.  Acot.  of  my  own  Life,  2nd  ed. 
1830,  ii.  307,  480;  Jeremy's  The  Presbyterian 
Fnnd  and  Dr.  Williams's  Trust,  1886,  pp.  186, 
171 ;  HontUy  Bepos.  1814,  p.  206,  1816,  p.  300; 
Jaaes's  Hist  Litig.  Frtsb.  Chapels  and  Chari 
ties,  1867,  p.  668;  Edinburgh  Univ.  reeovds ; 
bnxial  rrg.  St.  Hary  Aldermanbury ;  vill  of  T. 
Emlyn,  in  possession  of  H.  L.  Strongs ;  Calamy 
paper*,  manuscripts,  in  private  bands.]  A.  Q. 

QALOAOUS  (jH  84  P),  Caledonian  chief- 
tain.   [See  QAUSWva.] 

OALOOTT.    [See  also  Caxuoit.I 

OALOOTT,  WELLINS  (fi.  1766-1769), 
author,  was  a  native  of  Shropshire,  the  son  of 
a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Shrewsbury. 
All  that  is  known  of  his  personal  history  is 
gathered  tram  the  prefiace  to  one  of  his  books, 
from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  induced  to 
become  an  author  by  reverses  of  forttme.  He 
published  two  books  by  subscription,  and  was 
enabled  thereby  to  make  advances  towards  a 
restoration  of  a  settled  life.  The  first  edition 
of  his  'Thoughts,  Moral  and  Divine,'  was 
issued  in  London  in  1766.  A  second  edition 
was  brought  out  at  Birmingham  in  1768 ;  a 
third  at  Coventry  in  1769;  a  fourth  at  Man- 
chester in  1761;  and  a  fifth  at  Exeter  in 
1764.  In  1769  he  published  'A  Candid  Dis- 
quisition of  the  I%iciples  and  Practices  of 
the  most  ancient  and  honourable  Society  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,'  London,  8vo. 
This  work  is  said  to  have  been  the  means  of 
leading  many  persons  to  join  the  society.  It 
was  reprinted  in  1847  by  Dr.  George  Oliver, 
who  considered  it  the '  gem  of  the  period '  in 
which  it  was  written. 

[Kotes  and  Queries,  1th  ser.  ii.  9;  Oliver's 
Golden  Bemains  of  the  Early  Masonic  Writers, 
yoL  ii.  1847 ;  Oliver's  Revelations  of  a  Square, 
1866,  p.  118;  Temperance  Spectator,  1866,  p. 
181.]  0.  W.  S. 

OAIiORAFT,  Six  GRANBY  THOMAS 
(1770-1830),  colonel,  was  the  yoanffsr  son 
of  John  Calcraft  [q.  v.]  of  Rempeton  Hall  in 
the  isle  of  Purbeoc,  poUtidan,  and  younger 
brotiier of  Jdm Oaleiaft(176&-1831)  [q. v.], 
and  was  bom  in  1770.  He  entared  tne  army 
as  a  c(»net  ia  die  16th  light  dragoona  in  March 
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1788,  and  wu  promoted  lieutenftnt  in  1798,  in 
which  year  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  ioin 
the  force  under  the  Duke  of  York  in  Flanders. 
With  it  he  served  at  the  battle  of  Fiunars, 
the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  and  the  afiair  of 
Villiere-en-Couche,  where  160  troopers  of 
tiie  16Ui  light  dragoons  with  112  Austrian, 
hoaears  defeated  a  corps  of  10,000  Frenchmen 
and  saved  the  life  of  the  emperor.  For  this 
exploit  all  the  eight  ofBcers  of  the  16th  pre- 
sent were  knighted,  and  received  the  order 
of  Maria  Theresa  firom  the  Emperor  Leopold. 
In  the  same  month,  April  1794,  Calcraft  was 
promoted  captain,  and  his  regiment  was  fre- 
quently engaged  throughout  the  disastrous 
retreat  of  we  following  winter.  In  1799  he 
accompanied  Major-general  Lord  Paget,  who 
commanded  the  cavalry  brigade  in  t£e  expe- 
dition to  the  Helder,  as  aide^e-camn ;  he  was 
wounded  at  the  second  battle  of  AUonaer  on 
1  Oct.,  and  was  for  his  services  promoted 
majorinto  the  26th  lightdracroonsinDecember 
1799.  In  the  following  year  neezchanffed  into 
the  3rd  dragoon  guaras,  of  which  he  became 
lieutenant-wlonel  on  26  Dec.  1800,  and  he 
commanded  that  regiment  continuoiisly  vrith 
great  reputation  until  his  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  1813.  In  1807  he 
was  elected  M.P.  for  'Wareham,but  resigned 
his  seat  at  the  close  of  1808  on  his  regiment 
being  ordered  for  service  in  the  Penmsula. 
The  3rd  dragoon  guards  were  at  once  bri- 
gaded with  tne  4th  dragoons  under  the  oom^ 
mand  of  Henry  Fane,  as  the  heavy  brigade, 
which  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of'^Talavera. 
Qeneral  Fane  fdl  ill,  and  Calcraft  assumed 
the  command  of  the  brigade,  which  he  held 
until  the  arrival  of  G^rge  de  Grey  in  May 
1810.  The  brigade  was  frequently  engaged 
during  the  retrwit  on  Torres  v  edras,  and  again 
in  the  pursuit  of  Mass^na  in  March  1811. 
After  the  combat  of  Foz  d'Aronce,  the  heavy 
brisade  served  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus 
under  Marshal  Beresford,  and  Calcraft,  who 
had  been  promoted  colonel  for  his  services 
on  26  July  1810,  was  engaged  at  the  head 
of  his  regmient  at  Campo  Mayor,  where  he 
earnestly  begged  to  be  allowed  to  succour 
the  13th  light  dragoons,  at  the  battle  of  Al- 
buera,  and  m  Lunuey's  charge  at  Los  Santos 
on  16  April  1811.  In  January  1812  the  heavy 
brigade,  which  was  again  temporarily  under 
the  command  of  Calcraft,  assisted  in  covering 
the  si^e  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  when  Wel- 
lington formed  the  si^^  of  Badajoz,  it  was 
left  with  Gleneral  Qrahun's  division  to  watdi 
Mkrmont.  After  Salamanca  the  cavalry 
division  distinguished  itself  in  the  affair  of 
Llera  on  11  Jane  1813,  when  Gtoeral  Lal- 
lemand'a  cavalry  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  in 
General  Blade's  report  the  '  conspicuous  gal- 


I  lantarr '  of  Calcraft  is  specially  mentioned 

!  (Weilingrton  Supplementary  Dttfpat^ei, m 

j  848).    The  brigade  was  then  engaged  in 

I  covering  Hill's  retreat  from  Madrid,  and  is 

December  1812  Calcraft  was  made  a  knigJit 

I  of  the  Portuguese  order  of  the  Tower  and 

I  Sword  for  his  services.    On  4  June  1813  he 

I  was  promoted  major-general,  and  left  the 

Peninsula  after  four  years'  continuous  and 

I  distinguished  service.      He  was  oompaia- 

tivelv  neglected  in  later  years.    His  pohtictl 

opimons  were  peculiariy  obnoxious  to  the 

'  ministry,  whose  jobbery  was  repeatedly  st- 

'  tacked  by  his  brother,  at  the  instigation  (it 

was  believed)  of  Sir  Granby.     In  181S  he 

was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade 

in  Eng^d,  and  in  1814  received  only  a  gold 

medal  for  the  battle  of  Talarera.    In  1814 

he  threw  up  his  staff  appointment,  and  lived 

in  retirement,  a  sometnutt  dis^jpcnnted  ud 

certainly  an  ill-used  man,  untiTnis  death  oo 

20  Aug.  1820. 

[Boyal  Military  Calendar;  Bseord  <rf  the  3id 
Dngoon  Q-narda ;  Wellington  Deapatches  ud 
Sopplammtaiy  Despatches.]  H.  M.  8. 

OALORAFT,  JOHN,  the  elder  (172S- 
1772),  politician,  was  the  son  of  a  solicitorat 
Grantham,  who  act^  as  town  clerk  of  the 
borough,  and  manipulated  its  parUamenttir 
contests  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Eatlandi 
nominees.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Ua- 
^ois  of  Granby  he  obtained  a  small  cleriahip 
m  the  pay  office  or  commissariat  department, 
but  his  astounding  rise  into  wealth  and  power 
was  due  to  the  patronage  of  Henry  Fox,  the 
first  lord  Holland,  of  whom  Calcraft  was  by 
some  writers  said  to  be  the  cousin,  and  Of 
others  insinuated  to  be  the  natural  son. 
When  Foz  became  the  paymaster^^reneial  he 
rej^ed  implicit  confidence  in  this  young  o^ 
fioial,  made  him  the  medium  in  his  coninn- 
nications  with  the  chie&  of  the  armv,  and 
appointed  him  agent  for  as  many  regunsntt 
as  he  could.  Throuf^h  the  aid  of  ihe  sane 
unscrupulous  politician  Calcraft  was  placed 
in  the  lucrative  position  of  deputy  oommii- 
sary-general  of  musters,  and  m  the  eyea  of 
the  multitude,  who  were  then  unacquainted 
with  his  keenness  and  talents,  he  was  con- 
sidered to  hold  his  position  in  trust  for  Fox. 
After  a  time  Calcraft  withdrew  from  the  civil 
service  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  hi« 
business  as  army  agent  or  quasi-banker  and 
contractor  for  the  forces,  in  which  position 
he  found  his  official  knowledge  of  the  greatest 
utility,  and  speedily  secured  a  'revenue  su- 

Serior  to  anv  nobleman's  estate  in  the  Ung- 
om.'  He  'riots  in  the  plimder  of  an  army ' 
was  the  expressive  phrase  in  which  Jnniu) 
afterwards  summed  up  the  general  estimate 
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of  hisprofita.  1»  1768  Calemft  deserted  the 
cMue  (rf  Fex  for  his  more  Qluetrioas  nvtl, 
thiowingf  himself  with  characteristic  energy 
into  the  task  of  reeonciliiig  Pitt  with  the  other 
discontented  politicians.  His  first  attempt 
WIS  to  leconcile  Pitt  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
fcid,  and  for  that  purpose  he  was  doseted 
with  the  great  commoner  for  three  honrs  on 
IS  Aug.  176S ;  bat  the  effort  proTed  a  fiulure, 
indhewaadHaounced  by  the  Bedford  faction 
for  having  deceived  thcon  as  to  Pitt's  views. 
Early  in  the  same  yee>  (1768)  he  had  been 
talked  of  as  a  possible  Irish  peer ;  in  its 
dosiiig  mmth  he  was  ejected  from  his  poet 
of  deputy  eommissary-generaL  In  December 
1765  Oaloraft  contested  Hochester  against 
Qiey  Oooper,  but  he  had  the  mortification  of 
beii^  de&otiBd,  probably  throi^h  Oooper'a 
influeace  as  secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  was 
)LP.  far  Oalne  1760-6.  At  the  general 
election  cf  1768  he  was  returned  to  parlia- 
neot  tea  Bocheater,  and  continued  to  re- 

rmt  it  until  his  death.  As  he  possessed 
'best  head  for  intris^e  in  the  whole 
party'  of  Pitt's  followers,  he  was  the  medium 
m  lestoiing  in  1768  the  friendly  relations 
which  had  existed  in  previous  years  between 
Lord  Obatham  and  head  Temple,  and  he  tried, 
tkoa(^  with  leas  sooeees,  to  connect  Henry 
Conwn'  with  them.  Long  before  this  date 
hia  aameat  paibroB,  the  liUrquis  of  Granby, 
lisd  been  indebted  to  Oalcraft  tar  considerable 
loans,  and  through  his  agency  the  marquis 
was  macbad  ttmn  the  court.  Calcraft  nad 
now  acquired  much  borough  influence,  had 
ingratiated  himself  .with  Uie  proprietors  of 
die  ohief  London  newspapers,  and  had  won 
orerto  his  side  many  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  London  corporaticni.  His  activity  was 
tbown  into  the  cause  of  the  '  liberty  of  the 
nlgectaad  parliamentary  reform,'  and  he  ex- 
erted himseu  with  PhilipFrancis  (the  reputed 
author  of  the  '  Letters  of  Junius  ^,  whom  he 
patronised  as  a  boy  and  a  man,  in  the  task  of 
wicing  Lord  Chatham  into  power.  In  Oc- 
toba  1771  Calcraft  fell  under  the  lash  of 
Jonios,  althoiwh  Francis  was  then  his  pro- 
&Med  friend ;  but  it  has  been  sug|gested  ^t 
this  was  a  '  blind '  to  divert  suspicion  of  the 
authorship  of  the  letters  from  Francis.  Loige 
purchases  of  landed  property  had  from  time 
to  tisks  been  made  by  Calcraft,  and  he  was 
BOW  reported  topoasess  estates  worth  10,000/. 
per  annum.  H«  had  acquired  the  estate  of 
nampston,  Oorfe  Castle,  in  1767,  and  had  be- 
ooae  tba  owner  of  the  manor  of  Wareham  in 
1767,  which  he  followed  up  by  graduallypur- 
duuagthe  chief  part  of  the  town.  An  Eng- 
lish peerage  was  now  the  object  of  his  am- 
l^tion,  and  the  title  which  he  coveted  was 
Aat  of  Earl  of  Ormonde ;  but  in  April  1772 
VOL.  m. 


hewasaeicedbya&talillness.  On  21  Aug. 
in  that  year  he  wrote  to  Lord  Chatham,  tiiat 
he  had  conquered  the  disorder  which  troubled 
him,  and  that '  by  gentle  exercise  and  a  warm 
climate '  he  would  be  quite  restored ;  but  on 
28  Aug.  he  died  at  Ingress  Abbey,  Belvedere, 
Kent,  aged  46,  leaving  four  sons.  He  was 
buried  at  St.  Mary's,  Wareham,  and  there  is 
a  monummt  to  his  memory  in  the  ohaneel. 
Calcraft  was  a  free  liver,  and  had  several 
children  by  Mrs.  George  Anne  Belleuny  [q.  v.] 
and  by  Miss  Bride,  both  of  them  actresses. 
The  former  had  presided  at  Oalcraff s  table,  but 
her  habits  were  too  extravagant  for  him,  and 
after  he  had  repeatedly  paid  her  debts  she 
was  dismissed  with  a  pension.  The  letter  to 
him  which  she  advertised  for  publication  in 
October  1767,  but  afterwards  snppra»ed,  is 
printed,  with  on  address  to  the  public,  in '  'The 
Apolog^  for  her  Life '  (1785),  v.  87-144.  The 
sums  of  money  which  he  left  to  his  chil- 
dren by  these  women  are  set  out  in  a  note  to 
Tooke's  edition  of  Churchill's '  Poems '  (1804), 
L  846-7.  To  PhiUp  Francis  he  left  1,000/. 
in  cash,  and  ordered  that  if  Francis  died 
without  leaving  his  widow  800/.  a  year  she 
should  be  provided  with  an  annuity  of  200/. 
per  annum.  He  also  expressed  his  desire  tiiat 
Francis  should  be  returned  to  parliament  for 
Wareham.  Numerous  letters  to  and  fi«m 
Calcraft  will  be  found  in  '  The  Grenville  Pa- 
pers,' ii.  00-3,  and  the  '  Correspondence  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,'  H.  246,  &c. 

[Farkes's  Sir  P.  Francis,  i.  lS-868;  Con«- 
spondence  of  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford,  iii  3M- 
287 ;  Walpole's  Letters  (Cunninghain's  edX  iv.  69, 
140,  199,  V.  207 ;  Walpole's  Last  Ten  Tears  of 
'  George  II,  i  400 ;  Walpole's  Hranoirs  of  Reign 
i  of  George  III,  i.  264,  294,  332,  and  iii.  208,  274 ; 
Eutchins's  Corset  (1861  ed.),  i.  82,  111,  113, 
534;  Satirical  Prints  at  British  Kuseum,  iii. 
1171.  1184,  iv.  688,  698,  610.]  W.  P.  C. 

OALOBAPT,  JOHN,  the  younger  a766- 
1881),  politician,  was  the  eldest  son  <n  John 
Calcraft,  the  elder  (^q.  v.^  He  was  bom  16  Oct. 
1766,  and  as  he  inherited  his  father's  in- 
stincts soon  entered  upon  political  life.  Before 
he  was  twenty-one  he  was  returned  for  the 
family  borough  of  Wareham  in  Dorsetdiire 
(15  July  1786),  and  aat  for  it  until  the  disso- 
lution in  1790.  For  ten  years  after  this  he 
remained  out  of  parliament,  but  on  a  casual 
vacancy  was  again  elected  for  Warebun 
(16  June  1800),  retaining  his  seat  until  1806. 
At  this  time  he  was  identified  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  whig  party,  and  was  nnmbeKd 
among  the  personal  friends  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  his  attachment  being  shown  by  his 
motion  in  March  1808  for  a  select  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  prince's  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments. In  the  drenvUle  administration  of 
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1806  he  was  appointed  derk  of  the  ordnanoe, 
aad  ooquized  eonsideiable  i«patation  for  the 
cffiaent  maimer  in  which  he  discharged  his 
duties.  At  the  general  election  in  that  year 
he  was  returned  for  the  city  of  Rochester, 
defeating  Admiral  Sir  Sidnev  Smith  both  at 
the  polling4x>othand  before  the  election  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  Ro- 
checter  he  sat  until  1818,  when  he  was  again 
returned  for  Wareham,  which  he  represented 
until  1881.  Down  to  1828  Calcraft  had  been 
a  staunch  whig,  but  on  the  formation  of  the 
Poke  of  WellinMon's  administration  lie  con- 
sented to  hold  uie  post  of  paymaster^eneral 
(1828-80),  and  was  created  a  priyy  councillor 
16  June  1828.  In  18S1  he  reverted  to  his 
old  fiutii,  voting  for  the  Reform  Bill  when  it 
was  carried  1^  one  vote  22  March  1831,  and 
at  the  Sttheequent  dissolution  he  contested 
and  carried  tike  county  of  Dorset  in  the  re- 
form interest.  Under  the  reproaches  of  the 
tones,  with  whom  he  had  co-operated  £ram 
1828  to  1880,  his  mind  became  unhinsed,  and 
he  committed  suicide  at  Whitehall  Place, 
London^  11  Sept  1831.  On  17  Sept.  he  was 
buried  m  the  duuncel  vault  of  St.  James's 
Ohurdh,  PicMdilly,  and  at  a  later  date  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  St. 
Muv*^  Wareham.  He  married,  6  March 
1790,  Elisabetluthird  daughter  and  coheiress 
of  Sir  Thomas  Pym  Hales  of  Bekesboome, 
Kent,  She  died  at  Clifford  Street,  London, 
3  July  1816,  aged  46.  Calcraft  was  one  01 
the  earliest  reformers  of  the  liquor  traffic,  his 
pronoeitdon  being  to  '  throw  open  the  retail 
trade  in  malt  liquor.'  There  is  in  the  British 
Museum  '  a  dispassionate  appeal  to  theleg^ 
lature,  magistrates,  and  clergy^  by  a  county 
magistrate  against  this  suggestion.  The  titles 
of  nnmerotis  broadsides  onCaloaft's  election 
for  Dorset  in  1831  ate  printed  in  C.  H.  Mayo's 
Ittbliography  of  that  county. 

[Gent  Mag.  ITSOj*.  i.  278,  1816,  pt  ii.  92, 
1831,  pt  ii.  46S^6 ;  Hntehins**  Dot8et(186I  ed.), 
i.  118,  684;  Vnison's  Hoose  of  Commons,  1808, 
pp.  610-11;  Le  Mawhant's  Memoir  of  Earl 
^pmeer,  p.  808.]  W.  P.  C. 

OALOBAFT,  WILLIAM  (1800-1879), 
executioner,  was  bom  at  Baddow,  near 
Chelmsford,  in  1800.  He  was  a  shoemaker 
bv  trade,  but  at  one  time  was  watchman  at 
Baid's  brewery  in  Liquorpond  Street  (now 
Ckrkenwell  Road),  London,  and  aftwwards 
batlegr  to  a  gentleman  at  Greenwich.  At  a 
later  period,  while  obtaining  a  hawker's  pre- 
carious livinff,  he  accidentally  made  the  ao- 
Quaintanca  <n  Foxton,  the  hangman,  which 
led  to  his  employment  at  Newgate  to  flog 
juvenile  offender*,  at  ten  shillings  a  week. 
Onaa  emergen^  during  1828  he  was  sent  to 


Lincoln,  where  he  put  two  men  to  deatli. 
John  Foxton,  who  had  been  the  executioneor 
in  the  city  of  London  for  forty  years,  died  an 
14  Feb.  1829.  Calcraft  was  appointed  hiasoe- 
cassor,  and  sworn  in  on  4  April  1629.     The 
emolument  was  a  guinea  a  week  and  an  extra 
guinea  for  every  execution,  besides  half  a 
crown  for  every  man  he  flogged,  and  an  al- 
lowance to  provide  cats  or  birch  rods.     For 
acting  as  executioner  of  Horsemonger  L«ne 
ffaol,  m  Surrey,  he  received  a  retainmgfee  of 
five  guineas,  with  the  usual  guinea  wnen  he 
had  to  officiate  on  the  scaffold ;  he  waa  alao 
at  liberty  to  engage  himself  in  the  oouiitry, 
where  he  demanded,  and  was  paid,  10/.  on 
each  occasion.   During  his  tenure  of  office  the 
act  of  parliament  was  passed  ordering  crimi- 
nals to  be  put  to  death  privately.    TiiB  last 
public  execution  in  England  took^ace  in 
front  of  Newgate  26  l&v  1868.    'The  £nt 
private  execution  under  tne  new  law  was  in 
Maidstone  gaol,  3  Aug.  1868.    Calcraif  a  last 
official  act  was  the  hanging  of  James  Godwin, 
on  26  May  1874    Old  age  then  obliged  him 
to  retire  from  office,  and  he  was  pensioned  by 
the  city  of  London  on  twenty-five  shillings  a 
week.    He  died  at  Poole  Street,  New  North 
Road,  Hoxton,  on  13  Dea  1879.    He  vras  of 
kindly  disposition:  was  very  fond  of  hia  chil- 
dren and  his  grandchildren,  and  took  a  great 
interest  in  his  pigeons  and  other  pet  «»ii™*l« 
<  The  Groans  of  Uie Gallows,' or  'The  Lifa of 
W.  Calcraft,' 1846,  which  ran  tonumetonsedi- 
tions, '  The  Han^nan's  Letter  to  the  Queen,' 
1861,  'The  Heroes  of  the  Guillotine  and 
GUlowBj  Askem,  Smith,  and  Calcraft,'  three  J 
publications  of  little  worth,  and  not  counte- 
nanced by  the  executioner,  contain  vacyfew 
facts  relating  to  his  history. 

[Arthur  Oriflith'a  Chronicles  of  Nevgst* 
(1884),  n.  372-8,  411-16;  Daily  Xet^apb, 
17  Dae.  1878,  p.  6 ;  Life  and  KecoUeetiona  of  Cnl- 
eiaft,  with  portrait,  London,  1880.]    O.  C.  B. 


OALDEOOTT,  JOHN  (1800-1849),  as- 
tronomer and  meteorologist,  had  been  acdsg 
during  about  four  years  as  commercial  agent 
to  the  government  of  Travancore  at  the  port 
of  AUepey,  when,  in  1836,  he  became  im- 
pressed with  the  advantages  derivable  to 
science  from  the  establishment  of  an  astro- 
nomical station  in  southern  India.  Hisviewts 
enforced  by  the  British  resident.  Colonel 
Fraser,  were  at  once  acceded  to  by  Ram* 
Yurmah,  then  raiah  of  Travancore.  An  ob- 
servatory (descrioed  in  the  Madras  Journal, 
vi.  66)  was  built  at  Trevandrum,  CUdecott 
was  appointed  its  director,  and  in  July  18S7 
observations  were  begun  with  portaUe  iif 
struments,  the  use  of  which  had  long  consti- 
tuted his  recreation.    Hie  completion  d  s 
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permanMit  matrumental  outfit,  includinjr  two 
n»u»I  circles  by  Simms  and  Jones  iwpec- 
"Teiy,  a  transit,  and  7f-foot  equatoriaf  by 
l^ond,  clAuned  his  presence  in  Europe  in 
^Member  1838,  and  while  there  he  fell  in 
n„  C  fj  ™07«°'ent  recently  set  on  foot  by 
Humboldt  for  carrying  out  a  connected 
•«a«me  of  magnetic  research  aU  over  the 
wowa.  Authorised  by  the  laji^  he  pur- 
enaaed  a  set  of  instruments  of  the  pattern 
devised  W  Dr.  Lloyd  for  the  British  stYtions, 
wd  on  his  return  to  Trevandrum  in  April 
»o*l  a  magnetic  and  meteorological  obser- 
^wwy  was  erected  for  their  reception.  A 
great  mass  of  observations  was  quickly  ac- 
cumul^ed,  copies  of  which  were  forwarded 
w  the  Royal  Society,  as  well  as  to  thecoi 
*  directors  of  the  East  India  Compafav 
^  publication  was  undertaken  b<Tfi. 
nijrfi,  after  Caldecott  had  made  a  j^er 
to  England  in  1846,  with  the  fiitiL^3 

ST^th^li"-"""*  BdentjfSyl 
S«8^e^^^^?"°"*  P'T^/on  for  tie 
Prewbe  was  deeply  engaW  u^til  ^  ^^jj^ 

at^Wandrum,  of  pa^Syijf'^^  16  j^, 

Caldecott  showed  jrrall^ 
««nm»»  the  difficulti»7T*  ^T^  ""  "^^^ 
tific  work  in  India,  att^***??!?°l  on  scien- 
of  ralua  despitei^^  ^°P«<^  matmala 
Hia  experiments  (iSS^^^''^*  shortcomings. 
*m  ofthe  jrrounjr*^^)  .°"  *^®  tempera- 
»esaed  a  speraal  iJr  **  ''*"0"8  depths  poe- 
the  kind  mSlewjF**'***  **  ^"?^  *^*  *"*  "^ 
80c  tjf  _2a.  xvi.F*^°  *^®  tropics  {Tran$.JR. 
tnry  to  the  mJ  8^)*    Th«y  showed,  con- 
earth  is  there  6?^'*^*''^  °^  Eupflfer,  that  the 
and  disproved  Jf  to  6°  F.  hotter  than  the  air, 
tme  at  a  dei^^he  invariability  of  tempera- 
BouseingaultjF^^  of  one  foot,  imagined  by 
port  his  matV  '''^^.  ^'^  ^  Poisson  to  sud- 
aecott  preset ^'''^^'^  theoij  of  heat.    CaJ- 
in  1840  a  s^F^ed  to  the  British  Association 
^lies  of  horary  meteorological  ob- 
egun  June  1887  in  pursuance  of 
Dy  Sir  John  Herschel  {Beport, 
) ;  and  experimented,  with  Taylor 
'dras  observatory,  July  to  October 
magnetic*^^^^  direction  and  intensitv  of  the 
/ouTNo/A  ^^'""^  in  southern  India  (Madras 
attentic^***'"  221).    He  first  drew  scientific 
law  of  ^^*t)  the  bi-annual  inversion  of  the 
\^  ii^jJo>rt]||)kition  near  the  masnetic  equator, 
the  mo^®  ^^  ^^  change  to  uie  influence  of 
e7(j\     Dndof  •)»  (see  Trans.  R.  80c.  of  Ed.  xxiv. 
fiff  the  P'^'i'S^  bserved  and  computed  elements 
xy.  23(iiain8  r*  comet  of  1848  {Mem.  R.  A.  Soe. 
1845  ^^'^"fiyft.  ^^  ^^  observations  of  that  of 
tioBs  ^onse  ir>  available  for  Hind's  calcula- 
*bn«»8Pl»ei«?path  (Astr.  Nach.  No.  640; 
'  "vi.  216).    The  solar  eclipse  of 
>o^^  was  observed  by  him  at  Parrott, 


servations 

\^^ 
ofthe 
1837,  on 


81  Dk 


near  the  source  of  the  Mah6  river,  where  it 
just  fell  short  of  totality,  but  afforded  a 
striking  view  of  BaQy's  beads  {Mem.  R.  A. 
Soe.  XV.  171).  He  was  elected  a  fellow  both 
of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  and  ofthe  Royal 
Societies  m  1840. 

[Bombay  Times,  2  Jan.  1850;  Athenaum, 
9  Feb.  1860 ;  Annual  Eeg.  1849,  p.  299 ;  Broun's 
Beport  on  Trevandnun  Observatories;  B.  Soc. 
Cat.  Sc.  Papers.]  ,  A  M.  C. 

OALDEOOirT,  RAOT)OLPH  (1846- 
1886),  w^,  was  bom  at  Chester  on  22  March 
184(^lliB  father  being  an  accountant  of  good 
stagiiliig,  and  one  of  the  founders  ot  the 

ititute  of  Accountants  in  En^sjid.  He 
was  educated  at  King  Hemy  VuFs  School 
in  his  native  town,  where  he  and  his  two 
brothers  were  successively  head-boys.  Among 
his  earliest  amusements  as  a  child  had  been 
the  cutting  out  of  animals  in  wood,  and  as 
a  schoolboy  he  won  a  prixe  for  drawing. 
His  father,  however,  seems  to  have  dis- 
couraged these  artistic  tendencies,  and  in  due 
time  he  left  Chester  to  enter  a  bank  at  Whit- 
church in  Shropshire.  The  bank  life  of  a 
little  (X)untTy  place  was  not  very  exacting, 
nor  without  its  relaxations,  while  the  agn- 
cultuial  character  of  the  surrounding  district 
stimulated  his  inborn  love  of  rural  sights  and 
scenes.  "WhQeatWhitchurchhelodgbdwith 
a  yeoman-&rmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  thus 
gaining  further  fsicilities  for  mnlriiig  the  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  horses  and  dogs,  to  say 
nothing  of  occasional  opportunities  for  hunt- 
ing. From  Whitchurw  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank  at  Man- 
chester, where  his  advance  was  rapid.  It 
had  long  been  his  practice  to  sketch  from 
nature  such  picturesque  details  or  animals  as 
struck  his  fancy,  and  about  1871  he  appears 
to  have  visited  London  with  a  view  to  begin 
life  as  an  artist.  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  art- 
director  of  the  science  and  art  department  at 
South  Kensington,  was  one  of  nis  earliest 
advisers,  and  he  recommended  him  to  con- 
tinue to  study,  but  not  to  relinquish  his  oc- 
cupation. A  year  later  Caldecott  came  to 
London,  and  shortly  afterwards  began  draw- 
ingfor 'London  Society'andotherperiodicals. 
He  received  much  kind  assistance  from  Mr. 
Henry  Blackburn ;  and  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance, among  others,  of  the  sculptor  DaloUjin 
whose  studio  he  worked  and  modelled.  He 
devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the 
improvement  of  his  artistic  gifts,  not  only 
copying,  but  frequently  dissecting,  birds  and 
ammaU.  Some  time  previous  to  1876  arrived 
the  opportunity  which  gave  him  his  first  dis- 
tinction as  a  thoroughly  original  and  indivi- 
dual artist.    Mr.  James  D.  Cooper,  the  well- 
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known  wood-engraver,  had  long  been  seeki^ 
lor  an  iUustrator  for  Washm^n  IrvingTs 
'  Sketch-Book,'  when  he  fell  in  with  one  of  Cal- 
decott's  aketchea  for '  London  Societv.'  The 
result  was  the  volume  of  selections  from  the 
'  Sketch-Book,' which  appeared  at  the  close  of 
1875  under  the  title  of '  Old  Christmas.'  This 
book,  in  which  artist  and  engraver  co-operated 
in  the  most  congenial  manner,  is  an  almost 
typical  example  of  fortunate  sympathy  be- 
tween author  and  artist.  In  1876  it  was 
succeeded  by  '  Br»oebridge  HflJl,'  anotJter  of 
Irving's  books,  and  henceforth  Mr.  Calde- 
cott'g  position  as  a  popular  book  illustrator 
was  secured.  In  1877  he  illustrated.  Mrs. 
Comyns  Carr's  'North  Italian  Folk,'  in  1879  ' 
Mr.  Blackburn's  'Breton  Folk,'  in  1883>,' 
'..Esop's  Fables  with  Modem  Instances,'  and 
he  supplied  designs  to  stories  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Ewing,  Mrs.  Frederick  Locker,  and  others. 
But  his  chief  achievement  was  the  series  of 
coloured 


for  the  quaint  and  old-fashioned  in  fimiw 
and  costume,  and  the  scenes  and  accMonesf" 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cenf         " 
ally  attracted  him.    In  grace  and 
he  was  fully  the  rival  of  Stothaid,  bntyl 
possessing  an  equal  appreciation  of  femim 
and  childish  beauty,  ne  far  exoelW  '' 
artist  in  vivacious  humour  and  sportive 
As  may  be  seen  from  the  posthumous 
published  in  the  '  English  Illustrated  1 
zine'  for  March  1886,  he  drew  hones 
dogs  and  the  accidents  of  the  hunting- 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  sportaman.  Toil 
qualities  he  added  the  pictorial  memow 
Bewick,  and  he  thoroughly  understood! 
capabilities  and  limitations  of  colour-print' 
iy  which  his  most  successful  books  wffle] 
^1^^.     His  skiU  in  adapting  his  deagiu 
ttle^ecessitiesof  the process--a skill inw  ' 


hewi^W 
who  pOTlt* 


8^  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Edmund  Ej 
"^  ited  them — and  his  unerring  i"' 


EMei  acnievement  was  ine  series  01 ,  wnopiwv''^^  ■"; — '    ~: •.■"   i™tl 

children's  books,  which  began  in  !  for  stm^'  <^  eff^.-^ti^^  f""^.  tw!.woJ 

1878  by  'John  Gilpin'  and  'The  House  that    special  chAffto  his  work.    B^*  "^  J"^ 

-     ^  --•     -  •        li^rebeenoi;  little  effect  without  other  CM 


ractenstics. 


'^'What  was  most  winning 
dravrings  was  ^g-eir  wholesome  hapW 
their  ftSnkjo^  of  ^fe,  and  their  m^Jr 
tone.    Few  laiglish 


Jack  Built,'  to  be  succeeded  in  the  ensuing 
year  by  Goldsmith's  '  Elegy  on  the  Death  of 
a  Mad  Dog'  and  '  The  B^s  in  the  Wood.' 
He  continued  to  produce  two  of  these  books 

annualW  until  the  Christmas  before  his  death,    ^        ^ 

when  the  list  closed  wi^  the  '  Eleg^  on  Mar  '  a  l^acy  of  pure  and 
dam  BhuM'  and  'The  Great  Panjandrum  ,  [Communioations  fcol 
Himself.'  Strangely  enough,  he  had  not  m-  ^ecott,  M.A.,  Mr,  ' 
tended  to  make  any  fiirther  additions.  Be-  g^^i 
sides  these,  he  contributed  Christmas  sheets 
and  other  illustrations  (notably  some  excellent 
sketches  of  life  at  Monaco)  to  the  'Graphic* 
newspaper.  In  1882  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
and  he  exhibited  there  and  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  and  Koyal  Academy.  He  modelled 
occasionally,  one  of  his  first  efforts  in  this 
way  being  a  bronze  bas-relief  representing  a 
'  Horse  Fait  in  Brittany.'  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  12  Feb.  1886  at  St. 
Augustine,  Florida,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
escape  an  English  winter,  he  was  engaged  in 
making  sketdaes  of  American  life  and  man- 
ners for  the  '  Gbaphic'  His  health,  owing  to 
the  sequels  of  severerheumatic  fever,  had  long 
been  in  a  critical  state.  Yet  nothing  could 
suppress  his  native  cheeriness.  '  The  quality 
and  quantity  of  his  work  done  manftilly  for 


artists  have  left  «ol«Pl 
ilayful  mirth. 
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years  under  these  painful  conditions,'  says 
one  who  knew  him,  '  was  heroic,  and  to  the 
anxious  inquiries  of  friends  he  was  always 
"quite  well,"  althoiigh  unable  to  mount  two 
flights  of  stairs.'  He  was  married  in  1880, 
but  left  no  family. 

Caldecott's  genius  was  thoroughly  English, 
and  he  delighted  in  portraying  English  coun- 
try and  out-of-door  life.  He  had  a  Keen  love, 
dating  firam  his  Chester  and  Whitchuich  days,    Dr.  Dibdin,  the  bibliographer,  d« 


OALDECOn;,  THO: 

bibliophile  and  Shakespeai 
educated  at  Winchester 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained 
proceeded  B.C.L.  on  24  Oct) 
called  to  the  bar  at  the 
afterwards  became  a  benchei 
many  years  a  prominent  memL 
ford  circuit.  He  published,  in] 
of  Sir  James  Burrow's '  Reports,' 
of '  Eeports  of  Cases  relative  to 
office  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
1785 '  (2  vols.  1786,  1789).  Cal 
at  the  age  of  ninety,  atDartford, 
May  1888.  He  best  deserves  to 
bered  as  a  book  collector  and  Shi 
student.  He  laid  the  foundations  ol 
at  an  early  age,  and  at  his  death  it  fUS'nie.  £ 
larly  rich  in  sixteenth-century  liteitt  C^j^ggle 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  greatly  'V^est' 
and  many  of  Farmer's,  Steeven/i,  i  He  b 
and  Pearson's  books  passed  to  hio.  Jej^n^  co 
,  queathed  to  the  Bodleian  an  invsInCal^Qme  < 
!  lection  of  Shakespearean  qoartoi,  ul.),ut  tl 
I  which  cost  him  the  merest  trifle,  taltion  I 
bulk  of  his  library  was  sold  by  lOfigec.  188 
Messrs.  Sotheby  between  2  and  7  ^tiajbed  tl 
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nrest  books  in  three  papers  contributed  to 
the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine '  for  1834  (pt.  i. 
pp.  69,  196,  284).  Caldecott  had  views  of 
big  own  on  ShsKespearean  editinir.  Dibdin 
describes  him  as '  the  last  of  the  old  breed  of 
Shakespearean  commentators  of  the  school 
of  Johnson  and  Steerena,'  and  he  certainly 
had  characteristic  contempt  for  Malone,  Stee- 
Tens,  and  the  Shakespearean  scholars  of  his 
own  day.  After  many  years'  labour  he  pub- 
lished privately  in  18^  a  volume  containing 
'Hamlet'and  ^As  yon  like  it,'  with  elaborate 
notes.  This  was  intended  to  be  the  first  in- 
stalment of  a  final  edition  of  Shakespeare. 
Bat  the  compilalaon  proved  singularly  Keble 
and  was  not  continued.  Caldecott  was  well 
•oquwnted  with  'honest  Tom  Warton '  and 
Bishop  Percy,  and  entered  heartily  into  the 
formers  quarrel  with  Bitson,  whom  he  styles 
in  a  letter  to  Percy '  that  scumlous  miscreant.' 

[NiehoU's  Illustrations,  viii.  373-3 ;  Martin's 
hirately  Printed  Books,  804;  Gent.  Mag.  1833, 
Pti.  p.  673,  1834,  pt.  L  pp.  fiO,  195,  iSi;  Brit. 
Mns.  Cat.]  S.  L. 

CALDER,  JAMES  TAIT  (1794  P-1864), 
author  of  the  '  History  of  Caithness,'  was 
Iwm  at  llie  village  of  dastletown,  Caithness. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
ud,  after  acting  for  some  time  as  private 
trtor  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  GRmn  at 
Outhness,  became  parish  teacher  at  Canisbay. 
In  1B42  he  puUished  at  Wick  'Sketches 
bm  John  o  Groat's  in  Prose  and  Verse,' 
vhich  contained  an  interesting  chapter  on 
'Ancient  Sirperstitions  and  Customs  in  Caith- 
I'ets.'  In  1846  he  issued  a  volume  of  poems 
•ntifled '  "Rie  S<rfdier's  Bride,'  from  the  name 
of  dielugest  poem  in  the  book.  His  '  Sketch 
of  theCiva  and  Traditional  History  of  Caith- 
nest  feom  the  Tenth  Century,'  published  in 
1861,  is  a  work  of  undoubted  merit,  in  which 
he  has  made  admirable  use  of  the  materiala 
•Tulahle,  althongh  they  are  less  full  than  in 
t)ie  cue  of  most  other  counties.  He  died 
>t  Elwick  Bank,  Shapnshay,  on  15  Jan. 
I064. 

[Oibey  Herald,  10  Jan.  1864.]      T.  F.  H. 

CALDER,  JOHN,  D.D.  (17«»-1816), 
wthor,  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and  edu- 
»ted  at  tile  university  there.  At  an  early 
period  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Duke 
«  Northmnberland,  who  employed  him  as 
pwte  secretary  both  at  Alnwick  Castle  and 
m  London.  Snbaequently  he  for  some  time 
Wdurge  of  the  librarv  bequeathed  by  Dr. 
Wiuiaiiig  for  the  special  use  of  nonconform- 
ing clergy,  and  he  also  officiated  at  a  meet- 
'^-honse  near  the  Tower.  On  resigning  this 
™"Ke  he  declined  to  exercise  for  tne  future 


any  part  of  the  ministerial  function.  When 
a  new  edition  of  the  '  Oydopeedia'  of  Cham- 
bers was  proposed,  he  was  engaged  as  ten- 
tative editor,  and  besides  drawing  out  a 
plan  wrote  some  articles.  One  of  the  articles 
was  submitted  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  excised 
large  portions,  expressing  the  opinimi  at  tii» 
same  time  that  the  'redundance'  was  sot 
the  '  result  of  inability '  but  of  '  superfluous 
dU%ence.'  In  the  discussion  which  ensued 
with  the  publisher,  Calder,  in  the  opinicm  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  disjdayed  an  improper  degree 
of  'turbulence  and  impatience,  and,  dedin- 
ing  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  publisher,, 
was  deprived  of  the  editorship,  which  was- 
conferred  on  Dr.  Bees.  In  1776  Calder  drew 
up  a  plan  of  a  periodical  work  called  the 
'Selector.'  He  also  projected  a  'Foreign  In- 
telligencer.' While  at  Alnwick  he  msSe  the 
acquiuntance  of  Thomas  Fetej,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Dromore,  whom  he  assisted  in  pre- 
paring a  new  edition  of  the  'Tatter,'  'Spec- 
tator,' and  '  Guardian,'  with  notes  and  iUos- 
trations.  When  Calder  removed  to  London, 
the  materials  collected  by  Percy  were  relin- 
quished into  his  hands,  and  afterwards  used 
in  various  editions  of  these  works  published 
by  Nichols,  esrpeciaUy  the  '  Tatler '  published 
in  6  vols,  in  1786,  in  which  Annotator  means 
Calder.  In  1769  he  translated  from  the 
French  Courayer's  '  Declaration  of  hia  last 
Sentiments  on  the  difierent  Doctrines  of  Re- 
ligion,' to  which  he  prefixed  a  memoir  of 
dourajer.  To  the  new  edition  of  the  '  Ko- 
graphia  Britannica '  he  contributed  an  elabo- 
rate article  on  the  Oourten  family.  About 
1789  he  removed  from  Fumival's  Inn  to 
Croydon,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Dr.  Apthorp,  of  whom  he  contributed  to  Ni- 
chols several  interesting  particulars  which 
were  inserted  in  '  Literary  Anecdotes.'  He 
formed  an  extensive  library,  especially  of 
classical  and  numismatic  works,  and  also 
p<»se8sed  a  large  cabinet  of  Greek  and  Roman 
coins.  His  last  years  were  spent  at  Lis- 
son  Ghrove,  London,  where  he  died  10  June 
1816. 

[NiehoU's  Lit.  Anecd.  ix.  806,  &c. ;  Nlcbola's 
ninatr.  of  lit.  iv.  799-848,  &&  ;  Oeut  Hag. 
Ixiiv.  (1815),  664.1  T.  F.  H. 

CALDER,  ROBERT  (1660  P-172S), 
clergyman  of  the  Scottish  episcopalian  church, 
was  a  native  of  Elgin,  and  was  bom  about 
1660.  He  was  educated  at  the  univeisity 
and  King's  CoUege,  Abetdees-  He  was  pre- 
sented to  the  parish  of  Neathom  in  the 
presbytery  of  Eelso  in  1689,  but  on  18  Sept. 
of  the  same  year  was  deprived  for  refusing 
to  read  the  proclamation  of  the  estates  de- 
claring William  and  Mary  king  and  queen 
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of  England,  and  for  having  prayed  for  King 
James.  In  1693,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, he  was  for  some  time  imprisoned  in 
the  common  gaol  of  Edinbuivh  for  exercising 
his  ministerial  fanctions.  On  receiving  his 
liberty  he  went  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  offi- 
ciated in  his  own  house,  using  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  On  the  order  shortly  after 
the  union  to  shut  up  all  episcopal  chapels  in 
Scotland  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Aber- 
deen, and  went  to  Elgm,  where  he  officiated 
for  some  time.  To  obstruct  his  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  Easter  day  1707, 
he  was  summoned  Before  the  privy  council 
at  Edinburgh  on  Good  Friday.  Not  com- 
plying he  was  sentenced  to  be  banished  from 
^gia  under  a  severe  penalty  should  he  re- 
turn within  twelve  miles  of  the  city.  He 
now  settled  at  Edinburghj  where  he  officiated 
to  a  congregation  in  Toddnck's  Wynd.  During 
his  incumbency  in  Edinburgh  he  engaged  in 
a  keen  controversy  with  the  Rev.  John  An- 
derson, minister  of  Dumbarton,  regarding 
whom  he  advertised  the  intention  of  preach- 
ing a  sermon,  with  the  view  to  proving  that 
he  was  '  one  of  the  grossest  liars  that  ever 
put  pen  to  paper.'  He  died  on  28  May  1723, 
tmi  73.  He  was  the  reputed  author  of 
'  Scottish  Presbyterian  Elo<^aence  displayed,' 
1693,  a  collection  of  citations  intended  to 
expose  the  irreverent  liberties  indulged  in  by 
the  presbyterians  in  their  prayers  and  ser^ 
mons.  la  1713  he  pttblished  '  Miscellany 
Numbers  relating  to  the  OontroTersie  about 
the  Book  of  Common  Frujer,  Episcopal  Go- 
vernment,' &c., forty  numbeiB  appeanngsuo- 
cessively.  He  was  also  the  author  of '  Three 
Single  Sermons,'  1701 ;  '  Beasons  for  Tolera- 
tion to  the  Episcopal  Clergie '  (anon.).  1703 ; 
'The  Divine  Right  of  Episcopacy'  (anon.), 
1706 ;  '  Letter  to  a  Nonconformist  Minister 
of  the  Kirk,'  1706:  'The  Lawfulness  and 
j^cpediency  of  Set  Forms  of  Prayer,'  1706 ; 
'  The  Lawmlness  and  Necessitie  of  observing 
the  Anniversary  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the 
Churchmaintained,'byRO.,1710;  'ALetter 
to  Mr.  James  Hog  of  Camwarth,'  1710 ; '  The 
Countryman's  Idea  of  a  Gospel  Minister,' 
1711 ;  *  The  Spirit  of  Slander  exemplified  in 
a  scandalous  Pamphlet  caUed  the  Ja<M)bite 
Cause,'  1714;  'The  Priesthood  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  ^Succession,'  in  seven 
letters,  1716;  'The  Second  Part  ...  or  a 
Challenge  to  all  that  want  Episcopal  Ordina- 
tion to  prove  the  validity  of  their  ministerial 
acts,' 1717;  'TheAnti  Counter^uerist  coun- 
ter-queried,' n.  d. ;  '  Queries  to  the  Presby- 
terians,' n.d. 

[LaTTSon's  History  of  the  Scottish  Episcopalian 
Church  since  1688;  Haw  Scott's  Fasti  Eedes. 
Soot.  i.  468;  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 


Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edinburgh;  Works  of 
Calder]  T.  F.tt 

OALDEB,  Sib  ROBERT  (1745-1818), 
admiral,  directly  descended  from  the  Calden 
of  Muirtown  in  Morayshire,  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Sir  James  Calder,  bart.,  who  had 
settled  in  Kent,  and  who  in  1761  was  ap- 
pointed by  Lord  Bute  to  be  gentleman-usher 
of  the  privy  chamber  to  uie  queen.  His 
mother  was  Alice,  daughter  of  Admiral 
Robert  Hughes.  In  1769  he  entered  the 
navy  on  botwl  the  Chesterfield,  with  Captain 
Sawyer,  whom  he  followed  to  the  Active,  and 
thus  participated  in  the  capture  of  the  Spa- 
nish register-sliip  Hermione  on  21  May  1762, 
probably  the  ricuiest  prize  on  record,  even  a 
midshipman's  share  amounting  to  1,800/.  On 
81  Aug.  1762  he  was  made  beutenant.  On. 
27  Aug.  1780  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  post-captain,  and  during  the  next  three 
years  successively  commanded  the  Bufialo, 
Diana,  and  Thalia,  all  on  the  home  station. 
The  Thalia  was  paid  off  at  the  peace,  and 
Calder  had  no  further  employment  till  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Theseus  of  74  guns  for 
service  in  the  ChanneL  In  1796,  when  Sir 
John  Jervis  was  appointed  commandeiHn- 
chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  Calder  was  ap- 
pointed captain  of  the  fleet,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  at  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
after  which  he  carried  home  the  admiral's 
despatches,  and  was  knighted,  3  March  1797. 
It  has  been  positively  stated,  by  writers  in  a 
position  to  know  the  opinions  01  the  day,  that , 
the  despatches,  as  first  written,  gave  very  high 
praise  to  Commodore  Nelson  for  his  conduct 
in  the  action ;  but  that,  at  the  instance  of 
Calder,  they  were  modified,  and  the  name  of 
Nelson  left  out.  The  story  is,  however,  mere 
hearsay.  Calder  and  Nelson  were  never  in- 
timate, but  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  bad  feeling  between  them,  nor  is  there 
any  evidence  uiat  Nelson  expected  special 
notice  in  the  '  G^ette ;'  and  Sir  John  Jervis, 
who  had  the  very  highest  opinion  of  Nelson, 
was  a  most  unlikely  man  to  yield  to  persua- 
sion or  submit  to  the  dictation  of  an  inferior 
(NiooL&D,  Nelion  Setpatdket,  vu  8S7,  vii. 
120  n.  121). 

On  22  Aug.  1798  Calder  was  made  a 
baronet,  and  on  14  Feb.  1799  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  In  1800  he  hoisted 
his  fla^  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  98 
guns,  m  the  Channel  fleet,  then  commanded 
by  Lord  St.  Vincent ;  and  in  February  1801 
was  detached  in  pursuit  of  a  French  squa- 
dron, which  slipped  down  the  coast  mto 
the  Mediterranean,  while  Calder,  with  seven 
ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  followed 
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IB  imiiginaiT  chase  to  the  Weat  Indies.  It 
wu  only  «t  Jamaica  that  he  leanied  his  mis- 
take, and  he  did  not  njoin  the  fleet  till  Jnne. 
On  23  April  1804  he  was  advanced  to  the 
nnk  of  nce-admiral,  and  shortly  afterwards 
hoisted  his  flag,  again  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  which  he  joined  the  fleet  off  Brest, 
under  Admiral  Com wallis.  In  the  followuw 
Fehmaiy  he  was  detached  off  Ferrol,  with 
fire  sail  of  the  line,  to  keep  watoh  over  a 
fWco-Spanish  squadron  of^ten  ships  ready 
for  aea,  Kod  two  more  fitting.  These,  how- 
erer,  would  not  be  tempted  out.  although 
Calder,  notwithstanduiK  occasional  reinforce- 
moits,  had  never  more  than  nine  ships  of  the 
line  under  his  comnflmd.  It  was  not  till 
16  July  that  he  was  joined  bv  the  squadron 
from  off  Rochfifort,  brinjpig  his  numbers  up 
to  fifteen  ships,  with  which  he  was  ordered 
to  ttietcb  out  to  the  westward  of  Ovge  Finis- 
tan,  'm  order  to  intercept  the  combined 
flest  of  France  and  Spain  on  its  return  from 
ttis  West  Indies.  It  was  understood  that 
this  consisted  of  sixteen  ships,  but  when 
Oaldsr  fell  in  with  it  on  22  July  he  found  it 
badtwen^.  The  weather,  too,  was  very  thick, 
and  the  English  fleet  was  to  leewaid;  but, 
notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  Calder 
lucceeded  in  bnnjpig  the  enemies'  fleet  to 
action,  and  in  cutting  off  and  capturing  two 
of  the  Spanish  ships.  The  next  day  was 
dear;  but  though  the  combined  fle^  had 
•till  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  Villeneuve 
conceived  that  his  instructions  forbade  him 
to  fight  except  under  compulsion,  while 
Odder  was  anxious  to  secure  his  prizes,  to 
cover  the  Windsor  Castle,  which  nad  sus- 
tused  severe  damage;  and  was,  above  all, 
■wrroualy  alive  to  the  danger  of  Iiie  position 
if  the  fifteen  ships  in  Ferrol  and  the  five  in 
Roehefiurt  shoula  come  out  and  join  the  fleet 
widi  ViUeneuve.  On  the  24th  the  hostile 
fleets  lost  sight  of  each  other.  On  the  26th 
die  combing  fleet  pot  into  Vigo,  whence 
Villeneuve  slipped  round  to  Ferrol,  leaving 
liehind  three  01  the  dullest  sailers ;  and  thus 
when  on  8  Axtg.  Calden  with  a  squadron 
>gain  reduced  to  nine  snips,  came  off  Fer- 
ial, he  found  the  allies  there  in  vastly  supe- 
nor  fdooe,  and  on  the  point  of  putting  to  sea. 
hi  presence  of  such  unequal  numbers,  his 
otden  authorised  him  to  retire,  which  he  ao- 
Mrdingly  did,  joining  ComwaUis  off  Brest. 

As  Calder  had  expected,  Villeneuve,  with 
twenty-nine  ships  of  the  line,  did  put  to 
■ea  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  with  the  in- 
tention of  carrying  out  his  instructions  and 
iiiakinff  Uie  EngliMi  Channel.  It  seems  to 
be  weU  estaUuhed  that  till  the  14th  he 
■teered  a  north-westerly  course,  but  that  on 
the  11th,  being  deceived  1^  false  intelligence 


of  an  English  fleet  of  twenty-five  sail  of  the 
line,  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  bore  up  for 
Cadiz,  where  he  arrived  on  the  21st.  ffis 
retreat  has  been  generally  and  erroneously 
attributed  to  the  result  of  the  action  m 
22  July,  with  which,  in  point  of  fact,  it  had 
verv  little  connection. 

On  SO  Aug.  Calder,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  Brest  fleet,  joined  Vice-admiral  OoU 
lingwood  off  Cadiz,  and  while  enuring  off 
that  port  he  leanied  that  his  conduct  on  23 
and  24  Julv  had  been  severely  commented 
on  in  England.  He  immediately  wrote  to 
appljr  for  a  court-martiaL  The  admiialty 
had,  independently,  given  Nelson  oidon  to 
send  Calaer  home  for  trial.  Nelson  aniyed 
off  Cadiz  on  28  S^pt.,  and  sent  Calder  back 
in  his  own  ship.  'I  may  be  thought  wrong,' 
he  wrote, '  as  an  officer  ...  in  not  in«i»«-.ing 
on  Sir  Robert  Calder's  quitting  the  Prince 
of  Wales  for  the  Dreadnought,  and  for  part- 
ing with  a  QO-gun  ship,  but  I  trust  that  I 
sluill  be  considered  to  have  done  right  aa  a 
man  and  to  a  brother  officer  in  affliction ;  my 
heart  could  not  stand  it,  and  so  the  thing 
must  rest '  {Nelson  Detpatcket,  viL  66). 

Calder  accordingly  sailed  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  court  did 
not  assemble  till  28  Dec.,  and  on  the  26th 
found  that  Calder  in  his  conduct  on  28  and 
24  July  had  been  guilty  (k  an  error  in  judg- 
ment, and  sentenced  him  to  be  severely  re- 
primanded. This  was  the  end  of  his  active 
career;  he  never  served  again,  though  he 
rose  by  seniority  to  the  rank  of  admiral, 
31  July  1810.  He  was  made  K.O.B.  Janu- 
ary 1816.  He  died  on  81  Aug.  1818.  His 
portrait  is  in  the  Painted  Hall  at  Oreenwioh. 
He  married  in  May  1779  Amelia,  daughter 
of  John  Michell  of  Bayfield  in  Norfolk,  but 
had  no  issue.  His  wife  survived  him,  but  in 
a  state  of  mental  derangement,  which  neces- 
sitated special  provision  for  her  maintenaaoe 
under  hec  husband's  will. 

[Naval  Chronicle,  xriL  89 ;  Sent.  Mag.  (1818) 
Izxxviii.  ii.  380,  and  (1819),  Ixzxix.  i.  883; 
Minntas  of  the  Proceedings  at  a  Conrt-martial, 
&0.  published  by  authority  of  the  vice-admiral 
(1806, 8vo,  108  pp.) ;  James's  Naval  Hist.  (I860), 
iu.  866-79.]  J.  E.  L. 

OAIiDEBBANK,  JAMES  (^1769-1821). 
Benedictine  monk,  was  bom  m  the  later 
part  of  1769  in  Lancashire.  On  attaining 
the  canonical  age  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood.  He  was  first  sent  upon  the  mis- 
sion by  the  vicar-apostolic  of  the  western  dis- 
trict. Bishop  Sharrock,  the  congregation  then 
entrusted  to  his  charge  being  that  of  Wes- 
ton in  Somersetshire.  Thence,  in  October 
1809,  he  was  removed  to  the  neighbouring 
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misston.  at  Batli,  where,  as  the  assiatant- 
pri'est  of  Father  Balph  Ains-voTth,  he  took 
part  in.  the  reUgious  oeremonial  which  trans- 
fofmed  the  old  theatre  on  the  South  Parade 
into  the  catholic  church  of  St.  John  the 
Eva&^list.  Upon  the  death  of  Father  Ain»- 
worth,  on  5  Fet).  1814,  Oalderbask  succeeded 
him  as  tiae  chief  pastor  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Daring  the  course  of  the  same  year  he 
published  'A  Series  of  Letters '  (8vo,  pp.  386), 
marked  hj  great  persj^icuitj  and  modera- 
tion, in  answer  to  certain  questions  proposed 
br  a  olergyman  of  the  church  of  England. 
He  rami&ed  at  Ba!th  until  July  1817,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Augustine  Baines 
[q.  T.]  CMderbank  on  giving  up  the  Bath 
mu^n  'withdrew  to  Li-verpool.  He  died 
there  «n  9  April  1821. 

[Lirerpool  Mercury,  18  April  1821,  p.  343 
Dr.  Olirer's  Collections  illustrating  the  History 
of  die  Catholic  Religion  in  Cormrall,  &c.  pp.  68, 
179,258,608-9.]  O.K. 

OAIiDERBANK,  LEONARD  (180&- 
1864),  catholic  priest  and  canon  of  Clifton, 
nephew  of  James  Calderbank  [q.  v.],  and  son  ' 
of  Bicbard  and  Jane  Calderbank,  was  bom  on 
3  June  1809  at  Standish,  near  Wigan,  in  Lan-  | 
cashire.  He  was  educated  first  at  a  school 
in  his  satave  village,  and  afterwards  became  I 
a  student  at  AmpieforUi  College  in  York-  J 
shire.  In  December  1839  he  removed  from 
Ampleforth  to  Prior  Park,  near  Bath.  A  few 
years  after  this  Oalderbeiik  went  to  complete 
his  theological  studies  at  Rome,  where,  on 
11  Nov.  1^2,  hewaa  ordained  to  tiie  priest- 
hood. Returning  to  England  in  1^3  he 
went  at  once  upon  a  mission  in  the  western 
district.  He  was  placed  successively  at  Tre- 
lawny,  Tawstook,  Weobley,  Poole,  and  Can- 
nington.  In  April  1889  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  the  convent  of  the  Immaculate 
Oonception,in  Sion  House,  at  Spetisbury,  near 
Blandford,  in  Dorsetshire.  On  9  Nov.  184» 
he  was  recalled  to  Prior  Park  by  Bishc^ 
Hendren,  then  vicar  apostolic  of  the  western 
district.  For  nearly  a  year  he  held  at  Prior 
Park  the  double  position  of  vice-president 
and  profsssoc  of  theology  at  St.  Paul's  Col' 
lege.  On  9  Oct.  1860  he  was  again,  how- 
ever, sent  upon  the  mission,  being  appointed 
to  the  charge  of  the  catholic  congregation  of 
St.  Peter's  in  the  city  of  Gloucester.  Under 
the  then  newly  created  hierarchy  he  was  not 
long  afterwards  installed  a  canon  of  Clifton. 
As  missionary  rector  at  Gloucester  he  con- 
trived by  his  xealouB  exertions  to  build  up 
an  entirely  new  church  and  presbytery,  the 
former  of  which  was  solemnly  opened  in 
March  1800.  Calderbank  died  suddenly  of 
heart  disease  on  24  June  1864. 


[Qlouceoter  Journal,  36  June  and  3  /nlr  1864; 
Dr.  Oliver's  Collections  illustrating  the  History 
of  the  Catholic  Religion  in  OomwaTl,  &c.P-  3M; 
Brady's  Episcopal  Snocassion,  p.  317-]    C.  K. 

CALDERWOOD,  DAVID  (1676-1660), 

ecclesiastic,  historian,  and  theological  writer, 
was  bom  (as  is  believed)  at  Dafteith,  Mid- 
lothian, aod  educated  at  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh, then  in  the  vigour  of  its  youth,  and  fiill 
of  the  mthusiasm  of  study.    &  1004  he  was 
ordained  rainistw  of  Crailing  in  Roxburgh- 
shire.  It  was  the  time  when  King  Jamee  vras 
doing  his  utmost  to  introduce  prelacy  into  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  ftom  the  verf  fliBt 
Oalderwood  showed  himself  one  of  the  stm^ 
diest  opponents  of  the  royal  scheme.  Bis  first 
public  appearance  in  the  controversial  aiens 
was  in  1008,  when  Ltfw,  bishop  of  Orkney, 
came  to  Jedburgh,  ordered  a  presbytery  to  ne 
held,  and  set  aside  an  election  of  members  to 
the  general  assembly  already  nttde,  in  orits 
to  substitute  other  representatives  man  in 
favouroftheking's  views.  Catd«rwr>od openly 
protested  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop,  for  which  offence  he  was  deprived  of 
his  right  to  attend  church  courts,  and  reqtrired 
to  confine  himself  to  the  limits  of  his  parish. 
Silenced  in  this  way  cmd  prevented  firom 
I  taking  an|f  part  in  public  prooeedinga,  he 
applira  himself  the  more  earnestly  to  the 
!  study  of  the  qweetions  of  civil  and  spiritnal 
;  authority.    In  1617,  when  the  king  visited 
Scotland,  an  occasion  occurred  for  a  more 
I  open  and  impottattt  act  of  resistance.    Some 
'  ministers  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at 
that  time  in  Edinburgli  in  an  informal  way, 
to  discuss  various  matters;  and  when  it  vras 
I  agreed  by  the  lords  of  articles  to  pass  a 
'  decree  giving  power  to  the  king,  wiai  the 
archbi  shops,  bishops,  and  such  ministers^  as 
he  might  choose,  to  airect  the  external  poHcy 
of  the  kirk,  a  number  of  the  ministers  met 
and  signed  a  protest  against  the  decree.  Pro- 
minent among  them  was  Calderwood.    llis 
led  to  his  being  summoned  to  the  royal  pre- 
sence to  give  an  account  of  his  '  mxttinons 
and  seditious'  deed.    A  singular  colloquy 
tookplace  between  the  king  and  the  minister. 
The  king  had  great  confidence  in  Ids  powers 
of  argument  and  condescended  to  argue  with 
Calderwood.    Though  on  his  knees,  OaHer- 
wood  replied  to  the  king  with  great  cool- 
ness ana  cleverness,  baffling  his  roval  o^ 
ponent.    The  courtiers  were  shocfcea  at  his 
fearless  style  of  reply,  and  some  even  of  bis 
own  friends  were  tugg^g  at  him,  to  indnee 
him  to  show  more  complaisance.    Occasion- 
ally the  king  lost  patience  and  scolded  bim 
as  '  a  false  puritan   and  '  a  very  knave.'  The 
matter  ended  in  Calderwood  being  deprived 
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if  hia  charge,  confined  first  in  the  prison ! 
i  St  Andrew*  and  then  of  Edinburgh,  and  ' 
inillT  ordered  to  leave  the  oountiy. 
Guderwood  betook  himself  to  Holland,  | 
ihm  be  remained  till  the  death  of  James 
b1626.    Here  he  bad  a  severe  attack  of 
QiteM^  tad  a  rumour  of  his  death  was  pub- 
ialied  along  with  a  pretended  recantation  of 
lit  views,  and  an  invitation  to  all  to  accept 
he  'onifomuty  of  the  kirk.'    A  very  sub- 
tintial  proof  was  given  that  Calderwood  j 
lu  slive  and  in  tail  vigour  by  the  publi-  ' 
ation  of  a  work  entitled  '  Altare  Dama- 
cenmn,'  which,  though  wpearing  under  the  ; 
magnun  of  '  Edwardus  ITidoclavius.'  was  at  | 
act  recognised  as  the  production  of  Calder-  , 
rood.    'It  was/  says  Mr.  Hiomson,  in  his 
ifc  of  Calderwood,  prefixed  to  the  Wodrow  1 
iocietf'*  edition  of  uis  history,  '  the  great 
teehoose  firom  whidi  the  prelatic  arga-  | 
»6iit8  were  subverted,  and  conversions  to  | 
jntbytcnanism  effscted  during  the  period  of  | 
Jieaawad  Scottish  reformation.  .  .  .  ItwUli 
X1I7  be  from  a  correct  translation  of  the  I 
'Altan  Damasc^ium  "  that  the  public  can  . 
leiiTe  a  full  idea  of  the  eloquence,  learning,  { 
lad  acute  dialectic  power  of  ita  author.'         1 
After  Calderwodd's    return  in    1626  to  | 
Scotland  frogm   Holland,  he  remained  for  i 
nw  tin*  without  a  charge.    Powerful  as 
iconboveinaliat,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
Mn  either  attractive    as  a  speaker  or  of 
'iiuiiiig  laanner.    It  was  not  till  1640  that 
W  obtained  the  charge  of  Pencaitland  in 
Eitt  Lothian.   He  was  employed,  along  with 
David  Dicloon  and  Alexander  Henderson,  in 
Is  drawimg  up  of  the  '  Directory  for  Public 
f  otaliip,'  which  continued  to  be  the  recog- 
■■Kd  document  for  regulating  the  service  in 
ke  ehmeh  of  SootlMi£    But  the  great  work 
f  Calderwood  was  the  compilation  of  his 
ffiiUay  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.'    When 
<t  had  reached  hia  seventy-third  year,  the 
putti  asaemUy,  for  the  purpose  of   ena- 
)liiig  him  to  penect  his  work,  granted  him 
a  annual  pension  of  eight  hundred  poxuds 
fcota.    The  history  which  he  compiled  was 
Iwjwn  into  three  different  forms.    The  first 
>>id  lainest  extended  to  8,136  pages ;  less 
lia  a  half  of  this  work  is  now  among  the 
Mnaacripts  of  the  British  Museum.    The 
<Mad  was  a  digest  of  the  first,  '  in  better 
(dwmd  wanting  nothing  of  the  substance;' 
iis  waa  published  by  tM  Wodrow  Society 
a  8  vols.  8vo,  1842-9.    The  third,  another 
iblnviation,  was  first  published  in  a  folio 
"«l»iie  in  1678,  twenty-eight  years  after  his 
leath.  Though  little  attractive  in  a  literary 
*)M,Calderwood'8  history  isthegreat  quarry 
wmfonnation  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
icotkad  '  beginning  at  Mr.  Patrick  Hamil- 


ton, and  ending  with  the  death  of  James  the 
Sixth.' 

Calderwood  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been  married.  His  papers  were  bequeathed 
to  a  brother's  family,  a  member  of  which, 
Sir  William  Calderwood  of  Polton  (a  judge 
in  the  supreme  courts,  under  the  title  of 
Lord  Polton),  presented  the  manuscripts 
of  hia  history  to  the  British  Museum  on 
29  Jan.  1765.  Other  collections  of  papers 
were  given  to  Wodrow,  in  whose  possession 
they  were  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  these 
papers  were  purchased  by  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  in  1792. 

The  following  list  of  Calderwood's  pub- 
lished writings  is  extracted  from  the  life 
prefixed  to  the  Wodrow  Society's  edition  of 
his  history,  having  been  inserted  there '  from 
the  appendix  to  the  Life  of  Henderson  in 
the  miBcellaneous  writings  of  Dr.  MoOrie :' 
1.  'Perth  Assembly,'  1619.  2.  'Parasy- 
nagma  Perthense,'  1620.  8.  'Defence  of 
our  Arguments  against  kneeling  in  the  act  of 
receiving  the  sacramental  elements  of  bread 
and  wine,  impugned  by  Mr.  Michelsone,' 
1620.  4.  '  A  DiSogue  betwixt  Cosmophilus 
and  TheophiluB  anent  the  urging  of  new 
Ceremonies  upon  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,'  1620. 
5.  'The  Speech  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  to  her 
beloved  children,'  1620.  6.  '  The  Solution 
of  Dr.  Resolutus,  his  Besolutions.'  7.  'The 
Altar  of  Damascus,'  1621.  8.  '  The  Course 
of  Oonformitie,' 1622.  9.  '  Altaie  Damasce- 
num :  seu  EcclesiBe  Anglicanse  Politia,'  1623 
(the  Latin  work  is  much  fuller  than  the  Eng- 
I  lish).  10.  'A  Reply  to  Dr.  Morton's  general 
I  Defence  of  Three  Accent  Ceremonies/  1623. 

1 11.  'A  Reply  to  Dr.  Morton's  particular 
I  Defence  of  Three  Nocent  Ceremonies,'  1623. 

1 12.  'An  Exhortation  of  the  particular  Kirks 
of  Christ  in  Scotland  to  their  sister  Kirk  in 

'Edinburgh/  1624.  13.  'An  Epistle  of  a 
Christian  Brother,'  1624.  14.  '  A  Dispute 
I  upon  Communicating  at  our  confrised  Obm- 
'  munions/  1624.  15.  '  The  Pastor  and  the 
j  Prelate/  1628.  16.  '  A  Re-examination  of 
'  the  Five  Articles  enacted  at  Perth/  1636. 
I  17.  '  The  Re-examination  abridged/  1636. 
1 18.  'An  Answer  to  Mr.  J.  Forbes  of  Corse, 
I  his  Peaceable  Warning,'  1638. 

[Life  of  David  Calderwood,  by  Bev.  Thom.is 
I  Thomson,  F.S.  A  Scot.,  in  Wodrow  edition  of  his 
History,  1849;  Preface  to  vol.  viii.  of  History, 
!  with  penealogical  table  aud  notices  of  the  family 
■  of  CalderwoK),  by  David  Laing,  1849;  Letters 
I  and  JournaU  of  Robert  Baillie,  A.M.,  edited  by 
:  David  Laing,  1842;  Correspondence  of  the  Bev. 
]  Bobert  Wodrow,  1843  ;  Grub's  Ecclesiastical 
'History  of  Scotland,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  1861; 
I  Walker's  Scottish  Theology  and  Theologians, 
'  1 872.    Walker  siys  of  the  Altare  DamaKcenum : 
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'  The  Bible,  the  Fathei8,the  CanouititB,  are  equally 
at  his  command.  It  does  our  church  no  credit  that 
the  Altare  has  never  been  translated.  It  seems 
to  have  been  more  in  request  out  of  Scotland  than 
in  it . .  .  Among  the  Dat^  divines  he  vas  ever 
E<minentigsimu8  CaldF  rwood.']  W.  0-.  B. 

OAIiDERWOOD,  MARGABET  (1716- 

1774),  diarist,  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Steuait  of  Coltness,  bart.,  and  sometime 
solicitor-general  for  Scotland.  She  married 
in  1735  'niomas  Calderwood  of  Polton,  near 
Edinburgh.  Her  sisterAgnes  became  the  wife 
of  Hen^  David,  tenth  earl  of  Buchan,  and 
the  mother  of  Henry  Ergkine,  lord  advocate, 
and  of  Thomas  Erskine,  the  chancellor.  Her 
brother,  Sir  James  Steuart,  was  implicated 
to  some  extent  In  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and 
was  compelled  to  reside  abroad,  and  it  was 
with  a  view  to  affording  him  some  comfort  in 
his  exile  that  Mrs.  Calderwood  joined  him  at 
Brussels  in  the  year  1756.  From  the  day  of 
her  departure  from  home  she  kept  a  careful 
journal  and  was  in  constant  correspondence 
with  her  Scottish  friends.  The  substance  of 
both  letters  and  journals  was  woven  by  her- 
self into  a  continuous  narrative  and  widely 
circulated  among  her  acquaintance;  but  it 
remained  in  manuscript  until  the  year  1842, 
when  it  was  privately  printed  for  the  Mait- 
land  Club,  and  issued  to  its  members  under 
the  title  of  the '  Coltness  Collections.'  In  1884 
Colonel  Fergusson  re-edited  the  letters  and 
journals,  and  they  have  thus  become  known 
to  a  lai-ger  circle.  Mrs.  Calderwood  was  a 
keen  observer  of  men  and  things,  and  Iter 
remarks  are  shrewd  and  pointed,  while  her 
writings  have  additional  value  as  preserving 
the  Scottish  words  and  idioms  prevalent  in 
her  time  in  educated  society.  She  herself 
seems  to  have  been  a  poor  linguist,  but  it 
would  appear  that  she  nad  studied  mathe- 
matics under  Professor  Maclaurin,  the  friend 
of  Newton,  and  she  certainly  exhibited  much 
financial  ability  in  the  management  of  the 
family  estates.  Evidence  of  this  skill  is  to 
be  foimd  in  the  fact  that  in  eight  years  she 
largely  increased  their  rental  by  judicious 
outlays,  and  the  journal  of  her  '  factorship,' 
presented  to  the  farmers  with  a  view  to  en- 
couraging their  entei-prise,  has  not  yet  lost 
its  value.  Less  successful  was  her  attempt 
at  novel  writing,  and  it  would  appear  that 
her  reputation  has  not  suffered  by  '  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Fanny  Roberts'  remaining  still 
unprinted.  Mrs.  Calderwood  died  in  1774, 
eig-lit  months  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
having  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  and 
in  the  issue  of  the  last  the  estate  of  Polton 
is  now  vested. 
(Letters  and  Jouronls  of  Mrs.  Calderwood  of 


Polton,  edited  by  Lient.-col.  Alexander  ferga- 
son,  EdinboTKh,  1884,  8vo ;  Coltness  Cdlecttou, 
Maitland  0M>  Pnblications,  1842,  4to.1 

0.  f.  B. 

OALDEEWOOD,  Sm  WILLIAM,  Lobj 
PoLTOH  (1660  P- 1788),  lord  of  session,  wii 
the  son  of  Alexander  Calderwood,  b&illie  o( 
Dalkeith,  and  was  admitted  advocate  at  die 
Scotti^bar  in  July  1687.  After  the  revo- 
lution he  was  made  deputy-eheriff  of  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  and  some  time  before 
1707  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  William  An- 
struther  of  Anstruther  as  an  ordinary  lord 
in  1711,  under  the  title  of  Ix)rd  Polton.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  nominated  a  lord  d 
justiciary.  He  djed  on  7  Ang.  173Sy  in  bi^ 
seventy-third  year. 

[Haig  and  Brunton's  Senators  of  the  Colle^ 
of  Justice,  p.  492.]  T.  F.  E  , 

OALDWALL,  JAMES  (*.  1789),  deJ 
signer  and  engraver,  bom  in  London  io  V^i 
was  a  pupil  of  Sherwin.  He  was  t  good 
draughtsman  and  engraved  brilliantlT  ii 
line,  using  the  etching  needle  largely.  Be  il 
chiefly  known  by  his  portraits,  wni^  inclodJ 
Sir  Henry  Oxenden,bait.,  Catharine^  ooimtei^ 
of  Suffolk,  Sir  John  Glynne,  Sir  Roger  Cm^ 
Admiral  Keppel,  John  Gillies,  LL.D.,  D»™ 
Hume,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  (and  her  son)  a 
the  tragedy  of '  Isabella,'  after  W.  Hamiltoni 
1788.  He  engraved  the  figures  in  '  The  Iw 
mortality  of  Garrick,'  after  Q.  Carter,  178J 
(landscape  engraved  by  S.  Smith),  and '  W 
Fete  Champfitre  given  by  the  Earl  of  TkM 
at  the  Oaks,'  after  R.  Adams,  and '  TheCenrj 
at  Coiheath,'  after  W.  Hamilton,  He«W 
engraved  for  Cook's '  Voyages'  and  Boydelll 
'  Shakespeare.'  He  exhibited  one  wodf  •• 
the  Society  of  Artists  and  twentyniine  » 
the  Free  Society  from  1768  to  1780.  TM 
last  date  on  his  engravings  is  1783,  bat  bl 
survived  his  brother,  John  Caldwall,  t  niiu^ 
ture-painter  of  reputation,  who  was  bora  u 
Scotland  and  died  there  in  1819. 

[Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists,  1878;  Bttjo] 
Diet,  of  Painters  (Graves) ;  Gravee's  Kct  «< 
Artists.]  C,  M. 

CALDWALL,  RICHARD,  M.D.  (1605?- 
1684),  physician,  was  bom  in  Stafforfskm 
about  1505  (Tables  of  SargerU).  He  «• 
educated  at  Braaenose,  graduated  as  B.A.  m 
1533  (Wood,  Fasti  (Bliss),  i.  95),  and  becsoa 
a  fellow,  but  afterwards  moved  to  CSi^ 
Church  and  thence  graduated  M.D.  atOrfw 
in  1654.  He  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  ti« 
College  of  Physicians  in  1569,  was  nisde  • 
censor  the  same  day,  and  was  elected  pre* 
dent  in  1670.  With  Lord  Lumley  he  foundai 
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t  rargeiy  lectore  in  the  college.  In  1672  he 
trtsinfinn,  and  was  excused  uom  attendance 
tt  ita  meetings  by  the  college.  He  wrote 
terenl  works,  bnt  only  one  was  published, 
tad  that  after  his  death,  by  E.  CaldwaU.  It 
it  a  translation  of  some  '  Tables  of  Surgerie ' 
by  Hoiatiua  Moms,  a  Florentine  physician. 
CUdwall  died  in  1684,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Beast's,  Fftnl's  Wharf.  Camden  describes  his 
tomb— an  elaborate  work  in  later  renaissance 
style,  with  many  panels  and  borders,  and 
adorned  with  surginil  instruments. 

[Hunk's  Coll.  of  Phys.  1878,  i.  60 ;  Wood's 
Athene  (Bliss),  i  610;  Tables  of  Sorgerie,  1586; 
Cuidaa'a  Annals,  1627.]  N.  M. 

CALDWELL,  SibALEXANDER(1763- 

1839),  general,  a  younger  son  of  William 
CtldweU  (1710-1802),  by  his  third  wif^ 
lasbells,  daughter  01  Alexander  Clark  of 
Inverness,  was  bom  on  I  Feb.  1768.  He 
wti  a  grandson  of  Sir  John  Caldwell,  second 
btnmet  of  Castle  Caldwell,  co.  Fermanagh.  ; 
Alnisnder  was  nominated  a  cadet  in  the 
I!«Dgal  artillery  in  1782,  and  on  3  April  1783,  I 
after  a  year's  study  at  Woolwich,  was  ap-  { 
pointed  lieutenant  nre-worker,  and  soon  after  ' 
tmTedatCalcutta.  After  some  garrison  duty 
there  he  was  ordered  to  Dacca  in  1787  in  com- 
Btad  of  a  brigade  of  four  6-pounder8,  but  was 
ient  home  on  sick  leave  in  1789.  He  again 
tti)diedatWoolwich,andafterbeingpromoted 
(lieutenant  on  26  No  v.  1790  returned  to  India 
i>1791.  In  1792  he  was  made  commandant 
df  the  artillery  at  Midnapore;  in  the  foUow- 
iBg  year  he  was  present  at  the  reduction  of 
TOidiciierry;  from  1794  to  1796  he  com- 
Btaded  the  artillery  at  Dinapore  and  Cawn- 
pore,  and  on  7  Jan.  1796  he  was  promoted 
ttptain.  In  1798  he  was  nominated  to  com- 
luiid  the  artillery  of  the  force  which,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Hyndman  and  the 
ioperintendence  of  John  Malcolm,  conquered 
ud  disbanded  the  powerful  army  trained  for 
^  service  of  the  Nizam  by  M.  Raymond, 
•ifter  this  service  he  proceeded  with  the 
Niaun'e  contingent,  which  was  placed  under 
tke  command  of  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley, 
to  take  part  in  the  last  Mysore  war.  He 
conmanaed  the  six  guns  posted  on  the  left 
Uthebattleof  Malavelly,and  also  the  battery 
«f  artillery  which  supported  Colonel  Wel- 
•oleyin  his  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  great 
'tope'  during  the  siege  of  Seringapatam. 
After  the  fall  of  Seringapatam  Caldwell  com- 
Bianded  the  artillery  and  acted  as  field  en- 
Paeer  with  the  force  detached  under  Colonel 
"Owter  to  take  the  forts  of  Qooty  and  Gur- 
JWBcondah,  and  particularly  distinguished 
liimself  at  the  head  of  the  storming  party 
*luch  took  the  'pettah'  or  inner  fort  of 


Gooty.  He  acted  in  the  same  do  ubie  capacity 
with  the  force  under  Colonel  Desse  which 
took  Cuptal,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder,  and  received  by  a  special  resolution 
of  General  Harris  the  allowances  of  both 
commanding  officer  of  artillery  and  of  field 
engineer  for  his  services  in  these  two  expe- 
ditions. In  1800  he  returned  to  Calcutta,  and 
from  1802  to  1806  was  aide-de-camp  to  Major- 
general  George  Green  t  here,  and  was  employed 
m  instructing  the  cadets  for  the  Bengal  artil- 
lery on  their  arrival  firom  England.  (The 
cadets  were  no  longer  permitted  to  receive 
their  professional  education  at  Woolwich.) 
In  1806  Caldwell  came  to  England  on  sick 
leave;  in  1807  was  promoted  major,  and  in 

1810  returned  to  Calcutta.     In  February 

1811  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  ar- 
tillery, consistmg  of  detachments  firom  the 
Royal,  Bengal,  and  Madras  artillery,  which 
accompanied  the  expedition  under  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty  to  Java,  and  was  very  instru- 
mental in  the  reduction  of  Batavia.  He  was 
then  prostrated  with  fever,  but  nevertheless 
insisted  on  reporting  himself  well,  and  was 

ftresent  at  the  battle  and  the  storming  of  the 
ines  of  Cornells  on  26  Aug.,  when  his  ser- 
vices were  specially  noticed  m  General  Auch- 
muty's  despatch.  He  was  promoted  lieu- 
tenant-colonel on  1  March  1812.    In  July 

1812  he  commanded  the  artillery  at  Agra  in 
the  operations  against  Zeman  Shah,  and  was 
thanked  in  general  orders  for  his  conduct. 
In  1815  he  again  came  to  England  on  sick 
leave,  and  on  3  Feb.  1817  was  appointed  C.B. 
In  1819  he  returned  to  India  for  the  last 
time,  and  in  1821  retired  from  active  service. 
In  1829  he  was  promoted  colonel,  and  in  1837 
major-general,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was 
also  made  a  K.C.B.  In  1838,  when  the  court 
of  directors  was  asked  to  nominate  three  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  their  army  to  be  made 
extra  G.C.B.'s  on  the  occasion  of  the  corona- 
tion of  Queen  Victoria,  Caldwell  was  one  of 
those  selected.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Upper 
Berkeley  Street  on  6  Dec.  1839. 

Sir  Alexander  was  twice  married :  first,  to 
Ann  MiUer,  who  died  on  22  Oct.  1836 ;  and, 
secondly,  to  Elizabeth  Shepheard.  The 
second  Lady  Caldwell,  who  afterwards  mar- 
ried Colonel  Le  Blanc,  died  in  1891. 

[Stubbb's  Hist,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery ;  obit, 
notices  in  Gent.  Mag.  and  Colbturn's  United  Serr, 
Mag.  for  February  1840.]  H.  M.  S. 

CALDWELL,  ANDREW,  the  elder 
(1733-1808),  Irish  barrister,  son  of  Charles 
Caldwell,  solicitor  to  the  customs  at  Dub- 
lin, was  bom  on  19  Dec.  1733.  After  residing 
about  five  years  at  the  Temple,  London,  he 
returned  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  admitted 
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to  the  bar  in  1760,  but  inheriting  a  sufficient 
estate  he  made  little  effort  to  succeed  in  the 
profession  of  law,  devoting  most  of  his  time 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  literaiy  and  artistic 
tastes.  In  1770  he  published,  anonymously, 
'Observations  on  the  Public  Buildings  of 
Dublin,'  and  in  1804  printed  for  private 
circulation  '  Account  of  the  extraordinary 
Escape  of  James  Stewart,  Esquire  (commonly 
called  Athenian  Stewarts  mim  being  put 
to  death  by  some  Turks,  in  whose  company 
he  happened  to  be  travelling.'  He  died  on 
2  July  1808. 

[Oent.  Mag.  Ixxriii.  746.]  T.  F.  H. 

OALDWELL,SiE  BENJAMIN  (1787  P- 

1820),  admiral,  third  son  of  Charles  Cald- 
well, solicitor  to  the  cuatoma  in  Dublin,  by 
Elizabeth  Hey  wood,  was  bom  in  Liverpool 
81  Jan.  1738-9.  In  1754  he  was  entered  at 
the  Koyal  Academy  at  Portsmouth,  and  in 
1766  was  appointed  to  the  50-gun  ship  Isis. 
In  March  1760  he  was  removed  to  the  Namur, 
bearing  Admiral  Boscawen's  flag.  He  was 
in  her  at  the  defeat  of  De  la  Clue's  squa- 
dron in  Lagos  Bay,  18-10  Aug.,  and  after- 
wards in  the  defeat  of  M.  de  Conflans  in 
Quiberon  Bay,  20  Nov.  From  1760  to  1762 
he  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  Achilles;  and 
after  commanding  the  Martin  sloop  for  three 
years  was  in  1766  posted  into  the  Milford 
nrigate.  He  afterwards  commanded  the  Bose, 
and  from  1776  to  1770  the  Emerald  of 
32  gims  on  the  North  American  station;  on 
25  Dec.  he  was  appointed  to  the  Hannibal  of 
50  guns,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1781  was 
moved  into  the  Agamemnon  of  64  guns. 
During  the  summer  and  autumn  the  Aga- 
memnon was  in  the  Channel  fleet  under  Vice- 
admiral  Darby,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
small  squadron  with  Rear-admiral  Kempen- 
felt  [q.  v.]iu  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  December  1781. 
After  the  affair  of  12  Dec.  the  Agamemnon 
was  detached  to  pick  up  any  stragglers  of 
the  scattered  French  convoy,  and  succeeded 
in  capturing  five  more  of  them.  She  re- 
turned in  time  to  sail  with  Sir  George  Rod- 
ney for  the  West  Indies,  where  she  had  a 
brUliant  share  in  the  action  off  Dominica, 
12  April  1782.  She  remained  on  the  West 
Indian  and  North  American  station  tiU.  the 
peace,  and  wae  paid  off  in  May  1788.  Caldwell 
was  M.P.  for  Knocktopher  in  the  Irish  house 
of  commons  1776-83,  and  for  Harristown 
178S-90.  In  1787  he  commanded  the  Alcide 
for  a  short  time,  and  for  a  few  months  during 
the  Spanish  armament  of  1790  commanded 
the  Berwick.  On  1  Feb.  1793  he  was  promoted 
to  be  rear-admiral  of  the  white,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  hoisted  his  flag  in  the 
Cumberland  of  74  guns,  in  the  fleet  under 
Lord  Howe.    In  April  1794  he  became  rear- 


admiral  of  the  red,  and  transferred  his  flag 
to  the  Impregnable  of  98  guns,  still  in  Lota 
Howe's  fleet,  and  took  jart  in  the  aetim  of 
the  Ist  of  June,  in  which  the  Impregnabk 
had  thirty-one  men  killed  or  wocmded.  OaU> 
well  was,  nevertheless,  left  nnmenti<»ied  ia 
the  official  despatches  of  Lord  Howe  (Netval 
Chronicle,  xi.  8).  In  oonsequenoe  the  sold 
medal  was  withheld  from  him,  as  it  was  trom 
the  other  flagH^cers  and  captains  who  bad 
not  been  apeSaUy  menticmed ;  and  though  it 
was  very  gtiicklj  understood  that  Howe  had 
committed  a  aenona  blunder,  and  that  the  ad- 
miralty had  <^ered  a  g[ro8S  insult  to  several 
deserving  officers,  the  mischief  was  done.  Ool- 
lingwood  alone  had  it  afterwards  in  his  power 
to  force  the  admiralty  to  acknowledge  their 
miBtaker8eeCoi.ir!fewooD,CTrrHBHRT,LoKD]. 
On  4  Jul^  1794  Caldwell  was  advanced  to  be 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing September  was  sent  out  to  the  Leeward 
Islands,  with  his  flag  in  the  Majestic,  to  join 
Sir  John  Jervis.  Jervis  shortly  afterwards 
returned  to  England,  leaving  Caldwell  com- 
mander-in-chief. In  the  Killowinff  June, 
however,  he  was  superseded  by  Sir  John 
Laforey ;  and  as  his  rank  fully  entitled  him 
to  the  command,  he  was  apparently  led  to 
suppose  that  the  supersession  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  insult  wUdi  had 
withheld  the  gold  medaL  He  retnmed  to 
England  in  the  Blanche  frigate,  and  neither 
applied  for  nor  accepted  any  further  appoint- 
ment. His  advancement  to  the  raiik  of 
admiral,  14  Feb.  1799^  came,  as  matter  of 
course,  by  seniority.  His  name  was  markedly 
omitt€Kd  crom  the  honours  conferred  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  and,  though  the  connection 
is  not  obvious,  it  was  not  tiU  after  the  death  of 
George  III  that,  in  May  1820,  he  received  a 
tardy  acknowledgment  of  ti^stice  and  wrong 
by  being  nominated  an  extra  G.C>B.  Oslo- 
well  married  (7  June  1784)  CBwrlotte, 
daughter  of  Admiral  Henir  Osboin,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,  Charles  Andrew.  He  died  at 
his  son's  house,  near  Basingstoke,  in  No- 
vember 1820. 

[Naval  Chronicle^  voL  zi.,  with  a  portnit; 
Chamook's  Biog.  Navalis,  vi.  630 ;  BaUb'a  Nsr. 
Biog.  i.  384 ;  Oent.  Hag.  1820,  vol.  xc.  pt  ii. 
p.  £65 ;  Burke's  Landed  Gentry.]       J.  K.  L. 

CALDWELL,  HUME  (1738-1762), 
colonel,  third  son  of  Sir  John  CaldweU^seoono 
baronet,  of  Castle  Caldwell,  county  Ferma- 
nagh, was  bom  there  in  1733.  He  entered  the 
Austrian  army  at  an  early  age.  While  sta- 
tioned at  Prague  he  accidentally  set  fire  to  the 
furniture  in  ms  lodgings,  and  his  landlord  a^ 
plied  to  have  hia  pay  sequestrated  to  Pjy  ^' 
the  damage.   The  brothers  of  the  Irish  Fran- 
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eitcau  convent  cune  to  his  aid  on  acconnt  of 
thekindnesswitliwluch  Caldwell's  father  had 
tieated  his  catholic  neighbouis  (BiTBXB,  Pter- 
age  and  Barmetage,  1887,  <  Oaldwell,  bait.') 
(^dwell  aerred  with  honour  throughout  the 
seven  Tears' war ;  he  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  received  the  cross  of  the  order  of 
Maria  Theresa  {tarn  the  empress-queen  for  his 
gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Domstadtl. 
His  greatest  exploit  was  at  the  sudden  attack 
m  the  fortress  of  Schweidnitz,  by  General 
London,  on  80  Sept.  1761,  when  ne  led  tlie 
Btormers  of  the  Garden  Fort  and  carried  it  in 
squarterof  anhour.fbrwhichhewas  specially 
mentioned  in  Louaon's  despatches.  He  died 
m  the  following  year  at  ScLweidnits  from  a 
wound  received  during  a  sortie  from  the  for- 
tress, when  it  was  being  besieged  by  Frederick 
the  great. 

l£una  Theresa  never  foigot  Oaldwell's 
aarvices ;  ahe  created  his  elder  brother.  Sir 
Junes  Caldwell,  bart.,  count  of  Milan  in 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  in  1766,  when 
lie  was  passing  through  Vienna,  she  gave 
him  a  magnificently  enamelled  gold  box  to 
present  to  his  mother,  the  Dowager  Lady 
CsldwelL 

[Borke'g  Peerage  and  Baronetage  for  1887, 
'  (kld-vell,  bart. ;  Von  Jankos's  article  in  the 
AUgemeine  deutsche  Biographie,  where  he  refers 
to  Eirtenfeld's  Mil.  Tberesien-Orden,  i.  82,  and 
Hirtenfsld'sOesterreich.  ConTeisations-Lezikon, 
i.  tOI.]  H.  M.  S. 

CALDWELL,  JOHN  (1628-1679).  [See 
FSirwicK.] 

CALBNTUS,  WALTEE  (A  1161),  b 
the  name  ^ven  by  Bale  to  a  person  wnom 
earlier  writers  mention  onl^  as  'Walter, 
anihdeacon  of  Oxford.'  There  is  strong  reason 
for  believing  that  the  designation '  Calenius ' 
was  coined  b^  Bale  himseu,  01  at  all  events 
&t  it  was  invented  in  the  sixteMith  oen- 
tory.  Among  the  scholars  of  that  period 
'Cueua'  (a  nusreading  for  Oalleva  or  Caleva, 
which  occurs  in  Ftokmy  and  Antoninus  as 
the  name  of  a  Roman  station  now  known 
to  have  been  at  Silchester)  was  commonlv 
ondentood  to  be  a  Latin  name  for  Oxford. 
Thaa  in  Elyot's  Latin-English  dictionary  (Sid 
edition  by  Cooper,  1669)  we  find  the  explana- 
tion '  Catena,  a  towne  in  Englande  called 
Oxforde;'  and  in  Bale's  own  work  (JScript. 
n.  M<^.  Brit,  Basle  ed.  1667,  pt.  ii.  p.  26) 
there  is  an  article  on  Olenus  Calenus,  an 
Etruscan  soothsayer  who  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  and  who,  Bale  informs  us,  'is  said  by 
■oaie  to  have  migrated  to  Britain,  and  to 
have  given  his  name  to  the  city  of  Calena,  i 


now  called  Oxford.'    Bale  also  quotes  from 
Gesnei's  '  Onomasticon '  the  statement  that 
'  the  Galena  of  Ptolemy  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  city  which  now  bears  the  name  of 
Oxford.'     It  seems  therefore  certain  that 
Bale's  '  Chialterus  Calenius '  is  nothing  else 
than  a  pseudo-classical  rendering  of '  Walter 
of  Oxford.'    Subsequently,  however,  Galena 
.  was  identified  by  Camden  with  Wallingford, 
j  on  the  fancied  ground  that  the  Welsh  gwll 
I  hen, '  old  wall,'  was  the  etymon  both  of  the 
Boman  and  the  modem  name.    This  identi- 
I  flcation  led  Bishop  Kennet  to  conjecture  that 
Walter  '  Calenius '  was  so  called  on  account 
.  of  his  having  been  bom  at  Wallingford.  Ken- 
net's  conjecture  obtained  general  currency 
from  being sdrated  by  Le  Neve,  and  in  many 
modem  books  (ej^.  in  the  edition  of  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  published  in  the  Rolls  Ser.)  the 
ardideoeon  01  Oxford  is  designated  by  the 
quite  unwarranted  appellation  of '  Walter  of 
Wallingford.' 

Although  the  surname  'Calenius'  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  merely  a  modem  figment,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  retain  it  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  inasmuch  as  there  were  in 
the  twelfth  century  two  other  archdeacons 
of  Oxford  who  bore  the  name  of  Walter — 
viz.  Walter  of  Coutances,  appointed  in  1183, 
and  Walter  Map,  appointed  in  1196.  Leland 
oonfounded  the  subject  of  this  article  with. 
Walter  Map,  and  although  Bale  correctly 
distinguished  between  the  two  men,  the  con- 
fusion is  stiQ  frequently  met  with. 

The  most  important  fact  which  is  known 
respecting  Walter  '  Oalenius '  is  that  he 
brought  over  from  Brittany  the  '  British ' 
(h».  either  Breton  or  Welsh;  book  of  which 
GeofiBrey  of  Monmouth  professed  that  his 
'History  of  the  Elings  of  Britain'  was  a 
translation.  Geofirey  speaks  of  the  arch- 
deacon as  '  aooomplisned  m  the  art  of  oratory 
and  in  foreign  history ; '  and  in  the  course  ol 
his  work  he  intimates  that  in  his  account  oi 
Arthur  he  has  supplemented  the  statements 
of  his  British  author  l^  information  which 
had  been  supplied  to  him  by  Walter  himselfl 
Ranulph  Higden  mentions  Walter,  arch- 
deacon of  Oxford,  in  his  list  of  the  authorities 
followed  by  him  in  his  '  Polychronicon.*  It 
is  quite  possible  that  Higden  may  have  had 
access  to  some  genuine  work  of  Walter  which 
is  now  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
evidence  that  a  recension  of  the  '  History  ot 
the  Kings  of  Britain '  was  in  circulation,  in 
which  Geofirey's  connection  with  the  work 
was  ignored,  and  in  which  Walter  himself 
was  iSleged  to  have  translated  it  into  the 
British  tongue.  The  Welsh  versions  of  this 
history,  preserved  in  two  manuscripts  in  the 
library  ol  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  distinctly 
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assi^  the  aathorahip  of  their  immediate 
Latin  original  to  Walter  instead  of  QeoScey. 
Leland,  however,  drew  from  Higden's  state- 
ment the  inference  that  Walter  probably 
wrote  a  history  of  his  own  time ;  and  Bale 
expanded  Leluid's  conjecture  into  the  definite 
assertion  that  '  Oalenius '  was  the  author  of 
a  continuation  ('auctarium')  of  Geoffirey's 
history  and  of  s  history  of  his  own  time, 
each  in  one  book,  besides  a  book  of  '  Letters 
to  his  Friends,'  and  '  many  other  works.'  It 
may  be  suspected  that  m  this  case,  as  in 
many  prorecl  instances.  Bale  drew  upon  his 
im^ination  for  his  &cts.  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, in  his  'Epistola  ad  Walterum  de 
Contemptu  Mimdi,  speaks  of  Walter,  arch- 
deacon of  Oxford,  as  a  distinguished  rhetori- 
cian, and  states  that  he  was  the  successor  of 
Alfr«d,  who  was  one  of  the  archdeacons 
M^inted  by  Bemigius,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
This  Walter  is  identicail  with  the  so-called 
Calenius.  TheWaltertowhomthe'Epistola' 
was  addressed  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
the  same  person,  but  this  is  impossible,  as 
Henry  states  that  the  friend  to  whom  the 
letter  was  written  died  before  it  was  finished, 
whichwasinllSS,  whereas  Walter  'Calenius' 
lived  until  1161. 

Bishop  Kennef  s  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum  {Lan»d<»one,98S)  states  that  Walter 
is  mentioned  as  archdeacon  of  Oxford  in  1104 
and  1111,  hut  no  references  are  given  to  the 
documents  in  which  these  dates  occur.  He  sat 
as  the  king's  justiciar  at  Peterborough  in  1126, 
together  with  Richard  Basset,  and  also  at 
Winchester  with  Bobert  Bloet,  bishop  of 
Lincoln.  The  date  of  the  last-mentioned 
assize  is  not  given,  but  the  fact  that  Faritius, 
abbot  of  Abmgdon,  appears  before  the  court 
on  this  occasion  shows  that  it  was  not  later 
than  1118.  Walter  was  a  witness  to  charters 
of  Abingdon  Monastery  in  1116,  and  also  to 
the  foundation  charter  of  Oseney  Abbey  in 
1129.  On  the  foundation  of  Gfodstow  Nunnery 
by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1138, 
Walter  gave  to  it  the  tithes  of  his  estate  at 
Cudeslawe.  He  was  a  canon  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Gborge  within  the  castle  at  Ox- 
ford, and  according  to  the  Oseney  Abbey 
chronicle  he  was  successful  in  claiming  for 
his  own  collegiate  body  the  rights  over  the 
church  of  St.  Maiy  Magdalene,  the  possession 
of  which  had  been  usurped  by  the  prior  of 
St.  Prideswide's.  This  transaction,  however, 
is  somewhat  obscure,  as  we  read  in  the  same 
chronicle  that  in  1161  the  pope  confirmed  to 
the  abbey  of  Oseney  the  possession  of  the 
church  of  St.  Gborge  and  its  dependent  church 
of  St.  Mary  Mafdalene,  which  the  prior  of 
St.  Frideswide's  nad  claimed  on  the  ground 
of  an  illegal  grant  made  by  Walter.    Bishop 


Eennet  states  that  the  Oseney  register  (fitt 
manuscript  of  which  has  since  been  destro;  ed 
by  fire)  mentions  Walter  as  still  archdeacon  in 
1161.  As  Robert  Foliot  was  appointed  arch- 
deacon of  Oxford  in  1161,  it  is  probable  that 
Walter  died  in  that  year. 

The  statement  of  Bale  that  Walter  was  t 
Welshman  is  probably  a  mere  inference  from 
the  interest  which  he  took  in  British  anti- 
quities. 

[Leland's  Ooum.  de  Scriptoriboa,  p.  187; 
Bale's  Script  HI.  Maj.  Brit.  (ed.  Basle,  1567). 
p.  180  ;  Oeofirey  of  Monmouth,  i.  1,  xi.  1,  xii.  20; 
Chron.  Men.  Abingdon  (Steveiiaon),  i.  62,  63; 
HS.  Lansdowne,  93d,  ff.  49. 60 ;  Henry  of  Hoot- 
iogdon  (ed.  Arnold),  p.  304  ;  Annales  Monastiei 
(Luard),  L  218;  Higden's  Polychionioon,  i.  2; 
Dngdale's  Honasticon  (Ellis),  iv.  862 ;  Ward's 
Cat.  Bomanees  in  Brit.  Mas.  i.  218.]       H.  B. 

0  ALETO  or  OAUX,  JOHN  bb  (d.  12«8), 
treasurer  of  England,  was  probably  a  native 
of  the  Pays  de  Oanx.  By  Matthew  Paris 
he  is  called  John  of  Caen  (Johannes  de  Car 
damo),  and  other  writers  give  his  cognomen 
in  the  various  forms  De  Calceto,  De  Caux, 
De  Oauaz,  De  Cans,  and  De  Chance.  The 
Peterborough  chronicler,  Walter  of  Whittle- 
sea,  who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
states  that  he  was  bom  in  Normandy,  of  a 
noble  family,  being  related  to  Eleanor  of 
Provence,  the  queen  of  Henry  HI,  and  en- 
tered the  monastic  life  when  a  child  seven 
years  of  age.  Coming  over  to  England  at 
an  early  age,  he  became  a  monk  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Swithhun,  Winchester,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  prior  in  1247.  Li  1249 
William  Hotot,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  had 
been  accused  by  his  monks  to  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln  (Robert  Ghrosseteste)  of  enriching 
his  relatives  at  the  expense  of  the  church. 
The  bishop  threatened  William  with  deposi- 
tion, but  ne  anticipated  the  sentence  by  s 
professedly  voluntary  resignation.  It  was 
reported  to  Henry  ELI  that  the  real  motive 
of  the  hostility  of  the  monks  to  William  was 
that  he  was  &vonrabIe  to  the  royal  cause. 
The  king  was  very  anRry,  and  ordered  the 
monks  to  elect  John  de  Caleto  as  Hotot's 
successor.  This  they  did,  although  Matthew 
Paris  intimates  that  the  new  abbot  wu  un- 
welcome to  them  both  on  the  ground  of  being 
a  Norman  and  on  that  of  bdonging  to  an- 
other religious  house.  The  royal  assent  to 
the  election  of  John  de  Caleto  was  signified 
16  Jan.  1250  (Dttobale,  Monattioon,  EIH 
i.  356,  where '  Lansd.  MS.  1086,  fbl.  212  >,'  i» 
quoted  as  the  authority ;  the  reference,  how- 
ever, is  wrong).  His  administration  of  the 
abbey  was  zealous  and  wise,  and  he  seems 
soon  to  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  hit 
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nnpopolarit;^  with  the  monks.  One  of  his 
Mts  was  to  unrita  his  predecessor  to  take  up 
hisiesidoioe  atOzney,  close  to  Peterhoiough, 
•ad  to  assign  to  him  during  his  life  the  poi^ 
tion  of  four  monks  &om  the  cellar  and 
kitchen  of  the  monastery,  deducting  it  from 
the  allowance  which  he  was  entitled  to  claim 
for  his  own  table.  It  was  the  custom  of 
Heuy  in  to  appoint  the  heads  of  Bene- 
dictine houses— greatly,  as  Matthew  Paris 
complains,  to  the  detriment  of  the  wealth  of 
the  order — to  act  as  itinerant  justices.  The 
aUwt  of  Peterborou^  was  nominated  to 
diat  office  in  1264,  and  from  that  year  to 
1368  his  name  occurs  several  times  at  the 
bead  of  the  list  of  justices  at  Buckingham, 
Derby,  Lincoln,  and  Bedford.  In  12w,  ac- 
coidijig  to  most  of  the  authorities  (dtJiough 
tli«  chronicle  of  Thomas  Wykee  places  tbia 
event  in  1268)^  he  was  appointed  the  king's 
trsasnrer,  retaming,  however,  his  office  as 
tbbot  of  Peterborough.  SUs  secular  emplov- 
mants  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  be 
frequently  absent  from  the  monastery,  but 
Walter  of  "Whittleeea  states  that  he  ezar- 
etsed  strict  control  over  its  management,  so 
that  the  interests  of  the  house  did  notsujfer. 
He  built  the  infirmary  of  the  abbey,  and 
presented  a  great  bell  to  the  church,  bearing 
the  inscription  '  Ion  de  Caux  Abbas  Oswaldo 
contnlit  hoc  vas.'  Among  many  other  bene- 
facticms  to  the  abbey  he  gave  five  hooka, 
the  titlea  of  which  are  enumerated  by  Qun- 
tott*fromanoldmannscript.'  Bishop  Patrick 
endeavours  to  prove  that  John  de  Oaleto  was 
the  author  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
'Chronicon  Anglise  (Ootton  MS.  Olaud.  A. 
T.)  printed  in  Sparke's  '  Historiee  AnglicansB 
Soiptoree  varii.'  The  manuscript  has  on 
its  first  page  a  note  ascribing  its  authorship 
to  John,  abbot  of  Peterborough ;  the  hand- 
writing of  this  entry  is,  however,  only  of  the 
wventeenth  century,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
thow  from  what  source  the  statement  was 
derived.  The  chronicle  cannot  in  its  nresent 
form  have  been  written  bv  John  de  Caleto, 
u  it  quotes  Martinns  Folonus,  whose  work 
VM  not  published  until  after  John's  death. 
He  died  on  8  March  1262-S ;  according  to 
Walter  of  Whittlesea  at  his  own  house  in 
I<Dndon,  but  the  Dunstaple  annals  say  that 
his  death  occurred  at '  Lande,'  which,  if  the 
iwdingbe  corteotjprobably  means  Laund  in 
LeiceeterduTe.  His  body  was  brought  to 
Peterborough,  and  buried  before  the  altar 
of  St.  An£ew.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  England  by  Nicholas, 
archdeacon  of  Ely. 

Platt.  Paris,  CSironiea  Hajora,  ed.  Lnard, 
r.  84, 86,  466 ,-  Walter  de  Whytleseie  in  8parke, 
Hilt.  Aug.  Sotipt.  p.  132 ;   Annales  Monartiei 


(Luaid),  i.  140,  ii.  91,  98,  100,  iii.  192,  206, 
220,  iv.  98,  120 ;  Exoerpta  e  Bet.  Fin.  ii.  276, 
286, 286 ;  Ounton's  Hist,  of  the  Church  at  Peter- 
borough, 34,  309,  and  the  Preface  by  Bishop 
Patrick  ;  Bogdale's  MouaBticon  (EUis),  i.  366  ; 
Foes's  Judges  of  England,  ii.  28S.]  H.  B. 

OALET,  JOHN  (A  1884^,  antiquary,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  John  Oaley,  a  grocer  in 
Bishops^te  Street,  London  {Orm/»  Irm  Ad- 
mMon  Begister :  Kent's  L(mdon  Directory). 
At  an  early  age  he  devoted  himself  to  anti- 
quarian pursuits,  and  busied  himself  about 
old  books,  catalogues,  and  manuscripts.  In 
this  way  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
well-known  Hiomas  Astle  [q.  v.],  by  whose 
influence  he  was  placed  in  the  Reisord  Office 
in  the  Tower.  Here  he  quickly  became  known 
as  a  skilful  decipherer  of  ancient  records,  and 
his  promotion  was  rapid.  In  1787  he  received 
from  Lord  William  Bentinck,  as  clerk  of  the 
pipe,  the  keenership  of  the  records  in  the  Aug- 
mentation O^ice,  in  place  of  Mr.  H  Brooker, 
deceased  (pent.  Mag.  vol.  Ivii.  pt.  ii.  p.  1 126) ; 
and  in  1818,  on  the  death  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Oeorge  Rose,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
recoras  in  the  ancient  treasury  at  Westmin- 
ster, formerly  the  chaptep-house  of  the  abbey 
(ib.  voL  lixxviii.  pt.  1.  p.  S67).  Meanwhile 
he  had  entered  himseu  at  Qray's  Inn,  on 
11  Jan.  1786,  but  never  proceedea  to  the  bar. 
When  the  first  record  commission  was  nomi- 
nated in  1801,  Oaley  vras  appointed  secretary, 
an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  commission  in  March 
1831.  A  special  office,  that  of  sub-commis- 
sioner, to  superintend  the  arranging,  repair- 
ing, and  binding  of  records,  was  ^rthwith 
created  for  him,  and  for  discbarginf  this 
duty  he  was  rewarded  with  a  salary  of  600^ 
a  yeax,  besides  retaining  his  two  lucrative 
keeperships.  To  Oaley's  influence  were  at- 
tributed many  of  the  scandals  which  brought 
the  commission  into  such  ill  repute.  Every- 
thing appears  to  have  been  left  to  his  discre- 
tion, and  he  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  sudi 
easy  compliance.  We  have,  too,  the  testimony 
of  Sir  Henry  Cole,  Mr.  lUingworth,  and 
others,  that  owing  to  Caley's  systematic 
neglect  of  duty  the  arranging  and  binding 
of  the  records  were  executed  m  a  most  dis- 
graceful manner,  the  lettering  and  dates 
being  inaccurate  in  almost  every  instance. 
He  uso  removed  the  seals  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  conventual  leases,  cartse  antique, 
and  Scotch  records,  many  of  which  were  of 
elaborate  and  beautiful  workmanship,  osten- 
sibly for  arranging  the  documents  in  volumes, 
but  in  realitv  for  the  convenience  of  copving 
them  and  taking  casts  to  add  to  his  collec- 
tion at  his  house  in  Spa  Fields,  where  were 
also  stored,  greatly  to  their  injury,  many  of 
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the  mote  valiuble  national  archiveB  entnuted 
to  his  keeping. 

Ae  a  Bub-conuni88ioner  Caley  became  a 
joint-editor  in  no  less  than  fourteen  of  the 
works  undertaken  by  the  commission.  He 
also  printed,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Burgess, 
the  then  bishop  of  the  diocese,  a  few  copies 
of  the  '  Ecclesiastical  Survey  of  the  Posses- 
sions, &c.,  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,'  8to, 
raivately  printed,  1812  (Notes  and  Queries, 
1st  ser.  viii.  104,  2nd  aer.  xi.  2S3-4).  The 
following  Tear,  1813,  he  engaged,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Bandinel  ana  Sir  Henir 
Mlis,  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  Duffdales 
'  Monasticon,'  which  extended  to  six  volumes, 
the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1817,  the 
last  in  1880.  To  this  undertaking,  how- 
ever, he  did  little  else  than  Aimisn  docu- 
ments (Nichols,  Ultutr.  of  literature,  viii. 
xxxviii).  Caley  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  March  1786,  and 
to  the  eighth  volume  of  the  '  Ardusologia ' 
(pp.  889-406)  he  contributed  a  memoir  of 
great  interest  and  research,  '  On  the  Origin 
of  the  Jews  in  England.'  His  other  con- 
tributions were :  in  1789  an  extract  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Augmentation  Office  re- 
lative to  a  wardrobe  account  of  Henry  VIII 
(u.  243-62);  in  1790  a  valuation  (temp. 
Henry  VUI)  of  the  shrine  called  Corpus 
Christi  Shrine  at  York  (x.  469-71) ;  and  in 
1791  the  highly  curious  'Survey  of  the 
Manor  of  Wymbledon,  alias  Wimbleton,' 
taken  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
in  November  1649  (x.  899-448).  He  was 
also  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Linnean 
Societies,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Arts. 

Caley  died  at  his  house  in  Exmouth  Street, 
Spa  Fields,  on  28  April  1834,  aged  71.  His 
library,  rich  in  topography  and  collections  of 
reports  and  searches  made  by  him  as  a  legal 
antiqu^y  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  was 
sold  by  Evans  in  the  following  July.  Several 
of  his  manuscripts  were  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum  {Index  to  Cat.  of  Additions  to  Mar- 
nuscripU  in  Brit.  Mvs.,  1841-5,  1864-75, 
1876-81). 

Applicants  for  historical  documents  had  to 
apply  at  Cale/s  private  house,  whither  they 
were  brought  in  bags  by  his  footman.  The 
wrong  document  might  often  be  brought, 
and  a  search  which  would  now  occupy  two 
days,  free  <tf  cost,  would  then  be  prolonged 
through  as  many  weeks,  while  the  scale  of 
payment  depended  entirely  upon  the  pleasure 
of  the  already  highly  paid  official.  From 
the  offices,  described  at  the  time  as '  dirty  and 
dark,'  the  public  was  rigidly  excluded ;  the 
contents  were  kept  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
disorder,  the  only  clue  to  them  being  the 


indexes  in  Caley's  possession  at  his  frintt 
house.  No  access  whatever  was  allowed  to 
the  indexes,  nor  indeed  to  anv  rseords  exMft 
those  sent  for  to  Spa  Fields  for  the  porpoM 
of  inspection. 

[Gent.  Hag.  (1834),  ii.  820-1 ;  Commoiis' Be- 
port  on  Becord  Commission,  1886;  Fkmpliki 
on  Beoord  Commission  in  Brit.  Mas.]    Q,  Q. 

CALPHILK  JAMES  (1680  P-1670), 
bishop-elect  of  Worcester  (called  also  CU' 
YIELD),  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh  (SiKin^ 
Orindal,  p.  64),  or  of  Shropshire,  seoorda; 
to  various  accounts.  He  was  educated  it 
Eton,  entered  King's  CoU^,  Cambridge,  ii 
1646,  and  in  1548  was  appomted  a  student  o( 
the  new  foundation  of  Christ  Churoh,  Oiicird. 
He  was  B.A.  1649,  MA.  1662,  B.D.  IMl, 
and  D.D.  1666-6.  During  Mary's  raign  >» 
published  some  Latin  verses  in  reply  to  lone 
composed  by  Bishop  White  of  Lmcohi,  a 
honour  of  the  queen's  marriage.  He  wu 
ordained  deacon  on  14  Jan.  1668-9,  tad  u 
the  same  month  instituted  to  the  rectoiyof 
West  Horsley,  Surrey.  He  took  prieifi 
orders  on  9  June  1660,  and  became  csncm  of 
Christ  Church  on  5  July  following.  In  Ihr 
1662  he  became  rector  of  St.  Andrew  Wiw- 
robe,  London,  and  was  proctor  both  for  tiit 
clergy  of  London  and  the  chapter  otOdaA 
in  Uie  convocation  of  1563,  where  he  be- 
longed to  the  more  advanced  protestantwt;. 
On  14  Dec.  1662  he  was  presented  %  th 
queen  to  the  penitentiacyship  of  St.  rufi 
and  the  annexed  prebend  of  St.  Fanow.  (^ 
18  Feb.  1663-4  he  was  appointed  LsdTMu- 
garet  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxfbri  Oi 
4  May  1666  he  was  collated  to  the  ieaa^ 
of  Booking,  Essex,  by  Archbishop  Pute) 
and  on  16  July  became  archdeacon  of  Col- 
chester. He  applied  unsuccessfully  to  «ea»" 
tary  Cecil  for  the  provostship  of  King'*  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1569.  In  1670  he  th 
nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  "fiacatM, 
vacant  by  the  translation  of  Edwin  8ia^ 
to  London,  but  died  in  August  at  BoeDDg 
before  consecration.  Heleftawidow,towlioB 
administration  of  his  effiscts  was  granted  od 
21  Aug.  1670. 

Calfhill  is  said  to  have  been  a  coiuin  is 
Tobie  Matthew,  afterwards  archbishop  » 
York,  whom  he  persuaded  to  take  cd*" 
(Ststpb).  He  appears  to  have  bewi «  ^ 
gant  scholar,  a  forcible  preacher,  and  »  ittunch 
Calvinist.  A  friend  of  Foxe  praises  w  *• 
quent  sermon  preached  by  him  at  St.  Pii"* 
Cross  in  January  1660-1,  bewailing  the  bw^ 
dage  of  Oxford  to  the  '  papistical  yob. 
Walter  Haddon  complained  to  Archbidii? 
Parker  in  July  1564  of  a  very  offensiTeWJ 
mon  preached  by  him  before  the  queen,  tm 
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in  1668  he  preached  two  sermons  at  Bristol 
indefeneeoi  Calvin,  against  RicliardCheyney 

1q.  v.],  bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  then  held 
iiistol  in  commendam.  The  bishop  complains 
tbat  Calf  hill  would  not  sup  with  him  after- 
wards.   His  chief  work  was  an  '  Answer  to 
the  Treatise  of  the  Crosse'  (by  John  Martiall, 
who  had  dedicated  his  book  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth upon  hearinc;  that  she  had  retained  the 
cross  in  her  chapel.  Martiall  replied,  and  was 
answered  by  William  Fulke),  1565.    It  was 
edited  for  the  Parker  Society  by  the  Rer. 
Richard  Gibbings  in  1846.    He  also  wrote: 
1. '  Querela  Oxoniensis  academiee  ad  Canta- 
briram '  (a  Latin  poem  on  the  death  of  Henry 
and  Charles  Brandon),  1552.    2.  '  Historia 
deexhomatione  Catherinae  nuper  uxoris  Pet. ' 
Martyris '  (included  in  a  volume  of  pieces  , 
tektmg  to  Martin  Bucer,  edited  by  Conrade 
Hubert  in  1562).     It  includes  two  Latin  j 
poems  and  two  epigrams  by  Calfhill  on  the 
same  occasion.     Calfhill  superintended  the 
leinterment  of  Catharine  Bucer's  remains  at 
Chrirt  Church  (Foxb,  Actt  and  Mm.  Tiii. 
297).  8. '  Poemata  varia.'  He  left  in  manu-  ' 
script  a  '  concio '  on  occasion  of  his  B.D.  de-  I 
pee,  now  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi ' 
College,  Oxford,  and  '  Sapientise  Solomonis  ' 
liber  carmine  redditus,'  dedicated  to  Queen 
Hiabeth,  15  May  1569,  now  in  the  British 
Musemn  (^Itoyal  MiSS.  2  D  ii.) 

[Wood's  Athena  Qxon.  (Bliss)  i.  378 ;  Biog. 
Bnt.  (Eippis)  ;  Cooper's  Athena  Cantab,  i.  286 ; 
U  Nere'a  Fasti,  ii.  842,  424,  519,  iii.  65,  618; 
Ifeweonrfa  Bepertorinm,  i.  92,  196,  272,  ii.  69  ; 
Hcbmt'a  Ames,  pp.  925,  1619 ;  Parker  Corre- 
VMdence,  p.  818  ;  Cole  MSS.  xii.  161,  xi7.  96 ;  j 
Mannin)?  and  Bray's  Surrey,  iii.  44 ;  Nichols's 
Pwp.  Hiz.  (1823),  i.  230,  248;  Strype's  An- 
•il«,i.i.262,  363,  493,  pt.ii.  200;  State  Papers,  I 
D»m.  (1647-80),  pp.   176,   242,  278 ;  Boase's  I 
8«gitt«r,  p.  216.] 

CAijaorrN.  Patrick  (1727-1796),! 

American   settler,   was  bom  in  Ireland  in  | 
1727.  His  father  emigrated  in  1733  to  Penn-  | 
•flrania,  and  several  years  afterwards  to  the 
wstem  part  of  Virginia.  When  that  settle-  i 
Bent,  after  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  was 
Inoken  up  by  the  Indians,  the  family  re- ' 
iwved  to  Long  Cane,  Abbeville,  in  the  in- 
terior of  South  Carolina,  on  the  confines  of 
Bie  Cherokee  Indians.    In  the  war  of  1759 
•alf  of  the  settlement  was  destroyed,  and 
tfce  remnant  retired  to  the  older  settlements,  | 
bnt  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1763  Cal-  ' 
lioim  and  others  returned.    Calhoun  was ' 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  body  of 
fingers  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  in 
which  he  displayed  great  intrepidity  and 
•WU.    He  was  the  first  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial l^islatnre  elected  from  the   upper 
TOL.  m. 


county  of  the  state,  and  was  afterwards 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  of  which, 
with  the  intermission  of  a  single  term,  he 
remained  a  member  till  his  death.  In  the 
revolutionary  war  he  took  an  active  part  on 
the  patriot  side.  He  died  in  1796.  By  his 
wife,  a  Miss  Caldwell,  of  Charlotte  county, 
Va.,  he  had  several  children,  one  of  whom, 
John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  became  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

[Allen's  American  Biographical  Dictionary; 
Von  Hoist's  Life  of  John  C.  Calhoun  (1882)J 

OALKIN,  JAMES  (1786-1862),  organist 
and  composer,  was  bom  in  London  in  1786. 
He  studied  under  Thomas  Lvon  and  Dr. 
Crotch,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  members 
and  directors  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
On  the  consecration  of  the  Regent  Square 
Church,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  Calkin  was  ap- 
pointed organist,  a  post  he  held  for  thirty 
years.  In  1846  his  madrigal, '  When  Chloris 
weeps,'  gained  a  prize  ttom  the  Western 
Madrigal  Society.  His  long,  uneventful  life 
was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  teaching,  in 
which  he  acquired  considerable  reputation 
as  a  snccessfol  master.  His  compositions 
include  an  overture  and  symphony  for  or^ 
chestra,  string  quartets,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  pianoforte  music.  Calkin  died  at  12  Oakley 
Square,  Camden  Town,  in  1862. 

[Information  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Calkin ;  Baptie's 
Handbook  of  Musical  Biography;  Musical  Di- 
rectory.] W.  B.  S. 

CALL,  SiE  JOHN  (1782-1801),  first 
baronet,  of  Whiteford,  Cornwall,  Indian  mili- 
tary engineer,  was  descended  from  an  old 
family  which,  it  is  said,  once  owned  consider- 
able property  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  His 
father,  John  Call  of  Launcells,  Cornwall,  was 
in  respectable  but  not  aflluent  circumstances. 
Young  Call  was  born  at  Fenny  Park,  near 
Tiverton,  in  1732.  It  is  believed  that  he  was 
educated  at  Blundoll's  school  in  that  town. 
When  about  seventeen  he  was  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  Benjamin  Robins,  the  cele- 
brated mathematician,  who  at  that  time  re- 
ceiyedthe  appointment  of  chief-engineer  and 
captain-general  of  artille^  in  the  East  India 
Company's  settlements.  Robins  left  England 
in  1749,  and  arrived  at  Fort  William  in  .July 
1750,  bringing  with  him  eight  young  writers, 
one  of  whom  was  Call,  who  acted  as  his  secre- 
tary. Itohins  having  died  in  July  1751,  and 
war  having  commenced  with  the  powers  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  Call,  who  was  ap- 
pointed a  writer  on  the  Madras  establishment 
that  year  (PRixsEr,  Madras,  civ),  was  em- 
ployed in  thecapiicity  of  engineer  to  carry  on 
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the  election  of  the  defensive  works  at  Fort  St. 
Dftvid.  In  the  beginning  of  1752  he  accom- 
panied Captain  (afterwaros  Lord)  Clive  on  an 
expedition  against  the  French,  who  had  pos- 
seted themselves  of  the  province  of  Am>t, 
and  were  plundering  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
Madras.  After  the  great  successes  achieved 
by  Olive,  the  army  marched  back  to  Fort  St. 
David,  where  Call  received  the  appointment 
of  engineer-in-chief  before  he  had  attained 
his  twentieth  year.  He  retained  that  situa- 
tion until  1767,  when  he  was  appointed  chief- 
engineer  at  Madras,  and  soon  after  of  all  the 
Coromandel  coast.  He  was  chief-engineer 
at  the  reduction  of  Pondicheny,  and  in 
various  operations  under  Lord  Pigat  and  Sir 
Eyre  Coote.  In  1762  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune, when  serving  with  General  CaiUaud, 
to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  strong  fortress 
of  Vellore,  which  ever  since  has  been  the 
point  iappux  of  the  British  in  the  Camatic 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  war  against 
Hyder  Ali  m  1767-8  Call  was  with  the 
army  in  the  Mysore.    In  1768  he  was  a]>- 

E'  ited  a  member  of  the  governor's  council 
I,  and  soon  after  was  advanced  by  the 
t  India  Company,  in  recognition  of  his 
general  services,  from  the  fourui  to  the  third 
seat  in  council.  He  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Clive  to  succeed  to  tne  govern- 
ment of  Madras  on  the  first  opportunity,  but 
having  received  news  of  his  fatner's  death,  he 
determined  to  return  home,  although  strongly 
urged  by  Clive  to  remain.  In  1771  he  served 
as  high-sheriff  of  ComwalL  In  March  1772 
he  married  Philadelphia,  third  daughter  and 
coheiress  of  William  Batty,  M.D.,  oy  whom 
he  had  six  children.  In  1782  Call  was  em- 
ployed by  Lord  Shelbume,  then  prime  mini- 
ster, to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  crown 
lands,  woods,  and  forests,  in  which  oi&ce  he 
acted  conjointly  with  Mr.  A.  Holdsworth. 
In  November  1782  they  made  their  first  re- 
port (see  Pari.  Reps,  on  Land  Revenue  in 
AceU.  attd  Papers).  Their  work  was  inte^ 
rupted  by  chanf^es  of  ministry,  but  during  the 
session  of  1786-6  Sir  CharlesMiddleton,  Call, 
and  Holdsworth  were  appointed  parliamen- 
tary commissioners  with  ample  powers  to  pur- 
sue the  inquiry.  His  public  duties  now  re- 
quiring his  frequent  presence  in  London,  Call 
offered  himself  for  the  pocket  oorough  of 
Calllngton,  near  his  country  residence,  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Orford  was 
unanimously  returned  at  the  general  election 
of  1784.  In  178.5  he  purchased  the  famous 
house  of  Field-marshal  Wade  in  Old  Bur- 
lington Street.  At  the  general  election  of 
1790  be  was  a  second  time  returned  unani- 
mously for  the  borough  of  Calllngton.  In 
recognition  of  his  public  services  he  was 


created  a  baronet  on  28  July  1791.  Call 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the 
Royal  Antiquarian  Society,  but  his  name  does 
not  appear  as  the  author  of  any  printed  works. 
Some  letters  of  his  addressed  to  Warren  Hu- 
tings  and  to  Dr.  Lettsom  will  be  found  in 
'  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.'  Call  became  totally 
blind  in  1706,  and  died  of  apoplexy  at  hu 
residence,  Old  Burlington  Street,  London,  on 
1  March  1801. 

[Burke's  Baronetage;  Gent,  Hag.  Oxzi.)  L 
282,  869  ;  Frinsep's  Madras  Civilians ;  Boaae  uid 
Oonrtne/s  BibL  ComnbiensiB,  i.  64;  Nichols'B 
Lit.  Aneod.  iv.  612;  Aects.  and  Papers,  rob. 
xxxvi.  and  mvii.,  1787-92.]  H.  M.  C. 

OALLAOHAN,  KnrooplEBLAin).  [See 

CBiOX/lOHAir.] 

OAIiLANAN,     JEREMIAH     JOHN 

(1796-1829),  Irish  poet,  was  bom  in  Cork 
in  1796.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  country, 
where  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  Irish 
language  which  qualified  him  for  his  subse- 
quent vocation  as  national  bard  and  collector 
of  popular  traditions.  At  the  earnest  wish 
of  nis  parents,  who  had  devoted  him  to  Uis 

Sriesthood  from  his  cradle,  he  studied  at 
[avnooth,  but  felt  no  inclination  for  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  and  offended  his 
friends  by  deserting  it.  He  was  subsequentlv 
adinitted  as  an  out-pensioner  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years,  and  gained  the  prize  for  an  English 
poem  on  Alexander's  restoration  of  the  spoils 
of  Athens.  Having,  however,  exhansteo  lus 
resources,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  quali- 
fying himself  for  the  pursuit  of  law  or  medi- 
cine, he  abruptly  left  the  college,  and  enlisted 
in  the  royal  Irish  regiment,  from  which  he 
was  speedily  bought  out  by  his  friends.  He 
returned  to  Cork,  and  partly  supported  him- 
self by  tutorship.  One  of  his  numerous  brief 
engagements  was  in  the  school  then  kept  hj 
Maginn,  who  procured  the  insertion  of  his 
early  poems  in '  Blackwood's  Magazine.'  Most 
of  his  time,  however,  was  spent  in  wandering 
about  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  repaying 
the  hospitality  he  received  from  the  country 
people  with  songs,  and  collecting  popular 
ballads  and  legends.  In  an  unpublished  letter 
to  Crofton  Croker,  who  had  sought  his  assist- 
ance, he  says:  'I  converted  what  before  was 
a  matter  of  amusement  into  a  serious  occa- 
pation,  and  at  every  interval  of  leisure  em- 
ployed myself  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  aU 
that  I  could  find  of  the  songs  and  tradition) 
of  the  south-west  of  Munster.'  Writing  on 
the  same  day  to  Maginn,  he  says :  '  I  am 
certain  I  could  get  up  a  good  trumpet-blast 
or  ball-cartridge  volume  of  songs — Jacobite, 
love,Eeene8,  English  Niaety-eightecs — ^with 
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an  ample  store  of  forays,  anecdotes  of  bards, 
drinking,  fighting,  and  Lochinvaring,  &c.' 
These  collections  seem  to  have  been  lost,  and 
man  J  of  Callanan's  own  poems  have  perished, 
haringneTer  been  committed  to  paper,  though 
retained  in  his  powerful  memory  and  fre- 
quently recited  by  himself.  At  length  his 
health  failed,  and  he  accepted  a  tutorship  at 
Ijsbon,  where  he  spent  the  last  two  years  of 
his  life,  dying  of  consumption  on  19  Sept. 
1829,  aner  an  ineffectual  endeavour  to  retom 
to  Ireland. 

Like  meet  Irish  poets,  Callanan  was  a  pure 
lyrist,  with  no  reach  or  depth  of  thought,  no 
ereatiTe  imagination,  and  no  proper  origi- 
nslity,  but  endowed  with  abundance  of  fancy, 
melody,  and  feeling.  His  only  sustained  effort, 
'The  Recluse  of  Inchidony,'  is  as  good  an 
imitation  of  '  Childe  Harold '  as  could  well 
bs  written,  but  little  more.  His  lyrical  poems 
lesTS  no  doubt  of  the  genuine  quality  of  his 

X'  ation,  but  only  one, '  Gou^;ane  Barra,' 
example  of  musical  and  impassioned 
deaeriptioii,  the  alliance  of  the  eye  and  the 
heart,  has  produced  a  deep  impression  or  at- 
tuned general  celebrity.  His  versions  of 
Irish  bulads  are  very  stirring,  and  his  ren- 
dering of  Luis  de  Leon's  '  Vioa  del  Cielo '  is 
aeeedingly  beautifuL  Some  of  his  pieces 
He  marked  by  an  aversion  to  England,  which 
ke  recanted  on  the  passing  of  the  Emancipa- 
tioDAet.  His  private  character  was  amiable ; 
ks  was  refined  and  susceptible  to  an  uncom- 
■on  degree,  but  to  no  less  a  degree  indolent, 
■resolute,  and  unpracticaL  His  poems  were 
eeUseted  after  his  death  (London,  18S0; 
reprinted  at  Cork,  1847  and  1861). 

[Bolster's  Irish  Magazine,  vol.  iii. ;  memuir 
il  Callanan's  poems,  1861.]  R.  G. 

CALIiAin>EB,£ABL0P(<2.  1674).  [See 
Limesionii,  Jaxbs.] 

CALLANDER,  JAMES.  [See  Camp- 
uu,  SiB  Jakbs.] 

CALLAJTOEB,    JOHN  {d.  1789),    of 
Oraifforth,  Stirlingshire,  Scottish  antiquary,  ; 
vud«K»nded  from  James  Yl's  master-smith 
is  Scotland,  John  CaUander,  who  purchased  I 
Oraigforth  of  the  earls  of  Livingston  and 
Callander  about  1603.    His  father  was  also  ' 
John  Callander;  his  motLer,  Catherine  Mac-  ' 
knirie  of  Cromarty.    He  passed  advocate  at ' 
tlieScottish  bar,  but  never  obtained  a  practice,  ' 
•nd  seems  to  have  devoted  his  leisure  chiefly  , 
to  classical  pursuits.      He    presented  five  > 
volumes  of  manuscripts  entitled  '  Spicilegia  ' 
Antiquitatis  Grsecte,  sive  ex  veteribus  Poetis  ' 
deperdita  Fragments,'  to  the  Society  of  Scot- 
ti<a  Antiquaries  in  1781,  shortly  after  he  was 
♦l<!rt«?d  a  fellow.    He  also  presented  at  the  I 


same  time  nine  volumes  of  manuscript  anno* 
tations  on  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost,'  of  which 
he  had  published  those  on  Book  I,  in  1760. 
In  1766-8  he  brought  out  in  three  volumes 
'  Terra  Australis  Cognita,  or  Voyages  to  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  during  the  Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries, 
partly  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  de 
Brosses,  from  which,  however,  he  merely  con- 
fesses to '  have  drawn  many  helps.'  In  1779 
he  published  'An  Essay  towards  a  Literal 
English  Version  of  the  New  1^'estament  in  the 
Epistls  of  Paul  directed  to  the  Ephesians,'  in 
which  he  gave  a  complete  representation  in 
English  of  the  Greek  idiom,  even  to  the  order 
of  the  words.  His  edition  of  '  Two  ancient 
Scottish  Poems,  the  Oaberlunzie  Man,  and 
Christ's  Eirk  on  the  Green,  with  Notes  and 
Observations,'  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
1782,  displays  research ;  but,  although  the 
notesarevaluable  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
Scottish  language,  many  of  his  etymological 
remarks  are  unsound.  Callander  projected  a 
variety  of  other  works,  including '  Bibiiotheca 
Septentrionalis,'  of  which  he  prmted  a  speci- 
men in  1778,  and  a  '  History  of  the  Ancient 
Musicof  Scotland  from  the  age  of  the  venerable 
Ossian  to  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury,' in  re^rd  to  which  he  printed '  Proposals' 
in  1781.  From  the  preface  to  '  Letters  from 
Thomas  Percy,  D.D.,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  John  Callander  of  Craigforth,  Esq., 
and  others,  to  Georjje  Paton,' which  appeared 
at  Edinburgh  in  1830,  we  learn  that  CaUander 
had  a  taste  for  music,  and  was  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  violin,  and  that  in  his  latter 
years  he  became  very  retired  in  his  habits, 
and  saw  little  company,  his  mind  being  deeply 
affected  by  a  religious  melancholy  which  un- 
fitted him  for  society.  He  died, '  at  a  good 
old  age,'  at  Craigforth  on  14  Sept.  1789.  By 
his  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Living- 
stone, he  had  seventeen  children.  His  eldest 
son,  James,  assumed  the  name  of  Campbell 
[see  Cajipbbll,  Sir  JamesI. 

In  March  1818  an  article  on  Callander's 
edition  of  Book  I.  of  Milton's '  Paradise  Lost ' 
appeared  in  'Blackwood's  Magazine,'  in 
which  it  was  shown  by  parallel  lines  that 
much  of  his  notes  had  been  borrowed  with- 
out acknowledgment  from  the  annotations  of 
Patrick  Hume  in  the  sixth  edition  of '  Para- 
dise Lost'  published  by  Jacob  Tonson  in  1695. 
On  account  of  this  article  a  committee  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  his  manuscript  notes  of 
Milton  in  their  possession,  who  reported  that, 
though  only  a  comparatively  small  propor- 
tion of  Callander's  notes  were  borrowed  from 
Patrick  Hume,  his  oblifratione  to  him  were 
not  sufficiently  ackuowledi^ed. 

z  is  2 
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rLettera  from  Thomaa  Ferey,  D.D.,  ftfterwaids 
biMiop  of  Dromore,  John  Callander  of  Craigforth, 
Esq.,  Dand  Herd,  and  others,  to  Qeorge  Paton, 
Edinburgh,  1830;  Scots  Hag.  li.  466;  Black- 
wood's Mag.  iv.  668-62;  'Aansactions  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  iii.  pt.  i. 
88-91;  Orme's  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  pp.  73-4; 
Cbarabets's  Biog.  Diet,  of  Eminent  Scotsmen, 
i,  266-7 ;  Burke's  Landed  Gentry.]    T.  F.  H. 

OALLCxyrr,  sib  Augustus  wall 

11779-1844),  landBcape  painter,  wfta  bom  in 
the  Mall,  Kensington  Qravel  Pits,  20  Feb. 
1779.  He  was  brother  of  Dr.  Callcott  the  mu- 
sician [q.  v.],  and  in  early  life  exhibited  a  taste 
for  music  as  well  as  for  drawing,  and  was  for 
six  years  a  chorister  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
earning  71.  a  year  and  3J  yards  of  '  coarse 
black  baize.'  He  then  became  a  student  of 
fhe  Royal  Academy,  and  commenced  his  ar- 
tistic career  as  a  painter  of  portraits  under  the 
tuition  of  Hoppner.  The  first  picture  he  ex- 
hibited was  a  portrait  of  Miss  Roberts,  and  its 
success  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1799  is  said 
to  have  led  to  his  final  choice  of  painting  as  a 
profession.  His  preference  for  landscape,  in- 
cluding river  ana  coast  scenery,  soon  showed 
itself,  and  after  1804  he  exhibited  nothing  but 
landscapes  for  many  years.  The  skill  of  his 
execution,  the  elegance  of  his  design,  and  the 
charming  tone  of  his  works  cauaea  his  repu- 
tation to  rise  steadily.  In  1806  he  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in 
1810  a  full  member.  The  care  which  he 
bestowed  upon  his  pictures  restricted  their 
number.  From  1805  to  1810  he  exhibited 
about  fourpicturesayear,in  1811  ten,  and  in 
1812  six.  From  that  year  to  1822  he  exhibited 
but  seven  works  in  all,  but  among  these 
were  some  of  his  best  and  largest,  such  as 
'The  Entrance  to  the  Pool  of  London'  (1816), 
'The  Mouth  of  the  Tyne'  (1818),  and  'A 
Dead  Calm  on  the  Medway '  (1820).  Another 
important  picture  was  'Rochester'  (1824). 
Though  his  subjects  down  to  this  time  were 
generally  taken  from  the  scenery  of  his  own 
country,  he  had  visited  France  and  Holland 
and  had  painted  some  Dutch  and  Flemish 
scenes  before  1827,  a  date  of  much  impor- 
tance in  his  life,  for  in  this  year  he  married 
and  went  to  Italy  for  the  first  time.  His 
wife  was  the  widow  of  Captain  Graham, 
R.N.,  a  lady  who  had  already  attained  con- 
siderable literary  reputation  [see  Callcott, 
Maria,  Lady].  On  their  return  from  Italy 
they  took  up  their  residence  at  the  Gravel  Pits, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death,  enjoying  great 
)opularity.  In  1830  he  commenced  to  ex- 
hibit Italian  compositions,  and  after  this  year 
tlif  subjicts  of  his  pictures  were  generally 
foreign.  Though  to  the  last  his  works  were 
marked  by  charm  of  composition  and  sweet- 


E' 


ness  of  execution,  those  produced  b^on  1827 
are  now  held  in  most  esteem. 

On  the  accession  of  her  majesty  m  1837, 
Callcott  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
In  that  year  he  departed  from  his  usual  daii 
of  subjecta,  and  euibited  a  picture  of '  Ba^ 
faelle  and  the  Fomarina,'  with  life-size  figotes, 
finished  with  great  care,  which  wasengnTcd 
by  Lumb  Stocks  for  the  London  Art  Unioi 
in  1843.  This  and  '  Milton  dictating  to  Im 
Daughters,'  exhibited  in  1840,  were  the  most 
important  of  his  figure  paintings,  ai  vhidi 
rare  class  of  his  work  the  South  Emsingtoi 
Museum  (Sheepshanks  Collection)  nonuia 
two  specimens,  '  Anne  Page  and  Slender' 
and  '  Falstafi'  and  Simple.'  The  museum  ilx 
possesfies  several  landscapes  in  oil  andsketdxi 
m  wat«r  colour,  &c.  The  figures  in  his  Und- 
scapes  were  often  important  parts  of  the  eo» 
position,  and  were  always  ^[racefully  designed 
and  happily  placed,as,  tor  instance,  in  'Ihttdi 
Peasants  returning  from  Market,' one  of  niu 
examples  of  this  master  left  by  Mr.  Vecsoi 
to  the  nation.  In  1844  he  succeeded  Mt. 
Seg^er  as  conservator  of  the  royal  pictaiei 
He  died  in  the  same  year  on  25  ^oy.,ai>d 
was  buried  in  Kensal  Green  cemetery. 

There  are  true  artistic  qualities  m  CsU' 
cott's  work,  which  justified  the  admiration  ol 
such  painters  aa  Turner  and  Stothard  in  U 
day,  and  must  always  preserve  for  him  1  di^ 
tinguished  place  among  the  earlier  mattend 
the  English  school  of  landscape.  At  t  nu 
he  was  greatly  esteemed  for  the  amiabihtjol 
his  disposition,  his  generosity  and  wint  el 
prejudice  in  his  profession,  and  his  liben 
patronage  of  younger  artists. 

[Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists  (1878);  Bel 
graves'  Century  of  Painters;  Bryan's  Did  d 
Painters  (Oravea)  ;  Art  Journal,  184S.] 

C.  JL 

CALLCOTT,  JOHN  WALL  (1766- 
1821),  musical  composer,  son  of  Thomas CiU 
cott,  a  bricklayer  and  builder,  by  his  seconJ 
wife,  Charlotte  Wall,  was  bom  aiKeeaBfH* 
on  20  Nov.  1766.  At  the  ag«  of  sem  h 
was  sent  as  a  day-boarder  to  a  school  kep*.  ^ 
William  Young.  Five  years  later  familyci' 
cumstances  compelled  him  to  leave.  He  b« 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  classic 
and  in  the  Greek  Testament.  In  later  veu 
he  studied  Hebrew  and  the  philoaonhT  0 
Locke.  Callcott  was  originally  intended  fo 
the  medical  profession,  and  studied  anatom 
for  a  year ;  but  the  extreme  distaste  wbid 
he  di.splayed  on  witnessing  an  operstitn 
coupled  with  the  interest  in  music  '^^ 
was  aroused  by  his  visits  to  the  organ-loft  c 
Kensington  Church,  induced  his  father  t 
educate  him  as  a  musician.    In  1778  he  «i 
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intradoeed  to  Heniy  Whitney,  the  organist 
of  Kensington  parish  church,  from  whom  he 
pobably  acquired  some  little  instmetion, 
since  in  the  following  year  he  was  able  to 
pnetise  alone  on  a  spinet  which  his  father 
ntd  bought  him.    In  1780  he  learned  the 
daiinet,  and  wrote  mosic  for  an  amateur 
pUy  performed  at  Mr.  Young's  achooL    In 
the  following  year  the  clarinet  was  aban- 
doned for  the  oboe,  and  young  Callcott  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  elder  Sale,  secre- 
tary of  the  Catch  Club,  from  whom,  and  also 
feom  Drs.  Arnold  and  Cooke,  he  derived  much 
dwnltoiy  learning.    About  1782  he  oocasion- 
allj  played  the  oboe  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  and  in  the  three 
following  years  sang  in  the  chorus  of  the 
•wtorios  at  Dmry  Lane  Theatre.    In  1783,  ! 
on  the  recommendation  of  Attwood,  Call-  i 
cott  was  appointed  deputy  organist,  under 
Reinhold,  of  St.  (leorge-the-Martyr,  Queen  | 
8qTiue.BIoom8bury,apostheheld  untill785. 
In  1784  he  competed  for  the  first  time  for  the 
priie  given  by  the  Cat«h  Club,  but  without 
success,  though  in  the  following  year  three 
•f  tiie  four  prize  medals  of  the  club  were 
awarded  to  his  glees.    On  4  July  of  the  same 
TOUT  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  at  Ox- 
fed,  his  exercise  being  a  setting  of  Warton's 
'Ode  to  Ftmcy.'    In  the  following  year  two 
more  prizes  were  swarded  him  by  the  Catch 
Oub,  and  he  set  an  ode  by  E.  B.  Greene,  I 
which  was  performed  in  February  at  a  con-  ! 
tertin  aid  of  the  Humane  Society.    In  1787 
Callcott  sent  in  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  1 
Mmpoeitions  to  compete  for  the  Catch  Club  . 
piles.    Out  of  all  these  only  two  were  suo- 
tctsful,  and  the  society  passed  a  resolution  ' 
that  m  future  no  more  than  twelve  comj^jsi-  I 
tions  shonld  be  sent  in  by  any  one  competitor.  | 
This  rule  so  offended  Callcott  that  for  two 
Tears  he  refused  to  compete,  though  in  1789  ', 
ke  changed  his  mind,  and  was  rewarded  by  I 
•anying  off  all  the  prizes  of  the  club,  while  I 
between  1790  and  1793  he  won  nine  more  ^ 
uedals.     In  1787  he  was  associated  with 
Arnold  in  the  formation  of  the  Glee  Club,  the  ' 
fint  meeting  of  which  was  held  on  22  Dec.  at  > 
tte  Newcastle  Coffee-house.  In  the  next  year  | 
it  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  j 
ofMosiciana,  and  in  1789  was  appointed  joint 
organist  (with  C.  S.  Evans)  of  St.  Paul's,  ' 
Covent  Garden.    In  the  same  year  his  well-  ' 
known  glee, '  When  Arthur  first,'  was  intro- 
daced  in  Dr.  Arnold's '  Battle  of  Hexham'  at 
the  Haymarket.    On  Haydn's  arrival  in  Lon-  ■ 
don  in  1791  Callcott  was  introduced  to  him  by  ! 
Salomon,  and  studied  instrumentation  with 
lira,  writing  a  symphony  and  other  works 
Wider  Hs  guidance.     In  the  samo  year  Cnll- 
tott  was  married.     In  1793  he  was  appointed  ' 


organist  to  the  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans, 
a  port  he  occupied  until  1802,  when  he  re- 
signed  it  is  favour  of  his  son-in-law,  William 
Horsley.  About  this  time  Callcott  conceived 
the  plan  of  writing  an  extensive  dictionary 
of  music.  He  had  bought  the  manuscript 
collections  of  Dr.  Boyce  and  his  pupil,  Mar- 
maduke  Overend,  from  the  widow  of  the 
latter,  and  with  characteristic  energy  set  to 
work  to  qualify  himself  for  his  task  by  labo- 
rious researches  into  the  theoretical  writings 
of  early  musicians.  Though  much  occupied 
in  teaching,  his  evenings  were  devoted  to 
studying  mathematics  and  philosophy  or  in 
epitomising  musical  treatises,  and  in  1797  he 
issued  the  prospectus  of  his  projected  work. 
In  the  following  year  he  took  part  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Concentores  Society,  for  the 
practice  of  unaccompanied  part-singing.  On 
18  June  1800  Callcott  proceeded  to  the  degree 
of  Mus.  Doc,  on  which  occasion  his  exercise 
was  a  Latin  anthem, '  Propter  Sion  non  tacebo.' 
In  1801  he  exerted  himself  successfully  to  form 
a  band  for  the  Kensington  Volunteer  Corps, 
of  which  he  had  been  an  officer  since  1795. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  anonymously  a 
little  work  entitled  '  The  Way  to  speak  well 
made  easy  for  Youth.'  On  25  Oct.  1802  he 
wrote  an  anthem,  'I  heard  a  Voice  from 
Heaven,'  which  was  performed  four  days 
later  at  Arnold's  funeral.  After  Arnold's 
death  he  applied  unsuccessfiilly  for  the  post 
of  composer  to  the  king.  During  the  next 
few  years  Callcott  was  principally  occupied 
in  writing  his  '  Musical  Gtrammar,  which  was 
published  in  1806,  and  achieved  groat  success. 
A  second  edition  appeared  in  1809,  and  a 
third  in  1817,  since  when  the  work  has  been 
constantly  reprinted.  In  1806  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Dr.  Crotch  as  lecturer  of 
music  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  in  the 
following  spring  he  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  '  A  Plain  Statement  of  Eurl  Stan- 
hope's Temperament."  But  his  busy  career 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  He  had  already 
given  up  any  idea  of  classifyiiifr  the  accu- 
mulation of  notes  and  manuscri|its  he  had 
made  for  his  projected  work,  and  for  somo 
time  had  suffered  from  continual  restlessnes.s. 
In  1807  his  brain  gave  way,  and  for  five  years 
he  was  in  an  asylum.  From  1812  to  18 1 6  he 
recovered  his  reason ;  but  after  that  date  his 
malady  returned,  and  he  was  never  restored 
to  health.  He  died  near  Bristol  on  15  May 
1821,  and  was  buried  at  Kensington  on  the 
23rd  of  the  same  month. 

Callcott  is  best  known  as  a  glee  ■writer  of 
great  power  and  fecundity.  A  collection  of 
hi.'!  glees,  catches,  and  canons  was  published  in 
182 1  by  hissi)n-in-law,W.  Horsley,  with  a  me- 
moir of  the  compo.'er  and  a  portrait  engTaved 
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bvF.  C.  Lewis  from  a  painting  by  his  brother, 
ffir  Augustus  Callcott,  B.A.  [q.  v.]  In  ad- 
dition to  these  works  he  published  six  sacred 
trios,  a  collection  of  anthems  and  hymns  sung' 
at  the  Asylum  chapel,  four  glees  composed 
at  Blenheim  in  1799,  six  sonatinas  for  the 
harpsichord  (op.  3),  a  hunting  song,  intro- 
duced at  Dmry  Lane  in  Coffey's  farce, '  The 
Devil  to  pay,'  an  explanation  of  the  notes, 
marks,  &c.  used  in  music  (1792),  two  curious 
musical  settings  of  the  multiplication  and 
pence  tables,  and  much  other  music.  There 
18  an  engraved  portrait  of  him  by  Meyer. 
Many  of  his  manuscript  compositions  and  his 
collections  for  a  musical  dictionary  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

[Orove's  Diet,  of  Music,  i.  397 ;  Memoir  by  { 
V/.  Horsley  prefixed  to  Cailcott's  Glees,  1824 ;  | 
EsrmoDicon  for  1831,  p.  63  ;  Quarterly  Musical  ! 
Magazine,  iii.  404  ;  Gent.  Mag.zct.  478 ;  Becords  ' 
of  Royal  Soo.  of  Musicians ;  Catalogues  of  Bri- 
tioh  Mnseom  and  Music  School,  Oxford;  Evan's  I 
Catalogue  of  Engraved  Portraits,  p.  6S ;  Add.  1 
MS8.  27686,  27693,  &c.]  W.  B.  S. 

CALLCOTT, MAKIA,Ladt(1785-1842),  i 

traveller,  and  author  of '  Little  Arthur's  His-  I 
tory  of  England,'  bom  in  1785  at  Fapcastle, 
nearCockermouth,wasthedaughterof  George 
Dundas,  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  and  com- 
missioner of  the  admiralty.    From  an  early  I 
age  she  read  widely  and  took  great  interest  j 
in  plants,  flowers,  and  trees.    Her  governess 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  Bumeys,  Rey- 
nolds, and  Johnson,  and  she  often  visited 
her  uncle.  Sir  David  Dundas,  at  Richmond, 
where  Rogers,  Thomas  Campbell,  Lawrence, 
and  others  were  frequent  guests.     Early  in  j 
1808  Maria  sailed  with  her  father  for  India. 
In  the  following  year  she  married  Captain 
Thomas  Graham,  R.N.,  and  soon  after  she  ; 
set  out  on  a  travelling  tour  in  India.     She  | 
returned  to  England  in  1811,  and  lived  for  a  I 
while  in  London,  where  she  made  the  ac-  | 
quaintance  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Sir  ' 
Samuel  Romilly.     Her  husband  was  absent 
on  foreign  service  for  the  next  few  years,  but  ' 
he  and  his  wife  spent  some  time  in  Italy  | 
in  1819,  and  started  for  South  America  in 
the  ship  Doris  in  1821.     Captain  Graham 
died  off  Cape  Horn  in  April  1822.  His  widow 
proceeded  to  Valparaiso,  where  she  remained 
as  instructress  to  Donna  Maria  from  22  Nov. 
1822  to  January-  1823.    Soon  afterwards  she 
came  back  to  Eiig:land,  engnged  in  literary 
work,  and  on  20  Feb.  1827  married  Augustus 
M'all  Callcott  [q-  '>'•]'  ^^^  artist.     In  1828 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callcott   started   on   a  long 
Italian  tour.   In  18.31  Mrs.  Callcott  ruptured 
a  blood-vessel,  and  became  a  confirmed  in- 
valid.   She  died  at  her  husband's  house  at 


Kensin([t«n  Gravel  Pits  on  28  Nov.  184;i,  sud 
was  buried  in  Kensal  Green  cemetery. 

Lady  Callcott  wrote  popular  deecriptiou 
of  her  travels,  and  was  also  the  author  is 
later  life  of  many  successful  diildren'sboob, 
and  of  translations  from  the  French.  Tb 
book  by  which  she  is  best  remembered  ii 
'  Little  Arthur's  History  of  Enj^d,'  fint 
published  in  1835  in  two  volumes,  undiar  ha 
initials  M.  C,  and  repeatedly  reissued.  Bs 
other  works  are  as  follows:  1. '  Journal  of  • 
Residence  in  India,'  1812;  2nd  ed.  1813;  1 
French  translation  of  this  book  was  issued  a 
A.  Duponchel's  '  Nouvelle  Biblioth^ue  det 
Voyages.'  1841,  voL  x.  2. '  Letters  on  India, 
with  etchings  and  a  map,'  1814.  S.  A  tnn*- 
lation  from  the  French  of  De  Rocca's '  Me- 
moirs of  the  Wars  of  the  French  in  Sptii,' 
1816 ;  reissued  in  1816.  4.  '  Three  Months  is 
the  Mountains  east  of  Rome,' 1820.  6. 'He 
moirs  of  the  Life  of  Pouasin,'  1820.  6. '  Jon> 
nal  of  a  Voyage  to  Brazil,  and  reaid^iee  then 
during  the  years  1821-3,'  1824  7.  '  Jonm! 
of  a  residence  in  Chili  during  the  year  \>^ii. 
and  a  voyage  from  Chili  to  Brazu  in  182^' 
1824.  8.  <  History  of  Spain,'  1828.  9.  h. 
letter  to  the  Geological  Society  respecting  tht 
earthquakes  which  Lady  Callcott  witneaied 
in  Chili  in  1822,  together  with  extracts  £roa 
her  letters  to  H.Warburton,  Esq.,  1834  10.  A 
description  of  Giotto's  chapel  at  Padua,  bong 
the  letterpress  issued  with  Sir  A.  W.  Cail- 
cott's drawings  in  1836.  11.  'Essays  towardi 
the  History  of  Painting,'  1836.  12.  PrebM 
to  the  'Seven  Ages  of  Man'  (a  oollecdoe 
of  drawings  by  Sir  A.  W.  Callcott),  lS4a 
13.  '  The  Little  Brackenbumers,  and  littl* 
Mary's  four  Saturdays,'  1841.  1^  'A  80^ 
ture  Herbal,'  1842. 

[Information  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  L  Bn- 
nel;  Athenenm,  4  Dec.  1842;  Gent.  Mag.  ISO, 
pt.  t.  98  ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.]  S.  I. 

CALLCOTT,  WILLIAM  HUTCHDJS 

(1807-1882),  musical  composer,  a  younger 
son  of  Dr.  John  Wall  Callcott  [q.  t.J  wm 
bom  at  Kensington  in  1807.  As  a  child  be 
received  some  instruction  from  hisfather,Mid 
later  continued  his  studies  under  his  brotiier- 
in-law,  William  Horsley.  On  4  July  1830 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Sodety 
ofMusicians.  Inl836hepubli8hedanabTidg- 
ment  of  his  father's  '  Grammar,'  in  1840  t 
collection  of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  for  Bicke^ 
steth's  'Christian  Psalmody,'  and  in  1848 
'The  Child's  own  Singing  Book.'  In  the 
latter  work  he  was  assisted  by  his  wife  M»ri«, 
who  was  the  authoress  of  several  unimporfint 
religious  stories,  fie.  In  1851  Callcott  pulh 
lisliftd  '  Remarks  on  the  Royal  Albert  Piano' 
(^exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition)^ 
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and  in  1869  <  A  few  Facts  on  the  Life  of 
HsndeL'  Callcott  was  for  some  rears  or- 
ganist of  Ely  Place  Chapel.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  ufe  he  suffered  much  bom  ill- 
oealth.  He  died  at  1  Campden  House  Boad, 
Kensington,  on  6  Aug.  1882,  and  was  buried 
on  the  9th  at  Eensal  Green.  Callcott  com- 
posed several  songs,  glees,  and  anthems,  but 
his  name  is  principaUy  known  by  his  ar- 
isn^ementa  and  transcriptions  for  tba  piano, 
which  amount  to  many  nundred  pieces.  A 
son  of  his,  Robert  Stuart  Callcott,  who  showed 
great  promise  as  an  organist  and  musician, 
died  in  the  spring  of  1^6  at  an  early  age. 

[Baptie's  Diet,  of  Musical  Biography ;  Monthly 
MiuicHl  Kecord  for  I  Sept.  1882;  Musical  limes 
for  September  1 882  ;  Musical  Standard  for  8  Feb. 
1883;  Records  of  the  Boyal  Societv  of  Mnai- 
riaiu;  inl'ormation from  Mr.  J.  G-.  Callcott;  Brit. 
Mob.  Cat]  W.  B.  8. 

CALLENDER,  GEORGE  WILLU.M 

(1830-1878),  surgeon,  was  bom  at  Clifton, 
and,  after  education  at  a  Bristol  school,  be- 
came a  student  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
tal in  1849,  in  1862  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  F.R.C.S.  in  1866. 
He  was  house-surgeon  at  St.  Bartholomew's, 
was  in  1861  elected  assistant  surgeon,  and 
in  1871  surgeon  to  the  hospital.  At  the 
nme  time  he  was  a  laborious  teacher  in  the 
medical  school,  was  registrar  (1864),  demon- 
strator of  anatomy,  lecturer  on  comparative 
anatomy  and  on  anatomy  (1866),  ana  finally 
(1873)  lecturer  on  surgery.  For  many  years 
be  was  treasurer  of  the  medical  school,  and 
exercised  great  influence  in  all  its  affairs. 
He  published  a  paper  on  the  '  Development 
of  the  Bones  of  the  Face  in  Man '  m  the 
'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1869,  which 
led  to  his  election  as  F.RS.  in  1871,  and  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  there 
are  abstracts  of  papers  by  nim  on  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  th3rroitt  body  and  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  sub-axial  arches  of  man.  He 
published  many  papers  in  the  '  Medioo-Chi- 
rorgical  Transactions,'  in  the  'Transactions' 
of  the  Clinical  Society  and  of  the  Patholo- 
gical Society,  in  the '  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital Reports,'  in  Holmes's  '  System  of  Sur- 
gery,'and  in  the  medical  journals,  besides,  in 
1863,  a  small  book  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
parts  concerned  in  femoral  rupture,  and  in 
18ft4  an  address  delivered  to  the  students 
«t  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  A  great 
maater  of  surgery  and  of  panegyric  who  knew 
bim  throughout  his  career  thus  sums  up  Cal- 
lender'a  work :  '  In  the  future  history  of  sur- 
Rery  Callender  will  have  a  large  share  of  the 
bonour  which  will  be  awarded  to  those  who, 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  by  greatly  diminish- 


ing the  mortality  of  operations,  have  made  by 
far  the  most  important  improvement  in  prac- 
tical surgery'  (St.  BartAolomev/a  Hospital 
Beportt,  vol.  iv^  Callender  lived  in  Queen 
Aime  Street,  nuurried,  and  had  several  chil- 
dren. A  few  yean  would  probably  have 
made  his  practice  a  great  one,  for  he  had 
reached  the  stage  ot  being  Imown  to  his 
profession,  and  was  beginning  to  be  known 
to  the  public.  He  died  on  20  Oct.  1878  of 
Bright's  disease,  against  which  he  had  long 
struggled.  His  death  took  place  at  sea  on 
his  way  back  from  America.  He  had  gone 
thither  for  a  holiday,  and  his  illness  had  sud- 
denly become  aggravated  while  travelling. 
Tte^  extraordinary  kindness  with  which,  as  a 
distinguished  English  surgeon,  he  was  treated 
when  taken  ill  in  the  United  States  deserves 
to  be  remembered  to  the  honour  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  that  country.  He  was 
buried  at  Kensal  Green. 

[Sir  James  Paget,  memoir  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  Beports,  vol.  xv.  (MS.  minutes 
of  Medical  Council  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
tal) ;  personal  knowledge.]  N.  M. 

CALLENDER,  JAMES  THOMSON  (d. 
1803),  miscellaneous  writer,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, in  autumn  1792  published  anonymously 
at  London  and  Edinburgh '  The  Political  I^ 
grass  of  Britain,  or  an  Impartial  Account  of 
the  Principal  Abuses  in  the  Government  of 
this  Country  from  the  Revolution  of  1688.' 
This  was  meant  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of 
pamphlets,  but  the  project  was  checked  by 
the  arrest  of  the  author  on  2  Jan.  1793,  on 
account  of  statements  in  the  work.  Having, 
as  he  says,  '  with  some  difficulty  made  his 
escape,'  he  went  to  America  and  established 
himself  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  republished 
his  treatise  (3rd  edit,  reissued  1795).  It  re- 
ceived the  favourable  notice  of  Jefferson,  was 
translated  into  German  (Edinburgh,  Phila- 
delphia, and  London,  1797 ;  the  translator's 
preface  is  dated  from  Cologne,  4  June  1796), 
and  was  attacked  in '  A  Bone  to  Gnaw  for  the 
Democrats '  (Philadelphia,  1795).  A  second 
part  of  the '  Political  Progress '  was  published, 
but  this  was,  says  Jefferson,  much  inferior  to 
the  first.  Callender  also  published  at  Phi- 
ladelphia the  '  Political  Register '  (3  Nov. 
1794  to  3  March  1795),  the  'American  An- 
nual Raster  for  1796,'  1797,  and '  Sketches 
of  the  History  of  America,'  1798.  He  was 
a  bitter  writer:  he  was  continually  in  want 
of  money,  and  from  either  or  both  causes 
got  into  difficulties  at  Philadelphia,  from 
which  he  '  fled  in  a  panic'  Ue  was  after- 
wards at  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  he 
edited  for  some  years  the  '  Richmond  Re- 
corder,'which  beoune  noted  for  the  violence 
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of  its  attacks  on  the  administrations  of 
Washington  and  John  Adams.  It  was  pro- 
bably at  some  time  during  his  residence  here 
that  he  'vnvte  a  work  entitled  '  The  Prospect 
before  us.'  When  Jeflferson  succeeded  to  power, 
Callender,  who  had  obtained  money  from  him 
on  several  occasions,  wished  to  be  appointed 
postmaster  at  Richmond.  Jefferson  would 
not  consent  to  this,  and  CaUeuder,  taking 
'  mortal  offence,' passed  over  irom  the  repub- 
licans to  the  federalists,  and  bitterly  attacked 
his  former  allies.  Jefferson,  who  was  very 
indignant  at  this,  says  his  '  base  ingratitude 
presents  human  nature  in  a  hideous  form,' 
and  animadverts  strongly  on  the  scurrility  of 
his  writings.  Callender  was  drowned  while 
bathing  in  the  James  river  at  Bichmond  on 
7  July  1803.  The  <  Gentleman's  Magazine ' 
says  that  he  '  drowned  himself.' 

[Advertisement  prefixed  to  PoUtieal  Progress ; 
Drake's  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (Bos- 
ton, 1872);  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  iv.  444- 
449  (New  York,  1864);  Gent.  Mag.  September 
1808,  p.  882.]  F.  W_T. 

0ALLI8,  ROBER'T  (Jl.  1684),  seijeant- 
at-law,  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  and  after 
being  called  to  the  bar  at  Gray's  Inn  was 
appointed  a  oommissioner  of  sewers  in  his 
native  county.  He  was  made  a  seijeant- 
at-law  on  12  April  1627.  His  works  are: 
1.  'The  Case  and  Argument  against  Sir  Ig- 
noramus of  Cambridg.,'  London,  1646,  4to. 
The  lawyers  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
Latin  comedy  of  '  Ignoramus,  performed 
before  James  I  at  Cambridge,  1615,  and  in 
this  '  reading,'  delivered  at  Staple  Inn  in 
Lent,  1616,  CaUis  states  a  supposititious  law 
case,  in  order  to  determine  in  which  of  six 
persons  the  right  exists  of  presentation  to  a 
church,  and  in  the  argument  he  introduces 
Sir  Ignoramus,  a  clerk,  presented  to  it  by  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  who  is  described  as 
being 'egregiSilliteratus.'  2.  'Reading upon 
the  Statute,  23  H.  VIII,  cap.  6,  of  Sewers,' 
London,  1647,  4to;  2nd  edit,  enlarged,  1686, 
4to;  4th  edit.  1810,  8vo;  6th  edit.,  with 
additions  and  corrections  by  William  John 
Broderip,  London,  1824,  8vo. 

[Dugdale's  Orif^nss  Juridiose,  pp.  296,  884, 
App.  109;  Croke's  Reports,  temp.  Car.  I,  71 ;  | 
Kotes  and  Queries,  8rd  ssr.,  v.  1 34,  204 ;  Clarke's  ] 
BibL  Legnm,  20.  328,  403 ;  Lowndes's  Bibl.  Han. 
(Bohn),  849 ;  Watt's  Bibl.  Brit. ;   Calendar  of 
State  Papers  (Dom.).  Charles  I  (1633-4),  409, 
Dugdale's  Hist,   of    Imbanking  and   Draining  \ 
(1772),  417 ;  Nichols's  Progresses  of  James  I,  | 
iii.  90.]  T.  C.      I 

OALLOW,  JOHN  (1822-1878),  artist,  | 
was  bom  in  London  on  19  July  1822.    He  ' 
wo*  a  pupil  of  his  elder  brother  William,  the 
well-known  painter  in  water  colours,  wlio  j 


took  him  with  him  to  Paris  in  1835,  where  he 
remained  studying  art  for  several  years.  In 
1844  he  returned  to  England  to  exercise  his 
profession  as  a  landscape  painter  in  water 
colours,  and  a  few  years  later  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  New  Water-Colour  Society. 
From  this  society  he  afterwards  retired  to 
be  elected  into  the  older  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours.  In  Jul^  1865  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  drawing  in  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Addiscombe.  After 
holding  this  appointment  for  six  years,  he 
gave  it  up,  and  got  in  its  place  the  post  of 
sub-professor  of  drawing  at  Woolwich.  Some 
years  later  he  retired  from  his  professorship, 
receiving  a  sum  of  money  as  compensation  in 
lieu  of  a  retiring  allowance.  From  the  date 
of  his  retirement  he  was  constantly  occupied 
in  painting  for  the  exhibitions,  and  in  teach- 
ing. As  a  teacher  he  was  in  great  request, 
and  taught  in  several  schools,  besides  having 
many  private  pujnls.  He  married  in  1864, 
and  died  of  consum^ition  at  Lewisham  00. 
25  April  1878,  leaving  a  widow  and  one  son. 
Callow's  style  of  painting  was  formed  on 
that  of  his  master  ana  elder  brother, WiUiam, 
though  he  devoted  himself  to  a  different 
range  of  subjects.  He  excelled  in  sea-piecee 
more  than  in  landscapes.  The  compulsory  de- 
votion of  his  time  chiefly  to  teaching  impeded 
the  development  of  his  own  powers,  so  that 
his  later  productions  never  fulfilled  the  pro- 
mise of  some  of  his  earlier  works.  He 
painted  diligently,  however,  and  'exhibited 
at  the  yearly  exhibition  of  the  Old  Water- 
Colour  Society.  His  style  of  teaching  was 
excellent,  at  once  simple,  lucid,  and  Ic^cal, 
and  he  always  maintained  the  superiority 
of  transparent  over  body  colour.  He  left  a 
great  number  of  studies  prepared  for  the  use 
of  his  pupils,  which  were  sold  by  auction 
after  his  death.  Several  of  these  have  since 
been  printed  in  colours  as  a  series  of  pro- 
gressiru  lessons  in  the  art  of  wateiHM>u>ui 
painting. 

[Xnfoimation  from  Mr.  William  Oallov.] 

H.  M'A. 

OALTHORPi^  Sib  HENRY  (1586- 
1637),  lawyer,  thurd  son  of  Sir  James  Cal- 
thorpe of  Cockthorpe,  Norfolk,  knight,  by 
Barbara,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Bacon  of 
Hesset,  SuffoQc,  was  one  of  a  family  of  eight 
sous  and  six  daughters,  and  was  bom  at 
Cockthorpe  in  1^6.  He  entered  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  seems  early  to  have 
enjoyed  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  By 
the  death  of  nis  father  in  1615  he  inherited 
considerable  estates  in  his  native  county, 
but  he  continued  sedulously  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  profession,  and  shortly  after  the 
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marriage  of  Charles  I  he  was  appointed  soli- 
dtor-general  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  after 
whom  one  of  Us  daughters  was  named. 
TUTien  in  November  1627  tlje  five  gentlemen 
who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  for  refusing 
to  contribute  to  the  forced  loan  applied  to 
the  amrt  of  king's  bench  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  Calthorpe  was  counsel  for  Sir  Thomas 
Barnell,  being  associated  in  the  case  with 
Xoy,  Seijeant  Bramston,  and  Selden;  and 
we  are  told  that '  the  gentlemen's  counsel 
pleaded  at  Westminster  with  wonderful  ap- 

Ciae,  even  of  shouting  and  clapping  of 
ds,  which  is  unusual  m  that  place.'  In 
,  tie  proceedings  against  the  seven  members 
in  the  spring  of  1630,  Calthorpe  was  counsel 
lor  Benjamin  Valentine,  one  of  the  three 
*ho  held  down  the  speaker  in  the  chair.  In 
tlie  conduct  of  this  case  he  seems  to  have 
ihwn  some  lack  of  zeal,  though  when  his 
turn  came  to  speak  he  defended  his  client 
with  conspicuous  ability,  notwithstanding 
that  his  sympathies  were  with  the  court 
party.  In  December  1635  he  succeeded  Ma- 
waaa  recorder  of  London,  the  corporation 
jttTing  been  specially  requested  to  elect  him 
Bi  a  letter  which  Charles  addressed  to  them 
oahisbehalf 

fie  held  the  recardership  only  a  few  weeks, 
fer  in  January  1636  he  was  made  attorney  of 
the  eonrt  of  wards  and  liveries,  and  resigned 
the  other  appointment.  Shortly  after  this 
he  was  knighted,  and  was  chosen  to  be  reader 
of  lus  inn,  but  he  never  discharged  the  duties 
of  hit  office, '  causa  mortalitatis,'  as  Dugdale 
Botee.  He  was  now  in  his  fifty-first  year,  and 
M  path  seemed  clear  to  the  hig^t  legal 
Pnfstments,  but  death  came  upon  him  in  the 
™l  vigour  of  his  powers  in  August  1687. 
Wthorpe  married  Dorothy,  daughter  and 
"aress  of  Edward  Humphrey,  and  by  her  had 
t  family  of  ten  dtildien,  only  one  of  whom, 
wJamesCaldiOTm  of  Ampton  (said  to  have 
M«n  knighted  by  Oliver  Cromwell),  attained 
■Mtniity.  Prom  him  the  present  Lord  Cal- 
"xupe  is  lineally  descended. 

.  [Papers  of  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeol.  80c 
tt.l58;  Nichols's  Piogreesas  of  James  I,  i.  217 ; 
JoitWe  Sir  John  Eliot,  i.  406,  ii.  318  steeq.; 
°We Trials,  iii  300  ;  Dugdale's  Origines,  p.  220 ; 
wL  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  193S  and  1687; 
»l™>««ehi'8  Norfolk,  vii.  «,  viiL  4.]       A.  J. 

CALTHROPE,    SiE    CHARLES    {d. 

1616),  judge,  was  probably  one  of  the  Cal- 
'Mopes  of  Suffolk,  and  was  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  crown  in  Ireland. 
^ewas  made  attorney-general  for  Ireland 
--  June  1684,  and  was  continued  in 
Ijs  office  by  James  I  19  April  1603.  Cal- 
MiPope'B  chief  occupation  was  in  connec- 


I  tion  with  grants  of  forfeited  lands,  and  in  se-  * 
,  curing  proper  reservation  of  aU  royal  rights 
!  in  them.  Thus,  24  Dec.  1685,  he  writes  to 
Burghley  that  the  queen  gets  but  little  by 
her  tenures,  and  many  &auds  are  practised  to 
avoid  them,  and  proposes  the  application  to 
Ireland  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  and  the  Sta- 
tute of  Wills  (31  Hen.  Vill),  and  to  put  an 
end  to  gavelkmd  and  Irish  tenure ;  he  re- 
peats his  complaint  to  Walsingham  27  Feb. 
1686,  and  suggests  that  Coleman,  the  queen's 
remembrancer,  is  inattentive  to  his  duties  in 
the  matter.  On  16  July  1586  he  is  named 
as  one  of  several  commissioners  to  summon 
the  ehie&  in  Connaught  and  Thomond,  and 
to  compound  for  their  cease  by  a  fixed  rent  to 
the  crown.  Daring  1586  he  acted  as  com- 
missioner for  all  the  attainted  lands  in  Mun- 
ster,  visiting  Dungarvan  21  Sept.,  and  re- 
maining eight  days  each  at  Lismore  and 
YoughS,  '  meting  such  lands  as  Sir  Walter 
Rawley  is  to  have.'  Winter  drove  liim  back 
to  Dublin  after  surveying  27,400  acres,  and 
the  work  was  left  to  be  completed  in  December 
by  subordinates.  On  28  Jan.  1586-7  he  repre- 
sents to  Burghley  that  by  his  good  services 
the  queen  recovered  4,000/.  owing  for  arrears, 
and  accordingly  his  fees  were  augmented,  and 
Mallow  was  assigned  to  him,  not  much  to  his 
satisfaction.  Norreys,  who  had  had  it  before, 
writes,  8  March  1686-7,  begging  to  have  it 
again,  and  saying  the  attorney-general  will 
easily  yield  it  up.  Perhaps  he  felt  ill  requited, 
for  14  March  1686-7  Geoflfrey  Fenton  writes 
to  B  urghley  that  reforms  do  not  progress :  '  If 
the  attorney-general  were  the  man  he  ought 
to  be,  the  justice  (Gardener)  might  have  help 
of  him ;  but  for  that  he  is  discovered  here  to 
be  ahoet  of  that  learning  and  judgment  which 
his  place  requireth,  and  to  be  rawer  a  pleaser 
of  the  lord  deputy  than  careful  of  the  public 


service;  and 


aputy  t 
lastly, 


too  much  addicted  to  the 


Irishry,  the  assistance  he  giveth  profiteth 
little.  On  26  April  he  is  named  in  a  com- 
mission to  settle  all  differences  among  the 
undercuk^ra  in  the  plantations  in  Munster, 
and  he  held  an  inquisition  at  Youghal  in  the 
same  year  on  the  death  of  Conohor  O'Ma- 
howne,  late  of  Castle  Mahowne,  a  rebel  with 
the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  again  in  1588 
(10  June)  he  holds  an  inquisition  with  others 
as  to  the  lands  of  OT^'eill,  earl  of  Tyrone,  and 
of  O'Connor  Sliggaghe  of  Sliggagbe,  Con- 
naught  (MoBBiN,  Iruh  PataUSolU,  ii.  146). 
In  1594  he  was  in  the  commission  for  putting 
in  execution  the  acts  concerning  the  queen's 
supremacy  (t'A  27  Nov.  1694).  As  attorney- 
general  01  Leinster  his  salary  was  now  78/. 
13«.  4(2.  He  was  in  a  commission  of  1604 
appointing  justices  for  Connaught,  and  after 
being  confirmed  in  his  office  by  James  he  was 
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knighted  at  Dublin  with  Sarsfield,  chief  hu- 
tice  of  the  common  pleaj>,  on  24  March  1604, 
and  was  named  with  others  in  a  commission 
to  examine  Sir  Denis  O'Rou^han,  a  priest. 
On  19  July  1606  he  was  again  named  in  a 
commission  to  surrey,  accept  surrendere  of, 
and  re-grant  lands  in  Ireland.  By  patent  of 
29  May  1606  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  of 
the  common  pleas  as  second  puisne  judge,  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Justice  John  Ady,  the  so- 
licitor-general, Sir  John  Davis  succeeding  him 
as  attorney-general.  The  promotion  gratified 
him,  but  not  the  stipend,  for  as  attomey- 
eeneral  his  salary  had  been  169/.  6«.  8d. ;  aa 
judge  only  one  half  of  that  sum.  But  Sir 
Aruiur  Chichester  writes  to  the  king  that  he 
will  help  him  in  other  ways  without  charge 
to  the  crown,  and  he  appears  in  1611  to  have 
been  in  receipt  of  133/.  &».  Sd.  irom  the  crown, 
and  the  same  in  addition  by  concordatum 
during  pleasure.    He  died  6  Jan.  1616. 

There  was  published  in  London  in  1636 
'  The  Relation  Detweene  the  Lord  of  a  Mannor 
and  theCoppyholder  his  Tenant . .  .Delivered 
in  the  learned  readings  of  C[harle8]  C[al- 
thrope].' 

[Hamilton's  Irish  State  Papers ;  BoassU  and 
Prendergast's  State  Papers;  CareVs  State  Pa- 
pers; Smith's  Law  Officers  of  Ireland;  Erck's 
Irish  Patent  BoUs,  pp.  86, 166,  183.1 

J.  A.  H. 

CALVELEY,  SiB  HUGH  (A  1893),  a 

distinguished  soldier,  was  the  son  of  David 
de  Calvelegh,  and  his  first  wife  Joan,  of  Lea 
in  Cheshiie,  and  was  the  brother,  it  is  thought, 
of  Sir  Robert  Knolles.  Both  are  celebrated 
in  the  pag^es  of  Froissart.  Calveley  was  one 
of  the  soldiers  of  fortune  engaged  in  the  war 
of  succession  between  the  partisans  of  the 
widow  of  Jean  de  Montfort  and  the  wife  of 
Charles  de  Blois,  which  lasted  with  varying 
fortune  from  1341  to  1364.  In  1361  Robert 
de  Beaumanoir  sallied  from  his  garrison  at 
ChftteauJosselinto  attack  the  town  andcastle 
of  PloSrmel,  which  was  held  for  Montfort  by 
Sir  Robert  Bamborough,  who  is  sometimes 
identified  with  Sir  Richard  Greenacre  of 
Merley.  He  is  called  Brembo  in  the  Breton 
Chronicles,  and  it  may  be  noticed  that  there 
is  a  Bromborough  in  Cheshire,  to  which 
county  two,  at  least,  of  his  knightly  fol- 
lowers belonged.  As  the  garrison  did  not 
care  to  leave  their  stronghold,  Beaumanoir 
proposed  a  joust  of  two  or  three  with  swords 
and  spears.  To  this  Bamborough  replied  by 
suggestingthateach  side  should  select  twenty 
or  thirty  champions  who  should  fight  in 
earnest  on  the  open  plain.  The  bargain 
having  been  made,  sixty  warriors  repairM  to 
a  level  tract  near  a  midway  oak,  and  there 


fought  the  famous  Bataille  de  Mi-Voie,whidi 
has  since  been  chronicled  both  in  nroee  and 
verse.  Thirty  knights  on  each  side,  haviiig 
dismounted,  fought  until  both  sides  wen 
exhausted  and  a  rest  was  called,  when  four 
French  and  two  English  knights  lay  dead 
upon  the  field.  The  fight  was  renewed  with 
great  ferocity,  and  when  Beaumanoir,  erier- 
ously  wounded,  was  leaving  the  field  to 

Suench  his  thirst,  he  was  recalled  by  the 
erce  exclamation, '  Beaumanoir,  drink  thy 
blood,  and  thy  thirst  will  go  ofil'  Degpi> 
ing  of  breaking  the  solid  pluilanx  of  the  Eng- 
liMi  combatants,  one  of  the  French  knigbte 
mounted  his  horse,  and  spurred  his  Meed 
with  great  impetuosity  against  their  nnlu, 
which  were  thus  broken.  Sir  Robert  Bam- 
borough was  slain  with  eight  of  his  men, 
while  the  others,  including  Calveley  and  Sir 
Robert  Knolles,  were  taken  prisoners  to  Ja«- 
selin.  A  memorial  cross  was  erected,  which 
is  engraved  in  the  '  Archaeologia'  (vol.  ri.) 
In  1^2  he  is  named  with  Peter  of  Bunbiuj 
and  others  in  a  warrant  of  pardon  for  felonie* 
committed  in  Chester.  This  pardon  had  al- 
ready been  commanded  on  18  Jan.,  27  Ed- 
ward HI,  and  letters  of  pardon  were  accord- 
ingly granted,  36  Edward  III.  In  1864  wu 
fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Auray,  which 
ended  the  struggle  for  the  duchy  of  Brittanj. 
When  asked  to  take  command  of  the  rea> 
guard,  Calveley  begged  that  another  po6t 
might  be  assigned  to  him.  Sir  John  Chandoa 
protested  with  tears  that  no  other  man  wai 
equal  to  the  post.  Calveley  accepted,  and 
by  his  steadiness  of  discipline  kept  the  army 
firm  during  a  deaperate  charge  of  the  foe. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Breton  war  he  uid 
some  of  his  freelances  enlisted  in  the  serrict 
of  Henry  of  Trastamare  in  his  struggle  with 
Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castille ;  but  the  Prince  of 
Wales  having  joined  theopposit«part;,feudil 
loyalty,  it  may  be  surmised,  lid  Calveley  to 
change  sides,  and  he  is  honourably  men- 
tioned by  Froissart  as  fighting  under  Sir  Johp 
Chandos  at  the  battle  m  Navarete  on  8  April 
1367.  We  next  hear  of  him  as  the  leader  of 
two  thousand  freebooters,  making  diaastroua 
war  in  the  territories  of  the  Earl  of  Armasnac. 
He  became  deputy  of  Calais  in  1377,  and  one 
of  his  exploits  was  a  foray  to  Boulogne,  where 
he  burnt  some  of  the  ships  in  the  harbonr,  de- 
stroyed part  of  the  town,  and  returned  with 
a  rich  booty.  He  also  recovered  the  castle  of 
Marke  on  the  same  day  it  was  lost,  and  aoon 
after  the  Christmas  of  lS78'spoiledthe  towne 
of  Estaples  the  same  day  the  fair  was  kept 
there.  The  sellers  had  quick  utterance,  for 
that  that  might  be  carried awaie  the  En^ish- 
men  laid  hands  upon.'  In  the  following  year, 
when  he,  with  Sir  Thomas  Fercyet  u  Mmi- 
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nl4  of  England,  conveyed  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany to  a  haven  near  St.  Malo,  the  galleys 
laden  with  property  were  attacked  oy  the 
French  after  the  armed  ships  had  entered; 
bat  Calveley,  with  his  bowmen,  forced  the 
thipmaater  to  torn  the  vessel  against  his 
will  to  the  rescue.  '  Through  the  manfull 
prowets  of  Sir  Hngh  the  gaUies  were  re- 
pelled, for,  according  to  his  wonted  valiancie, 
Be  would  not  return  till  he  saw  all  other  in 
nfetie.'  In  July  1S80  he  was  preparing  to 
n>  abroad  as  part  commander  with  Sir  John 
Anmdell  of  an  expedition  against  Brittany. 
IVenty  vessels,  with  Arundeli  and  a  thousand 
men,  were  lost  in  a  storm.  Calveley,  with 
RTenaailors  only  of  his  ship,  was  dashed  upon 
the  shore.  He  was  now  governor  of  Brest,  and 
WBnt  with  the  Earl  of  Buckingham  on  his 
Flench  expedition.  The  crusade  undertaken 
Igainat  the  adherents  of  Pope  Clement  did 
botcommend  itself  to  his  judgment,  but  when 
Us  counsel  was  overruled,  he  fought  vigor- 
ontlT  for  the  policy  adopted,  and  his  successes 
lent  ititrength,  until  his  troops  were  surprised 
in  Beiguee  by  the  army  of  the  French  king 
in  Dnmbers  so  overpowering  as  to  make  resis- 
tance hopeless,  and  he  withdrew.  The  dis- 
tatiafaction  on  the  return  to  England  at  the 
hOure  of  the  expedition  did  not  mclude  any 
kiame  of  Calveley.  He  had  the  patronage 
If  the  Dnke  of  Lancaster,  was  governor  of 
he  Channel  Islands,  and  had  the  enjoyment 
rfthe  royal  manor  of  Shotwick.  The  estate 
rf  Lea  in  Cheshire  devolved  upon  him, 
K  Edward  m.  His  paternal  estate,  the 
■ofita  of  his  various  offices,  and  the  booty 
kodnced  by  the  kind  of  warfare  in  which  he 
na  long  engaged,  must  have  resulted  in 
Eteat  WMlth.  He  devoted  a  portion  of  his 
ponder  to  works  of  piety.  In  conjunction 
•ithhis  aupposed  brother,  Sir  Robert  Knolles, 
tod  mother  famous  freelance,  Sir  John  Hawk- 
nod,  he  is  said  to  have  founded  a  college  at 
Koine  in  1380.  Six  years  later  he  obtained 
I  royal  license  for  appropriating  the  rectory 
>f  Bunbnry,  which  he  had  purchased,  for  the 
bondation  of  a  college  with  a  master  and 
■X  chaplains.  The  building  was  in  progress 
^  1885,  and  was  probablv  finished  at  the 
late  of  the  founders  deatii  on  the  feast  of 
h.  Qeorge  in  1893.  He  was  buried  in  the 
ilaneel  oi  his  ooUege,  and  his  efBgy  in  com- 
pete armour  may  still  be  seen  on  one  of  the 
™«t  altar-tombs  in  his  native  county.  It 
•  engraved  in  Lysons  and  in  Ormerod.  A 
U)let  is  suspended  against  the  north  wall, 
•Ppoaite  to  the  monument  of  Calveley,  re- 
"Wding  a  bequest  by  Dame  Mary  Calveley  of 
MX)l,  the  interest  to  be  given  to  poor  people 
TOjnenting  the  church  on  the  condition  of 
Iheir  cleaning  the  monument  and  chancel. 


Fuller  states  that  Calveley  '  married  the 
queen  of  Arragon,  which  is  most  certain,  her 
arms  being  quartered  on  his  tomb.'  On  this 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  the  arms 
of  Arragon  are  not  quartered  on  the  tomb, 
and  Lysons  has  shown  that  there  was  no 
queen  of  Arragon  whom  Calveley  could  well 
have  married.  'It  is  most  probable,'  says 
Ormerod, '  that  he  never  did  marry,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  died  issueless.' 

[Ormerod's  History  of  Cheshire  (ed.  Helsby), 
ii.  766-9,  263;  Fuller's  Worthies  of  England 
(Cheshire);  Lysons's  Magna  Britannia  (Cheshire), 
446,  542  ;  Froisaart's  Chronicles  (ed.  Johnes),  i. 
371,  651,  666,  694,  784;  Archteologia,  vi.  148  ; 
Holinshed's  Chronicles ;  W.  H.  Ainsworth's  Bal- 
lads contain  a  translation  of  a  Breton  lai  on  the 
fight  of  the  thirty  published  by  J.  A.  C.  Buchon 
in  his  CoUei'tion  des  Chroniques.  Buchon  first 
published  Froissart's  namtive  of  the  battle  in 
1824,  and  afterwards  included  it  in  his  edition 
of  Froissart.]  W.  E,  A  A. 

OALVEB,  EDWARD-  (/.  1649),  poet, 
was  a  puritan;  the  inscription  under  his  por- 
trait describes  him  as  a  '  Qent.  of  Wilbie,  in 
the  county  of  SuiFolk.'  It  is  said  that  he 
was  a  relation  of  Bernard  Calver,  or  Calvert, 
of  Andover,  who  went  from  Southwark  to 
Calais  on  17  July  1620,  and  back  again  the 
same  day.  His  works  are :  1.  '  Passion  and 
Discretion,  in  Youth  and  Age,'  London,  1641, 
4to.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  books, 
the  second  of  which  is  preceded  by  a  prose 
epistle  to  his  friend  and  kinsman.  Master 
John  Strut.  The  work  is  written  in  a  plain 
and  serious  style,  and  abounds  in  pious  and 
moral  reflections  on  the  passions,  expressed  in 
tame  and  prosaic  language.  The  copy  in  the 
Qrenville  library  has  four  appropriate  plates, 
by  Stent,  which  are  rarely  met  with.  2. '  Di- 
vme  Passions,  piously  and  pathetically  ex- 
pressed, in  three  books,'  London,  1643,  4to. 
3. '  Englands  Sad  Posture ;  or,  A  true  De- 
scription of  the  present  Estate  of  poore  dis- 
tressed England,  and  of  the  lamentable  Con- 
dition of  these  distracted  times,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  Civill  and  unnatural!  Warr. 
Presented  to  the  Right  Honourable.  Pious, 
and  Valiant  Edward  Earle  of  Manchester,' 
London,  1644, 8vo.  With  portraits  of  the  Earl 
of  Manchester,  engraved  by  Cross,  and  of  tha 
author,  engraved  by  Hollnr.  4.  '  Calvers 
Royal  Vision ;  with  his  most  humble  ad- 
dresses to  his  majesties  royall  person,'  in 
verse,  London,  1648,  4to.  6.  '  Englands 
Fortresse,  exemplified  in  the  most  renowned 
and  victorious,  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Fair- 
fax. Humbly  presented  unto  his  Excellency 
by  E.  C,  a  lover  of  peace,'  a  eulogium  in 
verse,  London,  1648,  8to.  6.  '  Zion's  thank- 
full  Echoes  from  the  Clift«  of  Ireland.     Of 
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the  littleOhurch  of  Christ  inlreland,  warbling 
out  the  humble  and  gratefull  addresses  to 
her  elder  sister  in  England.  And  in  particular 
to  the  Parliament,  to  his  Excellency,  and  to 
his  Army,  or  that  part  assigned  to  her  assist- 
ance, now  in  her  low,  yet  hopeful  condition,' 
London,  1649,  4to. 

[Addit.  MSS.  19122  f.  107,  19166  f.  199, 
24492  f.  26 ;  Orangei's  Biog.  Hist,  of  England 
(1824), iii.  106;  Bromley's  Cat.  of  Engr.  Portraits, 
77;  Career's  Collect.  Anglo-Poetica,  iii.  287-42; 
BibL  Anglo- Foetica,  433 ;  CaU  of  Trinted  Books 
in  Brit.  Miu. ;  BibL  OrenTilliana,  U.  82.1 

T.  0. 

CALVERLEY,  CHARLES  STUART 
(1881-1884),  poet,  was  bom  on  22  Dec.  1831 
at  Martley  in  Worcestershire.  His  father,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Blayds,  was  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  Yorkshire  family  of  Calverley.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Meade  of 
Chatley,  Somersetshire.  The  old  name,  which 
had  been  changed  to  Blayds  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  was  resumed  in  1662.  Cal- 
verley, after  bemg  educated  by  private  tutors 
and  tor  three  months  at  Marlborough,  was  ad- 
mitted at  Harrow  on  9  Sept.  1846.  He  was 
in  the  sixth  form  from  January  1848  to  July 
1860.  He  read  little,  affected  no  interest  in 
other  than  school  studies,  and  was  famous  for 
athletiofeat8,especiallyinjumping.  Hissweet 
temper  and  keen  wit  maae  him  a  charming 
companion;  while  he  already  showed  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  verbal  memory  and  of  Latin 
versification.  A  copy  of  lAtin  verses  turned 
off  almost  as  an  improvisation  won  for  him 
the  Balliol  scholarship,  to  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  26  Nov.  1850.  At  Oxford  he  won 
the  chancellor's  prize  in  1861  for  a  Latin 
poem  which  confirmed  his  high  reputation. 
Offences  against  discipline  proceeding  from 
mere  boyish  recklessness  caused  his  removal 
£rom  Oxford  in  the  beginning  of  1862,  and 
in  the  following  October  he  entered  Christ's 
Oolite,  Cambridge.  Taking  warning  by  his 
parevious  experience,  he  kept  upon  good  terms 
with  the  authorities,  and  became  widely 
popular.  He  won  the  Craven  scholarship  in 
1864,  the  Camden  medal  in  1868  and  1866,  the 
Browne  medal  (Greek  ode)  in  1866,  and  the 
members'  prize  for  a  Latin  essay  in  1856.  He 
was  second  in  the  classical  tripos  for  1866, 
and  two  yeeus  later  was  elected  fellow  of 
Christ's.  His  academical  success  was  the 
more  remarkable  because  his  constitutional 
iadolence  and  love  of  society  prevented  re- 
gular work.  His  friends  had  to  drag  him 
out  of  bed  by  force,  or  lock  him  into  his  rooms 
to  secure  intellectual  concentration.  He 
had  become  the  friend  of  many  weU-known 
members  of  his  college,  including  Professors 
Seeley,  Skeat,  and  H^es,  Mr.  Walter Beeant, 


and  Dr.  Robert  Liveing.  His  social  talenU 
were  rapidly  developmg ;  he  could  draw 
clever  caricatures,  he  had  a  good  ear  for 
music  and  a  sweet  voice,  ana  a  singular 
facility  for  all  kinds  of  light  composition. 
Among  his  best  known /!zc«^z<e  at  this  time 
was  the  examination  paper  on  Pickwick  at 
Christmas  1867  (printed  in  '  Fly  Leaves '). 
The  prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  Walter  Besant 
and  Professor  Skeat.  His  parodies  and  other 
humorous  verses  had  already  made  him  &- 
mous  amongst  fellow-Btu<ient8  when  his 
talents  were  first  made  known  to  the  world 
by  the  publication  of  '  Verses  and  Transla- 
tions '  in  1862. 

Calverley  resided  for  a  time  in  Cambridge, 
taking  pupils  and  giving  lectures  in  coUeee. 
He  then  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  tae 
bar  as  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple  in 
1866,  having  vacated  his  fellowship^  a 
marriage  with  his  first  coudn.  Miss  Elleii 
Calverley  of  Oulton,  Yorkshire.  He  joined 
the  northern  circuit,  liked  his  professimal 
studies,  and  made  a  good  impression.  Id 
the  winter  of  1886-7  ne  fell  upon  his  head 
while  skating  at  Oulton  Hall,  and  received 
a  concussion  of  the  brain.  The  isjuiy  was 
neglected  at  the  time,  and  symptoms  were 
soon  developed  which  forced  mm  to  abandon 
his  profession.  The  result  was  a  gradual  in- 
capacitation for  all  serious  work,  though  he 
continued  to  write  occasional  trifles.  He 
also  suffered  from  Bright's  disease  and  great 
consequent  depression,  although  his  mental 
powers  were  scarcely  impaired  till  the  end. 
He  died  on  17  Feb.  1884,  and  was  buried  at 
Folkestone  cemetery. 

Calverley's  almost  unique  powers  of  imita- 
tion are  shown  by  his  translations  frvm  and 
into  English.    "Ae  same  power,  combined 
with  his  quick  eye  for  the  ridiculous,  made 
him  perhaps  the  best  parodist  in  the  language. 
His  intellectual  dexterity,  his  playftil  humour 
and  keen  wit  place  him  in  the  front  rank  d 
modem  writers  of  the  lighter  kinds  of  verse. 
j  He  shows  more  intellectaal  affinity  to  the 
'  author  of  the  '  Rape  of  the  Lock '  tiian  to 
I  the  author  of  the  'Excursion.'    Thackeraj, 
'  as  Professor  Seeley  says,  was  his  favourite 
among  modems.     Calverley's  wit  was  re- 
fined common  sense ;  he  was  no  mystic,  snd 
directed  his  good-humoured  mockery  against 
the  stilted,  the  obscure,  and  the  moiAidly 
I  sentiment^    The  affectionate  recolleotlioni 
'  of  his  friends  show  that  what  Professor  Sitelef 
I  calls  his  '  elfish '  mockery  was  the  exub«not 
playfulness  of  a  powerful  mind  and  a  teaider 
I  ana  manly  nature.   His  verses  have  the 
liar  charm  of  a  schoolboy's  buoyancy 
bined  with  the  exquisite  culture  of  a  thoi  a'^ 
scholar. 
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ffis  works  are:  1.  'Verses  and  Transla- 
ioiis,'1862.  2. 'Translations  into  English  and 
ittin,'  1866.  8.  '  Theocritus  translated  into 
Snglish Terse,' 1869,  4.  'Fly  Leaves,'  1872, 

[litaiaiT  Bamains,  with  Memoir  by  Walter  J. 
lemUlL  The  memoir  contains  recollections  by 
)r.  Bwler,  Professor  Seeley,  and  Mr.  Walter 
lesimt.  See  also  Fayn's  Literary  Becollfctions, 
If.  180-4.]  L.  S. 

CALVERLEY,  WALTER  (d.  1605J, 
inrderer,  -was  son  and  heir  of  William  Cal- 
«rley,  by  his  wife  Katherine,  daughter  of 
fohn  Thomeholme  of  Haysthorpe,  York- 
hiis.  The  Calverleys  had  been  lords  of  the 
Danois  of  Calverley  and  Pudsev,  Yorkshire, 
isce  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  addition 
0  these  manors  Walter  inherited  from  his 
bdisr,  who  died  while  he  was  a  boy,  lands 
tBurley-in-Wharfdale,  Bagley,  Tarsley,  Ec- 
lashall,  Bolton,  and  Seacroft.  After  his 
ither's  death  a  relative  of  Lord  Cobham  be- 
ime  Calverley 's  guardian.  He  was  educated 
>t  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  as  scholar  of 
3si«Hall  6  May  1679,  and  was  matriculated 
m  1  Oct.  following.  He  took  no  degree,  and 
OTsrently  soon  left  the  university.  Being  left 
p  uia  own  devices  at  home  in  Yorkshire,  he 
iffianced  himself  to  the  daughter  of  a  humble 
Wghbonr.  Subsequently  coming  to  Lon- 
lon,  his  guardian  insisted  on  his  breaking  this 
■gmment  and  on  his  marrying  Philippa, 
kughter  of  Sir  John  Brooke,  son  of  George, 
mi  Cobham.  This  marriage  took  place  and 
BOTsd  Calverley's  min.  He  withdrew  to 
DUverley  Hall  with  his  wife,  whom  he  de- 
tKed,  and  sought  distraction  in  drinking 
nd  gambling ;  he  soon  squandered  his  large 
btune,  mortgaged  all  his  lands,  and  spent 
Ui  wife's  dowry.  On  23  April  1605  news 
kit  brought  him  that  a  relative,  a  student 
It  Cambridge,  had  been  arrested  for  a  debt 
br  vhich  he  himself  was  responsible.  In  a 
Inuiken  frenxy  he  straightway  rushed  at  his 
two  eklest  children,  William  and  Walter, 
tke  former  four  years  old  and  the  latter 
nghteen  months  (baptised  at  Calverley  on 
iOct.  1603)  and  killed  them  both;  at  the 
toe  time  he  stabbed  his  wife,  but  not  fatally. 
Inunediately  afterwards  he  rode  off  to  a  neigh- 
koaiing  village  where  a  third  infant  son, 
Heniy,  was  out  at  nurse,  with  a  view  to 
■nrclenng  him,  but  he  was  stopped  on  the 
iMd  gnd  taken  before  Sir  John  Savile,  a 
■ugistrate,  who  committed  him  to  prison 
It  Wakefield.  After  some  delay  he  was 
bought  to  trial  at  York  in  August  follow- 
og ;  he  declined  to  plead,  and  was  therefore 
^Med  to  death  in  York  Castle  (5  A  u^.) 
Bis  estates  thus  escaped  forfeiture  and  de- 
•seaded  to  his  surviving  son  Henry.  The 
*idow  remarried  Sir  Thomas  Rurton  of  Sto- 


kerston,  Leicestershire.  Calverley's  position 
gave  his  crime  wide  notoriety.  On  12  June 
Nathaniel  Butter  published  a  popular  tract  on 
the  subject,  which  was  followed  on  24  Aug. 
by  an  account  of  Calverley's  death .  A  ballad 
was  also  issued  by  another  publisher,  Thomas 
Pavyer  or  Pauier,  at  the  same  time.  Calver- 
ley's story  was  twice  dramatised — first  by 
Qeorge  Wilkins  [q.  v.]  in  '  Miseries  of  En- 
forced Marriage '  (1607),  and,  secondly,  in 
'The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,'  which  was  first 
published  by  Thomas  Pavyer  or  Pauier  in 
1608,  and  bears  the  title  'The  Yorkshire 
Tragedy — not  so  new  as  lamentable  and  true: 
written  by  W.  Shakspeare.'  A  new  edition 
appeared  in  1619.  Although  conceived  in 
the  finest  spirit  of  tragedy,  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial ground  for  attributing  the  '  York- 
shire Tragedy '  to  Shakespeare,  and  it  was 
probably  first  associated  with  his  name  by 
the  enterprising  publisher  to  create  a  sale 
for  it.  It  was  included  in  the  third  and 
fourth  folios  of  Shakespeare's  works  (1664 
and  1635).  The  theory  that  makes  Thomas 
Heywood  the  author  has  much  in  its  favour. 
I  Henry  CitvEBLBY,  Walter's  heir,  was  a 
.  sturdy  royalist,  and  was  mulcted  in  a  com- 
position amounting  to  1,455/.  by  the  seques- 
trators under  the  Commonwealth.  He  was 
'  the  last  of  the  family  to  reside  regularly  at 
Calverley  Hall.  He  married,  first,  Eliza- 
{  beth,  daughter  of  John  Moore  of  Qrantham ; 
secondly,  Joyce,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter 
,  Pye.  He  died  on  1  Jan.  16C0-1,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  son  Walter,  who  was  knighted 
by  Charles  II  in  consideration  of  his  father's 
loyalty. 

[Whitaker's  Loidis  and  Elmet,  pp.  280  &&, 
where  an  account  of  Calverley's  crime  from  a 
rare  contemporary  tract  is  printed  at  length; 
.Memoirs  of  Sir  W.  Blackutt,  with  a  pedigree  of 
the  Calverleys  (1819),  p.  16 ;  Arber's  Stationers' 
Begister,  iii.  292,  299 ;  Stow's  Chronicle,  sub 
anno  1605  ;  Collier's  Dramatic  Poetry,  ii.  438- 
439;  Cooper's  Athense  Cantabr.  iii.  10  (uupub- 
lished).]  S.  L. 

CALVERT,  CAKOLINK  LOUISA 
WARING  (1834-1872),  generally  known 
as  Louisa  Atkinson,  an  Australian  author, 
was  bom  at  Oldbury,  Argj-le  County,  New 
South  Wales,  on  25  Feb.  1834.  Her  father, 
James  Atkinson,  formerly  principal  clerk  in 
the  colonial  secretary's  office,  Sydney,  wrote 
'  An  Account  of  the  State  of  Agriculture 
and  (Jrazing  in  New  South  Wales,'  with 
coloured  plates,  London.  18:^6,  8vo,  and  was 
an  early  settler  on  the  llawkesbury.  Her 
mother  had  some  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
educational  works  for  the  young.  Their 
daughter  being  of  delicate  health,  the  family 
removed  onrly  to  Kurrajong.     She  described 
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the  impression  produced  on  her  by  the  gruid 
scenery  and  beauty  of  the  flora  of  the  district 
in '  A  Voice  from  the  Country,'  a  'series  of 
papers  in  the  '  Sydney  Mominff  Herald,' 
which  secured  her  many  literary  mendships, 
and  in  several  popular  tales :  *  Qertrude  tae 
Emigrant,'  &c.,  with  numerous  enjnrayings, 
Sydney,  1867,  8vo; '  Cowanda,  the  veteran's 
Grant,'  Sydney,  1859,  8vo,  a  story  of  a  run- 
away Manchester  clerk ;  and '  Tom  Hillicker,' 
all  illustrated  by  herself.  She  afterwards 
published  '  Narratives  and  Sketches '  in  the 
'Sydney  Mail'  and  'Town  and  Country 
Journal.' 

During  her  residence  at  the  Kurrajong 
■be  collected  and  prepared  valuable  bota- 
nical specimens  for  Baron  Ferdinand  von 
Miiller,  the  government  botanist,  who  was 
then  producing,  in  conjunction  with  George 
Bentnam, '  Flora  Australiensis,'  7  vols.  Lon- 
don, 1863,  8vo,  and  '  Fragmenta  Phytogr»- 
phisa  Australiffi,'  4  vols.  Melbourne,  1868-64, 
Bvo.  One  genus,  Atkiruorda,  was  named 
after  her,  as  was  the  species  Epticru  Calver- 
tiana  at  a  later  period.  Miiller  speaks  very 
kindly  of  her  botanical  contributions  from 
the  Blue  Mountains.  On  leaving  the  Ku> 
rajong  with  her  mother,  she  resided  in  her 
native  district  with  her  brother,  James  At- 
Idiuon,  J.P.,  and  there  married,  1870,  James 
Snowden  Calvert  [q.  v.]  She  died  suddenly 
on  28  April  1872.  A  tablet  in  Sutton  Fielcb 
Church,  and  another  (by  subscription)  in  St. 
Peter's  Church,  lUchmond,  tell  the  stoiy  of 
her  pious  labours  and  scientific  researches. 
Her  funeral  sermon,  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  William 
Woolls,  has  been  printed.  Her  husband,  an 
Englishman  of 'the  Borders,' settled  early  in 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  and 
emigrated  in  1840.  Meeting  on  the  voyage  to 
Australia  with  Dr.  Leichardt,  he  formed  a 
lasting  friendship  with  him,  and  four  years 
afterwards  joined  lum,  with  his  own  outfit 
and  horses,  on  the  first  and  successful  expe- 
dition to  Queensland.  His  name  is  well 
known  in  connection  with  various  European 
exhibitions. 

[Barton's  lit.  of  New  South  Wales,  pp.  111-12; 
Beaton's  Australian  Dictionary,  p.  32 ;  Baron 
von  Miiller's  Bot&nical  Works;  Atkinson's  Agri- 
culture, &c.,  1826.]  J.  W.-<J. 

OALVEBT,  CHARLES  (1786-1852), 
landscape-painter,  bom  at  Glossop  Hall, 
Derbyshire,  on  23  Sept.  1785,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Charles  Calvert,  agent  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  estate.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
the  cotton  trade,  and  began  business  as  a 
cotton  merchant  in  Manchester,  but  against 
the  wishes  of  his  friends  he  abandoned  com- 
merce for  art  and  became  a  landscape-painter. 
He  was  one  of  those  instrumental  in  the 


foundation  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Insti- 
tution (which  has  since  become  the  City  Art 
GalleryY  and  he  gained  the  Heywood  gold 
medal  tor  a  landscape  in  oil,  and  the  Hey- 
-wood  silver  medal  for  a  landscape  in  water 
colour.  Much  of  his  time  was  necessarily  de- 
voted to  teaching,  but  all  the  moments  that 
could  be  spared  from  it  were  passed  In  ths 
lake  districts.  Even  in  his  later  years,  when 
confined  to  his  bed  by  failing  health,  he  occu- 
pied himself  in  recording  his  reminiscences  of 
natural  beauty.  He  died  at  Bowneas,  'West- 
moreland, on  26  Feb.  1862,  and  was  buried 
there. 

The  father  of  the  landscape-painter, 
Chasles  Caitbbi  the  elder,  was  an  antateur. 
He  was  bom  in  1764 ;  died  on  13  June  1797, 
and  is  buried  in  St.  Mary's  churchyard,  Man- 
chester ;  a  younger  brother,  Raislet  Cal- 
TBST,  who  died  in  1794,  was  a  sculptor,  and 
is  well  known  as  the  Mend  and  adnrurer  of 
Wordsworth,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  9001. 
Another  son  of  Charles  Calvert  the  elder, 
Frederick  Baltimore  Calvert,  is  separately 
noticed.  Two  other  sons,  Henry  and  Michael 
Pease,  were  both  painters. 

[Art  Journal,  18fi2,  p.  150  (the  same  notice 
appears  in  the  Q«nt.  Suig.  June  18fi2,  new  set; 
xzxvii.  630);  Nodal's  Art  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  1884.]  W.  E.  A  A 

OALVEET,  CHARLES  ALEXANDER 
(1828-1879),  actor,  was  bora  in  London  on 
28  Feb.  1828,  and  educated  at  King's  Col- 
lege SchooL  On  leaving  it  he  spent  some 
time  in  the  office  of  a  Ix>ndon  solicitor  and 
in  a  mercer's  business  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard ;  but  before  long  he  was  drawn  to  the 
stage,  having  derived  a  first  impulse  towards 
it  from  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  produced  at 
Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  by  Phelps,  from  whom 
Calvert  afterwards  modestly  declared  that 
he  had  learnt  all  his  art.  He  first  entered 
into  an  eng^emeut  as  an  actor  in  1862,  at 
Weymouth  'Theatre,  under  the  management 
of  Sothem,  the  famous  Lord  Dnndroaty  <A 
later  days.  Then  he  played  leading  parts 
at  Southampton  and  in  South  Wales,  till 
about  1865  hejoined  the  company  of  Messrs. 
Shepherd  and  Creswick  at  the  Surrey  Theatre 
in  London,  where  he  played  leading  youthfiil 
parts  of  a  '  luptimate '  type.  A  year  after 
his  arrival  in  London  he  married  Adelaide 
EUen  Biddies,  who,  as  Mrs.  Calvertj^ttained 
to  a  good  position  on  the  stage.  They  had 
Severn  children,  of  whom  five  (three  sons 
and  two  daughters)  have  followed  their 
parents'  profession.  In  1859  Calvert  became 
stage-manager  and  principal  actor  in  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Manchester.  In  this  town  he 
was  to  make  his  name ;  but  it  was  not  till 
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1864  that  as  manager  of  the  newly  built 
Prince's  Theatre  he  began  the  aeries  of  Shake- 
ipesrean  'leyivals'  which  were  the  chief 
enorts  of  his  professional  life.  Convinced 
that  Shakespeare  could  be  '  made  to  pay,'  he 
consistently  produced  the  plays  whidi  he 
presented  witn  elaborate  attention  to  scenery, 
coetume,  and  eveiy  other  element  of  stage 
effect.  Moreover,  ne  aimed  in  these  matters 
St  historical  correctness,  thereby  earning  the 
leoognition  of  J.  R.  Planch6,  the  real  origi- 
nator of  a  reform  on  the  merits  of  which  the 
Kemble  family  were  divided.  The  Shake- 
spearean plays  'revived'  by  Calvert  were 
the  following:  'The  Tempest'  (1864),  with 
which  the  Prince's  Theatre  opened,  and  which 
proved  a  signal  success ;  '  Antony  and  Cleo- 
prtra'  (1866) ;  '  The  Winter's  Tale '  (1869) ; 
'Richard  III'  (1870);  'The  Merchant  of 
Venice,' with  Arthur  Sullivan's  music  (1871) ; 
'Henry  V  (1872);  'Twelfth  Night'  (1878)} 
'ThsSecondPartofHenryIV'(1874).  From 
»  draft  in  his  handwriting  it  appears  to  have 
been  his  intention,  had  hu  connection  with 
the  Prince's  Theatre  continued,  to  crown  the 
Kries  by  an  arrangement  of  iJie  three  parts 
of  Heniy  VI  tog^her  with  Richard  III  in 
three  plays,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster.'  During  his  ma- 
nagement he  produced,  after  a  less  elaborate 
whion,  some  other  Shakespearean  plays,  ss 
well  as  Byron's '  Manfred '  (1867),  and  other 
dnnus.  He  generally  had  a  goiod  '  stock ' 
company,  in  which  several  actors  and  ao- 
tresaes  of  nuirk  received  their  training;  and 
he  showed  a  commendahle  freedom  from 
pettiness  in  occasionally  associating  with 
himaelf  on  his  own  stage  London  actors  oi 
peat  reputation  and  popularity.  Financially 
the  prosperity  of  the  speculation  with  which 
he  was  associated  seems  to  have  varied ;  in 
1868  the  Prince's  Theatre  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  company,  for  which  it  was  re- 
built as  the  prettiest  theatre  in  England; 
tfterwards  he  had  for  a  short  time  a  pro- 
prietary interest  in  it ;  in  1876  his  connec- 
tion with  it  ceased  altc^ther.  Shortly 
before  this  Calvert  had  visited  New  York, 
where  he  produced  Henry  V  with  very  great 
inccess.  After  quitting  the  Prince's  tlieatre 
he  produced,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Man- 
ehester,  in  1877, '  Henry  VIH.'  He  and  his 
ucomplished  coadjutor,  Mr.  Alfred  Darby- 
ihiie,  regarded  the  stage  directions  forming 
put  of  the  text  of  this  play  as  justifying 
their  views  about  the  stage  setting  of  such 

ta.  Calvert's  acting  edition  of  Henry  VIU 
accordingly  an  interest  of  its  own.  He 
ileo  brought  out  with  great  splendour  Byron's 
'Sud&napalus '  at  Liverpool  and  at  the  The- 
atre Boyal,  Manchester,  and  superintended 


a  'replica '  at  Booth's  Theatre  in  New  York. 
His  last  years  were  migratory,  and  spent  at 
the  head  of  a  travelling  company  which  ap- 
peared in  Manchester  and  at  other  places. 
In  1871  he  had  been  much  interested  in  the 
scheme  for  establishing  a  subsidised  '  Shake- 
speare Memorial  Theatre '  in  London,  which 
came  to  nothing.  His  last  years  must  have 
brought  him  much  disappointment  and  little 
rest.  Towards  the  end  tne  state  of  his  health, 
which  had  given  way  four  years  previously, 
disquieted  nis  friends,  and  ultimately  he 
sought  retirement  at  Hammersmith,  where 
he  died  on  12  June  1879.  The  genuine  ad- 
miration felt  for  him  at  Manchester  had  been 
shown  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  departure 
for  New  York  by  a  public  banquet  (4  Jan. 
1876).  His  funeral  at  Brooklanas  cemetery, 
near  Sale  in  Cheshire,  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a  popular  demonstration.  Later  in  the 
year  (1  and  2  Oct.)  friendship  commemorated 
nis  worth  in  a  performance  of '  As  you  like  it ' 
at  Manchester  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 
Calvert  was  a  true  enthusiast,  whose  career, 
'provincial 'as  it  was  in  its  principal  portion, 
has  an  enduring  interest  for  the  history  of 
the  English  stage.  As  an  actor  he  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  best  fitted  for  the  so- 
called  domestic  drama;  but  his  ambition  took 
a  higher  flight,  and,  though  his  physical  ad- 
vantages were  few,  his.  intelligence  and 
reading,  together  with  a  certain  breadth  and 
strength  of  style,  qualified  him  even  for  heroic 
parts  such  as  Brutus  and  Henry  V.  His 
elocution  was  excellent,  and  his  declamation 
at  times  masterly.  He  was  a  careful  student 
of  Shakespeare,  and  his  acting  editions  of 
nearly  aU  the  Shakespearean  plays  mentioned 
above  form  a  pleasing  memorial  of  his  seal 
and  his  good  sense.  Personally  he  was  much 
respected  as  well  as  liked,  and  his  private 
correspondence  shows  him  to  have  thought 
with  courage,  but  without  immodesty,  on  the 
highest  of  themes. 
[Private  information  and  personal  knowledge.] 

A.  W.  W. 

CALVERT,  EDWARD  (1799-1888), 
artist,  was  a  native  of  Appledore  in  Devon- 
shire, where  he  was  bom  on  20  Sept.  1799. 
The  first  years  of  his  life  were  passed  near 
Starcross.  His  father,  Roland  Calvert,  who 
had  been  in  the  army,  died  when  Edward 
was  twelve  years  old.  He  early  entered  the 
navy  and  served  as  midshipman  under  Sir 
Charles  Penrose.  While  on  board  he  saw  his 
dearest  shipmate  killed  at  his  side  during  an 
action.  He  soon  after  left  service  to  devote 
himself  to  the  arts.  He  studied  under  James 
Ball  and  A.  B.  Johns,  the  latter  a  lEmdscape- 
painter  of  repute  at  Plymouth.    After  his 
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marriage  with  Miss  Bennell  of  Brixton  lie 
remoTed  to  London  and  attended  the  Koyal 
Academy  schools.  Before  long  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  William  Blake,  and  joined  a 
little  band  of  artists  who  reverenced  Blake  as 
their  chief,  including  Samuel  Palmer,  Linnell 
the  elder,  and  George  Richmond.  Blake's  de- 
signs exercised  considerable  influence  over 
Calvert.  He  was  one  of  the  few  friends  who 
attended  Blake's  interment  in  1827.  His  first 
exhibited  pietore  was  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1825.  It  was  called '  Nymphs,'  and  excited 
mnch  warm  admiration.  At  the  same  gal- 
lery he  exhibited  in  1827  his  picture  'A 
Shepherdess.'  In  1820  he  sent  'Morning' 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  Suffolk  Street.  Another  poetic  land- 
scape with  the  same  title  was  exhibited  by 
him  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  18S2,  and  a 
third  in  18S6.  His  last  contribution  to  the 
Academy  exhibition  was  in  1886,  when  his 
picture  illustrated  Milton's  '  Eve.'  Oalyeit 
produced  many  woodcuts  and  plates  of  sin- 
enlar  beauty,  which  were  privately  printed 
by  himself  at  his  successive  residences  in 
Brixton  and  Padding^n.  He  was  extremely 
fastidious,  and,  though  incessantly  at  work, 
was  always  dissatisfied  with  the  result  and 
destroyed  some  of  his  blocks  and  plates.  Of 
his  woodcuts  the  '  Christian  Ploughing  the 
last  Furrow  of  Life '  and  the  '  Oider  Frees ' 
are  described  as  very  like  Blake's.  Calvert 
was  a  thorough  student  of  anatomy,  and  also 
spent  some  time  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
diuing  the  cholera  of  1830.  He  was  an  en- 
thusiast for  Oreek  art,  and  once  visited  Greece, 
returning  with  many  sketches.  Among  his 
intimate  friends  were  Derwent  Coleridge  and 
Francis  Oliver  Finch,  the  landscape-painter. 
In  honour  of  the  latter  he  wrote  an  iloge, 
which  is  printed  in  the  '  Memorials '  of  that 
artist  published  in  1866. 

Calvert  died  at  Hackney  on  14  July  1883, 
in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  and  was  buried  at 
Abney  l^rk  cemetery. 

[Athenaeum,  18  and  2S  Aug.  1888,  the  latter 
notice  by  Cteorge  Richmond,  B.A. ;  Gilchrist's 
Life  of  W.  Bldce,  1880,  i.  343,  407 ;  Ghraves's 
IMet.  of  Artists,  1760-1880;  Royal  Academy 
Catslt^es;  private  information  thn>iu;h  Mr. 
John  fichmond.]  C.  W.  8. 

CALVERT,  FREDERICK,  sixth  Lobd 
Baltimokb  (1781-1771),  eldest  son  of 
Charles,  fifth  lord,  by  Mary,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Theodore  Janssen,  was  bom  in 
1731.  Carlyle,  in  his 'Life  of  Frederick  the 
Great,'  refers  to  the  father  in  1789  as  '  some- 
thing of  a  fool,  to  judge  by  the  face  of  him 
in  portraits,  and  by  some  of  his  doings  in  the 
world.'    In  1753  Frederick  married  Diana 


Egerton,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater.  In  1768  he  was  tried  at  King- 
ston on  a  charge  of  rape,  but  acquitted  (Re- 
Srt  of  trial  in  Gent.  Mag.  xxxviii.  18(>-8). 
e  died  at  Naples  on  14  Sept.  1771,  without 
legitimate  children.  His  remains  were  brought 
to  England  in  order  to  be  interred  in  the  faimly 
vault  at  Epsom,  and  ion  some  time  lay  in  state 
in  Exeter  Exd^nge,  Strand.  The  moment 
his  body  was  removed  the  populace  plun- 
dered the  room  where  it  hod  lain  {ib.  xlii.  44). 
The  title  became  extinct  on  his  death,  and  by 
his  will  he  be<jueathed  the  province  of  Mary- 
land, in  America,  to  Henry  Harford,  a  child, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  estates  in  fee  to 
his  younger  sister.  Winckelmann  characte- 
rises him  as  '  one  of  those  worn-out  beings,  a 
hipped  Englishman,  who  had  lost  all  mcM^l 
and  physical  taste.'  He  was  the  author  of  a 
'  'Tour  m  theEast  in  the  years  1763  and  1764, 
with  Remarks  on  the  City  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Turks.  Also  Select  Pieces  of  Oriental 
Wit,  Poetry,  and  Wisdom,'  regarding  which 
Lord  Orford  declared  it  'no  more  deserved  to 
be  published  than  his  bills  on  the  road  fra 
poet-horses.'  In  1769  he  jointed  at  Augs- 
tmrg  ten  copiee  of  a  book  entitled  '  Ganoia 
Poetica  Latum,  Anglica,  et  Ghdlica  Lingua 
composita.'  It  forms  a  volume  of  120  pages, 
beautifully  printed,  and  richly  decorated 
with  head  and  tail  pieces.  It  oonsistB  of  a 
Latin  poem  translated  into  Ehiglish  and 
French,  with  some  smaller  pieces,  and  seve- 
ral letters  'vriiich  had  passed  between  him 
and  Limuens,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  the 
volume.  Linnaeus  had  been  so  much  flat- 
tered by  the  dedication  that  he  refers  to  the 
book  in  extraordinary  terms  of  eulogy,  and 
designates  it  an '  immortal  work.'  Butimore 
also  published  '  Cselestes  et  In&ri,'  Venice, 
1771,  4to. 

[VTalpole's  RotbI  and  Noble  Authors  (Park), 
V.  278-82;  Homs's  The  Lords  Baltimore,  Sl- 
61.]  T.  F.  H. 

OALVEBT,  FREDERICK  BALTI- 
MORE (1798-1877),  actor  and  lecturer  on 
elocution,  son  of  Cnaries  Calvert,  steward 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  Oloeeop  Hall,  Der- 
byshire [see  under  Calvebi,  ChaslesI  was 
baptised  on  11  April  1793,  and  entered  Man- 
chester school  on  12  Jan.  1804.  Thence  he 
was  sent  to  the  Roman  catholic  coll^;e  at 
Old  Hall  Green,  Hertfordshire,  with  a  view 
to  receiving  holy  orders ;  but  he  took  to  the 
stage,  and  in  the  course  of  his  career  alter- 
nated leading  parts  with  the  elder  Kean, 
Macready,  and  the  elder  Vandenhoff.  In 
1824  he  published  'A  Defence  of  the  Drama,' 
which  had  an  extensive  circulation,  and  was 
read  by  JohnFawoett  to  the  members  of  the 
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[Wtrical  Fund  at  their  annual  dinner  in 
hat  year.  In  1829  he  became  elocutionary 
MtnrerofKing'sCollege,  Aberdeen,  and  gave 
Ktoies  on  oratory,  poetry,  and  other  literary 
ubjects  in  the  large  towns  of  England.  He 
fierwarda  proceeded  to  America,  where  he 
eetured  on  the  English  poets,  and  on  retum- 
ag  to  England  gave  evening  discourses  at 
he  leading  athennums  on  what  he  had  seen 
luring  his  visit  to  the  western  hemisphere. 
Ibout  1846  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
English  language  and  literature  in  the  Edin- 
aigik  Academy.  In  the  winter  of  1847-8 
B  gave  readings  of  the  English  poets  in 
onnection  with  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
■utitution.  Some  years  after  he  became  lee-  i 
nrer  on  elocution  to  the  free  church  colleges  . 
t  Edinbur&'h  and  Glasgow.  He  died  at  his  : 
widenoe,  2  West  Newington,  Edinburgh, 
H  April  1877.  He  was  a  man  of  great  lite-  [ 
try  refinement,  and  had  an  extensive  ao-  { 
nuuDtance  with  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  as  well  as  with  that  of  England  and 
Pnnca  He  married,  in  1818,  Miss  Percy 
)f  Whitby,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous 
hmily;  his  youngest  son,  Michael  Talbot 
^klvert,  made  a  reputation  as  a  tragic  actor, 
mder  the  stage  name  of  Henry  Talbot.  Cal- 
wtwas  the  author  of:  1.  '  A  Defence  of  the 
Vfited  Drama,'  in  aletter  to  T.  Best,  Hull.l  822. 
I.  'Principles  of  Elocution,'  by  T.  Ewing, 
fcoronghly  revised  and  greatly  improved  by 
l  B.  Oalvert,  18'52  ;  another  edition,  1870. 
l  A  Letter  to  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Ramsay, 
Uinbuigh,  on  'The  Art  of  Reading  and 
Pleaching  distinctly,'  1869.      4.  'The  De 

tire  of  Cicero,'  translated  by  F.  B.  Calvert, 
,  1870.    5.  '  An  Ode  to  Shakespeare.' 
[Smith's  Manchester  School  Beg.  ii.  233.  iii- 
IM;  The  E»,  6  May  1877,  p.  13.]       G.  0.  B. 

CALVERT  FREDERICK  GRACE 
[1811^1873),  chemist,  was  born  in  London  on 
U  Nov.  1819,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Colonel 
C&lTert.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  Lon- 
Jon  for  France,  where  he  remained  till  1846.  j 
ftie  result  of  this  lonfr  stay  abroad  was  j 
mu,  till  the  end  of  his  life  he  spoke  English  | 
*ith  a  French  accent,  and  was,  in  conse- 
pence,  fiequently  taken  for  a  foreigner.  After 
•tadying  at  Rouen  under  Gerardin,  and  in 
Puii  at  theSorbonne,  the  College  de  France, 
•"d  the  Ecole  de  M^decine,  he  held  for  a 
diort  time  the  post  of  manager  of  Messrs. 
Bobiquet  &  Pelletier's  chemical  works,  but 
™is  post  he  vacated  on  being  appointed 
wistant  to  the  eminent  chemist,  Chevreul. 
It  wag  under  Chevreiil  (his  old  master  as  he 
*oald  always  call  him)  that  Calvert's  serious 
diMnical  work  be;^n,  and  it  was  the  influ- 
•Meof  Chevreul  which  directed  his  researchfs 

VOL.  in. 


towards  those  branches  of  industrial  chemis- 
try in  which  he  acquired  his  reputation.  In 
1846  he  returned  to  England  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  Manchester,  where  he  had 
settled  in  practice  as  a  consulting  chemist. 
He  now  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to 
questions  of  industrial  chemistry,  tanning, 
the  desulphurisation  of  coke,  the  protection 
of  iron  slups  from  rust,  the  manufacture  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  iron  puddling,  calico-print- 
ing, &c.  A  few  years  later  he  took  u^  the 
manufacture  of  coal-tar  products,  especially 
of  phenic  or  carbolic  acid,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  manufacture  in  a  pure  state  in  this 
country.  Its  use  as  a  disinfectant  and  for 
therapeutic  purposes  is  due,  it  may  be  said, 
entirely  to  him.  The  manufacture  of  carbolic 
acid  was  commenced  by  him  on  a  small  scale 
in  1869,  and  in  1866  he  established  large 
works  at  Manchester  for  its  production.  He 
contributed  largely  to  scientific  literature, 
both  English  and  French ;  his  papers  are  to 
be  found  in  the  '  Comptes  Rendus,'the  '  Royal 
Society's  Proceedings,'  the  '  Aimales  de  Chi- 
mie,'  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine,'  the '  Bri- 
tish Association  Reports,'  the  '  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,'  and  elsewhere.  A  full  but 
not  complete  list  of  the  papers,  and  unfortu- 
nately without  references,  is  given  in  the 
biographical  notice  prefixed  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  work  on  '  Dyeing  and  Calico- 
printing.'  He  delivered  five  courses  of '  Can- 
tor' lectures  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  ap- 
plied chemistry.  His  death  was  the  result 
of  an  illness  contracted  at  Vienna,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  serve  as  a  juror  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1873.  He  died  at 
Manchester  24  Oct.  1873. 

[A  life  is  given  in  the  See.  of  Arts  Journal, 
xxi.  (1873)  919 ;  a  very  full  acconntof  Calvert's 
scientific  work  is  given  as  an  introduction  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing, 
Manchester,  1876  ;  short  notices  appear  in  Jonrn. 
Chom.  Soc.  nvii.  1198;  Chem.  Ifews,  zxviii. 
(1873)  224.  For  scientific  writings  see  Koyal 
Soc.  Cat.  Scientific  Papers  a.  v.  Crdce-Calvert.] 

H.  T.  W. 

CALVERT,  GEORGE,  first  Lord  Balti- 
more (1580  P-1632),  statesman,  son  of  Leo- 
nard Calvert  and  Alice,  daughter  of  John  Cros- 
land  of  Crosland,  was  bom  at  Kipling  in  the 
chapeliy  of  Bolton  in  Yorkshire  about  1580. 
In  the  Oxford  University  register  of  matri- 
culations, Calvert,  who  matriculated  from 
Trinity  College  on  12  July  1594,  is  entered 
as  'annos  uatus  14.'  He  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  B.A.on  23  Feb.  1.597,  and  was  created 
M.A.  on  .30  Aug.  1605,  during  the  visit  of 
King  James  to  Oxford.  After  leaving  Ox- 
ford  he   travelled   for  a  time,  and   on   his 
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retxim  became  secretary  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
'being  then  esteemed  a  forward  and  know- 
ing person  in  matters  relating  to  the  state ' 
(Wood).  On  10  July  1606'  CJalvert  wa« 
granted  the  oifice  of  clerk  of  the  crown  in  the 
province  of  Connaught  and  county  oi  Clsire 
(Cal.  State  Papers,  Ireland,  1608-6,  p.  665). 
In  January  1608  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  coimcil  (Lodsb,  Illuetr.  of  Eng- 
ligh  Hist.  iii.  266),  and  entered  parliament 
as  M.P.  for  Bossiney  in  October  1609.  In 
January  1612  he  is  mentioned  as  assisting  the 
king  in  the  composition  of  his  discourse  against 
Vorstins,  and  m  June  of  the  following  year, 
daring  the  vacancy  of  the  secretary  of  state's 
place,  the  chaige  of  answering  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  cormpondence  was  entrusted  to  him 
(^Ckmrt  and  Timee  ofJafM*  I,  i.  184-76).  In 
1613  Calvert  was  one  of  the  committee  sent 
to  Ireland  to  examine  into  the  grievance  of 
the  catholics  and  the  complaints  made  against 
the  lord  deputy  {Cal.  State  Paperi,  Ireland, 
1611-14,  Commission,  p.  436,  Report  of  Com- 
missioners, pp.  426,  438).  His  difierent  ser- 
vices were  rewarded  in  1617  by  knighthood 
(29  Sept.),  and  in  February  1619  he  became 
secretary  of  state.  '  The  night  before  he  was 
sworn,'  writes  Chamberlain  to  Carleton,  '  the 
lord  01  Buckingham  told  him  the  king's  reso- 
Intion ;  but  he  disabled  himself  various  ways, 
but  specially  that  he  thought  himself  un- 
worthy to  sit  in  that  place,  so  lately  posseesed 
by  his  noble  lord  and  master'  (Court  and 
Timet  cf  Jamet  I,  i.  142).  The  trial  of  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk  in  the  Star-chamber  was  the 
first  business  of  importance  on  which  Calvert 
was  engaged,  and  his  letters  to  Buckiugham 
during  that  trial,  particularly  one  in  which 
he  excuses  himself  for  his  'error  in  judg- 
ment '  in  consenting  to  too  light  a  sentence 
on  the  delinquent,  show  how  much  he  de- 
pended on  the  favourite's  influence  {For- 
tetcue  Paper*,  p.  98 ;  Howard,  Collection  of 
Letters,  p.  57).  On  2  May  1620  the  king 
granted  Calvert  a  yearly  pension  of  \,QfX)l. 
on  the  customs  (Camden,  James  I).  In  the 
parliament  of  1621  he  with  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth  represented  Yorkshire  ;  their 
election,  which  was  obtained  through  an  un- 
scrupulous exertion  of  Wentworth'smfluence. 
though  called  in  question,  was  voted  good 
by  toe  House  of  Commons.  It  was  Calvert's 
duty  as  secretary  to  lay  the  king's  necessities 
before  the  house  and  press  for  a  supply  for 
the  defence  of  the  Palatinate.  He  would 
not  have  our  king,  he  said, '  trust  entirely  to 
the  king  of  Spain's  affection.  It  is  said  our 
king's  sword  nath  been  too  long  sheathed  ; 
but  they  who  shall  speak  to  defer  a  supply 
seek  to  keep  it  longer  in  the  scabbard '  (Pro- 
ceedinfii  ani  Debates,  ii.  213 ;  vide  also  i.  48). 


As  inteimediaiy  between  the  king  and  the 
commons  in  the  disputes  which  arose  daring 
the  second  session,  the  secretary  had  a  very 
difficult  part  to  play.  To  him  Jfunea,  on  16  Dec 
1621,  addressed  theremarkable  letter  in  which 
he  explained  his  answer  to  the  remonstrance 
of  the  commons,  bat  he  could  not  succeed 
in  pi«venting  the  drawing  up  of  the  protes- 
tation by  imoh  the  commons  replied  (d. 
ii.  899).  The  house  did  not  trust  him ;  m 
was  suspected  of  communicating  to  the  king 
intelligence  of  their  proceedings,  to  the  detn- 
ment  of  the  leading  members.  Allusions  to 
j  this  were  made  in  the  debates,  and  the  charge 
I  is  directly  brought  against  him  by  Wilatm, 
with  special  reference  to  this  remonstrance 
I  (WiisoK,  Life  0/ James  /,  p.  71).  A  few  days 
earlier,  when  he  had  attempted  to  explain  the 
commitment  of  Sir  E.  Sandys,  and  asserted 
that  he  was  not  committed  for  anything  said 
I  or  done  in  parliament,  a  member  movM  that 
the  statement  should  be  entered  in  the  jour- 
nals, and  the  note-taker  adds, '  the  house  will 
scarce  believe  Mr.  Secretary,  but  thinkath 
he  equivocateth '  {Piveeedinfft  and  Debata, 
ii.  200).  At  the  same  time  Odvert  possessed 
no  great  influence  with  the  king.  The  French 
ambassador,  Tilli&res,  in  a  letter  dated  26  Nov. 
1621,  describes  the  secretary  as  an  honour- 
able, sensible,  well-intentioned  man,  cour- 
teous to  strangers,  full  of  respect  towards 
ambassadors,  zealously  intent  for  the  welGue 
of  England,  but  by  reason  of  these  good 
qualities  entirely  without  consideration  or 
influence  (RATniBB.,SixteenthatidSeMnteextk 
Centuries,  ii.  263).  Asthemoreefficientof  the 
two  secretaries  of  state  the  conduct  of  foreign 
afl'airs  was  principally  in  Calvert's  hands,  imd 
he  shared  at  the  time  the  unpopularity  of  his 
master's  policy.  He  was  accused  of  being 
sold  to  Spain,  and  of  an  undue  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  Catholicism,  a  charge  to  which 
his  subsequent  conversion  gave  some  ooloor. 
Nevertheless,  says  Mr.  Gardiner, '  it  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  Cuvert 
afterwards  became  a  catholic  he  was  i«ady 
to  betray  English  interests  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards.  Expressions  in  favour  ot  a 
more  decided  policy  in  Germany  than  that 
ado|)ted  by  the  king  are  constantly  occurring 
in  his  correspondence  with  Carleton  '  {Mitt, 
England,  iv.  411).  But  the  failure  of  the 
Spanish  marriage  scheme  was  still  a  blow  to 
lum,  both  as  a  stat«8man  and  a  catholic  A 
correspondent  of  Roe's  describes  him  aa  never 
'  looking  merrily  since  the  prince  his  coming 
outof  Spain '  (Rob's  Letters,  p.  372).  On  8  Jan. 
1 1628-4  he  became  M.P.  for  Oxford  Univer- 
I  sity.  In  the  council  he  was  one  of  nine  who  op- 
posed a  breach  with  Spain  (14  Jan.  1684)  and 
'  in  the  following  January  heresigned  hiaofiioe 
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ind  dedaied  liimaelf  a  catholic.    Ooodman, 
who  deecribes  him  m  having  been  converted  by 
Count  Gondomar  and  Count  Arundel  (whose 
dtnghter  Calvert's  ion  had  married),  states 
that  for  some  time  he  had  made  no  secret  of 
his  views.  '  As  it  was  said,  the  secretary  did 
nantllj  catechise  his  own  children,  so  as  to 
ground  them  in.  lus  own  religion ;  and  in  his  , 
best  room  having  an  altar  set  up,  with  cha- 
lice, candlestick*,  and  all  other  ornaments,  | 
he  brought  all  strangers  thither,  never  con- 
cealing anything,  as  if  his  whole  icy  and  com-  | 
fort  had  been  to  make  open  profession  of  his 
leligion '  (  Court  of  King  James,  p.  376).  Cal-  I 
vert  resigned  on  12  Feb.  1625  {Cal.  State  ' 
Fapert,  Dom.),  being  allowed  to  sell  his  office 
to  Sir  Albert  Morton  for  6,000^,  and  obtain-  | 
ing  also  the  title  of  Baron  of  Baltimore  in  [ 
the  county  of  Longford  in  Ireland  (16  Feb.  ] 
16°25).  Large  estates  in  that  district  had  be-  i 
fore  been  granted  to  him ;  these  were  now  con- 
firmed to  him  by  a  fresh  grant  (12  Feb.  1626). 
On  the  accession  of  Cnarles  I,  Baltimore 
nuuleol^tiaiis  to  taking  the  oath  offered  to  ! 
him  u  a  privy  councillor,  and  was  conse-  ] 
qaently  excluded  from  the  council.    He  re-  ' 
turned  to  Lreland  hearing  a  letter  to  the  lord 
depnty,  in  which  the  king  recommended  him 
M  one  who  '  parted  from  us  with  our  princely 
(pprobation  and  in  our  good  grace '  (29  May  | 
1dS6).    Except  that  he  was  summoned  to 
eourt  in  February  1C27  to  consult  on  the 
tarns  of  the  proposed  peace  with  Spain,  he  , 
took  henceforth  no  part  in  state  affairs.    For  | 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  to  what  , 
me  of  his  biographers  terms  '  that  ancient,  ' 
primitive,  and  heroic  work  of  planting  the  1 
*orld.'    As  early  as  1621  Calvert  had  des-  ' 
patched  Captain  Edward  Wynne  to  New- 
Knndland,  where  he  established  a  small  set- 
tlement named  Ferryland.    In  1623  another 
•hip,  under  Captain  Daniel  Powell,  was  sent  i 
to  carry  on  the  work  (Letters  of  Wynne  and 
Puaell;  OvDiaxoil,  British  Empire  in  Ame- 
nta, i.  9).     Finding  their  reports  favourable,  , 
Calvert  now  obtained  a  charter  for  the  colony 
mder  the  name  of  the  province  of  Avalon 
(Cal.  State  Papers,  Colonial,  7  A^ril  1623), 
•0  called,  says  Lloyd,  '  in  imitation  of  old 
ivalon  in  Somersetshire,  where  Glastonbury 
itanda,  the  first-finiits  of  Christianity  in  Bri-  ' 
lain,  as  the  other  was  in  that  part  of  Ame- 
rica'(LMTB.^tete  jro;-<Aie»).    'Mr.  Secre- 
tary Calvert,'  wrote  Sir  William  Alexander  ' 
two  years  later,  '  hath  planted  a  colony  at 
Penrland,  who  both  for  building  and  inaldng 
bial  of  the  ground  have  done  more  than  was  ' 
srerperformed  of  any  in  so  short  a  time,  hav- 
ing on  hand  a  brood  of  horses,  cows,  nnd  other 
bMtiak,  and  by  the  industry  of  hi'  people  ho 
i«  beginning  to  draw  back  yearly  some  nene- 


fits  from  thence  already'  (An  Eneottroffement 
to  Colonies,  p.  26).  Nevertheless,  in  1627 
Baltimore  found  it  necessary  either  to  go 
over  and  settle  the  colony  in  better  order,  or 
to  lose  the  fruit  of  all  his  exertions  (Strafford 
Correspondence,  i.  89).  He  arrived  at  New- 
foundland in  July  1627,  but  remained  there 
merely  a  few  weeks ;  in  the  following  spring, 
however,  he  returned  again  with  his  family, 
and  continued  to  reside  there  vintil  the  autumn 
of  1629.  During  this  second  visit  Baltimore 
successfHilly  repulsed  the  attacks  of  some 
French  privateers,  and  took  six  prizes,  but 
dissensions  arose  in  the  colony  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  the  priests  whom  he  brought 
with  htm,  and  a  puritan  denounced  him  to  the 
home  authorities  for  allowing  the  practice  of 
Catholicism  and  the  saying  of  masses  (Cal. 
State  Papers,  Col.  93,  94).  A  more  serious 
difficulty  was  the  climate,  and  on  19  Aug. 
1629  Baltimore  wrote  to  the  king  complaining 
that  the  winter  lasted  from  October  to  May, 
that  half  his  company  had  been  sick,  and  ten 
were  dead,  and  begged  for  a  grant  of  lands  iu 
a  more  genial  country  (ib.  100).  Without 
waiting  for  the  king^  reply  he  set  sail  for 
Virginia,  but  directly  he  landed  at  Jamestown 
was  met  witli  the  demand  that  he  should  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  a 
refusal  to  allow  him  to  establisn  himself  there 
except  on  that  condition  (ib.  104).  Baltimore 
returned  to  England  and  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain a  patent  for  a  new  colony.  In  February 
1031  he  was  on  the  point  of  securing  a  grant 
for  a  district  south  of  the  James  River,  but 
the  opposition  of  the  members  of  the  late 
Vi^ima  Company  obliged  him  to  abandon 
it  (Neill,  p.  19).  He  now  sought  instead 
for  a  similar  grant  in  the  region  north  and 
east  of  the  Potomac,  but  the  same  influences 
interposed  to  delay  its  completion,  and  he 
died  on  15  April  1632,  before  the  patent  had 
passed  the  <rreat  seal.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the-West,  in  Fleet 
Street  (Wood).  The  charter  of  Maryland 
was  finally  sealed  on  20  June  1632  (Cal. 
State  Papern,  Col.),  and  Cecilius,  second  lord 
Baltimore,  founded  the  colony  which  his  fa- 
ther had  projected.  The  name  it  receiveil 
was  given  it  by  Charles  I,  in  honour  of  his 
queen,  and  the  provisions  of  the  charter  were 
copied  from  the  charter  of  Carolana,  granted 
to  Sir  Robert  Heath  in  1020  (Neilt,,  pp.  20- 
24).  The  question  whether  Baltimore  de- 
signed the  colony  to  be  a  stronphold  for  per- 
secuted Romanism,  or  intended  to  base  it  on 
the  principlH  of  tolerati<.:n  for  nil  sects,  has 
been  mucli  discussed.  But  tlie  clause  requir- 
ing that  all  churchos  and  places  of  worship 
in  Maryland  should  b.'  dedicated  and  conse- 
crated according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
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the  church  of  England  refutes  the  former 
theory,  and  proves  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
land was  to  be  r^arded  as  the  sole  established 
religion.  Certainly  Baltimore  sought  the  free 
exercise  of  hia  own  religion,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  practise  the  toleration  he  demanded, 
but  no  legal  provision  for  toleration  was  made 
until  the  laws  of  1649.  The  powerof  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  composition  of  the  colony  were 
sufficient  to  secure  it.  Baltimore  married  ia 
1604-5  Anne  (d.  1622),  dauriiter  of  Qeoige 
Mynne  of  Hertingfordbury,  Hertfordshire,  a 
Roman  catholic  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
sou  OecU ;  a  second  son,  Leonard  [q.  t.J,  was 
the  first  governor  of  Maryland. 

Baltimore's  works  are:  1. '  Carmen  fimebre 
in  D.  Hen.  Untonum,'  in  an  Oxford  collec- 
tion of  verses  on  Sir  Henry  Uuton's  death, 
1596,  4ta  2.  'The  Answer  to  Tom  Tell- 
Troth,  the  Practice  of  Princes,  and  the  La- 
mentations of  the  Eirk,'  a  quarto  pamphlet 
printed  in  1642,  and  said  to  be  '  written  hy 
Lord  Baltimore,  late  secretary  of  state.'  This 
is  a  justification  of  the  policy  of  EingJamea 
in  revising  to  support  the  claim  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  or  to 
support  by  arms  his  restoration  to  his  here- 
ditary dominions.  8.  '  He  hath  also  written 
something  concerning  Maryland,  but  whether  ' 
printed  or  not  I  cannot  tell'  (Wood).  4.  Let-  , 
teis  in  various  printed  collections,  vis.  four 
letters  in  the  '  Strafford  Papers,'  five  in  the 
•Clarendon  State  Papers,'  four  in  Leonard 
Howard's  'Collection  of  Letters,'  1768,  eleven 
letters  in  the  'Fortescue  Papers'  (Camden 
Society,  1871),  three  in  the  'Relations  be- 
tween England  and  Germany  in  1618-19' 
(Camden  Society,  1806),  two  letters  in  the 
'  Court  and  Times  of  James  I,'  and  others  in 
the  'Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers.' 
Manuscript  letters  are  to  be  found,  six  in  the 
'  Tanner  MSS.,'  fifteen  among  the  '  Harleian 
MS3.'(1680),  andin '  M8S.(S)tton.  Julius,' c. 
iii.  fol.  126-SO.  There  is  aportrait  by  My  tens. 

[Calendar  of  Domestic,  Colonial,  and  Irish 
State  Fapera;  Wood's  Atheiue  Oxon. ;  Lloyd's 
State  Worthies ;  Goodman's  Court  of  James  I ; 
Court  and  Times  of  James  I  and  Charles  I, 
4  vols.  ]  848  ;  Oardiner'e  History  of  Enelund ; 
Doyle's  The  English  in  America;  NeiU's  Sir 
Oeorge  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  Baltimore, 
1809;  Kennedy's  Disoourse  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Sir  Q.  Calvert,  Baltimore,  1845; 
Uie  Beply  to  Kennedy  and  the  Review  of  Reply 
to  Kennedy's  Life  of  Sir  George  Calvert;  the 
London  Magazine  for  Juie  1768  contains  an  ac- 
eonnt  of  the  Baltimore  family.]  0.  H.  F. 

CALVERT,  GEORGE  (1795-1825),  sur- 
eeon.  obtained  the  Jacksonian  prize  of  the 
London  CoUeze  of  Surgeons  three  years  in 
succession.    On«  of  the  essays, '  On  Hemor- 


rhoids, Strictures,'  &c.,  was  expanded  and 
published  in  1824.  The  '  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review'  described  it  as  'the  best  in  the 
Englishlangu8ge,'Aprill826,p.397.  Calvert 
also  revised  Cofiyn's  translation  of  Bichat's 
'  General  Anatomy,'  1824.  He  showed  great 
promise,  but  died  on  14  Nov.  1826,  aged  30. 

[Gent.  Mag.  I82S,  Koremfcw,  p.  476.] 

a.  T.  B. 

CALVERT,  Sib  HARRY  (1763  P-1826), 
baronet,  general,  was  eldest  son  of  Peter  Cal- 
vert, of  Hampton  Court,  a  partner  in  the 
brewing  firm  {d.  1810),  by  his  wife,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Reeve,  M.D.,  and  grand- 
son of  Felix  Calvert  of  Oldbury  Park.  He 
was  christened  in  March  1763  (Bbsbt,  Sert- 
fbrdthire  Qeneahgies,  p.  21).  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was 
appointed  to  the  23rd  royal  Welsh  fiisiliers, 
his  commission  as  second  lieutenant  therein 
bearing  date  24  April  1778.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring  he  Joined  his  regiment,  then  at 
New  York,  with  General  Clinton,  and  became 
a  first  lieutenant  on  2  Oct.  1779.  He  served 
with  the  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Charleston, 
and  througnout  the  subsequent  campaigns 
under  Lord  ComwaUls,  and  was  present  at 
the  surrender  at  York  Town  on  17  Oct.  178L 
He  remained  a  prisoner  of  war  in  America 
from  1781  until  the  peace  of  1783,  and  re- 
turning home  with  his  corps  early  in  1784, 
received  permission  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  the  year  on  the  continent.  In  October  1785 
he  purchased  a  company  in  the  100th,  and 
reverting  to  the  2Sra  as  capttun  en  second  a 
month  later  continued  t  o  serve  with  it  at  home 
until  1790,  when  he  exchanged  from  the  23rd 
to  the  Coldstream  guards,  as  lieutenant  and 
captain.  In  February  1793  he  embarked  for 
Holland  with  his  battalion,  formingpart  of  the 
brigade  of  guards  under  Lake,  and,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  before  Toumay,  was  ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  York,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  present  in  the  prin- 
cipal engagements  during  the  campaigns  of 
1793-4.  Having  returned  home  wiwi  the 
Duke  of  York  in  December  1794,  he  was  des- 
patched in  April  1795  on  a  confidential  mission 
to  Brunswick  and  Berlin,  the  otgect  of  which 
was  to  induce  the  King  of  Prussia  to  take 
the  initiative  in  placing  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  Calvert  became 
captain  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Cold- 
streams,  and  in  1796  was  appointed  deputy 
adjutant-general  at  headquarters.  He  be- 
came brevet  lieutenant-colonel  in  1797,  and 
in  1799  exchanged  as  lieutenant-colonel  to 
the  63rd  foot,  retaining  his  staff  appointment. 
On  8  June  1799  he  married  Uie  second 
daughter  of  Thos.  Haramersley  of  Pall  Mall, 
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and  niece  of  Mr.  Greenwood,  of  the  finn  of 
Cox  &  Greeawood,  army  agents.  By  this 
lady,  who  died  in  1806,  he  had  two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Ahout  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage, Calvert  was  advanced  to  the  post  of 
adjntant-general  of  the  forces,  in  snccession 
to  Sir  W.  Fawcett.  He  was  made  colonel  of 
the  (old)  6th  "West  India  regiment  in  1800, 
and  becune  a  major-general  in  1808.  In  1806 
he  was  transferred  to  the  colonelcy  of  the 
14th  foot,  which  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
French  war  had  the  unusual  number  of  three 
battalions,  and  was  thence  dubbed  'Calvert's 
Entire.'  Its  country  title  was  altered  firom 
Bedfordshire  to  Buckinghamshire  at  his  re- 

?ae«t(CAififOif,JK»«.J2Morrfl4<AJRK)<).  In 
818  Calvert,  who  had  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  in  1810,  and  had  been  made 
a  G.C.B.  1815  and  a  G.C.H.  1817,  received 
next  year  a  baronetcy  in  farther  recognition 
of  his  services.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital  in  1820,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  general  in  1821. 

Rumour  alleged  that  Calvert's  advance- 
ment to  the  poet  of  adjutant-general  in 
January  1799,  five  months  before  his  mar- 
riage, was  partly  due  to  heavy  obliga- 
tions which  the  Duke  of  York  was  under 
to  the  firm  of  Cox  &  Co.  However  this 
may  have  been,  the  appointment  was  amply 
justified  by  the  results,  as  diuing  his  long 
tenure  of  the  office  Calvert  proved  himseu 
a  true  soldier's  Mend,  and  an  able  instru- 
ment in  giving  effect  to  many  valuable 
improvements  m  the  administration  and 
disHapIine  of  the  army.  Among  these  were 
the  letter  oiganisation  of  the  medical  de- 
partment and  army  hospitals,  and  of  the 
chaplains'  department;  the  introduction  of 
reffimental  schools ;  the  development  of  the 
rauitary  colleges  at  High  Wycombe  and 
Marlow,  since  united  at  Sandhurst;  the 
founding  of  the  Hoyal  Military  Asylum  for 
Soldiers  Orphans,  better  known  as  the  Duke 
of  Yolk's  School,  and  various  other  measures 
forthebenefit  of  the  service.  One  of  his  im- 
mediate snbordinates  wrote  of  him,long after- 
wards :  '  Sach  was  the  kindness  of  his  look 
asd  demeanour,  and  courtesy  of  his  manner, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  offer  him  any  dis- 
respect, and  vnth  whatever  sentiments  a 
gentleman  might  have  approached  him,  he 
could  only  retire  with  thoee  of  regard  and 
esteem.' 

Calvert  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  on  Son- 
day,  8  Se^.  1826,  at  Claydon  HaU,  Middle 
Claydon,  Budrin^iamslure,  where  he  was 
on  a  visit  witJi  hie  family.  He  was  buried 
at  Weat  or  Steeple  Claydon,  where  the  church 
spire  was  erected  as  a  memorial  of  him.  His 
•on,  the  second  baronet,  took  the  name  of 


Vemey  instead  of  Calvert  on  succeeding  to 
the  Vemey  estates. 

Calvert's  journals  and  letters  during  the 
Flanders  campaigns,  together  with  memo- 
randa relating  to  his  Berlin  mission  and  to 
the  defensive  arrangements  against  invasion 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  have 
been  published  by  his  son  under  the  title, 
'  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  H.  Cal- 
vert, Bart.,'  London,  1868. 

[Bonv's  Oonn^ Genealogies,  Herts;  Army 
Lists  ;  Cannon's  Bjst.  Jiecord  23Td  R.  W.  Fns. ; 
Graham's  Life  of  Gad.  S.  G^ham,  1832 ;  Can- 
non's Hist.  Record  14th  (Buckinghamshire)  Foot ; 
Sir  H.  Vemey'a  Jonmais  and  &)rre8pondeDce  of 
Sir  H. Calvert, Bart.;  Gent. Mag.  voL  zcvi.  pt, ii. 
p.  871.]  H.  M.  C. 

CALVERT.  JAMES  SNOWDEN(1826- 
1884),  Australian  explorer,  was  bom  on 
18  July  1826,  and  received  his  schooling 
in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
London,  where  his  family  successively  resided 
after  leaving  the  border.  Having  fiiends  in 
New  South  Wales,  Calvert  and  a  brother 
decided  to  g^  out  thither  in  1840,  and  on 
the  voyage,  in  the  ship  Sir  Edward  Paget, 
contracted  a  lasting  friendship  with  Dr.  Lud- 
wig  Leichhardt,  the  well-known  explorer, 
afterwards  lost  in  the  bush,  who  was  their 
fellow-passenger.  The  result  was  that  Cal- 
vert agreed  to  accompany  Dr.  Leichhardt  on 
his  first  expedition,  providing  his  own  horses 
and  outfit  The  party  left  Moreton  Bay 
settlement  (Brisbane)  m  1844  for  Port  Es- 
sington,  on  the  north  coast,  and  after  many 
hardships  and  difficulties,  indudiiu' numerous 
conflicts  with  the  blacks,  accompOshed  their 
mission  and  returned  to  Sydney  late  in  1846. 
Full  particulars  of  the  expedition  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  Leichhardt's  subsequently  pub- 
lished narrative  of  the  journey.  Calvert  was 
an  exhibitor  at  the  earlier  exhibitions  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  at  the  London  Ex- 
hibition of  1862  was  awarded  a  silver  medal 
for  his  collection  of  Australian  paper-maldng 
materials.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  Wm. 
Denison  as  governor  he  was  placed  on  the 
commisuon  of  the  peace  at  Sydney.  He  mai^ 
ried  the  well-known  Australian  authoress. 
Miss  Laura  Atkinson  [see  Calvebt,  CASOtrmB 
LonsA  Waeino,  nie  Atkinson],  and  after 
that  ladj's  sudden  death  in  1872  he  led  a 
retired  life.  He  died  in  New  South  Walea 
22  July  1884. 

[Beaton's  Diet.  Australian  Biog. ;  Exhibition 
R^rts ;  Leichhardt's  Journal  of  an  Overland 
Jonmey  (London,  1847).]  H.  M.  0. 

CALVERT,  LEONARD  (d.  1647),  go- 
vernor of  Maryland,  America,  was  the  second 
son  of  Qeorge  Calvert,  first  lord  Baltimore 
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(q.v.land  the  brother  of  Cecil  Calvert,  second 
ord  Baltimore,  who  received  a  charter  for 
the  colony  &om  Charles  I  on  20  June  1633. 
At  the  request  of  his  brother,  Leonard  Cal- 
vert set  sad  with  the  expedition  from  Cowee 
on  22  Nov.  1688  in  the  two  ships  the  Ark  of 
Avalon  and  the  Dove.  The  emigrants  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  persons  of  good  families 
and  of  the  Boman  catholic  persuasion ;  but 
although  the  colony  was  designed  to  be  a 
refuge  for  English  catholics,  religious  tole- 
ration was  from  the  beginning  proclaimed 
for  all  christians.  The  name  Maryland  was 
bestowed  on  the  colony  by  Charles  I  in 
honour  of  his  queen,  Henrietta  Maria.  They 
arrived  at  Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  on  27  Feb. 
1684,  and  on  27  March  took  possession  of  an 
abandoned  Indian  village  in  Maryland,  which 
they  named  >St.  Mary's.  Soon  after  Calvert 
had  an  interview  with  Captain  Clay  borne,  who 
had  established  a  trading  station  on  Kent  Is- 
land, Chesapeake  Bay,  and  intimated  to  him 
that  the  settlement  would  be  considered  part 
of  tiie  Maryland  colony.  He  also  met  an  En- 
glishman, Captain  Henry  Fleet,  who  had 
Boeat  several  years  among  the  Indians,  and 
through  whose  influence  the  chief  was  in- 
duced to  go  on  board  the  governor's  vessel, 
and  to  forego  aU  objections  to  the  settlement 
of  the  colony.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  colony  there  is  an  hiatus  in 
the  infomuition,  the  records  having  been 
seised  in  1646  by  one  of  Claybome's  men  and 
carried  to  En^^and.  Claybome  in  1685  re- 
sorted to  force,  bnt  was  defeated  and  fled  to 
Virginia.  In  April  1637  Calvert  was  made 
chief  official  of  Maiyland,atiid  his  support  of  the 
king  excited  the  wrath  of  the  parliamentary 
party.  For  some  years  Calvert  was  in  En- 
gland, but  returned  to  Maryland  in  August  or 
September  1644  with  a  new  commission  from 
the  lord  proprietary.  Meanwhile  Claybome 
had  possessed  himself  of  Kent  Island,  and 
Richard  Ingle,  who  held  a  commission  from 
the  parliament,  drove  Calvert  to  Virginia: 
but  m  1646  Calvert  returned  and  routed 
the  rebels.  He  then  proceeded  to  reduce 
Kent  Island,  and  after  its  submission, 
16  April  1647,  intrdon  was  granted  to  all 
offenders.  He  aied  on  9  June  in  the  same 
year. 

[Of  a  Latin  narrative  of  the  VOTSjge  of  the 
eolooists  by  Father  Andrew  White,  S.J., 
a  Jesuit  missionary  who  accompanied  the  ooloDy, 
a  translation  was  pablisbed  m  Force's  Tracts, 
and  the  Latin  vamon,  with  n  new  translation 
and  notes  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dalrymple,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 
Cf.  A  Belation  of  Maryland,  together  with  a  Map 
of  the  Country,  the  condition  of  Plantation,  and 
his  Majesty's  chnrter  to  the  Lord  Baltimore, 


translated  into  English,  London,  8  Sept.  1636. 
For  lives  of  Otlvert  see  Belknap's  American 
Biography,  ii.  873-80 ;  Sparks's  American  Bio- 
graphy, xix.  1-329 ;  Monk's  Lords  Baltimore 
(1874),  pp.  86-41.]  T.  F.  H. 

CALVERT,  MICHAEL  (1770-1802), 
author  of  a  history  of  Knacesbbrough,  was 
bom  in  that  town  and  baptised  at  the  parish 
church  on  2  Feb.  1770.  His  parents'  names 
were  Kichard  and  Barbara.  He  was  hj 
calling  a  chemist.  In  1808  and  1809  he 
filled  the  office  of  churchwarden,  and  in  the 
latter  year  repaired  the  chancel  oi  the  chnrch- 
Among  other  public  objects  in  which  he  took 
an  interest  was  the  Knaresborough  Spa,  a 
mild  sulphur  spring  on  the  road  to  Ebrro- 
gate,  and  by  his  exertions  tha  house  and 
spa^baths  and  fountain  were  erected.  Be 
wrote  an  account  of  the  history  and  mineral 
qualities  and  virtues  of  the  waters.  His 
'  History  of  Knaresborough,  comprising  an 
accurate  and  detailed  account  of  the  castle, 
the  forest,  and  the  several  townships  in- 
cluded in  the  said  parish,'  was  published  in 
1844  in  duodecimo.  He  died  on  3  Dec.  1862, 
at  the  age  of  92,  in  the  town  where  he  had 
spent  all  his  life. 

[Boyne's  Yorkshire  Library,  1869,  p.  142; 
Orainge's  Hist  of  Harrogate,  1871,  p.  261; 
information  supplied  by  Mr.  Charles  J?oweU, 
Knaresborough.]  C.  W.  S. 

CALVERT,  THOMAS  (1606-1679),  di- 
vine, a  native  of  York,  was  educated  at  Sid- 
ney Sussex  Coll^^e,  Caonbridge.  He  becajse 
chaplain  of  Sir  Thomas  Burdet  in  DerbyBhire, 
and  was  afterwards  vicar  of  Trinity  (^uroh 
in  the  King's  Conrt  at  York.  During  the  Com- 
monwealth he  held  one  of  the  foor  preacher- 
ships  endowed  by  the  crown  at  the  min- 
ster, besides  the  Irving  of  Allhallows,  York. 
He  was  ejected  from  his  living  in  1062, 
was  banished  from  York  by  the  Five  Mile 
Act,  and  '  withdrew  to  the  good  Lady  Ber- 
wicks,  near  Tadcaster.'  Later  he  returned 
to  York,  where  he  died  in  March  1679,  aged 
78.  He  had  a  son  by  whose  extravagances 
he  was  much  troubled,  but  found  a  congenial 
companion  in  his  nephew  James  Calvert,  and 
corresponded  with  the  chief  scholars  of  the 
time.  He  was  well  read  in  Hebrew.  His 
woAs  were:  1.  'The  Blessed  Jew  of  Ma- 
rocco,  a  Blackmoor  made  White,'  York,  1648. 
To  this  work,  which  is  a  translation  (through 
the  Latin)  of  the  testimony  of  Rabbi  Ssmael, 
a  converted  Jew,  to  the  truth  of  chriBttanity, 
Calvert  contributes  annotations  and  a  long 
diatribe  on  the  mediaeval  history  of  the  Jews 
and  the  wretchedness  of  their  present  condi- 
tion. 2.  '  Heart-Salve  for  a  wounded  Soule: 
or  Meditations  of  Comfort  for  Relief  of  a  soul 
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lick,  of  delayed  prayen,  and  the  hiding  of 
Ood's  countenance'  (as^rmon  on  Ps.  czliii.  7), 
and  '  Eye-Sal  76  for  the  blinde  world '  (a  ser- 
m(»  on  Isaiah  IriL  1),  York,  10  Oct.  1647. 
3.  'The  Wise  Merchant;  or  the  peerleas 
pearl,  set  forth  in  some  meditations  delivered 
in  two  sermons  upon  Matt,  xiii.45,  46.  to  the 
comnany  of  merchants  in  the  city  01  York,' 
Lonoon,  1660.  Oalamy  and  Palmer  enumerate 
many  other  sermons,  including  one  preached 
»t  the  funeral  of  Lady  Burdet,  and  a  tranaU^ 
tion  of  (Gerard's '  Sctiola  Conmlatoria.' 

[Palmei's  Nonconf.  Memorial,  iiL  4M-9 ;  Brit. 
Mas.  Cat.]  S.  L. 

CALVERT,  THOMAS  (1776-1840), 
theologian,  \ra6  bom  at  Preston  in  1776. 
His  &th6r,  whose  name  was  Jackson,  sent 
Um  to  Olitheroe  firee  grammar  school,  of 
which  the  master  was  then  the  learned  Rer. 
Thomas  Wilson,  B.D.  He  entered  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  fourth  wrangler. 
He  was  B.A.  in  1797,  M.A.  in  1800,  B.D.  in 
1807,  and  D.D.  in  1828.  The  last-named 
itgne  was  taken  in  the  name  of  Calvert, 
wloeh  he  assumed  on  the  death  of  a  friend 
bdmiging  to  an  old  Lanoeshire  family,  who, 
although  usoomiected  by  blood,  lut  him 
in  1817  a  large  fortune.  Ue  was  fellow 
of  his  college  in  1798,  tutor  in  1814,  and 
Norrisian  professor  of  divinity  from  1816  to 
1834,  in  wnich  year  he  resigned  the  post  of 
Lidy  Margaret's  preacher,  wmch  he  had  held 
nnee  1819.  Having  been  appointed  king's 
ptacher  at  Whiteh(Ql,heattc«oted  the  atteo- 
tjon  and  admiration  of  Lord  Liverpool,  who 
amwinted  him  to  the  rectory  of  Wilmslow. 
Anhongh  the  crown  claimed  the  patronage, 
it  was  nltimatel^  decided  that  the  right 
Tested  in  the  ancient  family  of  the  Traffords 
of  Trafford,  who  for  more  than  two  centuries 
have  been  Roman  catholics.  Calvert  had  his 
consolation  in  the  oollegre  living  of  Holme, 
Yorkshire,  in  1822,  and  in  the  wardenship 
of  the  collegiate  church  of  Manchester,  con- 
&ned  unsolicited  on  the  recommendation  of 
his  admirer.  Lord  Liverpool.  He  was  in- 
>talledon8Marchl828.  He  married  Juliana, 
danshtOT  of  Sir  Charles  Watson  of  Wratting 
Pto,  Oambridgoehire,  and  had  three  sons. 

He  wrote:  1.  'The  Disinterested  and 
Benevolent  Character  of  Christiaaity,  a  Ser- 
mon,' Cambridge,  1819.  2.  'The  Rich  and 
Poor  shown  to  be  of  God's  appointment 
and  equally  the  objects  of  His  regard,  two 
Seimons  at  Whitehall,'  Cambridge,  1830. 
8.  'Christ's  Presence  a  source  of  Consola- 
tion and  Courage,  a  Sermon,'  Ixmdon,  1823. 
4.  'Help  in  Tims  of  Need,  a  Sermon,'  Lon- 
don, 1826.  6.  '  Infidelity  Unmasked,  a  Ser- 
■um;MaaoIie«ter,18Sl.    6.  'An Established 


Church  the  best  means  of  providing  for  the 
Care  of  a  Christian  Community,  a  Sermon,' 
Manchester,  1834.  7.  '  A  Sermon  preached 
before  the  Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral'  (P1837). 
8.  '  On  the  Duty  of  Bridling  the  Tongue, 
a  Sermon,'  1840.  This  was  written  for  a 
volume  miule  up  of  contributions  by  thirty- 
nine  divines  towards  a  fund  for  St.  Andrew's 
Schools,  Manchester.  Calvert  was  constitu- 
tionally diffident,  and  did  not  take  much  part 
in  public  affairs  except  in  his  opposition  to 
catnolic  emancipation.  His  serene  manners 
and  gentle  deportment  made  him  very  popu- 
lar. He  died  after  a  short  illness  in  his 
house  at  Ardwick  on  4  Jime  1840,  and  was 
followed  to  the  grave  by  the  whoLs  body  of 
the  Manchester  clergy. 

[Raines's  Lives  of  the  Wardens  of  Manchester 
(Chetham  Society),  1886;  Baker's  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  ed.  Mayor,  p.  811.] 

W.  E.  A.  A. 

CAMBELL  or  CAMPBELL,  Sib 
JAMES  (1670-1642),  lord  mayor  of  London, 
was  the  grandson  of  Robert  Cambell  of  Fouls- 
ham,  Norfolk.  His  fether.  Sir  Thomas  Cam- 
bell  <d.  1614),  was  alderman  successively  of 
Bridge  Without  (15  Nov.  1599),  of  Bread 
Street  (23Apriliei0),and  of  Coleman  Street 
(11  Oct.  1611) ;  sheriff  of  London  (24  June 
1600) ;  lord  mayor  (29  Sept.  1609) ;  governor 
of  East  India  Company  (1602-3) ;  and  twice 
master  of  the  Ironmongers'  Company  (1604 
and  1613).  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  knighted 
at  Whitehall  (26  Julv  1603).  married  Alice, 
daughter  of  Edward  Bright  of  London  (Marl. 
MS.  1096,  f.  13).  The  son  James  followed 
his  father's  trade  of  ironmonger.  He  was 
elected  sheriff  of  London  in  1619,  alderman 
of  Billingsgate  ward,  24  May  1620,  whence 
he  removed  to  lime  Street,  14  May  1625,  and 
lord  mayor  in  1629.  Thomas  Dekker,  the 
dramatist,  arranged  and  wrote  the  pageant 
'  London's  Tempo '  for  Cambell's  installation 
(FaibhoIiT,  Lord  Uayot'i  Pageanti  (Percy 
Soc),  part  ii.  85-60).  During  his  mayoralty 
Cambell  was  knighted  (23  May  1630),  and 
he  presented  an  elaborate  cup  to  the  king  at 
the  christening  of  Prince  Charles  (15  June 
1630).  CambeUwasthricemasterofthe  Iron- 
mongers' Company  (1616,  1623,  and  1641). 
He  died  at  his  house  in  Throgmorton  Street, 
5  Jan.  1641-2,  and  was  buried  (8  Feb.)  at  St. 
Olave's  Jewry.  His  wife  Rachel  survived 
him,  but  he  had  no  children.  By  his  will  he 
left  a  large  number  of  legacies  to  relatives 
and  friends,  and  made  several  charitable  be- 
quests to  the  London  hospitals  and  the  Iron- 
mongers' Compcny,  for  '  redemption  of  poor 
captives  firom  Turkish  slavery,' '  for  erecting 
of  a  free  school  at  Barking  in  Essex,'  and 
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for  pious  uses.  The  total  sum  distributed 
amounted  to  48,967/.  6».8rf.  Edward  Browne, 
Cambell's  clerk,  to  whom  he  left  20Z.,  pub- 
lished (May  1612)  an  elaborate  panegyric, 
entitled '  a  rare  laterne  of  justice  and  mercy, 
exemplified  in  the  many  notable  and  chari- 
table legacies  of  Sir  James  Cambel.'  The  tract 
includes  an  engraved  portrait  of  Cambell  and 
a  drawing  of  his  tomb.  The  original  of  the 
former  is  now  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Lady 
Cambell  died  in  January  1656-7.  Robert 
Cambell,  Sir  James's  brother,  was  also  an 
alderman  of  London,  and  was  master  of  the 
Ironmongers'  Company  in  1631. 

[NichoU's  Ironmongsrs'  Company  (1886), 
pp.  272,  636 ;  Overall's  B«membrancer,  pp.  72, 
498 ;  Stew's  Surrey,  ed.  Strype,  i.  274-6  (where 
tbe  will  is  printed) ;  Metcalfe's  Knights,  161, 
196 ;  Cal.  St^to  Papers,  1629-41  (where  several 
of  Cambell'soflBcial  letters  are  printed) ;  Brownc'a 

*"0AMBRENSIS,  GIRALDDS  (1146  "p- 
1220?).    [See  Gibalbtis.] 

OAMBRIDGE,  JOHN  (rf.  183.5).  [See 
CANTBBRia,  John  DB.]  ,,.».,„,.„. 

CAHBRIDOE,  Bxmx  ov  (1774-1850;. 
[See  Abolphus  Frbdbkick.] 

CAMBRIDGE,  Eabls  OF.  [See  Lak8I,ft, 
Edjtcitd  DB,  1341-1402;  Riohabb,  d.  1416; 
Hahiltoit,  Jambs,  first  Eabl,  1589-1625; 
Hamilton,  Jambs,  second  Eabl,  1606-1649; 
Hamilton,  William,  third  Eabl,  1616- 
1651.1 

CAMBRIDGE,  RICHARD  OWEN 
(1717-1802),  poet,  was  bom  in  London  on 
14  Feb.  1717.  His  family  came  orifrinally 
from  Gloucestershire.  His  father,  who  had 
been  a  Turkey  merchant,  died  soon  after  his 
birth,  and  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mo- 
ther and  his  maternal  uncle,  Thomas  Owen. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  seems 
to  have  distinguished  himself  rather  by  faci- 
lity than  application.  In  1734  he  entered  as 
a  gentleman-commoner  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  and  one  of  his  first  poetical  efforts 
was  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Frederick, 
prince  of  Wales,  which  was  published  in 
1736  among  the  '  Oxford  Congratulatory 
Verses.'  In  the  following  year,  having  left 
the  university  without  taking  a  degree,  he 
became  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  His 
legal  studies  were  but  languid,  and  in  1741 
he  married  Miss  Trenchard,  daughter  of 
George  Trenchard  of  Woolverton  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  granddaughter  of  the  Sir  John 
Trenchard  who  had  been  secretary  of  state  to 
William  HI.  After  this  he  removed  to  his 
family  seat  at  Whitminster  in  Gloucester- 
shire, on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  where  he 
led  the  life  of  a  country  gentlpmiin  whose 
tastes  lay  rather  in  letters  and  landscape- 


gardening  than  fuming  uid  field  sports.  At 
the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1748,  he  reeMTed 
a  large  addition  to  his  income,  and  quitted 
Whitminster.  For  a  short  time  he  rerided 
in  London,  but  in  1751  he  removed  to  Twick- 
enham, where  he  purchased  a  villa,  standing, 
says  Lysons, '  in  the  meadows  opposite  Kcli- 
mond  Hill.'  At  Twickenham  he  lived  dnrinj 
the  remainder  of  his  long  life,  which  doeed 
17  Sept.  1802.  His  widow  survived  hia 
four  years,  dying  5  Sept.  1806. 

Cambridge  was  a  man  of  considerable  irit, 
great  conversational  powers,  and  much  lit*- 
rary  taste,  and  his  pleasant  house  at  Twicken- 
ham, which  he  delighted  in  decorating  ind 
beautifying,  was  the  resort  of  many  contem- 
porary notabilities.  Gray,  Lyttelton,  Soame 
Jenyns,  Pitt,  Fox,  Sir  Cliaries  Hanbuiy  Wil- 
liams, James  Harris,  Lord  Hardwicke,  Ad- 
miral Boscawen,  Ix)rd  Anson,  and  a  host  d 
others  were  among  his  acquaint*nce«  or  inti- 
mates.   There  are  traces  of  him  in  BoswelTi 
'  Johnson,'  in  the  letters  of  Walnole,  and  tin 
:  journals  of  Miss  Berry.     His  cnaiaxster  TM 
!  drawn  by  another  friend,  Lord  ChestCTfidd; 
I  '  Cantabrigius  drinks  nothing  but  water,  lad 
rides  more  miles  in  a  year  than  the  keenest 
I  sportsman,  and  with  almost  equal  velodty. 
I  llie  former  keeps  his  head  clear,  the  l»tt« 
I  his  body  in  health.     It  is  not  from  hinueif 
that  he  runs,  but  to  his  acquaintance,  a  tpo- 
nymous  term  for  his  friends.  Internally  sife, 
he  seeks  no  sanctuatr  from  himself,  no  ii>- 
toxication  for  his  mmd.     His  penetratioa 
makes  him  discover  and  divert  lumself  *itk 
the  follies  of  mankind,  which  his  wit  eii»U«» 
him  to  expose  with  the  truest  ridicule,  thonieli 
always  without  personal  oflfence.     Cheerra 
abroad,  because  nappy  at  home ;   and  thM 
happy  because  virtuous '  (  World,  No.  xni-) 
while  residing  in  his  Gloucester  home  it 
had  written  the  work  most  generally  »«»■ 
ciated  with  his  name,  '  The  Scriblenad,'  • 
mock-heroic  poem  in  six  books,  and  in  tin 
Pope  couplet.    It  was  not  published  nnti 
1751,  when  it  appeared  with  firontispiecei  t« 
each  book,  chiefly  bv  P.  L.  Boitard.  Its  ha* 
is  the  Scriblerus  of  Swift  and  the  rest,  and 
its  object  is  the  ridicule  of  false  science  nd 
fal?e  taste.    The  versification  is  still  elegw* 
and  finished,  but  the  interest  of  the  »tii« 
has  evaporated.    Even  in  its  author's  daT» 
long  preface  was  needed  to  explain  its  in- 
tention.   This  was  prefixed  to  the  secood 
edition.    In  1752  Cambridge  published 'A 
Dialogue  between  a  Member  of  Parliament 
and  his  Servant,' in  imitation  of  Horace,  S«t 
ii.  7.    This  was  followed  in  1754  by  '1** 
Intnider,'  another  imitation  of  Sat.  i.  9;  and 
the  '  Fable  of  Jotham.'     In  1 766  came  '  The 
Fakeer,'  and  '  An  Elegy  written  in  an  emptr 
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Bath  Ansmbly  Room.''  Tbe  last  three  of 
these  are  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
Dodders  'Collection  of  Poems.'  There  are 
othen  in  the  4to  edition  of  the  author's 
woifa  published  br  his  son,  the  Rev.  O.  0. 
Cambndffe,  in  180S.  His  prose  writings  con- 
liited  of  a  '  History  of  the  War  upon  the 
Coast  of  Ooromandel,'  1761,  a  contribution 
to  the  chronicles  of  India  onlr  superseded 
by  the  more  important  work  of  Orme.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  twenty-one  papers  in 
Edwud  Moore's  '  World,'  176S-6.  They  are 
among  the  best  in  that  collection.  It  is  with 
respect  to  this  periodical  that  one  of  the  few 
molded  witticisms  of  this  once  famous  con- 
renstionalist  is  related.  '  A  note  from  Mr. 
Moore  reijnesting  an  essay,'  says  his  son, 
'waspnt  mtomy  fiither's  hands  on  a  Sunday 
moramgr  as  he  was  going  to  church;  my 
Bother,  observing  hun  rather  inattentive 
hamg  the  sermon,  whispered,  "  What  are 
JOT  thinking  of  P  "  He  replied,  "  Of  the  next 
Worid.mydear.'" 

[Woifa  of  R.  O.  Cambridge,  by  his  son,  Q.  0. 
Ounhridge,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Ely ;  a  smnp- 
IVKia  4to,  with  Beveral  fine  portraits,  published 
»  18M.]  A.  D. 

CAMDEN,  Eabi  OF  (1718-1793).  [See 
PRiiT,  Charlbs.] 

CAMDEN,  MAKftns  (1759-1840).  [See 
Putt,  Joen  Jeffbbtb.] 

CAMDEN,  WILLIAM  (1561-1623),  an- 
■fosiy  and  historian,  was  bom  in  the  Old 
Bailey  in  London  on  2  May  1651.  Higfather 
•m  Sampson  Camden,  a  native  of  Lichlield, 
■ho  in  early  life  came  up  to  Ijondon  to  follow 
the  profession  of  a  painter,  and  was  a  member 
rf  the  Guild  of  Pamter-Stainers.  In  the  in- 
Wiption  on  a  cup  which  his  son  bequeathed 
to  the  piild  he  was  described  as  '  Pictor  Ix)n- 
liuieMig,'  which,  as  Gough  observes,  may  ap- 
jly  Mther  to  his  profession  or  his  company. 
Camden's  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Silee  Corwen  of  Poulton  Hall,  Lancashire, 
•ad  came  of  the  ancient  family  of  Curwen  of 
Workington  in  Cumberland,  a  descent  of 
*hich  he  speaks  with  modest  pride  in  his 
'Britannia.  At  an  early  age  he  was  entered 
•tChrist's Hospital,  probably  as  a '  town  child ' 
«'fe»escholar,'butt.heyearis unknown.  His 
■opapher,  Dr.  Smith,  infers,  from  the  fact  of 
Uienospitfd having  been  founded  for  thebene- 
it  of  orphans,  that  he  had  then  already  lost  his 
Mther; andBishop  Gibson  disregards  tlie  story 
ofhiaadmission.  ButDegory\Vheare,hiscon- 
toporary,  presumably  had  good  authority  for 
*ating  the  fact ;  and  he  also  seems  to  imply 
that  Camden's  father  had  the  care  of  his  early 
Wning.    In  the  registers  of  St.  AugustineV 


Church,  London,  is  entered  the  marriage  of 
Sampson  Camden  and  Avis  Carter,  4  Sept. 
1676.  This  might  be  a  second  marriage  of 
Camden's  father,  but  more  probably  a  brother 
is  referred  to  (see  Chestbb,  Westm.  Abbey 
Kegisteri,  p.  122).  In  1668,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  the  boy  was  attacked  by  the  plague 
at  Islington  ('  peste  correptus  Islingtomee,' 
Memorabilia),  but  there  is  no  evidence  for 
Anthony  Wood's  addition  that  there  '  he  re- 
mained for  some  time,  to  the  great  loss  of  his 
learning.'  On  hie  recovery  ne  was  sent  to 
St.  Paul's  School,  where  he  remained  until 
1 566,  when  he  went  up  to  Oxford,  being  then 
in  his  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year. 

Without  patrimony,  his  introduction  to  the 
university  was  under  the  patronage  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  fellow  of  Magdalen  College 
and  late  master  of  the  school,  afterwards  suc- 
cessively dean  of  Christ  Church  (1567)  and 
bishop  of  Winchester  [q.  v.]  Camden's  posi- 
tion at  Magdalen  is  uncertain.  Wood  says 
that  '  in  the  condition  of  a  chorister  or  ser- 
vitor he  perfected  himself  in  grammar  learn- 
ing in  the  free  school  adjoining;'  Degory 
Wheare,  less  definite,  is  content  with  '  tiro- 
cinium primum  exegit  et  logices  rudimen- 
ta  celemme  deposuit  inter  Magdalenenses.' 
Bishop  Gibson  adopts  the  suggestion  of  his 
service  as  chorister.  Failingtoobtain  ademy- 
ship  at  his  college,  he  was  taken  by  the  hand  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Thornton,  on  whose  invitation  he 
was  admitted  to  Broadgates  Hall  (Pembroke 
College).  Here  among  his  fellow-students 
were  the  two  Carews,  Richard  and  George, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  afterwards  created 
Baron  Carew  of  Clopton  and  'EaxV  of  Totnes, 
whose  tastes,  like  his  own,  led  them  to  antiqua- 
rian research.  Other  associates  were  Sir  John 
Packington,  Sir  Stephen  Powel,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Lucy.  It  is  recorded  that  certain  short 
graces,  composed  by  him  in  Latin,  were  used 
m  hall  for  many  years  after  he  had  left..  His 
residence  there  lasted  three  years,  when,  on 
Thornton's  promotion  to  a  canonry  at  Christ 
Church,  he  followed  his  patron  tliither;  and 
during  the  rest  of  his  (Jxford  life  he  was  sup- 
ported by  this  generous  friend.  Next  he  appears 
as  a  candidate  for  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls, 
but  in  this  attempt  he  was  frustrated  by  the 
popish  party.  Although  scarcely  of  the  age 
of  twenty,  Camden  had  made  enemies  by 
taking  part  in  religious  eontroversv.  Writing 
in  aft»"r  years  (ItilS)  to  Usslier,  Le  refers  to 
this  defeat  '  for  defending-  the  religion  esta- 
blished '  (ep.  19.')).  Thus  disappointed  of  ob- 
taining the  means  of  livinjr  in  the  university, 
he  supplicated  in  June  1570  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts :  but  nothing  on  this  occa- 
sion ap])ears  to  have  followed,  for  afterwards, 
in  March  1573,  he  agnin  applied  for  the  same 
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d^jiee,  which  was  granted,  but  he  failed  to 
complete  it  bj  determination.  In  &ct  it 
seems  doubtfal  whether  Camden  ever  actnally 
fulfilled  the  requirements  for  the  first  draiee, 
although  in  June  1688,  describing  himself  a» 
B.A.  of  Christ  Church,  he  supplicated  for  that 
of  master  of  arts,  and  that '  whereas  he  had 
spent  sixteen  years,  from  the  time  he  had 
taken  the  degree  of  bachelor,  in  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  other  liberal  arts,  he  might  be 
dispensed  with  for  the  reading  of  three  solemn 
lectures '  (Wood).  He  did  not,  however,  ob- 
tain the  master's  degree  on  this  occasion ;  but 
it  was  afterwards  offered  to  him  in  1618, 
when  he  -visited  Oxford  to  attend  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley's  funeral,  and  then,  according  to 
Wood,  he  teiiised  it  as  an  nnprofitable  honour 
at  that  adrsmced  period  of  hU  life. 

In  1671  Camden  left  Oxford  and  returned 
to  London.  He  had  no  regular  employment, 
and  for  the  next  few  years  he  was  free  to 
pursue  his  antiquarian  studies.  He  now  began 
to  amass  the  materials  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  his  future  woi^,  the  '  Britannia.' 
In  the  address '  ad  Leotorem,'  which  he  added 
to  the  fifth  edition  o(  that  work,  Camden  has 
himself  given  us  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
way  in  which  his  studies  were  directed  to  an- 
tiquarian subjects,  and  how  the  '  Britannia ' 
grew  under  his  hand.  From  his  earliest  days, 
we  are  told,  his  natural  inchiuttion  led  hun 
to  investigate  antiquity ;  as  a  boy  at  school, 
and  afterwards  as  a  young  man  at  Oxford, 
all  his  spare  time  was  given  to  this  favourite 
pursuit.  He  specially  mentions  the  encourage- 
ment he  had  nom  his  fellow-student  at  Christ 
Church,  Sir  PhUip  Sidney.  Much  of  his  lei- 
sore  after  leaving  the  university  was  passed 
in  travelling  through  the  kingdom  and  noting 
its  antiqnitiee.  But  his  ooUections  at  this 
time  were  not  made  with  any  view  to  publi- 
cation. 

Camden's  patrons  at  this  period  were  Dr. 
Gabriel  Gkioaman,  dean  of  Westminstw,  and 
his  brother  Godfrey ;  and  it  was  by  t!ie  dean's 
interest  that  he  was  appointed  in  1676  to  the 
second  mastership  in  Westminster  School 
under  Dr.  Edward  Grant.  A  schoolmaster's 
life  still  left  him  free  in  holiday  time  to  make 
occasional  journeys  of  inquiry.  In  1678  he 
Burv^ed  the  country  of  the  Iceni  in  Norfolk 
aud  Suffolk  (Oorrmp.  of  OrteUus,  ed.  J.  H. 
Hessels,  ep.  78).  He  has  noted  in  hii  bio- 
graphical 'Memorabilia'  in  1682  a  journey 
through  Suffolk  into  Yorkshire,  returning  by 
way  of  Lancashire.  His  reputation  as  an  an- 
tiquary and  topographer  was  now  established, 
and  he  became  Known  to  scholars  of  other 
nations.  He  notes  under  the  year  1681,  the 
commencement  of  his  friendship  with  Brisson, 
the  distinguished  French  jurist,  who,  being  on 


an  embassy  in  England,  singled  out  the  poot 
Westminster  master,  the  '  umbraticus  vir  et 
pulvere  scholastico  obsitua'  (Smith),  fen  sp»- 
cial  attention;  and  still  earlier,  in  1677,  t 
visit  of  Abraham  Ortelius,  the  'universtegeo- 
graphisB  vindex  et  instaurator,'  to  Engund 
brought  the  two  men  together.  Camden,urged 
and  encouraged  by  his  new  friend,  undsrtcok 
the  systematic  preparation  of  the '  Britannts.' 
For  this  work  Camdeai's  labours  were  eDO^ 
mous.  Among  other  things,  he  tells  us  tiiat 
he  had  to  get  some  knowledge  of  the  Welsh 
and  Anglo-Saxon  languages,  to  read  and  read 
again  both  native  and  other  historians,  many 
(u  whose  works  still  remained  in  manuscript, 
and  to  ransack  and  select  from  the  public  re- 
cords ;  and  to  all  this,  be  it  remembered,  wu 
added  the '  laborioeissimum  munus '  of  teach- 
ing (see  some  of  the  original  collections  for 
the  work  in  Cotton  MiSS.  Titus  F.  vii-ix,  aod 
Cleopatra  A.  iv). 

After  ten  years'  toil  the  '  Britannia'  vu 
completed,  and  appeared  with  a  dedication 
to  Lord-treasurer  Burghley,  dated  2  May 
1686,  the  day  on  which  Camden  completed 
his  thirty-fifth  year.  Its  success  was  great; 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  attempted  since 
the  days  of  I.ieland,  and  by  him  only  in  briefer 
outline.  In  the  space  of  four  years  it  paaaed 
through  three  London  editions,  besides  a  re- 
print at  Frankfort  in  1690 ;  a  fourth  edition 
come  out  in  1694.  All  these  editions  had 
the  supervision  of  the  author,  and  the  last 
was  more  fully  illustrated  with  genealogical 
matter.  In  1689  Camden  tnvelled  into  De- 
vonshire, where  he  had  been  presented  eaiij 
in  the  year  (6  Feb.)  by  I^.  Piers,  bidiop  m 
Salisbury,  with  the  prebend  of  Il&acombe,a 
preferment  which  he  held  for  lafe,  although  a 
layman.  In  the  next  year  he  was  in  Wale» 
in  company  with  Dr.  Francis  Gk>dwiii,  aoon 
afterwards  bishop  of  Llandaff  (1601),  and 
then  of  Hereford  (1617).  The  expease*  of 
these  journeys  are  said  to  have  been  defita)^ 
by  hia  old  mend  Godfrey  Groodmon.  In  Oo- 
tober  1692  a  quartan  ague  fastened  upon  him, 
awl  clung  to  nim  persistently  for  months.  It 
was  not  till  June  1694  that  he  eould  write 
down  '  febre  liberatus.' 

Meanwhile  lb:.  Grant,  the  head-matter  of 
Westaiinster,  resigned  his  post  in  Fefanary 
1693,  and  in  the  following  month  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Camden.  In  1696  Camden  visited 
Salisbury  and  Wells,  returning  by  way  of 
Oxford, '  where  he  visited  most,  if  not  til,  of 
the  churches  and  chapels  for  the  copying  oat 
of  the  several  monuments  and  aims  intxieiii, 
which  were  reduced  by  him  into  a  book  writ- 
ten  with  his  own  hand '  (Wood).  But  tbt 
next  year  he  fell  seriously  ill  again,  and  re* 
moved  to  the  bouse  of  one  Outhbert  Liaei 
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by  the  careful  norsinff  of  whose  wife  he  re- 
eoveied.  In  1597  slBolieJ)nhlished  his  Glreek 
grammar  for  the  use  of  Westminster  School, 
'  Institntio  Grsecse  Qiammatioes  Oompen- 
diaris,'  which  was  based  on  an  earlier  one 
('  Qrtec«  Linguae  Spicilegium')  by  his  prede- 
cessor, bat  cast  in  a  more  convenient  form 
(see  a  portion  of  the  manuscript  in  Cotton 
MS.  Vespasian  E.  viii) .  It  became  very  popu- 
lar, and  has  gone  through  numberless  impres- 
sions, having  continued  in  use  down  to  a  re- 
cent date. 

About  this  time  be  was  offered  a  master- 
ship of  requests,  which  he  lefiised ;  but  in 
Septwnber  of  the  same  year  (1597)  the  office 
of  Clarenceux  king-of-arms  fell  vacant,  and 
on  23  Oct.  Camden  was  appointed  to  the 
place,  having  been  created  Richmond  herald 
Ibr  a  single  day  as  a  formal  step  to  the  higher 
rank.  He  owed  the  appointment  to  Sir  SNillre 
Qreville  [q.  v.]>  afterwards  (1621)  Lord 
Brooke,  wttnout  any  personal  solicitation.  If 
we  may  believe  Smith,  Lord  Burffhley  was 
offended  that  Camden  had  not  made  interest 
peraonally  with  him,  but  was  appeased  when 
Befoond  that  GbevUle  had  acted  on  his  own 
motion.  Camden  was  thus  released  from  the 
routine  of  a  schoolmaster's  life.  Of  his  work 
is  the  school  we  have  but  few  details.  In 
his  letter  to  TTssher  (ep.  195)  in  1618,  he 
Dikes  some  reference  to  his  success  as  a 
teacher,  but  only  to  illustrate  his  constant 
obedienceto  the  English  church.  He  writes: 
'At  n^  coming  to  Westminster  I  took  the 
like  oath,  where  (abgit  jaetantia)  Sod  so 
Wesssd  my  labours  that  the  now  bishops  of 
I^don,  Durham,  and  St.  Asaph,  to  say 
nothing  of  persons  employed  now  in  eminent 
places  abroad,  and  many  of  especial  note  at 
nome  of  all  degrees,  do  acknowledge  them- 
kItbs  to  have  been  my  scholars — ^yea,  I 
brought  there  to  church  divers  gentlemen  of 
Ireland,  as  Walshes,  Nugents,  O'BaJly,  Shees 
...  and  others  bred  popishly  and  so  affected' 
(Me  an  account  of  some  of  Camden's  distin- 
pshed  pupils  in  Goitsh's  Britannia,  1806, 
Lnvii).  A  few  records  of  Camden's  connec- 
tion with  the  chapter  have  been  found  in  the 
tbapter  books  of  Westminster  ^ee  Chbstbb, 
Vatm.  Abbey  Segisters,  p.  121).  Among 
«it*ni  regulations,  under  the  date  of  18  May 
1587,  respecting  the  college  library,  '  Mr. 
Cunden,  usher  for  the  tyme  present,'  is  ap- 
pointed 'keper  of  the  said  librarie.'  with  a 
yearly  salary  of  twenty  shillings.  On  2  Dec. 
1691  he  had  the  lease  of  '  a  little  tenement 
m  the  Close  for  the  term  of  his  life.'  On 
«•  Jan.  1694  he  and  another '  have  their  diett 
wwed  them  at  our  common  table;'  and 
tfter  receipt  of  '  hir  Ma""  letters  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Camden,  a  patent  for  his  manes  diet 


during  the  life  of  the  said  Mr.  Camden '  was 
granted  to  him  on  18  June  1694. 

Camden's  appointment  as  Clarenceux  had 
given  offence,  for  it  was  mainly  a  feeling  &l 
jealousy  that  prompted  the  public  attack 
opened  upon  him  in  1699.  His  antekgonist 
was  Balph  Brooke  (or  Brookeamouth)  ^q.  v.], 
York  herald,  who  is  said  to  have  also  aspired  to 
the  post  which  Camden  had  obtained.  Taking 
the  fourUi  edition  of  the  '  Britannia '  of  1694, 
Brooke  had  set  himself  to  examine  the  pedi- 
grees of  illustrious  families  therein  settorth, 
and  produced  the  errors  in  a  book  entitled 
'  A  Discoverie  of  certain  Errours  published 
in  print  in  the  much  commended  "  Britan- 
nia," 1^94,'  and  without  date.  It  has  been 
stated  that  Brooke  had  been  preparing  his 
attack  from  the  time  of  the  publication  (»  the 
fourth  edition.  In  his  prefatory  address  'to 
Maister  Camden '  he  does  not  give  him  the 
title  of  Olarenoeux.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  hardly  probable  that  the  address,  pub- 
lished in  1599,  would  have  been  iasned  as 
written  two  years  earlier.  Brooke  vaate  pro- 
bably abstained  from  recognising  as  a  king-of- 
arms  one  whom  he  wasattacking  for  his  short- 
comings as  a  herald.  Besides,  Camden  had 
written  with  some  lightness  of  the  opinions 
of  heralds,  and  Brooke's  professional  jealousy 
was  touched.  Besides  accusing  Camden  gene- 
rally of  errors  in  genealocry,  Brooke  charges 
him  with  pillaging  from  Glover,  from  whom  he 
had  gleaned '  not  handfiils,  but  whole  sheaves,' 
and  claims  for  Leland  the  honour  of  having 
anticipated  Camdsn  '  as  the  first  author  ana 
contriver  of  this  late-bom  "Britannia."'  The 
style  of  the  attadc  is  personal  and  coarse,  but 
Brooke  recognised  Camden's  wide  reputation 
as  a  scholar  <  of  rare  knowledge  and  singular 
industry ; '  and  yet  no  man,  he  fairly  adds,  'is 
80  generally  well  seen  in  all  tiiingB  but  an 
inferiorpersonin  some  one  special  matter  may 
go  beyond  him.'  Camden's  Diographers  have 
made  the  most  of  Brooke's  badqoalities.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  ability,  but  of 
a  quarrelsome  temper,  and  oanatantly  at  war 
with  his  brother  heralds. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  vear  1600  Camden 
travelled  into  the  north  as  mr  as  Carlisle  with 
his  friend  Robert  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Cot- 
ton, in  order  to  survey  the  northern  counties, 
and  returned  in  December.  Meanwhile,  he 
had  prepared  a  fifth  edition  of  the  '  Britan- 
nia,' and  published  it  in  this  same  year,  ap- 
pending to  it  an  address  '  ad  Lectorem,'  m 
which  he  replied  to  Brooke's  strictures.  In 
this  document  Camden  is  at  pains  to  show 
how  Brooke  had  himself  blundered,  and  he 
injudiciously  introduces  much  personal  mat- 
ter. The  strong  point  of  his  defence  is  that 
the  'Britannia'  was  a  topogr^iical  and 
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historical  work,  rather  than  heraldic  and  g&- 
nealogical.  For  the  rest,  he  shifts  many  of  nig 
faults  on  to  his  predecessor,  Clarenceiix  Cooke, 
whose  papers  he  had  used.  He  confesses  he 
had  copied  Leland,  but  not  without  acknow- 
ledgment; and  argues  that  while  Leland  had 
spent  fire  years,  he  had  passed  six  times  that 
number  in  the  study  of  antiquity.  Camden 
would  have  been  to  blame  had  he  not  made 
use  of  his  predecessor.  How  mu^h  he  im- 
proved upon  him  is  too  manifest  to  need 
proof  (see  Qovas's  edition,  in  which,  under 
Dorsetshire,  the  passages  taken  from  Leland 
are  printed  in  italics).  As  Bishop  Gibson 
remarks,  a  perusal  of  Leland's  '  Itinerary '  is 
Camden's  best  defence. 

Brooke  wrote  a  'Second  DiscoTerie,'  in 
which  he  charses  Camden  with  having  ori- 
ginally rejectea  friendly  offers  of  correction 
on  the  appearance  of  his  fourth  edition,  and 
complains  that  his  'First  Discoverie'  was 
interrupted  and  cut  short  by  the  influence  of 
Camden's  friends,  and  he  'stayed  by  com- 
mandment of  authority  to  proceed  any  &r- 
ther.'  He  presented  this  second  part  of  his 
work  to  King  James  in  1620,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  publish  it  (Noble,  ColUgt  of 
Arm*,  p.  243;  but  see  also  Nicolas,  Memotr 
of  Auguitme  Vincent,  1827,  p.  26),  and  it 
was  not  till  a  century  later  (in  1728)  that  it 
appeared  in  print,  from  the  manuscript  in  the 
possession  of  John  Anstis  the  elder  [q.  v.], 
with  an  appendix  showing  the  corrections 
which  Camden  made,  in  the  points  in  dispute, 
in  his  fifth  edition  of  1600. 

In  1600  Camden  also  'diverted  himself 
among  the  ancient  monuments'  (Gibson), 
and  published  his  account  of  the  monuments, 
or  rather  list  of  the  epita^,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  entitled  '  Reges,  Keginae,  NobUes,  et 
alii  in  eeclesia  eollegiata  B.  Petri  Weetrao- 
nasterii  sepnlti,'  a  work  which  he  enlarged 
and  issued  a<fain  in  1608  and  1606.  In  1601 
he  was  again  stricken  with  fever,  but  re- 
covered under  the  care  of  his  friend  William 
Heather,  afterwards  doctor  of  music  and  foun- 
der of  the  professorship  of  music  at  Oxford; 
and  in  1603,  on  an  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  I 
London,  he  removed  to  his  friend  Cotton's 
house  at  Connington  in  Huntingdonshire, 
where  he  stayed  till  Christmas.  In  the  latter 
year  appeared  at  Frankfort  his  edition  of  the 
chronicles  of  Asser,  Walsingham,  and  other 
historians,  with  the  title  '  Ajiglica,  Norman- 
nica,  Hibemica,  a  veteribus  scripta,'  and  a 
dedication  to  Sir  Fnlke  Greville.  This  book 
originally  grew  out  of  his  preparatory  labours 
on  the '  Britannia.'  He  had  also  conceived 
the  idea  of  writing  a  general  history  of  Eng- 
land in  Latin,  but  the  vastnees  of  the  scheme 
compelled  him  to  abandon  the  project.    He 


had  accordingly  to  content  himself  witli  pat- 
ting forth  this  volume  of  chronicles  and 
smaller  works,  dealing  with  particular  pe- 
riods, as  the  account  of  the  Norman  invasion 
which  he  gave  in  his  edition  of  the  '  Britan- 
nia' of  1607,  and  his  annals  of  Queen  Eliu- 
beth.  Camden's  edition  of  the  chronicle  of 
Asser  [9.  v.l  is  fiunous  from  the  f^ct  of  iti 
contaimug  the  interpolated  passage  regaining 
the  foundiation  of  Oxford  University  by  King 
Alfred.  The  same  account  had  already  ap- 
peared in  his  '  Britannia '  of  1600.  Conclu- 
sive evidence  on  the  point  is  lost  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  manuscripts  of  Aster, 
but  It  is  now  admitted  that  the  passage  is  t 
late  forgery.  The  circumstance  of  its  iaUi- 
polation  in  Camden's  publications  has  natn- 
rally  cast  some  suspicion  upon  his  honestTin 
the  matter;  but, as Gough  says,  Camden W 
no  special  reason  for  glorifying  Oxford,  and 
his  character  for  truthrolness  stands  too  hidi 
to  be  impeached  on  imperfect  evidence.  Tie 
composition  of  the  passage  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Sir  Henry  Savile  (see  Pabub, 
Earl^  Bitt.  <(f  Oaford,  Oxford  Hist  Sot 
1884-6,  pp.  39  sqq.)  At  this  same  time 
Camden  was  also  preparing  for  the  press  his 
'  Remains,'  or  commonplace  collections  from 
his '  Britannia,' '  the  rude  rubble  and  outcatf 
rubbish  of  a  greater  and  more  serious  work,' 
as  he  styles  it.  The  book  was  broudht  out 
in  1606,  with  a  dedication  to  Sir  Boben 
Cotton,  signed  only  with  the  letters  M.  N., 
the  last  letters  of  Camden's  two  names,  and 
passed  through  as  many  as  seven  editions  is 
the  course  of  the  seventeenth  oentnry.  He 
had  originally  intended  to  dedicate  it  to  Sir 
Fulke  Greville,  but  did  honour  to  that  patron 
by  the  dedication  of  his  collection  of  chro- 
nicles in  its  place.  On  the  discovery  of  the 
Gunpowder  plot  Camden  was  for  the  firet 
time  called  upon  to  write  in  the  public  ¥X- 
vice,  and  instructed  to  translate  into  Latin 
the  account  of  the  trial  of  the  conspirators. 
Accordingly  in  1607  appeared  his  '  Actio  in 
Henricum  Gametum,  Societatis  Jesuitics  in 
Anglia  superiorem,  et  cseteros.' 

On  7  Sept.  1607  Camden  had  injured  U« 
leg  so  severely  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  that 
he  was  kept  to  his  house  for  nine  months, 
only  leavii^  it  at  length  to  attend  the  ftins- 
ral  of  hia  friend  Sir  Jmm  Fortescue,  who  had 
assisted  him  in  his  early  work  on  the  <  Annala.' 
During  this  confinement  '  he  put  the  last 
hand  to  his  "  Britannia  "  which  gained  him 
the  titles  of  the  VarrOj  the  StrabOj  and  the 
Pausanias  of  Britain  in  the  writings  and 
letters  of  learned  men '  (GibsoiO,  and  pub- 
lished during  1607  an  edition  in  rolio,  wWh 
was  a  considerable  enlargement  on  tliose 
which  had  preceded.  As  his  own  mem<uranda 
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poTe,  lie  did  not  to  the  last  give  up  thoughts 
of  a  still  further  edition,  and  as  late  as  1621 
he  WIS  making  researches  for  the  purpose 
(Jpparat.  Aimal.  Joe.  I,  p.  70). 

Under  date  of  1608  Camden  enters  in  his 
'Memorabilia '  the  words  '  Annales  diserere 
easp:'  he  Yiema  to  digest  the  material  for  a 
hi^ry  of  Elizabeth's  reign  which  he  had 
contemplated  for  some  years.  As  far  back 
w  1697  he  had  been  urged  to  the  work  by 
hit  patron,  Lord  Burgfaley ;  but  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  the  following  year  had  probably 
bem  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  laying 
it  adde.  He  now  resumed  liia  preparations, 
bat  was  interrupted  by  a  severe  ulness  which 
seized  him  on  his  birthday,  2  May  1609.  The 
fear  of  the  plague,  which  broke  out  in  his 
ueig:libonrhood  at  the  same  time,  drore  him 
to  his  Mend  Heather's  house  in  Westminster, 
where  he  recovered  under  the  treatment  of 
Dr.  John  Giffard.  When  convalescent  he 
removed  to  Chislehurst  in  August,  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  dose  of  uie  following 
October. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  carry  out  a  plan,  devised  by  Dr. 
Stttcliffe,  dean  of  Exeter,  to  found  a  college 
a  Chelsea  for  a  certain  number  of  learned 
man  who  were  to  be  employed  in  writing 
igaiiut  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Tie  king  nominated  a  provost  (Dr.  Sutcliffe 
liimself ),  seventeen  fellows,  and  two  histo- 
riasa.  One  of  the  latter  was  Camden,  whose 
appointment  was  dated  10  May  1610.  The 
acbeme  fell  through  for  lack  of  funds,  and 
Ik  site  of  the  buuding,  which  was  actually 
begun,  was  finally  used  for  the  present  Chel- 
lea  Hospital. 

At  length,  in  1615,  Camden  published 
liii  annals  brought  down  to  the  end  of 
the  Tear  1688,  '  Annales  rerum  Anglicarum 
et  Hibemicaram,  regnante  Elizabetba,  ad 
unum  Salutis  HSLXXXEX.'  The  book  was  re- 
Wed  generally  with  high  praise.  Smith 
tad  other  biographers  of  Camden  specially 
goote  Selden's  eulogy,  who  singles  out  Cam- 
aea's  '  Annals '  and  Bacon's  '  History  of 
lleniy  VH '  as  the  only  two  books  of  their 
Uad  which  reach  a  high  standard  of  excel- 
iMce,  for,  except  them,  '  we  have  not  so 
much  as  a  pubhque  piece  of  the  history  of 
England  that  tastes  enough  either  of  the 
tnith  or  plenty  that  may  be  gained  from  the 
"cotda  of  the  kingdom'  (Letter  quoted  in 
^acBS^i  piscoverie  of  Hrrourt,  1622).  But 
Camden's  impartiality  was  afterwards  im- 
F<igiied  in  certain  points,  and  particularly  in 
the  oonttsdictions  which  appeiired  between 
hi*  own  account  of  the  events  in  Scotland 
»nd  ooQceming  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
tlte  infonnation  which  he  was  said  to  have 


supplied  to  the  French  historian  DeThou  on 
the  same  subject.  Qough  points  out  that 
Camden  writing  in  England  could  not  use 
the  same  freedom  as  De  Thou  writing  abroad. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  really  no 
evidence  to  show  that  Camden  supplied  De 
Thou  with  the  information  which  has  been 
attributed  to  him.  Their  correspondence 
b^an  at  a  date  when  the  second  part  of  the 
French  historian's  work  was  already  in  the 
press,  and  there  is  nothing  in  their  letters  to 
show  that  any  such  information  had  passed 
(see  Skith,  Vita,  p.  54 ;  Bazlb,  Dictumary, 
English  ed.  1736,  iv.  64,  66).  On  the  con- 
trary, in  his  first  letter  to  Camden,  February 
1606-6  (ep.  54),  De  Thou,  telling  him  that 
the  book  is  being  printed,  asks  his  advice 
how  he  may  best  avoid  giving  ofience  in 
treating  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  But  there 
was  then  no  time  to  alter  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  his  account,  however  he  may  have 
modified  anything  on  Camden's  suggestion 
of  moderation;  and,  in  fact,  he  apologises 
for  doinK  so  little  in  this  duiection  in  the 
letter  wnich  accompanied  the  gift  of  his 
work,  August  1606  (ep.  59).  Camden  wrote 
a  paper  of  '  Animadversiones  in  Jac.  Aug. 
Thuani  Historiam,  in  qua  res  Scoticte  memo- 
rantur '  (printed  with  the  '  EpistoUe ') ;  and, 
although  this  was  done  by  James's  order, 
Camden  could  hardly  have  thus  criticised 
work  for  which  he  was  himself  partly  an- 
swerable. At  a  later  period  De  Thou  was 
greatly  indebted  to  Camden's  assistance. 
There  is  extant  {Cotton  MS.  Faustina  F.  x, 
f.  264)  a  memorandum  by  the  latter :  '  The 
copye  of  this  story  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  from 
1583  to  1687,  not  transcribed  for  myself  as 
yett,  but  sent  into  France  to  Tuanus.'  The 
transcript  was  no  doubt  sent  to  De  Thou  in 
continuation  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  'Com- 
mentaries,' which,  as  far  as  the  year  1682, 
had  been  placed  at  his  service  in  1613  {D« 
Thou  to  Camden,  ep.  99).  De  Thou  refers 
to  it  in  his  letter  of^  July  1616  (ep.  Ill),  in 
which  he  also  asks  for  the  rest  of  the  annals 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and,  if  possible,  the  con- 
tinuation to  1610. 

As  to  the  theory  that  Camden  smoothed 
down  his  original  account  to  please  James, 
or  even  that  the  king  himself  made  altera- 
tions, we  are  able  to  go  to  the  manuscripts 
themselves  for  evidence.  Camden's  drafts 
and  transcripts  (unfortunately  imperfect)  of 
his  '  Annals '  are  in  the  Cottonian  Library 
(Faustina  F.  i-x).  In  the  first  part  of  the 
work  these  manuscripts  oontain  a  portion 
of  the  first  drafts,  a  first  fair  copy,  which 
was  further  revised,  and,  from  this  revision, 
a  second  fair  copy,  which,  after  receiving 
further  corrections  and  insertions,  preaentfi, 
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with  slight  Toriations,  the  text  of  the  printed 
work.  The  first  copy  ends  with  the  year 
1682,  and  no  douht  it  was  the  rest  of  this 
transcript  that  was  sent  to  De  Thou.  The 
second  copy  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  1686. 
Throughout  the  work  there  is  no  alteration 
of  the  main  lines  on  which  the  histoir  was 
first  laid  down.  The  latter  part  (1686r-8), 
where  the  transcripts  &il,  and  especially  the 
account  of  Mary's  trial  and  execution,  is 
sujqiklied  hy  the  drafts,  a  perusal  of  wluch 
clearly  indicates  that  the  revision  which 
they  underwent  was  exactly  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  whidi  is  seen  in  the  tran- 
scripts of  the  earlier  portion.  The  second 
transcript  appears  to  ha-ve  been  finally  n- 
vised  in  1613,  and  the  text  thus  received  the 
form  in  which  it  was  published  before  it  was 
submitted  to  the  king. 

Camden's  biographers,  ftom  Smith  down- 
wards, tell  us  that  on  account  of  these  oen- 
surea  he  determined  that  the  second  part  of 
his '  Annals '  should  not  see  the  light  during 
his  lifetime.  However,  it  appears  from  one 
of  his  letters  (ep.  287),  written  on  the  sub- 
mission of  the  manuscript  to  the  king,  that 
at  that  time  his  feelings  were  neutral.  While 
caielees  as  to  the  puolication  of  the  Latin 
original,  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
appearance  of  an  English  translation  :  '  As  I 
do  not  dislike  that  they  should  be  published 
in  mv  lifetime,  so  I  do  not  desire  that  they 
should  be  set  forth  in  English  until  after  my 
death,  knowing  how  unjust  carpers  the  un- 
learned readers  are.'  He  finished  the  com- 
pilation in  1617,  and,  keeping  the  original, 
he  sent  a  copy  to  his  friend,  Pierre  Dupuy, 
the  historian,  who  imdertook  to  publisii  it 
after  the  author's  death.  It  was  accordingly 
issued  at  Leyden  in  1626,  and  in  London  in 
1627. 

The  materials  from  which  Oamden  com- 
piled his  '  Annals '  exist  to  the  present  day 
m  great  part  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  God- 
frey GKx>dmaB,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  once 
a  pupil  of  Camden's  at  Westminster,  and 
nephew  of  his  old  friend  the  dean,  asked  for 
such  materials  as  a  legacy,  but  Camden  had 
already  bequeathed  them  to  Archbishop  Ban- 
croft, on  whose  death  he  transferrM  the 
bequest  to  the  succeeding  primate,  Abbot. 
Bishop  Gibson  has  suggested  that  the  papers 
so  bequeathed  were  only  such  as  more  im- 
mediately concerned  ecclesiastical  matters. 
Whatever  they  may  have  been,  it  is  supposed 
that  they  were  lost  on  the  pillage  of  Laud's 
library,  as  Bancroft  could  find  no  trace  of 
them. 

Camden  contintted  to  write  short  memo- 
randa of  events  in  the  course  of  the  reign  of 
JamM  I :  '  a  skelstoii  of  a  history,  ot  bare 


touches  to  pat  the  author  in  mind  of  greater 
matters,  haid  he  lived  to  have  digested  then 
in  a  full  history'  (Wood),  whidi  vert 
printed  by  Smith  at  the  end  of  his  '  Camd^ 
Epistol«e.  Wood  is  the  authority  for  the 
story  of  the  original  manuscript  having  been 
earned  oS,  after  Camden's  death,  by  John 
Hacket,  afterwards  (1661)  bishop  ot  Lich- 
field, '  who,  as  I  have  been  divers  times  in- 
fntrned,  did  privately  convey  it  out  of  the 
library  of  the  author.'  It  is  now  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Camden  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  liie 
in  retirement  at  Chisl^uist.  He  deacribea 
himself  to  Ussher,  in  July  1618  (ep.  195),  u 
'being  retired  into  the  country  fw  the  re- 
covery of  my  tender  health,  where,  porhm 
anhelaiu  beatitudinu,  I  purposed  to  aeqnecter 
myself  from  worldly  busmess  and  cogitations ;' 
and,  constant  to  his  place  of  retreat,  he  de- 
clined the  invitation,  mode  in  1621  by  Sir 
Henry  SavOe,  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  hit 
house  at  Eton,  where,  says  his  friend,  'you 
might  make  me  a  happy  man  in  my  old 
age  without  anv  discontent '  (ep.  261).  In 
I^bruary  1620  he  had  a  severe  vomiting  of 
blood  (Memorabilia),  and  remained  ill  tUl  the 
foUovnng  August,  hii  constitution  rallying, 
however,  even  after  further  Uoo4-lettiiig  bj 
Dr.  Giffard. 

During  1619  his  letters  show  that  he  had 
some  dispute  with  his  brother  kings-of-wns, 
Garter  and  Norroy,  concerning  hia  appmnt- 
ment  of  deputies  to  serve  on  his  visitatioau 
(see  a  list  of  counties  visited  by  his  depaties 
in  The  Vmtation  qf  co.  JSuatttigckm,  Camd. 
Soo.,  1849j  p.  vi).  Indeed,  down  to  the  very 
time  of  his  death  this  matter  continued  t« 
cause  him  trouble,  there  being  still  extant 
(Cotton  MS.  Julius  0.  iii.  f.  151  4;  Letien 
of  Eminent  Literary  Men,  Camd.  Soc.  p.  ISCt 
on  this  subject  a  letter  signed,  with  punful 
effort,  22  Oct.  1623,  after  he  had  received  the 
stroke  which  shortly  preceded  his  death  In 
another  letter,  dated  simply  26  Oct.,  probably 
1623,  he  refers  to  the  office  of  Clarenceui 
having  been  g^ven  to  another,  and  contiiuet 
that '  they  proposed  to  leave  me  600/.  pre- 
sently, and  an  hundred  mark  a  year '  (CotUm 
MS.  Failutina  K  i.  f.  131). 

Early  al  1621  he  was  summoned  to  oonit 
to  exercised  his  office  of  king-of-arms  on  the 
creation  oo)  Lord-chancellor  Bacon  as  Tu- 
count  St.  Aibans ;  and  in  June  of  the  nme 
year  he  wa\  present  at  the  degradation  of 
Sir  Francis  ^tcheU  (Jlpparat.  AimaL  Joe.  I, 
pp.  66,  72). 

At  the  end  pf  August  1621  he  had  a  return 
of  the  blood- vpmiting.  He  had  long  had  the 
design  of  foupdinff  a  history  lectureship  »t 
Oxford,  and  ^ow  he  executtxl  a  deed  of  gift) 
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6  iitJtk  1682,  aud  seut  it  down  to  the  uni- 
Temty,  whme  it  was  published  ix  oonToca- 
tion  oa  17  Mav.  The  endowment  was  pio- 
yiieA  oat  of  the  manor  of  Bexley  in  Kent, 
which  Camden  had  purchased  of  Sir  Henry 
Spelman.  The  rents,  valued  at  400/.  par 
anniun,  were  settled  on  William  Heather 
and  his  heirs  fca  a  term  of  ninety-nine  yearsy 
dating  from  the  time  of  Camden  s  death,  and 
during  thia  term  the  annual  stipend  of  140^ 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  professor  of  history. 
The  first  professor,  appointed  by  Camden 
himself,  was  Degory  Wheare. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  this  fonndalion 
Camden  records,  in  Uie  last  entry  in  his '  Me- 
morabilia,' a  night  of  illness  on  7  June  1622. 
littk  more  th^  a  year  after  (18  Aug.  1628) 
befell  £rom  his  chair,  stricken  with  pam^si^ 
which  for  the  moment  deprived  him  of^the 
use  of  his  hands  and  feet  (Apparat,  Atmal. 
Joe.  1,  p.  82).  This  was  followed  by  an  iU- 
iieas  which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  9  Nov.  1628. 
Hit  body  was  brought  up  to  his  house  at 
Westminster,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  month 
was  thence  carried  to  burial  in  the  abbey, 
and  laid,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  company, 
in  the  southern  transept  (see  a  copy  of  his 
funeral  certificate,  whicn  gives  the  names  of 
penons  who  attended,  printed  in  Tie  VisitOf 
tien  <if  ee.  Sunt.,  Camd.  Soc.,  1849,  ]p.  xi). 
His  monument  of  white  marble,  which  is 
afSxed  to  the  wall  above  his  grave,  represents 
liiai  at  half  length,  his  left  hand  resting  on 
a  closed  booh,  on  which  is  the  word  'Bri- 
tanni*.'  It  is  curious  that  in  the  inscrip- 
tion hk  age  is  wrongly  stated  to  have  be^ 
uves^-four.  Smiu  (p.  76)  teUs  an  appsr- 
raitlv  absurd  stoiy,  on  the  faith  of  gossip  of 
OisneB  Hatton,  that  the  nose  of  the  effigy 
was  wilfully  dajnaged  bv  a  young  man,  one 
of  whose  relatives  had  been  reflected  on  by 
Camden.  Another  and  more  probable  ac- 
cwmt  of  the  mischief  is  that  the  cavaliers  or 
independents  who  broke  into  the  abbey  at 
night  to  deface  the  hearse  of  the  Earl  of 
E^ex  (1646)  '  used  the  like  uncivil  deport- 
ment towards  the  effigies  of  old  learned 
Camden,  out  in  pieces  the  book  held  in  his 
knd,  broke  off  his  nose,  and  otherwise  de- 
&ced  hi*  visiognomy'  (^Perfect  Diurnal, 
2S-80  Not.  1646,  quoted  in  Stanley's  Mevio- 
riab  of  Wettm.  Abbey,  1876,  p.  290).  The 
damages  were  repaired  at  the  cost  of  the 
university  of  Oxford.  An  oration  in  Cam- 
den's honour,  which  was  delivered  by  Zouch 
Townley,  deputy-orator,  and  another  ('  Pa- 
rantatio  Histories ')  by  Degory  "Wheare,  to- 
gether with  various  copies  of  complimentary 
'reraes  composed  by  members  of  tne  nniver- 
•ity,  wece  published  in  1624  under  the  title 
of  '  Oamdeni  Insignia.' 


During  his  long  service  at  Weetminster 
School,  Camden  had  laid  by  sufficient  means 
to  content  him.  By  his  will,  which  was 
proved  10  Nov.  1628,  WiUiam  Heather  being 

.executor,  and  which  was  printed  by  Heame 
(Cvrina  Ditcourtet,  ii.  390),  he  left  a  number 
of  small  sums  to  various  friends  and  de- 
pendents. His  cousin  John  Wyatt,  painter, 
of  London,  receives  the  largest  bequest  of 
lOOJ.  A  piece  of  plate  is  1^  to  Sir  Fulke 
Ghreville,  lord  Brooke, '  who  preferred  me 
gratis  to  my  office.'    The  two  city  guilds  of 

I  Painters  and  Cordwaineis  also  received  each 
a  piece  of  plate,  with  directions  to  have  it 
inscribed  as  the  gift  of  'QuiL  Camdenus, 
filius  Sampsonis  pictoris  Londinensis.'  With 
regard  to  his  books  and  manuscripts  Camden 
directs  that  Sir  Bobart  Cotton '  shall  have  the 
first  view  of  them,  that  he  may  take  out  such 
as  I  borrowed  of  him,'  and  uien  bequeaths 
to  him  all  except  heraldic  collections  and 
ancient  seals,  which  were  to  pass,  at  a  valuer 
tion,  to  his  successors  in  the  office  of  Cla- 
renceux.  The  printed  books,  however,  were 
diverted  to  another  use ;  for  on  the  building 
of  the  new  library  attached  to  the  abbey. 
Dr.  John  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln  and 
dean  of  Westminster, '  laid  hold  of  an  expres- 
sion in  the  will  that  was  capable  of  a  double 
meaning '  ('Gibsoh),  and  removed  the  books 
thither.  Sir  Hen^Bourehchier,  in  his  letter 
to  Ussher  (Pabb,  I^*  of  U*«her,f.  802),says : 
'His  library,  I  hopCyWillfaUtomyshare, by 
an  agreement  between  his  executors  and  me; 
which  I  much  desire,  partly  to  keep  it  entire, 
out  of  my  love  to  the  defunct.' 

Camden  appears  to  have  been  of  a  pecu- 
liarly happy  temperament.  His  gentleness 
of  disposition  made  and  kept  him  many 
friends.  He  was  active  in  body,  of  middle 
height,  of  a  pleasant  countenance,  and  as 
his  portraits,  taken  when  he  was  well  ad- 
vanced in  life,  present  him,  of  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion. He  was  careless  of  ordinary  per- 
sonal distinction,  and  refused  knighthood. 
'  I  never  made  suit  to  any  man,'  he  writes  in 
his  letter  to  Ussher  in  1618  (ep.  195), '  no, 
not  to  his  majesty,  but  for  a  matter  of  course, 
incident  to  my  place ;  neither,  Qod  be  praised, 
I  needed,  having  gathered  a  contented  suf- 
ficiency by  my  long  labouis  in  the  schooL' 
And  again,  his  own  words, '  My  life  and  my 
writings  shall  apologise  for  me'  (ep.  194), 
might  have  been  adopted  as  his  motto. 

Among  his  intimate  firiends  Smith  enume- 
rates Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Bishop  Godwin, 
Matthew  Sutcliffe,  Sir  Henry  SavUe,  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  Archbishop  Ussher,  Sir  Henry 
Bourghohier,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  John 
Selden.  In  addition,  his  printed  correspon- 
dence connects  him  with  Thomas  Savile,  who 
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died  early  (1692),  Begorj  WheaTe,  John 
Johnstone  of  St.  Ancuewa,  Six  William 
Beecher  the  diplomatist,  and  many  other 
Englishmen;  and  with  Ortelius,  James  Gru- 
ter,  the  librarian  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  the 
historian  and  statesman,  Jacques  de  lliou, 
Casaubon,  Peter  Sweerts,  Peiresc,  Jean  Hot- 
man,  once  Leicester's  secretary,  and  others. 
Of  his  friendship  with  De  Thou  he  seems  to 
have  been  especially  proud,  as  he  enten  in 
his '  Memorabilia,'  as  he  had  done  in  the  case 
of  Brisson,  a  note  of  their  first  acquaintance 
in  1606. 

Camden's  '  Britannia,  m»  Florentissimo- 
rum  Begnorum  Angliee,  Scotite,  Uibemite,  et 
Insularum  adjacentium  exintimftantiquitate 
Chorographica  Descriptio,'  was  first  published, 
in  8to,  in  1686.  Anthony  Wood  (ii.  843, 
ed.  Bliss)  has  erroneously  stated  that  editions 
appearea  in  1682  and  1686.  Camden  him- 
self has  fixed  the  true  date  in  his  '  Memo- 
rabilia.' in  1686,  'Britanniam  edidL'  The 
second  edition,  which  besides  other  additions 
is  distinguished  by  an  index,  was  issued,  in 
the  same  size,  in  1687.  The  third  edition, 
also  8to,  followed  in  1690 ;  a  ikcsimile  of  it 
being  also  published  at  Frankfort,  and  again 
issuM  in  1616.  The  fourth  edition,  in  4to, 
is  dated  1694.  The  fifth,  dedicated  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  also  in  4to,  was  published  in  1600, 
and  is  the  first  edition  which  treats  of  coins, 
of  which  it  has  six  plates,  besides  four  maps 
and  a  view  of  Stonehenge.  The  sixth  edition, 
the  last  issued  in  Camden's  lifetime,  appeared 
in  1607,  in  folio,  and  has  large  additions.  It 
is  dedicated  to  James  I,  and  has  maps  of 
several  counties  by  Soxton  and  Norden.  It 
was  reprinted  as  tiie  fourth  part  of  Jausson's 
'  NoTus  Atlas'  in  1659 ;  and  two  editions  of 
an  epitome  were  published  in  Holland  in 
1617  and  1639. 

The  '  Britannia'  was  first  translated  into 
English  by  Philemon  Holland,  apparently 
under  Camden's  own  direction.  Two  editions 
were  issued,  in  1610  and  1637.  Edmund 
Qibson,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln  (1716), 
and  of  London  (1723),  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  translutiou,  in  folio,  in  1696 ; 
the  second,  in  two  vols,  folio,  in  1722.  The 
latter  was  reprinted  in  1763 ;  and  again,  with 
a  few  corrections,  by  Gibson's  son-in-law, 
George  Scott,  in  1772.  The  last  translation 
was  by  Richard  Gough,  who  issued  it,  with 
very  large  additions,  in  three  vols,  folio,  in 
1789.  A  second  edition,  in  four  vols,  (the 
first  alone  buiug  revised  by  the  editor),  was 
issued  in  1806.  The  Ashmole  MS.  849  con- 
tains »u  English  translation  by  Richard 
EnoUes,  which  was  found  in  Camden's  study 
after  his  death,  having  prububly  been  pre- 
:<(<nted  to  him  by  the  translator. 


The  first  port  of  the  '  Annalea'  wu  pub- 
lished in  1616,  in  folio.  The  aeoond  nit 
appeared  (with  a  reprint  of  the  first  p«it)  it 
Leyden  in  1626  in  8to,  and  independeiitl]r, 
but  uniform  with  the  1616  edition  of  the&ii 
part,  in  London  in  1627.  Further  editioiii 
of  the  complete  work  were  issued  at  Leydu 
in  8yo  in  1689  and  1677.  The  moet  perfect 
edition  is  that  printed  by  Heame  bom  Ik 
Smith's  copy,  which  had  received  oorrectim 
&om  Camden's  own  hand,  collated  witiii 
manuscript  in  the  Rawlinson  collection, tbni 
vols.  8vo,  1717. 

A  French  translation  of  the  fint  piitim 
published  by  Paul  de  Bellegent  in  Lmdaii 
1624,  4to,  and  of  both  parts  in  Paris,  1627. 
This  translation  of  the  first  part  was  tanxd 
into  English  by  Abraham  Daicie,  or  Duet 
in  1625, 4to.  The  second  partof  the  'Anub' 
was  translated  into  English  by  ThooM 
Browne,  in  1629,  4to.  ^  T'lnglwh  Tenia 
of  the  whole  work,  by  R.  N[orton],  ^^nx^ 
in  1636.  English  editions  were  also  tmd 
in  1675  and  1688,  folio.  The  work  wu  ila 
incorporated  in  White  Kennet**  'Completi 
History,'  1706. 

Camden's  correspondence  w«a  publiilii' 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Smith :  '  V.  cL  OulieW  CiK 
deni  et  Illustrium  Virorum  ad  G.  Camdoma 
Epistolae,'  London,  1691,  4to.  (Hie  origin* 
letters  to  Camden  are  contained  in  Oottm 
MS.  Julius  C.  v.)  The  volume  also  inebiis 
a  Latin  life  of  Camden;  Zooch  TowhIst'i 
oration  on  his  death ;  his  notes  of  the  nip 
of  James  I,  'Regni  Regis  Jaoobi  I  Ain» 
lium  Apparatus ;  a  sinffle  leaf  of  aatolii^ 
graphical '  Memorabilia  ae  seipao ; '  and  k  fn 
smaller  pieces.  An  English  version,  vid 
some  omissions,  of  hia  '  Notea  of  the  Beip 
of  James '  was  incorporated  in  White  Kea 
net's  '  Complete  History,'  1706. 

Several  of  Camden's  short  papen  00  k* 
raldic  or  antiquarian  subjects,  which  be  teem 
to  have  written  for  a  Society  of  AntiqatM 
of  which  he  was  a  member  (see  SpeWs'i 
'  Original  of  the  Terms,'  in  GlBsoirs  JWj 
Spelvmnniana,  1723,  p.  69),  are  printsd  * 
Ilearue's  '  Collection  of  Curious  DiscomMii 
1771.  Specimens  of  his  power  in  Latin  Ten 
composition  are  to  be  seen  in  some  soil 
pieces  printed  by  Smith,  and  in  his  '  Mainif 
of  Thame  and  Isis'  in  the  '  Britannia'  (0^ 
fordshire). 

We  leom  from  Smith  that  it  was  st  th 
request  of  Peiresc  and  other  friend*  tbt 
Camden  had  his  portrait  taken.  The  trtii 
was  Marc  Geerarts,  and  two  of  the  tlue 
extant  authentic  portraits  are  from  hi*  bu^ 
The  first  came  to  the  hands  of  Degoiy  Whetn 
who  presented  it  to  the  History  School  1 
Oxford.     It  is  now  in  the  galleiy  of  li> 
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iodleian  Library.  The  second  belonged  to 
ir  Robert  Cotton,  and  remained  until  r»- 
eotly  with  his  library  in  the  British  MuEeum. 
!( is  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Qallery. 
i  third  portrait,  taken  by  stealth,  when 
Tamden  was  on  nis  deathbed,  belonged  to 
Lord-chancellor  Clarendon.  It  still  forms 
■art  of  the  Clarendon  Gallery  (see  Lady 
fHBBBSl  Lswis's  Friend*  of  Clarendon,  1862, 
IL  384).  Two  other  portraits,  in  posses- 
ion of  the  College  of  Anns  and  the  Painter- 
Stainers'  Company,  perished  in  the  fire  of 
London.  A  copy  of  one  of  the  originals  was 
nade  for  Sylvan  Morgan,  who  also  set  up  a 
Kcond,  much  decorated,  as  a  sign  before  nis 
loor. 

The  Huraved  portraits  of  Camden  are  as 
hflows:  1.  Oral,  by  J.  T.  de  Biy,  in  Bois- 
wtSi  '  BibUotheca  sive  Thesaurus  Virtutis 
K  QlorijB,'  1628,  sm.  4to.  2.  Small  oval  (by 
r.  Payne  P),  bearing  the  name  of  G.  Humble 
B  publisher;  the  plate  afterwards  used, 
HimiUe'B  name  being  cleaned  off,  in  the  1637 
tditiozi,  and  again,  retouched,  in  the  1667 
adition  of  the  '  Remains,'  sm.  4to.  3.  Small 
nuaie,  by  W.  Marshall,  in  Fuller's  '  Holy 
9tate,'  1648,  folio.  4.  In  a  herald's  coat, 
rejonlike  all  the  others,  and  perhaps  copied 
bom  Morgan's  'sign,'  by  J.  Gaywood,  in 
Morgan's '  Sphere  of  Gentry,'  1661,  sm.  folio. 
L  An  adaptation  of  2  br  R.  White,  in  the 
■Bemains,  1674,  8ro.  6.  Another,  larger, 
hf  White,  representing  Camden  at  fifty-eight 

rof  we,  AJ>.  1609,m  the  ■  Epistolee,'  1691, 
7.  la  h  herald's  coat,  also  by  White, 
Ivgs,  in  Oibeon'a  '  Britannia,'  1696,  folio. 
8.  The  Bodleian  portrait,  engraved  by  Basire 
far  Qough's  'Britannia,'  1789,  folio.  9.  A 
■oall  bead-piece,  by  Q.  Vertue,  for  Wise's 
(i  of  Asser,  1722.  In  addition,  there  are  a 
itv  modern  copies,  including  one  after  the 
Clarendon  portrait. 

Camden's  house  at  Chislehurst  passed,  in 
tlie  last  century,  into  the  hands  of  the  family 
(f  Pratt,  barons  Camden,  who  took  their 
titk£rom  the  property.  To  the  present  gene- 
aticHi  it  is  known  as  the  place  of  retirement 
<f  the  French  emperor,  Louis  Napoleon. 

[Oamden's  Memorabilia  de  seipso,  his  Jac  I 
Amalinm  Apparatus,  and  his  correspondence, 
•U  in  Smith's  Camdani  Epistolae  (1G91);  his 
•AJntiid  Lectorem  in  the  1600  ed.  of  the  Bii- 
taniaj  Degory  Wheare's  Parentatio  Historica 
(1«4);  CamdeniVita,  by  Smith  (1691);  Life 
■  Gitxion'g  Britannia;  Life  in  Gough's  Bri- 
taasia;  Life  in  Bayle's  Dictionary  (1736);  Life 
h  the  Biographia  Britannica ;  Life  in  Wond's 
AJIkob  Oxon.  (ed.  Bliss),  vol.  ii. ;  Letters  of  Kmi- 
»WUt«ary  Men  (Camd.  Sec.  1843);  Chester's 
""tuinatOT  Abbey  Registers  (1875)]. 

E.  il.  T. 
TOL.  m. 


CAMELEAC.    [See  CncELiJAira] 

OAMELFORD,    first    Babov    (1787- 
1793).    [See  Pnr,  Thokab.] 

I     CAMERON,  SiB  ALAN  (1768-1828>, 
general,  the  head  of  a  branch  of  the  great 
clan  Cameron,  was  bom  at  Elrrach,  Inver- 
ness-shire, in  1763.    He  won  a  great  athletic 
reputation  in  his  native  glens,  and  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  the  American  revolution 
I  volunteered  for  service  in  America,  and  r»- 
I  ceived  a  commission  in  one  of  the  provincial 
regiments.    In  1782  he  was  taken  prisoner 
when  on  a  mission  to  organise  a  force  out  of 
I  the  Indian  tribes,  and  was  imprisoned  for  two 
years  in  the  common  gaol  at  Philadelphia  as 
I  an  abettor  of  Indian  atrocities.    In  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  he  broke  both  his  ankles.    Li 
j  1784  he  was  released  and  returned  to  Errach, 
I  and  was  put  upon  half-pay.    On  17  Ang. 
1793  letters  of  service  were  issued  to  him  to 
I  raise  a  corps  of  highlandnrs,  of  which  he  was 
I  appointed  major-commandant.   His  immense 
popularity  in  the  highlands  made  this  an  easy 
I  task,  although  he  had  no  bounty  to  grant.   In 
I  Januarv  1794  a  fine  body  of  a  thousand  men, 
raised  by  him  and  officered  by  old  half-pay 
;  officers  of  the  American  war,  was  inspected 
'  at  Glasgow  and  named  the  79th,  or  Cameron 
I  Highlanders;  Cameron  was  nominated  lieu- 
j  tenant-colonel  commandant.     From  1794  to 
1796  the  new  regiment  served  in  Flanders, 
I  and  in  1796,  in  which  year  he  was  gazetted  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  thearmy,  it  was  ordered 
to  the  West  Indies  and  engaged  at  the  le- 
f  capture  of  Martinique.     In  1797  the  men  of 
the  regiment,  whicn  had  been  decimated  by 
disease,  were  drafted  into  the  42nd  High- 
landers, and  Cameron  and  the  officers  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  where  in  a  few  months 
they  had  raised  a  new  regiment  under  the 
same  desifrnation,  fit  to  be  ordered  on  active 
service.    Accordingly,  in  1799,  the  new  79th 
regiment  was  ordered  to  form  part  of  the  ex- 
1  pedition  to  the  Helder;  it  was  one  of  the  regi- 
ments in  Moore's  brigade,  and  particulariy 
distingoiishod  itself  in  the  battle  of  2  Oct., 
I  in  which  Cameron  was  wounded.     After  re- 
'  cruiting  to  supply  its  losse.i,  the  79th  wns 
'  ordered  to  form  part  of  Sir  .Tames  Pulteney's 
expedition  to  Ferrol,  and  then  to  join  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  in   the  Mediterranean. 
In  tne  army  which  landed  at  Aboukir  Bay 
on  8  Mnrch  1801  and  won  the  battle  of  Alex- 
andria the  79th  formed  part  of  I^ord  Oa van's 
brigade,  and  was  not  much  enffaged.    In  1804 
Cameron  was  permitted  to  raise  a  second  bnt- 
I  talion,  •nliich  ne  did  in  six  months,  and  on 
1  Jan.  1804  he  was  gazetted  a  colonel  in  the 
I  army  and  colonel  of  the  79th.  He  commanded 
.  both  battalions  in  Lord  Cathcart's  expedition 
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to  D«imark  in  1807.  and  was  appointed  to 
take  military  poeseesion  of  Copenhagen  after 
the  si^.  In  the  following  year  he  was.  at 
Sir  Jomi  Moore's  especial  request,  made  a  bri- 
ndier-general,  with  the  command  of  one  of 
we  brieades  in  Moore's  army.  He  accom- 
panied Moore  to  Sweden  and  then  to  Por- 
tngal,  i^ere  he  arrived  just  after  the  battle 
of  Vimeiro.  "When  Sir  John  Moore  made 
his  £unous  advance  to  Salamanca,  Oameron 
was  left  behind  with  his  brigade  to  command 
in  Lisbon,  but  when  he  was  snperseded  in 
that  capacity  by  the  arrival  of  Majo^^reneral 
Crikdock,  he  at  once  moved  forward  by  that 
general's  order  to  join  Moore.  On  reaching' 
Almeida  he  heara  of  Moore's  retreat,  ana 
ooeapied  himself  in  collecting  the  stragglers ; 
these  he  formed  into  two  battalions,  each  a 
thousand  atronf,  which  did  good  service  at 
thelMtttle  of  Taibvera,  and  were  known  as  the 
1st  and  2nd  battalion  of  Detachments.  He 
then  fdl  back  on  Santarem,  and  made  every 
preparation  for  covering  Lisbon  under  the 
direction  of  Major-general  Cradock.  When 
Wellesley  landed  to  supersede  Cradock,  he 
told  off  dameron's  strong  brigade  to  cover  the 
paiaee  into  Portugal  from  the  east,  while  he 
drore  Soolt  from  Oporto,  and  then  coming 
south  ordered  Cameron  to  lead  the  advance 
of  the  army  into  Spain.  At  the  battle  of 
Talavera  Cameron's  brigade  was  posted  on  the 
left  of  the  first  line  and  was  hotly  engaged, 
and  the  general  had  two  horses  shot  under 
him,  but  he  continued  to  command  his  brigade 
nntu  after  the  battle  of  Busaco,  when  he  was 
promoted  major-general  on  26  July  1810,  and 
obliged  to  come  home  from  ill-health.  He 
saw  no  more  service.  His  regiment  served 
at  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  where  ms  eldest  son. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Philip  Cameron,  was 
killed  at  its  head,  and  throughout  the  Pe- 
ninsular war.  Li  1814  he  received  a  gold 
medal  and  clasp  for  the  battles  of  Talavera 
and  Busaco,  and  in  January  1816  was  made 
a  E.C.B.  on  the  extension  of  the  order  of  the 
Bath.  On  12  Aug.  1819  he  was  promoted 
lieutenant-generaL  He  died  at  Fulham  on 
9  March  1828. 

[Sketches  of  the  Manner*,  Character,  and  Pre- 
sent State  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  with 
details  of  the  Military  Services  of  the  Highland 
Regiments,  by  Colonel  Carid  Stewart,  2  vols. 
1822 ;  and  Gent.  Mag.  April  1828.]    H.  M.  S. 

OAMEBON,  ALEXANDER,  D.D. 
(1747-1828),  catholic  bishop,  was  born  at 
Auchindrine,  in  Castleton  of  Braemar,  Aber- 
deenshire, on  28  July  1747.  After  spending 
four  years  in  the  seminary  at  Scalan,  in  Olen- 
livat,  he  entered  the  Scotch  college  at  Rome 
on  22  Dec.  1764.    On  his  return  to  Scotland 


in  1772  he  was  appointed  to  the  nuaaoid 
Strathaven,  and  m  1780  he  became  rector  tl 
the  Scotch  college  at  Valladolid.  Hen 
nominated  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Hay  in  1791. 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Mazimianopoli 
in  PalsBStrina  Secunda,  on  28  Oct.  1798,<{ 
Madrid ;  returned  to  Scotland  in  1803;  M 
ceeded  as  fifth  vicar-apostolic  of  the  Lovlnl 
district  on  the  resignation  of  Bishop  HM 
in  1806;  resinied  nis  vicarial  ftinctionil 
1826 ;  died  at  Edinburgh  on  7  Feb.  1828,  u| 
was  buried  there  in  St.  Mary's  Chnrcli,! 
which  occasion  the  funeral  service  of  til 
catholic  church  was,  for  the  first  time  nia 
the  Reformation,  publicly  performed  with ttl 
proper  ceremonial  in  Scotland. 

[J.  Qoidon's  Catholic  Church  in  8ootlici| 
468  (with  portrait) ;  Gent.  Mag.  zeriit.  (l)fa\ 
CathoUc  Directory  (1885),  p.  61 ;  Fox's  Hi«.« 
James  II,  pref.  pp.  xxvii,  zxviii.]  I.  (* 

OAMERON,  SiK  ALEXANDER  (ITfflJ 
1860),  general,  a  younger  son  of  Alexanda 
Cameron  of  Liverailort,  Argyllshire,  « 
bom  there  in  1781.  On  22  Oct.  1797  heii 
ceived  a  commission  as  ensign  in  the  Bmm 
bane  Fencibles,  and  in  17§9  he  volanteem 
to  serve  with  the  92nd  Highlandos  in  tkj 
expedition  to  the  Holder,  and  received  li 
ensigncy.  In  1800,  when  the  rifle  brig»dl 
then  known  as  the  (3orps  of  Riflemeo  ai 
afterwards  as  the  95th  regiment,  was  niH 
Cameron  volunteered,  and  was  promoted  liw 
tenBnt6Sept.l800.  Inthesameyearhem^ 
the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1801  ll 
volunteered  to  serve  with  his  former  rtp 
ment,  the  92nd  Highlanders,  in  Egypt,  a 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm  and  ai 
in  the  battle  of  IS  March.  He  then  tetoiiMi 
to  England,  and  rejoined  the  rifles,  tnd  *■ 
trained  with  the  other  officers  in  the  cs^ 
at  Shomcliffe  by  Sir  John  Moore,  who  n 
cured  his  promotion  to  the  rank  m  ctptii 
on6Mayl806.  He  served  with  his  battiliA 
in  Lord  Cathcart's  expedition  to  Hanoreri 
1805,  and  in  the  expedition  to  Denniai1c,ii' 
was  present  at  the  action  of  Kioge.  In  180 
he  was  ordered  to  Portugal  with  Ansfautte' 
brigade,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  0 
Vimeiro.  During  the  retreat  of  Sir  }<^ 
Moore  he  was  continually  engaged  with  tk 
rest  of  the  reserve  in  covering  the  retre<l 
He  especially  distinguished  himself  at  tli 
affair  of  Cacabelos  and  the  battle  of  OoniMi 
at  both  of  which  he  commanded  two  cm 
panies  of  his  battalion.  InMavl809be«< 
again  ordered  to  Portugal,  and  on  rwdu* 
Lisbon  his  battalion  was  brigaded,  witli  tl 
43rd  and  52nd  regiments,  into  the  celebnM 
light  brigade,  under  the  command  of  Rota 
Orauftird,  which   made  its  famous  tatee 
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nuidi  in  July,  and  joined  the  nuun  army 
(he  day  after  the  hatue  of  Talayera.  From 
Jannary  to  June  1810  Oraofiurd's  advanoed 
position  on  the  C!oa  was  one  of  extreme  dan- 
ger, and  Cameron  distinguished  himself  in 
many  emergencies,  and  in  the  action,  24  Jane 
1810,  held  the  bridge  with  two  companies 
leaingt  the  French  army  nntil  Major  Madeod 
01  the  43rd came  to  his  assistance.  Inthere- 
beat  on  Busaco  he  commanded  the  rear  oom- 
peniea  of  the  light  brigade,  which  covered  the 
letnat  He  commanded  the  outposts  during 
ihe  time  when  Mass6na  remained  at  Santar 
lem,  and  in  the  pursuit  after  that  marshal 
sueoseded  to  the  command  of  the  left  wing 
of  the  rifles,  after  the  fall  of  Major  Stuart  at 
Fot  d'Aronce,  and  twice  led  it  into  action  at 
OttalNoTaandatSabugaL  The  light  brigade 
hid  during  the  occupation  of  the  lines  of 
Tones  Vedras  become  the  light  division  by 
the  addition  of  two  regiments  of  Pcnrtugueee 
ea;adores,  and  as  a  wing  of  the  rifles  was 
attached  to  each  brigade,  Cameron's  command 
was  of  proportionate  importance,  and  he  was 
raedally  recommended  by  Lord  Wellington 
lor  a  fareret  majority,  to  which  he  was  gap 
letted  on  90  May  1811.  During  the  siege  of 
Almeida  and  at  the  battle  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro 
he  conmianded  a  detachment  of  two  hundred 
picked  sharpshooters  and  half  a  troop  of  horse 
artillery,  with  the  special  duty  of  preventing 
mpplies  £com  entering  the  place,  and  during 
the  aege  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  he  commanded 
the  left  wing  of  the  rifles  at  the  outposts 
ud  the  ooTering  party  during  the  storm  on 
18  Jan.  1812.  At  the  siege  of  Badajoc  he 
*aa  ipecially  thanked  in  general  orders,  with 
Colonel  Williams  of  the  60th,  for  repulsing 
a  iortie,  and  on  the  night  of  the  assault  he 
igak  commanded  the  covering  party.  On  the 
Mth  of  Major  OTHare  he  suoceeoed  to  the 
command  of  the  battalion,  and  led  it  into 
thed^.  He  received  a  brevet  lieutenant- 
edonelBy  and  the  vacant  regimental  majority 
«  27  April  and  14  May  1812.  He  then  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  1st  battalion, 
idiieh  was  again  united,  on  the  2nd  battalion 
rifles  joining  the  division,  and  kept  it  in  such 
pufeet  coDution  that  it  became  a  model  to  the 
whole  anny  (see  anecdote  in  Oopb'b  Sittory 
oftieB^fieBrigade,^.!^).  This  battalion  he 
raninanded  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  and 
in  the  advance  to  Madrid,  and  with  it  covered 
Hill's  retreait  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus. 
He  had  the  mortincation  of  being  supersMed 
in  his  command  of  the  battalion  by  the  arrival 
of  Lieutenant-c^onel  Norcott  in  May  1818, 
•ad  ao  was  only  present  at  the  battle  of  Vit- 
toria  as  a  regimental  major,  where  he  was  so 
■ereiely  wounded  that  ne  had  to  return  to 
England.    Towards  the  close  of  1813  he  was 


selected  for  the  command  of  a  provisional 
battalion  of  rifles,  which  was  sent  to  Flandera 
to  serve  in  Sir  Thomas  Graham's  expedition, 
and  he  commanded  it  at  Merxem,  when  he 
was  thanked  in  the  gmeral  orders  and  men- 
tioned in  despatches,  and  before  Antwerp. 
At  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  received  a  gold 
medal  and  two  clasps  for  havingcommanded 
a  battalion  at  Oiudad  Bodrigo,  Sev^oa,  and 
Salamanca,  and  was  made  a  O.B.  Wnen  war 
again  broke  out  in  1816,  he  accompanied  the 
1st  battalion  rifles  to  Belgium  as  regimental 
major,  and  commanded  the  light  companies 
of  Kempt's  brigade  of  Picton  s  division  at 
Quatre  Bras,  and  his  battalion  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  from  the  period  oi  Barnard's 
wound  until  the  dose  of  the  day,  when  he 
was  himself  wounded  in  the  throat.  Cameron 
saw  no  more  service,  and  his  latter  years  are 
marked  only  bv  promotdona  and  honours.  In 
October  1816  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
Russian  order  of  St.  Anne ;  in  iSO  he  was 

Sromoted  colonel;  in  1882  he  was  appointed 
epnty-govemor  of  St.  Mswee ;  in  1838  he 
was  promoted  major-general,  and  made  a 
K.C.B. ;  in  1846  he  received  the  colondcy  of 
the  74th  regiment,  and  on  26  July  1860  he 
died  at  Inverallort  in  Argyllshire.  He  was 
one  of  the  very  best  ofiSoers  of  light  troops 
ever  trained  by  Moore  and  employw  by  Wel- 
lington. 

[Boyal  Military  Oalendar ;  Cope's  History  of 
the  Bifle  Brigade.]  H.  H.  8. 

CAMEBOK,  ARCHIBALD  aidfl- 
1768),  Jacolttte,  was  the  fourth  son  oi  John 
Cameron,  eighteenth  of  Lochiel,  by  his  wife, 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Alexander  Campbell  of 
Lochnell,  and  the  younger  brother  of  Donald 
Cameron  [q.  v/j,  who  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  rising  of  1746.  He  was  bom  in  1707, 
and  was  originally  intended  for  the  bar,  but 
preferred  medicine  to  law,  and,  after  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  Edinburgh  and  Paris, 
settled  at  Lochaber  among  his  own  people, 
devoting  his  whole  attention  to  their  general 
welfare,  and  exercimng  among  them  as  much 
the  functions  of  a  phUanthropist  as  a  physi- 
cian. In  the  rebellion  of  1746  ne  was  present 
with  his  clan, '  not  firom  choice,'  as  he  alleged, 
'  but  from  compulsion  of  kindred,'  and  chiefly 
in  the  character  of  physician,  aluioogh  appa- 
rently holding  also  the  rank  of  captain.  Axbet 
the  defeat  of  the  highlanders  at  CuUoden, 
16  April  1746,  Cameron  took  an  active  part  in 
concealing  Prince  Charles,  being  always  in 
constant  communication  with  him,  and  send- 
inginformation  to  him,  when  in  the  ' cage' 
atl3enalder,  of  the  arrival  of  two  vessels  at 
Loch-nanuaJ^  to  convey  him  and  his  friends 
to  France.    Escaping  with  the  party,  which 
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ineladed  also  his  brother,  Cameron  obtained 
an  appointment  as  physician  and  captain  in 
Albany's  regiment,  to  which  his  brother  had 
been  appointed  colonel,  and  on  his  brother's 
death  m  1748  he  was  transferred  to  a  similar 
position  in  Lord  Ogilvie's  regiment.  In  1749 
he  came  over  to  England  to  receive  money 
contributed  by  the  Pretender's  friends  for  the 
support  of  his  adherents,  and  in  1763  he  paid 
a  Tisit  to  Scotland  on  a  similar  errand,  when, 
word  being  sent  to  the  garrison  of  Inversnaid 
of  his  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  on 
12  March  apprehended  at  Qlenbucket,  whence 
he  was  brought  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  and 
after  a  short  confinement  was  sent  up  to 
London.  On  17  May  he  was  arraigned  before 
the  court  of  king's  bench  upon  the  act  of 
attainder  passed  agpainst  him  and  others  for 
being  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and 
not  surrendering  in  due  time,  and  was  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  and  quartered.  Not- 
withstanding the  frantic  efforts  of  his  widow 
to  save  him  Dy  petitioning  the  king,  and  the 
more  influential  of  the  nobility,  the  sentence 
was  carried  out  on  7  June,  Cameron  bearing 
himself  with  undaunted  composure.  The  exe- 
cution, after  hostilities  had  so  long  ceased,  of 
a  gentleman  of  so  humane  a  disposition,  who 
during  the  rebellion  had  exercised  his  skill 
as  a  physician  among  both  friends  and  foes, 
is  oxplamed  by  the  general  suspicion  prevail- 
ing among  politico  circles  that  he  was  an 
emissary  of  King  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who, 
it  was  said,  purposed  to  send  over  15,000  men 
to  aid  a  new  Jacobite  rising  (Walpole, 
Oeorge  II,  and  Letters  to  Horace  Mann). 
The  execution  of  Cameron  provoked,  accord- 
ing to  Boswell,  a  caustic  invective  against 
Qeorge  II,  from  Dr.  Johnson,  when  on  a  visit 
to  Richardson.  By  his  wife  Jean,  daughter 
of  Archibald  Cameron  of  Dungallon,  Cameron 
left  seven  children. 

[Life  of  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron,  London,  1763; 
Scots  Magazine,  xv.(1783).  157, 200, 260-1, 278- 
280,30.'5,  657, 669;  Gent.  Mag.  xxiii.  (1783),  198, 
246,  267-8 ;  State  Trials,  xix.  734-46  ;  Mack<n- 
zie's  Hist,  of  the  Camerons,  214,  222,  233.  2:J9, 
241-3,  261-3,  261-78;  Carlyle's  Frederick  the 
Great,  bk.  xvi.  ch.  xiii.]  T.  F.  H. 

CAMERON,  CHARLES  DUNCAN  (d. 
1870),  British  consul  in  Abyssinia,  was  son 
of  an  old  Peninsular  officer.  Colonel  Charles 
Cameron,  3rd  Buffs.  He  entered  the  army, 
by  purchase,  as  ensign  in  the  45th  foot  on 
19  May  1846,  and  served  therein  until  July 
1851.  He  was  attached  to  the  native  levies 
(luring  the  Kaffir  war  of  184C-7.  Having 
.>iettled  in  Natal  on  his  retirement  from  the 
4r>th,  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  B.  C.)  Pine,  then  lieutenant-go\ernor  of 
that  colony,  on  diplomatic  service   in  the 


Zulu  country,  and  acted  as  Kaffir  muit' 

trate  in  the  Klip  river  district  of  NataL   He 

commanded  the  Kaffir  irregulars  sent  fron 

Natal  to  the  Cape  Colony  overland  dnrmj 

the  war  of  1851-2.    At  the  outbreak  of  tbt 

war  with  Russia  he  was  appointed  to  tin 

staff  of  Sir  Fen  wick  Williams,  her  majestri 

commissioner  with  the  Turkish  army,  reesT- 

ing  the  local  rank  of  captain  in  Turkey  wliili 

so  employed.    He  was  placed  in  oominu^ 

of  the  fortifications  in  course  of  erectim  ti 

Erzeroum,  and  after  the  fall  of  Ears  wu  dfr 

tached  on  special  service  to  Trebizond  imti 

September  1866.    For  his  military  serriea 

he  received  the  Kaffir  and  Turkish  warmedal^ 

{  and  the  Turkish  medal  for  Kara.    He  patied 

;  an  examination  before  the  civil  service  eoo' 

i  missioners,  and  obtained  an  honorary  earli' 

.  ficate  on  16  June  1868.     He  was  appomtd 

j  vice-consul  at  Redout  Kale  in  April  1868,iiil 

was  removed  to  Poti  in  1869.    He  wu  » 

I  pointed  British  consul  in  Abyssinia  to  tbhi 

at  Massowah  in  1860,  and  left  for  his  new  ati- 

tioninNovemberl861,arrivingtheroon9Jia 

1862.    He  accompanied  the  Grand  Duke  d 

Saxe-Coburg  during  a  visit  to  the  interior  la 

i  that  year.  Cameron  afterwards  left  Misaonl 

for  Gondar,  to  deliver  to  King  Theodov  4 

Abyssinia  a  royal  letter  and  presents  fin^ 

'  Queen  Victoria,  and  arrived  at  Gmdar  a) 

23  June  1862.    He  was  imprisoned  bj  Eii| 

I  Theodore,  on  charaes  of  interfaring  with  tb 

'  internal  politics  of  the  kingdom,  from  3  Jni 

1864  until  17  Aug.  1865,  whan  he  was  bsaU 

over  to  Mr.  Rassam,  assistant  politiealagw 

at  Aden,  who  had  been  sent  on  a  spaci^ 

mission  to  Abjrssinia  to  obtain  his  reieMI 

He  was  reimprisoned  by  Eling  TheodoM 

together  with  Mr.  Rassam   and  others,  a 

Amba  Magdala  from  12  July  1866,  imtfl  r^ 

I  leased,  with  the  other  prisoners,  on  the  W 

rearance  of  the  British  army  before  M(gd4 
1  April  1868.  Cameron  returned  to  &r 
land  m  July  1868,  and  retired  <n  a  penw* 
in  December  of  the  same  year.  He  died  ij 
Geneva  on  30  May  1870.  His  aocoimt « 
his  captivity  and  the  correspondence  reUtisf 
thereto,  anS  to  the  Abyssinian  expeditm^ 
will  be  found  among  '  Pari.  Printed  Pyi 
i  1868-9.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  the  &;» 
Geographical  Society  in  1868. 

[Army  Lists;  Foreign  Office  lilt*;  M 
PapeiB,  Accounts  and  Papers,  1868-9 ;  Hoii«' 
Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Abysniiia  (!<• 
don,  1869) ;  Journal  E.  Geog.  8oc,  LoodoB.  ifi 
p.  cliii.]  H.  M.  C. 

CAMERON,  CHARLES  HAY  (17» 
1880),  jurist,  was  bom  on  11  Feb.  1796.  B 
was  the  son  of  Charles  Cameron,  gown* 
of  the  Bahama  Islands,  by  Lady  MMg** 
Hay,  (laughter  of  the  fourteenth  Earl  of  fiif" 
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lis  gnnd&ther,  Donald  CameTon,  was  the 
rounger  8on  of  Dr.  Archibald  CameTon  [q.  v.] 
/harles  Hay  Cameron  erected  a  monument 
a  his  great-grandfather  in  the  Savoy  ChapeL 
[t  was  injured  by  a  fire  in  1864,  when  Mr. 
}.  L.  Norman,  Cameron's  son-in-law,  replaced 
tby  a  painted  window.    Cameron  was  called 

0  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1820.    He  was 

1  disciple,  and  oltimately  perhaps  the  last 
wriving  disciple,  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  He 
nsemployed  upon  various  commissions.  His 
cport  upon 'juaidal  establishments  and  pro- 
Mure  m  Ceylon,'  the  result  of  a  mission 
nth  Colonel  Colebrooke,  is  dated  31  Jan. 
1832.  He  was  also  a  commissioner  for  in- 
joiring  into  charities,  and  prepared  a  report 
nun  uie  operation  of  the  poor  laws  in  April 
1838.  By  the  act  of  1833  a  fourth  member 
n»  sdded  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  India 
jperionslT  the  Council  of  Bengal),  and  a 
IV  oommission  was  constituted,  one  member 
tf  which  was  to  be  appointed  from  England. 
^JuBKon  was  the  first  member  so  appointed, 
ind  went  to  India  in  the  beginning  of  1836. 
[n  1843  he  was  appointed  fourth  member  of 
loancil,  and  became  president  of  the  Council 
if  Edaeation  for  Bengal,  of  which  he  had 
keen  a  member  from  his  arrival  in  India. 
Duneron  took  an  important  part  in  the  work 
rf  codification  begun  by  Macaulay,  and  was 
Uteanlay's  chief  adviser  and  co-operator  in 
fe  preparation  of  the  penal  code  (Tretb- 
B«,  Macaulay,  i.  427,  443,  463).  He  took 
»pe«t  interest  in  the  introduction  of  Eng- 
Sh  edaeation  among  the  natives  of  India. 
i  public  meeting  01  natives  was  held  at 
EUctttta  on  22  Feb.  1848,  upon  his  departure 
br  England,  to  thank  him  for  his  exertions, 
Bid  request  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait.  His 
Mwt  are  explained  in  an '  Address  to  Parlia- 
Mnt  on  the  duties  of  Great  Britain  to  India 
>  respect  of  the  education  of  the  natives  and 
itit  official  employment,  by  C.  H.  Cameron ' 
[1853),  in  which  he  advocates  a  more  liberal 
nstment  of  the  Hindoo  population. 

Cameron  took  no  further  part  in  active  life 
>fter  his  return  to  England.  He  lived  suc- 
Jwively  in  London,  Putney,  and  at  Fresh- 
wter  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  1875  he 
•wt  to  Ceylon,  where  his  sons  were  esta- 
Uished.  Afteravi8ittoEn<rlandinl878,  he 
iied  in  Ceylon  on  8  May  1880. 

Cameron  was  a  man  of  cultivated  intel- 
lKt,well  read  in  classical  and  modern  litera- 
ture, and  intimate  with  many  distinguished 
Mnof  his  day,  especially  Sir  Henry  Taylor, 
Uttd  Tennyson,  and  H.  T.  Prinsep.  "  He  mar- 
'ied,  in  1838,  Julia  Margaret  Pattle  [see 
CAKESoir,  Jdua  Makoabet],  by  whom  he 
•lid  five  sons  and  a  daughter,  Julia  (d.  1873), 
married  to  Charles  Lloyd  Norman. 


[Academy,  28  June  1880;  Sir  H.  Tkyloir's 
Autobiography,  ii.  48-65, 184 ;  Mackenzie'*  His- 
tory of  the  Camarona,  1884 ;  information  from 
the  family.]  L.  S. 

CAMERON,  DONALD  (1696  P-1748), 
generally  known  as  Gentlb  Lochibl,  was 
of  mature  age  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of 
1746.  He  was  bom  at  Achnacarrie,  Lochiel, 
lavemess-shire,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  known.  His  father,  Colonel  John  Came- 
ron of  Lochiel,  who  was  attainted  and  for- 
feited for  his  share  in  Mar's  rebellion  of  1715, 
and  had  retired  to  the  continent,  was  son  of 
Sir  Ewen  [a.  v.]  On  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father in  1719,  and  during  his  father's  exile, 

I  Donald  succeeded  as  chief  of  the  clan  Came- 
ron, and  like  his  ancestors  was  loyal  to  the 
Stuarts.  His  mother  was  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Alexander  Campbell  of  Lochnell. 

I      Early  in  1745  James  Stuart  (the  elder  Pre- 

!  tender)  opened  up  negotiations  with  Cameron. 
The  young  Pretender,  Charles  Stuart,  landed 

:  at  Borodaie,  Lochnanuagh,  and  threw  him- 

'  self  on  the  loyalty  of  the  highlanders  on 
28  July  1745.  The  undertaking  was  appa- 
rently so  desperate  that  Cameron  sent  his 

I  brother  Archibald,  the  physician  [q.  v.],  to 

:  reason  with  the  prince.  At  a  subsequent  con- 
ference Cameron  advised  the  prince  to  hide 
in  the  highlands  until  supplies  arrived  from 
the  French  court.    '  Stay  at  home  and  learn 

I  from  the  newspapers  the  fate  of  your  prince  I ' 
was  the  taunt  that  stung  Cameron  beyond 

I  endurance.  '  No  I '  was  the  answer, '  I  will 
share  the  fate  of  my  prince,  and  so  shall 
every  man  over  whom  nature  or  fortime  has 
given  me  power.'  Had  Cameron  held  back, 
no  other  highland  chief  would  have  declared 
for  the  Pretender.  The  mustering  of  the  clans 
was  to  be  at  Olenfinnan  on  19  Aug. ;  Came- 

i  ron  arrived  with  eight  hundred  clansmen. 
Charles  Stuart  at  once  declared  war  against 
the  elector  of  Hanover,  and  his  father  was 
proclaimed  'James  VIII  of  Scotland.'  "The 
prince  stayed  a  few  days  at  Cameron's  house 
at  Achnacarrie,  where  an  agreement  was 
formally  drawn  up  and  signed  by  all  con- 

*  ceriitd. 

Tlie  prince  commenced  his  daring  march  at 
the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men,  two-thirds 
being  Caunerons.  On  crossing  the  Forth  the 
hiijhlanders  were  intenton  plunder,butasum- 
mary  act  of  justice  by  Cameron  on  a  marauder, 
coupled  with  his  just  and  humane  orders  as 
to  discipline,  gave  his  miscellaneous  armv  an 
honourable  character  for  forbearance.  'The 
insurgents  were  unopposed  in  their  march  to 
Edinburgh.  Some  leading  citizens  were  re- 
turning from  a  mission  to  the  prince,  and  as 

I  they  were  entering  the  West  Port  in  a  coach, 
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Cameron  poured  in  his  men,  disarmed  the 
guards,  and  captured  the  city  on  the  morning 
of  17  Sept.  Ouier  successes  followed,  mainly 
due  to  Cameron.  When  a  question  of  pre- 
cedence was  raised  before  the  aifair  of  Pres- 
tonpaas,  he  waived  his  claim  in  favour  of 
the  Macdonalds,  'lords  of  the  isles.'  At 
Prestonpans  the  Camerons  distii^uished 
themselves,  striking  at  the  horses  heads 
with  their  daymoies,  taking  no  heed  of  the 
riders.  The  expedition  in  two  divisions, 
passing  southwaids,  met  at  Derby.  There 
it  was  decided  to  return,  and  by  20  Dec. 
Scotland  was  reached.  Falkirk  was  taken 
by  Cameron,  who  was  wounded  there ;  Stir- 
luig  Castle  was  besieged  but  not  taken ;  and 
desultory  fighting  filled  up  the  months  of 
January  and  Feoruary.  Throughout  the 
campaign  Cameron's  prudence,  courage,  and 
clemency  are  generally  praised.  He  was  a 
principu  leader  at  CuUoden,  16  April  1746 ; 
but  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  his  counsel 
that  the  attempt  was  made  of  a  night  sur- 
prise of  Cumberland's  army.  Charles  rode 
off  the  field,  but  Cameron  was  severely  woun- 
ded, and  was  borne  off  by  his  clansmen. 

Cameron  was  attainted  and  forfeited,  1  June, 
but  found  a  reftige  in  his  native  district  for 
two  months;  then  returned  to  the  borders 
of  Bannoch,  and  lay  in  a  miserable  hovel  on 
the  side  of  Elenalder  to  be  cured  of  hiswound*, 
his  cousin,  Cluny  Macdonald,  bringing  him 
his  food.  One  day  (30  Aug.)  he  and  his  few 
attendants  were  about  to  fire  on  an  approach- 
ing party  of  men  taken  for  enemies,  when 
Cameron  discovered  them  to  be  Prince  Charles 
and  Archibald  Cameron,  with  a  few  guides. 
Soon  after  two  French  vessels  arrived,  and 
the  prince,  Cameron,  his  brother,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  refugees  embarked,  and  safely 
reached  the  coast  of  Brittany,  29  Sept. 

When  fully  recovered  Cameron  received 
command  of  the  regiment  of  Albany  in  the 
French  service,  Prince  Charles  being  Count 
of  Albany.  In  the  French  chronicles  of 
the  time  we  read  of  Cameron  attending  the 
'  young  chevalier '  on  his  visit  to  Versailles 
as  his '  master  of  the  horse.'  His  father  died 
at  Nieuport  in  Flanders,  after  a  long  exile 
of  thirty-three  years,  in  1748.  In  the  same 
year  Cameron  died.  By  his  wife,  Anne, 
(laughter  of  Sir  James  Campbell,  fifth  baron 
Auciiinbreck,  he  had  three  sons  and  foiiv 
Jaugliters :  John,  who  succeeded  to  his 
lather's  Albany  regiment,  and  was  after- 
wards captain  of  Royal  Scots  in  the  French 
fervicL',  died  17C2;  James,  captain  of  Royal 
Scots  in  the  same  service,  died  17-59;  Charles, 
who  succeeded  to  his  father's  highland  claims, 
!ii!id  IVom  the  British  crown  leases  of  some 
of  tht  (.,  Sales  (^11  easy  terms,  and  6  commis- 


'  ail 


sion  in  the  7lBt  Highlanders,  to  which  kt 
added  a  company  of  clansmen  of  his  owb 
raising.  On  the  regiment  being  ordered  oq 
foreign  service  while  he  was  iU  in  Lcmdok, 
the  ^merons  refused  to  march  without  him. 
Hastening  to  Qlasgow  to  appease  them,  hit 
strength  was  exhausted,  and  he  died  aocm 
after.  His  descendant,  Donald  Cameioo, 
late  M.P.  county  Inverness,  is  the  repreten- 
tative  of  the  house  of  Camions  of  LodiieL 
Of  the  four  daughters  of  Cameron,  Isabel  ui 
Harriet  married  officers  in  the  French  » 
vice ;  Janet  became  a  nun ;  and  Donalds  did 
young. 

Bromley,  in  his  'Catalogue  of  Engr«Ted 
Portraits,  mentions  a  portrait  of  Cameron, 
'  whole-length  in  a  highland  dress,'  but  omiti 
the  names  of  artist  and  engraver.  When  St 
Walter  Scott  was  ia  Rome  in  1882,  he  visited 
the  Villa  Muti  at  Fiescati,  which  had  fcM 
many  years  the  favourite  resid^ice  of  the  On- 
dinal  of  York,  who  was  bishop  of  Tuscnlma. 
In  a  picture  there  of  a  i^te  given  on  thecs^ 
dinal  s  promotion  Scott  disoovOTed  a  portait 
like  a  picture  he  had  formerly  seen  of  C>i]» 
ion  of  Lochiel,  whom  he  described  as '  a  it^ 
hard-featured  man.' 

[CuUoden  Papers,  1815;  Douglas's  B»roMP 
of  Scotland,  i.  328  ;  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Oiii^ 
father,  c.  76 ;  Chambers's  History  of  the  Bsbellioi; 
Boswell's  Tour  to  the  Western  Islee;  Lodiut 
Papers,  ii.  439,  479 ;  Scots  Mag.  1746,  pp. ». 
174  ;  Bromley's  Cat.  of  Engraved  Foitnita,  p. 
303 ;  Notes  and  Queries,  4th  ssries,  Tii.  Oii 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  p.  747 ;  various  HistoM 
ofScotland,  under  date  A-n.  1746-6.]  J.  W.-<J. 

CAMERON,  Sib  EWEN  or  EVAN 
(1629-1719),  of  LochieL  highland  chief,  M 
descended  from  a  fomily  who  were  «We " 
trace  their  succession  as  chiefe  fromJobi, 
siimamed  Ochtery,  who  distinguished  hia- 
self  in  the  service  of  King  Robert  I  id 
King  David.  He  was  the  seventeenth  ia 
descent  from  John  Ochtery,  being  tie  die*' 
son  of  John  M' Allan  Cameron,  ana  HaigtRt 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Campbell,  then 
of  GlenfiQloch,  afterwards  of  GlfflundiT. 
grandfather  of  John  Campbell,  eighth  e»ri  o' 
Breadalbane[q.v.]  Hewasbommthecsitie 
of  Kilchum,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Csmpli^ 
in  February  1629.  His  father  having  ditd 
in  his  infancy,  the  iirst  seven  years  of  hiilif' 
■were  passed  with  his  foster-father,  CSsmw* 
of  Latter-Finlay,  aft«r  which  he  wasttto" 
in  charge  by  his  uncle.  Having  ia  w 
twelfth  year  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  tl« 
Marquis  of  Argyll  as  a  hostage  for  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Camerons,  he  attended  tbe 
school  at  Inverary.  The  marquis  h»d  in- 
tended him  to  study  at  Oxford,  but  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  country  prevented  thea 
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noceeding  further  south  than  Berwick. 
tTMle  with  the  marq[uis  during  the  meeting 
)f  the  parllaittent  at  St.  Andrews  in  Sep- 
smber  1646,  Cameron  found  an  opportunity, 
nthout  the  knowledge  of  the  marquis,  of 
riuting  Sir  Robert  Spotiswood,  then  a 
jmoner  in  the  castle,  under  sentence  of 
kath,  whose  conversation  is  said  to  have 
•ad  a  powerful  effect  in  attaching  him  to 
die  royal  cause.  His  life  at  Inverary  b»- 
Buos  irksome,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  he 
snTatelytoId  his  uncle  of  his  wish  to  return 
lome.  The  principal  gentlemen  of  the  clan 
Cuneron  addressed  the  marquis  on  his  be- 
lul(  who  complied  with  their  request,  and 
foong  Cameron  was  conducted  to  his  terri- 
tory of  Lochaber  with  great  pomp  by  the 
vnole  body  of  the  clan,  who  went  a  day's 
jotuney  to  meet  him.  After  his  return  he 
q^t  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  hunting  in 
hu  extoisiye  forests,  and  especially  in  de- 
ttioying  the  foxes  and  the  wdves  which 
itill  tenanted  the  highlands.  In  1680  he  is 
•ud  to  have  killed  with  his  own  hand  the 
last  wolf  that  was  seen  in  the  highlands. 
Few  in  the  highlands  were  his  equal  in  the 
DM  of  the  weapons  of  war  or  of  the  chase. 
In  itatore  he  was  '  of  the  laigest  size,'  and 
lut  finely  proportioned  frame  manifested  a 
per&ct  combination  of  grace  and  strength. 
Lord  Macaulay  styled  mm  'the  Ulysses  of 
die  Highlands,'  and  the  title  at  least  indi- 
ates  not  inaptly  the  peculiar  combination 
d  gifts  to  wnich  he  owed  his  special  as- 
cendency. Shortly  after  his  return  to  his  es- 
Utes  he  found  an  opportunity  of  manifesting 
Mmething  of  his  mettle  in  chastising  Mac- 
donald  of  Keppoch  and  Macdonald  of  Olen- 
piry,  both  of  whom  had  refused  to  pay  him 
certain  sums  of  money  they  owed  him  as 
duBf  of  the  Camerons.  After  the  execution 
^Charles  I  he  responded  to  the  act  for  levy- 
ing an  army  in  behalf  of  Charles  II,  but  the 
Mckwaidness  of  his  followers,  or  his  distrust 
of  AtotII,  delayed  him  so  much,  that  when, 
vith  about  a  thousand  of  his  followers,  on 
tlie  way  to  join  the  king's  forces  at  Stirling, 
le  was  intercepted  by  Cromwell,  and  com- 

Sl  to  turn  back.  He  was,  however,  the 
of  the  chiefs  to  join  Glencaim  in  the 
Borthem  highlands  in  lC)o2,  bringing  with 
liimsbout  seven  hundred  of  his  clan.  Having 
rtceived  the  appointment  of  colonel,  he  dis- 
tutgoished  himself  on  numerous  occasions, 
especially  in  defending  the  i)ass  of  TuUoch, 
tt  Braemar,  against  tno  whole  force  of  the 
English,  when  Glencaim  on  retreating  had 
ntglected  to  send  orders  for  him  to  fall  back. 
For  big  conduct  he  received  a  special  letter  of 
•hanks  from  King  Charles,  dated  3  Nov.  1C53. 
Ciaioron  persevered  in  his  resistance  to  Gene- 


ral Monck,  the  English  commander,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  Glencaim  had  come  to 
terms  with  him,  and  continued  pertinaciouily 
to  harass  the  fhiglisb  troops  stationed  on  th« 
borders  of  his  territory,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Monok  to  win  him  over  by  the  offer 
of  large  bribes.  To  hold  Cameitm  in  check, 
Monck  resolved  to  establish  a  militaiy  station 
at  Inverlochy,  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis,  and  by 
ship  transportiBd  thither  two  thousand  troops, 
with  material  and  workmen  for  the  erection 
of  the  fort.  On  learning  of  their  arrival 
Cameron  hurried  down  with  all  his  men,  bat 
already  found  the  defence  so  strong  as  to  ren- 
der a  direct  attack  hopeless.  Dismissing  the 
bulk  of  his  men  to  drive  the  cattle  into  places 
of  greater  security,  and  to  find  provisions  for 
a  more  lengthened  stay  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  withdrew  with  thirty-two  gentlemen  of 
the  clan  and  his  personal  servants  to  a  wood 
on  the  other  side  of  the  loch,  where  he  lay 
in  concealment  to  watch  events.  Obtaining 
information  by  spies  that  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men  were  to  be  sent  across  to  the  side  of 
the  loch  where  he  was  concealed  to  forage 
for  provisions  and  obtain  supplies  of  timber, 
he  resolved,  notwithstanding  their  numbers 
were  four  to  one,  to  attack  them  in  the  act 
of  pillaging.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  having 
objected,  lest  no  successor  to  the  chiefdom 
should  be  left,  he  tied  his  brother  Alan  to  a 
tree  to  reserve  him  as  the  future  head  of  the 
clan.  In  the  desperate  conflict  which  en- 
sued an  Englishman  covered  Cameron  with 
his  musket,  and  was  about  to  pull  the  trigger, 
when  his  brother  Alan — ^who  had  persuMed 
the  boy  in  charge  of  him  to  cut  the  cords 
which  bound  him  to  the  tree — ^appeared  upon 
the  scene,  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  the 
chiefs  life  by  shooting  down  his  opponent. 
The  onslaught  of  the  highlanders  was  so 
sudden  and  furious  that  the  Englishmen 
were  soon  in  flight  to  their  ships.  In  the 
pursuit  Camerou  came  up  with  the  commander 
of  the  party,  who  remained  in  wait  for  him 
behind  a  bush.  After  a  desperate  struggle, 
Cameron  killed  his  opponent  by  seizing  his 
throat  with  his  teeth.  The  combat  formed 
the  model  for  Sir  Walter  Scott's  description 
uf  the  fight  between  Roderick  Dhu  and 
FitzJames  in  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake.'  In 
various  other  raids  against  the  garrisons 
Cameron  made  his  name  a  word  of  terror,  but 
when  the  other  chiefs  had  all  withdrawn, 
he  received  a  letter  from  General  Middleton 
advising  him  to  capitulate.  Cameron  there- 
upon captured  tlu'ee  English  colonels  in  an 
inn  near  Inverary,  and  retaining  two  of  them 
as  hostages,  despatched  the  third  to  General 
Monck  with  overtures  of  submission.  Satis- 
factory terms  were  soon  arranged,  and  were 
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confirmed  by  Monck  6  June  1668,  no  oaths 
being  required  of  the  Oamerons  but  their 
word  of  honoiir,  and  pemuBsion  being  granted 
them  to  cany  their  arms  as  formerly.  Repa- 
ration was  also  made  to  Cameron  for  the  wood 
cat  down  by  the  garrison  at  Inrerlochy,  and 
for  other  losses,  as  well  as  indemnity  for  all 
acts  of  depredation  committed  by  his  men. 
When  Monck  marched  south  to  London  with 
the  design  of  restoring  Charles  II,  he  was 
accompanied  by  Cameron,  who  was  present 
whenCharlesmadehisentryintoLondon.  He 
was  received  at  court  with  every  mark  of 
favour,  but  his  services  on  behalf  oi  the  royal 
cause  met  with  little  substantial  recognition. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Lauder- 
dale his  claims  on  certain  of  the  forfeited 
lands  of  Argyll  were  not  only  disregarded, 
but  a  commission  of  fire  and  sword  was  used 
against  him  as  a  rebellious  man  who  held 
certain  lands  in  high  contempt  of  loval 
authority.  The  chief  of  the  Macintoshes 
who  undertook  to  execute  this  commission 
was  easily  worsted  by  Cameron.  Though 
Charles  on  one  occasion  facetiously  alluded 
to  Cameron  in  his  presence  as  the  '  king  of 
thieves,'  it  does  not  appear  that  Lauderaale 
received  from  Charles  much  countenance  in 
his  procedure  against  him,  which  proved 
practically  fruitless.  In  1681  Cameron  visited 
Holyrood  to  solicit  the  pardon  of  some  of  his 
men,  who,  by  mistake,  had  fired  with  fatal 
effect  on  a  party  of  the  Atholl  men.  His 
request  was  immediately  granted,  and  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

The  restoration  of  Argyll  to  his  estates  in 
1689  was  not  more  distasteful  to  any  other  of 
the  highland  chiefs  than  it  was  to  Cameron, 
who  had  takenpossession  of  apart  of  his  for- 
feited lands.  It  was  at  Cameron's  house  in 
Lochaber,  an  immense  pile  of  timber,  that,  in 
answer  to  the  summons  of  the  fiery  cross,  the 
clans  gathered  in  1690  under  Dundee,  and  al- 
though overtures  were  made  to  him  from  the 
goremment  promising  him  concessions  from 
Argyll,  and  even  ofiermg  him  a  sum  of  money 
to  hold  aloof  from  the  rebellion,  he  declined 
t-o  return  to  tliem  any  answer.  His  influ- 
ence was  of  immense  importance  to  Dundee, 
who  at  a  council  of  war  proposed  a  scheme 
for  bringing  the  clans  under  similar  disci- 
pline to  that  of  a  regular  army,  but  Cameron 
on  behalf  of  the  chiefs  sti-ongly  opposed  it. 
It  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  advice  that  Dun- 
dee resolved  to  attack  General  Mackay  as  lie 
was  enteringthepassofKilliecrankie.  'Fipht, 
my  lord,'  he  said,  '  fight  immediately  ;  fight 
if  you  have  only  one  to  three.  Our  men  are 
in  heart.  Their  only  fenr  is  that  the  enemy 
should  escape.  Give  them  their  way,  and  he 
assured  that  they  will  either  perish  or  win 


a  complete  victory.'  These  words  deciU 
Dundee.  Cameron  strongly  advised  Duoda 
to  be  content  with  overlooking  the  amngt 
ments  and  issuing  the  commands,  but  wmi 
out  success.  When  the  word  was  given  ti 
advance,  Cameron  took  oS  his  shoes  mi 
charged  barefooted  at  the  head  of  his  claa 
MacKays  own  foot  being  the  division  of  tit 
enemy  which  by  the  impetuous  rash  of  di 
Camerons  were  driven  into  headlong  fli^ 
After  the  death  of  Dundee,  Cameron,  m  oida 
to  prevent  the  coalition  of  the  clans  &■ 
breaking  up,  was  strong  for  eneivetic  actkt 
against  Mackay,  and  on  his  advice  beiai 
disregarded  by  General  Cannon,  be  letinl 
to  Lochaber,  leaving  his  eldest  son  in  eon 
mand  of  his  men.  Shortly  afterwards  OeM 
ral  Cannon  was  defeated  at  Donkeld,  and  th 
highlanders  returned  home.  A  gathering  ol 
the  clans  was  planned  for  the  foUowingiiH 
mer.  Cameron  was  then  in  bed  firom  s  WDod 
at  first  believed  to  be  mortal,  which  h«  Id 
received  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  em 
bat.  When  Breadalbane  endeavoured  toi> 
duce  the  clans  to  give  in  their  submi8si<m,(i 
the  promise  of  a  considerable  sum  of  moiifl{ 
Cameron  at  first  endeavoured  to  thwart  01 
negotiations,  having  very  strong  doobti  i| 
;  to  Breadalbane's  real  intentions;  bnti'^ 
!  the  proclamation  of  August  1692  reqii 
!  submission  by  1  January  foUowing,  hecei 
1  to  advise  farther  resistance.  *  I  vnUnot^'it 
said,  'break  the  ice;  that  is  apointof  hono^ 
with  me ;  but  my  tacksmen  and  people  omJ 
use  their  freedom.'  In  the  rebeUion  of  ITH 
being  too  infirm  to  lead  his  vassahk  he  s 
trusted  the  command  of  them  to  nil  ■■ 
The  result  of  the  battle  of  Sheriflmuire»««J 
him  much  chagrin,  and  having  inqnireii  lull 
the  conduct  of  his  clan  in  the  Mttle,  h 
mourned  their  degeneracy  with  great  bitt* 
uess,  saying  of  them  to  his  son :  '  The  oUa 
they  grow  the  more  cowardice ;  for  in  OliWi 
days  your  grandfather  with  his  men  could  %lf 
double  their  number,  as  Iright  well  lememb* 
(Patten's  History  of  the  Bebellion  »  V^\ 
pp.  197-8).  Writing  in  1717  Patten  »f<^ 
Cameron :  '  He  is  a  gentleman  thouriiowofi 
sound  judgment,  and  yet  very  healthMw 
strong  in  constitution.  This  is  oorrohortw 
by  the  account  of  his  death  in  the  Baling 
papers  {Memoir  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron.  (^ 
tor's  introduction,  p.  24) :  'His  eyes  retain" 
their  former  vivacity,  and  his  sight  wM  ij 
good  in  his  ninetieth  year,  that  he  could  W 
cern  the  most  minute  object,  and  resd  m 
smallest  print ;  nor  did  he  so  much  as  «••* 
a  tooth,  which  to  me  seemed  as  white  ui 
close  as  one  wovJd  have  imagined  they  wj 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.'  He  die" 
ol  a  high  fever  iu  February  1719.    In  ™ 
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moT  enconntera  it  never  chanced  that  his 
Uood  on  any  occasion  was  drawn  by  an  enemy. 
He  was  thnce  married :  first,  toMary,  daughter 
of  Sir  Donald  Macdonald,  eighth  baron  and 
flnt  baronet  of  Sleat,  by  whom  he  had  no 
issue;  secondly,  to  l8al>el,  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  Lachlan  Maclean  of  Duart,  by  whom 
he  liad  three  sons  and  four  daughters ;  and 
diirdly,  to  Jean,  daughter  of  Colonel  David 
Barclay  of  Uric,  by  whom  he  had  one  son 
and  aeren  dai^hters.  His  eldest  son  (by  his 
neond  wife),  John  Cameron  (attainted  1715, 
died  1746),  was  father  of  Donald  Cameron 
[q.  v.],  and  great-grandfather  of  John  Came- 
ron (1771-1815)  [q.  v.] 

[Memdrs  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
iluef  of  the  clan  Cameron,  supposed  to  hare 
Imo  written  by  one  John  Drunmiond  (Banna- 
Tie  Club,  1842)  ;  Life  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron 
i  Lochiel,  in  appendix  to  Pennant's  Tour  in 
fcotlivnd;  Mackenzie's  History  of  the  Camerons 
1884),  pp.  94-212 ;  Patten's  History  of  the  Ee- 
idlionio  1716  (1717);  Papers  illustrative  of  the 
SigUsodsof  Scotland  (Maitland  Club,  1845); 
Area  and  Helville  Papers  (Bannatyne  Club, 
Mi);  Hill  Burton's  History  of  Scotland;  Mac- 
akfi  History  of  England]  T.  P.  H. 

CAMERON,  GEORGE  POULETT 
J808-1882),  colonel,  an  Indian  officer,  was 
be  son  of  Commander  Robert  Cameron,  R.N., 
'bo  perished  with  the  greater  part  of  his  crew 
aderthe  batteries  of  Fort  St.  Andero  (Sant- 
»der),on  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  on  22  Jan. 
B07.  He  was  appointed  a  cadet  of  infantry 
!  Madras  in  1821,  and  in  1824  and  1826 
Ted  as  adjutant  of  a  light  field  battalion 
tier  Lieutenant-general  Sir  C.  Deacon  in 
is  aonthem  Mahratta  country.  Retum- 
y  to  England  in  1831,  he  shortly  afterwards 
u>ed  the  expedition  to  Portugal  organised 
f  Don  Pedro  to  recover  the  throne  for  his 
wghter,  the  late  Queen  Maria  II.  Cameron 
u  attached  to  the  staff  of  field-marshal 
IB  Duke  of  Terceira,  under  whose  command 
idistinguished  himself  in  two  actions  fought 
>  4  March  and  5  July  1833,  receiving  special 
unmendation  on  the  second  occasion  for 
Ting  remained  at  his  poet  after  being  se- 
wly  wounded.  A  few  years  later  he  was 
nt  on  particular  service  to  Persia,  and  was 
■ployed  with  the  Persian  army  in  1836, 
37,  and  1838,  commanding  the  garrison  of 
ibriz.  On  leaving  Persia  in  1838  he  visited 
a  Russian  garrisons  in  Circassia.  In  1842 
I  held  for  a  short  time  the  appointment  of 
litical  agent  et  the  titular  court  of  the 
iwab  of  Arcot.  In  1843  he  was  created  a 
B.,  having  previously  received  from  the 
Temment  of  Portugal  the  order  of  the  Tower 
d  Sword,  and  from  that  of  Persia  the  order 

the  Lion  and  Sun.     After  serving  for  a 


time  in  the  quartermastep-general's  depart' 
ment  in  the  Madias  presidency,  he  was  trans- 
ferred, in  consequence  of  ill-health,  to  the  in- 
valid establishment.    Subsequently,  in  1856, 
he  was  commandant  of  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  the 
duties  of  which  post  were  principally  of  a  civil 
character.    Having  retired  from  the  service 
I  of  the  East  India  Company  early  in  1868,  he 
j  was  present  with  the  Austrian  army  in  the 
'  Italian  campaign  of  the  following  year.    He 
I  was  the  author  of  the  following  works :  '  Per- 
;  sonal  Adventures  and  Excursions  in  Geoma, 
j  Circassia,  and  Russia,'  2  vols.  1848 ;  '  The 
]  Romance  of  Military  Life,  being  souvenirs 
:  connected  with  thirty  years'  service,'  1868. 
He  died  in  London  in  1882. 

[Ann.  Reg.  1882;  India  Office  Records.] 
I  A.  J.  A. 

I     CAMERON,  HUGH  (1705-1817),  mill- 
wi'ight,  was  a  native  of  the  Breadalbane  dis- 
trict of  Perthshire.   After  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship as  a  country  millwright  he  settled 
at  Shiain  of  Lawers,  where  he  erected  the 
first  lint  mill  in  operation  in  the  highlands 
:  of  Scotland.    He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
I  spinning-wheels  and  jackreels  in  Breadalbane 
'  instead  of  the  distaff  and  spindle,  and  in- 
'  structed  the  people  in  their  use.     Nearly  all 
the  lint  mills  erected  during  his  time  in  the 
highlands  of  Perthshire  and  in  the  counties 
of  Inverness,  Caithness,  and  Sutherland  were 
constructed  by  him.   It  was  he  who  designed 
the  first  barley  mill  built  on  the  north  side 
'  of  the  Forth,  for  which  a  song,  very  popular 
I  in  the  highlands,  was  composed  in  his  honour, 
entitled    '  Moladh  di    Eobhan  Camashran 
Muilleir  lin,'  that  is, '  A  song  inpraise  of 
Hugh  Cameron,  the  lint  miller.'    He  died  in 
!  1817,  at  the  reputed  age  of  112. 
j      [Anderson's  Scottish  Nation.]        T.  F.  H. 

i      CAMERON,  JOHN   (d.  1446),  bishop 

I  of  Glasgow  and  chancellor  of  Scotland,  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  a  family  of  Edin- 

I  burgh  burghers,   and   to  have    drawn  his 

I  name  more  remotely  from  the  Camerons  of 
Craigmillar,  and  not,  as  was  formerly  asserted, 
I'lom  the  Camerons  of  Lochiel  (Robertson, 
Concilia  Scofite,  i.  Ixxii).  In  1422  he  was 
appointed  oliicial  of  Lothian  by  Archbishop 

:  \\'ardlaw  of  St.  Andrews  (Chawfued).  Two 
years  later  he  was  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Wigtown  (Decem- 
ber 1423),  who  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Cam- 

!  buslang  in  Lanarkshire  i^lieff.  Mag.  Sig.  13 ; 

,  Gordon).  Next  July  he  signs  as  secretary 
to  the  king  (James  I),  and  woidd  appear  to 
have  been  made  provost  of  Lincluden,  near 

I  Dumfries,  within  six  months  of  this  date 
(i*.  Nos.  4,  14).  Before  the  close  of  1425 
(October)  he  was  keeper  of  the  privy  seal ; 
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and  by  the  commeneeiiient  of  1427  (8  Jan.) 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  (t%.  Nos.  26,  74). 
AccoTding  to  Crawford  and  Gordon  he  had 
been  appointed  to  the  latter  post  as  eady 
as  February  and  March  1425-6.  By  July 
1428  he  had  been  elected  to  the  bishopric  of 
Glasgow  (ib.  66),  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  consecrated  till  later  in  this  year 
or  early  in  the  next  (RoBEBTSoy,  with  whom 
cf.  Seff.  Mag.  Sig.  78,  for  12  Jam.J  About 
the  same  time  he  was  made  chancellor,  under 
which  title  he  is  found  signii^  in  Becembar 
1426  (16.  68).  According  to  Dr.  Robertson, 
Cameron  wag  appointed  to  the  priyy  seal  in 
April  1426,  ana  to  the  great  seal  in  March 
1^6.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  means 
of  ascertaining  where  he  studied,  bat  it  is 
worth  while  noting  that  he  signs  a  charter 
of  the  Earl  of  Wigtown  in  1423  as  '  licencia- 
tns  in  decretis,'  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  patronage  of  Wardlaw,  may  point 
to  his  having  be^  a  student  of  the  newly 
foimded  universiW  of  St.  Andrews,  where 
there  had  been  a  uculty  in  canon  law  since 
1410  (6ooi>A.Li.,  ScotichrorUcon,  il.  446).  Ca- 
meron seems  to  have  continued  chancellor 
of  Scotland  till  May  1489,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  William  Crichton  {S^.  Mag. 
%.201). 

The  newly  appointed  bishop  and  chancel- 
lor is  credited  with  having  assisted  James  I 
in  his  attacks  on  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
Scotland,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
leadiing  spirit  in  the  provincial  ootmcil  of 
Perth  (1427),  and  mamly  instrumental  in 
drawing  up  the  great  act  of  parliament 
passed  m  J  uly  this  year  ^Robbstson,  Con- 
eiL  Soot.  1.  Ixxxi).  For  this  offence  he  was 
summoned  to  Rome  by  Martin  Y.  James, 
however,  would  not  forsake  his  servant^  and 
sent  an  embassy  (1429)  to  excuse  the  bishop 
horn  appearing,  on  the  plea  that  the  duties 
of  the  chancMiorship  prevented  him  £rom 
quitting  the  kingdom.  The  pope's  reply  was 
a  citation  to  Rome,  which  was  delivered 
to  the  archbishop  by  his  personal  enemy, 
Wmiam  Croyser,  archdeacon  of  Teviotdale, 
who  was  thereupon  (1488)  driven  from  the 
kingdom  for  treason,  and  deprived  of  all  his 
possessions  and  preferments  (Robertson, 
bcDtiii ;  Ratnaldus,  is.  228 ;  JSxcfieg.  Both 
qf  Scotland,  pref.  cxi ;  THiasfBR,  373-^5). 
Eugenius  lY  now  demanded  the  abrogation 
of  the  obnoxious  statutes,  and  threatened 
even  the  king  with  excommunication  (1486). 
Meanwhile  tlie  bishop  of  Glasgow  had  been 
despatched  to  It^y  and  had  persuaded  the 
pope  (July  1436)  to  send  a  fresh  legation  for 
the  purpose  of  reforming  the  church  of  Scot- 
land (lUyKJLiD.  ix.  281).  The  king's  murder 
teema  to  have  delayed  the  lecoacUiation  for 


]  some  years,  and  it  was  not  till  the  very  end 
of  l^Sd  that  we  find  Croyser  commimuoned  to 

'  raise  the  excommunications  that  had  been 

levelled  against  the  bishop  (Thbutbx,  876). 

In  the  years  that  had  intervened  since 

I  his  election  to  the  see  of  Glasgow,  Cameron 

'  had  been  employed  in  many  other  afflun  <ii 
moment.  In  1426,  1428,  and  1444  he  ap- 
pears as  the  king's  auditor  (Sxcheg.  Bout, 
IV.  879,  482,  V.  143).  In  1429-80  he  wa« 
appointed  member  ai  a  commission  for  000- 

I  clading  a  permanent  peace  with  England. 
Seven  years  later  he  was  empWed  on  t 
mission  to  the  English  court  (RmEB,  i. 

'  417,  446,  482-491,  677).  About  1433  Ca- 
meron was  one  of  the  two  bishops  whom 
James  I  selected  to  represent  Scotland  at 

I  the  council  of  Basle  (RoB£Bi80ir,  iL  24B, 

;  884) ;  and  it  is  probably  in  connection  with 
this  appointment  that  he  received  a  safe- 

I  conduct  for  his  journey  throudi  England 
in  October  and  November  1438  (Rxxeb, 

I  x.  687,  663).  He  sat  on  the  lay-cleiical 
commission  of  June  1445,  charged  with  the 
settlement  of  the  long-disputed  point  as  to 
the  testamentary  powers  of  the  episcopacy 
(RoBBBisoK,  i.  ciii-civ).  Within  the  limits 
of  his  diooeee  Cameron  seems  to  have  been 
a  vigorous  administrator.  In  1429  he  esta- 
blished six  preb«ids  in  connection  with  his 
cathedral  (Eeg.  ^mm.  Glasg.  ii.  340);  uid 
in  the  course  of  tkree  years  caused  an  inven- 
tory of  all  the  ornaments  and  books  belonging 
to  the  church  of  Glasgow  to  be  taken  (A.  it 
829).  About  1480  he  built  the  great  tower 
of  Uie  episcopal  palace,  where  his  arms  wet* 
still  to  be  seen  m  the  last  century  (Inks, 
Sketohag,  68-8 ;  GtosDON),  and  continued  ths 
chapter-house  commenced  by  his  predecessor. 
He  appears  to  have  died  m  the  castle  of 
Glasgow  on  Christmas  eve  1446  {Short  C^ro- 
tdole<f  Scotland,  quoted  in  OtosDOs).  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  valid  foonaation  for 
Spotiswood's  charge  that  Cameron  was  of  t 

I  cruel  and  covetous  disposition ;  and  stiU  less 

.  is  any  credit  to  be  attached  to  the  legmd  d 
terror  with  which  the  stoiy  of  his  death  hu 
been  embellished  (BtroHANAK).  Thedrcum- 
st-ances  of  this  legend  seem  to  pmnt  to  an 
attack  of  apoplexy. 

'  [Qoidon's  Ecd.  Chron.for  Scotland,  ii.  498-A03 ; 
Crawfurd's  Lives  of  Officers  of  the  Scotch  Croim, 
24-<t ;  Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland,  ed.  Burnett 
(Scotch  Bolls  Series),  iv.  v. ;  Begistram  Hagiu 
Sigilli  Scotin,  ed.  Paul,  i.  (Seoteh  Bolls  Series); 
Concilia  Seotite,  ed.  Robertson  (Bannatyn*  ClnbX 
i.  baxii,&c.iL;Raynaldi,Ann.Eeel.ix.238,&e.; 
'Hieiner's  Vetera  Monnmenta  Scoti*  at  Hibwnic^ 
378-A ;  Spotiswood's  Hist,  of  Chnieh  of  Seotlsod 
(ed.  1877),  114;  Buchanan's HistoriaS«ot.Lxi.e. 
26;  Begiitr.£piseopatuO]a«gueDBia,ad.Iimet; 
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IdWi  Early  Scotch  History ;  MaoGeorge's  Old 
iilugow,  107,  1 16,  127.]  T.  A.  A. 

CAMERON,  JOHN  (1679P-1625),  Scot- 
tish theologian,  was  born  about  1679  in  QLu- 
gow,sooording  to  Bobert  Baillie, '  in  oar  Salt- 
mercat,  a  few  doone  from  the  place  of  my 
birth '(£««<er«,iii.  402).  His  father  is  identi- 
fied with  John  Cameron,  rector  of  Dunoon, 
and  the  family  claimed  connection  with  that 
of  Lochiel,  Ar^leshire.     After  studyine 
at  Glasgow  UniTersity,  he  taught  Greek 
there  for  a  year.    In  1600  he  went  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  having  by  his  special  skill  in 
Greek  and  Latin  greatly  impressed  two  pro- 
tettant  clergymen  in  that  city,  one  of  whom 
wu  his  countryman,  Gilbert  Primrose  [q.v.], 
he  was  on  their  recommendation  appointed  to 
teach  the  classical  languages  in  the  newly 
founded  coll^  of  Bermrac.    Shortly  after- 
wards the  Du£e  de  Booulon  made  him  profes- 
Mr  of  philosophy  in  the  uniyersitj  of  Sedan ; 
bob  after  two  years  he  resigned  his  profiessor- 
sbi^,  and,  returning  to  B<ndeaux,  was  in  tlie 
beginning  of  1604  nominated  one  of  the  stu- 
dents of  divinity  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  protestant  church  at  Bordeaux  to  pro- 
■eente  their  studies,  for  four  years,  in  any 
ROteetont  seminary.    He  spent  one  year  at 
ntu,  two  at  Qeneva^  and  one  at  Hei^bei^, 
icting  at  the  same  time  as  tutor  to  the  two 
ran  of  Oalinion,  chancellor  of  Navarre.    In 
A]nl  1608  jhe  maintAJned  in  Heidelbeq^  a 
Kties  of  theses, '  De  triplici  Dei  cum  Homine 
Faden,'  which  have  been  printed  amone  his 
wo^    The  same  year  he  was  appomted 
Mlleague  of  Primrose  in  the  church  of  Bor- 
deaux.   Having  in  1617  attended  on  two 
protestant  captains  condemned  to  deatii  for 
fntey,  he  printed  a  letter  giving  an  account 
«f  toMr  last  moments,  entitled  '  Constance, 
foy  et  Bteolution  k  la  mart  des  Cbpitaines 
Bluquet  et  GaiUard,'  which  was  ordered  by 
the  parliament  of  Bordeaux  to  be  burned  by 
the  bands  of  the  common  executioner.    The 
following  ^ear  he  succeeded  Gomarus  as  pro- 
iwir  of  divinity  in  the  universi^  of  Saumnr. 
In  1620  he  engaged  in  a  discussion  with 
I^eniel  Tilenns  on  the  theological  opinions  of 
4iinima8,  of  which  an  account,  under  the 
Utle '  Amica  CoUatio,'  was  printed  at  Leyden 
■n  1621.    The  civil  troubles  in  France  com- 
pelled him  in  1620  to  seek  refuge  in  England, 
ud  after  reading  private  lectures  on  divinity 
in  London,  he  was  m  1622  appointed  principal 
if  the  university  of  Glasgow,  to  succeed 
Robert  Boyd  of  Trochrig  [q.  v.ljremoved  on 
ucoont  of  his  oppoeition  to  the  'five  Articles 
of  Perth.'    In  (^meron  King  James  found 
one  of  the  starongest  supporters  of  his  own 
''piuons  as  to  the  jpower  and  pmogatives  of 
''ugs  (see  letter  of  Cameron  to  King  James, 


inrinted  in  the  Miscellany  ot  the  Abbotsford 
Club,  L 115) ;  and  Robert  Baillie,  D.D.  [q.  v.], 
who  was  one  of  his  pupils  in  Glasgow,  states 
that  he  drank  in  from  ^'m  in  his  youth  the 
slavish  tenet,  '  that  all  resistance  to  Uie  su- 
preme magistrate  in  anie  case  was  simplis 
unlawfiil '  (Bailub,  Letters  and  Journals,  ii. 
189).  His  appointment  to  succeed  Boyd, 
necessarily  unpopular  in  itself,  was  rendered 
more  so  by  his  extreme  opinions,  and  Oal- 
derwood  mentions  '  that  he  was  so  misliked 
by  the  people  that  he  was  forced  not  long 
after  to  remove  out  of  Glasco'  (^History,  vii. 
667).  He  therefore  returned  to  Saumur, 
where,  however,  he  was  onl^  permitted  to 
read  private  lectures,  his  appbcation  in  1628 
to  the  national  synod  of  Charenton  to  be 
reinstated  in  his  professorship  being  refused, 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  loog^  although 
the  synod  indicated  its  appreciation  of  his 
talents  by  voting  him  a  donation  of  a  thou- 
sand livres.  In  the  followii^  year  he  ob- 
tained the  pofessorship  of  divinity  in  the 
university  oi  Montauban,  but  here  again  his 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  excited  the  in- 
dignation even  of  his  own  party,  and  he  was 
one  night  so  severely  assaulted  in  the  streets 
by  some  unknown  person  that  his  health  was 
permanently  impaired.  He  died  at  Montau- 
Dan  in  1626.  He  was  twice  married.  By 
his  first  wife,  Susan  Bernard  of  Tonneins, 
on  the  Garonne,  whom  he  married  in  1611, 
he  had  a  son  and  four  daughters,  of  whom 
the  son  and  eldest  daughter  predeceased  him ; 
and  by  his  second  wife,  Susan  Thomas,  whom 
he  married  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
he  left  no  issue. 

Cameron  was  held  in  his  day  in  very  high 
esteem,  although  he  is  said  to  have  possessed 
a  considerable  share  both  of  irritability  and 
vanity.  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  states  tJiat 
'  he  was  commonly  designed  (because  of  his 
universal  readiiur)  by  the  title  of  the  Walh- 
ittff  Ltbrarjf'  (Ubauhabt,  Jewel,  p.  182) ; 
John  Dimbar  specially  refers  to  the  purity 
with  which  he  spoke  the  French  language 
{JEpigrammata,v.  188) ;  his  biographer,  Cap- 
ped a^rms  that  he  could  speak  Greek  with  as 
much  fluency  and  elewance  as  another  could 
speak  Latin ;  and  MiUon,  in  his  '  Tetrachor- 
don,'  characterises  him '  as  an  ingenious  writer 
and  in  high  esteem.'  He  was  the  author 
of:  1.  '  ^mtangelus,  sive  Steliteuticus  in 
Eliam  Santangelum  causldicum,'  La  RocheUe, 
1616.  2.  '  Ttait6  auquel  sont  examinee  les 
prejugez  de  ceux  de  reglisa  Romaine  contre 
la  Rdigion  Reformte,'  La  Rochelle,  1617, 
translated  into  English  under  the  title, '  An 
Examination  of  those  plausible  appearances 
which  seem  most  to  commend  the  Romish 
church  and  to  prejudice  the  Reformed,'  Oz- 
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ford,  1626.  8.  'Theses  de  Gratia  et  Libero 
Arbitrio,'  Saumar,  1618.  4.  '  Theses  XLII. 
Theol.  de  Necessitate  Satis&ctionis  Christi 
pro  Peccatis,'  Saumur,  1620.  6.  '  Sept  Ser- 
mons sur  le  cap.  tI.  de  I'Evangile  de  S.  Jean,' 
Saumur,  1624.  After  his  death  there  ap- 
peared, under  the  editorship  of  hb  pup"> 
Louis  Cappel :  6.  '  Joh.  Oameronis,  S.  Theo- 
logiee  in  Academia  Salmuriensi  nuper  Pro- 
fessoria,  Prtelectiones  in  selection  queedam 
N.  T.  loca  Salmurii  habitae,'  Saumur,  1626-8, 
3  tom.  7.  'Myrothecium  EraugeUcum,  in 
quo  aliquot  loca  Novi  Teetamenti  explican- 
tor:  una  cum  Spicilegio  Ludovici  Cappelli 
de  eodem  argumento  cumque  2  Diatribis  in 
Matth.  XV.  5  de  Vote  Jephtse,'  Gfeneva,  1682, 
4to;  another  edition,  with  a  different  sub- 
title, Saiunur,  1677.  8.  '  Joannis  Cameronis, 
Scoto-Britanni,  Theologi  ezimii,  ri  (ra)(6fitva, 
give  Opera  partim  ab  auctore  ipso  edita,  par- 
tim  post  ejus  obi  turn  vulgata^artim  nusquam 
hactenus  publicata,  tu  e  Gallico  idiomate 
nunc  primum  in  Latinam  linguam  translata : 
in  unimi  collecta,etTarii8  indicibus  instructa,' 
GteneTa,  1642,  with  memoir  of  the  author  by 
Cappel  prefixed,  nnder  the  title  '  Joh.  Came- 
ronis Icon.' 

piemoir  b^  Cappel ;  Bayle's  DictionaiT  (Eng- 
lish translation),  ii.  284-9;  Bobert  BaiUie's 
Letters  and  Journals,  passim ;  Dempster's  Hist. 
Ecdee.  Gent.  Scot ;  Irring's  Scottish  Writers, 
i.  333-46 ;  CSiambers's  Biog.  Diet,  of  Eminent 
Seotamen,  i.  278-fi.]  T.  F.  H. 

OAMEBON,  JOHN  (1724-1799),  pres- 
byterian  minister,  was  bom  in  1724near  Edin- 
burgh. Having  served  his  apprenticeship  to 
a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  ne  entered  the 
university  and  took  his  M.A.  degree.  He 
belonged  to  the  '  reformed  presbyterians,'  or 
'  covenanters,'  and  was  admitted  a  probationer 
of  that  body.  Going  as  a  missionary  to  the 
north  of  Ireland  about  1760,  he  travelled 
in  various  districts  of  Ulster  as  an  outdoor 
preacher.  His  labours  as  a 'mountain  minister' 
met  with  large  acceptance.  In  1764  there  was 
a  division  in  the  presbyterian  congregation  of 
Billy  (otherwise  Bushmills),  co.  Antrim,  part 
adhering  to  their  minister,  John  Logue,  and 
part  going  off  to  form  the  new  congregation 
of  Dunluce.  The  Dunluce  people  offered  to 
give  a  call  to  Cameron  if  ne  wotdd  leave 
the  covenanters  and  join  the  regular  presby- 
terian body.  He  consented.  On  24  April 
1766  the  call  was  signed  by  187  persons,  and 
on  8  June  Cameron  was  ordained  by  the  pres- 
bytery of  Route,  having  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  course  of  his  '  trials '  as  an  ex- 
temporary preacher.  His  subsequent  course 
was  scarcely  in  accordance  with  his  antece-  | 
dentt.    Though  an  active  pastor,  he  found  i 


time  for  a  renewal  of  his  studies,  and  became 
noted  as  a  writer  of  sermons,  which  were 
fieely  borrowed  by  his  friends  for  use  both 
in  episcopal  and  presbyterian  pulpits.  He 
was  dining  one  day  with  '  a  dignitary  of  the 
established  church,'  when  the  conversation 
turned  on  Dr.  John  Taylor's '  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin,'  which  Cameron  had 
never  seen.  His  host  made  him  take  the 
book  home  with  him,  though  Cameron '  would 
as  soon  have  been  accompanied  by  his  Satanic 
majesty.'  A  perusal  of  the  book  produced '  a 
complete  and  entire  change '  in  his  theology. 
He  ^  much  beyond  Taylor,  adopting  hu- 
manitarian views  of  the  person  of  Onrist. 
Cameron  also  turned  his  attention  to  staenee. 
Bein^  in  want  of  a  parish  schoolmaster,  he 
took  mto  his  house  Robert  Hamilton  (1762- 
1831),  the  promising  son  of  a  neigfabooiing 
weaver,  tramed  him  for  his  work,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  the  study  of  anatomy.  Hamil- 
ton afterwards  became  a  physician  of  i 


distinction  at  Ipswich,  and  showed  his  m- 
titude  to  Cameron  by  dedicating  to  him  '^uie 
Duties  of  a  Regimental  Surgeon,'  1794, 2  vols. 
In  1768  Cameron  was  moderator  of  die 
general  svnod  of  Ulster.  His  year  of  office 
was  marked  by  the  renewal  of  intercourse 
between  the  synod  and  the  Antrim  presby- 
tery, excluded  for  non-subscription  in  17516, 
and  by  the  publication  of  Cameron's  only 
acknowledged  work,  a  prose  epic.  He  wrote 
anonymously  several  works  (often  in  the 
form  of  dialogues)  attacking  firom  various 
points  of  view  the  principle  of  subscription 
to  creeds.  The  authorship  of  theae  ^le 
productions  was  no  secret;  but  the  extent 
of  Cameron's  doctrinal  divergence  from  the 
standards  of  his  church  was  not  publicly 
revealed  till  nearly  thirty  years  after  his 
death.  A  paper  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  was  forwarded  by 
Camenm  to  Archdeacon  Blackbume,  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  reply.  Blackbume  sant  the 
paper  to  Priestley,  who  published  it  in  his 
* 'nieological  Repository,  vol.  ii.  1771,  with 
the  signature  of^  '  Fhihuider '  (*  FhUander,' 
in  later  volumes,  is  one  of  the  many  signa- 
tures of  Joseph  Bretland).  This  led  to  a 
correspondence  between  Priestley  and  Came- 
ron, and  to  the  settlement  of  Cameron's  son, 
William,  as  a  button-maker  in  Birmingham. 
In  1787-9  Cameron  got  a  double  portion  of 
regiuiA  doimm ;  his  means  were  always  veiy 
small.  He  died  on  31  Dec.  1799,  and  was 
buried  in  the  parish  churchyard  of  Dunluce, 
a  picturesque  spot  on  the  road  between  Port- 
rush  and  the  Giant's  Causeway.  A  striking 
el^y  on  his  grave  was  written  by  Rev.  George 
Hill,  formerly  librarian  of  Queen's  College, 
Belfast.  Besides  his  son,  Cameron  left  a  dangh- 
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ter,iiiarried  to  John  Boyd  of  Dunluce.  Game- 1 
ron's  writings  were:  1.  'The  Policy  of  Satan 
to  destroy  tie  Christian  Eeligion,'  n.d.  (1767, 
uion.)  2. '  The  Messiah ;  in  nine  books,'  Bel- 
fast, 1768 ;  leprinted  with  memoir,  Dublin, 
1811,  ISmo.  3.  '  The  Catholic  Christian,'  &c. 
Belfest,  1769, 16mo  (anon.)  4. '  The  Catholic 
Christian  defended,'  &c.  Belfast,  1771, 16mo 
^leply  to  Benjamin  M'Dowell,  D.D.,  who 
attacked  him  by  name.  Cameron,  however, 
published  his  defence  with  the  pseudonym  of 
'Philalethes"^.  5.  '  Theophilus  and  Philan- 
der,' &c.  Belfast,  1772,  IBmo  (an  anonymous 
reply  to  M'Dowell's  rejoinder).  6.  '  Forms 
/Derotion,'  &c.  Belfast,  1780.  7.  'The 
Doctrines  of  Orthodoxy,'  &c.  Belfast,  1782, 
12mo  (republished  1817,  with  title,  'The 
Skeleton  covered  with  Flesh').  8.  'Thej 
State  of  our  First  Parents,'  &c.  (mentioned  . 
bjr  Witherow).  Posthumous  was  9,  '  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  &&  182S, 
16ino  (known  to  have  been  edited  by  Arthur 
Nelson  (d.  20  June  1831^,  presbyterian  mi- 
nister 01  KUmore,  otherwise  Bodemon.  The 
list  of  subscribers  is  almost  entirely  English) . 

[Monthly  B«t.  Hay  1776;  Monthly  Bepos. 
(1831),  720  ;  Bibln  Christian  (1887),  208  ;  Keid's 
HittPresb.  Church  in  Ireland  (Killen)  (1867). 
ill  330,  836 ;  WitheroT'e  Hist,  and  Lit.  Mem. 
of  Freeb.  in  Ireland  (2nd  ser.  1880),  122,  I4fi  ; 
Ditdrie  (Belfest,  May  1883),  p.  127  (Article  by 
Ber.  W.  8.  Smith,  Antrim),  June  1883,  p.  183.] 

A.  G. 

CAMEEON,  JOHN  (1771-1816),  of 
Fassiefem,  colonel,  Grordon  Highlanders,  a 
great-grandson  of  John  Cameron  eighteenth 
of  Locnitd  [see  Camerow,  Sie  EwBif ,  ad  Jin.'], 
vas  one  of  the  six  children  of  Ewen  Cameron 
of  Inverscadale,  on  Linnha  Loch,  and  after- 
wards of  Fassiefem,  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
Dsllia,  both  in  Argyleshire,  by  his  first  wife 
Loot  Campbell  of  Balwardine,  and  was  bom 
at  Liverscadftle  on  16  Aug.  1771.  Nursed 
W  the  wife  of  a  family  retainer,  whose  son, 
Ewen  McMillan,  was  his  foster-brother  and 
Guthful  attendant  through  life,  young  Came- 
ron grew  up  in  close  sympathy  with  the  tra- 
ditions and  associations  of  his  home  and 
people,  who  looked  to  his  father  as  the  r»- 
proaentative  head  of  the  dlan  in  the  en- 
forced absence  of  the  chief  of  LochieL  He 
teceived  his  schooling  in  part  at  the  grammar 
school  at  Fort  William,  but  chiefly  by  private 
tuition.  Later  he  entered  the  university  of 
King's  College,  Aberdeen.  He  was  articled 
to  a  writer  to  the  signet  at  Edinburgh,  James 
Pfaser  of  Gorthleck,  but  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  at  his  special  request,  a  commis- 
oon  was  procured  for  him,  and  he  entered 
the  army  m  May  1798  as  ensign,  26th  Camn- 


ronians,  from  which  he  was  promoted  to  n 
lieutenancy  in  an  independent  highland 
company,  which  was  embodied  with  the  old 
93rd  foot  (Shirley's,  afterwards  broken  up 
in  Demerara).  In  the  year  following,  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  afterwards  last  Duke  of 
Gtordon,  then  a  captain,  3rd  foot  guards, 
raised  a  corps  of  highl^nders  at  Aberdeen, 
which  originally  was  numbered  as  the  100th 
foot,  but  a  few  years  later  was  re-numbered, 
and  has  since  become  famous  as  the  92na 
Gordon  Highlanders.  Cameron  was  appointed 
to  a  company  in  this  regiment  on  24  June 
1794.  He  served  with  it  in  (^orsica  and  at 
Gibraltar  in  1796-7,  and  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land in  1798.  There  be  is  said  to  have  lost 
his  heart  to  a  young  Irish  lady  at  Kilkenny, 
but  the  match  was  oroken  off  in  submission 
to  his  father's  commands.  The  next  year 
saw  him  in  North  Holland,  where  he  was 
wounded  in  the  stubborn  fight  among  the 
sandhills  between  Bergen  and  E?mont  op 
2jee  on  2  Oct.  1799,  one  of  the  few  occa- 
sions on  which  bayonets  have  been  fairly 
crossed  by  contending  lines.  He  was  with 
the  regiment  at  the  occupation  of  Isle  Houat, 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  off  Cadiz  in 
1800,  and  went  with  it  to  Egypt,  where  he 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria, 
and  received  the  gold  medal  given  by  the 
Ottoman  Porte  for  the  Egyptian  campaign. 
He  became  major  in  the  regiment  in  1801, 
and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  new  second 
battalion  (afterwards  disbanded)  on  23  June 
1808.  After  some  years  passed  chiefly  in 
Ireland,  Cameron  rejoined  the  first  bat- 
talion of  his  regiment  soon  after  its  return 
from  Coranna,  and  commanded  it  in  the 
Walcheren  expedition,  subsequently  pro- 
ceeding with  it  to  Portugal,  where  it  landed, 
8  Oct.  1810.  At  its  head  he  signalised  him- 
self repeatedly  during  the  succeeding  cam- 
pedgns,  particularly  at  Fuentes  de  Onoro, 
5  May  1811 ;  at  Arroyo  dos  Molinos,  28  Oct. 
1811;  at  Almaraz,  19  May  1812;  and  at 
Vittoria,  21  Jime  1813,  where  his  services 
appear  to  have  been  strangely  overlooked  in 
the  distribution  of  rewards  ;  at  the  passage 
of  Maya,  18  July  1818  (see  Napibe's  Hiat. 
V.  219-21);  at  the  battles  on  the  Nive  be- 
tween 9  and  18  Dec.  1813  {ib.  p.  415);  at 
the  passage  of  the  Gkive  at  Arriverette, 
17  Feb.  1814 ;  and  at  the  capture  of  the 
town  of  Aire  (misprinted  'Acre'  in  many 
accounts),  2  March  1814.  Some  particulars 
of  the  armorial  and  other  distinctions  granted 
to  Cameron  in  recognition  of  his  services  on 
several  of  these  occasions  will  be  found  in 
Cannon's  'Historical  Record,  92nd  High- 
landers.' In  the  "Waterloo  campaicp  the  92nd, 
under  Cameron,  with  the  42nd  Highlanders, 
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let  Royals,  and  44th,  formed  Pack's  brigade 
of  Picton's  division,  and  were  among  the  first 
troops  to  march  out  of  Brussels  at  daybreak 
on  16  June  1816.  On  that  day,  when  head- 
ing part  of  the  regiment  in  an  attack  on  a 
house  where  the  enemy  was  strongly  posted, 
on  the  Charleroi  road,  a  few  hunoiea  yards 
from  the  Tillage  0%  Quatre  Bras,  Cameron 
received  his  death-wound.  He  was  buried  in 
an  allte  verte  beside  the  Ghent  road,  during 
the  great  storm  of  the  17th,  by  his  foster- 
brother  and  faithful  soldier-servant,  private 
Ewen  McMillan,  who  had  followed  his  for- 
tunes from  the  first  day  he  joined  the  service, 
Mr.  Gordon,  the  regimental  paymaster,  a 
dose  personal  friend,  and  a  few  soldiers  of 
the  regiment  whose  wounds  prevented  their 
taking  their  places  in  the  ranks.  At  the 
request  of  the  family,  however,  Cameron's 
remains  were  disinterred  soon  afterwards, 
brought  home  in  a  man-of-war,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  a  gathering  of  three  thousand 
nighlanders  from  the  then  still  populous  dis- 
trict of  Lochaber,  were  laid  m  Eilmallie 
churchyard,  where  a  tall  obelisk,  bearing  an 
inscription  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  marks  the  site 
of  his  grave.  In  1817  a  baronetcy  was  con- 
ferred on  Ewen  Cameron  of  Fassiefem,  in 
recognition  of  the  distinguished  military  ser- 
vices of  his  lat«  son.  Sir  Ewen  died  in  1828, 
at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  the  baronetcy  has 
since  b^me  extinct  on  the  demise,  some 
vears  ago,  of  Sir  Duncan  Cameron,  yoimger 
DTother  of  Colonel  Cameron,  and  second  and 
last  baronet  of  Fassiefem. 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  memoir  of  Came- 
ron was  compiled  from  family  sources  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Clerk,  minister  of  Kilmallie,  two 
editions  of  which  were  privately  printed  in 
Olaavow.  In  addition  to  many  interesting 
detaSs,  which  testify  to  the  keen  personal 
interest  taken  by  Cameron  in  his  highland  sol- 
diers and  to  his  kindly  nature,  the  work  con- 
tains a  weU-executed  lithographic  portrait  ot 
him  in  the  full  dress  of  the  regiment,  and 
wearing  the  insignia  of  the  Portuguese  order 
of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  with  other  decora- 
tions, after  an  engraved  portrait  taken  just 
before  his  fall,  and  published  by  C.  Turner, 
London,  1816. 

[Burke's  Landed  Gentry,  voL  i. ;  Army  Lists 
and  War  Office  Muster-Bolls;  Cannon's  Hist. 
Bee. 92nd  Highlanders;  Kapier'a  Hist. Peninsular 
War;  Sibome'g  Waterloo;  Clerk's  Memoir  of 
Colonel  John  Cameron,  2nd  ed.  (privately  printed, 
Glasgow,  1858),  4t0i  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xaz.  pt.  i. 
p.  87.]  H.  M.  0. 

CAMERON,  SiK  JOHN  (177a-1844), 
general,  was  the  second  son  of  John  Cameron 
of  Galohenna,  and  nephew  of  John  Cameron 


of  Caltort,  the  head  of  a  branch  of  the  {R«at 
clan  Cameron,  and  a  descendant  of  LochieL 
He  was  bom  on  3  Jan.  177S ;  waa  educated 
at  Eton,  and  on  25  April  1787  received  his 
first  commission  as  an  ensign  in  the  43rd  re- 
giment. On  SO  Sept.  1790  he  was  promoted 
ueutenant,  and  on  11  July  1794  captain  in  the 
same  regiment.  In  I79S  his  regiment  was  one 
of  those  which  formed  Sir  Charles  Grey's  ex- 
pedition to  the  West  Indies ;  he  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  the  islands  of  Martinique, 
St.  Lucia,  and  Guadeloupe,  and  was  especially 
distinguished  at  the  storming  of  Fort  Flenr 
d'Epfie  in  the  latter  island,  where  he  won  his 
captaincy.  In  1794  Sir  Charles  Grey  returned 
to  England,  in  the  belief  that  his  West  Indian 
conquests  were  safe,  and  the  48rd  regiment, 
which  had  been  so  reduced  by  sickness  that 
Cameron,  though  only  a  junior  captain,  com- 
manded it,  formed  part  of  the  garrison  of  the 
BervUle  camp  under  Brigadier^^eneral  Gra- 
ham, who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  island 
of  Guadeloupe.  Victor  Hugues,  the  commis- 
sary of  the  French  republic  in  the  West  In- 
dies, then  organised  an  army  out  of  the  beat«n 
French  solcUers,  the  negro  slaves,  and  the 
Caribs,  reconquered  St.  Lucia,  and  in  the  ao^ 
tnmn  of  1794  attacked  Guadeloupe.  His  first 
assaultnpon  the BerviUe camp  on  90 Sept.  was 
unsuccessful,  but  on  4  Oct.  the  camp  was  car- 
ried, and  Oajueron  was  wounded  and  made 
prisoner.  He  remained  in  France  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  for  more  than  two  years,  but  in  1797 
was  exchanged,  and  immeoiatelyrejoinedhis 
regiment  in  the  West  Indies.  There  he  re- 
mained till  1800,  when  he  was  promoted 
majoi,  and  brought  his  regiment  home,  after 
it  had  suffered  terrible  losses  from  the  West 
Lidian  climate.  On  28  May  1807  Cameron 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  7th 
West  Lidia  raiment,  and  on  5  Sept.  of  the 
same  year  exchanged  into  the  9th  regiment 
In  July  1808  he  set  sail  for  Portugal  with  the 
expedition  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and 
the  9th  and  29th  regiments  were  on  disem- 
barking brigaded  together  as  the  Srd  brigade 
under  Brigadier-general  Catlin  Craunird. 
This  brifa£  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  of 
Roli^a,  for  it  had  to  charge  and  carry  the 
strong  position  of  Laborde  m  front,  and  in  so 
doing  Colonel  Stewart,  of  the  2nd  battalion 
of  the  9th,  was  killed,  and  Cameron  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  ren^ent.  With  it 
he  served  at  the  battle  01  Vimeiro,  in  ^e 
advance  to  Salamanca,  and  the  disastrous 
retreat  to  Corunna,  and  then  returned  to 
England  at  its  head.  From  July  to  Sep- 
tember 1809  he  commanded  the  1st  battalion 
in  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  in  March 
1810  returned  to  Portiml  at  the  head  of 
the  2nd  battalion  of  the  0th,  which  he  corn- 
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Btnded  until  the  end  of  the  Peninsular  war. 
At  the  battle  of  Busaco  on  37  Sept.  1810  he 
wu  particularly  distinguished ;  the  picked 
nsimenti  of  Beynier's  corps  d'armee  had 
dnren  in  the  right  of  the  Srd  division,  and 
Mtablished  themselves  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  British  position.    General  Leith  ordered 
mp  his  Ist  brigade  to  drive  off  the  enemy,  but ; 
the  ground  -was  too  rugged  for  them  to  ad-  I 
Tance,    '  MeanwhUe,'  to  quote  the  words  of  r 
Sir  William  Napier,  '  Colonel  Cameron,  in-  ' 
ibmied  by  a  stan  officer  of  the  critical  state 
of  a&irs,  formed  the  9th  regiment  in  line 
imder  a  violent  fire,  and,  without  returning  a 
smgle  shot,  ran  in  upon  and  drove  the  grena-  , 
diers  from  the  rocks  with  irresistible  bravery, 
slyiog  them  with  a  destructive  musketry  as 
umg  as  they  could  be  reached,  and  yet  with  ' 
excellent  discipline  refiraining  from  pursuit,  ' 
lest  the  crest  of  the  position  should  be  again 
lost,  for  the  mountain  was  so  rugged  that  it 
Tss  impossible  to  judge  cleaily  of  tne  ^neral ' 
itste  of  the  action"  (Nafixb,  Penintular  ' 
ITar,  book  xi.  chap.  7).    Cameron  afterwards  | 
commanded  his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  \ 
Faentee  de  Onoro,  the  sia^  of  Badajoz,  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  the  affair  with  theFreneh 
namuud  at  Osma  on  18  June  181S,  and  the 
bstue  of  Vittoria,  on  all  of  which  occasions 
it  formed  a  part  of  the  3nd  brigade  of  the  6th 
division  under  General  Leith.    At  the  siege 
of  San  Sebastian  the  9th  carried  the  convent 
of  San  Bartholom«  on  17  July  181S,  when 
Cameron  was  wounded ;  it  was  engaged  in  the 
•ttempt  of  26  Julv  to  storm  San  Sebastian, 
lod  in  the  sacoessnil  assault  of  81  Aug.,  when 
Cameron  was  again  wounded,  and  during  the 
Be^  operations  his  regiment  lost  two-thirds 
of  its  (Wcers  and  three-fourths  of  its  soldiers, 
la  the  invasion  of  France,  as  in  the  advance 
■pen  Vittoria,  the  6th  division  formed  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  armv ;  the  9th  regiment  led 
tb  division  across  the  Bidassoa  and  in  the 
attack  on  the  French  position,  in  the  battle 
of  the  Nivelle,  and  in  the  fiercely  contested  ^ 
liatties  of  9,  10,  and  11  Dec.  before  Bayonne, 
which  are  known  as  the  battle  of  the  Nive. 
In  these  three  days  the  9th  regiment  lost 
%0  men ;  on  10  Dec.  it  was  completely  snr- 
nmnded,  but  charged  back  to  the  main  army, 
ud  took  400  prisoners,  and  on  11  Dec.  Ca- 
loeroa  had  his  horse  killed  under  him  when  < 
nooimoitring  the  village  of  Anglet.   The  loss  ' 
of  the  r^fiment  in  181B  exceeded  that  of  any  ; 
otter  regiment  in  the  Peninsula,  amounting 
to  41  officers  and  646  men  killed  and  wounded. 
Cameron  was  not  present  at  Orthes  or  Tou-  \ 
'oQie,  but  was  eng^red  until  the  end  of  the 
'*w  in  Sir  John  Hope's  operations  before 
Bayonne.    On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  re- 
ceived many  rewards.    On  4  June  1814  he 


was  promoted  colonel,  and  on  the  extension 
of  the  order  of  the  Bath  in  January  1816  he 
was  made  one  of  the  first  E.O.B.'s ;  he  was 
also  made  a  knight  of  the  Tower  and  Sword 
of  Portugal,  and  received  a  gold  cross  with 
three  clasps  in  commemoration  of  the  six 
battles  and  one  siege  at  which  he  had  com- 
manded hisre^ment.  In  1814  he  commanded 
his  regiment  m  Canada,  where  he  acted  as 
brigadier^neral  and  commandant  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Kingston  until  1815,  when  he  received 
the  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  army  of  occu- 
pation in  France.  On  19  July  1821  Cameron 
was  promoted  majoi>general,  and  commanded 
the  western  district  from  1823  to  1888,  in 
which  year  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
9th  regiment,  which  ne  had  so  long  com- 
manded. He  had  been  colonel  9Srd  foot 
1832-8,  and  was  lieutenant-governor  of 
Plymouth  1823-36.  On  10  Jan.  1887  he 
was  promoted  lieutenant-genendj  and  on 
28  Nov.  1844  died  at  Guernsey.  He  married 
a  Miss  Brock,  niece  of  the  first  Lord  de  Sau- 
marez,  when  stationed  in  Guernsey  in  1803, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son.  Sir  Duncan  Cameron, 
G.C.B.,  who  commanded  the  Black  Watch 
at  the  battle  of  Balaclava,  and  afterwards 
the  highland  brigade  in  the  Crimea. 

[Royal  Military  Calendar ;  Begimental  Becord 
of  the  9th  Regiment ;  Wellington  Despatches ; 
Napier's  Peninsular  War ;  private  information.] 

H.  M.a 

OAMEBON,  JOHN  ALEXANDER  (d. 
1886),  war  correspondent,  was  descended  from 
the  Camerons  of  Kinloehiel,  and  was  bom  at 
Inverness,  where  he  was  for  some  time  a 
bank  clerk.  Subsequently  he  went  out  to 
India,  and  was  ccmnected  with  a  mercantile 
house  in  Bombay.  He  began  contributing 
to  the  '  Bombay  Gazette,'  and  was  for  some 
time  acting  editor,  when  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Afghan  war  in  1878  he  was  appointed 
special  correepondent.  When  towards  the 
close  of  the  following  year  the  war  broke  out 
afresh,  he  became  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don '  Standard.'  Joining  the  column  under 
G^eral  Phayrer  sent  to  the  relief  of  Canda- 
har,  he  was  the  first  to  ride  with  the  news 
of  the  victory  of  Gfeneral  Roberts  to  the 
nearest  telegraph  post,  beatingaU  other  com- 
petitors by  a  day  and  a  half.  Then  returning 
to  Candahar  he  went  out  to  the  battle-field 
of  Maiwand  (July  1880),  his  description  of 
which  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  graphic  of  newspaper  correspondents. 
On  the  outbreak  of  tne  Boer  insurrection 
(December  1880)  he  ciossed  from  Bombay 
to  Natal,  arriving  there  long  before  the  cor- 
respondents from  England.  He  was  present 
(January  1881 )  at  the  battles  of  Laings  Ndc 
and  Ingogo,  and,  though  taken  prisoner  at 
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the  £iital  fi^ht  on  Majuba  Hill  (Februaiy 
1881),  contiiTed  on  the  followii^  day  to  de- 
spatch his  famous  messo^  descnptive  of  the 
battle.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  re- 
turned to  England,  but  on  the  news  of  the 
riots  in  Alexandria  (June  1882)  he  left  for 
£!^[ypt,  and  was  present  on  board  the  ad- 
miral's ship  Invincible  at  the  bombardment 
of  the  town.  He  afterwards  continued  with 
the  British  troops  throughout  the  Egyp- 
tian campaign  until  their  arrival  in  Cairo. 
After  a  snort  interval  he  set  out  for  Mada- 
gascar, his  letters  from  which  attracted  much 
attention.  As  the  French  delayed  their  at- 
tack on  the  island,  he  crossed  the  Pacific  to 
Melbourne,  and  thence  made  his  way  to  Ton- 
quin,  and  was  present  at  the  engagement  in 
which  the  French  failed  to  carry  the  defences 
which  the  Black  Flags  had  erected.  English 
correspondents  not  being  permitted  to  remain 
with  the  French  forces,  be  was  on  his  way 
home  when  Osman  Digma's  forces  began  to 
threaten  Souakim,  and  on  reaching  Suez  he 
immediately  took  ship  for  that  port.  When 
BakerPasha'sfoice  was  crushed  Dvthe  Arabs, 
he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  He  ac- 
companied the  British  expeditionary  force  in 
their  advance  upon  Tokar,  and  witnessed  the 
battles  of  El  Teb  and  Tamanieb.  After  a 
short  stay  in  England  he  set  out  to  join  the 
Nile  expedition  m  1884,  regarding  the  pro- 
gress of  which  he  sent  home  many  telegrams 
and  letters.  He  was  killed  19  Jan.  1886,  two 
days  after  the  first  battle  at  Abu  Klea. 

[Standard,  27  Jan.  188fi ;  Qlostrated  London 
News,  wiUi  portrait,  7  Feb.  1885.]    T.  F.  H. 

CAMERON,  JULIA  MARGARET 
(1816-1879),  photographer,  bom  at  Calcutta 
on  11  June  1816,  was  the  third  daughter  of 
James  Fattle  of  the  Bengal  civil  service.  In 
18S8shemarried  Charles  Hay  Cameron  [q.  v.], 
then  member  of  the  law  commission  in  Cal- 
cutta. Her  other  sisters  married  Gkneral 
Colin  Mackenzie  [q.  v.],  Henry  Tho^  Prin- 
sep  la.  v.].  Dr.  Jacl^n,  M.D.,  Henry  Vincent 
Bayley,  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  nephew  of  Henry  Vincent  Bayley 
iq.  v.].  Earl  Somers,  and  John  Warrender 
)alrymple  of  the  Bengal  civil  service.  Miss 
Pattle  was  well  known  in  Calcutta  society 
for  her  brilliant  conversation.  She  showed 
her  philanthropy  in  1846,  when,  through  her 
energy  and  influence,  she  was  able  to  raise  a 
consiaerable  sum  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 
in  the  Irish  famine.  Mrs.  Cameron  came  to 
England  with  her  husband  and  family  in 
18&.  They  resided  in  London,  and  tm^r- 
wards  went  to  Putney,  and  in  1860  settled 
at  Freshwater  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
they  were  the  neighbours  and  friends  of  Lord 


TennywML  In  1876  they  went  to  Ceylon; 
they  visited  England  in  1878,  and  returned 
to  Ceylon,  where  she  died  on  26  Jan.  1879. 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  known  and  beloved  b; 
a  large  circle  of  friends.  She  corresponded 
with  M^ordsworth ;  she  was  well  Imown  to 
Cailyle,  who  said,  on  receiving  one  of  her 
yearly  valentines,  'This  comes  from  Mis. 
Cameron  or  the  devil.'  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  t 
valued  friend,  says  of  her  in  his '  Autobic^n- 
phy '  (ii.  48) :  '  If  her  husband  was  of  a  high 
mtellectual  order,  and  as  such  naturally  M 
to  her  lot,  the  friends  that  fell  to  her  were 
not  less  so.  Foremost  of  them  all  were  Sir 
John  Herschel  and  Lord  Hardinga  .  .  .  Sr 
Edward  Ryan,  who  had  been  the  early  friend 
of  her  husbuia,  was  not  less  devoted  to  her 
in  the  last  days  of  his  long  life  than  he  had 
been  from  the  times  in  which  they  first  met 
...  It  was  indeed  impossible  that  we  should 
not  grow  fond  of  her — impossible  for  as,  and 
not  less  so  for  the  many  whom  her  genial,  ai^ 
dent,  and  generous  nature  has  captivated 
ever  since.'  A  characteristic  story  of  ons  of 
her  many  acts  of  persevering  benevolence  ia 
told  in  the  same  volume  (pp.  186-8).  Her 
influence  on  all  classes  was  marked  and  ad- 
mirable. She  was  unusually  outspoken,  bat 
her  genuine  sympathy  and  goodness  of  heart 
saved  her  from  ever  alienating  a  friend. 

At  the  a^e  of  fifty  she  took  up  photognF 
phy,  which  in  her  hands  became  truly  artistic, 
instead  of  possessing  merely  mechanical  ex- 
cellence, she  gained  gold,  silver,  and  bronie 
medals  in  America,  Austria,  Germany,  and 
England.  She  has  left  admirable  p<Mtiaits 
of  many  distinguished  persons.  Among  her 
sitters  were  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princesa 
of  Prussia,  Charles  Darwin,  Lord  Tennyson, 
Mr.  Browning,  Herr  Joachim,  and  Sir  Jolin 
Herschel,  who  had  been  her  friend  from  her 
early  girlhood.  Mrs.  Cameron  wrote  manj 
poems,  some  of  which  appeared  in  '  Macmil- 
un's  Magazine.'  Her  omy  separate  public*^ 
tion  was  a  translation  of  Biirger's  '  Leonoi*,' 
published  in  1847. 

[Personal  knowledge.]  3.  P.  S. 

CAMERON,  LUCY  LYTTELTON 
(1781-1858),  writer  of  religious  tales  for 
children,  was  bom  29  April  1781,  at  Stan- 
ford-on-Teme,  Worcestershire,  of  which  place 
her  father,  George  Butt,  D  J),  [q.  v/l,  was  the 
vicar.  Her  mother  was  Martha  Sherwood, 
daughter  ofa  London  silk  merchant.  Mrs.  Car 
meron  was  the  youngest  of  three  children— 
John  Marten,  Mary  Martha  (the  well-known 
authoress,  Mrs.  Sherwood  [q.  v.]),  and  Lucy 
Lyttelton.  She  took  her  baptismal  name 
from  her  godmother.  Lady  Lucy  Forteecve 
Lyttelton,  daughter  (rf  George,  the  first  l<»d 
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LYttelton— '  the  good  lord  ' — ^who  nuuried 
Vocoust  Valentio,  afterwards  Earl  Monnt- 
norris.  On  Dr.  Butt's  death,  in  1795,  Mis. 
Bntt  tnd  her  two  daughters  went  to  live  at 
Bridgnorth. 

Mn.  Cameron's  early  education  was  con- 
dieted  hf  her  parents.  She  was  a  precocious 
child,  banning  Latin  at  seven  years  of  age, 
mastering  French  so  as  to  be  able  to  write 


and  thin&  in  it  with  almoet  the  same  facility 
u  in  English,  and  afterwards  studying  Italian 
iod  Qreek.  She  speaks  at  a  later  period  of 
having&uahedreadingthe'niad.'  At  eleven 
;«u<  of  age  she  went  to  school  at  Beading, 
wliere  she  continued  till  she  was  sixteen. 
Prom  her  earliest  years  she  had  the  advantage 
of  istercourse  with  cultivated  and  intellectual 
society.  GJerrard  Andrewes  [q.  v.T,  dean  of 
Canterbury  and  rector  of  St.  James^,  Picca- 
jilly,  was  a  connection  by  marriage,  and  on 
her  visit  to  his  rectory  she  was  introduced  to 
London  society  of  the  best  kind,  making;  the 
uqoaintance  of  Elizabeth  Carter  [q.  v.]  and 
Hnmphry  Davy,  then  only  known  as '  a  young 
man  of  promise.  Visiting  Bristol,  she  was  in- 
troduced to  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  Miss  Chilton 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck),  and 
other  members  of  the  literary  coteries  of  that 
dty.  In  1806  she  married  the  Rev.  0.  K. 
Ouneron,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  the  eldest 
mol  Dr.  Cameron  (of  the  Loohiel  fiwnily), 
a  celebrated  physician  at  Worcester.  Shortly 
after  her  marriage  her  husband  was  appointed 
to  a  church  at  Donnington  Wood,  in  the 
pariah  of  LilleshaU,  Shropshire,  recently  built 
on  the  estate  of  Lord  Stafford  for  the  colliers 
of  the  district,  their  residence  being  at  Sneds- 
hiU.  Here  she  and  her  husband  remained  for 
trait^-flve  years,  devoting  themselves  with 
imiemitting  labour,  and  with  the  happiest 
iMiilts,  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  improva- 
iMBt  of  their  rode  parishioners.  While  at 
Si^dshill  she  became  the  mother  of  twelve 
children,  the  greater  part  of  whom  died  before 
her.  In  1831  Mr.  Cameron  accepted  the 
lining  of  Swaby,  near  Alford,  in  lincobishire, 
hot  continued  to  reside  at  SnedshiU,  serving 
hia  old  parish  as  curate  till  1836,  when  he 
wsnA  to  Louth,  and  finally,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  a  rectory,  settled  at  Swaby  in  1889. 
WUk  visiting  the  Lakes,  in  1856,  Mrs. 
t^iiieron  was  surprised  by  a  storm  on  Ulles- 
water,  and  caught  a  cold  from  which  she 
"wer  recovered,  and  died  on  6  Sept.  1858, 
btried  at  Swaby.    Mrs.  Cameron's 


lad 


lifc  was  the  quiet,  laborious,  unpretendintr 
one  of  a  clergyman's  wife,  and  the  devoted 
pother  of  a  large  family.  Her  feme  rests  on 
hw  telwious  tales  and  allegories,  written 
wiefly  for  the  young.  Of  these  Dr.  Arnold 
***  a  warm  admiier.    He  writes:    'The 


I  knowledge  and  the  love  of  Christ  can  no- 
where M  more  readily  gained  by  young 
children  than  from  some  of  the  short  stories 
of  Mrs.  Cameron,  such  as  "Amelia,"  the 
"  Two  Lambs."  the  "  Flower  Pot " '  (  Arwold, 
Sermone,  L  46).  She  commenced  authorship 
at  an  early  age.  'Margaret  White'  was 
written  when  die  was  only  seventeen,  and 
she  (ioatinued  her  literary  work  more  or  lees 
all  through  her  life.  The '  Two  Lambs '  was 
written  in  1808,  but  not  published  till  1827. 
In  1816  she  b^an  to  compose  penny  books 
for  the  poor  and  ignorant.  Her  stories  were 
often  based  on  real  events,  and  describe  the 
scenes  with  which  she  was  familiar,  to  which 
the  naturalness  and  graphic  power  which  form 
the  charm  of  her  simple  stories  are  mainly 
due.  Mrs.  Cameron's  fiune  as  a  writer  hais 
been  rather  overshadowed  by  that  of  her  elder 
sister,  Mrs.  Sherwood.  The  younger  sister's 
writings  are  often  attributed  to  the  elder,  and 
Mrs.  (^tmeron,  who  is  in  some  respects  the 
better  authoress,  is  consequently  less  known 
than  she  deserves  to  be.  She  wrote  rapidly. 
One  of  her  best  known  little  books, '  The  Kaven 
and  the  Dove,'  occupied  her  only  fbur  hours. 
A  complete  list  of  Mrs.  Cameron's  publica- 
tions is  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  her 
life,  by  her  son,  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Cameron. 
Besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  best 
known  are  '  Emma  and  her  Nurse.' '  Martin 
and  his  Two  Sunday  Scholars,'  ''The  Bright 
Shilling,'  and  'The  Pink  Tippet.' 

pfemoir  by  the  Bev.  O.  T.  Cameron,  1 863  (Sod 
edit.  1873);  Autobiography  of  Urs.  Sherwood] 

CAMERON,  RICHARD  {d.  1680),  co- 
venanting leader,  was  bom  at  Falkland  in 
Fife.  He  was  at  first  schoolmaster  and  pre- 
centor in  the  parish  church,  which  had  tnen 
an  episcopal  incumbent,  but  having  gone  to 
hear  some  of  the  field  preachers,  he  was 
powerfully  impressed  by  their  sermons,  and 
was  won  over  to  their  side.  Cameron  now 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  most  advanced 
section  of  the  presbyterians,  holding  that 
those  who  had  accepted  the  'indu%euce' 
had  sinned  very  heinously,  and  that  their 
fellowship  was  to  be  utterly  shunned.  His 
strong  views  on  this  point  made  him  unaccep- 
table to  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Scott  of  Har- 
den, in  whose  family  he  had  been  tutor  for 
a  time.  Cameron  had  received  no  university 
training,  but,  having  a  gift  of  natural  and 
persuasive  eloquence,  he  was  considered  by 
John  Welsh,  Oabriel  Semple,  and  other 
leading  field  preachers  to  have  a  call  to  the 
office  of  preacher,  and  was  licensed  by  them 
accordingly.  In  Annandale  and  Clydesdale ' 
hundreds  and  thousands  hung  up(m  his 
lips,  and,  moved  by  his  tender  and  melting 
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^ipeals, '  fell  into  a  great  weeping.'  In  1678 
he  went  to  Holland,  where  many  like-minded 
men  were  in  banishment,  and  in  his  abeence 
&  new  indulgence  was  proclaimed  which  many 
accepted.  Ketnming  in  1680,  he  found  very 
few  ministers  to  share  his  views.  Among  the 
few  were  Donald  Cargill  and  Thomas  Dou- 
glas, who  met  with  him  several  times  to  form 
a  public  declaration  and  testimony  as  to 
the  state  of  the  church.  What  is  commonly 
called  the  Sanquhar  declaration  followed,  so 
named  from  the  town  of  Sanquhar,  where  it 
was  published.  It  disowned  the  authority 
of  Cnarles  11,  and  declared  war  asainst 
him.  It  disowned  likewise  the  Diuce  of 
Yoi^  and  his  right  to  succeed  to  the  throne. 
Substantially  this  was  the  very  basis  on 
which,  a  few  yean  after,  the  revolution  was 
effected.  The  work  of  but  a  handful  of  poor 
men,  it  had  little  effect,  except  to  embitter 
the  spirit  of  opposition,  and  set  a  price  <rf 
6,000  merks  on  the  head  of  Cameron,  and 
3.000  on  those  of  Donald  Cargill  and  Thomas 
iWglas.  For  a  few  weeks,  notwithstanding, 
Cameron,  now  accompanied  by  a  small  bod^ 
of  aimed  men,  went  on  preaching  here  and 
there,  and  uttering  very  strong  predictions 
agunst  all  who  should  mvour  the  royal  in- 
dulgence. On  22  July  1680  his  party  was 
•nrprised  by  a  body  of  royal  troops  who  came 
upon  them  at  a  place  called  Ayramoss  or 
Audsmaes,  in  the  parish  of  Auchinleck  in 
Ayrshire.  The  Cameionians  resolved  to  re- 
ceive the  charge,  Cameron  having  thrice 
prayed  '  Lord,  spare  the  green  and  take  the 
ripe,'  but  notwithstanding  their  great  valour, 
they  were  overpowered  ay  superior  numbers 
and  mostly  cut  to  pieces;  Cameron  and  his 
brother  were  among  the  slain.  The  preacher's 
head  and  hands  were  cut  off,  and  by  order  of 
the  councU  were  fixed  to  the  Nether  Bow  gate 
in  Edinburgh. 

After  his  death  the  name  of  Cameron, 
though  oherished  with  a  kind  of  holy  reve- 
rence by  his  friends,  was  very  often  applied 
vaguely  by  enemies  to  all  sects  or  bodies 
who  held  advanced  or  unusual  opinions.  In 
particular  it  used  to  be  g^ven  to  the  're- 
formed presbyterians '  who  would  not  accept 
the  settlement  of  church  and  state  under 
William  and  Mary.  It  ought  to  be  added 
that  the '  reformed  presbyterians '  decline  the 
term  '  Cameronian.'  although  to  this  day  it 
is  applied  to  them  m  popular  use  in  Ireluid, 
Scotland,  and  the  Umted  States. 

[BSogiaphia  Presbyterians,  vol  i. ;  Howie's 
Scots  Worthies ;  WodioVs  History  of  the  Suffer- 
ing of  the  Ohorch  of  Scotland ;  ChrnVs  Eecles. 
Hut.  ci  Scotland,  voL  iii. ;  MoCrie's  Stoty  of  the 
Soottiih  Church  ;  Heisog  and  Schaff's  Kicyclo- 
ptedia,  art.  ■  Cametoaiaos.*]  W.  &.  S. 


GAMESON,  WILLIAM  (1751-1811). 
Scotch  poet,  was  bom  in  1761,  and  educated 
at  Marischal  Coll^^,  Aberdeen,  where  hevis 
a  pupil  of  Dr.  Beattie  [q.  v.]  Having  been 
licensed  a  preacher  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
he  was  onlained  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Earknewton,  Midlothian,  on  17  Aug.  1786. 
Along  with  the  Rev.  John  Logan  and  Dr. 
John  Morrison,  he  assisted  in  preparing  tlis 
collection  of  '  Paraphrases '  from  Scriptnit 
for  the  use  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  he 
wrote  for  the  collectionParaphrases  AlYtod 
XYII.  On  the  occasion  of  tne  restoration  of 
the  forfeited  estates  in  the  highlands,  lie 
wrote  a  congratulatory  song,  '  As  o'er  tlie 
Highland  Huls  I  hied,  whiui  was  inserted 
in  Johnson's  '  Museum '  adapted  to  the  old 
air, '  The  Haughs  o'  Oromdale.'  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  '  Collection  of  Poems,'  pub- 
lished anonymously,  1790 ;  '  The  Abuse  of 
Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,'  a  sermon,  1793; 
'Ode  on  Lochiel's  Birthday,' 1796 ;  <ABe- 
view  of  the  French  Revolution,'  1 802 ; '  Poemi 
on  several  Occasions,'  1818;  and  the  account 
of  the  parish  of  Kirknewton  in  Sinckir's 
'  Statistical  Account.'  His  poems  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a  moral  and  didactic  chaiactet. 
He  died  on  17  Nov.  1811. 

[New  Statistical  Account  of  Soodaad,  i.  441; 
Scots  Magazine,  Ixziv.  79;  Forbes's  Life  of 
Beattie,  i.  875 ;  Bogera's  Scottish  Minstrel,  i.  34- 
38 ;  Hew  Scott's  Fasti  Eodae.  Soot.  i.  143-4J 

T.FH. 

OAMIDaE,  JOHN,  theelder  (1786-1803), 
ornmist  and  composer,  was  bom  at  York  in 
1736.  His  early  musical  education  was  ob- 
tained as  a  chorister  of  York  Minster  under 
Dr.  Nares,  to  whom  he  was  articled  for  seven 
years,  after  which  he  studied  in  London  under 
Dr.  Qreene,  and  received  some  lessons  from 
HandeL  On  his  return  to  Y<»rkshire,Oamidg» 
became  a  candidate  for  the  post  of  oiganitt 
at  Doncaster  parish  church,  but  the  Dean  of 
York  hearing  him  play  omred  him  the  tp- 
pointment  of  organist  to  York  Min^»r,  where 
he  mtered  upon  his  duties  on  81  Jan.  1766. 
Camidge  was  the  first  cathedral  organist  to 
introduce  into  the  service,  as  anthems,  selec- 
tions from  Handel's  oratorios,  an  innovation 
wliich  at  the  time  was  thought  very  bold,  u 
the  style  of  Handel's  music  was  considered 
too  secular  for  performance  in  churches.  He 
was  a  florid  and  brilliant  organ-player,  and 
his  extempore  performances  were  oelebrsted. 
Camidge  remained  at  York  all  his  liiia.  His 
wife  was  a  Miss  Mills,  daughter  of  the  chap- 
ter renstrar,  b^  whom  he  had  a  aoa  Matthew 
[q.  v.]  He  resigned  his  organistahip  11  Nov. 
1799,  and  died  25  April  1803, 

[Authorities  as  nnder  Jom  CAiniMS  th* 
younger.]  W.  B.  & 
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CAMIDGE,  JOHN,  the  younger  (1790- 
1859),  organist  and  composer,  grandson  of 
John  Caimdge  the  elder  [q.  v.]  was  horn  at 
York  in  1790.  He  reoeived  nis  musical  aduca- 
tioD  from  his  father,  Matthew  Camidge  [q-vOi 
and  in  1812  graduated  at  Cambridge  as  Mas. 
Bic.,t8kingbi8doctoi'sdejp»einl819.  About 
1825  he  published  ayolume  of  cathedral  music 
of  his  composition,  and  he  also  adapted  much 
cluneal  music  for  use  in  the  Anglican  service, 
bnt  he  was  principally  known  as  a  masterly 
axecntant.  From  his  youth  up  he  played  on 
the  at^aa  at  York  Minster,  and  was  retained 
at  s  high  salary  by  the  dean  and  chapter  as 
aaaistant  to  his  father.  After  the  fire  in  the 
cathedral  in  1829,  Camidge  deyoted  much 
attention  to  the  construction  of  the  magni- 
ficent new  organ,  which  for  many  years  was 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  which  was 
mainlv  built  under  his  direction.  On  his 
lathers  retirement  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  the  cathedral  (16  Oct.  1842),  a  pMt  he 
held  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Gray's  Court,  Chapter  House  Street,  York, 
39  Sept.  1869.  On  28  Not.  1848  he  became 
paitlysed  while  playing  the  evening  service, 
and  never  afte^rards  touched  the  organ. 
Gamidge  left  one  daughter  and  three  sons, 
Charles,  John,  and  Thomas  Simpson.  The 
two  latter  followed  their  father's  profession, 
Mr.  T.  S.  Camidge,  now  (1886)  orjpmist 
of  Hexham  Abbey,  having  acted  as  his  de- 
puty at  Yoi^  from  1848  until  his  death.  A 
Km  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Camidge  is  now  organist 
of  Beverley  Minster,  the  fiffch  generation  of 
oiguiits  which  this  remarkable  family  haa 
prodneed. 

[Chapter  Becords  of  York  Minster,  communi- 
at«d  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Thiselton;  Orove's  Diet,  of 
Xnnc,  i.  800 ;  Gent.  Hag.  zzvi.  92,  Ixziii.  484  ; 
Xosical  World  for  1  Oct.  1859;  information 
from  Mr.  T.  a  Camidge.]  W.  B.  8. 

OAMIDaE,  MATTHEW  (1768-1844), 

organist  and  composer,  son  of  John  Camid^ 
the  elder  [q.  v.],  was  bom  at  York  in  1768. 
At  an  early  age  he  became  a  chorister  of  the 
(^pel  Royal,  where  he  was  educated  by  his 
iathar's  old  master.  Dr.  Nares.    On  his  re- 
turn to  York  he  became  assistant  to  his  father. 
Heis  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  teach  the 
cathedral  choristers  to  sing  from  notes ;  pre- 
nooaly  all  the  services  haii  been  learnt  by 
ear.    The  two  Camidges  also  originated  the 
York  mnucal  festival^  beginning  with  a  per- 
formance, on  a  small  scale,  of  Handel's '  Mee-  , 
nah'  at  tiie  Belfiry  church,  which  led  to  ora- 
torios being  given  with  orchestral  accom-  ; 
paoiaents  m  the  minster.    On  the  reeigna-  . 
tionofJohnCamidge,Matthewwas appointed  : 
hia  flKesMor  as  organist  (11  Nov.  1799),  a  i 


post  he  held  until  his  retirement,  8  Oct.  1842. 
He  published  a  considerable  quantity  of  mu- 
sic tor  the  hai^sichord,  organ,  and  piano, 
besides  a  collection  of  psalm  tunes,  a  '  Method 
of  Instruction  in  Musick  by  Questions  and 
Answers,'  and  some  church  music.  Camidge 
was  married  to  a  niece  of  Sherifi'  Atkinson 
of  York,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons ;  two 
took  oidiars,  and  became  respectively  vicar  of 
Wakefield  and  canon  of  York,  and  chaplain 
at  Moscow  and  Cronstadt,  and  the  thinf  [see 
CAiasaE,  JoEir,  the  vounfer]  succeeded  his 
father  as  organist  of  YorK.  Camidge  died 
23  Oct.  1844,  aged  eighty-six. 

[Authorities  as  under  John  CAJCiDoii  the 
younger.]  W.  B.  S. 

CAMM,  ANNE  (1627-1705),  quakeress, 
daughter  of  Richard  Newby,  was  bom  at 
Kendal,  Westmoreland,  in  1627.  Her  pa- 
rents sent  her,  when  thirteen  years  old,  to 
Lond(^  that,  under  the  care  of  an  aunt,  she 
might  perfect  her  education.  During  her  resi- 
dence in  London  she  connected  herself  with 
some  sect  of  puritans.  At  the  end  of  seven 
years  she  returned  to  Kendal  and  joined  a 
company  of '  seekers,'  part  of  whose  worship 
consisted  in  sitting  in  silence.  At  these 
meetings  she  became  acquainted  with  John 
Audland,  whom  she  married  in  1660,  and  by 
whom  she  had  a  son.  Audland  and  his  wile 
attended  a  meeting  at  Fairbank  in  1662,  which 
was  conducted  by  George  Fox ;  both  joined 
the  quakers,  and  were  chosen  preachers. 
Mrs.  Audland's  first  ministerial  work  lay  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  and  at  Auckland  she 
was  arrested  for  preacliing  and  sent  to  gaol, 
but  she  continued  her  discourse  from  the  win- 
dows of  her  prison.  She  seems  to  have  been 
discharged  the  same  night.  During  1663  she 
was  illtreated  and  arrested  at  Banbury  on  a 
charge  of  blasphemy.  She  was  tried  at  the 
assizes  for  having  affirmed  that '  God  did  not 
live,'  a  jperversion  of  the  quotation  she  ae- 
knowleoged  to  having  used,  viz.  'Though 
they  say  the  Lord  liveth,  surely  they  swear 
falsely'  (Jer.  v.  2).  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  that  she  had  been  guuty  of  misde- 
meanour only,  which,  forming  no  part  of  the 
indictment,  amotmted  to  a  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal ;  but  the  judge  refiised  to  liberate  her 
unless  she  found  bond  for  good  behaviour. 
This  she  refused  to  give.  She  was  committed 
to  a  prison  partly  underground,  destitute  of 
any  means  of  heating,  and  through  which  ran 
the  common  sewer.  She  was  liberated  after 
eight  months,  and  then  seems  to  have  con- 
stantljr  accompanied  her  husband  on  his 
^reaching  expeiditions  till- his  death  in  1668. 
She  remained  a  widow  for  two  or  three  years, 
when  she  married  Thomas  Camm  [q.  v.],  by 
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vrhom  she  had  a  daughter,  and  with  whom 
sheliyedhappily  for  nearly  forty  yean.  After 
her  second  marriage  she  does  not  appear  to 
have  heen  much  molested.  She  died  after  a 
short  illness  in  1706.  It  seems  to  have  been 
owing  to  her  efforts  that  quakerism  obtuned 
the  firm  hold  it  once  had  in  Oxfordshire. 
Her  only  work, '  Anne  Oamm,  her  Testimony 
concermng  John  Audland,  her  late  Husband,' 
printed  in  1681,  was  exceedingly  popular 
among  the  early  Friends. 

[A  Brief  Account  of  her  is  giTen  in  the 
Friends'  Library,  roL  i.,  Philadelphia ;  see  also 
Basse's  Sufferings  and  Fox's  Journal  of  his  Life, 
Travels,  &c.]  A  0.  B. 

CAMM,  JOHN  (1604f-1666),  qnaker, 
was  bom  at  Ctunsgill,  near  Kendal,  AVest- 
moreland,  and  was  a  man  of  good  birth,  tole- 
rable education,  and  considerable  property. 
When  comparatively  young  he  len  the  na- 
tional church  and  established  a  small  religious 
society.  About  1662,  after  hearing  George 
Fox  preach  at  Kendal,  he  embraced  quaker- 
ism. He8peedilybecameapreacher,altiiough, 
according  to  Thomas  Camm's  '  Testimony,  it 
involved  the  renunciation  of  brilliant  pro- 
spects. Inl664  he  and  Francis  Howgill  visited 
Ix>ndon,  wherehe  attempted  to  found  a  quaker 
society.  The  principal  object  of  their  jour- 
ney, however,  was  to  '  declare  the  message 
of  the  Lord  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  called 
Protector,' infavour  of  toleration.  They  were 
received  very  courteously,  but  Cromwell, 
supposing  them  to  require  the  assistance  of 
the  law,  gave  them  no  encouragement.  An 
interesting  letter  which  Camm  wrote  to  un- 
deceive the  Protector  is  still  extant.  After 
revisiting  the  north  Camm  spent  a  consider- 
able time  in  London,  and  in  1664,  in  company 
with  John  Audland,  visited  BristoL  It  is 
said  that  they  were  favourably  received  by 
the  inhabitants  until  the  clergy  incited  a 
mob  to  illtieat  them  and  the  magistrates  to 
iasue  a  warrant  for  their  apprehension.  No- 
thing farther  is  known  of  Oamm  till  1666, 
when  a  letter  records  that  he  was  residing  at 
Preston  Patrick,  near  KendaL  During  the 
same  year  he  again  visited  BristoL  He  was 
a  man  of  weakly  constitution,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  been  usually  obliged  to  take  his  son 
lliomas  [q,  v,]  to  wait  on  him.  His  bodily 
ailments  rapidly  increased,  and,  according  to 
the  register  preserved  at  Devonshire  House, 
Bishxjpsgate,  ne  died  of  consumption  at  the 
end  01  this  year  (1666),  Thomas  Camm ,  in  his 
*  Testimony,'  written  in  1680,  says  he  died  in 
1686,  and  tne  same  date  is  ^ven  m  Whiting's 
'  Catalogue.'  Camm  wasan  untiringministur, 
and  an  amiable,  simple-minded  man.  Al- 
though his  literary  ability  was  small  and  his 


s^le  clumsy  and  obscure,  his  works  wb» 
highly  esteemed. 

Camm's  most  important  works  are :  1.  'Thi> 
is  the  Word  of  the  Lord  which  John  Camin 
and  Francis  Howgill  was  moved  to  dedsn 
and  write  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  is  named 
Iiord  Protector,  shewing  the  cause  why  thej 
came  to  speak  with  him,  ,  .  ,'  1664.  2.  'A 
True  Discovery  of  the  Ignorance,  Blindness, 
and  Darkness  of .  .  .  Magistrates,  .  .  .'  J.  C. 
attributed  to  Camm,  1664.  8.  '  Some  Par- 
ticulars concerning  the  Law  sent  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  .  .  .'  1664  (reprinted  1656). 
4.  '  The  Memory  of  the  Righteous  revived, 
being  a  brief  collection  of  the  Books  and 
Written  Epistles  of  John  Camm  and  John 
Audland,  ,  ,  ,'  1689, 

(Brief  lives  of  Camm  are  to  be  found  in  Tvit't 
Biog.  Notices  of  Friends,  and  in  the  Friends'  li- 
brary, Philadelphia,  1841 ;  the  foundation  for 
both  is  Thomas  Camm's  Testimony,  1680.  Afsll 
description  of  his  vrritings  is  given  in  Smith's 
Catalogue  of  Friends'  Books,  1.  376;  see  slso 
Sewel's  History  of  the  Bise,  &c,  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.]  A  C.  B. 

OAMM,  THOMAS  (1641-1707\  qvaker, 
was  bom  at  Oamsgill,  Westmoreland,  in  1641, 
and  was  the  son  of  John  Camm  [q.  v.]  As 
both  his  parents  were  quakers,  he  was  edu- 
cated in  their  faith,  and  when  very  young  be- 
came one  of  it«  nunisters.  In  1674  he  was 
sued  by  John  Ormrod,  vicar  of  Burton,  near 
Kendal,  for  small  tithes,  and  in  de^nlt  of 
payment  was  imprisoned  for  three  years.  In 
1^8  a  magistrate  broke  up  a  meeting  ot 
quakers  held  at  Ackmonthwaite,  committed 
several  Friends  to  prison,  and  also  seems  to 
have  fined  them,  for  Camm,  who  had  been 
the  preacher  at  the  meeting,  lost  nine  head 
of  cattle  and  fifty-five  sheep.  Shortly  afta 
this  another  distraint  was  made  upon  Us  pro- 
perty bywarrant  from  thesame  justice.  Some- 
what later  he  was  imprisoned  for  nearly  six 
years  in  Appleby  gaol,  probably  for  some  of- 
fence against  the  Conventicle  Act.  Camm  did 
much  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  schisms 
to  which  quakerism  at  that  time  was  liable. 
He  continued  his  preaching  expeditions  till 
he  was  advanced  in  years,  died  after  a  short 
illness  in  1707,  and  was  buried  in  the  Frioid))' 
burial-ground  at  Park  End,  near  Camsgill. 

Camm  wrote  considerably,  and  his  vroilu 
were  fairly  popular  among  the  early  Friends, 
but  they  are  now  utterly  forgotten ;  a  fall 
list  is  given  in  Joseph  Smith's  '  Catalogs  ot 
Friends'  Books.'  1110  most  important  are: 
1.  '  The  Line  of  TVuth  and  Trae  Judgement 
stretched  over  the  heads  of  Falsehood  and 
Deceit  .  ,  ,'  1684,  2.  '  The  Admirable  and 
Glorious  Appearance  of  the  Eternal   Ghxi, 
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. . .'  1684.  8.  '  Thomas  Oamm's  Testimony 
concerning  John  Camm  and  John  Audland,' 
1689.  4  ■  A  Testimony  to  the  fulfilling  the 
Ptomiae  of  God  relating  to  . .  .  prophetesses, 
. . .'  1689.  6.  'An  Old  Apostate  justly  ex- 
posed,' 1698.  6.  '  Truth  prevailing  agunst 
Beuom,  .  .  .'  1706.  7.  'A  Lying  Tongue 
repioyed,  .  .  .'  1708. 

[A  abort  aoroant  of  Thomas  Oamm  is  given 
ID  the  Friends'  Libiary,  toL  i.  (Philadelphia, 
1841);  see  also  Swaitbmoie  MSS.,  Bease's  Snf- 
ferings.]  A.  C.  B. 

OAMMIN,  Saisi.    [See  Caihut.]' 

OAMOOKE,  QEORGE  (1666  P-1722  P). 

wptain  in  t^e  royal  n&vy,  renegade,  and 
idmiial  in  the  service  of  Spain,  aescended 
{ram  an  Essex  family,  was  a  native  of  Ireland. 
According  to  his  own  statements  in  numerons 
memorials  to  the  admiralty  (1699-1702),  he 
entered  the  navy  in  or  about  1682,  and,  having 
terred  five  years  '  in  his  minority '  and  three 
yean  as  a  midshipman,  was  in  1690  '  made 
ilientenant  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
for  boarding  a  cat  that  was  laden  with  masts 
for  his  majesty's  ships,  then  riding  at  Oow 
ud  Oalf  in  Norway,  with  a  French  privateer 
of  12  gnna  lashed  on  board  her,  which  ship 
IbroD^tsafiato  England.'  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  the  Lion  of  60  guns,  and  in  her 
wu  raresent,  probably  at  the  battle  of  Beachy 
Head,  eerta^y  at  the  battle  of  Barfleur; 
in  command  ot  the  Lion's  boats  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  burning  the  French  ships 
it  La  Hogue,  and  claimed  to  have  personaUy 
Kt  fire  to  a  three-decker,  in  which  service  he 
mswonnded.  On  13  March  1692-8  he  was 
ippoiated  first  lieutenant  of  the  Loyal  Mer- 
coant,  one  of  the  fleet  which  went  to  the 
Mediterranean  with  Sir  George  Booke  [q.  v.] 
In  1696  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Owner's  Goodwill  fireehip,  and  in  December 
via  promoted  to  the  InteUigence  brigantine, 
in  Thich  vessels  he  took  purt  in  the  several 
bombardments  of  Calais.  In  December  1697 
tlw  Intelligence  was  put  out  of  commission, 
ud  Camo&e  was  for  some  time  in  very  em- 
banused  circnmstances.  In  May  and  June 
16B9  he  repeatedly  memorialised  the  ad- 
■aiialty,  and  on  28  June  was  appointed  as 
fiitt  Leutenant  of  one  of  the  guiudships  at 
fottsmsHith  {Admiralty  Minutu).  After  all, 
tbeae  shtpe  were  not  commissicmed,  and  on 
5  Sept.  C«mocke  again  appealed  to  the  lords 
<i  the  admiralty,  praying  that, '  after  serving 
liii  Majesty  all  my  life,  I  may  not  have  my 
Wd  to  seek  in  another  service.' 

On  11  Sept.  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Bonetta  sloop,  which  he  commanded,  in  the 
^(orth  Sea  and  afterwards  on  the  north  coast 
of  Ireland,  tilljnne  1702,  when,  after  several 


more  memorials,  he  was  advanced  to  poet 
rank  and  the  command  of  the  Speedwell 
frigate.  This  command  he  held  for  the  next 
ei^t  years,  being  employed  for  the  most 
pturt  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  in  siuxmsb- 
Tul  cruising  against  the  enemy's  privateers. 
In  the  sprmg  of  1711  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Monck  of  60  guns,  which  he  commanded 
on  the  same  station,  and  in  which  he  was 
again  fortunate  in  capturing  some  trouble- 
some privateers.  On  9  May  1712,  having 
put  into  Kinsale,  he  wrote  thence  on  some 
fimcied  slight  that  he  had  been  'twenty 
vears  used  ill  by  the  whigs,'  and  added  that 
he  had  '  the  honour  of  a  promise  of  being 
vice-admiral  in  the  Tsar  of  Muscovy's  ser- 
vice, which  I  shall  accept  of,  if  my  rank  is 
taken  from  me  here'  (Some  Office  Seoordt 
(Admiralty),  No.  28). 

In  the  following  February,  still  in  the 
Monck,  he  was  sent  out  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and,  being  at  Palermo  in  the  early  months 
of  1714,  received  an  order  from  Sir  John 
Jennings,  the  commander-in-chief^  to  go  to 
Port  Mahon,  take  on  board  a  numb«r  of 
soldiers  and  convey  them  to  England.  In- 
stead of  doing  80,  he,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, undertook  to  car^  and  convoy  the 
Spanish  army  from  Palermo  to  ALcant, 
wnence  he  himself  visited  Madrid.  Aftei^ 
wards,  having  taken  on  board  the  English 
soldiers  at  Port  Mahon,  on  his  way  home  he 
put  into  Cadiz,  and  again  into  Lisbon.  For 
these  several  acts  in  violation  of  duty  he  was 
suspended  and  called  on  for  an  enilanation, 
and  Ms  explanation  being  unsatisfactory,  he 
was  told  that  his  snspension  would  be  con- 
tinued until  he  was  cleared  by  a  oourt- 
martial. 

On  18  Jan.  1714-16  he  wrote  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  admiralty,  from  Homchurch, 
Essex,  stating  his  case  at  considerable  length, 
alleging  also  that  the  late  queen  had  approved 
of  ms  conduct,  and  had  given  orders  for  the 
suspension  to  be  taken  off.  He  therefore 
declined  the  offer  of  a  court-martial,  choosing 
rather  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
their  lordships.  '  Whenever,'  he  added, '  it 
shall  please  their  lordships  to  put  it  in  my 
power  to  show  my  seal  for  his  majesty  King 
George's  service,  there  is  not  a  person  in  my 
rank  or  station  that  will,  with  the  highest 
obedience  and  duty,  take  more  care  to  acquit 
himself.'  The  adnuralty  reply  was  an  official 
notification  that  he  was  struck  out  of  the 
list  of  captains. 

Three  years  later  he  was  a  rear-admiral  in 
the  Spanish  navy,  and  held  a  junior  command 
in  the  fleet  whidh  was  destroyed  by  Sir 
QiBorge  B3nig  \a.  v.]  off  Cane  Passaro  on 
31  July  1718,  but  he  made  iiis  escape  and 
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got  back  to  Mesuna.  On  16  Aw.  Byng 
wrote  to  Cragffg:  'Captain  Camooke  is,  aa 
you  have  been  informea,  rear-admiral  in  the 
Spanish  service,  but  ran  early.  Before  your 
letter  came  to  me  I  had  given  the  very  orders 
relating  to  him  that  you  send ;  for  when  my 
first  captain  went  ashore  at  Messina  from 
me  to  the  Spanish  general,  I  ordered  him 
not  to  suffer  Camocke  to  be  in  the  room,  not 
to  speak  to  him,  nor  receive  any  message 
iirom  him,  not  thinking  it  fit  to  treat  or  have 
any  correspondence  with  rebels.'  Notwith- 
standing this  refusal  of  Byng's  to  hold  any 
intercourse  with  the  traitor,  Camocke  had 
the  insolence  to  write,  offering  him,  in  the 
name  of  King  James,  100,0002.  and  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Albemarle  if  he  would  take  the 
fleet  into  Meesina  or  any  Spanish  port.  To 
Captain  Walton  he  wrote  a  similar  letter 
(22  Dec.  1718),  offering  him  10,000/.,  a  com- 
mission as  admiral  of  the  blue,  and  an  Eng^ 
lish  peerage. 

But  meantime  Messina  was  closely  block- 
aded. Several  ships  tried  to  get  out,  but  (vere 
captured,  and  amo^  them  a  small  frigate 
in  which,  on  26  Jan.  1718-19,  Camocke 
tried  to  run  the  blockade ;  she  was  taken  on 
the  36th  by  the  Royal  Oak.  Oamocke,  how- 
ever, escaped  '  by  taking  in  time  to  his  boat, 
and  got  safe  to  Catania ;  but  so  frighted  that 
he  never  thought  of  anjrthing,  but  left  his 
king's  commission  for  being  admiral  of  the 
white    together  with    all    his   treasonable 

S^ftm' {Mathew*  to  Byng,  2  Feb.  1718-19). 
e  succeeded  in  getting  back  to  Spain,  but 
was  no  longer  in  favour,  and  was  banished 
to  Ceuta,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  a 
few  years  later  in  the  extreme  of  want  and 
degradation. 

There  has  been  a  certain  tendeuOT  to  rank 
Camocke  as  a  political  martyr.  From  his 
being  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  from  the  date 
(falsely  quoted  as  12  Au^.  1714)  of  his 
leaving  toe  English  service,  it  has  been  com- 
monlv  taken  for  granted  that  he  suffered  for 
attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  Criti- 
cally examined  his  conduct  admits  of  no 
such  excuse.  He  had  served  under  both 
William  and  Anne,  and  had  professed  him- 
self ready  to  serve  with  'zeal'  and  'the 
highest  obedience' under  George:  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Stuart  interest  was  called  into 
being  solely  by  his  summary  dismissal  from 
the  English  service  for  gross  breaches  of  dis- 
cipline and  a  suspicion  of  hiring  his  ship 
out  to  the  service  of  a  foreign  pnnce.  Al- 
ready, in  1712,  as  we  have  seen,  he  con- 
templated entering  the  service  of  Russia; 
and  the  necessary  change  of  reli^on  offered 
no  stumblii^-block  to  his  accepting  service 
in  Spain  in  1716.    The  best  that  can  be  said 


for  him  is  that,  in  1716,  Spain  was  not  at 
war  with  England, 

Camocke's  name  has  been  misspelt  in 
different  ways,  Oanunock  beincr  perhaps  the 
most  oonunon.  The  spelling  nere  given  it 
that  of  his  own  signature. 

[Official  Letters  and  other  Docoments  in  the 
Public  Record  Office;  Corbett's  Expedition  of  the 
British  Fleet  to  Sicily  in  the  yean  1718-19-20; 
Chamock's  Kog.  Navalis,  iii.  221.]    J.  E.  L 

CAMOYS,  THOMAS  sb,  fifth  baion 
(d.  1420),  is  said  to  have  been  the  grandson 
of  Ralphj  the  fourth  baron,  and  to  have  soo- 
ceeded  his  und^  John  de  Camoys,  in  46  Ed- 
ward in  (NicoirAs).  Aooording  to  Dugdsle, 
he  served  in  several  enieditions  daring  tlte 
earl^  years  of  Richard  U,  notably  under  hit 
cousin,  William,  lord  Latimer  (1  RicL  II), 
who  bequeathed  him  the  mvior  of  Wodeton 
(Teit,  Vet.  L  108),  and  in  John  of  Oatmt't 
expeditions  against  Scotland  and  Castile  in 
1386  and  1886  (Rtkbb,  vii.  476,  499).  He 
next  appMrs  as  one  of  the  iavotnites  of 
Richarall,  from  whose  court  he  was  removed 
in  1888,  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of 
Qlonoester  and  the  Earl  of  Derl^  (Eittbhtgh, 
2706 ;  OisavjLjB,  249).  In  1400  he  manned 
a  ship  jfor  service  ag^ainst  the  Sootdi  and  tin 
French,  and  next  year  was  summoned  to  take 
n^  aims  against  Owen  Glendower  (Rtxeb, 
viiL  127 ;  NioOLAB,  Proceedittjfa  and  Ordi- 
tumcei,  ii.  66).  A  year  or  two  later  (Jons 
1408)  he  received  a  payment  of  lOOL  for  hit 
expenses  in  conducting  Heniy  IVs  intended 
bnde,  the  Princess  Joan,  from  Brittany  to 
England  (DBV0N,JE!tieA<9i<«r /<»««*,  298^.  In 
1404  he  was  called  upon  to  defMid  the  Ldeof 
Wight  against  the  threatened  descent  of  the 
Count  01  St.  Paul ;  and  in  November  of  the 
same  year  he  was  ordered  to  Calais,  to  tieat 
with  the  Flemish  ambassadors,  but  probablr 
did  not  start  till  July  1406  (Rthbb,  viii. 
876-6,  878).  In  December  1406  he  signed 
Henry  IVs  deed  regulating  the  snooessian  to 
the  crown  (t5.  462),  and,  perhaps  earlier  in 
the  same  year,  was  sent  with  Henry  Beanfort, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  to  treat  with  Ftaooe 
(DrrenALB ;  Rtubb,  viii.  482).  In  1416  he 
accompanied  Heniy  V  on  his  French  expe- 
dition (Rtxsb,  ix.  222),  having  previously 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  oanunittee 
for  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  and 
Lord  Sorope  (Nioolas,  Agineotirt,  38),  and 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  English 
army  at  Agincourt  {0«*ta  HenrM  QiAUi, 
60).  Next  year  he  negotiated  the  tempo- 
nu^  exchange  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Qlonoester  (ib.  p.  101),  and  was  made  a 
K.Q.  28  April  (Nicolas,  Agmemart,  174). 
In  1417  he  reviewed  the  muster  of  the  ean 
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marahal's  men  at  'Thre  Mynnes,'  near  Sonth- 
ampton.    Two  years  later  (March  1419)  he 
WIS  called  upon  to  ooUect  troops  asainst  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  King  of  Xieon  and 
Gartile;  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  he 
skned  his  name  to  the  parole  engagements 
ofthe  eaptiye  Arthur  of  Brittany  and  Charles 
of  Aitois  (Rtkes,  ix.  702, 744-5).    He  was 
a '  bier  of  petitions '  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  the  Octoher  parliament  of  1419 
(Camojfi  Claim,  v-  27).    According  to  Dag^ 
dale  he  died  on  ^  March  1422 ;  but  the  in- 
!cripti(ni  on  his  tomb  at  Trotton  (figured  in 
Dulawat's  Sussex,  toI.  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  224-5) 
girea  38  March  1419,  equivalent  to  1420  in 
the  new  style,  as  seems  probable  from  the 
date  of  Henry  V's  inquisition  writ  (18  April 
1420),  and  is  rendered  certain  by  the  evidence 
of  the  jurors,  who  state  that  he  died  on  a 
Thanday,  on  which  day  of  the  week  March  28 
feD  m  1420  {Camoyi  Claim,  p.  28).    From 
the  same  insorption  we  learn  that  he  was  a  ' 
knight  of  the  Oarter,  and  that  his  wife's  name 
waa  Eli»beth  (cf.  Cal  Inq.  pott  Mort.  iv.  ! 
38).   This  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  been  i 
the  dsQghter  of  the  Earl  of  March  and 
widow  of  Hairy  Hotspur,  a  theory  which  is  ! 
rendered  more  probable  by  the  appearance  of 
the  Mortimer  arms  on  the  tomb  alluded  to 
ahoTO.    The  name  of  a  previous  wife  may 
possibly  be  preserved  in  the  '  Margaret,  lat«  ' 
wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Camoys,  Knt.,  who  was 
dead  in  April  1886  (Test.  Vet.  i.  122,  with 
which,  however,  cf.  the  obscure  passage  in  \ 
Bmhbfibid's  Norfolk,  v.  1196,  and  Bitbzb'b  \ 
Bamu^e,  where  the  name  of  Baron  Oamoys's  | 
bat  vife  is  given  as  Elizabeth).    Oamoys's  | 
hi&nt  grandsian,  Hugh,  appears  to  have  in- 
hetited  his  estates.    On  his  death  (August ! 
1426)  the  barony  fell  into  abeyance  till  1889,  | 
when  it  was  renewed  in  favour  of  Thomas  i 
Stonor,  sixth  baron  Camoys,  who  made  good  | 
hia  descent  from  Margaret  Camoys,  sister  of 
the  above-mentioned  Hugh  (jCamoyif  Claim, 
^  83;  NiooLAS).    Oamoys  was  elected  one 
of  the  kni^ts  of  the  shire  for  Surrey  in 
7  Biehard  U  (1388),  but  was  excused  from 
wring  on  the  plea  of  being  a  banneret.  From  : 
fte  same  year  till  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  summoned  to  parliament  (JDignity  of  a 
fto",  iv.  84  a ;  Camoy^  Peerage  Claim,  p.  8, 
tc.) 

[Oiwdale'a  Baronage,  i.  768 ;  Nicolas's  His-  i 
taie  Pwrage,  ed.  Courthope,  91 ;  Kymor's  Foa- 
^  Tola.  vii.  viii.  ix. ;   Issaes  of  Excheqaer,  : 
M.  Devon,  1837 ;  Proceedings  and  Ordinances  of 
™ Privy  Council,  od.  Nicolas,  ii. ;  Gesta  Henrici 
Qninti,  ed.  Williams  for  English  Historical  So- 
?*T.  60,  101,   270;   Capgrave's  Chronicle   of 
Mglsnd,   ed.  Hingeston   (Rolls   Series),   249;  . 
^7ght«i  ap.   Twysden's   Decern   Scriptores,  i 


270ft;  Dallaway's  History  of  Snssex,  vol.  i.  pt. 
ii.  pp.  217-25 ;  Sibley's  History  of  Surrey,  ed. 
Walford,  iv.  206 ;  Honaeld's  Suwex,  i.  222,  ii. 
90;  Blomsfield's  Norfolk,  ed.  Parkins,  1776; 
Woodtrard's  Hampshire,  ii.  264  ;  Manning  and 
Bray's  Surrey,  ii.  149;  Banks's  Extinct  Peerage, 
251 ;  Nicolas's  Battle  of  Agincoart ;  Ck>llina's 
Peerage,  ed.  Brydges,  ii.  272-3 ;  Nicolas's  Testa- 
menta  Vetnsta,  i.  108,  122;  Cslendarinm  Inqui- 
sitioniun  poet  Mortem,  iii.  318,  &e.,  iv.  68,  107 ; 
Camoys  Peerage  Claim,  published  by  order  of 
tlie  House  of  Lords,  1 888 ;  Beport  on  the  Dignity 
of  aPeer  (Honse  of  Lordis),  iv.]         T.  A  A. 

OAMPBSLIi,  ALEXANDER  {d.  1608), 
bishop  of  Brechin,  son  of  Campbell  of  Ard- 
kinglasH,  Argyllshire,  received  throiuh  the 
lecommendation  of  his  kinsman,  the  Earl  of 
Argyll,  while  stUl  a  boy,  a  grant  from  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  of  the  see  of  Brechin,  of  which 
he  was  the  first  protestant  bishop.  He  was 
endowed  with  all  the  patronage  rormerly  be- 
longing to  the  bishops  of  Brechin  (JReg.  JVw. 
iSn^!)  The  boy  bishop  was  never  consecrated, 
nor  did  he  attempt  to  exercise  any  episcopal 
functions.  According  to  Keith  (Catalogue 
of  Scottish  Bishop,  1755,  p.  98)  the  only 
use  he  made  of  his  position  was  to  alienate 
the  greater  part  of  tne  lands  and  tithes  be* 
longing  to  the  see  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of 
Argyll,  leaving  barely  suflScient  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  minister  for  the  city  of  Brechin. 
This  alienation  was  confirmed  by  parliament. 
In  May  1667  he  obtained  a  license  from  the 
queen  to  leave  the  realm  for  seven  years,  bat 
his  name  appears  on  the  list  of  those  who 
personally  attended  the  convention  of  Perth 
in  1669.  In  the  '  Book  of  Assumption '  the 
bishop  is  mentioned  as  being  at  the  schools  at 
Geneva  in  January  1678-4  (Rhith,  Sistory, 
&c.,  p.  607,  and  App.  p.  181),  After  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland  in  the  following  July  he  for 
some  time  exercised  the  office  of  particular 
pastor  at  Brechin,  retaining  the  title  of  bishop, 
but  without  exercising  any  episcopal  autho- 
rity. In  1574  he  complained  to  the  general 
assembly  that  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  nad  al- 
leged that  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  Earl 
of  Argyll '  to  give  out  pensions,'  which  he  con- 
sidermi  a  slander.  He  was  also  present  at  the 
general  assemblies  of  1676  and  1676.  In  1680 
he  and  several  other  bishops  were  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  next  general  assembly  to 
answer  charges  of  having  alienated  the  lands 
of  their  benefices,  and  in  1682  Campbell  was 
directed  by  the  general  assembly  to  appear  be- 
fore the  presbytery  of  Dundee  to  account  for 
various  negligences  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  The  process  against  him 
was  duly  produced  to  the  general  assembly 
in  1583,  but  there  is  no  record  of  any  further 
steps  having  been  taken.    He  continued  to 
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sit  in  parliament  on  the  spiritual  side  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1608.  Keith 
giyes  the  date  as  1606,  but  the  records  of  the 
Edinburgh  Commissary  Court  (quoted  hr 
M'Crie)  refer  his  death  to  February  1608. 
The  deed  appointing  him  to  the  bishopric  of 
Brechin  is  printed  in  the  '  Registrum  Epi- 
scopatus  de  Brechin '  (Bazmatyne  Club). 

[Anderson's  Scottish  Nation,  p.  869;  Begis- 
trum  £piBcopatQS  de  Brechin  (Bannatyae  Club), 
1860;  Keith's  Oatalogiw  of  Scottish  Bisbope, 
1834 ;  Acts  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  &c.  mdul- 
KDCXTiit.  (BannatyneCTnb);  M'Crie'sLifeof  An- 
drew HelTiUe ;  Stephens's  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  1843, 1. 167.]  A.  C.  B. 

CAMPBELL,  ALEXANDER,  second 
EiBL  OP  Mabchicokt  (1676-1740),  vas  the 
eldest  surviTing  son  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume 
of  Polwarth,  first  earl  of  Marchmont,  and 
his  wife,  Grizel,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Ker 
of  Cavers.  In  his  boyhood  he  shared  his  fa- 
ther's exile  in  Holland,  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  He  spent  two  or  three 
years  at  the  university  of  Utrecht,  where  he 
made  a  special  study  of  civil  law,  being  in- 
tended to  follow  the  legal  profession.  On 
26  July  1696  he  was  admitted  to  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  and  on  29  July  1697  married 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Oeorge 
Campbell  of  Cessnock,  Ayrshire.  He  was 
afterwards  knighted  by  the  style  of  Sir 
Alexander  Campbell  of  Cessnock.  On  16  Oct. 
1704  he  was  appointed  an  ordinary  lord  of 
session,  in  the  place  of  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, Lord  Aberuchill,  and  took  his  seat  on 
the  bench  on  7  Nov.  as  Lord  Cessnock.  In 
April  1706  he  was  returned  as  one  of  the 
members  for  Berwickshire,  and  accordingly 
sat  in  the  last  Scotch  parliament  which  met 
for  its  final  session  in  the  following  October. 
He  zealously  supported  the  union,  and  took 
an  active  eliare  m  the  work  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee, to  which  the  articles  of  the  union 
were  referred.  In  1710  his  eldest  brother. 
Lord  Polwarth,  died,  and  in  1713  he  went 
to  Hanover,  where  he  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  the  electoral  family,  and  was 
the  means  of  contradicting  the  report  which 
had  been  eagerly  circulated,  that  the  elector 
was  indiiferent  to  the  succession  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne.  In  1714  Campbell  resigned  his 
seat  on  the  bench  in  favour  of  his  younger 
brother.  Sir  Andre w  Hume  of  Kimmerghame. 
He  was  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Berwick- 
shire in  1716,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  raised  four  hundred  of  the  Berwick- 
shire militia  in  defence  of  the  Hanoverian 
succession. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Copenhagen,  where 


he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1721,  India 
December  1716  he  received  the  further  ap- 
pointment of  lord  clerk  register  of  ScM- 
land.  In  January  1722  he  was  nominated  on* 
of  the  British  ambassadors  to  the  oongien 
at  Cambray.  On  the  death  of  his  father  os 
1  Aug.  1724  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom, 
and  on  10  March  in  the  following  year  wu 
invested,  at  Cambray,  by  Lord  whitwwth, 
with  the  order  of  the  'Thistle.  In  1726  he 
was  sworn  a  member  of  the  English  priiy 
coimcU,  and  in  1727  was  elected  one  <n  the 
Scotch  representative  peers.  In  1738,  with 
other  Scotch  nobles,  he  joined  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  excise  scEema 
in  the  hope  that  by  joining  forces  with  the 
Enfflish  opposition  Lord  Islay's  govemmeDt 
of  Scotlana  might  be  overthrown. 
1  Though  the  oill  was  dropped,  those  who 
had  opposed  it  were  not  forjrotten  by  Wsl- 
I  pole,  and  in  May  1788  Marchmont  wis  di*- 
I  missed  from  his  office  of  lord  derk  resister. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  not  rejected 
as  a  representative  peer.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  attempt  to  criminate  the  govern- 
ment for  interference  in  the  election  of  the 
Scotch  peers,  which,  however,  was  not  sue- 
cessfuL  He  died  in  London  on  27  Feb.  1740, 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  wM 
buried  on  17  March  in  the  Canongatechnteh- 
yard,  Edinburgh.  By  his  wife,  Margaret, 
he  had  a  family  of  four  sons  and  four 
daughters.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  third 
son,  Hugh  [see  Hume,  Hush,  third  and 
last  Eabl  of  M^boemoitc],  through  whoee 
daughter,  Lady  Diana,  the  boronv  of  Pol- 
warth descended  to  her  son,  Hugh  Scott  of 
Harden. 

[Marchmont  Fupers,  edited  by  Sir  0.  Sow 
(1831),  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  Sir  R.  Cooglas'i  Psengt 
of  Scotland  (1813),  p.  182;  Bninton  andEtigfi 
Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice  (1832),  W. 
476, 477 :  I^icolas's  Oideis  of  Knighthood  (1812), 
iii.,  T.  80,  4t,  47,  xzzii.;  Scots  Mag.  1740,  ii.H 
99-101 ;  Foster's  Scotch  M.P.'s  460 

6.  F.  K.  B. 

CAMPBELL,    ALEXANDER   (17ftl- 

1824),  musioon  and  miscellaneoas  writer, 

;  bom  in  1764  at  Tombeo,  Loch  Lubiuug>  s"^ 

.  first  educated  at  the  grammar  school,  Callaa' 

'  der,  was  the  second  son  of  a  carpenter  who, 

falling  into  straitened  circumstances,  removed 

to  Edmburgh,  where  he  died  when  Alexander 

was  eleven  years  old.    The  family  was  enp- 

ported  by  John,  the  eldest  son,  afterwaro* 

I  a  well-known  Edinburgh  character  (John 

Campboll  died  1796,  was  precentor  at  the 

I  Canongate  church,  and  a  friend  of  Bums ;  hi* 

I  picture  appears  thrice  in  Eay's  '  Portraits'). 

:  The  two  brothers  were  pupils  of  Tendocci, 

j  then  a  music  teacher  in  Eklmburgh,  who  helped 
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to  ettabluh  them  both  in  hia  own  profession, 
Campbell  was  appointed  organist  to  an  '  epi- 
Bcopalian  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nicnolson  Street.'  He  also  gave  lessons  in 
singing.  Among  his  pupils  were  the  Scotts. 
But  the  lads  had  no  taste  for  the  subject ;  the 
master  had  no  patience.  The  result  was  that 
'  onr  neighbour,  Lady  Cunningham,  sent  to 
b^  the  boys  might  not  all  be  flogged  pre- 
ciMly  at  the  same  hour,  as,  though  she  oad 
no  doubt  the  punishment  was  deserved,  the 
noise  of  the  concord  was  really  dreadful' 
(Notes  to  Scott's  Autobiography,  m  chap.  L  of 
Locihabt's  Life).  Whi£  a  tMuoher  he  pub- 
lished 'Twelve  Songs  set  to  Music '  (1785 P) 
About  this  time  he  became  engaged  in  a  quar- 
rel with  Kay,  whom  he  ridicmed  in  a  sketch. 
Tliis  prociired  him  a  place  in  Kay's '  Portraits,' 
where  he  is  represented  turning  a  hand-organ 
while  asses  bray,  a  dog  howls,  a  bagpipe  is 
blown,  and  a  saw  sharpened  as  an  accompa- 
niment (vol.  ii.  print  £K)4). 

Campbell  married  twice  at  a  comparatively 
early  age.  His  second  wife  was  tne  widow 
of  Ibnald  Macdonald  of  Keppoch.  Thinking 
that  the  connection  tiius  formed  might  be 
useful  in  procuring  an  appointment,  ne  re- 
signed his  music  teaching  and  studied  medi- 
cine at  the  university  of  £dinb  urgh.  Though 
in  1798  he  announced  'A  Free  and  Impartial 
Inqniiy  into  the  Present  State  of  Medical 
Knowledge '  (a  work  apparently  never  pub- 
lished), he  does  not  seem  to  have  practised 
his  new  profession,  but  to  have  devoted  him- 
self to  literary  work.  At  this  period  he  wrote 
'  Odes  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,  by  a  student 
of  medicine  at  the  university  01  Edinburgh ' 
(Edinburgh,  1796),  and  also  published  some 
anwings  cf  highland  scenery  made  on  the 
8pot_  CampbeU's  next  work  was  '  An  Intro- 
auction  to  the  History  of  Poetry  in  Scotland ' 
(Edinburgh,  1798).  This  contains  a  coUeo- 
tion  of  Sootch  songs ;  it  was  illustrated  by 
David  AUen,  and  dedicated  to  H.  Fuseli. 
It  is  written  in  a  curiously  stilted  style,  but 
eontuns  much  information  about  contem- 
porary poets  and  poetasters.  Though  only 
ninety  copies  were  printed,  it  excited  some 
notice.  L.  T.'  Bosegarten  supplements  his 
tiMslation  (Liibeck  and  Leipzig,  1802)  of  T. 
Gsmett's '  Tour  in  the  Highlancfe,'  1800,  with 
information  drawn  from  it.  Sosegarten  spe- 
Oilly  commends  the  views  therein  expressed 
•bout  Ossian,  the  authenticity  of  whose  poem 
Campbell  stoutly  maintained.  Campbell  now 
pradaced '  A  Journey  from  Edinburgh  through 
parts  of  North  Bntain  [1802,  new  edition 
1811],  with  drawings  made  on  the  spot '  by 
'be  writer.  This  is  an  interesting  and  even 
Tiluable  picture  of  the  state  of  many  parts  of 
*be  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 


It  was  followed  by  '  The  Grampians  Desolate, 
a  poem  in  six  books'  (Edinburgh,  1804). 
More  than  half  of  this  work,  which  is  withont 
literary  merit,  consists  of  notes.  Its  olgect 
was  to  call  attention  to  the  '  deplorable  con- 
dition '  of  the  highlands,  brought  about  by 
the  introduction  of  sheep-farming.  A  melan- 
choly incident  recorded  in  a  note  to  page  11 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Eldmburgh 
Destitute  Sick  Society.  After  some  intw- 
val  there  appeared  '  Albyn's  Anthology,  or  a 
select  collection  of  the  melodies  and  vocal 
poetry  of  Scotland,  peculiar  to  Scotland  and 
the  Isles,  hitherto  unpublished'  (2  vols.  Edin- 
burgh, 1816  and  1818).  Campbell  had  pro- 
jected this  work  since  1790,  but  it  was  not 
till  Henry  Mackenzie,  Walter  Scott  (who  ob- 
tained the  prince  regent's  acceptance  of  the 
dedication  of  the  book),  and  other  Edin- 
burgh men  of  note,  gave  him  their  help  that 
the  project  was  carried  out.  A  grant  was 
obtained  from  the  Highland  Society,  and  the 
author  travelled  between  eleven  and  twelve 
htmdred  miles  in  collecting  materials  (pre- 
face). Among  the  contributors  of  verse  are 
Scott,  Hogg,  Jamieson,  and  Alexander  Bos- 
well.  In  the  '  Anthology '  (p.  66)  Campbell 
claims  the  authorship  of  the  well-known  air 
usually  joined  to  Tannahill's  '  Gloomy  Win- 
ter's nou  awa' ; '  but  the  claim  has  been  dis- 
puted (Andebson,  Scottish  Nation). 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life  Campbell  fell 
into  great  poverty,  and  obtained  his  living 
chiefly  by  copying  manuscripts  for  his  old 
pupil  Scott,  thougu  '  even  from  his  patron  he 
would  take  no  more  than  he  thought  his  ser- 
vices as  a  transcriber  fairlv  earned.'  Scott, 
however,  tells  a  half-pitiful  story  of  a  dinner 
which  Archibald  Constable  gave  to  '  his  own 
circle  of  literary  serfs,'  when  '  poor  Allister 
Campbell  and  another  drudge  of  the  same 
class  ran  a  race  for  a  new  pair  of  breeches, 
which  were  there  displayed '  before  the  thread- 
bare rivals.'  Scott  thought  the  picture  might 
be  highly  coloured,  and  at  any  rate  Constable 
bestowed  on  him '  many  substantial  benefits,' 
as  he  gratefiilly  acknowledges  in  a  letter 
written  the  year  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy  16  May 
1824.  His  manuscripts  were  sold  'under 
judicial  authority.'  Among  them  was  a  tra- 
gedy, which  was  never  pm>lished.  Camp- 
bell was  a  warm-hearted  and  accomplished, 
though  somewhat  unpractical,  man.  Scott, 
who  wrote  an  obituary  notice  of  him  in 
the  '  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal,'  says  that, 
though  his  acquirements  were  considerable, 
'  they  did  not  reach  that  point  of  perfection 
which  the  public  demand  of  those  who  expect 
to  derive  bread  frvm  the  practice  of  the  fine 
arts.' 
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[Anderson'!  Scottish  Nation;  Ka/t  Original 
Fortiaita,  toL  ii.  new  ed.  Edinburgh,  1877; 
Lockhart'a  life  of  Seott ;  Thomas  Constable's 
Memoirof  Archibald  Constable,  Edinbmgh,  1878. 
ii.  236-7;  Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers,  12th  ed. 
Gdin.  1888,  pp.  1 86-7.  The  woAa  not  mentioned 
in  this  article,  bat  ascribed  to  Campbell  in  the 
Scottish  Nation,  the  Bibliotheca  Britsnnica,  and 
eren  in  the  contemporary  Bi  ographical  Dictionary 
of  Living  Authors,  1816,  p.  62,  are  not  his,  but 
are  the  prodoction  of  one  or  more  other  writers 
of  the  same  name.  Lockhart^  who  says  Campbell 
was  known  at  AbboUford  as  the  DutmU-uxuiaU, 
makes  an  apparently  strange  mistake  in  identi- 
fying him  with  the  '  litigious  Highlander '  called 
Campbell,  mentioned  in  Washington  Irring's 
Abbotsford  and  Newstead  (conversation  with 
Scott  in  1817,  note  to  chap,  zzxri.  of  Scott's 
Life) ;  R.  Chambers's  Traditions  of  Edinburgh, 
p.  180.]  F.  W-T. 

CAMPBELL,    ALEXANDER   (1788- 

1866),  founder  of  the  '  Campbellites,'  eldest 
eon  of  Thomas  Campbell,  schoolmaster  and 
minister  of  the  Secession  church  (1763-1854), 
by  his  marriage  in  June  1787  with  Jane  Cor- 
neigle,  who  died  in  1836,  was  bom  near  Bal- 
lymena,  county  Antrim,  on  12  Sept.  1786, 
and,  after  a  preliminary  education  at  Market 
Hill  and  Newry,  worked  for  several  years  as 
a  day  labourer  on  his  father's  farm.  After- 
wards he  became  an  assistant  in  an  academy 
conducted  by  his  parent  at  Rich  HiU,  near 
Newiy.  The  father  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  April  1807,  and  in  September  of  the 
following  year,  accompanied  oy  his  mother 
and  the  rest  of  the  &inily,  he  embarked  in  the 
Hibemia  for  Philadelphia,  but  on  7  Oct.  that 
Teasel  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Islay, 
and  her  passengers  were  landed  in  Scotland. 
Campbell's  mind  being  much  impressed  with 
the  prospect  of  a  sp^y  death,  he  resolved 
that,  if  his  life  were  saved,  he  would  spend 
his  days  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  On 
8  Nov.  1808  he  entered  Qlasjfow  University, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  until  S  July 
1809,  when  he  again  embarked  and  arrived 
safely  in  America.  He  almost  immediately 
joined  the  Christian  Association  of  Wash- 
ington,  a  sect  which  his  father  had  established 
on  17  Aug.  1809  on  the  basis  '  of  the  Bible 
alone,  the  sole  creed  of  the  church.'  In  this 
denomination  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  on  4  May  1811  at  Brush  Run  Church, 
Washington  county,  and  ordained  on  1  Jan. 
1812.  Having  married  on  2  March  1811 
Maivaret,  daughter  of  John  Brown,  and  re- 
ceiving as  her  marriage  portion  a  large  &rm, 
he  de(dined  to  take  any  remuneration  for  his 
ministerial  services,  and  supported  himself 
andfamilythroughout  hislifeoy  labour  on  his 
own  land.  In  after  years  he  introduced  fine- 
wooUed  merino  and  Saxon  sheep ;  the  experi- 


ment proved  successful,  and  he  soon  had  t 
large  and  valuable  flock.  The  Bnfblo  Semi- 
nary was  opened  by  him  in  his  own  boose  is 
January  1818,  an  establishment  for  nrepsring 
young  men  to  labour  on  behalf  of  the '  priiai- 
tiye  gospel,'  bat  not  answering  his  expecta- 
tions in  this  respect,  it  was  given  up  in  No- 
Tember  1822.  The  word  reverend  was  not 
used  by  him,  but  he  frequently  called  himself 
Alexander  CWpbell,  VtD.M.,  i.e.Verbi  Diviii 
Minister.  Having  p^soaded  himself  that  im- 
mersion was  the  oiuy  proper  mode  of  baptism, 
he  and  his  family,  m  1813,  were,  to  use  his 
own  expression, '  immersed  into  the  christiu 
faith.'  After  this  the  congregations  with 
which  he  was  connected  in  various  parts  of 

I  the  country  formed  an  alliance  with  the  btp- 
tist  denomination,  with  whom  they  remained 

I  in  friendly  intercourse  for  many  years.  He 
was  always  much  engaged  in  preaching  tonn 

I  thioogh  several  of  the  states.  He  had  msay 
public  discussions  on  the  subject  of  baptisia, 
and  finally,  on  4  July  1828,  commenced  the 
issue  of  a  publication  ealled  '  The  Christian 
Baptist,'  wnidi  ran  to  seven  volumes,  and  ws> 
succeeded  in  January  1880  1^  '  The  Millen- 
nial Harbinger,'which  became  the  recognised 
organ  of  his  church.  In  these  two  works  may 
be  found  a  complete  history  of  the  '  chnioi 
reforms '  to  which  his  &ther  and  himself  for 
so  many  years  devoted  themselves. 

In  1826  he  commenced  a  translation  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  which  he  compiled  fiom 
the  versions  of  Dr.  George  Campbell,  Ker. 
James  MacEnight,  and  JPhilip  Doddridge, 
with  much  additional  matter  from  his  own 
readings.  One  object  of  this  work  was  to  ex- 
pound that  the  words  baptist  and  baptism  an 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Kew  Testament.  The 
publication  of  this  volume  caused  a  complete 
disruption  between  his  people  and  the  baptist 
denomination.  In  the  succeeding  year  bit 
followers  began  to  form  themselves  intos 
separate  organisation,  and  uniting  with  other 
congregations  in  the  western  states,  whidi 
were  led  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Stone,  founded  » 
sect  called  variously  the '  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples,' the  '  Disciples  of  Christ,'  the  '  Chris- 
tians,' or  the  '  Church  of  Christ,'  but  more 
commonly  known  as  the  'Campbellites.' 
This  denomination,  which  in  1872  was  esti- 
mated to  comprise  600,000  persons,  extended 
into  the  states  of  Yirginia,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky.  Campbell  added  to  his  other 
arduous  labours  by  inaugurating  on  21  Get 
1841  Bethany  College,  an  establishment 
duefly  intended  for  the  education  of  school- 
masters and  ministers;  of  this  coll^  he 
remained  president  till  his  death,  when  he 
endowed  it  with  10,000  dollars  and  a  vain- 
able  library  of  books.     He  visited  Great 
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Britein  in  1847,  and  while  at  Qla^^ow  en- 
gaged in  an  anti-slaveij  debate.  Someerpres- 
sioDS  which  he  then  used  caused  the  Bey. 
Junes  Robertson  to  prefer  a  charge  of  libel 

Et  him,  and  to  have  him  arrested  on  the 
lat  he  was  about  to  leave  the  country, 
iprisonment  lasted  ten  days,  when  the 
warrant  for  his  arrest  was  declared  to  be 
illenl,  and  ultimately  a  verdict  was  given 
in  his  &vour.  On  his  return  to  America 
he  continued  with  great  zeal  his  preaching 
and  educational  woml  and  died  at  Bethany, 
West  Virginia,  on  4  March  1866.  His  wife 
hsTingdiS  on  22  Oct.  1827,  he,  by  her  dyiiie 
wish,  married  secondly,  in  1828,  Mrs.  a.  H. 
BakeweU.  He  wrote  among  others  the  fol- 
lowing works :  1.  '  Debate  on  the  Evidences 
of  Chiistianity  between  Robert  Owen  and 
A.  Campbell,'  1829;  another  edition,  1889. 
2.  'The  Christian  Baptist,' edited  by  A.  Camp- 
bell, 1886, 7  vol*.  8.  '  The  Sacred  Writings 
of  the  ApostleiB  and  Evanfelists  of  Jesus 
Christ,  commonly  styled  the  New  Testament. 
With  prefaces  by  A.  Campbell,' 1886;  another 
edition,  1848.  4.  '  A  Debate  on  the  Roman 
Ortholic  Religion  between  A.  Campbell  and 
J.  B.  Purcell,  bishop  of  Cincinnati,'  1837. 
6.  'The  Christian  Messenger  and  Reformer, 
containing  Essays,  Addresses,  &c.,  by  A. 
OunpbeU  and  others,'  1888,  9  vols.  6.  <  Ad- 
dieeses  delivered  before  the  Charlottesville 
Lyceom  on  "  la  Moral  Philosophy  an  In- 
ductive Science  f  " '  1840.  7.  'A  Public  De- 
bate  on  Christian  Baptism,  between  the  Rev. 
W.  L  Maccalla  and  A.  Campbell,'  1842. 
8.  'Tr  oraclau  bywiol  neu  y  Testament 
Newydd.  WedieigyfieithuganJ.  Williama 
eyda  rhagUthiau  ac  attodiad  gan  A.  Camp- 
bell,' Vm.  9.  'Capital  Punishment  sanc- 
tioned by  Divine  Authority,'  1848.  10. '  An 
E«ayontheRemissionof^ms,'1846.  11. 'An 
Address  on  the  Amelioration  of  the  Social 
State,' 1847.  12.  'An  Address  on  the  Re- 
tponaibilities  of  Men  of  Genius,'  1848. 
IS. '  Christian  Baptism,  with  its  Antecedents 

•  and  Consequents!'  1863.     14. '  Essay  on  Life 
j   ttd  Death,'  1854.    15.  '  Christianitv  as  it 

was,  bemg  a  Selection  firom  the  Writings 
of  A  Campbell,'  1867.  16.  '  The  Christian 
Hymn  Book,  compiled  firom  the  writings  of 
A.  Oeonpbell  and  others,'  1869.  Nearly  the 
vhobor  the 'Christian  Baptist,' or  the 'Mil- 

•  lamial  Harbinger/  was  written  by  Campbell 
hinaelf  and  his  fitther. 

[Rice's  Campbellism,  its  Rise  and  Progress, 
liSO ;  Smallwood's  Campbellism  Befoted,  1838 ; 
:  'ovardiTs  Sisoonrse  on  Death  of  A.  Campbell, 
'\  |Ut ;  Bipley  and  Dana's  American  Cfdoptedia, 
i  |l7S,iuiderC»mpbell  andDisdples ;  Richardson's 
i  *«noin  of  A  Campbell,  with  portrait,  1871, 
'^]  G.  C.  B. 


CAMPBELL,  ANNA  MACKENZIE, 
Ooinmi88  op  Baioabbbs,  and  afterwards  of 
AseTLL  (1621  P-1706  P),  was  the  younger 
daughter  of  Coliu  the  Red,  earl  of  Seaforth, 
chief  of  the  Mackenzies ;  her  mother  was 
Margaret  Seyton,  daughter  of  Alexander, 
earl  of  Dunfermline.  Aner  her  father's  death, 
in  1633,  she  resided  at  Leslie,  the  seat  of  her 
cousin,  Lord  Rothes.  Here  she  was  mar- 
ried in  April  1640,  alpinst  the  wish  of  her 
uncle,  then  the  head  oJ'the  family,  to  another 
cousin,  Alexander  Lindsay,  master  of  Bal- 
carres,  who  became  Lord  Balcarres  in  the 
following  year.  She  was  a  woman,  if  the 
picture  apparently  painted  in  HoUand  during 
the  protectorate  and  preserved  in  Braham 
Gfwtle  may  be  trusted,  of  extreme  beauty, 
the  face  bemg  full  of  vivacity,  sweetness,  and 
intelligence.  Her  husband  fought  for  the 
covenant  at  Marston  Moor,  Alford,  and 
Eilsyth,  was  made  governor  of  the  castle  of 
Edinbtirgh  in  1647,  was  a  leader  of  the  reso- 
Intioners,  and  after  the  defeat  at  Preston 
retired  with  his  wife  to  Fife.  At  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  at  Scone  in  1661,  Balcarres 
was  made  an  earl.  On  22  Feb.  1661  the  king 
paid  her  a  visit  shortly  before  the  birth  of 
her  first  child,  to  whom  he  stood  godfather. 
On  the  invasion  after  Worcester  she  went 
with  her  husband  to  the  highlands,  where 
he  had  command  of  the  royalists.  To  pay 
for  the  debts  incurred  by  Balcarres  in  the 
royal  cause,  she  sold  her  jewels  and  other 
valuables,  and  many  years  of  her  subsequent 
life  were  spent  in  redeemingthe  ruin  in  which 
the  Balcarres  fainily  had  been  involved.  In 
1662,  being  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  Eng- 
lish, Balcarres  settled  with  his  wife  at  St. 
Andrews.  After  the  defeat  of  Qlencaim's 
rising  in  the  highlands,  in  which  the  earl 
joinM,  he  received  a  summons  from  Charles 
IIj  tiien  at  Paris,  to  join  him  with  all  speed. 
His  wife  determined  to  accompany  him.  In 
the  depth  of  winter,  through  four  hundred 
miles  of  country  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
she  travelled  in  disguise  with  her  husband, 
the  duldien  having  been  left  behind,  and  ar- 
rived safely  in  Pans  in  May  1664.  For  the 
next  four  years  they  followed  the  court,  the 
queen-mouier,  Henrietta  Maria,  bestowing 
much  kindness  upon  the  countess,  who  was 
at  this  time  appointed  gouxeniante  to  the 
young  Prince  of  Orange.  They  were  settled 
at  the  Hague  in  1667,  and  there  Balcarres 
died  on  80  Aug.  1669.  The  countess's  letters 
to  Lauderdale  and  others  on  the  occasion 
are  preserved  among  the  Lauderdale  papers 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  are  models  of 
sincere  and  intelligent  piety.  Between  her, 
her  husband,  Lauderdale,  Kincardine,  and 
Robert  Moray  there  existed  a  friendship  of 
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the  closest  intimacy,  as  well  as  family  con- 
nection, 80  much  so  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band, in  the  letters  which  pass  between  the 
finends,  are  always  familiarly  alluded  to  as '  our 
cummer'  and  ' gossip.'  The  countess retiimed 
immediately  to  Fifeshire,  but  shortly  went  on 
to  France,  where,  being  herself  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  presbyterian  church,  she  was 
instrumental  in  securing  the  support  of  the 
French  protestant  mimsters  for  tne  ^ng  in 
1660  (iatiderdale  Pc^jert,  Camden  Society, 
i.)  At  the  Restoration  a  pension  of  1,000/. 
a  year  was  settled  upon  her  by  Charles,  who 
onen  expressed  for  her  a  deep  admiration,  but 
it  was  some  years  before  it  was  paid.  During 
the  interral  she  and  her  children  suffered 
great  privations — '  Not  mistress  of  sixpence,' 
aixe  says  of  herself  on  4  July,  and  '  unable  to 
pay  the  apothecary.'  She  remained  in  England 
iintQ  May  1663,  and  there  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  Baxter,  who  declares  that 
'  her  great  wisdom,  modesty,  piety,  and  sin- 
cerity made  her  accounted  the  saint  at  the 
court.'  The  conversion  of  her  eldest  daughter 
and  her  subsequent  death  in  a  nunnery  were 
a  great  blow  to  the  countess.  In  16(52  she  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  when  from  poverty  and 
anxiety  she  became  very  UL  Her  eldest  son 
died  in  October  of  this  year.  She  was  now  of 
service  to  Lauderdale  m  warning  him  of  the 
plots  set  on  foot  by  Middletou  to  oust  him 
from  the  secretarywiip  (t6.)  In  1664  her  con- 
dition was  rendered  easier  by  the  fuller  pay- 
ment of  the  promised  pension,  for  which 
she  had  petitioned  in  November  1663,  but  the 
friendship  with  Lauderdale  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  broken  off.  The 
next  few  years  were  spent  in  endeavouring, 
by  careful  economy,  to  pay  off  the  debts 
upon  the  estates,  and  in  1669'her  son's  rights 
on  the  Seaforth  estates  were  given  up  by  her 
for  the  sum  of  80,000  marks.  On  28  Jan.  1670 
the  Countess  of  Balcarres  became  the  second 
wife  of  Archibald,  ninth  earl  of  Argyll 
[q.  ▼.],  having  previously,  by  wise  manage- 
ment, brought  everything  connected  with  her 
son's  property  into  exact  order.  This  marriage 
unfortunately,  for  reasons  not  very  obvious, 
lost  her  in  a  great  measure  the  friendship  of 
Lauderdale,  her  letters  of  remonstrance  to 
whom  are  fuU  of  affectionate  and  dignified 
feeling:.  With  ArByU,who  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  raising  the  fallen  estate  of  his  family,  she 
lived  a  life  of  quiet  affection  until  the  cata- 
strophe of  1 681 .  It  was  her  daughter,  Sophia, 
doubtless  by  her  advice  and  assistance,  who 
accomplished  his  escape  from  the  castle.  The 
forfeiture  of  his  estates  again  brought  her 
into  great  straita.  By  the  Scotch  law  the 
forfeiture  extended  to  hersel£  Nothingre- 
uainod  to  her  except  her  house  at  Stirling 


and  her  revenue  of  4,000  marks  a  year  from 
a  small  estate  of  Wester  Fitcorthie,  a  join- 
ture settled  on  her  by  her  first  huabaad.  On 
4  March  1682,  however,  Charles  gave  h«r 
a  provision  of  7,000  marks  a  year  out  of 
the  forfeited  lands,  on  account  of '  the  &itlt- 
ful  services  done  to  him  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Balcarres  and  the  severe  hardships  which 
she  herself  had  suffered,  and  because  she  and 
her  first  husband's  family  had  constantly 
stood  up  for  the  royal  authority.'  By  Apri 
1684,  however,  she  had  only  received  4,600 
marks,  and  the  utmost  she  had  was  2,400 
more ;  and  a  fresh  inventory  of  her  movable 
drawn  up  in  1682,  shows  that  she  had  been 
compelled  to  sacrifice  the  greater  part  of  the 
'  womanly  furniture '  still  left  her.  In  De- 
cember 1683  she  was  brought  before  the 
privy  council  to  decipher  some  intercepted 
letters  of  Argyll,  implicating  him  in  the 
Rye  House  plot.  She  replied  that  she  had  a 
key,  bat  that  upon  the  breaking  oat  of  the 
English  plot  she  had  burnt  it.  lb  was  finally 
disoDvereid  that  this  key  was  not  the  one  to 
the  cipher  used  in  these  letters,  and  shewu 
not  troubled  further.  When  news  arrived, 
16  May  1685,  of  Argyll's  landing,  the  conif 
tess  and  Lady  Sophia  were  at  once  arrestsd 
at  Stirling  and  imprisoned  in  the  casUe, 
whither  also  her  husband  was  brought  upon 
his  capture;  and  was  only  permitted  to  see 
him  on  the  day  previous  to  his  execution. 
His  last  letter  to  her  but  a  few  hours  before 
his  death  is  preserved,  and  testifies  to  the 
deep  affection  between  husband  and  wife. 
After  Argyll's  execution  the  countess  was  at 
once  released,  and  went  to  London,  8pendiii<r 
three  months  in  attendance  on  the  court, 
but  returned  again  shortly  to  Scotland.  In 
1689  she  settled  finally  at  Balcarres,  manag- 
ing the  estates  of  her  son,  Colin,  who  wasm 
exile.  By  her  care  she  paid  off  the  burdens 
still  remaining  on  that  estate,  and  in  addi- 
tion gave  up  a  part  of  her  jointure  of  7,000 
marks  from  the  Argyll  estate  for  the  o&et 
members  of  that  family.  Her  last  ai^natme, 
of  1  Oct.  1706,  is  given  to  a  provision  of 
1,000  marks  a  year  to  her  grandchild,  EUm- 
beth  Lindsay.  She  appears  to  have  died  in 
this  year.  She  was  buried  probably  beside 
her  fii8t  husband  and  her  son  Charles  in  the 
chapel  of  Balcarres ;  no  record  of  intanoent 
is  found  in  the  parish  books. 

[The  chief  source  of  this  article  is  an  inte- 
resting monograph  by  the  present  Eaii  of  Lind- 
.say,  privately  printed,  the  Memoirs  of  IMj 
Anna  Mackenzie.]  0.  A 

CAMPBELL,  ARCHIBALD,  second 
Eakloi' Abqili.  (d.  1513),eld68tson  of  Colin, 
first  earl  of  Argyll  [q.  v.],  and  Isabella,  eldeet 
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daughter  of  John,  lord  of  Lome,  succeeded  his 
father  in  1498.  In  a  charter  of  SO  June  1494 
he  ia  designated  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  household.  In  1499 
be  and  others  received  from  the  king  a  com- 
mission to  let  on  lease  for  the  term  of  three 
yean  the  entire  lordship  of  the  Isles  as  pos- 
seesed  by  the  last  lord.  Doth  in  the  Isles  and 
on  the  mainland,  with  the  exception  of  the 
island  of  Isla  and  the  lands  of  North  and 
South  £intyre.  He  also  received  a  commis- 
sion of  lieutenancy  over  the  lordship  of  the 
Isles,  and  some  months  later  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  castle  of  Tarbert,  and  baillie 
tna  governor  of  the  king's  lands  in  Enap- 
<iale.  Along  with  the  Earl  of  Huntly  and 
others  he  was  in  1604  charged  vrith  the  task 
of  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  the  blanders 
under  Donald  Dubh;  and  after  its  suppression 
in  1606  the  lordshipof  the  Isles  was  shared 
lietween  hun  and  Huntly,  the  latter  being 
placed  over  the  northern  region,  while  the 
south  isles  and  adjacent  coast  were  under 
AigyU.  From  this  time  till  his  death  the 
western  highlands  were  free  fix>m  serious  dis- 
turbance. At  the  battle  of  Flodden,  9  Sept. 
1518,  Argyll,  along  with  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
held  command  of  the  right  wing,  composed 
wholly  of  hiffhlandeis,  whose  impetuous 
eagemessfor  a  hand-to-hand  fight  when  galled 

Sthe  English  archers  was  the  chief  cause  of 
(defeat  of  the  Scots.  Argyll  was  one  of  the 
thirteen  Scottish  earls  who  were  slain.  By 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Stewart,  eldest  daughter 
of  John,  first  earl  of  Lennox,  he  had  four  sons 
ind  five  dauffhters.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Colin,  third  earl  of  Argyll  [q.  v.] 
His  fourth  son,  Donald  (d.  1562),  is  separately 
noticed. 

(Begister  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland ;  Don- 
Itlu's  Scotch  Peerage,  i.  90 ;  Donald  Oregoty's 
Hilt,  of  the  Western  Islands.]  T.  F.  H. 

CAMPBELL,  AECHIBAID,  fourth 
Emojr  Abstix((2.  1668),  eldest  son  of  Colin, 
third  earl  of  Argyll  [q.  v.],  and  Lady  Jane 
OordoiL  eldest  daughter  of  Alexander,  third 
fsrl  of  Hnntly,  immediately  after  succeeding 
to  the  title  and  offices  of  his  father,  in  1630, 
wss  employed  in  command  of  an  expedition 
to  qnell  an  insurrection  in  the  southern  isles 
of  Scotland.  The  voluntary  submission  of 
the  principal  chiefs  rendered  extreme  mea- 
(uiee  unnecessary,  and  AJexander  of  Isla, 
the  prime  mover  of  the  insurrection,  was 
•hie  to  convince  the  king  not  only  that  he 
*«s  personally  well  disposed  to  the  govem- 
Bxnt,  but  that  the  disturbances  in  the  Isles 
Were  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  earls 
if  Argyll  had  mMs  use  of  the  office  of  lieu- 


tenant over  the  Isles  for  their  own  personal 
aggrandisement.  The  earl  was  therefore 
summoned  before  the  king  to  give  an  account 
of  the  duties  and  rental  of  the  Isles  received 
by  him,  and,  as  the  result  of  the  inquiir, 
was  committed  for  a  time  to  prison.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  liberated,  but  was  deprived 
of  his  offices,  and  they  were  not  restored  to 
him  until  after  the  death  of  James  V.  In  a 
charter  to  him  of  the  king's  lands  of  Car- 
dross  in  Dumbartonshire,  28  April  1543,  he 
is  called  '  master  of  the  king's  wine  cellar.' 
Along  with  the  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Moray 
he  was  named  one  of  the  council  of  the  king- 
dom in  the  document  which  Cardinal  Beaton 
produced  as  the  will  of  James,  and  which  ap- 
pointed Beaton  governor  of  the  kingdom  and 
guardian  to  the  infant  queen.  After  the  arrest 
of  Beaton,  20  Jan.  1542-8,  Argyll  retired  to 
his  own  country  to  muster  a  force  to  main- 
tain the  gtrugele  against  the  Earl  of  Arian, 
who  had  been  chosen  governor.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  Earls  of  Argyll,  BothweU,  Huntly, 
and  Moray,  supnorted  by  a  large  body  of  the 
barons  and  lanaed  gentry,  as  weU  as  by  the 
bishope  and  abbots,  assembled  at  Perth, 
avowing  their  determination  to  lesist  the 
measures  of  the  governor  to  the  uttermost. 
On  being  summoned  by  the  governor  to  di»- 
perse  they  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  push 
matters  to  extremities;  but  when  it  became 
knovm  that  Heniy  VIII  of  England  had 
succeeded  in  arranging  a  treaty  o?  marriage 
between  the  Toung  queen  Mary  and  Edwara, 
prince  of  Wales,  the  JBarls  of  Areyll,  Huntly, 
Lennox,  and  Bothwell  marched  ttom  Stirling 
with  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  com- 
pelled the  governor  to  surrender  to  their 
charge  the  infant  queen,  with  whom  they  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Stirling.  In  the  summer 
of  1544  Lennox,  who  had  gone  over  to  the 
party  of  the  English  king,  plundered  the  Isle 
of  AJrran,  and  made  himselfmasterof  Bute  and 
the  castle  of  Rothesay,  but  as  he  sailed  down 
the  Clyde  he  was  flreid  on  by  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyll, who  with  four  thousand  men  occupied  the 
castle  of  Dunoon.  After  a  consultation  with 
his  English  officers  he  determined  to  attack 
Dunoon,  and,  notwithstanding  the  resistance 
of  Argyll,  effected  a  landing  and  burnt  the 
village  and  church.  Retreating  then  to  his 
ships,  he  subsequently  laid  waste  a  large  part 
of  Kintyre ;  but,  as  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  castle  of  Dum- 
barton, tne  main  purpose  of  the  expedition 
was  a  failure,  since  it  was  impossible  without 
it  to  retain  a  permanent  footing  on  the  Clyde. 
On  the  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  Lennox, 
Argyll  was  rewarded  with  the  largest  share. 
Altnough  Lennox  continued  to  foment  dis- 
content in  the  Isles,  the  practical  result  of  the 
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diasensious  he  had  sown  was  still  fiirtlier  to 
increase  the  power  of  AigylL  At  the  battle  of 
FinMe,  10  Sept.  1647,  Ai^ll,  with  four  thou- 
sand west  highlanden,  hud  command  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  Scottish  army.  In  January 
1547-8  he  advanced  to  Dundee  with  the 
determination  of  making  himself  master  of 
Broughty  Castle,  but  apparently  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  EiUglish  prevented  him  from  per- 
severing in  his  purpose,  although  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Grey,  16  Much  1548  (State  Paperi, 
Scottish  Senes,  L  83),  he  denied  the  rumour 
that  he  &voured  England,  and  had  been  re- 
warded by  a  sum  of  angel  nobles.  If  he  did 
manifest  a  tendency  to  defection  it  was  only 
temporary,  for  shortly  afterwards  he  rendered 
important  service  along  with  the  French  at 
the  siege  of  Haddington,  and  was  made  '  a 
knight  of  the  cockle  by  the  king  of  France  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Earls  of  Angus  and 
Huntly'  (Ksox,  Worlu,  i.  217).  At  an  early 
period  Argyll  came  under  the  influence  of 
Knox,  and  ne  subscribed  the  first  band  of  the 
Scottish  reformers.  On  his  way  to  Gteneva  in 
1566  Knox  made  a  stay  with  him  at  Castle 
Campbell,  'where  he  taught  certain  days'  (ib. 
L  263).  After  the  agreement  of  the  barons, 
inDecember  1667,  that  the  reformed  preachers 
shoidd  teach  in  private  houses  till  the  govern- 
ment should  allow  them  to  preach  in  public, 
Argyll  undertook  the  protection  of  John 
Douglas,  a  Carmelite  friar,  caused  him  to  teadli 
pubhcly  in  his  house,  and  '  reformed  many 
things  according  to  his  counseL'  To  induce 
Argyll  to  renounce  the  reformed  faith,  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  sent  him  a  long 
and  insinuating  letter  (see  ib.  i.  5276-80),  to 
which  he  wrote  an  answer  replying  'particu- 
lerlie  to  eveiy  article '(«5.i.  281 -90).  He  died 
in  August  1668, '  whareof,'  according  to  Knox 

gi.  i.  290), '  the  Bischoppis  war  glaia;  for  they 
ought  that  thare  great  ennemye  was  takin 
out  of  the  way.'  In  his  wiU  he  enjoined  his 
son '  that  he  should  study  to  set  fordwarte  the 
publict  and  trew  preaching  of  the  Evangell 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  suppress  all  super- 
stitioun  and  idolatrie  to  the  uttermost  of 
his  power.'  By  his  marriage  to  Lady  Helen 
Hamilton,  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of 
Arran,  he  had  one  son ;  and  by  his  marriage 
to  Lady  Margaret  Graham,  only  daughter  of 
the  third  earl  of  Menteith,  one  son  and  two 
daughters.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  earldom 
by  Archibald,  fifth  earl  (1630-1578)  [q.  v.], 
his  son  by  the  first  marriage.  Colin,  sixth  earl 
[q.  v.],  was  his  son  by  his  second  marriage. 

[Begistar  of  the  Gh^at  Seal  of  Scotland; 
Calendar  of  State  Fapen  (Scottish  Series) ;  Be- 
nster  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. ; 
piiimal  of  BemaAable  Occnrrents  (Baimatyne 
Clob,  1833) ;  Bishop  Lesley's  Histoiy  of  Scot- 


land (Bannatrne  Club,  1830);  Knox's  Woib 
(Baimatyne  Club),  voL  i.;  Donald  GregoiT'i 
History  of  the  Western  Highlands ;  SoDdu*! 
Scotch  Peerage,  i.  91.1  T.  F.  H. 


CAMPBELL,  ARCHIBALD,  fifth  Eai 
OP  ABeTix(1580-167S),  the  leader  alongwith 
Lord  James  Stuart,  afterwards  earl  of  HorsT 
[q.  v.],  of  the  '  lords  of  the  congregation '  at 
the  Heformation,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Archi- 
bald, fourth  earl  of  Argyll  [q.  v.],  and  Lsdj 
Helen  Hamilton,  eldest  daughter  of  the  fint 
earlofArrsn.  In  1666,  along  with  Lord  Jsmes 
Stuart,  he  attended  the  preaching  of  Knox  at 
Oalder,  when  they  both '  so  approved  the  doc- 
trine that  thei  wissed  it  to  have  been  publict ' 
(Ejtox,  IFor^,  i.  260).  As  lord  of  Lome  ht 
signed  the  invitation  to  Knox  to  return  from 
Geneva  in  1667,  and,  along  with  his  father, 
subscribed  the  first  band  of  the  Scottish  le- 
formers.  While  thus,  both  by  natural  choice 
and  early  training,  inclined  towards  the  re- 
I  formed  dk>ctrines,  he  was  solemnly  enjoined 
I  in  the  will  of  his  father,  who  died  m  Aogoit 
I  1668,  to  givethem  his  zealous  support.  At  the 
•  sametdmehisoonductnevergaveanyevidencs 
of  extreme  fimaticism,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
tortuous  and  inconsistent  as  his  actions  afte> 
wards  became,  does  personal  ambition  ^str 
to  h&ve  been  one  of^  his  ruling  motives.  In 
his  early  years  his  reputation  stood  very  li^ 
Cecil,  writing  to  Elizabeth  on  19  July  1660, 
informs  her  uiat  Argyll '  is  a  goodly  gentle- 
man, universally  honoured  by  aU  ScoUsnd.' 
In  judging  of  his  career  it  must,  however,  Iw 
borne  in  mind  that  at  the  crisis  of  the  Refo^ 
mation  he  was  closely  associated  with  Loid 
James  Stuart,  who  was  his  senior  by  several 
years,  and  who  besides  possessed  a  strengjdi 
of  will  and  a  knowledge  of  men  and  amin 
which  placed  him  almost  on  a  level  with 
Knox.  The  predominant  influence  of  Loid 
.Tames  Stuart  in  a  great  d^;ree  moulded  the 
public  conduct  of  Ai^ll,  and  eliminated 
from  it,  during  its  earlier  period,  any  aneet- 
tainty  arising  from  indecision  of  purpose, 
impulsiveness  of  temperament,  or  mingled 
ulterior  motives.  Their  early  friendsnw, 
cemented  by  their  common  interest  in  toe 
teaching  of''^Enox  at  Oalder,  was  a  forto- 
nate  occurrence  for  the  Beformation,  which, 
but  for  the  fact  that  they  worked  hand  in 
hand  in  its  support  when  its  fate  seemed 
suspended  in  the  balance,  might  have  been 
frustrated  for  many  years. 

At  first  the  action  of  Argyll  and  Lord 
James  Stuart' in  joining  the  queen  regent 
with  their  forces  after  the  monasteries  and 
religious  houses  had  been  spoiled  by  the 
'ras<»l  multitude'  at  Perth  m  May  1669, 
showed  such  lukewarmness  towards  the  Re- 
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foimation  that  WiUock  and  Knox  upbraided 
them  for  their  desertion  of  the  brethren,  but 
they  warmly  defended  themselves  as  havinf 
acted  in  the  interests  of  peace.  Through 
their  mediation  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was 
(greed  upon  by  both  parties,  all  controversies 
being  reaerred  till  the  meeting  of  parlia^ 
meat.  Influenced,  however,  by  a  sermon  of 
Knox,  who  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
'treaty  would  only  be  kept  till  the  regent 
and  her  Frenchmen  became  the  stroneeet,' 
Aigyll,  Lord  James,  and  the  other  loras  of 
the  congregation,  before  separating  on  the 
last  day  of  Ma^  1669,  subscribed  a  bond  in 
which  they  obhged  themselves, '  in  case  that 
any  trouble  be  intended,'  to  spare '  neither 
labour,  goods,  substance,  bodeis,  or  lives  in 
maintenance  of  the  libertie  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation and  everie  member  thereof  (CaIc 
SBBWOOB,  Siitory,  L  468-9).  The  suspicions 
ofEnoxfound  almost  immediate  justification, 
for  on  the  day  that  the- supporters  of  the  Re- 
formation lert  Edinburgh  the  queen  regent 
proceeded  to  restore  the  popish  services  and 
to  garrison  the  city  with  scotch  soldiers  in 
the  pay  of  France.  Argyll  and  Lord  James, 
having  remonstrated  with  her  in  vain,  se- 
cretly left  the  city  with  three  hundred  fol- 
bwers,  and  went  to  St.  Andrews,  whither 
they  summoned  the  leading  reformers  to  meet 
them  on  4  June  '  to  concurre  to  the  work  of 
the  Reformation .'  The  destruction  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Andrews  and  the  razing  of  the 
monasteries,  which  again  folio  wed  the  preach- 
ing of  Enox,  were  probably  not  included  in 
toeir  programme,  but  here  as  elsewhere  it 
was  found  vain  to  endeavour  to  curb  the  ex- 
cited crowd.  On  the  news  reaching  the  queen 
regent  at  Falkland,  she  gave  instant  orders 
to  advance  to  St.  Andrews,  with  the  view 
of  cruahing  Argyll  and  Lord  James,  still  at- 
tended by  only  a  slender  retinue.  Already, 
however,  herpurpose  had  been  foreseen  and 
thwarted.  They  nastened  to  occupy  Cupar 
with  a  hundred  horsemen,  and  m>m  Fife 
uid  Forfar  their  supporters  flocked  in  so 
rapidly  that,  in  the  words  of  Knox,  '  they 
Kerned  to  rain  from  the  clouds.'  Before  noon 
of  Tneeday,  13  June,  their  forces  numbered 
Drer  18,000  men,  which,  under  the  command 
of  Provost  Haliburton  of  Dundee,  occupied 
nich  a  strong  position  on  Cupar  Muir,  over- 
looking the  town  and  commanding  with 
their  artillery  the  whole  sweep  of  the  sur- 
Toonding  country,  that  the  queen  regent, 
after  opening  negotiations,  agreed  to  a  truce 
of  eight  days,  meanwhile  engaging  to  trans- 
pat  the  French  troops  that  were  with  her 
a^aui.  the  bounds  ofrife,  and  to  send  com- 
nuaaiwien  to  St.  Andrews  to  arrange  the 
between  her  and  the  congrega- 


tion ^see  '  Tenor  of  Aseiirance '  in  Caxsbb- 
W00D*8  Hiitory,  L  467).  The  first  part  of 
the  ajgreement  was  kept,  but  after  waiting 
in  vain  for  the  pr(»nis^  arrival  of  the  oom- 
miseioners  in  St.  Andrews,  Aivyll  and  Lord 
James  addressed  to  her  a  joint  letter  (printed 
in  Caudhbwoos's  Hi*tory,  i.  468-9),  request- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  firom  Perth, 
'  that  the  same  may  be  guided  andruled  freely.' 
Receiving  no  reply,  they  advanced  against  the 
town,  and  the  garrison,  after  some  delay  in 
hope  of  reUef^  surrendered  on  26  June.  In  re- 
venge for '  the  slaughter  of  their  citizens,'  the 
inhabitants  of  Dundee  then  proceeded  to  sack 
the  palace  and  church  of  Srone,  which  were 
saved  for  one  night  by  the  interposition  of 
Argyll  and  Lord  James.  On  the  following 
nignt  their  restraint  was  withdrawn,  as  they 
were  called  away  by  the  sudden  messase 
that  the  queen  regent  intended  to  stop  the 
passage  01  the  Forth  at  Stirling.  Leaving 
Perth  at  midnight,  they  were  again  success- 
ful in  defeating  ner  purposes,  and,  proceeding 
immediately  to  Linlithgow,  so  disconcerted 
her  by  their  rapid  movements,  that  on  hear- 
ingof  theirariival  there  she  retreated  with  her 
French  troops  to  Dunbar ;  and,  though  only 
attended  by  a  small  foUowing,  Aivyll  and 
Lord  James,  without  the  necessity  of  striking 
a  blow,  entered  Edinburgh  on  29  June  1669. 
From  Dunbar  the  queen  regent  issued  a  pro- 
clamation against  them  as  rebels,  to  which 
they  replied  by  a  letter  on  3  July  1669,  as- 
serting that  their  only  purpose  was  '  to  main- 
tain and  defend  the  true  preachers  of  God's 
Word'  (see  documents  in  Oaidbbwood's 
Sutory,  i.  478-82).  To  their  representa- 
tions she  at  first  answered  so  pleasantly  a» 
to  awaken  hope  that  all  they  stipulated  for 
would  be  conceded,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
negotiations  she  suddenly  appeared  in  Edin- 
burgh with  a  strong  force,  upon  which  the 
lords  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  city  on  condi- 
tion tfaiit  matters  should  remain  tn  ttatu 
ouo  tin  the  meeting  of  parliament  on  10  Jan. 
I  Meantime  Argyll  nastened  to  the  western 
I  highlands  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  the 
queen  regent  with  James  Macdonald  of  Isla, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  western  chiefs,  and 
was  so  successful  that  in  October  1669  Mac- 
donald was  on  his  way  to  join  the  lords  of  the 
congre^tion  with  seven  hundred  foot  soldieis. 
They  cud  not  arrive  too  soon,  for  the  queen 
r^;ent  had  begun  to  fortify  Leith,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  siege  by  the  forces  of 
the  congregation  a  sally  of  the  French,  which 
drove  them  to  the  middle  of  the  Canonsate 
and  up  Leith  Wvnd,  was  only  stopped  by 
Argyll  and  his  highlanders.  So  stubborn 
was  the  resistance  of  the  French,  and  so 
successful  were  the  emissaries  of  the  queen 
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regent  in  increasing  her  following,  that  the 
lords  of  the  congregation  found  it  advisable 
on  6  Not.  to  evacuate  the  city  and  retire  to 
Stirling.  In  February  following  a  contract 
was  entered  into  between  them  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England — part  of  which  bound 
Argyll  to  assist  Elizabeth  in  subduing  the 
north  of  Ireland — by  which  an  English  army 
was  sent  to  their  assistance ;  but  while  they 
were  still  besieging  Leith  the  queen  regent 
died  on  10  June  1660,  having  before  her 
death  sent  for  Argyll  and  the  other  protes- 
tant  lords,  to  whom  she  expressed  regret 
that  matters  had  come  to  such  an  extremity, 
and  laid  the  blame  on  Huntly  and  her  other 
advisers.  Peace  was  soon  afterwards  agreed 
upon,  and  at  a  parliament  held  in  the  en- 
suing August  a  confession  of  &ith,  drawn 
up  by  the  protestant  ministers,  was  sanc- 
tioned as  the  standard  of  protestant  faith  in 
Scotland.  This  was  followed  by  a  Book  of 
Discipline,  which  the  Earl  of  Argyll  was 
the  third  of  the  nobility  to  subscribe.  Soon 
afterwards  the  lords  made  an  act '  that  all 
monuments  of  idolatry  should  be  destroyed,' 
and  Argyll,  with  the  Earls  of  Arran  and 
Qlencaim,  was  employed  to  carry  out  this 
edict  in  the  west  01  Scotland. 

Argyll  was  one  of  those  who  received  Qtieen 
Mary  on  her  arrival  at  Leith,  10  Aug.  1661, 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  named  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  privy  council.  As  before,  he 
continued  to  act  in  concert  with  Lord  James 
Stuart,  the  queen's  half-brother,  who  had  been 
created  earl  of  Moray,  and  by  whose  advice 
Mary  was  content  for  some  years  to  regulate 
her  policy.  Kandolph,  writing  to  Cecil,  the 
miiu8terofElizabeth,on24Sept.l661  (quoted 
in  Khtth's  Sittory,  ii.  88),  reports  that,  when 
on  14  Sept.  high  mass  would  have  been  sung 
in  the  Chapd  Royal,  the  '£)arl  of  ArgyU 
and  Lord  James  so  disturbed  the  quire  that 
some,  both  priests  and  clerks,  left  their  places 
with  broken  heads  and  bloody  ears; '  But  in 
reality  their  interference  was  of  a  totally 
different  kind,  and  for  resisting  the  attempt  of 
the  mob  to  stopthe  service  they  were  wannly 
denounced  by  &nox,  who,  on  account  of  their 
tolerant  attitude  towards  catholic  practices, 
was  estranged  from  them  for  some  years. 
Mary's  power  of  fascination  had  had  its  effect 
in  modifying  the  reforming  zeal  of  Argyll,  and 
to  it  must  De  partly  attributed  the  incon- 
U8t«ncies  of  his  subsequent  course  of  action. 
Possibly  it  was  chiefly  with  the  view  of  ce- 
menting this  influence  that  in  May  1563  Mary 
sought  the  good  offices  of  Enoz  in  bringing 
about  aieoonciliation  between  ArgyU  and  his 
wife,  her  half-sister  and  her  favourite  atten- 
dant, natural  daughter  of  James  V,  by  Eliza- 
bedi,  daughter  of  John,  lord  Carmichsiel.  The 


letter  which  Enox  wrote  Argyll  was  'not 
weall  accepted  of  the  said  erle ;  and  yit  did 
he  utter  no  part  of  his  displeasur  in  public, 
but  contrairrelie  schew  himself  most  familiaT 
with  the  said  Johns '  (Kiroz,  Works,  ii.  379). 
But  if  the  letter  was  unsuccessful  Maiy  did 
not  manifest  any  resentment  against  A^U, 
for  in  August  of  this  year  she  went  on  a  visit 
to  him  in  Argyllshire  to  witness  the  sport  of 
deer-himting  (Caxsebwood,  History,  ii.329). 
With  the  determination  of  the  queen  to  many 
Damley  matters  were,  however,  for  a  tine 
completely  changed.  Moray,  in  disgust  at 
the  overweening  insolence  (»  Damley,  retired 
from  the  court,  upon  which  Mary  did  not 
scruple  to  affirm  her  conviction  that  he  aimed 
'  to  set  the  crown  on  his  head,'  while  at  the 
same  time  she  made  use  of  expressions  im- 
plying her  '  mortal  hatred '  of  Argyll  (jRoa- 
dU>lph  to  Cecil,  3  May  1666).  So  much  were 
Moray  and  Ai^ll  in  doubt  regarding  her  in- 
tentions that  when  they  came  to  Edmborgk 
to  '  keep  the  day  of  law '  against  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  then  on  trial  for  nigh  treason,  they 
deemed  it  prudent  to  bring  with  them  seven 
thousand  men,  and  at  no  time  would  be  in 
court  together,  in  order  that  one  of  them 
might  be  left  on  guard.  The  current  rumoor 
that  Moray  and  Argyll  about  this  time  formed 
a  plot  to  seize  Mary  and  Damley  as  they 
rode  from  Perth  to  Callander,  and  to  convey 
Mary  to  St.  Andrews  and  Damley  to  Castle 
Campbell,  though  not  improbable  in  itself, 
has  never  been  sufficiently  substantiated, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  used 
every  effort  to  secure  the  aid  of  Elizabeth  to 
prevent  the  marriage  by  force  of  arms.  After 
the  marriage  Moray  vainly  endeavoured  to 
promote  a  rebellion,  and  Argyll,  on  the 
charge  of  resetting  him,  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  council,  and,  failing  to  ^ipear,  was 
on  6  Dec.  1565  declared  guilty  of  '  lese 
majesty'  {Blister  of  the  Priry  Council  of 
Scotland,  1.  409).  Meanwhile  Moray  had 
gone  to  the  English  court  to  lay  his  case 
before  Elizabeth,  and  had  been  ignominionsly 
dismissed  frx>m  her  presence  as  an '  unworthy 
traitor'  to  his  sovereign.  On  learning  the 
nature  of  his  reception,  Argyll  bade  Kan- 
dolph inform  his  mistress  that  if  she  wonld 
reconsider  herself  he  would  stick  to  the  Eng- 
lish cause  and  flght  for  it  with  lands  and 
life ;  but  he  demanded  an  answer  within 
ten  days;  if  she  persisted  he  would  make 
terms  with  his  own  sovereign  (^RoTidolph  to 
Cecil,  19  Nov.  1566 ;  Oal.  State  Papers,  For. 
Ser.,  1664-6,  p.  522).  This  was  the  turning- 
point  in  the  career  of  Argyll,  although  thffia 
IS  unquestionably  exaggeration  in  t£e  state- 
ment of  Froude  that  ne  who  had  been  'the 
central  pillar  of  the  Befoimatioa '  from '  that 
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isj  iannxi  till  Mary  Stuart's  last  liopes 
▼ere  actttered    at  Latigside,  became  the 
enemy  of  all  which  till  that  honr  he  had 
most  lored  and  fought  for'  (FsorDH,  JSm- 
tary  ^  Ei^hTtd  (Lib.  ed.).  vui.  324).    Bjs 
iien)bati<nu  with  EliEsbeth  still  oontiniied, 
aoa  what  ia  chiefly  maiiifeat  in  hi8'«ublle«(uent 
coDJact  is  the  absence  of  a  settled  and  de- 
termined pnraose,  iodieating  that  he  was 
Bwsyed  by  dmerent    motives  at  diflfetent 
times.    Without  the  help  of  Elizabeth  he 
htd  00  option  but  to  make  terms  with  Mary, 
asd  it  so  happened  that  after  the  murder  of 
Rimo  Maij  was  glad  to  be  reconciled  both 
to  Mm  and  Moray.    That  the  murder  had 
their  sanction  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
tlt^  were  not  present  when  it  WM  00m- 
mitted,  and  Darnley,  who  had  dmouneed 
Morten,  Ruthven,  and  the  other  yca^tiators 
of  the  deed,  made  no  alltsion  to  tbtir  4xm- 
nection  with  it.    When  it  became  known 
thst  Osmlby  was  himself  th6  principal  con- 
trirer  of  the  murder,  tJie  queen's  attitude 
towards  those  who  had  all  along  opposed 
tin  marriage  must   have    been  somewhat 
dunged,  and,  at  least  as  regards  Argy'Il, 
the  gave  strong  proof  of  his  restoration  to 
her  confidence  when,  on  gouqg  to  Edinburch 
to  be  confined  of  a  chil^  rile  ordered  lodg- 
inga  to  be  provided  for  him  next  her  own. 
Shoifly  after  this  Argyll  was  caught  in  the 
toils  which  virtually  bound  him  m  honour 
at  didtonour  to  the  cause  of  Mary,  so  long 
wfterewas  a  party  to  fight  for  heir  in  Scdt- 
Imd.   His  course  of  action  was  determined 
wtkw  by  circumstances  than  by  his  own 
»i!l  or  eboieo.    Posaftly  he  became  at  first 
the  tool  Off  Hie  queen  and  Bothwell  in  order 
totwenge  himself  on  Darnley  for  his  trea- 
elwiy  towafrds  Morton  and  the  other  banidied 
lordi)  for  at  this  time  he  was  negotiating 
vith  Elizabeth  to  interfere  on  tSieir  behalf 
<n  the  promise  that  he  would  with  his  high- 
Wets  hold  Shan  (yNefl  in  check  in  fie- 
iMd,  and  would  do  what  he  could  to  hinder 
'he  'practice  between  the  queen  and  the 
Wi«to  0*  England.'  That  Argyll  signed  the 
amdat  CnugmiQar  for  the  mMder  ofDamley 
*liw  can  be  no  doubt  j  and  it  was  in  the 
wmpaAy  of  him  and  his  countess  that  the 
peoi  soent  the  evening  after  she  had  left 
»■  kasoand  to  his  fete.    "ThuB  irroTocably 
I  ""nid  by  his  riiare  in  the  murder  to  the  for- 
^  of  Mary  and  Bothwell,  the  part  which 
^5!f^  bad  now  to  act  was  painful  and  hu- 
■ffiatmg  to  the  last  dqjree.    Along  with 
Botbwdl  he  signed  the  proclamation  offisring 
'fXfU.  for  the  discovery  of  the  mutdeier, 
•«i  •»  keiedttary  lord  justice  he  presided  at 
fte  trial,  by  a  packed  jut^,  of  Bothwell,  Ms 
••^OMpiraitor.    Along  with  other  lords  he 


was  present  on  ^9  April  1667  at  the  supper 
given  by  Bothwell  in  Ainslie's  tavern,  when, 
after  they  were  all  excited  by  wine,  Bothwell 
induced  them  to  sign  a  bond  in  favour  of  his 
marriage  with  the  q  ueen.  After  the  marriage 
took  place  Argyll  manifested  a  temporary 
gleam  of  repentance  by  si^ng  the  bond  for 
the  defence  of  the  young  prince,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  boast  of  the  queen,  'for  Argyll  I 
know  well  how  to  stop  his  mouth'  (Drarj/  to 
Cecil,  20  May  1667),  it  was  only  after  the  flight 
of  Bothwell  that  he  joined  the  party  of  nobles 
who  on  29  June  met  at  Dumbarton  to  plan 
measures  for  her  deliverance.  On20Julyfol- 
lewing  he  was  summoned  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  ceneral  assembly  of  the  kirk,  but  ex- 
cused himself  on  the  plea  that  the  brethren 
assembled  in  Edinbur^  wei'c  in  arms, 'and 
that  he  had  not  yet  joined  himself  to  them, 
but  promised  meantime  to  continue  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  true  religion  (Caldek- 
WOOB,  History,  ii.  378).  He  was  nominated 
one  of  the  council  of  regency  who,  when  the 
queen,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  assembly, 
consented  to  demit  the  government  in  favour 
of  her  son.  were  charged  to  carry  it  on  tiU 
the  arrival  of  Moray  m>m  France ;  but  this 
did  not  reconcile  him  to  the  arrangement, 
and  althouf^h  Moray  on  his  arrival,  beiiur  <  in 
respect  of  old  firien^hip  loath  to  offend  him/ 
sent  him  an  invitation  to  meet  him  for  con- 
sultation On  public  afiairs,  he  declined  to 
accept  it,  and  6hly  made  his  submission  when 
he  found  further  resistance  to  be  for  the 
time  vain.  Possibly  the  influence  of  Moray 
miglit  have  been  effectual  in  restraining  him 
from  takinf  further  measures  in  behalf  of 
the  queen,  nad  it  not  been  for  their  quarrel 
on  account  of  the  attempt  of  Argyll  to  divorce 
his  wife,  to  which  Moray,  who  was  her  half- 
brother,  would  not  consent.  Argyll  was  fur- 
ther exasperated  by  the  action  of  the  general 
assembly  m  regard  to  the  divorce,  for  the  as- 
sembly, doubtues  with  the  view  of  punishing 
him  for  his  political  conduct,  compelled  him 
for  separation  Scomhis  wife  and '  Other  scanda- 
lous offences '  to  submit  to  public  discipline 
(tJ.  ii.  M7).  Kor  could  he  have  appreciated 
the  impartiality  which  meted  out  similar 
justice  to  his  countess,  who,  having  ac- 
knowle^^^  'that  she  had  offended  God  and 
slaundered  the  kirk,  by  assisting  the  baptisme 
of  the  Mng  in  Papisticall  maner  with  her  pre- 
sence,' was  '  ordeaned  to  mak  her  publict  re- 
pentance in  the  Chappell  Royall  of  Stirline, 
in  time  of  sermoun  (I'A.)  But  while  these 
matters  must  have  had  their  effect  in  estrang- 
ing him  from  the  regent  and  from  the  extreme 
protestant  party  as  represented  by  Knox,  the 
main  influence  that  bound  him  to  the  cause 
of  the  queen  and  made  him  persevere  in 
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oonroiringfor  her  reseae  from  Lochleveii,  was  ' 
dread  of  uie  reTslations  mode  on  the  BcuTold 
'by  the  tubordinate  ag^enta  in  the  mnrdear  of 
Damley.  Something  must  moreoyer  be  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  of  hii  relationa  the 
Hamiltons,  who  knew  how  to  work  both  on 
his  hopes  and  fiaars.  Subsequently  he  also 
asserted  that  in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  Muy 
he  had  been  secretly  encoQiaeed  by  Elisa- 
beth (Randolph  to  Oeeil,  21  Feb.  167S),  and 
his  appeals  to  her  to  support  the  cause  of 
Maiy  after  her  escape  wotud  seem  to  fiaronr 
the  supposition.  He  signed  the  bond,  8  May 
1668,  to  effect  the  queen's  deliyeraooe  from 
Lodueyen,  and  on  ner  escape  joined  her  at 
Hamilton,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant  of 
the  forces  who  mustered  to  her  support.  To 
his  incapacity,  owin{[  to  irresolution  or  his 
disablement  by  a  famtiTig  fit,  is  generally 
attributed  tJie  ntal  hesitancy  at  the  crisis  of 
the  batUe  of  Langside  on  18  May,  which  re> 
suited  in  the  rout  of  the  queen's  forces  amd 
the  ruin  of  her  cause.  Aiter  the  flight  of 
the  queen  to  England,  Argyll  retired  to 
Dunoon,  and,  refiuing  to  submit  to  the  re- 
gent, appeared  twice  in  Glasgow  to  concert 
measures  with  the  Hamiltons  for  her  resto- 
ration ;  but,  as  Elisabeth  only  supported  the 
moyement  by  promises  neyer  put  in  execu- 
tion, he  at  last  made  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment with  the  opposite  party,  and  gaye  in 
his  submission  to  Moray  at  St.  Andraws  on 
14  April  1669.    After  the  murder  of  the 

Sjgmt,  Argyll  and  Boyd  sent  a  letter  to 
orton  on  17  Feb.  1670  avowing  ignorance 
of  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed.  It  is  per- 
haps omy  charitable  to  suppose  that  Ai^Il 
was  not  ayrare  of  the  oonspiracy  against  the 
Ufe  of  one  who  so  long  lud  been  his  most 
oonfidential  friend,  and  afterwards  had  dealt 
with  him  ao  leniently,  but  he  continued  for 
a  time  to  act  as  formerly  with  the  Hamiltons. 
Subsequently,  finding  the  cause  of  Mary 
hopeless,  he  made  terms  with  the  £ution  of 
the  king,  and,  after  the  death  of  Lennox  on 
4  Sept.  1671,  was  a  candidate,  with  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  for  the  regency.  The  choice  fell  on 
Mar,  but  Argyll  was  diosen  a  priyy  councol- 
lor.  On  Morton  obtaining  the  regeuOT  in 
November  1672,  Argyll  was  made  lord  Wh 
ohaaedlor,  and  on  17  Jan.  1673  obtuned  a 
charter  for  that  ofltce  for  life.  Chiefly  through 
his  agency  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about 
between  the  two  rival  parties,  on  &»  secret 
understanding — of  considerable  importance 
to  himself — tnat  no  further  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  the  murder  of  the  late  Idng. 
He  died  of  stone  on  13  Sept.  1578  (not  1676 
as  sometimes  stated),  a^d  about  43.  After 
the  di  voice  of  h  is  first  wife,  the  half-sister  of 
Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  he  married  Johsn- 


neta  Cunningham,  second  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander, fifth  earl  of  OlMicaim,  but  by  nuther 
marriage  had  he  anv  issue,  and  the  estates 
and  tiue  passed  to  his  brother,  Colin  Camp- 
bell of  Boquhan,  sixth  eari  [q.  v.] 

[Bvgistw  of  the  frivy  OonneU  of  Seotlsttd, 
voia.  L  and  ii. ;  Oalaadar  of  State  Fapan  (Soot- 
tish  Series),  voL  i. ;  ib.  (Irish  Series)  for  1M8- 
1673 ;  ib.  (Forngn  Scriss)  from  16W  to  Hit; 
Knox's  Wodu  (Banoa^e  CIiri>),  vobi  L  iL  iiL 
and  vL:  Oaldenrood's  History  of  the  EA.  rf 
Sootlaod  (Wodror  Society),  vols.  L  iL  ind 
iiL ;  Bishop  Keith's  ISstory  of  the  AfUn  of 
Chmeh  aod  State  in  Sootlaad  (I83<),  voU.  L  H. 
and  iiL;  I>onald  Oregoiy's  Histoiyof  theWectan 
Hi||hlaitds ;  Letters  to  the  Aijcrll  Family  ftom 
vanoos  Sovereigns  (Maitland  Olab);  Hiatorieof 
King  James  the  Sext  (Bannstyne  Olnb) ;  Cnv- 
ford^  OfBoers  of  State,  i.  llS-33;  BoogWi 
Scotoh  FMngs,  i.  91-3  ;  the  Historias  of  TyUa, 
Barton,  and  nnnds.]  T.  F.  H. 

OAJIFBIiLI^  ARCHIBALD,  wventh 
EkSL  or  Abstll  (1676P-1688),  eldeatsonof 
Colin,  sixth  earl  at  Argyll  [q.  v.],  by  his  se- 
cond wife,  Anies,  eldest  daughter  of  WiUiam, 
fourth  earl  Marischal,  widow  of  the  recent 
Moray,  was  bom  about  1676.  Being  only  eight 
years  of  age  on  the  death  of  his  &tner,  he  wag 
commended  by  his  will  to  the  protection  of 
the  long,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  U* 
mother,  with  the  advice  and  assistanoe  of  six 
persons  of  the  clan  CampbelL  Quarrels  arow 
between  his  guardians,  and  Archibald  Camp- 
bell of  Lochnell,  near  heir  to  the  earldom, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  Eari  cf 
Huntly  to  effect  the  murder  of  Campbdl  of 
Oalder^of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  and  also  of  the 
young  Earl  of  AnryU.  Moray  was  mnKlsnd 
in  February  1692  by  a  party  of  Gordons, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Hnnth; 
Calder  was  shot  by  a  hackbut ;  and  Ajngyil, 
soon  after  hie  marriage,  in  1692,  to  Lady  Aone 
Douglas,  fifth  daughter  of  William,  first  estl 
of  Morton,  of  the  house  of  Lochleven,  was  st- 
tat^edat  Stirling  by  a  setioas  illnw,  there- 
suit,  it  was  supposed,  of  attempts  to  Poi*<» 
turn  by  some  of  his  household,  bribed  by  Oamp- 
beUofLochnelL  On22  Juneie94Cam^pbell 
of  Ardkinglass,  one  of  the  conspiraton,cigned 
adocument,inwhidihemadeaftilleoslMsiaa 
of  all  that  he  knew  of  the  plots  against  CaUtr 
and  the  Earls  of  Moray  and  ArgylL  For  some 
reason  or  other  the  confession  was  not  imme- 
diately revealed  to  Argyll,  and  when,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  was  appmntsd 
king's  lieutenant  against  Uie  Earls  of  Huntly 
ana  Erroll,  Campbell  of  LoehneU  had  com- 
mandofoneofthedivisionsoftheanny.  With 
an  army  of  six  thousand  men  Argyll  maiehed 
towards  Strathbogie,  and  at  Glemlivat  fUl  in 
with  Huntly  and  £ro11,  in  omnmand  of  iif- 
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teen  hundred  men,  mostly  trained  soldiers. 
Though  advised  to  wait  fortlie  reinforcements 
which  were  approachine  to  his  assistance, 
under  Lord  Forbes,  Argyll,  relying  on  hiB  so- 
perioritT  in  numbers,  resolved  to  nsk  a  battle, 
taking,  however,  the  precaution  of  encamping 
on  s  strong  position.  Campbell  of  LochneU 
treacherously  made  known  to  Huntly  the  dis- 
position of  Argyll's  forces,  and  promised  to 
desert  to  him  during  the  engagement.  At  his 
suggestion  an  attack  was  suddenly  made  on 
the  morning  of  8  Oct.,  when  the  troops  of 
Argyll  were  at  piayers,  by  a  disohoige  of  ar- 
tillay  at  A)]gvlPs  banner.  LochneU  met  with 
the  &te  which  he  had  hoped  might  have  be- 
&nen  Ai^ll,  and  was  struck  down  dead  by 
%  stray  missUe,  but  his  followers  seem  to  have 
&ithfu]ly  carried  out  his  instructions.  A 
large  number  of  the  highlanders  took  to  in- 
ttant  flight.  Argyll,  with  only  twenty  men 
left  around  him,  seamed  to  give  up  the  conflict, 
andwssiorcibly  led  off  the  field  Dy  Murray  of 
TuUibardine,  shedding  tears  of  gnef  and  rage 
at  the  disgraceful  cowardice  of  his  foUowera. 
In  his  captured  baggage  several  letters  were 
found  diflsnad ing  him  from  the  fight.  Shortly 
afterwards  Argyll  was  informed  of  the  conspi- 
iSCT  against  his  lifs,  and  also  of  the  treachery 
of  Locnnell.  Hurrying  to  the  north  he  pro- 
claimed a  war  of extormination  against  Huntly 
and  those  who  had  deserted  him  at  Glenlivat. 
To  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  the  king  inter- 
fered, and  in  January  following  imprisoned 
Argyll  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  for  o^pres- 
lion,  said  to  have  been  committed  \>y  his  fol- 
lowers (Caisebwoos,  Hutory,  v.  Sol).  On 
finding  caution  he  was  shortly  afterwards  libe- 
rated, and  on  18  Feb.  1603  the  king,  before 
leavinff  for  England,  succeeded  in  recondling 
him  with  Hnntly.  In  1608  he  and  Huntly 
combined  against  the  Macgregors,  and  almost 
extirpated  the  clan.  He  was  also  completely 
ncceesful  in  suppreesing  the  lawless  Clando- 
nalds,  after  whiw,  in  1617,  he  received  from 
dis  king  a  grant  of  their  country,  which  in- 
doded  the  whole  of  Kintyre,  and  the  grant 
was  ratified  by  a  special  act  of  parliament. 
But  although  sncceasful  in  winning  for  his 
&mily  an  unexampled  influence  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  he  found  himself  impoverished 
lather  than  enriched  by  his  conquests.  '  So 
great,'  says  Sir  John  Scot  in  his  '  Staggering 
State  of  Scottish  Statesmen,' '  was  the  bur- 
dm  of  debt  on  the  house  of  Argyll,  that  he 
had  to  leave  the  country,  not  being  able  to 
gire  satia&ction  to  his  creditors.'  On  the 
pretence  of  going  abroad  to  the  Spa  for  the 
benefit  of  his  h^lth,  he  obtained,  in  1618, 
pt-nnission  from  the  king  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, but  instead  he  went  over  to  West  Flan- 
we  to  serve  the  King  of  Spain.    In  going 


abroad  he  was  actuated  by  another  motive 
besides  the  desire  to  escape  the  importunity 
of  his  creditors.  For  his  second  wife  he  Iiad 
married,  SO  Nov.  1610,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Ckimwallis  of  Brome,  and  by  her  in- 
fluence had  become  a  convert  to  the  catholic 
faith.  For  leaving  his  country  to  fieht  in 
support  of  a  cathoLc  king  he  was  on  16  Feb. 
1619  denounced  as  a  traitor  and  rebel  at  the 
market-croes  of  Edinburgh  (ib.  viL  367),  but 
on  22  Nov.  1621  he  was  again  declared  the 
king's  free  liege  {ib.  616).  On  the  departure 
of  Argyll,  Ales.  Craig,  author  of  '  Poeticall 
Essayes,'  wrote  the  following  verses,  pre- 
served by  Scot  in  his  '  Staggering  State : ' 
Now  Earl  of  Guile  and  Lord  Forlorn  thou  goes, 
Qoittiog  thy  Prince  to  serve  his  foreign  foes, 
Ko  faiu  in  plaids,  no  trost  in  highland  trews, 
Cameleon-liie  they  change  so  many  hues. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  England,  and  died 
in  London  in  1638.  His  later  years  were 
spent  in  retirement.  From  the  tune  that  he 
left  Scotland  in  1619  his  estates  were  held  by 
his  son  Archibald  (1698-1661),  afterwards 
Marquis  of  Argyll  [q.  v.]  By  his  first  wife 
he  had,  besides  Archibald,  four  daughters, 
and  by  his  second  five  daughters  and  three 
sons,  including  James,  colonel  of  the  Scots 
Guard  in  France,  created  Earl  of  Irvine  in 
1642,  who  died  in  1645  {Archives  of  French 
Formgn  Office).  To  his  first  wife  William 
Alexander,  earl  of  Stirling,  inscribed  his 
'Aurora,'  in  1604.  There  is  a  portrait  of  her 
in  Walpole's  'Boyal  and  Noble  Authors' 
(ed.  Park,  v.  64);  but  it  was  the  second 
countess,  not  the  first,  as  Walpole  states, 
who  collected  and  published  in  Spanish  a  set 
of  sentences  from  the  works  of  Augustine. 

[Beg.  Privy  Council  of  ScotL  vols.  iv.  v.  and 
vi ;  State  Papers,  Scottish  Ser.  vol.  iv. ;  Calder- 
wood's  Hist,  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  (Wodrow 
Soc),  vols.  V.  vi.  and  vii. ;  Sir  John  Scot's  Stag- 
gering State  of  Scottish  Statesmen  (ed  1872), 
pp.4£-41 ;  Actsof  the  Pari,  of  Scotland,  passim; 
Donald  Gregory's  Hist,  of  the  Western  Highlands; 
A  FaithfulNarrativeof  the  Gh«at  and  Marvellous 
Victory  obtained  by  George  Gordon,  Earl  of 
Huntly,  and  Francis  Hay,  Earl  of  ErroU,  Catholic 
noblemen,  over  Archibald  Campbell,  Earl  of 
Argyll,  lieutenant,  at  Strathaven,  3  Oct.  1894,  in 
Scottish  Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Cent.ed.Dalyell, 
Edin.  1801,  i.  136;  Dnut;la8's  Scot'ish  Peerage, 
i.  98-4 ;  Histories  of  Xytler  and  Hill  Burton.] 

T   P  H 

CAMPBELL,  ARCHIBALD,  MaVofis 
OP  Aegyll  and  eighth  Eabl  (1698-1661 ),  was 
eldest  son  of  Archibald,seventh  earl  of  Argyll 
fq.  v.],  by  his  first  wife,  Lady  Anne  Douglas, 
daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Morton,  and 
was  bom  in  1598.  During  the  last  desperate 
struggle  of  the  Clandonalds,  in  1615,  he  was 
present  with  his  father  at  the  conflicts  which 
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resulted  in  fheir  subjugation.  His  father, 
before  openly  adoptiiur  the  catholic  religion 
and  enterine  the  service  of  Philip  of  Spain, 
had  taken  Uie  precaution  to  convey  to  him 
the  fee  of  his  eatatea  (letter  of  council  to  the 
king,  2  Feb.  1819 :  manuscript  in  Advocates' 
Library,  Edinburgh,  quotea  in  Qbeoobt's 
WeitentHufhlemds,edA8Sl,'p.40l),AnHiom 
this  tame  he  continued,  while  only  lord  of 
Lome,  to  wield  the  vast  territorial  infinenoe  of 
the  family.  Clarendon  affirms  that  the  old 
eail  afterwards,  provoked  by  his  son'sdisobedi- 
ence  and  insolence,  resolved  to  bequeath  his 
estates  away  from  him,  but  was  compelled  by 
the  king  '  to  make  over  aU  his  estates  to  his 
son '  {Hittory,  ii.  68),  and  partial  confirma- 
tion of  the  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the 
'Acts  of  tiie  Scottish  Parliament,'  v.  80 
(1688),  which  contain  a  ratification  to  him 
of  a  charter  to  his  father  in  life-rent  ftnd 
himself  in  fee  of  the  earldom  of  Argyll,  and 
of  a  renunciation  to  him  by  his  father  of  his 
life-rent.  In  an  act  of  1661  (^efo  of  the  Seot- 
tiih  Parliament,  viL  840)  it  is  also  asserted 
thst  after  he  obtained  ^e  life-rent  he '  put 
his  filither  to  intolerable  straits,'  which  gives  a 
colour  ot  erediUlity  to  the  further  statemant 
of  Clarendon  that  the  old  eari  prophesied  the 
king  would  live  to  repent  having  bestowed 
favours  on  him,  for  he  was '  a  man  of  craft, 
subtilty,  and  felsehood,  and  can  lore  no  man ' 
(Bistory,  ii.  68).  Bnt  while  undoubtedly  the 
fatiier  and  son  were  thus  not  on  the  bMt  of 
terms  with  each  other,  it  is  not  so  certain  that 
the  whole  blame  of  this  rested  with  the  son. 
In  common  with  the  children  of  the  earl's 
first  wifb,  Lome  had  been  educated  hi  the 

groteetasct  religion,  Ibr  it  was  not  the  son,  as 
i.  K.  Qardiner  states,  but  the  father  who 
'  threw  off  his  religion,' and  the  religions  feuds 
between  the  two  families  were  so  insuperable 
a  barrier  to  confidence  and  trust  as  to  render 
strict  precautions  on  the  part  of  Lome  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  possessions  of  the  Ar- 
gylls  had  under  the  old  earl  been  greatly 
extended  bv  the  suppression  of  the  Cungre- 
gois,  Clanoonalds,  and  other  outlawed  races, 
and  when  Lome  entered  on  the  life-rent  of 
his  ftthei^s  estates  he  '  was  by  tu  the  most 
powerful  subject  in  the  kingdom '  (Bulijb, 
ietUrt  and  Joumah,  i.  146).  In  a  procla- 
mation issued  in  1639  in  the  king's  name  to 
free  those  who  held  theb  lands  in  certain 
tenures,  to  hold  the  same  imniedistely  of  the 
king  under  easier  conditions,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  by  virtue  of  those 
tenures,  held  command  of  twenty  thousand 
men  (Qi/.  State  Puperi,  Dom.,  1639,  p.  6). 
Witlun  his  own  territory  he  was,  by  virtue 
of  his  special  office  of  justiciary,  a  potentate 
exercising  almost  royal  power,  and  if  dreaded 


rather  than  loved  by  many  who  had  been 
compelled  to  brar  the  name  of  -die  dan,  he 
exereised  over  them  a  more  iJiorotigh  dudr 
pline  and  had  welded  their  rival  interests 
into  more  complete  nnity  than  pMvalled 
elsewhere  in  tiie  hS|^ands. 

In  the  great  Scottish  ecdetiaatioal  dilute 
with  the  sovereign,  which  had  reached  a  cri- 
sis in  1^8,  the  side  which  Lome  shoiddtoke 
was  thus  a  matter  of  prime  imyoitattce  to 
both  parties.  He  had  not  as  yet  committed 
himself  to  tite  covenanting  party.  For  many 
years  he  had  basked  in  vSb  smiles  of  ro^ 
favonr.  On  the  occasion  of  the  )daA  viKt 
to  Scotland  in  1633  for  coronation  ne  was 
confirmed  in  his  office  of  justiciary  and  the. 
possession  of  the  life-rent  of  the  estates  of 
his  father.  In  1684  he  was  chosen  an  extra- 
ordinary lord  of  session.  From  the  time  that 
in  1626  he  wat  chosen  a  perry  councillor  he 
had  acted,  until  1687,  widi  great  cootion  in 
regtfd  to  ecclesiastiral  matters.  The  first 
indication  of  his  dedded  opposition  to  epiacD- 
pacy  was  when  in  the  latter  year  he  hada  dis- 
pute with  the  Bishop  (rf  Galloway  temrdSag 
the  imprisonment  of  a  guardian  <n  'N^SOMllit 
Kmmure,  who  on  the  oocaaian  cf^t/B  oonuire- 
nion  being  dispensed  to  the  people  ViMwling 
had  '  cryit  out  saying  it  wes  plane  idolatrie 

SAiriire,  Memorial*  of  the  trvMet,  L  78). 
ne  offered  the  bishop  500  meiks  of  fine 
to  free  him^  expeetEng  that  the  cfibr  wtmU 
itself  sufficiently  heal  the  bishops  wonnM 
amoar  propre.  When  the  bishop  took  tiie 
money 'wTthont  ceremony,' Lome  was  deefdy 
offended,  and  at  a  jrrvate  meetiiw  whiehM 
convened  he  and  other  inffnantraT  nobtenen 
began  <to  nfftit  their  dangerous  estaitwidi 
the  pryd  and  avarice  of  the  piolatis,  aeydng 
to  overrule  the  haifl  Idngdome'  (A.  i.  79). 
After  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  in  IMB^ 
in  opposition  to  the  sAi^mpt  of  1^  king  to 
introduce  the  Book  of  Gammon  Pr&yeo:  sad 
other  'innovations,'  Lome,  aloUg  with  Tra- 
q  uair  and  Roxburgh,  was  summoned  to  Loo- 
don  to  advise  the  king,  Lomtbang '  sent  fcr 
by  a  pivy  miteive,  not  by  a  letter  to  tfte 
council  as  the  other  two '  (Bullib.  Letten, 
i.  70).  Indeed, the  maiit  purpose  or  ^kSaq; 
was  to  secfore  the  support  of  Lome  to  hit 
schemes,  and  well  miAt  BdlHe  vtrite,  'We 
tremble  fiarLome  that  the  king  eitherpenskde 
him  to  go  his  way  orfind  him  errand  at  court 
for  a  long  time.'  Courage  of  the  highest  kiad 
was  required  to  enable  mm  to  conduct  himseff 
with  credit,  and  he  ^Qsplayed  a  strtnghtfcir- 
ward  honesty  and  resolution  at  least  as  re- 
markable as  Im  wariness.  Ha  Was,  Boiffie 
mentions,  'very  plain  with  the  king,' and, 
having  been  brought  into  controyersy  with 
Laud, '  did  publicly  avow  his  contempt  of  hii 
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)'(A.L78).  daieodoa  stetes  that  the 
old  (nd,  than  in  London,  advised  the  king  to 
ntein  Um  a  niiaoi;iier  at  court,  but  he  waa 
pcmitted  to  depazt,  aEriving  at  Edinbor^ 
aO  May.  The  only  motive  Baillie  could  dig' 
cover  to ' make  that  man'  to  aide  with  the 
eovananten  '  in  that  neoesaary  time,  to  the 
aztieme  hazard  of  his  head,'  was  'the  equity 
of  the  cause,'  and  so  £ar  as  thia  implies  that 
Lone  was  incapable  of  acting  from  mere  head- 
•tnng  iapolse^  no  ol^tian  can  be  taken  to 
it  Aa  yet  the  king  had  not  come  to  an  open 
sad  ijieooncilahle  breach  with  Lome  when  he 
kit  London,  but  hegareasecret  commission 
to  the  Ead  of  Antrim,  the  patron  of  the  out- 
lawed Clandonalds,  to  uavade  Argyllsbjie  Oft- 
tonsiblT  on  his  own  account.  Lorne  at  once 
brined  whom  he  had  to  thank  for  it,  as  is 
andent  from  his  letter  to  Strafford  of  25  July 
(aninoOD,  Zetiert,  ii.  187).  To  a  hint  of 
Straffivd's  that '  it  behoves  persons  of  your 
kcdahip's  blood  and  abilitiea  actively  and 
STOKeoly  to  serve  the  crown,'  he  replies  in  a 
Mwnd  letter.  9  Oc>.,  containnig  miinh  skilful 
pnmog  and  dexterous  hom»-thrusts,  but 
maoing  an  with  the  confident  expectation 
'o^  Cm  willing,  a  fair  and  happy  conclusion 
my  shortly'  (S.  ii.  220).  Possibly  the  only 
lesiiit  of  tlie  insinnationB  and  hints  of  Strai- 
fiiid  was  to  increase  Lome's  distrust  of  the 
pdicy  of  the  Idn^,  and  the  death  ctf  the  old 
SsdofArgyU,  which  ha,ppened  shortly  before 
tht  meeting  of  the  assembly  of  the  kirk  at 
Ctkegow  in  November,  left  him  greater  free- 
dom of  action.  But  though  he  attended  the 
iMmbly  he  seemed  more  desirons  to  discover 
what  its  temper  really  was  than  to  influence 
its  oinnion  one  way  or  another.  So  far  from 
bdng  the  sour  bigot  he  is  sometimes  repre- 
trntai.  Argyll,  as  ne  states  in '  Instructions  to 
t  Son,'  had  no  preference  for  presbyterianism 
ud  extempore  prayers  over  episcopacy  and 
•Brrioe  books,  except  that  the  former  was 
what  the  neat  bulk  of  his  countrymen  had 
id<fted.  Hesawthatthepolicyof  the  king 
WIS  doing  violence  to  the  deepest  convictions 
<rf  the  nation,  and  that  the  only  chance  of  pre- 
nating  a  catastrophe  was  to  present  a  firm 
bnt  01  resistance  to  his  unreasonable  de- 
■unds.  When  advice  and  soft  words  proved 
tf  no  avail  in  altering  the  bent  of  the  king's 
pupo^e,  he  itsolvedto  stake  his  all  with  toe 
Mvenanters.  Ajgyll  was  the  only  member  of 
ths  privy  council  who  did  not  retire  with  the 
Huquis  of  Hamilton  when  the  assembly  was 
diwolved  from  sitting  any  longer.  Though 
not  a  member  of  the  assembly  ae,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  moderator,  agreed  to  attend  the 
nlHeaQent  meetings,  at  which  episcopacy 
«u  abolished,  and  to  '  bear  witness  to  the 
lighteo^Bne88  of  their  proceedings.'    On  the 


arrival  of  t^e  king's  proclamation,  declaring 
the  procedure  of  uie  assembly  to  be  the  act 
of  traitors,  the  covenanters  placed  their  frarces 
under  Alexander  Leslie  [q.  v.]  On  20  Feb. 
16S9  Argyll  sent  a  letter  to  Laud  in  defence 
of  the  Scots,  containing  a  statement  which 
leited  the  position  they  had  taken  up  on 
nnassiulable  constitutional  principles  (Mel- 
bourne MSS.,  gaoted  in  GABsnrBs's  Sut.  of 
England,  viiL  892^.  Meanwhile  he  took  the 
precavtion  of  nueisg  a  force  of  nine  hundred 
men,  a  portion  of  whom  he  left  in  Kintyre  to 
watch  toe  Irish,'  another  portion  in  Lome  to 
hold  the  Clandonalds  in  check,  while  with 
the  remainder  he  passed  over  into  Arran, 
where  he  seized  the  castle  of  Brodick,  belong- 
ing to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton.  On  learn- 
ing that  the  king  had  decided  on  an  invasion 
of  Scotland,  Argyll  sent  him  a  letter. '  which' 
Bossingham,  writing  under  date  16  April, 
says  '  his  majesty  does  tear  all  to  pieces  as 
resolving  to  have  his  head'  (Cb/.  State  Papers, 
Dom.  1639,  t>.  62).  The  mood  of  Charles, 
however,  underwent  a  rapid  alteration  after 
his  arrival  at  Berwick,  where  he  found  Leslie 
encamped  on  Dunse  Law  barring  his  further 
progress  with  a  superior  force.  As  the  Scots 
would '  not  think  to  treat'  without  Argyll,  he 
was  sent  for  to  conduct  the  negotiation.  He 
had  beeulyingwithaconsiderablearmyround 
Stirling,  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  to  be  ready 
in  case  of  '  unexpected  accidents '  (Baillib, 
JjttUta,  i.  211),  and  leaving  the  bulk  of  his 
followers  there,  he,  in  a  few  days,  joined  the 
main  army  and  set  up  his  tent  on  the  hill, 
where,  according  to  Baillie,  the  highlanders 
who  axMX)mpanied  him  aroused  the  wonder  of 
the  English  visiting  the  camp  {ih.  i.  21 2).  The 
pacification  of  Berwick,  18  June  1639,  sub- 
stantially promised  all  that  the  covenanters 
asked)  but  its  terms  were  not  sufSciently  clear. 
The  substantial  fruits  of  the  victory  Argyll 
therefore  resolved  to  gather  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Episcopacy  having  been  abolished, 
it  was  necessary  that  successors  should  be 
chosen  for  the  bishops  as  lords  of  the  articles. 
Montrose  [see  Gbahau,  James,  first  Maiv 
quis],  who  nere  first  indicated  a  divergence 
in  opinion  from  Argyll,  proposed  that  their 
place  should  be  taken  by  fourteen  laymen 
appointed  by  the  king ;  but  Argyll  was  too 
astute  to  let  slip  the  magnificent  chance  of 
striking  a  fatal  blow  at  the  irresponsible  in- 
fluence lA  the  king,  and  moved  that  each 
estate  should  in  future  choose  its  own  lord 
of  the  articles,  which  was  carried  by  a  bare 
majority  of  one,  the  barons  and  burgesses  be- 
ing thenceforth  represented  by  sixteen  votes, 
the  nobility  by  eight,  and  the  king  Ly  none. 
The  change  was  momentous,  for  the  result 
was,  in  the  words  of  S.  B.  Gardiner  (IIi»t.  of 
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England,  iz.  64),  to  make  the  parliament  and 
not  the  king  '  the  central  force  in  Scotland.' 
Meantime  information  had  reached  the 
English  court  of  the  draft  of  a  letter  written 
before  the  Berwick  pacification  by  some  of 
the  Scottish  leaders  to  Louis  XIII,  soliciting 
iiis  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Scots  (Letter 
in  Rtjshwobth,  part  iL  vol.  ii.  1120).  The 
letter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sent,  but 
Charles  made  it  a  pretext  for  committing 
the  Earl  of  Loudon  to  the  Tower.  He  was 
soon  afterwards  liberated,  but  the  incident 
was  the  occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  of  a  re- 
newal of  hostilities.  When  the  king  ordered 
the  prorogation  of  parliament,  in  Maj  1640, 
Argyll  moved  that  it  be  held  without  his 
sanction.andinordertotake  measures  against 
the  hostile  preparations  of  the  king,  a  com- 
mittee of  estates  was  formed  to  which  was 
entrusted  the  practical  government  of  the 
kingdom.  Of  this  committee  Argyll  was 
not  a  member,  but  he  was  '  major  potestas,' 
and  '  all  knew  that  it  was  his  influence  that 
gave  being,  life,  and  motion  to  the  new- 
modelled  governors.'  On  1 2  June  a  commis- 
sion of '  fire  and  sword '  was  issued  by  the 
committee  of  estates  to  Argyll  against  the 
Earlof  Atholl  and  theOgilvies,  who  had  taken 
up  arms  in  behalf  of  the  king.  With  a  force 
01  foiir  thousand  men  he  swept  over  the  dis- 
tricts of  Badenoch,  Atholl,  and  Mar,  according 
to  the  hostile  chroniclers  stripping  the  fields 
of  the  sheep  and  cattle.  At  theFords  of  Lyon 
he  found  Atholl  posted  with  a  strong  force, 
and,  it  is  said,  on  promise  of  a  safe  return, 
inveigled  him  to  an  interview,  when,  failing 
in  an  attempt  to  win  him  over,  he  sent  him 
a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  where,  after  making 
his  submission,  he  was  liberated.  Argyll 
then  descended  into  Angus,  attacking  the 
Ogilvies  and  burning  their  house  to  the 
ground.  The  incidents  of  its  destruction,  as 
recorded  in  the  ballad '  The  Bonnie  Hoose 
o'  Airlie,'  must  not  be  accepted  as  literally 
true,  for  Lady  Ogilvie  did  not  treat  the  sumr 
mons  of  Argyll  with  scorn,  but  had  left  the 
house  for  some  time  before  its  destruction, 
and  the  actual  execution  of  the  act  was  en- 
trusted by  Argyll  to  a  subordinate,  Dugald 
Campbell  of  Inverawe,  whom  he  enjoined 
only  to  fire  it  if  the  operation  of  destroying 
it  was '  langsome,'  a4dmg,  with  characteristic 
caution, '  You  need  not  let  know  that  you 
have  directions  firom  me  to  fire  it '  (Letter 
quoted  in  full  in  Nottt  and  Querits,  third 
series,  vi.  383,  from  original  in  possesion  of 
the  correspondent).  The  cruelties  exercised 
by  Argyll  during  the  raid  formed  one  of  the 
charges  in  the  indictment  on  which  he  was 
executed,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been  for 
those  times  exceptionally  severe. 


Learning  that  Oharlee  was  ag^  niamf 
an  army  agfunst  them,  the  Stots,  under  Lesli^ 
in  August  of  this  year  passed  into  England 
in  strong  array  '  to  present  their  grievaseM 
to  the  long's  majesty,'  and  taking  possession 
of  Newcastle  remuned  quartered  m  North- 
umberland and  Durham  till    n^otiationt 
were  entered  into  with  the  king  at  Ripon  on 
1  Oct.  Montrose  had  accompamed  the  amy, 
but  already  ominous  differences  had  arisen 
between  him  and  Argyll.    He  had  strongly 
opposed  the  motion  oi  Argyll  for  holding  a 
parliament  in  opposition  to  the  king;  he  had 
already  entered   into  correspondence  with 
Charles  on  his  ovni  account,  and  before  crow- 
ing the  Tweed  he  and  other  noblemen  signed, 
in  August,  at  Cumbernauld,  a  bond  '  againtt 
the  pi^cular  and  indirect  practicking  of  the 
few '  (see  copy  in  Bailub's  Letter*  and 
Joumalt,  iL  468,  and  Napibb'b  MemoriaU  <(f 
Montrose,  i.  254).    Shortly  afterwards  the 
bond  was  discovered  by  Argyll,  bnt  it  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  bum  it  by  order  of  the 
committee  of  estates.    The  demenoy  only 
irritated  more  acutely  Montrose's  jealousy  « 
Argyll,  and  drove  him  to  more  desperate 
courses.    The  predominant  influence  wielded 
by  Argyll  over  the   committee  of  estates 
Montrose  interpreted  into  an  assumptian  of 
dictatorship  over  the  kingdom,  which  fbrtiie 
time  being  it  undoubtedly  waa:  and  aifO- 
mation  he  had  received  from  various  enenues 
of  Argyll  corroborated  his  own  comrictioo 
that  a  plan  was  in  preparation  for  the  fonnal 
recognition  of  the  dictatorship  and  the  de- 
position of  the  king.    He  thereupon  commu- 
nicated what  he  ha^  learned  to  Oharles,  who 
agreed  to  pay  a  visit  to  Scotland  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  Montrose,  according  to  arrange- 
ment, would    in  his  place  in  parliament 
accuse  Argyll  before  the  king  of  meditating 
treason  against  the  throne.    Montrose  wm. 
however,  ill  fitted  to  manage  a  matter  i^ 
quiring  such  exceptional  caution.    Alreadv 
he  had  bruited  his  charges  against  Argrll 
throughout  the  country,  and  Argyll  called 
him  to  answer  for  his  speeches.     Montrotf , 
acknowledging  at  once  his  responsibility  for 
the  charges,  named  his  authorities,  \>rA  his 
principal  witness,  Stewart  of  Ladywell,  wrote 
a  letter  to  Argyll  admitting  that  he  had, 
'  through  prejudicate  of  his  lordship,'  wrested 
words  which  he  had  heard  him  spe«k  at  the 
Fords  of  Lyon  from  their  proper  meaning. 
The  correspondence  of  Montrose  with  the 
king  and  the  secret  purpose  of  his  majesty's 
visit  were  revealed  m  the  course  of  the  in- 
quiry.   While  by  his  confession  Stewart  did 
not  save  his  life,  Montrose  and  other  noHe- 
men  were  on  11  June  committed  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  on  a  charge  of  plotting. 
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With  Montioae  in  prison,  and  Argyll  pro- 
bably in  the  secret  of  the  whole  conspiracy, 
Charles  fonnd  the  outlook  in  Scotland  com- 
pletely altered.  On  receipt  of  the  news  that 
the  scheme  had  miscamed,  he  wrote  on 
13  Jane  a  letter  to  Argyll  repudiating  the 
rumonr  that  his  journey  to  Scotlana  was 
'  only  desired  and  procured  by  Montrose  and 
Tnqnair,'  and  asserting  that,  so  far  fi»>m  in- 
tending^ division,  his  aim  was  '  to  establish 
peace  in  state  and  religion  in  the  church' 
(Letter  in  Lettert  to  the  Argyll  Family, 
i.  86,  and  in  Memorials  </  Montrose,  L  283). 
Ai]^ll  grasped  the  situation  at  once  as  re- 
gsra  both  Scotland  and  Enj^and,  and  re- 
stdred  to  make  the  most  of  a  golden  oppor- 
tonity.  As  the  king,  before  setting  out  for 
Scotland,  had  on  13  Aug.  given  his  sanction 
to  an  act  confirming  the  treaty  with  the 
Scots,  he  was  received  on  his  arrival  with 
the  warmest  manifestations  of  good- will.  On 
90  Ang.j  when  he  was  entertained  at  a 
banquet  m  the  parliament  house,  the  rejoic- 
ings in  £dinbui|^h  resembled,  it  is  said,  the 
celebration  of  a  jubilee.  The  king  yielded, 
shttost  without  a  murmur,  to  the  demands  of 
Argyll  that  no  political  or  judicial  office 
ibonld  be  filled  up  without  the  approval  of 
pariiament,  and  during  six  weeks'  discussion 
of  qneetions  bristling  with  controversial  diffi- 
culties the  prevailing  harmony  between  him 
aod  the  esfaites  was  scarcely  broken,  when 
suddenly  oa  12  Oct.  the  city  was  roused  to 
feverish  excitement  by  the  news  that  Hamil- 
ton, Lanark,  and  Argvll  had  on  the  previous 
night  left  the  city  and  fled  to  Kenneil  House. 
Gndaally  the  rumour  spread  that  a  plot  had 
been  f(»med  to  arrest  them  bv  armed  men 
under  the  Earl  of  Crawford  in  the  king's  bed- 
chamber. Of  the  existence  of  a  plot  at  some 
kind  &e  depositions  of  the  witnesses  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  (see  copies  of  depositions  re- 
lating to  the '  Incident'  m  SJsf.  MSS.  Comm. 
4th  Rep.  16S-70),  but  probably  ArgyU's 
Sight  was  chiefly  a  subtle  stroke  of  pobcy  to 
oamssk  his  enemies.  In  any  case  the  '  In- 
cident,'as  it  afterwards  came  to  be  called,  had 
KBderied  Argyll  so  c(»npletely  master  of  the 
ntuation  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  institute  a  prosecution  against  the  authors 
of  the  plot  After  a  private  examination  of 
witnesses  the  result  ofthe  inquiry  was  stated 
in  vspw  terms  to  be  that  (}rawford  had  been 
(lottmg  something  desperate,  and  that '  no- 
thing was  found  that  touched  the  Ung.' 
Shortly  afterwards  Montrose  and  other  '  in- 
cendiaries' were  liberated,  all  outstanding 
difficulties  were  arranged,  and  the  king,  in 
token  of  his  complete  reconciliation  with  the 
corananters,  made  a  liberal  distribution  of 
hoBOiirs  among  their  leaders,  the  greatest 


being  reserved  for  Ar^ll,  who  on  16  Nov. 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  marquis. 

The  result  of  the  King's  journey -to  Scot- 
land had  been,  in  the  words  of  Clarendon, 
'  only  to  make  a  perfect  deed  of  gift  of  that 
kinffdom'  to  the  covenanting  party.  Argyll 
haa  been  able  by  snbtle  and  dexterous  ma- 
nceuvring  to  transfer  the  whole  adminis- 
trative power  in  Scotland  from  the  king  to 
the  parliament.  The  king  had  been  com- 
pletely outwitted.  To  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
Scots  against  the  English  parliament,  he  had 
granted  to  the_  Scottish  parliament  conces- 
sions with  which  the  English  parliament 
would  have  been  perfectly  satisiied.  They 
were  tbus  encouraged  to  pe  onlv  the  more 
importunate  in  their  demands,  wtule  Argyll 
saw  clearly  that  to  pay  Ohorles  the  price  he 
desired  for  his  concessions  would  be  suicidaL 
and  that  the  fruits  of  the  great  constitutioaaal 
victory  won  in  Scotland  could  only  be  8&- 
cured  Dv  a  similar  victory  of  the  parliament 
in  England.  In  order  to  smooth  the  way 
towaras  a  peaceful  arrsAgement  of  the  dis- 
pute, the  Scottish  privy  council  in  January 
1641-2  offered  themselves  as  mediators,  but 
their  offers  were  rejected  by  C!harles.  Find- 
ing that  his  policy  of  concession  had  been  a 
total  fiuluie,  Oharles  endeavoured  to  win  the 
support  ofthe  Scots  against  the  English  parlia- 
ment by  stratagem  and  force.  On  25  May 
a  special  meeting  of  the  privy  council  was 
fixed  to  be  held,  at  which  an  effort  was  to 
be  made  to  overawe  a  decision  for  the  king. 
Kinnoul,  Roxburghe,  and  other  noblemen 
brought  with  them  to  Edinburgh  a  lar^e  body 
of  armed  retainers,  but  the  rumour  naving 
spread  that  the  life  or  liberty  of  Argyll  was 
in  dancer,  larra  crowds  flocked  into  Edin- 
burgh from  Fife  and  the  Lothians,  and  thus 
any  intentions  of  violence  were  necessarily 
abandoned. 

For  some  time  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  in  England  the  Scots  remained  in- 
active, and  it  was  only  after  the  subscription 
by  the  English  houses  of  parliament  ana  the 
Westminster  Assembly  oi  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant  that  in  January  1648-1  a 
Scotch  army,  under  the  Earl  or  Leven,  en- 
tered England  by  Berwick,  Argyll  accom- 
panying it  as  representative  of  the  commit- 
tee of  estates.  This  procedure  roused  into 
aotiviljr  the  ultra-royolists  in  Scotland,  and 
seemea  to  give  to  M<ontrose  the  opportunity 
for  which  he  had  been  waiting.  Hostilities 
were  begun  in  the  north  by  tne  Marquis  of 
Huntly,  who,  after  makinc' prisoner  the  pro- 
vost and  magistrates  of  Aoerdeen  and  plun- 
dering the  town  of  its  arms  and  ammimition, 
began  his  march  southward.  Argyll,  whobnd 
lately  returned  from  England,  was  in  April 
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despatched  against  him,  and  coming  up  with 
him  near  Montrose,  which  he  had  plundeied 
and  burned,  compelled  him  t<>  retreaft  to 
Aberdeenshire.  On  13  J^uly  njews  reached 
the  Scottish  parliament  of  the  landing  at 
Aidn^murchan,  in  the  north  of  AnyUshircL 
of  two  thousand  Irish  and  Scoto-uish,  and 
on  the  16th  Argyll  received  a  commiaaion,  to  ! 
advance  against  the  invadera-  It  waa  the  ter^  j 
ritory  of  Argyll  alone  which  was  threatened. ' 
and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  he  would 
easily  cope  with  the  dan^;  butitsuddenlybe- 
came  apparent  that  the  incursion  only  fonued 
part  of  a  much  more  compcehensive  6ch«me, 
According  to  Clarendon,  Argyll  waa  the 
person  whom  Montrose '  most  hated  and  con- 
temned.' It  was  on  Montroae's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  expedition  £ram  Ireland  had 
been  undertaken,  and  to  act  in  concert  with 
it  he,  on  1  Feb.  1643-4,  recnved  a  commis- 
sion appointing  him  lieutenant-general  of  all 
his  majesty's  forces  in  Scotland.  While  the 
question  at  issue  between  Argyll  and  Mont- 
roae  was  less  that  of  king  and  covenant  than 
personal  rivaliv,  the  hignlonders  who  flocked 
to  Montrose's  banner  were  actuated  more  by 
hatred  of  Argyll  than  by  loyal  or  religious 
motives;  in  the  words  of  Macaulay,  'a power- 
ful coalition  of  clans  waged  war  nominally  for 
King  Ciharles,  but  reallv  against  MacCaUum 
More.'  To  avoid  ArsyU,  wlio  was  approach- 
ing from  the  west,  Montrose,  with  a  force 
of  2,600  Irishmen  and  highlanders,  marched 
southwards  across  the  Tay,  and^  after  defeat- 
ing a  covenanting  force  of  six  tnousand  men 
under  Elcho  at  l^jpermuir  on  1  Sept.  1644, 
entered  Perth.  ArgjU  hung  on  his  skirts  as 
he  retreated  northwsjrds  by  Dundee  and  Aber- 
deen, but  never  could  come  within  striking 
distance,  and  as  Argyll  approached  Aberdeen 
he  withdrew  westwards  towards  the  Spey, 
and  descending  through  the  wildc  of  Bade- 
noch  again  entered  Atholl.  Disconcerted  by 
the  rapidity  of  his  movements  Ai^ll  in- 
duced the  estates  to  proclaim  him  a  traitor, 
and  ofiered  a  reward  of  20,000ir.  (Scots')  for  his 
head.  Only  once,  at  Fyvie  Castle,  wnioh  he 
had  takflv  on  14  Oct.,  was  Montrose  almost 
caught  in  a  trap;  but  making  a  feint  of 
ostentatious  preparation  for  a  desperate  re- 
sistance, he  drew  off  his  forces  while  Argyll 
waa  making  his  dispositions.  Pi^ssing  north- 
wards he  went  to  Strathbogie  with  the  hope 
of  rousing  the  Gordons,  but  being  unable  to 
win  tbem  over  he  retired  again  into  the  wilds 
of  fiadenoch.  Here  he  learned  that  Argyll, 
having  sent  his  horse  into  winter  q  uarters,  was 
at  Dunkeld  with  a  number  of  his  followers, 
tampering  with  the  Atholl  men.  By  a  night 
march  over  the  mountainous  region  that  lay 
between  him  and  Atholl,  he  enoeavoured  to 


poimoe  on  Argyll  unawares,  but  the  latter, 
teaming  his  appcoaish  while  ha  vaa  yet  six- 
teen miles  on,  broke  up  his  qamp  and  re- 
treated to  Perth,  where  theia  waa  a  at^ong 
garrison  (RuBHWOBXH,  Hittoriaal  Col^ttetkm, 
ed.  1692.  pt.  iiL  toL  iL  986).    On  hia  Mton 
to  EdinDurgh,  Argyll,  giving  as  his  loaaoo 
that  he  haa  been  insufficiently  aupported 
with  money  and  troops,  resigned  hia  commia- 
sion,  which  waa  given  to  BaUlie  [see  Bjixtjil 
WiiXLUi, /.  1648].    Argyll  thaa  pioceedad 
to  his  castle  at  Inrerary,  securely  telying  on 
the  almost  inaccessible  mountain  yataei^-mea 
suddenly  one  momii^  in  the  imddle  of  Da- 
comber  '  the  trembling  cowherds  oaaia  db^m 
from  thehillsandtold  him  that  theenenj  was 
within  two  nules  of  him' (tfr.)  BarelTntaking 
his  escape  inafishing  boat,  he  fled  tokia  oastle 
at  Boscoieath,  on  the  Clyde,  and  from  IS  Dec. 
to  tha  end  of  January  Montrose  burned  and 
devastated  Argyll  and  Lorn  at  his  pLeasme. 
Towands  the  mA.  of  January  news  reaoh)^ 
the  committee  of  estates,  in  consultation  w^ 
Argyll  at  Roseneath,  that  Montrose  was 
marching  northwards  by  Lochaber,  as  if  to 
challenge  the  coTenanters  in  the  north  under 
Seaforth.    It  was  therefore  detenninod  that 
while  BaiUie  shouldhold  the  central  dittricti 
round  Perth,  Argyll,  with  a  thousand  low- 
land infiantry  lent  him  by  Baillie,  and  as 
many  of  his  own  broken  followers  as  he  co«ld 
hurriedly  muster,  should  follow  on  the  tntek 
of  Montrose  and  fall  on  him  when  wngagad 
with  Seaforth,  or  cut  off  his  retreat  if  he 
were  defeated.    On  news  reaching  Montroae 
that  Anryll  was  thirty  miles  behind  him  at 
Inverlowy,  Montrose  resolved  to  attempt  the 
extraordinary  feat  of  leading  his  hardy  fol- 
lowers over  the  Lochaber  moontaina,  ao  aa 
to  take  the  camp  of  Argyll  on  its  flank  aad 
rear.    On  the  evenijag  01  Satoid^y.  1  Feb.,. 
sounds  were  heard  by  the  tro«»8  or  Ajg^U 
as  if  a  storm  were  gativering  in  the  diieotiou' 
of  Ben  Nevis,  and  soon  in  the  frosty  moaa- 
light  the  forces  of  Montrose  were  seen  by  tlie- 
outposta  descending  from  the  skirts  of  the 
monniain.    Having  sent  out  skirmishers  tO' 
feel  the  position  of  Argyll,  Montrose  dalajed 
his  attack  till  the  morning,  and  Aj|iyll  t0(dt. 
advantage  of  the  respite  to  embark  with  otibei 
members  of  the  committee  of  estates  on  boasd. 
his  galley  in  Loch  Eil,  the  command  of  hia- 
troops  win^  entrusted  to  an  experienced 
officer,  his  kinsman  Sir  Duncan  Cunpbell  «f ' 
Audunbreck.    It  was  stated  that  Ar^U  had! 
been  coi^pelled  by  his  friends  to  embark^ 
because  owing  to  a  fall  from  his  horse  sosaa 
days  previous^  he  was '  disabled  to  use  eiAw 
sword  or  pistoL'    On  the  morrow  A(|^U 
witnessed  Rom  his  galley  the  greatest  aa»- 
aster  that  had  ever  t^&llen  his£ouee,fiftee«i 
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hundred  of  the  Csiupbelb,  mcladiag  theis 
leader,  and  fire  Ininmd  dmuwaaeek  being 
eitlm  massacred  or  diiven  into  the  lake  SLna 
dfowned.  Sailing  down  the  lake,  AigyUthea 
pioceededto  Edinburgh,  aniTingon  12  Feb., 
irfaen,  says  Outhry, '  he  went  atcaigfat  to  the 
padianent,  having  his  left  ana  in  a  sling  as 
if  he  had  been  at  Dones-faveaking.'  The  day 
ptenonB  Momtroae  had  been  dedared  guilty 
of  hij^  treason,  but  his  vietorioua  careen  was 
emtinued  until,  by  his  great  triuia.^  at  Eil- 
fsjlb  on  16  Aug.,  all  Siwtland  was  for  a  time 
athismercy.  Baillie,tlifl  nominal oommander 
of  the  coveaaatera,  afterwacds  affirmed  the 
leal  cause  of  the  j&uister  to  h«ye  been  the  un- 
wunataUe  interference  of  the  committee  of 
eststei,  the  chief  member  of  which  was  Aivyll. 
From  the  Iwttle  Argyll  escaped  on  horseback 
to  Qneensfetry,  where  he  got  on  board  ship 
andsaileddowatheElEthtoNeivcastle.  This 
hu  been  attributed  to  panic,  bat  may  be 
nffieiently  aoeonuted  for  br  a  desire  to  be  in  | 
commiHiication  with  the  Earl  of  Leren  aad 
his  strong  force  of  coreaauters  in  Kaglnwt. 
Shortly  afterwards  Argyll  was  in  Berwiek- 
shinendeaTOoring  to  cotuxteract  the  negotib- 
tJoosafHontroae  with  the  border  lords.  The 
Tictorioiu  career  ol  Montrose  was  terminated 
<nl2Sept.8tFhi]liphaugh.  Argyll,  although 
again  sopceme  in  Scotland,  had  suffered  almost 
asgeTerehrfirom  the  contest  as  Montrose.  The 
Sover  dim  dan  had  been  slain  either  ia  cold 
Uood  during  Montrose's  tesrible  winter  raid, 
crmthe struggle  at Invoiochyf  the  glmshad 
heen  stripped  of  their  cattle;  theiprodaoe  of 
the  fielda  nad  been  carried  away  or  waa^ 
by  the  Irish  and  highland  nuoraudere.  Such 
ms  the  terrible  d^titution  that  prevailed, 
that  a  colleotion  for  the  relief  of  ute  pei^le 
of  Argyll  was  ordered  to  be  made  through- 
out all  the  churches  in  Scotland ;  and  oa 
1  Jan.  1646-7  the  parliament  ordained 
10,0002.  to  be  paid  to  the  maiquis  for  aub- 
eisteace,  aad  SiO.OOO/.  for  the  relief  of  the 
shire  {Acts  of  the  Parliament  qf  Scotland, 
tL  part  i.  pf .  643,  676).  After  the  flight  of 
the  siag  to  the  Scots  army,  Ajrgyll  was  smt 
in  May  1646  to  treat  with  him  at  Newcastle. 
He  was,  C%arles  wrote  to  the  queem, '  very 
aril  and  cunning '  {Charlet  I  in  1646,  Cam- 
dea  Society,  p.  49).  Writing  on  10  June 
CSuudes  says:  'Argyll  went  yesterday  to 
Londoii  with  great  profession  of  doing  me 
aenioe  there ;  nis  errand  (as  is  pretended) 
is  (oly  to  chasten  down  and  moderate  the 
demands  that  are  coming  to  me  from  thence' 
(&  47).  The  professiona  of  Argyll,  as  in- 
terpreted bv  Gnailes.  were  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent oanied  oat  ia  hu  speech  on  26  June  in 
the  Painted  COuoabefr  before  the  eonunittee 
of  the  lords  aad  eommons,  in  which  he  depre- 


cated the  p«mecutionof '  peaceable  mem  who 
cannot  through  acRuple  i^  eonseisnoe  qonie 
up  in  all  things  to  the  common  rule,'  but  he 
was  careful  to  add  that  the  personal  regard 
for  the  king  in  Scotland  'hath  never  made 
them  feiget  that  common  rule,  "  The  safety 
of  1^0  people  is  the  supteme  law" '  (TAe 
Lord  ilfar^uM  qf  Argt/let  Sptoeh,  London, 
printed  for  Laurence  Chapman,  27  Juae 
1646).  Argyll  did  aU  that  he  thought  ooald 
be  done  for  the  king  with  safety,  and  althoii^h 
admitting  that  t^  ultimatum  was  in  oertoin 
respects  too  stringent,  he  impressed  upon 
him  the  aeceeaity  <d  acewtiag  it  as  in- 
eviitable.  All  along  Argyll  had  8upp(»ted 
joint  action  on  the  pwrt  of  the  two  jparUa- 
menta  as  the  only  safe  oouise  both  tor  tha 
cause  of  the  king  and  the  pe<^la.  He  was 
tber^iraeeutirdy  omosed  to  the  aecKt  treaty 
coadttded  by  the  Scots,  by  whieii  the  king 
bound  himself  to  confirm  the  covenant,  on 
condition  that  an  army  was  sent  into  England 
to  help  in  his  restoration.  On  neiws  reachiog 
Scotlaad  that  the  Scotch  anny  sent  into  Eng- 
land tuder  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  had  beni 
routed  by  Oomwell  at  Preston,  the  western 
covenanters,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand, 
gathered  imder  Leslie,  earl  of  Leven,  and 
marched  towards  Edinburgh.  On  his  way 
to  join  them,  Arg^U,  with  a  body  of  high- 
landers,  was  snrpnsed  by  the  Earl  of  Lanark 
while  ^ning  with  the  Earl  of  Mar  at  Stir- 
ling, but  guloping  across  Stilling  bridge  he 
reached  iforth  Queenslany,  and  crossed  the' 
Firth  in  a  saiall  boat  to  Edinlraigh,  where: 
the  '  Whigomores,'  as  th^  were  anerward» 
called,  haa  already  arrived.  The  incursioa 
known  as  the  '  Whigamore  Raid '  dealt  the- 
final  blow  to  the  cause  of  the  king.  At  Edin- 
buivh  a  new  committee  of  estates  was  fonned 
wil£  Argyll  at  its  head.  Cromwell,  whO' 
had  been  for  some  time  in  communication! 
with  Argyll,  was  met  by  him  on  the  borders,, 
and  invited  to  the  capital,  which  he  entered 
in  procession,  accompanied  by  the  civil  autho- 
rities, on  4  Oct.  As  a  condition  of  his  friend- 
ship Oomwell  demanded  of  the  comnuttee- 
of  estates  that  no  person  accessory  to  the 
'engagement'  should  'be  employed  in  any 
public  place  or  trust  whatsoever  (Cabltls, 
Cromioill,  letter  Izxvii.),  and  ia  accordance 
with  the  pledge  of  the  comnuttee  to  that 
e£fect,  Argyll,  Sit  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the 
porliunent  m  January,  brought  forward  a 
motion  against  the  '  Eugfigers,'  whom  he 
classed  under  five  heads,  the  act  passed 
against  them  being  thus  known  as  the  '  Act 
01  Classes '  (Baijtoitb,  Annals  qf  Scotland, 
iii.  877).  On  7  Oct.  Cromwell  was  enter- 
tained by  the  committee  at  a  sumptuous 
banquet  in  the  castle,  and  the  same  evening 
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he  set  out  for  England,  leavinff  Lambert 
with  Bome  regimenta  to  aid  Argyll  in  main- 
taining the  new  arrangement. 

While  Cromwell  was  lodged  at  Mon^ 
House,  Argyll  and  some  others  had  held  long 
conferences  with  him  in  private,  and  Ghithiy 
states  that  it  was  afterwards  '  talked  very 
loud  that  he  did  communicate  to  them 
his  design  in  reference  to  the  Mng  and  had 
their  consent  thereto '  (ilfemotr*,  SSB).  '  No- 
thing,' however,  Onthr^  admits, '  came  to  be 
known  infallibly.'  Argyll  moved  for  delay  in 
giving  instructions  to  the  Scottish  comnis- 
sioners  to  mrotest  against  the  trial  of  l^e 
king  until  uter  a  fast  that  had  been  ordered 
^AiiFOUB,  Annah,  m.  386),  but  if  not  in- 
fluenced in  this  by  religious  scruples,  he 
may  have  hesitated  to  countenance  uieir  in- 
terference as  more  likely  to  endanger  the 
life  of  the  kingthan  to  save  it.  His  asseve- 
rations at  his  own  trial  and  on  the  scaffold 
must  also  count  for  something.  In  anv  case 
such  was  the  universal  horror  awakened 
throughout  Scotland  by  the  news  of  the 
king's  execution,  that  Argyll,  if  he  had  ven- 
tured to  stand  against  uie  tempest,  would 
have  involved  himself  in  hopeless  rum.  The 
alliance  with  Cromwell  was  therefore  repu- 
diated without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  on 
5  Feb.  1649-50  Charles  11  was  proclaimed 
king,  not  merely  of  Scotland,  but  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  at  the  cross  of 
Edinburgh.  The  situation  in  which  Argyll 
now  found  himself  may  perhaps  be  beat  un- 
derstood from  his  own  pathetic  description  in 
'Instructions  to  a  Son.^  'By  that  confusion,' 
he  says,  'my  thoughts  became  diatracted, 
and  myself  encountered  so  manv  difficulties 
that  all  remedies  that  were  applied  had  the 
q  uite  contrary  operation ;  whatever  therefore 
hath  been  said  by  me  or  others  in  this  matter, 
you  must  repute  and  accept  them  as  from 
a  distracted  man  of  a  distraieted  subject  in  a 
distracted  time  wherein  I  lived.'  The  policy 
now  entered  upon  by  him  was  a  desperate 
one.  He  supported  the  movement  for  inviting 
the  king  to  Scotland,  as  it  was  deemed  of  prime 
importance  that  he  should  land  in  Scotland 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  covenanters,  rather 
than  in  Ireland  unfettered  by  any  oaths  and 
promises.  The  king  favoured  the  Irish  pro- 
posal, and  upon  a  temporary  gleam  of  hope 
broke  off  n^^tiationa  wiUi  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners, aind  despatched  Montrose  to  Scot- 
land to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  mo- 
narchy without  the  aid  of  the  covenanters. 
After  the  dispersion  of  his  small  band  of  fol- 
lowers Montrose  was  c^tured,  and  on  1  May 
1660  brought  into  Edinburs^h.  Argyll,  as  he 
afterwards  afRrmed  in  his  defence  at  his  own 
trial,  refused  to  interfere  one  way  or  another 


in  regard  to  his  fete;  but  when  Montzosa 
was  paraded  through  the  town  bound  on  a 
cart  on  his  way  to  the  Tolbooth,  '  the  pro- 
cession,' it  was  said,  '  was  mode  to  holt  in 
front  <n  the  Eail  of  Moray's  house,  when 
amonff  the  spectators  was  the  Marquis  of 
Argyll,  who  contemplated  his  enemy  horn  a 
window  the  blinds  of  which  were  partly 
closed '  (M.  de  G^ymond's  report  to  Cardinal 
Macarin,  quoted  in  Napier's  Mernoin  of 
Montrote,  f,  781).  Writiiu;  to  his  nephew 
Lord  Lothian  on  the  day  of  Montaxue's  exe- 
cution aauoancing  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Argyll  notee  that  '  her  birthday  is  remark- 
able in  the  tragic  end  of  James  Grahun  at 
the  cross,'  and  adds: '  He  got  some  resolution 
after  he  came  here  how  to  gfo  out  of  this 
world,  but  nothing  at  all  how  to  enter  an- 
other, not  so  much  as  ones  humbling  himself 
to  pray  at  all  upon  the  8oa£fold'  (.flnenoa 
Corret^ondenoe  p.  262). 

Anticipating  the  pledge  given  by  him  at 
Ifoeda  on  13  May,  Cnarles  sisped  the  cove- 
nant while  the  ship  in  which  he  had  em- 
barked for  Scotland  was  still  riding  at  anchor 
in  the  Moray  Firth,  but  the  covenanter* 
were  determined  not  to  be  thrown  off  thor 
guard,  and  the  sole  direction  of  affairs  was 
still  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  with  Argyll  at  their  head. 
For  his  browbeating  by  the  presbjrterian 
clergy  Giaries  obtamed  some  consolation 
from  the  assurances  of  Argyll  that  'when 
he  come  into  Eiu^land  he  might  be  moTB 
tioe,  but  that  for  the  present  it  was  necessaiy 
to  please  these  madmen '  (Oat.  State FUpen, 
Dom.  1660,  p.  310).  Possibly  Aiwyll  chafed 
more  under  meir  domination  tnan  aid  Oharies. 
Argyll  took  advantage  of  Charles'b  position 
to  make  overtures  for  a  marriage  between  him 
andhis  daughter,  butnothingcameofitowing 
largely  to  the  queen's  (^position  (see  '  In- 
structions to  Captain  Titus  in  Hjxueb'b  JEuig 
Charkt  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  324-34).  After 
the  victory  of  Cromwell  at  Dunbar  Argyll's 
policy  changed.  Charles  saw  the  prime  neces- 
sity of  preventing  him  entering  into  communi- 
cations with  Cromwell,  and  by  a  private  letter 
under  his  sigur-monual  dated  Perth  24  Sept. 
recorded  his  purpose  to  make  him  Duke  of 
Argyll  and  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  as  soon 
as  royalty  was  established  in  England  to  see 
him  paid  40,000^  (Letter  in  app.  to  Eachass's 
HtBt.)  Argyll  recc^^nised  uiat  tibe  cause  of 
the  kin?  was  hopeless  so  long  as  the  presby- 
terian  clergy  had  the  sole  direction  ofafiaiis. 
He  had  only  to  choose  between  a  desertion 
of  the  IdngDy  coming  to  terms  with  Crom- 
well, and  an  endeavour  to  promote  an  al- 
liance between  the  covenanters  and  the 
royalists  in  Scotland  and  Englmd.  Possibly 
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the  actual  decision  of  the  point  was  taken 
out  of  his  hands  by  the  king  himself  whssi 
on  4  Oct.  he  escaped  or  was  pramitted  to 
escsne  from  Perth,  and  joined  the  northern 
Ic^alista.  Although  the  king  returned  to 
Perth  on  the  6th  declaring  that  he  had  been 
treacherously  deceived  by  some  that  sug- 
gested and  made  him  believe  that  he  was  to 
M  delivered  up  to  the  enemy  (Balfoitb, 
JtrnaU,  iv.  118),  not  only  was  nouiing  done 
to  punish  those  treacherous  persons,  but  on 
13  Oct.  an  act  of  indemnity  was  ordered  to 
be  passed  to  those  in  Atholl  who  had  tak»i 
ap  arms  upon  his  majesty's  departure  from 
Perth  on  4  Oct.  {ib.  iv.  122),  and  shortly 
afterwards  Argyll'  and  others  were  sent  to 
the  western  covenanting  army 'to  solicit  unity 
for  the  good  of  the  kingdom'  (ib.  iv.  123). 
La  order  to  give  solidi^  and  weight  to  the 
eomlnnation  against  Cromwell,  preparations 
were  also  begun  for  the  coronation  of  the 
king,  which  took  place  at  Scone  1  Jan.  1661, 
Argyll  putting  the  crown  on  his  head.  From 
this  time  the  supremacy  of  Argyll  in  the 
a&irs  of  Scotland  terminated  both  in  name 
and  reality.  For  some  months,  though  re- 
taining his  place  at  the  helm  of  aSaurs,  he 
had  bMn  helpleesly  drifting  at  the  mercy  of 
contending  fStctions.  As  Uie  extreme  cove- 
nanters now  held  aloof  from  the  king,  Ar- 
gyll, at  the  parliament  which  met  at  Perth 
on  13  March,  found  his  cotmsela  completely 
overruled,  and  from  this  time  the  struggle 
of  Charles  II  against  Cromwell  was  directed 
by  the  Hamilton  faction.  Argyll  strongly 
opposed  the  enterprise  of  leadmg  an  army 
into  England,  and  when  it  was  decided  on 
exensed  himself  from  accompanving  it  on 
account  of  the  illness  of  his  lady.  After 
the  disaster  at  Worcester  on  3  Sept.  he  de- 
fended himself  for  nearly  a  year  in  nis  castle 
at  Inverary,  but  in  August  1662  was  sur- 
prised by  Oeneral  Deane,  when  he  gave  in 
bis  submission,  making  as  usual  a  very  astute 
bargain.  It  is  generaUy  stated  that  he  ab- 
wlutely  refused  to  muce  an  unconditional 
Rirrender,  and  only  promised  to  live  peace- 
ably under  that  govenunent,  but  the  exact 
form  of  his  declaration  was  as  follows ; '  My 
dewtie  to  religioun,  according  to  my  oath  in 
the  covenant,  always  reserved,  I  do  agrie  for 
tlie  civill  pairt  that  Scotland  be  maid  a  Oom- 
mounwelth  with  England,  that  thair  be  the 
same  govemament,  without  King  or  Hous 
of  Lordis  deryved  to  the  pepill  of  Scotland, 
and  yit  in  the  meanetyme,  qubill  this  can  be 
pmctized,  I  sail  leave  quyetlie  under  the 
Parliament  of  the  Commonnwelth  of  Eng- 
land and  thair  authoritie'  (Nicoll^  Diary, 
p-  100).  On  his  making  this  declaration 
Deane  engaged  tiiat  be  should  have  his 


liberty,  and  his  estates,  lands,  and  debts  free 
from  sequestration  (OaL  State  Paper*,  Dom. 
1655-6,  n.  111). 

The  fall  of  Argyll  was  complete  and  final, 
and  he  moreover  found  that  with  his  power 
his  reputation  had  vanished  like  a  dream. 
Up  to  the  time  when  he  entered  upon  the  ill- 
starred  enterprise  of  recalling  Charles  U,  his 
statesmanship  had  been  masterly  and  trium- 
phant. The  execution  of  the  king  had  oom- 
pletely  upset  his  oalculatims,  which  had  all 
alongoeen  founded  on  a  dose  union  between 
the  parliaments  of  Scotland  and  of  England. 
Thisonion  was  by  that  event  abruptly  severed, 
but  the  responsibility  for  the  disaster  rested 
not  with  him  but  with  CromwelL  The  re- 
sults of  his  safe  and  prudent  policy  were 
ruthlessly  annihilated  by  an  act  whi<»  after 
events  proved  to  have  been  a  mistake,  ^- 
though  the  powerful  personality  of  Cromwell 
was  able  to  turn  it  into  immediate  good  for 
England.  Argyll  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  therefore  lus  control  of  events  in  this 
stupendous  conjuncture,  and  became  as  much 
a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  contending  fiictions 
as  was  Charles  IL  Consequently,  when  the 
scheme  for  recaUing  Charles  11  fiuled,  ArByU 
was  execrated  by  aU parties.  '  He  was  noless 
drowned  in  debt,'  says  BaiUie, '  than  in  public 
hatred  almost  of  all  both  Scottish  and  Eng- 
lish '  (Letters  and  Journals,  iii.  387).  To  the 
reputation  for  cowardice  which  be  had  gained 
among  his  enemies  ttova  his  conduct  on  the 
battle-field  was  now  attached  a  deeper  si^ 
nificance.  Even  the  accidental  cast  in  his 
vision  was  now  interpreted  as  indicating  a 
similar  blemish  in  his  moral  eyesight.  Among 
the  hostile  highland  dans  he  was  long  known 
as  'Gillespie  Qrumach,'  GKUespie  the  ill- 
favoured,  and  in  the  lowlands  ,he  was  re- 
ferred to  disdainfrilly  as  the  '  Olaed-eyed 
Marquis.'  For  the  contempt  of  the  outside 
world  he  did  not  find  unmingled  consolation 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  He  was  at  feud 
with  his  own  son  Lord  Lome  [see  Cahpbhu, 
Abcbzbau),  ninth  Eabl  of  ABazcx],  then  a 
hot-headed  royalist  who,  much  to  Argyll's 
disrriish,  took  pert  in  the  attempted  rising 
in  the  highlands  in  1653.  '  These  oifferenoes? 
according  to  BaiUie,  were  so  real  as  to  make 
'  both  their  lives  bitter  and  uncomfortable  to 
them '  (ib.  iii.  288),  and,  indeed,  Argyll  had 
actually  to  ask  a  garrison  to  be  placed  in  his 
house  to  keep  it  from  his  son's  violence.  EQs 
extreme  pecuniary  difficulties  are  graphically 
illustrated  in  a  passage  of  NicoU's  mary  re- 
cording Argyll's  visit  to  Dalkeith  in  Novem- 
ber 1664  to  complain  of  his  son  Lord  Lome  to 
Q«nwal  Monck.  'At  quhich  time,'8ays  NicoU, 
'  heresaved  much  eflrontes  anddiagraces  of  his 
creditors,  quha,  being  irustrat  and  defrandit 
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be  the  Marqaee  of  thair  just  and  lanxdtftill  despatidtamTed  from  Slonek  containing  pri- 
dettia,  spaired  not  at  all  tunes  as  he  walked, '  vate  Isttais  of  Aigrll  {[addressed  to  hinaali, 
ather  in  street  or  in  the  feildis  abroad,  [to  call  I  his  •ecretai7(Sir)  William  Clarke,  andBobait 
him]  "  a  fc^  traitour."  Besyde  this,  his  hors  |  Lilburne  in  166S-4)  showin^that  he  had  bean 
and  hOTB  giaith,  and  all  nther  hooaeliold  stuff  ^ '  hearty  and  sealous  on  the  side  of  the  uaorpt- 
were  pojndit  at  Dalkeith  and  at  Nefwbottil   tion.'    The  leading  of  them  sileBced  toxwm 


and  biocht  into  Edinburgh,  and  tiiair  oom- 
piysit  at  the  Mercat  Croee  for  dett '  (JDimy, 
iw)).  In  order  to  push  his  suit  wi^  tfae 
Protector  for  payment  of  the  money  pro- 
mised him  by  acts  of  the  Scottish  psraar- 
ment,  ArgyU  in  September  1666  aitiyed  in 
London.  While  there  he  was  in  November 
arrested  at  the  suit  of  Elixabeth  Maxwell, 
widov  of  the  Earl  of  Dirleton,  for  debt, 
connected  with  the  supply  of  meal  to  the 
Seotsarmy in  1644-6 (CSm!  State  Papers, Dom. 
1665-6,  p.  7),  who,  howerer,  was  ordered  to 
forbear  nirther  prosecution  of  him  or  of  his 

bail,  and  to  take  her  remedy  in  Scotland  '  who  had  giveo  him  credit  for  al^ect  _ 
(ib.  p.  84).  For  the  payment  of  the  mon^s  ]  cowardice.  While  taking  his  last  meal  with 
promised  hun  by  the  Scottish  parliament  |  his  fidrads  at  twdve  o'dock  he  eampoited 
Argyll  pleaded  the  engagement  of  Deanegoa-  |  himself  with  unaffected  chewAjdnesa,  and  on 
ranteeing  him  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  !  the  scaffold  he  addressed  the  crowd  inth  dig^ 
he  did  obtain  a  grant  on  the  excise  of  wines  '  nified  composure  in  a  solemn  and  template 
andstrongwatei8,not  to  exceed  S,000/.ayear,  I  speech  about  half  an  hour  in  dui^on.  Oun- 
tillthe  whole  sum  due  to  him,  12,116^  18*.  4d., ,  ninghaw,  his  physician,  told  Burnet  that  aa 
should  be  paid  (ib.  1666-7,  p.  107).  Pos- |  tooehijag  his  pulse  he  found  it  to 'beat  at  the 
sibly  Argyll  had  even  more  ambi^nu  in-  |  usual  n^  dear  and  strong,'  and  as  an  eri- 
tentions  m  his  visit  to  London,  but  if  so  he   denee  that  his  self-possession  was  intanul 


debate,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death.  The 
incrimiaatii^  lett«s  long  disappeared,  bat 
now  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Aj^ll  (.SM. 
MSS.  Oomm.  6th  Bep.  616-7)  and  ara printed 
inWilloock'8'Life'(n.378etM9'.)  Aoc(Kdii« 
to£umet  he  attemj^tsd  to  esoape  out  of  the 
eastle  by  pietsndiiig  iUness  and  endeATOuriag 
to  pass  £cv  his  wife,  who  took  his  place  oa  the 
sickbed,  but  his  heart  failed  as  he  was  about 
to  stro  into  her  chair  in  disguise.  He  wsi 
beheaded  with  the  maidenatUie  cross  of  Edis- 
bui^h  on  27  May  1661.  The  aamnity  widi 
whicfa  he  a^et  his  fitte  greatly  surprised  those 


was  unsuccessful,  and  indeed  was  always  re- 
garded by  Cromwell  with  suspicion  as  a  roy- 
alist at  heart.  On  the  incorpcn^tion  of  the 
Scottish  parliament  with  that  of  England,  he 
exerted  himself  in  opposition  to  the  council 
of  state  to  get  Scotnnen  returned  (Letter  of 
M(»ck  to  Thurloe,  80  Sevt.  1658,  7%urloe 
State  Papen,  vii.  684).  He  himself  sat  as 
■lember  for  Aberdeenshire. 


and  thorough  it  was  noted  on  opening  hie 
body  that  the  partridge  he  had  e«ten  st 
dinner  had  been  compl^ely  digested  ('  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Marquis  of  ArgyU,'  by  the  Ber. 
Robert  Wodrow,  in  ArmU  Paper*,  1884, 
p.  12).  Among  the  lOyaUsts  his  beanng  on 
the  8ca£fold  ca^ued  much  p«rplexit^,  bat  &iif 
seem  to  have  indined  to  the  opimim  that  it 
disproved  his  cowardice,  but  showed  his 


After  the  Restoration,  Argyll,  on  6  July  hypocrisy.  The  Earl  <^  Crawford,  convinced 
1660,  presented  himself  in  the  presence  that  Argyll's  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  a 
chamber  at  Whitehall  to  pay  his  respects  to  |duel  arrwoged  between  them  at  Musselbui^ 
the  kin^r;  but  on  asking  for  an  interview  in  August  1648  (see  Biuromt's  AMiialt^ia. 
instructions  were  given  by  Chaiies  II  for  886)  could  only  be  aoooanted  for  l^  his  bsiiig 
his  twprehension,  and  he  was  committed  to  'naturally  a  very  great  eoward,'  stoutly  con- 
the  Tower.  For  once  in  his  life  he  had  acted  tested  the  propoeiQon  of  Middleton  that  Ar^ 
iredpitately,  and  his  rashness  was  &tal.  I  gyll's  '  soul  was  in  hell,'  asserting  that  such 


Early  in  December  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh 
by  sea  for  trial,  on  charges  of  compGance 
with  the  usurpation  and  of  treasonaUe  acts 
committed  since  1638.  The  accusation  em- 
braced fourteen  counts,  the  most  serious 
being  that  of  having  been  accessory  to  the 
death  Of  Charles  I.  j  and  the  triai^  which 
was  presided  over  by  his  inveterate  enemy, 
the  Earl  of  Middleton,  lord  high  eonuni^- 
eioner,  continued  through  March  and  AmiL 
On  the  main  count  he  was  declared  gfoiluess 
by  a  large  Bsajority  (Bvbhsc's  Own  Tbne,  i. 
124),  but  after  the  evidence  had  been  oiosed 
a«d  a  complete  acquittal  seemed  probable,  a 


'  resolution  as  he  showed  on  the  scaffold  most 
have  been  due  to  'some  supernatural  assist- 
ance ;  he  was  sure  it  was  not  his  natural  tem- 
per '  (BTmsrafs  Ovn  Time,  i.  126).  The  day 
Wore  his  execution  Argyll  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  king  justi^i^  his  mtentions  iu  all  his 
conduct  towards  him  in  regard  to  the  cove- 
nant (see  copy  in  WosBow's  Bittoiy  of  tie 
Suffermgi  tf  the  Cki«ttk  iff  Scotland,  i.  64), 
and  his  last  words  on  the  scaffold  were,  'J 
am  free  from  asy  accession  by  knowledge, 
contriving,  counsel,  or  any  otl»r  way  to  his 
late  majesty's  death.'  His  body  was  carried 
to  St.  Magdalene  Chapd  in  the  Cowgate, 
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thentie  to  NewbMtle  Abbey,  and  tifter  a  few 
wedts  to  tibe  buml-plaoe  <tf  tiin  fhtnily  on 
the  Udy  Loch.  His  head  was  emosed  on 
the  w(«t  end  of  the  Tolbooth,  on  tiie  Mune 
ipOtt  Mervionsfy  occn^ed  by  that  of  Mont- 
rose ;  W  in  May  1664  tliere  came  '  a  letter 
from  1(he  king  to  the  oosnoil,  eommanding 
them  to  take  down  Ai^ll'a  bead  that  it 
ndl^  be  buried  with  hie  body,  which  was 
done  quietly  in  the  night  time '  (2^^  «f 
M*rt  SUnr,  p.  460).  The  public  halared 
trith  which  Arg;^  had  been  regarded  in  his 
itter  yestB  waa,  aays  Laing, '  converted  into 
general  conuniseration  at  hia  death.  His 
atudndsr  was  jnatiiy  iiBput«d  to  the  enmity, 
bia  precipibMe  deoMi  to  the  intpatieBOe  anid 
the  inSBbaUe  desire  of  Middleton  to  ptoeore 
a  gift  of  bis  title  and  estates ;  and,  as  it 
genwally  haypaag  whensoeiver  a  atateamaa 
sufiere,  whether  flNMu  nstiual  justice  w  r»- 
Tenge,  his  execati<n  awed  to  exalt  and  to 
leliere  his  chanuster  finnn  the  obloquy  which 
would  hare  continued  to  attend  lum  had  he 
been  permitted  to  surrive '  {S»tory  <tf  SeoU 
lani).  By  his  irifb  Lady  Margaret  Douglas, 
■eeoad  daughter  of  Wmiam,  second  earl  of 
Mort«»,he]uid  twosona — the  eldeetof  whom, 
Ar^faald  [a.  t.I,  sncoeeded  him  ae  nindi 
Md— and  four  oaughterB.  His  second  son, 
Niel,  of  Ardnaddie  (d.  169S),  was  &thar  of 
Atdohald  Campbell  (J.  1744)  [q.T.]  He  was 
(ke  author  of '  tnetmetioiis  to  a  son.'  written 
dimig  his  impriaonment  and  published  at 
KlinMrgh  in  1661.  To  an  edition  pnUiahed 
la  174Swas  added  'General  Maxims  of  Life.' 
Hia  ^eeeh  on '  Peaoe '  in  16^  and  his  ap^eoh 
iaLosdonin  1646  werepuUished shortly  after 
they  were  delivered,  as  well  as  his  speeoh  aft 
hi*  trial  and  on  the  scaffold. 

[Ageneral  narrative  of  the  events  of  Che  period 
iiBTen  in  Bnahworth's  Historieal  Collections 
aoduiBsUlgni's  Annals  of  Scotland.  MaayreA- 
icnees  irill  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Fsrlia- 
nnit  of  Beotland,  vols.  iv.  v.  Vi.  vii.,  and  in  the 
Ctleaian  of  the  State  Papers  (Som.  Ser.)  during 
tht  nigs  of  Chariea  I  ud  the  Colnnioinraalth. 
IIm  namtives  of  eontemporariea  are  eoloarBd 
*i«Bgiy  by  party  pr^ndio*.  Th^  are  ehisfly 
%aUiag^  Memorius  of  the  Trables  in  ScoblaDd 
■od  England  frou  1824  to  1640  (Spalding  Olnb); 
Menminof  Bishop  Oathiyfromies?  to  theDeath 
«f  Oiarles  I ;  Wishart's  Life  of  Montrose ;  Oor- 
doD'*  Scats  AflUrs  dnrins  1637-41  (Spalding 
Clnb);  lHu  life  of  Bobert  Blair;  Kicoll's Diary 
of  PnUie'FranaactiMis  from  January  1 660  to  Jnna 
1M7  (Bannatyne  Club),  and  specially  BiAert  I 
BaflH^a  Lettera  and  JTonmals  (Bannatype  dab), 
vhidi  tiixow  mndi  light  en  Argyll's  aonueetkm 
vithdwkfak.  TheaeeeuniBOf  Anr^byBnnet 
It  ffirtory  of  his  own  Tinns  and  livis  of  the  1 
™«^t<na,andbyCaarwidaninhiaHiatoryofth«  ' 
Mbdlioa,  supply  a«  aeeneate  i^MsantatiM  of  1 


his  reputation  among  the  roTaliats  of  the  period, 
whiidi  is  mitNBed  in  Sir  Walter  Soott'a  portrait 
of  him  in  the  Legeiad  «f  Montrose.  In  White- 
looked  Memoriab  Uie  reference*  to  him  are  nu- 
merous. Letters  to  or  from  him  and  other 
documents  will  be  foimd  in  the  Argyll  Papers, 
1834;  Lettera  to  the  Argyll  Family,  1839; 
Thorloe  Stat^  Papers;  StraSord'a  Letters;  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Earls  of  Ancram  and  LcAhisa ; 
and  in  the  various  hooka  on  Montrose  by  Mark 
Napier,  as  Wdl  as  in  hia  Life  of  OlaTerfaonse, 
Visoonnt  Dundee.  The  proceedings  at  his  trial, 
pifbUsbed  flrst  in  16*l,oooupy  pp.  1S70-1616  of 
vol.  t.  «f  8tart»  Trials,  but  no  evideaee  is  gmn. 
Biegraphia*  laeluda  John  Willcotf  a  The  Orsat 
MarqoesB,  Kdinbnigfa,  1003,  besides  those  in 
Crawford's  Seottaah  Peerage,  pg.  2(V-1 ;  Biygra- 
phia  Britaanioa,  ed.  Eippis,  iii.  178-93 ;  Dou- 
glas's Scottish  Peerage,  i.  96-100;  Chambers's 
Eminent  Scotsmen  (ed.  Thomson),  i.  277-83; 
Graoger'B  Biog.  Hist.,  2nd  ed.,  iii.  25,  26 ;  and 
Walpole'a  Boyal  and  Noble  Authors,  ed.  Park,  v. 
lOS-8.  See  also  Lung's  History  of  Scotland, 
Qardiner'a  Hiatoir  of  England,  Macanlay'a  His- 
tory of  England,  Hill  Burton's  History  of  Scot- 
land, and  eapecmlly,  both  for  Mnees  and  aeea> 
racy,  Maaaon'a  Life  of  Milton.]  T.  7.  H. 

OAMFBELL,  ARCHIBALD,  ninth 
EjlBL  07  AssxLL  (dL  1686),  waa  the  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  AisyU  [q.  v.]  exeooted  in 
1661,  and  of  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  secoitd 
daughter  of  Wiluam,  second  earl  of  Morton, 
After  a  careful  education  from  his  father 
{Bitf.  Brit),  and  after  passing  through 
sdioola  and  coUegea  (Doveus,  PeerMe  qf 
SootUMi),  he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy. 
His  letter  of  safe-conduct  from  Charles  t  is 
dated?  Jwi.l647<2w<.  Jlf«&  a>mm.6thBep. 
681  by,  which,  if  the  style  is  English,  means 
164&  He  remained  abroad  untu  the  end  of 
1640.  Upon  hia  letom  he  married,  13  May 
1660,  Lady  Mary  Stuart,  the  eldest  daughter 
cf  the  Earl  (^  Murray  (Laxobt's  Diary,  p.  20). 
When  Oharlee  II  was  invited  to  Scotluid  in 
1660, Lome  was  made  captain  of  his  majesty's 
foot  life  guards,  appointed  by  parliament  to 
attend  on  the  king's  person.  Thia  oommission 
from  Obarles,  withoutwhioh  he  refused  to  act, 
though  such  commiasions  were  usually  given 
by^parliament  alone,  is  dated  6  Auk.  1660 
(jl%$t.  MSB.  Cmm.  4th  Bep.  491  a).  He  ap- 
pears to  have  made  himself  especially  grateful 
to  Oharlee,  who  suffered  under  the  restraints 
laid  uptm  him  by  the  presbyterian  dergr,  by 
bringing  to  him  at  all  hours  the  friends  he 
wis^d  to  see.  In  his  zealous  adherence  to 
CSiarles  he  was  in  aintagomsm  to  his  father, 
though  it  is  supposed  t^t  this  antagonism 
waa  feigned,  in  order  that,  whatever  might 
happen,  the  umily  interests  might  be  secured 
(Buans,  i.  67).  Clarendon's  account  (X^, 
p.  499),  that  Lome  treated  Charles  with  n(q»- 
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ueM  and  barbarity,  is  evidently  imaginaiy. 
Lome  was  present  with  his  regiment  at  Dun- 
bar on  3  Sept.  1650,  where  he  behaved  with 
much  braveiy  (THXruLOB,  State  Papers,  L 164). 
On  12  Sept.  ne  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  firom 
Charles  at  Perth  to  the  committee  of  estates, 
urging  the  necessity  of  immediate  recruiting 
{ib.)  On  26  Sept.  it  was  reported'  that  Lome 
had  gone  to  raise  his  father's  tenants,  and 
that,  finding  his  men  would  not  follow  him, 
Argyll  had  left  the  highlands  (Whiteloces, 
Jlfem.pp.646,649^.  After  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester ne  joined  Glencaim,  who  was  in  arms 
uk  the  highlands,  with  serenhundred  foot  and 
two  htindred  horse,  in  the  winter  of  1668, 
and  with  him  prepared  to  invade  the  low- 
lands at  Rnthven,  with  the  commission  of 
lieutenant-mneral  (Thitbloi^  ii.  8, 27  V  and  he 
was  succesuul  in  surprising  a  ship  laoen  with 

Cvisions  for  the  English  troops.  His&ther, 
irhom  he  was '  but  coarsely  used '  (Baxlue, 
ietteri  and  Journal*,  iii.  260),  had  submitted 
to  Monck  in  the  previous  year,  and  we  gain 
some  information  as  to  Lome's  action  during 
1668  from  Argyll's  letters  to  the  English. 
He  is  not,  Argyll  says  on  21  July,  resolved 
to  join  the  hignlanders,  but  will  not  declare 
in  the  negative,  'though  privately  he  says 
he  intends  not  at  all  to  join  with  them.'  A 
little  later  Lome  has  taken  horse  and  gone 
to  Olenurchie,  to  hold  a  meeting  of  his 
friends,  and  Argyll  has  sent  him  his  last 
warning,  but  has  not  learned  his  resolution ; 
finally,  Lome  is  reported  to  have  gone  with 
Eenmure  and  others  to  Menteith  {3i$t.  MS8. 
Oomm.  eth  Hep.  617  a). 

Between  the  various  oommanden  of  Glen- 
caim's  irregular  force  there  were  constant 
quarrels.  Lome  and  Glengarry '  fell  out,  and 
drew  upon  each  other,  but  vrere  prevented 
from  fighting,  yet  parted  greAt  enemies ' 
(Tkuklob,  i.  478).  Glencaim  distrusted  and 
alighted  Lome.  When  Lome  and  Kenmure 
went  in  joint  command  of  a  force  to  sup- 
press the  Ejntyre  remonstrants,  Kenmure 
thought  that  Lome  treated  them  more  mildly 
than  they  deserved,  and  left  him  in  order  to 
carry  his  complaints  to  Glencaim  (Bailue, 
iiL  260).  In  March  1663-4  a  quarrel  took 
place|.  in  which  he  was  like  to  have  been 
Mlled  by  younff  Montrose  (WHrrsLooKiB,  p. 
666).  Lome  snortly  afterwards  had  a  final 
dispute  with  his  chief,  as  to  whether  the  men 
of  the  district  through  which  they  were  march- 
ing were  subject,  as  his  vassals,  to  his  and 
to  no  other  person's  authority.  Refusin|[  to 
give  way,  or  to  accept  orders  from  Glencaim, 
Lome  now  left  him  with  his  men  (1  Jan. 
1668-4),  and  for  a  while  there  was  fear  of 
an  encounter,  as  a  stream  alone  separated 
them  {^uxrajMS,  ii.  4).    The  next  night, 


with  Colonel  Mevner  and  six  horsemen,  he 
left  his  troops  ana  fled.  The  reason  for  ^his, 
according  to  Baillie  (iii.  260),  was  that  a  lettec 
written  1^  Lome  to  tke  king  fall  of  complaints 
of  Glencaim  had  been  intercepted,  ana  Glen- 
caim had  ordered  Glengany  to  arrest  him. 
Thurloe's  correspondent  gives  a  version  more 
discoreditable  to  Lome :  that  the  intercepted 
letter  was  written  to  the  general  of  the  English 
taeoM,  acquainting  him  with  the  dispositioa 
of  Glenoaim's  men,  and  with  the  best  plan 
for  attacking  them  (Thuslob,  iL  4).  He 
states,  too,  that  while  he  was  in  arms  he  wu 
'  no  way  considerable  with  the  enemy ; '  that 
'  he  had  raised  a  regiment  of  foote,  and  that 
they  took  away,  and  gave  him  a  troop  of 
horse,  and  th^  they  took.  He  will  not 
readily  be  brought  to  act  again.'  In  May 
1664  Cromwell  published  his  '  Ordinance  of 
Pardon  and  Greece  to  the  PeopeU  of  Scot- 
land ; '  Lome  was  among  the  numerous  ex- 
ceptions. On  10  June  hie  was  reported  u 
being  reconciled  with  his  father,  ana  as  help- 
ing nim  to  raise  men  for  the  English  (  Wehb- 
LOOXB,  p.  674).  This,  however,  is  clearly  erro- 
neous. In  September  he  managed  to  capture 
a  vessel  loaded  with  provisions  for  Argyll's 
men.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  he  joined 
Middleton's  expedition  of  this  year,  Glen- 
caim having  bwn '  slighted '  upon  his  letters 
(Baiujb,  iiL  266).  In  November  we  find 
him  sweeping  his  Other's  lands  of  cattle,  and 
Argyll  was  compelled  to  ask  for  aa  English 
garrison  to  protect  him  from  his  son's  inso- 
lence (Whixblookb,  p.  690).  In  the  begioning 
of  December,  however,  he  was  in  such  dis- 
tress that  he  had  to  retire  to  a  small  island 
with  but  four  or  five  men  (•%.  p.  691),  and  on 
16  Dec.  Monck  informed  Cromwell  that 
Lome  was  to  meet  his  father,  and  would 
probably  come  over  to  the  Protector  if  ad- 
mitted (Thublob,  iii.  28).  Lome,  however, 
informed  Argyll  that  he  could  not  capitulate 
without  the  fuU  concurrence  of  Middleton 
{Hilt.  M8S.  Oomm.  Qth'Bef.ei7a\  He  was 
suspected  of  having  an  agent  with  the  king 
and  of  intriguing  in  England  as  well  (Teub- 
i>0B,  iv.  49),  and  on  SO  Dec.  1664  Charles 
wrote  from  Cologne,  thanking  him  for  his 
constancy  to  Middleton  in  all  his  distresses, 
acknowledging  his  good  service  upon  the 
rebels,  and  promising  future  rewards  {Hitt 
MSS.  Oomm.  6th  Rep.  613  b).  So  obnoxious 
were  he  and  his  family  to  Cromwell  that  even 
Lady  Lome  was  on  18  Jan.  1664-6  driven 
out  of  Argyll  by  the  English,  since  her  pre- 
sence there  caused  the  rebels  to  collect  (tS. 
622  a).  It  has  been  stated,  indeed  {Bioff. 
Brit.'),  that  Lome  refused  to  make  nny  en- 
gagements with  the  usurpers  until  be  r^ 
ceived  the  long's  orders  to  capitulate,  dated 
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31  Dec.  1666.  This,  however,  is  erroneona, 
ud  Ou  error  has  arisen  from  a  misUlffi  in 
date.  The  instructions  received  through 
liiddlrian  are  dated  ]>ttnyeag^;an,  81  Marcn. 
Lome  is  urged  to  lose  no  tune  in  taking 
such  a  course,  by  capitulation  or  otherwise,  as 
be  ihall  judge  '  most  fit  and  expedient  to 
tare  his  person,  &mily,  and  estate.'  He  is 
tpoken  01  as  having  been  'principallie  en- 
gaged in  the  enljvening  of  the  war,  and  one 
of  die  chief  movers ; '  and  his  '  deportments 
in  relation  to  the  enemy  and  the  last  war  are 
beyond  aU  paralell' (i6.)  Another  letter  to 
ihe  same  effect  from  Middleton  reached  him 
in  April,  dated  from  Paris,  in  which  he  is 
amilarly  praised.  Both  of  these  letters  were 
produced  in  his  &vour  at  his  trial  in  1681. 
The  next  evidence  that  Lome  was  treating 
for  surrender  is  a  letter  in  which  he  requests 
the  Laird  of  Weem  to  be  one  of  his  sureties  ' 
ibi6,000i:  This  is  dated  6  June  1666.  The 
conditions,  which  appear  to  have  been  drawn 
up  in  Ma^,  and  to  have  received  Cromwell's 
nproval  m  August,  were  (1)  that  Lome  and 
me  heads  f^f  clans  serving  mm  should  come 
in  within  'laaee  weeks ;  ^2)  that  he  ahotdd 
giTs  good  lowland  security  for  5,Q00L,  his 
oicers  and  vassals  giving  proportional  se- 
enrity ;  (8)  that  Lome  should  nave  liberty 
to  mardi  with  his  horses  and  arms — the 
hones  to  be  sold  in  three  weeks ;  (4)  that  he 
and  his  party  should  enjoy  their  estates 
without  molestation,  and  should  be  freed 
from  all  fines  or  forfeiture  (Col.  State  Papers, 
Dom.  1656,  270).  By  8  Nov.  Monck  had 
'bound  Lome  in  5,OdOL  as  good  security^  as 
coold  be  had  in  Scotland,  Lome  promising 
tolive  peaceably;  and  garrisons  were  admitted 
tt  Lodiaber  and  Dunsta&age  to  see  that 
his  promises  were  kept '  (Thxtbloi^  iii.  162 ; 

DOUSLAS). 

Lome  was  at  this  time  carefully  watched 
by  BroghiU,  who  corrupted  his  servants,  and 
vho  sent  lliurloe  constant  accounts  of  his 
morements.  On  20  Nov.  he  urged  Lome's 
trrest,  although  he  had  done  nothing  to 
justify  it,  in  order  that  enemies  more  dan- 
gerooi  at  the  time  might  think  themsdves 
aecuie  and  unobserved.  On  26  Nov.  the 
iing  is  reported  to  have  great  confidence  in 
him,  and  on  1  Jan.  1666-6  he  is  described  as 
having  again  declared  for  Charles  Stuart, 
and  t&en  the  island  and  garrison  of  MuU. 
On  8  Jan.  notice  is  sent  that  he  has  had  a 
meeting  of  all  his  friends.  If  such  a  meet- 
ing were  held,  however,  it  was  nominally  to 
take  order  with  his  debts  (JStt.  MSS.  Oomm. 
4th  Bep.  246,  372,  401),  the  great  burden  of 
which  IS  emphatically  noticed  by  Baillie  (iiL 
%S).  On  IS  March  other  conditions  were 
■ade  between  Aj^II  and  the  English,  of 


whidi  one  was  that  he  or  Lome,  whichever 
the  parliament  might  direct,  should  repair 
to  England  whenever  desired,  provided  tney 
had  freedom  within  a  compass  of  twenty 
miles,  and  leave  to  have  audience  of  the 
council  whenever  they  wished.  Evidently  a 
reconciliation  or  arrangement  had  been  come 
to  between  Argyll  ana  Lome.  On  10  June 
it  is  noted  that  Lome  had  saved  his  estate 
by  capituUting  (Cat.  State  Paperi,  Doul. 
Ser.  1665-6,  2^,  862).  He  was  still,  how- 
ever, r«rarded  with  great  suspicion.  On 
13  May  1666  Broghill  reported  that  he  was 
<pUvu^  the  rcM^,'  and  sending  despatches 
to  Charles,  and  declared  that  if  ever  the  king 
made  any  stir  it  would  be  through  him ;  and 
this  warning  was  twice  repeated  in  the  fol- 
lowing August,  when  he  was  charged  as  being 
appointed,  witii  Fair&x,  to  hmd  another 
Scottish  revolt  (Thtthloh,  v.  18,  819,  328). 
Probably  in  consequence  of  Broghill's  infor- 
mation, a  new  oath  was  now  imposed  upon 
the  Scottish  nobility  in  the  beginning  of 
1666-7,  whereby  they  were  compellea  to 
Swear  uteir  renanciation  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
their  adherence  to  the  protectorate  (Baillie, 
iiL  430).  Upon  his  refusal  Lome  was  at 
once  imprisoned.  He  is  mentioned  on  28  Feb. 
as  one  of  the  considerable  prisoners  in  Scot- 
land (Thitbloe,  vi.  81).  Li  August  Broghill 
urged  that  he  and  Glencaim,  as  the  only 
two  persons  still  capable  of  heading  a  party, 
should  be  sent  for  to  England,  where  they 
would  be  able  to  have  '  less  trinketing '  (t&  p. 
486).  While  confined  in  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh a  strange  accident  befell  him  in  March 
1668,  thus  Ascribed  by  Lamont  (p.  20): 
'  Being  playing  at  the  bullets  in  the  castell, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  castell  throwing  the 
bullett,  it  lighted  on  a  stone,  and  with  such 
force  starteaback  on  the  Lord  Lome's  head 
that  he  fell  doune,  and  lay  for  the  space  of 
some  houres  dead ;  after  tnat  he  recovered, 
and  his  head  was  trepanned  once  or  twice. 
From  this  he  appears  never  fully  to  have 
recovered  (Fouhtadthali.,  Hist.  Observe*, 
p.  106).  The  date  of  his  release  is  not  known 
— probablv  it  was  in  March  1669-60,  when 
Lauderdale  and  the  other  prisoners  taken  at 
"Worcester  were  set  free  (ib.  p.  152).  We  find 
him  asking  for  Lauderdale's  advice  as  to  his 
future  action  at  that  time  (Zaiiderdale  MSS.) 
Upon  the  Restoration  Lome  at  once  came 
to  court,  and  was  well  received  by  the  king 
He  asked  leave  for  his  father  to  come  to 
London,  and  wrote  to  him  saving  that  he 
need  not  fear,  as  the  king  bore  himself  kindly 
to  all  men.  Upon  this  Argyll  came  up  se- 
cretly, but  was  sent  to  the  Tower  so  soon  as 
Lome  ventured  to  tell  Charles.  Lome  re- 
mained to  intercede,  and  found,  or  thought 
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he  had  found,  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  Lau- 
derdale, whose  wife's  mece  he  had  married 
(MicxBHZTB,  Mem.  p.  88),  though  Clarendon 
says  that  Lauderdale  had  in  former  years 
always  written  slighting^  of  him,  oiuling 
him  'that  toad's  hird'  (p.  560). 

After  his  father's  deaui  Lome  bofiied  him- 
self about  his  own  restoration,  with  Lauder- 
dale's active  assistance  against  the  influence 
of  Clarendon  and  MidcDeton.  'The  latter 
now  hoped  for  the  forfeited  Argyll  estates, 
in  whicn  design  Lauderdale  was  bent  upon 
baulking  him  (Wosbow,  i.  297).  The  oppo- 
sition (n  Clarendon  he  hoped  to  rid  himsdf 
of  through  the  chancellor's  friend,  Lord 
Berkshire,  to  whom  he  womised  1,0002.  if 
his  efforts  were  succeaafoL  UnforUinately, 
he  recorded  this  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Dufiiu, 
which  was  intercepted,  and  which,  ftom.  tba 
accusations  againnhia  enemies — ^the  incrimi- 
nating words  bong '  and  then  the  king  will  see 
their  tricks'  (Maokbhzib,  p.  70) — afforded 
good  ground  for  attack.  Middleton  produced 
uie  letter  before  parliantent,  which  waa  under 
his  control,  and  Lome  was  indicted  on  the 
capital  charge  of  leasing-making.  On  24  June 
inioimation  of  these  proceedings  was  sent  to 
the  king,  with  a  request  that  Lome  might  be 
ffiven  up  as  a  prisoner.  Lauderdale,  however, 
by  offering  himself  as  bail,  life  for  life,  suc- 


derdale,  iihe  death  sentence  was  rescinded 
(LAiioirT,p.201Vand  he  was  restored  to  his 
grand&thw's  tiue  of  Earl  of  ArgyD,  and  to 
the  estates,  the  patent  being  dated  IS  Oct 
(DotreiiAB).  He  appears  from  a  casual  notice 
on  12  Oct.  1663  to  have  been  in  London 
when  this  took  place  (OoL  State  Taper*, 
Dom.  Ser.  1663,  296).  From  the  estates  a 
provinon  of  16,000/.  a  year  was  secuied: 
the  rest  was  to  be  used  for  the  payment  <k 
his  creditors,  of  the  justice  of  whose  daims 
he  and  his  sisters  were  first  to  be  satisfied 
(WosBow,  L  880').  This  settlement  was 
later  renewed  ana  ratified  by  Ohatles  in  a 
letter  dated  from  Newmarket,  17  March 
1682-8  {^Hitt.  SUSS.  Gmm.  6th  Bc^.  616 1). 
Buinet  sajrs  that  the  estates  reserved  did  not 
pay  off  more  than  one-third  of  the  debt.  The 
family  had  been  reduced  almost  to  bMrgaiy, 
while  bv  a  decreet  of  16  AprU  1661  Mont- 
rose haa  established  a  claim  npon  him  of 
32,664/.  St.  4a.  Scots  for  Mugdock  rents, 
which  had  been  given  to  Argyll  on  Mont- 
rose's forfeiture,  as  well  as  6,000/.,  bemg 
the  price  for  the  said  lands  with  (^mual  xoot 
Itom  Whitsunday  1666  (tS. 632 <iy  Theeoo- 
Btaat  litigation  on  these  matters  with  Mont- 
rose intensified  the  natural  enmity  between 
the  families.  They  were,  however,  reooa- 
ciledbyFebruaiy  l(lffif{LatiderdahPi^i)en,u. 


ceeded  so  far  that  Lome  was  only  ordered  to  go  j  64;  and  ArgyU  Corre^pandenee,  BanncQne 

^   -mj!  r — I.    •• — .,   , .       -t.,        'Club).    Montrose  visited  ArgyU  at  IsTeianr 

in  August  (Lauderdale  Paperi,  ^S7N,  £311^ 
and  in  March  1669  Argyll  travelled  all  the 
Way  to  Perthshire  from  Juiverary  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  his  former  enemy,  to  whose  son  be 
became  guardian  {Siit.  JHS8.  Cotnm.  6th  Bep. 
609a),  returning  to  find  one  of  his  own  children 
dead.  We  mav  here  mention  that  on  2  Oct 
1680  Lome  had  had  a  lease  granted  to  lun  by 
Charles  of  assyse  herring  of  the  western  sets 
of  Scotland  for  nineteen  vears,  for  1,000/. 
yearly,  which  was  renewea  on  26  Jan.  1667, 


to  Edinburgh  on  parole,  so  that  he  might  have 
the  advantage  01  not  appearing  as  a  prisoner 
(BuBinar,  p.  149;  Maozbitzie,  p.  71).  On 
17  July  he  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  and  appeared 
at  the  bar  that  afternoon,  when  he  was  at 
once  committed  to  the  castle.  On  26  Aug.  he 
knelt  to  receive  his  sentence  of  death  with 
forfeiture  to  the  king,  to  whom  the  time  and 
place  of  execution  were  remitted,  and  who 
nad  previously  sent  positive  orders  that  the 
sentence  should  not  be  carried  out.  At  the 
same  time  an  act  was  passed  at  Middleton's 


dictation,  directed  against  Lauderdale,  for- '  ahd  it  is  interesting  to  find  CSiarlesspeakiiigin 
bidding  any  one  to  move  the  king  in  fikvoar  "  "  " 
of  the  chiluen  of  attainted  persons  {Lmider- 
dak  Tupertj  Camden  Society,  L  109. 118). 
Lome  remamed  in  the  castle  until  4  Jime 
1663,  when,  Middleton  havine  in  the  mean- 
while been  disgraced,  he  was  uberated  by  as 
Older  firam  Rothes  without  any  warrant  from 
the  kinj^,  from  whom,  however,  Rothes  had 
private  instructions  (MiCTEirziBj  p.  117).  It 
IS  dear,  therefore,  either  that  his  imprison- 
ment was  purely  nominal,  or  that  Burnet's 
statement  that  at  the  time  of  the  Billetting 
plot  he  sent  a  horseman  by  ctoss  roads  to 
warn  Lauderdale  is  incorrect,  for  the  Billet- 
ting  plot  was  in  September  1662  (Bubbtbt, 
p.  161 ;  Lauderdale  Paper*,  i.  110).  At  the 
time,  through  the  intercession  of  Lau- 


September  1668  enthusiastically  of  tke  present 
of  herrings  and  aoua  vit»  which  Argyll  had 
sent  him.  Sir  R.  Moray,  who  wrote  to  tefl  him 
this,  urged  him  to  take  immediate  steps  for 
sinmlying  the  London  market  On  29  April 
1664  Aigyll  was  placed  on  the  Scotch  pnvy 
council  (WoDBOw,  L  416).  On  the  Slst 
Rothes  speaks  of  him  as  likely  to  be  active 
in  support  of  the  government  against  the 
conventiders  {Lauderdale  Paper*,  28132,  f. 
189).  In  September  1664.  however,  we&id 
him  oolnplaining  that  he  is  falsely  reported 
to  be  slack  in  the  king's  service,  ana  that 
puns  are  taken  to  misconstrue  aU  Ihb  does. 
Durinff  1664  and  1666  he  was  regarded  u 
one  of  Lauderdale's  chief  adherents  (tS,  ii 
App.  xxrii),  Lauderdale  being  godfatoor  to 
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one  of  bis  children  («}.),  and  is  ftequaiU^ 
oonralted  aa  to  the  beet  meaaa  of  eettliag 
HiBMxmtryNb.  L  196,  201^  210).  In.  May 
1666  be  was  bnsy  disarmiiigp  the  ooTenanters 
in  KistyN,  as  he  had  fcwmerly  done  in  1664 
{».  38128,  t  S8),  and  in  October  -tras  inatm- 
meolal  in  seizing  Rallston  and  Haoket.  He 
took,  hvwvret,  as  little  part  as  possible  in 
poUio  sfiaizs ;  his  main  object  tras  evidently 
to  laise  the  &llen  estate  of  his  fiumlj*,  in 
doia^  which  he  is  aocnsed  of  great  harshness 
to  his  creditors ;  and  he  remained  for  the 
most  part  quietly  at  Invwary,  exercising  his 
hendttaty  offit»  of  grand  justiciar  ot  the 
Ugjilaads^  aad  composing  tlia  differences  be- 
tvaeihi^hland  chi^  (t&.)  Many  inBtaitces 
ti  his  joriadiotion,  especially  uauHt  the 
MeCleans,  are  recorded  (Hitt.  Jf$&  OMmm. 
6thBep.e94a,i,6006,&o.)  Attihiatune,it 
may  be  noted,  ius  fiunily  consaated  of  fbur 
bonandtwoguis  (Lauderdah  taper*,  2S138, 
f.  234).  As  one  of  Landerdale'a  confidants  he 
was,  Ttith  IVeeddale,  Kincardine,  and  Moray, 
opposed  to  the  oppreasien  of  Bothes,  Sharp, 
HamSton,  Dalye^  and  tite  need^r  nobility. 
There  vaa  natniaUvrlolent  animosity  against 
hiaon  the  part  (tfUiemajority  of  the  council, 
ud  especially  on  that  of  .Mines  Shaiv,  of 
wlaeh  Landeraale  was  informed  br  BeU*B- 
des.  Brilenden  uses  that  Argyll  should 
be  set  riffht  with  the  Mng  (i&  1.  247).  It 
is  aomewnat  sarprising  to  Bud  his  signature 
Hipended,  on  9  Aug.  1666,  to  the  letter  of 
f^  ]^Ty  cowxnl  to  Charles,  in  which  the 
miqmtous  act  compelling  landlords  to  be 
nuetiee  for  their  heritors  and  tenants  is  sug- 
peted.  He  had  been  smomoned  to  £dia»- 
mngfa  byBothes  for  this  purpose  {ih.  ii.  App. 
1st).  ThejealousyofShaip  and  others  was 
evidenced  1^  an  attempt  to  challenge  his 
fbcmal  restoration  to  his  hereditary  <^ioes 
is  October  1666,  and  stiU  more  When  the 
Pentland  revtdt  took  place.  According  to  a 
letter  to  Enj^and.  dated  28  Nov.,  he  was  Ibr- 
viid  in  the  attack  (CdL  State  Papartj  Sam. 
Ser.  1668,  S96).  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  Was 
not  even  present.  He  had  nused  a  force  of 
1,000 or  3,000  men  (BttbhbC,  p^  334;  Dov- 
sus,  fterage  (/  8(»thKni\.  bat  Sharp,  who 
i>  Bothes'  abaence  hadtiie  airection  of  afiiuis, 
would  not  allow  him  to  come  cm  the  scene, 
fttring  that  he  and  has  men  would  join  the 
nliels  (BtrBNXc,  p.  384).  On  8  Dec.  1666, 
liowBTCr,  Rothes  expressed  to  Lauderdale  his 
iarpise  at  Argyll's  absenting  himself, '  neTer 
Ivnaff  beat  so  much  aa  Mud  of  all  this 
wbil^^  and  p(nnted  out  that  if  he  had  studied 
Ius  own  interests  by  beetirriag  himself  he 
would  have  undeoeiwed  thousands  who  had 
ao  mod  opinion  of  him.  Rothes  added  thait 
be  had  placed  Argyll  on  the  oommisuon 
Touni. 


tka^  was  going  west,  taA  urged  Lauderdale 
to  write  to  him,  if  he  was  his  firiend,  to  be- 
stir hMBself  {LaudertMe  Papen,  2S125,  f. 
188).  Argyll,  however,  writes  to  Lauder- 
dale to  contradict  the  le^rts  of  his  luke- 
wsmmeee,  and  to  ccfiaplam  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  ne-rer  been  sent  for  in  spite  of  his  readi- 
ness (i&  33126,  ff.  101,  m\  and  in  anotiher 
letter  Bpeaks  of  himself  as  almost  killed  with 
toil  and  ill  weather  in  Eantyre  {Argyll  Cor- 
reiptndeMe,  Bannatyne  Club).  Areer  the 
rout  the  principal  leaders  of  the  rebels  endea- 
Tonred  to  reach  the  western  coast  to  cross 
OTCr  to  Ireland,  and  on  14  Dec.  Argyll  receiyed 
instanictioiis  from  tite  privy  council  to  capture 
them  if  possible  (Lauderaale  Papen,  i.  ^61). 
He  is  reported  as  having  done  so  on  36  Dec. 
(Oal  State  Paper*,  Dom.  Ser.  1666,  369). 

In  Jaaxuxy  1687,  however,  he  again  comt- 
plained  of  the  unfair  jealousy  that  Ke^>s  him 
from  em^oymmt,  and  in  February,  com- 
pelled Sharp  to  retract  his  diairge  against 
him  of  hoetilitT  to  the  bishops.  His  twin 
ehildsein  died  m  June  of  tlus  year.  The 
treasuzecship  was  now  taken  from  Rothes 
and  ptsced  m  commission,  and  Argyll  was 
made  one  of  the  commissioners ;  he  also  re- 
ceived from  Charles  a  new  charter  of  all 
his  laad^  offices,  &c.  On  3  Aug.  he  wad  ap- 
pointed, with  Atholl  and  Searorth,  to  have 
the  oversight  of  the  highlands,  which  were  iu 
a  disturbM  state,  with  a  grant  of  tho  effects 
of  all  thMTes  and  the  forfeiture  of  their  as- 
sociates, aad  the  dutv  of  making  up  to  every 
penon  tiie  vilae  of  what  haa  been  stolen  from 
them  (*».  1667,  366).  In  1669  he  made  a 
celebrated  proposition  regarding  the  putting 
dowa  of  tlu9  tnieves,  viz.  that  some  private 
gentleman  should  have  put  into  his  hands  a 
Sat  of  all  the  notorious  ficeebooteis,  and  that 
he  should  be  bound  to  produce  them  dead  or 
aJive  l^  a  certain  date  b«foie  being  able  to 
daim  a  zeiwaci.  Nevwtheleas,  he  more  than 
OBce  lemonstntes  against  the  language  used 
ot  tlu  highlaaders,  which  is  such,  he  says, 
as  would  be  used  if  they  did  not  b^ng  to 
Ghristendom  {Lauderdale  Paper*,  ii.  136). 
Chi  K)  Jan.  1667  he  came  forward  at  the  con- 
vention of  estetes,  and  named  6,000^.  a  month 
for  a  year  as  the  sum  to  be  raised  &r  the 
king's  nse  (*&.  L  270X  although  only  two 
yean  before,  11  March  1666,  he  had  spoken 
against  endeavouring  to  raise  money  from 
so  io^overished  a  country  {ib.  i.  210).  He 
waa  BtiU  on  good  terms  with  Lauderdale, 
and  upheld  htm  agunst  the  party  headed  by 
Rothes.  Li  SeptMnber  he  wrote  to  Lauder- 
dale mgiog  him  to  secure  Rotlies's  resknuiticm 
of  the  oesaaiiaBionerBhip,  and  on  13  Deo.  he 
exposes  tho  designs  tioa.  characters  of  Sharp, 
Hamiltoe,  and  Rodaes  in  the  most  felicitous 
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laagvAge  (Argyll  Cotretpondenee,  Bamutjme 
Oub). 

In  May  1668  Ai^II'b  wife  died,  and  the 
letter  in  which,  on  o  Jnne,  he  detoribea  her 
last  moments  and  his  own  desolation  is  ex- 
tremely touching  {Lauderdale  Faptn,  2S129, 
f.  188).  In  October  1669  Lauderdale  came 
down  as  high  commissioner.  The  nobility 
went  to  meet  him  at  Berwick,  and  the  'Eafl 
of  Aigyll  outwent  them  all  in  his  journey  and 
compument.  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  great 
favoiirite'  (Mackbotsib,  p.  141).  Possibly 
this  is  connected  with  the  fact  that,  as  stated 
by  Burnet  (246),  Argyll  was  aware  that 
Lady  Dysart,  who  shortly  became  Laudaav 
dale  B  second  wife,  was  using  her  influence 
agunst  him.  At  the  opening  of  the  session 
he  carried  the  sceptre  (Lamont,  p.  267).  On 
9  Nov.  he  is  recorded  as  speakmg  strongly 
against  any  advances  being  made  to  Eng- 
land in  the  matter  of  the  union  (Zauderdaie 
Papen,  n,  166).  It  was  supposed  that  one 
great  object  or  this  parliament  was  to  ratify 
Ai^ll's  ^ft  of  forfeiture.  This  ratification 
was  vehementhr  opposed  byErroU  and  other 
creditors,  but  Lauderdale  carried  it  through 
by  lugh-hauded  action.  The  reasons  whicn, 
through  Tweeddale's  jealousy,  brought  about 
thebreach  withLauderdaIe,it  is  not  necessary 
to  recount  (MiCKBifziB,  p.  180).  The  final 
cause,  however,  appears  to  nave  been  Argyll's 
second  marriage  with  that  very  remarkable 
woman,  Anna  Seaforth  [see  Oaxfbbix,  AnfA 
MaokbnzibI  dowM^erLadyBalcarreSjOnFri- 
day,  38  Jan.  1670  (Liicoirr),  whereby  Lauder- 
dale and  Tweedd  ale  thought  that  their  godson, 
theyoung  earl,  would  be  mjured.  The  enmity 
witn  Tweeddale  was  strengthened  by  the  ao- 
tion  of  the  latter  in  frustratmg  ArcyU's  desire 
to  be  made  justice-general  over  all  the  isles. 
In  May  1070  he  raised  a  regiment  of  militia, 
and  in  writing  to  Lauderdale  accidentally 
mentions  his  own  slight  stature  thus :  '  The 
colonel,  you  may  be  sure,  is  the  least  of  the 
regiment '  (ib.)  The  only  other  purely  per- 
Donal  notice  of  him  is  that  in  Fountainliall 
{Bist.  Obtervet,-p.  195) : '  He  was  so  coneeitly 
he  had  neir  20  several  pockets,  some  of  them 
very  secret  in  his  coat  and  breeches,  and 
was  wittry  in  knacks.' 

Both  nom  conviction  and  policy  Argyll 
was  opposed  to  the  persecution  of  the  western 
covenanters,  and  on  7  Dec.  1671  we  find  him 
pleading  for  gentler  methods  (Lauderdale 
Papert,  li.  218).  On  2  April  Ai^U  received 
an  order  fivm  the  privy  council  to  suppress 
the  conventicles  in  his  jurisdiction  [Hiit. 
MSB.  Oomm.  6th  Bep.  6S2().  In  this  year 
Lauderdale  endeavoured,  by  means  of  OiUiert 
Burnet,  to  renew  the  frienoship  with  Argyll ; 
but  through  Lndy  Dysart's  desire  for  a  funily 


alliance  with  Lord  Atholl,  Argyll's  hereditaiy 
enemy,  this  was  partially  mistrated  (Btnt- 
BXT,  p.  299).  Bumet,  however,  is  commetd; 
in  error  in  stating  that  in  1678,  when  Hanif- 
ton  led  the  attack  upon  Lauderdale,  Ai^U 
joined  him  (p.  362).  Mackenzie  ^p.  366)  con- 
tradicts this,  and  that  Mackenzie  is  right  it 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  along  with  AthoU 
and  Kincardine,  Argyll  spoke  on  19  Not. 
against  Hamilton's  proposals  (Lauderdak 
Papers,  ii.  242),  and  was  named  as  one  of 
I^uderdale's  representatives  in  the  diseiu- 
sions  which  followed.  On  11  July  1674  he 
was  made  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session 
(DoveLAB).  He  had  in  May  been  mads  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  public  a&in 
appointed  to  do  its  utmost  to  put  down  eon- 
ventides  (Wosbow,  ii.  284),  and  was  em- 
ployed upon  this  work  in  June  following,  tad 
m  May  1676  (ib.  pp.  281,  834),  though  heii 
stated  as  in  favour  of  moderate  measnrei  in 
1677  (ib.  p.  849V 

Very  little  is  known  of  Argyll's  life  during 
the  few  following  years.  In  September  167< 
we  find  him  successfully  engaged  in  a  suit 
against  James,  duke  of  York,  who  had  con- 
tested his  claim  to  a  sunken  ship,  supposed 
to  contain  vast  treasures  (Hitt.  MSS.  (imm. 
6th  Rep.  613  i),  and  who  wrote  to  confeit 
himself  defeated,  and  to  assure  Argyll  tlut 
their  dispute  would  in  no  way  be  to  his  di*- 
favonr.  In  February  of  the  same  year  Lsn- 
derdale  had  again  applied  for  his  assistance 
^inst  his  opponents  (ib.  631  A).  His  al- 
liance with  Lauderdale  was  strengthoied 
by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  se- 
ctmd  Duchess  of  Lauderdale  with  his  eldest 
son.  Lord  Lome,  in  this  year  (Wossow,  ii. 
848).  On  10  Oct.  1678  he  reodved  a  oom- 
mission  to  seize,  with  the  aid  of  three  com- 
paniee,  the  island  of  Mull.  Fortheposseesios 
of  this  island  continued  fighting,  characterised 
by  great  barbarity  on  both  sides,  had  been 
going  on  between  Argyll  and  the  McClean; 
since  1674  (DottolasV 

In  the  following  November  he  leeeiTed 
notice  of  the  king's  satisfaction  with  his  pru- 
dence and  moderation  in  carrying  out  the 
commission  (WosBow,iii.  144).  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1680  that  he  possessed  the  ii- 
land  without  disturbance  (Law,  Memoriab, 
p.  169).  On  13  A]^ril  1679,  in  consetpenee 
of  the  popish  terror  in  EngWd,  he  received  a 
special  commission  to  secure  the  highland*. 
to  disarm  all  pa^sts,  and  to  reduce  eereial 
highland  chien  suspected  of  popery  (Wo> 
BOW,  iiL  89;  Hiet  MSS.  Comm.  6th  Bep. 
683  b\  and  in  May  had  special  armed  assist- 
ance fortius  purpose  from  the  eherifis  of  Dnin- 
barton  and  Bute  (Wodbow,  iii.  61).  F»a 
this  expedition,  however,  he  was  reoalled. 
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He  wu  entiraly  opposed  to  the  shameful 
meMuie  of  qnaiteriiigthe  highland  host  upon 
thi  disaffected  western  shotee,  and  had  sent 
none  of  his  men  to  join  it.  Aooordingly,  on 
7  Jans  1679,  he  receiyed  an  order  £ram  the 
eooncil  to  leare  his  highland  expedition  and 
at  once  repair  with  all  his  forces  to  linlith- 
goVs  camp.  The  language  of  this  peremp- 
torf  notJM  points  to  considerable  suspicion 
on  the  mrt  of  the  council  as  to  his  inten- 
tioiu  (But.  MSS.  Oomm.  6th  Rep.  622  b). 
Thare  is,  however,  no  account  of  nis  beiiw 
raaient  at  the  fights  of  Drumdog,  of  BothweU 
Brigg,  or  at  any  of  the  operations  against  the 
insnigents.  Doubtless  his  slackness  increased 
the  sniraosity  of  the  gOTemment.  He  was, 
however,  in  1680  one  of  the  lords  of  the  secret 
committee,  which  was  in  constant  conunn- 
iiicstionwithLanderdale(Xau<fer(2aZei%i/>ar«, 
23247,  £  22).  In  1680  James,  whose  sitting 
in  the  council  without  taking  the  oath  of 
tllegiance  he  had  strongly  oppcmd  in  the  pre- 
Tious  ^ear  (ib.  2S246,  ff.  S,  6),  came  as  high 
commissioner  to  Scotland,  and  a  parliament 
wu  held  in  1681,  Argyll  bearing  the  crown 
at  the  opening  on  13  Aug.  He  was,  too,  a 
membbr  of  the  committee  of  religion  in  this 
parliament  (WoDBOW,  iiL  291).  It  seems 
nofaable  that  his  downfall  had  been  already 
ostermined  upon.  Mackenzie,  writing  to 
Underdale  on  17  Feb.,  represents  James  as 
much  displeased  with  a  paper  he  handed  in 
upholding  Argyll's  right  in  some  '  affair  of 
the  highlands '  {Lmiderdah  Paotr;  28246, 
1 86).  James  expressly  states  tnat  the  king 
thoajht  his  power  too  great  for  any  one  sub- 
ject, his  hereditary  judicatories  practically 
mdering  him  the  real  king  of  a  large  part 
of  the  west  of  Scotland.  He  had,  too,  out 
W  friends  among  the  nobles,  while  his 
arfaitraiy  and  selfish  conduct  in  his  own 
nxnts  and  his  policy  in  the  highlands,  espe- 
oally  against  tne  McCleans,  had  occasioned 
a  confederacy  of  principal  hi^land  chiefs 
•gainst  him  (Fottbtaikhali.,  Uiit.  Noticet, 
fl08).  Moreo>Ter,hewastheprominentrepr»- 
aeatatiTe  of  the  staunch  protestant  interest, 
udu  such  was  obnoxious  to  James.  Argyll, 
Iwwever,  sssured  James  that  he  would  firmly 
>dhere  to  his  interest,  and  we  find  his  sig- 
natore,  on  17  Feb.,  to  a  letter  of  the  council 
to  diaries,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  di- 
Tine  right  is  asserted  in  its  extremest  form. 
James  also  paid  a  solemn  visit  of  ceremony 
to  Argyll  at  Stirling  in  this  same  month 
(ForaTAnrHAii,  Hut.  Ob»erve»,  p.  27).  In 
hit  declaration  to  James,  however,  he  ex- 
pnady  reserved  his  loyalty  to  the  protestant 
i«ligion,  a  reservation  met  by  the  duke  with 
marked  coldness.  In  the  first  two  acts  that 
were  passed,  to  secure  the  observance  of  all 


the  laws  against  popery  and  the  unalterable 
succession  to  the  crown,  Argyll  eagerly  con- 
curred.   In  the  first,  however,  parliament, 
in  deference  to  James,  omitted  the  clause 
'  and  all  acts  against  popery.'  Argyll  moved 
its  restoration,  and  thus  still  further  dis- 
credited himself  in  James's  eyes.    With  re- 
I  gard  to  the  second,  a  test  was  enacted  com- 
pelling all  who  served  in  church  or  state  to 
I  declare  their  firm  adherence  to  the  protestant 
I  religion.    To  this  the  court  party  subjoined 
a  recognition  of  the  supremacy,  and  a  dis- 
avowal of  all  resistance  without  the  king's 
authority,  or  attempts  to  change  the  govern- 
ment either  in  church  or  state.    Argyll  op- 
posed this  addition  to  the  multiplicity  of 
oaths,  and  especially  the  proposal  to  exempt 
,  the  royal  family  from  the  action  of  the  test, 
I  desiring  that  the  exemption  might  be  con- 
fined to  James  himself.   The  act  passed,  how- 
ever, and  Argyll  was  called  upon  to  take 
the  test.  He  was  warned  by  Paterson,  bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  that  his  opposing  the  exemp- 
;  tion  had  '  fired  the  kiln,  and  that  a  refusal 
I  now  would  insure  his  ruin.   In  the  late  par^ 
'  liament  he  had  been  significantly  attacked. 
Enroll  gave  in  a  claim  for  a  large  sum,  for 
which,  he  said,  he  had  been  cautioner  in 
favour  of  Argyll's  father;  and  an  act  was 
'  brought  in  to  take  from  him  his  heritable 
i  judicatories,  which  had  twice  been  confirmed, 
in  1668  and  1672.     This  failing,  a  special 
,  commission   was   proposed    by  parliament, 
having  parliamentary  power,  to  investigate 
Argyll's  right,  and  to  examine,  or  rather  re- 
sume, the  gift  of  his  father's  forfeiture;  but 
the   illef^lity  was   so  patent   that    James 

auashed  it  (Wodbow,  iii.  318).  When  par- 
ament  rose  it  was  determined  to  get  a  com- 
mission from  Charles  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  this  design  was  again  frustrated.  He 
now  wrote  for  leave  to  come  to  court ;  this 
was  refused  until  he  should  take  the  test, 
and  on  1  Nov.  his  name  was  omitted  in 
the  new  list  of  lords  of  session  (FotmrAis- 
HAix,  Hist.  Obtemet,  p.  61).  As  privy  coun- 
cillor and  commissioner  of  the  treasury  he 
was  now  forced  to  declare  himself.  He  was 
suddenly  cited  by  one  of  the  clerks  of  coun- 
cil to  take  the  oath ;  he  remonstrated  with 
James,  as  the  interval  allowed  had  not 
elapsed,  and  was  abruptly  informed  that  he 
must  appear  next  council  day,  3  Nov.  He 
wonld  have  given  up  his  employments  in 
preference,  but  his  various  public  and  private 
engagements  prevented  it.  He  therefore  took 
and  signed  the  oath,  which  was  a  mass  of 
contradictions,  'so  far  as  consistent  widi 
itself  and  the  protestant  faith,'  but  refused  to 
bind  himself  against '  endeavouring  any  alter- 
ation of  advantage '  to  church  and  state  not 
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repuffnant  to  the  proteatetnt  reli^n  and  his 
loyalty.  To  this  explanation,  wliich  Lookhart, 
Dalrymple,  and  otnen  are  doubtfolly  credited 
with  having  informed  him  he  was  entitled 
to  make  (Oxokb,  Lord  Advocate*  ofSootkmd, 
i.  217),  he  obtained  James's  assent  on  the 
day  on  which  he  reeomed  his  seat  in  the 
coimdl;  he  did  not  vote  in  the  general  ex- 
planation given  by  the  oooncil,  as  the  debate 
was  over  before  he  arrived  (Wodhow,  iii.  315). 
llie  next  day  he  had,  as  commissioner,  to  go 
through  the  same  scene.  This  time  he  was  re- 
quired to  put  his  reservation  in  writing,  sad  to 
sign  it.  The  latter,  however,  though  at  first 
willing,  he  skilfully  avoided  doing.  He  was 
thereupon  immediately  dismissed  the  eoimeil, 
as  not  naving  properly  taken  the  test,  and  a 
few  days  later,  9  Nov.,  was  conmiitted  to  the 
castle  on  the  charge  of  leasing-makin^,  trea- 
son, perjury,  and  assuming  the  legidative 
power.  On  the  8th  the  council  had  written 
to  Charles,  who  replied  at  once,  requiriiu 
full  notice  before  sentence  was  declared.  A 
request  for  a  private  inter\iew  with  James 
was  refused,  and  though,  through  the  activity 
of  Oilbert  Burnet,  the  intercession  of  HaL- 
&x,  who  declared  that  in  England  they  would 
not  hang  a  dog  on  such  a  charge,  was  not 
wanting  with  Charles,  nothing  came  of  it. 
It  was  clear  that  conviction  was  determined 
upon.  The  assistance  of  Lockhart,  who,  with 
Dalrymplu,  Stuart,  and  others,  had  given  an 
opinion  m  Argyll's  favour,  was  twice  denied, 
James  declaring,  'If  he  pleads  for  Argyll, he 
shall  never  plead  for  my  brother  or  me,'  and 
only  granted  when  Argyll  took  the  necessary 
legal  steps  to  secure  it.  The  trial,  so  far 
as  the  relevancy  of  the  libel  was  ooncemed 
(OMOiri),  Lord  AdvoetiUt  of  Scotland,  L  218), 
that  is  whether  or  no  his  explanation  brought 
him  in  law  under  the  acts  agunst  leasing^ 
making,  hegsn  on  13  Dec.  1681 ,  oefore  Qaeans- 
beny  and  four  other  judges,  and  was  marked 
by  shameless  quibbling  and  illegality  on  the 
part  of  tlie  crown.  Aner  Lockharf  s  defenee 
the  court  adioumed,bnt  the  judges  continned 
sitting  until  midnight.  They  were  equally 
dividra  in  o^nion ;  their  president,  who  had 
the  casting  vote,  had  himself  offered  an  ex- 
planation.  To  save  him  from  voting,  Nairn, 
a  superannuated  jud^,  was  brought  from  his 
bed,  and  the  depositions  were  read  to  him, 
during  which  he  fell  asleep,  and  wasawakened 
for  his  vote.  The  relevancy  of  the  libel,  as 
to  treason  and  leasing-making,  was  tfaen  pro- 
nounced, and  the  question  of  &ct  was  next 
day  brought  before  a  jury  composed  in  great 
measure  of  his  enemies ;  Montrose,  his  here- 
ditary foe,  sat  in  court  as  chancellor.  Before 
such  a  tribunal  Aigyll  refused  to  defend  him- 
self. The  jury  simuarly  acquitted  him  of  per- 


jnryinrecavingtheorthinafhheacoeBtatian, 
an(Ia9re<>dwi^thejud«eaoiitb*o^^^o«^ 
Applu»tion  was  made  to  CSuuiea  for  iaalrae- 
tions  by  the  ooiincil,  and  for  joattee  by  AigjiL 
Charles  ordered  that  seBtence  sboiM  hejlo- 
nounoed,  bat  exeeutaoK  aupended.  Upsn 
22  Dec.  the  kin^B  letteir  maohed  the  oanaea; 
and,  thoudk  stnctiy  iUsgd,  iniwmniA;  m  lor- 
feitnreoQiiud  only  be  pronoimoedin  abssoMof 
the  offoider  in  oases <^perdaellion  tad  ziMow 
rebellion,  sentence  of  death  as  well  as  of  for- 
feiture waa  pronounced  in  Argyll's  abienn 
on  the  SStrd.  His  eBtatos  were  oonfliiwtwl, 
and  his  hmeditaiy  inrisSiotioBS  assignid  to 
Atholl,  in  order  to  perfect  hu  miu  (IJBliai^ 
Idein.  of  Aima  MaekaimU,  p.  121)^  Enrr 
intimation,  however,  was  gireii  to  Aigyii 
that  executi(m  waa  immediately  to  Mknr. 
He  was  lyii^  then  in  daily  ezmotalaoB  of 
death,  when  about  0  p.m.  on  20  Dea  Us  fa- 
vourite sttpdangiiter,  Sophia  Lindaay  (after- 
wards mairied  to  his  son  Charles),  efataiBed 
leave  to  visit  him  for  one  ]ull«Rmr.  9u 
brou^t  with  her  a  eoustrynuui  aa  a  psge, 
with  a  £ur  wig  and  his  head  bound  sp  at 
if  he  had  bean  engaged  in  a  fi«y.  Bte  aai 
Argyll  exchanged  elothes,  and  she  left  the 
castle  in  floods  of  tean,  aecompaiiied  by 
AigyH.  Bat  for  her  extmke  pnoeenee  a 
mind  they  woaild  h«ve  been  twice  diaoarend. 
At  the  gate  Argyll  stepped  «p  «s  ladny 
behind  Sophia  Lmdaay's  eoaeh.  Oa  reach- 
ing the  custom-houae  he  slipped  qoirtiy  o^ 
dived  into  one  of  the  narrow  wyads  adjacait, 
and shiftedfor  himaelf  (A.  p.  lid).  Haftst 
went  to  the  house  of  Terwoodlee,  wiio  had 
arranged  for  the  escape,  and  by  him  was  odd- 
ducted  to  Mr.  Veitch,  in  Korthuinberiand, 
who  in  torn  brought  ham  nn^r  the  aBiie 
of  Hope  to  London  (M'Cbib,  Memmn  tf 
YtiUK).  fVom  London  he  wrote  s  ptetie 
epistle  of  five  hnndred  lines  to  hia  itsp- 
daugfater,  expressing  himself  as  in  eaAty 
amid  noUe  friends  snd  surrounded  by  oom- 
forts.  This  comfort  appears  to  have  bsen 
diiefiy  afforded  by  M&s.  Smkh,  wife  of  a 
rich  sotr&r-baker.  He  aboibmid  rafnge  with 
Major  Holmes,  the  officer  who  had  anwted 
him  when  Lord  Lome  in  16S6-7.  AiterajMay 
of  some  tinw  Mn.  Smith  bionght  hioa  to  her 
country  house  at  Brentford.  Wodr«>w  states 
that  offers  wero  made  to  him  on  the  kma'e 
part  of  favoar  if  he  Woild  eoncor  in  tbs 
court  meemres ;  that  he  reftiaed,  aad  that 
then,  in  the  loval  reaetion  b«|foM  which 
Shaftesbury  and  Monmouth  fled,_/hs  atoo  went 
to  HoIlancL  It  is  certain  thattno  real  steM 
were  taken  to  r«eaptare  him.  Qjiiarlfla  is  seed 
to  hare  known  that  he  waa  infLcndon,  but 
when  a  note  was  put  into  his  l;'iuid8  naarinf 
th«  ^aoe  of  oonoealmeat,  he  t«i»  it  1^,  ei< 
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(biaing,  'Pooh  (  pooii  1  hiutt  a  weasy  par- 
tric(geP  Fye,  for  shame  1'  Probably  this 
demenoymay  kave  ariwa  from  the  fret  that 
the  taaper  oc  feojtle,  and  espsciaUy  in  Loa> 
dan,  was  at  tkattama  such  t£«t  any  attempt 
to  Nimpnaon  ao  noted  a  safibiar  for  protea- 
tSBtiam  migiit  hare  oansed  cmnderaUe  em- 
kaituament  to  the  sovaminent.  fbnntain- 
UU  eoqmesly  em  mat  the  persecution  that 
Aigyli  snffend  n>r  being  a  protestant  eansed 
■tan  pity  diaa  Ua  Ofmeaaion  of  Us  oie^toTs 
tad  WMppaynent  of  hia  own  and  his  &ther's 
ilebts  aaosed  hatred.  Aa  has  been  aaid,  the 
momant  die  oooit  was  triumphant  over  the 
whigB  Argyll  eyidently  thought  it  nnwiae  to 
Ttdran  any  longer  ixpaa.  its  feittearanee.  In 
1689  he  waa  supposed  to  be  in  Switaerland, 
bat  Lord  Giaaaid,  to  whom  he  had  many 
jasB  before  been  of  giest  aasiatuioe,  reoeived 
siMsage  from  him  in  London,  and  held  a 
meeting  witilt  him,  on  aooowrt  0^  which  he 
'WMacraaed  of  ecinplicity  in  his  orimee  {JSi$t. 
MS8.amm.iadI^.  SIS  i).  In  June  1688, 
lAan  BaJUie  of  Jemswood  aad  others  were 
tilnoB«MoaotofldwRyBHQia8»plot,lettnn 
rfAigfll'a  wei«foinidaaiainfftheirpapets,in  a 
aiphar  whieh  at  first  baffled  detection  (&.  6th 
Bep.815).  TlieyworoaenttoSootlaBd.andthe 
wontees  was  aammoned  in  December  1688  to 
dMipher  then.  She,  however,  replied  that 
Aahadbtimttkeonlykeyshehad.  Bothehe 
•ad  Lome,  howerer,  admitted  that  th^  were 
i■AIg^writ!l^r(^•7«hBq».  877»).  The 
eipiiarwaa,howeTer,  at  length  read  by  Spence, 
Amli'a  private  seoretaiy  (AVobbow,  iv.  97), 
—i,  aecwding  to  Law  {Mem.  p.  361),  by  two 
oparta,  George  Oainpbell  and  Gray  of  Crtgie. 
wqr  oartainUr  deeiphiwed  the  paners  bv  hia  m* 
dtptadentel^,  and  received  100/.  Argyll, 
Happeaora,  eoEpostidated  with  the  other  con- 
spintors  upon  their  rejection  of  his  proposals, 
na  that  he  alwold  be  provided  with  30,000;. 
ad  1,000  EngliA  horse.  They,  however, 
o&tad  10,0001.  -with  600  or  700  horse,  the 
Mmy  to  be  paid  by  the  beginning  of  July, 
>ad  Argvll  was  titen  to  go  at  once  to  Scot- 
Ittd  and  begin  tlie  revoU:.  He  gave  aa  ao- 
mmt  of  tile  standing  forces,  militia,  uid 
iMtitara  of  Scotland,  who  would  be  obliged 
tawnear  for  Mm  king,  to  the  number  at 
C<M)00.  Half  oi  them,  he  said,  wonld  not 
igbt  He  ropreeonted  too  that  his  party 
attdfld  only  money  and  ams ;  and  he  desired 
Major  Holmea  to  oomnnuiioatia  folly  widi  his 
■tMangot  fteiu  Holland  (Mitt.  M8S.  Comm. 
7tb  Bcp.  864  a,  b,  377  a).  Holmes  was  him- 
self taken  and  examined  on  28  June  1683,  and 
from  his  replies  it  would  seem  that  Argyll 
*M  in  London.  In  October  Preston  wrote 
from  Paris,  inf(mmng  Halifax  that  Argyll 
aad  his  agenta  in  France,  and  added  hia  belief 


that  he  had,  aft;er  consultation  with  his  iHenda 
in  Holland,  gone  badk  to  Scotland  (ff>.  7th 
R^  842,  396-8).  On  88  and  29  June  1684 
Wuliam  l^)enee  was  examined  before  the 
privy  conned,  but  he  said  nothing  to  Argyll's 
discredit  (t&.  6th  Rep.  633&).  In  July  he  was 
sent  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  put  to  the  tor- 
ture ;  but  no  more  was  learnt  mim  him  then. 
He  appears  from  Foantainhall's  'Hist.  Notices' 
to  have  read  the  cipher  on  22  Aug.  In  Sep- 
tember 1684  ArgylFs  charter  chest  and  family 
pap«s  ware  found  concoded  in  a  tenant  s 
house  in  Argyllshire,  a  further  stroke  towards 
the  extinction  of  the  family  (Law,  p.  804). 

While  in  Holland  Argyll  appears  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  private  religions  exercises 
and  preparations  for  the  death  that  he  anti- 
cipated, and  he  refused  to  have  any  connec- 
tion with  ^afteebury.  He  speedily,  how- 
ever, became  involved  in  the  cabals  which 
tookplace  under  Monmouth  upon  the  death 
of  Onarlea.  He  came  from  Friesland  to 
Rotterdam  upon  the  news  (DoroLAs),  and  was 
present  at  a  meeting  of  Scotchmen  in  Amster- 
dam on  17  April  1686,  at  whidh  an  imme- 
diate invasion  of  Scotland  was  determined 
on,  and  himself  appointed  captain-generaL 
He  was  among  those  who  insisted  that  Mon- 
mouth should  engage  never  to  declare  himself 
king.  He  carried  on  his  preparations  with 
gret^  seerecT,  and,  furnished  with  10,000/.  b; 
a  rich  English  widow  in  Amsterdam,  po»- 
sibly  the  Mrs.  Smith  before  referred  to,  sup- 
plemented by  1,000/.  from  Locke  (Bttkhtbt, 
p.  629),  he  collected  arms  as  if  for  a  trader  of 
Venice.  He  sailed  from  the  Vlie  on  1  or  2  May 
1686  with  about  three  hundred  men  in  three 
small  ships,  weUprovisioned,  accompanied  by 
Patrick  Hnme,  Oochran,  a  few  more  Scots, 
and  the  Englishmen  Ayloffe  and  Rumbold. 
They  sinchored  at  Cariston  in  Orkney  on  6  May, 
where  unluckily  his  secretary  Spence — appa- 
rently the  one  formerly  mentioned,  though 
this  18  doubtfiil — went  ashore,  was  seized  by 
the  bishop,  and  the  design  discovered. 

Argyll  immediately  sailed  by  the  inside  of 
the  western  islands  to  the  coast  of  his  own 
country,  but  was  compelled  by  contrary  winds 
to  go  to  the  Sound  of  MulL  At  Tobermory  ho 
was  delayed  three  days,  and  then  with  three 
hundred  men  whom  ue  picked  up  there  he 
went  across  to  Kintyre,  the  stronghold  then, 
as  dways,  of  the  extreme  covenanting  party. 
At  Campbeltown  Argyll  issued  his  declaration 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Stuart  in  Hol- 
land. In  this  declaration  he  intimates  that 
James  had  caused  the  death  of  Charles,  that 
Monmouth  was  the  rightful  heir,  and  that  by 
him  he  had  been  restored  lo  title  and  estates. 
He  had  previously  sent  his  son  Charles  to  raise 
his  fbrmer  vassals,  who  now  held  of  the  king ) 
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but  very  tev  answered  the  summona  of  the 
fiery  cross,  the  results  of  former  insurrectioiu 
having  frightened  the  people,  and  all  his  son 
could  do  was  to  garrison  the  caatle  of  Car- 
nasory.  Here  he  spent  much  time  to  no 
useful  purpose,  and  then  marched  to  Tarbet, 
whence  he  sent  out  a  second  declaration  in 
which  he  combated  the  statements  of  his 
enemies  that  he  had  come  for  private  ad- 
vantage, and  promised  to  pay  both  nis  father's 
debts  and  his  own.  Here  ne  was  joined  by 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell  with  a  large  body  of 
men.  The  invasion  of  the  lowlands  appears 
to  have  been  settled  by  a  council  otwar 
against  his  wish ;  and  it  is  certain  that  any 
chance  of  success  which  he  had  was  ruined 
both  by  his  own  want  of  mastery  over  his 
followers,  and  by  the  divided  counsels  in  his 
camp.  At  Bute  he  was  again  detained  far 
three  days,  and  his  forces  then  marched  to 
Corval  in  Argyllshire.  After  a  purposeless 
raid  on  Greenock  he  struck  off  to  Inverary, 
but  contrary  winds  and  the  appearance  of 
two  English  frigates  compelled  him  to  shelter 
under  the  casue  of  E^angrei^.  He  took 
Ardkinglass  castle,  and  in  a  skirmish  for  ita 

Cession  he  had  the  advantaj[e;  he  was, 
ever,  compelled  to  give  up  his  design  of 
taking  Inverary,  and  to  return  to  Ellangreig. 
He  then  proposed  to  attack  the  frigates,  but 
this  was  frustrated  by  a  mutiny  among  his 
men.  The  garrison  of  Ellansreig  deserted, 
the  king's  snips  took  those  of  Argyll,  with 
their  cannon  and  ammunition  as  well  as  the 
cnstle  of  Ellangreig,  and  the  great  standard 
on  which  was  written  '  For  God  and  Religion, 
against  Poperie,  Tyrrannie,  Arbitrary  Govern- 
ment, and  Erastianiam,'  and  then  Argyll 
in  despair  determined  again  on  the  lowland 
enterprise.  A  little  above  Dumbarton  he 
encamped  in  an  advantageous  position  in  the 
fiice  01  the  royal  troops ;  but  further  disputes 
led  to  his  proposal  to  nght  being  overrulect,  and 
to  an  immediate  retreat  without  any  engage- 
ment towards  Glasgow  (FouwTAnraiXL,  iTu*. 
Obtenet,  p.  179).  His  force,  which  crossed  to 
the  south  side  of  the  Clvde  at  Benfrew  by 
Slirkpatrick  ford,  rapidly  dwindled  from  two 
thousand  to  five  hundred  men ;  and  after 
one  or  two  skirmishes  with  the  troops  com- 
manded by  Rosse  and  Cleland,  Argyll,  who 
appears  to  have  previously  left  his  men,  found 
himself  alone  with  his  son  John  and  three 
personal  friends.  To  avoid  pursuit  they  sepa- 
rated, only  Major  Fullarton  remaining  with 
Argyll.  Having  been  refused  admittiuice  at 
the  nouse  of  an  old  servant  to  whom  they 
applied  for  shelter,  they  crossed  the  Clyde 
to  Inchinnan,  where,  emei  a  violent  personal 
struggle,  Ar^ll  was  taken  prisoner  on  18  June 
by  the  militia.    He  was  led  first  to  Henfrtiw 


and  tiiMioe  to  Glasgov.  On  20  June  he  •!>• 
rived  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  brought  along 
the  long^^te  to  the  water-gate,  and  from 
thence  °up  the  street,  bareheaded,  and  his 
hands  behmd  hia  back,  the  gruarda  with  cooked 
matches,  and  the  hangman  walking  beCan 
him;'  finally  he  was  carried  to  theeastle  and 

Eut  in  irons  (Wosbow,  It.  S99).  It  was, 
owever,  so  late  in  the  evening  that  thepro- 
oeesion  caused  but  little  notice  (Fouktadi- 
HAii,  p.  186).  He  wasnow  closely  qnestioaed 
before  the  council  as  to  his  asaooiates ;  his 
replies  are  not  preserred,  bat  he  stntea  in 
papers  which  he  left  that  he  answered  only 
in  part,  and  that  he  did  all  in  hi*  vorwvr  t» 
save  his  friends.  And  FoontainhaU  notice* 
that '  he  pled  much  for  his  children,  and  es- 
peciallv  for  John|  who  fitllowed  him  withont 
armea.  While  in  prison  he  was  visited  by 
his  sister,  Lady  Lothian,  and  by  his  wife,  who, 
with  Sophia  Lindsay,  had  been  placed  in  eon- 
finement  on  the  first  news  of  his  landing. 
On  the  29th  a  letter  arrived  from  Jamea  or- 
dering summary  punishment.  It  was  long 
debated  whethOT  he  riiould  be  hanged  or  be- 
headed,and  the  less  ignominious  sentence  wis 
canied  with  difficulty.  He  behaved  with  the 
utmost  fortitude,  and  on  the  morning  of  his 
execution  wrote  to  his  wife,  his  stepdaughter, 
and  his  sons,  as  well  as  to  Mis.  Smith,  who 
had  sheltered  him  in  London,  lettw*  of  calm 
resignation.  It  should  be  observed  that  he 
was  never  brought  to  trial  for  his  rising,  but 
was  beheaded  on  Tuesday,  80  June,  upon 
the  sentence  of  1681.  His  head  was  placed 
on  a  high  pin  of  iron  on  the  west  end  of  the 
Tolbooui ;  his  body  was  taken  first  to  New- 
bottle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lothian  {Sitt.  M88. 
Oomm.  1st  Rep.  116  b),  and  afterwards  to  In- 
verary. His  son  Charles  was  taken  by  Athdl 
a  few  days  later  while  lying  sick  of  fever. 

Aijjyll's  execution  apparently  took  place 
on  his  former  sentence  because  Mackeniie, 
the  advocate  who  insisted  on  this  oonne, 
trusted  that  so  manifestly  illegal  a  sentsnee 
would  be  afterwards  removed  ^Haiub, 
Cataiogue,  note  77).  Fountainhail,  how- 
ever (Hitt.  Obtervet,  p.  193),  states  that  the 
reason  was  merely  that  a  new  indictment 
would  have  reflected  upon  his  former  judges. 
His  children  by  his  first  wife  (Lady  Maiy 
Stuart)  were  Aicnibald,  first  duke  of  AictU. 
[q.  v.],  John,  father  of  3eka,  fourth  duke, 
and  grandfather  of  Lord  Frederick  Campbell 
fq.  v.],  Charles,  James,  and  three  daugfatMs. 

[Aathorities  cited  above;  A  Scots  Earl  in 
Covenanting  Times,  by  John  WlUeock.  B.D., 
Edinburgh,  1908.]  O.  A. 

CAMPBELL,  ARCHIBALD,flr8tDuM 
OP  Abstll  {d.  1708),  was  the  eldest  son  of 
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Aidiibald,  ninth  earl  [q.  v.],  by  his  first  wife, 
Liady  Maiy  Stuart,  eldest  daughter  of  James, 
fifth  earl  of  Moray  or  Murray.  During  his 
father's  lifetime  he  received  a  grant  out  ta  his 
forfeited  estates,  and  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  his  father's  descent  on  Scotland  in  1686, 
he  put  himself  in  the  king's  hands,  and  offered 
to  serve  against  him  (Bajrillon  to  Louis  XTV, 
4  Jnne  1685^  in  appendix  to  Fox's  History 
Q^  Jamea  II).  But  although,  according  to 
Lockhart  {JPapert,  L  68),  he  also  endeavoured 
to  curxy  favour  with  Kin^  James  by  becom- 
ing a  convert  to  Catholicism,  he  vras  unsuc- 
ceKful  in  obtaining  a  reversal  in  his  favour 
of  the  attainder  01  the  title  and  estates.  He 
had  therefore  special  reasons  for  vrelcoming 
with  eagerness  the  proposed  expedition  of 
William  of  Orange,  whom  he  joined  at  the 
Hague  and  accompanied  to  England.  At 
the  convention  of^  the  Scottish  estates  in 
March  1688,  only  a  single  lord  protested 
against  his  admission  as  earl  of  Argyll  on  ao- 
corontofhis  technical  disqualification.  Argyll 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  deputed  to  pro- 
ceed to  London  to  offer  to  WUlicun  and  Mary 
the  Scottish  crown,  and  it  was  he  who  ad- 
ministered to  them  the  coronation  oath.  On 
1  May  he  was  elected  a  privy  councillor,  and 
on  6  June  following  an  act  was  passed  re- 
scinding his  father's  forfeiture.  Among  the 
highland  dans  the  news  of  hiis  restoration 
to  his  estates  was  received  with  general  con- 
sternation ;  and  when  they  mnsterod  in  strong 
force  under  Dundee,  they  were  influenced 
more  by  hatred  and  fear  of  the  Argylls  than 
byloyal  devotion  to  James  H.  'When,through 
the  mediation  of  Breadalbane  [see  Cakpbell, 
JoHS,  first  earl  of  Breadalbane],  and  the 
threats  of  milituy  execution,  all  the  clans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe,  gave  in  their  submission  within  the 
prescribed  time,  An^yll  immediately  informed 
the  government  of  the  fiulure  of  Maclan  of 
GHencoe  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  along  with  Breadalbane  and  Sir  John 
Daliymple  [q.  v.]  he  concerted  measures  for 
their  massacre,  tbe  regiment  which  he  had 
lat«ly  raised  in  his  own  territory  being  en- 
trusted with  its  execution.  Lockhart  {Papers, 
L  63)  states  that,  though  Argyll  was '  in  out- 
ward appearance  a  good-natured,  civil,  and 
modest  gentleman,'  his  '  actions  were  quite 
otherwise,  being  capable  of  the  worst  thmgs 
to  promote  his  interest,  and  altogether  ad- 
dicted to  a  lewd,  profligate  life.'  He  adds 
that '  he  was  not  cut  out  for  buuness,  only 
applying  himself  to  it  in  so  far  as  it  tended 
to  secure  his  court  interest  and  politics,  from 
whence  he  got  great  sums  of  money  to  lavish 
away  upon  his  pleasures.'  Once  invested  with 
his  titles  and  property,  he  was  regarded  by  the 


presbyterians  with  the  traditionary  respect 
paid  to  his  ancestors.  In  the  differences 
which  occurred  between  the  government  and 
the  Scottish  estates,  he  took  the  popular  side, 
but  after  matters  were  satisfaotonly  arranged 
he  joined  in  the  support  of  the  ministers,  the 
importance  of  secunng  his  services  being  re- 
cognised by  a  lavish  distribution  of  honours. 
In  1696  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  tiie 
treasury,  in  1694  an  extraordinary  lord  of 
session,  and  in  1696  colonel  of  the  Scots  horse 
guards.  Argyll  was  frequently  consulted  by 
the  government  in  the  more  important  mat- 
ters relating  to  Scotland,  and  there  are  a  laige 
number  of  his  letters  in  the  Caistares  '  State 
Papers.'  By  letters  patent  dated  at  Kensing- 
ton 23  June  1701,  be  was  created  duke  of 
Argyll,  marquis  of  Lome  and  Kintyre,  earl  of 
Campbell  and  Ciowal,  viscount  of  Lochow  and 
Qleniala,  lord  Inveruy,  Mull,  Morven,  and 
Tyree.  He  died  on  20  ^pt.  1703.  By  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Lionel  Talmash, 
he  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Both 
sons,  John,  second  duke  of  Argyll  and  duke 
of  Greenwich,  and  Archibald,  third  duke  of 
Argyll,  have  separate  biographies.  For  seve- 
ral years  he  lived  in  separation  from  his  wife, 
who  resided  chiefly  at  Campbelltown,  and 
is  said,  on  pretence  of  revising  the  charters 
which  had  oeen  given  to  various  members  of 
the  clan  after  the  conquest  of  Kintyre,  to 
have  got  the  documents  into  her  hands  and 
destroyed  them. 

[Oiawford's  Peerage  of  Scotland,  p.  32 ;  Boo- 
glaa's  Peerage  of  Scotland,  i.  lOft-7;  Iiockhart's 
Memoirs;  Carstaree  State  Papers;  MemoinofSir 
Ewen  CaineroD  (Bannatyne  Club.  1843);  Leven 
and  Melville  Papers  (Bfumatyne  Clnb,  1848); 
Burnet's  Own  Time ;  Macanlsy  s  History  of  Eng- 
land.] T.  F.  H. 

CAMPBELL,  ARCHIBALD  (d.  1744). 
bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was  second  son  of  Lord 
Niel  Campbell,  second  son  of  Archibald,  mar- 
quis of  ArgvU  (1698-1661)  [q.v.land  Lady 
Vere  Eer,  third  daughter  of  the  third  earl  of 
Lothian.  According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  re- 
ported by  Boswell,he  engaged  in  the  rebellion 
attempted  by  his  uncle,  the  ninth  earl  of  Ar- 
gyll ,  in  1686,  and  on  its  failure  made  his  escape 
to  Surinam.  Though  a  violent  whig  in  his 
early  years,  he  afterwards,  Johnson  states, 
'kept  better  company  and  became  a  violent 
tory.'  On  his  return  nom  Surinam  he  showed 
great  leal  for  episcopacy  and  monarchy,  and  at 
the  Revolution  not  only  adhered  to  the  ejected 
church,  but  refused  to  communicate  in  the 
church  of  England  or  to  be  present  at  any 
place  of  woisEip  where  King  William's  name 
was  mentioned.  He  was  more  than  once 
apprehended  in  the  reign  of  King  William, 
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and  once  after  the  acceeuon  of  Georve  L 
On  26  Aug.  1711  he  was  consecrated  a  bishop 
at  Dundee  by  Bishops  Rose,  Douglas,  and 
Falconer,  but  continued  to  reside  in  London. 
In  1717  he  made  the  acquiuntance  of  Ar- 
senius,  the  metropolitan  01  Thebus,  and  with 
some  of  the  nonjuring  dei^  entered  into 
negotiations  for  a  union  witn  the  Eastern 
church.  The  proposal  was  communicated  i^ 
Arsenius  to  the  emperor,  Peter  the  Qreat, 
who  expressed  his  approval  of  the  proposition, 
but  it  was  ultimately  found  impossible  to 
come  to  an  agreement  in  regard  to  certain 
points,  and  the  negotiation  was  broken  aS. 
In  a  letter  to  the  chevalisr,  George  Lockhart 
thus  refers  to  the  bishop :  '  Arclmiald  Cam^ 
bell  (who,  though  adorned  with  none  a£  toe 
qualincationB  necessary  in  a  Inshop,  aa4  re- 
markable for  some  things  inoonsist^nt  with 
the  character  of  a  gentleman,  was  most  impu- 
dently consecratM  some  time  ago)  is  coming 
here  from  London  with  the  view  of  forming 
a  party '  (Lockhart  Papers,  iL  37).  The  re- 
sult <n  his  visit  to  Scotland  was  that  on 
10  May  1721  he  was  chosen  by  the  clergy  of 
Aberdeen  their  diocesan  bishop,  upon  woich 
the  coUe^  wrote  signifying  tbwe  approval 
on  condition  that  he  woiud  tmdeitake  to  pro- 
pagate no  new  doctrine  or  us^ge  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  canons  of  the  church.  After 
his  election  Campbell  still  continued  to  reside 
in  London,  where  he  was  of  considerable  ser- 
vice to  the  Scottish  episcopal  commuiuon, 
especially  in  assisting  to  project  a  fimd  for 
the  support  of  the  clergy  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts. On  account,  however,  of  a  oivei^ence 
of  views  in  regtud  to  certain  usages,  he  re- 
signed his  oiGce  in  1724.  In  his  later  years 
he  formed  a  separate  nonjuring  communion 
distinct  from  that  of  tiie  Sancroftian  line, 
and  ventured  upon  the  exceptional  step  of  a 
consecration  by  himself  without  any  assis- 
tant. The  community  obtained  a  slight  foot- 
ing in  the  west  of  England,  but  u  now 
wholly  extinct.  OampbeU  succeeded,  by 
means  _  regarding  which  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation has  beien  given,  in  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  registers  of  the  diuroh  <xocot- 
land  from  the  jReformation  to  1690,  whidi 
Johnston  of  Waniston  had  restwed  to  the 
general  assembly  of  1688,  and  in  1787  he 
presented  them  to  Slon  College,  London,  for 
preservation.  Endeavours  were  made  by  the 
general  assembly  of  the  diurch  of  Scotland 
at  different  times  to  obtain  their  restoration, 
but  Campbell  had  made  it  a  condition  that 
they  should  not  be  given  up  till  episcopacy 
should  be  again  established,  and  having  been 
borrowed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
perished  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
Bouses  of  Parliament  in  1834.    Campbell 


died  in  London  in  1744.  He  is  described  b; 
Johnson  as  <  the  familiar  friend  of  Hiekes 
and  Nelson ;  a  man  of  letters,  but  injudicioos; 
and  verjr  carious  and  inquisitive,  out  credu- 
lous.' His  most  impartant  oontribation  to 
theology  was  '  The  Doctrine  of  the  lliddk 
State  between  Death  and  the  Besunectioii,' 
1731.  He  was  also  the  author  of '  Queries 
to  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,'  1702 ;  and 
'A  Qooiy  turned  into  an  Argument  in  favoor 
of  ]^iscopacy,'  1703.  <  Life  of  John  Sage, 
Scotch  Imtestant  Bishop,'  1714,  often  as- 
cribed to  Campbell,  is  stated  in  the  'Brit 
Mus.  Cat.'  to  De  bv  John  Gillane.  Many 
otherbooks  commonly  attributed  tothehishojp 
are  by  his  namesake,  Archibald  CaiopbeU 
(1691-1766),  professor  at  St.  Andrews  [q.  v.] 

[SUuM*'*  Beelasiirtiwil  Hisbny  of  ScotiMMl; 
LawB<m'«  Hiitory  of  the  SootUah  Bfowpalim 
Choxoh  since  16S8 ;  IiO(l(haxtF«{i«»;  Saswsll'i 
Life  of  Johnaon.]  T.  F.  H. 

OA24PBELL,  AEOHIBALD  (1691- 
1766),  divine,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  24  July 
1691.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  and  w 
the  Succoth  family.  He  studied  aX  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1717,  and  in  1718  ordained  minister  of 
the  united  parishes  of  Larbert  and  Durupace, 
Stirlingshire.  In  1723  he  married  Christina 
Watson,  daughter  of  an  Edinburgh  merchant. 
In  1726  he  published  an  anonymous  treatise 
on  the  duty  of  praying  for  the  civil  magia- 
trate.  The  same  year  he  travelled  to  Loniaon 
with  a  manuscript  treatise  on '  Moral  Yirtue.' 
He  trusted  this  to  his  friend  Alexander 
Innes,  who  had  bemi  an  accomplice  of  the 
well-known  Fsalmanazar.  Innes  published 
this  as  his  own  in  1728,  as  '  'Juttrtb^oyja,  an 
Enquiry  into  the  Original  of  Moral  AUrtoe.' 
Innes  not  only  won  reputation  by  the  woik, 
but  a  good  living  in  Essex.  In  August  1730 
Campbell  went  to  London,  saw  Iaubs,  and 
says  that  he  'made  him  tremble  in  his  shoes.' 
Hjb  consented,  however,  to  an  advertisement 
claiming  his  own  book,  but  only  saying  that 
'  for  some  certain  reasons '  it  had  appeared 
under  the  name  of  Innes.  Even  this  was 
delayed  for  a  time  that  Innes  might  not  lose 
a  post  which  he  was  expecting.  Stuart,  phy- 
sician to  the  queen,  was  a  cousin  of  Innes,  and 
interceded  for  him.  Campbell  was  appouited 
professor  of  church  history  in  St.  Andrews 
m  1730,  and  published  a  '  IMscourse  proving 
that  the  Apostles  were  no  Enthusiasts.'  In 
1733  he  republished  his  former  treatise  unda 
his  own  name  as  an  '  Enquii^  into  the  Origi- 
nal of  Moral  Virtue.'  Sb  maintains  self-love 
to  be  the  sole  motive  of  virtuous  actions. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  an  '  Oratio  de 
Vanitate  Luminis  Naturs.'    In  1736  be  wst 
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charged  with  Pelagianism,  on  aecoont  of  this 
tnd  other  works,  before  the  general  afisembly, 
but  was  acquitted  in  Mktcui  1736-6,  with  a 
winung'for  the  future.  'Remarks  upon  some 
Maeages  in  hooks  by  Professor  Campbell,  with 
hii  ^plications,'  was  issued  in  17S6  by  the 
committee  of  the  general  assembly  'fcvpority 
afdoctadne.'  In  17S6  Oampbell  issued 'fa- 
ther Explicatians  with  respeek  to  Articles 
. .  .  wherein  the  Committee  .  .  .  have  d«- 
dar'd  themselves  not  s&tisfy'd.'  In  1789  he 
pnUiahed  '  The  Necessity  of  Bevelation,'  in 
aiMRff  to  lindaL  He  died  at  his  estate  of 
Boarfaill,near  St.  Andrews,  on  34  April  1766, 
learing  twelve  children.  His  eldest  son, 
Aidiibftld  {Jl.  1767)  [q.  v.],  was  amthor  of 
■Lexiphanes.'  A  book  entitled  'The  Au- 
thentici^  of  the  Gospel  History  Justified ' 
was  published  posthumousfy  in  Ivw. 

I^otsof  Asaonbly;  Honcrie£rsIdfeof  Erskine; 
H^Oerrow's  Secession  Churoh ;  Haw  S«otf  s  Fasti 
Eedes.  Soot.  iL  707 ;  Irving's  Scottish  Writsrs, 
ii.  S2&-7 ;  JudicialTettimony ;  information  kindly 
Boppliid  &om  family  papers  by  IUt.  H.  G.  G-iSr 
ham.]  L.  S. 

CAMPBELL^  ABCmBAID,  third 
DvxB  01  Asexu  (1682-1761),  brothec  of 
J»im,  second  duke  [q-v.],  and  younger  son  of 
Archibald,  first  duke  [O'V.],  bv  Elisabeth, 
dauffhter  of  Sir  Lionel  Talmaen,  was  bom 
at  Ham  House,  Petersham,  Surrey,  in  June 
IS83.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  in  his 
wrenteenth  year  entered  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity. SCs  studies  w»ie  continued  at  Utrecht, 
wjiero  he  devoted  himaelf  especially  to  law, 
with  the  view  of  practising  that  profession ; 
Ixit  after  his  brother  succeeded  to  the  duke- 
iom  he  renounced  his  intention.  Entering 
tbe  army,  he  served  under  Marlborough^  and 
while  euU  yery  young  he  was  appomted 
coIomI  of  S6th  regiment  of  foot  (1709-10) 
and  governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle.  He  soon 
abandoned  the  military  profession,  to  devote 
hit  chief  attention  to  politics,  in  1705  he 
was  coastituted  lord  high  treasurer  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  the  following  year  one  of  the 
c(aiiuigsioaers  for  treating  of  the  union.  His 
t^rriceewere  recognised  by  his  being  created, 
OB  19  Oct,  earl  of  lalay ;  and  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  siz- 
Jeen  peers  of  Scotland,  and  constantly  elected 
■0  every  parliament  till  his  death,  with  the 
exeeption  of  that  which  met  in  1718.  In 
1708  he  was  made  on  entraordinary  lord  of 
wwion;  in  1710wa8  appointed  justice-gene- 
lal  of  Scotland ;  and  the  following  year  was 
Mlled  to  the  privy  council.  On  the  acces- 
•wo  of  George  I  he  was  appointed  lord  re- 
Prtsr  of  Scotland.  When  the  rebellion 
■oks  out  in  1716,  he  was  entrusted  with  the 


task  of  raising  the  Arjprllshire  bighlaaders, 
and  throwing  himself  mto  Inverory  he  pre- 
vented Q«Beral  Gordon  firampenetroting  mto 
the  western  highlands.  With  hi?  troops 
he  afterwards  joined  his  brother,  the  DuKe 
of  AxgsiX,  at  Stirling,  and  took  part  in  the 
bsMle  of  Sheriffinuir,  wherehe  was  wounded. 
In  1721  .he  was  appmnted  lord  keeper  of  the 
laiTy  seal  in  Scotland,  and  haviiw,  along 
with  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  ArgylX  agreed 
to  assist  the  g[ovemment  in  canying  through 
the  malt  tax  in  Scotland,  he  was  (^spotohed 
to  Edinburgh  armed  with  full  powers  bythe 
government,  and  privately  instructed  by  Wal- 
pole  to  adopt  the  measures  he  deemed  ex- 
pedient for  suppressing  the  serious  riots 
caused  by  thu  impoeitimi  of  the  tax.  It  was 
chiefly  owing  to  mm  that  the  o(mibination 
against  it  was  broken  aqd  traaquiUity  finally 
restored.  Erom  this  time  he  was  entrusted 
by  Walpole  with  the  chief  management  of 
Scotch  aSairs,  his  influence  being  so  great 
that  he  received  the  name  of  ths  Eling  of 
Scotland.  In  this  position  he  did  much  to 
increase  its  trade  and  manufactures  and  im- 
prove its  internal  communication.  As  chon- 
cellocof  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  he  took 
on  active  int^est  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
higher  education  of  the  country,  and  he  also 
especially  encouraged  the  Edinboigh  school 
of  medicine,  then  in  its  iufonqy.  In  1738  he 
was  appokated  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  which 
office  ne  ei^oyed  till  his  death.  After  the 
ezeeution  of  Pcarteous  by  the  Edinburgh 
mob,  he  was  sent  by  Walpole  to  adopt  neo- 
suree  for  bringing  the  onenders  to  justice. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Walpole's  admi- 
nistration he  gave  him  consistent  and  ui^ 
wavering  support.  Though  he  possessed  noae 
of  the  brilliant  oratoriciu  gifts  of  his  brother, 
his  practical  shrewdness  and  acute  and  solia 
reasoning  gave  him  great  porliamoatary  in- 
fluence. For  many  years  he  assisted  to  nold 
in  check  his  brothers  intractable  perversity, 
and  when  his  brother  broke  with  the  go- 
vernment still  retained  Walpole's  special  con- 
fidence. Succeeding  to  the  dukedom  of 
AigyU  in  October  1748,  he  continued  to  be 
mtush  consulted  in  regard  to  Scotch  affiiirs, 
his  knowledge  of  the  various  parties  In  ohuich 
and  state  being  remarkably  comprehensive 
and  minute.  Ot  his  practical  sagacity  he  gave 
proof  of  the  very  highest  kind  after  the  re- 
bellion of  1746,  when  he  recommended,  aa 
a  means  of  paci^ing  the  highlands,  the 
foimatioD  of  the  hie£l:ind  regiments,  thus 
affording  scope  for  tne  warlike  propensities 
of  the  clans  in  the  loyal  service  or  the  crown. 
He  possessed  wide  and  varied  accomplish- 
ments, and  collected  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able private  libraries  in  Great  Britain.   In  hi* 
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later  ^ean  he  rebuilt  the  castle  at  Iwrenrv. 
He  died  suddenly  on  16  April  1761.  By 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Whitfield,  pay- 
master of  the  forces,  he  left  no  issue,  and 
the  title  descended  to  his  cousin  John,  son 
of  John  Campbell  of  Mamore,  second  son  of 
Archibald,  ninth  earl  of  Argyll  [q.  v.]  His 
•whole  property  in  England  was  left  to  Mrs. 
Anne  Williams  or  Smrebum,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  William  Campbell,  auditor  of  ex- 
cise in  Scotland,  and  a  colonel  in  the  army. 

[Coxe's  Life  of  Walpole,  eontainiDg  several  of 
his  letters ;  Lockhart  Papers ;  CuUoden  Papers ; 
Hacpherson's  Original  Papers ;  HSS.  Add.  19797. 
232SI,  ff.  46,  48,  fiO,  68,  22627,  f.  23,  22628,  ff. 
47-62  ;  Douglas's  Peerage  of  Scotland,  i.  1 14-6  ; 
Biog.  Brit.  (Kippis),  iii.  208-9.]        T.  F.  H. 

CAMPBELL,  ARCHIBALD  (1726  P- 
1780),  satirist,  was  a  son  of  Archibald  Camp- 
bell (d.  1756)  [q.  v.]  His  works  prove  that 
he  was  a  classical  scholar,  and  he  states  that 
he  had  '  all  his  lifetime  dabbled  in  books ' 
(Lexiphanet,  Dedn.,  p.  y);  but  he  became 

Jiurser  of  a  man-of-war,  and  remained  at  sea, 
eading  'a  wandering  and  unsettled  life.' 
In  1745  William  Fafconer,  author  of  the 
'  Shipwreck,'  was  serving  on  board  the  same 
ship  with  him,  became  his  servant,  and  re- 
ceived some  educational  help  from  him 
(CHJiLMMBB,EnpluhPt>et*,xiy.381).  About 
1760,  being  on  a  long  voyage,  Campbell  read 
the  '  Ramblers,'  and  staging  shortly  after  at 
Pensaoola  wrote  there  his  'Lexiphanes '  and 
'  Sale  of  Authors ; '  the  works  remained  in 
manuscript  for  some  two  years,  till  he  reached 
England.  '  Lexiphanes,  a  Dialogue  in  imita- 
tion of  Lucian,' with  a  sub-title,  saving  it  was 
'  to  correct  as  well  as  expose  the  afimsted  style 
.  .  .  ofour  English  Lexiphanes,  the  Rambler,' 
was  issued  anonymously  in  March  1767,  and 
was  attributed  by  Hawkins  to  Eenrick  (Boe- 
WBLi,Jokn»on,n.55).  The 'Sale  of  Authors' 
followed  it  in  June  of  the  same  year.  Camp- 
bell called  Johnson  '  the  great  corrupter  of 
our  taste  and  language,'  and  says,  'I  have 
endeavour'd  to  .  .  .  htmt  down  this  great 
unlick'd  cub'  {Lexiphanet,  prefoce,  p.  xxxix). 
In  the  '  Sale  of  Authors '  the  '  sweetly 
plaintive  Grav '  was  put  np  to  auction,  with 
Whitefield,  tiervej,  Sterne,  Hoyle,  &c. 

'  Lexiphanes '  itself  found  an  imitator 
in  1770  in  Colman,  who  used  that  signa- 
ture to  a  philological  squib  (Fuffitive  Ptaoet, 
ii.  92-7);  and  a  fourth  edition  of  the  real 
work,  still  anonymous,  was  issued  at  Dub- 
lin in  1774.  Campbell  died  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  on  10  Dec.  1780,  in  his  flfty-tourth 
year,  and  was  buried  in  Kingston  parish 
churchyard.  'The  History  of  the  Man  after 
(rod's  own  Heart,'  issued  anonymously 
in   1761,    generally    attributed    to    Fetei 


Annet  f^v.],  is  aaseited  to  have  been  written 
by  Arcnibald  Campbell  (Ifotet  and  Querim, 
1st  series,  xii.  204,  266),  and  this  view  has 
boon  adopted  in  the  1883  edition  of  Halkett 
and  Laing's  '  Dictionary  of  Anonymous  and 
Pseudonymous  Literature,'  ii.  lloO.  If  so^ 
the '  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Chandlw, 
team  the  Writer  of  the  History  of  the  Man 
after  CK>d'a  own  Heart,'  is  also  CampbeU'a. 

[LezipbaneB  and  Sale  of  Authors,  Horace  Wat- 
pob's  oopiee,  Grenville  CoU.,  author's  Fre&eei; 
Walpolai  Letters,  Cunningbam's  ed.  vi  7<  and 
80 II. ;  Bomrell's  Johnson,  1823  «d.,  ii.  AS,  iv.  SM ; 
Andsmon's  life  of  Johnson,  1816  ed.,  p.  230 
text  and  note;  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  xiv.  381; 
Notes  and  Queries,  Ist  ser.  xii.  204, 856,  Srd  ser. 
iii.  210,  867,  xii  882,  440 ;  EaUcett  and  Laing's 
Diet,  of  Anon,  and  Paendon.  Lit.  ii.  1  ISO,  vhu* 
p.  266  of  Notes  and  Queries  (supra)  is  by  error 
put  206,  and  p.  1405.]  J.  H. 

CAMPBELL,  Sib  ARCHIBALD  (1789- 

1791),  of  Invemeil,  general  and  governor  of 
Jamaica  and  Madras,  seoond  son  of  James 
Campbell  of  Invemeil,  commissioner  of  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  chamberlain  of 
Arayllshire,  and  hereditary  usher  of  the  white 
rod  for  Scotland,  was  bom  at  Invemeil  on 
21  Aug.  17S9.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1767  as  a  captain  in  the  Eraser  Higlilanderfc 
when  Simon  Eraser,  the  only  son  of  Loia 
Lovat  [^.  v.],  raised  that  regiment  for  service 
in  America  by  special  license  from  the  kiiig 
on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Pitt.  With 
it  he  served  throughout  the  campugn  in 
North  America,  and  was  wounded  at  Wolfe's 
taking  of  Quebec  in  1768.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  1764  the  Eraser  Highlanders 
were  disbanded,  and  Campbell  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  29th  reg^ent,  and  afterwards 
promoted  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  42nd  Highlanders,  with  which  he  served 
in  India  until  1778,  when  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  the 
Stirling  biu^hs  in  1774.  In  1776  Simon 
Eraser  again  raised  a  reg[iment  of  highland  en 
for  service  in  the  American  war  oi  indepen- 
dence, and  Campbell  was  selected  b^  him  ss 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  2nd  battalion.  On 
his  arrival  in  America,  however,  tiie  ship 
which  carried  him  took  him  unfortunately 
into  Boston  harbour  while  that  city  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  he  consequently 
remained  a  prisoner  until  the  following  year, 
when  he  was  exchanged  for  Ethan  Allen. 
On  securing  his  exchuige  he  was  i^pointed 
a  brigadier-general,  and  took  command  of 
an  expedition  against  the  state  of  Georgia. 
The  expedition  was  entirely  successful,  snd 
Campbell  seised  Savannah,  which  contained 
forty-five  guns  and  a  large  quantity  of  stons, 
with  a  loss  of  only  four  killed  and  fiv« 
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wounded.  He  lemaiBed  as  commanding 
officer  in  Georgia  until  the  following  year, 
Then  he  was  superseded  by  Major-general 
Burton;  and  when  the  general  refused  to 
cuiY  into  effect  his  measures  for  raising  a 
loyal  militia,  Campbell  returned  to  England 
on  leave,  and  married  (1779^  Amelia,  daugh- 
ter of  Allan  fiamsay  the  pamter,  and  nrand- 
dsugbter  of  Allan  Kamsay  the  poet  (d.8  July 
181S).  His  capture  of  Savannah  had  greatW 
recommended  aim  to  the  king's  fayour.  lu 
was  promoted  colonel  on  hia  return,  and  on 
30  Nov.  1782  he  was  promoted  major-general. 
In  the  previous  July  he  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Jamaica.  This  appointment  was 
at  the  time  of  immense  importance.  Matters 
were  going  badly  with  the  British  forces  in 
Amenca,  and  the  French  had  joined  the  iu- 
Bsigents.  with  the  express  purpose  of  seizing 
the  Brttiah  West  India  islanos.  The  Mar- 
quis de  BottiIl6.  who  commanded  the  French 
troops,  succeeded  in  capturing  Tobago,  St. 
Eostache,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat ; 
but  the  dispositions  of  Campbell  were  so 
good,  his  measure  of  raising  black  troops 
yna  so  successful,  and  his  yigilanoe  so  un- 
veaiied,  that  the.  French  did  not  dare  to 
attack  Jamaica  without  reinforcements.  At 
the  same  time  Campbell  did  all  in  his  power, 
by  sending  good  iniormation^reinforcements, 
and  supplies,  to  assist  the  British  forces  in 
America;  and  by  lending  his  best  troops 
to  serve  as  marines  on  board  the  ships  of 
Admiral  Bodney's  fleet,  he  was  laisely  in- 
itnunental  in  securing  that  admiraTs  great 
victory  over  the  Comte  de  Grasse.  For  his 
services  he  was  invested  a  knight  of  the 
Bath  on  80  Sept.  178fi,  on  his  return  from 
Jamaica,  and  was  in  the  same  year  appointed, 
through  tiie  influence  of  his  friend,  Henry 
IHmdas,  the  president  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol, to  be  governor  and  commander-in-chief 
at  Madras.  He  reached  Madras  in  April 
1786,  and  had  at  once  to  occiipy  himself 
«ith  the  difficult  matter  of  the  debts  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot.  whose  territories  had  been 
wquestrated  by  Lord  Macartney.  The  matter 
^ras  extremely  complicated ;  but  eventually, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Weblie, 
the  ablest  Indian  civil  servant  of  his  day,  a 
trewty  was  concluded  with  the  nabob  on 
34  Tib.  1787,  by  which  he  was  to  pay  nine 
Iscs  of  rupees  a  year  to  the  East  India  Com- 
F&ny  for  tne  maintenance  of  a  force  in  British 
K  to  defend  his  dominions,  and  twelve  lacs 
*  year  to  his  creditors,  and  to  surrender  the 
levenues  of  the  Camatic,  to  be  collected  by 
cinl  servants,  as  security.  The  advantages  oi 
this  treaty  were  obvious,  and  were  seen  m  the 
next  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan.  Lord  Com- 
Wallig  highly  approved  of  it ;  but  both  the 


court  of  directors  and  the  board  of  control  were 
inclined  to  think  that  sufficiently  good  terms 
had  not  been  made  for  the  company,  and  too 
good  terms  for  the  creditors ;  whUe  the  cre- 
ditors, on  the  other  hand,  and  the  nabob  him- 
self, who  had  a  regular  party  in  his  interest 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  complained  bitterly 
that  they  were  imfairly  treated.  Lord  Gom- 
waUis,  however,  the  governor-general,  who 
had  Imown  the  governor  in  America,  sup- 
ported him  with  elII  his  might.  'No  governor 
was  ever  mwe  popular  tiian  Sir  .^jvhibold 
Campbell,' he  wrote  to  Lord  Sydney.  'I  must 
do  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  seconds  me  nobly,'  he  wrote  on  another 
occasion.  'By  his  good  management  and 
eoonmuy  we  shall  be  relieved  of  the  heavy 
burden  of  paying  ^e  king's  troops  <m  the 
cout ; '  and '  his  retirement  from  the  govern- 
ment might  be  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
queucee '  {ComwaUis  Corretpondenoe,  L  218, 
272,  807).  After  completing  this  business, 
Campbell  was  occupied  in  issuing  new  regu- 
lations for  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  and 
on  12  Oct.  1787  he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  74th  Highlanders,  one  of  the  fonr  new 
regiments  raised  especially  for  service  in 
India.  In  1789,  overcome  by  iU-health  and 
the  abuse  of  the  opponents  of  his  Arcot 
treaty,  he  resigned  his  appointment  and  re- 
tura«d  to  Engund,  and  was  at  once  re-elected 
M.P.  for  the  Stirling  burghs.  He  did  not  long 
survive  his  return ;  for  he  caught  a  severe 
cold  in  coming  up  hurriedly  firom  Scotland 
in  1790,  on  being  sent  for  to  take  a  command 
in  the  Spanish  aimamen^  which  was  got 
ready  on  the  occasion  of  the  dispute  about 
Nootka  Sound;  and  though  a  journey  to 
Bath  somewhat  restored  him,  he  died  at  his 
house  in  Upper  Qrosvenor  Street,  on  31  March 
1791.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbe^i 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  m 
Poets'  Comer.  He  left  his  fortune  to  his 
elder  brother,  Sir  James  Campbell  knt., 
who  succeeded  him  as  M.P.  for  the  Stirling 
burghs,  and  whose  son,  Mtyor-general  James 
Campbell  (1763-1819)  [q.  v.],  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1818. 

[Stewaif  a  Sketches  of  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Highlanders,  with  an  Aoconnt  of 
the  Highland  Begiments;  Edwards's  History 
of  the  British  West  Indies ;  ComwaUis  Corre- 
spondence; Mill's  History  of  British  India ;  the 
Papers  on  the  Aicot  Twaty,  &c.,  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1791.1 

H.'M.  3. 

CAMPBELL,  SiB  AKOHIBALD  (1769- 
1843),  general,  son  of  Captain  Ardiibald 
Campbell,  uuL  grandson  of  Duncan  Campbell 
of  Milntown,  in  Glenlyon,  county  Perth, 
was  bom  on  12  March  1769.    He  entered 
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the  annyonSS  Dec.  1787  ae  an  ensign  mthe 
77th  regiment,  having  obtained  hia  oomiius- 
■ion  b^  raising  twenty  men,  and  tailed  fte 
India  in  the  Bpring  of  1788.  He  joined  the 
amy  in  the  Bombay  presidency  under  the 
commajid  of  Sir  Robert  Abercromby  at  C^niuip 
nore,  and  was  perpetnaUy  engaxjed  with  that 
western  division  throu^out  tae  campaigns 
of  1790, 1791,  and  179^,  and  was  present  at 
the  first  siege  of  Seringapataai,  by  Lord 
Oomwallis,  in  1792.  In  1791,  in  the  midst 
of  the  campaign,  he  was  promoted  lieutenant 
and  made  adjutant  of  his  resiment,  in  which 
capaoi^  he  served  at  the  remtotion  ot  Ooehin 
in  1796  and  of  the  Dutdt  fbotmes  in  Ceylon 
in  1796.  In  1799,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  second  Mysore  war,  Canmbdl  wbs  ^ 
pointed  brigade-major  to  the  £«r(^eaB  bri- 
gade of  the  Bombay  division,  whidi  advaaeed 
m>m  the  Malabar  ooast,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Seedaseer  and  the  fall  of  Serin- 
gatapam.  BVw  his  services  he  was  promoted 
captain  into  the  67th  reaiment,  and  at  once 
exehaoged  into  the  88th  Oonnaught  Rangers, 
in  ovder  to  remain  in  India,  but  his  hmlth 
broke  down  and  he  had  to  return  to  England. 
WeUesley  had,  however,  observed  Campbell's 
gallant  conduct  at  Seringapatam  and  his  nse- 
Mness  as  a  staff  officer,  and  he  was  in  con- 
sequence made  bri^de-major  in  the  southern 
district,  and  on  14  Sept.  1804  promoted  major 
into  the  6th  battaUonofre8erve,thenstati(med 
in  Gxtemsey.  On  its  reduction  in  1805  he  was 
tnnefextei  to  the  ?lst  Highland  light  in- 
&ntiy,  and  senerally  commanded  the  second 
battalion  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  for  the  next 
three  years.  In  June  1806  he  joined  the  first 
battalion  of  his  regiment  under  Pack,  and 
served  at  the  battles  <^  Roliea  and  Vimeiro, 
and  throughout  Sir  John  Moore's  advance 
into  Spain  and  his  retreat  on  Oorunna. 

In  1800  he  was,  on  'WeUesley's  reoommenr 
dation,  one  of  the  officers  selected  to  aocom- 
paajr  Marshal  Bereeford  to  Portugal  to  assist 
him  in  his  task  of  reorganising  the  Portuguese 
army,  and  was  promoted  lieutenont-oolonel 
on  16  Feb.  1809.  He  commanded  the  6th 
Portuguese  regiment  with  Beresferd's  high 
appro^  (^WelUtifft»n  Sufplementaty  Du- 
patcket,  yi.  846),  and  as  colonel  h*  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Bnsaco,  and  in  1811,  as 
brigadier-general  commanding  the  6th  and 
I8U1  Portuguese  regiments,  was  engaged  at 
Arroyo  dos  Molinos  and  in  the  battle  of  Al- 
buera.  In  1813  Campbell  received  the  Por- 
tuguese order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  and 
his  brigade  was  ordered  to  form  part  of  an 
indepradent  Portuguese  division  under  the 
command  (^  Major-general  John  Hamilton, 
attached  to  General  Hill's  oorpe,  and  imder 
that  general  he  was  present  at  the  battles  of 


Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Niyelle,  when  hft 
was  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  the  Nive, 
and  was  afterwards  attached  to  Sx  Jdm 
Hope's  corps  befwe  Bayonne,  where  he  re- 
mamed  until  tho  end  of  the  war.  On  the 
declaration  of  peace  he  received  a  gM  cnss 
and  one  clasp  for  the  battles  of  Albueia, 
Vittwia,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Nivdle,  and  the 
Nive,  was  knighted,  promoted  colonel  in  the 
army  on  4  June  1814,  and  made  aa  aide-de- 
cunp  to  the  prince  resent,  and  in  Jannaiy 
1816  he  was  made  a  E.C.B.  In  1816  he  wu 
made  a  Povtngneee  miyop^pneral,  and  cobi- 
manded  the  aivision  at  Lisbon.  In  16S0^ 
durinff  the  absence  of  Lord  Bereeford,  he 
offerea  to  pot  down  the  rising  at  Oporto,  bat 
his  serriceewera  declined ;  he  at  once  threw 
up  his  Portngvese  eommisnon  and  retomed 
to  England. 

Oa  arriving  in  England  he  was,  in  1881, 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  38th  r»- 
giment,  which  he  joined  at  the  Cape  and  took 
to  InduL  where  he  was  stationed  at  Beriunt- 
pore.  He  was  soon  aftw  nominated  to  com- 
mand 4^  expe^taon  against  the  Bumisse. 
He  airived  at  Rangoon  in  May  1884  at  the 
head  of  11,600  men,  including  four  British 
regiments,  and  at  once  took  Rangoon.  Hit 
firet  attack  on  the  great  Dagon  Pagoda, 
at  Eimendine,  was  repubed  with  loss  on 
3  June,  and  he  had  to  take  the  command  in 
person;  under  his  personal  directions  th« 
Pagoda  was  stormed  on  10  June  1824.  In 
July  he  detached  a  force  under  Colonel  H.  F. 
Smith,  O.B.,  to  Pegu,  which  stormed  the 
Pagoda  at  ^rriam  on  4  Aug.,  and  the  heavy 
rains  then  put  an  end  to  farther  operations, 
and  caused  much  disease  amcmg  the  troopa. 
He  wrote  earnestly  for  reinforcements  dmu; 
the  winter  montiis  of  18S4-5,  for  in  Movem- 
ber  1824  he  was  besieged  in  Rangoon  by  the 
ablest  Burmese  chief^  Maha  Bundools.  He 
was  joined  by  the  47th  regiment  and  two 
brigades  of  sepoys,  and  after  storming  the 
stockade  of  Eokein  on  16 1)ec.,  he  left  Ban- 
goon  on  11  Feb.  1836  and  mkrched  alonf 
the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy  towards  Pnaie, 
accompanied  by  about  for^  gunboats  under 
Commodore  Cinads  and  Captain  Manyat. 
On  7  March  the  advanced  Drigades,  under 
Brigadier-general  Cotton,  were  utterly  de- 
feated in  an  attack  on  the  stockades  of  Do- 
nabew,  but  Campbell  at  once  moved  to  the 
front,  and  directed  a  fresh  attack  on  1  Apnl, 
which  was  entirdy  successful,  and  Maht 
Bimdoola  was  killed.  ELe  entered  Prome  on 
6  May  1826  and  established  his  headquaiten 
there  for  the  rainy  season,  and  again  lost  no 
less  than  (me-seventh  of  his  forces  between 
May  and  September.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  rainy  season  Campbell,  who  had  been  pro- 
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aioted  msjor-geiieral  on  27  May  1SS6  for  Iik 
•srioes,  prepared  to  advance  £rom  Prone  on 
ArtL,  t]ie  capital  of  Burma,  when  Burmese 
envoT*  oame  into  Prome  and  aiked  for  terms. 
Campbell,  who  had  been  Bpeoiallj  entrusted 
bj  Lord  Amherst  with  the  politMal  as  well 
u  the  military  condnct  of  the  campaign,  an- 
nounced that  peace  would  only  be  granted 
on  terms  which  were  rejected,  and  Oampbell 

r'  I  advanced.  An  assault  upon  the  Bto(&- 
of  Wattee^jhning  &iled,  and  Brigadier^ 
general  Macdowall  was  killed  on  16  Nor., 
out  OiiBpfoell  was  again  aUe  to  make  tip  for 
the  ftilures  of  his  subordtnates  by  storming 
the  stocbides  on  26  Nov.  On  his  apimwoh 
towards  the  capital  the  king  of  Burma  sent 
eoToys  to  his  camp  once  more,  and  a  truce 
was  made  on  96  Dee.  But  Oampbdl  eoon 
dlKovered  that  the  negotiations  were  only 
intended  to  gain  time,  so  he  oontinoed  his 
sdranoe  on  2  Jan.,  and  by  storming  Mel- 
loon,  the  hat  fortified  place  on  the  way  to 
An,  to  friehtened  the  king  that  he  accepted 
the  terms  (mered,  and  signed  a  treaty  (rf  peace 
ttYaadabooon26Feb.l8S6.  l^succeesM 
tsnnimation  of  this  war  was  reoerved  with 
enthusiasm  in  E^land  and  liidia.  Campbell 
TCsmade  a  O.0J3.  on  26  Dec  1826,  voted  a 
cold  medal  and  an  income  of  1,000^  a  y«ar 
by  the  court  of  director*,  and  thanked  hy  the 
gOTemoriienen^,  Lord  Amhent.  For  three 
jBmtttei  hk  suooaes  he  governed  the  ceded 
prarinces  of  Burma,  and  acted  as  civil  com- 
BiaBioner  to  the  courts  <rf  Bunia  and  Siam, 
bat  in  1829  returned  home  in  ilUbealth. 

B»  was  received  with  great  distinction  on 
ins  arrival ;  was  on  30  Sept.  1831  created  a 
baronet,  and  on  14  Nov.  1881  was  granted 
special  arms,  and  the  motto  '  Ava '  by  royal 
license.  From  1881  to  18S7  he  filled  the 
office  of  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  was  in  the  latter  year  aominated 
to  command  in  chief  in  Canada  if  Sir  John 
Colbome  left  the  colony.  In  1888  he  was  pco- 
neted  lieatenaat-genraal,  was  colonel  of  the 
96tb  regiment  1820-34,  of  the  77th  regiment 
18a4-«9,andfroml840ofthe62ndr«nment; 
■a  August  1689  he  was  appointed  com- 
Dumder^fiwehief  at  Bombay,  but  refused  the 
sppointBsnt  from  ill-health,  and  on  6  Oct. 
1848  he  died.  He  named  Helen,  daoghter 
of  Sir  John  MacdonaUof  Garth)  hissonwM 
Qeneral  Sir  John  (kmpb^  (1816-18S6) 

[q-  ▼•] 

[Boyal  Military  Calendar;  WeUingtoo  De»- 
(•tehes  and  Snppiemeotary  Bespatefaes;  tMtn-' 
uy  notice  in  Ooltmm's  United  Service  Magarin*. 
^  the  Banseae  War :  Doenmeats  Ultutrativ* 
of  tie  Bnnaete  War,  eompiled  and  edited  by 
H.  H.  WilaoD,  Calcutta,  1&27;  SiMdnaSe's  I7w 
"atiTe  of  the  Bnrmefa  War,  Ijondon,   1837  J 


Havelock's  Memoir  of  the  Three  Campaigns  of 
M^or-geoefal  Sir  A.  Campbell's  Army  in  Ava, 
Serampon,  18S8  ;  WUson's  Kattative  of  the 
Burmeee  War  in  1824-6,  Xiondon,  18S2)  and 
Doveton's  Reminiscences  of  the  Bnrmeee  War, 
1824-6-8,  London,  1862.]  E.  M.  S. 

CAMPBELL,  COLIN,  second  Lokd 
Oajipbbll  and  first  Eabl  ov  AseTU.  (d. 
1493),  was  the  son  of  Archibald,  second,  but 
eldest^  sarviving  sda  of  Sir  Duncan  Camp- 
bell a!  liochow,  created  Lord  Campbell  in 
1446.  He  succeeded  his  grandfather  m  1468. 
On  the  death  of  his  &ther  he  was  placed 
under  the  cage  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Colin  ^mp- 
bell  of  Qlenorchy,  who  concluded  a  matui 
between  him  and  Isabel  Stewart,  the  eldest 
of  the  three  daughters,  and  coheireaaeB.  of 
John,  third  lord  of  Lome.  Having  acquired 
the  piinciiMl  part  of  the  landed  property  of 
the  two  siatos  of  his  wife,  he  ezdianged 
certain  lands  in  Perthshire  for  the  lordi^p 
of  LMne  with  Walter,  their  uncle,  on  whom 
the  lordship  of  Lome,  which  stood  limited  to 
heirs  male,  had  devolved.  In  1467  he  was 
creaited,  by  James  U,  Earl  of  ArgyU.  He 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  negotiat- 
ing a  tmoe  with  Edward  lY  of  England, 
in  146S.  In  1466  he  was  appointed,  along 
with  Lord  Boyd,  lord  justiciary  of  Sootland 
on  the  south  of  the  Forth,  and  after  the  flight 
of  Lord  Boyd  to  England  he  acted  as  sole 
justictKr^.  In  1474  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Edward  IV,  by  which  James, 
prince  of  Scotland,  was  affianced  to  Cecilia, 
youngest  daughter  of  Edward.  £ariyinl468 
he  received  the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor 
of  Sootland.  He  was  one  of  the  oommiB- 
aioners  sent  to  France  in  1484  to  renew  the 
ancient  league  with  the  crown,  whidi  was 
confirmed  at  Paris  9  July,  and  also  one  at 
the  commissioners  who  concluded  the  paci- 
fication at  Nottingham  with  Bichard  m, 
21  Sept.  of  the  same  year.  In  1487  he  joined 
the  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  against  James  HI, 
and  at  the  tune  of  the  murder  of  the  king, 
after  the  battle  ot  Sanchiebum,  he  was 
in  England  on  an  embassy  to  Henry  YII. 
After  the  aooession  (rf  James  IV  he  was  re- 
stored to  the  office  of  k»d  high  chancellor. 
He  died  10  Mav  1493.  He  had  two  sons 
and  seven  daughters.  It  is  from  him  tliat 
the  greatness  of  the  house  of  Argyll  properly 
dates.  Besides  the  lordsh^  of  Lome  he  also 
acquired  that  of  Campbell  and  Castle  Camp- 
beU  in  tiie  parish  of  Dollar,  and  in  1481  be 
deceived  a  grant  of  many  lands  in  Knapdale, 
along  with  the  keeping  of  Castle  Sweyn, 
ivhidi  had  formerly  been  held  by  the  lords 
tt  the  Isle*.  In  the  general  political  trans- 
actions of  Scotland  he  acted  a  leading  part, 
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and  as  regards  the  sonth-weBtem  IiigUandB 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  unriTuled  in- 
fluence which  the  house  of  Argyll  has  ea- 
joyed  for  many  centnries. 

[Begister  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotlajid ;  By- 
mer's  Foedera;  Crawford'i  Officers  of  State,  i. 
48-7 ;  Douglas's  Scotch  Peerage,  i.  88-9^ 

T*  V.  H. 

OAMPBELL,  COLIN,  third  Eakl  ov 
Abbtll  (d.  16S0),  eldest  son  of  Aichihald, 
second  earl  of  Argyll  [q.  v.],  and  Elizabeth 
Stewart,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  first  earl 
of  Lennox,  unmediatBly  after  succeeding  his 
father  in  1618  was  charged  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  insurrection  of  Lauchlan  Maclean 
of  Dowart  and  other  highland  chiefs  in  sup- 
port of  Sir  Donald  of  Lochalsh,  whom  they 
had  proclaimed  Lord  of  the  Isles.  By  his 
powerAil  influence  Argyll  succeeded,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  arms,  in  inducing  them 
to  submit  to  the  regent ;  but  though  even 
Sir  Donald  himself  agreed  to  terms  of  re- 
conciliation, this  was  only  a  feint  to  gain 
time.  In  1617,  by  giving  out  that  the '  ueu- 
tenandry '  of  the  Isles  ht^  been  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  regent,  he  secured  the  assistance 
of  a  number  of  chiefs,  with  whom  he  pro- 
ceeded to  ravage  the  lands  which,  according 
to  his  statement,  had  been  committed  to  his 
protection.  The  deception  could  not  be 
maintained,  and  finding  that  the  chiefis  had 
determined  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  govern- 
ment he  made  his  escape.  It  was  principally 
through  the  representations  of  Argyll  that 
the  designs  of  Sir  Donald  had  been  defeated, 
and  he  now  presented  a  petition  that  '  for 
the  honour  of  the  realm  ana  the  commonweal 
in  time  coming'  he  should  receive  a  com- 
mission of  'lieutenandry '  over  all  the  Isles 
and  adjacent  mainland,  with  authority  to 
receive  into  the  king's  favour  all  the  men  of 
the  Isles  who  should  make  their  submission 
to  him,  upon  proper  security  being  given  by 
the  delivery  of  hostages  and  otherwise ;  the 
last  condition  being  madeimperative, '  because 
the  men  of  the  Isles  are  fickle  of  mind,  and  set 
but  little  value  upon  their  oaths  and  written 
obligations.'  He  also  received  express  power 
to  pursue  the  rebels  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
to  possess  himself  of  Sir  Donald's  castle  of 
Strone  in  Lochcarron.  Sir  Donald  for  some 
time  not  only  succeeded  in  maintaining  a 
followinff  in  the  wilder  fastnesses,  but  in 
1618  took  summary  vengeance  on  Maclan  of 
Aidnamuichan,  one  of  the  principal  sup- 
porters of  the  government,  by  defeatinz'  and 
slayiitf  him  and  his  two  sons  at  the  Silver 
Craig  in  Morvem.  Argyll  thereupon  advised 
dist  sentence  of  forfeiture  should  be  passed 
(tgaiAst  him,  and  on  this  being  refuMd  he 


took  »  solemn  potest  before  parliament  that 
neither  he  nor  nis  heirs  should  be  liable  iot 
any  mischiefis  that  might  in  future  arise 
from  rebellions  in  the  Isles.  The  death  of 
Sir  Donald  not  long  afterwards  relieved 
Argyll  from  foither  anxiety  on  his  account, 
and  he  took  advantage  of  the  interval  of 
tranquillity  which  followed  to  extend  his 
influence  among  the  ohiefo,  and  to  promote 
the  aggrandisement  of  his  family  and  clan. 
These  were  the  motives  which,  rather  tiian 
that  of  loyalty  to  the  government,  had  chiefly 
influenced  his  zeal  va.  the  suppression  of 
rebellion.  The  authority  of  Argyll  in  the 
western  highlands  also  greatly  increased 
his  general  influence  in  Scotland,  a  £kct 
sufficiently  evidenced  by  his  appointment,  in 
Februarr  1626,  to  be  one  of  the  govemon 
of  the  kingdom  after  the  retirement  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany  to  France.  Several  docu* 
ments  in  the  State  Papers  of  England  in- 
dicate that  special  efforts  were  made  to 
'separate'  Argyll  from  the  regent  {Stati 
Papan,  Henry  Vni,  vol.  iii.  pt.  iL  entiy 
8238),  and  render  it  probable  that  he  was 
won  'with  a  sober  thing  of  money '  gentry 
3830).  He  was  intimately  concerned  in  the 
scheme  for  the  '  erection '  of  King  Jamea  in 
the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  in  1626,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  earls  of  Angus,  Atvyll, 
and  ^Toll  should  each  have  the  monarui  in 
charge  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  in  sucoessioii. 
Angus  had  the  charge  for  the  first  quarter, 
but  at  the  end  of  it  refused  to  give  him  up, 
'quhilk  causit  great  discord'  \Diwmal  of 
OceurrenU,  p.  10).  After  the  escape  of  Elng 
James  firam  Falkland  in  May  1628,  where 
he  had  been  kept  in  close  confinement  by 
Angus,  Ar^ll  joined  him  in  Stirling,  and 
accompaniMl  him  to  Edinburgh  as  one  of  hit 
most  trusted  counsellors.  0^  6  Dec.  he  re- 
ceived a  charter  for  the  barony  of  Abemethy, 
in  Perthshire,  forfeited  by  Angus.  The  same 
year  he  vras  appointed  lieutenant  of  the 
borders  and  wturden  of  the  marches,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  suppressing  the 
insurrection  raised  on  the  borders  by  Angus, 
whom  he  compelled  to  flee  into  England. 
Afterwards  he  received  confirmation  of  the 
hereditary  aheriffship  of  Argyllshire,  and  of 
the  offices  of justieiairy  of  Scotland  and  master 
of  the  hoasenold,  by  which  these  offices  be- 
came hereditary  in  his  family.  On  36  Oct. 
1629  he  had  the  renewal  of  the  commiaeicn 
of  lord  justice-general  of  Scotland.  On  ac- 
count of  an  insurrection  in  the  south  Isles, 
headed  by  Alexander  of  Isla  and  the  Mao- 
leans,  he  demanded  extraordinary  powers 
from  the  king  for  the  reduction  of  the  Isles 
under  the  dominion  of  law ;  but  James  sus- 
pecting his  purposes  resolved  to  try  con- 
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cilmtory  measures,  and  while  nMrotiationa 
were  in  ftoffteea  the  Earl  of  Aigyu  died,  is 
16SQ.  Bjhu  wife,  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  eldest 
danghter  of  the  third  earl  of  Huntly,  he,  left 
thi«e  sons  and  one  danghter,  the  latter  of 
irhom  was  married  to  James,  earl  of  Moray, 
natanl  son  of  James  lY.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  earldom  hy  his  eldest  son  Archibald, 
fourth  earl  (A  1668)  [q.T.] 

rBegister  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland; 
Cuendar  of  State  Fbpeis  (Seottish  Sarie8)2pp. 
»,  12, 21, 23  ;  Stata  Papers,  Rtngn  of  Henry  Ylfl 
(Dom.  Sot.),  foL  iii.  pt.  ii. ;  Biomedof  Remark- 
able Oocnrrents  (Bannatyne  Clab,  1888) ;  Bishop 
Ladey's  History  of  Scotland  (Bannatyne  Club, 
1830);  Donald  OreKory's  History  of  the  Western 
Islands;  Donglas'a  Scotch  Peerage,  i.  90-1.1 

T.  P.  H. 

OAMFBELL,  COLIN,  sixth  Eablot  Ar- 
STIL  (d.  1584),  was  the  second  son  of  Archi- 
bald, fourth  earl  of  Argyll  [q.  t.],  his  mother 
beingtheearl'ssecond  wife,  Margaret  Ghraham, 
only  daughter  of  William,  third  earl  of  Men- 
teith.  He  succeeded  to  the  estates  and  title 
on  the  death,  in  1673,  of  his  half-brother, 
Archibald,  fifth  earl  of  Ai^ll  [q.  t.I  having 

Ciously  to  this  been  Imown  as  Sir  Oolin 
pbell  of  Boquhan.  After  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry, 
first  lord  Methven,  he  marriM  Agnee  Keith, 
eldest  daughter  of  William,  fourth  earl  Maris- 
chal,andwidowoftheregent  Moray.  During 
the  regency  Moray  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  custody  of  the  queen's  jewels,  and  his 
widow  had  thus  come  into  possession  of  the 
itmons  diamond,  'the  Oreat  Harry'  as  it 
was  called,  which  had  been  given  to  Mary 
u  a  wedding  present  by  her  father-in-law. 
Kin?  Henry  of  France,  and  which  she,  on 
her  demission,  had  bequeathed  to  the  Scot- 
tith  crown  as  a  memorial  of  herself.  After 
lier  aecond  marriage  the  lady,  at  the  instance 
of  Morton,  had  been  summoned  to  deliver 
op  the  jewels  belonging  to  the  queen,  and 
m  not  doing  so  tha  Eu'l  and  Countess  of 
Argyll  were,  3  Feb.  1673-4,  'put  to  the  horn' 
(Sdffitter  of  the  Privy  GouncU,  ii.  330).  The 
Mnntess  appealed  to  parliament,  and  even 
wogfat  the  intervention  of  Elixabeth,  but 
the  result  was  that  on  6  March  1674-6  the 
Mrl,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  wife, 
dehvered  up  the  jewels  (tft.  p.  435).  The  ver- 
<icn  of  the  story  which  represents  the  coun- 
teea  mmmoned  as  the  fifth  countess  of  Argyll, 
the  half-sister  of  Moray,  is  erroneous,  and 
^  its  origin  in  placing  the  death  of  the 
fifth  earl  in  1675  instead  of  in  1573.  The 
cinnuBstance,  as  was  to  be  expected,  caused 
a  eomplete  estrangement  between  Argyll  and 
Morton,  and  other  events  soon  happened  to 
*ggniTate  the  qnarrel.    In  virtue  oihis  her»- 1 


ditary  ofiice  of  justice-general  of  Scotland, 
Argyll  claimed  that  a  commission  of  justi- 
ciary, formerly  given  by  Queen  Mary  to  the 
Earl  of  Atholf  over  nis  own  territory  of 
Atholl,  should  be  annulled.  The  question 
as  to  their  jurisdictions  had  been  raised  by 
Atholl  seizing  a  dependant  of  Argyll,  who 
was  charged  with  a  crime  committed  on  the 
territory  of  Atholl.  To  settle  their  differ- 
ences the  two  earls  were  musterinff  their 
forces  for  an  appeal  to  arms,  when  Morton 
interfered,  and  obliged  them  to  disband,  and 
it  is  also  said  that  tney  learned  that  he  medi- 
tated a  charge  of  high  treason  against  them 
for  appearing  in  arms.  In  any  case  each  had 
serious  cause  of  resentment  against  Morton, 
and  no  sooner  was  their  quarrel  with  each 
other  suspended  than  they  resolved  to  make 
common causeagainst  him,and  oust  him  from 
the  regencw.  On  the  secret  invitation  of  Alex- 
ander ErsKine,  the  governor  of  the  king  and 
the  commander  of  Stirling  Castle,  Argyll  ap- 
peared suddenly  at  Stirli^,  4  March  Io77-%, 
and,  being  admitted  to  an  mterview  with  the 
young  kmg,  complained  to  him  of  the  over- 
bearing and  insolent  behaviour  of  Morton  to 
the  other  nobles,  and  implored  him  to  appoint 
a  convention  to  examine  their  grievances,  and, 
if  he  found  them  true,  to  take  the  government 
on  himself.  Afterwards  he  was  joined  by 
Atholl  and  other  nobles,who,  as  well  as  George 
Buchanan  [q.  v.],  the  Mug's  tutor,  gave  strong 
expression  to  similar  views.  The  result  was 
that  at  a  convention  of  the  nobles  the  king 
was  unanimously  advised  to  take  the  govern- 
ment on  himself  and  Morton,  seeing  resist- 
ance vain,  publicly,  at  the  market-cross  of 
Edinburgh,  resigned  with  seeming  cheerful- 
ness the  ensigns  of  his  authority.  Argyll 
was  then  appointed  one  of  the  council  to 
direct  the  king,  but  while  he  was  in  charge 
of  him  at  Stirling  Castle  the  Earl  of  Mu, 
at  the  instance  of  Morton,  suddenly,  at  five 
of  the  morning  of  20  April,  appeared  before 
it  and  surprised  the  garrison.  An  agreement 
was  shortly  afterwards  come  to  between  Ar- 
gyll, Atholl,  and  Morton  that  thej  should 
repair  together  to  Stirling  and  adjust  their 
disferences,  but  after  they  had  reached  Edin- 
burffh  together,  Morton,  starting  before  day- 
break, galloped  to  Stirling  and  again  resumed 
his  ascendency  over  the  king.  At  the  in- 
stance of  Morton  a  parliament  was  then  sum- 
moned to  be  held  m  the  great  hall  of  Stir- 
ling, upon  which  Argyll,  Atholl,  and  their 
adherents,  after  protesting  that  a  parliament 
held  within  an  armed  fortress  could  not  be 
called  free,  and  refusing  therefore  to  attend 
it,  occupied  Edinburgh,  whence  they  sent 
out  summonses  to  their  vassals  to  assemble 
in  defence  of  the  Ubertiea  of  the  king.  With 
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a  force  of  a  thoiisuid  men  they  maiched  totba 
rendesvous  Kt  FaUdrk,  whera  their  supporteis 
mustered  Bute  thouaand  strong.  By  toe  me- 
diation of  Sir  Bohert  Bo^res  [q.  t.]«  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  the  conflict  was,  howOTer, 
averted,  and  an  agreement  entered  into  which, 
for  the  time  being,  proved  acceptable  to  both 
parties.  On  10  Ang.  1679,  shortly  after  the 
deatii  of  Atholl,  Argyll  was  appointed  lord 
high  chancellor.  On  26  April  1580  ArgyU 
ai^  Morton  were  reconciled  (Caldbbwoos, 
Hiitoty,  iiL  462)  by  the  king,  but  enmity  still 
lurked  between  them,  and  Argyll  was  one 
of  the  jury  who  brought  in  a  verdict  against 
Morton,  1  Jime  1681,  for  the  miuder  of  Dam- 
1^.  lliough  he  took  part  in  the  raid  of 
Rnthven,  at  -t^ch  the  person  of  tlie  Mug 
was  seized  by  the  protestant  nobles,  ArgyU 
also  joined  the  plot,  24  June  1688,  for  his 
restoration  to  liberty.  He  died  in  October 
1684.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  no  issue,  but 
by  his  second  he  had  two  sons,  of  whom  the 
elder,  Arohibald,  seventh  earl  [q.v.],  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  earldom,  and  tne  second, 
Colin,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1627. 

[Begiatar  of  the  Privy  Oouiiril  of  Scotland, 
ToU.  ii.  and  iii. ;  Calendar  State  Papers,  Scot- 
tish Series,  voL  i. ;  Inrentaires  de  la  Boyne  Des- 
coass  Donairiiie  de  Pranee  (Bannatyne  Olnb, 
180S) ;  Begistrum  Honaris  da  Morton  (Bsnna- 
^e  Clnb,  1853)  J  Calderwood's  Histofy  of  the 
Kirk  of  ScoUaad  ^Wodrov  Society),  vols,  iiL  and 
iv. ;  Historis  of  Kug  James  tiis  Sext  (Bannatyne 
Olnb,  1826)  ;  Don^Ws  Scotch  Peerage,  i.  93; 
Oawford'a  Offioere  of  State,  136-7 ;  Uie  Histo- 
ries of  T^Jer  and  Hill  Barton.]        T.  F.  H. 

OAMPBELLj  COLIN(ie44-1726),Scot. 
tish  divine,  was  the  younger  son  of  Patrick 
Campbell  of  Inner^dies  (called  Patrick 
Dubh  BegN  i.e. '  Little  Black  ^,  ancestor  of 
the  Batcaldine  &nuly,  and  descended  from 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  first  baronet  of  Qlen- 
orchy,  of  the  noble  house  of  Breadalhane. 
He  was  bom  in  1644,  studied  at  St.  Salvatcw's 
College,  St.  Andrews,  and  afterwards  scoom- 
panied  his  relative,  John,  first  earl  of  Breadal- 
hane [q.v.l  to  one  of  the  English  universities. 
In  June  1667  he  was  admitted  minister  of 
the  pariah  of  Aidchattan  and  Muchaim.  On 
12  Jan.  1676  he  was  suspended  from  the  mi- 
nistry, on  the  charge  of  ante-nuptial  inter- 
course ;  but  on  8  March  following  a  letter 
from  the  Bidiop  of  Ross  gave  permission  for 
his  readmission.  At  the  lievolution  he  con- 
formed, sad  he  continued  in  the  active  dis- 
charge of  his  parochisl  duties  till  his  death  on 
IS  March  1728,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
ministry,  after  he  had  been  for  some  time  the 
iadier  of  the  church.  Campbell  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  most  profound  ma- 
thematicians and  astronomers  of  his  day,  and 


was  a  oorreepondent  <rfSir  Isaae  Newton, who 
ssid  of  him,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Gregoiy, 
'I  see  that  wen  he  among  us  he  would  make 
ch^dren  of  us  all.'  Several  letters  to  Cannh 
bell  from  Profbssor  Ghregoiy,  written  in  1673 
and  1678,  annotated  by  Professor  Wallaoe, 
have  been  puMishedin  voL  iii.  of  the  'Traas- 
aotioBS  of  the  Antiquarian  ^wiety  of  Soot- 
land.'  He  wrote  some  Latin  verses  ^«fixed 
to  the  Hev.  Daniel  Campbell's '  Freqnent  and 
Devout  Communicant,' 1708 ;  and  to  another 
work  by  the  same  author,  published  in  1718, 
he  contributed  'A  Brief  Demonstration  of 
the  £xktence  of  G^od  against  the  Atheists, 
and  of  the  Immortality  of  Man's  SotiL'  Tlii« 
treatise,  with  another  entitled  the  '  Trinity 
of  Persons  in  the  Unity  of  Essence,'  was 
printed  for  private  circulation  at  Edinburgh 
m  1876.  In  the  former  three  chief  hsMB 
and  several  subordinate  ones  are  made  to  can- 
vei^ge  in  demonstrating  the  necessity  in  the 
rational  nature  of  a  Bemg  without  beginning!, 
boundless  and  uneompotmded ;  tiie  secand 
seeks  to  prove  the  natural  neceerity  for  s 
Trinity  in  the  unity  of  the  already  demoa- 
strated  Divine  Being.  Campbell's  manuscripts 
and  correspondence,  formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  descendant,  John  Gregorson  of 
Ardtomish,  are  now  debited  in  the  likttiy 
of  the  university  of  Edinbtugh. 

[Hew  Scott's  Fasti  Ecdes.  Scot.  iiL  62-i; 
Good  Words  for  1877,  pp.  88-8.]      T.  P.  H. 

CAMPBELL,  COLIN  {d.  1729),  srchi- 
tect,  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  Of  his  birth- 
place, parentis,  or  education,  we  can  re- 
cover no  particulars.  The  best  ci  his  woiis 
was  Wanstead  House,  Essex,  built  about 
1716-20,  and  pulled  down  in  1822.  Its 
sumptuousness  greatly  impressed  contem- 
porary critics,  by  whom  it  was  pronounced 
^one  of  the  noblest  houses,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  Europe.'  It  was  of  Portland 
stone,  with  a  frtmt  extending  200  feet  in 
length,  in  depth  70  feet,  and  had  in  the 
centre  a  Corinthian  portico  of  six  colomns, 
8  feet  in  diameter.  'Tne  winjp  which  Camp- 
bell designed  were  not  ac&ed.  Campbell 
also  built  the  Rolls  Honse  in  Chancery  Lane, 
1717-18 ;  Mereworth  in  Kent,  an  imitation 
from  Palladio  of  the  celebrated  Villa  Capri, 
near  Vicensa,  completed  in  1723 ;  Drum- 
lanrig  Castle,  Dummesshire,  '  a  poor  mix- 
ture of  the  classic  and  grotesque/  and  other 
mansions.  By  his  patron.  Lord  Burlington, 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  tetter's  designs 
for  the  improvement  of  his  house  in  Hccs- 
dUly,  and,  if  his  own  statement  in  the 
•  Vitruvins  Britannicus '  is  worthy  of  credit, 
designed  himself  the  centre  gatewar,  th« 
pnncipal  feature  in  the  facade,  m  1717.  Be 
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wu  Appointed  architect  to  the  Prinoe  ci 
Wales  in  1725,  and  in  the  following  year 
turreyor  of  the  works  of  Qieenwioh  Uo*- 
piuL 

Campbell  died  at  his  residence  in  Whitfr- 
hall  on  18  Sept.  1729,  learing  no  issue  (Hitt 
%.  1729,  p.  63 ;  Probate  let  Book,  1729). 
His  will,  as  of  Whitehall  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  dated  16  Jan.  1721,  was  proved 
by  his  relict  Jane  on  18  Sept.  1729  {Reg. 
m  P.  C.  a  243,  Abbott).  His  widow  died 
in  th*  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey, 
London,  in  February  1738  (Will  reg.  in 
F.  a  C.  32,  Brodiepp).  Campbell's  <  least 
pntentiotts  designs  are  the  best^  his  attempts 
at  ori^nality  leading  him  into  inharmonious 
combinations''  (R£DasA.TB,  Dtetumaiy  ^ 
ArtiiU,  1878,  pp.  68-9).  Acting  upon  a 
liint  receiTed  from  Lord  Burlington,  he  pub- 
lished three  useful  Tolumes  of  three  hundred 
illastrations  of  English  buildings,  with  the 
title,  'Vitrnvius  Britannicus ;  or  the  British 
Aicnitect ;  containing  the  plana,  elevations, 
and  sections  of  the  regular  Buildings,  both 
publick  and  private,  in  Great  Britain,  with 
a  variety  of  New  Designs,'  folio,  London, 
1717-26.  Of  this  work  another  edition, 
with  a  continuation  by  John  Woolfe  and 
Junes  Crandon,  both  architects  of  repute, 
vu  published  at  London  in  five  folio  volumes, 
1767-71.  Shortly  before  his  death  Campbell 
vas  announced  UPresent  State  of  the  Sepub- 
lick  of  Letters,  iii.  229)  as  being  engaged  upon 
the  revision  of  an  English  ecution  of  Pall»- 
dio'g  '  I  quattro  Libri  dell'Architettura,'  but 
ve  do  not  find  that  it  ever  appeared. 

[Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painters  (Womtun), 
ii-  696.J  a.  &. 

CAMPBELL  COLIN  («f.  1782),  of  KU- 
berry,  major  of  lOOth  foot,  obtained  an  un- 
enviable notoriety  in  consequence  of  a  fatal 
assault  committed  by  him  on  Captain  John 
McEaai]g,  a  brother  oificer,  while  stationed 
at  the  island  of  Martinico  in  1762.  The 
cause  of  difference  is  said  to  have  originated 
at  Jersey,  where  Campbell,  at  that  time 
nnoiLcommandant  of  the  100th  foot,  was 
otuiged  to  take  the  payment  of  McKaarg's 
company  out  of  his  hands,  owing  to  the  lat- 
tei's  pecuniary  difficulties.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  regiment  at  Martinico,  McEaarg  took 
CTeiy  opportunity  of  vilifying  Campbell, 
vho  demanded  in  writing  an  explanation. 
McKaarg  replied  in  a  curt  letter.  Campbell 
immediately  proceeded  to  McKaarg's  tent 
snned  with  a  bayonet  and  a  small-sword, 
and  demanded  satisfaction.  McKaarg,  having 
s  broad  sword  only,  endeavoured  to  evade  a 
meeting.  Thereupon  Campbell  struck  him 
Kvetal  times  with  his  sword.    McKaaigwas 
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eoni|wIled  hj  his  anta^roni*t  to  b^  tor  his  lift, 
and  immediately  expired.  He  had  received 
eleven  wounds,  two  of  which  were  mortal. 
Campbell  was  arrested,  and  on  6  April  1762 
was  tried  for  mnider  by  a  general  court-mar- 
tial held  at  Fort  Royal  He  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  HdELaarg  had  Mien  in  a  fair  duel. 
On  14  April  the  court  at^udged  C^unpbdlto 
be  cashiered,  and  declared  him  incapable  of 
serving  his  majesty  in  any  military  employ- 
ment whatsoever. 

Pending  the  king's  consideration  of  the 
sentence,  Campbell  escaped  from  the  island. 
Owing  to  some  informalities  the  proceedings 
were  not  confirmed,  but  he  was  immediately 
dismissed  ftom  the  army.  On  his  return  to 
England  Campbell  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  secretaty-at-vrar,  charging  Majoi^eneral 
the  Hon.  Robert  Monokton,  who  commanded 
in  the  island  of  Martinico, '  with  many  wrongs 
and  deliberate  acts  of  oppression.'  A  general 
court-martial  was,  in  consequence,  held  at 
the  judge  advocate-general's  office,  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  in  Apnl  1764,  and  Monckton 
was  honourably  acquitted.  The  relatives  of 
Captain  McKaarg  subsequently  brought  an 
action  of  assythment  against  (^mpbell,  and 
ultimately  damages  to  the  extent  of  200/. 
were  awarded  to  them.  Campbell  chiefly 
resided  in  Edinbur^  where  he  attracted 
notice  by  his  foppeiy,  and  was  well  known 
as  an  antiquated  old  beau.  In  the  summer 
he  visited  Buxton  and  the  other  fashionable 
watering^laces  of  the  day.  He  died  un- 
married at  Edinburgh  in  1782,  and  his  estate 
at  Elilberry  in  Argyllshire  descended  to  his 
nephew.  An  excellent  portrait  of  Campbell 
will  be  found  in  Kay,  ii.  No.  172. 

[Kay's  Original  Portrait  and  Csricatars  Eteh- 
ingg(l877).  li.  fi-7;  Froceedtngs  of  a  General 
Cmirt-martial  held  at  Fort  Royal,  in  the  Islund 
of  Martinico,  upon  the  Tryal  of  Mnjor-eomman- 
dant  Colin  Campbell  (1763);  The  Case  of  Colin 
Campbell,  Esq.,  late  Migor-commsndant  of  His 
Majesty's  100th  Begimsnt  (1763);  Proci>edings 
of  a  General  Conit- martial  held  at  the  Judge- 
adrocate's  Office  for  a  Trial  of  a  Charge  preferred 
by  Colin  Campbell,  Esq.,  against  the  Hon.  Major- 
general  Monckton,  1764.]  G.  P.  B.  B. 

CAMPBELL,  COLIN  Q764-1814), 
general,  second  son  of  John  Campbell  of 
the  Citadel,  deputy-keeper  of  the  great  seal 
of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1754.  Ete  entered 
the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the  71st  regiment 
in  March  1771,  and  was  promoted  lieutenant 
in  1774.  He  aecompamed  the  71st  to  Ame- 
rica; was  promoted  captain  in  1778  and 
major  into  the  6th  on  19  March  1783.  While 
stationed  in  New  York  he  married  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  Gu^  Johnstone^ 
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.^boliosk  mMt<af.lu»'premrty  tf  Mmainiag 
*  sturdy  loyalist..)' Iii'lTW.  lug' Mgiment 
.wa»  orclieTect  to  Nova.Scatia,  «m1  ieiiiaki«d 
there>.untiL.tdie  .outbreak  of  the  wstwitk 
JFrance,  when  it  formed  part  of  Sir  CSiaflee 
dr^s  exp^dttion  to.  the  Wesb  Indies^  tod 
dietinguiaiicd  itself  both  sA  Hatftiasi^ueanl 
Ouadeloutx.  Campbell 'was  prom<ited  lien^ 
tenant>oDlonel  of  aha6«£)  on  29  April  1796, 
And  returned  from  the  Wfeet  Indies  in  Jul^. 
In  February  1796  he  was  ordered  with  hts 
ttSgiiaeat  to  Ireland;' where  he-iras  aotrviely 
employed  till  1808,  and  gained  his  repntation. 
Throughout  1798  he  wn  employ«d  in'  putting 
down  the  various  attempts  -ait  rebelliov  in  his 
neighbourhood,  in  which  he  wbs'  unifbnaly 
euceessful ;  he  made  it  a^nule  never  to'separate 
his  companies.  Hewas  -present'at  the  oattle 
of  Vinegar  HiU  and  the  defeat  of  tb»  French 
•t  Ballynahincfa.  On  1  Jan.  1798  he  was  pro^ 
moted  colonel,  and  on  1  Jan.  1S05  he  was  pro- 
moted nu^or-general  and  given  the  command 
4rfthe.Limerick  district.  In  Januaiy  1811 
hewas  appointed  lieuten«Bt>«ovemor0f  Gib" 
talt«r  (the  Duke  of  Kent  bemg  the -nominal 

fovemor)  at  the  mosteriticid  period  of  the 
'eninsulor  wa^.  During  Soult  s  eooupation 
of  Andaldsiahe  insisted  onkeeptngCKbnIltAr 
wellgartisoned,  even  in  spite  of  WeUibgton's 
repeated  requisitions ;.  he  insisted  on  regaTdi- 
ing  Tarifa  as  an  integral  part  of  his  GiWaltar 
coBunand,  and  thus  deprived  Soult  <)(  a  port 
to  which  lie  oould  import  supplies  from'  Mo- 
rocco; he  did  all  in  hie  'power  to  help  the 
armies  in  Spain  with  supplies,  in  spite  of  per- 
petual hindrances  from  the  Spanisb  junta  and 
even  of  Wellington  himself,  who-  atlsst  did 
him  full  justice.'  Napier  speiilcs  Oenelusively 
•8  to  the  importance  fif  his  work  {Pemtuitlar 
■War,  book  x.  chap.  y.  and  xv.  cjiap.  v.)  He 
was  colonel  6th  garrison  battalion  1608-13, 
and  of  56th  foot  1813  till  death.  Campbell 
ivas  promoted  lieut^iantrgeneral  on'  4  June 
1811,  but  he  -died  ai  Qibraltaron  2  AprU 
181 4.  His  son,  Cokmel  3uy  Campbell,  C.B. 
[q.  v.],  who-Commanded'the-Oth,  hiS'fatber'fr 
•Id  refriment,  at'the  battle  of  Waterloo,  was 
created  a  baronet  on  22  May  1815,  -with  re- 
mainder to'  the  heirs  male  of  Oeneral  Colin 
Campbell,  in  recognition  of  t^is  fi^ther's  eqii- 
■ent  services. 

[NnpiST's  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula, 
invhichnsewaamadeorCADipbtH's^Hnuscripu; 
Wellington  Deipatcbek  and  SiippleihentAl-jr  Dei- 
pttches;  Hist  Retiurd  Oth  Re^t.]      H.  M.  S; 

CAMPBfilil,,  Sir  COLIN  (1776-I8«')j 
rienrraK  'fll^th  son  of  John-  Campbell'of  DM- 
fcrt,  by  Colinat  daughter  of  JoW.Cpttipbelf' 
of  Auefialader,  vas  born  in  1776.-  -trem ' 
lii»-li^)tho«d  i»  g«>re'ttvld«ne»"Ol  •faring' 


disposition,  uid  in '  1'7'9S^  'at  the  age  4f  six* 
teen,  btf  tan  «way  from  t^  Perth  AcadetsT, 
'ssd'eiitered'hiffiself  on  B'ship  bouna'for  th« 
West  Indies.  He  was.  met  in  the  fruit  muo 
ket  a<)ffingrton'  in  Jamaica  by  his' brother 
(afterwards  Admiral  Sir>  Patrick  Campbell, 
then  servingmi  H.M.S.  Kande/Who-brooglit 
hint  home.  His  partete  yidded  to  fai^-wisheii, 
and  <ui  179S  he  beeame  a  mMshipman  on 
board  an  Bast  Indiamatl  aild  made  one  or  two 
wyages.  In  Febrtoary  1796  he  became  s 
lieuteoaht  in  the  8rd  battalion  of  the  Bread- 
albsoe  Fencibles,'  then  commanded  by  lii* 
uncle ,-  on  3  Get. '1799  entered  »  W«t  Indii 
rMjiment'  as  ensign,  and  in  1800  acted  as 
bngade-major  in  the  idand  of  St.  Vincent. 
On  fil  Augi  1801  he  was  'gazetted  a  lien- 
tenant'in  the  86tbregimehtiand  at  onceeX'- 
changed  into  the  78ttt  or  Rosa-shire  Bulk, 
whicnwas-thenstationedinlndia.  He  joined 
his  ne-t^regOBent  atPoona,  accompanied  Wet- 
lesley's  advance  against  the  Maharajah  Scin- 
diaandtheibajali  of  Nagpore,  and  so  greatly 
distinguished  ^himself  by  leading  the  flank 
eompanies  at  the  storming  of  the  '  pettah '  or 
inner  fortress  of  AhmednUggur  od  8  An$r. 
180»  that  WfeUesley  St  oncfe  apbointed  him 
bi%ade'«a]or.  In  this  eapacrty  he  served  at 
the  'battle  of  Agsaye',  where  he  was  seTercly 
wounded  and  had'  two  'horses  Mlled  under 
him,  at'Atgaum,  and  at  the  storming  of 
Ouitnlgaum.  On  leaving  India  Wellralfv 
strongly  recommended  Campbell  to  Loril 
Wellesley',  who  'made  hikn  his  aide-de-camp, 
and  to  Lflke,  who,  on  9  Jan.  1806,  gave  hiia 
a  company  in  the  76th  HicfalaniKrs.  He 
returned  to  £ngUnd  with  Lord  Wellesley 
in.  1806,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  enee 
asked  that  ha  should  be  appointed  brigade- 
major  to  his  brigade,  then  Stationed  at 
Hastings.  As  brigade-Major  he  accompanied 
Wellesley  to  Hanover  and  to  Denmark,  when 
his  services  at  the  battle  of  Ki^e  'weie  con* 
spicuons.  In  1808  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  ap- 
pointed him  bis  senior  aide-de-camp,  when  he 
took  command  of  the  expeditionary  force  de- 
stined for  Portugal,  and  sent  hiin  home  with 
the  despatches  announcing  the  victory  at 
HoKf aon  17  Aug.  CanipbeU,however,  wind- 
bound  and  hearing  the  guns,  disembaikedi  awl 
was  present  at  Vitneiro.  Sir  Harry  B^rwd 
then  gave  him  the  VLUeiro  deapatdi,  and 
Campbell  waspromoted  a  major  in  uie  armybv 
brevet  on  2  Sept.  1«08,  and  niaior  of  the  70tL 
regiibentonl5D^.I808.  OntMBUnedaylie 
vblS  appointed  an  iCsststAnt  a^utaat-generat 
toa  division  of  the  reinforcements' intended 
flrt", the' Peninsula.'  Hewas  present  at  the 
{tassage  of  the  Douro,  At  Talavera,  and  at  Bu- 
Sttco,  and  was  promoted  lietitenant-colonel  by 
brevet  on  SMay'tSlO.  He^ai  frequently  en- 
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ftgei  duringthbipuTstiit  of  HawSnaand  was 
prwent  at  f^ehtea'  de  -  Onoro. '  Be  obtained 
the  poet  of  assistant  iqttart)ennaitep^;«nenil  at 
the  neadquaiters  of  the  army  in  tne  Penin- 
sula, at  WeUingtdii's  special  request,  in  the 
spriog  of  1812,  and  acti^  in  that  capacity  till 
the  end  of  the  Peninsular  war,  doing  Ihnch, 
it  is  said,  to  smooth  Wellington's  relations 
with  the  quartermaster-general,  Gteorge  Miff- 
n^.  He  was  present  at  the  storming  of  B»- 
dsjox  and  in  nine  general  actions,  for  which 
he  received  a  cross  and  six  clasps.  On  4  June 
1814  he  was  promoted  colonel  m  the  army  "by 
brevet,  and  on  26  July  iuade  a  captain  and 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Coldstrealn  guards; 
He  was  also  appointed  assistant  quartermas- 
tei^general  at  tne  Horse  Guards,  and  made 
s  ICC.B.,  and  a  knight  of  the  Tower  and 
SwoidofPortngaL  In  1815  he  was  attached 
to  the  staff  of  the  Duke  of  "Wellington;  as 
cSmmandant  at  headquarters,  and  was  pre- 
•ent  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  he  held  the 
post  throughout  Wellingtbn's  residence'  at 
Paris,  from  1816-18.  He  then  exchanged  his 
eompaBy  in  the  guards  for  the  lieutenant* 
eotondcy  of  the  66th  rtrimerit,  which  he 
held  until  he  was  promoted  mwoir-general  in 
1826.  He  held  the  command  of  the  southern 
district  for  some  years.  He  was  lientenant- 
TCTemor  of  Tobago  1828  and  of  Pdrtsmouth 
1828-.35,  and  in  1833  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Nova  Scotia.  In  No- 
vember 1840  he  was  promoted  to  the 
memoiship  of  Ceylon,  where  he  remained 
ttom  September  1839  to  June  1847.  It  was 
dnring  his  tenure  of  the  latter  ofEce  that  thd 
Duke  of  Wellington,  to  •  whose  faithfijl 
friendship  he  owed  so  much,  wrote  to  him : 
'Wears  both  growii^;  old;  God  knows  if 
we  (hall  ever  meet  again.  Happen  what  may^ 
I  ihall  never  forget  our  first  meeting  under 
the  wsUg  of  Ahmednuggur.'  He  was  colonel 
99th  foot  1834-6,  and  of  72nd  foot  1886  till 
death.  In  Jtine  1847  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  on  13  June  he  died,  beis^  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly. 

[The  only  fall  memoir  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
i>  to  be  foand  in  A  Memorial  History  of  the 
Gunpbellii  nl  Melfort  (pp.  21-81,  by  M.  O.  C, 
(Utrgan-t  Olympia  Campbell),  London,  1^82; 
private  information.]  H.  U.  S. 

OAMFBELti,  Sib  OOLIK,  B^KONCtTSA 
(1793-186S),  ficad-marsbal,  eldest  son  of 
John  ISMilrfet,  a  carpentet'  in  Glaraow,  ahd 
Ames'  Campbell,  of  the  family  6f  the  Camp- 
hwlsof  Ulay,  %ti8  born  at  Glasgow  on  20  Ocfr. 
1793.  He  wa*  edndttM  it  t^e  «xiMn8«>  of 
his  mother's  brother.  Colonel  Jdhn  Cmp^ 
Ml,  and  was  by'  hiiu  introduced'  to  tM 
I^nkeof  York,  as  a  eandidatb-fbr  a  eommii- 


sion  ifi  the  army,  in  1807.  The  cominand^ 
in-chi^  cried  out,  .'What,  another  of  the 
clan  I'  and  a  ndte-was  made  of  his  itaine 
as  Colin  QtmpbeSl,  and  when  th»  boy  was 
about  to  proteA,  his  Uncle  checked  him  lind 
told  him  that  Campb^'  wis  ia  gtkid'namei  to 
fight  under.  On26Mayl806hewas«tzetted 
an  ensign  in  the' 9th  regimMit,  'a^d  sailsd 
with  the  2nd  battaKori'  of  that  re^ment. 
imder  the  command  of  Lieutenairt%(^iiel 
John  Cameron,  for  Pclrtiugal,  With  "the'  dxr 
pedition  under  Sir  Arthur  Welleslisy!  H« 
was  first  under  fire  at  the  hatile  of  Roli9a, 
and  was  subsequently  ■present  at  Vimeiro, 
and  then  served  ■With  his  rerimerit  in'  Sir 
John  Moore's  advance  to  Sutamanca,'  dnd 
the  retreat  to  Gonnma.  He  served"#ith  'the 
first  battalion  of  tlie  9th  regiment  in'  the 
expedition  to  Walcheren,  •where'  he 'was  at- 
tacked with  the  fever  of  the  district,  SpvMiA 
troubled"  him  all  through  his  life,  and  in 
1810  joined  the  2nd  battalion  of  his  regimeiit 
tA  QibraJtai'.  He  had  b^en  promoted  lieu- 
tenant on  28  Jan.  1809,  and  commsittded  the 
two  flank  cdmjdani^  of  the  9th  at  the  battle 
of  Barossa,  where  his 'gallahtry  attracted 
the  notice  of  General  Graham,  afterwSrdi 
Lord  Lynedoch,  who  never  forgot  him.  He 
was  then  attached  by  Lieutenant-general 
Oolin  Campbell  to  the  Spanish  army  under 
Ball^steros,  and  served  with  the  Spaniards 
tmtil  December  1811,  when  hd  rejomed  the 
2nd  battaliou  of  his  regiment  in  time  to- 
Share  in  the  glorious  defence  of  iWrifii.  In 
January  1^13  he  joined  the  Ist  battalion  ol 
the  9th,  under  the  command  of  his  old  chief. 
Colonel  John  Cameron  fqi  v.]  ^s  regiment 
formed  part  of  Grahams  corps,  in  which. 
Campbell  Served  at  the  battle  6i  "Vittori^ 
and  the  siege  of  San  Sebastiftn.  On  17  July 
1813  Campbell  led  the  right  whig  of  his 
jregi^nent  in  the  attack  on  the  fbrtified  con- 
rent  of  San  Biurtholom6,'  and  was  mentioned 
in  despatches!  and  on  26  Jalv  he  led  the 
forlorn  hope  in  the  unsuqcessful  attempt  to 
Storm  the  fortress  itself.  '  It  was  in  vain/ 
says  Napier,  'that  Lieutenant  Cabipbell, 
breaking  through  the  tilmnltuotik  crbwa  with 
the  survivors  of  his  chosen  detachment^ 
mounted  theruinS — twice  he  ascended,  twice 
he  was  wounded,  aiid  all'  around  htm  died" 
{Penmmlar '  Warj  book  xxi;  ch. '  iii.)  Fot 
his  gallant'  cdnduct  Campbell  was  lecom- 
tuended  for  promotion  by  Si^  Thorn  as  Gi^hkn. 
and  6ii  9  Nov.  1813  he  was  gatetted  to  a 
company' without  purchase  in  tnti  'SOdi  rifles. 
Before,  n^^ever,.  he  left  the  9th,,  C&iniA>ell 
'if(am'  distinettisfaed  hinlgeU'.  He  left  his 
quarters  in  San  Sebastian  before  his  wpund^ 
Were  healed  or  the  doctofv  gave  Ham  Ikive', 
vaA  headed  the  night  attack  ofhis  nginierA 
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on  the  batteries  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Bidassoa  after  fording  that  river,  and  was 
again  seriously  'wounded.  Colonel  Cameron 
severely  reprimanded  him  for  leaving;  his 
quarters  without  leave,  but  on  account  of  his 
cmllantry  did  not  report  his  disobedience. 
Sis  wounds  and  his  promotion  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  leave  the  army,  and  he 
reached  England  in  December  1818,  when 
he  was  awarded  a  pension  of  100/.  a  year 
for  his  wounds,  and  ordered  to  join  the  7th 
battalion  of  the  60th  rifles  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Campbell  had  fought  his  way  to  the  rank 
of  captain  in  five  years ;  it  was  neariy  thirty 
before  he  attained  that  of  coloneL  He  spent 
the  years  1816  and  1816  on  the  Riviera  on 
leave,  and  joined  the  6th  battalion  60th  rifles 
at  QibnJtar  in  November  1816.  In  1818  he 
was  transferred  to  the  21st  regiment,  or  royal 
Scotch  fusiliers,  which  he  joined  at  Barbadoes 
in  Aprill819.  Li  1821  he  went  on  the  staff  as 
aide-<deKiampto  QeneralMurrav,  the  governor 
of  British  Guiana,  and  as  brigade-nuqor  to  the 
troops  at  Demerara,  and  was  contmued  in 
the  same  double  capacity  by  Sir  Benjamin 
D'Urban,  who  succeeded  Murray  in  1823. 
In  1825  an  opportunity  occurred  for  him  to 
purchase  his  majority,  and  a  generous  friend 
in  Barbadoes  lent  him  the  requisite  sum.  On 
26  Nov.  1826  he  was  jetted  major,  and  in 
the  following  year  resigned  his  st^  anpoint- 
ment  and  returned  to  Kogland.  His  gaJlantry 
at  San  Sebastian  had  assured  him  powerfiu 
friends  at  headquarters;  his  former  com- 
manders, Sir  John  Cameron  and  Lord  Lyne- 
doch,  never  forgot  him,  while  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  and  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  re- 
membered his  former  services;  and  on  26  Oct. 
1832  he  was  promoted  to  an  unattached 
lieutenant-colonelcy  on  payment  of  1,300/. 
Out  of  his  scanty  pay  he  contrived  to  sup- 
port his  family,  but  meanwhile  continued  to 
solicit  the  command  of  a  regiment.  In  1832 
he  went  to  the  continent  and  watched  the 
siege  of  Antwerp,  of  which  he  sent  valuable 
reports  home.  At  last,  in  1836,  he  was  ap- 
pomted  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  old  regiment, 
the  9th,  on  condition  that  he  should  at  once 
exchange  to  the  98th,  of  which  he  assumed 
the  command  on  its  return  from  the  Cape  in 
1837.  For  some  years  he  commanded  that 
regiment  in  garrison  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  got  it  into  such  a  state  of  efficiency  as 
to  win  repeated  encomiums  from  the  general 
commanmng  the  northern  district.  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  In  1841  Campbell  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  China  with  the  98th  to  reinforce 
the  army  there  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  He 
reached  Hong  Kong  on  2  June  1842,  joined 
Sir  Hugh  Gough's  army  in  North  China,  and 
was  attached  to  Lord  Saltoun's  brigade.  Ua 


covered  the  attack  on  Chin-keang-foo,  and 
co-operated  in  the  march  on  Nankin.  At 
the  peace  his  i^nxneat,  decimated  by  fever, 
was  ordered  to  Hong  Eong,  where  Campbell 
assumed  the  command  <u  the  troops.  He 
was  most  favourably  mentioned  in  despatchet 
by  the  general,  who  had  known  him  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  was  appointed  aide-de-camp 
to  the  queen  and  promoted  colonel,  and  made 
a  C.B.  In  January  1844  he  was  made  t 
brigadie]>general,and  took  over  the  command 
of  the  brigade  in  Chusan  from  Major^ngnenl 
Sir  James  Schcedde,  K.C.B.  He  remained 
at  Chusan  till  26  July  1846,  and  reached 
Calcutu  on  24  Oct.  1846  at  the  head  of  hia 
regiment. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  India,  in  Januaiy 
1847,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  bri^ide  at  Lahore,  and  there  made  tha 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  tlu 
commissioner,  whose  intimate  friend  he  be- 
came. Upon  the  insurrection  of  Moolraj  and 
the  siege  of  Mooltan  Campbell  advocated 
prompt  measures,  and  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed when  he  was  not  aUowed  to  serre 
m  the  relief  of  the  besieged  fortress.  At  tha 
close  of  the  year  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  division  by  Lord  Gough,  sod 
offered  the  post  of  adjutant-general  to  tha 
forces,  which  he  refused  owing  to  his  earnest 
desire  to  return  to  England  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  His  services  in  the  second  Sikh 
war  were  most  conspicuous ;  he  covered  tha 
rout  of  the  cavalry  at  Ramnuggur,  and  by  » 
forward  movement  prevented  the  Sikhs  from 
following  up  their  first  success  at  ChilUaD- 
wallah.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  and 
the  pursuit  at  the  crowning  victory  of  Goo- 
jerat.  He  commanded  a  brigade  m  Major- 
general  Sir  Walter  Gilbert's  pursuit  of  the 
Afghans,  and  afterwards  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  brigade  at  Rawul  Pindi,  and  of 
the  frontier  division  stationed  at  Peshawur. 
His  services  in  the  second  Sikh  wax  were  re- 
cognised by  his  being  made  a  ILC.B.  in  1849. 
The  great  wish  in  Campbell's  mind  seems  at 
this  time  to  have  been  to  retire  and  return 
to  England,  for  he  was  now  in  a  situation  t« 
save  ms  family  from  any  privation.  '  I  am 
growing  old  and  only  fit  for  retirement,'  b« 
wrote  in  his  journal  on  20  Oct,  1849  (Suilh 
WELL,  ii/«  0/  Lord  Clyde,  i.  239).  The 
earnest  requests  of  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  however,  prevuled  on  him 
to  remain,  and  he  spent  three  years  in  the 
harasHJng  work  of  a  frontier  post.  In  Fe- 
bruary 1860  he  cleared  t^  Eohat  pass  of 
the  wild  tribes  which  infested  it,  with  a  lost 
of  nineteen  killed  and  seventy-four  wounded. 
In  February  1862  he  proceeded  in  command 
,  of  a  force  of  two  guns  and  260  sowars  agaiu* 
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the  Momnnds,  and  utterly  defeated  8adut 
Khan,  their  leader,  at  Panj  Pao  on  15  ApriL 
In  the  following  month  he  was  ordered  to 
punish  the  Swat  tribes,  and  advanced  into 
the  mountains  with  more  than  2,600  men  and 
Kven  guDS,  and  after  many  able  operations 
>nd  several  engagements  defeated  over  six 
thousand  of  them  at  Iskakote  on  18  May 
1862.    He  desired  to  follow  up  his  victory, 
but  the  government  refused  to  allow  him  to 
lummon  up  the  22nd  regiment  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  he  had  to  return  to  Peshawar  with  1 
his  object  unattained  on  1  June,  and  resigned  ' 
his  command  on  26  July.    In  March  1863 
lie  reached  England  after  an  absence  of  twelve 
Tears,  and  at  once  went  on  half-pay,  and  : 
took  a  year's  holiday  in  visiting  Eis  many  ' 
friends,  including  his  'fellow-criminal,'  Sir 
Charles  Napier. 

On  11  Feb.  1864  Lord  Hardinge,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, offered  him  the  command 
of  one  of  the  two  brigades  which  it  was  at 
that  time  intended  to  send  to  the  East. 
Campbell  at  once  accepted,  but  by  the  time 
he  reached  Turkey  the  intended  division  had 
grown  into  an  army,  and  he  was  posted  to 
the  command  of  the  2nd  or  Highland  brigade 
of  the  1st  division,  under  the  command  of  the 
Doke  of  Cambridge,  consisting  of  the  42nd, 
79th,  and  93rd  Highlanders.  On  20  June 
1854,  while  he  was  at  Varna,  he  was  pro- 
mote! major-general.  '  This  rank,'  he  wrote 
in  his  journal,  '  has  arrived  at  a  period  of 
life  when  the  small  additional  income  which 
it  carries  with  it  is  the  only  circumstance 
connected  with  the  promotion  in  which  I 
take  any  interest '  (Sh  ArwELt,  Xj/is  of  Lord 
Clydt,  1.  819).  At  the  head  of  his  brigade 
he  landed  in  the  Crimea,  and  rendered  the 
liiKhest  service  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  He 
Ira  his  brigade  steadily  against  the  redoubt 
vhich  had  been  retaken  by  the  enemy  after 
lieiof  carried  by  the  light  division,  and  with 
his  highlanders  in  line  overthrew  the  lost 
compact  columns  of  the  Russians.  His 
horse  had  been  shot  under  him,  and  he  had 
won  the  victory,  but  the  only  reward  he 
asked  was  leave  to  wear  the  highland  bonnet 
instead  of  the  cocked  hat  of  a  general  officer. 
When  the  army  encamped  before  Sebnstopol, 
Campbell  was  appointed  commandant  at 
BaJacUya.  At  home  his  services  were  re- 
cognised by  his  being  made  colonel  of  the  67th 
redment  on  24  Oct.  1854.  As  commandant 
at  Balaclava  he  directed  the  famous  repulse 
of  the  Russian  infantry  coltimn  by  the  98rd 
Highlanders,  but  he  was  not  engaged  at  In- 
kennan.  In  December  1854  he  assumed  the 
command  of  the  first  division,  consisting  of 
the  guards  and  highland  brigades,  when  the 
Duke  of  Cambri(^e  returned  to  England, 


and  encamped  them  around  Balaclava,  and 
continued  to  command  at  Balaclava  and  to 
do  all  in  his  power  for  the  comfort  of  the 
army  during  me  trying  winter  season.  Ha 
received  continual  thanks  for  his  services 
from  Lord  Raglan,  at  whose  request  he  did 
notpress  for  the  command  of  the  expedition 
to  Eertch  in  May  1855,  and  he  was  made  a 
G.C.B.  on  5  Juljr  1866.  On  16  June  1865 
he  led  the  Ist  division  up  to  the  front,  and 
commanded  the  reserve  at  the  storming  of 
the  Redan  on  8  Sept.  But  his  position  nod 
ceased  to  be  a  pleasant  one.  Lord  Panmure 
first  proposed  that  he  should  undertake  the 
government  of  Malta,  and  then  that  he  should 
serve  under  Codrington,  his  junior,  who  had 
never  seen  a  shot  fired  until  the  battle  of 
the  Alma.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
veteran,  and  on  3  Nov.  he  left  the  Crimea  on 
leave.  Personal  interviews  with  the  queen, 
however,  softened  his  resentment,  and  on 
4  June  1866  he  was  promoted  lieutenant- 
general,  and  again  went  to  the  Crimea  to 
take  command  of  a  corps  d'armfie  under 
Codrington.  The  latter  would  not  organise 
the  corps,  and  Campbell  only  commanded 
the  highland  division  for  a  month,  and  then 
returned  to  England.  He  received  m^y 
tokens  of  recognition  for  his  services.  H^ 
was  made  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  a  knight  grand  cross  of  the  order 
of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus,  and  a  knight 
of  the  first  class  of  the  order  of  the  Medjiaie. 
He  received  a  sword  of  honour  from  Glasgow, 
his  native  city,  and  was  made  an  honorary 
D.C.L.  by  the  university  of  Oxford. 

In  July  1856  Campbell  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  south-eastern  district,  and  in 
September  was  appointed  inspector-general 
of  infantry.  In  December  1856  he  was 
charged  with  the  honour  of  going  to  Berlin 
to  invest  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards 
the  German  Emperor,  with  the  grand  cross 
of  the  Bath.  In  March  1857  he  was  offered 
the  command  of  the  expedition  then  form- 
ing for  China,  which  he  refused.  On  11  July 
arrived  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  sepoys  in  India,  and  the  death 
of  General  Anson,  the  commander-in-chief 
in  India.  On  the  same  day  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  sent  for  Campbell  and  offered  him  the 
command-in-chiof^  He  accepted  the  posi- 
tion, and  started  the  next  day  for  India.  He 
arrived  at  Calcutta  in  August,  and  heard  at 
once  the  news  of  the  recovery  of  Delhi  by 
Major-general  Archdale  Wilson,  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Cawnpore  by  Havelock,  and  his  great 
preparations  for  the  first  relief  of  Luclniow. 
Campbell  hurried  up  to  Cawnpore  the  troops 
intended  for  the  China  expedition,  which 
Lord  Elgin  [see  Bbccb,  Jaues]  had  wisely 
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•eut  to  .Calcutta,  Mid  aasentbled  there  ^0 
certain  picked  troops  izom.  the  army  which 
had  taken  Delhi,  and  after  two  months  of 
terribly  hard  work  in  organising  the  troops 
and  clearing  Lower  Bengal,  he  assumed  the 
command  of  the  army  at  the  Alumbagh,  and, 
leaving  General  Windham  to  hold  Cawnpore, 
Htarted  with  4,700  men  and  S2  guna  to  save 
Lucknow  on  9  Nov.  The  army  consisted  en- 
tirely of  European  troops,  with  the  exception 
of  two  Sikh  regiments,  and  fought  its  way 
step  by  step  to  the  residency  of  Lucknow.  On 
14  KoT.  the  Pilkoosha  Palace  was  stormed, 
and  on  16  Kov.  the  Secunder  Bagh,  and  on 
19  Nov.  Campbell  was  able  to  concert  further 
measures  with  Outram  and  Havelock.  The 
operation  of  conveying  fovi  hundred  women 
and  children  with  more  than  a  thousand  sick 
and  wounded  men  was  one  of  immense  diffi- 
culty, but  was  skilfully  performed,  and  on 
80  Nov.  Campbell  reached  Cawnpore  and  was 
enabled  tosend  off  those  whom  he  had  rescued 
on  steamers  to  Calcutta.  Meanwhile  his  suc- 
cess had  been  endangered  by  the  defeat  of 
General  Windham  in  front  01  Cawnpore,  but 
he  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  a  further  disas- 
ter, and  established  his  headquarters  there. 
The  winter  months  abounded  in  minor  opera- 
tions, all  of  which  bore  the  trace  of  the  guid  ing 
mind  of  Campbell,  who,  however.made  up  his 
mind  that  a  thorough  reduction  of  the  muti- 
neers in  Oude  must  he  the  first  great  st«p  to- 
wards re-establishing  British  ascendency.  By 
March  1858  he  had  assembled  26,000  men  for 
this  purpose,  and  then  began  a  campaign 
second  only  in  interest  to  that  of  thepreceding 
November.  After  ten  days'  hard  fighting  he 
finally  reduced  Lucknow  on  19  March,  and 
then  by  a  series  of  masterly  operations  inOude 
and  Uohilkund  restored  entire,  peace  in  the 
north  of  India  by  the  month  of  May.  He  then 
paused  in  his  own  personal  exertions  from 
ul-health ;  but  it  was  owing  to  his  careful 
organisation  that  Sir  Hugh  Bose  was  able 
to  muster  an  adequate  army  for  the  cam- 
paign in  central  India,  and  to  his  combina- 
tions that  the  campaign  was  finally  successful. 
Kewards  were  showered  upon  him.      On 

14  May  1858  he  was  promoted  general ;  on 

15  Jan.  1853  be  was  made  colonel  of  his 
favourite  regiment,  the  63rd  Highlanders; 
in  June  1861,  on  the  foundation  of  the  order, 
he  was  made  a  K.S.I. ;  and  on  8  July  1858 
he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Clyde 
of  Clydesdale.  But  his  health  was  failing, 
and  he  felt  it  impossible  to  remain  long  at 
his  post^  and  on  4  June  1860  he  left  India, 
where  he  had  won  so  much  glory,  amidst 
every  sign  of  regret. 

The  last  few  years  of  Lord  Clyde's  life 
abounded  in  honours.    One  of  the  last  acts 


of  th*  old  East  India  Company  was  to  vit* 
him  a  pension  of  2,000/.  a  year ;  in  July 
1860  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Cold- 
stream guards,  in  the  place  of  Sir  John  Byng, 
Lord  Strafford ;  and  on  9  Nov.  1862  he  w«s 
made  a  field  marshal.  In  December  1800  he 
was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  oit; 
of  London;  in  1861  he  represented  the  Hor» 
Guards  at  the  Prusman  manoeuvree ;  and  in 
April  1862  he  oommanded  at  the  Easter 
volunteer  review.  Solaced  in  his  last  days 
by  the  respect  of  the  whole  people  and  tb 
love  of  his  family,  the  great  soldier  of  fortune, 
who  had  saved  the  British  empire  in  India, 
died  on  14  Aug.  1863,  and  was  buried  in 

I  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  22nd.  A  grett 
soldier  and  a  great  general.  Lord  Clyde  bas 
made  a  reputation  in  the  military  history  of 

I  England  absolutely  unrivalled  in  the  recortU 
of  the  middle  of  t^e  nineteenth  ouitury. 

I  [Shadwell's  Life  of  Lord  Clyde,  1881 ;  Km;- 
I  Inke's  Invaeioo  of  the  Crimea ;  Kaye's  ml 
I  Halleson's  History  of  the  Mutiny ;  Smiwirt 
I  Diary  in  India,  and  all  books  treating  of  lh« 
^  history  of  the  Indian  Mutioy.]  H.  M.  S. 

I      CAMPBELL,  DANIEL  (more  correctly 
Donald)  (1665-1722),   Scotch  divine,  only 
son  of  Patrick  Campbell  of  Quaycrook,  Caith- 
ness, was  bom  1  Aug.  1665.    On  15  JuIt 
!  1636  he  graduated  as  M.A.  in  the  university 
]  and  King's  College  of  Aberdeen,  and  there- 
1  after  studied  divinity  at  Edinburgh  (?)   On 
'.  81  Dec.  1691  he  was  ordained  minister  of 
I  the  parish  of  Olassary  in  Ai^llahiie.    Of 
the  forty-two  who  subscribed  his  call  twenty- 
two  were  Campbells.    In  1692  he  married 
^  Jean,  daught«r  of  Patrick  Campbell,  minister 
,  of  Glenary,  and  had  issue  several  daughters, 
'  who  all  married  in  the  county,  and  one  son, 
James,  af^^rwards  minister  of  Kilbrandon. 
,  Campbell's  father  died  in  1705,  and  he  there- 
]  upon  sold  the  Caithness  property.  The  family 
had  previously  acquired  the  estate  of  Ducher- 
!  nan  in  Glossary,  and  they  were  henceforth 
designated  by  it  till  1800,  when  it  passed  into 
other  hands.    The  manse  of  Glassary  vtii 
chiefly  constructed  at  Campbell's  expense.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  in  Argyllshire,  and  was 
renowned  for  its '  nineteen  windows.'  Camp- 
hell  died  28  March  1722.    He  waa  the  au. 
thor  of  several  devotional  wrarks,  of  which 
one  at  least  was  very  widely  popular.    This 
was  'Sacramental  Meditations  on  the  Suffer- 
ings and  Death  of  Christ '  (Edinburgh,  1698). 
It  is  announced  as  '  the  substance  of  some 
sermons  preached  before  the  communion  in 
the  IrishLoxigua^  in Kilmichael, of  Glatrie' 
(titl^-page).    This  treatise  went  through  s 
great  many  editions  during  the  next  hundred 
and  twenty  years.    A  Gaelic  translation  bj 
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*D.  STacpKairlaii^  A.M./ was  published  at 
ferth  in  1800. 

Campbell  also  wrote :  1.  '  The  Frequent 
end  Devout  Communicant ; '  to  this  is  ap- 
pended 'A  Dialogue  between  a  private  Chris- 
tian and  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  concerning 
preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper,'  1703. 
2.  'Meditations  on  DjatU,'  1718  (reprinted 
Glasgow,  1741).  3. '  Dsemonomachie,  or  War 
with  the  Devil,  in  a  short  treatise  by  way  of 
dialogue  between  Philander  and  Theophilus,' 
1718.  4.  'Man's  Chief  End  and  Rule;  the 
substance  of  Catechetical  Sermons  on  the  first 
tbree  questions  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,' 
1719;  a  continuation  of  this  was  announced, 
but  apparently  never  published.  5.  '  Me- 
ditations on  Eternity,  Edinburgh,  1721. 
6.  Three  manuscript  volumes  of  sermons. 

[Scott's  Fasti  EcclssiiB  Seolirane,  iii.  8,  Edin- 
biigh.  1870  ;  Notes  and  Quorios,  27  Aug.  1861, 
pp.  171-2 ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.]  F.  W-t. 

CAMPBELL,  DANTEL  or  DONALD 
(1871 P-1753),  of  Shawfield  and  Way,  Glas- 
gow merchant  and  member  of  parliament, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Walter  Campbell  of 
Skipnish,  and  was  bom  about  1671.  In 
many  books  of  reference  he  is  stated  to  have 
been  bom  in  1696  and  to  have  died  in  1777, 
the  former  date  being  that  of  his  son  John 
Campbell's  birth,  and  the  latter  that  of  his 
grandson  Daniel  Campbell's  death.  He  was 
very  successful  as  a  merchant,  and  in  1707  | 
purchased,  the  estate  of  Shawfield  or  Schaw- 
field  from  Sir  James  Hamilton.  He  also  be- 
came possessed  of  the  valuable  estate  of 
Woodhall.  He  represented  Inverary  in  the 
Scottish  parliament  from  1702  till  the  union, 
and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  signed 
the  treaty.  He  also  sat  in  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  1707-8,  and  repre- 
sented the  Glasffow burghs  from  1716  to  1784, 
In  1711  he  built,  fer  his  town  residence  in 
Glasgow,  Shawfield  mansion,  which  became 
famons  in  connection  with  the  Shawfield 
riots  in  1726.  Campbell  had  voted  for  the 
imposition  of  the  malt  tax  in  Scotland,  and 
on  this  account  the  mob,  after  taking  posses- 
ion of  the  city  and  preventing  the  officers 
of  excise  from  collectmg  it,  proceeded  to  the 
Shawfield  mansion  and  completely  demo- 
li^ed  the  interior.  '  The  provost  and  magis- 
trates were  arrested  on  the  ground  of  havmg 
favoured  the  mob,  and  Campbell  received 
9,000/.  from  the  city  as  compensation  for  the 
damages  caused  by  the  riot.  Soon  afterwards 
he  purchased  the  island  of  Islay.  He  died 
8  June  1763,  aged  82.  By  his  first  marriage 
to  Margaiet  Leckie  he  had  three  sons  and 
three  daughters,  and  by  his  second  to  Cathe- 
tine,  daughter  of  Henry,  third  lord  Cardross, 


and  relict  of  Sir  William  Denham,  bairt,  oiT 
West  Shields,  one  daughter. 

[Glasgow  Fast  and  Present,  iii.  473-85  ;  Old 
Country  Honses  of  the  Old  Qlasgow  ( ientry,  2ad 
edit.  (1878;,  p.  233;  Foster's  M«mber»  of  tb» 
Scottish  Parliament,  p.  SO.]  T.  F.  H, 

CAMPBELL,  DONALD  (d.  1662),  abbot 
of  Cupar  (Coupar)  Angus,  and  bishop-elect 
of  Brechin,  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  son 
of  Archibald,  second  earl  of  Argyll  [q.  v.], 
by  his  wife,  Lady  Elizabeth  Stewart,  eldest 
daughter  of  John,  first  earl  of  Lennox.  He 
was  appointed  abbot  of  Cupar  on  IB  Jane 
1626,  and  in  this  capacity  was  present  at  the 
parliaments  held  by  James  V  in  1532,  1536, 
1640,  and  1641.  On  15  March  1543  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  privy  council  to  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  and  on  14  Aug.  1646  one  of 
the  lords,  of  the  articles.  He  was  again  nomi- 
nated a  privy  councillor  on  18  March  1547, 
and  elected  one  of  the  lords  pf  the  articles  on 
12  April  1664.  He  held  the  office  of  privy 
seal  under  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  it  is  sap- 
posed  retained  it  till  his  death.  On  2  July 
1641  he  was  nominated  by  James  V  one  of 
the  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice.  Jn 
1659  he  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Brechin, 
but  the  pope  refused  to  confirm  it  on  account 
of  the  abbot's  inclination  towards  the  new 
doctrines,  and  he  never  assumed  the  title. 
He  was  present  at  the  convention  of  estates 
on  1  Aug.  1560,  when  acts  were  passed  rati- 
fying the  new '  confession  of  faith,'  annulling 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  prohibiting 
the  hearing  of  mass,  but  did  not  accept  any 
post  under  the  new  system  of  ecclesiasticu 

fovemment.  He  died  shortly  before  20  Dec. 
562.  He  is  said  to  have  left  five  illegiti- 
mate sons,  to  each  of  whom  he  gave  an 
estate. 

[Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Srotland,  vol.  ii. ; 
Keith's  Scottish  Binhops,  p.  165;  Haig  and 
Brunton's  Senators  of  the  College  of  Jnstice,  tfp. 
69-70 ;  Kogurs's  Rental  Book  of  the  Cistereian 
Abbey  of  Cupar  Angus,  i.  100-13.]    T.  F.  H. 

CAMPBELL,  DONALD  (1751-1804;, 
of  Barbreck,  Indian  traveller,  published  at 
London  in  1795  'A  Journey  over  land  to 
India  ...  by  Donald  Campbell  of  Barbreck, 
who  formerly  commanded  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  in  the  service  of  the  Nabob  of  the 
Camatic  :  in  a  series  of  letters  to  his  son.' 
The  journey  was  made  by  way  of  Belgium^ 
the  Tyrol,  Venice,  Alexandria,  Aleppo,  l)i- 
yarbekr,  Mosul,  Baghdad,  Bushire,  Bombay, 
and  Goa,  about  all  which  places  and  others 
on  the  route  the  traveller  has  something  to 
say.  He  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  was  made  prisoner  by  Hyder  AH, 
but  subsequeutlf  released.  The  book  enjoyed 
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much  popalaritT.  A  new  edition  appeared 
in  1796,  in  4to,  like  the  first,  and  in  tne  same 
year  an  abridged  version  was  published,  in 
8vo,  with  the  title  'Narrative  of  Adventures,' 
&c.  (London,  1796),  and  a  preface  signed 
'  S.  J.,'  of  which  a  new  editiouj  in  8vo,  ap- 
peared in  1797,  a  third,  in  12mo,  in  1798,  and 
a  sixth  was  reached  in  1808.  The  third  part 
of  the  travels,  relating  to  the  shipwreck  and 
imprisonment  of  the  writer,  was  published 
as  a  chap-book, '  Shipwreck  and  Captivity  of 
D.  C  '  London,  1800  (P),  8vo.  He  also  pub- 
lished a '  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Lorn  on  the 
Present  Times,'  London,  1798, 8vo,  which  is  a 
sensible  protest  against  party  factions  in  con- 
nection with  the  war  with  France.  Campbell 
died  at  Hutton  in  Esses  on  6  June  1804.  He 
left  a  son,  Frederick  William  Campbell  [q.  v.] 

[Qent.  Hag.  1804 ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  of  Printed 
Books.]  8.  L^P. 

CAMPBELL,  DUNCAN  (1680  P-1730), 
a  professed  soothsayer,  was  descended  from 
a  native  of  Argyllshire,  who,  having  been 
shipwrecked  in  Lapland,  married  a  '  lady  of 
consequence'  in  that  country,  from  whom 
the  son  professed  to  have  inherited  his  gift 
of  second  sight.  The  father,  after  the  death 
of  his  wife,  returned  to  Scotland,  bringing 
with  him  the  boy,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb. 
He  received  instruction  in  reading  from  s 
'  learned  divine  of  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow,' and  having  already  manifested  the  pos- 
session of  remarkable  gifts,  went  in  1694  to 
London,  where  his  predictions  soon  attracted 
wide  attention  in  fashionable  society.  So 
expensive,  however,  were  his  habits  that, 
notwithstanding  the  large  sums  he  obtained 
from  those  who  consulted  him,  he  became 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  and  to  escape  his 
creditors  went  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  en- 
listed as  a  soldier.  Returning  in  a  few  years 
to  London,  be  read  a  wealthy -young  widow's 
fortune  in  his  own  favour,  and  having  taken 
a  house  in  Monmouth  Street,  he  found  him^ 
self  a  f^reater  centre  of  attraction  than  ever. 
'  All  his  visitants,'  says  a  writer  in  the '  Tatler,' 
No.  14,  '  come  to  him  full  of  expectations, 
and  pay  his  own  rate  for  the  interpretations 
they  put  upon  his  shrugs  and  nods ; '  and  he 
is  thus  referred  to  in  the '  Spectator,'  No.  560 : 
'  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  famous  conjuror 
who,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar, 
has  studied  himself  dumb.  Be  that  a»  it 
win,  the  blind  Tiresias  was  not  more  famous 
in  Greece  than  thia  dumb  artist  has  been 
for  some  years  last  past  in  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster.'  Among  those  whom 
Campbell  seems  to  have  specially  impressed 
was  T)aniel  Defoe,  who  in  1720  published 
*  The  History  of  the  Life  and  Adrentuteaof 


Mr.  Duncan  Campbell,  a  gentleman  who, 
though  deaf  and  dumb,  writes  down  any 
strange  name  at  first  sight,  with  tbor  fiitute 
contingencies  of  fortune.  Now  living  in 
Exeter  Court  over  against  the  Savoy  in  the 
Strand.'  Like  other  persons  of  eminence, 
Campbell  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  notice 
of  royalty,  as  appears  from  the  following  in 
the '  Daily  Post^  of  "Wednesday,  4  May  17iO: 
'  Last  Monday  Mr.  Campbell,  the  deaf  and 
dumb  gentleman— introduced  by  Colonel 
Carr — kissed  the  king^s  hand,  and  presented 
to  his  majesty  "  The  History  of  his  Life  and 
Adventures,"  wh^ch  was  by  his  majesty 
most  graciously  received.'  On  18  June  of 
the  same  year  there  appeared  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled '  Mr.  Campbell's  Pacquet  for  the  Enter- 
tainment of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  contain- 
ing :  I.  Verses  to  Mr.  Campbell  occasioned 
by  the  History  of  his  Life  and  Adventures. 
II.  The  Parallel,  a  Poem  comparing  the  Pro- 
ductions of  Mr.  Pope  with  tne  IVop^etical 
Productions  of  Mr.  Campbell,  by  Captain 
Stanhope.  HI.  An  Account  of  a  most  sur- 
prising Apparition,  sent  from  Launceston  in 
Cornwall.  Attested  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ruddle, 
minister  there.'  The  third  section  of  the 
pamphlet  was  written  by  Defoe.  A  second 
edition  of  the  '  Life  of  Campbell '  appeared 
on  10  Aug.  1720 ;  it  was  reissued  14  March 
1721 ;  and  in  1728  the  same  book  appeared 
under  the  title  'The  Supernatural  Philoso- 
pher ;  or  the  Mysteries  of  Magic  in  all  its 
Branches  clearly  unfolded  by  Wm.  Bond, 
Esquire.'  In  lt24  there  was  published  'A 
Spy  upon  the  Conj  uror ;  or  a  Collection  of  Sur- 
prising Stories  with  Names,  Places,  and  par- 
ticular Circumstances  relating  to  Mr.  Duncan 
Campbell,  commonly  known  i>y  the  name  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man  ;  and  the  astonish- 
ing Penetration  and  Event  of  his  PredictionSk 

Written  to  my  Lord ,  by  a  Lady,  who  for 

more  than  twenty  years  past  has  made  it 
her  business  toobserve  all  Transactions  in  the 
Life  and  Conversation  of  Mr.  CampbdI. 
London,  sold  by  Mr.  CampbelL'  The  pamph- 
let has  been  attributed  to  Eliza  Haywood, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  tliat  the 
real  author  was  Defoe,  Campbell  supplving 
him  with  the  necessary  information.  AJ)out 
a  third  of  the  pamphlet  consista  of  letters — 
generally  very  amusing,  sometimes  of  the 
most  extraordinary  character — written  by 
Campbell's  correspondents.  Defoe  also  pub- 
lished in  1725  'The  Dumb  Projector;  being 
a  surpriaing  account  of  a  Trip  to  Holland 
made  Dy  Mr.  Campbell,  with  tne  manner  of 
his  Reception  and  Behaviour  there.'  In  1726 
Campbell  appeared  in  the  additional  character 
of  a  vendor  of  miraculous  medidnes.  Ha 
published  '  The  Friendly  Demon ;  0*  tbe 
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Ocneroiu  Apparition.  Being  »  Trae  Nam- 
tiye  of  a  ICracnlons  Cure  newly  performed 
num  that&mous  Deaf  and  Dumb  Qentleman, 
Mr.  Duncan  Oampbell,  by  a  familiar  spirit 
that  appeared  to  him  in  a  white  surplice  like 
a  Cathedral  SinpngBoy .'  It  consists  of  two 
lettere,  the  first  0^  Duncan  Campbell,  giving 
in  account  of  an  illness  which  attacked  him 
in  1717,  and  continued  nearly  eight  years, 
until  his  good  genios  appeared  and  revealed 
that  he  could  be  cured  by  the  use  of  the 
loadstone;  the  second  on  genii  or  familiar 
spirits,  with  an  account  of  a  marrellous  sym- 
Mthetic  powder  which  had  beer,  brought 
bom  the  East.  A  postscript  informed  the 
readers  that  at  '  Dr.  Campbell's  house,  in 
Buckingham  Court,  over  against  Old  Man's 
Coffee  House,  at  Charing  Cross,  they  may  be 
readily  furnished  with  his  "  Pulvis  Miracul<H 
eos,"  and  finest  sort  of  Egyptian  loadstones.' 
Campbell  died  after  a  severe  illness  in  1730. 
An  account  of  his  life  appeared  in  1732, 
under  the  title  '  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  late 
Mr.  Dimcan  Campbell,  the  famous  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Gentleman,  written  by  himself,  who 
ardeied  they  should  be  published  after  hit 
decease.  To  which  is  added  an  application 
by  way  of  vindication  of  Mr.  Duncan  Camp- 
Mil  against  the  groundless  aspersion  cast 
upon  hmi  that  he  had  pretended  to  be  Deaf 
ind  Dumb.'  A  striking  proof  of  the  supei?- 
ctitious  character  of  the  times  is  afforded  by 
the  &ct  that  among  the  subscribers  to  the 
Tohune  were  the  DiDie  of  Argyll  and  other 
membert  of  the  nobility. 

[The  pamphlets  mentioned  in  the  text ;  th» 
Utm  <d  Defoe  by  Walter  Wilson  and  William 
!««.]  T.  F.  H. 

OAMPBELL  Lobs  FBEDERICK 
(1729-I816),lord  derk  register,  was  third  eon 
of  John,  fourth  duke  of  Argyll,  by  his  wife, 
Mary,  daughter  of  John,  second  lord  Bellen- 
dea,  and  was  M.P.  for  theGla«gow  burghs  from 
1761  tol7eO,  and  for  theoountyof  Argyll  from 
1780  to  1799.  In  1765,  being  very  intimate 
*ith  Mr.  Qrenville,  he  waa  active  in  the  ar- 
nagements  for  transferring  the  prerogatives 
ud  riffhu  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl  in  the  Isle  of 
Msn,  then  a  nest  of  smugglers,  to  the  crown, 
tnd  in  fixing  the  compensation  to  be  given ;  but 
be  £dt  and  complained  that  the  compensation 
vu  inadequate.  In  the  same  year  he  was  for 
>  few  months  lord  keeper  of  the  Scotch  privy 
>e«l,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Breadal bane. 
He  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council  29  May 
1766,  was  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
w  Ireland  1767-8,  made  lord  clerk  register 
for  Scotland  in  1768,  and  confirmed  in  that 
office  for  life  in  1777.  In  1778  he  was  colonel 
«fth»  Argyll  fencibles,  in  1787  a  vice-trea- 


sorer  for  Ireland,  and  in  1790  a  member  of 
the  board  of  control  for  India.  In  1774  he 
had  laid  the  foundation-stone  for  a  register 
house  at  Edinburgh,  and  procured  a  perma- 
nent establishment  for  keeping  the  records, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  the  courtof  session. 
He  was  a  member  of  committee  of  council  for 
trade  1784-1801,  and  treasurer  of  the  Middle 
Temple  in  180S.  As  a  member  of  parliament 
he  seems  to  have  been  reticent;  out  it  was 
on  his  motion  in  1796  that  Mr.  AddingtoR 
was  elected  speaker  of  the  new  parliament. 
He  married,  28  March  1769,  Mary,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Amos  Meredith  of  Henbury, 
Cheshire,  and  widow  of  Laurence,  fourth  Earl 
Ferrars,  and  she  was  burnt  to  death  at  his 
house.  Comb  Bank,  Kent,  in  1807.  He  died 
8  June  1816  in  Queen  Street,  Mayfair,  and  was 
buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Sandridge,  Kent. 
[Hely  Smith's  MacCallum  Mores ;  Oent.  Mag. 
Ixxxvi.  A72,  Ixxxrii.  214  ;  The  Scotch  Compen- 
dium ;  The  House  of  Argyll,  Anon.,  01nsgow,  1 871, 
p.  0S;  CoUins's  Peerage,  iv.  102;  Pari.  History, 
zziv.  297,  xxviii.]  J.  A.  H. 

CAMPBELL,  FREDERICK  WIL- 
LIAM (1782-1846),  genealogist,  was  eldest 
son  of  Donald  Campbell  (1751-1804),  of  Bar- 
breck  [q.  v.]  He  was  bom  on  4  Jan.  1782, 
and  entering  the  army  became  captain  in  the- 
1st  regiment  of  guards.  Some  time  after 
succeeding  his  father  in  1804,  he  disposed  of 
the  estate  in  Argyllshire,  retaining  only  the 
superiority  to  connect  him  with  the  county, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Birfield  Lodge, 
near  Ipswich,  Suffolk.  He  was  a  magistrate 
and  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  countT.  In 
1830  he  printed  privately  a  work  entitled '  A 
Letter  to  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Barbreck,  con- 
taining an  Account  of  the  Campbells  of 
Barbreck,'  Ipswich.     He  died  in  ls46. 

He  married,  first,  Jessie  Aspasia  (d.  1812)» 
daughter  of  Wade  "roby  Caulfield  of  Raheen- 
duttj  Queen's  County ;  secondly,  her  half- 
sister,  Emma  Ashwell  Caulfield  (d.  1817) ; 
thirdly,  on  21  Feb.  1820,  Sophia,  daughter  of 
Sir  Edward  Winnington,  Dart.,  M.P.,  by 
whom  he  had  one  daughter. 

[Burke's  Landed  Gentry ;  Cooper's  Biog.  Diet.J 

T.  P.  H. 

CAMPBELL,  GEORGE  (1719-1796), 
divine,  was  bom  on  26  Dec.  1719  in  Aber» 
deen,  where  his  father,  Colin  Campbell  (<i 
27  Aug.  1728),  was  a  minister.  Campbell 
was  educated  at  the  grammar  school,  and  at 
Marischal  College.  He  was  articled  to  a 
writer  to  the  signet,  but  in  1741  began  to 
study  divinity  in  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards 
at  Aberdeen.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1746,  and  on  2  June  1748  was  ordained  mini- 
ster of  Bandiory  Teman  in  Aberdeenshirek 
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There  be  married  Grace  Facquharson,  vhoee 
caie  prolonged  his  life  in  spite  of  delicate 
heahn.  fie  oecame  well  known  as  a  preacher, 
and  in  June  1767  was  chosen  one  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  Aberdeen.  A  philosophical  societv 
wasformedattheb^innm? of  1758,  of  which 
Campbell,  Beid,  Gregory,  Beattie,  and  other 
well-known  men  were  or  became  members. 
In  1759  he  was  appointed  principal  of  Mari- 
echal  College  through  the  influence  of  his 
distant  relation,  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  In  1702 
he  published  his  '  Dissertation  on  Miracles,' 
expanded  from  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
provincial  synod  on  0  Oct.  1760.  This  was 
one  of  the  chief  answers  to  Hume's  famous 
«8«ay  (published  in  1748).  Campbell's  friend, 
Hugh  Blair  [q.  v.],  showed  the  sermon  to 
Hume.  Some  correspondence  (published  in  ^ 
later  editions  of  the  *  Essay ')  passed  between  ' 
GampbeUand  Hume^who  stated  that  he  must 
edbere  to  a  resolution  formed  in  early  life 
never  to  reply  to  an  adverEary,  though  he 
bad  never  ielt  so  '  violent  an  mclination  to  | 
defend  himself.'  The  courtesy  shown  by  , 
Campbell  to  Hume  in  the  letters  and  in  his  { 
book  gave  some  offence  to  xealots  (Burtok,  ' 
JOiime,  L  283,  ii.  115-20).  The  'Disserta-; 
tion '  was  generally  admired.  The  most  ori-  j 
ginal  part  u  the  argument  that  the  highest 
anterior  improbability  of  an  alleged  event  is 
counterbalanoed  by  slight  direct  evidence. , 
Campbell  became  D.D.  in  1764.  In  June 
1771  he  was  elected  professor  of  divinity  in 
Marisohal  College.  As  professor  he  was  nlso 
minister  of  Grey  Friars,  and  resigned  his  pre- 
vious charge.  He  lectured  industriously  both 
as  principu  and  professor.  He  published  his 
'  Philosophy  of  lihetoric '  in  1776,  a  course 
of  lectures  resembling  those  of  Blair,  and  ex- 
pounding the  critical  doctrines  of  the  period. 
In  1789  he  published  a  'Translation  of  the 
Gospels,'  witn  preliminary  dissertations  and 
notM,  which  reached  a  seventh  edition  in 
1834.  His  '  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory '  appeared  posthumously  in  1800.  They 
contain  adefence  of  presby  ten  anism,  and  were 
attacked  by 'BishopSkiimer  of  the  Scotch  epi- 
•copal  church  in  'Primitive  Truth  and  Order 
rinoicated,'  and  by  Archdeacon  Daubeny  in 
*  Eight  Discourses.  Campbell  also  published 
a  few  sermons  showing  his  <«ympathy  with 
the  moderate  party.  A  fast  sermon  in  1776 
on  the  duty  of  allegiance  had  a  large  circu- 
lation, but  failed  to  rouse  the  American  colo- 
nists to  a  sense  of  their  duty. 

When  nearly  seventy  he  learnt  German 
in  order  to  read  Luther's  translation  of  the 
Bible.  A  severe  illness  in  1791  impaired  his 
strength.  His  wife's  death  (16  Feb.  1792)  was 
hastened  by  her  care  of  him  in  this  illness. 
Ua  was  muob  shaken  byihe  loss,  and  he  of- 


fered to  resign  liis  professorship  on  conditioa 
of  being  succeeded  by  one  of  three  gentlemes 
named  by  himself.  The  offer  was  not  ac- 
cepted, but  he  soon  afterwards  resigned  the 
professorship  and  the  ministry  of  GreyFrian 
(worth  160/.  a  year)  in  favour  of  William 
Laurence  Brown  [q.  v.],  who  had  been  forced 
to  resign  a  professorship  at  Utrecht.  He  re- 
signed the  principalship,  in  which  also  Brown 
succeeded  him,  on  receiving  a  pension  otSOM. 
a  year,  but  directly  afterwards  died  of  a  para- 
lytic stroke,  6  April  1796. 

[Life  by  O.  S.  Ksitb  prefixed  to  LBetarca  os 
EcclmiiisticHl  History,  1BV»;  BiewSooU's  Fasti, 
iii.  4M,  4«7,  621.]  L.& 

CAMPBELL,   GEORGE   (1761-1817), 

Scotch  poet,  was  descended  from  humble 
parents  and  was  bom  at  Kilmarnock  in  1761. 
llis  father  died  when  he  was  still  very 
young,  and  he  was  brought  up  undw  the 
care  of  his  mother,  who  earned  her  sobsts- 
tence  by  winding  yam  for  the  carpet  works. 
Being  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  he  made 
use  of  nis  leisure  hours  to  educate  himself 
with  a  view  of  entering  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  while  still  a  student  there  he 
published  in  1787  a  volume  of  '  Poems  on 
several  Occasions,'  which  was  printed  at  the 
press  of  Kilmarnock,  from  which  in  the  pte- 
ceding  year  the  first  edition  of  the  poems  of 
Robert  Bums  had  been  issued.  The  poems, 
which  are  chiefly  of  a  moral  or  didactic  kind, 
are  not  written  in  the  Scotch  dialect.  Thongh 
commonplace  in  thought,  and  not  displaying 
much  richness  of  fancy,  their  expression  it 
often  hap^  and  the  versification  easy  sod 
flowing.  Ue  was  ordained  minister  of  the 
Secession  church  of  Stockbridge,  Berwick- 
shire, on  19  Aug.  1794,  and  remained  in  that 
charge  till  his  death  on  23  Nov.  1817.  In 
1816  he  published  at  Edinburgh  avoloneof 
'  Sermons  on  Interesting  Subjects.' 

[CoDtcmporarics  of  Burns,  pp.  122-34 ; 
Maekelvie's  Annals  <»f  the  United  PresbyteriaB 
Church,  p.  1U6;  Anderson's  Scottish  KatioaJ 

T.P.H. 

CAMPBELL,  Sib  GUr  (1785-1849), 
major-general,  eldest  son  of  Lieutenant -gene- 
ral Colin  Campbell,  lieutenant-governor  of 
Gibraltar  [q.  v.],  was  bom  on  22  Jan.  1786. 
He  joinea  the  6th  regiment  as  an  ensign  in 

1795,  and  was  promoted  lieutenant  on  4  April 

1796.  He  was  present  at  all  his  father's  en- 
gagements during  the  Irish  rebellion  of  179S, 
and  then  accompanied  the  regiment  to  Oansds 
in  180S,  and  Was  promoted  captain  on  14  Sept. 
1804.  He  was  present  at  the  Wtles  of  Boli(* 
and  Vinteiro,  and  throughout  the  advAnoe  of 
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Bir  7eS&  Moore  into  Spain  itnd  the  letieat  to 
Corunaa.  On  1  April  1818  CumpbeU  waa 
prumoted  zoaier,  ana  again  accompanied  his 
regiment  to  the  Peninsula,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  -where  the  colonel  was  ieverely 
wounded,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  regiment.  The  6th  regiment  formed  part 
of  Barnes's  brigade  of  the  7th  division,  and 
after  bearing  its  share  in  the  battle  of  the  Py- 
renees or  Sorsuren  performed  its  greatest  feat 
at  Echalar  on  2  Aug.,  when  it  defeated  Clau- 
sel's  division,  more  than  six  thousand  strong 
(Napieb,  Panintular  War,  bk.  xzi.  chap.  v. 
T.  247  of  the  last  revised  edition).  Campbell 
was  severely  wounded  in  this  combat,  and 
sttongly  recommended  for  promotion,  and 
was  accordingly  promoted  lieutenantrcolonel 
by  brevet  on  26  Aug.  1813.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  he  received  a  gold  medal  for  the 
battle  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  made  a  C.B., 
and  on  22  May  1816  was  created  a  baronet  in 
recognition  ofthe  important  services  rendered 
by  his  father,  who  had  died  in  1814,  with 
remainder  to  the  heirs  of  Lieutenant-general 
Colin  Campbell.  He  rejoined  his  regiment  in 
1816,  and  was  attached  to  the  staff  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  went  on  half-pay  in 
1816.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  deputy 
quartermaster^general  in  Ireland,  a  post  which 
He  held  until  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
major-general  in  1841,  when  he  received  the 
command  of  the  Athlone  district.  In  1848 
Campbell  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Srd 
West  India  regiment,  and  be  died  at  Kings» 
town  on  26  Jan.  1849. 

[Soyal  Mtlitiu-y  Calendar;  Hart's  ArmvList; 
Geau  Ung.  March  1849.]  H.  M.  S. 

CAMPBELL,  HARRIETTE  (1817- 
1841),  novelist,  daughter  of  Robert  Camp- 
bell, was  bom  at  Stirling  in  1817  (Idteraty 
Gazette,  1841,  p.  170>.  She  is  said  to  have 
known  manv  English,  French,  and  Italian 
authors  by  her  twelfth  year  (ib.)  Her  first 
published  articles  were  'Legends  of  the 
Lochs  and  Qlens,'  which  appeared  in  '  Bent- 
ley's  MisceUany '  (ib.) ;  other  papers  of  hera 
appeared  in  the  '  Monthly  Magazine.'  Her 
firat  novel,  'The  Only  Daughter,'  finished  in 
1837,  when  she  was  twenty,  was  published 
Uil839.  It  was  favourably  received.  Another 
novel, '  The  Cardinal  Virtues,  or  Morals  and 
Manners  connected,'  was  published  in  1841, 
3  vols.  But  her  health  broke  down ;  she  fell 
ill,  and  was  taken  to  the  continent  for  the 
^ter.  A  third  novel, '  Katherine  Randolph, 
orSelf-Devotion,'  was  written  by  Miss  Camp- 
bell during  her  stay  abroad ;  but  she  had  a 
fresh  attack  of  illness  there,  and  died  on 
15  Feb.  1841,  aged  23.    ' 

'Katheziae  Randolph,  w  Self-Devotion/ 


waspublished  in  1842,  with  a  preface  by  Mr. 
G.  R.  Gleig  j  and  '  The  Only  Daughter'  was 
reissued  under  the  same  eiditorship  in  the 
'  Railway  Library '  as  late  as  1869. 

[literarjr  Gazette,  1841,  p.  170;  Oent.  Mag. 
1841,  p.  £44.]  J.fi. 

CAMPBELL,  HUGH,  third  Eabi.  of 
LovoovjT  (d.  1731),  was  grandson  of  John, 
first  earl  or  Loudoun  [q.  v.],  and  eldest  son 
of  James,  second  earl,  by  his  wife.  Lady 
Margaret  Montgomery,  second  daughter  of 
Hugn,  seventh  earl  of  Eglintoun.  In  1684 
he  succeeded  his  father,  who  died  at  Leyden, 
where  he  had  retired  in  consequence  of  his 
disapproval  of  the  government  of  Charles  II. 
The  tnird  earl  took  his  seat  in  parliament  on 
8  Sept.  1696,  and  was  sworn  a  privy  coun- 
cillor in  April  1697.  Through  the  influence 
of  Archibald,  tenth  earl,  afterwards  first  duke 
of  Ai^U  [l-  ▼•]»  Loudoun  was  appointed 
extraordinary  lord  of  session,  and  took  his 
seat  on  7  Feb.  1699.  Argvll,  in  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Carstare8,dated  Eoinburgh,  27  Sept. 
1698,  thus  recommended  Loudoun:  'Piay, 
let  not  E.  Melvill's  unreasonable  pretendi^ 
to  the  vacant  gown  make  you  slack  as  to  £. 
Loudon,  who,  though  a  younger  man,  is  an 
older  and  more  noted  presbyterian  than  he. 
Loudon  has  it  in  his  blood,  and  it  is  a  met- 
tled young  fellow,  that  those  who  recommend 
him  will  gain  honour  by  him.  He  has  a  deal 
of  naturu  parts  and  sharpness,  a  good  stock 
of  clef  gy,  and  by  being  in  business  he  will 
daily  impiov^'^Oarstareg State  Paper*,  1774, 

S.  461).  He  retained  this  office  until  his 
eath, '  in  which  post,'  says  Lockhart  (Me- 
moire  of  Scotland.  1714,  p.  99),  '  he  behaved 
to  aU  men's  satisfaction,  studying  to  under- 
stand the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, and  determine  accordingly.'  After  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  again  swon) 
a  member  of  the  Scotch  privy  council,  and 
from  1702^  served  as  one  or  the  oonunis- 
sioners  of  the  Scotch  treasury.  In  1704  ha 
was  appointed  joint-secretary  of  state  with 
William,  third  marquis  of  Annandale,  and 
afterwards  with  John,  sixth  earl  of  Mar.  In 
March  1706  he  was  made  one  of  the  Scotch 
commissioners  for  the  union,  and  on  10  Aug. 
of  the  same  year  was  invested  at  Wind- 
sor with  the  order  of  the  Thisde.  On  7  Feb. 
1707  Loudoun  resigned  his  titles  into  th« 
hands  of  the  queen,  which,  on  the  following 
day,  were  regranted  to  hxm  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body,  with  other  remainders 
over  in  default.  The  office  of  secrerf^ary  for 
state  £ar  Scotland  being  temporarily  sus- 
pended (it  was  not  abolished  until  1746)^ 
ne  was  apnointed  keeper  of  the  gnat  seal 
of  Sootlaaa  daring  the  queen's  pleasure  on 
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25  May  1708,  and  in  the  same  year  was  sworn 
a  member  of  the  En^ligh  privy  council.  The 
office  of  keeper  of  tne  great  seal  had  been 
created  on  the  abolition  of  the  post  of  lord 
chancellor,  there  being  no  further  use  for  the 
judicial  part  of  that  office  after  the  union. 
In  addition  to  his  salary  of  3,000/.  the  queen 
granted  him  a  pension  of  2,000/.  a  year.  In 
1718  he  was  deprived  of  this  office  for  refus- 
ing to  comply  with  some  of  the  measures  of 
the  tory  administration.  On  the  accession 
of  George  I  in  the  following  year  he  was 
again  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  and  in  1716 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ayrshire.  He 
served  as  a  volunteer  under  John,  second  duke 
of  Argyll  [q.  v.],  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir, 
where  he  behaved  with  great  gallantry.  In 
1722,  1726,  1726,  1728,  1730,  and  1731,  he 
acted  as  lord  high  commissionerto  the  general 
assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland.  Li  1727 
he  obtained  a  pension  of  3,000/.  a  year  for  his 
life.  At  the  union  he  was  elect  ed  by  the  Scotch 
parliament  as  one  of  the  sixteen  Scotch  repre- 
sentative peers,  and  was  re-elected  at  six  fol- 
lowing general  elections.  He  died  on  20  Nov, 
1731.  The  earl  married,  on  6  April  1700, 
Lady  Margaret  Dalrymple,  only  daughter  of 
John,  first  earl  of  Stair,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  John  (1705-1782)  [q.  v.],  who  succeeded 
to  the  title,  and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and 
Margaret.  The  countess,  who  was  a  highly  ac- 
complished woman,  survived  her  husband  for 
many  years.  She  resided  at  Som  Castle  in 
Ayrshire,  where  she  interested  herself  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  particularly  in  the  planting 
of  trees.  After  an  illness  of  a  few  days  she 
died,  on  3  April  1777,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

[Sir  R.  Douglas's  Peerage  of  Scotland  (1813), 
ii.  149,  ISO;  Bmntonand  Haig's  Senators  of  the 
College  of  Justice  (1832),  pp.  468-9;  Sir  H. 
Ifieolas's  Ordem  of  Knighthood,  1812,  iii.,  T.  p. 
32;  Haydn'«  Book  of  Dignities.]    Q.  F.  B.  B. 

CAMPBELL,  SiK  ILAY  (1734-1823),  of , 
Succoth,  lord  president,  was  bom  on  23  Aug. 
1734.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Archibald 
Campbell  of  Succoth,  one  of  the  principal 
clerks  of  session,  by  his  wife,  Helen,  only 
daughter  of  John  Wallace  of  Ellerslie,  Ren- 
frewshire, and  was  admitted  an  advocate 
1 1  Jan.  1 767.  Early  in  his  career  he  obtained 
an  extensive  practice  at  the  bar,  and  was  one 
of  the  counsel  for  the  appellant  in  the  great 
Douglas  peerage  case.  This  important  case 
engrossed  the  public  attention  at  the  time, 
and  so  great  was  voung  Campbell's  enthusi- 
asm that  he  posted  to  Edinburgh  immediately 
after  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
was  the  first  to  announce  the  result  to  the 
crowds  in  the  street,  who,  unharnessing  the  j 
horses  from  his  carriage,  drew  him  in  triumph  . 


to  hit  father*!  honse  in  St.  James's  Coiut 
During  his  last  fifteen  years  at  the  bar  hi) 
practice  had  become  so  great  that  there  wen 
lew  causes  in  which  he  was  not  engaged. 
In  1783  he  was  appointed  solicitoi^nenl, 
in  succession  to  Alexander  Murray  of  Hen- 
derland,  who  was  raised  to  the  bench  on 
6  March  in  that  year,  but  upon  the  accession 
of  the  coalition  ministry  he  was  disnus^., 
and  Alexander  Wight  appointed  in  hispUc*. 
Upon  the  fall  of  the  coalition  minis^  le 
succeeded  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine  as  lori 
advocate,  and  in  the  month  of  April  17M 
was  elected  member  for  the  Glasgow  district 
of  burghs.  In  parliament  he  never  took  a 
very  prominent  position,  and  but  few  of  ii:< 
speecnes  are  recorded  (Parliamentary  So- 
tory,  xxiv-xxvii.)  In  1786  he  introduced  > 
bill  for  the  reform  of  the  court  of  session,  ii 
which  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  numb-r 
of  the  judges  from  fifteen  to  ten,  and  at  tU 
same  time  to  increase  their  salaries.  1^-'- 
measure  met  with  so  much  opposition  that 
it  was  abandoned,  and  in  the  followinf  jtv 
the  salaries  of  the  judges  were  increasM,  li^t 
their  numbers  were  not  diminished.  tArt 
holding  the  office  of  lord  advocate  forncwlj 
six  years,  he  was  appointed  president  of  ti:« 
court  of  session  on  the  death  of  Sir  Tbonu 
Miller,  hart.  Hetook  his  seat  on  the  bench 
for  the  first  time  on  14  Nov.  1789,  and  «s- 
sumed  the  judicial  title  of  Lord  Snccoti- 
In  1794  he  presided  over  the  commission  nf 
oyer  and  terminer  which  was  opened  at  Edin- 
burgh on  14  Aug.for  the  trial  of  thoee  accused 
of  high  treason  m  Scotland.  Both  Watt  tud 
Downie  were  found  guilty,  and  theformerwu 
executed  (<$to<eTria/«,xxiiLI167-1404,siiT. 
1-200). 

Campbell  held  the  post  of  lord  presidfEt 
for  nineteen  years,  and  upon  his  reaignsti"!! 
was  succeeded  by  Robert  Blair  of  Avontoun. 
He  sat  for  the  last  time  on  1 1  July  1^% 
being  the  final  occasion  on  which  the  oil 
court  of  session,  consisting  of  fifteen  judgw, 
sat  together.  After  the  vacation  the  court 
sat  for  the  first  time  in  two  divisions.  On 
17  Sept.  in  the  same  year  he  was  creattd  » 
baronet.  After  his  retirement  from  the  bendi 
he  presided  over  two  different  commission! 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  ci  tbe 
courts  of  law  in  Scotland.    This  workocco- 

Eied  him  nearly  fifteen  years,  during  which 
e  prepared  a  series  of  elaborate  reports  which 
to  this  day  are  most  valuable  as  works  of 
reference.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life 
he  chiefly  resided  at  his  estate  of  Garscube, 
Dumbartonshire,  where  he  took  a  principsl 
share  in  the  transaction  of  county  busineso, 
and  amused  himself  in  literaiy  and  agricul» 
tural  pursuits.    He  died  on  28  March  \ii^ 
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mtbeeu^ty-ninthyearofhisage.  Hewat 
able  and  ingenious  lawyer,  but  without  1 


He  was  an 

fowenoffoieaaicoratory.  His  written  plead- 
ings were  models  of  clearness  and  brevity,  but 
his  speaking,  though  admirable  in  matter,  was 
tlie  lerene  of  attractive.  As  a  judge  he  was 
respected,  and  in  private  he  was  popular. 
The  univetuty  of  Glasgow  conferred  on  him 
the  dejrree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  1784,  and 
from  1799  to  1801  he  held  the  office  of  lord 
rector.  In  1766  he  married  Susan  Mary,  the 
dauditeT  of  Archibald  Murray  of  Murray- 
field,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  six 
(isDghters.  His  eldest  son  Archibald,  who 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy,  was  admitted  an 
advocate  11  June  1791.  He  was  appointed 
an  ordinary  lord  of  session  17  May  1809,  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  bench  as  Lord  Succoth. 
On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Armadale  he 
became  a  lonl  justiciary,  1  May  1818.  He 
resigned  both  these  offices  at  the  end  of  1824, 
and  died  on  23  July  1846.  Sir  Ilay's  third 
daughter,  Susan,  married  Craufurd  Tait  of  ''- 
Harrieetown,  Clackmannan  county,  whose 
yonngest  son,  Archibald  Campbell,  after- 
wards became  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  present  baronet  is  Sir  Ilay's  great-grand- 
son. His  portrait,  painted  by  John  Partridge, 
was  exhibited  in  the  loan  collection  of  1867 
(Catalogue,  No.  786),  and  two  etchings  of 
him  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of 
Kay,  Nos.  202  and  800.  He  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing works:  1.  'Decisions  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  &om  the  end  of  the  year  1756 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1760.'  Collected  by 
Ur.  John  Campbell,  jimr.,  and  Mr.  Hay 
Campbell,  advocates,  Edinburgh,  1766,  foL 
2.  'An  Explanation  of  the  Bill  proposed  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  1786,  respecting 
the  Judges  in  Scotland '  (anon.  1786 )!),  8vo. 
3. '  Hints  upon  the  Question  of  Jury  Trial 
as  applicable  to  the  Proceedings  in  the  Court 
■of  Session'  (signed  I.  C),  Edinburgh,  1809, 
'8to.  4.  '  The  Acts  of  Sederunt  of  the  Lords 
'of  Council  and  Session,  from  the  Institution 
of  the  CoUese  of  Justice  in  May  1532  to  Janu- 
ary 1663.'  Published  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Ilay  Campbell,  bart.,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh, 
1611,  rol.  This  contains  a  preface  of  forty- 
three  pages  written  by  Campbell. 

[Bmnton  and  Haig's  Senators  of  the  College  of 
}iutie«  (18S2),  pp.  639-40, 847  ;  Ka;'s  Original 
Ponraito  (1877),  i.  103,  126,  260, 302,  314,  376; 
ii.  8M1,  380-4,  442 ;  Omond's  Lord  Advocates 
•fStotland  (1883),  ii.  66,  174-7;  Cockburn's 
Hemoriali  of  his  Time  (1866),  99-102, 125-130, 
>36.  Hi;  Gent. Mag.  zciii.  pt.  i.  569 ;  Brit.  Mus. 
Ct.]  "  G.lf.B.B. 

CAMPBELL^  Sib  JAMES  (i.  1642). 


CAMPBELL,  Sib  JAMES  (1667-1746), 
of  Lawers,  general,  third  son  of  James  Camp- 
bell, second  earl  of  Loudoun,  by  Lady  Mar- 
garet Montgomery,  second  daughter  of  the 
seventh  earl  of  Eglintoun,  was,  according  to 
the  obituary  notice  in  the '  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine,' bom  in  1667,  although  in  Douglas's 
'  Peerage  of  Scotland '  it  is  pointed  out  that 
this  date  is  probably  some  years  too  early. 
He  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant-oolonel 
of  the  2nd  dragoons  or  Scots  Greys  in  1708, 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother,  Hugh 
Campbell,  third  earl  of  Loudoun  [q.  v.],  who 
was  a  commissioner  for  accomplishing  the 
union  between  England  and  Scotland,  and 
one  of  the  first  sixteen  representative  peers  for 
Scotland,  and  he  greatly  oistinguished  himself 
at  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Malplaquet  on 
11  Sept.  1709.  In  this  battle  the  Scots  Greys 
were  stationed  in  itont,  oi  the  right  of  the 
allied  line  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene, and  when  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
French  made  the  issue  of  the  battle  doubtful, 
Campbell,  though  he  had  been  ordered  not 
to  move,  suddenly  charged  with  his  dragoons 
right  through  the  enemies'  line  and  back 
again.  The  success  of  this  charge  determined 
the  battle  in  that  quarter,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  Prince  Eugene  publicly  thanked 
Campbell  before  the  whole  army  for  exceed- 
ing his  orders.  He  continued  to  serve  at  the 
head  of  the  Scots  Greys  until  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  and  then  threw  himself,  with  his 
brother.  Lord  Loudoun,  ardently  into  poli- 
tics as  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Hanoverian 
succession.  He  was  made  colonel  of  the 
9th  foot,  1716-7,  and  of  the  Scota  Greys  in 
1717.  When  George  II  came  to  the  throne, 
he  showed  his  appreciation  of  military  gal- 
lantry by  appointing  Campbell  groom  of  his 
bed-chamber,  and  in  1738  he  was  made  go- 
vernor and  constable  of  Edinburgh  Castle. 
He  was  promoted  brigadier-general  1736,  and 
major-general  1789.  He  was  M.P.  for  Stirling- 
shire in  1734-41,  and  Ayrshire  1741.  The 
long  period  of  peace  maintained  by  Walpole 
prevented  Campbell  from  seeing  service  for 
twenty-eight  years,  but  in  1743,  when  war 
was  again  declared  against  France,  he  was  pro- 
moted lieutenaiit>-general  and  accompanied 
the  king  to  Germany  as  general  commanding 
the  cavalry.  At  its  head  he  charged  the 
maison  du  roi,  or  household  troops  of  France, 
at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  on  16  June  1743, 
and  was  invested  a  knight  of  the  Bath  before 
the  whole  army  on  the  field  of  battle  by 
George  II.  He  continued  to  command  the 
cavalry  after  the  king  returned  to  England 
until  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  on  80  April 
1745,  at  which  battle  he  headed  many  unsuo* 
cessful  charges  against  the  army  of  Marshal 
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Saxe,  but  towards  tUe  cIoM  of  the  day  his 
leg  was  carried'  off  by  a  cannon-ball,  and 
he  died  While  being  jrat  into  a  litter,  and 
was  buried  at  Brussels.  Campbell  married 
Lady  Jean  Boyle,  eldest  daughter  of  the  first 
earlof  QIasgow,  an'd  his  onlyson,  James  Mure 
Campbell,  succeeded  as  fifth  earl  of  Loiidonnj 
and  was  the  father  of  Flora,  countess  of  Lou- 
doun and  marchioness  of  Hastings. 

[HiBtorical  Record  of  the  Scots  Greys ;  Dour 
gins'*  Peerage  of  Scotland:  Foster's  Scotch  M.  P. 's, 
p.  65.]  H.  M.  S. 

CAMPBELL,  Sin  JAMES  (1763-1819), 
lieutenant-general,  eldest  son  of  Sir  James 
Campbell  of  Invemeil  (1737-1806),  knighted 
1788,  hereditary  usher  of  the  white  rod  for 
Scotland,  and  M  .P.  forStirling  burghs,1780-9, 
was  bom  in  1763.  He  received  his  commission 
as  ensign  in  the  Ist  regiment  or  Koyal  Scots 
on  19  July  1780,  was  promoted  lieutenant 
into  the  94th  regiment  6  Dec.  1781,  and  at 
once  exchanged  into  the  60th  or  American 
regiment,  with  which  he  served  the  last  two 
campaigns  of  the  American  war  of  indepen- 
dence. On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  was 
promoted  captain  into  the  71  st  regiment  on 
6  March  1788,  and  exchanged  to  the  73rd  on 
6  June  1787,  which  he  joined  in  India,  where 
he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  his  uncle,  Sir 
Archibald  CampbeO  (1789-01)  fq.v.],  and, 
after  again  exchanging  into  the  19th  dragoons, 
served  in  the  three  campaigns  of  1790, 1791, 
and  1792  of  Lord  CornwaUis  against  Tippoo 
Sahib.  On  1  March  1794  he  was  promoted 
major, and  then  returned  to  England,  where  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colondof  the  Che- 
•hire  Fencibles  on  17  Nov.  1794.  Campbell 
served  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  in  Ireland 
until  1800,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant 
adjutant-general  at  the  Horse'  Ouards ;  on 
1  Jan.  1801  he  'was  promoted  colonel  by  bre- 
vet, and  to  16  Jan.  1804  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Blst  regiment.  In  1805  he  was  appointed 
adjtitant-geneTal  to  the  ftnrce  destined  for  the 
Mediterranean  under  Sir  James  Craig.  He 
acted  in  that  capacity  fcom  ISCNi  to  1813,  and 
was  only  absent  on  occasion  of  the  battle  of 
Maida,  and  won  the  confidence  of  all  the 
generals  who  held  the  command  in  Sicily. 
On  17  Sept.  1810  General  Cavaignac  managed 
to  get  8,600  men  safely  across  the  straits  oi 
MfSsina,  and  had  got  one' battalion  posted  on 
the  cliffs,  while  the  otherft'wwe  fast  disem* 
barking,  'When  Campbell,'  by  a  rapid  attack 
'with  the  Slst' regiment,  repislled  the  disem^ 
barking  battalions,  and  compelled  thoee  al- 
ready hnded  to  suttender.  Forty-three  offi' 
cers  and  ovet-  ^ht  hundred-men  'w'ere  taken 
Prisoners,  'with  a  loss  to  the  English  rqgfiment 
•fonljr  three  mea  bounded.  Duringhisteiittn 


of  office  be  had  been  promoted  in«;j(»'geneitl 
on  26  April  1806,  aud  lieutenaitt^geMeral  oa 
4  June  1»18.  and  ia  1814  he  wasotdend  to 
take  possession  of  the  Ionian  islands.  The 
Frtneh  governor  tefused  to  hand  ever  tb« 
government  until  Campbell  threatened  to 
open  fire.  He  remaiaed  m  the  Ionian  idaads 
as  governor  and  commander  of  the  forces  till 
1816,  when  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  was  *f^ 
pointed  lotd  high  eommissioner.  A  French 
authority  8t«te8  him  to  have  acted -in  a  most 
despotic  way,  and  to  lufve  ab<Aished  the  oai- 
verity, theacademy,and  the  press  established 
by  the  French.  He  retumM  to  j&iglaod  ia 
1816,  was  made  O.C.H.  in  1817,  Snd  baronet 
bn  3  Oct.  1818 ;  he  did  not  loiw  live  to  west 
this  distinotion,  but  died  on  6  jiuiie  1819,  sad 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  At  bit 
death,  as  he  left  no  ehildren,  the  baronetcy 
of  Campbell  of  Invemeil  became  eatinot. 

[See  the  Boyal  Militaiy  CalendAr  (ed.  191 J) 
for  h!i  serricea ;  Foster's  IIelnb«i«  of  FarliaiseDi, 
Scotlaad,  tor  his  pedigree ;  Sir  H.  E.  Bonbm'i 
Namtive  of  soiaa  Passages  iti  the  great  -War 
with  Franea  for  bii  wrrioea  in  Sicily,  and  eqw 
dally  Campbell's  own  Lettem  in  the  Appeadu, 
pp.  493-71;  Mnd  Les  lies  ioniennes  fendaat 
I'ooenpation  fcao^ise  et  le  protectorai  aogUif 
d'aprte  des  dooumenta  authentiQuea,  U  pli^t 
inMiis,  tiris  des  p^piers  dn  gioeral  de  diriaioD 
Comte  DoDzelot,  goureTDeor-giD^ral  det  lira 
ioaiennes  sous  le  premier  Empire;  soiTia  deU 
correiipondance  ^bangie  ,en  1814  entre  Itgos- 
yemeur  fraiifais,  le  Iienteilant>g^n£ral  Jsme* 
Campbell  et  le  coatr^-amirdl- Sir  Joha  Gon 
pour  la  remise  des  fortereSses  et  de  IH*  d* 
Oorfou.]  '  S.  M.  & 

OAMPBELI^  &m  JAUCES  (174&-18S2), 
autlior  of  '  Memoirs  written  bj  Himself' 
was  the  eldest  son  of  John'  CUlaad»  ol 
Graigfortti  [q.  v.],  by  his  wife  Maiy,  daartta 
of  Sir  James  Li'vin^^tie  of  Quarter,  and  wu 


bom  on  21  Oct.'  (0.  S.)  1746.  He  was  sda- 
cated  at  the  high  school  of  Edinbuh^  sod 
afterwards  'Bnder  w  private  tutor,  ia  1769 
he  joined  the  61st' nf^ment' as  Muignisnd 
served  in  the  seven  'years*  irmr;  Under  Sir 
John  Aeton  'h4  'was  in^ector^^ueial  of 
troops  at  Naples,  and  at  the  request  a!  Lsnl 
Nelson  he  want  to  thr  Ionian  islands  to 
«0Bfinn  tlie  inhabitants  -ia  their  attachment 
to  the  English  cause,  remaining  tbeie  till  tlis 
peace  of  Amiens  in  18091'  Oit  succMdini  to 
the  estate  of  his  coosin'gensMiL  Sir  Alex- 
aader  Campbell  of  ArdkinglUSS,  he  adapted 
the  name  el  Cam^ieli :  Abaa*  <«his  time 
he  -waa ' resident  in'  jPitriB,  w%ei*  Jis  loads 
the  arauaintance  of  a  French  lad^,  MadsBM 
Lina,Talina  Sassen.  Being  detamsd  by  Uia 
«rdei!'  of*  Na^leon,  he  ^ent^'  her  as  his  com- 
missioner to  Scotland,  deeiguatiiig-  her  i* 
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the  power  of  «ttoniey  witli  which  he  ftuv 
whed  her  u  his '  beloved  wife.*    On  his  re- 
tain to  Scotland  he  declined  to  recognise 
the  relationship,  and  in  consequence  she 
raised  an  action  against  him  in  the  court  of 
session,  -when,  although   the  marriage  was  ; 
found  not  proTen,  she  was  awarded  a  sum  of  | 
SOW.  per  annum:    On  appeal  to  the  House  I 
of  Lords  the  award  was  withheld,  and  the  . 
lady  occupied  the  remainder  of  her  life  in 
xmdacting  various  actions  against  him,  being 
illowed  to  sue  informd  pauperis.   Campbell 
lied  in  1832.    He  was  three  times  married 
tfter  a  legal  form  and  left  a  large  family.       I 

Pifemoin  of  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Ardkin-  j 
;l'ies,  vritten  by  himself,  1832  ;  Anderson's  , 
icoUish  Nation;  Burke's  Landed  Oentry,  i.  2.50.1 

T.  F.  H. 

CAMPBELL,  Sir  JAMES  (1773  ?-l  835), 
leneral,  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the 
St  mjals,  and  was  promoted  lieutenant  on 
10  Maich  1794  in  the  same  regiment,  and 
aptain  mto  the  42nd  Highlanders  or  Black 
Vatch  on  6  Sept.  1794.  Campbell  joined 
be  42nd  at  Gibraltar,  and  was  engaged  in 
he  capture  of  Minorca  by  Lieutenant-general 
lie  Eton.  Sir  Charles  Stuart  in  1798.  On 
Jan.  1799  he  was  promoted  major  into  the 
igyle  Fencibles,  then  stationed  in  Ireland ; 
nt  on  7  April  1802  he  exchanged  for  a  cap- 
liacy  in  the  94th  regiment,  which  he  joined 
t  Madras  in  September  1802,  and  with  which 
(  remained  continuously  until  obliged  to 
•re  on  account  of  wounds  received  at  the 
tttle  of  Vittoria  in  1818.  His  first  services 
ne  in  the  Mahratta  war  under  Major-gene- 
i  the  Hon.  Arthur  WeUesley,  whose  force 
>  joffled  at  Trichinopoly  in  January  1803, 
|t»«  forced  march  of  984  miles.  He  greatly 
Mingnished  himself  throughout  the  war ; 
•*as  specially  thanked  for  his  services  at  the 
ittleof  Argaum,  he  led  the  centre  attack  on 
u  fortress  of  Gawil  Qfaur,  and  headed  the 
ormers  of  the  inner  fort,  and  was  again  men> 
ooed  in  despatches ;  he  forced  the  enemy's 
ttposts  and  Datteriee  at  Chondore,  and  for  a 
■ort  period  towards  the  close  of  the  war  com- 
•nded  %hrig&i6(WeUinffton  Supplementary 
^f>pat^e$,  hr.  291,  299).  He  was  specially 
warded  by  being  allowed  batta  for  tne  rank 
Finajor,  to  which  he  had  been  gazetted  on 
'oly  1808,  tiiough  the  information  did  not 
•eh  India  untU  the  war  was  over.  The 
tier  was  dated  29  Aug.  1804,  and  he  was 
I'aooted  lieutenant-colonel  on  27  Oct.  1804. 
» October  1807  the  men  of  the  94th  regi- 
nt,  which  "waa- then  the  most  eflfective  in 
■<ii>,  were  drafted  into  other  regiments,  and 
>•  officers  and  headquarters  under  Camp- 
■BiMumed  to  England,  and  were  stationed 


in  Jersey,  where,  by  vigorous  recruiting,  the 
regiment  soon  completed  its  numbers,  and 
in  January  1810  it  was  ordered  to  Portugal, 
and  from  there  to  Cadis.  A.t  that  ^tce  he 
commanded  a  brigade,  and  for  some  tune  thfr 
garriaon,  but  was  ordered  again. to  Liisbon  is 
September  1810,  when  the  94th  rM^iment  wb» 
brigaded  with  the  1st  brigade  of  the  8rd  or 
fighting  division  under  Ficton,  and  Campbell, 
as  senior  colonel,  assumed  the  command  of 
the  brigade  until  the  arrival  of  Major-general 
the  Hon.  Charles  Colville  oa  14  Oct.  18ia 
Under  him  the  94th  regiment  served  in  all 
the  engagements  in  the  pursuit  sifter  Mas- 
B£na  and  at  the  battle  of  Fuentee  de  Onoro, 
and  in  December  1811,  when  Colville  took 
the  command  of  the  4th  division,  Campbell 
again  assumed  the  command  of  the  brigade, 
which  he  held  at  the  storming  of  Ciudad  Ho* 
drigo,  the  stomwig  of  Badaioz,  when,  owing 
to  the  wounds  of  Ficton  and  Kempt,  he  com- 
manded the  8rd  division,  which  took  the 
castle  and  thus  the  city,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Salamanca,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  he  did 
not  again  surrender  the  command  of  the  bri- 
gade to  General  Colville  nntiljune  1813.  At 
the  battle  of  Vittoria  he  only  commanded  his 
regiment,  and  was  very  severely  wounded 
early  in  the  action,  and  he  had  inconsequence 
to  return  to  England  and  leave  the  94th  tor  the 
first  time  sines  he  joined  it  in  India  in  1802. 
His  wound  prevented  him  from  again  seeing 
service,  but  he  received  some  rewards  for  his 
long  service.  He  was  promoted  colonel  on 
4  June  1818,  and  made  a  C.B.  and  K.T.S.  in 
1814,  and  received  a  gold  cross  and  one  clasp  for 
Fuentes  de  Onoro,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badaioz, 
Salamanca,  and  Vittoria.  A  regulation  had 
been  made  on  the  extension  of  the  order  of 
the  Bath  in  January  1815,  that  only  oiiicers 
with  a  cross  and  two  t^lasps  should  receive  the 
K.C.B.,  which  excluded  Campbell;  but  both 
Lord  Wellington  and  Lord  Bathurst  felt  the 
hardship  of  tliis  rule,  which  excluded  such 
men  as  Campbell,  and  included  many  who  hod 
only  been  present  and  not  much  engaged  at 
a  greater  number  of  battles ;  and  in  a  letter 
dated  28  Feb.  1815  Lord  Bathurst,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  specially  proposed  to  make  five 
most  distinguished  officers,  headed  by  Colonel 
Campbell,  K.C.B.  (ib.  ii.  581).  The  project 
was  not,  however,  carried  out,  and  he  was 
not  made  a  E.C.B.  until  8  Deo.  1822.  Sir 
James  Campbell  saw  no  more  active  service. 
On  18  March  1817  he  married  Lady  Dorothea 
Cufie,  younger  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Desart ;  on  12  Aug.  1819  he  was  promoted 
major-general,  from  1825-33  was  governor  of 
Grenada,  in  1831  was  made  colonel  of  the 
94th,  and  in  1834  of  the  74th  regiment.  He 
died  at  Paris  on  6  May  1835. 
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[Boysl  Hilitaiy  Calendar ;  Wellington  Dea- 
cwtchea  and  SappUntantary  Deepatchea;  Gent 
Uag.  July  1836.]  H.  M.  S. 

CAMPBELL,  Sib  JOHN  (d.  1668),  of 
Lundy,  Scotch  judge,  was,  according  to 
Crawford  (Officer*  of  State,  p.  370),  the  son 
of  John  Campbell  of  Limdy  (who  was  nomi- 
nated lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland  in  1616, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Master  of  Glen- 
caim  in  1626),  by  Isabel,  daughter  of  Patrick, 
lord  Oiay,  and  widow  of  Sir  Adam  Crichton 
of  Ruthven ;  but  Haig  and  Brunton  {Sena- 
tor* of  the  College  of  Juttice,  p.  26)  are  of 
opinion  that  the  treasurer  and  judge  are  one 
4md  the  same  person.  From  an  entry  in 
the  records  of  the  court.  20  July  1632,  it 
would  appear  that  Campbell  of  Lundy,  the 
judge,  had  been  treasurer.  On  account  of 
his  wide  knowledge  of  the  laws,  Campbell  of 
Lundy  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  lords 
of  session  when  the  College  of  Justice  was 
instituted  by  James  Y  in  1632.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  privy  council  bom 
1640.  "When  an  alliance  was  proposed  be- 
tween King  James  and  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, Campbell  was  sent  to  flanders  to  '  in- 
quire of  her  manners  and  wesy  her  persoun, 
and  to  assay  how  the  marriage  might  be 
concluded,  but  without  any  commission  to 
conclude  imtil  the  king  had  taken  counsel ' 
^Ottl.  State  Paper*,  Henry  VIII,  voL  iv.  pt. 
iii.  app.,  entry  288).  He  was  also  employed 
on  various  diplomatic  services — among  otha«, 
that  of  concluding  a  peace  rati^mg  the 
privileges  of  the  Scots  in  the  countries  under 
the  dominion  of  the  emperor  in  1681,  and  in 
1641  as  ambassador  from  James  V  to  Henry 
VIII  (Col.  StaU  Paper*,  Scottish  Series,  pp. 
88,  42).  On  16  May  1633  he  was  appointed 
captain-^neral  of  '  all  the  fute-Muids  in 
Scotlan£'  In  February  1648  he  arrived 
with  troops  at  Dundee,  which,  however,  im- 
mediately beat  a  retreat  {ib.  81).  In  the 
books  01  sedenmt  of  the  court  of  session, 
26  Feb.  1660,  there  is  a  letter  to  him  from 
Queen  Mary,  regarding  'a  pretendit  testa- 
ment of  the  queen-regent,  oar  mother,  whom 
Ood  assoilxie,  wherem  ye  are  executer,  the 
nnllity  of  which  is  evidently  known,  as  we 
made  evidently  appear  by  the  letters  we 
despatch  instantly  away  to  our  realm  for 
that  efieet.'  On  11  Feb.  1663  he  was  suc- 
ceeded as  justice  by  Henry  Balnaves  of 
Halhill,  who  had  previously  held  the  same 
office  between  1638  and  1646. 

[Cnwfard'i  Officers  of  State,  870 ;  Haig  and 
Brantan'a  Saoators  of  the  College  of  Justice, 
Sl-X ;  Oal.  State  Papers,  Scottish  Seriea,  vol.  i.; 
Brewer's  Oal.  StatePapere,  Beigo  of  Henry  VIU ; 
Begistai  of  the  Privy  CooMil  of  Scotland, 
voL  i.]  T.  F.  H. 


CAMPBELL,  JOHN,  first  Easl  o>  Loc 
DOUH  (1688-1663),  was  the  eldeet  son  of  Sir 
James  Campbell  of  Lawers,  by  his  wife, 
Jean,  daughter  of  Jamee^  first  lord  Colvill  of 
Culross.  He  was  bom  m  1688,  and  on  ha 
return  from  travelling  abroad  waa  lniight<'«< 
by  James  VL  In  1620  he  married  Margaret, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  George  Campbell, 
master  of  Loudoun.  Upon  the  death  a  her 
grandfather,  Hugh  Campbell,  first  banm 
Loudoun,  in  December  1622,  she  beeune 
baroness  Loudoun,  and  her  husband  took  hi* 
seat  in  the  Scotch  parliament  in  her  ri^t- 
He  was  created  eau  of  Loudoun,  lord  Far- 
rinyeane  and  Mauchline  by  patent  dated  at 
Theobalds  on  12  May  1633,  but  in  cooae- 
quence  of  his  joining  with  the  Earl  of  Rothet 
and  others  in  parliament  in  their  opposition 
to  the  court  with  regard  to  the  act  for  em- 
powering the  king  to  preecribe  the  a^atel 
of  churdimen  (Act*  of  the  ParliataaU*  of 
Scotlattd,  V.  20-1),  the  patent  was  by  a  special 
order  stopped  at  the  chancery,  and  the  titl« 
superseded.  Soon  after  the  passing  of  tbii 
act,  the  Scotch  bishops  resumed  their  episco- 
pal costume,  and  in  1636  the  Book  of  Oanom 
Ecclesiastical  and  the  order  for  using  the 
new  service-book  were  issued  upon  the  sole 
authority  of  the  king  without  consulting  the 
general  assembly.  By  his  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  the  court  Loudoun  became  a  fsvou* 
rite  of  the  adherents  of  the  popular  cause; 
and  on  21  Dec.  1637,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
privy  council  at  Dalkeith,  in  an  eloquent 
spe^,  he  detailed  the  grievances  m  the 
'Supplicants,'  and  presented  a  petition  on 
their  behalf.  In  1638  the  'tables'  were 
formed  and  the  covenant  renewed.  In  these 
proceedings  he  took  a  very  prominent  part, 
and  being  elected  elder  for  the  burgn  of 
Irvine  in  the  general  assembly,  vrhich  met 
at  Glasgow  in  November  1638,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  assessors  to  the  moderator. 
In  the  following  year,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  friends,  he  seized  t^  castlea  of  Stiath- 
aven,  Douglas,  and  Tantallon,  and  garrisoned 
them  for  the  popular  party.  He  marched 
with  the  Scotcn  army,  under  General  Leslie, 
to  the  border,  and  acted  as  one  of  the  Scotch 
commissioners  at  the  short-lived  pacification 
of  Berwick,  which  was  concluded  on  18  June 
1638.  On  3  March  1640  Loudoun  and  the 
Earl  of  Dunfermline,  as  commissioners  fiom 
the  estates,  had  an  interview  with  Chailei  I 
at  Whitehall,  and  remonstrated  against  th« 
prorogation  of  the  Scotch  parliament  by  th« 
king's  commissioner  (the  Earl  of  Traqnsir) 
before  the  business  which  had  been  braoght 
before  them  had  been  disposed  o£  Noanswer 
was  given  to  the  renumstrance,  but  a  few 
days  after  Loudoun  waa  committed  ta  ths 
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Tower  upon  acknowlecUnng  tliat  a  letter  pro- 
duced by  the  Earl  of  Traquair  was  in  hia 
own  handwriting.  This  letter  was  addreaaed 
'AnBoj,'  and  requested  assistance  fi-om  the 
French  king.  It  was  signed  by  the  Earls 
of  Montrose,  Bothes,  and  Mar,  Lords  Lou- 
donn,  Montgomery,  and  Forester,  and  Qeneral 
L«slie,  but  was  not  dated.  Loudoun  pro- 
tested without  arail  that  it  had  been  written 
before  the  pacification  of  Berwick,  that  it  had 
never  been  sent,  and  that  if  he  had  committed 
aq^  offence,  he  ought  to  be  questioned  for  it 
in  Scotland  and  not  in  England.  According 
to  Dr.  Birch,  a  warrant  was  made  out  for 
L)ttdoun's  execution  without  trial,  but  this 
has  not  been  sufficiently  corroborated,  and 
after  some  months'  confinement  in  Ihe  Tower 
he  was  liberated  upon  the  intercession  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  returned  to 
Scotland.  On  21  Aug.  in  the  same  year  the 
Scotch  army  entered  England,  and  Loudoun 
with  it.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  New- 
bum  on  the  28th,  and  was  one  of  the  Scotch 
eommissioners  at  Ripon  in  the  following  Oc- 
tober. Having  come  to  an  agreement  for 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  25th  of  the 
same  month,  the  further  discussion  of  the 
treaty  was  adjourned  to  London,  where  the 
Scotch  commissioners  '  were  highly  caressed 
by  the  parliament.'  In  August  1641  the 
king  opened  the  Scotch  parliament  in  person, 
the  treaty  with  England  was  ratified,  and 
offices  and  titles  of  honour  were  conferred  on 
the  'prime  covenanters  who  were  thought 
most  capable  to  do  him  service.'  Accord- 
ingly Loudoun, '  the  principal  manager  of  the 
rebellion,'  as  Clarendon  calls  him,  was  ap- 
pointed lord  chancellor  of  Scotland  on  SO  Sept. 
ml,  and  on  2  Oct.  took  the  oath  of  office, 
and  received  from  the  king  the  great  seal, 
which,  since  the  resignation  of  Spotiswood, 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  had  been 
kept  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton.  A  pension 
of  1,000/.  a  year  was  also  granted  him,  and 
bit  tide  of  £arl  of  Loudoun  was  allowed 
bini,  with  precedency  from  the  date  of  the 
original  grant.  When  the  king  found  that 
the  estates  would  not  give  their  consent  to 
the  nomination  either  <»  the  Earl  of  Morton 
or  of  Lord  Almond,  as  lord  high  treasurer, 
the  treasury  was  put  into  commission,  and 
Ixtndoun  appointed  the  first  commissioner. 
In  1642  Loudoun  was  sent  by  the  conser- 
vators of  the  peace  to  offer  mediation  between 
the  king  and  the  English  parliament.  He 
had  several  conferences  with  Charles  at  York, 
but,  failing  in  the  object  of  his  mission,  re- 
turned to  Scotland.  After  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  Loudoun  was  sent  to  Oxford 
u  one  of  the  commianon  to  mediate  for  peace. 
Charlea,  however,  would  not  admit  that  the 
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act  of  paelfication  gave  the  Scotch  council 
any  authority  to  mediate,  and  refused  to  allow 
the  commissioners  to  proceed  to  London  for 
that  purpose.  In  1643  Loudoun  was  again 
chosen  elder  for  the  burtrh  of  Irvine  to  the 
general  assembly,  but  this  time  declined  the 
nomination.  In  the  same  year  he  was  with 
the  other  Scotch  commissioners  invited  to 
attend  the  discussions  of  the  assembly  of 
divines  at  Westminster.  In  1646  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Scotch  commissioners 
to  the  treaty  of  Uxbridgej  and  though  he  did 
his  best  to  convince  the  king  of  the  impolicy 
of  holding  out  anv  further  against  the  par- 
liamentary demands,  his  efforts  were  unavail- 
ing. At  Newcastle  he  again  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  persuade  the  king,  then  vir- 
tually a  prisoner  of  the  Scotch  army.  In 
1647  Loudoun,  with  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale 
and  Lanerick,  was  sent  to  treat  with  Charles 
at  Carisbrook.  On  his  return  firom  England 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  parliament 
which  met  on  2  March  1648.  Persuaded  by 
the  more  violent  party  of  the  covenanters, 
who  denoimced  the  '  engagement '  as  '  an  un- 
lawful confederacy  with  the  enemies  of  Qod,' 
he  changed  sides  and  opposed  the  measure. 
He  was,  however,  obliged  to  do  public  pen- 
ance in  the  high  church  of  Edinburgh  for  the 
part  which  he  had  originally  taken.  When 
Montrose  was  brought  to  the  bar  to  receive 
sentence,  Loudoun  commented  with  severity 
upon  his  conduct.  As  lord  chancellor  he 
assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II  at 
Scone  on  1  Jan.  1660,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Dunbar,  where  some  of  his  letters 
to  the  king  fell  into  Cromwell's  hands.  These 
letters  were  afterwards  published  by  thd 
order  of  parliament. 

After  the  battle  of  Worcester  Loudoun 
retired  into  the  highlands,  and  in  1663  joined 
the  Earl  of  Qlencaim  and  other  royalists 
who  had  risen  in  the  kino's  favour.  Divi- 
sions arising  among  the  leaders,  Loudoun 
left  them  and  retired  further  north.  He  at 
length  surrendered  to  Monck,  whose  brilliant 
success  had  demonstrated  the  uselessness  of 
further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  royalists. 
Loudoun  and  his  eldest  son,  Lord  Mauchline, 
were  both  excepted  out  of  Cromwell's  act  of 
indemnity,  by  which  400/.  was  settled  on  the 
Countess  Loudoun  and  her  heirs  out  of  her 
husband's  estates.  Upon  the  Restoration, 
notwithstanding  all  that  Loudoun  had  suf- 
fered for  the  royal  cause,  he  was  deprived  of 
the  chancellorship,  which  had  been  granted 
to  him  '  ad  vitam  aut  culpam ; '  his  pension, 
however,  was  still  continued  to  him. 

In  the  first  session  of  parliament  in  1661 
he  spoke  strongly  in  defence  of  his  friend,  the 
Marquis  of  Argyll,  who  was  then  under  an 
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impeachment  fo^  iagh  tieason.  Argvll  vaa 
«xecated,  uid  Loudoun  became  apprenenshre 
l^t  he  too  nugbt  share  the  same  fate.  .  In 
the  following  year,.by  an  aot '  contaimng  some 
exoeptioas  n-omthe-Act  of  Indemnite,'  he 
TTOS  fined  13,000i.  Scots.  He  died  at  Edin- 
Ittigh  on  15  March  1668,  and  was  buried  in 
the  diurch  of  Loudoun,  Ayrshire.  ■  Several 
flf  his  q>eeche8  were  printed  in  the  form  of 
pamphlets,  and  will  be  found  among  the  poli> 
tioal  tracts  in  the  British  Museum.  By  his 
wife,  Margaret,  wh6  survived  him,  he  had 
two  30B8  and  two  daughters.  His  eldest  son, 
James,  succeeded  to  the  title,  and  died  at  Ley- 
den.  On  the  death  of  James,  the  fifth  earl 
(a  grandson  of  .the  second  earl),  the  title  de- 
•oended  to  his  only  daughter,  Flora,  who 
married  Fmncift,  second  earl  of  Moira,  after- 
wards first  marquis  of  Hastings.  Upon  the 
death  of  Henry ,  fourth  marquis  of  Hastings,  in 
1868,  his  eldest  sister  became  the- Countess 
of  Loudoun,  and  the  title  is  now  held  by  her 
son  Charles,  eleventh  earl  of  Loudoun. 

[George  Cravfnrd's  Livei  and  Characters  of 
tb«  Officers  of  the  Crown  and  State  in  Scotland 
(1726),  i.  195-216 ;  Sir  B.  Douglas's  Peerage  of 
Scotland  (1813),  ii.  14^-9;  Brunton  and  Baig*! 
Senators  of  the  College  of  Jnistiee  (1832), 
p.  iOiy-6;  Clarendon's  History  (1826) ;  Sir 
'amea  Bidfour's  Historical  Works  (1826),  to1s> 
ii.  iSi.  IT. ;  Letters  and  Journals  of  Robert 
Baillie  (Banoatyne  Clab  Fubliwtiotig,  No.  71). 
8  vols.]  Q.  F.  R.  B. 
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CAMPBELL,  JOHN,  first  Earl  ot 
Bbeasalbane  (1636-1716),  was ;  descended 
from  the-  Glenorchy  branch  of  the  Campbell 
family,  and  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  John 
Campbell,  tenth  laird  of  Glenorchy,  and  Lady 
MaiFf  Qiaham,  daughter  of  Wilbam,  earl  of 
Stratheam,  He  actively  assisted  .the  rising 
iinder  Olehcairn  for  Charles  II,  which  was 
suppressed  by  General  Monck  in  1654.  After- 
wams  he  entered  into  communications  with 
General  Monck,  and  strongly  urged  him  to 
declare  for  a  free  parliament  in  order  to  ob- 
tain formal  assent  to  the  king's  restoration. 
In  the  first  parliament  after  the  Restoration 
he  sat  as  member  for  Argyllshire.  Hie  abi- 
lities at  an  early  period  won  him  consider- 
able infiuence  in  the  highlands,  but  he  owed 
th6  chief  rise  in  his  fortunes  to  his  pecuniary 
relations  wjth  George,  sixth  earl  of  Caith- 
ttess.  Being  principal  creditor  of  that  nobl&- 
^an,  who  had  become  hopelessly  involved  in 
debt,  he  obtained  from  him  on  8  Oct.  .1672 
it  deposition  of  his  whole  estates  and  earldom, 
vith  heritable  inrisdictions  and  titles  of 
Jionoui,  on  condition  tlfat  he  took  on  him- 
tdi  the  burden  of  the  earl's  debts.  He  waa 
in  consequence  duly  infeoffed  in  the  lands  | 
And  earldom  oh  37  Feb.  1078;  the  earl  of 


Caithness  reserving  his  l^^eht  -of  tbe  title, 
On  the  death  of  the  earl,  Sir  John  Campbell 
obtained  a  patent  creating  him  earl  of  Caith- 
ness, dated  at  Whitehall  26  June  1877.  Hi* 
right  to  the-titla  and  estates  was,  however, 
disputed  by  George  Sinclair  of  Eeias,  the 
earl's  nephew  and  heir  male,  who  alsotooli 
forcible  possession  of  his  paternal  lands  ot 
Keiss,  Tester,  and  Xorthfield,  which  had  been 
mduded  in  the  deposition.  The  sheriff  de- 
cided, as  regards  uiese  eetAtes,  in  favour  of 
Campbell,  and  on  Sinclair  declining  to  fe- 
moi-e,  Campbell  obtained  on  7  June  1680  an 
order  from  the  privy  council  against  him, 
and  defeated  his  followers  at  Wick  with  great 
slaughter.  In  Julv  of  the  following  year  the 
privy  council,  under  the  authority  of  a  re- 
ference from  parliament,  declared  Sinclair 
entitled  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Caithness, 
and  in  September  following  it  was  also  found 
that  he  had  been  unwarrantably  deprived  of 
his  paternal  lands.  The  claims  to  the  eari- 
dom  of  Caithness  being  thus  decided  in 
favour  of  Sinclair,  Sir  John  Campbell  on 
13  Aug.  1681  obtained  another  patent  creat- 
ing him,  instead,  earl  ot  Breaoalbane  and 
Holland,  viscount  of  Tay  and  Pentland,  lord 
Glenurchy,  BenederalDch,Ormelie  and  Wick, 
with  the  precedency  of  the  former  patent.  On 
the  accession  of  James  Tl  in  1(^  he  was 
created  a  privy  councillor. 

At  the  time  of  the  revolntion  Breadal- 
bane  was,  next  to  his  kinsman,  the  Earl  of 
Argyll,  the  most  powerful  of  the  highland 
nobles,  while  he  was  not  regarded  by  the 
other  clans  with  the  same  uncompromisinz 
hostility  as  Argyll.  His  greed  was  indeed 
notorious,  and  his  double-faced  cunning  mad« 
him  feared  and  distrusted  by  many  of  the 
chiefs,  but  his  actions  were  not  like  those  of 
the  Argylls,  regulated  b^  lowland  ofMnion, 
aiid  he  was  not  the  reco^ised  representative 
of  lowland  authority.  He  was  not  therefore 
regarded  by  the  chiefis  as  an  alien,  and  bis 
remarkable  talents  had  gained  him  a  great 
ascendency  throughout  all  the  northern  re- 
gions. According  W  the  Master  of  Sinclair, 
ne  was  '  reckoned  the  best  headpiece  in  Scot- 
land '  (Memoirs,  p.  360),  and  no  one  had  a 
more  thorough  understanding  both  of  the 
characters  of  the  different  chiefs  and  of  the 
various  springs  by  which  to  influence  their 
conduct.  He  is  ^described  by  Macky  (Me- 
morialt,  p.  190)  as  '  of  fair  complexion,  ot  the 
gravity  of  a  Spaniard,  cunning  as  a  fox, 
wise  as  a  serpent,  and  supple  as  an  ee>V  *»d 
as  knowing  '  neither  honour  nor  religion 
but  where  they  are  mixed  with  interest.'  Of 
this  last  characteristic  there  is  striking  Htus- 
tratiori  in  the  fact  that,  though  a  preebyteriaa 
by  profession,  he  marched'  u  lo78'  Into  th* 
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MM  vf'«uppartlntf  the  pftUtioftt:  tynmnf 
(Bviirai,  Ottk  Twte,  ii.  88).'  Hisettum 
ti  dKF  Tmiduftixm  'wu'of  »  "<eeiy  tortuond 
tbnaetsR  Thereisondoubtedevidenaetliat 
be  was '  in  eoiuitoat  conunnnicctioit '  with 
Dondee,  alUkough  he  iraa  too  -warv  to  com^ 
mit'himsdf  openly  and  irrevocabty  to  thd 
taoM  of  James  IL  As  early  as  23  July  1669^ 
M  onlj  6ix  daysi  after  the  battle  of  Killifri 
mnJaeiheseeoDOtB,  however,  to  hare  iteeo^sed 
the  irrettie'rable' diaTacter  of  rthe '  disaster 
that  'had  befallen '  that  cause  in  Dundee^s 
death,  and  was  ezpresung  throngb  Sir  Johq 
Dibyntrie  his  anxiety  to  terve '  Kinp  WW- 
liua.'  This  was  met  by  Dalrywple  with  the 
adric*  f  thttt  the  best  way  to  show  his  sin-> 
eerity  was  to  eaose  the-dans  to  eome  in,  take 
the  allegiance,  amd  rire  the  first  etampU 
himself' <i>M)i  andMelvUlePafert^ipi  360^ 
In  the  September  fbllowing'  he  'Mffan  to  a«t 
en  this' advioe,' and  alcfig  with'  Other  high* 
knd  noblemen  took  advantage  of  the  act  of 
indemnity.  His  sdliedon  was'  el  matter  of 
jninie  importance  to  the  government,  for  a 
risiiurin  the  bigfalands,  "unsupported  l^  him, 
could  not  be  regarded  as  formidable.  The 
govenmient  were  well  aware  that  his  sincere 
eoK>peEBtion  in  their  purposes  eould  be  se- 
tatei  only  by  a  porwemil  appeal  to  his  self* 
interest  'VMhen,  tberefoKe,  a  large  sum  of 
money,  according  to  some  accounts  20,000/.* 
was  plaoed  in  his  hands  in'  order  to  bribe  the 
idasB  to  aaln»ksion;  it  must  have  been  under* 
stood  ihiait  a  fconsiderable  proportion- of  t-he 
plunder  would  ftU  to  his  share.  •  At'  any 
rate,  he  had  decided  objeotioifs  to  enter  into 
detada  as.  to  hd-w  he  'had  disposed  of '  the 
monrr,  answering,  in  seply'to  the  inquiry  Of 
the -Earl  of.  Nottingham,  'The  money  is 
spent,  the  highlands  are  quiet,  and  this  is 
tne  only  way  of  accounting  among  fiiends.' 
As  early  as  March  1690Eiiig  William  mooted 
to  Lord  Melville  the  advisability  of  gaining 
BteadaUiane,  e^sn  at  a  high  price,  in  order 
to  seeare  the  submission  of  the  highlands 
(■%.pk  421).  In  accordance  with  these  in- 
rtruetions  Breadaibane  received  ftwm  Mel- 
riUe  kn  order  to  treat  ■with  the  Highlanders 
en  24  April  1690,  but  negotiations  hung 
fire  over  a  year,  -although  oh  17  Sepk.  1690 
Breadalbabe  wroto  a'  letter  expressing  his 
imxiety  to  have  the  highlands  quiet,  on  the 
ptJund  that  he  had  been  '  a  very  great  suf- 
ferer by  the  present  dissolute  condition  it  is 
in '  (tJ^  530).  Even  at  the  conference  which 
he  held  with  the  chiefs  in  June  1691  his 
pMpoeals  were  received  with  much  distrust, 
most  (rf'them  believing' that^  if  h«  possessed 
the  nurney,  'he  wOuid  find  a  way  to  keepa 
go«d  fUtJtSittii  hibuelf '  {ii:«aS),  but 


IjrMgldiig' certain  ^  IMtat^  Articles '  (Fapeh 
HtuttrailM  (if  ate  €o»aUiMoftheS^klma», 
p.  92)v  uikin^  thri  agniement  null  if  ail  ih'ra- 

■ion' happened  'from  abroad  br  it  rising  oifi'- 
curred'in  other  'parts'  of  the  kifagdom,  he 
Btiooeeded'hi  i&dnemg'ihem'to  suspend  hosti- 
lities till  the  foHowitig  Oetobor.'  Matters 
ka'ving  beeatiioaght  so  fhr,  a  proclamatiDn 
WOB  issued  on  37  Aug.  ofiMii^  ridemni^  t6 
idl  who  had  been  in  arms,  but  requiringlKom 
to  B-^rear  the  oitfhin'preBMce' of  a  civil  judge 
before  1  Jan.  1093,  if  they  would  bscape  the 
penalties  of  treaebn  and  of  military  ezebu- 
tion-  (procktnation  in  'Apw*  iUttttratne'tf 
Oattditian  of  theBighlandt,  pp.  S5-7).  The 
proclamtrtion  enabled  Breadalbane  to  extort 
the  submiSBiMl  of  the  chieft  at  a  aualler 
pecunlaiy  cost  than  wonld  'otherwise  liaVe 
tteen  possible.  By  the'  influence  of' mingled 
o^oiery,  bribes,  and  threats,  their  resistance 
to<  hie  proposals  >wa8  at  last  overcome,  and 
all  of  them  submitted  within  the  prescribed 
time,  with  the  exception  of  Maelan;  chief  of 
the  Mtaodondlds'  of  Glenooe,' who  had  private 
reasons  of  his  own  for  objectingto  any  settle^ 
ment  with  the  government.  Until  31  Dec 
MacIan  manifested  no  signs  of  yielding,  and 
when  he  at  last  saw  the  hopelessness  of  faift 
resolfve;  and  went  to  tender  the  oath  at  Tbrt 
William,  he  found  no  one  there  to  admlnlBteir 
itj  the  nekrest  magistrate  being  the  sheriff  at 
Inferaryi  He  set  out  thither  with  allhast^, 
-and  by  v<Aement  entaraaties,  backed  tip  by  a 
letter  ftota  Goloael  Hill,  the  govfemor  of 
S^rt  William,  induced  the  sheriff  to  ac^ 
cept  his  bath.  Breadalbane  had  ttow  an'op^ 
portnnity  of  reaping  exfemplary  vengeancA 
on  the  wild  robber  clan  which  in  its  bari- 
ren -fastnesses  had  for  generations  subsisted 
Ohiefly  by  depredations  on  his  own  and  th6 
neighoouring  estates.  Sir  John  Dalrymple^ 
DMster  of  Stair  fq.-  v.],  -was  equally  eager  to 
destroy  the  band  of  mountain  robbers,  and 
the  atrocious  scheme  contrived  was  in  all 
probability  his  suggestion,  although  Breadal- 
bane must  have  given  advioe,  while  Argyll 
fsee  Camfbeil,  Abohibald,  tenth  earl  and 
vrst'  dulce]  also'  lent  it  his  hearty  support! 
Tlie  infemy  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  on 
18  Feb.  \f&2  must  be  shared  by  all  the  three 
noUeiUen;  and  if  Dairy mple  was  chiefly  re- 
sponsible, his -motives  Were  undoubtedly  the 
purest,  while  Argyll  had  had  less  provoca- 
tion than  Brettdalbahe.  Breadalbane  had 
acted  with  such  circumspection  that  '<<rhen 
in  '1«96  a  'commission  was  issued  to  inquire 
into  tlie  massaore,'  no  tangible  evidence  was 
discovered  against  bim,  beyond  the  deposi-^ 
tion  <;hat  a  person  orofessing  to' be  an  emis^ 
sary  of  bisoriamberlain,  Catnpbell  of  Balcad'' 
den,  had  waited  on  Maclbas  sons  to  obtain 
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their  signatiue*  to  a  pAper  declaring  that 
Bieadalbane  was  guiltless  of  the  maaaaore, 
with  the  promise  ttuit  if  they  did  so  the  earl 
would  use  all  his  influence  to  procure  their 
pardon.  In  the  course  of  their  mquiries  the 
commission  discovered  the  existence  of  Bread- 
albane's  '  Private  Articles '  of  agieemdnt 
with  the  highland  chie&,  and  in  consequenoA 
he  was  on  U)  Sept.  committed  to  Edinburgh 
castle,  bttt  King  William's  privitj  heing 

firoved,  he  shortly  afterwards  received  his 
iberty.  He  held  himself  aloof  from  the  ne- 
gotiations resturding  the  treaty  of  union  in 
1706-7,  and  did  not  even  attend  parliament. 
Notwithstanding  the  part  that  he  had  taken  in 
obtMning  the  submission  of  the  highlands,  he 
gave  secret  encouragement  to  the  French 
descent  in  regard  to  which  Colonel  Hooke 
was  at  this  time  sounding  the  highland  chiefs. 
Hooke  reported, '  I  am  well  satisfied  with  my 
negotiation,  for  though  Lord  Broadalbin 
would  not  sign  any  paper,  I  found  him  as 
hearty  in  the  cause  as  can  be  wished.  He 
promises  to  do  everything  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  man  of  his  weight,  is  truly 
zealous  for  the  service  of  his  majesty,  as  lie 
will  show  as  soon  as  he  shall  near  of  his 
beiuff  landed'  (Hooke't  Negotiation»  (1700), 
>.  66).  He  was  a  representative  peer  in  pap- 
iamentinl71^  On  the  news  of  the  intended 
rising  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender  in  1714, 
Brosdalbane  retired  to  one  of  his  moat  inacces- 
sible fortresses,  from  which  his  escape  was  pre- 
vented by  stationing  guards  over  the  passes. 
On  being  charged  to  appear  between  I  Sept. 
and  23  ^n.  1715  at  Ecunburffh  or  elsewhere, 
to  find  security  for  his  conduct,  he  sent  a 
pathetic  certificate  signed  by  a  physician 
and  the  clergyman  of  Kenmore,  dated  Tay- 
mouth  Castle  1  Sept.  1716,  testifying  that  on 
account  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age  he  was 
unable  to  travel  without  danger  to  health  and 
life.  Next  day  he  appeared  at  Mar's  camp 
at  Logierait.  According  to  the  Master  of 
Sinclair,  Lord  Drummond,  who  was  en- 
trusted with  the  undertaking,  had  orders  to 
communicate  all  to  Breadalbane  and  take  his 
advice  (^Memoiri,  p.  260).  Breadalbane  was 
quite  willing  to  give  the  best  advice  he  could, 
provided  he  did  not  compromise  himself,  and 
at  any  rate  had  no  objection  to  reap  what 
pecuniary  advant-age  might  be  ofiered  him  by 
the  court  of  St.  Oermains.  '  His  business, 
as  the  Master  of  Sinclair  expressed  it,  '  was 
to  trick  others,  not  to  be  trickt.'  He  had  en- 
gaged to  raise  twelve  hundred  men  to  join  the 
duis,  but  although  his  memory  was  refreshed 
by  sending  him  money  to  raise  them,  he  only 
sent  three  hundred.  Afterwards  he  paid  a 
visit  to  theoampat  Perth,  seeking  more  money. 
'  His  •xtranrdinary  charikcter  and  dress,'  sajra 


the  Master  of  Sinclair, '  made  everybody  nm 

to  see  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  spectacle. 
Among  others  my  curiosity  led  me.  He  wis 
the  meriest  grave  man  I  ever  saw,  and  ao 
sooner  was  told  anybody's  name,  than  he  hid 
some  pleasant  thing  to  say  of  him,  mocked  the 
whole,  and  had  a  way  of  laughing  inwardly 
that  was  very  nerceptible '  {ib.  p.  185).  Aft« 
the  battle  of  sherimnuir  '  his  three  hundred 
men  went  home,'  and  '  his  lordship  too  cuii> 
ning  not  to  see  through  the  whole  afiair ;  w« 
never  could  promise  much  on^his  friendship' 
{U>.  p.  360).  The  lukewarmness  of  his  tap- 
portof  the  Pretender  and  his  early  withdiawtl 
of  the  small  force  delivered  the  government 
from  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into  his  con- 
duct. Hediedinl716,  in  nis  eighty-first  yeir. 
He  married  first  on  17  Dec.  1667  Lady  Miiy 
Rich,  third  daughter  of  Henry,  first  eail  « 
Holland.  By  tnis  lady  he  mid  two  sooi: 
Duncan,  styled  Lord  Ormelie,  who  eurrivad 
his  father,  but  was  passed  over  in  the  suc- 
cession, and  John,  in  his  &ther'8  lifetime 
styled  Lord  Olennrohy,  who  became  second 
earl  of  Breadalbane.  Of  this  nobleman,  hon 
1662,  died  1753,  known  by  the  nidmune  of 
'Old  Rag,'  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  note  to 
the  Master  of  Sinclair's  '  Memoirs,'  f.  185, 
states  that  there  were  many  anecdotes  current 
of  too  indelicate  a  kind  for  publication.  His 
son,  John  (1696-1782)  [q.  v.],  became  third 
earl.  The  second  wife  of  John,  fint  eari  of 
Breadalbane,  was  Lady  Mary  Campbell,  third 
daoghter  of  Archibald,  marqitis  of  Argyll, 
dowager  of  Qeorge,  sixth  earl  of  Gaithneas, 
hj  wLom  he  had  a  8<m,  Honourable  C<4in 
C&mpb^  of  Ardmaddie.  By  a  third  wife 
he  had  a  daughter.  Lady  Maiy,  married  to 
Archibald  Campbell  of  Langton. 

[Crawford's  Peerage  of  Scotland,  46-7 ;  Boi- 
glas'i  Peerage  of  Scotland,  i.  238-9;  Fajwn 
Ulnatrative  of  the  Highlands  oS  Scotland  (luit- 
land  Club,  1846);  Sir  John  Daltympls'sMemoin; 
Sinclair  Memoirs  (Abbotsford  dub,  18M); 
Lavan  and  Melvilla  Papers  (Bannatyna  (Sub, 
184S) ;  LocUuut  Paper^  1817  ;  Hadnr's  Me- 
moriHls  of  Secret  Serrioaa ;  Oulloden  Papan; 
Memoira  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  (Abbotrfnd 
Club,  1842);  Oallientts  Badivivua ;  or,  Murder 
will  out,  1692;  The  Maaaacre  at  Olaoco:  beiig 
a  true  narrative  of  the  barbarous  murder  of  tlw 
Glenoomen  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotlmid,  bj 
way  of  llilitAry  Execution,  on  13  Feb.  1692:  con- 
taining the  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
Scotland  for  making  an  Enqnirr  into  the  Horrid 
Murder,  the  Proceedings  of  the  ParlisineDt  of 
Scotland  upon  it,  the  Report  of  the  Comrnii- 
aionera  upon  the  Enquiry  laid  before  the  King 
and  Parliament,  and  the  Addraaa  of  the  Parlia- 
ment to  Kmg  William  for  Justice  on  tha  Mir- 
darara:  fiiithfally  extracted  from  the  Baeordi 
of  Parliament,  1703;  An  Jmputial  Aeeonitaf 
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•one  cf  Um  TiwuMtknui  IB  Scotland  eonoBmingf 
the  Eurl  of  Braadalbiii,  Viaeonnt  and  Maitar  of 
Suir,  Oleneo-men,  Bishop  of  Qsllowajr,  and  Mr. 
J)uiKaD  BobertaoD,  is  a  letter  to  a  friend.  1696; 
Suu  Triali,  xiii.  879-9 15 ;  FonntainbaU's  Histo- 
iiailNoticesof8cotti8hiLffiiiis(Bannat7ne  Clvb, 
IMS);  Rep.  of  Hiat.  HSS.  Comm.  it.  61 1-6, 524 ; 
MS&  Add.23125, 231S8, 232«2, 23246-8, 23250, 
eootainins  hie  letten  to  the  Duke  and  Dachess  of 
laadeidide  and  to  Charlea  II;  Hill  Burton's  Hint, 
of  Scotland ;  Macaulay's  Hiatory.]    T.  f .  H. 

CAMPBEIiL,  JOHN,  Moond  Dukb  or 
ABanx  and  Uvrx  op  Grbbnwich  (1678- 
1748),  eldest  aon  of  Archibald,  first  duke 
[q.  tA  and  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Lio- 
nel lUmash,  was  bom  10  Oct.  1678.    It  is  | 
stated  that  on  the  very  day  his  grandfather 
was  ezeout«d,  SO  June  1685,  he  fell  from  a  I 
window  in  the  npper  floor  of  Lethington,  near 
Haddington,  wituoat  receiving  any  injury. 
He  was  ednxsated  by  private  tutors,  studying 
the  classics  and  j^uloaophv  imder  Mr.  Walter 
Campbell,  afterwards  minister  of  Dunoon; 
but  the  fjiscination  of  a  military  career  laid 
raeh  hold  on  bis  fimey  that  in  1694  hepr»-  j 
vailed  on  his  &ther  to  introduce  him  to  King  . 
William,  who  gave  him  command  of  the  lOtn  ' 
regiment  of  foot(1702-.S).  In  the  campugn  I 
ofl70iihedistiiigai8hed  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Ksyserswaert.  He  wasooloneUth  horse  giurds ' 
170S-16,  5th  foot  1706-7,  Ist  horse  guards  \ 
1716-17,  Srd  horse  guards  17:^6-33,  and  1st  I 
bonegaiiidaagwn  1788-40.  Onsncceedinghis 
&tfaerasDakeof  Argyllinl70S  he  was  sworn  i 
a  priry  councillor,  invested  with  the  order  of ' 
the  Thistle,  and  made  colonel  of  the  Scotch 
horae  gauds.    The  opinion  formed  at  this 
time  l^  Macky  {Seoret  Mttnoiny  of  his  cha- 
racter and  abilities  was  not  beUad  by  his  after 
cueer.    '  His  family,'  says  Macky,  <  will  not 
lose  in  his  person  the  great  figure  they  have 
made  for  so  many  ages  in  that  kingdom, 
having  all  the  free  spirits  and  good  sense  na- 
tural to  the  family.    Few  of  his  years  have 
a  better  understanding,  nor  a  more  manly 
behaviour.    He  hath  seen  most  of  the  courts 
of  Europe,  is  very  handsome  in  appearance, 
&b  oomplexioned,  about  26  years  old.'    His 
biogiapher  also  remarks  that  '  his  want  of 
ajiplication  in  his  youth,  when  he  came  to 
nper  years  his  grace  soon  retrieved  by  dili- 
gentlv.  leading  the  best  authors ;  with  which, 
and  the  knowledge  of  mankind  he  had  ac- 
quired by  being  early  engaged  in  affairs  of  the 
greatest  importance,  he  was  enabled  to  give 
that  lustre  to  his  natural  parts  which  others 
conld  not  acquire  by  agee  of  the  most  severe 
study '  (GIXPBEIX,  ii/e  of  John,  Duke  of  Ar- 
lyU,  p.  SI).    In  1706  he  was  nominated  lord 
lurii  oommiseioaer  to  theSoottish  parliament, 
which  he  opened  on  26  Juas  witb  a  speech, 


strongly  recommending  the  succession  in  the 

gotestant  line,  and  a  union  with  England. 
;  a  great  degree  owing  to  his  influence  an 
act  was  pass^  on  I  Sept.  for  a  treaty  with 
Engluid,  by  which  the  nomination  of  the 
Scottish  oemmissioners  to  treat  with  the  Eng- 
lish commissioners  regarding  the  union  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  queen.  Though 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  had  supported  this  ar- 
rangement, he  declined  to  act  as  a  commis- 
sitmer,  because  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  whom 
he  had  engaged  to  get  appointed,  was  not 
among  the  number.  For  his  services  in  pro- 
moting the  union  he  was  on  his  return  to 
London  created  a  peer,  by  the  titles  Baron 
Chatham  and  Earl  of  Oteenwich.  In  the 
campaign  of  1706  as  brigadier-general  with 
Marlborough  he  showed  signal  valour  at  the 
battle  of  Ramilies,  commanded  in  the  trenches 
at  Ostend  till  its  surrender,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Menin  with  a  detachment  when  it  ca- 
pitulated. At  Oudenarde,  11  July  1706,  the 
battalions  under  his  command  were  the  first 
to  engage  the  enemy,  and  the  firmness  with 
which  they  maintained  their  position  against 
superior  numbers  had  an  important  influence 
in  determining  the  issue  of  the  conflict.  He 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  LiUe,  which  surren- 
derea  on  8  Dec.,  and  commanded  as  major- 
general  at  the  siege  of  Obent,  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  town  and  citadel  3  Jan.  1709.  In 
April  following  he  was  promoted  lieutenant- 
general,  and  in  this  capacity  he  commanded 
in  the  attacks  on  Toumay,  which  surrendered 
on  10  July  after  an  assault  of  three  davs. 
At  the  battle  of  Malplac[uet,  11  Sept  1709, 
he  accomplished  the  critical  enterprise  of  dis- 
lodging the  enemy  from  the  woods  of  Sart, 
displaying  in  the  attack  extraordinary  valour 
and  resolution.  In  the  struggle  he  had  va- 
rious narrow  escapes,  several  musket-balls 
having  passed  through  his  coat,  hat,  and  per- 
riwig.  Marlborough  having  during  the  course 
of  the  campaign  written  to  the  queen,  pro- 
posing his  own  app<»ntment  as  captain-ge- 
neral for  life,  the  question  was  referred  to 
certain  persons,  including  Argyll,  who  ex- 
pressed his  strong  indignation  at  the  proposal. 
According  to  Swift,  Argyll,  on  being  ques- 
tioned by  the  queen  as  to  whether  any  danger 
would  be  incurred  by  refusing  to  accede  to 
Marlborough's  request,  replied  that  he  would 
undertake  to  seize  him  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  bring  him  away  dead  or  alive. 
The  cause  of  ArgyWt  implacable  enmity 
against  Marlborough  is  something  of  a  mys- 
terv.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Marlborough 
had  treated  him  unfairly,  or  that  Argyll  en- 
tertained any  grudge  against  him  on  this  ac- 
count. That  the  whole  estrangement  grew 
o«t  <rf  the  ^posal  regarding  the  captain- 
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generalship  for  life  is  n^t  pn^ble,.  althongli, 
this  possibly  brouglit  it  to  ^Itead,  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  its  source  wwAi^ll'spersoMl'. 
ambition.  After  the  battle  of  Mttlplaqi;et  hie 
reputation  in  the  army  racked  very  high,  aB<l 
he  had  also  the  advantage  of  a^^rong  {personal 
ascendency  aver  the  troops,  won  by  his  bead-, 
strong  yalour  and  the  banhonue  with  which 
he  shared  their  perils  and  hardships.  Itwpuld' 
seem  that  Argyll's  vanity  thus  stroiu^ly  flat- 
tered led  him  to  rqgard  Marlborough  in  the 
light  of  a  rivah  At  any  rate,  from  this  time  he 
set  himself  to  work  Marlborough's  overthrow . 
with  a  pertinacity  which  led  Marlborough  to. 
write  of  him,  in  a  letter  of  26  March : '  I  i(;annot 
have  a  worse  opinion  of  anybody  than  of  th^. 
Duke  of  Argyll.'  After  the  &11  of  the  whig 
ministry  Argyll  did  qot  fail  to  expre«s  even 
in  the  camp  very  strong  sentiments  regarding 
the  efforts  of  Marlborough  to  prolong  the  waX: 
(Marlborough's  letter  to  Qodolphin,  12  June 
1710),  and  when  a  vote  of  thanks  wag  pro- 
posed to  him  in  parliament  started  objeotions,^ 
which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  motion. 
This  procedure  so  commended  Argyll  tp 
Harley  and  the  tories  that  on  20  Dec.  1710 
he  was  installed  a  knight  of  the  G«rter.  An 
opportunity  was  also  granted  him  for  grati- 
fymg  his  military  ambition  ,by  his  appoint- 
ment, 11  Jan,  1711,  as  ambassadpr  extraop- 
diniu^  to  Spain  and  commander-in-ohief  of 
the  Elnglisli  forces  in  that  kingdom.  Circum- 
stances were  not,  however,  favourable  for  dis- 
playing his  military  capacities  to  advantage. 
fiot  obtaining  the  means  of  restoring  his  forces, 
to  a  satisfactory  condition,  after  the  losses  in 
previous  campaigns,  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
do  more  than  hold  his  ground,  and  ventured 
onno  enterprise  of  moment.  Af^the  peace  of 
Utrecht  in  1712  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  ofScotland  and  governor 
of  Edinbunrfa  castle,    He  was  also  named 

fovemor  olMinorct,  1712-14  and  1714-16. 
'or  the  treatment  he  had  experienced  from; 
the  government  durinj^  the  Spanish  cam- 
uaign  he  sought  opportunity  of  manifesting 
Bis  resentment.  In  the  deoate  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  protestant  succession 
was  in  danger  '  under  the  presept  adminis- 
tration,' he  openly  charged  tuq  ministry  with 
remitting  money  to  the.  highl^d  Qhieis,  and 
with  romovinff  irom  the  army  officers '  merely 
on  ac<»unt, of  their  known  affection  for  the 
hoiise  of  Hanover.'  Soon  afterwards  he 
adopted  a  course  of  procedure  which  might 
have  laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  further- 
ing the  schemes  of  the  Jacobites,  although 
he  was  undoubtedly  actuated  by  entirely  op- 
jiosite  mo^iyes.  W  hep  a  malt  tax  w«a  im-i 
posed  on  Scotland,  he  became  one  of  the  rao«t 
parked  suppoiten  of  tl^e  motion  in  Jipis^713 


for  the  dissidutioii.af  the.unioii,  Jiet  onlf  oa 
the  groiMd  that  the  intpositaoB  of  the  tax  wu 
in  violationof  the  Unioo.  but  becaate  '  he 'be- 
lieved in  his  conscience' that  tljediaeohition 
of  the  onion  '  was  as  much 'for  the  fnterests 
of  England 'as  bf  Scotland.  The  mbtioii  wu 
lostbj  a  msjprity  of  only  four  vpte^  The 
agitation  ^ed  Swift  in  his.  pamphlet  on  the 
'  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs '  to  r^ier  to  tha 
Scots  in  such  contemptuous  terms,  that  the^ 
whole  Scottish  peers,  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
at:  their  head,  went  in  a  bod^  to  petitliA  Hw 
crown  forredreas.  AproclainatioawaatJure- 
upon  issued,  offering  a  rawazd  of  300/.  for  ia- 
fbrmationastotheaUthoE.  Thematt^caoMd 
an  irrevocable  breach  in  the  relatidnabetirtea 
Swift  and  Argyll,  who  had  for  naajr-yetn 
been  on  afboting  of  warm ,friwulahipu  <lt  ako 
sufficiently  explains  the  terms  in  which  Swift 
expressed  ■himself  regarding  Argyll  in  aana- 
nusoript  note  in  Maeky's  '  Memoirs,'  as  aa 
'Ambitious,  covetous,  cunning Scot,.wIu)  hu 
99  princqile  but  his  own  interest  and  great- 
ness. A  true.  Scot  .in  his  whole  conduct.' 
His  previous  impressioaa  of  Argyll' were  en- 
tirely the  opposite  of  this.  In.  the  <  Jounsl 
to  SteUa,'  10  April  1710,  he  write* :  ■^  I  love 
tjtot  duke  mightily,'  and  in  a  oongratulatoiy 
letter  to  him,  18  April  1711,  on  Us  appoint- 
ment to  Spain,  he  says :  '  You;  have  ruined 
the  r^utation  of  myvpmde,  being  ,the&st 
great  man  for  whose  acquaintance  Ijnade  any 
great  advances,  and  you  have  need  to  be  what 
you  are,  and  wh^t  yOu  will  be,  to  makamt 
easy  after  such  ,a  condescension.' 

Ilie  course  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  had 
taken  in  regard  to  the  union,  and  ^jwin- 
phlet  on  the  '  Public  Spirit  of  the  'Wiagi,' 
was  at  least  instrumental  in  completely  re- 
storing his  character  in  Scotland  as  a  patriotic 
statesman.  That  he  had  not  been  actuated 
in  the  course  which  he  took  by  any  hostilitT 
to  the  Hanoverian  cause  was  also  soon  ifiei^ 
wards,  manifested,  when  Queen  Anne. wu 
struck  by  her  juortal  illness.  S\iddenly  pre- 
senting himsdf  along  with  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset at  the  privy  council,  prerionalysain- 
moned  to  meet  that  morning  at  Kenmagton 
Palace,  he  stated  that,  aldiougfa'  not  sum* 
moned  thither,  he  h*d  frit-Wmiirif  bonndie 
hasten  to  the  meeting  to.  aflbcd  advice  and 
^uuistanee.  in  the  critical  circumstances.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  perturbation  caused  br 
their  arrival,  ArgvU  and  Samesset  snMested 
that  the  Duke  of  Shtewsbury.  should  De  re- 
commended, to  the  queen  as  lord  high,  trea- 
surer, a  proposition  whidi  thcJaoobites  were 
not  in  a.pp^tion  to  resist.  This  ]tran|)t 
tction  practically  aanihilatedikke  SttertcnM 
^t  the  ye^y  moment ,  when  its  pnospeets 
Masted  nost  hoinful,  «nd£ndiag.tbc«iialTM 
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eB$l^tlBfMi"Oiir  ereiy  "point,  th^  J^ftcobites 
4(tqiiimdm'  ^nfkNoiit  ^vSi  a  muirmur  in  tha 
iecewoii  of '  d^ijje  I.    Argyll  was  made 
gnom  of  the  ktpw,  nominated  one  of  the 
meahert  ofthe  iregency,  and  appointed  ^ner-' 
cal  and  eottttanaeistn-chi^  of  the  king's 
force*  in  Scotland.    In  this  capacity  he  was' 
entrusted'  Mth  the  difficult  tasK  of  crashing 
the  Jacb'bite  nsini^ui  Scotland  in  the  foUow- 
ioff  year,    ta  view  of  this  event,  the  choice 
of  nun  Was  a  most  fortunate  one,  for  prphablj 
no  one  e^e  codld  have  dealt  with  the  crisis 
M  Bneoeeafully.  Hia  military  reputation  was 
lecond  onlj^'to  that  of  Marlborough,  but  of 
u  much  importance  as  this  was  his  general 
popalarity  in  Scotland,  and  the  large  personal 
(oUawiil|r  ftom  his  own  clans.    In  tne  mea- 
sures Whidi  he  took  for  coping  with  danirers 
thieateninif  liim  on  all  ddes,  he  displayed  an 
energy  which  created  confidence  aunost  out 
of  despair.    Leaving  London  on  0  Sept.,  he 
reached  Ediiiburcrh  on  the  14th,  and,  having 
taken  measuree  tor  its  defence,  set  'out  for 
StiiGng,  where',  the  government  forces,  num- 
liering  only  about  1,9X10,  had  taken  upi  their 
position,  under  General  Wightman.     Th^ 
rapid  bpncentration  of  reinforcenients  from 
GluMow  and  other  towns  at  Stirling  caused 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  with  the  Jacobite  wllowers 
he  had  raised  in  the  highlands,  to  hesitate 
inniarching  southwards,  and  in  order  to  rein- 
force the  body  of  insurgents  who  weregather- 
iM  in  the  southern'  Ibwlands,  he  deemed  it 
aovisableto  send  a  portion  oi  his  large  force 
across  the  Forth  froin  Fife.    After  ooncen^ 
tmting  at  Haddington,  they  resolved  to  make 
a  dash  at  Edinburgh,  but  an  urgent  messenger 
havinr  informed  /L^yW«  at  Stirling,  of  the 
criticiJ  condition  oi  affairs,  he. immediately 
set  out  with  three  hundred  dragoons  and  two 
hundred  foot  solders  mounted  oa  horses,  lent 
them  for  the  occasion,  and  entered  the  West 
Port  just  as  the  insurgents  .were  nfearing  the 
eastern  bat^.  Foiled  iii  their  attempt  on  Edin- 
burgh,'the'  itisurgents  marched  southwards  to 
Leith,  where  they  seized  on  the  citadel,  but 
recognising  the  desperate  character  pi  the 
enterprise,  theV  evacuated  it  during  the  night', 
and,' after  "various  irresolute  movements  in 
the  south 'of  S<^tland,  crosse.d  into  England. 
Thtl8,'80  far  as'  Scotland  was  Concerned,  the 
only  result  of  Mar's  stratagem  was  to  weaken 
his  own  forc^  in  t^e  highlands.    Scarcely 
had  tbe  |nsi)rgents  'taken   their  midnight 
flight  ftoin  Leirh^  when  news  reached  Argyll 
that  Mar*  had  hkiken  a^  his-  camp  at  Perth, 
attd'was  Chtheiiiai'ch  to  force  the  passage 
at  Stirling.  ITiib  movement  proved,  however, 
to  be  k  nuifb  feint^  to  atttact  Argyll  away 
from  Ale  Jaibbite  movements  in  the  sbu^n. 
Mar.sfteir  iaa£Wa  denioustration,  retreated 


to  Aucliterarder,  and  finally  again  fell  bac% 
on  Perth.     After  remaining  there  for  some 
tnonths,'  seemingly   awaiting  the  develop- 
tacnt  of  events  in  the  south,  he  finally  begaii 
a  southward  movement  in  earnest,  where- 
upon Argyll,  who  had  kept  himself  fully 
informed  of  all  his  procedure,  crossed  over 
Stirling  bridge,  and  marching  northwards 
anticipated  him  by  arriving  on  the  heighta 
above  Dunblane  just  as  the  insurgent  army 
Tyas  nearing  Sherift'muir,  an  elevated  plateau 
formed  by  a  spur  of  the  Ochils.    The  two 
armies  remained  on  the  opposite  eminences 
imder  arms  during  the  night,  and  in  the  grey 
dawn  of  Sunday  morning,  13  Nov.,  tlje  wild 
followers  of  Mar,  numbering  about  twelve 
thousand  to  the  four  thousand  under  Argyll, 
swept  down  from  the  heights  across  the  mo- 
rass, in  front  of  the  moor,  threatening  to  en- 
gulf the  small  army  of  Argyll,  which  now 
.began  to  ascend  the  acclivity  of  the  moor  on 
the  opposite  side.    The  conformation  of  the 
ground  concealed  the  two  armies  for  a  time 
from  each  other,  and  thus  it  happened  that  as 
tJiev  came  to  close  quarters,  it  was  found  that 
they  had  partly  missed  each  other,  the  left  of 
each  army  being  outflanked.     Argyll's  left, 
hopelessly  outnumbered,  fled  in  confusion  to 
Dunblane,  but  the  right  and  centre  resisted 
.the  impetuous  but  partial  attack  of  the  high- 
landers  with  great  steadiness,  and  as  the 
highlanders  recoiled  from  the  first  shock  of 
resistance,  Argyll,  not  giving  them  time  to 
recover,  charged  them  so  opportunely  with 
tis  cavalry  that  their  hesitation  was  at  once 
changed  into  headlong  flight.   Thus  the  right 
of  both  armies  was  completely  victorious, 
but  in  neither  case  could  they  bring  assistance 
to  the  left,  so  as  to  turn  the  fortime  of  the 
ight  into  decided  victory.     Mar's  want  of 
■juccess  could  only  be  attributed  to  incom- 
petent generalship,  while  Argyll  was  saved 
from  overwhelming  disaster  ratherby  ahappy 
accident  than  by  special  skill  in  his  disposi- 
tions.   As  it  was,  he  reaped  from  his  partial 
defeat  all  (he  practical  benefits  of  a  brilliant 
victory.    Technically  he  was  indeed  victo- 
rioiis,for  Mi^rwas  present  with.  the.  insur^ 
gents  who  were  defeatejd,  and  those  of  the 
'insurgents  who  were  victorious  having  )o8t 
cdmmunica,t^a  with  their  general,  made  iiQ 
effort  to  .prevent,  Aegyll  from  enjoying  th? 
victor's  privilega  oi<>coupying  the  field  o^f 
'battle.   l^otwithatiipdinK  .his  oo'astful  ptOr 
damationg^Mar  also  gradually  realised  that 
he  had  been'completely  checkmated,  and  ulti,- 
jnately  sent  a  message  tp  4.'*8yi^  **  ^  h'? 
pqwfli'  to  grapt  twms.    .Dosinoiis  of  endipf 
theihsuirectoon  s^itijoift  furthe;:;  bloodshed, 
Argyll  asked'  the  goyeixipient  for  powetj? 
to  treat,  but  po.  notice .  waa  taken,  of  bi^ 
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eommuiiication.  The  discourte^  probably 
tended  to  cool  the  zeal  of  Argyll  m  behalf  of 
the  ffovenunent,  and  in  any  case  he  did  not 
thinK  it  urgent  to  precipitate  matters,  espe- 
cially as,  although  the  Pretender  had  at  last 
reached  the  camp  at  Perth,  the  highlanders 
were  already  beginning  to  desert  their  leader. 
The  arrival  of  General  Cadogan  with  six  thou- 
sand Dutch  auxiliaries  removed,  however,  all 
further  excuse  for  delay,  and  on  21  Jan.  he 
began  his  march  northwards.  To  render  it 
more  difficult  the  enemy  had  desolated  all 
the  villages  between  them  and  Perth.  Pro- 
visions for  twelve  days  had,  therefore,  to  be 
carried  along  with  them,  in  addition  to  which 
the  country  was  enveloped  in  a  deep  coating 
of  snow,  which  had  to  be  cleared  Dy  gangs 
of  labourers  as  they  proceeded.    On  the  ap- 

f roach  of  Argyll  the  Pretender  abandoned 
'erth,  throwmg  his  artillery  into  the  Tay, 
which  he  crossed  on  the  ice.  The  dispersion  of 
the  insurgents  had,  in  fact,  already  begun,  and 
the  pursuit  of  Argyll  was  scarcely  necessary 
to  persuade  the  leaders  of  the  movement  to 
evacuate  the  coimtry  with  all  possible  speed. 
Though  still  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of 
troops  who  began  to  make  preparations  for  d  e- 
fending  Montrose,  the  Chevalier,  Mar,  and  the 
principal  leaders  suddenly  embarked  at  Mont- 
rose for  France,  leaving  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  Genertu  Qordon,  who  with 
about  a  thousand  men  reached  Aberdeen, 
whence  they  dispersed  in  various  directions. 
Argyll  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  Iklin- 
burgh,  where  he  was  entertained  at  a  public 
banquet.  On  arriving  in  London  he  was  also 
graciously  received  by  the  king,  but  although 
be  spoke  in  parliament  in  defence  of  tne 
Septennial  Act,  he  was  in  June  1716  sud- 
denly, without  any  known  cause,  deprived 
ofall  his  offices.  (He  had  been  lord-lieutenant 
of  Surrey  1716-16.)  The  event  caused  much 
dissatisfaction  in  Scotland,  and  led  Lockhart 
of  Camwath,  as  he  records  in  his  'Me- 
moirs,' to  make  an  effort  to  win  him  over 
to  the  Jacobite  cause.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Argyll  gave  him  any  substantial 
encouaagement,  and  his  efforts  were  discon- 
tinued as  soon  as  Argyll  was  again  (6  Feb. 
1718-19)  restored  to  favour  and  made  lord- 
steward  of  the  household.  Soon  after  this  the 
great  services  of  Argyll  daring  the  rebellion 
were  tardily  recognised  by  his  being  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Greenwich.  His 
aubeequent  political  career  was  so  strikingly 
and  glaringly  inconsistent  as  to  suggest  that, 
BO  far  at  least  as  England  was  concerned,  it 
was  regulated  solely  by  his  relation  to  the 
parties  in  power.  The  one  merit  he  how- 
ever possessed,  as  admitted  even  by  his  poli- 
tical opponents,  that  'what  he  aimed  and 


designed,  he  owned  and  promoted  aboT« 
board,  being  altogether  fi«e  of  the  least  share 
of  dissimulation,  and  his  word  so  sacred  that 
one  might  assuredly  depend  on  it' {ladcAart 
Papers,  ii.  10).  Pride  and  passion,  rather  than 
ooid  ambition,  were  the  motives  by  which  ha 
was  chiefly  controlled,  and  he  never  could 
set  himseli  persistently  to  the  pursuit  of  one 
purpose.  He  therefore  never  won  a  posi- 
tion commensurate  with  his  seeming  abibties, 
or  with  the  great  oratorical  gifts  which  ha 
wielded  with  such  disastrous  effect  against 
those  who  had  wounded  directly  or  induectly 
his  self-esteem.  Be^^arding  tlie  extraordinaiy 
power  of  his  oratory,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Pope  in  well-known  lines,  of  Thomson  snd 
other  poets,  and  the  verdict  seems  to  have 
been  unanimotu.  At  the  same  time  much  of 
this  effect  was  momentary,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  Glover  was  traceable  to  his '  happy  and  im- 
posing manner,'  where '  a  certain  di^ty  and 
vivacity,  joined  to  a  most  captivating  ur  of 
openness  and  sincerity^  generally  gave  his  ar- 
guments a  weight  whicn  in  th^nselvea  ibej 
nequently  wanted '  (Glovhb,  Memoin,  p.  9). 
Lockhart  writes  in  similar  terms  :  '  He  was 
not,  strictly  speakins ,  a  man  of  understanding 
andjudgment;  for  aD  his  natural  endowments 
were  sullied  with  too  much  impetuosity,  pas- 
sion, and  positiveness ;  and  his  sense  rather 
lay  m  a  sudden  flash  of  wit  than  in  a  solid 
conception  and  reflection '  (Lockhart  Paper), 
ii.  10).  Chiefly  owing  to  faults  of  temper, 
he  played  in  politics  a  part  not  only  compa- 
ratively subordinate,  but  glaringly  mean  and 
contemptible.  Although  he  had  moved  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  on  account  of  the 
proposal  to  impose  the  malt-tax  on  Scotland, 
he  in  1726,  in  order  to  oust  the  Squadroiu 
party  from  power  in  Scotland,  came  under 
obligations,  along  with  his  brother  Lori 
lalav^  to  carry  it  through.  In  the  debate  00 
the  Mutiny  Bill  in  February  1717-18,  h» 
argued  that '  a  standing  army  in  the  time  of 
peace  was  ever  fatal  either  to  the  prince  w 
the  nation ; '  but  in  1733  he  made  a  vigonns 
speech  against  any  reduction  of  the  ami,T. 
His  course  was  equally  eccentric  over  the 
Peerage  Bills,  in  connection  with  which  he  in 
1721  entered  into  communication  with  Lock- 
hart of  Camwath  and  the  Jacobites.  B» 
was  master-general  of  ordnance  1736-30,  vA 
governor  of  Portsmouth  1730-7.  He  was 
made  field-marshal  January  1736-6.  His  de- 
fence of  the  city  of  Edinbiugh  in  1737  &on> 
the  Porteous  mob  did  much  to  strengthen  hi< 
reputation  in  Scotland  as  an  ina^teodcBt 
patriot,  although  his  conduct  was  no  doabt 
m  «  great  degree  regulated  by  ps'' 
sonal  dissatisfaction  with  the  government. 
When    the   nation   in  1788  was  vaeMi 
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into  fienzy  by  the  rtoiy  of '  Jenkiiu' ears,' 1m 
won  tempOTuj  popalaiity  by  his  speeoheB  in 
oppoiition  to  the  ministry  against  Spain; 
ud  daring  the  disoootent  prevailing  in  the 
country  in  1740  on  account  ot  the  fulure  of 
the  harvest,  he  attacked  the  ministry  ^th 
tuch  vimlenoej  as  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
irretohed  condition  of  thin^,  that  he  was  im- 
mediately deprived  of  all  his  offioee.  General 
Keith,  brotlker  of  die  Earl  Maiischal  and  a 
leatous  Jacobite,  was  with  him  when  he  re- 
ceived his  dismission.  'Mr.  Keith,'  ex- 
claimed the  duke, '  fall  flat.  &11  edre,  we 
muit  get  rid  of  those  people.'  '  'Which,'  says 
Keith, '  might  imply  botn  man  and  master, 
or  only  the  man '  (Letter  of  the  Earl  Maris- 
chal,  16  Jane  1740,  in  Stmrt  Papen).  The 
fietioos  and  persistent  opporition  which  from 
this  time  he  continued  to  manifest  against 
Wtlpole's  administratiim  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  hasten  its  falL  On  the  ao- 
eeision  of  the  new  ministry  he  was  again 
nsds  master^jeneral  of  the  ordnance, 
colonel  of  the  royal  regiment  of  h<««e 
gauds,  and  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces,  but  in  a  few  weeks  be  resigned 
til  his  offices,  the  caiise  being  probably  that 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  nonours  he  had 
received.  It  was  said  that  his  ambition  was 
to  have  the  sole  command  of  the  army.  In 
refarsnoe  to  this  Orford  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, '  Two  men  wish  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  the  king  and  Argyll,  but 
by  Ood  neither  of  them  shall  have  it.'  From 
this  time  Argyll  ceased  to  take  an  active 
part  in  politics.  The  Pretender,  sanposing 
that  prooably  he  might  not  be  disinclined  at 
last  to  favour  his  cause,  sent  him  a  letter 
written  with  his  own  hand,  but  he  imme- 
diately ctmimnnicated  it  to  the  government. 
Already  a  paralytic  disorder  h»d  begun  to 
insapaoitate  him  for  public  dutiaa,  and  hs 
died  (m  4  Oct.  1743.  An  elaborate  monu- 
ment ia  marble  was  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Westminster  Abbe^.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried. By  his  first  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of 
John  Brown,  and  niece  of  Sir  Charks  Dun* 
owbe,  lord  mayor  of  London,  he  had  no 
iuoe.  By  his  second  wife,  Jane,  daugh- 
ter lA  Thiomas  Warbniton  of  Winnington, 
Cheshire,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  of 
Queen  Anne,  he  had  five  daughters,  the 
eldest  of  whmn  was  in  1767  created  baroness 
of  Qieenwich,  bat  tiie  title  became  extinct 
«ithherdeatiiinl794.  To  his  fifth  daugh' 
t«,  Lady  Mary  Oampbell,  widow  of  Edward, 
viteout  Coke,  Lord  Orford  dedicated  his 
naaaw  of  the  'Castle  of  Otranta'  The  duke 
^vmg  died  without  male  issue,  his  English 
titles  of'  duke  and  earl  of  Greenwich  and 
riiesaat  Qhethtna  beeame  extinct,  while 


his  Scottish  titles  devolved  on  his  brodier, 
Archibald  Oampbell,  third  duke  [q.  v.j 

[Robert  Campbell's  Life  of  the  Most  lUns- 
trioTU  Prince,  John,  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Oreen- 
widi,  1745;  Ooze's  Life  <tf  Walpole;  Loekhart 
Papers  ;  Marehmont  Papers  ;  Harlboroogh'e 
lettara;  Swift's  Works;  Hacky"!  Secret  He- 
moiis;  Glorar's  Memoiis;  Stuart  Papen ;  Sin- 
dair  Hemoira;  Douglas's  Soottidi  Pasrage,  i. 
107-13;  Biog.  Brit.  OCippis);  Tindal's  Histor^r 
of  England ;  Add.  MSS.  22263  ff.  96-106, 22267 
fE:  172-9,  28056;  there  is  a  very  flatt«ring  de- 
scription of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  Scott's  Heart 
of  Midlothian.]  T.  F.  H. 

CAMPBELLjJOHN,LLJ).{170&-1775), 
misoellaneoasvnriter,  was  the  son  of  a  Camp- 
bell of  Glenlyon,  cwtain  in  a  regiment  of 
horse,  and  Ixxm  at  Edinburgh  on  6  Much 
1708.  At  the  age  of  five  he  waa  taken  to 
Windsor  by  his  mother,  originally  of  Uiat 
town,  and  educated  under  iSta  direction  <^ 
an  uncle,  who  placed  him  as  a  dark  in  an 
attorney's  office.  Deserting  law  for  litera- 
ture, he  produced  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
a '  Military  EUstory  of  the  late  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy  and  the  late  John,  Duke  of  ]£tzl- 
boroogh  . . .  illustrated  with  varie^  of  cop- 
per-platea  of  battles,  sieges,  plans,  ftc,  care- 
fully engraved  by  Oaude  Du  Bosc,' who  issued 
it  without  the  compiler's  name  in  1736.  In 
compiling  it  Campbell  availed  himself  largely 
of  the  Marquis  de  Quincy's  '  Histoire  Mili- 
taire  du  rigne  de  Louis  Quatone,'  and  of 
the  works  of  Dumout  and  Rousset  on  Prince 
Eugene.  In  17S4  araeared,  with  Campbell's 
name, '  A  View  of  tne  Changes  to  which  the 
Trade  of  Great  Britain  to  l^key  and  Italy 
will  be  exposed  if  Naples  and  Sicily  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.'  Campbell 
suggested  that  the  Two  Sicilies  shoula  be 
hsjoded  avet  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  His 
first  original  work  of  any  pretension  was 
'The  Travels  and  Adventures  of  Edward 
Bevan,  Esq.,  formerly  a  merchant  in  London,' 
&&,  1739.  Here  a  thread  of  fictitious  aato> 
Uography ,  in  Defoe's  manner,  oonnects  a  mas* 
of  infonnation  respecting  the  topograph^j  his- 
toiT,  natural  products,  political  conditions, 
and  maimers  and  customs  of  the  countries  sup- 
posed to  be  visited.  The  description  given 
m  it  by  three  Arab  brothers  (pp.  827-8)  of  » 
strayed  camel,  which  thev  had  never  seen, 
may  have  Suggested  to  Voltaire  the  similarly 
ccmstructive  description  of  the  dog  and  horse 
of  thaqueen  and  kmg  of  Babylon  in  <  Zadig,' 
which  was  written  m  1746.  In  1739,  too, 
u^eared  Campbell's '  Mnnoirs  of  the  fiashaw 
Duke  de  Ripperda'  (second  edition  1760>i 
About  the  same  time  ae  besan  to  oontribnte 
to  the  (AneieBt> '  Univenal  Historr '  (1740« 
1744),  in  whicn  the  '  Ooanogoay '  uone  i» 
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4f4igu9<}  to,;14»  t>y,th^  'JJiogsaphiaBrJAan- 
nica/  Wug^  in  theXUtpfitlictivritoi?  comtaui^ 
nicated  bvSwintovtoDr.  Jo|iiison(Bo8WBi^L, 
Life,  edition.of  lTO0,p.ir94|tke '  Cosmogony', 
is  attributed  to  84!%  aa^tne*  History  of  the 
Persiaus  and  tbQ  Conatftntinopolitan  Empire ' 
to.CsmvbelL  To  the  ^Moiient  Unireisal 
HktQ;ry'  he  ccntributed  the  histories  of  the 
Fortujpese,  Dutch^  French,  Swedish,  Danish, 
And  Ostend' settlements  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  histdries  of  Spain,  Fortural,  Algarves, 
Navarre,  and  that  of  France  flrom  Clorra  to 
the  year  1666.  In  1741  appeared  his  '  Con- 
cise Histbry  of  Spanish  America'  (second 
^tioti  1765>,  and  in  1742.  'A  Letter  to  a 
Fritmd  in'  the  Country  on-  the  Publication  of 
Thurloe's  State  Paper*)'  a  lively  piece  in 
vhieh  Thiirloe's  then  newly  issued  folios  are 
dealt  with  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a 
modem  review  article.  In  the  same  year 
were  issued  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  'The  Lives  of 
the  Admirals  and  othferEmixtent  British  Sea- 
men/ &&  The  two  remaining  volumes  ap- 
peared inl744.  The  wctrk  wis  tisnslated  into 
G«muui,  and  tliree  other  editions  of  it  were 

SuUIshbd  in  Campbell's  lifetime.  After  his 
^th  theie  were  several  editions  of  it,  with 
continuations  tbithe  dates  of  issue,  an  abridge" 
ment  of  it  appearing  so  recently  as  1870.  It 
was  ai  great  improvement  on  previous  cont- 
pilations  <tf  the^kind.  Campbell's  ignorance 
of  seamanship  led  him,  however,  into  many 
nautic«ll>lunder8,  some  df  which  are  exposed 
in  the  '  United  Service  Magazine '  for  Octo- 
ber 1842.  In  1743  appeared  anonymously  his 
English  version,  with  <iopious  annotations, 
of  the  Latin  work  of  Oohausen,  *  Hermipe 
pus  Redivivus ;  or^  the  Sage's  Triumph  over 
Old  Age  and  the  G^ve.'  Dr.  Johnson  (Bos- 
WELI.,  life,  p.  142)  "pronounced  the  volume 
'very  entertaining  as  an  account  of  the  her- 
metic philosophy  and  as  furnishing  a  curious 
history  of  the  extravagancies  of  the  human 
mind;'adding,^ifit  were  merely  imaginary  it 
would  be  nothing  it  all.'  '  It  reached  a  third 
edition  in  177k  In  1743  also  appeared  his 
transhition  from  the  Dutch,  ^  The  True  In- 
terest and  Political  Maxims  of  the  Republic 
ofHoUuid.'  The  original  is  ascribed  wrongly 
to  John  do  Witt ;  Campbell  added  to  nis 
translation  memoirs  of  Oomelius  and  John 
de  Witt.  In  1744  was  published  Campbell's 
much  enlarged  edition  of  Harris's '  Collection 
of  Voyages  and  Travels'  (1702-6),  'Navi- 
gantium  atque  Itinerantiam  Bibliotheca.'  In 
the  'Account  of  tlie  European  Settlements  in 
America,'  attributed  to  Burke,  the  author  ex- 
presses his  obligations  to  this  colossal  work. 
A  new  edition  was  soon  called  for,  the  pub- 
lication of  which,  in  numbers,  was  completed 
in  1748,    ,To  Campbell  has  been  generally 


WCriWL tbei  WC8?t  (;i744),of  •  The  Sl^t^ 
of  B«,nbuigr'sAu}eBtoj<t^9ftheClwii(«o( 
^e  Wither,  bji  John  CUnage)  8h«pba(lr'£nt 
i«$[4e4  in  167Q,'iind;¥efC3>,popuWiniii(ildir 
tricts,; ;  Litti9  mcire  than  »  fav  :wotd*  of  ^i" 
qriginal  titJ^,  reniained  in  tJie  refaat,  wtkk 
was  frequently  reprinted,  and  that  so  Ut«  u 
1827-  It  .iS;  sobaewhat  noticeable  as  tntv 
tempt  to  ba«e  on  quasinscien^fic  princislei 
^he  WQathsr  forep^sts  of  ^  alleged  Diar 
bury  she^ijd  (^fitn  w»4  Qu«riei,.l«t  to. 
viL373).        .,. 

To  the  fiist  'Biogra^Ia  Britaanid,' t^ 
issue  of  whi/:h  in  weekly  numbers  beoaii 
1746,  Campbell's  cwtribntipns,fign«d£.tid 
X.,  were  oopious,  continuoui^  and  vuiedk 
but  they  ceased  with  tli^  nnblicstion  of  vd 
iv.  Among  them  were  iuogi^phiesiof  in«t- 
bers  of  .noble  British  ^sulies^  John,  the  £tiii. 
Earl  of  Orrery,  thanked. him  '  in  the  nuie » 
the  Boyles  for  thehonoui  kq  ha4  done  to  thin, 
^nd  Horace  Walpole  assigns  as  a  ressoa  ii 
not  portraying  th^  chnracters  of  the  Csb^ 
bells  in.  his  'CataloguQ  of  Royal  andNoU 
Authors'  (edition  pf  1809,  ¥.  103),  thstti^ 
task  had  beien '  so  fully  performed  by  one  vk 
bears  the  honour  of  their,  name,  and  vhoil 
is  no  compliment  to  say  i#  one  of  the  aUai 
and  most  beautiful  writers  of  his  gouitn^ 
Gampbell'A  patriotic  feeling  iwd:  highliM 
origin  prompted,  hi^  to  vmte. '  A  £<ul  uj 
Particular  Description  of  the  HigUwds<| 
Scotland/  its  Situation  «nd  Produce,  the  Mui 
neis  and  Customs,  of  the  f^atives,'  &«,  (I'oiii 
It  contained  a  highly-colounad  acconnt  of  ^ 
virtuesof  the  hi^uanden.and  qf  the)K!|Kian 
of  thehighlandsj  wiUi  a  protest  agunst&il 
lish  ignorance  of  both. 

In  1780  had,. appeared,  mainly  refrista 
from  a  periodical, '  Xh^  Museua^'  '.The  FoUt 
cal  State  of  Europe,'  which  went  throvgli  li 
editions  in  his  lifetim|e,  and  proc<u«d  hia  1 
continental  reputalion. .  .It,«onsist^of  4B0 
maries  of  the  nistory  of  tjus  most.  nroBussi 
European  states,  with  -remarks  on  their  vM 
national  relations,  and  on-  the  policy  d  tU 
rulers  and  govemmanta,  .sometimes  diqil*j{ 
ing  considerable  acun>sn<  In  17d4  the  ul 
versity  of  Glasgow  conferred.. oa.hna  ^ 
degree  of  LL.D. '  Aftec  the  pe^oeqf  Pui 
1702,  he  wrote,  at  Loed  Bute's j  rjMioctt,  i 
'  Description  and  History  of'  t^»  aew.Suf^ 
Islands  m  the  West  Indies,'  in  oitlar  toshs^ 
the  value  of  those  which  had  hM«  o«ded^ 
the  French  at  the  close  of  .'the  Wt.  In  MM 
1765  he  wes  appointed  .hia..nil4e«ty.'*  4g« 
for  the  province  of  GleorgMs»ndfiel4w«  oil 
until  his  death. ., la  1774.  wppawtd  his  1* 
work,  one  on  which,  he  Jutd'  .-tspAaded  ml 
of  labour)  'A'  PDlitieali  SurrlV . of  QfM 
Britain,  beinj>  a.  serias.  ol  aeteclJDqii  «■.<) 
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■taatifln,laiida,  mhnhlten^a.  lereaues,  dolol 
nieSr'and  dommeroe  of  .the  Uundt'  &&,  2  Toldt 
qaaitos  London,  1774.  The  work  is  speciaUy 
remazkable  for  ita  affluence  of  practical  sug^ 
geOMBi.'  It  teems  with pn^eoto  for  the  coiH 
ttroctioii  of  harhoura,  the  opening  np'of  aew 
eonmoniMtions  bj  iMtd  and  eanal,  and  die 
intraductian  of  new  industries.  Oaatpbell 
eTenpiopased  that  the  state  should  fa«nf  up 
all  the  waste  lands  of  the  oountiy'and  dcK 
velope  their  latent  resources,  arable  and  pas- 
tonu.  Hie  '  Politioal  Surrey'  excitect  some 
•ttentioiiy  but  as  a  publishing  speculation  of 
the  sathor  it  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  yerf 
wceessfoL  So  manv  years  had  been  spent  in 
its  pn^ration  that  numbers  of  the  original 
inraenbers  were  dead  before  it  appeared.  Dr. 
Johnson  belieTed  that  Campbell's  disappoiat»- 
mention  account  of  the  indifiereot  sooteas  of 
the  woik  MUed  him  (BoeWBtL,  Lf/i,  f.  484). 
He  died  on  28  Dea  1776,  having  reoeiTediii 
thei>rscedingyearfrom  the  Empress  Catherine 
of  Russia  a  present  of  her  portrait.  The  mO' 
moir  of.  Campbell  in  Kippis's  'Biographia 
Britumica '  givea  an  ample  list  of  the  inanjr 
vritioas  aciknowledffed  %y  and  ascribed  to 
him.  Jiie  litnrary  of  the  British  Museum  is 
vithout  several  of  them.  Among  these  is 
one  published  in  1751,  which  pro&este'to 
give  s '  full  and  particular  description '  of  tlis 
'thafscter'of  rrederick,prince  of  Wales,  from 
luB  juvenile  jesrs  uniil  his  death. 

K.  man  of  untiring  iadostiy  and  comsider- 
ahle  acootnplisiunent,  Campbell  is  described 
w  gends  in  manner  and  of  kindljr  disposition. 
rheie  are  several  infieresttngrefeBences  to  him 
in  BoffweU'»<  Life  of  Johnson,'  to  both  of  whom 
be  'pas  known  personally,  Johnson  being  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  the  literarv  gathermgs 
on  Sunday  ereaings  at  Campbell's^  house  m 
Queen  Square,  Bloomsbvff^,  until  '  I  began,' 
be  Mid.  'to  consider  that  the  shoals  of  Scotch* 
men  who  flocked  about  him  itaight  probably 
MT,  when  anything  of  nine  was  well  done, 
"Ay,  ay,  he:  has  leamt  this  of  CAWikBIX." 
CunpbeU  is  a  good  man,  a  pious  wan.' 
Jtjuuon  iaii  of  him  On  the  same  odo^on: 
'I  am  afraid  he  has  hot  been  in  the  inside  of 
scfauidh, for  many  years;  but  be  nev«rpasses 
a  diarck  without  pnUing  off  his  hat  This 
tko%i  that  he  has  good  principles.'  .Gamp« 
InU  toid  Bpawell  that  he  once  dcoMk  tiurteen 
^tks-of  port  at  a  sitting.  Acoording  tii 
BoBwall,  Johnson  spoke  of  Campbell  t6  Jo>- 
*^  Vr'artoB  as '  the  richest  aiutlrof  that  ever 
fnuA  4he  oemmon  of  litenture.'  There  is 
Mthin^  «ttnvag«n^  in  the  teribs  ifor  wbieh, 
Moerdaiff  to'.k;ha  agreeD&ent  ptlaeerrod  in  the 
Bgsrton  M8S.  7£8<40,  ha  oontzMted  to  write 
fcr  Dodday  Hbm  phUi^er,  pieflxiaai  hit  Inaine 
totht;««rk,  a^uafto.  V^luiM  on  Ufgeagri* 


Catt^pbell 

/,  nAttttol  histart,  ««d  antiqiiities  of  Jiogr 
Af at ^ aatte of twogwiiwy per die«t.  , 
[Campbell's  Writitlp';  lUiiM>irUn'Bi<tgriphi4 
BrjlanaAc|(i(Kippis>;:»nft««ritia»ei»e44  .  _ 

F.  ft. 

CAMPBELL,  JOHN,  third  Eabl  of 
Breadalbanb  (169(>-1782),  was  the  son  of 
John,  second  earl  (1663-1752),  generally 
known  by  the  nickname  of  '  Old  Eag,'  and 
noted  for  his  extraordinary  eccentricities 
(note  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Sinclair 
]Memoirs,  p.  185).  His  mother  was  Heu- 
riftta,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Vil- 
liers,  knight,  sister  of  the  first  earl  of  Jersey, 
and  Elizabeth,  countess  of  Orkney,  mistress 
of  King  William  HI.  He  was  bom  ia 
1696,  and  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  manifested  considerable  taients 
a|id  real  for  study.  In  1718  he  was  ap- 
pointed envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Denmark. 
tie  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Bath 
at  its  revival  in  1725.  In  December  1731 
he  was  appointed  ambusaudor  to  Kussia.  In 
1727  .and  1734  he  waa  chpsen  to  repcesaixt 
the  borough  of  Saltash  in  parliament,  fni  in 
1741  he  became  member  for  Orford,  Hsgaye 
hia supportto Sir  Robert  Walpole's  adminisr 
tration,  and  in  May  .1741  his  abilities  iy«re 
recognised  by  his  appointpient  to  be  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  an  office  which  he 
held  tillthedissolution  oC  Walpole's  adminis- 
tration, 19  Maroh  1.743.  In  174$  he  ww 
nominated  master  of  his  majestj'is  jewel  oiKoe. 
Having  in  January  1 762  emAc«eded  his  fatW 
as  earl  of  Breadalbane,  h«)|was  in  the  follow- 
ing July  chosen  a  representative  peer  for 
Scotland,  and  a^(  1762-68  and  agaia  1774^ 
1780.  On  29  Jan.  1766  he  was  created  DiC-L. 
of  Oxford.  In  1766  he  was  appointed  lord 
chief  justice  in  eyre  of  royal  foiests  south  of 
the  Trent,  and  he  he)d  thatofiice.  till  October 
1765.  He  Was  appointed.  vlQe:«dinii;aL  of 
Scotknd  26  OoU  1779.  He  dibd  atiBf^eood 
Housei  26  Jian.  1782.  He,  married,,  mtt  in 
1721,  Lady  ArahdU  drey,  ektest  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Henry,  duke  of  Kant,  &.O., 
by  Whom  he  h^  a  son,  Henry,  who  died  ia 
infancy,  and  a  daughter,  Jenuma,  who, mar- 
ried Philip,  second  eori  of  Hardwiok«.  Hi« 
fint  wife  dying  in  1727,  Breidalbwe  mar- 
ried^  23  Jan.  1780,  AtabdUa^lOtiid  daugh- 
ter and  heiraae.  of  John  .PeMball, '  in  whom 
he  had  two.  sons,  Geargev  wiiodied.  in  his 
twalA^  jrear,  tutd  John,  Mrd  Qlenmtchy^.who 
married  Willielma,  seeomd  And,p<Mthuii}pus 
dan^ter  and  o^«irees  4f  WiUiaaa  MaxwaU 
of  ftwton  [««e  C^JtrtiBUL,  iWiiUEUiAl,  and 
had  a  son -who  died  ita  in&n^.-  Locd  Glenr 
vfKttf  died  ia  tha  liktini  Qliun,.!^^''^  *<^ 
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1771,  Mid  the  mde  line  hkving  thus  become 
extinct,  the  peerage  and  estates  passed  to 
the  Campbelu  of  Ouwhin. 

[Cooglas's  Feenge.  I  340.]  T.  F.  H. 

CAMPBELL,  JOHN,  fourth  Eabl  or 
LomovN  (1705-1782),  military  commander, 
only  son  of  Hugh,  third  earl  of  Loudoun 
[q.  T.I,  and  Lady  Margaret  Dalrrmple,  only 
daughter  of  the  first  earl  of  Stair,  was  horn 
on  6  May  1705.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  1781,  and  from  1734  till  his  death  was  a 
representative  peer  of  Scotland.  He  entered 
the  army  in  1727,  was  appointed  governor 
of  Stirling  Castle  in  April  1741,  and  became 
aide-de-camp  to  the  king  in  July  1748. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1745  he 
raised  a  regiment  of  highlanders  (the  64th) 
on  behalf  of  the  government,  of  which  he 
was  colonel ;  and  joining  Sir  John  Cope,  he 
acted  with  him  as  adjutant-general.  After 
the  battle  of  Preston,  where  almost  the  whole 
of  Us  regiment  was  killed,  he  went  north  in 
the  Saltash  sloop  of  war,  with  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  mone^,  arriving  at  Inverness  on 
14  Oct.  Withm  six  weeks  he  had  raised 
over  two  thousand  men,  and  shortly  after- 
wards relieved  Fort  Augustus,  blockaded  by 
the  Frasers  under  the  Master  of  Lovat.  He 
then  returned  to  Inverness,  and  marched  to 
Castle  Downie,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lovat, 
whom  he  brought  to  Inverness  as  a  hostage 
till  the  arms  of  the  clan  Fraser  should  be 
delivered  up.  Lord  Lovat,  however,  made 
his  escape  during  the  night.  In  February 
1746  Loudoun  formed  the  design  of  sur- 
prising Prince  Charles  at  Moy  Castle,  the 
seat  <a  the  Mackintoshes.  The  rebels,  how- 
ever, took  possession  of  Inverness,  and  on 
their  receiving  large  reinforcempnts  Loudoun 
marched  into  Sutherlandshire,  and,  retreat- 
ing to  the  sea-coast,  embarked  with  eight 
hundred  men  for  the  Isle  of  Skye.  From 
1749,  when  his  old  regiment,  the  54th,  was 
disbanded,  he  held  till  1770  the  colonelcy  of 
the  30th  foot  From  1766  to  1767  he  was 
also  oolonel-4n-chief  60th  foot  (rifles).  On 
17  Feb.  1756  Loudoun  was  appointed  cap- 
tain-general and  govemor-in-chief  of  the 
province  of  Virginia,  and  oo  30  March  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  forces  in 
America.  He  arrived  at  New  York  on 
^  July,  and  assumed  command  of  the  forces 
assembled  in  Albany.  Aflairs  were  in  great 
confusion,  and  the  home  anthorities  were 
slow.  The  French  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  Forts  Oswego  and  Ontario,  To 
conceal  his  plans  for  a  siese  of  Louisborg, 
Loudoun,  on  3  Jan.  1767,  laid  an  embargo 
on  all  outward-bouad  ships,  a  measore  which 
WM  reprobated  both  in  America  and  Eng- 


land. Afterwards,  when  he  had  collected  s 
force  deemed  amply  sufficient,  he  wasted  his 
time  at  Halifax,  apparently  unable  to  decide 
on  a  definite  course  of  action,  and  was  there- 
foie  recalled  to  England,  Qeneral  Anhent 
[q.  v.]  being  named  his  successor.  It  wi* 
said  of  him  by  a  Philadelphianthatlie'was 
like  Saint  George  upon  the  signposta,  alwtn 
on  horseback  but  never  advancing.'  On  the 
declaration  of  war  with  Spain  in  1762,  he 
was  appointed  second  in  command,  under 
Lord  Tyrawley,  o£  the  British  troop*  sent  u> 
Portugal.  He  was  colonel  Srd  foot  guards 
1770  till  death,  and  governor  of  Stirling  and 
of  Edinburgh  (1703  till  death).  He  died  at 
Loudoun  (>8tle  on  27  April  1782.  He  -wu 
unmarried,  and  the  title  passed  to  his  ooosin, 
James  Mure  Campbell,  only  son  of  Sir  James 
Campbell  of  Lawers  (1667-1745)  [q.  t.]. 
third  and  youngest  son  of  the  second  earl  of 
Loudoun.  The  fourth  earl  im^oved  the 
grounds  round  Loudoun  Castle,  Aynhiie, 
and  sent  home  a  large  number  of  trees  froia 
foreign  countries.  He  more  espeeioUy  de- 
voted his  attention  to  willows. 

[Oenglaa's  FaersKe,  ii.  151-3  ;  Hill  Boitoo'i 
Hist,  or  Scotlaod;  Slahun's  Hist,  of  Elnglaiid; 
Bancroft's  United  Steles.]  T.  F.  H. 

CAMPBELL,  JOHN  (1758-1784),  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, the  defender  at  Man^lore, 
second  son  of  John  Campbell  of  Stonefield, 
lord  Stonefield,  a  lord  of  session  and  of 
justiciarvin  Scotland,  by  Lady  Grace  Stuut, 
sister  of  John,  earl  of  Bute,  the  favourite 
of  George  lU,  was  bom  at  Levenside  Bouse, 
near  Dumbarton,  on  7  Dec  1768.  He  en- 
tered the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the  37th 
regiment  on  25  June  1771,  and  was  pro- 
moted lieutenant  into  the  7th  fusiliers  on 
0  Ma^  1774.  He  was  at  once  ordered  to 
America,  where  he  served  in  the  war  of 
independence,  and  was  soon  taken  prisoner, 
but  exchanged  and  promoted  captain  into 
the  71st  regiment,  or  Fraser's  Highlanders, 
on  2  Deo.  1775.  He  continued  to  serve  in 
America,  and  was  promoted  major  into  the 
74thHiriilander8on80Dee.l777,  Ial780he 
letumed  to  England,  and  in  the  folio  wingyetr 
exchanged  into  the  100th  regiment,  or  Sea- 
forth  Highlanders,  in  command  ouf  which 
regiment,  1,000  strong,  he  landed  «t  Bom- 
bay on  26  Jan.  1782.  After  leaving  England 
his  exchange  had  been  efieeted  into  the  42nd 
Highlanders,  or  Black  Watch ;  and  on  faesr- 
ing  the  news  he  proceeded  to  Calieat  and 
assumed  the  command  of  the  second  batta- 
lion there  in  time  to  co-opwate  in  the  second 
war  against  Hyder  Ali.  The  British  foioes 
on  the  Malabar  coast  were  at  first  aaoeees- 
f ul :  Bednore  was  oeeupied,  and  the  fort  st 
Aniiantpoie  stonned  by  Uie  42nd  und«r  the 
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tonnaaod  of  CamplwU.  But  the  groas  mis- 
condact  of  Brigamer-gmeral  Mathews,  who 
commanded  in  chief,  prevented  the  ^tiah 
from  taking  aaj  advantage  of  these  succesaes. 
Hjder  All  was  able  to  defeat  the  English 
armies  on  his  eastern  frontiw,  and  to  ca^ore 
thedivisi^m  of  Colonel  William  BuUie  [q-v.] ; 
wmle  Tippoo  Sultan,  his  son,  cut  off  ana  de- 
stroyed the  TarionsBiitishdetaohittentawhieh 
had  been  earelegshr  left  about  by  General  Ma- 
thews on  the- Maubar  coast,  and  drove  the 
remnant  of  the  army  there  into  M&ngalore. 
Gmeial  Mathews  was  recalled  to  answer  for 
hu  conduct,  and  C!olonel  Norman  Macleod 
went  sick  to  Bombay,  so  that  the  command 
of  the  small  garrison  devolved  on  Campbell, 
who  had  been  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  on 
7Feb.l781.  The  si^pe  of  Mangalore  was  one 
of  the  most  protracted,  and  its"  defence  one 
of  the  most  famous,  in  the  history  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Tippoo  Sultan,  who  was 
iccompanied  by  several  experienced  French 
officers,  regularly  invested  the  place  on 
19  Hay  1783.  The  defence  lasted,  with  the 
most  toriUe  privations  and  continual  hatd 
fighting,  until  23  Jan.  1784,  when  Campbell 
siirrendeied  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and 
on  the  condition  that  the  small  remnant  of 
his  garrison,  866  men,  should  be  allowed  to 
proceed  to  Bombay.  The  defence  of  Man- 
galore  was  justly  praised  in  every  quarter, 
and  formed  the  only  bright  spot  in  the  disas- 
trous war  against  Hyder  Ali.  Campbell 
wu  ^uite  prostrated  fy  his  exertions.  He 
left  his  army  on  9  Feb.,  and  died  at  Bombay 
on  28  Feb.  1784. 

[Hamoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  lat« 
Litstenant-colonel  John  Campbell,  Major  2nd 
Battalion  42nd  Highlandets,  by  a  Retired  Officer, 
vko  serred  under  him  in  tbe  attack  on  Annant- 
|iora  and  the  defence  of  Mangnlore,  Edinburgh, 
I83(  (by  Captain  J.  Spens,  who  wrote  a  short 
notice  w  him  for  Chambers's  Dictionary  of 
Emioent  and  Distinguished  Scotsmen).] 

CAMPBELL^  JOHN  (1720  P-1790), 
nce^dmiral,  the  son  of  Jc^  Campbell 
(d.  1733^,  minister  of  Eirkbean  in  Kirkcud- 
hrightshire,  was  bom  in  that  parish  about,  but 
probably  before,  the  year  1720.  At  an  eariy 
age  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  the  master  of 
*  coasting  vessel,  and  is  said  to  have  entered 
tbe  navy  bv  offering  himself  in  exchange  for 
the  mate  of  this  vessel,  who  had  been  pressed. 
After  serving  three  years  in  the  Blenheim, 
Twbay,  and  Russell,  he  was,  in  1740,  ap- 
pointed to  the  Centurion,  and  sailed  in  her 
round  the  world  with  Commodore  Anson,  as 
Bidshipman,  mastw's  mate,  and  master.  On 
his  letom  home  be  passed  the  examinationfoi 


lieutenant,  and  his  certifleate,  dated  8  Jan. 
1744r-6,  says  that  he  '  appears  to  be  more 
than  twenty-four  years  of  age.'  Through 
Anson's  interest  he  was  very  shortly  after- 
wards made  a  lieutenant,  then  commander, 
and  was  advanced  to  post  rank  on  28  Nov. 
1747,  and  appmnted  to  the  Belknw  frigate, 
whidi  he  commanded  with  some  success  till 
the  peace.  Ha  cfterwards  commanded  the 
Memudd,  in  176S  the  Prince  of  90  gnns, 
and  in  1757  the  Essex  of  64  g^uns,  in  the 
fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  under  Sir  P^dward 
Hawke.  In  the  following  year  he  was  second 
captain  of  the  Royal  George,  when  Lord 
Anson  took  command  of  the  fleet  off  Brest, 
Sir  Peircy  Brett,  his  old  shipmate  in  the 
Centurion,  being  first  captain.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  the  Elssex,  which  he  com- 
manded in  the  long  blockade  of  Brest  by 
Sir  Edward  Hawke,  through  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1769 ;  but  when,  in  Novem- 
ber, Hawke  moved  his  flag  into  the  Royal 
Gteot^,  Campbell  was  appointed  his  fiag- 
captam,  and  served  in  that  capacity  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Qnibeiwn  Bay,  20  Nov. 
1769.  Campbell  was  sent  home  with  the 
despatches,  and  was  taken  by  Anson  to  be 
presented  to  the  king.  According  to  the  re- 
ceived story,  Anson  told  him  on  the  way 
that  the  king  would  knight  him  if  he  wished. 
'Troth,  my  lord,'  answered  Campbell,  'I  ken 
nae  use  that  will  be  to  me.'  '  ]^t,'  said  An- 
son, '  vour  lady  may  like  it.'  '  Aweel,'  replied 
Campoell, '  his  majestv  may  kn^[fat  her  if  he 
pleases.'    He  was  in  net  not  knighted. 

In  1760  he  was  appointed  to  the  Dorset- 
shire of  70  gnns,  which  he  commanded,  on 
the  home  station  or  in  the  Meditenanean, 
till  the  peace.  He  was  then  appointed  to 
the  Mwnr  yacht,  and  moved  in  1770  to  the 
Royal  Cnarlotte,  in  wliich  he  remained  till 
promoted  to  his  flag,  23  Jan.  1778.  In  the 
following  spring  he  was  chosen  by  Admiral 
Keppel  as  first  captain  of  the  victory,  or 
what  is  now  known  as  captain  of  the  fleet. 
He  held  that  office  throu^  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  had  thus  a  very  important  share 
m  the  conduct  of  the  fleet  on  27  July,  as 
well  as  on  the  previous  days  [see  Ksmh, 
Av8ir9n7s,ViB0otnre;  PA£unBB,SiBHi7eH]. 
His  loyalty  to  Keppel,  and  the  rancour 
which  the  subsequent  courts-martial  ex- 
cited, effectually  prevented  his  having  any 
further  employment  as  long  as  Lord  Sand' 
wioh  was  in  office,  though  he  attained,  in 
course  of  seniority,  the  rank  of  vice-admiral 
on  19  March  1779.  In  April  1782,  when 
his  friend  Keppel  was  installed  as  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  Campbell  was  appointed 
governor  of  Newfoundland  and  commander- 
iiwshief  on  that  atation.  He  heM  tiiis  offiM 
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.foa.ibiu^Mn^  aadiwded  hk.aaranci.m  U66. 
JB«idMiii]ucudMkOn>iaiDec.;1740.'--t  i 
i  Jlie  ^writer  of  tWj«9tiee  ar.'lili*^6entle- 
■ia»a!a,M»iguiB»fi  who  selenw  to  kwr«  been 
■fMnilMrly  acquainted  i-inth:  faim^iias.^  given 
WtlMiiiiUosriaf  piQiitnutilie,M*,-He  Reserved 
his  crig^iwl  nrnplicity  iofi<iBannet«ftiU.  his 
dtta^,  notwitbstaiultiig  keilivedamoilgand 
'inLied  irith.the  fint  people  inithe-ldagdoin; 
.but  habad'witJHdia  dry  aaicaatic  jmodsi .of 
«xpn««iott.aa  well, as  mauer,. which lap- 
iDioached  so  near-  to  thatia  iirhichiAu. 
.  Masiklim  played  the  eharaotar  of  :Sii>  Archy 
jHcSaivajim,  that  I  havB  often  thought  that  sx- 
.ecUentBetnr  must  haire  seen  and  eoyied  hiia.' 

'  [drntVAg.  17»i;  Izl.  1-  I06;  OiarnodcS 
inenk)ir (Biog.  NftTaHsiTi.  34)JB  littlAm^rethati 
-s  i^Mtition  of'  tbat  in  tbe  Gent/Mag. ;  BtatMa's 
IfewaadMH.aiMiioiM.]  t     ■JiK.U. 

.  OAMBBELL,  JOHN  (1766rl840),!phil- 
:anthropi«t<aiid  trareller,  irae  bom  aO  £di»- 
-bwigh  .and  educated  at  the  high,  aduxi), 
'Whwe  hewaa  a  daeafeUav  of  fiiriWalter 
.So«tt<  .  From  aa.  early  period  of  Ufa  he 
faboved.  iwcy  :  deep  religious  eanvidions. 
Xhioug^  engtlfcd  in  Iwsimess,  he  threw  lump 
-calf,  with  gteat  ardour-  into  woiks  of '«hri»- 
tian  philanthfopy,  and  led  the  way.  ia  many 
.undertakm|[s..tnat  have  since  attained-  re^ 
joariiaUe dimenaiona.  He  bacamein  179S 
-one  of  the  faunders  of  the. Beligious  Tract 
£ooiety.of  Scotland,  six  years  before  theXiOO- 
'doA  society  wasfwmed.  Ihe  Seotshaoeiety 
still  sxiats,  baton  a  wider  faams^ emplopring 
about  two  hoadred  oolporteura  ior.  thei  cobu- 
lation  and  sale  of  religious  and  useful  lita*> 
,ture  in.Saotland.andpaxit«f  England.  'Ha 
was  one  of-  th*  founders  of  Sunday  sdbook, 
sometimesi  itinerating  over,  the  countiyin 
order  to  promote  them,  aad  witb.  aock-aucr- 
«eS8  that.on  oas.«coasioa  ke  and  hiS'iiiend 
Mr.  5  J  A..  Haldaae  made  arraiq^emeBts  in 
one  .week  for  the  esteblishment  of  mot  less 
than  sixty..  -Lay  paeaahing. in. neglected  Tilf 
'lagea .  and  kanueta  .was  .  another  mode  of 
aotirity  .in  whick  he  took  partj  i  He .  waa 
one  .of  thfi.firat  to.riiowi  compassioB  pnicti* 
o^ly  :iat'  fallen  W(wien,  being  amongi  tha 
oiignatan  of  die  Magdalena  Society  of  Sldii^ 
bii^[ik,iaal  a.  aimilar  soaiety  in^OIaegOiWi 
The  oondition  afislavw  excited  hia  proAound 
iwtereat^.aud  tiiMugh  tba  libaiality  of  Mr. 
Haldane  ha  made  arrangementa  for'biinBing 
to  thia.  country  and  educating  thirty  .or  Mrty 
A£rwan-  ohildlfen,.  who.  were  to  b»  sent  back 
to  .dieix  .own  cMmtrj.  In  ifurthisrancB  of 
this  olijflct.'hB  ooere^jonded  with)  hia  fdexA 
Mr.  iZadiary  Macaalay>  then  at  Sierta  Leone^ 
withrwhcae  family  ha  waaoniatimateierms; 
bttt>a&eB  tka ,  fiiat  batcik  •£  .children  .wan 


hcQoifkt'ita  .tins  fconiitfyv  the 
rwaa  ahanged'alidtkay'Wegre  kept  in  Ildadoa. 
Ia'lM2Canipkff>>baaame  miaistariafiSiBg^ 
laad  ittdepandaar  ahapel  in 'ljotidba,'aad 
thcTC^  amOagiathar  tabenraof  ltfvBp.'liemdto 
found'itkeiBibla  Soeietiyi  OcoakiMiallT  fa* 
still  otrntisned  hia  paripatcitiC' work  in  SeoN 
land.  Hating  always  shown  ■• »  profimnd 
isteceat  iB'fomign  missians,)  ha  waa  «lied 
by  the  London  Miaaionarr  Societjr  to  ta  t» 
»>ttthAi'ricaai)d  inspect  weir  miaaiona-mn. 
H»  spout  twoyeat*)  ISlS-'li,  m'thia  weak, 
traveUing  npwarda  of  two  thouaaad  mfles  ia 
Africa,  ud  a  second-time,  1816-i}l,  kewcnt 
oat  .'OB -Aa  .tame  mission.  Fenr  vEns^ishnMa 
at  that  tkna  had  performed  such  a  feat,  taii 
on  his  retam  hisappeaaances  on  miasionarr 
plat^HiBS  in  London  and-  throughout  the 
countiy  were  received  wiUi  enthuaiasm.  H* 
died 4  A^  1840,  at  theaga of  74.. 

Betfidessome  books  of  lata  mark,  Oamp* 
ibdl  was  the  author  of  two  worka  giting 
aa  aoocnmt  c#  hia  two  African  joumemtM 
fiiet  in  one  toL  8to,  pubUshed  in  18H,  tbe 
second  in  two  voI»  8vo,  vubli^ed.  ae  182*1 
A  little  I -yolumei  entitled  ;' Afisean  Liglit' 
was  intended  to  elaoidate  passagaa  of  serip- 
tuie  from- what  he  had  seen  in  tra-velliB;. 
for  DMay  years  be  iwsa  editor  of  *  religiou* 
magazine,  entitled. '  The  YouthV  Magaaine/ 
He  had  a-lar^  acauaintanoa  aAd  cone^n- 
dence,  iticluding  tne  Counteaa  of -JLiaysn,  tk* 
KeVi  John  Newton,  Mr.  Wilberfbree,  and 
others.  His  bootas  were  amon^  those  tkit 
exercised  an  influence  on  the  mmd  of  David 
Livingstone,  and  turned  hia  thoughts  to 
Africa.  - 

[Philip^  Life,  Times,  and  Hisaonriy  £nt«p> 
prises  of  the  Iter.  John  Campbell;  fiiognphiol 
Bkstch'of  the  sntho*  prefixed  to  nBctati  tditioa 
of  Afrioan  Light;  Audsrson's  Scottish  Nstioii, 
act.  .'John  Csmptiell;'  ncoUeetions  of  peransi 
friends.]  fV.  O.  &  ' 

GAMPBELL,  Sik  JOHN  (1807-1856), 
general,  only  son  of  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  of  Ara  (1769-184$) 
[q.  T.\  by !  Helen^  daughter  of  John  Mao 
eonala,  of  Oarth,  co.  Perth,  -was  bom  on 
14  Apnl  1807.  He  entered  the  army  ts  an 
ensign  in  tlie  36th  r^ment,  which  hi*  frtbet 
then  oommaDded,  in'  1821,  and  joined  it  ia 
India.  He  served  aa  aide^e-camp  to  bis 
fitther  thnH^bout  the  first  Burmese  -war,  and 
on  1  July  18^4  he  was  proatoteda  lienteaaat, 
without  purdiase,  and  in  1836  thankadbjr  the 
gOTenior<geBeMd'.in  council  for  Us- serriees. 
On  11  Jb^  1836  he  was  pcomoted  tea  com- 
pany and  lamained  in  Bnnnah  in  a  ciTil 
capacity  tiU- 1829,  when  ha'  returasd  to 
Engjaad  and'joinad  the  depdt  of  kia  lagi* 
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tt">ti<MI»>e««p -tw  Ms  ARhw  -whui '  Me»i 
teaiiKMgoTWHWeof  If «ir 'BruRMrick)  atnAin 
tli«  iMter  y««  he  'ptordiaBed'  tWinaJMrity 
of  hiw  tegimtmt;-  ■  In  1640'he<paMskMed  tke 
^MMOOM-ooloaelcy  'ofi  the  S8th,  «nd  eom- 
mudtd  it'  eontiiiuoasly  in-  th«  -Mediter* 
raMad,  Ae  West  Indiefl,'  and  NoVa -S«oti«i( 
nntil  to  wuaeleet^d,'  aa  «x  tkAemt  and  eue^ 
ee«Ait''t«giineiit«l  oAicer,  fbv  tba  -oommmd 
of  t-hiigaib 'iA  <di«''expediti<m*Ty  fonwiil'' 
teaM  for  the  ElMt  in  16S4.  In  l«43he 
lnd>«BeDeedeKl  to  the  bmronetor,  An  11  Nor. 
1861 '  he  had  been  promoted  oolenri  'ky 
bi«i«t,-«nd«a  94  Match  1864  he  was  postied 
to  the'OeaioMad'  (rf  the  2iid  Mgade  o( 
the  Sid'  ^Vition  nider  Major-gbneral  Sit 
RH^tfdSnc&nd/with  the  rank  (^  brigndier^ 
geMnl.  mththa^eonmandhewagpraBeiit 
Mthe  battles-  of  the  Alma  and  Inkennan, 
tnd  en' ID  Dee.  1864  heiras  promoted  majoiu- 
^tteni.  AfterthebMkteef  Ittkermanesthe 
ettierbrigadSer-geiiefal  with  the  amrv,  hemM 
potted  to  the  temporary  eoimilBnd  ei  the  4th 
(brMen.  ■ '  Oii>  7' Jam  1866  he  was  superseded 
bjrLtentenBiit'geaenll'Bentinck,  asdon  hear- 
tsg'rf'the  bitended  888801^  upon  the  Gh-eat 
KeiailA-n)lanteered  to  lead  thedetaehmente 
of  tkt4th  diTisieftto  ^e  attack.  On  18 June 
hediiplkv^  '  a  eouragv  amounting  to  rasb- 
nets,'  «Bd  after  setading  away  his  oides-di^ 
cuWiCt^tun  Hmne  and  Captain  Shodgraw, 
the  latter -the  eon  «f  the  histonea  m  his 
fcttert  wAr,  he  rushed  oat  of  the  trenches 
*itit » few  followers,  and  fell  at  once  iii  the 
•ctof  cheering  eta-hiB  men.  Had  he  survived, 
Ounpbell  would  have  been  rewarded  for  hia 
KTviees  in  the  winter,  for  in  the  <  Oazette' 
of  6  Jaly  it  was  anaounoed  that  he  would  have 
)ieeBiiiad»aK.O.B.  He  was  hnied  on  CatlH' 
isrtV  iiUW  He  married,  21  Jnly  1841,  Helen 
MugtNt,'dAnght«r  of  CMonel  John  Oowe. 
Hit  eldeft  SOB,  Aidiibald  Ava,  beteasne  third 
Uwnet 

[8m' Gent.  Mag.  and  Cdlbani's  XTnited  Service 
Joonal  tai  August  1855  ;  Nolan's  lUudtratrd 
Hiitwt  6f  the  WAr  in  the -EASt,  2  toIs.  1855-7  i 
unl  W.  H.  BosseU's  "BtitiA  Expeditidn  to  the 
Crimea!]      ■        .     •     •  •    •  H.  M.'8.  • 

CAMPBBLL,  JOHN,  first  BAsmr  Oamp- 
iBU)  (177»-1861),  legat  biovrapker)  lord 
ebief  justice,  and  lord  chancellor,  traced  his 
doNtnt  on  hi>s  ftlhei't  side  temn  ArohibaM^ 
«•  w*md  eart  «f  Atgjrll  [q.  v.],  who  fell'  at 
noddeii,atad  throiu^  his  mother,  who  was  a 
UdiybtutM,  ftoiit  Hobert,  duke  of  Albany, 
*»  weeat  of  SoMlaii  A'  As  a  HaUybuitott 
w  coriA  thn*  daim  a'ramote  kinship  with 
^Waltei'  Sefatc.  His  fkfeher  was  the  Kev. 
*«ngetiaiapbeU>  far-  mwo  than  fifty  years 


■rfriili^'BtiBisteri  •f'.dqMV  w  -Filaefaii^  i 
Mend'  of  Robertson '>aMi<Blairy' 'a  ^omdav 
preaeher,  'and  the  wriMr  of  tb»'artiok>«U 
Oupat  in  the  «id  *8teti«tic8l!>Aseounf  <A 
SeoldMad.'  >  There  John  GkMpbeH  was  ham 
on  l&43ept.l77&.  WiA' his. eider  bitothen 
6eoi)gej  afterwards  Sir  Oeecge  Oampike8i«f 
fdeineood)  he  wa»  edaekted'at  the  0«iip«r 
grammar  sohooV  and  'm  '1799,''When  ^betwos 
only,  eleven  years  <^  they«WMit  togatker  to 
St.-  Andrews  Umveisity.'  'Itwas  Ian  -etriy 
age'  evten  for  a  Scotch  unvenitj, 'hut-tho 
case  was'  not  unique,- Sr.-Ghobnen.  fbp  inv 
stanee,  becoming  a  stmdeot'  at  Su  AAdsrwa 
in  1791  before  he  "vros 'twelre  years 'old 
(Haiwa,  J4f«  nf'Oiaimen)  u  W).  At  fifteen 
GaaipbeU  had  flniriw^  the  arts  cuirieulamv 
ri  thbugfa  he  did  not 'take  thei  degree  of  iLiu. 
i  vmtA  some"  years  afterwords, '  wheH  he  diw> 
i  offvered  tho*  it  would  beef  use  !to  him'iin 
I  Bnglond.  As  a  boy  his'  hiaalth  was  wei^ 
'I  and  he  grew  up  an  eager  and  miacelbneous 
I  readsv  with'  lit^  love  of  games.  Oolf,  of 
'  course,  he  ^i^ed  oeeasioniuly/  but  without 
any  enthusMsm,  thouoh'  he>  ocnsidered  it 
i  f  enperior  to  the  Elngl&h  crieketj  which  i» 
too  violent  and  giv«B'tto  opportonity  for  con- 
versation.! Bemg  destineo  for  the  'ministry, 
he  entered  St.  Mary's  Oollege,  Sti'Audrewt^ 
where  he  lemained  for- three  yeors^  studiying 
tiM^ogy  and  Heht<s>w,  wiitiiig  exeieise  seis 
'<  mom,  and'looking  forward  to  fife  in  aiiansh 
)  kiik.  '  Orodttalty,  however,  he  become;  eonv 
'  vineed  that  he  would  never  be  ftuons  «•  * 
'  divine,  and  he  eagerly  accepted  a  tubarship 
in  London.  Thider  be  wa«6  in  1798,  not 
yet  abandoning  thenghts  of  the  churchy  but 
with  the  possibility  of  some  more  bfiUiont 
caMOfditiuy  present  to  his  mind.  HeheM 
the  post' for  nearly  two  yearsy  employing' his 
Imsukb  time  in  casual  literary  work,- 'writing 
«'  fow  of  the  historical'  passages  in  the 
•Anaoal  Register,'  and  iwviewing  books 
and  translating  French  newspMers  for  the 
*0(acle.'  Towards  the  end  of  li99  he  wrong 
tram  'his  fathw  an  unwilling  cotMent  that 
be  should  exchange'  the  church  for  the  bar. 
'  I  iufve  little  doubt,'  he  'Wrote  to  hisi  sister 
before  the  final  decision,  *  that  I  mvself 
ahotdd  pass  my  days  madi'mOtO'  happily  as 
a  parish' parson  than  as  oo  eminent  fafwyer ; 
but  I  think  that 'When  the  path  to  wealth 
and  fhme  is  Open  for  any-  man  he  is  bound 
for  his  own  soke,  but  much  more  for  the 
sake  of  iaii  friends,  to  enter  it  'without  hesi-< 
totion,  ahhoagh  it  should'  be'8teep>  tugged, 
a«d  stvs'wn  -mtdt  thorns.  I'  declare  to  yo« 
most'setiottsly  tiiat  I  havts  scarcely  a  doubt 
that  I;  should  rise  at  the  Engliah  bar  ''—even 
to  the  ohanoetkMhip,  he  added  with  equa) 
seriottsaess;    H-e  entered  I^inooln's  Iniv  «a> 
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8  Nor.  1800,  and  maintained  himself  by 
reporting  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in 
the  law  courts  for  the  '  Morning  ChTonioW 
The  leporting  was  dene  without  a  know- 
ledge of  shorthand,  which  he  had  no  de- 
siie  to  learn,  having  convinced  himself 
that  hj  rewriting  a  speech  from  notes  its 
spoken  effect  can  be  more  truthMly  tepro- 
duoed  than  by  setting  down  the  exact  words, 
With  his  dramatic  criticism  he  took  great 
pains.  '  I  not  only  read  carefully,'  he  said, 
'  all  the  pieces  usually  acted,  but  I  made 
myself  master  of  the  histoiy  of  our  stage 
from  Shakespeare  downwards,  and  became 
fairly  acauainted  with  French,  (German,  and 
SpMiish  literature.'  For  a  year  or  two  his 
time  was  fully  occupied  with  this  work, 
varied  by  the  reading  of  law  and  by  his 
«zperienoee  as  an  energetic  volunteer  during 
the  Bonaparte  scare.  He  did  not  give  him- 
self np  aeriouslv  to  law  till  the  beginning 
of  1804,  when  he  entered  the  chambers  of 
Tidd,  the  great  special  pleader.  He  remained 
with  Tidd  nearly  three  years,  taking  up 
rather  the  position  of  an  assistant  than  of  a 
pupil,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  on  16  Nov. 
1800.  From  the  first  he  started  with  a  clear 
lead.  He  had  by  zealous  work  acquired 
more  than  a  beginner's  knowledge  of  law; 
he  had  a  wider  store  of  experience,  gathered 
from  variety  of  occupation  and  miscdlaneous 
reading,  than  most  men  of  his  years ;  and  he 
had  a  sturdy  faith  in  himself^  which  hardly 
ever  drooped,  and  a  firm  bebef  in  his  own 
ultimate  success.  Immediately  after  his 
call  he  was  engaged  for  several  months  in 
preparing  the  second  edition  of  Watson's 
'  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Partnership,'  which 
be  seems  to  have  in  great  part  rewritten 
{published  1807 ;  his  name  opes  not  appear 
in  the  book).  The  ample  leisure  that  was 
now  iorced  upon  him  made  him  try  a  ven- 
ture of  his  own.  In  1807  he  b^fan  his 
reports  of  cases  at  nisi  prius.  'Althongh 
the  judgment  of  the  courts  in  banco,'  he  says 
in  his  '  Autobiography '  (i.  214), '  had  been 
regttlariy  reported  from  the  timeof  Edward  II, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  rulings  of  C.  J. 
Holt  and  G.  J.  Lee  to  be  found  in  Lord 
Raymond  and  Strange,  nisi  prius  reporting 
was  not  attempted  till  the  time  of  Lord 
Kenvon,  when  nisiprius  cases  were  published 
bv  Peake  and  by  Kspinasse.'  The  reports  of 
Espiaasse  were  very  inaccurate,  and  as  Peake, 
who  was  held  in  higher  esteem,  had  almost 
eiven  up  the  work  by  Campbell's  time,  the 
field  was  practically  unoccupied,  while  the 
period  of  the  Napoleonic  war,  with  novel 
eommercial  Questions  daily  cropping  up,  was 
rich  in  legti  interest.  Campbell  reported 
Lord  EUmborough's  decisions  with  great 


eare  and  taot,  revising  them  sod  puUiAiif 
only  such  as  he  considered  sound  on  anthori^ 
and  principle.  '  When  I  arrived,'  he  *tid 
afterwards,  '  at  the  end  of  my  fourth  ud 
last  volume,  I  had  a  whole  drawer  fitll  ti 
"  bad  Ellenborough  law." '  The  reports  us 
cordingly  have  since  been  treated  as  of  high 
authority.  '  On  all  occasion*,'  said  Im 
Cranwortibi,  'I  have  found  .  .  ,  that  the; 
really  do,  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  Uj 
down  the  law,  very  often  more  distinetlj 
and  more  accurately  than  it  is  to  be  fiwnd 
in  many  lengthened  reports'  (Willisat  t. 
Bayley,  X.  J2. 1 H.  L.  213).  An  innovation 
wluch  attracted  attention,  criticism,  sad  t 
recognition  of  Campbell's  shrewdness,  tod 
which  subsequent  reporters  have  adopted, 
consisted  in  appending  to  the  report  at  etch 
case  the  names  of  the  attorneys  engaged  in 
it,  in  order  that  any  one  who  doubted  th« 
accnrainr  of  a  report  might  at  once  Imov 
where  he  ooidd  inspect  the  briefe  in  the 
case  ^see  note  to  first  case,  L  4).  For  lOBte 
vears  Campbell's  life  was  that  of  a  stiugg^ 
barrister  who  had  to  make  his  own  wtj, 
and  whose  chief  advantages  wwe  his  pover 
of  work  and  his  alertness  to  push  his  wst 
throi;^b  every  opening.  His  repatstios, 
eepecuilly  in  matters  of  mercantile  law,giev 
very  rapidly.  In  his  fourth  year  he  nude 
over  600/.,  and  in  his  fifth  double  that  auo. 
In  1816  his  business  had  increased  so  gtettl; 
that  he  had  to  give  up  his  reports,  ui  1819 
he  was  in  a  position  to  justify  him  inapplyiiig 
for  a  silk  gown,  though  not  till  1837.  ines 
Copley  b(«ame  chancellor,  was  the  oignity 
granted  to  him.  In  1821  he  marriedl(i« 
Scarlett,  daughter  of  the  future  Lord  AbiogR. 
His  thougbts  had  already  turned  towwdt 
parliament,  though  he  showed  no  great  etgM- 
nass  to  enter  it.  '  It  is  amasing/  he  tsid, 
'  how  little  parliamentary  distinctioa  doet 
for  a  man  nowadays  at  the  bar.'  He  nude 
his  first  attempt  in  1826  at  Stafford,  s 
borough  of  singular  corruption  even  in  thioee 
corrupt  days;  and  though  nnsuoceesful, he 
proved  so  popular  a  candidate,  that  at  the 
general  election  after  Qeorge  IV^s  desth  hit 
8U]qiorters  invited  him  to  stand  again,  and 
he  was  returned  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
reform  debates.  At  no  period  in  his  fife  did 
he  have  politics  moch  at  heart,  aor  were  hit 
opinions  very  decided.  He  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  liberal  party,  and  on  the  gnst 
questions  of  catholic  emancipation,  the  r^ 
peal  of  the  Test  Act,  the  suppresskm  of 
slavery,  and  parliamentary  reform  be  vru 
on  the  side  of  freedom  ;  but  his  strong  eon* 
servative  instincts,  and  his  comparatively 
slight  interest  in  such  matten,  prevented  Ium 
fromtaking  a  leading  part.  The  advice  whieh 
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%e  gaT«  to  his  brother  is  a  perfect  summary 
of  his  opinions :  '  For  God's  sake  do  not  be- 
«ome  radical.'  The  Reform  Bill  of  1881 
astounded  him  at  first.  '  I  was  prepared,' 
lie  said,  'to  sup^rt  any  moderate  measure, 
but  this  really  is  a  revolution  ipso  facto.' 
Upon  consideration,  however,  he  came  to 
regard  it  as  a  safe  and  prudent  reform,  a  re- 
storation of  the  constitution,  not  an  innova- 
tion, and  he  Toted  for  the  second  reading, 
which  was  thus  carried  by  a  majority  of  one. 
His  real  interest  was  in  law  reform.  In  1828, 
as  a  consequence  of  Brougham's  famous 
speech,  two  commissions  were  appointed,  one 
to  inquire  into  common  law  procedure,  the 
other  to  inqiiire  into  the  law  of  real  property 
'and  the  various  interests  therein,  ana  the 
methods  and  forms  of  alienating,  conveying, 
and  transferring  the  same,  ana  of  assuring 
the  titles  thereto,'  and  to  suggest  means  of 
Bnprovement.  Sugden  having  declined  to 
serve,  Campbell  was  put  at  the  head  of  the 
Real  Property  Oommission.  He  was  the 
only  common  lawyer  who  sat  on  it,  and 
hitherto  he  had  not  been  familiar  with  the 
subject  of  inquiry ;  indeed,  it  was  said  at  the 
time  that  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  men 
ra  England  who  understood  the  law  of  real 
property.  The  general  conclusion  of  the 
eommission  was  that  very  few  essential  alte- 
tations  were  required ;  the  law  relating  to 
the  transfer  of  land  was  exceedingly  defec- 
tive, but  in  other  respects  '  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, except  in  a  few  comparatively  unim- 
jwtant  particulars,  appears  to  come  almost 
as  near  to  perfection  as  can  be  expected  in 
any  human  institutions '  (1st  Rep.  p.  6).  In 
tlie  first  report,  which  appeared  in  1829, 
Campbell  wrote  the  introduction  and  the 
section  on  prescription,  and  the  statutes  of 
limitation.  Over  the  second  report  (1830), 
proposing  a  scheme  for  a  general  register  of 
deeds  and  instruments  relating  to  land,  the 
third  (1882)  dealing  with  tenures,  &c.,  and 
the  fourth  (1833)  on  amendments  in  the  law 
«f  wills,  he  exercised  only  a  general  superin- 
tendence {Life,  I  457-9).  The  first  speech 
which  he  deUvered  in  parliament  (1880)  was 
in  movmg  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  general  register  of  deeds 
affecting  real  property  (reprinted,  Speechet,  p. 
430).  Tnebill  was  introduced  again  in  the  foi- 
hming  session,  but  although  a  select  com- 
Bittee  reported  in  favour  of  it,  the  opposition 
was  80  strong  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Twenty  years  later  he  succeeded  in  carrying  a 
similar  bill  through  the  lords,  but  there  it 
ended.  The  otherrecommendations  ofthecom- 
inission  had  a  better  fortune.  Inl883Camp- 
M,  who  had  been  made  solicitor-general  in 
■♦he  previous  year,  helped  to  carry  through 
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several  measures  of  such  importance  as  to 
mark  a  distinct  period  in  the  history  of  the 
law  of  real  property:  the  statutes  of  limita- 
tion (8  &  4  Wm.  IV.  cc.  27  and  42) ;  tho 
Fines  and  Recoveries  Act  (c.  74) — almost 
entirely  the  work  of  Mr.  Brodie,  the  convey- 
ancer, and  described  by  Sugden  as  '  a  mas- 
terly performance'  (Hates,  Conveyancing, 
i.  155  n,  and  216)  ;  an  act  to  render  freehold 
and  copyhold  estates  assets  for  the  pay- 
ment or  simple  contract  debts  (c.  104) ;  the 
Dower  Act  (c.  105);  and  an  act  for  the 
amendment  01  the  law  of  inheritance  (c.  106). 
Never  had  so  clean  a  sweep  been  made  of 
worn-out  rules  of  law  as  was  done  by  this 
group  of  statutes.  'They  quietly  passed 
through  both  houses  of  parliament,  says 
Campbell, '  without  one  single  syllable  being 
altered  in  any  of  them.  This  is  the  only 
way  of  legislating  on  such  a  subject.  They 
had  been  drawn  by  the  real  property  com- 
missioners, printed  and  extensively  circu- 
lated, and  repeatedly  revised,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  observations  of  skilful  men 
studymg  them  in  their  closet.  A  mixed  and 
numerous  deliberative  assembly  is  wholly 
unfit  for  such  work '  {life,  ii.  29).  A  further 
step  on  the  lines  of  the  commission  was  taken 
four  years  later  in  the  Wills  Amendment  Act 
(1  "Vict.  c.  26),  which  placed  real  property 
and  personal  property  m  the  same  position 
as  regards  the  formalities  necessary  for  the 
validity  of  wills.  Campbell  became  attorney- 
general  in  1884,  but  he  failed  to  be  re-elected 
at  Dudley,  and  remained  for  three  months 
without  a  seat,  finding  refuge  at  last  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  returned  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. It  was  in  a  speech  to  his  new  con- 
stituents that  he  characteristically  described 
himself  as  'plain  John  Campbell,'  a  happy 
designation  which  he  has  never  lost.  With 
two  brief  inter\'als  of  opposition,  in  1834-5 
and  in  1889,  he  remained  attorney-general 
till  1841.  He  was  felt  at  the  time  to  be  in- 
valuable to  thewhigs  in  parliament,  as  indeed 
the  government  testified  by  refusing  to  make 
him  a  judge,  though  he  pressed  his  claims 
with  a  good  deal  of  pertinacity  (see  Ijfe  of 
Brougham,  iii.  841-63).  Twice  he  asked  in 
vain  to  be  made  master  of  the  rolls,  first  on 
the  death  of  Leach  in  1884  (see  correspon- 
dence in  lAfe  of  Brougham,  iii.  422-30),  and 
next  when  Pepys  became  lord  chancellor  in 
1836.  On  the  second  occasion  Campbell  felt 
that  his  dignity  was  compromised,  for  though 
not  an  equity  lawyer,  he  considered  himself 
entitled  to  the  office  almost  as  a  matter  of 
right.  He  resolved  to  resign,  and  in  fact 
carried  his  letter  of  resignation  to  Lord 
Melbourne ;  but  he  was  induced  to  give  way 
by  a  promise  that  in  recognition  of  the  valuV 
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of  his  eervicefi  his  wife  should  be  raided  to  reason  of  pudiamentaiy  privilege.  Tbeeonit, 

the  peerage.     She  was    created    Baroness  over  which  Lord  Denman  presided,  dedded 

StraUieden.    In  1888   and  in  1838,  when  against  him  (9  A.  &  £.  1 ;  see  Bradlangb 

"      ■  "  ii.Go8sett,X,iJ.12Q.B.D.271)jandtheex- 


vacancies  occurred  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  he  had  still  serious  thoughts  of  accept- 
ing a  puisne  judgeship,  but  ne  was  again 
dissuac^d  from  abandoning  the  government. 
After  the  Real  Property  Acts,  his  chief  legis- 
lative work  during  this    period   was   the 


citement  and  the  difficulties  oaiued  by  their 
'  ill-considered  and  intemperate  jad^niant,'  u 
Campbell  unreasonably  oalla  it  in  hv  'Auto- 
biography/ were  ended  only  by  the  passing 
of  an  act  to  ^t»  sununairpiotootioa  to  pe^ 


Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1836,  in  the  sons  employed  in  the  pubucatkA  of  pariis- 
preparation  of  which  he  had  a  chief  part,  and  mentaij  papers  (3  Yict.  c.  9.  See  his  lift, 
which  he  carried  through  the  House  of  Com-  '  ch.  xziii.^  Bpeeehtt,  p.  406;  and  BBOOX't 
moiM.  He  hod  much  at  heart  the  carrying  I  Oonstitutumal  Law,  where  the  case  is  i^ 
of  a  measure  for  abolishing  imprisonment  for  ,  ported  with  a  summarr  of  Campbell's  aigo- 
debt,  except  in  certun  cases  of  fraud,  and  for  ment).  Another  elaborate  argument  wu 
cpTing  creditors  greater  powers  over  their  delivered  by  him  in  the  g;reatSei]geant'seaae. 
debtors'  property,  out  h«  was  only  partially  |  bnt  he  did  not  include  h  in  his  pablisked 
suecessfiU.  An  act  of  1836  (1  &  2  Vict.  |  speeches  (see  IkLkNKnre'a  Seryetmft  Ckw, 
C  110)  extended  the  remedies  of  judgment  p.  114  In  Fobstth'b  Oatei  aad  Opmkm  tm 
creditors,  and  abolished  imprisonment  for  |  Conttitutional  Lino  will  be  found  a  oanmiis- 
debt  on  mesne  process ;  but  imprisonment  able  number  of  Campbell's  opiaioos  mitten 
for  ordinary  debts  after  judgment  was  not  while  he  was  a  law  officer), 
done  away  with  till  1869.  Yet  another  In  1841,  whMi  the  dissolution  was  n> 
abuse  he  swept  away  by  the  Prisoners'  Coun-  solved  on  which  ended  in  the  fall  of  the 
eel  Act  (6  &  7  TV  m.  IV,  c  114),  which  whigs,  it  was  fjlt  that  Campbell's  aerrioes 
eave  to  a  person  charged  with  felony,  or  to  shoiud  receive  recognition.  Pressure  tm 
his  counsel,  the  same  rights  of  addressing  the  brought  to  bear  on  Lord  Plunket,  the  Iiiih 
jury  on  the  merits  of  the  case  as  if  he  were  lord  chancellor,  to  induce  him  to  resign, 
charged  with  treason  or  misdemeanor,  and  which  he  did  unwillingl;^  protesting  against 
allowed  all  persons  on  trial  to  have  copies  of, '  the  arrangement,  and  Cvnpbell  was  ap- 
and  to  inspect,  depositions  taken  against '  pointed  and  raised  to  the  peerage.  As  toe 
them.  Strange  to  say,  nearly  all  the  judges  appointment  was  so  unpopular  in  Dublin, 
were  oppoeea  to  this  change,  Mr.  Justice  |  and  as  it  had  been  freely  called  a  job,  h» 
Allan  Park,  in  &ct,  threatening  to  resign  if  j  publicly  declared  that  he  would  for«0o  the 
the  bill  were  carried.  Among  the  famous  usual  pension  of  4,000/.  a  year  which  at- 
caaes  in  which  Campbell  took  part  while  he  ,  tached  to  the  Irish  chancellorship.  Whai 
was  at  the  head  of  the  bar  were  the  trial  of  the  subject  had  been  first  mooted,  he  ap- 
Lord  Melbourne  in  1836j  the  second  action  pears  to  have  thought  that  Lord  Plunket's 
of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard  m  1839,  the  trial  of  consent  had  been  obtained,  and  when  he 
Frost  the  chartist  in  1840,  and  the  trial  of  learned  the  real  state  of  matters,  the  delay 
Lord  Cardigan  in  1841  for  wounding  Cap-  '  had  put  in  danMr  his  Edinbuiffh  seat.  Hu 
tain  Tnckett  in  a  duel.  In  1842  he  published  own  account  of  the  transaction  shows  that 
a  selection  of  his  speeches  deliverad  at  the  ^  he  himself  saw  nothing  discreditable  in  th« 
bar  and  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  with  part  which  he  played.  He  held  the  office 
a  lack  of  good  feeling,  for  which  he  was  very  '  only  for  six  weeks,  and  sat  in  court  only  a 
justly  condemned,  he  included  his  defence  of  few  days.  His  lack  of  experience  as  an 
Lord  Melbourne.  The  only  part  of  the  '  equity  lawyer  did  not  prevent  him  fioa 
volume  that  has  any  permanent  value  is  his  ^  forming  lar^  schemes  for  the  reforu  of 
aig^ument  in  Stockdale  v.  Hansard.  He  had  '  equity  proc^ure,  which  he  sketched  ont  in 
devoted  a  great  part  of  two  long  vacations  an  address  to  the  Irish  bar  (^>eas^,  p.  516); 
to  preparing  it.  '  I  had  read  everything,'  he  but  they  were  cut  short  by  the  raaig^iatMui  of 
■aye, '  that  nad  the  smallest  beanng  on  the  the  Mellxjume  ministry,  and  he  was  replaced 
subject,  from  the  earliest  veai>4>ook  to  the  in  the  chancellorship  by  Sugden  {itfe  of 
latest  pamphlet— not  confining  myself  to  Plunket,  ii.  329 ;  CFlanaoait,  Xnes  <if  tkt 
men^  legal  authorities^  but  diligently  ex-  |  Lord  Ckaneellort  (^Ireland,  ii.  696). 
amining  historians,  antiquaries,  and  general  |  He  returned  to  England,  and,  accordii^to 
iuriats,  both  English  and  foreign'  (see  also  his  bargain,  without  a  pension.  Judioialbusi- 
Suihibb's  Life,  li.  IS).  He  printed  much  nees  in  the  House  of  Lords  (whuw  he  took 
in  later  vears,  but  nothing  that  showed  more  |  part  in  the  O'ConneU  case)  and  on  the  jndi- 
carefiil  labour  than  the  full  account  which  cial  committee  of  the  privy  conneQ  lefk  him 
this  speech  contains  of  the  history  and  the   plenty  of  leisurt,  which  his  ambitions  indas- 
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Ujr  epeed%  found  meuts  of  tankiff  to  a«- 
•ODnt.  He  piiMiahed  hie  neecbss;  oa  wrote 
kit  mtobiogn^y  (completed  at  vuious 
timM  in  lator  yeais) ;  aaa  'm  iia  (ixty-thiid 
f  Mr  h»  wt  Umtelf  to  write  the  Uv«a  of  the 
chancellot*  £rom  the  earfiest  time*  down- 
wards. Ths  difficoky  and  magnitude  of  the 
ta«k  diM»ui«gBd  him  at  first,  and  for  a  time 
he  abandoned  it ;  but  he  returned  to  it  with 
sneb  Ti^oar,that  ia  one  year  andtenmonth» 
lie  had  m  print  the  first  three  yolumea,  down 
to  the  KTolntion  of  1688.  '  Atsuming  it,'  he 
wrote  afterwards  with  no  mi^vings, '  to  be 
a  "standard  wcHit^'aa  it  is  at  present  denomi- 
nated, I  doubt  whether  any  othw  of  the  same 
bulk  was  ever  finished  off  more  rapidly.'  The 
fii3t  ewiee  of  'Lives'  appeaared  in  1845,  the 
second  (to  Lord  Thurlow's  death)  in  1846, 
and  the  third  (to  Lord  Eldon's  death)  in 
1817.  The  work  had  jB^reat  success.  Within 
a  month  a  second  edition  of  the  first  series 
was  called  for,  and  2,050  ot^iee  of  the  second 
leries  were  sold  on  the  day  <^  publication. 
The  hterazy  honours  which  ware  showered 
npon  him  inspired  him  to  seek  another  sub- 
ject. His  ambition  was  '  to  produce  a  speci- 
men of  just  historical  composition.'  He 
thmight,  It  seems,  of  writing  the '  History  of 
the  Lon^ Parliament,'  but  eventually  decided 
to  contmue  working  on  his  old  field.  His 
first  intention  was  to  take  up  the  Irish 
chaneeUors.  Be  was  afraid,  however,  that 
in  spite  of  soma  interesting  names, '  as  a  body 
they  would  appear  very  duU,' so  he  determined 
to  postpone  wem  tUl  he  bad  completed  the 
'Lms  of  the  Chief  Juatioee.'  Working  a« 
rapidly  asevet,  by  1849  he  had  brought  down 
his  narrative  to  the  death  of  Lom  Mans- 
ield,  and  published  the  first  two  volumes. 
The  third  vdume,  containing  the  lives  of 
Kenyon,  Ellenborough,  and  Tenterden,  ap- 
peared in  1867. 

The  merits  of  his  'Lives '  ace  very  c<m- 
iidoable.  They  are  eminently  readable. 
The  style  is  lively,  though  ron^n,  careless, 
■sd  incorrect ;  every  incident  is  presented 
effectively ;  they  are  full  of  good  stories,  and 
^  contain  a  gzeat  deal  of  information 
about  the  histo^  of  law  and  lawvMS  which 
it  not  easily  to  be  found  elsewnere.  The 
Uter  Tolumas,  moreover,  both  <rf  the  '  Chan- 
ttllois'  and  the  'Chief  Justices,'  have  the 
veshness  and  interest  of  personal  mnnoirs. 
;For  til  theao  qualities  Campbell  has  re- 
;  t^ved  due  and  sufiicient  recognition.  Nor 
us  time  worn  away  the  merits  of  his  books ; 
tber  still  find  many  readers,  and  there  is 
uttle  probability  that  they  will  be  displaced 
tr  anything  mere  entertainine  written  on 
■le  s«me  subject.  None  the  less  are  they 
VBonf  the  most  eenaurable  publications  in 


onr  literature-  'Aa  an  historical  praduc- 
tion,'  says  a  earefiil  critic,  speaking  of  Ui» 
'  GhanoeuUors,'  '  the  whole  work  is  wanting 
in  a  due  sense  of  the  oUigatione  imposad 
hr  sneh  a  task,  is  ^sfigured  hj  uBUushing 

Kagiarisma,  and,  as  ths  writv  arpproaohee 
s  own.  times,  by  much  nnsccumloas  aus- 
representation'  (GASDnrBB  and  Hvluksbb, 
Intred.  to  Engluh  Butary,  f.  3S9).  T^is 
indgment  is  not  too  severe.  The  tone  of 
Ukborious  reeeardi  whi<^  pervades  every 
volume  is  delusive.  No  writer  ever  owed 
so  much  to  the  labonrs  of  others  who  ac- 
knowledged so  little  (for  some  examples  of 
his  method  see  '  Law  Magaaiw,'  zzxv.  11^). 
Literary  morality  in  its  other  form,  the  love- 
of  historical  truth  and  accuracy,  he  Inxdly 
understood.  No  one  who  has  ever  folio  wed 
him  to  the  sources  of  his  information  will 
trust  him  more;  for  not  only  was  he  too 
hurried  and  careless  to  sift  such  evidence  as 
he  gathered,  bat  even  plain  statements  of 
fiact  ai<e  pervrated,  and  his  aathorities  are 
constantly  misquoted  (see  Chbistie's  Shaftt»~ 
bwry  Papera,  containing  a  'minute  dissec- 
tion' of  the  first  chapter  of  Campbell's  life  of 
Shaftesbury ;  Q.  T.  Kiarioif's  Life  of  Lord 
Krniyon,  written  becanse  Lord  Campbell's 
lifis  of  Kenyon  was  unsatisfactory ;  Fo»- 
syth'b  JBisaffB,  127-182;  Pciinre's  Order  of 
tins  Coif). 

The  concluding  vdume  of  the  '  Chancel- 
lors,' published  tSter  his  death,  and  contain- 
ing tJte  lives  of  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham,, 
is  even  mone  lamentable,  and  has  done  more 
ijian  anything  else  to  lower  the  reputation 
of  Campbell.  Lyndhurst's  prediction  came 
tone.  'I  predict,  so  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  Bronghaim,  with  reference  to  a  judi- 
cial «^pointment  of  which  Campbell  was  dis- 
appomted, '  that  he  wUl  take  his  revenge  on 
yon  by  describing  you  with  all  the  gall  of 
his  nature.  He  will  write  of  you,  and  perhaps 
of  me  too,  with  enry,  hatred,  malice,  and 
all  unchantableness,  for  such  is  his  nature ' 
{Life  of  Brougham,  iii.  486.  The  conversa- 
tion, which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in 
1836,  is  obviously  misreported,  for  there  is  a 
reference  in  it  to  the  '  Lives  of  the  Chancel- 
lors '  and  to  Wetherell'a  remaric  that  they 
had  added  a  new  sting  to  death ;  but  if  the 
prediction  was  not  Lyndhurst's  it  was 
I  Brougham's).  The  book  is  a  marvd  of  in- 
accuracy and  misrepresentation,  and,  if  not 
I  written  with  actual  malice,  it  exhibits  a  dis- 
creditable absence  of  oenerosity  and  good 
I  feeling.  The  only  possible  excuse  for  such 
I  aworkisonesuggestedbyLyndhursthimself, 
that  Campbell  was  not  always  aware  of  the 
efiect  of  tne  expressions  which  he  used ;  '  he 
'  has  been  so  aeonstomed  to  relate  degrading- 
'  Sh2 
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<  anecdotes  of  his  predecessors  in  office,  that 
.'  I  am  afraid  his  feelings  upon  these  subjects 
I  have  become  somewhat  blunted '  {Haniard, 
•  13  July  1867).  No  sooner  had  it  appeared 
i  than  Lord  St.  Leonards,  who  incidentally 
suffered  firom  the  biographer's  inaccuracy, 

Sublishfid  an  indignant  pamphlet  in  his  own 
efence,  'Misrepresentations  in  Campbell's 
Liives  of  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham,  corrected 
''by  St.  Leonards.'    Broughain  s  story,  as  told 
by  himself,  has  since  been  published  (1871)  ; 
.  ■■  and  the  life  of  Lyndhurst  has  been  rewritten 
.  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin  (1883)  (see  also 
.  2nd  edition  of  Sidney  Gibson's  Memoir  of 
iliord  ZyndAurit). 

In  1846,  when  the  whigs  letomed,  Cam]»> 
1>ell  had  hopes  of  being  restored  to  the  Irish 
chancellorship;  but  in  deference  to  Irish 
feeling  it  was  decided  that  the  office  should 
be  held,  as  it  has  ever  since  been  held,  by 
an  Irishman,  and  Campbell  was  made  in- 
stead chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
'with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  He  had  mean- 
"while  been  playing  a  leading  part  in  the 
HouseofLords.  'Edinburgh,' said  Brougham, 
-with  his  usual  exaggeration,  'is  now  cele- 
>  brated  for  having  given  us  the  two  greatest 
''bores  that  have  ever  yet  been  known  in  Lon- 
•don,  for  Jack  Campbell  in  the  House  of 
Lords  is  just  what  Tom  Macaulay  is  in  pri- 
vate society.'  He  had  certainly  very  little 
oratorical  fervour,  and,  as  one  may  ju^e 
from '  Hansard,'  he  was  often  tedious ;  but  the 
opinions  of  a  man  so  shrewd  and  experienced 
always  commanded  attention.  The  passing 
of  several  important  measures  during  this 
■period  was  greatly  owing  to  his  exertions, 
'the  most  important  of  them  being  the  Copy- 
right Act  of  1842  (6  &  6  Vict  c.  46) ;  the 
Libel  Act  of  1848  (6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96),  known 
.  as  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  and  drafted  by  him- 
self with  the  assistance  of  Starkie,  the  well- 
■  known  text  writer  on  the  law  of  libel  and 
slander;  and  an  act  of  1646  (9  &  10  Vict, 
c.  93),  also  known  as  Lord  Campbell's  Act, 
which  did  away  with  the  rule  that  where  a 
person  was  kUled  by  the  wrongful  act,  neglect 
or  default  of  anotner,  no  action  for  damages 
.  could  be  brought  by  his  representatives.  Lord 
Denman's  hralth  breaking  down  in  1849, 
Campbell  received  assurances  that  he  would 
be  made  chief  justice,  and  he  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  recent  changes  in  legal  pro- 
cedure. Much  delay  occurred;  Denman,re- 
'Seutiug  several  uncomplimentary  references 
■to  himself  in  Campbell's '  Lives,'  was  unwill  ing 
to  resign  in  his  favour  (Aksould,  Life  of  Den- 
man,  iu  288) ;  and  it  was  not  till  March  1860 
-that  the  appointment  was  actually  made.  His 
judicial  labours  mainly  filled  up  his  subse- 
.  quent  life;  but  he  still  took  a  share  in  legal 


debates  and  in  iM^slstion.  In  1861  he  sai> 
oeeded  at  length  in  passing  the  Registntion 
Bill  through  the  lords,  a  measure  which,  lie 
says  in  hisjoumal, '  ought  to  immortalise  me.' 
but  it  came  to  grief  in  the  commons.  Heioine-i 
in  the  opposition  to  the  Wensleydale  llfu 
peerage,  preparing  himself  for  the  debate  u 
usual  by  reading  '  all  that  had  been  written 
on  the  subject.'  He  presided  over  the  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  question  of  diTotce, 
and  saw  their  recommendations  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Act 
of  1867.  And  he  left  yet  another  Lord 
Campbell's  Act  on  the  statute-book,  the  Oli- 
soene  Publications  Act  of  1867  (20  k  31 
Vict.  c.  88).  His  literary  schemes  had  to  b« 
abandoned ;  but  he  spent  the  autumn  of 
1868  at  Hartrigge,  an  estate  in  Hoxburgb- 
shire,  which  he  nad  purchased  some  years 
before,  in  reading  through  Shakespeare  to  ?« 
'  whether  the  bard  of  Avon,  before  he  hit 
Stratford,  had  not  been  an  attorney's  clerk.' 
The  pamphlet  in  which  he  discusses  the 
question  ^published  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  J.  P*yne  Collier)  convinced  Macaultv 
that  Shakespeare  had  some  legal  trainicg, 
Campbell  himself  inclining  to  the  same 
belief,  though  he  declined  to  give  a  decidrf 
opinion. 

Lord  Campbell  the  judge  is  a  more  plew- 
ing  figure  than  Lord  Campbell  the  author. 
He  had  his  failings,  it  would  seem,  even  on 
the  bench,  showing,  for  example,  somewhst 
too  openly  an  unworthy  love  of  applause. 
But  he  did  not  debase  his  talents  by  nuTrie<l 
work.  He  was  ambitious  to  leave  behinit 
him  the  reputation  of  a  sound  lawyer,  and 
by  aid  of  his  wide  knowledge,  his  long  ex- 
perience, his  untiring  industry,  and  his  na- 
tural strength  of  intellect,  he  succeeded. 
Though  changes  in  procedure  have  rendered 
obsolete  many  of  the  cases  in  which  he  took 
part,  there  remains  a  solid  body  of  law  con- 
nected with  his  name.  His  decisions,  some 
of  them  in  '  leading  cases '  (such  as  Hum- 
phries V.  Brogden),  are  constantly  cited,  and 
his  opinion  still  carries  weight.  For  bii 
House  of  Lords  cases  see  CL  &  P.  from 
vol.  viii. ;  and  his  privy  council  cases,  Moora 
from  vol.  iii. ;  his  civil  cases  as  chief  justice 
are  reported  in  1-9  E.  &  B.,  E.  B.  &  £.,  1  & 
2  E.  &  E.,  and  12-18  Q.  B. ;  his  criminal  case^ 
in  8-8  Cox,  and  in  Bell's,  Dearsly's,  and 
Dearsly  and  Bell's  Crown  Cases.  Among  his 
causes  dUbres  were  Achilli's  action  again?: 
Newman  (1852),  and  the  trials  of  Palmer 
(1856)  and  Bernard  (1868). 

When  the  liberal  party  regained  power  in 
1859,  great  difliculty  was  experienced  in  de- 
ciding who  should  be  chancellor.  Them 
were  several  rivals  for  the  honour,  each  witi 
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(trong  supporters;  and,  unable  to  decide  be- 
tween their  claims,  Lord  Palmerston  gave 
the  great  seal  to  Campbell,  acting,  it  is  said, 
on  the  advice  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  (MABinr, 
liftcfLyndXurttf^HS).  Campbell  was  now 
in  his  eightieth  year,  and  no  one,  as  he  took 
pains  to  find  out,  had  ever  been  appointed  to, 
or  had  even  held,  the  office  at  so  advanced  an 
>^e.  About  two  years  of  life  remained  to 
him,  which  were  marked  by  little  that  is  note- 
worthy. He  made  a  respectable  equity  judge, 
and  prided  himself  on  nis  rapid  despatch  of 
business ;  but  his  rather  overbearing  nature 
caused  some  friction  with  the  other  judges 
(see  his  remarks  on  V.-c.  Page  Wood  in  the 
case  of  Borch  v.  Bright,  and  the  protests  of 
the  other  vice-chancellors;  Life  of  Lord  Ha- 
thtrley,  L  88.  His  equity  decisions  are  re- 
ported in  De  Q.  F.  &  J.)  The  chief  political 
incident  of  the  time  was  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  war,  and  it  was  by  Campbell's  ad- 
Ticethat  the  government  agreed  to  recognise 
the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Southern  states 
(BcssELL,  BeeoUection*  and  Suggtttifou,  286) . 
Had  he  lived  a  few  weeks  longer,  his  chan- 
cellorship would  have  been  distinguished  by 
the  passingof  tLeCriminalLaw  Consolidation 
Acts,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  had  taken 
a  jpeat  interest  (see  introduction  to  Greaves's 
edition  of  the  act8_).  He  died  on  the  night  of 
S^Jnne  1861,  having  sat  in  court  and  attended 
1  cabinet  council  during  the  day. 

Lord  Campbell  possessed  in  a  supreme 
^^ree  the  art  of  getting  on.  '  If  Campbell,'  | 
wid  Perry  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,  '  had  | 
engaged  as  an  opera-dancer,  I  do  not  say  he 
would  have  danced  as  well  as  Deshayea,  but 
I  feel  confident  he  would  have  got  a  higher 
salary.'  He  was  fiiU  of  ambition,  and  thouj^ 
he  did  not  lack  pablio  spirit,  he  judged  most 
things  by  their  oearing  on  his  personal  for- 
tunes. Perhaps  nothing  paints  his  mind 
more  clearly  than  a  phrase  which  he  lets 
drop  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  in  recommend- 
ing the  study  of  the  best  English  classics ; 
'they  bear  reading  very  well,'  he  writes, 
'and  yon  can  always 'make  them  tell.'  He 
had  no  &lse  modesty,  rather  an  exalted  self- 
confidence,  which  he  concealed  neither  from 
himself  nor  fixnn  others ;  he  had  patience  to 
waitfor  his  opportunities,  yet  he  never  let  him- 
teif  be  forgotten ;  and  his  enormous  industrv 
and  power  of  getting  rapidly  through  work 
itooa  him  in  stead  m  abilities  of  the  highest 
hind.  He  fell  for  short  of  greatness,  intel- 
lectual or  moral.  Not  even  as  the  term  is 
•pplied  to  the  great  rivals  of  his  later  life. 
Brougham  and  Lyndhurst,  can  he  be  described 
u  a  man  of  genius.  On  its  moral  side  his 
nature  was  lowered  by  ambition.  His  private 
life,  indeed,  was  rich  in  fine  traits.    In  no 


man  was  the  sense  of  family  unicm  mow 
strong,  and  few  have  won  for  themselves 
and  maintained  through  a  busy  life  a  deeper 
devotion  and  aflfection.  His  public  career  is  - 
less  attractive.  While  his  abilities  compelled 
admiration,  he  did  not  in  any  high  degree 
inspire  feelings  of  enthusiasm  or  confidence. 
Some  of  his  contemporaries  have  even  repre- 
sented him  as  essentially  ungrateful  and  un- 
generous. But  this  is  exaggeration.  His  were 
simply  the  defects  of  a  man  of  pushing  cha- 
racter, whose  eagerness  to  succeed  made  it- 
self too  plainly  felt.  But  whatever  difference 
of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  spirit  in 
which  he  served  his  country,  there  is  none 
as  to  the  value  of  the  services  themselves. 
As  a  legislator  and  a  judge  he  left  a  name 
which  can  never  be  passed  over  when  the 
history  of  our  law  is  written. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works. : 
1.  '  Reports  ofCases  determined  at  Nisi  Prius 
in  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas,  and  on  the  Home  Circuit,'  4  vol*. 
1809-16;  vols.  i.  and ii.  were  reprinted  inNew 
York  in  1810-11 ;  vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  with  notes 
by  Howe,  in  1821.  2.  '  Letter  to  a  Member 
of  the  present  Parliament  on  the  Articles 
of  a  Charge  against  Marquis  Wellesley  which 
have  been  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,' 
1808  (see  Wait's  5i6;.  ^rt^)  8. 'Letter to 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  on  the  Law 
ofChurch  Rates,' 1887;  at  least  five  editions 
were  published  during  the  year ;  reprinted 
in  his  '  Speeches.'  It  was  written  to  show 
that  the  assent  of  the  vestry  was  required 
before  a  valid  church  rate  could  be  levied, 
and  that  no  legal  means  existed  of  compelling 
the  vestry  to  impose  a  rate.  4.  '  Speeches  «f 
Lord  Campbell  at  the  Bar  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  with  an  address  to  the  Irish 
Bar  as  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,'  1842. 
6.  '  The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and 
Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  tmm 
the  earliest  times  till  the  reign  of  King 
George  IV.'  In  3  series,  7  vols.,  1846-7  ; 
4th  ed.,  10  vols.,  1866-7.  The  life  of  Lord 
Bacon  was  reprinted  in  Murray's  '  Railwav 
Library.'  An  American  work  has  the  fol- 
lowing title:  'Atrocious  Judges.  Lives  of 
Judges  infamous  as  tools  of  tyrants  and 
instruments  of  oppression.  Compiled  from 
the  judicial  biographies  of  John,  Lord  Camp- 
bell, Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,'  with 
notes  by  R.  Hildrath,  New  York  and  Au- 
burn, 1866.  6.  'The  Lives  of  the  Chief 
Justices  of  England  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest till  the  death  of  Lord  Mansfield,'  3  vols. 
1849  and  1867.  7.  'Shakespeare's  Legal 
Acquirements  considered,  in  a  Lettw  to  J. 
Payne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,' 1869.  8,t'LiTaes 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord-  Broug}iam,' 
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1869;  the  eighth  volume  of  the' ChanceUan,  ISdOiWhcBhermajestyfheldagmDdreTNircf 
uniform  -with  first  edition.  The  '  Chsacel-  the  voluBteer  force*  in  Scotland,  one  «f  the 
lors,'  the  '  Chief  Jiutices,'  and  the  pamphlet  mostdiAtinguisked  corpewasthe  five  handled 
«n  Sluikespeaie  hare  appeared  in  American  '  men  fiom  »readalbane,headM  by  their  nobh 
editioM.  I  chief.     Ha  died  at  Lanaanne  8  Not.  1862. 

[Life  of  Lord  CampheU,  caasistiB^  of  a  aeko- ,  He  married  in  1821  Eliaa,  eldest  dauBiter  of 
tion  from  hie  antoMograpliy,  diary,  and  letters,  |  the  late  George  Baillie  of  Jeiriawood,  and  t 
edited  'bj  his  daughter,  the  Hon.  ICis.  Hard- .  descendant  of  the  Robert  Baillie  fq.  t.]  wlio 
eatitle;  Foas's  Judges;  Law  ADigaziiie,  August  sufered  at  the  cro68«f  Edinburgh  in  1664, 
1858  and  Augost  1861 ;  Martini  Life  of  JJoii  |  and,  as  dw  beliered,  of  Jobm  Knox  himseU. 
LmdhuTst ;  Brougham'sLifeaDdTimee;  BenDcl's  '  She  died  28  Aa^.  1861.  Lord  Breadalbaae 
Kographical  Sketches  ttom  the  Note-books  of  a  I  was  K.T.,  F-^A-  Seot»  and  F.B.S. 
I*w  Ei^orter ;  Annual  Eeg^r,  1861  ■  Traes,  |      p^.,  p^        ^eav^  f^  ^  j„„^  ^ 

^3T  ^?«A  ^  •  ^r  ^  p""*  ^?r  '•^'f  O^  life  in  the  HigUand^  by  her  Alaja^th. 
sard  from  1930  onwards  ;lA>rd  Campbells  works  q^^„  ^n  Mmorlam'-the  Haiguisof  W 
c<»tain  frequent  references  to  passages  m  his  own  ^^^^^  ^  ^i^^  Chalmers,  dS.  ;  Carljrl.'. 
"'*-J  "•  *■     •      ■  Beminisoeaoes,  toI.  i. ;  Biravption   WortKiii 

CAMPBELL,  JOHN,  second  MAHaxriS  ,  Buchanan's  Ten  Yeais'  ConBia ;  Witnesi  ii«wi. 
OPBEEADALlIira(179ft-1882),knowninhi8  ft^^A  °'"S^'  J!!?'  f'^-Vaf^ni'' 
younger  days  as  Lord  Glenorchy,  and,  after  i  «» ^  ^'^'-  ^^-  '^M.  Pt  '»•  719.]  W.  0.  B. 
his  father's  eleyation  to  the  marqnisote  in  |  0A31PBELL,  SiB  JOHN  (1780-1863), 
1881,  as  Earl  of  Ormelie,  was  bom  at  Dundee  knight,  majo>p-g<eneral  in  the  Portugue8ese^ 
in  1796.  He  was  son  of  John,  fourtii  earl  |  vice,  son  of'^Wuliam  Campbell,  commissioact 
andfirstmarqmsof  BTeadalbane(1762-1834),  of  the  naTv  board,  by  hie  wife^  the  daughter 
by  Maiy,  daughter  of  Datrid  Qarin.    He  re-  ^  of  Mqor  Pitcaim,  of  the  mannea,  who  M 

f  resented  Ghehompton  from  18S0  to  1826.  ftt  BunW^  Hill,  was  bom  at  hn  father'i 
n  18S2,  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  ,  official  rendenoe  in  Chatham  dockyard  in 
'Bin,  he  contested  the  representation  of  the  1780,  and  was  educated  at  Huivw  School 
important  county  of  P^th  with  Sir  George  ,  In  1800  he  obtained  a  ooraetcy  in  the  7th 
Murray^  and  conducted  the  oampaigp  with '!  light  dragoons  (hussars),  in  whidi  he  be- 
8uc^  spirit  and  ability  that  he  carried  the  ;  came  lieutenant  in  1801,  and  captain  in  1806. 
election  by  the  large  majority  of  nearly  six  He  served  as  brigade-m^or  on  the  staff  of 
hundred  votes.  In  1884,  on  tne  death  of  his  Gtoeral  Cramford  s  force  in  South  Americ* 
father,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Hoaee  of  in  1807,  and  was  with  his  regiment  in  Spain 
Lords.  He  held  the  office  of  lord  diamberlun  in  1808,  where  he  -wm  present  hi  the  anin 
from  1648  to  1862,  and  again  from  1853  to  ,  atSahagunandBenevente,  under  Lord  Piget. 
1868.    IWn  1840-2  he  was  lord  rector  of  "  ' "    t.^^      ,        .,  ,„  ^.^ 


the  nnirersity  of  Glasgow.  Daring  the  con- 
troverrr  between  the  cnurrfi  of  Scotland  and 
-the  ciTU  courts  Breadalbane  was  conepicuoias 
for  his  earnest  adTocacy  of  the  '  non-intm- 
sion '  cause.  In  that  connection  he  was  by 
lar  the  moot  outstanding  mui  amongthelaity. 
Though  not  a  great  speaker  he  advocated  the 


Ketummg  to  Portugal  on  the  caivlry  itstf 
in  1809,  ne  was  appointed  to  a  lieatensat- 
cvlonelcy  ia  the  Forttiguese  cavalry,  under 
Marshal  Beresfonl,  with  which  be  served  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  f^nently  dietingnidiiag 
himself  by  his  talents  and  itrtrcpldity.  At 
the  peace  of  1814  he  aeoepted  an  oSer  to 
remain  in  Pertugal,  and  (or  the  next  ax 


cause  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  well  as  in  years  was  actively  engaged  in  the  onani^s- 
puUie  meetings,  and  when  the  Free  church  tion  of  the  Portuguese  forces.  In  1815  he 
was  set  up  he  cordially  adhered  to  it,  and  was  was  created  a  knigiit-bachelor  ia  the  Unittd 
oneofitsmost  munificent  supporters.  In  1840  ,  Kingdom.  In  1816  he  maoried  Dons  Maris 
he  led  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords  ,  Biigida  de  Faria  e  Lacerda  of  Lisbon.    In 

'  to  the  Earl  ot  Aberdeen's  bill  on  the  church  ,  18S0  he  obtained  the  rank  of  ms^-genenl 
question,  and,  though  defeated,  contributed  in  the  Portuguese  army,  and  was  coIomI 
an  iniportant  element  towards  the  with-  ,  of  the  4Ch  cavmiry,  deputy  qu«rterma«t«r 
drawal  of  the  bill  by  its  author  a  short  time  general,  and  K.T.S.  When  the  agitatioa 
subsequently.    His  character,  abilities,  and   for  a  constitutional  government  eommeaced, 

'  public  spirit,  as  well  as  his  position  as  one  of  ^  he  quitted  the  Portuguese  service  and  re- 
the  largest  proprietors  in  Scotland,  procured  turned  to  EAgland,  and  having  retained  his 
for  him  an  unusual  measure  of  reepect  in  his  rank  of  brevet  lieutenont-ooiond  in  the  Bri- 
native  country.  In  1842  the  queen  paid  a  tish  army,  to  which  he  had  been  advaooed 
visit  to  his  seat,  Taymoiith  Castle,  one  of  the  ]  in  1812,  he  was  appointed  lienteBant-colonel 
-first  she  paid  in  Scotland.  He  was  a  warm  |  76th  foot,  which  rank  ha  held  from  1830  to 
ynpporter  of  the  volunteer  morentent  and  ia  1 1634,  when  he  retired  by  tite  Mb  of  Vt 
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tomidwion.  Tliough  absent  from  Portugal, 
Campbell  bad  kept  up  his  relatioiu  with  the 
tbMlnte  party  in  that  coiutry,  and  when 
Dom  Miguel  seized  on  the  tmone,  he  was 
nunmonea  to  his  aid  and  invested  with  the 
rank  of  major-genend.  He  worked  as  zea- 
kwtly  for  his  patron  ar  did  the  late  Admiral 
Sir  Gbarles  Napier  for  the  opposing  party  of 
IkAtt  Bfaria  de  Gloria,  but  not  with  like 
sacceas.  His  efforts  to  raise  a  naval  force 
is  the  United  Kingdom  were  defiaated,  al- 
though the  opposite  party  had  successrally 
evaded  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Aet,  and  when  he  actually  took  the 
field  against  the  constitutionalists  at  Oporto, 
he  sooomplished  nothing  worthy  of  his  old 
repatationasadashingcavalry oncer.  When 
Dom  Jliguel  withdrew  from  the  contest, 
Campbell  rettcmed  to  England  and  retired 
from  public  life.  He  lived  quietly  and  almost 
forgotten  in  London,  where  he  married,  in 
\9&,  his  second  wife,  Harriet  Maria,  widow 
of  Major-general  Sir  Alexander  Dickson, 
adjntant-^neral  royal  artillery.  He  died 
at  his  residence  in  Charles  Street,  Berkel^ 
Square,  on  19  Dec.  1868,  in  his  eighty-fourth 
Tear. 

[Annual  Army  Lists ;  Dod'sKnightnge;  Oent, 
Mag.  3rd  ser.  (rvi.),  p.  389.]  H.  M.  0. 

CAMPBELIi,JOHN(1794-1867),mini8- 
terof  the  congregational  chnreh,  was  bom 
in  Forfiur  on  6  Oct.  1794.  He  was  educated 
at  the  parochial  school,  after  which  he  for 
MEte  time  followed  the  occupation  of  a  black- 
smith. In  1818  he  entered  the  university  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  after  completing  his  nni- 
Teitit^  career  at  Glasgow,  and  attending  the 
dirinity  hall  of  the  congregational  church, 
was  oraalned  to  a  pastoral  charge  in  Ayr- 
•liire.  Thence  he  was  shortly  removed  to 
the  charge  of  the  Tabernacle,  Moorfields, 
London,  which,  after  a  ministry  of  twenty 
Tears,  he  relinquished  in  order  to  devote 
nimaelf  wholly  to  literature.  In  18^  he 
established  the '  Christian  "Witness '  and  two 
years  later  the  '  Ohristian  Penny  Magazine.' 
At  the  close  of  1849  he  started  '  The  British 
Banner,'  a  weekly  newspaper,  which  he  car- 
ried on  for  nine  years,  after  which  he  origi- 
nated 'The  British  Standard.'  Two  years 
later  he  established  '  The  British  Ensign,'  a 
penny  paper.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
Iwjge  number  of  separate  publications,  the 
pmcipal  of  which  were :  1.  '  Jethro,'  1889. 
2.  '  Maritime  Discovery  and  CHiristian  Mis- 
sions,' 1840.  3.  '  Pastoral  Visitation,'  1841 . 
t '  The  Martyr  of  Erromanga,  or  Philosophy 
rf  Missions,' 1842.  5.  '  Life  of  David  Nas- 
myth,foimder  of  City  Missions,' 1844  6. '  Wes- 
teyan  Methodism,'  1847.    7.  '  A  Review  of 


the  Lifb  and  Character  of  J.  Angell  James/ 
1860.  In  1839  he  was  engaged  in  a  a«wa- 
paper  controversy  with  the  queen's  printers 
m  regard  to  Bible  monopoly,  and  the  letter; 
were  published  in  a  separate  volume.  He 
was  also  a  keen  opponent  of  Roman  Catho- 
licism, ritualism,  and  rational  theology.  In 
1861  he  published  a  volume  on  '  Popery  and 
Pusevism,'  and  in  1866  a  volume  on  •  Foperr.' 
At  the  cloee  of  1866  he  retired  from  the 
'  British  Standard/  in  order  to  obtain  more 
leisure  to  prepare  his '  Life  of  George  White- 
field.'    He  died  <»  36  March  1867. 

[Gent.  Mag.  vol.  iii.,  Ith  ser.  p.  676 ;  Brit; 
Mus.  Cat.] 

CAMPBELL,  Sib  JOHN  (1803-1878), 
Indian  official,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Campbell  of  Lochend,  by  AnnabeUa,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Campbell  of  MeUbrt,  and  was 
born  at  Elingsbargh  in  the  island  of  Skye 
in  1803.  He  was  gazetted  an  ensign  in  the 
Idth  regiment  in  1819,  but  he  entered  the 
East  India  Company's  service  in  1830,  and 
on  6  April  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in 
the  41st  Madras  native  infantry,  and  wks 
stationed  in  various  cantonments  in  the  M»- 
dras  presidency  until  his  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  1880.  In  1834  his  re- 
giment was  ordered  to  quell  an  insurrection 
among  the  hill  tribes  m  the  province  of 
Kimedy  in  Orissa,  and  on  the  death  of  Ma- 
jor Barclay,  Campbell  commanded  the  regi- 
ment with  great  success.  His  knowledge  of 
Orissa  caused  him  to  be  again  employed  in 
the  Goomsoor  war  of  1836-7,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  war  he  was  placed  in  civil  charge 
of  the  Khonds,  or  hill  tribes  of  Orisaa,  with 
special  instructions  to  suppieas  the  practices 
of  human  sacrifice  and  female  inumticide. 
Campbell  soon  obtained  a  marvellous  contrpl 
over  th««n,  and,  without  resorting  once  to 
the  use  of  troops,  managed  to  save  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  designed  victims  by  a  consis- 
tent policy  of  expelling  from  the  hills  atl 
refractory  village  neadmen,  and  by  rnfufutig 
to  trust  to  native  argents.  In  1843  ne  accom-> 
panied  his  old  regiment,  the  41st  M.N.I.^  to 
China  as  senior  major,  and  for  his  services 
there  he  was  promoted  lieuteiiant-colonel  and 
made  a  C.B.  in  December  1843.  After  his 
return  to  Madras  he  commanded  his  regi- 
ment in  cantonments  for  five  years.  Mean- 
while the  Khonds  were  not  prospering  under 
his  successor  in  Orissa,  Captain  Macpher- 
son,  who  had  entirely  changed  Campbell's 
policy,  and  preferred  to  rely  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  their  headmen,  whom  he  recalled 
to  their  villages,  and  in  one  of  them,  named 
Sam  Bye,  an  especial  foe  of  Campbell's,  he 
placed  particular  confidence.    Disturbances' 
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broke  out,  and  in  1847  Campbell  -was  ordered 
to  supersede  Captain  Macphereon  and  to  take 
up  his  old  appointment.  He  at  once  re- 
sumed his  ola  system  of  goTemment,  the 
headmen  and  Sam  Bj-e  were  again  expelled, 
and  he  ruled  the  Khonds  in  his  old  al»olute 
fashion.  In  1849  he  had  to  go  to  the  Cape 
for  his  health  for  two  years ;  in  1853  he  was 
promoted  colonel,  and  in  1855,  when  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  obtaining  his  colonel's  allow- 
ances, he  finally  resigned  his  appointment, 
and  returned  to  Scotland  after  an  absence 
of  thirty-six  years.  Campbell  took  up  hie 
residence  at  "Edinburgh,  and  on  28  Kot. 
1869  he  was  promoted  ma.ior-generaI.  In 
1861  he  published,  for  private  circulation 
onlr,  a  narrative  of  his  operations  in  Orissa, 
which  was  so  greatly  appreciated  that  in 
1864  he  published  his  '  Personal  Karrative,' 
in  which  ne  deplored  Macpherson's  '  mistakes 
in  judgment.'  Hia  book  was  immediately 
folwwSi  by  one  by  Macpherson's  brother, 
who  warmly  contested  many  of  Campbell's 
statements.  The  controversy  createa  some 
excitement,  and  drew  such  attention  to  Camp- 
bell's undoubted  services  that  after  the  en- 
largement of  the  order  of  the  Star  of  India 
and  its  division  into  three  classes  in  1866, 
he  was  made  a  E.C.S.I.  in  1869.  In  1867 
he  was  promoted  lieutenant-general,  and  in 
1872  general,  and  on  21  AprU  1878  he  died 
at  Edinburgh. 

[See  The  Campbelb  of  Melfort,  by  M.  O.  C, 
London,  1882 ;  for  his  Indian  services  see  Nar- 
tatire  of  M^jor-general  John  Campbell,  C.B.,  of 
his  Operations  in  the  Hill  Tracts  of  Orissa  for 
the  Suppression  of  Human  Sacrifice  and  Infanti- 
cide, printed  for  private  circulation,  1861 ;  a 
Personal  Karrative  of  Thirteen  Years'  Service 
among  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Khondiston,  for  the 
Snppression  of  Hnman  Saerifiee,  by  Mi^or-gene- 
ml  John  Campbell,  C.B.,  1861;  Afemorials  of 
Service  in  India,  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
late  Miyor  Samuel  Charters  Mncpherson,  C.B., 
edited  by  his  brother,  William  llacpheraon ;  and 
Orissa,  by  W.  W.  Hunter,  M.D.]      H.  M.  S. 

CAMPBELL,  JOHN  FRANCIS  (1822- 
1885),  of  Islay,  writer  on  highland  folk- 
lore, geology,  and  meteorology,  eldest  son 
of  Walter  Frederick  Campbell  of  Islay,  by 
his  first  wife,  Lady  Eleanor  Charteris,  eldest 
daughter  of  Francis,  seventh  earl  of  Wemyss, 
was  bom  on  29  Dec.  1822.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. For  some  time  he  was  a  groom-in- 
waiting,  and  he  occupied  various  posts  con- 
nected with  the  government — among  others, 
those  of  secretary  to  the  lighthoiue  com- 
mission and  secretary  to  the  coal  commis- 
sion. He  died  st  Cannes  on  17  Feb.  1886. 
Campbell   devoted   a  great  portion  of  his 


leisure  to  the  collection  of  folklore  tales 
in  the  western  hit^hlonds.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  was  in  the  uabit  of  mixing  with  the 
natives  in  free  and  easy  intercourse,  so  u 
to  gain  their  complete  confidence,  and  thu» 
induce  them  to  relate  to  him  stories  which 
the  uneducated  are  so  diffident  in  telling  to 
strangers.  In  this  manner  he  collect^  a 
large  number  of  the  traditional  mairehen  of 
the  district,  which  he  published  under  the 
title,  'Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands 
orally  collected,  with  a  Translation,'  4  vols. 
1860-2.  Campbell  was  also  a  keen  observer 
of  nature,  ana  devoted  much  attention  to 
geology  and  meteorology,  his  studies  in  which 
gained  much  benefit  oy  his  foreign  travel 
In  1866  he  published  '  Frost  and  Fire,  Na- 
tural Engines,  Toolmarks  and  Chips,  with 
Sketches  taken  at  home  and  abrc«d  by  a 
Traveller.'  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  son- 
shine  recorder  for  indicating  the  varying  in- 
tensity of  the  sun's  rays,  and  in  1883  he 
published  a  book  on  'Thermography.'  la 
1863  he  published  anonymously  a  work  by 
his  father,  entitled  '  Life  in  Normandy : 
Sketches  of  French  Fishing,  Farming,  Cook- 
ing, Natural  History,  and  Politics,  drawn 
from  Nature,'  and  in  1866  '  A  Short  American 
Tramp  in  the  Fall  of  1864,  by  the  Editor  of 
"  Life  in  Normandy.'' '  In  1872  he  be^;an  to 
issue  a  series  of  Gaelic  texts  under  the  title, 
'  Leabhair  na  Fenine.'  He  left  behind  him 
k  large  number  of  volumes  dealing  with 
Celtic  folklore. 

[Burke's  Landed  Gentry,  i.  267;  W.  S.  lUI- 
ston,  in  Athenisum,  1886,  i.  250;  Academy,  1885, 
xxvii.  151.]  T.  F.  H. 

CAMPBELL,  JOHN  McLEOD  (1800- 
1872),  Scotch  divine,  son  of  the  Rev.  Donald 
Campbell,  was  bom  at  Kilninver,  Argyllshire 
in  1800.  Slost  of  his  early  education  wu 
derived  from  his  father,  and  before  he  went 
to  Glasgow  University  at  the  age  of  eleven 
he  was  a  good  Latin  scholar.  He  remained 
at  Ghisgow  from  1811  to  1820,  during  the 
last  three  years  being  a  student  at  the  divi- 
nity hall,  and  gaining  the  prize  for  an  es- 
say on  Hebrew  poetry.  He  completed  hi* 
divinity  course  at  Edinburgh^  and  in  1831 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  the  Scotch 
church  by  the  presbytery  of  Lome.  The  next 
four  years  were  spent  partly  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  continued  his  studies,  and  partly 
at  Kilninver,  where  he  often  preached  forbu 
father ;  and  in  1826  he  was  appointed  to  the 
important  parish  of  Row,  near  Cardroes.  For 
some  years  he  worked  unostentatiously  bat 
zealously.  During  the  second  year  of  US' 
ministry  at  Row  he  became  impressed  with 
the  doctrine  of '  assurance  of  faith,'  and  this 
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led  him  to  teach  the  '  universality  of  the 
atonement.'  This  gare  great  dissatisfaction 
to  some  of  his  parishioners,  who  in  1829  pe- 
titioned the  presbytery  about  it.  This  peti- 
tion was,  however,  withdrawn.  The  nature 
of  his  views  may  be  gathered  firom  his '  Ser- 
mons and  Lectures,'  published  at  Greenock 
in  1833.  About  this  time  he  became  a  warm 
friend  of  Edward  Irving.  As  Campbell  did 
not  modifv  his  views,  in  March  1880  a  petition 
from  twelve  of  his  parishioners  became  the 
roondation  for  a  presbyterial  visitation  and 
ultimately  of  a '  li  bel '  for  heresy.  The '  libel ' 
was  dulyconsidered  and  found  relevant.  The 
oue  now  went  up  to  the  synod,  and  thence  to 
the  general  assembly,  which,  after  a  hasty  ex- 
amination, found  Campbell  g[uilty  of  teaching 
heretical  doctrines  concerning  '  assurance  ' 
and  '  universal  atonement  and  pardon,'  and 
deprived  him  of  his  living.  The  effect  of  the 
lentence  being  to  close  the  pulpits  of  the 
national  church  against  him,  Campbell  spent 
two  years  in  the  highlands  as  an  evangelist. 
His  Mend  Edward  Irving  had  at  this  time 
founded  the  catholic  apostolic  church,  and 
(ome  of  his  followers  made  cousiderable  ef- 
forts to  persuade  Campbell  to  join  it.  His 
refusal  to  do  so  did  not  break  his  friend- 
ship with  their  leader,  and  Irving's  last  days 
were  soothed  by  his  intercourse  with  Camp- 
bell. From  18S3  to  1859  he  ministered  to  a 
fixed  congregation  in  Glasgow  with  such 
(access  that  a  large  chapel  Imd  to  be  erected 
for  his  use  in  18&  He  was,  however,  care- 
ful to  avoid  any  attempt  to  found  a  sect. 
In  1838  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Campbell  of  Kilninver,  and  in  1851  he 
published  a  small  volume  on  the  eucharist, 
entitled  <  Christ  the  Bread  of  Life,'  and  five 
years  later  a  work  called  'The  Nature  of  the 
Atonement,'  a  theological  treatise  of  great 
value  which  passed  through  five  editions,  and 
has  had  considerable  influence  on  religious 
thought  in  Scotland.  In  1859  his  health 
gave  way,  and  he  was  compelled  to  give  up 
all  ministerial  work,  many  of  his  congrega- 
tion by  his  ad  vice  joining  the  Barony  church, 
of  which  Dr.  Norman  McLeod  was  pastor. 
From  the  time  Campbell  left  Bow  he  never 
received  any  remuneration  for  his  labours.  Li 
1862  he  published '  Thoughts  on  Revelation.' 
Hid  health  compeUed  a  retired  life,  varied 
bj  occasional  intercourse  with  such  friends 
as  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlatheu,  Dr.  Nor- 
man McLeod,  Bishop  Ewing,  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice,  and  Mr.  D.  J.  Yaughan.  In  1868 
he  received  unsought  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  the  university  of  Glasgow.  In  1870  he 
removed  to  Roseneath  to  live,  and  in  thefol- 
lowingyear  commenced  '  lieminiscences  and 
licflections,'  an  unfinished  work  which  was 


published  after  his  death  (1873)  under  the  odi— 
torship  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  Donald  CampbeU. 
In  1871  a  testimonial  and  address  were  pre- 
sented to  him  by  representatives  of  most  of 
the  religious  bodies  in  Scotland.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell died  on  27  Feb.  1872,  and  was  buried 
in  Roseneath  churchyard.  Long  before  Ids 
death  he  had  come  to  be  looked  up  to  as  one 
of  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  time,  and- 
in  religious  questions  his  opinion  carried 
more  weight  tban  that  of  any  other  man  in 
Scotland.  Besides  the  works  before  men- 
tioned. Dr.  Campbell  published  '  The  whole 
Proceedings  in  the  Cose  of  the  Rev.  John. 
McLeod  CampbeU,'  1831,  and  various  single 
sermons. 

[J.  HcL.  Cucpbell's  Reminiscences  and  Beflec> 
tions;  Donald  Campbell's  Memorials  of  John 
McLeod  Campbell,  D.D.;  Oliphant's  Life  of  Edr 
ward  Irving;  Hanna's  Letters  &c  of  T.  £rskine; 
Life  of  Bishop  Evring;  St.  Giles'  Lectures  ob 
Scottish  Bivioes ;  Story's  Life  of  R.  Story  of 
Roseneath ;  information  kindly  communicated  by 
the  Rev.  Donald  Campbell,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Eye. 
An  admirable  account  of  Dr.  Campbell's  views  is- 
given  in  Scottish  Influence  upon  English  Theo- 
logical Thought,  by  Dr.  J.  Vaughan  (Contempo- 
rary Review,  June  1878).]  A.  C.  B. 

CAMPBELL,  NEIL  {d.  1627),  bishop- 
of  Argyll,  was  parson  at  Ealmartin  ancL 
chanter  of  the  diocese  in  1574.  He  was  s 
member  of  the  assembly  in  1690,  and  one  of 
the  assessors  appointed  by  the  moderator. 
In  1606  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Argyll,  but  held  it  for  only  two  years,  re- 
sigmng  it  in  favour  of  his  son  in  1608.  He- 
haii  a  very  high  reputation  personally  and  as 
a  pastor,  and  when  other  bishops  were  lam- 
pooned he  alone  was  not.  '  Solus  in  Erga- 
diis  preesul  meritissimus  oris.'  He  was  ft 
member  of  the  assembly  8  June  1610,  having 
continued  to  dischai^  his  duties  as  pastor. 
He  died  in  1627.  Two  of  his  sons  were  pro- 
moted to  bishoprics,  John  to  Argyll  and  Neil 
to  the  Isles. 

[Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  290 ;  Hew  Scott's- 
Fasti,  iii.  11.]  T.  F.  H. 

CAMPBELL*  SiB  NEIL  (I776-1827>, 
general,  second  son  of  Captain  Neil  Camp- 
bell of  Duntroon,  was  bom  on  1  May  1776. 
He  was  gazetted  an  ensign  in  the  6th  West 
India  regiment  on  2  April  1797,  and  ex- 
changed into  the  67  th  regiment  on  29  Oct. 
1798.  He  was  for  a  time  the  commanding 
officer  in  the  Oaicos  or  Turks  Islands,  ana 
was  publicly  thanked  by  the  inhabitants. 
On  23  Aug.  1799  he  purchased  a  lieutenancy 
in  the  67th  regiment,  and  in  1800  returned 
to  England  and  volunteered  to  join  the- 
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46th  regiment,  afterwards  the  rifle  brigade, 
on  Hb  first  formation.  He  purchaaed  his 
company  on  4  June  1801,  ana  proved  him- 
self an  admirable  officer  of  light  troopa. 
His  fleetness  of  foot  was  especiaJly  remark- 
able, and  a  story  is  told  by  Sir  William 
Napier  of  his  beating  even  wr  John  Moore, 
•witn  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  in  a 
race  at  Shomcliffe.  from  February  1803 
to  September  1803  he  was  at  the  Royal 
Milituy  College  at  Gh«at  Marlow,  and  on 
leaving  it  was  appointed  assistant  quarter- 
master-general for  the  southern  district.  He 
purchased  a  majority  in  the  4Srd  regiment 
on  34  Jan.  1805,  which  he  exchanged  tcyr  a 
majority  in  the  54th  on  20  Feb.  1806.  After 
two  years  in  Jamaica  with  his  regiment  he 
returned  to  England,  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  on  20  Aug.  1808,  and  was  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  as  deputy  adjutant-general.  In 
this  ctcpa/aty  he  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  Martinique  in  January  1809,  of  the  Samtes 
Islands  in  April  1809,  and  of  Guadeloupe  in 
January  1810.  In  1810  he  came  to  England 
and  was  at  once  sent  to  Portugal  with  strong 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Marshal  Beres- 
ford,  who  appointed  him  colonel  of  the  16th 
Portuguese  infantiy,  one  of  the  regiments  of 
Pack's  brigade,  in  April  1811.    In  January 

1813,  after  doing  gocM  service  at  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo  and  Salamanca,  he  returned  toEn^^and 
on  sick  leave,  amd  was  then  sent  to  join  Lord 
Cathcart,  who  was  British  minister  at  the 
Russian  court,  and  military  commissioner 
with  the  Russian  army  in  Poland.  Camp- 
bell was  attached  by  mm  to  Wittgenstein's 
column,  with  which  he  renmiued,  aLnogt  unr 
interruptedly,  until  the  entry  of  the  allies 
into  Paris  on  81  March  1814.  Campbell  was 
not  satisfied  to  act  as  British  representative 
only,  but  took  avair  opportunity,  of  fight- 
ing, and  in  the  battle  or  F&re-Champenoise, 
fought  on  24  March  I8I4  he  headed  a  charge 
of  Russian  cav«lry,  and  during  the  m£l£e  was 
mistaken  for  a  French  officer  and  severely 
wounded  by  a  Cossack.  He  was  stroiwly  re- 
commended by  LordOathcart  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  selected  to  be  the  British  com- 
missioner to  accompany  Napoleon  to  Elba. 
He  was  gazetted  a  colonel  ia  t  he  army  4  J  nne 

1814,  made  a  kniglit  of  three  Russian  orders, 
C.B.  1816,  and  knighted  by  patent  on  2  Oct. 
He  aooompanied  Napoleon  to  Elba  with  the 
express  oraers  from  Lord  Castlereagh  that  he 
was  ia  no  way  to  act  as  his  gaoler,  but  rather 
to  put  the  late  French  emperor  in  possession 
of  the  little  idandof  \;hich  he  was  to  be  the 
sovereign  prince.  Campbell  had  further  in- 
structions as  to  the  settlement  of  Italy,  which 
clearly  showed  Lord  Castlereagh^  intention 
that  ke  «ho«ld  not  remain  in  Elba  longer  than 


he  thought  necessary.  At  Napoleon's  reqoMt, 
howerer,  Cunpbell  pnM&ised  to  make  Elbt 
his  headquarters  until  the  termination  of 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  it  was  the  sup- 
posed residence  of  the  English  colonel  tfaare 
which  put  the  English  naval  captains  off 
their  guard,  and  enabled  Napoleon  to  esc^ 
so  easdy.  It  was,  however,  during  one  of 
Campbdl's  frequent  vints  to  Ituy,  firom 
17  to  38  Feb.  1815,  that  Napolecra  effected 
his  escape.  Many  people  at  the  time  b^ 
lieved  that  the  English  colonel  was  bribed, 
hut  the  ministry  at  once  declared  that  Camp> 
bell's  behaviour  had  beui  quite  satislactoiy, 
and  even  continued  his  powers  in  Italy.  But 
in  this  capacity  he  met  with  an  unexpected 
rebuff  from  Lord  Ezmouth,  came  home,  and 
joined  the  54th  regiment,  in  which  he  still 
neld  the  regimental  rank  of  major,  in  Bsl- 
giom.  With  it  he  served  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  he  afterwards  headed  the  co- 
lumn of  attack  on  the  Valendennes  gate  d 
Oambray.  During  the  occupation  of  France, 
from  1816  to  1818,  he  comimanded  the  Hao- 
seatic  Legion,  which  consisted  of  S,000  vo- 
lunteers from  the  free  cities  of  Hamfamg, 
Bremen,  and  Lubeck,  and  afterwards  paid  a 
short  visit  to  Africa  to  see  if  it  were  posnUe 
to  discover  any  traces  of  Mungo  Park.  Oa 
29  May  18S6  he  was  promoted  major-^nenl, 
and  applied  for  a  staff  appointment.  The 
first  which  fell  vacant  was  the  eovemorship 
of  Sierra  Leone ;  he  was  begged  not  to  take 
it  by  his  fiunily,  bat  he  laughed  at  their 
fears,  and  reached  the  colony  in  May  18S6. 
The  climate,  however,  proved  too  much  for 
him,  and  on  14  A«g.  1827  he  died  at  Sierra 
Leone. 

[ITapoIeon  at  FoDtaioebleau  and  Elba,  being  a 
Journal  of  Occurrences  in  1814-16,  with  Motet 
of  ConversationR,  by  the  late  Manor-general  fSt 
i  Neil  Campbell,  Kt,  C.B.,  with  a  Memoir  Inrliii 
nephew,  Archibald  Neil  Campbell  Madachka, 
London.  1869.1  H.  H  S. 

CAMPBELL,  Sib   PATRICE  (1773- 

1841),  vice-admiral,  wasaeon  of  Colonel  John 
CampMl  of  Melfort  in  ArgyUshire,  and  elder 
brother  of  Lieutenant-general  SirCoiin  Camp- 
beU  (1776-1847)  [q.  v?]    He  was  made  lieu- 
tenant 25  Sept.  1794,  and  commaBder  4  SeDt. 
1 1797.      In  1799  he  was  appointed  to  Hie 
I  Dart  sloop,  a  vessel  of  an  experimental  dia- 
,  racter,  designed  by  Sir  Samuel  Bentham.  and 
carrying  a  very  remarkable  and  formiaaUe 
armament,  of  thirty  82-pounder  carronades. 
j  On  the  night  of  7  J  uly  1800  the  Dart,  with 
I  two  guB-brigs  and  four  firediips  in  company, 
I  was  sent  into  Dunkirk,  to  attempt  the  d«- 
I  struction  of  four  large  French  frigates.    The 
I  Part  ran  close  alongside  of  oae,  the  Disivi* 
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«f  88  gvna,  fired  a  double-shotted  broad- 
tide  into  her,  carried  her  by  boarding,  and 
brought  her  out  over  the  thoals.  The  other 
frigutes  suooeeded  in  evading  the  fireshipe 
by  numing  themaelres  ashore,  and  Trere 
afloat  again  the  next  day;  but  the  capture  of 
the  S3-gun  frigate  was  a  tangible  witness 
of  the  aucoess,  which  seemed  the  more  bril- 
liant as  tb*  Dart  was  rated  as  a  eloop,  and 
the  extmordimTy  nature  of  her  annameat 
was  not  generally  known.  Hie  achievement 
worn  for  Campbell  his  post  rank,  11  July, 
and  his  immeaiote  appointment  to  the  Ari- 
adne frigate.  In  September  1803  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Dona,  which  on  12  Jan. 
1605  struck  on  a  rock  in  Quiberon  Bay,  and 
had  to  be  abandoned  and  burnt  a  few  days 
later,  the  officers  and  men  being  received  on 
board  the  Tonnaat  of  80  guns,  commanded 
by  Captain  W.  H.  Jervia.  On  joining  the 
admiral  off  Brest,  26  Jan.,  the  boat  in  which 
the  two  captains  were  going  on  board  the 
flagship  was  swamped ;  Captain  Jervis  was 
drowned,  but  Campbell  was  fortunately  res- 
cued. 

In  1 807  and  following  years  Campbell  com- 
manded the  Uniti  £rigate  in  the  Adriatic, 
and  in  LSll  was  moved  into  the  Leviathan 
of  74  gnns,  also  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
was  nominated  a  C.B.  at  the  peace,  but  had 
no  further  service  till  1824,  when  he  com- 
manded the  Ganges  on  the  home  station. 
In  March  1827  he  commisaoned  the  Ocean 
for  the  Me£ternmean,  but  manning  a  ship 
was  at  tliat  time  a  work  of  many  months, 
and  he  had  not  joined  the  fleet  when  the 
battle  of  Navarino  was  fought.  The  Ocean 
vas  paid  off  in  the  e|)ring  of  1630,  and  on 
32  July  Campbell  attained  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral.  From  1834  to  1837  he  was  com- 
inander>4n-chief  at  the  C^pe  of  Good  Hope, 
with  his  flag  in  the  Thalia  frigate.  He  was 
made  a  K.C.B.  on  12  April  1836,  became  a 
vice-admiral  28  June  1838,  and  died  IS  Oct. 
184L  He  married  in  1625  Maigaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  Andrew  Wauchope  of  Niddrie, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons:  the  elder,  Patrick 
John,  now  (August  1886)  major-general  in 
R.HA. ;  the  yoimger,  Colin,  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy,  commanded  the  Opossum  gun- 
boat m  China  1857-1869,  was  captain  of  the 
Bombay  when  she  was  burnt  at  Monte  Video, 
14  Dec.  1864,  and  died  at  sea  on  board  of  the 
iriardne  in  1869. 

[lUrshall'B  Boy.  Nav.  Biog.  iii.  (vol.  ii.)  29«; 
Notes  eoBunmiieatad  by  General  P.  J.  CampbeU.1 

J.  K.L. 

CAMPBELL,  ROBERT  (d.  1723),  prei. 
bjterion  minister,  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  ' 
o«  went  over  to  Ireland  and  settled  at  Bay, ' 


00.  Donegal,  where  he  was  ordained  in  1671 
by  a  presbytery  then  known  as  the  '  Laggan 
meeting.'  Its  members  got  into  trouble  by 
proclaiming  a '  publike  fast '  for  17  Feb.  1681. 
Can^bell  and  three  others  were  examined  at 
Raphoe  and  Oublin,  and,  having  been  tried  at 
Linord  assiaes,  were  fined  20^.  each  and  re- 
quired to  give  a  written  engagement  not  to 
^end  again.  In  default,  they  were  detained 
in  CDstody  at  Liffard,  but  after  eight  months' 
confinement  were  released  {20  April  1682) 
on  paying  a  reduced  fine.  While  thus  de- 
tained they  were  allowed  to  preach  every 
Sunday  in  turn,  and  were  occasionally  let 
out  surreptitiously  by  their  keepers  to  hold 
services  in  the  country.  During  the  troables 
of  1689  Campbell  went  back  to  Scotland, 
where  he  was  called  to  Roseneath,  Dumbar- 
tonshire, on  27  Aug.  He  accepted  on  8  Dec., 
and  o£Sciated  till  Whitsunday  1691,  after 
which  he  went  back  to  Ray.  He  was  called 
to  Donaghmore  on  21  Dec.  1692,  but  the 
Laggan  meeting  on  8  Feb.  1603  decided  that 
he  should  remain  at  Ray.  He  was  mode- 
rator of  the  general  synod  in  1694  at  Antrim. 
On  2  July  1^6  the  liaggan  presbytery  placed 
his  name  first  among  three,  one  of  whom 
was  to  act  as  a  commissioner  to  William  III 
in  Flanders,  to  ask  for  'legal  Liberty'  and 
redress  of  grievances.  It  is  not  certom  that 
this  commission  was  ever  carried  out  Early 
next  year  his  only  publication  appeared  in 
Ixmdoa.  An  assistant  and  successor  to  him 
was  ordained  at  Ray  on  23  Dec.  1719.  Camp- 
bell died  on  5  Oct.  1722.  He  married  Mar- 
garet Kelso,  and  had  a  son,  Hiu^,  (md  a 
danghter,  Agaea.  He  published  'A  Diree- 
tray  of  Prayer  for  a  graciotts  King,  &C.,' 
1696,  18mo  (eight  sermons  at  fasts  and 
thanksgivings  during  William's  continental 
wars,  and  a  funeral  sermon  for  Queen  Mary ; 
nrefaee,  dated  13  Oct.  1696,  by  N.  Bl.,  i.e. 
r7icholasBlakey,minister  of  the  Scots  chuwh, 
London  Wall). 

[Hew  Scott's  Fasti  Eecl.  Sootio.  ii.  S69; 
WrtberoVa  Hist,  and  Lit.  Mem.  of  Presb.  in 
Ireland,  1st  ser.  1879,  p.  102  sq.]  A.  d. 

CAMPBELL,  ROBERT  CALDER 
(1798-1867),  major,  H.E.I.C.8.,  miscella- 
neous writer,  son  of  a  presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1798.  In  1817  he 
obtained  a  oadetship  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  and  became  a  lieutenant  oai 
the  Madras  establishment  on  2  Oct.  1818 
and  captain  on  3  Oct.  1826.  He  served 
with  the  43rd  Madras  native  infantry  in  the 
Burmeae  war  of  1826-7,  for  which  he  re- 
Mtved  the  Indian  war^medal.  He  was  in- 
valided in  1831,  and  subsequently  was  pr»- 
noted  to  a  majority  in  1886.  CastpbeU,  who 
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leas  described  fay  the  '  Athenaeum '  as  '  a 
^ceful  -writer  of  the  minor  prose  and  poetry 
of  his  time,  and  a  kind-hearted  scholar  and 
(gentleman/  was  author  of:  1.  'Lays  from 
the  East,'  London,  1831.  2.  '  Rough  Recol- 
lections of  Rambles  at  Home  and  Abroad,' 
London,  1847.  8.  'The  Palmer's  Last 
Lesson,  and  other  Poems,'  London,  1848. 
4.  'Winter  Nights,' London,  1850.  6.  'The 
ThreeTrialsofLoide,'London,1851.  6. 'Epi- 
sodes in  the  War-life  of  a  Soldier,  with 
Sketches  in  Prose  and  Verse,'  London,  1857, 
some  of  these  containing  reprints  from  maga- 
zines, to  which  Campbell  was  a  frequent 
contributor.  He  died  at  his  residence  hi 
UniTersity  Street,  London,  on  13  May  1857. 

[Dodwell  and  Miles's  Lists  Indian  Army; 
Atheneenm,  23  May  1867,  p.  664,  also  literary 
notices  in  preceding  vols.  ;  English  Cat.  of 
Boolcs,  1835-60;  Gent.  Hag.  3rd  series  (ii.)  p. 
742.]  H.  M.  C. 

CAMPBELL,  THOMAS  (1733-1795), 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Olack  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone  on  4  May  1783.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  ColWe,  Dublin 
(B.A.  1756,  M.A.  1761),  and  took  orders  in 
1761.  He  was  curate  of  Clogher  till  1772, 
when  he  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of 
Tyholland,  and  in  1773  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  St.  Macartin's,  Clogher.  He  was  in 
high  repute  as  a  preacher,  and  also  obtained 
some  fame  as  a  writer.  In  1778  he  published 
'  A  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ire- 
land in  a  series  of  letters  to  John  Watkinson, 
M.D.'  There  is  not  much  philosophy  in  this 
book,  which  is  supposed  to  record  the  tour 
of  an  Englishman  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
and  gives  a  description  of  the  chief  towns. 
Sundry  remarks  on  the  trade  of  the  country 
are  thrown  in,  and  Campbell  adtocates  'a 
political  and  commercial  union '  with  Eng- 
land. Boswell  styles  the  '  Survey ' '  a  very 
entertaining  book,  which  has,  however,  one 
fault — that  it  assumes  thefictitious  character 
of  an  Englishman.'  In  the  '  Surrey '  John- 
son's epitaph  on  Qoldsmith  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  print.  In  1789  Campbell  pub- 
lished '  Strictures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Literary  History  of  Ireland  till  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  Roman  Ritual,  and  the  Esta- 
blishment of  Papal  Supremacy  by  Henry  II.' 
To  this  was  added  a  '  Sketch  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  Government  of  Ireland  down  to 
1788.'  The  book  is  controversial  in  tone, 
and  is  little  better  than  a  big  pamphlet  di- 
rected against  O'Conor,  Colonel  Vallancey, 
Mid  other  antiquaries.  Regarding  the  early 
history  of  Ireland,  Campbell  displayed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  scepticism,  but  it  was  too 
unmethodical  to  be  of  value.    He,  however, 


looked  upon  the  volume  as  but  a  fragment 
of  a  lar^e  work  he  meditated,  and  for  wliich 
he  obtained  help  from  Burke,  whom  he  visited 
at  Beaconsfield.  Burke,  he  says,  lent  him 
four  volumes  of  manuscripts,  and  advised 
him  to  be  '  as  brief  as  possible  upon  evety- 
thing  antecedent  to  Henry  II.  Besi^ 
these  books,  Campbell  wrote  a  portion  of  the 
memoir  of  Goldsmith  which  appeared  in 
Bishop  Percy's  edition  of  the  poet  published 
in  1801.  Campbell's  books  luive,  however, 
done  far  less  to  preserve  his  memory  than 
the  mention  of  him  in  Boswell,  and  a  little 
diary  he  kept  during  his  visits  to  London. 
It  was  discovered  behind  an  old  press  in  the 
offices  of  the  supreme  court  at  Sydney, 
K.S.  W.,  having  been  carried  to  the  antipodes 
by  a  nephew  of  the  writer  at  the  beguming 
of  this  century.  It  was  printed  at  Sydney  ii 
1864.  It  contains  notes  of  seven  visit*  to 
England  (in  1775, 1776-7, 1781, 1786, 1787, 
1789,  and  1792).  The  second  appears  to 
have  been  much  the  longest  visit,  but  the 
first  is  the  only  one  of  which  there  is  a  de- 
tailed account.  Through  the  Thrales  the 
diarist  became  acquainted  with  Johnson, 
Boswell,  Reynolds,  and  others  of  the  John- 
sonian set.  He  was  a  shrewd,  somewhat 
contemptuous  observer,  but  he  pays  'Ursa 
Major'  the  compliment  of  giving  full  and 
dramatic  accounts  of  his  encounters  withhim. 
To  a  student  of  Boswell  the  diary  is  hi^r 
interesting,  as  it  afibrds  striking  confima- 
tion  of  Boswell's  accuracy.  Being  a  popular 
preacher  himself,  Campbell  went  to  hear 
Br.  Dodd  and  other  pulpit  orators  of  the  day, 
and  his  remarks  are  very  uncomplimentary. 
Campbell  was  in  London  again  in  1796, 
where  he  died  on  20  June.  Campbell's  diair 
was  printed  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  in  1854,  and 
reprmted,  with  some  omissions,  by  Dr.  Napiw 
in  his  '  Johnsoniana,'  pp.  219-61. 

[Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  (ed.  Napier),  ii. 
169  and  179  (pp.  310  and  318  of  smaller  edi- 
tion) ;  Nichols's  Literary  lUustrationa,  viL  7S9- 
809 ;  Edinbnrgh  Beviev  for  October  1869  (ao 
Rrticle  on  the  Diary  written,  it  is  understood,  br 
Hr.  Beere  at  the  saggestion  of  Lord  Hacanlay) ; 
Napier's  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  BosreU,  ii. 
646,  661 ;  Fonter's  Life  of  Ooldsmith.] 

N.McC. 

CAMPBELL,  THOMAS  (1777-1844), 
poet,  was  bom  27  July  1777,  in  High  Street, 
Glasgow,  in  a  house  long  since  removed.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  eleven,  and 
was  bom  when  his  father  was  sixty-seven 
years  of  age.  Alexander  CampbcU,  the 
lather,  was  third  son  of  Archibald  C^p- 
bell,  the  last  of  a  long  line  to  occupv  the 
family  mansion  of  Kiman  in  Argyll.  Alex- 
ander Campbell  being  trained  to  cfmaua9», 
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and  having  gained  a  valuable  experience  in 
Virginia,  settled  in  business  in  Glasgow 
with  a  partner  named  Daniel  Campbell, 
whose  sister  Margaret  he  married.  Thus 
the  poet's  father  and  mother  -were  both 
Omipbells,  and  belonged  to  the  same  dis- 
trict of  Argyll,  thou^  their  families  were 
not  related.  The  firm  of  Alexander  & 
Daniel  Campbell  did  a  prosperous  Virginia 
trade,  till  heavy  losses,  consequent  on  the 
American  war,  brought  the  business  to  an 
end,  and  well-nigh  ruined  both  families. 
The  affiiirs  of  the  firm  being  honourably 
settled,  it  was  found  that  Alexander  and 
Mugaret  Campbell  had  a  little  remaining 
from  their  handsome  competency,  and  that 
this,  together  with  a  small  annual  income 
60m  the  Merchants'  Society  and  a  provi- 
dent institution,  would  enable  them  to  make 
a  living.  Thomas  Campbell  was  bom  after 
this  disaster,  and  was  natiurally  an  object  of 
special  care  to  both  parents.  His  &ther 
impressed  him  by  his  manly  self-dependence 
and  his  sterling  integ^ty,  while  his  mother 
by  her  songs  and  legends  gave  him  a  taste 
for  literature  and  a  bias  towards  her  beloved 

west  highl^pilg- 

Cam^U  went  to  the  Glasgow  grammar 
(chool  m  his  eighth  year,  and  becune  both 
s  good  classical  scholar  and  a  promising 
poetj  under  the  fostering  care  of  his  teacher, 
David  Alison,  who  prophesied  distinction  for 
his  pupil.  On  going  to  the  university  in 
OctoW  1791,  he  studied  very  hard,  and 
quickly  excelled  as  a  classical  scholar,  de- 
Iwter,  and  poetical  translator  from  Greek. 
Genial  and  witty,  he  was  liked  and  ad- 
mired by  professors  and  fellow-students. 
He  won  numerous  prizes  for  his  scholarship, 
us  well  as  for  poems  (such  as  the  '  Origin  of 
Evil')  cleverly  turned  after  Pope.  A  visit 
to  Edinburgh  in  1794,  when  he  attended  the 
trial  of  Muir,  Gerald,  and  others  for  high 
treason,  deeply  impressed  him,  and  helped 
to  form  his  characteristic  decisive  views  on 
liberty.  At  this  time,  thinking  of  studying 
for  the  church,  Campbell  read  Hebrew  and 
gave  some  attention  to  theological  subjects, 
one  literary  residt  of  which  was  his  hymn 
on  'The  Advent.'  His  future,  however, 
became  clouded  when,  in  his  fourth  year  at 
college  (1794-6),  his  fitther  lost  a  lingering 
disncery  suit,  and  Campbell,  forced  to  earn 
money,  went  as  a  tutor  to  Sunipol  in  Mull. 
His  fellow-etudent,  Hamilton  Paul,  sent  him 
a  playful  letter  here,  enclosing  a  few  lines 
entitled  '  Pleasures  of  Solitude,'  and,  after  a 
jocose  reference  to  Akenside  and  Rogers,  bade 
Campbell  cherish  the  '  Pleasures  of  Hope ' 
'that  they  would  soon  meet  in  Alma  Mater.' 
This  proliably  was  the  germ  of  the  poem  that 


was  completed  within  a  few  years.  Camp< 
bell  returned  to  the  university  for  the  winter, 
finaUy  leaving  it  in  the  spring  of  1796. 
During  this  year  he  had  attended  the  class 
of  Professor  Miller,  whose  lectures  on  Ro- 
man law  hod  given  him  new  and  lasting 
impressions  of  social  relations  and  progress. 
He  was  engaged  as  tutor  at  Downie,  near 
Lochgilphead,  till  the  beginning  of  1797, 
when  he  returned  to  Glasgow.  His  twofold 
experience  of  the  west  highlands  had  given 
him  his  first  love  (consecrated  in '  Caroline '), 
and  deep  sympathies  with  highland  charac- 
ter, scenery,  and  incident.  Many  of  the 
strong  buoyant  lines  and  exquisite  touches 
of  descriptive  reminiscence  in  the  poems  of 
after  years  (e.g.  stonsos  6  and  6  of  '  Ger- 
trude of  V^yoming ')  ore  in  large  measure 
due  to  the  comparatively  lonely  and  reflec- 
tive time  he  spent  in  these  tutorships.  His 
'  Parrot,'  '  Love  and  Madness,'  '  Glenara,' 
and  first  sketch  of  '  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter,' 
belong  to  this  time. 

With  the  influence  of  Professor  Miller 
strong  upon  him,  CampbeU  now  resolved  to 
study  law;  with  that  intention  he  settled  in 
Edinburgh  and  worked  for  a  few  weeks  as 
a  copying  clerk.  An  introduction  to  Dr. 
Anderson,  editor  of  'The  British  Poets,'  was 
the  means  of  his  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  publishers  Mundell  &  Co.,  for  whom  he 
began  to  do  some  misceUaneous  literary 
work.  This  occupation,  together  with  private 
teaching,  enabled  him  to  uve,  and  helped  to 
raise  him  above  the  mental  depression  which 
Leyden,  with  an  offensiveness  that  produced 
a  lasting  estrangement  between  CampbeU 
and  himself,  spoke  of  as  projected  suicide. 
A  good  deal  of  CampbeU's  leisure  time  during 
his  early  days  in  Edinburgh  was  spent  with 
Mr.  Stirling  of  Courdale,  and  it  was  Miss 
Stirling's  singing  that  prompted  him  to  write 
the  '  Wotmded  Hussar.'  Other  minor  poems 
of  this  time  were  the  '  Dirge  of  Wallace,' 
'Epistle  to  Three  Ladies,'  and  'Lines  on 
revisiting  the  River  Cart.' 

Meanwhile  CampbeU  had  been  busy  com- 
pleting the  '  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  which, 
published  by  MundeU  &  Co.,  27  April  1799, 
was  instantly  popular,  owing  both  to  its 
matter  and  its  style.  Its  brilliant  detached 
passages  surprised  readers  into  overlooking 
its  structural  defects.  The  poem  was  charged 
with  direct  and  emphatic  mterest  for  think- 
ing men ;  the  attractive  touches  of  descrip- 
tion came  straight  from  the  writer's  own  ex- 
perience, and  preserved  the  resonant  metrical 
neatness  expected  in  the  heroic  couplet. 
The  striking  passage  on  Poland  marks  the 
beginning  of  an  enthusiasm  that  remained 
through  life,  gaining  for  him  many  friend* 
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among  Buffering  patriots.  Ha  '  Harper '  and 
'  Gilderor'  close  this  first  great  literary  period 
of  his  lils.  I 

Campbell  meditated  following  up  his  suc- 
cess with  a  national  poem  to  be  called  '  The  ' 
Queen  of  the  North,'  but  though  he  long ' 
had  the  subject  in  his  mind,  he  never  pro- 
duced more  than  unimportant  fragments.  ' 
Meanwhile  he  went   (June   1800)   to  the 
c<mtinent,  settling  first  at  Hamburg.    After  ' 
making  the  acquamtanoe  of  Klopstock  hers,  ' 
he  went  to  Katisbon,  whate  he  stayed,  in  a  ' 
time  of  miUtaiy  stress  and  danger,  iinder  the  ' 
pcotection   of  Arbuthnot,  president  of  the 
Bemedictine  College,  to  whom  ke  pays  a  tri- 
bute in  his  impressiye  ballad  the  '  Ritter 
Bann.'    A  skirmish  witnessed  from  this  re-  ' 
treat  was  Campbell's  only  experience  of  active  ] 
war&re.   His  letters  to  ms  fidiafaargh  friends 
at  this  time  are  striliing  pictures  w  his  own 
state  of  mind  and  the  political  situation. ' 
During  ashMrt  truce  he  got  as  far  as  Munich,  ' 
returmng  thence  by  the  Valley  <rf  the  Iser  to  ' 
Ratisbon,  and  thereafter,  late  in  the  autumn, 
to  Leipzig,  Hamburg,  and  Altona,  wheiei  he 
was  staying  when  the  battle  of  HohenUnden 
was  fought  (December  1800).    Wintering 
hexo  he  studied  hard,  and  produced  a  number 
of  his  beet-known  minor  poems,  several  of 
which  he  sent  for  publication  to  Peny  of  the 
'  Morning  Chronicle.'    Among  Irish  reftigees 
at  Hamburg  he  had  met  and  deeply  sym- 
pathised with  Anthony  MacCann,  whose 
trouUes  suggested   '  The   Exile    of   Erin.' 
During  this  sojourn  also  were  produced  '  Ye 
Mariners  of  England,'  written  to  the  tune  of  ' 
'  Ye  Gentlemen  of  England,'  a  song  which 
he  was  fond  of  singing,  and  'The  Soldier's 
Dream,'  besides    several    less   known  but 
meritorious  poems,  such  as  '  Judith,' '  Lines 
on  visiting  a   Scene   in  Argyllslure'    (in 
reference  to   Kiman),  'The    Beech  Tree's 
Petition,'  and   'The  Name  Unknown,'  in 
imitation  of   KlopstocL     A  desire  to  go  ' 
down  the  Danube  may  have  suggested  (as 
Dr.  Beattie  pleasantly  fancies)  tne  ballad 
of  '  The  Turkish  Lady.'     The  sudden  ap- 
pearanee  of  the  Englisn  fleet  off  the  Sound 
(March  1801),  indicating  the  intention  of 
punishing  Denmark  for  her  lYandi   bias,  ' 
caused  Campbell  and  other  English  residents 
to  make  an  abrupt  departure  from  Altona.  ^ 
The  view  he  had  of  the  Danish  batteries  as  | 
he  sailed  past  in  the  Royal  Gboree  suggested 
toltimhisstrennonswar«ong,  'The  Battleof 
the  Baltic.' 

T landing  at  Yarmouth,  7  April  1801,  Camp- 
bell proceeded  to  London,  where  through  ' 
Perry  he  came  to  know  Lord  Holland,  and  ' 
M  speedily  began  to  mingle  in  the  best  lite- 
racy aoeisty  m  the  metropolis.    The  death ' 


of  his  father  soon  took  kim  to  Edinburgh, 

and  we  find  him  (after  satisfying  the  sheriff 
of  Edinburefa  that  he  was  not  a  revolu- 
tionary spy)  ahemating  between  England 
and  ScotLuid  for  about  a  year.  After  his 
mother  and  sisters  were  comfortably  settled 
he  und^took  woric  for  the  booksellers  in 
their  interests.  He  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  at  the  town  and  country  residences  of 
Lord  Minto,  to  whom  Dugalcl  Stewart  had 
introdttoad  faiia,  and  through  Lord  Minto  his 
circle  of  London  acquiuntance  was  widened, 
the  Kembtes  in  particular  proving  very  at- 
tractive to  CampbelL  It  was  during  this 
unsettled  time  that  he  imdertook  a  contina- 
ation  of  Hume  and  Sm(^tt's  '  England ' 
(which  is  of  no  imp<»tance  in  an  estimate 
of  his  work),  and  puolished  together,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  Kev.  Archibud  Alison,  his 
'Lochiel'  and  '  Hohenlinden.'  The  latter 
(reacted,  it  is  said,  by  the  '  Greenock  Ad- 
vertiser' as  'not  up  to  the  editor's  standard') 
he  himself  was  inclined  to  depreciate,  as  a 
mere  '  drum  and  trumpet  thing,'  but  it  ap- 
pealed to  Scott's  sense  of  martial  dignity, 
and  he  was  fond  of  repeating  it.  Scott  etj* 
(X(fe,  vi,  826)  that  wuen  he  declaimed  it  to 
Leyden,  he  received  this  criticism  : — '  Dash 
it,  man,  tell  the  follow  that  I  bate  him,  but, 
dash  him,  he  has  written  the  finest  vwses 
that  have  be«i  published  these  fifty  years.' 
Campbell's  reply,  when  Scott  roported  this, 
was, '  Tell  Ley(kn  that  I  det«st  him  ;  but  1 
know  the  value  of  his  critical  approbation.' 
Satisfied  with  the  success  of  a  reissue  of 
'  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  and  other  Poem*,' 
Campbell  married  (10  Oct  1803,  misdated 
September  bv  Dr.  Beattie  and  Campbell  him- 
self) Miss  Matilda  Sinclair,  dauguter  of  hi< 
mother's  cousin,  Robert  Sinclair,  then  resi- 
dent in  London,  and  formoriy  a  wealthy  and 
influential  man  in  Greenock.  Declioina;  the 
offer  of  a  chair  at  Wilna,  Campbell  gave  biin- 
self  up  to  literary  work  in  London,  where  be 
remained  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  His  first 
child,  whom  he  named  Thomas  Telford,  after 
his  friend  the  famous  engineer,  was  bom  in 
July  1801,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  family 
settled  atSydenham,thje  poet  workingsteadily 
for  his  own  household  as  well  as  for  his  mother 
and  sisters.  His  critical  and  translated  work 
soon  marked  him  out  as  no  ordinary  judseof 

CIS  and  poetry,  and  when  it  ooeuirea  t« 
that '  Stpecunens  of  the  British  Poets' 
was  a  likely  title  for  a  aiieeesafal  book,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  others  to  whom  he  meit- 
tioned  it  were  charmed  with  the  idea.  It 
took  some  time,  however,  before  the  puUietr 
tion  of  snch  a  work  could  be  arranged  for, 
and  then  the  anthM^s  laborious  method  d»> 
layed  its  appeaisnee  after  it  was  expected. 
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Meanwhile,  Campbell  bM^  to  rise  above 
•dveise  circumstances.  In  1806  his  second 
son,  Alison,  was  born,  and  in  the  same  year, 
with  Fox  and  Lords  HoUand  and  Minto  as 
prime  movers,  he  received  a  crown  pension 
of  200/.  The  same  year  was  markM  by  a 
very  profitable  subemption  edition  of  his 
poems,  suggested  by  Francis  Homer.  In 
1809  '  Gertrude  of  Wyoming'  appeared,  and, 
despite  manifest  shortcomings,  its  gentle  pa- 
thos and  its  general  elegance  and  finish  of 
style  obtained  for  it  a  warm  welcome.  It 
was  in  a  conversation  with  Washington  Ir- 
ring  that  Scott  (i^e,  iv.  93),  spet^ing  of 
the  beauties  of  '  Gertrude,'  gave  his  famous 
enilanation  of  Campbell's  umited  poetical 
tcnievement  in  proportion  to  his  undoubted 
powers  and  promise.  'He  is  afraid,'  said  he, 
'  of  the  ^lado w  that  his  own  fame  casts  before 
him.'  A  new  edition  of  the  poem  was  speedily 
called  for,  and  ai^>eared,  together  with  the 
sweet  and  touching '  O'Connor's  Child,'  which 
ia  probably  the  most  artistic  of  Campbell's 
vorks.  In  1810  his  son  Alison  died  of 
■carlet  fever,  and  the  poet's  correspondence 
ibr  some  time  gives  evioMice  of  overwhelming 
griel  After  he  had  rallied,  he  prepazed  a 
course  of  lectores  for  the  Royal  Institution. 
These  lectures  on  poetry,  notwithstanding 
their  technical  and  archaic  character,  were 
a  dedded  success.  The  scheme  was  a  splen- 
did and  comprehensive  one,  but  too  vast  for 
one  man  to  complete.  It  is  not  suiprising, 
therefore,  that  a  whimsical  genius  like  Camp- 
bell should  have  suddenly  broken  away  from 
the  subject,  after  having  done  little  more 
than  make  a  vigorous  beginning.  Still,  de- 
tached-portions of  what  he  says  on  Hebrew 
and  Greek  verse  (in  the  lectures  as  rewritten 
forthe '  New  Monthly  Magazine ')  have  spe- 
cial value,  and  wiU  always  attract  students 
of  the  art  of  poetry. 

On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  Campbell 
spent  two  months  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
much  afifected  by  what  he  saw,  and  made  new 
friends  in  the  elder  Schlegel,  Baron  Cuvier, 
and  others.  In  1816  a  legacy  of  over  4,000/. 
Ml  to  him,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  MacArthur 
Stewart  of  Ascog,  and  the  legal  business 
connected  with  the  bequest  took  him  to 
Edinburgh  and  Qla«gow,  where  he  spent  a 
pleasant  holiday  among  old  friends.  The 
next  two  years  found  him  busy  with  his 
l^ecimens  of  the  British  Poets,'  at  length 
in  a  fur  way  to  be  published  by  Murray. 
The  work,  in  Bev«i  volumes,  actually  appeared 
in  1819,  when  Campbell,  by  the  invitation  of 
Kpscoe,  was  delivermg  his  revised  Royal  In- 
stitution lectures  at  luverpool  and  Birming^ 
ham.  The  essay  on  poetry  which  precedes 
th«  '  Specimens '  is  a  notaUe  contributian  to 


criticism,  and  the  lives  are  succinct,  pithy, 
and  fairly  accurate,  though  such  a  writer  la 
inevitably  weak  in  minor  details.  He  is 
specially  hard  on  Euphuism,  and  it  is  carious 
that  one  of  his  most  severe  thrusts  is  made 
at  Vanghan,  to  whom  he  probably  owes  the 
charming  vision  of '  the  world's  grey  fathers' 
in  his  own  '  Rainbow.'  The  most  valuable 
portions  of  the  essay  are  those  on  Milton  and 
Pope,  which,  together  with  such  concise  and 
lucid  writing  as  the  critical  sections  of  the 
lives  of  Goldsmith  and  Cowper,  show  that 
Campbell  was  master  of  controversial  and  ex- 
pository prose.  Despite  Miss  Mitford's  merry- 
making, in  one  of  her  letters,  over  the  length 
of  time  spent  in  preparing  the  '  Specimens,'^ 
students  cannot  but  tie  grateful  for  them  ae 
they  stand.  The  illustrative  extracts  are  not 
always  fortunate,  but  this  is  due  to  the 
editor's  desire  for  fr^hness  rather  than  to 
any  lack  of  taste  or  judgment. 

Subsequently  Campbell's  literary  work  was 
of  inferior  quality.  Colbum  (24  May  1820) 
engaged  him  to  edit  the  '  New  Monthly  Ma- 
gazine,' at  a  salary  of  600/.  Previous  to 
entering  on  his  duties  he  spent  about  six 
months  on  the  continent.  He  was  at  Rotter- 
dam, Bonn  (where  he  was  entertained  by  the 
Schlegels  and  others),  Ratisbon,  and  Vienna, 
and  was  bock  in  London  in  November.  To- 
be  nearer  his  work  he  left  Sydenham  with 
regret,  and  settled  in  London.  The  insanity 
of  his  surviving  child,  which  suddenly  became 
numifest  at  this  time,  was  a  g^evous  blow  to 
him.  His  'Theodric,'  an  unequal  and  extra- 
vagant domestic  tale,  appeared  in  November 
1824,  and  about  the  same  time  he  began  to- 
agitate  for  a  London  university,  the  concep- 
tion of  which  had  occurred  to  him  on  his  late 
continental  tour.  To  fc^ward  this  scheme  b» 
paid  (September  1826)  a  special  visit  to  the 
university  of  Berlin.  His  plans  were  taken 
up  and  matured  by  Brougham,  Hume,  and 
others,  and  he  was  fond  of  recurring  to  the 
accomplished  fact  of  the  London  Universitv 
as  'the  only  important  event  in  his  lifee 
little  history.'  His  interest  in  education 
and  his  eminence  as  an  author  were  recog- 
nised by  the  students  of  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, who  elected  him  lord  rector  three  times 
in  succession  (1826-9),  the  third  time  over 
no  leee  formidable  a  rival  than  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Mrs.  Campbell's  death,  in  1828,  was 
an  inoalcnlable  loss  to  an  unmethodical  man 
like  Campbell,  who  was  never  quite  himself 
afterwards.  As  an  editor  of  a  periodical  he 
was  not  a  success  (although  he  secured  the  as* 
sistanoe  of  eminent  writers),  and  but  for  the 
stienuous  action  of  his  coadjutor,  Cyrus  Red- 
ding, and  the  gentle,  orderly  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Campbell,  it  is  possible  that  he  wouldnothave 
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retained  the  position  nearly  so  lon^  as  he  did. 
Asitwaa,Le  resigned  in  1830,  havingnotably 
proved,  as  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  says  ('Retrospect,' 
I.  314),  that  '  though  a  great  man  he  wns 
utterly  unfit  to  be  an  editor.'  His  own 
•contributions  to  the  '  New  Monthly  Maga- 
xine '  during  his  editorship,  besides  the  re- 
written '  Lectures  on  Poetry,'  included  some 
minor  poems  of  merit,  such  as  the  '  Rain- 
bow,' 'The  Brave  Roland,' '  The  Last  Man' 
'(a  weird  and  impressive  fancy  well  sus- 
tained), '  ReuUura,'  '  Ritter  Bann,'  '  Nava- 
rino,'  the  'Heligoland  Death-Boat,'  &c. 
There  were  also  papers  on  the  proposed  Lon- 
don University,  letters  to  the  Glasgow  stu- 
dents, very  suggestive  remarks  on  Shake- 
speare's sonnets,  and  a  review  of  Moore's 
'Life  of  Byron'  with  a  chivalrous  defence  of 
Lady  Byron. 

In  1831-2  Campbell  edited  the  'Metropo- 
litan Magazine,'  which  was  a  failure.  It 
was  in  1832  that  he  founded  the  Polish  As- 
sociation, desired  to  keep  the  British  mind 
alive  to  Polish  interests.  In  1834  he  revisited 
Paris,  and  with  love  of  travel  strongly  on 
faim  passed  to  Algiers,  whence  he  sent  to  the 
'  New  Monthly  Magazine '  his  '  Letters  from 
the  South,'  issued  in  two  volumes  by  Col- 
bum  in  1 837 .  Campbell  returned  to  London 
in  1836,  and  for  several  years  did  work  that 
did  not  add  to  his  reputation.  Between  ' 
1834  and  1842  he  wrote  his '  Life  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,'  which  lacks  symmetry,  though  con- 
taining some  acute  and.  judicious  remarks  on 
several  of  Shakespeare's  plays ;  the  '  Life  of 
Petrarch,'  devoid  of  research  and  freshness ; 
and  a  slender  life  of  Shakespeare  prefixed  to 
an  edition  of  the  works  published  by  Moxon. 
In  1840  Campbell  took  the  house  8  Victoria 
Square,  Pimlico,  where  he  meant  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  with  his  niece. 
Miss  Mary  Campbell,  for  companion.  In 
1842  he  published  the  '  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe,' 
-together  with  some  minor  pieces,  notablv 
the  '  Child  and  Hind,' '  Song  of  the  Colonists,' 
and  '  Moonlight.'  "The  latter  were  favour-  ; 
ably  received,  but  the  cold  reception  of  the  : 
'  Pilgrim '  disappointed  and  vexed  the  poet.  ■ 
A  work  on  Frederick  the  Great,  in  four 
■volumes,  published  about  this  time,  is  os-  I 
tensibly  edited  by  Campbell,  whose  name  is 
also  associated  with  an  anonymous  'History 
of  our  own  Times' (1843).  His  health  was 
nipidly  failing,  and  in  June  1843  he  gave  a 
fiirev.ell  party  to  his  friends  in  town,  liaving 
resolved  to  go  to  Boulogne  for  change.  He 
paid  a  short  visit  to  London  in  the  nutumn 
to  look  after  liis  afliiir.^,  and  then,  rctuniiug 
•to  Boulofrne,  pa^f^eit  a  weary  and  painful  time 
till  lie  (lieil.  15  June  1844.  Ho  was  buried 
"n  Westminster  Al'bcv,  near  tlic  tombs  of 


Addison,  Goldsmith,  and  Sheridan,  and  » 
Polish  noble  in  the  funeral  cortege  scattei»>l 
upon  his  coffin  a  handful  of  earth  from  tb 
grave  of  Kosciusko. 

[Seattle's  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Ca=[- 
bell ;  Redding's  Literary  Reminiscences  «!•'. 
Memoirs  of  Thomas  Campbell,  and  Fifty  y«sr>' 
Recollections,  ii.  iv-viii,  iii.  i_vi ;  ReT.  W.  A. 
Hill's  Campbell's  Poetical  Works  with  Bic«n- 
pbical  Sketch;  Chambers's  Eminent  Scotamto 
(supplementary  volume)  ;  Lockhart's  life  oi 
Scott,  i.  341,  ii.  45,  307,  362,  iii.  396,  ir.  S7M 
vi.  32£,  396 ;  Moore's  Life  and  Works  of  Bjnc. 
ii.  293,  iii.  9,  109,  iv.  311,  v.  69,  vii.  271,  it.  SI. 
xvi.  123;  Bates's  Maclisc  Portrait  Gallery,  p.  4; 
Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  8  and  15  F«'.. 
1846;  Leigh  Hunt's  Autobiography;  Hailitt'i 
Spirit  of  the  Age.]  T.  B. 

CAMPBELL,  THOMAS  (1790-185^1, 
sculptor,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  1  M«v 
1790.  His'parents  were  in  humble  dictnn- 
stances,  and  he  had  no  education ;  bat  en 
being  apprenticed  to  a  marble-cutter  he  dis- 
played intelligence  and  skill,  and  was  k- 
abled  to  come  to  London  to  study  at  tk« 
Royal  Academy.  In  1818  he  received  «• 
sistance  which  enabled  him  to  visit  Romt', 
and  there  he  devoted  himself  to  scnlptup', 
associating  chiefly  with  Italian  and  GemiM 
artists.  One  of  his  first  productions  was  s 
seated  statue  of  the  Princess  Pauline  Bor- 
ghese  (now  at  Ohatsworth).  In  1827  he  tea 
from  Rome  his  first  work  for  exhibition  in 
the  Royal  Academy — a  bust  of  a  lady;  mJ 
in  1828,  a  noup  representing  'Cupid  in- 
structed by  Venus  to  assume  the  fotin  of 
Ascanius.'  In  1830  he  returned  to  Englmd. 
having  large  commissions  to  execute 'thetf. 
but  he  still  frequently  vbited  Rome,  where 
he  retained  his  studio.  During  the  l»i« 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life  he  resided  in 
London,  and  exhibited  various  works  at  \h 
Academy  (among  others,  a  marble  statue  c' 
Psyche)  up  to  1867,  though  his  exhibition.' 
were  less  frequent  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  period.  He  died  in  London  on  4  Fel. 
1858,  having  gained  a  considerable  r^ts- 
tion  and  acquired  a  large  property  by  hi* 
labours. 

Campbell  was  a  painstaking  and  careful 
sculptor.  He  worked  both  in  bronze  »ni 
marble,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  bust* 
(some  of  which  were  colossal)  and  to  portrait 
statues,  though  he  also  executed  imaginitiTe 
statues  and  groups.  In  addition  to  his  works 
already  referred  to  may  be  mentioned:  (l).i 
marble  bust  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  pre- 
served in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  tt 
South  Kensington ;  (2)  the  monument  to  the 
Duchess  of  Buceleuch  at  Boughton ;  (S)  • 
statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  at  "WrndLsor  Castlv; 
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^)  the  monument  of  Sir  William  Hoste  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral;  (6)  a  marble  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  made  for  Dalkeith 
Palace,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
aear  Edinburgh ;  and  (6)  a  statue  of  a  Shep- 
herd B07  in  a  Phrygian  Cap  (probably  Gany- 
mede) :  this  statue  was  executed  at  Home  in 
1821,  and  was  deposited  at  Rossie  Priory,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Kinnaird,  near  Dundee. 

[Redgrave's  Dictionary  of  Artists;  Nagler's 
Knnstler-Lezikon ;  Annual  RegisteT,  1858,  c. 
3«9 ;  G.  Scharf  s  Cat.  of  Nat.  Portrait  Gsll. ; 
Wsagen's  Galleries  and  Cabinets  of  Art  in  Great 
BritMn  (1867),  pp.  436,  446.]  W.  W. 

CAMPBELL,  WILLI  AM,  D.D.  (rf.  1805), 
Irish  presbyterian  minister,  was  the  son  of 
Bobert  Caifapbell,  merchant,  of  Newry.    In 
1819  it  is  said  that  there  were  about  fifteen 
hundred  living  descendants  of  his  grand- 
mother, who  died  in  1727.  Campbell  wasedu- 
cated  at  Glasgow,  where  he  matriculated  in 
Xovember  1744,  and  was  licensed  by  Armagh 
raesbytety  in  1750.    He  became  tutor  in  the 
Bagwell  family  of  Clonmel,  and  in  this  capa- 
city spent  seven  years  in  France.    He  got 
into  prison  in  Paris,  through  refusing  to 
genuflect  while  the  host  was  passing.    Re- 
taming  to  Ireland  in  1768  he  married  his 
cousin,  Jane  Carlile  of  Newry,  and  in  1769 
vras  ordained  minister  of  the  non-subscribing 
vresbyterions  at  Antrim.  In  November  1764 
oe  became  minister  of  First  Armagh,  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  synod,  his  successor 
•t  Antrim  being  William  Bryson  [q.  v.]    He 
was  moderator  of  synod  in  1773  at  Lurgan. 
In  1783  the  rule  of  1706,  requiring  subscrip- 
tion before  ordination,  was  practically  re- 
pealed on   his    motion.      An  unpublished 
pamphlet,  addressed  to  Hussey  Burgh  in  the 
Mme  year,  proposed  a  scheme  for  a  northern 
univereity  which,  though  considered  by  seve- 
nl  governments,  ultimately  failed  through 
Qrattan's  disapprovid.    In  1783  he  exerted 
liiinself  to  procure  an  addition  to  the  regiutn 
imm  (then  yielding  only  9/.  a  year  to  each 
minister),  and'  obtained  an  increase  of  1,0002. 
year  to  the  grant.  But  the  influence  of  Lord 
Hillsborough  went  strongly  against  the  gene- 
I    wl  synod,  for  political  reasons ;  by  his  advice 
sgniit  oiregium  donum  (500/.  a  year)  was  for 
^e  first  time  given  to  the  secession  church. 
However,  the  synod  acknowledged  Campbell's 
«fforte  by  a  presentation  ofplate  in  1784.  His 
oina  mater  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in 
the  same  year.    In  1786  he  entered  into  con- 
*™^w«y  with  Richard  Woodward,  bishop  of 
Cioyne,  who  had  maintained  that  none  but 
^ucopdians  could  be  loyal  to  the  constitu- 
■•^on.  Woodward  answered  Campbell,  omit- 
^xg  to  answer  a  stronger  attack  by  Samuel 

TOL.  KI. 


Barber  [q.  y.]  Campbell  wrote  against  the 
reply  witn  calmness  and  learning.  Mean- 
while, his  eyesi^t  had  failed,  and  he  was 
nearly  blind.  He  had  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  his  denomination,  but  was  paid  this 
time  only  with  addresses  of  congratulation. 
Applying  in  1788  for  the  post  of  synod's 
agent  for  the  regium  donum,  he  was  defeated 
by  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  Robert 
Black  [q.v.]  Oampoell,  much  mortified,  de- 
termined to  leave  the  north  of  Ireland.  On 
14  Sept.  1789  he  resigned  Armagh,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  cnarge  of  the 
small  flock  at  Clonmel,  Tipperary.  He  is  said 
to  have  shone  more  in  conversation  than  in  the 
pulpit,  and  to  have  possessed  much  scientific 
knowledge  and  a  remarkable  memory.  He 
was  probably  an  Arian,  certainly  a  strong 
opponent  of  subscription.  He  died  on  17  Nov. 
I8O0,  leaving  three  surviving  children  out  of 
a  family  of  eleven.  His  successor  at  Clonmel 
was  James  Worrall.  Campbell  published : 
1.  '  The  Presence  of  Christ  with  his  church,' 
&c.,  Belfast,  1774,  8vo  (synodical  sermon  at 
Antrim  on  28  June,  from  Matt,  xxviii.  20). 
2. '  AVindication  of  the  Principles  and  Cha- 
racter of  the  Presbyterians  in  Ireland ;  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bishop  of  Cioyne,'  &c.,  Dublin, 
1787,  12mo  (four  editions).  3.  '  An  Exami- 
nation of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne's  Defence,' 
&c.  Belfast,  1788, 12mo.  He  left  a  manu- 
script history  of  presbyterianism  in  Ireland 
of  some  value.  It  refers  for  further  particu- 
lars to  other  manuscripts  not  preserved. 

[Glasgow  Matrienlation  Book ;  Reid's  Hist. 
Preeb.  Church  in  Ireland  (Killen)  (1867),  iii.  863 
seg.,  362  seq. ;  Witberow's  Hist,  and  Lit.  Mem. 
of  Presb.  in  Ireland  (2Dd  ser.  1880),  173  seq.] 

A  G. 

CAMPBELL,  WILLIELMA,  VisootTW- 
TB88  Glenoboht  (1741-1786),  was  the 
younger  daughter  or  William  Maxwell  of 
Preston  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Hairstanes  of  Craig 
in  the  same  county.  Some  years  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  which  took  place  in 
1741,  her  mother  married  Lord  Alva,  a  se- 
nator of  the  College  of  Justice,  and  after- 
wards lord  justice  clerk,  under  whose  roof 
Willielma  Campbell  grew  up.  In  the  spring 
of  1761  her  elder  sister  was  married  to  Wil- 
liam, seventeenth  earl  of  Sutherland,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  she  herself  was 
married  to  John,  lord  viscount  Qlenorchy, 
eldest  son  of  the  third  earl  of  Breadalbane. 
Both  sisters  were  celebrated  for  their  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  and  their  mother's  am- 
bition for  high  marriages  was  successful; 
but  both  her  sons-in-law  died  early.  Lord 
and  Lady  Sutherland  dying  at  Bath  at  th«- 
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same  time,  leaving  but  one  child,  a  daiigbter, 
while  Lady  Qlenorohy,  who  became  a  widow  ' 
in  1771,  was  childless.    About  her  twenty- 
third  year  Lady  Glenorchy  came  under  reli-  , 
gious  impressions  of  the  deepest  kind,  in  a 
larf^  degree  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  family  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  of  Hawketone 
in  Shropshire,  in  whose  neighbourhood  liOrd 
Olenorchy's  maternal  estate  of  Su^al  was 
situated.  She  carried  out  her  convictions  with 
great  consistency  and  earnestness.   From  her 
high  rank  Lady  Glenorohy's  name  naturally 
became  a  household  word  and  a  centre  of  en- 
couragement among  all  like-minded  persons 
in  Scotland,  and  was  perpetuated  by  her  build- 
ing a  chapd  iu  Edinburgh,  which  was  called 
after  her,  for  religions  worship  such  as  she 
approved.   Otherchapels  were  built  by  her  in 
Cfarlisle,  Matlock,'and  at  Strathfillan,  on  the 
Breadalbane  property.    By  her  will  she  left 
large  sums  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- , 
tian  Knowledge,  chiefly  for  the  maintenance  ' 
of  schools.  Lady  Glenorchy  was  so  absorbed 
with  the  spiritual  bearings  of  life  that  its  more  J 
human  aspects  were  somewhat  overlooked. 
Her  intense  sincerity  and  consistency  won 
the  admiration,  though  hardly  the  sympathy, ' 
both  of  her  husband,  Lord  Glenorchy,  and  , 
her  father-in-law.  Lord  Breadalbane. 

i Life  of  Viscountess  Olsnorcby,  by  T.  S.  Jones, 
>.,mimsterof  her  chapel,  Edinbargh ;  Gard- 
ner's Christiaa  Females.]  W.  Q.  B. 

CAMPDEN,  ViscoTTifTS.  [See  Hicks, 
Baptiste,  first  ViscoOTTT,  1551-1629;  Noel, 
Bdwabd,  second  Visoouirr,  1682-1648; 
NoEH,  Baptist,  third  Vibootjitt,  1611-1682.] 

OAMPEGGIO,  LORENZO  (1472-1539), ' 
cardinal,  and,  although  a  foreigner,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  occupied  on  his  second  .mission  to  J 
this  coimtry  the  utterly  unprecedented  posi-  ; 
tion  of  a  judge,  before  whom  a  king  of  Eng-  ; 
land  consented  to  sue  in  person.  He  was  bom 
in  1472  of  a  noble  Bolognese  family,  and  at ' 
nineteen  ^ears  of  age  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  imperial  law  at  Pavia  and  Bologna, 
along  with  his  own  father,  Giovanni  Campeg- 1 
sio,  whose  works  upon  that  subject  were  long 
held  in  considerable  repute.    Early  in  life  he 
dtarriod,  and  had  a  son  bom  in  1604,  who 
was  made  a  cardinal  bv  Julius  III  in  1651. 
But  after  his  wife's  death  he  took  holy  orders, 
and  became  bishop  of  Feltri  and  auditcv  of  1 
the  rote  at  Rome.    He  was  sent  by  Leo  X  j 
on  a  mission  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  1 
while  so  engaged  was  created  a  cardiniil,  in 
his  absence,  in  1517.    Next  year  be  was  sent  | 
to  Ehitflaad  as  legate  to  incite  Henry  VUI 1 
to  mute  with  other  princes  in  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks.    He  was  detained  some  ' 
Ume  at  Calais  before  being  allowed  to  cross, 


Henry  Vlli  having  insisted  with  the  '. 
that  ms  &vourite.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  shou 
be  invested  with  equal  legatine  fiincti<nu 
before  he  landed.  He  was,  however,  verr 
well  received,  and  a  few  years  later  (153*) 
Henry  VHI  gave  him,  or  allowed  him  to 
obtain  by  papal  bull,  the  bishopric  of  Salis- 
bunr.  About  the  tame  time  ne  was  made 
archbishop  of  Bologna.  He  held  also  at 
various  times  several  other  Italian  bishoprics. 
He  was  also  sent  to  Germany  in  1624,  and 
presided  at  the  diet  at  Ratasbon,  where  a  vain 
attempt  was  made  to  check  the  Lutheran 
movement.  In  1537  he  was  besieged  with 
Pope  Clement  VH  at  Rome,  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  Next  year  he  was  sent  into 
England  on  his  most  celebrated  mission,  in 
which  Wolsey  was  again  joined  with  himM 
legate,  to  hear  the  divorce  suit  of  Henry  VJJl 
against  Catharine  of  Arrsgon.  On  this  oo- 
cesion  he  su£Pered  much,  both  pbrysicallyand 
mentally.  He  was  severely  afflicted  trith 
gout,  and  had  to  be  carried  about  in  a  litter ; 
and  while  he  was  pledged  to  the  pope  in 
private  not  to  deliver  judgment  without  re- 
ferring the  matter  to  Rome,  he  was  pressed  by 
WolsOTT  to  proceed  without  delay.  Some  of 
his  cipnorea  denwtches  from  London  at  this 
time  have  been  deciphered  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  show  a  very  creditable  determina- 
tion on  hispartnotto  be  made  the  instmnHit 
of  ingnstiee,  whatever  might  be  the  cost  to 
himself  The  cause,  as  is  well  known,  was 
revoked  to  Rome,  and  so  his  miaaion  termi- 
nated. On  leaving  the  Mngdom  he  was 
treated  with  singular  discourtesy  by  the 
officers  of  customs,  who  insisted  on  seamiing 
his  baggage,  and  on  his  conutlsining  to  die 
king,  it  was  clear  that  the  insalt  waa  W- 
meditated,  and  was  reallr  a  petty'Oninaed 
indication  of  the  roval  displeasure.  Five 
Tears  later,  in  1634,  he  vras  deprived  of  tiie 
bishopric  of  Salisbury  by  act  of  parliament, 
on  tlie  ground  that  he  was  an  alien  and  non- 
resident, though  the  king  had  oertainly 
never  expected  him  to  keep  residence  when 
he  gave  him  the  bishopric.  He  died  at  Rome 
in  1589. 

rCiaconii  Vtt»  Fontificum ;  Brewer's  Reign  of 
Henry  Vin.]  J.O. 

CAMPION,  EDMUND  (1540-1581), 
Jesuit,  son  of  a  citizen  and  bookseller  of 
London,  "Was  bom  there  on  36  Jan.  1539- 
1540.  'When  he  was  nine  or  ten  veais  old, 
his  parents  wished  to  apprentice  him  to  a 
merohtot,  but  some  members  of  one  of  the 
London  companies — '-probably  tliat  at  the 
Grooera— having  become  ao^uaiiited  with  the 
'sharp  and  pregnant  wit '  which  he  had  shown 
from  Us  enildlMod,  induced  thor  gnikl  t* 
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uodfortake  to  miiintam  huu  at  their  common 
charges  'to  the  study  of  learning.'  He  was 
sent  first  to  some  liondon  grammn  school, 
and  aftarwaids  to  Christ's  Hospital.  He  al- 
ways '  bore  awary  thegenoe  in  all  coatentiona 
of  learning  proposed  by  the  sohooJs  of  Lon- 
don,' among  which  there  appears  to  hare 
been,  at  that  period,  a  common  oencurgua,  as 
if  they  had  formed  a  umveraity.  His'oham- 
nionship '  was  acknowledged,  and  when  Queen 
Mary,  on  hef  solemn  en&y  into  London,  had 
to  pass  by  St.  Paul's  School,  Campion,  as  the 
repieseutatiTe  of  London  soholarship,  was 
brought  fi<om  Newrate  Street  to  make  the 
requuite  harangue.  When  Sir  ThomasWhite 
founded  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  the  Gro- 
cers' Company  arranged  with  him  to  admit 
Campion  as  a  scholar,  'which  he  did  most  wil- 
lingly, after  he  was  informed  of  his  toward- 
liness  and  yirtue.'  The  company  gave  him 
an  exhibition  for  his  maintenance  at  the  uni- 
Taisity.  Id  1657,  when  St.  John's  College 
WIS  increased.  Campion  became  junior  fellow, 
for  the  founder  haa  ccmceived  a  special  affec- 
tioB  for  him.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degiiee 
of  B.A.  on  20  Nov.  1561  rBoASB,  Begister  of 
the  Vniv.  of  Oxford,  i.  244).  So  greatlv  ad- 
mired was  he  at  Oxford  for  his  grace  of  elo- 
quence that  young  men  imitated  not  only  his 
phrases  but  his  gait,  and  revered  him  as  a 
second  Cicero.  He  was  chosen  to  deliver  the 
oration  at  the  reinterment  at  Oxford  of  Amy 
Bobsart,  the  murdered  wife  of  Robert  Dud- 
ley, afterwards  eail  of  Leicester,  and  the 
raneral  discourse  on  Sir  Thomas  White,  the 
founder  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  of 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London  (Foi^i, 
Secordi,  vii.  112). 

The  ohnnge  of  religion  effected  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  not 
immediatslT  felt  at  Oxford,  and  no  oath  was 
required  of  Campion  till  he  graduated  as 
M.A.  Wdod  relates  that  he  'toolj  the  degree 
of  mMterof  arts  in  1664,  and  was  junior  of  the 
actcelstafttedoAthe  19  of  Feb.  the  same  year; 
at  which  time  speaking  one  or  more  admirable 
omtiona,  to  the  envy  of  his  contemporaries, 
caused  one  of  them  [Tobie  Mathew],  who 
was  afterwards  an  archbishop,  to  say  that, 
lather  than  he  would  omit  an  opportunity  to 
show  his  porta,  and  "  dominarein  una  atque 
altera  eondtwoula,"  did  take- the  oath  againat 
the  pope's  supremacy,  asd  against  his  con- 
acimee'  {Atitene»  Oxvn.  ed.  Bliea,  i.  478). 
Theprecise  date  of  his  ineeption as  M. A.  is 
19  F^b.  1664-6  (Bojjbb,  BeguUr  of  the  Vniv. 
4/  (h^fiirdf  L  144).  I'ather  Parsons  says  that 
Cunpioo:  '  was  alw«ys  a  eound  catholic  in 
Us  keart,  and  utterly  condemned  all  the 
£ini  aad  substanee  or  the  queen  and  coun^ 
iOt  new  TdigioB ;  and  yet  the  sugared  w«rd* 


of  the  great  folks,  especially  of  the  queen,„ 
joined  with  pregnant  hopes  of  speedy  and 
great  preferments,  so  enticed  him  that  he 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn.' 

In  1666  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Odbid, 
and  Campion  welcomed  her  in  the  name  of 
the  univenity.  He  was  also  respondeut  in 
a  Latin  dJeputation  held  before  her  majesty. 
The  queen  expressed  her  admiration  of  Cam- 
pion's eloquence,  and  commended  him  poi- 
tioujarly  to  Dudley,  who  willingly  undertook 
to  patronise  the  scholar.  For  four  years  fh>m 
this  time  the  Earl  of  Leicester  showed  him  - 
no  little  Jdndness,  and  Cecil  also  took  great 
interest  in  him.  Campion  did  not  reside  at 
Oxford  long  enough  to  take  his  doetor's  de- 
gree, but  he  was  made  junior  pK>ctorY1568), . 
and  he  supplicated  for  the  degree  of  B.D.  on  . 
23  March  1668-9  (B0A8B,  Segistw,  L  244), 
The  problem  of  his  life  now  was  how  he  could 
remain  in  the  established  church  and  yet  hold- 
all the  catholic  doctrines.  Edward  Cheyne(y, 
bishop  of  Gloucester  [q.  v.],  who  had  retained 
a  good  deal  of  the  old  faith,  sympathised  with 
Gunpion's  aspirations  and  perplexities.  Cam- 
pion yielded  to  the  bishop's  persuasions  and 
suffered  bimsdf  to  be  ordained  deacon,  but 
almost  immediately  afterwards  '  he  took  a  re- 
morse of  conscience  and  detestation  of  mind.' 
On  the  termination  of  hi»  proctorial  office  he 
left  Oxford  ( 1  Aug.  1669)  andprooeeded  to  Ire- 
land. A  project  was  then  afoot  for  restoring 
the  old  Dublin  University  founded  by  Pope 
John  XXI,  but  for  some  years- extinct.  The 
chief  mover  in  this  restoration  was  the  re- 
corder of  Dublin  and  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Conuuons,  James  Stanihurst,  the  father  of 
one  of  Campion's  most  distinguished  pupils, 
In  his  house  Campion  remained  for  sometime, 
leading  a  kind  of^monastic  life,  and  waiting 
for  the  opening  of  the  new  universitv.  'Gm 
sehcoue  fell  through,  however,  and  tne  chief 
cause  of  its  failure  was  the  secret  hostility  of 
the  government  to  Stanihurst  and  the  .-lord 
d^uty,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  were  mat 
actively  coneeined  in  it,  and  to  Campion,  who 
was  to  have  the  principal  share  in  its  direo- 
tioD,  Campion  was  distrugted  as  a  papist 
and  orders  wore  g^ven  for  his  arrest,  bat  lor 
two  or'  three  months  he  eluded  the  pursuit 
of  the  puFsuivante,  lurking  in  the  houses  of 
his  friends,  and  working  at  a  '  History  of 
Ireland,'  which  is  hardly  so  much  a  serious 
history  as  a  pamphlet  written  to  proite  that 
education  is  the  only  means  of  taming  the 
Iridi.,  At  lost  he  escaped  to  Englana,  dis- 
guised as  a  lacquey,  and  reached  London,  in 
I  time  to  witness  tl^  trial  of  Dr.  Storey,  who 
was  executed  in  J  une  1671.  What  he  heard 
at  this  trial  made  him  reeolve  to  repair  to  the 
English  celle^  at  Douay,  where  he  made  an 
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open  recantation  of  protestantism,  completed 
Ills  course  of  scholastic  theology,  was  or- 
dained sub-deacon,  and  eventually  tras  pro- 
moted to  the  depee  of  B.D.  (Diaries  qf  the 
EnglUh  College,  Douay,  10) .  After  the  lapse 
of  little  more  than  a  year  he  resolved  to  go 
on  foot  to  Rome  as  a  pilgrim,  and  to  become 
a  Jesuit.  He  arrived  there  in  the  autumn  of 
1572,  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  St. 
Rancis  Borgia,  third  general  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  A  successor  to  the  saint  was  not 
chosen  till  April  1578,  and  meanwhile  Cam- 
pion had  to  wait.  He  was  the  first  postulant 
admitted  by  the  new  general,  Father  Mercu- 
rianus,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  sent  to 
Prague  in  Bohemia  and  Briinn  in  Moravia 
to  pass  'his  novitiate.  In  1678  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  and  priest  by  the  archbishop 
of  Prague. 

'Aiter  considerable  hesitation  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Allen,  determined 
to  takepart  in  the  English  mission.  Campion 
and  Parsons  were  the  two  Jesuits  first  chosen 
for  this  perilous  undertaking,  and  various  in- 
dulgences and  faculties  were  granted  to  them 
by~  the  pope.  The  band  of  missionaries  that 
assembled  in  Eome  comprised  Dr.  Goldwell, 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  several  secular  priests,  a 
few  laymen,  the  two  Jesuits  Campion  and  Par- 
sons, and  a  lay  brother  of  the  society  named 
Ralph  Emerson.  To  assist  them  in  their  labours 
a  catholic  association  had  been  organised  in 
England  by  GJeorge  Gilbert,  a  young  man  of 
property,  who  had  been  converted  by  Father 
Parsons  in  Rome  in  1679.  At  Rheims  Dr. 
Goldwell  was  taken  ill,  and  he  was  after- 
wards recalled  by  the  pope.  It  was  at  this 
city  that  the  rest  of  the  party  broke  up,  to 
find  their  way  across  to  England  by  diflTe- 
rent  routes.  Campion,  Parsons,  and  Emerson 
were  to  go  by  way  01  St.  Omer,  Calais,  and 
Dover.  Parsons  crossed  first,  disguised  as  a 
captain  returning  from  the  Low  Countries, 
and  reached  London  without  trouble.  Cam- 
pion and  Emerson  followed.  They  were  ar- 
rested on  landing  at  Dover  (25  June  1580), 
and  taken  before  the  mayor,  but  they  were 
dismissed  after  a  short  detention,  and  the 
next  day  were  welcomed  by  the  association 
inLondon,  where  Gilbert  and  the  rest  clothed 
and  armed  Campion  like  a  gentleman  and 
furnished  him  with  a  horse. 

His  preaching  in  the  secret  assemblies  of 
catholics  produced  such  an  eft'ect  that  the 
faithful  and  the  wavering  soon  rushed  to  him 
in  crowds.  The  government  were  informed 
of  what  was  going  on,  and  made  every  eflbrt 
to  entrap  him.  Several  priests  were  captured 
and  many  catholics  were  thrown  into  prison. 
The  danger  of  remaining  in  London  soon  be- 
came too  pressing  to  be  disregarded;  and  so,  I 


after  a  council  had  been  held,  the  priests  vbo 
were  still  at  liberty  went  away  to  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

At  this  period  the  catholics  of  Englux) 
had  been  gradually  divided  into  two  muds: 
the  temporisers  or  schismatics  who  kept  the 
faith  but  frequented  the  churches,  and  the 
avowed  catholics  who  braved  fine  and  im- 
prisonment and  refused  to  go  to  church.  The 
Jesuits  were  sent  to  bid  the  former  class  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  commnnion  of 
the  protestants  and  to  forbear  going  to  thtir 
churches.  They  came  to  separate  what  the 
queen  wanted  to  unite,  and  accordingly  she 
issued  her  proclamations  warning  the  people 
against  them  as  enemies  of  herself  and  o( 
church  and  state.  The  pursuit  was  much 
hotter  after  Campion  than  after  any  of  his 
brethren.  Once  when  the  pursuivants  came 
upon  him  suddenly  at  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
man in  Lancashire,  a  maid-servant,  to  huJk 
them  think  he  was  merely  one  of  the  retaineis, 
affected  to  be  angry  with  him  and  pushed 
him  into  a  pond.  All  this  while  he  wu  en- 
gaged in  writing  his  book  against  the  pro- 
testants known  as  the  '  Decem  Rationes.  It 
was  finished  about  Easter  1581,  and  sent  to 
London  for  the  approval  of  Parsons,  who  hsd 
a  private  printing-press.  Anumber  of  copia 
were  got  ready  for  the  commencement  at  Di- 
ford  in  June ;  and  when  the  audience  as- 
sembled in  St.  Mary's  Church,  they  found  the 
benches  strewn  with  the  books.  The  title- 
page  of  the  treatise  bore  the  imprint  of  Doiut, 
but  the  government  were  not  long  in  ascer- 
taining, dv  the  examination  of  experts,  thit 
the  work  had  been  done  in  England. 

Campion  had  come  to  London  while  his 
book  was  passing  through  the  press  to  super- 
intend the  correction  of  the  sheets,  but  the 
danger  was  now  so  imminent  that  Parsons 
ordered  him  away  into  Norfolk  in  company 
with  Brother  Ralph  Emerson.  The  two 
fathers  rode  out  of  the  city  together  st 
daylight  on  12  July,  and  after  an  affection- 
ate farewell  parted  company,  the  one  goin; 
to  the  north  and  the  other  back  into  the 
town. 

Through  the  treachery  of  Georee  Eliot, 
formerly  steward  to  Mr.  Roper  in  Kent,  and 
latterly  a  servant  of  the  widow  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petre,  Campion  and  two  other  priests 
were  captured  inagentleman'shouseatLyfwl 
in  Berkshire  (17  July  1581).  Seven  layinwi 
were  arrested  at  the  same  time.  Campion 
and  Iiis  companions  were  brought  to  London 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  making  their 
entry  into  the  city  through  a  hootinff  pob, 
Campion  leading  the  procession  with  ois  el- 
bows tied  behind  him,  his  hands  tied  in  front, 
his  feet  fastened  under  his  horse's  belly,  and  • 
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paper  stuck  in  his  hat,  inscribed '  Campion,  the 
seditious  Jesuit.'  The  governor  of  the  Tower, 
Sir  Owen  Hopton,  at  first  put  Campion  in  the 
narrow  dungeon  known  as '  Little  Ease.'  He 
remained  there  untU  the  fourth  day  (25  July), 
when,  with  great  secrecv,  he  was  conducted  to 
the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  There  he 
wasreceived  by  Leicester,  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
and  two  secretaries  of  state,  with  all  honour 
and  courtesy.  They  told  him  they  had  sent 
for  him  to  know  the  plain  truth,  why  he  and 
Parsons  had  come  into  England,  and  what 
commission  they  brought  »om  Rome.  He 
gave  them  a  truthful  account  of  all  passages, 
aud  then  answered  their  questions,  one  by 
one,  with  such  readiness  that  he  seemed  to 
haye  convinced  them  his  only  purpose  was 
the  propagation  of  the  catholic  faith  and  the 
salvation  of  souls ;  so  that,  seeing,  as  they 
said,  he  had  done  iU  with  good  intentions, 
they  pitied  him,  especially  the  two  earls,  who 
had  known  and  admired  him  in  his  youth 
in  London  and  in  Oxford.  They  told  him 
that  they  found  no  fault  with  him,  except 
that  he  was  a  papist — '  which,'  he  replied,  *is 
my  greatest  glory ;'  but  he  spoke  with  such 
modesty  and  generosity  that  Dudley  sent 
word  to  Hopton  to  give  him  better  accom- 
modation, and  to  treat  him  more  amiably. 
Nothing  more  was  known  at  the  time  con- 
cerning this  interview ;  but  at  the  trial  it 
came  out  that  the  queen  herself  was  present, 
that  she  asked  Campion  whether  he  thought 
her  really  queen  of  England ;  to  which  he 
replied  that  he  acknowledged  her  highness 
not  only  as  his  queen,  but  also  as  his  most 
lawful  governess.  Whereupon  her  majestj 
with  great  courtesy  offered  nim  his  life,  his 
hberty,  riches,  and  honours ;  but  under  con- 
ditions which  he  could  not  in  conscience 
accept  (SiMPSOS,  Biography  of  Campion,  240, 
290). 

Alter  this  Hopton  treated  his  prisoner 
less  harshly,  as  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  induce 
him  to  recant,  and  reports  were  circulated 
among  the  public  that  the  Jesuit  would 
Portly  make  a  solemn  retractation  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross  and  bum  his  own  book  with  his 
own  hands.  But  Campion  disdainfully  re- 
jected the  proposal  that  he  should  go  over  to 
the  protestant  church,  and  when  he  had  been 
a  week  in  the  Tower  Hopton  reverted  to  the 
severe  method  of  treatment,  with  the  consent 
of  the  privy  council,  who  mve  orders  that 
Camfnon  should  be  examinra  under  torture. 
There  is  no  authentic  accotmt  of  what  he 
said  on  the  first  two  occasions  when  he  was 
placed  upon  the  rack  (30  July  and  6  Aug.) 
It  seems  that  he  really  revealed  nothing  of 
moment,  and  his  biographer,  Mr.  Simpson, 
after  a  very  minute  examination  of  all  the 


facts,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Campion's 
confessions  were  merely  his  acknowled^ent 
of  the  truth  of  matters  which  he  perceived 
were  already  known  to  his  examiners  {Bio- 
graphy, 250).    However,  it  was  given  out 
that  he  had  betrayed  his  friends  ana  divulged 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  harboiued  - 
him.    A  great  many  catholic  gentlemen  were  - 
arrested  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in 
consequence,  it  was  alleged,  of  Campion^-  - 
confessions.    For  a  consicterable  time  the  re- 
port of  Campion's  weakness  and  even  treachery 
was  universally  credited  among  catholics  as 
well  as  protestants,  but  ultimately  the  sus — 
picion  tl^t  Campion's '  confessions  were  for- 
geries was  turned  almost  into  a  certainty  by- 
the  constant  refusal  of  the  council  to  confront- 
him  with  those  whom  he  was  said  to  have 
accused.    On  29  Oct.  the  council  gave  in- 
structions that  Campion  and  others  should 
again  be  '  put  into  the  rack,'  and  this  ordet 
was  executed  with  all  severity. 

To  make  Campion  appear  iuteUectualljr 
contemptible,  and  to  counteract  the  effect- 
produced  by  his  '  Decern  Rationes,'  the  go- 
vernment deemed  it  expedient  to  grant  nis 
demand  for  a  public  disputation.  Accord- 
ingly a  number  of  the  most  able  protestant 
divines,  including  Nowel,dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
Dr.  William  Fulke,  Boger  Goaden,  Dr. 
Walker,  and  William  Charke,  were  appointed 
to  meet  him  and  discuss  the  chief  points  of 
controversy.  They  had  aU  the  time  they 
wanted  for  preparation  and  free  access  to 
libraries,  whereas  Campion  was  not  informed: 
of  the  arrangement  until  an  hour  or  two  before- 
the  conference  began.  Then  he  was  placed^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  chapel  in  the  Tower^. 
without  books,  and  without  even  a  table  tO" 
lean  upon.  The  disputation  was  afterwards 
resumed  in  Hopton's  hall,  and  four  con- 
ferences were  held  altogether.  Each  day's- 
conference  began  at  eight  and  continued  till' 
eleven,  and  was  renewed  in  the  afternoon, 
from  two  till  five.  A  catholic  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  first  conference  has  recorded  that 
he  noticed  Campion's  sickly  face  and  his- 
mental  weariness — *  worn  with  the  rack,  his 
memory  destroyed,  and  his  force  of  mind 
almost  extinguished.'  '  Yet,'  he  adds,  '  I 
heard  Father  JEdmuud  reply  to  the  subtleties  ■ 
of  the  adversaries  so  easUy  and  readily,  and  ■ 
bear  so  patiently  all  their  contumely,  abuse,, 
derision,  and  jokes,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  audience,  even  the  heretics  who  had  per-- 
secutedhim.admiredhimexceedingly.'  Aiter 
the  fourth  discussion  the  council  ordered  the- 
conferences  to  be  discontinued.  One  of  the- 
converts  made  by  Campion  at  the  conferences- 
was  Philip  Howard,  earl  of  ArundeL 

Walsingham  and  the  other  members  ol 
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the  privy  council  who  wished  to  put  him  to  ' 
deatn  now  resolved  to  exhibit  him  as  atraitor.  | 
On  SJ'Oct.  he  was  for  the  third  time  placed 
upon  the  rack,  and  tortured  more  cruelly  | 
than  ever,  but  not  a  single  incriminating 
word  could  be  extorted  from  him.    It  was  , 
then  proposed  to  indict  him  for  having  on  | 
«  certain   day  in  Oxfordshire   traitorously 
pretended  to  nave  power  to  absolve  her  ma-  ' 
jesty's  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  ! 
endesvoured  to  attach  them  to  the  obedience 
of  the  pope  and  the  religion  of  the  Roman  ! 
•church.  It  was  »een,however,  that  this  would  , 
be  too  plainly  a  religious  prosecution.    A  '. 
plot  was  therefore  forged,  and  a  new  indict-  , 
ment  drawn  up  in  which  it  "was  pretended 
that  Campion,  Allen,  Morton,  Parsons,  and 
■  thirteen  priests  and  others  then  in  custody, 
had  conspired  together  at  Rome  and  Rheims 
to  raise  a  sedition  in  the  realm  and  dethrone 
the' queen.    On  this  chai^  Campion,  Sher- 1 
wi«,  and  six  others  were  arraigned  at  West- 
minster Hall  on  12  Nov.     When  Campion  ' 
was  called  upon,  according  to  custom,  to  hold 
up  his  hand  in  pleading,  his  arms  were  so 
cruelly  wounded  by  the  rack  that  he  could  ' 
not  do '80  without  assistance.    The  trial  was 
held  on  the  20th.    The  principal  witnesses  \ 
.for  the  crown  were  Creorge  Eliot  and  three 
hired  witnesses  named  Munday,  Sledd,  and 

-  Gaddj,  who  pretended  to  have  observed  the 
meetmgs  of  liie  conspirators  at  Rome ;  but 
their  testimony  was  so  weak,  and  the  answers  , 
of  Campion  were  so  admirable,  that  when 
the  jury  retired  it  was  generally  believed  that ' 
the  verdict  must  be  one  of  aoquittaL  How- 
ever, the  prisoners  were  all  found  guilty.  Hal- 
lam  says  that  'the  prosecution  was  as  unfairly  ! 
conducted^  and  supported  by  as  slender  evi- 
dence, as  any,  perhaps,  that  can  b6  found  in 

•  our  books '  {Constitutional  Hist.  i.  146). 

The  lord  chief  justice  Wray,  addi«ning 

-  the  prisoners,  asked  them  what  th^  could 
say  why  they  should  not  die.  dompion 
answered :  '  It  is  not  our  death  that  ever  we 
feared.    But  we  knew  that  we  were  not  lords 

•  of  own  lives,  and  therefore  for  want  of 
-answer  would  not  be  guilty  of  ourown  deaths. 
'The  only  thing  that  we  nave  now  to  say  is 
that  if  our  reUgion  do  make  us  traitors  we 
are  worthy  to  be  condemned ;  but  otherwise 
are  and  have  been  true  subjects  as  ever  the 

■queen  had.  In  condemning  us  you  condemn 
all  yourown  ancestors —  all  tie  ancient  priests, 
bishops,  and  kings — all  that  was  once  the 
glory  of  England,  the  island  of  saints  and 
the  most  devoted  child  of  the  see  of  Peter. 
For  what  have  we  taught,  however  you  may 
quali^r  it  with  the  odious  name  of  treason, 
t nat  they  did  not  uniformly  teach  ?  To  be 
•eondemntd  with  these  old   lightB— not  of 


England  only,  but  of  the  world — ^by  thdr 
degenerate  descendants  is  both  gladness  aird 
glory  to  us.  God  lives ;  posterity  will  live; 
their  judgment  is  not  so  liable  to  corrnptiwi 
as  that  of  those  who  are  now  going  to  sentsooe 
us  to  death.'  The  prisoners  were  sentenced 
to  be  drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered.  Then 
Campion  broke  forth  in  a  loud  hymn  sf 
praise,  '  Te  Deum  laudamus,'  and  Sherwia 
and  others  took  ap  the  song,  '  Hsac  est  diss 
quam  fecit  Dominus ;  exultemus  et  ket«iBni 
in  ill4,'  and  the  rest  expressed  their  content- 
ment and  joy,  some  in  one  phrase  of  scriptore, 
some  in  another;  whereby  the  multitudes m 
the  hall  were  visiMv  astonished  and  affected. 
The  few  days  that  intervened  between  con- 
viction Midideath  were  passed  by  the  prisonen 
in  fksting  and  othermortifications.  Theeie- 
cuUon  vras  appomted  for  1  Dee.  1681.  Cnra- 
pion,  Sherwin,  and  Briant  were  to  sufier 
together  at  Tyburn.  At  the  plaoe  of  execu- 
tion Campion  was  subjected  to  a  great  deal 
of  questioning  respecting  his  alleged  treasoo. 
Somebody  asked  him  to  pray  for  the  queen. 
While  he  was  doing  so  the  cart  waa  dimwn 
away.  Two  of  the  prisoners,  Boagnive  and 
Orton,  were  not  executed. 

'All  writers,'  observes  Wood,  'whether 
protestant  or  popish,  say  that  he  was  a  man 
of  admirable  parts,  an  eloquent  orator,  asubtla 
philosopher  and  disputant,  and  an  exact 
preacher,  whether  in  English  or  Latin  tongas, 
of  a  street  disposition,  and  a  well-polisbed 
man.  A  certain  writer  (Dr.  Thomti*  Fuller) 
saitb,  he  was  of  a  sweet  nature,  oonstaatly 
carrying  about  him  the  charms  of  a  plansible 
behaviour,  of  a  flu^t  tongue,  and  good  parts. 
And  anotber  (Richard  SuuiihuiBt),  who  ins 
hisinoet  beloved  friend,  eaith  that  he  was  up- 
right in  coascienee,  deep  in  judgment,  and 
ripe  in  eloquence '  {Atkentt,  ed.  Bliss,  i.  476). 

A  minute  bibliographical  account  of  hiB 
vrovks  and  of  the  numenms  replies  to  them  if 
givenin  the  appendix  to  '  Edmund  Campion. 
A  biogmphy.  By  Richard  Simpson'  (London, 
ld($7,  dvo),  an  admirable  and  exhaustivB 
work.  The  most  ample  and  correct  editioo 
of  the  '  Decern  Rotiones,  et  alia  opnsouiaejos 
selects '  was  published  by  P.  Silvester  Petr*- 
BamstA  at  Antwerp,  1031, 12mo,  pp.  400.  Of 
the  'History  of  Xreland,*^ written  in  16C9.  a 
manuscript  copy,  dated  1671,  was  given  Djf 
Henry,  duke  of'  Norfolk,  m  1678,  to  the  h- 
biary  of  the  College  of  Arms,  London.  This 
work  was  first  printed  by  Richard  Stanihurst 
in  Holinshed's  '  Chronicles,'  1587 :  then  by 
Sir  James  Ware  in  his  '  History  of  Ireland, 

Campion's  portrait  baa  been  engraved. 
[Life  by  Richard  Simpson ;  and  thea«thoTiti«6 
quoted  above.]  T.-Cr 
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CAMPION,  QEOIIGE  B.  (1796-1870), 
water-colour  painter,  bom  in  1796,  was  one 
of  tke  original  members  of  the  New  Society 
{now  the  Boyal  Institute)  of  Painters  in 
Water  ColouzB  ^1884),  and  contributed  land- 
scapes to  the  exnibitiona  of  that  society  and 
to  those  of  the  Society  of  Artists.  Mwy  of 
his  views  hare  been  published.  He  was  the 
author  of  'The  AdTvntures  of  a  Ohomois 
Hunter,'  and  of  sofae  papers  on  Oerman  art 
in  the  '  Art  Journal.'  He  was  for  some  time 
drawin^-^master  at  the  Military  Academy, 
Woolwidi.  He  resided  at  Munich  for  some 
years  before  his  death  in  1870.  There  is  a 
drawing  by  him  of  a  '  Boy  with  Babbits '  in 
the  Soirth  Kensington  Museum. 

[Redgrare's  Diet,  of  Aitisti,  1876;  Bryan's 
Diet,  of  Paint«tB  (Oiwws);  Owras's  Diet,  of 
Artists.]  C.  M. 

CAMPION,  MARIA  (1777-1803).  [See 

POCB.] 

CAMPION,  THOMAS  (d.  1620),  physi- 
cian, poet,  and  musician,  hae  been  wrongly 
etctea  to  be  second  son  of  Thomas  Campion 
rfWitham,  Essex,  gent.,  by  Anastace,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Spittey  of  Chelmsford.  litis 
eonple  only  married  in  1597,  when  the 
poet  and  musician  was  about  thirty.  Edmund 
Oanipion,  the  Jesuit  [q.  t.],  was  connected 
with  the  Witham  family,  and  one  member 
of  it  at  least  fell  under  suspicion  of  harbour- 
ing the  Roman  '  missioner,'  and  suffered 
in  consequence.  Campion's  connexion  with 
the  Witham  family  is  not  clear.  He  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  Thomas  Campion  men- 
tioned by  Wood  as  incorptwated  at  Oxford 
=in  1624.  That  Thomas  Campion  was  of 
Biduey  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  hegra- 
•diwtedB.A.ofthat  university  in  1621.  Thomas 
Campion  the  musician  was,  however,  edu- 
eated  at  Cam  bridge  (cf.  OLVBiS.E,Polimanteia, 
1506).  He  may  have  obtained  his  M.D.  de- 
gree in  some  foreign  ^niyersity.  It  was  by 
no  means  unusual  at  this  time  for  young 
men  who  abhorred  the  new  oath  of  supre- 
macy to  give  themselves  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  Campion  does  not  appear  to  have 
practised  as  a  physician  till  somewhat  late  in 
his  life.  He  was  entered  at  Grey's  Inn  in 
1586,  although  before  1695  he  withdrew 
fifom  the  society.  He  was  writing  English 
vers^  in  1698,  but  appealed  first  to  the 
public  as  a  poet  in  1595,  when  he  printed  a 
small  volume  entitled  '  Tbomee  Campiani 
Poemata,'  containing  Latin  elegiacs  and  epi- 
grams, which  were  issued  from  the  press  of 
Richard  Field  in  octavo.  No  copy  seems 
now  accessible.  It  contained  among  other 
trifles  a  very  pretty  song  which  was  sung  at 
the  elaborate  masque  performed  in  Gray's 
Inn,  February  1694-6.    The  little  collection 


of  'Poemata'  was  reprintad  in  1619.  In 
1602  he  put  forth  his  '  Observations  on  the 
Art  of  English  Poesie,'  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  set  himself  to  disparage '  the 
childish  titilation  of  riming.'  The  book  was 
answered  at  once  by  Daniel  in  his  '  Panegy- 
rike  Congratulatory  .  .  .  With  a  Befence 
of  Ryme  against  a  Pam^ilet  entituled  Ob- 
servations on  the  Art  of  English  Poesie.' 
Daniel's  answer  seems  to  have  been  well  re- 
ceived, and  reached  a  second  edition  within 
the  year.  In  January  1606-7  Campion  ap- 
pears first  as  '  doctor  of  phisicke,'  and  as  the 
'inventor'  of  a  masque  presented  before 
James  I  at  Whitehall  on  the  occasion  of 
Lord  Hay's  marriage.  Hie  merit  of  the  per- 
formance evidently  consisted  in  the  care 
taken  with  the  musical  port  of  the  perfor- 
mance. Campion  had  now  become  an  au- 
thority in  music.  Already  in  1601  he  pub- 
lished '  A  Booke  of  Ayres,'  with  lyrics  by 
himself  of  the  finest  quality.  There  followed 
without  date,  probably  in  1618, '  TwoBookes 
of  Ayres,'  which  were  followed  about  1617 
by  '  The  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of  Ayi«e.' 
In  1612  Prince  Henry  died,  and  Campion 
thereupon  published  a  collection  of  '  Songs 
of  Mourning  bewailing  the  untimely  death 
of  Prince  Henry.'  They  were  issued  in 
folio,  the  accompaniments  being  written  by 
a  certain  '  John  Coprario,'  whose  real  name 
was  plain  John  Cooper.  On  14  Feb.  1613-18 
the  Princess  ElizabetJi  was  married  to  the 
elector,  and  Campion  was  cboeeu  to  bring 
out  his  curious  entertainment  known  as  'The 

;  Lord's  Masque,'  which  was  followed  in  April 
by  the  performance  of  another  masque  at 
Caversbam  House— the  seat  of  Lord  Knollys 

j  — exhibited  before  the  queen,  who  was  the 

guest  of  honour.  This  masque  too  seems  to 
ave  been  con^icuous  for  its  elaborate  musi- 
cal apparatus.    In  December  1618  Campion 

j  waaoncemoreemployedtobringoutamasque 
on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Someiiset's  mar- 
riage with  the  divorced  Countess  of  Essex. 

I  It  was  performed  on  26  Dec,  and  was  fol- 
lowed  ne^t  day  by  Ben  Jonson'a  '  Challenge 
at  the  Tilt'  About  1617  Campion  brought 
out  'A  ueiw  Way  of  .makinf^  foure  parts  in 
Counterpoint,  by  a.  most  ^miliar  and  in- 
fallible tule,  with  soma  other  Discourses  on 
the  Theory  of  Music'  This  work  was  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  Charles.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  while  so  much  of  his  time  was 
given  up  to  music  and  literature  (and  it  is 

I  evident  that  he  had  become  a  recognised 
authority  on  musical  matters),  Campion 
can  have  devoted  himself  much  to  prac- 
tising in  physic.  Nevertheless  we  meet 
with  him  once  in  that  capacity  when  Sir 
Thomas  Monson  was  in  the  Tower  on  a 
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charge  of  complidty  in  the  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  and  '  Dr.  Campion,  phy- 
sician,' was  allowed  to  have  access  to  the 
?risoner  '  on  matters  relating  to  his  health.' 
'his  was  in  January  1016.  Next  year  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  writing  to  nis  son, 
Lord  Clifford,  suggests  that  Dr.  Campion 
should  be  consulted  on  the  subject  of  a 
masque  which  was  then  preparing.  After 
this  we  hear  no  more  of  him  till  we  find  his 
burial  entered  in  the  register  of  St.  Dunstan's- 
in-the-West,  London,  on  1  March  1619-20. 
Campion's  works  (save  the  treatise  on  Coun- 
terpoint) were  collected  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen 
inl889;  beseems  to  haTeenjoyed  ahigh repu- 
tation in  his  lifetime,  and  Camden  speaks  of 
him  in  terms  of  perhaps  exaggerated  praise. 
All  his  books  are  regarded  as  very  precious 
by  collectors.  His  lyric  gift  giyes  nim  all 
but  the  highest  rank  among  song  writers  of 
his  time. 

[Mr.  Bullen's  Introd.  to  the  'works  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Campion,  1889 ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  of  Early 
English  Books ;  Hazlitt's  Handbook  of  Poetical 
and  Dramatic  Literature ;  Nichols's  Frogresaeg 
of  Eliz.  iii.  310, 349  et  seq. ;  Progresses  of  James  1, 
ii.  105,  fi05,  558,  629,707;  Wood's  Fasti,  i.  417  ; 
Visit,  of  London  (Harl.  Soc.  1880),  i.  134  ;  Cal. 
of  State  Pnpers,  Dora.  1611-18,  p.  321 ;  Hist. 
DISS.  Comm.  7th  Bep.  671 ;  Orove's  DicU  of 
Music,  sub  nom.]  A.  3. 

'■  CAMPION,  alias  WiGMOEB,  WILLIAM 
(1599-1665),  Jesuit,  a  native  of  Hereford- 
shire, entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Wat- 
ten,  near  St.  Omer,  in  1624,  and  became  a 
professed  father  in  1640.  He  was  employed 
on  the  mission  in  this  country  for  many 
years,  was  rector  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  s 
'college '  or  district  (comprising  the  Welsh 
missions)  in  1655,  and  afterwards  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  the  House  of  Tertians,  at 
Ghent,  where  he  died  on  28  Sept.  1665.  He 
published  anonymously  an  octavo  volume, 
without  place  or  date,  'On  the  Catholic 
Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  against  Dr. 
John  Cosin,'  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham. 

[Foley's  Becords.  vii.  848;  Southwell's  Bibl. 
Script.  Soo.  Jesu,  318 ;  Oliver's  Jesuit  Collections, 
65;  Backer's  Bibl.  dee  Ecrivains  d«  ]&  Com- 
pagnie  de  Jisaa  (1869),  i.  1031.]  T.  C. 

CAMVILLE,  GERARD  db  (d.  1216  P), 
judge,  was  son  of  Richard  de  Camville,  who 
IS  mentioned  among  the  leaders  and  con- 
stables of  Richard  Ts  fleet  in  1190,  was  ap- 
Sointed  joint  gjovemor  of  Cyprus  with  Robert 
e  Tumeham  in  1191,  and  died  at  the  siege 
of  Acre  in  the  same  year.  The  name  Cam- 
rille  occurs  in  the  'Battle  Abbey  Roll.'  By 
his  wife  Nioholaa,  daughter  of  Richard  de 
Haia,  Gerard  de  Camville  acquired  estates  b 


Normandy  and  Lincolnshire,  and  the  wanl- 
ship  of  Lincoln  Castle  and  the  shrievalty  of 
the  county,  which  were  hereditary  in  Nt- 
cholaa's  family.  The  marriage  probably  took 
place  about  1190,  as  he  then  obtained  a  char- 
ter from  the  king  in  confirmation  of  his  title. 
During  Richard^  absence  in  Palestine  he  be- 
camea  decided  adherent  of  John.  Longchamp 
in  1191  removed  him  from  the  shrievalty, 
and  attempted  to  reduce  Lincoln  Castle ;  bat 
it  was  stoutly  defended  by  Nicholaa,  Cam- 
ville himself  being  with  John  until  die  fdl 
of  Nottingham  ai^  TickiU  compelled  Long- 
champ  to  raise  the  siege.  Camville  was  ex- 
communicated the  same  year.  On  Richard's 
return  in  1194  he  was  deprived  of  the  wu>- 
denship  of  Lincoln  Castle  and  the  shrievalty 
of  the  county,  and  was  arraigned  by  Long- 
champ  at  Nottingham  on  a  charge  of  har- 
bouring robbers  and  treating  the  king's  writ 
with  contempt.  His  estates  were  forfeited, 
but  he  recovered  them  on  payment  of  a  fine 
of  2,000  marks.  His  wife  also  paid  a  fine  of 
200  marks  for  liberty  to  marry  ner  daughter 
to  whomsoever  she  pleased,  provided  he  wu 
not  an  enemy  to  the  king.  On  the  acoesuoi 
of  John,  Camville  was  reappointed  warden  of 
Lincoln  Castle  and  sherifit  of  the  county,  and 
purchased  from  the  king  for  1,000  marks  ths 
lands  of  Thomas  de  Verdun  and  the  wardship 
of  his  widow,  with  liberty  to  marry  her  to 
his  son  Richard.  He  was  present  at  Lincoln 
in  1200  when  John  received  the  homage  of 
William  of  Scotland.  In  1205  he  was  em- 
ployed in  measuring  the  marsh  between  Spal- 
ding and  Tid  in  Lincolnshire.  In  1208-8  he 
acted  as  a  justice  itinerant  for  Cambridge- 
shire. He  was  in  attendance  on  the  king  in 
Ireland  in  1210.  He  appears  to  have  died  in 
1216.  His  wife  survived  him,  was  sheriff  of 
Lincolnshire  under  John,  and,  having  de- 
fended Lincoln  Castle  against  the  barons  in 
1216,  was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  the  lands 
in  Lincolnshire  which  had  belonged  to  the 
rebel  William  de  Huntingfidd,  and  with 
the  wardenship  of  Torkesley  and  Frampton 
Castle.  Shewos  warden  of  Lincoln  Costleand 
sheriff  of  the  county  under  Heniy  lU  in  1218. 
[Momoriale  Walter!  de  Coventria  (Rolls  Set.) ; 
Hoveden  (Bolls  Ser.)  ;  Archteologia,  zxvii.  112: 
Chronicles  of  the  reigns  of  Stephen,  Han.  II,  and 
Ric  I  (Rolls  Ser.) ;  Dugdale's  Baronage,  i.  598, 
627 ;  Rot.  Pat.  i.  67,  127 ;  Rot.  de  ObL  et  Rn. 
(Hardy),  p.  64 ;  Ric  Div.  (Eng.  Hist.  Soc),  p. 
30 ;  Fines  (Hnnter^  i.  321 ;  Rot.  de  Lib.  His.te 
Prffist.  (Hardy),  pp.'  145, 163, 203 ;  Foss's  Judg» 
of  England.]  J.  M.  B. 

CAMVILLE,  THOMAS  db  (d.  1235), 
judge,  third  son  of  William,  brother  of  Qeraro 
de  Camville  [q.  v.],  by  Albreda,  daughter  of 
Geoffrey  Marmion,  held  the  manors  ot  Wes- 
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terbam  in  Kent,  and  Senefield  and  Fobbing 
in  Essex.  Having  taken  thu  side  of  the 
barons  in  the  civil  war,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  estates  in  1216,  but  obtained  restitution 
of  them  inl217  on  doing  homage  toHenrylll. 
He  acted  as  a  justice  in  1229.  He  died  in 
1385,  leaving  a  widow  named  Agnes,  and  a 
son  Robert,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Hamo 
de  Crevequer. 

[Eot.  Cane.  p.  220 ;  Eot  Clans,  i.  243,  326 ; 
Dngdale's  Orig.  p.  43;  Dugdale's  Baronage,  i. 
628 ;  Uorant's  Essex,  i.  243 ;  Foss's  Judges  of 
England;  SotsI  Letters  (Rolls  Ser.),  ii.  61.1 

J.M.  B. 

CANADA,  ViscotniT.  [See  Alexakbee, 
SirWiuiam  (1567P-1C4()).] 

CANGELLAH,  JAMES  {J..  1664),  theo- 
logical writer,  describes  himself  as '  one  of 
the  Queen's  Majesty's  most  hon.  chapel '  at 
the  beginning  01  Mary's  reign.  Probably  he 
iraa  the  James  Cancellar  who,  on  27  July 
lo54,  was  admitted  as  proctor  for  Hugh 
Barret,  priest,  to  the  mastership  of  the  Hos- 
pital of  Poor  Priests  at  Canterbury  (SoiurEB, 
Aniiq.  of  Canterbury,  ed.  Battely,  i.  73). 
Hiswoiiu  are:  1.  '  "The  Pathe  of  Obedience, 
iwhte  necessarye  for  all  t  he  King  and  Queenes 
Majesties  subjectes  to  reade  leame  and  use 
their  due  obediences  to  the  hyghe  powers 
iccording  to  thys  godlye  Treatise,'  London 
rio53],  8to;  dedicated  to  Queen  Mary. 
2. 1 A  Treatise,  wherein  is  declared  the  per- 
nitious  opinions  of  those  obstinate  people  of 
Kent,'  London,  1668,  8ro.  8.  '  Of  the  Life 
active  and  contemplative,  entitled  The  Fearle 
of  Perfection,'  London,  1568, 8  vo.  4.  'Medi- 
tations set  forth  after  the  alphabet  of  the 
Qaeens  name.'  Dedicated  to  Queen  Eliza- 
heth.  Printed  at  the  end  of  the  translation 
by  Qneen  Elizabeth  of  the  '  Meditation '  of 
Maigaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  London  (H. 
Denham),24mo.  5. 'An  Alphabet  of  Prayers,' 
London,  1564, 1576, 16mo.  In  this  alphabet 
I  many  prayers  have  the  first  letter  of  them 
m  alphabetical  order;  and  the  initial  letter 
of  others  form  his  patron's  name,  Robert 
Dudley.' 

[Maunsell's  Cat.  of  English  Printed  Bookes, 
28,84;  Addit.MS.  6868,  f.  113;  Tanner's  Bibl. 
Brit  149;  Ames's  Typogr.  Antiq.  (Herbert), 
4M,  860,  948,  1572;  I/)wndes'8  Bibl.  Man. 
(Bohn),  865.]  T.  C. 

CANDIDUS,  HUGH.     [See  Hugh,/. 

CANDISH.    [See  Oavesdish.j 

CANDLER,  ANN  (1740-1814),  poetess, 
'The  Suffolk  Cottager,'  bom  at  Yoxford, 
SnfoUc,  ISNor.  1740,  was  one  of  the  children 


of  William  More,  a  working  glover  of  Yox.- 
ford.  Her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Holder  of  Woodbrldge,  the  surveyor  of  the 
window-lights  for  that  part  of  the  county. 
In  1760  her  father  removed  to  Ipswich,  where- 
his  wife  died  in  1751.  Ann  taught  herself  to 
read  and  write,  and  studied  all  accessible 
travds,  plays,  and  romances.  In  1762  she 
married  Candler,  a  cottager  of  Sproughton^ 
a  village  about  three  mi^s  out  of  Ipswich,. 
From  1763  to  1766  Candler  served  in  the 
militia  {Poetical  Attempts,  p.  5),  and  this 
service,  combined  with  the  man's  drinking 
habits,  kept  Ann  and  her  growing  family  poor. 
In  1777  Candler  enlisted  in  the  line ;  Ann 
was  forced  to  put  four  of  her  six  children  into 
the  workhouse,  and  was  herself  upon  a  sick 
bed  for  eleven  weeks.  In  1780,  after  a  brief 
visit  to  her  husband  in  London  (tft.  p.  10), 
she  took  refuge  in  Tattingstone  worknouse, 
where  she  gave  birth  to  twin  sons  on  20  March 
1781 ;  she  wrote  one  of  her  poems  on  their 
deaths  a  few  weeks  after.  In  1783,  when 
Candler  came  back  discharged,  she  joined  him 
for  a  time ;  but  illness  made  them  iJoth  return 
to  the  workhouse,  whence  Candler  dismissed 
himself  in  six  months,  and  Ann  never  saw 
him  again.  Staying  in  the  workhouse  sh& 
set  to  work  upon  the  little  poems  by  which 
she  is  known.  The  '  Ipswich  Journal '  pub- 
lished one  in  March  1785, '  On  the  Deaui  of 
a  Most  Benevolent  Gentleman '  (Metcalfe 
Eussell  of  Sproughton) ;  she  wrote  one  in 
1787, '  To  the  Inhabitanto  of  Yoxford ; '  one 
in  1788  to  a  lady  who  had  befriended  her, 
with  the  title  '  An  Invitation  to  Spring,'  and 
another  spring  song  to  the  same  lady  in  1789. 
The  'Ipswich  Journal'  (17  Sept.  1814) 
ascribes  the  following  poems  also  to  her: 
'  A  Paraphrase  of  the  6tn  chap,  of  the  2nd 
Book  of  Kings ; '  the  '  History  of  Joseph,  in 
an  Address  to  a  Young  Man ;'  and  the  '  Life  of 
Elijah  the  Prophet,'  which  probably  appeared 
in  that  journal  from  1790  onward,  and  re- 
main uncollected.  By  1800  it  was  proposed 
to  publish  a  little  volume  of  Ann  Candler's 
work  by  subscription ;  and  by  24  May  1802 
she  was  under  a  roof  of  her  own  at  Copdock, 
just  by  Sproughton,  near  a  married  daughter. 
Her  book  was  pubUshed  at  Ipwich  in  1803, 
8vo.  She  died  on  0  Sept.  1814,  at  Holton, 
Suffolk,  aged  74  (Ipswich  Journal,  17  Sept. 
1814). 

[Short  Narrative  preceding  her  Poetical 
Attempts,  pp.  2-6,  8,  9, 1 1, 13 ;  Ipswich  Journal, 
17  Sept.  1814.]  J.  H. 

CANDLISH,  ROBERT  SMITH,  D.D. 
(1806-1873),  preacher  and  theologian,  waa 
born  in  1806  at  Edinburgh,  where  his  fatho*, 
James  Candlish,  MA.,  was  a  medical  teacher. 
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Theiamily  was  connected  with  AyrBhire,  and 
James  Candlieh,  who  was  bom  in  the  same 
year  with  Bobert  Bums,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  poet.  Writing  of  him  to 
Peter  Hill,  bookseller,  Edinburgh,  Bums 
called  him  'Candlish,  the  earliest  friend, 
except  my  only  brother,  whom  I  have  on 
earth,  and  one  of  the  worthiest  fellows  that 
ever  any  man  called  by  the  name  of  friend.' 
The  wife  of  James  Candlish  was  Jane  Smith, 
one  of  the  six  belles  of  Mauchline  celebrated 
in  1784  in  one  of  Bums's  earliest  poems. 
Kobert  Candlish's  father  died  when  he  was 
but  fiye  weeks  old,  and  the  care  of  the  family 
was  thrown  on  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
ffreat  excellence  and  force  of  character,  who, 
though  in  the  narrowest  circumstances,  con- 
trived to  mve  her  two  sons  a  university  edu- 
cation, ana  have  them  trained,  the  elaer  for 
the  medical  profession  and  the  younger  for 
the  ministry.  James  Candlish,  the  elder 
brother,  a  young  man  of  the  highest  talent 
and  character,  died  in  1829,  just  as  he  had 
been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  surgery  in  An- 
derson's College,  Qlasgow.  Robert  Candlish 
was  never  sent  to  suiool,  receiving  all  his 
early  instruction  ftxnn  his  mother,  sister,  and 
brother.  At  the  university  of  Glasgow  he 
was  a  distinguished  student,  and  among  his 
intimate  friends  was  known  for  his  general 
scholarship,  his  subtlety  in  argument,  and  his 
generosity  and  straightforwardness  of  cha- 
racter. He  was  fond  of  open-air  life,  in- 
dulging in  many  rambles  with  his  friends. 

His  first  appointment,  as  tutor  at  Eton  to 
Sir  Hugh  H.  Campbell  of  Marchmont,  was 
the  result  of  an  application  to  some  of  the 
professors  for  '  the  most  able  young  man  they 
could  recommend.'  After  nearly  two  years 
he  returned  to  Glasgow,  was  licensed  as  a 
probationer,  and  served  for  about  four  or  five 
years  as  assistant  first  in  a  Qlasgow  church, 
then  in  the  beautiful  parish  of  }3onhill,  near 
Loch  Lomond.  About  the  end  of  1883,  his 
great  gift  as  a  preacher  having  become  known 
to  a  select  few,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
to  the  minister  of  St.  George's,  Edinbui^, 
the  most  influential  conpegation  in  that 
city.  On  the  death  of  the  former  incumbent, 
within  a  very  short  time  of  his  becoming 
assistant,  he  was  appointed  minister,  his  re- 
markable ability  as  a  preacher  being  now 
most  cordially  recognised.  For  four  or  five 
years  he  confined  himself  to  the  work  of  his 
congregation  and  parish,  with  such  occa- 
sional services  as  so  disting^uished  a  preacher 
was  invited  to  give. 

In  1889  he  was  led  to  throw  himself  into 
the  momentous  conflict  with  the  civil  courts 
which  had  sprung  out  of  the  passing  of  the 
veto  law  by  tk«  general  assembly  tu  1884, 


recognising  a  right  on  tlie  port  of  dieyeopla 
to  have  an  influential  voice  in  the  i^point- 
ment  of  their  ministers,  which  law  m  the 
church  the  civil  courts  declared  to  be  vUn 
vires.  Candlish  was  a  member  of  the  general 
assembly  of  1889,  and  towards  the  dow  of 
a  long  discussion,  when  three  motione  ytm 
before  the  house,  rose  from  an  obscure  place 
and  delivered  a  speech  of  such  eloquence  u 
placed  him  at  once  m  the  front  rank  of  debet  en. 
A  few  months  later  it  fell  to  him,  at  the  le- 
quest  of  his  friends,  to  propose  a  motion  in 
tne  commission  of  assembly  for  suspendmg 
seven  ministers  of  the  presbytery  of  StraUi- 
bogie,  who  in  the  case  of  Marpoch  had  dis- 
regarded the  injunction  of  the  church  ind 
obeyed  that  of  the  civil  courts.  The  occa- 
sion was  one  of  supreme  importance;  it  ins 
throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  court  of 
session,  and  proclaiming  a  war  in  which  one 
or  other  c^  the  parties  must  be  defeated. 
Even  among  those  who  were  most  ojqioeed 
to  the  policy  advocated  by  Candlish  thae 
was  no  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  pio- 
found  ability  with  which  be  anpported  his 
motion.  The  majority  of  the  genenl  •*- 
semfaly  peraistently  adhered  to  the  policy 
thus  ialtisted  in  all  the  subsequent  stagaa  m 
the  controversy.  In  1848  that  party,  finding 
itself  unable  to  longer  maintain  the  poaitioii 
of  an  established  church,  withdrew  fron  ki 
connection  with  the  state,  and  formed  the 
Free  church  of  Scotland. 

The  principles  on  which  Candlish  txMiE  his 
stand  and  which  he  sought  to  elucidate  ind 
maintain  were  two— ^the  right  of  the  people 
of  Scotland^  confinned  by  ancient  statutes, 
to  an  effeetive  voice  in  the  ^^aintniMit  of 
their  ministers ;  and  the  indepooident  juris- 
diction of  the  cJiurch  in  matteos  sjuritual— 
both  of  which  porinoif  les,  it  was  heU,  tiie 
civil  courts  had  set  aside.  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  it  has  been  pointed  out  1^  Sir  Heniy 
W.  Moncreiff,  in  his  sketch  of  his  fidend  in 
'  Disruption  Worthies,'  that  in  iwly  to  the 
common  charge  against  the  chonai  that  she 
claimed  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  what  iras 
civil  and  what  was  spiritual,  Candlish  main- 
tained, first,  that  whoever  should  make  such 
a  chum  would  trample  under  foot  all  ITbertiVi 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  establish  an  in- 
tolerable despotism ;  second,  if  audi  a  claim 
should  be  made  by  a  church,  tlwt  chotch 
would  necessarily  be  assuming  an  authoritT 
in  all  causes,  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  tUid, 
that  the  case  was  the  same  when  the  claim 
was  made  by  the  court  of  session:  the  cbim 
would  extinguish  all  liberty.  The  view  of 
what  should  be  done  in  eases  oficonflictiiig 
jurisdiction,  enunckted  by  CaaBcDish  ana 
maintained  fcy  bis  friends  onring  the  ooa^ 
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trorersy,  was,  that  in  such  a  case  the  civfl 
courts  should  deal  exclusively  with  the  civil 
bearings  of  the  question,  and  the  spiritual 
courts  with  the  spiritual ;  that  neither  should 
coerce  the  other  in  its  own  sphere ;  and  that 
therefore  it  was  utterly  wrong  for  the  court 
of  session  to  attempt,  as  it  was  doinjf,  to  con- 
trol the  spiritual  proceedings  of  the  church ; 
it  ong^  to  confine  itself  wholly  to  civil 
efikts. 

Candlish  had  just  begun  to  distin^iah 
himself  in  debate,  when,  at  his  suggestion,  a 
very  important  step  was  taken,  which  ulti- 
mately nad  a  great  effect  in  consolidating 
and  extending  the  movement.  It  had  been 
resolved  to  establish  an  Edinburgh  news- 
paper (the  'Witness'),  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  church,  and  when  an  editor 
came  to  be  proposed,  Candlish  recommended 
Hugh  Miller  or  Cromarty,  of  whom  he  had 
formed  a  high  opinion  from  a  pamphlet 
('Letter  to  l^rd  Brougham ')  on  the  church 
question  recently  published.  Milter  had  but 
recently  ceased  to  be  a  working  mason,  and 
as  he  was  a  highlander,  and  quite  unprac- 
tised in  newspaper  work,  his  appointment 
WIS  a  somewhat  perilous  experiment,  bat 
■with  his  strong  intuitive  perception  and  his 
usual  daring  Candlish  was  willing  to  com- 
mit the  paper  to  his  hands.  The  arrangement 
was  no  sooner  made  than  its  success  appeared. 
The  '  Witness '  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  most  powerful  engines  the  press  ever 
supplied  for  any  cause.  ' 

Candlish  fbrthe  next  few  years  was  always 
more  or  less  engrossed  with  the  great  con-  , 
troversy,  constantly  aiding  in  counsel  at  its 
several  stages,  expounding  and  enforcing  his 
views  at  many  public  meetings,  and  contri-  ' 
buting  in  a  great  d^ree  to  the  popularity  I 
of  the  cause.    He  at  the  same  time  carried 
Ml  the  work  of  hii  congregation  and  paoish, 
interested  himaelf  in  chordi  work  gsneralfy, ' 
andsometlmeadevisednewsdiemesof  philan- 
thropy or  WAjB  of  conducting  them.    During  \ 
this  period  it  was  agreed  by  the  gcrvemment 
to  institute  a  chair  of  biblical  criticism  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  office 
was  given,  by  tlie  home  secretary.  Lord  Nor-  , 
manby,  to  Candlish.    His  nomination  to  the 
chair  was  commented  on  with  great  severity 
ia  tie  House  of  Lords,  chiefly  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen, who  denounced  in  the  bitterest  terms 
the  conferring  of  such  an  himouron  one  who 
WM  in  open  opposition  to  the  civil  courts 
and  the.lawof  the  land.    The  government 
yielded  J  the  presentation  was  cancelled,  and, 
wmt;  years  after,  the  appointment  was  given 
to  Dr.  Robert  Lee.  ; 

Next  to  Chalmers,  Candlish  was  now  the 
most  prominent  leader  of  the '  non-intnision ' 


party,  and  tfaou^  stiU  Teiy  young  hia 
leadership  was  accepted  with  great  oonfidenoe 
and  admimtion  by  his  bredmn.  He  was  on 
influential  member  of  a  meeting  of  ekiST 
called  '  the  convocation,'  in  November  1843, 
when  it  was  virtually  agreed,  in  the  event 
of  no  relief  being  procured  from  parliament, 
to  dissolve  connection  with  the  state.  This 
step  was  actually  taken  on  18  May  1848, 
470minister8,withacorre8pondiBgproportkm 
of  lay-elders  and  of  the  people,  forming  them- 
selves into  the  Free  church.  In  the  organ>> 
sation  oi  this  body  Candlish  had  the  leading 
sliare. 

From  this  time,  or  at  least  from  the  death 
of  Chalmers,  till  close  on  his  own  death  in 
1873,  Candlish  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
ruling  spirit  ia  the  Free  churoh.  His  re- 
markable activity  and  versatility  enabled  him 
to  take  a  share  in  every  department  of  work, 
and  his  readiness  of  resource,  great  power  of 
speech,  and  ability  to  influence  otfaem,  made 
him  facile  prinoeps  in  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  general  assembly  and  other  ohoroh 
courts.  With  a  kind  of  instinct  he  seemed 
to  perceive  very  readily,  as  a  discussion  west 
on,  in  what  mannw  the  convictions  of  the 
assembly  might  be  most  suitably  embodied, 
and  his  proposals  were  almost  always  sus- 
tained by  very  large  majorities.  Perhaps  out 
of  this  there  sprang  the  readiness  which 
marked  his  later  years  to  be  guided  by  the 
prevailing  sentiment  rather  than  to  oontrol 
and  direct  it.  While  bavins'  his  hands  full 
of  eveiry  kind  of  chureh  wiatk,  ha  continued 
to  minister  to  the  people  of  St.  Qeovge^s  and 
build  up  one  of  the  moet  influential,  earaeet, 
and,  in  point  of  contributions,  liberal  congre- 
gations m  Scotland. 

Candlish  took  a  special  interest  in  edu- 
eation.  The  old  traditioii  of  the  Scottish 
churoh  respecting  the  eonneotion  of  chxrch 
and  school  had  strongly  impiessed  him,  aa 
well  as  the  desire  to  see  toe  work  of  edu- 
cation elevated  and  t^e  fiamoas  plan  of  John 
Snox  more  thoroughly  carriedont.  For  many 
years  he  laboured  very  earnestly  to  {somoto 
an  education  scheme  of  the  church,  and  was 
highly  successful  in  raising  the  status  and  im- 
proving the  equipment  of  the  normal  colleges. 
In  other  respects,  the  plan  of  having  a  school 
connected  with  every  ooagragation  did  not 
prove  very  popular,  especiaSv  aacmg  tjw 
laity.  And  when,  by  act  of  parliament, 
the  test  which  confined  the  office  of  parish 
schoolmaster  to  members  of  the  established 
church  was  abolished,  a  strong  feeling  sprang 
up  in  favour  of  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion that  should  absorb  the  existing  schools. 
Candlish  at  first  did  not  look  witJi  mnch 
fovour  en  t^iis  proposal,  but  gradually  be 
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came  to  support  it.  He  was  desirous  of 
seeing  some  security  provided  for  religious 
teaching,  but  was  satisfied  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  leave  this  matter  in  the  hands  of 
school  boards,  elected  by  the  people.  On  the 
passing  of  the  act  to  this  effect,  he  advocated 
the  abandonment  of  the  Free  church  schools 
as  such,  and  the  transference  of  the  build- 
ings as  free  gifts  to  the  school  boards  of  the 
parishes  where  they  were  situated.  The  nor- 
mal schools  were  retained  in  their  church  con- 
nection. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  1847, 
and  the  readjustment  of  the  chairs  in  the 
New  College  (the  theological  institution  of 
the  Free  churcn  at  Edinburjfh),  Candlish  was 
appointed  to  a  chair  of  divmity,  but  on  con- 
sideration he  declined  the  appointment.  He 
continued  minister  of  St.  George'sFree  church 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1862  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  New  College,  with- 
out a  professor  s  chair,  the  duties  being  chiefly 
honorary,  and  the  appointment  being  con- 
ferred partly  in  consideration  of  his  eminent 
abilities  and  partly  in  the  expectation  that 
new  life  would  be  thrown  into  the  college  by 
his  vigour.  In  1841  Candlish  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  college  of  New  Jer- 
sey, commonly  called  Princeton  College,  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  1866  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  gave  him  the  same  degree. 
In  1861  he  was  moderator  of  the  general 
assembly. 

Among  movements  outside  his  own  church 
in  which  he  took  an  active  share  was  that 
for  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
in  1846.  Another  was  directed  towards  the 
union  of  four  presbyterian  churches,  the 
Free,  United  Presbyterian,  and  Reformed 
Presbyterian  of  Scotland,  and  the  Presbyte- 
rian diurch  of  England.  This  scheme  was 
defeated  through  the  opposition  of  Dr.  Begg 
and  his  friends.  The  union  of  the  Free  chuich 
with  the  Beformed  Presbyterian  was  subse- 
quently carried  into  effect. 

Candlish  made  his  last  appearance  in  the 
general  assembly  in  May  1873.  Occasional 
Hashes  of  his  former  fire  could  not  conceal 
from  his  friends  his  failure  of  strength. 
Some  weeks  spent  in  England  in  the  autumn 
produced  no  favourable  result.  On  return- 
ing to  Edinbui^h  he  took  to  his  bed,  and 
after  a  brief  iUness,  in  which  his  mind  con- 
tinued clear  and  imimpaired,  and  many  tokens 
were  given  of  his  serene  trust  in  God  and 
tender  regard  for  his  friends  and  brethren, 
he  passed  away  on  the  evening  of  Sunday, 

llie  following  is  a  list  of  Candlish's  pub- 
lications (many  pamphlets,  speeches,  ser- 
mons, &c.,  being  omitted):   1,  'Contribu- 


tions towards  the  Exposition  of  Genesis, 
3  vols.  1842.  2.  'The  Atonement,*  2nd  edit. 
1846.  3.  'Letters  to  Rev.  E.  B.  Elliott os 
his  "  HorsB  Apocalypticss,"'  1846.  4. '  Letter 
to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  on  SchooU 
in  Scotland,'  1846.  5.  '  Scripture  Charac- 
ters and  Miscellanies,'  1860.  6.  '  Examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Maurice  8  Theological  Essays,' 
1854.  7.  '  Life  in  a  Risen  Savipur,'  1858. 
8.  'Reason  and  Revelation,'  1869.  9.  "The 
Two  great  Commandments,'  1860.  10. '  The 
Fatherhood  of  God '  (Cunningham  Lectoies  I, 
1865.  11.  '  Relative  Duties  of  Home  Life,' 
1871.  12.  '  John  Knox  and  his  Devout  Ima- 
gination,' 1872.  IS. '  Disconrses  on  the  Son- 
ship  and  Brotherhood  of  Believers,'  ISit 
14.  '  The  Gospel  of  Forj^veness.'  16. '  Et- 
positonr  Discourses  on  1  John.'  16.  Ser- 
mons (posthumous),  1874.  17. '  Discourses 
on  the  Epistle  to  theEphesians'  (posthumous), 
1875.  With  regard  to  Candhsh's  theologi- 
cal views,  it  has  been  shown  by  Principal 
Rainy,  in  his  very  able  chapter  on  'Dr. 
Can  jlish  as  a  Theologian,'  that  while  he 
was  thoroughly  attached  to  the  theology  of 
the  reformers,  it  was  not  as  a  mere  theologv 
or  logical  system  that  he  had  regard  to  it, 
but  as  something  given  from  above  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  human  souL  In  op- 
posing Mr.  Maurice,  he  found  himself  called 
to  vindicate  the  forensic  aspect  of  the  gos- 
pel, as  founded  on  law,  and  demanding  that 
that  law  be  maintained,  but  he  delighted  to 
show  its  application  also  to  the  whole  sphere 
of  human  life,  to  show  that  contact  with 
Christ  meant  not  only  pardon,  but  life,  joT, 
strength,  and  purity.  In  life  and  in  death 
he  showed  how  he  not  only  held  but  va 
held  and  moved  by  his  theology,  and  derived 
from  it  the  coiira^  and  hope  with  which  hi 
seemed  to  be  inspired. 

I^Memoriah  of  Robert  S.  Candlish,  D.D.,  hr 
William  Wilson,  D.I>.,  with  concluding  chapter 
by  Bobert  Eainy,  D.D.;  Buchanan's  Ten  Yean' 
Conflict;  Disruption  Worthies;  Memoir  by  Jan» 
S.  Candlish,  D.D.,  prefixed  to  Fosthnmoos  Ser- 
mons; Sunday  Mai[[azine, December  1873;  Scota- 
man  newspaper,  20  Oct.  1873.]         W.  O.  B. 

CANE,  ROBERT,  M.D.  (1607-1858V 
Irish  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Kilkenny  in 
1807.  After  acting  for  some  time  as  a  phar- 
maceutical assistant,  he  found  the  means  of 
attending  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin, 
and  durmg  a  severe  cholera  epidemic  dis- 
tinguished nimself  by  his  devoted  attendance 
on  the  patients  in  the  cholera  hospitals.  Be 
was  also  equally  kno-wn  for  his  patriotic  leal. 
and  acted  as  chairman  at  democratic  meetings 
of  the  medical  students  and  alumni  of  Trinitv 
College.    He  graduated  M.D.  in  1836,  and, 
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bavinff  settled  in  his  native  city,  toon  ac- 
qnired  a  luciative  practice.  He  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  public  and  political  matters. 
He  organised  a  banquet  for  O'Connell  in 
Kilkenny  in  1840,  acted  as  steward  on  the 
occasion,  and  also  was  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  repeal  movement  in  the  city.  In  1844 
ke  was  elected  mayor  of  KilKenny.  He 
never  altogether  sympathised  with  the  aims 
of  the  Young  Ireland  party.  He  had  no 
share  in  the  insurrection  of  1848,  but  was 
srrested  on  29  July,  and  for  some  time  re- 
mained in  prison.  In  1853  he  originated 
the  Celtic  Union,  a  semi-political  and  semi- 
litentfy  society,  one  of  the  purposes  of  which 
was  the  publication  of  wohs  relating  to  the 
histoiy  of  Ireland.  In  connection  with  the 
tociety  he  edited  a  magazine,  the  '  Celt,'  the 
fort  nmnher  of  which  appeared  on  1  Aug. 
1857.  He  also  wrote  in  the  series  of  works 
vnbliihed  by  the  society,  'Histonr  of  the 
Williamite  and  Jacobite  Wars  of  Ireland 
from  their  origin  to  the  capture  of  Athlone,' 
16i9.    He  di^  of  consumption  on  16  Aug. 

Priih  Quarterly  Review,  inii.  100-4-96.1 

T.F.H. 


CANES,  VINCENT  (d.  1672),  a  Fran- 
fisan  friar  who,  on  entering  into  religion, 
'ook  the  name  of  Johs-Baptist,  was  oom 
™  tie  borders  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Lei- 
f wtnshire,  and  brought  up  in  the  protestant 
Kligion.  When  he  arrived  at  tne  age  of 
eighteen  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Cunhriclge,  and  remained  there  for  two  years. 
Then  he  removed  to  London,  and  after  tra- 
velling in  Holland,  Germany,  France,  and 
Flanders,  returned  to  this  country  'to  parti- 
ripate  of  the  miseries  which  our  civil  wars 
'ten  commenced.'  Having  been  converted 
'0  the  catholic  religion,  he  entered  theFran- 
necan  convent  at  Douay.  In  1648  he  was 
uDplo^ed  on  the  English  mission.  He  lived 
^Detunes  in  Lancashire,  but  for  the  most 
part  in  London,  and  was  remarkoble  for  the 
plaiimess  of  his  dress  and  the  simplicity 
rfhis  conversation.  Canes  was  selected 
oy  the  catholic  body  to  defend  their  cause 
l^unat  Dr.  Edward  Stillingfleet,  afterwards 
iwhop  of  Worcester,  and  he  performed  the 
|<wk  to  their  satisfaction.  He  died  at  Somer- 
House,  in  the  Strand,  in  June  1672,  and 
F"  buried  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  that 
lice. 

Hi«  works,  which  appeared  undor  the  ini- 

''Jy.O.,  are:  1.  ' The  reclaimed  Papist : 

a  dial<^e  between  a  Popish  knight,  a 

t  lady,  a  parson,  and  his  wife,' 

.  Dedicated  to  John  Compton, 

"l)  to  whom,  it  seems,  he  was  chaplain. 


Dr.  John  Owen  published  an  answer  to  this 
work  under  the  title  of  'The  Triumph  of 
Kome  over  desmsed  Protestancy,'  London, 
1655,  4to.  2.  'Fiat  Lux,  or,  a  general  con- 
duct to  a  right  understanding  m  the  great 
Combustions  and  Broils  about  Religion  here 
in  England  betwixt  Papist  and  Protestant, 
Presbyterian  &  Independent.  To  the  end 
that  moderation  and  quietnes  may  at  length 
hapily  ensue  after  so  various  Tumults  in  the 
Kingdom.  By  Mr.  J.  V.  C,  a  friend  to 
men  of  all  Religions '  [Douay  P],  1661,  8vo ; 
[London],  1662,  8to.  Dedicated  to  Elizn- 
oeth,  countess  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  the 
mother  of  Cardinal  Howard.  Dr.  John  Owen 
also  answered  this  work  in  a  volume  of 
'  Animadversions  j '  and  Samuel  Mather  pub- 
lished a  reply  to  it.  entitled  '  A  Defence  of 
the  Protestant  Religion,'  Dublin,  1671,  4to. 
3.  '  An  Epistle  to  the  Authour  of  the  Ani- 
madversions upon  Fiat  Lux.  In  excuse 
and  justification  of  Fiat  Lux  aninst  the 
said  Animadversions'  [Douay  ?].  1663,  8vo, 
and  reprinted  in  '  Diaphanta.'  This  elicited 
from  Dr.  Owen  '  A  Vindication  of  the  Ani- 
madversions,' 1664.  4.  '  Diaphanta :  or  Three 
Attendants  on  Fiat  Lux.  Wherin  Catho- 
lik  Religion  is  further  excused  against  the  op- 
position of  severall  Adversaries.  (1)  Epistola 
ad  Odoenum,  against  Dr.  Owen.  (2^  Epi- 
stola ad  Croesum,  against  Mr.  Whitby. 
(8)  Epistola  ad  Amphibolum,  against  Dr. 
Taylor.  And  by  the  way  an  Answer  is  given 
to  Mr.  Moulin,  Denton,  and  Stillingfleet' 
[Douay],  1665,  8vo.  These  letters  were  re- 
issued under  the  title  of '  Three  Letters  de- 
claring the  strange  odd  proceedings  of  Pro- 
testant Divines,  when  they  write  against 
Catholicks :  by  the  e.^ample  of  Dr.  Taylor's 
Dissuasive  against  Popery;  Mr.  Whitbies 
Reply  in  the  behalf  of  Dr.  Pierce  against 
Cressv;  and  Dr.  Owens  Animadversions  on 
Fiat  Lux'  [Douay P],  1671.  5.  'T(p  Kado-. 
Xticm  Stilingfleeton.  Or,  an  account  given  to 
a  Catholick  friend,  of  Dr.  StiUingfleets  late 
book  against  the  Roman  Church.  Together 
with  a  short  Postil  upon  his  Text.  In  three 
letters,'  Bruges,  1672,  8vo. 

[Wood's  Athene  Oxon.  (Bliss),  it.  107; 
Dodd's  Church  Hist.  iii.  315;  Fiat  Lux  (1662), 
261-71;  Cal.  Sute  Papers  (Dom.),  Car.  II 
(1668-7),  291 ;  Oliver's  Catholic  Religion  in 
Cornwall,  546 ;  Cat.  of  Printed  Books  m  Brit. 
Mus.]  T.  C. 

CANFIELD,  BENEDICT  (1663-1611), 
Capuchin  friar,  whose  real  name  was  Wil- 
liam Fitch,  was  the  second  son  of  William 
Fitch,  owner  of  the  manor  of  Little  Can- 
field  in  Essex,  by  his  second  wife,  Anne, 
daughter  of  John  Wiseman  of  Felstead,  ana 
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vras  bom  at  Little  Canfield  in  1563.    He  I     [Addlt.  MSS.  682a,  t.  150  (,  666S,  L  111; 

studied  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  but  on  HarL  MS.  70M,  p.  187;  BibL  Grenvilliaiia; 

being  convoited  to  the  catholic  religion  he  Cat.  of  Printed  Bools  in  Brit.  Mus.;  Dodd's 

went  to  Douay  and  afterwards  to  Paris,  where  Church  Hi»t.  ii.  144,  393 ;  01iTer*B  Catholic  lU- 

he  entered  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins  on  !,'£°°J^^"^*"'^  '*^'   ^o"^'*'  ^T^l^ 

23  March  1686,  taking  the  name  o^  Benedict  "3  J  ^,"7^%^,^'^T,«fl^'-!*2;  ^Tf^' 

or  Benet.  In  J^uly  1^9  he  returned  to  Eng-  ^wg.  Hirt.  of  England  (1824).  li.  81.]  T.  C. 

land  with  Father  John  ChxwMtom,  a  Scotch- I      OANIOtJS  or  KENItT,  Saist.     [See 
man.    They  set  sail  from  Calais,  and  landed    Caikhsoh.] 
between  Sandwich  and  Dover.  As  they  were  ' 

known  to  be  priests,  they  were  carried  before  [  CASN,  ABRAHAM  (1794-1864),  wpest- 
the  mayor,  who  committed  them  to  prison,  ler,  the  son  of  Robert  Cann,  a  fanner  and  a 
whence  they  were  removed  to  London  and  wrestler  in  Devonshire,  and  his  wife,  Mary, 
brought  before  Lord  Cobham.  They  were  was  baptised  at  Colebrooke,  near  Orediton, 
then  sent  to  Ifousuch,  where  the  queen  was  '  on  2  Dec.  1794,  and,  inheriting  from  his  father 
residing,  and  examined  by  Sir  Francis  Wal-  '  a  love  ofj)lay,  soon  defeated  John  Jordan, 
singham,  who  committed  them  to  the  Tower.  Flower,  Wreyiord,  Simon  Webber,  and  the 
The  Scotch  friar  was  released  at  the  request  ]  other  best  wrestlers  in  Devonshire,  and  car- 
of  the  French  king,  but  Father  Benedict ,  ried  off  the  prizes  at  all  the  places  where  he 
was  conveyed  to  Wisbech  Castle,  where  he  became  a  competitor.  In  these  matches  he 
appeared  in  his  Franciscan  habit.  On  his  wrestled  in  the  Devonshire  fashion,  namely, 
way  thither  he  was  led  through  the  streets  '  wearing  shoes  and  endeavouring  to  disable 
of  Cambridge,  and  created  an  extraordinary  '  his  adversary  by  violently  kicking  him  on  the 
sensation,  such  a  garb  not  having  been  seen  '  le^.  On  21  Sept.  1826,  at  the  Ekgle  tavern, 
in  that  tovm  since  Queen  Mary's  oays.  After  City  Road,  London,  he  contended  without 
remaining  at  Wisbech  for  einiteen  months  shoes  far  the  first  prize  with  James  Warren  of 
he  was  removed  to  Framlingbam  Castle  in  Redruth  f conspicuous  for  his  bravery  at  the 
Suffolk.  In  both  these  prisons  he  held  con-  time  of  tne  loss  of  the  Kent,  Indiaman,  in 
troveisial  conferences  wiui  various  protestant  1825),  and  although  the  latter  made  a  gal- 
divines.  After  three  years'  imprisonment  he  ,  lant  struggle,  Cann  was  declared  the  vioUtr. 
was  released  at  the  request  of  Henry  lY  of .  He  had  long  been  known  as  the  champioii  of 
France.  He  was  master  of  the  novices  for  a  '  Devonshire,  and  he  now  challenged  Janes 
long  time  both  at  Orleans  and  Rouen,  and  FoUdnghome,  the  champion  of  Cornwall 
in  Uie  latter  city  he  was  also  guardian  of  his  !  Folkinghome  wu  6  ft.  2  in.  high,  weu^hed 
convent.  His  death  occurred  in  the  con-  SSOlbs.,  and  had  not  wrestled  for  some  years, 
vent  of  the  Capuchins  in  the  Rue  St.-  being  the  landlord  of  the  Red  Lion  inn  at  St. 
Honor6.  in  Paris,  on  21  Nov.  1611.  A  curious  Columb  Major.  Cann  was  but  5  ft.  8^  in.  in 
biography  of  him,  partly  autobiographical, '  height,  and  weighed  1751bB.  This  match, 
was  published,  with  his  portrait  prefixed,  which  was  for  300/.  a  side  for  the  best  of  t]iiee 
under  Uie  title  of  'The  miraculous  lif&  '  back  falls,  took  place  at  Tamar  Green,  Motioe  \ 
conuersion,  andconuersationof  theReuerend  Town,  near  Devonport,  on  23  Oct.  1826,  in  ^ 
Father  Bennett  of  Cafield,'  Douay,  1623, '  the  presence  of  upwards  of  12,000  spectators. 
8vo,  i^.  145.  together  with  '  The  Life  of  the  '  After  a  long  struggle  the  Comishman  -won  a  ^ 
Reverend  Fa.  Angel  of  lovevse,  Capvcin  |  fair  back  faU.  Cann  next  threw  Polkinglumie, 
Preacher,'  and  the  Ufe  of 'Father  Archangell,  but  a  dilute  arising,  a  toss  gave  it  in.  fiivooi  ; 
Scotchman,  of  the  same  Ordere.'  These  three  |  of  the  latteor.  After  several  other  falla^  PdI-  ^ 
bic^iBphies  had  previously  appeared  in  French  kinghome  thre«w  Cann,  but  the  triefs  wtro 
at  Paris  in  1621.  |  divided  in  opinion  aa  to  the  £el11.    FoUriiif^ 

Father  Benedict,  who  was  a  celebrated   horaeleft  the  ring,  andafbezmudiwxaii^ing,', 

freacher  both  in  English  and  French,  wrote :  I  the  match  was  declared  to  be'  drawn.     The '' 
. '  The  Christian  Eoiight.'  2.  <  Tabulse  ouse-   Devonshire  maiu  with  the  toea  andhonh  oi  '^ 
dam  de  bene  orando.'    8.  'The  Rule  of  Per-    his  shoes,  kicked  his  adversary  in  the  atost  -^ 
fection,  contayning  a  breif  and  perspicuovs   frightful    manner,  while   the    Comiahman  ', 
abridgement  of  all  the  whollespirituall  life, '  neither  wore  shoes  nor  praotiaed  kiriHng. 
reduced  to  this  only  point  of  the  (will  of  In  1861  Lord  Fabnerston  neaded  a  subaorip- 
God).    Divided  into  three  Partes,'  Rouen,    tion  among  the  west-country  gendamea,  by 
1609,  6vo.    A  Latin  translation  appeared  at !  which  the  sum  of  200/.  was  presented  t«  tiie 
Cologn&  1610,  12mo.    A  little  treatise  by  ;  former  champion  of  Devonshire. 
Canfield  was  published  at  London  in  1878       Cfuin  was  for  many  ^ears  the  piopaetor 


under  the  title  of '  The  Ho^y  Will  of  God : 
Bishort  rule  of  perfection.' 


of  an  inn,  and  died  in  his  native  puM!«>  CSoIe- 
brooke,  on  7  April  1864.    He  had  faor  bro- 
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Uuas,  James,  Robert,  Oeorge,  and  William" — 

&  Pore  ^liprfn«^^j®"'  ^«8SM.  Sparke^y  against  Straying;  wherein,  in  opposi- 
»ess  a  mM^riS'i?'*^'""^  ^  «"d  tTpo^ion  to  Mr.  John  R^hinson,  is  proveS  the 


a  manuscript  biograph^  of  Cann 
[Times,   23   Sent     ir9r    «    •      I~"' 
29  Oct.     826,  PI    JLIf  «£i  'i  ^"?"'''* 

Corn.au  S.^^a^  SI'  t'^^ '  ^'l^: 
4  Mv.  p.  2;  London  Mae    i  6e?^'-^  ^'•' 


portraits.] 

OAKiTE,  JOHN  frf, 
printer,  may  have  beaq 


i7  P),  divine  and 


James  I,  hig  son 
his  grandson  Rol 


e  name  at  Bristol, 
'nne  was  knighted  by 


unlawfulness  of  hearing  die  Ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England.'  These  two  treatisea 
were  answered  in  1642  by  John  Ball,  who 
styles  Canne  'the  leader  of  the  English 
Brownists  in  Amsterdam.'  Richard  Baxter 
said :  '  Till  Mr.  Ball  wrote  for  the  Ldtuisy 
and  against  Cam,  and  Allen,  &c.,  and  Mr. 
Buxton  published  his  "Protestation  Pro- 
tested," I  never  thought '  (he  was  then  twenty- 
fiveyears  old,  and  minister  at  Kidderminster), 
'  I  never  thought  what  presbytery  or  inde- 
pendency were,  nor  ever  spake  with  a  man 
that  seemed  to  know  it.  And  that  was  in 
1641,  when  the  war  was  brewing '  (Dexieb. 
p.  651). 
In  1640  Canne  visited  England,  and  th» 


bftiMiet  bv'fTi'w^'^'"'"  ^**  mayor,  and  ^  Broadmead  congregation  of  baptists  having- 

of  as  a  '  a.vn      ^  ^**  made  a  knight  and  |  been  formed  he  was  called  upon  to  preach 

le  tin  ^'^  '^>  ^"^  ^^  complained  |  to  them.    The  Broadmead  records  contain 


had 


some  tie  wii 


t  of  sectaries.'    That  John    very  curious  particulars  as  to  his  services. 


•copal  ordinal 
There  was 
and  psedo-b 


year  i 


his  eonnectio  sectaries.     That  John    very  ci 

He  has  been  «n^^  Bristol  is  probable  from  |  In  the  morning  he  had  '  liberty  to  preach  in 

ith  the  Broadmead  baptists,    the  public  plMe'  (called  a  church), '  but  in 

posed  to  have  receirea  epi-    the  afternoon  a  godly  honourable  woman,' 

on,  but  this  is  not  certain.  '  learning  that  Canne  was  '  a  baptized  man  by 

:ongregation  of  independents  '  them  called  an  anabaptist,'  had  the  ohurch 

tists    meeting  in  Beadman's    closed  against  him,  and  he  preached  on  the 

I,  the  majority  of  whom,  in  '  green,  and  debated  with  Mr.  Fowler,  a  sym- 

01  persecution,  followed  tiieir   pathetic  minister,  who  was  ejected  at  the 

ohn  Hubbard,  to  Ireland,  about '  Restoration,  and  was  the  father  of  Edward 

his  death  the  church  returned  to  '  Fowler,  bishop  of  Gloucester  (1691-1715). 

d  chose  Canne  as  teacher.    After  |  Canne  returned  to  Amsterdam  in  the  some 

two  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  and    year  and  issued  his  '  Congregational  Disei- 

ame  the  successor  of  Henry  Ains-  '  pline.'    This  year  appeared  '  Syon's  Preroga- 

...      pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Eng-  '  tive  Royal ;  or  a  Treatise  tending  to  prove  that 

in  'hij^pendents  there.  At  one  time  some  eveir  particular  congregation  ...  is  an  inde- 
for  se^orth's  posthumous  manuscripts  were  pendent  bodv.  By  a  Well-wisher  of  the  Truth.' 
•idded^^"^'  Canne  retained  his  position  '  This  is  attributed  to  Canne  by  John  Paget  in 
aB^o^pnteen  years,  and  to  his  pulpit  labours  his  '  Defence  of  PresbvterianQavemment.'  It 
fouoTthose  of  an  author  and  pnnter.  An  '  has,  however,  been  thought  that  Ainsworth 
to  P^  to  the  troubles  of  the  church  is  '  was  the  author  [see  Aikswobth,  Hekbt].  It 
upo^in  the  title  of  his  first  hook, '  The  Way  |  is  supposed  that  Canne  remained  at  Amster- 
l^Kice,  or  Good  Counsel  for  it;  preached  damuntill647.when his referenoeBible with 
1,^^  the  16th  day  of  the  second  month  |  notes  appeared.  This  was  the  best  work  of 
emj^  at  the  reconciliation  of  certain  brethren    its  kind  that  had  then  appeased.    It  was 


pQjaeen  whom  there  had  been  former  differ- 
fa  ^^  Amsterdam,   1632.    His  most  im- 
thaftnt  hook  appealed  two  years  later,  and 
lUed  '  A  Necessitie  of  Separation  from 


dedicated  to  the  English  parliament.    It 
has  been  thought  that  Canne  was  the  author 
of  three  sets  of  notes  on  the  Bible,  and  that 
there  was  one  earlier  issue  than  that  of  1647, 
lUich  of  Eng^land,  prored  bv  the  Non-  |  since  he  there  refers  to  additions  '  to  the 
'ormists'  Principles.    Spedally  opposed  |  former  notes  in  the  margin,'  but  no  copy 
)  Dr.  Ames,  his  Fresh  Suit  against  ha-    appears  to  be  known.    In  1653  he  had  an 
e  ceremonies  in  the  point  of  Separation    exclusive  license  for  seven  years  '  to  print  a 
■.  .  .  .  By  John  Canne,  pastor  of  the    Bible  with  annotations,  being  his  own  work, 
ent    English    Church    in    Amsterdam,    and  that  no  man,  unless  appointed  by  him, 
^"•ted  In  the  yeare  1634.'    This  was  re-    may  print  his  said   notes,  either  already 
^^\ted  in  1849  by  the  Hansard  Knollys   prmted  or  to  be  printed '  (fttfendar  <^  iWo^* 
ety,  ondw  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.    ^apert,  9  June   165S).    In  the  edition  of 
tries  StoveL    It  is  a  work  of  ability,    la  '  1664  he  speaks  of  an  edition  with  las^t 
)  Canae  pnUished  at  Amsterdam  'A  '  annotations  which  he  proposed  to  puUuh, 
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,.,    .     ,    ,  ^appealed,  and  elsewhere.    At  last  he  printea 

«nd  on  which  he  had  spent  many  yeaiM  a  little  ramphlet  against  me  where  are  sons 
This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  published,  fe^  truths  but  most  part  lyes.  I  drew  up 
€anne  again  turned  homeward,  and  m  1649  im  answer  to  it,  but  was  over  persuaded  h 
and  1650  five  of  his  books  were  published  in  Wrs  discreet  and  learned  men  to  let  italone 
London :  1.  '  The  Improvement  of  Time.  dK^leight  it.'  Like  other  controversialists 
S.  'The  Golden  Rule,  or  Justice  advanced  —      ■    - 


in  justification  of  the  legal  proceedings  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  against  Charles 
Steward,  late  king  of  England.'  8.  'The 
Snare  is  Broken.  Wherem  is  proved,  by 
Scripture,  Law,  and  Reason,  that  the  National 
Covenant  and  Oath  was  unlawfully  given 
and  taken.  Published  by  authority,'  1649, 
4to.  The  dedication,  to  the  Rt.  lion,  the 
Commons  assembled  in  parliament,  is  dated 
from  Bowe,  21  April  1649.  4.  'Emanuel, 
or  God  with  us,'  4to  (this  is  a  jubilation 
over  the  victory  at  Dunbar).  6.  '  The  Dis- 
coverer .  .  .  the  Second  Part,'  is  a  vindica- 
tion of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  to  whom  it 
is  jointly  dedicated.  The  terms  of  a  refe- 
rence to  Overton  on  page  70  rather  militate 
against  its  being  written  by  Canne,  but  it  is 
attributed  to  him  in  a  pamphlet,  '  The  Same 
Hand  again,'  1649  (E  ^Y)-  The  first  part  is 
said  to  have  appeared  in  1643.  In  1660  he 
was  at  Hull  as  chaplain  to  the  governor, 
Colonel  Robert  Overton  [q.v.],  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  pampnleteer  Richard 
Overton  [q.  v.],  whose  curious  book, '  Man's 
Mortalitie,' Canne  had  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1643.  Canne  was  in  such  favour  with  the 
soldiers  that  they  obtained  leave  from  the 
council  of  state  to  have  the  chancel  of  the 
parish  church  for  their  meeting-place,  and 
they  walled  up  the  arches  between  it  and 
the  church,  where  John  Shawe,  another  fa- 
mous puritan,  had,  as  he  boasts,  'constantly 
above  3,000  hearers.'  Canne's  friends  ob- 
tained a  grant  for  him  from  the  council  of 
•state  of  65/.  6g.  8d.  for  his  chaplain's  salary 
ibr  196  days ;  '  and  for  his  future  subsistence 
two  soldiers  are  to  be  reduced  out  of  each 
of  the  four  companies  of  that  garrison,  which 
wiU  retrench  6g.  8d.,  in  lieu  of  which  a  chap- 
lain is  to  be  added.'  His  stay  in  Hull  was  not 
long,  but  in  1663,  when  he  published  at  Lon- 
don '  A  Voice  from  the  Temple  to  the  Higher 
Powers,'  the  remembrance  was  rankling  in 
his  mind,  and  he  denounces  Shawe  as '  a  most 
corrupt  man  and  hitherto  countenanced  by 
men  as  corrupt  and  rotten  as  himself.'  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  Cromwell,  with  a  second 
dedication  or  epistle  to  Overton,  from  'your 
christian  brother  to  serve  you  in  the  Gospel, 
John  Canne,'  who  mentions  the  desire  ex- 
pressed by  some  for  his  notes  on  Daniel. 
These  do  not  appear  to  have  been  published. 


^i»^  had  a  mean  opinion  of  his  adveistry. 
Shawites  a  biting  epigram : — 
He  quv 

'iMrted  ?  is  Canne  dead  and  gone? 
Is  John  dejjoth,  to  Canne  and  eke  to  John; 
Farewell  to  i.  take  this  advice  from  me, 
Yet  being  deaw.h  in  one  grave  bnryed  be ; 
Let  them  not  bo  and  lay  Canne  thereabout, 
But  lay  John  her«vid  meet,  they  would  fiOl  out. 
For  if  they  both  sho^ 

_    ,-,„   ,  ■■ 'A  Second  Voice  ftom 

In  1663  also  appeary,er  Powers.'    He  wu 
the  Temple  to  thelffith  the  possession  cf 
at  this  time  credited  w,  council  of  state. 
great  influence  with  tih  Truth,'  is  dated 
His  next  work,  'Time  w; daughter,  whoM 
from  Hull  m  1666.    Hi»,u^  on  18  Dec. 
name  was  Deliverance,  wat'  ^^^^  Juried  on 
1666,  and  his  wife, 'Agneoie   place,  HoIt 
20  Jan.  1666-7,  at  the  sajo^  ^  ^^  {, 
Trinity  Cliurch,  Hull.    He-ncip^  of  the 
have  imbibed  some  of  the  p  557  jje  pab- 
fifth-monarchy  men,  and  in  Vg  E^d . . .' 
lished  at  London  '  The  Time  otlg  ^oth  sup- 
Christopher  Feake  and  John  Rt^.thers  were 
plied  prefaces.  These  persons  witLjggtyj-  at 
denounced  to  the  government  ns,^  Imk, 
Mr.  Daforme's  house  in  BartholoVofggsin' 
near  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  -^  ^j^ 
themselves  ready  for  insurrection,  ^f  yjn. 
only  two  months  after  the  crushing  gf  j^j 
ner  s  attempted  rising  in  the  interijjttjrj^ 
fifth  monarchy.     Canne  complains  ggyjn. 
of  his  banishment  from  Hull  '  aftf  wji 
teen  years' banishment  before.'    Orij^ttj 
1668,  when  '  old  brother  Canne '  wiyijy^ 
pulpit  of  the  meeting-place  in  Swai|  ^{^ 
Coleman  Street,  the  marshal  of  tf  (^^ 
entered  and  arrested  him  and  seventjj^-r 
brethren  who  had  protested  agains^.,^ 
rough  treatment  of  the  old  man.  Can,^^. 
brought  before  the  lord  mayor,  and  ae  (j,g 
ledged  that  he  was  not  satisfied  wil^ty 
government,  and  would  like  an  oppor^/, 
to  tell  the  Protector  so,  but  declined  tx^j 
upon  the  question  with  the  magistrate^j^ 
01  the  accused,  VVentworth  Day,  wasjj,. 
500/.  and  sentenced  to  twelve  monthgj. 
prisonment.     John  Clark,  who  had  be^y 
quitted  by  the  jury,  was  condemned  (^" 
200  marks  and  to  be  imprisoned  six  niljn 
Canne  and  the  remainder  were  relea^on 
25  April  1668.  A  narrative  of  the  tranwije 
was  published.  This  year  he  publisheqm. 


Inrelationtotheircontrover8iesShawe,onthe  Time  of  Finding,'  in  which  hedescrib&^ 
other  hand,  says :  'I  had  many  contests  with  ,  self  as  'an  old  man,'  and  expecting  jj^i 
liim  before  Oliver  the  Protector,  to  whom  he   day  to  lay  down  this  eartlily  taberntd 
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eompluna  of  the  persecutions  he  had  endured, 
and  to  which  he  attributed  the  death  of  his 
wife  and  daughter.  In  16o9  he  published 
'A  Seasonable  Word  to  the  Parliament  Men,' 
•nd  'A  Twofold  Shaking  of  the  Earth.'  A 
tract  upon  tithes,  entitled  *A  Query  to 
William  Prynne,'  was  printed  at  the  end  of 
in  'Indictment  against  Tythes,'  by  John 
Otboin,  London,  1669.  Canne  was  resident 
in  Aufpmt  of  tlus  year  at  his  house  '  with- 
ntt  Bishopsgate,'  and  the  date  of  his  final 
ntnat  from  England  is  not  known. 

.  .  .  old  Father  Canne, 
That  reverend  man, 

I  mentioned  in  the  '  Psalm  of  Mercy,'  • 
;tD88  satire  against  the  fifth-monarchy  men, 
rhich  is  dated  by  Thomas  Wright  8  Jan. 
660.  It  is  partially  printed  in  his  '  Political 
(allsds  pubfished  durmg  the  Commonwealth ' 
Percy  Society,  1841,  p.  269).  He  is  also  the 
bject  of  some  satirioU  writings  of  Samuel 
wtler,  who  published '  The  Acts  and  Monu- 
lenti  of  our  late  Parliament,'  1669,  under 
le  pseudonym  of  JohnCannefB.  M.  E  if |S). 
.John  Cann,  of  London,  gentleman,  is  men- 
gned  as  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  Stubbs 
I  the  Cambridgeshire  pedigrees  (Genealo- 
tt,  iiL  311),  but  whether  this  indicates  a 
omd  marriage  is  not  known.  We  find  him 
Amsterdam  in  1664,  where  he  issued  again 
I  'Bible  with  Marginal  Notes.'  This  is 
I  most  laborious  and  useful  work,  and  has 
ne  through  several  editions.  His  book 
B  nsed  in  the  preparation  of  Bagster's 
iomprehensive  Bible!*  of  which  it  is  indeed 
9  basis.  Canne  is  believed  to  have  died 
Amsterdam  in  1667.  In  the  library  of 
i  British  Museum,  which  contains  many 
(fume's  hooka,  the  catalogue  discriminates 
ween  John  Canne  '  the  elder '  and  '  the 
anger.'  Under  the  latter  name  there  is 
iy  one  entry :  '  A  New  Evangelical  His- 
y  of  the  Holy  Bible  contained  in  the  Old 
I  New  Testament,  digested  in  a  plain, 
ular,  and  eaay  narrative  with  twenty- 
r  curious  copper-plate  cuts,  by  John  Canne. 
iidon :  P.  &  J.  Bradshaw,  in  Paternoster 
w,  and  J.  Goodwin,  in  the  Strand,  1766.' 
lether  this  is  a  pseudonyin  assumed  by 
le  writer  desirous  of  profiting  bv  a  name 
veil  known  in  connection  with  the  Bible, 
irhether  it  ia  a  genuine  name,  is  unknown. 
:opy  of  the  '  Wicked  Bible '  mentioned  in 
.  Henry  Stevens's '  Recollections  of  James 
inox  '  18  said  to  have  come  from  a  library 
HoUand  founded  by  Canue,  but  details 
wanting. 

Dexter's   Congregationalism    of  last   Three 
ndred  Yewm,  1880  ;  Memoirs  of  Master  John 
twe,  written  by  himself,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
VOL.  ni. 


J.  B.  Boyle.  Hull,  1882.  pp.  43-6,  190-215; 
Some  of  the  Life  and  Opinioos  of  a  Fifth-Mon- 
archy Han,  chiefly  extracted  trova  the  wriUnn^ 
of  John  Rogers,  pn>aeh«r,  by  the  R«v.  Edward 
Rogers.  M.A.,  London,  1867,  pp  166,  312,  316; 
CHlnndars  of  StHta  Papen  (ttom  aboat  1613  to 
1660) ;  Canne's  Necessitie,  &e.  ed.  Stovel,  1849 ; 
Wilson's  History  of  Dinenting  Churches,  iv. 
125-86 ;  Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  iii.  332 ; 
Hnnboiy's  Memorials,  i.  516;  Worthington's 
Diary,  i.  266.]  W.  E.  A,  A. 

OAmrEBA  or  CAINNER,  Saiiti  {d. 
680  P),  appears  in  the  martyrology  of  Tam- 
lacht  and  other  ancient  lists  of  Irish  saints 
on  28  Jan.  (OTLutlok,  itW  of  Irish  Saint*, 
i.  464).  According  to  Colgan  she  was  bom  of 
noble  parents  in  the  district  of  Bentraighe 
(Bantry)  in  S.  Munster.  Her  father's  name 
was  Cruithnechan  (Martyr.  Taml.,  quoted 
by  CoLSAir),  her  mother's,  Cumania.  Kefus- 
ing  all  offers  of  marriage,  she  lived  many 
years  in  a  solitarv  cell,  till  seized  with  a 
sudden  desire  to  form  one  of  the  company 
gathered  round  St.  Senan  in  his  island  home 
of  Inis-cathey,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon, 
off  the  coast  of  Clare.  The  saint,  however, 
was  obdurate  to  her  prayers,  and  refused  to 
admit  a  woman  to  his  monastic  settlement. 
However,  it  was  in  vain  that  he  urged  her 
to  go  back  into  the  world.  Repulsed  in  her 
first  entreaties  she  at  last  persuaded  St.  Se- 
nan to  promise  that  he  would  administer  the 
sacrament  to  her  as  she  lay  dying,  and  grant 
her  the  privilege  of  burial  m  lus  island.  Her 
tomb  there  was  still  pointed  out  when  the 
ancient  life  of  this  saint  was  drawn  up,  and 
sailors  were  wont  to  visit  it  to  offer  up  tows 
for  a  prosperous  voyage  (  Vita  S.  Smani,  ap. 
CoLGAS,c80).  This  story  of  St.  Cannera  and 
St.  Senan  forms  the  groundwork  of  one  of 
Moore's  Irish  melodies.  As  St.  Senan  seems 
to  have  flourished  in  the  sixth  century,  a 
similar  date  must  be  assigned  to  St.  Cannera, 
who  died  about  630,  according  to  Colgan. 
The  last-mentioned  authority  tells  us  that  she 
was  venerated  at  Kill-chuilinn,  in  Carbeny 
(Leinster),  and  at  other  churches  in  Ireland. 

For  the  Scotch  saint  Kennera  or  Cainner 
(29  Oct.),  whose  name  is  preserved  in  the 
parish  of  Kirk-kinner,  opposite  Wigton,  and 
elsewhere  in  Galloway,  see  '  Bollandi  Acta 
SS.'  12  Oct.,  904-6,  and  Forbes's  '  Calendar 
of  Scottish  Saints,'  361.  This  saint  is  said 
to  have  been  confused  in  later  martyrologies 
with  St.  Cunnera.  the  Batavian  martyr,  one 
of  the  legendary  followers  of  St.  Ursula. 

[Colgan's  Acta  SS.  in  Vita  S.  Cannene,  174, 
&c.,  and  Vita  S.  Senani,  8  March,  502-44; 
Colgan's  Vita  S.  Senani  is  probably  historical  to 
some  extent,  as  it  is  known  that  this  saint's  life 
was  written  by  his  contemporaty,  St  Colman 
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JlMLeain,  and  ita  substance  has  been  worked 
np  into  Colgan's  account;  Bollandi  Acta  SS. 
(8  HaTch),  760-79 ;  O'Hanlon'B  Lives  of  Irish 
Saints,  i.  464,  &e.]  T.  A.  A. 

CANNINa,  CHARLES  JOHN,  Eabl 
CAiraiifo  (1812-1862),  govemoi^^eneral  of 
India,  was  the  third  son  of  the  celebrated 
statesman,  George  Canning  [q.  t.]  He  was 
bom  on  14  Dec.  1812,  at  Gloucester  Lodg«, 
an  Italian  yilla,  at  one  time  the  property  of 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  situated  in  -what 
-was  then  an  almost  rural  tract  between 
Brompton  and  Kensineton,  His  education 
was  commenced  at  a  private  school  at  Put- 
ney, and  continued  at  Eton,  which  he  left  at 
the  end  of  1827,  carrying  awaj  with  him  'a 
reputation  rather  for  inteUigence,  accuracy, 
and  painstaking,  than  for  reuied  scholarship 
or  any  remarkable  powers  of  composition? 
After  spending  nearly  a  year  imder  private 
tuition  in  the  nouse  of  the  Rev.  John  Shore, 
of  Potton  in  Bedfordshire,  where  he  con- 
tracted a  lasting  friendship  ynth  the  third 
Lord  Harris,  one  of  his  fellow-pupils,  and 
afterwards  governor  of  Madras,  ne  entered 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  December  1828.  At 
Oxford  he  was  the  conteniporary  of  Gladstone, 
Dalhousie,  and  Elgin.  In  1832  he  took  his 
degree  with  a  first  class  in  (dassics  and  a  se- 
cond in  mathematics.  In  1836  he  married  the 
Honourable  Charlotte  Stuart,  eldest  danghtor 
and  coheiress  of  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay, 
and  in  1836  entered  parliament  as  member 
for  "Warwick.  In  1837,  both  his  elder  brothers 
having  died  some  years  previously,  he  suo- 
ceeded,  on  the  death  of  bis  mother,  to  the 
peerage,  which  had  been  created  in  her  &vour 
after  ner  husband's  death,  and  became  Vis- 
count Canning  of  Kilbrahan  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny.  On  the  formation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  government  in  1841,  he  was  appointed 
linder-secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
and  held  that  office  for  nearly  five  years,  be- 
coming chief  commissioner  for  woods  and 
forests  shortly  before  the  downfall  of  Peel's 
government  in  1846.  He  continued  to  be  a 
follower  of  Peel  during  the  remainder  of  tfaeX 
statesman's  life,  and,  adhering,  after  Peel's 
deatfa,  to  the  Peelite  party,  he  declined  an 
offer  of  the  post  of  foreign  secretary  which 
was  made  to  him  by  Lord  Derby  on  the  occar 
sion  of  the  latter  "being  invited  to  form  an 
administration,  when  Lord  Russell's  cabinet 
resigned  office  in  February  1862.  In  1868 
he  joined  Lord  Aberdeen's  ciU>inet  as  post- 
master-genentl,  holding  the  same  office  for  a 
short  time  under  Lord  Palmerston,  by  whom 
he  was  selected  in  1855  to  succeed  Lord  Dal- 
housie as  governor-general  of  India.  In  his 
management  of  the  postal  department,  Can- 
ning established  a  reputation  for  administrar 


tive  ability,  evincing  in  a  marked  degree  some 
of  the  qualities  which  distinguished  him  ib 
his  after  career.  The  unremitting  industry, 
the  hal»t  of  careful  inquiry  into  facts,  and  the 
caution,  sometimes  perhaps  carried  to  excess, 
which  were  exhibited  by  the  govemor^gene- 
ral  during  the  terrible  events  of  the  Indian 
mutiny,  all  characterised  his  performance  of 
the  far  lees  responsfble  duties  which  devolved 
upon  the  po8tmaster>^neral.  He  introduced 
several  benefloal  changes  in  the  organisation 
of  the  department,  eetabrishing,  among  other 
reforms,  the  practice  of  aonually  submitting 
to  parliament  a  report  of  the  work  achieved  by 
the  post  office.  Sir  Rowland  HUl,  whose  ap- 
pointment as  sole  secretary  to  the  post  office 
in  1854  was  made  on  the  advice  of  Canning, 
described  the  period  during  which  he  serred 
under  him  as  'the  most  satisfactory  period  of 
his  whole  official  career,  that  in  which  the 
course  of  improvement  was  steadiest,  moA 
rapid,  and  least  chequered.' 

Canning  assumed  the  government  of  India 
on  the  last  day  of  February  18.56,  having  vi- 
sited en  route  Bombay  and  Madras,  at  the 
latter  of  which  places  he  spent  some  days  witli 
his  old  friend  and  fellow-etudent,  Lord  Harris, 
who  was  then  gov»nor  of  Madras.  India  at 
that  time  was  at  peace.  During  Lord  Dal- 
housie's  government  large  additions  had  been 
made  to  British  territory ;  the  Punjab,  Pegu, 
Nagpur,  Satara,  Jhinsi,  and  Oudh  had  been 
annexed;  the  Ber£r  territories  of  the  Nizam 
of  the  Dekhan  had  been  placed  under  Britisli 
administration ;  the  mediatised  courts  of  Arcot 
and  Tanjore  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  re- 
cognition of  the  grandson  of  the  king  of  Delhi, 
then  an  elderly  man,  as  the  future  sneeeaaat 
of  the  latter,  had  been  granted,  subject,  among 
other  stipulations,  to  the  condition  that  u 
should  as  king  '  receive  the  governor-general 
at  all  times  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.'  Br 
the  recent  annexations  of  territory  four  Bul- 
lions sterling  had  been  added  to  the  revennee 
of  British  India.  G^reat  progress,  both  moral 
and  material,  had  been  made  in  die  variona 
branches  of  the  administration.  In  an  ela- 
borate minute  recorded  by  the  retiring  go- 
vernor-general on  the  eve  of  his  departareu 
emphatic  stress  was  laid  on  the  prosperous  and 
peaoeiU  condition  of  affiurs,  qmdified  only  by 
the  remark  that  'no  prudent  man,  who  lias 
any  knowledge  of  eastern  affiiirs,  would  enr 
venture  to  predict  the  maintenance  of  con- 
tinued peace  within  cur  eastern  possessions.' 
Canning  was  not  lees  desirous  than  the  ma- 
jority of  his  predecessors  for  a  peaceful  ad- 
ministration. In  his  speech  at  the  banquet 
S' ven  bv  the  court  of  directors  in  his  honour 
ifore  his  departure  from  England,  he  gave 
expreaaioD  to  his  desire  for  a  pe«oefiil  time  of 
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office,  and  to  his  reccwnition  of  '  the  la:^ 
tieoA  of  peaceful  userolnees '  which  lay  h»- 
fore  him ;  adding,  however,  with  prc^etic 
^prehenaion,  that  he  could  not  forget  that 
'  m  our  Indian  empire  that  greatest  of  fdl 
blessings  depends  upon  a  greater  variety  of 
chances  and  a  more  pieearious  tenure  than  in 
uy  other  quarter  of  the  globe,'  and  that '  in 
tlie  Ay  of  India,  serene  as  it  is,  a  small  cloud 
may  arise,  at  first  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
but  which,  growing  lugger  and  larver,  may  at 
last  threaten  to  bunt  and  oTerwheim  us  with 
min.'  He  had  not  been  long  at  Calcutta 
wlien  it  beoame  ntparent  that  a  war  was  im- 
pendmg,  whieh,  thoogh  not  affecting  Indian 
toritoi^,  nor  the  actual  frontier  of  India, 
would  inTolve  the  employment  of  a  portion 
d  the  Indian  aarmy.  Persia,  in  defiance  oi 
la  existing  trea^,  had  taken  Herat,  and,  n»- 
gotiatioos  fifhiling  to  bring  about  the  evacu^- 
tum  of  the  place  by  the  Persian  forces,  the 
&glish  government  in  the  autumn  of  1866 
dedared  war  against  the  shah.  I^eaRan^ 
ments  for  the  expedition,  which  was  earned 
to  a  snocessfol  issue  early  in  1867,  under  the 
((snmand  of  Sir  James  Outiram,  were  made 
by  Oanning,  and  occupied  a  good  deal  of  his 
attention  in  the  latter  part  of  his  first  year  of 
(Aoe.  Closely  connected  with  this  matter  was 
die  question  of  subsidisiBg  the  amir  of  Ca- 
bal, and  enabling  him  by  giuntsof  money  and 
arms  to  aid  in  drivingthe  Persians  fiom  Herat. 
TfaJB  policy,  urged  by  Herbert  Edwafdea,  was 
tdi^tted  by  Owning,  at  first  with  some  lelao- 
tmce,  but  afterwaids  with  a  oonviction  of  its 
wisdom.  He  showed  this  conviction  hy  om- 
diel  acknowledgments  to  Edwardes. 

Another  veiv  difficult  question,  handed 
down  to  Canning  by  his  joedeoeesor,  with 
whidi  he  was  called  up<xi  to  deal  very  diortly 
tfterhis  arrival,  was  that  of  an  alteration  of 
the  conditions  of  service  upon  which  the  se- 
poysinthenativeanny  of  Beiwal  were  enlisted 
—a  change  which  involved  the  obligation 
of  tervice  heyond  the  sea.  In  deciding  upon 
this  military  refbrm,  which  had  been  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  government  by  the 
difficulty  of  providing  British  Burma  with  a 
infficient  force  of  native  taroops,  but  which  has 
moe  been  r^rded  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
mutmy  of  1867,  Canning  was  supported  I^ 
the  oonunander-in-chief  and  by  his  other  con- 
■titnted  advisers.  His  own  view  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  stated  in  his  letters  to  the  preeident 
of  ute  board  of  control,  was  that  the  system  of 
enlistment  for  limited  service,  which  liad  never 
been  adopted  in  Madras  or  Bombay,  ought 
not  to  have  been  tolerated  so  long  in  Bengal ; 
and  although  there  were  some  persons  who 
were  apprehenaiTe  of '  risk  in  meddling  with 
the  fonaammtal  conditions  upon  which  the 


bargain  between  the  army  and  the  govera- 
ment  has  hitherto  rested,  there  was  no  real 
cause  for  fear  on  this  ground.  His  only  ap- 
prdiension  had  been — and  that  he  said  had 
vanished — tliat '  the  sqpoys  already  enlisted  on 
the  old  terms  might  suspect  tliat  the  change 
was  a  first  step  towards  breaking  faith  with 
them,  and  that  on  the  first  necessity  tlMy 
mi«^t  be  compelled  to  cross  ijie  sea  j-*  but  there 
had  been  '  no  sign  of  any  such  false  alarm 
on  their  part.' 

The  administration  of  the  recently  annexed 
province  of  Ondh,  which  had  &llen  into  in- 
competent hands,  occasioned  much  anxiety 
to  C&nning  at  that  time.  The  difiiculty  was 
met  by  the  supersession  of  the  officiating  chief 
commissioner,  and  by  the  transfer  to  that  post 
of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  then  in  charge  01  our 
relations  with  the  native  states  in  BajpuUba, 
During  this  first  year  of  liis  government,  the 
amount  of  work  which  preesed  upon  Canning 
was  vmy  great;  for,  whOe  he  had  to  deal  wit£ 
several  new  and  difficult  questions  of  tbe 
nature  of  those  just  referred  to,  he  had  also, 
like  all  newly  appointed  govemors-genanl,  to 
wade  through  heavy  masses  of  previous  cor- 
respondence bearing  upon  the  innumerable 
matters  which  called  tor  decision.  At  that 
time  the  duty  of  initiating  orders  in  the  busi- 
ness of  all  the  departments  devolved  upon 
the  governor-general.  It  was  not  untU  a 
later  period,  'mien  the  work  was  enormously 
increased  by  the  events  of  the  mutiny,  that 
Canning,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Henry  Bic- 
ketts,  introduced  the  quasi-cabinet  airaage- 
ment^  under  which  each  member  of  council 
takes  charge  of  a  department,  disposing  of 
all  details,  and  only  refernng  to  the  governor- 
general  mattws  of  real  importance,  and  ques- 
tions involving  principles  or  the  aidoption  of 
a  new  policy. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this 
brief  lotemoir  to  enter  upon  any  detailed  re- 
view of  tlie  causes  or  of  the  incidents  of  the 
•PpaUing  catastrophe,  the  mutiny  of  the  Ben- 
gal army,  which  strained  to  the  utmost  the 
energies  and  resources  of  the  government  of 
India  during  the  second  and  third  years  of 
Canning's  administration.  Whether  the  issue 
of  tiie  greased  cartridges  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  discontent,  or  panic,  or  whatever  tJie 
sentiment  may  be  caUed,  which  clearly  existed 
(and  this  was  Lord  Lawrence's  view),  or 
whether,  as  was  held  by  many  persons  well 
qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  the  mutiny  origi- 
nated in  a  number  of  concurrent  causes,  which 
are  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence  in  Sir 
John  Kaye's  preface  to  his  '  History  of  the 
Sepoy  War : ' '  Because  we  were  too  English 
the  crisis  arose,'  to  wiiich  be  added,  '  it  was 
only  because  we  were  FiBglish  that  when  it 
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arose  it  did  not  utterly  overwhebn  us ' — theae 
are  questions  upon  which  difference  of  opinion 
Trill  always  exist.  The  first  open  indication 
of  the  approaching  catastrophe  was  given  in 
February  1867  by  the  19tn  Bengu  native 
infantry  at  Berhampore  refusing  to  receive 
the  new  cartridges.  Previous  to  and  subse- 
quent to  this  affair,  reports  were  received  of 
a  mysterious  circulation  of '  chupatties,'  small 
cakes  of  unleavened  meal,  whicn  were  passed 
from  village  to  village  in  the  nortli-westem 
provinces,  and  of  lotus  flowers  sent  from  regi- 
ment to  reiriment.  There  were  also  nume- 
rous acts  of  incendiarism  in  the  military  can- 
tonments. On  29  March  the  first  act  of 
violence  took  place,  when  a  sepoy  of  the 
S4th  regiment  at  Barrackpur,  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  attacked  and  wounded  the  ad- 
jutant of  the  regiment,  many  hundred  men 
of  the  regiment  looking  on  quietly,  while  a 
native  officer  refused  to  take  the  assailant 
into  custody,  and  forbade  his  men  to  render 
any  assistance  to  the  English  officer,  who 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  The  extent 
of  the  native  disaffection  was  not  seen,  how- 
ever, until  10  May,  when  the  mutiny  at 
Meerut,  accompanied  bv  the  murder  of  seve- 
ral English  ofnoers  and  other  English  men 
and  women,  followed  the  next  day  by  the 
rising  of  the  native  troops  and  massacre  of 
Europeans  at  Delhi,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  bv  the  rising  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Bengal  army,  by  the  rebellion  in  Oudh, 
by  the  massacre  at  Cawnpore,  and  by  the 
murder  of  Europeans  at  man^  other  places 
in  the  Bengal  presidencv  and  in  Oential  In- 
dia, showed  tl^t  Britisn  rule  in  India  was 
confronted  by  the  (pavest  peril  to  which  it 
had  been  exposed  since  the  days  of  Clive. 
Canning  was  much  blamed,  especially  by  the 
English  residents  of  Calcutta,  for  having 
fuled  in  the  first  instance  to  realise  the  grar 
vity  of  the  crisis.  His  refusal  at  an  early 
period  of  the  mutiny  to  take  advantage  of 
an  offer  which  was  made  by  the  English  at 
Calcutta  to  form  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  an 
offer  which  he  afterwards  accepted ;  the  de- 
lay of  the  government  in  ordering  a  general 
disarming  of  the  sepoys  nntU  the  course  of 
events  had  rendered  such  a  measure  impos- 
sible ;  the  inclusion  of  English  newspapers  in 
an  act  restricting  the  liberty  of  tlie  press ;  the 
application  to  Englishmen,  as  well  as  to  na- 
tives, of  a  general  disarming  act ;  Canning's 
efforts  to  moderate  the  fierceness  of  the  retri- 
bution, which,  involving  in  some  cases  the 
sacrifice  of  innocent  men,  was  being  exacted  by 
Bri  tish  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  for  the 
outrages  committed  by  the  mutineers  and  by 
others  who  had  participated  in  those  outrages 
—all  these  things  weiu  severely  censured 


in  certain  quarters,  and  for  a  time  bnni^ 
much  unpopularity  upon  the  govwnor-genenl 
among  a  section  of  lus  countrvmen  in  India. 
'  Clemency  Canning '  was  the  niclmame  which 
was  apphed  to  him,  and  on  one  occasion  it 
was  remarked  that  his  policy  was  best  de- 
scribed by  two  stamps  in  use  in  the  Indian 
post-office, '  too  late '  and '  insufficient.'  Can- 
ning's unpopularity  at  that  time  was  much 
fostered  by  the  natural  reserve  and  apparent 
coldness  of  his  disposition.  It  is  probable 
that  in  some  cases  the  tendency  to  a  ven 
deliberate  weighing  of  evidattoe,  iriien  deat 
ing  with  difficult  questions,  caused  undesir- 
able delays  in  cases  in  whidi  promptitude  of 
action  was  essential.  The  failure  at  theeariy 
stages  of  the  revolt  to  realise  the  msgnitods 
of  the  danger  which  had  arisen  was  shand 
more  or  less  by  every  Englishman  in  India, 
by  men  of  the  ripest  Indian  experience,  u 
well  as  by  men  wno,  like  the  governor-gene- 
ral and  the  commander-in-chief,  were  com- 
parative novices  in  Indian  affairs.  Of  Ou- 
ning's  undaunted  courage  and  firmness  tha« 
never  was  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Lord  Elgin 
and  Lord  Clyde,  like  all  who  were  brought 
into  direct  official  relations  with  him,  wen 
much  impressed  bv  the  calm  courage  and  firm- 
ness evinced  by  the  govemo>general  at  that 
dark  time.  Two  qualities,  always  important 
in  aruler,  but  exceptionally  important  in  deal- 
ing with  a  perilous  crisis,  the  faculty  of  repos- 
ing confidence  in  able  subordinates,  and  the 
prompt  and  generous  recognition  of  good  ser- 
vice, Canning  evinced  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
His  immediate  compliance  with  Sir  HeniT 
Lawrence's  application  to  be  invested  with 
full  military  authority  in  Oudh  enabled  the 
latter  to  take  precautions  wiiich,  although 
they  failed  to  stem  the  tide  of  rebellion  otto 
prevent  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives,  includiae 
that  of  the  gallant  and  able  man  who  devisee 
tliem,  averted  what  would  have  been  ths  &r 
graver  disaster  of  the  fall  of  the  Lucknow 
residency  and  the  massacre  of  its  illustrioos 
garrison.  His  confld«ice  in  John  Lawrence 
was  amply  justified  by  the  sagacity  and  cou- 
rage with  which  the  diief  commissioner,  di*- 
ceming  the  enonnous  inmortanoe  of  the  r»- 
captnre  of  Delhi,  strained  every  effort  to  send 
to  that  place  all  tiie  tzoops  that  could  possibly 
be  spared  from  the  Punj&b.  But  while  Can- 
ning thus  trusted  the  ablest  of  his  lieutenaatt, 
he  by  no  means  surrendered  the  exercise  of 
his  own  judgment  when  on  difficult  questiona 
his  views  differed  from  theirs.  Thus,  when 
John  Lawrence  recommended  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  trans-Lidus  territary,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  advice  of  Sydney  Cotton  sad 
Herbert  Edwardes,  the  governor-general  de- 
cided agunst  the  proposal,  and  at  a  later 
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period  he  overruled  Outram's  objections  to  his 
own  policy  in  dealing  with  the  Taluqd&rs  in 
Oudh. 

The  last-mentioned  a£hir,which  might  have 
cnt  short  Canning's  tenure  of  office.and  which 
MtDslIy  led  to  Uie  retirement  01  a  cabinet 
minister,  was  one  of  the  most  embarrassing 
incidents  in  Canning's  career.  It  arose  out 
of  a  proclamation  which  Canning  deemed  it 
advisable  in  the  spring  of  1858  to  issue,  as 
soon  as  the  reconquest  of  Oudh  should  have 
been  completed,  regarding  the  treatment  to 
be  meted  oat  to  those  who  had  been  gnilty  of 
rel)ellion  in  that  province.  The  proclamation 
declared  among  other  things  that  with  a  few 
exceptions  '  the  proprietary  right  in  the  soil 
of  the  province  was  confiscated  by  the  British 
government,  which  would  dispose  of  that  right 
in  snch  a  manner  as  it  m^nt  deem  fitting.' 
Cuming  regarded  the  procuimation  as  an  in- 
dulgent one,  seeing  that  it  promised  an  ex- 
emption almost  general  from  the  penalties  of 
death  and  imprisonment  to  Oudh  chieftains 
and  others  who  had  joined  in  the  rebellion. 
Loid  EUenborongh,  then  president  of  the 
Iravd  of  control,  took  a  dinerent  view,  and 
transmitted  throngh  the  secret  committee  of 
tlie  court  of  directors  a  despatch  condemning 
the  proclamation  in  language  of  unusual  se- 
verity, as  inTolving  an  nnjnstifiable  departure 
from  the  oonrse  generally  followed  in  dealing 
with  a  recently  conquerod  nation.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  despatch,  which  had  been  issued 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  cabinet,  was 
generally  disapprored  in  England,  and  pro- 
voked in  hoidi  nouses  of  parliament  animated 
diacnssions,  which  would  have  led  to  the 
downfall  of  Lord  Derby's  government,  had 
not_  Ellenborough,  taking  upon  himself  the 
entite  responsibility  of  his  act.  retired  from 
the  cabinet.  Canning,  after  having  vindicated 
Ilia  policy  in  a  dignified  and  masterly  reply, 
in  tne  course  of  which  he  observed  that '  no 
tannts  or  sarcasms,  come  from  what  quarter 
they  might,  would  turn  him  from  the  path 
which  he  believed  to  be  that  of  public  duty,' 
consented  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  prime 
minister  to  retadn  his  office. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  same  year,  1868,  Can- 
ning was  called  upon  to  give  effect  to  the  act 
of  parliament  which  transferred  the  govern- 
ment of  India  from  the  East  India  Company 
to  the  crown.  He  thus  became  the  first  vice- 
roy of  India.  In  1869  he  was  raised  to  an 
esridom.  Durins  the  remaining  years  of  his 
government,  his  duties,  if  less  anxious,  were 
acarcely  less  arduous  than  those  which  had 
weight  upon  him  duringthe  mutiny.  The  re- 
organisation of  the  Indian  army,  the  re-esta- 
bliahment  of  Indian  finance,  which  had  been 
terioiisly  disarranged  by  the  enormous  expen- 


diture entailed  by  the  mutiny,  the  restoration 
of  confidence  in  the  minds  of  native  chiefs,  and 
reforms  in  the  legislative  and  administrative 
svstem,  which  were  embodied  in  the  Indian 
Council's  Act  of  1861,  were  among  the  mat- 
ters which  chiefly  engai»d  his  attention  during 
the  last  three  years.  He  cordially  supported 
Bishop  Cotton's  plans  for  educating  the 
children  of  Eurasuins  and  poor  Europeans. 
He  objected  to  the  military  policv  of  the 
home  government.  He  deprecated  ib.B  aboli- 
tion of  the  system  of  raising  British  regiments 
for  employment  exclusively  in  India,  holding 
that  it  was  essential  that  the  British  force  in 
India  should  be  largely  composed  of  regiments 
and  batteries  which  could  not  be  removed  to 
meet  an  exigency  in  Europe.  Regarding  the 
native  states,  Caiining  attached  gfreat  import- 
ance to  the  policy  of  securing  and  conflrmiiig 
the  allegiance  of  the  great  chiefs.  With  this 
view  he  deemed  it  essential  that  the  princes 
and  people  of  India  should  be  assured  that  the 
annexation  policy  was  abandoned,  and  that 
the  traditional  custom  of  adoption  would  not 
in  future  be  interfered  with,  and  he  caused 
'  saimuds,'  i.e.  grants,  to  be  issued  to  all  the 
diie&  of  a  certain  rank,  sanctioning  the  right 
of  adoption  in  terms  which  could  not  be  mis- 
understood. One  of  the  measures  taken  to 
restore  the  financial  equilibrium—  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  income-tax — was  strenuously  op- 
posed by  the  governments  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, and  produced  an  official  controversy, 
which  wasfollowed  bv  the  removal  bom  office 
of  the  governor  of  Aladras,  Sir  Charles  Tre- 
velyan,  who  had  taken  the  extraordinary  step, 
whdethe  correspondence  was  in  progress,  of 
publishing  in  the  local  newspapers  a  minute 
condenming  the  policy  of  the  government  of 
India.  Cannings  action  in  tlus  matter  was 
mainly  confined  to  supporting  the  policy  of 
his  financial  advisers.  Finance  was  not  a 
sulgect  with  which  he  was  specially  conver- 
sant ;  but  it  is  believed  that  while  he  con- 
demned Trevelyan'sinsubordination,  Canning 
did  not  consider  bis  objections  to  the  income- 
tax  to  be  altogether  destitute  of  force.  The 
last  months  or  Canning's  stay  in  India  were 
clouded  by  in  the  death  of  his  noble  and  sin- 
gularly gifted  wife,  who  was  carried  off  by  an 
attack  of  jangle  fever  in  the  latter  part  of 
1861.  His  intense  grief  is  vividly  described 
by  Bishop  Cotton.  Lady  Canning's  death 
was  mourned  throughout  India  by  all  who 
had  been  brought  into  contact  with  her. 
Canning  retired  in  Mareh  1862,  much  broken 
in  health,  and  died  in  London  on  17  June 
following.  He  had  been  made  K.S.I,  on  the 
institution  of  the  order  in  1861,  and  K.G.  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death.  He  left  no 
issue,  and  his  title  consequently  lapsed. 
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Of  Canning's  character  as  a  public  man 
tome  idea  will  have  been  formed  firom  the 
preceding  remarks.  His  defects  were  a  cold 
and  reeerred  manner  and  an  over-anxioiu 
temperament,  which  firequently  occasioned 
delay  in  the  despatch  of  buAinees.  In  the 
elaborate  care  which  he  bestowed  upon  the 
composition  of  hisofficial minutes, despatches, 
and  speeches,  he  was  painstaking  almost  to  a 
fault.  He  was  strictly  just  and  conscientious 
in  the  disposal  of  his  patronage,  but  even  here 
his  anxiety  to  select  the  best  man  for  a  yacant 
poet  Bometinies  caused  undue  delay  in  filling 
up  appointments.  He  appears  to  hare  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  the  great,  and  at 
all  times  rare,  virtue  m  magnanimity.  No 
amount  of  personal  obloquy  could  induce  him 
to  clear  his  own  character,  as  he  might  have 
done  onmore  than  one  occasion,  at  the  expense 
of  the  reputation  of  his  countiTmen.  And  if 
he  was  cold  and  reserved  in  manner,  his  cold- 
ness  was  not  that  of  an  unfeeling  heart.  It 
was  related  of  him  by  a  member  of  his  per- 
sonal staff  that  on  the  night  on  whieh  he 
heard  of  the  Oawnpore  massacre,  he  spent 
the  whole  of  it  walking  up  and  down  the 
marble  hall  of  Oovemment  House.  Cotton 
described  him  as  '  a  very  mirror  of  honour, 
the  pattern  of  a  just,  high-minded,  and  fear- 
leas  statesman,  kind  and  considerate  .  .  . 
without  any  personal  bias  against  opponents.' 
His  name  will  have  a  high  rank  among  graat 
Indian  statesmen. 

[Ann.  Beg.  1862 ;  life  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
by  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  London,  1880,  p.  263; 
Kaye's  History  of  the  Sepoy  War;  Malleson's 
History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  1878  ;  Chambers's 
History  of  the  Indian  Revolt,  1859 ;  Parliamen- 
tary I^per  relating  to  the  Oudh  Proclamation, 
18i9;  Men  whom  India  has  knovn,  Madras,  1871; 
Memoir  of  Bishop  Cotton,  1871  :  personal  infor- 
mation. Lord  Canning's  corrtspondence,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  preserved  in  a  very  complete 
form,  is  in  the  possession  of  his  heir,  the  present 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde.  It  'was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  late  Sir  John  Kaye  when  he  was 
writing  his  '  History  of  the  Sepoy  War,'  but  in 
consequence  of  an  incident  which  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  restoration  of  the  papen  after 
Sir  John  Kaye's  death,  an  application  made  by 
the  writer  of  this  article  for  permission  to  consult 
them  has  been  declined.]  A.  3.  A. 

CANNINa,  ELIZABETH  (1734-1773), 
malefactor,  was  bom  on  17  Sept.  1734.  "When 
she  first  attracted  public  notice,  her  father, 
who  had  been  a  sawyer,  was  dead,  leaving 
behind  him  a  widow  and  five  children,  of 
whom  Elizabeth  was  the  eldest.  In  December 
1752  she  was  a  domestic  servant  in  the  family 
of  one  Edward  Lyon,  a  carpenter  in  Aldei> 
manbury.     Previous  to  this  she  had  been 


two  years  in  a  neighbouring  alehouse,  sad 
had  'home  a  good  character.  On  New-ye«/a 
day  1763  she  went  to  visit  an  uncle  and  aimt 
of  the  name  oiOcXiey,  who  lived  at  Saltpetn 
Bank,  near  Wellclose  Square.  They  saw 
her  on  her  way  home  about  nine  p.m.  as  £u  la 
Houndsditch,  whcve  they  parted  with  her. 
As  she  did  not  return  to  hm  mother's  or 
master's  house,  she  was  circumstantially  ad- 
vertised for  as  follows :  '  Lost,  a  girl  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  dressed  in  a  purple  mas- 
querade stuff  gown,  a  white  handkenmief  sad 
apron,  a  black  quilted  petticoat,  a  green  under 
coat,  black  shoes,  blue  stockings,  a  white 
shaving  hat,  with  green  ribbons,  and  had  a 
very  fresh  colour.  She  was  left  on  Monde)/ 
last  near  Houndtditck,  and  has  not  been  heard 
of  since.  Whoever  informs  Mrs.  Ckaaimt 
fCanning],  a  Scowrer  [sawyer]  at  Alderman- 
oury  Postern,  concerning  ner  shall  be  hand- 
somely rewarded  for  t^ir  trouble '  (fiai^ 
Advertiser,  4  Jan.  1763).  Rumoors  ban; 
circulated  that  she  had  been  heard  to  shriek 
out  of  a  haokney-coach  in  Bishopsgate  Street, 
this  advertisement  was  repeated  on  6  Jan. 
with  her  name  in  full,  and  some  additional 
particttlara.  Prayers  were  besides  offoied  w 
for  her  'in  churches,  meetingJiouaes,  and 
even  at  Mr.  Westley's.'  Also  that  infallible 
eighteenth-century  oracle,  a  fortune-teller  or 
cunning-man,  was  consulted.  All  inquiriet 
were,  however,  in  vain,  and  it  was  not  until 
Monday,  29  Jan.  1768,  a  little  after  ten  at 
night,  that  Elizabeth  Canning  letumed  to  her 
motJier's  house  in  Aldermanbuiy  Postwn. 
She  had  been  abeent  four  weeks,  and  she  came 
back  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  ill,  half- 
starved,  and  half-clad.  Her  stor^,  as  it  gra- 
dually took  shape  under  the  questions  of  sym- 
pathising neighbours,  amounted  in  brief  to 
this  :  That  after  leaving  her  uncle  and  anat 
on  1  Jan.  she  had  been  attacked  in  Moorfieldi 
by  two  men  in  great  coats,  who  robbed  hor, 
partially  stripped  her,  stunned  her  by  a  blow 
on  the  temple,  and  finally  dra^^ped  her  away 
to  a  house  on  the  Hertfordshire  road.  Hen 
an  old  woman,  after  fruitlessly  soliciting  her 
*  to  go  their  way '  (Le.  lead  an  immoral  life), 
cut  off  her  stays,  and  thrust  her  a  few  st^ 
upstairs  into  a  room,  where  she  had  been  con- 
fined ever  since,  subsisting  on  bread  and  water 
and  a  mince  pie  that  her  first  assailants  had 
overlooked  in  her  pocket.  Ultimately,  tim 
said,  she  had  escaped  through  the  window, 
tearing  her  ear  in  doing  so.  The  mentioo  of 
the  Hertfordshire  road  seems  inunediatelyto 
have  attracted  suspicion  to  one  Susannah,  or 
'  Mother'  Wells,  who  ke«t  an  establishment 
of  doubtful  reputation  at  Enfield  Wash ;  and 
when,  two  days  after  her  return,  Canningre- 
peated  her  8toT7  to  Alderman  Chitty,  a  w«^ 
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rant  was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Wells. 
On  1  Feb.  Canning,  her  mother,  and  a  group 
of  Mends,  went  with  an  officer  to  Wells  s 
house.  Canning,  who  was  still  very  weak, 
was  taken  from  room  to  room.  She  identified 
(with  certain  discrepancies)  a  loft  as  the  one 
in  which  she  had  been  placed,  and  passing  by 
Mrs.  Wells,  she  selected  one  Mary  Squires, 
an  old  gipsy  of  surpassing  ugliness  (there  is 
a  portrait  of  her  in  the  'Newgate  Calendar') 
as  the  person  who  had  cut  on  her  stays  and 
thrust  ner  upstairs.  The  gipsy  promptly  de- 
clared that  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  she 
was  a  hundred  and  twenty  mUes  away  at 
Abbotsbury  in  Dorsetshire.  The  whole  Wells 
household,  however,  including  Squires's  son 
Qporge,  a  young  woman  named  Virtue  Hall, 
and  a  oiarried  couple,  rejoicing  in  the  extra- 
ordinary names  of  Fortune  and  Judith  Natus, 
were  to^en  before  a  neighbouringjustice,  Mr. 
Teshmaker  of  Ford's  Grove.  Squires  and 
WellB  were  committed  for  trial  for  assault 
and  felony  ;  the  rest  of  the  party  were  dis- 
chargped. 

Tus,  it  has  been  said,  took  place  on  1  Feb. 
On  the  6th  Canning's  case  was  handed  by 
Mr.  Salt,  a  solicitor,  to  Henry  Fielding,  the 
novelist,  then  a  Bow  Street  magistrate,  for 
his  opinion.  Fielding,  after  giving  this,  was 
persuaded  into  allowing  Canning  to  swear 
an  Laformation  before  hun,  and  also  into  ex- 
amining Virtue  HaU.  Next  day  Canning 
was  brought  to  him,  and  repeated,  with  some 
variations,  the  tale  she  had  already  told  to 
Alderman  Chitty.  Theresultof  this  was  that 
another  warrant  was  issued  against  the  rest 
of  the  Wells  household,  and  Judith  Natus 
and  Virtue  Hall  were  brought  before  Field- 
ing. Virtue  HaU,  after  much  apparent  pre- 
varication and  contradictory  evidence,  finally 
told  a  story  closely  resembling  that  of  Can- 
ning. 'This,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Salt,  the 
solicitor  for  the  prosecution  (!),  was  embodied 
in  an  information  which  she  signed.  The 
curious  laxity  which  permitted  these  pro- 
ceedings was  commented  upon  at  the  tune, 
and  would  be  unintelligible  now  (SxEFHior, 
Siatory  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Enffland, 
1883, 1.  423). 

On  21  Feb.  Squires  and  Wells  were  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  Canning  retold  her  tale  ; 
Hall  corroborated  it.  Three  witnesses,  Gib- 
bons, Chu-ke,  and  Greville,  were  called  to 
prove  an  alibi  for  Squires;  but  they  were 
contradicted  by  a  fourth  named  Iniser,  and, 
in  her  statement  before  receiving  sentence, 
by  Squires  her-self  Squires  was  condemned 
to  death ;  Wells  to  be  burned  in  the  hand, 
a  sentence  which  was  executed  forthwith,  to 
the  delight  of  the  excited  crowd  in  the  Old 
Bailey  sessions-house. 


Then  began  anew  phase  in  the  story.  The 
lord  mayor,  Sir  Crisp  Gascoyne,  who  had  pre- 
sided at  the  trial  ex  officio,  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  verdict.  He  made  further  and 
searching  inquiries.  He  found  that  other 
witnesses  were  ready  to  prove  the  alibi  of 
Sqniree.  Virtue  Hul,  moreover,  upon  re- 
examination recanted  her  evidence.  A  respite 
was  consequently  obtained  for  Squires,  and 
her  case  was  referred  to  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown.  They  re^rted  that  the  weight 
of  the  evidence  was  in  her  favour,  and  the 
king  thereupon  granted  her  a  free  pardon. 

Meanwhile  Fielding  had  published  his 
'  Clear  State  of  the  Case  of  Elizabeth  Can- 
ning/which  was  immediat-ely  answered  by 
Dr.  Hill  of  •  The  Inspector '  in  the  '  Story  of 
Elizabeth  Canning  consider'd.'  Other  pamph- 
lets by  authors  less  illustrious  began  to  mul- 
tiply rapidly.  Portraits  of  Canning  and 
Squires  appeared  in  all  the  print-shops,  and 
the  caricaturists  entered  eagerly  into  the  con- 
troversy. The  fine  gentlemen  of  White's 
chocolate-house  made  collections  for  the  he- 
roine of  the  hour,  and  the  rabble  attacked  Sir 
Crisp  Gascoyne  in  his  coach.  '  The  town  was 
divided  between  the  "  Canningites "  and 
"  Egyptians,"  or  "  Gipsyites,"  and  "  Betty 
Canning," '  says  ChurchiU  in  the  '  Ghost,' 

was  at  least, 
With  Chwcoyne's  help,  a  six  months'  feast. 

Churchill  might  have  extended  the  time 
still  further,  for  it  was  not  until  29  April 
1764  that  Canning  was  summoned  again  to 
the  Old  Bailey  to  take  her  trial  for  wilful 
and  corrupt  peijury.  Her  diiferent  and  dif- 
fering statements  were  carefully  dissected  by 
counsel,  and  (rather  after  date)  evidence  was 
now  tendered  by  Fortune  and  Judith  Natus,  to 
the  effect  that  they  slept  in  the  loft  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  that  Canning  was  said 
to  have  been  confined  there.  As  regards  the 
Squires  alibi,  thirty-eight  witnesses  swore 
that  the  gipsy  had  been  seen  in  Dorsetshire ; 
twenty-seven,  on  the  other  hand,  as  pertina- 
ciously asserted  that  she  had  been  in  Middle- 
sex. The  trial  lasted  eight  days.  The  be- 
wildered jury  first  _put  in  a  squinting  verdict 
— they  found  Canning  '  guilty  of  penury,  but 
not  wilful  and  corrupt.  This  qualified  de- 
liverance the  recorder  refused  to  receive,  and 
they  then  found  her  guilty  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  mercy,  thou^  subsequently 
two  of  their  number  made  affidavits  that  the 
verdict  was  not  accordingto  their  consciences. 
When,  on  80  May  1754,  she  came  up  to  re- 
ceive judgment,  eight  members  of  the  court, 
led  by  the  humane  Sir  John  Barnard,  ware 
&r  SIX  months'  imprisonment,  while  nine 
were  for  transportation  for  seven  years.    She 
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was  consequently  transported  in  August, '  at 
the  request  of  her  firienos,  to  New  England.' 
According  to  the  'Annual  Eegister '  for  1761, 
p.  170,  she  came  back  to  this  country  at  the 
expiration  of  her  sentence  to  receive  a  legacy 
of  600/.,  left  to  her  three  years  before  by  an 
old  lady  of  Newington  Green.  According 
to  later  accounts,  however  {Oent.  Mag.  zliii. 
418),  she  never  returned,  but  died  W  July 
1778  at  Weathersfield  in  Connecticut.  In 
I  Notes  and  Queries  '  for  24  March  1856  it 
is  further  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  con- 
temporaiy  American  newspapers  (which  give 
the  month  of  death  as  June),  that  she  uad 
married  abroad,  her  husband's  name  being 
Treat.  Caulfield,  in  his  sketch  of  her  (Se- 
markable  Persons,  iii.  148),  says  that  Mr. 
Treat  was '  an  opulent  quaker,'  and  adds  that 
'for  some  time  she  [Canning]  followed  the 
occupation  of  a  schoolmistress.'  But  how 
firom  1  Jan.  1758  to  the  29th  of  that  month 
she  did  really  spend  her  time  is  a  secret  that 
has  never  to  this  day  been  divulged.  '  Not- 
withstanding the  many  strange  circumstances 
of  her  story,  none  is  so  strange  as  that  it 
should  not  be  discovered  in  so  many  years 
where  she  had  concealed  herself  during  the 
time  she  had  invariably  declared  she  was  at 
the  house  of  Mother  Wells'  {Glent.  Mag.  ut 
supra). 

[A  tail  aeoonot  of  the  above  ease  is  to  be 
found  in  Howell's  State  Trials,  1818,  xix.  262- 
216,  286-691,  and  1418.  The  0«nt.  Mag.  for 
17fiS  and  17fii  also  contains  much  information, 
and  a  plan  (zziii.  306-7)  of  Wells's  house  at  En- 
field. Cf.  also  Genuine  and  Impartial  Memoirs 
of  Elizabeth  Canning,  17S4;  OaiUfleld's  Bemark- 
able  Persons,  1830,  iii.  108-48  (which  indndes 
a  portrait);  Paget's  Paradoxes  and  Puzzles,  1874, 
pp.  317-86 ;  and  Kotes  and  Queriesi  nt  supra. 
There  are  alio  innumerable  pamphlets  in  the  case 
besides  Fielding's  and  Hill's.  Sir  Crisp  Oasooyne 
published  an  ^quiry  into  the  Cases  of  Canning 
and  Squires,  1764 ;  Allan  Bamsay,  the  painter, 
in  a  Letter  from  a  Clergyman  to  a  Nobleman, 
1758,  wrote  ably  on  the  subject,  and  a  suneon 
named  Sodd  issued  a  Physical  Aocount.  Muiy  i 
other  tracts,  however,  such  as  Canning's  Fartiiiiig 
Post,  Canning's  Magazine,  and  the  like,  are  | 
eagerly  sought  after  by  collectors.]         A.  D. 

OAlTNINa,  GEORGE  (1770-1827), 
statesman,  was  bom  in  London  on  11  Apru 
1770.  His  family,  which  claimed  descent 
from  William  Canyngos  of  BristolTq.  v.],  was 
at  one  time  seateid  at  Bishops  (banning  in 
Wiltshire,  and  afterwards  atFoxcote  in  War- 
wickshire. A  cadet  of  the  family  obtained 
the  manor  of  Garvagh  in  Londonderry  from 
Elizabeth,  and  died  there  in  1646.  The  states- 
man's father,  George  Canning,  was  the  eldest 
of  three  brothers,  sons  of  Stratford  Canning 


of  Garvagh  (1703-1776),  and,  according  t« 
one  report,  was  disinherited  by  his  father  b 
consequence,  it  seems,  of  some  early  attach- 
ment of  which  the  family  disapproved.  He 
came  to  London  in  1767  with  an  allowance 
of  150/.  a  year,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1764, 
wrote  for  the  papers,  published  a  translttion 
of  the  '  Anti-Lucretius '  (1766)  and  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  (1767).  L>  1768  he  married 
Mary  Anne  Costello,  a  young  lady  of  grett 
beauty,  but  without  any  fortune,  and,  siiuinff 
imder  the  burden  of  supporting  himself  and 
his  family,  died  of  a  hroKen  heart  11  April 
1771.  His  second  brother,  Paul,  had  a  son 
George  (1778-1840),  created  baron  Qarragh 
of  Londonderry  in  the  Irish  peerage  in  1818. 
The  youngest,  Stratford,  was  a  Danker  in 
London,  and  the  &ther  of  Lord  Stratford  de 
Bedcliffe  [see  Oaitsjsg,  SteattokdI. 

After  her  husband's  death  his  widow  wait 
upon  the  stage,  and  was  twice  married,  her 
second  husband  being  Redditch,  an  actor,  and 
her  third  a  Mr.  Hunn,  a  linendraper  of  Ply- 
mouth, whom  she  also  outlived  for  many 
years.  She  never  achieved  any  great  snc- 
cess  in  her  profession,  and  finally  quitted  it 
in  1801,  when  Canning,  who  had  uien  been 
Under-Secretary  of  state  for  five  years,  ar- 
ranged to  have  his  pension  of  600Z.  a  year 
settled  on  his  mother  and  sisters. 

Mrs.  Canning  had  two  children,  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  and  when  the  former  was  eight  yesn 
old  her  brother-in-law,  the  banker,  took  him 
into  his  own  house,  and  educated  him  as  his 
own  son.  He  was  sent  to  school  in  London, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Richards,  at 
Hyde  Abbey,  near  Winchester,  and  finally 
toEton,  where  he  soon  distinguished himssu 
for  his  wit,  his  scholarship,  and  his  preco- 
cious powers  of  composition.  In  concert  with 
his  friends  John  and  Robert  Smith,  Hook- 
ham  Frere,  and  (Charles  Ellis,  he  brought  out 
a  school  magaiine,  called  the  'Microcosm,' 
which  attracted  sufficient  attention  to  in- 
duce En%ht,  the  publisher,  to  pay  the  youni 
editor  fifty  pounds  for  the  copyright — in  tU 
probability  the  first  copy  money  ever  yet 
paid  to  a  schoolboy.  Canning  always  loved 
Eton,  and  in  1824  was  '  sitter'  in  the  Eton 
ten-oar,  the  post  of  honour  reserved  for  dis- 
tinguished old  Etonians.  In  October  17SS 
he  went  up  to  Christ  Church,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Jenkinson  (afterwards 
Lord  Liverpool),  Sturges  Bourne,  Lord  Gian- 
ville,  Lord  Morley  (then  Lord  Boringdon), 
Lord  HoUand,  and  Lord  Ciarlisle,  and  ex- 
tended his  classical  reputation  by  gaining  the 
chancellor's  prize  for  Latin  verse,  the  suDJect 
for  that  year,  1789,  bein|r  the  '  PilerimafiB  to 


Mecca.'    In  the 
bachelor's  degree,  and  entei 


hetookhii 
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coin's  Inn,  thongh  his  residence  chamben 
were  at  2  Paper  Buildings,  in  the  Inner 
Tonple. 

Hu  uncle,  the  banker,  was  a  gtattnch  tvbig, 
and  his  house  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
whig  leaders.  Here  the  young  Oxonian  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Fox  and  Sheridan,  who 
introduced  him  to  Devonshire  House  at  a 
grand  sapper  party  given  by  the  duchess  to 
til  the  wit,  rank,  and  beauty  of  the  whig 
party.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  this 
time  Canning  called  himself  a  whig,  and  his 
intimate  friend,  G^rge  BUlis,  his  colleague 
in  the '  Anti-Jacobin,'  and  one  of  the  founoters 
of  the  'Quarterly  Review,'  was  even  now 
writing  in  the  'Rolliad.'    But  the  French 
leroluuon  exercised  the  same  influence  on 
Conning  as  it  did  on  many  older  men,  hither- 
to the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
whig  party — Burke,  Windham,  Spencer,  Lord 
Fitzwillitun — and  brought  them  over  in  a  body 
to  the  torjr  camp.     Sir  "Walter  Scott  says 
that  Gamung's  conversion  was  due  to  a  visit 
boat  Qodwin,  who  came  to  him  in  Ptroer 
BnildingB,  and  told  him  that  the  EngHsh 
Jacobins,  in  the  event  of  a  revolution,  had 
detennined  on  m^tVing   him  their  leader. 
Oanning,  according  to  this  account,  took  tune 
to  consider  the  proposal,  and,  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  ne  nad  better  at  once  make 
his  plunge  in  the  opposite  direction,  instantly 
honied  off  to  Pitt.      Scott  seems  to  have 
heard  this  story  at  Murray's,  but  he  does  not 
Bay  from  whom,  though  he  Mda  that  Sir  W. 
Knighton  was  the  person  to  whom  Canning 
told  it.     Godwin's  visit,  however,  was  only 
one  out  of  many  causes  all  converging  to  the 
tune  result.     Moore  declares  that  the  treat- 
ment of  Burke  and  Sheridan  b^  the  whigs 
bad  some  effect  in  leading  Canning  to  unite 
himself  with  the  tories.     A  long  letter  of 
IS  Dec.  1792,  written  to  his  friend.  Lord 
Boiingdon,  at  Vienna,  gives  Canning's  own 
sxplanation  of  his  views  and  inclinations  at 
the  period,  and  shows  that  he  already  re- 
garded Mr.  Pitt  as   the  man  of  the  age. 
Whether,  however.  Canning  went  to  Pitt, 
or  Pitt  sent  for  Canning,  the  result  was  the 
•ame.    In  1798  he  finally  enrolled  himself 
under  that  statesman's  banner,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  as  member 
for  Newtown  in  January  1794.    His  maiden 
speecli  was  delivered  on  the  81st  of  that 
month,  the  subject  being  the  proposed  grant 
of  a  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.    Can- 
ning himself  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  Lord 
Bonngdon,  in  which  he  describes  his  own 
KDsations  at  the  moment  of  rising,  and  his 
annoyance  towards  the  middle  of  ms  speech 
by  seeing  some  members  on  the  front  op- 
position pench  laughing,  as  he  thought,  at 


himself.  The  cheers  of  his  friends,  however, 
soon  restored  him. 

In  1796,  when  he  exchanged  Newtown 
for  Wendover,  Canning  was  made  under- 
secretary of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  a  position 
which  he  held  till  1799,  when  he  was  made 
commissioner  of  the  board  of  control.  From 
1800-1  he  was  paymaster-general.  He  was 
MJ».  for  IValee  1802-6,  Newtown  again 
1806-7,  and  Hastings  1807-12.  From  Sep- 
tember 1797  to  July  1798  he  contributed  to 
the  'Anti-Jacobin  or  Weekly  Examiner,' 
with  Ellis,  Frere,  the  Smiths,  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  Lord  Carlisle,  and  even  Pitt.  Canning 
himself,  it  is  said,  never  directly  acknow- 
ledged the  authorship  of  any  of  the  pieces 
attributed  to  him.  But  we  may  safely  assert 
that  the '  Needy  Knife-grinder,'  the  Unes  on 
Mrs.  Brownrigg,  the  '  New  Morality,'  the 
song  on  Captain  Jean  Bon  Andr6,  the  lament 
of  Rogero,  and  Erskine's  speech  to  the  Whig 
Club,  were  almost  exclusively  his.  The  paper 
was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  success  of  its 
kind  on  record.  The  intention  of  it  was  to 
maketherevolutionarypartyridiculous.  Pre- 
viously it  had  been  the  upholders  of  law  and 
order,  the '  Dons,' the '  Bigwigs,'  who  had  been 
favourite  objects  of  popular  satire.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  was  great.  The 'Anti- 
Jacobin  or  Weekly  Examiner '  was  continued 
after  July  1798  as  the '  Anti-Jacobin  Review,' 
a  monthly  magazine,  which  lasted  till  1821. 

On  8  July  1800  Canning  married  Joan, 
daughter  of  Major-general  John  Scott,  a 
young  lady  with  100,000/.  (her  sister  married 
in  1796  William  Henry  Cavendish  Scott 
Bentinck,  Marquis  of  Titohfleld,  who  became 
Duke  of  Portland  in  1809).  This  made  him 
independent.  Canning  coiud  follow  Pitt  into 
retirement  on  the  Roman  catholic  question 
without  pecuniary  misgivings. 

During  the  administration  of  Addington, 
who  succeeded  Pitt  at  the  treasury,  Canning 
seems  to  have  represented  that  kind  of  irre- 
gular opposition  whichjOomingfrom  below  the 
gangway  oa  the  ministerial  side  of  the  honse, 
IS  more ramiliar to  usthantoour  grandfathers. 
He  was  in  flavour  of  the  Roman  catholic 
claims  and  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  Addington  was  inclined  to 
neither.  Pitt,  however,  held  him  in  check 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  though 
he  could  not  prevent  him  from  indulging  in 
those  flights  of  humour  at  the  expense  of 
the  Addmgtonian  party,  which  greatly  irri- 
tated the  minister's  own  friends,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  bitter  and  widespread 
animosity  which  pursued  him  to  his  grave. 
In  May  1804,  however,  Pitt  returned  to 
power,  and  Canning  with  him  as  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  an  office  which  he  held  till  Pitt's 
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death  in  180C.  He  was  offered  high  office 
bv  Lord  Grenville  in  the  cabinet  of  AH  the 
Talents,  but  declined  it  on  what  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  allows  to  have  been  honourable  and 
honest  grounds — that  is  to  say,  on  grounds 
which  showed  how  complete  a  tory  Canning 
had  now  become.  His  reason  was  that  in 
the  formation  of  the  government  the  king's 
wishes  had  not  been  sufficiently  consultMl. 
In  the  spring  of  1807,  however,  the  new 
government  was  dismissed,  and  the  tories 
again  returned  to  power  under  Canning's 
near  relative,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  even 
then,  however,  in  declining  health  and  un- 
equal to  the  duties  of  his  position.  In  this 
cabinet  Canning,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven, 
took  his  seat  as  foreign  minister. 

The  ministry  lasted  two  years  and  a  half, 
and  during  its  existence  occurred  the  seizure 
of  the  Danish  fleet  by  Lord  Cathcart,  the 
campaign  of  Sir  John  Moore,  the  Walcheren 
expedition,  and  the  orders  in  council  of  No- 
vember 1807,  which,  however,  were  not  the 
beginning  ^  that  series  of  retaliatoiy  mea- 
sures. The  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet  was 
planned  by  Cuining,  and  it  was  certainly 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  succeasfol  opera- 
tions of  the  whole  war.  It  entirely  disabled 
the  northern  confederacy  against  England, 
which  Napoleon  had  formed  with  so  much 
care,  and  put  the  finishingstroke  to  the  work 
of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar.  The  expeditions  to 
Spain  and  to  the  Scheldt  were  less  fortunate. 
Oastlereagh  was  secretary  for  war  and  the 
colonies,  and  though  the  cabinet  decided  on 
the  policy  to  be  pursued,  on  him  devolved  the 
duty  of  superintending  and  carrying  out  the 
details.  Canning  thought  that  Moore's  ex- 
pedition had  been  greatly  mismanaged,  and 
that  reinforcements  wliich  arrived  '  too  late ' 
to  alter  the  course  of  the  campaign  m>srht 
easily  have  been  despatched  in  time  to  con- 
vert defeat  into  victory.  The  following  year, 
when,  principally  owmg  to  Canning's  ener^ 
getio  remonstrances,  it  was  decided  once 
more  to  renew  the  war  in  the  Peninsula, 
Lord  Wellesley  accepted  the  Spanish  em- 
bassy on  the  distinct  understanding  that  his 
brother,  Lord  Wellington,  should  be  vigo- 
rously supported  from  home.  Canning  was 
much  mortified  and  disappointed  on  finding 
that  the  troops  which  were  originally  destined 
for  Portugal  had  been  diverted  by  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  to  an  expedition  against  Flushing. 
That  it  was  expedient  to  protect  this  country 
against  the  possible  consequences  of  a  French 
occupation  of  Antwerp  will  hardly  be  denied. 
The  question  was  whether,  if  we  had  not 
troops  enough  for  both  purposes,  Portugal  or 
Holland  was  to  have  the  preference.  To 
Canning  it  seemed  that  the  despatch  of  these 


forces  against  Antwerp  was  a  distinct  bretcli 
of  faith  with  Lord  Wellesley,  and  this  «u 
his  second  ground  of  complaint  against  Loid 
Castlereagh.  A  third  was  that  when  the  cen- 
vention  ot  Cintm  was  under  the  conaideittion 
of  the  cabinet,  a  resolution  approving  it  vu 
adopted  in  Canning's  absence,  who,  as  forogn 
secretary,  had  a  pre-eminent  right  to  be  eon- 
suited.  The  result  was  tiiat  in  April  1809 
he  told  the  Duke  of  Portland  that  either 
Lord  Castlereagh  must  be  removed  to  aoae 
other  office,  or  that  he  (Canning)  must  re- 
sign. Canning's  resignation,  as  tlu  duke  well 
knew,  would  break  up  the  ministry.     To 

Eropose  to  Castlereagh  that  he  should  retin 
rom  the  management  of  the  war  required 
an  amount  of  moral  courage  ot  whidi  the 
duke  was  not  possessed.  But  he  undertook, 
nevertheless,  that  it  should  be  done,  and 
at  once  placed  himself  in  communicatioa 
with  the  principal  friends  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh in  the  cabinet,  Eldon,  Bathurst,  sod 
Camden. 

Of  what  followed — of  the  long  train  of 
consultations,  n^otiations,  stipulation*,  en- 
treaties, and  remonstrances  with  which  the 
next  five  months  were  taken  up,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  Lord  Castlereagh  wu 
left  in  ignorance  of  what  was  hanging  over 
his  head — such  conflicting  and  complicated 
accounts  have  been  given  to  the  world  Uiat 
to  extract  the  precise  truth  from  themseeox 
almost  impossible.  The  charge  brought  againft 
Canning  was  thiSj  that  after  having  declared 
to  the  prime  minister  his  want  of  confidence 
in  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  having  consented  to 
retain  office  only  on  condition  that  bis  lord^ 
ship  should  be  removed  from  the  war  depart- 
ment, he  continued  aU  through  the  summer 
to  meet  him  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  to 
transact  public  business  with  him  as  usual, 
to  allow  him  to  go  on  with  the  Scheldt  ex- 
pedition, though  all  the  time  he  disapproved 
of  it,  and  daily  and  hourly  therefore  to  prac- 
tise towards  mm  a  species  of  deception  which 
no  consideration  for  the  ministry  or  anxiety 
for  the  public  welfare  could  justify.  Can- 
ning's answer  was  that  he  was  more  sinied 
against  than  sinning;  that  the  deception 
of  which  Castlereagh  complained  had  been 
first  practised  on  himself,  who  had  been  die- 
tinctly  assured  that  Lord  Camden  had  under- 
taken to  make  the  necessary  couununica- 
tions ;  that,  on  finding  himself  deceived,  he  re- 
peatedly urged  on  the  Duke  of  Portland  the 
immediato  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  and  that 
on  each  of  these  occasions  he  was  begged  by 
Lord  Castlereagh's  own  friends  to  aojuieace 
in  a  further  suspension  of  it;  first  till  the 
end  of  the  session,  then  till  the  Flushing  ex- 
pedition had  set  sail,  then  till  the  result  of 
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it  was  known ;  and  that  finally,  when  no 
fnrther  pretext  for  delay  remained,  and  no 
steps  had  vet  been  taken  for  informing  Caa- 
tlereagh  of  the  remlution  arrived  at  By  l^e 
cabinet,  he  fulfilled  his  own  part  of  the 
nnderotandiwg  by  die  immediate  resignation 
of  his  office. 

To  these  counter  statements  we  have  to 
add  Lard  Camden's  denial  that  he  had  ever 
'  undertaken '  to  tell  Lord  Castlereagh  what 
had  been  determined  on,  though  he  nad  not 
positively  refused ;  and  IJtere  is  no  difficulty, 
perhaps,  in  supposing  that  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land may  have  understood  him  to  mean 
more  tlian  he  did  himself.  That,  however, 
is  between  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lora 
Camden,  and  does  not  afiect  Ganning.  We 
can  only  refer  our  readers  to  die  account  of 
these  txansactions  to  be  found  in  the  diary 
of  L<Hrd  Colchester,  in  Twiw's  Ufe  of  Eldon, 
in  the  memoir  of  Canning  by  Therry,  in 
Stanleton's  life  of  Canning,  in  Aliaon^  life 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  in  the  '  Annual 
Roister'  for  1609.  At  the  last  moment 
Lam  Castlereagh  only  became  actjuainted 
with  the  truth  by  an  accident.  Dimng  with 
Lord  Camden  one  evening,  after  a  meeting  of 
the  cabinet,  he  commented  on  Canning's  ab- 
sence firom  it,  when  his  host,  it  seems,  at 
length  mustered  up  courage  to  deliver  himself 
of  Us  message.  In  those  days  there  was  only 
one  thing  to  be  done.  A  challenge  was  at 
once  sent,  and  the  two  statesmen  met  on 
Putney  Heath  on  31  Sept.  Lord  Yarmouth 
was  liOrd  Oastlereagh's  second,  and  Charles 
Ellis  (Lord  Seaford)  Canning's.  Neither 
party  fired  in  the  ur,  but  each  missed  his 
first  shot ;  at  the  second  fire  Canning's  bullet 
hit  the  button  of  Lord  CastlsMa^'s  coat, 
and  Lord  Castlereaeh's  wounded  Canning 
in  the  thigh.  The  hurt,  however,  was  but 
slight,  and  he  was  able  to  walk  off  the 
ground. 

Thus  ended  the  first  part  of  Canning's 
ministerial  career.  The  Duke  of  Portland 
rraigned  in  October  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Pertseval,  to  whom  Canning  gave  an  in- 
dependent support,  though  he  declined  to 
serve  under  him  in  the  cabinet.  Canning 
has  been  blamed  for  the  part  which  he  played 
•t  this  eonjnnoture,  as  if  he  had  been '  intri- 
gning'  affainst  Perceval.  We  see  no  signs 
of  say  intrigue.  He  told  Perceval  fairly 
that  he  thought  he  had  the  better  right  of 
tiie  two  to  the  first  place,  and  that  he  should 
tary  to  secure  it,  but  that  if  he  failed  himself 
be  would  give  all  his  interest  to  his  friend. 
Peiceval  and  Canning,  however,  like  Ad- 
dington  and  Canning,  and  like  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Canning,  represented  two 
rival  sections  of  the  U«y  party,  of  which 


nuther  did  justice  to  the  other,  but  of  which 
the  less  numerous  of  the  two  has  necessarily 
suffered  the  most  from  misrepresentation  and 
calumny. 

Camung  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  1806  iJiroi^h  the  introduc- 
tion of  Qeorge  Ellis,  and  an  intimacy  was  at 
once  formed  which  lasted  their  lives.  Scott 
dined  with  Canning  at  Montagu  House,  the 
residence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  found 
tiini  a  charming  companion.  Canning  in  his 
turn  was  delighted  with  Scott,  and  especiaUy 
with  his  song  on  the  acquittal  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville. In  18(S  he  interested  himself  greatly  in 
the  foundation  of  the  'Quarterly  Review,'  of 
which  Seott,  Geoige  Ellis,  and  himself  may 
he  said  to  have  been  the  principal  projectors. 
It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  Canning  con- 
bibuted  anyUiiiig  to  its  pages,  except  a 
humorous  article  on  the  bullion  question, 
the  joint  work  of  himself  and  Ellis,  which 
appMred  in  October  1811.  Scott  was  in 
town  in  the  spring  of  1809,  and  seems  to 
have  gathered  from  Canning's  conversation 
that  a  break-up  of  the  ministry  was  at  hand. 
Accordingly,  when  he  heard  of  the  quarrel 
with  Lord  Castlereagh,  it  did  not  take  him 
by  surprise.  Scott,  who  was  the  soul  of 
honour  and  had  access  to  the  best  informa- 
tion, did  not  think  that  Canning  was  to 
blame,  and  hoped  now,  he  said,  that  he 
'  would  take  his  own  ground  in  parliament, 
and  hoist  his  own  standard,'  as  '  sooner  or 
later  it  must  be  successful.'  This  tribute  to 
Canning  from  the  old  Scotch  tory,  who  had 
no  idea  of  any  coquetting  with  liberalism.  Is 
important,  as  it  indicates  the  extent  of  Can- 
ning's hold  upon  the  abler  section  of  the 
tories,  unbending  conservatives  though  they 
were. 

Canning  had  now  some  leisure  for  litera- 
ture, and  m  the  following  year  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Scott  on  English  versification.  He 
was  '  more  and  more  delighted '  with  the 
'  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  he  said,  every  time  he 
read  it.  But  still  he  did  not  altogether  ap- 
prove of  the  metre.  He  wished  Scott  to 
try  his  hand  at  Dryden's  style,  and  seems  to 
have  contemplated  at  one  time  clothing  some 
parts  of  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake ' '  in  a  Dry- 
denic  habit '  with  a  view  of  showing  Scott 
of  what  that  measure  was  capable.  Scott 
himself  was  so  &r  influenced  by  Canning  as 
to  write  a  poem  in  imitation  of  Crabbe  called 
the  'Poacher,'  and  an  heroic  epistle  from 
Zetland  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  But 
when  Canning  read  them  he  must  have  seen 
at  once  that  Scott's  strength  did  not  lie  in 
heroics. 

In  the  Perceval  administration  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  was  foreign  secretary,  and  he  in  office 
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and  Canning  oat  of  office  combined  to  uige 
on  the  ministry  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  Peninsular  war  and  a  coraial  support  of 
Lord  "Wellington.  Sir  Archibald  ATison  is 
mistaken  in  asserting  that  the  whole  burden 
of  defending  the  Pemnsular  war  in  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Perceval  devolved  on  Lord  Castlereagh,  be- 
cause Canning  had  gone  abroad.  Can- 
ning was  in  his  place  in  parliament  and 
spoke  brilliantly  in  support  of  the  war  in 
1810,  1811,  and  1813.  But  in  spite  of  aU 
that  he  could  do  the  war  was  not  conducted 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Lord  Wellesley,  who, 
early  in  1812,  retired  from  the  mmistry. 
The  assassination  of  Perceval  followed  soon 
afterwards,  and  then  came  another  inter- 
regnum, during  which  fruitless  efiforta  were 
made  to  form  a  united  administration  in 
which  Wellesley  and  Canning  and  Lords  Orey 
and  Grenville  should  aU  have  places.  The 
failure  of  the  negotiations  was  really  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  prince  regent  reserved 
to  himself  the  right  of  naming  the  prime 
minister,  thus  violating  one  of  the  canlinal 
doctrines  of  the  whig  creed ;  and  in  the  end 
he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  Lord  Liver- 
pool, who  offered  the  foreign  office  to  Can- 
ning, coupled,  however,  with  the  condition 
that  Lord  Castlereagh  must  lead  the  House 
of  Commons.  On  these  terms  Canning  re- 
fused the  offer,  though  it  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  that  he  regretted  his  refusal  after- 
wards. He  used  to  say  himself  that  two 
years  of  the  foreign  office  at  that  time  would 
have  been  worth  ten  years  of  life.  How- 
ever, the  die  was  cast,  and  his  rival  was 
installed  for  life. 

Canning's  article  on  the  bullion  question 
in  the  '  Quarterly  Review '  has  been  noticed, 
and  such  was  the  readiness  with  which  he 
mastered  questions  not  naturally  congenial 
to  him  that  in  the  great  currency  debates  of 
1811  he  showed  to  no  disadvantage  by  the 
side  of  Huskisson  and  Homer.  These  gentle- 
men represented  the  views  of  the  '  bullion 
committee '  of  which  Homer  had  been  chair- 
man, recommending  that  the  Bank  of  En^ 
land  shoold  be  oompeUed  to  resume  cash 
payment  within  two  years.  The  government 
opposed  the  resolutions  embodying  the  views 
of  the  committee,  partly  on  the  anti-bul- 
lionist  theory  in  favour  of  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency,  partly  on  the  ground  that 
the  time  was  ill  chosen.  Canning  took  a 
middle  course,  agreeing  with  one  half  of  the 
government  argument,  and  dissenting  from 
the  other.  He  was  in  theory  a  decided  bul- 
lionist.  But  he  thought  cash  payments 
could  not  be  resumed  tnl  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  on  that  understanding  the  ques- 


tion rested  for  the  moment.  When  in  1814 
it  was  resumed.  Canning  was  out  of  England, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  further  postponements, 
which  eventually  reached  to  1819. 

At  the  general  election  of  1812  Canning 
was  returned  for  Liverpool,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  made  the  memorable  declaration  (hat 
his  political  allegiance  was  buried  in  the 
grave  of  Pitt.  Seeing  no  probability  of  any 
mimediate  return  to  office,  he  in  the  follow- 
ing year  disbanded  the  small  party  of  friends 
who  had  followed  his  fortunes  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  in  1814  left  England  for 
Lisbon.  The  journey  was  undertaken  in 
the  first  instance  for  the  benefit  of  his  son's 
health,  but  Lord  Liverpool  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  it  pressed  on  him  the  post  of  am- 
bassador extraordinary  at  Lisbon.  After  re- 
maining there  for  nine  months  Canning  re- 
paired with  his  family  to  the  south  of  France, 
where  he  spent  about  a  year,  and  returned 
to  England  in  the  summer  of  1816,  when  he 
became  president  of  the  board  of  control 
The  circumstances  of  his  appointment  to 
Lisbon  gave  rise  to  a  vote  of  censure  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  which  Canning's 
reply  is  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of 
his  genius  which  he  has  left  behind  him.  A 
message  had  been  sent  home  from  Loid 
Strangford,  the  English  ambassador  at  Bra- 
zil, to  the  efiect  that  the  king  of  Portugal 
would  like  to  return  to  Europe  under  British 
protection.  The  ministers  determined  to  ap- 
point an  ambassador  extraordinaiytoieoeive 
him  at  Lisbon,  and  Canning  was  selected  for 
the  post.  It  turned  out,  alter  Canning's  ar- 
rival at  his  post,  that  the  king  had  changed 
his  mind.  But  it  was  urged  by  Mr.  Lambton, 
the  mover  of  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  ap- 
pointment, that  it  had  been  known  aU  along 
that  he  never  intended  to  come;  that  the 
appointment  therefore  was  a  simple  job,  and 
the  salary  (14,000/.  a  year)  under  any  circom- 
stancee  excessive.  Canning  made  mincemeat 
of  his  assailant,  and  no  more  waa  ever  heard 
about  the  Lisbon  'job.' 

Between  1817  and  1820  the  English  mi- 
nistry had  to  deal  with  two  separate  conspi- 
racies of  which  the  avowed  objects  were  tne 
plimder  of  society  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution.  That  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  conspirators  were  ridiculously  dispro- 
portioned  to  their  ends,  that  they  themseiTes 
were  men  of  no  ability,  and  that,  after  their 
schemes  were  discomfited,  they  appeared  to  be 
contemptible,  may  readily  be  granted.  Bat 
the  swell  of  thejjreat  revolutionair  storm  was 
stiU  a^tating  Europe.  The  English  conspi- 
rators were  faiown  to  be  in  oonununication 
with  foreigners;  if  despicable,  they  were  still 
desperate ;  and  though  th^  might  be  isoapabls 
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of  effecting  a  revolution,  it  was  not  obviously 
beyond  their  power  to  excite  an  insurrection, 
or  riotsat  all  events  on  so  laive  a  scale  as  to 
plunge  the  country  into  connision,  and  ex- 
pose many  ignorant  and  credulous  persons 
to  death  or  min.  The  detected  plot  for  as- 
sassinating all  the  ministers  in  Lord  Har- 
rowby's  <£niiup-room  shows  of  what  these 
men  were  capable.  Canning  accordingly  sup- 
ported the  piecantionaiy  measures  atuptod 
by  the  government,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  old  liberal  tories,  who  had 
hitherto  stood  aloof  under  Lord  Ghrenville, 
once  more  reunited  with  their  former  asso- 
ciates in  defence  of  the  public  safety.  Can- 
ning's speech  on  the  sul^ect  is  the  best  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct.  Lord  Liverpool's 
goremment  has  frequently  been  blamea,  and 
Canning  as  a  member  of  it,  for  the  unneces- 
sary severity  of  the  Six  Acts,  But  whether 
the  letum  of  tranquillity  which  follows  the 
introdaction  of  repressive  measures  would 
eaually  have  succeeded  without  them  is  one 
01  those  unpractical  questions  %o  which  no 
sstisfiustory  answer  can  by  any  possibility 
begiven. 

m  1820  occuned  the  affair  of  Qneen 
Caroline,  when  the  ministry  were  overper- 
miaded  by  the  kiiw  to  introduce  a  divorce 
clause  into  the  bill  which  they  wished  to 
confine  to  the  exclusion  of  her  m^esty  firom 
England;  the  agreement  to  be  that  she  was 
to  be  paid  6O.(X)0/.  a  year  as  long  as  she 
resided  abroad.  To  a  bUl  so  limited  Can- 
ning was  not  opposed,  but  as  he  had  been  on 
very  fHendly  terms  with  the  queen  he  wished 
to  take  no  part  in  the  proceedings  against 
her,  and  therefore  tendered  his  resignation. 
The  king,  however,  declined  to  accept  it,  and 
in  August  1820  Canning,  who  had  been 
fflnch  distressed  by  the  death  of  his  eldest 
■on  in  the  previous  March,  again  went  abroad 
fortheautonm.  The  qneen's  trial  lasted  from 
ITAng.  to  10Nov.,wnen  the  bill  being  carried 
intheJSouse  of  Lords  by  the  small  majority  of 
nine  only,  Lord  Liverpool  at  once  withdrew 
it  Immediately  afterwards  Canning  r»- 
tomed  to  England,  but  it  was  only  to  retire 
from  the  goyemment  on  the  ground  that  he 
conld  not  be  absent  from  parliament  any 
longer,  and  that  he  could  not  be  a  party  even 
to  tne  nnobiectionable  measures  whi^  the 
government  had  still  to  carry  out  in  connec- 
tion with  the  quflen.  On  the  queen's  death 
in  Ansust  1821  Lord  Liverpool  wished  to 
briiur  him  back,  but  the  kinff,  offended  not  so 
mocu  with  Cuming  as  witn  the  part  taken 
by  his  fiiemda  In  the  House  of  Commons,  de- 
cHned  to  receive  him,  and  after  another  brief 
trip  to  ihe  continent  he  in  1822  accepted  the 
govenor-genaralship  of  India.     Befor*  he 


could  set  sail,  however,  Lord  Castleiuagh, 
now  Lord  Londonderry,  destroyed  himself, 
and  this  time  both  Lord  Liverpool  and  the 
Duke  of  "Wellington  told  George  JV  that 
Canning  must  fill  his  place  at  the  foreign 
office.  £arly  in  the  autumn  of  1822  accora- 
ingly  he  letomed  to  that  long-reKretted  poet, 
and  at  the  same  time  ezehanged  his  seat  at 
Liverpool  for  Harwich.  In  1826-7  he  was 
M.P.  for  Newport,  and  in  1827  for  Seaford. 

When,  after  thirteen  years'  absence. 
Canning  again  took  his  seat  at  the  for- 
eign omce,  the  aspect  of  a&irs  in  Eu- 
rope had  entirely  changed.  Napoleon  was 
dead.  The  reign  of  conquest  and  atsiTession 
was  over.  Yet  it  seemed  to  the  Europe! 
monarchies  that  they  had  only  exohangea  one 
enemy  for  another,  and  that  the  Jacobinism 
which  on  the  removal  of  Napoleon's  iron  hand 
had  spranff  to  life  again,  could  be  combatted 
only  ny  tne  same  means  which  had  over- 
thrown imperialism.  The  English  statesmen 
who  had  stood  side  by  side  with  the  kings 
and  emperon  of  the  continent  in  their  li& 
and-death  struggle  naturally  fell  in  with  this 
train  of  ideas.  They  had  not  deposed  a  Euro- 
pean dictator  to  enthrone  a  European  de- 
mocracy. And  though  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
the  Duke  of  Welli^^n  refused  to  1^  par- 
ties either  to  the  Holy  alliance  or  to  the 
much  more  practical  and  formidable  under- 
standing which  eventually  grew  out  of  it, 
they  did  not,  perhaps  they  felt  they  could 
not,  express  any  marked  disapprovu  of  its 
measures. 

In  the  settlement  of  Europe  effected  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  (9  June  1816)  Canning 
had  no  part.  He  is  said  to  have  condemned 
it ;  but  now  &t  the  end  justified  the  means  is 
too  long  a  question  to  examine  in  these  pages. 
The  object  in  view  was  such  a  reconstruction 
of  Europe  as  should  offer  the  strongest  bar- 
rier to  tne  revival  of  the  Napoleonic  system. 
The  means  adopted  were  tne  incorporation 
of  minor  states  with  larger  ones,  and  the 
partition  of  the  two  countries  which  had 
alone  joined  the  standard  of  Napoleon, 
Saxony  and  Poland.  This  last  arrangement 
was  concerted  between  Russia  and  Prussia, 
the  latter  receiving  a  large  slice  of  Saxony 
in  return  for  handing  over  to  Russia  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  whidi  had  been  formed 
out  of  Prussian  Poland  after  the  treaty  of 
TQsit  in  1809.  England,  France,  and  Austria 
were  extremely  indignant  at  the  transaction, 
but  ultimately  accepted  it  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  another  European  war.  The  dis- 
regard of  national  feeling,  and  in  some  cases 
of  actual  pledgee,  which  attended  this  great 
pacificatioii,  save  a  handle  to  the  opponents 
of  the  Knglisn  ministty,  of  which  they  freely 
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arailed  themselves.  But  Oaimmg  of  coume 
accepted  it  as  a  fait  aoaampli  on  his  retain 
to  office,  and  upheld  it  on  all  occasions  as 
the  intenational  law  of  Europe. 

It 'was  on  the  nature  of  the  obligations  en- 
tailed by  the  congress  of  Vienna  on  the  con- 
tracting powers  uiat  England  differed  from 
her  allies,  partially  during  the  lifetime  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  and  more  widely  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Canning.  While  president  of  the 
board  of  control  he  had  attended  the  con- 
gress of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  in  1816,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  evacuation  of  France  by  the  al- 
lied troops,  and  had  consented  to  the  pledge 
given  by  England  to  join  in  resisting  any 
fresh  efforts  01  the  French  Jacobins  to  disturh 
the  Restoration  government.  But  this  was 
an  exceptional  case,  and  by  no  means  com- 
mitted us  to  a  similar  co-operation  against 
insurrectionary  movements  m  general.  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  as  strong  on  this  point  as 
Canning.  In  a  circular  addressed  to  our  am- 
bassador while  the  congress  was  sitting  at 
Laybach  in  1821, Castlereagh  pointed  oat  that 
the  congress  of  Vienna  bound  us  to  suppoii, 
if  necessary  by  force  of  arms,  the  temtorial 
arrangements  concluded  in  1816,  but  notMng 
more.  As  Canning  said  afterwards,  our  gua- 
rantees were  territorial,  not  politicdi.  But 
then  arose  the  further  question,  whether  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  not  only  did  not  enjoin 
political  intervention,  but  actually  forbade 
It,  and  entitled  neutral  powers,  if  they  chose, 
to  interfere  to  prevent  it.  Castlereagh  and 
Wellington  seem  to  have  answered  this 
question  in  the  negative,  Canning  in  the 
affirmative.  The  letter  of  the  treaty  is  cer- 
tainly in  favour  of  the  former  interpretation; 
for,  while  it  distinctly  prohibits  aggressive 
intervention,  it  is  altogether  silent  on  pro- 
tective. But  Canning  may  have  rightly 
judged  that  it  was  difficult  to  draw  any 
abiding  line  between  the  two ;  that  the  one 
was  very  likely  to  run  into  the  other ;  and 
that,  if  the  treaty  was  not  to  become  a  dead 
letter,  intervention  must  be  forbidden  alto- 
gether, and  the  right  of  nations  to  do  as 
they  liked  inside  the  bonndaries  allotted  to 
them  by  the  public  law  be  unreservedly  re- 
cognised. It  IS  to  be  added,  however,  that 
resistance  to  political  intervention  was,  in 
Canning's  opinion,  a  right  merely  and  not  a 
duty,  and  a  question  to  ba  determined  entirely 
by  our  own  interests  at  the  moment. 

We  shall  now  be  able  to  understand  the 
new  point  of  departure  ti^n  by  En^sh 
foreign  policy  on  the  retnm  of  Canning  to 
the  foreign  office  in  1822.  The  new  revolu- 
tion, whic^  had  begun  originally  in  Spain  in 
1820,  had  spread  to  Pottogal  and  Niq;»les. 
The  Austxians  had  already  intervened,  and  in 


1821  stamped  out  the  movement  in  Napka 
In  Spain  Uie  people  themselves,  then  und«t 
the  influence  of  the  priesthood,  had  rebdled 
against  the  new  constitution,  and  kept  up  a 
species  of  guerilla  warfare  on  its  adherenti 
In  Portugal  something  of  the  same  kind  bad 
occurred.  The  king,  John  VT,  hurried  bsck 
from  Brazil  in  1821,  and,  having  at  first  uy 
oepted  the  constitntion,  afterwards  revoked  it, 
promising  at  the  same  time  to  give  his  (ob- 
jects a  better  one.  There  was  at  tiui  time  in 
Portugal  what  there  was  not  mthet  in  Spun 
or  Naples,  a  moderate  oonstitational  party 
which,  while  utterly  hostile  to  the  absurd 
scheme  of  government  put  forward  by  tlis 
Spanish  revolutionaries,  and  known  to  his- 
tory as  '  the  umstitntion  of  1812,'  wen  still 
of  (pinion  that  the  people  must  be  admitted 
to  some  share  in  the  govwnment,  and  that 
the  old  system  of  purely  paternal  afaeolatism 
could  no  longer  be  maintained.  Of  this  party 
the  king  himself  and  the  Marquis  Palm^ 
were  at  the  head,  and  it  was  to  this  party 
that  Canning  gave  his  own  support 

In  1838,  tne  revolutionary  pairty  in  Spsm 
still  holding  their  ground,  theking  of  France 
marched  an  army  mto  t^e  Peninsula  nnder 
the  command  of  tne  Due  d' Angoul^me,  which 
nieedily  reduced  the  rebels  to  submistion. 
Canning  protested,  but  proteeted  in  vtun; 
and,  not  thinking  it  for  the  interest  of  this 
country  to  exercise  her  right  of  going  to  war 
in  order  to  drive  the  French  away,  ne  reta- 
liated in  another  fashion  by  aeknowledging 
the  independence  of  the  Spanish  American 
colonies.  If  French  influence  was  hence- 
forth to  predominate  in  Spain,  it  should  net 
be  '  Spain  wiUi  ^e  Indies.'  H«  called  the 
new  world  into  existence  to  redrasB  the 
balance  of  the  old.  These  words  have  been 
supposed  to  shed  immortal  lustre  on  both 
the  eloquence  and  Ijie  prineipleeof  Caanmg. 
But  it  is  only  due  to  Lord  Castlereagh  to  aay 
that  in  the  instructions  which  he  dnw  np 
for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  <m  his  setting 
out  for  the  congrera  of  Verona  in  18S2, 00- 
ours  the  following  passage : '  But  tiie  ease  of 
the  revolted  colonies  is  different.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  course  which  events  have 
taken  that  their  recognition  as  independent 
states  has  become  merely  a  qnieetionof  time.' 

On  the  Portuguese  absolutista  the  presence 
of  the  French  army  in  Spain  jHroduced  the 
worst  possible  effect.  At  their  head  wets 
the  queen  and  her  second  son  Don  Miguel, 
the  eldest,  Don  Pedro,  preferring  to  remain 
at  Brazil,  half  as  emperor,  half  aa  regSBt  for 
his  farther,  his  dan^ter.  Donna  Mana,  being 
the  direct  heiress  to  the  throne,  b  1824, 
encounged  by  French  emiasaries,  the  abao- 
Itttists  began  gnkluaUy  to  aanoBe  •  vwy 
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iltirnitig  attitude,  and  the  kin^  applied  to  ' 

Eoffland  for  assistance.    Canning'  was  un-  * 

wiUiiiff  to  go  to  the  length  of  sendingtroops  ' 

to  Lisbon,  as  that  womd  have  the  appear- 

tnce  of  doing  exactly  what  he  hirnaeu  had 

eondsmned  when  it  was  done  by  France. 

Sat  he  thought  that  a  squadron  might  be 

■ent  to  the  Jofot  without  exposing  m  to 

the  same  eriticism,  and  by  these  means  a 

amp  iUat  attempted  \ej  Don  Miguel  was 

frnstrated,  and  he  himself  obUged  to  take 

lefii^  St  Vienna.    In  March  1826  John  VI 

died,  hariiw  appointed  his  daughter  Isabella 

legeiit,  and  Ikn  Pedro  sent  over  a  decree 

establiahing  a  constitutional  form  of  goyem- 

ment.    The  absolutist  party,  however,  were 

still  strong  in  FortugaL    They  had  the  queen 

dowager  on  their  side^  and  the  presence  of  a 

Frendi  army  in  Spain  to  encourage  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year  a  regular 

rebellion  broke  out,  fomented  by  the  Spaimh 

•nthorities,  aiad  (dieir  participation  in  the  war 

brought  tbe  cireumstancee  within  the  scope 

of  oar  original  treaties  with  Portugal,  whidi 

Wand  us  m  snch  case  to  assist  her.    British 

troops  were  deepatdied  to  Lisbon  in  January 

1827,  the  insurreotion  was  soon  crtished,  and 

de  gOTemment  of  the  regency  experienced 

no  farther  disturbance  down  to  the  death  of 

the  gnat  EngUsh  minkter  in  the  following 

Auffiut. 

The  Aoatrian  intervention  in  Naples,  the 
Prendi  interyeDtion  in  Spain,  and  the  yir- 
toal  intervention  of  Spain  in  Portugal  were 
the  three  great  exemplifications  of  the  policy 
of  the  Holy  alliance  during  Cannings  ad- 
otinistration  of  the  foreign  office.  The  only 
occasion  on  w^hioh  he  interfered,  it  will  be 
ohserved,  was  one  on  which  we  were  bound 
by  previous  treaties  long  antecedent  to  the 
treaty  of  VianDa  to  anbrd  tiie  assistance 
whidi  we  rendered. 

In  the  summer  of  1824  Canning  paid 
•  visit  to  Lord  Wellesley,  then  lord- Leu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  and  had  promised  to 
take  Abbotsford  on  his  way  home,  but  was 
called  back  to  town  in  a  hurry  by  thp 
death  of  Louia  XVUI.  In  September  of 
the  following  year,  however,  Scott  and  he 
met  for  the  ust  time  on  the  banks  of  Win- 
dermere, at  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Bolton,  where 
Scott  found  Southey  and  Wordsworth,  as 
well  88  the  foreign  minister.  Canning,  whom 
SoDtt  thought  even  then  looking  very  ill, 
was  the  life  of  the  circle.  Many  pretty 
women  vrere  of  the  party,  and  as  they  rode 
thiDugh  the  woods  by  day,  or  paddled  in  the 
lake  by  moonlight,  there  was '  high  discourse,' 
nys  Lockhart, '  mingled  with  as  gay  flash- 
iags  of  eoortlj  'wit  as  ever  Canning  dis- 
played.'   From  this  brilliant  scene  Catming 


returned  to  London  and  to  all  the  gloomy 
mysteries  of  a  great  commercial  crisis.  This 
had  been  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes 
which  the  reader  wUl  find  carefully  ex- 
plained in  M'CuUoch's  'Commercial  Dic- 
tionary '  and  Tooke's  '  History  of  Prices,'  as 
well  as  by  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Stapleton. 
The  business  did  not  belong  to  Canning's 
department,  but  he  took  a  great  interest  m 
it  notwithstanding,  and  warmly  supported 
Lord  Liverpool  in  resisting  the  importimities 
of  the  bank  directors  who  begged  the  govern- 
ment to  issue  exchequer  bills  and  suspend 
cash  payments.  One  of  their  bitterest  assail- 
ants was  Mr.  Manning,  the  father  of  the 
present  cardinal ;  but  the  government  stood 
firm,  and  by  so  doing  saved  the  country 
from  great  financial  calamities.  In  the  ses- 
sion of  1820  government  introduced  a  bill 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  .circulation  of 
notes  under  five  pounds  in  value.  The 
measure  was  adopted  for  England,  but  not 
for  Scotland,  principally  owing  to  Scott's 
'Letters  of  Sir  Malachi  Malagrowther,'  at 
which  it  is  said  Canning  was  considerably 
annoyed. 

In  1826  Canning  went  to  Paris  to  see  the 
king  and  his  ministers  in  person,  and  seems 
to  have  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
on  the  success  of  his  visit.  He  had  been 
able,  he  said,  <  to  assure  himself  to  absolute 
conviction  that  had  the  English  government 
been  rightly  understood  at  the  ruileries  in 
1623-S,  no  invasion  of  Spain  would  ever 
have  taken  place.'  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  in 
France  at  the  same  time,  and  was  detained 
on  the  road  between  Calais  and  Paris  by 
Canning  having  engaged  all  the  post-horses. 
It  is  mentioned  that  on  this  occasion  he  was 
invited  to  dine  with  Charles  X  in  the  great 
saloon  of  the  Tuileries,  to  which  all  the  pub- 
Uc  were  admitted,  an  honoiu:  which  that 
sovereign  had  never  conferred  on  any  one 
not  of  royal  blood  except  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Prince  Mettemich. 

when  Canning  became  foreign  ministw 
the  G^ieek  rebellion  had  broken  out  for  some 
time,  and  the  chronic  misunderstanding  be- 
tween Turitey  and  Russia  was  in  its  usual 
festering  condition.  Caiming,  like  every 
other  ^iglish  statesman,  addrassed  himseu 
to  the  mamtenance  of  peace  between  these 
two  powers,  which  he  succeeded  in  preserving 
during  his  own  lifetime,  but  he  failed  in  his 
efibrts  to  mediate  between  the  Porte  and  its 
insurgent  subjects.  Neither,  in  fact,  would 
listen  to  a  compromise  till  the  successes  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  m  1826,  brought  the  Greeks 
into  a  more  tractable  mood,  and  induced 
them  to  solicit  the  good  offices  of  England. 
Titese  were  the  more  readily  granted  diat 
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Ibraliim  was  staining  his  victories  in  the 
Morea  by  gross  excesses  which  Canning  more 
than  once  declared  to  the  Porte  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  western  powers  to  endure. 
In  April  1826  the  Duke  of  Wellington  signed 
a  protocol  at  St.  Petersburg,  according  to 
wnioh  England  and  Russia  agreed  to  offer  Uieir 
mediation  to  Turkey  on  the  condition  that 
Greece  should  remain  a  tributary  but  other- 
wise independent  state,  acknowledging  only 
the  snzeraintT  of  the  Sultan  (much  like 
EgTpt) ;  the  Porte  being  informed  at  the 
same  time  that,  in  case  of  its  refusal,  the 
christian  powers  would  withdraw  their  am- 
bassadors from  Constantinople,  and  would 
'  look  to  Ghreece  with  an  eye  of  favour,  and 
with  a  disposition  to  seize  the  first  occasion 
of  recognising,  as  an  independent  state,  such 
portion  of  her  territory  as  should  have  freed 
itself  from  Tqrkish  dominion,  provided  that 
such  state  should  have  shown  itself  substan- 
tially capable  of  maintaining  an  independent 
existence,  of  carrying  on  a  government  of 
its  own.  of  controlling  its  own  military  and 
naval  forces,  and  of  being  responsible  to 
other  nations  for  the  observance  of  interna- 
tional laws  and  the  discharge  of  international 
duties.' 

The  refusal  of  Austria  and  Pmssia,  how- 
ever, to  concur  in  the  protocol  rendered  the 
first  menace  unavailing,  while  the  failure  of 
any  part  of  Qreece  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions essential  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  its  independence  equally  neutralised  the 
second.  Turkey  rqected  the  proposals  alto- 
gether, the  result  being  that  the  protocol 
was  converted  into  the  treaty  of  London, 
skned  by  England,  France,  and  Russia  on 
37  July  1827,  the  terms  of  which  were  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  protocol,  with  the 
exception  of  a  secret  article,  on  the  right 
interpretation  of  which  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy has  hung.  It  was  resolved  bv  the 
signato^  powers  that  the  Porte  should  be 
required  to  agree  to  an  armistice  in  order  to 
give  time  for  the  quarrel  to  be  composed  by 
amicable  negotiation.  The  secret  article  pro- 
vided that,  if  within  a  month's  time  the 
Forte  did  not  accede  to  this  proposal,  the 
aUiee  should  take  the  necessary  measures 
for  establishing  an  armistice  of  themselves, 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  barbarities  and 
also  the  piracies  by  which  the  contest  was 
disfigured,  but  in  such  a  maimer,  neverthe- 
less, as  might  not  amount  to  a  breaish  of 
their  friendly  relations  with  the  Porte.  Can- 
ning had  always  been  careful  to  repudiate 
any  intention  of  using  force.  As  l&te  as 
4  Sept  1826  he  wrote  to  Prince  Lieven  that 
the  'continuance  of  a  contest  so  ferocious, 
and  leading  to  excesses  of  piracy  and  plun- 


der so  intolerable  to  civilised  Europe  . , , 
did  justify  extraordinary  intervention  and 
render  lawful  any  expedients  short  of  n»- 
tive  hostility.'  It  is  clear  then  that  Can- 
ning saw  in  his  own  mind  some  plain  dis- 
tinction between  the  use  of  force  to  preroit 
one  country  from  making  war  upon  anotbei, 
and  making  war  upon  either  <»  them  oni> 
selves.  Tm  '  high  powers '  were  to  use  til 
the  means '  which  drcumstances  should  sn^ 
gest  to  their  prudence,  to  obtain  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  the  armistice,'  but '  without 
taking  part  in  the  hostilities  between  tbe 
contending  paities.'  It  is  certain  that  from 
first  to  last  Canning  had  no  idea  of  going  to 
war  with  TtxAej  to  compel  her  to  ackinw- 
ledge  the  independence  of  Gheece.  It  ii 
equally  certain  that  he  must  have  oontem- 
plated  the  possibility  of  firing  on  her  sUpi 
and  soldiers  if  she  persisted  in  her  efforts  to 
put  down  the  insurrection.  How  he  could 
have  done  the  one  without  dcnng  the  other 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  understand,  nor  shall 
we  now  ever  learn.  To  the  great  misfortum 
of  this  country  he  died  little  more  tliaa  four 
weeks  after  the  signature  of  tke  treaty. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  for  a  short 
distance  to  the  time  when  it  became  known 
that  Lord  Liverpool  would  be  unable  to  re- 
sume his  duties  at  the  treasury.  On  6  Jan.  1^ 
the  Duke  of  York  died,  and  was  buried  Irr 
night  in  St.  George's  CSiapel,  Windsor.  Tb« 
members  of  the  cabinet  who  attended  dined 
at  (^on  Long's,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  the  chapel,  where  they  were  kept  waiting 
for  two  hours  standing  on  the  cold  fla«stanet 
in  very  bitter  weather.  Canning  made  Lord 
Eldon  stand  upon  his  cocked  hat,  but  hs 
took  no  such  precaution  himself,  and  ths 
result  was  a  cold,  from  which  he  never  en- 
tirely recovered.  A  few  daya  afterwards  he 
went  with  his  private  secretary  to  Bath  on 
a  visit  to  Lord  Liverpool,  who  was  there 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  Stapls- 
ton  records  the  delightful  dinners  they  lued 
to  have  when,  on  the  pretext  of  amusing  the 
youngster,  the  two  old  college  frioids  told 
stories  of  their  own  youth  'much  were  evi- 
dently, he  says,  quite  as  entertaining  to  ths 
old  as  to  the  young.  From  Bath,  Oaaning 
went  to  stay  with  Huskisson  at  Eaathan, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  pass  a  day  in  bed, 
and  on  arriving  at  Brighton  became  so  seri- 
ously ill  that  Stajtleton  thought  it  his  duty  at 
once  to  communicate  with  Lord  Liverpool 
It  was  while  reading  one  of  theee  letters,  on 
17  Feb.  1827,  that  Lord  Liverpool  was  seised 
with  a  fit,  and  on  Canning's  partial  recovery, 
as  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  further  delay  was 
useless,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  king  to 
consult  on  the  formation  of  a  new  ounistzy. 
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Ouming  first  of  all  suggested  to  his  majesty 
that  he  should  endeavour  to  construct  an  ex- 
ehisively  vrotestant  administration,  of -vrhich 
he  himseu,  while  ^ving  it  an  independent 
sttpport,  should  not Tbe  Si  member.  This  advice 
•res  given  on  28  March,  and  between  this  time 
and  9  April  Q«orge  IV  had  interviews  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel,  wto  rtcom- 
mended  just  the  contrary — namely,  that  his 
majesty  should  make  ho  attempt  to  form  an 
sxelttBtvely  protestant  administration.  All 
three,  Canning,  WelUngton,  and  Peel,  would 
have  been  glad  to  firm  a  neutral  government 
like  Lord  Liverpool's,  but  they  could  find  no- 
body exactly  q^uaUfied  to  fill  Lord  LivenMol'l 
place.  The  matter,  in  fact,  stood  as  follows ; 
If  an  anti-catholic  premier  was  appointed 
orer  Canning's  head,  solely  on  religious 
grtmnds,  there  was  a  clear  violation  of  neu- 
tr^ty ;  if  a  pro-catholic  was  appointed,  then 
it  eomd  be  nobody  but  Canning.  He  him- 
self would  not  accept  the  first  alternative, 
not  Peel  and  Wellington  the  second.  The 
chwce,  therefore,  lay  between  Canning  with- 
oot  these,  and  these  witliout  Canning.  The 
duke  and  Ins  friend  contrived  to  leave  a.n 
impression  on  the  king's  mind  tUat  they 
were  trying  to  dictate  to  him,  and  this  was 
ouite  enoogh  to  turn  the  scale  in  Canning's 
mvonr.  (^orge  FV,  who,  ff  he  cared  for 
nothing  eke,  cared  a  good  dral  about  his 
own  prerogatire  and  his  right  to  name  his 
own  ministers,  told  the  Duke  of  Buckii^- 
ham,  almost  in  bo  many  words,  that  this  wae 
Ub  reason  for  giving  tiie  seals  to  Canning, 
who  acicordingly  on  10  April  received  hfc 
majesty's  commands  to  form  a  new  admihis- 
tiation.  Lord  Eldon,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Lord  Westmorland,  Lord  Melville, 
Lord  Bathurst,  Lord  Bexley,  and  Peel  at 
once  resigned,  and  drove  Canning  to  an  alli- 
ance with  the  wliigs,  for  which  he  has  fre- 
quently been  blamed,  but  which  he  could 
hardly  have  avoided  without  either  damaging 
the  eause  of  Koman  coitholic  emancipation 
and  bringing  doubts  lipon  his  own  since- 
rity, or  violating  one  of  the  cardinal  doc- 
tnnes  of  toryism  by  refusing  to  assist  the 
king  against  an  aristocratic  cabal.  That 
this  was  the  light  in  which  the  situation 
appeared  to  Canning  is  evident  from  the 
letter  to  Oroker,  which  is  published  in  the 
first  volume  ai  the  'Croker  Pipers.'  And 
that  the  reason  we  have  assigned  was  the 
one  which  hctnated  George  rv  may  safely 
he  concluded  not  only  from  the  Buckingham 
diary  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  bnt 
•ko  from  a  letter  of  Huskisson's  likewise  to 
be  found  in  the  '  Oroker  Papers.' 

It  is  known  that  the  Duke  of  WelUngton 
conceived  himself  to  haT«  been   very  ill 
voi.  m. 


ti^tM  by  0annii4;  in  the  course  of  these 
transactions,  and  those  who  are  curious  on 
such  passages  may  consult  their  correspon- 
dence on  the  subject,  which  is  to  be  foudd 
in  fun  both  in  the '  Duke  of  Wellington*^  Des- 
patchifes,,'  and  also  in  Stapte^on's '  Life.'  A  not 
uniiiipomnt  question  raised  in  it  is  whether 
the  perton  flrM;  sent  for  hy  f  h^  sovereign  is  the 
one -Whom  he  ndcetisarily  i^tehds  to  1m  prime 
ininiM6r.  It  dties  hot  s^m  to  us  that  Can- 
ning is  filMy  open  to  the  chawe  of  Underhand 
deBBii|;,«lme  &s  to  the  Second  point  thej  seem 
to  h'aVe  been  at  cross  purposes — Canning  re- 
fferring  to  the  interview  fa  wMdh  the  long 
dir^ctry  difc^^ed  him  'witJi  the  foribation  (tf 
a  InliuBtty,  WeUihgton  t6  another  in  which 
the  king  only  asked  for  his  advice. 

In  justice  to  the  memOrr  of  CiUuing  it 
must  be  recorded  here  that  m  his  agreement 
with  ttie  wliigs  be  did  ndt  abandon  a  single 
article  of  his  o'Vn  creed,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  he  exacted  froin  those  who  toot 
office  with  him  a  pledge  that  they  would 
neither  'rslise  the  qu^tioh  ttf  parliamentary 
refbrm  nor  support  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act. 
In  Canning's  ministry,  as  fintilly  constituted, 
JjOrd  Lynohurst  was  chancellor.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  Secretary  for  the  home  department, 
Ldrd  Dudley  for  the  foreign,  Lord  Carlisle 
privy  seal,  and  Mr.  Tiemey  master  of  the 
mint.  Canning  himself  was  chancellor  of 
the  excheqiler,  Huskisson  ]^relsident  of  the 
board  of  trade,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  remain- 
ing secretary-at-war,  was  now  admitted  into 
the  cabinet.  The  diinistry  was  strong  in 
ability,  aind  commadded  a,  working  inajority 
te  the  House  of  Commons.  Whether,  had 
its  existence  been  prolonged,  it  would  have 
gathered  round  itself  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic and  insured  a  new  lease  of  power  to  thetory 
party,  once  again  liberalised  by  Pitt's  pupu 
as  it  had  been  formerly  by  Pitt  himself,  is 
now  a  matter  of  pUre  speculation.  The  ses- 
sion of  1827  was  made  bitter  to  Canning 
by  the  unrelenting  hostility  exhibited  by 
his  former  friends.  On  all  commercial  ques- 
tions both  Lord  Liverpool  and  Canning  had 
always  taken  the  same  view  as  Pitt,  and 
were,  in  theory  at  all  events,  free-traders. 
No  one  was  readier  than  Lord  Liveniool 
to  acknowledge  the  mistake  that  had  been 
made  in  the  com  law  of  1816,  and  before 
Canning's  accession  some  modification  of  it 
had  been  adopted.  In  1826  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  devising  a  further  relaxation  of 
the  law,  and  it  was  the  last  thing  on  which 
he  was  intent  before  his  retirement  froiti 
public  Uffe.  The  measure,  which  ■fras  the 
joint  production  of  himself  and  Huskisson, 
was  mtroduced  by  Canning  on  1  March 
1627.    It  was  founded  on  what  is  called  the 
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sliding  scale,  and  provided  that  foreign  wheat 
ihould  be  admitted  at  a  20«.  duty  when  the 
price  had  fallen  to  60*.^  the  duty  to  fall  as 
the  price  rose,  and  to  nse  as  the  price  felL 
Thel>ill  pa-ised  the  House  of  Commons  by 
large  maiorities  before  the  Easter  recess, 
but  was  (cnocked  on  the  bead  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  carried  an  amendment 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  prohibit  bonded 
com  from  being  brought  into  the  market 
till  the  price  rose  to  66«.  The  bill  was  with- 
drawn, but  Canning  introduced  a  temporary 
measure  for  allowing  the  bonded  com  then 
in  the  country  to  be  brought  into  the  market 
under  the  conditions  pre.scribed  by  the  bill, 
and  the  measure  passed  both  houses  with^ 
out  opposition.  Canning  was  very  angry  at 
the  loss  of  the  bill,  and  made  some  remarks 
on  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  had  better  been  spared.  But  he  was 
smarting  under  the  treatment  which  he  sup- 
posed himself  to  have  experienced  from  the 
aristocracy,  and  especially  from  a  violent 
attack  made  upon  aim  by  Lord  Grey  on 
10  May.  which  stung  him  so  severely  that 
he  is  said  to  have  contemplated  taking  a 
peerage  himself  that  he  might  answer  him 
in  person.  The  speech  has  been  answered  , 
very  effectively  by  his  private  secretary,  Mr. 
Sta'pleton,  in  bis  '  Political  Life  of  Mr.  Can-  ' 
ning ; '  and  as  it  is  probably  only  a  digested  ; 
report  of  what  he  heard  from  Canning^  own 
lips,  it  may  be  accept«d  as  the  case  for  the 
defence  which  the  great  statesman  would 
have  desired  to  place  on  record. 

But  his  career  was  now  fast  drawing  to 
a  close.  He  struggled  through  the  session 
against  a  combination  of  diniculties  pecu- 
liarly trying  to  one  of  his  warm  and  sensi- 
tive disposition,  and  which  did  not  require 
to  be  aggravated  by  bodily  sickness.  No 
mercy,  however,  was  shown  to  him ;  and 
when  parliament  was  prorogued  on  2  July 
he  left  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he  had 
so  long  ruled  '  as  Alexander  ruled  Bucephar 
lus,'  a  dving  man.  The  Buke  of  Devonshire 
invited  liim  to  Chiswick  for  change  of  air, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.  On  29  July  he  was 
able  to  see  the  king,  when  he  told  his  majesty 
that  '  he  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter 
with  him,  but  he  was  ill  all  over.'  On 
1  Aug.  his  life  was  seen  to  be  in  danger ; 
and  on  the  6th  his  condition  was  made 
public.  On  Wednesday  the  8th  he  died  in 
the  very  same  room  in  which,  twenty-one 
years  before,  died  his  early  friend  Charles 
Fox.  Canning  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 
His  elde»tson(6. 25  Aprin801)died31  March 
1820.  The  second  son,  William  Pitt,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  navy,  was  drowned  at  Madeira 
26  Sept.  1828.   The  third  son,  Charles  John, 


afterwards  Eu\  Canning,  isseparately  noticed. 
Canning's  widow  was  created  ViaeouptsM 
Canning  22  Jan.  1828,  with  remainder  to 
Canning's  heirs  male.  She  died  16  March 
1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  only  surviv- 
ing son,  Charles  John.  The  daughter,  Hai^ 
riett  (d.  8  Jan.  1876),  married  Ulick  John, 
first  marquis  of  Clanricarde. 

Canni  fig's  torylsm  was  the  toiyism  of  (He 
second  Pitt,  modified  by  the  new  class  of  con- 
siderations which  the  French  revolution  had 
imported  into  political  life.  It  was  founded, 
in  the  first  place,  on  the  maintenance  of  tte 
loyal  prerogative,  and  included  among  its 
primary  tenets  the  repeal  of  the  Romaa 
catholic  disabilities  ana  the  gradual  lemo- 
yal  of  restrictions  upon  trade  and  commerce. 
But  Canning  did  not  share  his  master's  view) 
on  the  question  of  parliamentair  reform,  pnh 
bably  because  it  was  demanded  in  1820  m  t 
very  diiferent  spirit  and  with  very  difierent 
objects  from  these  which  actuated  the  re- 
formers of  1780.  Canning  believed,  in  fact, 
that  the  old  system  was  capable  of  being 
administered  in  a  thoroughly  popular  manr 
ner,  and  with  that  conviction  he  naturally 
shrank  from  a  change  which  was  oonfesssdly 
hazardous,  and  which,  even  if  successfai, 
would  only  remove  anomalies  of  no  practical 
importance.  Accustomed  as  we  are  now  to 
the  doctrine  of  inherent  right  and  the  io- 
minion  of  abstract  ideas,  we  no  longer  fed 
the  force  of  Canning's  reasoning.  Bat  in 
his  own  day  it  rested  on  a  basts  which  wai 
generally  recognised,  or  the  ancient  rigim 
would  never  have  been  tolerated  so  long. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad  Canning  aspired 
to  hold  the  balance  even  between  the  two 
extremes,  between  oligarchical  and  demo- 
cratic, between  despotic  and  licentious,  prin- 
ciples. That  in  carrying  oat  this  idea  bs 
should  have  given  oilenoe  to  both  parties  it 
only  what  we  should  expect  to  aiseover; 
and  in  truth  this  one  great  fact  is  at  the 
bottom  of  nearly  all  the  difficulties  whidi 
he  experienced,  and  most  of  tlxe  mysteries 
which  attach  to  him.  As,  on  his  retain  to 
the  foreign  office  in  1822,  he  found,  or 
thought  he  found,  the  liberal  party  in  Eniom 
the  weaker  of  the  two,  he  threw  the  whols 
weight  of  England  into  that  scale.  At 
home,  on  the  contrary,  as  he  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  two  parties  were  differently 
balanced,  he  brought  nis  genius  to  the  enp- 
port  of  conservatism.  Hence  his  approval 
of  the  Six  Acts  and  his  opposition  to  pariia- 
mentary  reform. 

Of  Canning  as  am  orator  conflicting  ao- 
counts  have  oeen  handed  down  to  us ;  but 
they  all  agree  in  this,  that  in  what  may  be 
called  literaiy  eloquence  he  has  had  frw 
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liTftla.  His  mumer,  his  aspect,  his  voice, 
his  elocution,  the  selection  of  his  words,  the 
beauty  of  his  imagery,  and,  when  the  sub- 
ject railed  for  it,  the  closeness  and  clearness 
of  his  masoning',  combined  to  make  him  the 
foremost  man  m  the  English  parliament 
sfter  the  death  of  Fox.  But  he  does  not 
seem  to  hare  possessed  in  an  equal  degree 
what  Aristotle  calls  ri$ut)i  v'umt,  that  quuity 
in  virtue  of  which  the  orator  impresses 
erery  one  who  hears  him  with  an  absolute 
conviction  of  his  sincerity.  Many  who 
listened  to  Canning  thought  him  only  a 
consummate  actor,  nothing  doubting  his 
intellectual  belief  in  the  doctrines  he  was 
enforcing,  but  uncertain  only  whether  bis 
feelings  were  engaged  to  the  extent  which 
his  language  would  imply.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  tnat  rhetoric  and  passion  do  not 
Bungle  very  kindly  with  each  other.  Mr. 
Sta^eton,  however,  has  proved  beyond  risk 
of  contradiction  that,  if  any  such  rule  holds 
good,  Canning  at  least  was  an  exception  to 
It,  and  that  in  all  his  great  orations,  however 
elaborate  the  texture,  he  spoke  from  his  heart. 
Cannings  collected  poems  were  issued  with 
a  memoir  in  1823.  His  speeches,  edited  by 
R.  Theny,  were  publishea  in  six  volumes  in 
1828.  A  French  translation  in  two  volumes 
appeared  in  18S2. 

[Stapleton's  Folitiml  Life  of  Canning,  1881 ; 
Stapleton's  Canning  and  his  Time,  1836;  Bell's 
life  of  Canning ;  Memoirs  by  Therrv,  prefixed 
to  edition  of  Speeches,  1828;  GrenviUes,  Wel- 
lesley*!,  and  Malmesbnry's  Diaries  and  Memoirs ; 
Lorn  Colchester's  Diary ;  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon ; 
Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt;  Lord  J.  Eussell's 
Memoirs  of  Fox;  Pellew's  Life  of  Lord  Sid- 
month  ;  Yonge's  Life  of  Lord  Liverpool ;  Supple- 
mentary DespaU'hes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington; 
Brongham'aStatecmenof  the  reign  of  George  III; 
Sir  &.  C.  Lewis's  Administrations  of  Great 
Britain,  1788-1830;  Kebbel'sHistory  of  Toryism, 
1788-1881;  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott;  Greville 
Memoirs;  Croker  Papers;  SirT.  Martin's  Life 
of  Lord  Lyndburst.]  T.  E.  K. 

CANNING,  RICHARD  (1708-1775), 
topographer,  bom  on  30  Sept.  1708,  was  the 
son  of  Richard  Canning,  a  post-captain  in 
the  navy,  who  went  to  reside  at  Ipswich  in 
1712.  He  was  elected  a  king's  scholar  at 
Westminster  school  in  1723,  but  went  to 
Cambridge  without  a  school  scholarship. 
He  proceeded  B.A.  1728,  and  M.A.  1735,  at 
St.  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge ;  became 
perpetual  curate  of  St.  Lawrence,  Ipswich, 
in  1734 ;  rector  of  Harkstead,  Suffolk,  in  1 738 ; 
and  rector  of  Freston  and  vicar  of  Rushmere 
St.  Andrew,  both  in  the  same  county,  in 
1755.  He  resigned  his  benefice  at  Rushmere 
in  1756,  and  handed  over  that  (tt  Harkstead 


to  his  son  Richard  (B.A.  Emmanuel  College, 
1763)  in  1769.  He  died  on  8  June  1775, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Helen's  Church,  Ips- 
wich, where  there  is  a  mural  tablet  to  his 
memory.  Canniiig  was  an  earnest  student 
of  the  history  of  Suffolk,  and  is  best  known 
by  the  edition  of  'The  Suffolk  Traveller.' 
This  book,  first  published  by  John  Kirby 
J  between  1732  and  1734,  was  thoroughly  re- 
I  vised  by  Canning  and  a  few  friends,  and  is- 
sned, '  with  many  alterations  and  large  addi- 
tions,' in  1764.  A  third  edition  appeared  in 
;  1836  under  the  title  of  '  The  History  of  the 
County  of  Suffolk.'  Canning  issued  in  1754 
a  translation  of  the  Ipswich  charters,  and  in 
1747  an  account  of  the  charitable  bequests 
made  to  the  town.  Both  these  tracts  ap- 
peared anonymously.  Several  of  Cannings 
sermons  were  published  at  Ipswich.  He 
printed  two  pamphlets  (1740  and  1749) 
against  the  dissenters.  The  younger  Richard 
Canning  died  on  17  Jan.  1789. 

[Nichols's  Lit  Illustrations,  vi.  (88-45 ; 
Gongh's  British  Topography,  ii.  248;  Alumni 
Westmonast.  p.  281.]  S.  L. 

OANNINQ,    STRATFORD,  first  Vis- 

cotna-   Stbatfoed  bb  Rgdcliffb    (1786- 

1880),  diplomatist,  was  the  youngest  son  of 

an  elder  Stratford  Canning,  and  first  couein 

of Georgetheminister [q. vT]    TheelderStrat- 

'  ford  was  disinherited  by  his  father  on  account 

I  of  what  was  considered  an  imprudent  ma> 

I  riage.   Tohismother,Mehetabel,  daughter  of 

Robert  Patrick,  Canning  owed  much  of  his 

I  personal  charm,  and  still  more  bis  resolute 

'  will  andsteadfast  nature.  Left  a  widow  soon 

i  after  the  birth  of  her  most  famous  son,  Mrs. 

I  Canning  brought  up  her  children,  on  limited 

means,  with  rare  skill  and  wisdom.    Charles 

I  Fox,  her  third  son,  served  under  the  Buke  of 

Wellington  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  was 

appointed  his  aide-de-camp;  and  the  duke 

j  made  yerj  honourable  mention  of  him  when 

I  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Stratford  Canning  was  bom  on  4  Nov. 
1786,  in  Clement's  Lane,  near  the  Mansion 
House.  The  dingy  street,  sloping  down  to  the 
river,  was  a  fitvourite  resort  of  merchants, 
who  then  lived  over  their  offices.  Here  his 
fat)ier  had  come  to  seek  the  fortune  which 
he  had  forfeited  by  his  marriage,  and  here 
Fox,  Sheridan,  and  other  celebrities  de- 
lighted to  sup  with  the  charming  young 
merchant  and  his  beautiful  wife.  Six  months 
after  the  birth  of  Stratford,  his  father  died 
at  Brighton,  and  the  city  house  was  ex- 
changed for  a  quiet  retreat  at  Wanstead,  on 
the  skirts  of  Epping  Forest,  which  remained 
the  home  of  mother  and  children  for  some 
fifteen  years.    Stratford  was  sent  to  a  neigh- 
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bouring  fiehool  at  the  early  age  of  four,  and 
two  years  later  to  Hackney,  where  he  re- 
membered the  celebration  01  Lord  Howe's 
victory  over  the  French  in  1794.  In  the 
sammer  of  this  year  he  went  to  Eton.  The 
hardships  of  his  life  at  Hackney  had  fdr- 
nished  him  with  unhappy  reooUections ;  and 
the  change  to  Eton,  thongh  fagging  was  still 
a  trial  to  him,  proved  very  welcome.  His 
high  spirits  and  personal  charm  made  him 
a  favourite  with  masters  and  boys,  and  he 
devoted  his  time  more  to  games  and  exer- 
cises than  to  work,  until  an  illness  sobered 
him,  and  the  sympathetic  tutorship  of  Sum- 
ner f  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbui^) 
gave  nim  a  new  interest  in  his  stndies.  Eton 
boys  were  always  welcome  at  "Windsor  and 
fVogmore,  and  Canning  had  his  share  of  the 
royal  notice.  George  III  once  asked  him  in 
what  form  he  was,  and,  being  told  the  sixth, 
said ,' A  much  greater  man  than  I  can  ever  make 
you.'  At  Windsor  he  saw  the  great  people 
of  tiie  state — Addington  and  Pitt  and  their 
colleagues ;  and  they  took  him  to  hear  debates 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  saw  Nelson, 
who  came  to  Eton  '  with  Lady  Hamilton 
under  his  atm,  and  made  amends  for  that 
weakness  by  obtaining  a  holiday  for  the 
school.'  At  home,  in  the  vacations,  he  saw 
much  of  his  cousin  G^eo^ge,  and  of  Sheridan, 
who  had  taken  a  house  near  Wanstead  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife.  At  Eton  he  joined 
Richard  "Wellesley,  Rennell,  and  Gfally 
Knight  in  publishing  a  collection  of  essays, 
'  The  Miniature,'  which  went  to  a  second 
edition.  In  due  course  he  became  captain  of 
the  school,  and  in  1806  was  elected  a  scholar 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  His  university 
career  was  uneventful ;  but,  without  beingpre- 
cisely  studious,  he  contrived  to  make  himself 
master  of  most  of  the  great  classical  authors, 
and  throughout  his  life  he  retained  an  ex- 
cellent memoiy  of  Virril  and  other  favourite 
poets.  He  lived  in  Walpole's  rooms,  saw  Per- 
son and  Simeon,  and  joined  a  debating  society 
with  Pollock  and  Blomfield.  "The  life  was 
one  of  pleasant  monotony,  in  which  an  easy 
amount  of  study  was  mingled  with  healthy 
exercise  and  social  enjoyments  suited  to 
the  character  of  the  place  and  its  youthful 
occupants.  I  had  friends,  or  at  least  ac- 
quaintances, in  other  colleges  besides  my 
own ;  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  horns, 
carriagbs,  or  hoats '  {HfS.  Memoirs).  He  was 
soon  appointed  to  a  diplomatic  post,  and  his 
degrees  were  eventually  granted  by  decree 
of  the  senate  in  virtue  of  his  absence  '  on 
the  king's  service.' 

In  1807  Ckioige  Canning  became  foreign  j 
aeeretaiy,  and  appointed  his  cousin  to  the  ' 
post  of  prteis  writer  at  the  foreign  office. 


The  work  did  not  sSriooaly  interfere  with  his 
Cambridge  terms,  but  it  was  an  ofl|ee  of 
confidence.  Hie  duties  kept  him  conrtantfy 
in  intimate  relations  witn  his  cousin,  m 
whose  house  in  Downing  Street  he  lived, 
and  at  the  foot  of  whose  table  he  eat  whai 
the  foTMgn  minister  entertained  the  ix^o- 
Bzatic  circle  with  a  state  dinner.  When  the 
mission  was  going  to  Copenhagen,  with  aview 
to  healing  the  breach  with  the  Danes,  Strsu 
ford  Canning  was  appointed  the  second  of  the 
two  secretanes  who  accompanied  Mr.  Merrr 
on  this  delicate  and  futile  businees  (October 
1807).  An  important  mission  to  Turkey  was 
in  contemplation  when  he  returned.  The  alli- 
ance with  Russia  against  FVance  had  brought 
us  into  collision  with  the  Porte  in  support  of 
our  Russian  ally^and  some  acts  of  hostility 
had  occurred.  When  Napoleon  forced  tie 
czar  to  abandon  his  Englisn  connection,  the 
necessity  for  a  formal  rupture  with  our  oM 
ally  disappeared,  and  there  was  a  desire  on 
both  sides,  cautiously  expressed,  to  mend  the 
breach.  Sir  Robert  (then  Mr.)  Adair  was 
accordingly  despatched,  in  Jime  1808,  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  of  peace,  and  Canning  wont 
with  him  as  first  secretary.  The  task  was  a 
delicate  one;  ibr  the  Turks,  as  usual,  be- 
lieved that  something  was  to  be  gained  by 
delay.  After  two  months'  endurance  of  tbew 
procrastinations,  Adair  sent  in  his  ultimatum, 
and  ordered  his  maa-of-war  to  be  got  ready 
for  sea.  The  sight  of  loosmed  sails  and 
anchor  weighed  finished  the  matter,  and  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  6  Jan.  1809, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  French  em- 
bassy at  Constantinople  was  apprised  of  the 
supposed  failure  of  the  negotiations. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  from  this  date  (3a.- 
nmg  performed  the  duties  of  first  secretary 
at  Constantinople.  The  business  of  the  am- 
bassador was  to  induce  Turkey  to  prefer  the 
influence  of  England  to  that  of  France,  at  a 
time  when  France  meant  nearly  aU  Europe, 
and  England  was  her  only  overt  antagonist. 
Adair  did  indeed  contrive  to  keep  the  Porte 
in  a  friendly  disposition  towards  E^Iand, 
and  to  check  in  some  measure  the  ^encb 
charg£  d'afiaires ;  but  there  was  little  stirring 
at  the  embassy,  and  Canning  had  leisure  to 
amuse  himseu  with  riding.and  withthescanty 
society  of  the  place . '  The  diplomatic  circle,'  he 
writes, 'was  at  zero.  Owing  to  various  causes, 
entirely  political,  the  only  house  of  that  class 
at  which  we  could  pass  the  evening  was  the 
residence  bftheSw^ish  mission.  I^einteUi- 
gent  and  educated  traveller  was  a  rare  bird, 
andatbest  a  bird  of  passage.  What  remained 
was  to  be  so  ught  out  with  very  limited  succee* 
among  the  resident  merchants  and  mongrel 
families  of  Pera  and  Buyukdery,  who  sup* 
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plied  christian  diplomacjr  with  inteipietero, 
and  by  thi^  means  exercised  no  small  influ- 
ence, not  alwa^  of  the  purest  k^d,  over  its 
transactions  with  the  Porte '  (MS,  Mgmoirt). 
One  notable  addition  to  the  society  of  Stam- 
boul  was  made  for  a  time  by  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Byron,  whom  Canning  had  last  seen 
when  playing  against  him  in  an  Eton  and 
Harrow  cric&et  match,  and  who  waq  then 
busily  engaged  upon  '  Childe  Harold.' 

In  July  1810,  oisgusted  with  the  position 
of  onlooker  at  the  Forte,  and  wearv  of  the 
palaver  and  procrastination  of  Turkish  mi- 
lusters,  a  discussion  with  whom  he  coqipared, 
to  'cutting  into  dead  flesh,'  Adair  left  Con- 
stantinople for  his  nqw  post  at  Vienna,  and, 
Canning,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  by  virtue 
of  a  dormant  commis^on,  took  over  the  full, 
though  temporary,  responsibility  of  the  emr 
bs88T  at  thePorte^  as  minister  plenipatentiary, 
pending  the  appointment  of  Adair's  successor. 
In  the  manuscript  memoirs  which  have  al- 
ready been  quoted  he  gives  an  interesting  and 
valuable  summary  of  the  political  situation. 
'  In  1809,'  he  writes, '  a  yeap  of  great  injpprt- 
ance  had  begun.  The  Emperor  Ki^leon  had 
consolidated,  by  a  peace  of  apparent  duration, 
the  military,  territorial,  apd  mpral  advantages 
which  he  had  obtained,  as  the  case  might  he, 
attheezpenaeof  contine&twlEurqpp.  Wliere. 
Us  troops  were  not  quartered,  or  his  fron- 
tier not  advanced,  he  exercised  either  an  ac- 
cepted authority  or  a  predominant  influence. 
He  was  king  of  Italy,  master  of  the  Iiow 
Countries,  protector  of  the  Bheuish  coq- 
federaoy,  and  mediator  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 
His  numerous  armies  occupied  the  greater 
wrt  of  the  countries  west  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Their  positions  were  aa  yet  bat  partially 
threatened  by  the  Spanish  insurrection  and 
the  British  successes  in  Portugal.  Austjria, 
was  secretly  coltecting  the  means  for  a  fresh 
trial  of  strengdJi  with  the  victorious  legions 
of  France.  Russia  was  occupied  wit^  her 
nilitaiy  operations  against  Turkey.  Den- 
inark  had  Become  the  creature  of  Napoleon, 
and  Sweden,  though  allied  with  u«  bv  the 
polifv  of  its  gallant  and  unfortunate  King, 
WIS  drifting  towards  a  change  of  government 
destined  to  prove  suhversiye  of  the  Engliah, 
•Uiince,  Eng]l^d,thoiurhtriuiBpluuit  every- 
where at  sea,  and  wie^ing  a  powsr  which 
was  capable  of  makjoig  itMlf  idt  wherever 
the  epemy  or  his  forced  allies  pneeented  a 
weak  point  upon  the  coast  or  a  distant  color 
nial  possession  worth  attacking,  had  to  b^ 
up  against  a  heavy  financial  preesujie,  and  to 
eaoQunter  much  occasional  discantont  at 
"MM.  She  was  nominally  at  war  with  ey«ry 
Earopeaa  government  controlled  bv  Frwioe, 
»nd  as  far  as  ever  from  any  approach  towards 


peace  with  that  country ;  while  serious  dis- 
cussions with  the  United  States  of  America 
held  out  to  her  the  prospect  of  another  war 
dangerous  to  her  trade  apd  difficult  to  be 
met  without  much  additional  expense,  and 
many  a  hazardous  exertion.'  In  1810  t^ 
situation  had  grown  perceptibly  gloomier. 
<  With  the  battb  of  Wagram,  followed  by  the 
pea^a  of  Schonbrunn,  fell  every  immediate 
hope  of  seeing  tJie  progress  of  Napoleon 
checked  by  the  arms  of  Austria.  Our^Nuiish 
allies  had  been  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
Cadiz.  Our  grand  expedition  to  Antwerp  had 
proved  a  failure.  The  feyerv  of  Walcsfaerea 
had  given  the  flTiishing  stroke  to  the  ind»- 
cisious  of  our  commanders.  The  nuntstoy  at 
home  were brealidng into  piaoes:  onrMtiflmal 
debt  was  Ia];ger  than  ever;  and  symptom* of 
pqp^Iar  discontent  prevailed.' 

Supjii  waA  the  state  of  Europe  when  Can- 
ning began  his  r^ponsible  wou  at  Constan- 
tinople. To  the  complexity  of  the  political 
situation  waij!  added  the  further  diffioulty 
that  from  the  beginning  to  the  dose  of  his 
nusaion  he  was  left  without  instructions 
from  home.  The  government  entirely  forgot 
him ;  the  most  important  despatch  he  re- 
ceived, from  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  who 
had  succeeded  Canning  at  the  foreign  office, 
related  to  some  classical  manuscripts  sup- 
posed to  be  coiu^ealed  in  the  Seraglio ;  and  the 
many  and  important  negotiations  which  he 
carried  to  a  successful  issue  were  conducted 
without  a  solitary  word  of  advioeor  support 
from  the  British  government.  As  he  wntee, 
he  had  to'steecbv  tbestan'in  the  absence  of 
compass ;  and  althongji  he  naturally  resented 
thi^  offiqial  neglect,  it  ia  probable  that  ha  was 
not  ill-pleased  to  &id  himaell  unshackled  by 
instruotiaDS :  to  shirk  responsibility  on  tibie 
plea  of  UQ  orders  from  home  was  a  course 
that  could  never  have  occurred  to  him.  One 
circumstance  was  in  his  favour :  Fjtglim<< 
alone  stood  face  to  face  with  the  conque- 
ror, and  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  'an 
ark  of  r«|i|g9  for  the  honour  of  princes  and 
the  independence  of  nations.'  England,  too, 
was  the  supreme  trading  power  in  the  Levant, 
and  in  the  absence  of  powerful  pressure  from 
France,  the  interests  of  the  Porte  were  natu- 
rally bound  up  with  those  of  the  greatest 
maritime  nation  of  the  world. 

Canning's  work  during  this  first  mission  at 
Constantinople  consisted  in  three  separate 
tasks :  fii^  to  make  the  influence  of  Eng- 
land felt  at  the  Porte  as  a  check  upon  the 
French;  seoondly,  to  defend  the  interests 
of  our  shipping  trade  in  the  Levant;  and 
thirdly,  to  eneot  a  reconciliation  between  the 
cxar  and  the  sultan  with  a  view  to  setting 
Russia  free  to  repel  Napoleon's  meditated 
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inTuion.  In  each  of  these  tasks  he  was  sac- 
cessfuL  Even  in  these  youthful  days  his 
presence  carried  something  of  that  sense  of 
power  which  afterwards  came  to  be  associa- 
ted with  'the  Great  Elchi'— a  title  which 
means  full  ambassador,  as  distinguished  from 
a  minister  (elchi),  but  which  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  Canning  with  a  special  force,  as  the 
ambaasnAoT  par  excellence.  It  was  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  youn^  minister,  in  spite  of 
the  want  of  instructions  &om  home,  was 
prepared  when  needful  to  take  steps  of  the 
utmost  daring  and  consequence.  It  was  then 
common  for  a  French  privateer  to  capture  a 
British  merchant  vessel  and  run  the  prize 
into  a  Turkish  port.  Eemonstrance  was  use- 
less; Outning  boldly  call^  upon  Captain 
Hope,  who  commanaed  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  bands. 
Hope  entered  the  harbour  of  NapoU  di  Bo- 
mania  with  his  corvette,  and  under  the  guns 
of  the  fortress  demanded  the  restitution  of 
some  English  prize  vessels.  The  privateer 
ran  his  prizes  ashore  and  burnt  them ;  the 
corvette  opened  fire  upon  him,  and  the  fort- 
ress was  mute.  The  needful  lesson  had  been 
given^  and  the  privateering  question  was 
practically  settled.  The  Porte  indeed,  in- 
censed at  this  bold  stroke,  sent  a  private 
communication  to  the  presumptuous  minis- 
ter, lamenting  his  imprudence  in  constantly 
harassing  the  Sublime  Porte  about  mere 
trifles,  instead  of  mediating  a  peace  with 
Bussia,  a  task  which  the  siutan  was  ready 
to  trust  to  his  good  offices.  Canning  knew 
perfectly  that  the  negotiation  of  such  a  treaty 
would  be  the  making  of  his  diplomatic  repu- 
tation; but  even  for  this  he  would  not  yield 
a  point.  '  Nothing,'  he  answered, '  is  unim- 
portant which  concerns  the  honour,  of  Eng- 
und.'  He  persisted  in  his  defence  of  the 
rights  of  British  merchants,  and  his  persist- 
ence only  strenethened  him  in  bringing  his 
now  aeknowleo^ed  influence  to  bear  upon 
the  larger  negotiations. 

The  conclusion  of  a  peace  between  the 
belligerents  on  the  Danube  had  become  a 
nutter  of  pressing  importance.  The  balance 
of  victory  was  decidedly  on  the  Bussian  side, 
and  it  waa  obvious  that  Turkey  could  not 
expel  the  czar's  arm^  from  her  territory.  At 
the  same  time  Bussia  pursued  the  war  but 
languidly,  for  her  army  on  the  Danube  was 
urgently  needed  to  meet  Napoleon's  threat- 
ened march  to  Moscow.  The  interest  of 
England  pointed  distinctly  to  effecting  the 
release  of  the  army  of  the  Danube,  as  a 
weapon  against  France  ;  and  though  we  were 
then  technically  at  war  with  Bussia,  as  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  it  was  still  possible  for 
oar  minister  to  mediate,  since  Bussia  in  her 


present  straits  had  already  bc^nn  to  shon 
leanings  towards  England.  Canning  saw 
that  his  duty  lay  in  obtaining  the  best  terms 
of  peace  he  could  for  Turkey,  and  thus  at  once 
conciliating  the  good  opinion  of  the  Porte 
for  England,  and  releasing  the  Bussian  army 
against  England's  great  antagonist.  Finan- 
cial and  political  reasons,  moreover,  alike 
commended  the  peace  to  the  czar :  Canning 
increased  the  desire  by  cementing  the  alliance 
between  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  thus  en- 
coura^ng  the  Persians  in  their  flank  move- 
ment on  Bussia.  On  the  other  hand  the 
normal  difficulty  of  inducing  the  Porte  to 
come  to  any  decision  was  in  this  instance 
increased  by  one  or  two  Turkish  successes  on 
the  Danube.  Yet  he  so  worked  upon  Tuiker 
by  emphasising  the  ^wingsuccesses  of  Wel- 
lington in  the  Peninsula,  that  the  Porte  *t 
length  confided  to  him  unusual  powers.  Id 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Canning  was  acting  en- 
tirely on  his  private  responsibility,  the  sultan 
threw  over  the  French  minister,  and  invited 
his  English  rival  to  open  direct  negotiationa 
with  Dltalinsky,  the  Kussian  plenipotentian 
at  Bucharest,  promising  to  place  exclusive 
confidence  in  him,  and  to  permit  no  French 
interference.  The  intrigues  of  France  and 
Austria  furnished  weapons  which  were  amply 
effective  in  capable  nands.  He  obtained 
possession  of  a  secret  paper  in  which  these 
two  powers  proposed  to  join  Turkey  in  sn 
attack  upon  Bussia,  and  this  he  contrived 
to  convey  to  DTtalinsky,  with  the  desired 
effect :  Bussia  became  more  anxious  than  ever 
to  arrange  a  peace.  But  Turkey  remained 
obstinate ;  the  Porte,  always  trusting  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  still  noped  to  get  out 
of  the  war  without  loss  of  territory ,  and  some 
strong  measure  was  needed  to  bring  it  tores- 
son  before  France  opened  hostilities.  The 
French  minister  and  Austrian  intemundo 
strenuously  encouraged  Turkey  in  the  policy 
of  resistance,  while  Canning,  m  spite  of  hu 
confidential  position,  was  still  at  varianoe 
with  the  Porte  on  minor  matters  of  commer- 
cial rights.  Moreover,  his  communicatians 
with  Bussia,  the  traditional  enemy  of  Tm> 
key,  even  when  invited  by  the  Porte,  were  in 
themselves  liable  to  suspicious  misconstroc- 
tion.  The  English  minister  had,  howevar, 
again  a  weapon  in  his  hand.  He  held  t 
secret  paper  detailiiur  a  plan  for  the  inva- 
sion and  partition  of  Turkey,  drawn  up  at 
Vienna,  with  Napoleon's  connivance.  Thie 
imprincipled  document  he  delivered  to  the 
Porte  in  his  most  impressive  manner,  and  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  lon^  struggle  was 
over.  In  the  face  of  the  active  hostility  of 
France  and  Austria,  in  spite  of  die  obvioni 
advantages  of  delay  to  the  Poite,  he  carried 
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bis  point,  and  th«  trea^  of  Bucharest  was 
tigned  on  28  May  181z,  and  ratified  just 
before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Robert)  Listen  superseded  Canning  at  the 
embassj. 

This  was  the  most  important  act  of  Strat- 
ford Canning's  life.  Apart  from  the  reputa- 
tion thus  acquired  by  the  young  diplomatist, 
the  gain  to  Europe  was  immense.  The  nego- 
tiations which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Bucharest 
laid  the  foundations  of  that  predominating 
influence  which  England  has  ever  since  ex- 
erted at  the  Porte,  and  established  the  ex- 
traordinary personal  prestige  which  enabled 
Canning  to  maintain  that  influence  at  Con- 
itantinople  through  times  of  seyeie  strain 
and  connision.  More  than  this,  it  released 
Tachitschakofifs  army  of  the  Danube  at  the 
precise  moment  when  it  was  needed  to  ag- 
gravate the  discomfiture  of  the  French  m 
their  retreat  from  Moscow,  an  opportune 
tchisTement,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
characterised  as  'the  most  important  ser> 
vice  to  this  country  and  the  worn  that  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  individual  to  perform.' 
Canning  had  gone  to  Constantinople  when 
Turkey  was  in  open  rupture  with  us,  and 
almost  in  the  arms  of  Napoleon.  He  left 
it  under  the  supreme  influence  of  England, 
with  our  maritime  rights  secured,  Russia  set 
free  to  join  the  gfreat  alliance  against  the 
French  emperor;  and  all  this  without  a 
word  of  advice  nom  the  home  government, 
and  without  using  his  trump  card,  the  ex- 
change of  the  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of 
the  Dardanelles,  which  would  have  cost  Eng- 
land 300,000/.,  and  which  had  been  left  to 
his  discretion. 

In  July  1812  he  left  the  Bosphoms,  with 
t  firm  resolve  never  to  return.  Apart  from 
the  special  drawbacks  of  life  and  society  at 
Stamboul,  he  disliked  residence  abroad,  and 
had  only  accepted  the  secretaryship,  and  sub- 
Mqnently  the  embassy,  under  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  a  very  temporary  and  brief 
engagement.  His  inclinations  pointed  to  a 
career  at  home,  where  the  quick  intellectual 
life  of  London,  and  the  usual  goals  of  am- 
bition, literary  and  political,  attracted  him. 
When  he  arrived  in  England,  however,  George 
Canning  was  not  in  power ;  Castlereagh  oc- 
cupied the  foreign  office,  and  there  seemed 
little  likelihood  of  immediate  promotion.  He 
was,  indeed,  in  recognition  of  special  services, 
granted  a  pension  of  1,200/.  as  minister  pleni- 
potentiary «n<iMpont&t/iM.  But  he  was  lonely 
m  London;  most  of  his  school  and  college 
friends  were  scattered ;  and  he  took  no  plea- 
mne  in  ordinary  town  amusements.  He  read 
a  good  deal,  in  a  desultory  fashion ;  wrote 
poetry,  and  contributed  some  articles  to  the 


'  Quarterly  Review,'  which  he  had  a  share  in 
founding.  Perhaps  his  greatest  pleasures  were 
his  regmar  walks  with  Qeorge  Canning  to 
Hyde  Park  Comer,  where  the  ex-minister's 
carriage  awaited  him,  economically,  outside 
the  turnpike,  to  drive  him  home  to  Brompton. 
To  the  long  and  intimate  conversations  which 
enlivened  these  daily  walks  the  younger  man 
always  attributed  much  of  his  political  know- 
ledge and  insight. 

£1  1813  the  oflFer  was  made  to  him  of  ac- 
companying Lord  Aberdeen  on  his  special  mis- 
sion to  Vienna ;  but  as  his  acceptance  would 
have  involved  a  step  backwards  in  diplomatic 
rank,  from  plenipotentiary  to  secretary,  he 
thought  it  wise  to  decline,  though  he  thereby 
lost  the  opportunity  of  accompanying  the 
allied  armies  in  their  march  against  Napoleon. 
He  went  to  Paris,  however,  after  the  emperor's 
abdication,  saw  the  king  make  his  entry,  and 
was  presented  to  Louis  XVIIL  On  that 
occasion  he  '  saw,  and  never  saw  again,  the 
handsome  youth  who  was  destined  to  hold  the 
reins  of  empire  in  Russia,  to  keep  all  Europe 
in  alarm  for  thirty  years,  and  to  close  a  proud 
career  under  the  pressure  of  a  disastrous  war. 
He  met,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  his  lifelong 
enemy,  the  Czar  Nicholas. 

At  this  time  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had 
formed  a  ver^  high  opinion  of  Stratford 
Canning's  abilities,  offered  him  (May  1814) 
the  post  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  m  Switzerland,  and  as  this 
carried  with  it  a  diplomatic  step,  and  involved 
a  great  deal  of  important  work — Castlereagh 
had  indeed  selected  him  because  he  was  known 
to  like  work — he  accepted.  His  business 
was  to  substitute,  for  tne  act  of  mediation 
by  which  Napoleon  had  bound  the  Swiss 
cantons  to  France,  a  new  federal  act,  which 
should  create  a  neutral  and  guaranteed  statOi 
to  act  as  a  check  upon  French  aggression  in 
Germany  and  North  Italy.  The  work  was 
rendered  exceedingly  difficult  and  delicate  by 
the  wide  differences  between  the  govern- 
ments of  the  several  cantons,  and  all  Can- 
ning's tact  and  decision  were  needed  to  re- 
concile the  conflicting  systems.  After  much 
negotiation,  and  a  long  diplomatic  duel  with 
Count  Capo  d'Istria,  the  Russian  plenipoten- 
tiary, an  act  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  envoys 
proceeded  to  Vienna  to  submit  it  to  the  con- 
gress then  sitting  to  adjust  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  Canning  lived  to  be  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  famous  congress ;  for  though  he 
was  not  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  (hav- 
ing only  a  seat  on  the  committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Swiss  question),  he  was 
more  than  once  invited  to  join  the  sittings 
of  the  general  council.  As  far  as  Switzer- 
land was  concerned  the  congress  did  its  work 
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,  Cannine  held  the  protocols,  and 
puahea  the  act  of  federation  to  its  oonclusion; 
out  the  general  business  of  the  congress  made 
little  progress  before  the  return  oiNapoleon 
from  Elba. 

When  the  congress  dispersed  upon  the  re- 
turn of  Napoleon,  Canning  went  back  to  Swit- 
zerland with  the  act  of  federation  approyed 
bythecongrees(I>ecAwwE«m,20Marchl816). 
whereby  the  'precious  giik  of  neutrality' 
was  actxwded  to  the  cantons  on  co^dition  of 
political  impotence,  and  his  first  duty  was  to 
mduce  the  cantons  to  accept  the  slight  mo- 
difications introduced  at  Vienna,  and  to  fur- 
nish a  coiitingent  to  the  allied  armies  now 
concerting  measures  against  Nmoleon.  Both 
these  objects  he  effected  before  Waterloo  re- 
moved any  remaining  grounds  of  hesitation. 
Poring  the  '  hundrel  days '  an  opportunity 
occurrad  for  a  rear  attack  by  the  Swiss  con- 
tingent on  the  French  corps  d'arm6e  which 
had  marched  through  Geneva  to  meet  the 
Austrians;  Canning  at  once  grasped  the  posi- 
tion, and  urged  an  immediate  attack ;  but 
the  Swiss  general  had  no  instructions  which 
permitted  so  da^^  a  movement,  and  the 
chance  was  lost.  l£e  envoy's  principal  work 
was  now  accomplished,  but  there  were  still 
numerous  details  to  be  settled  in  the  con- 
■titutioiu  of  the  twenty-two  cantons.  He 
was  even  induced  by  ute  entreaties  of  the 
Swiss  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  or^nising  a 
federal  army ;  and  the  force  of  1(X),00U  men 
which  the  protestant  cantons  mustered  in 
1847  against  the  Sunderbund  was  the  result 
of  the  military  system  fiaimded  by  the  civilian 
thirty  years  before.  During  the  earlier  part 
of  the  six  years  occupied  by  the  Swiss  mis- 
sion, Ziiricu  was  his  neadquarters,  and  the 
life  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  dreary; 
die  men  were  too  grave  and  serious^  and  the 
'wives  and  daughters  were  more  lemark- 
aUe  for  t^eir  domestic  virtues  than  for  the 
chums  andaccomplishments  of  politosociety.' 
The  grandeur  of  Alpine  scenery,  of  which 
he  retained  an  enthusiastic  memory  at  the 
aoe  of  ninety,  made  amends  for  the  dulness 
M  man,  and  the  lack  of  society  was  to  some 
«Stent  remedied  when  he  moveid  the  embassy 
to  Bern  in  1815,  and  still  more  when,  after 
a  visit  to  England  in  1816,  he  brought  back 
as  wife  the  daughter  of  Henry  RMkes.  _  Hia 
married  happiness,  however,  was  shortlived ; 
he  took  a  vula  about  two  miles  from  Lau- 
sanne in  the  spri^  of  1817^  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Aus.  Canning  died  in  childbirth, 
and  the  blow  induced  her  husband  to  apply 
to  government  for  his  recall.  His  worn  in 
Switierland  was  done;  it  had  been  quiet 
and  imobtrusive,  but  not  leas  important  and 
difficult. 


Canning  had  not  been  long  in  England  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  embassy  at  Wash- 
ington with  a  seat  in  the  privy  coundL 
On  18  Sej)t.  1819,  lUchard  Bush,  the  United 
States  mmistor  in  London,  had  an  interviev 
with  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  w^s  informed  b; 
the  latter  that  Canning  had  been  selected 
as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  United  States,  in  accord- 
ance with  'an  anxious  desire  to  keep  up 
the  qrstem  of  conciliation  which  had  oeen 
acted  upon  with  so  much  advantage  to  both 
coimtries  by  Mr.  [afterwards  Sir  Charles] 
Bagot,'  and  with  the  belief  that  Canning 
'possessed  every  qualification  for  treading  in 
the  same  path.''  Lord  Castlereagh  refened 
eulogistically  to  his  services  at  the  Forte,  at 
Vienna,  and  in  Switzerland  (Rush,  Ooiirt  qf 
LoruUmfrom  1810  to  1825, 1873  ed.,  p.  157). 
The  American  mission,  iat  which  Canning 
set  out  on  14  Aug.  1820.  was  one  of  pecnlisr 
delicacy.  The  war  of  1812-15  was  l>at  re- 
cently over.  The  convention  of  1818  had 
partly  settled  some  of  the  more  serious  dif- 
ferences between  England  and  the  States, 
but  many  remuned  in  a  dangerous  poaition, 
and  the  temper  of  the  States  was  such  that 
the  gret|.test  tact  and  discretion  were  needed 
to  brmg  about  a  pacific  solution  of  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute.  '  Sir,'  said  Secretary  Adanu 
to  Canning  at  Washington,  'it  took  us  ol 
late  sereru  years  to  go  to  war  with  you  for 
the  redress  of  our  grievances;  renew  tJiese 
suljects  of  complaint,  and  it  will  not  take 
as  many  weeks  to  produce  the  same  efiect' 
The  most  pressing  questions  at  the  time  were 
those  of  the  right  to  search  American  ships 
for  British  seamen,  and  the  suppressioo  of 
the  slave  trade  by  a  sort  of  general  police  on 
the  seas,  to  which  England  founa  a  groat 
obstacle  in  the  susceptuulities  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. Canning  succeeded  in  inducing  a 
somewhat  more  conciliatory  spirit  among  the 
American  minis,ters,  in  spite  of  considerable 
friction  with  Adams,  whose  temper  was  un- 
even. The  climate  of  Waaihiugton,  and  his 
dislike  of  American  manivers  and  politics, 
however,  made  his  transatlantic  residence  &r 
from  pleasant.  In  impaired  health,  he  re- 
turned in.  the  autumn  of  1623  to  arrange 
a  treaty  in  London,  embodying  the  settle- 
ment 01  the  various  outstanding  dlfiTerences. 
An  account  of  the  conferences  held  in  Jano- 
aiy  and  February  1824,  of  which  Canning 
drew  all  the  British  instructions  and  the 
protocols,  and  in  which  he  and  Huskisson 
and  Bu^  were  the  plenipotentiaries,  has 
been  preserved  by  the  last,  and  shows  that, 
in  spite  of  the  unsparing  demands  of  the 
Americans,  against  which  the  English  re- 
presentatives '  vehemently  '  protested,  their 
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demeanour  was  generally  concillatoiy  and 
conducive  to  a  mutual  understanding.  Im- 
pressment and  the  West  Indian  trade  were 
the  chief  points  under  discussion ;  but  minor 
matteiB  01  boundarv,  fisheries,  river  navi^ 
tion,  and  above  all  the  still  pending  question 
of  the  slave  trade,  occupied  the  ]^enipoten- 
tiaiies.  A  compromise  was  ^t  length  arrived 
at  by  the  conterence,  but  the  convention, 
signed  13  March  1S24,  which  elicited  George 
Canning's  hearty  admiration,  was  rej^ted  by 
the  American  Senate,  and  all  that  nad  been 
achieved  was  a  general  rapproehenunt  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  which  in  later 
years  led  to  a  settlement  of  tl^e  matters  under 
discussion. 

In  1824  it  was  decided  that  Canning  was 
again  to  be  sent  to  Turkey.  He  heard  the 
nevrs  with  dismay,  for  his  former  memories 
were  not  agreeable,  and  he  had  a  very  lively 
repugnance  to  again  encoimtering  the  weary 
prolmtiee  of  Turkish  diplomat.  Where 
duty  ■tumnoned  him,  however,  there  would 
be  go  at  any  personal  sacrifice.  Meanwhile 
he  bad  a  bnef  reprieve  in  a  preliminary  mis- 
aion  in  Novemwr  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
bnainess  which  drew  him  there  was  of  the 
utmost  importance^  Bussia  vras  believed  to 
&voiir  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  in  the  war  of 
independence^  and  to  be  disposed  to  join  in 
a  scheme  of  mediation  with  England  and 
France.  England,  while  anxious  not  to  let 
Bossia  move  alone  in  the  matter,  and  after 
entering  into  negotiations  for  such  mediation, 
became  suddenly  convinced  that  the  time  was 
not  ripe  for  interference,  and  absolutely  re- 
fused to  join  in  any  acts  of  coercion.  George 
Canning  had  set  his  heart  on  the  libera- 
tion of  Greece  without  the  use  of  force,  and 
his  cousin  was  therefore  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to  confer  on  the  Greek  question  and 
smooth  away  the  ill-feeling  wuich  George 
Canning's  policy  of  no  coercion  and  his  abrupt 
withdrawal  from  the  negotiations  had  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  the  czar  and  his  ministers,  and 
also  to  compose  a  boundary  dispute  between 
England  and  Russia  in  north-west  America. 
The  last  he  duly  accomplished,  and  his  judi- 
cious mode  of  dealing  with  the  sore  subject 
of  Greece  in  conversations  with  Count  iNes- 
selrode  (March  1826)  p^pared  the  way  for 
the  protocol  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Count  Nesselrode  signed  (4,  April  1826) 
on  the  occasion  of  the  former's  complimentaiy 
visit  to  the  new  Emperor  Nicholas  on  his 
accession  a  year  later.  Canning  left  the 
Rnssian  ministers  in  a  more  tranquil  frame 
of  mind,  and  also  took  the  opportunity,  in 
passing  through  Vienna,  to  deliver  a  royal 
letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  to  oouer 
with  Mettemicn  on  the  views  of  the  British 


gOTemment  towards  the  liberal  movements 
then  springing  up  in  Europe. 

In  OctoDer  1825  Canning  started  on  his 
second  mission  to  Constantinople.  In  the 
summer  he  had  married  a  second  time.  His 
young  wife  was  a  daughter  of  James  Alex- 
ander, M.P.,  of  Somerhill,  near  Tonbridge. 
In  taking  her  with  him  he  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  his  absence  abroad  would  not 
be  of  long  duration;  for  in  an  interview  with 
his  cousin  George,  the  latter  informed  him 
that  Lord  Liverpool  had  consented  to  his 
proximate  appointment  as  vice-president  of 
the  board  of  control — a  promise  wjiich  George 
Canning's  death,  in  1827,  made  of  no  efiect. 
His  objects  at  Constantinople  were  chiefly  the 
pacification  of  Greece  ana  the  reconciliation 
of  Turkey  and  Russia.  In  the  first  matter  he 
had  to  carry  out  his  cousin's  instructions, 
which  were  dictated  by  enthusiastic  sym- 
pathy for  the  Greeks,  and  included  virtiwUy 
the  separation  of  Greece  from  the  Ottoman 
empire.  The  time  was  ill  chosen  for  such 
mediation,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  ambassador,  with  all  his  pity  for  the 
Greeks,  would  have  himsftlf  sel^^d  this 
monient  for  intervention.  When  the  insur- 
rection was  in  its  first  strength,  it  might 
have  been  less  difficult  to  induce  the  Porte 
to  accord  favourable  terms  to  the  Gbeeks. 
But  the  arms  of  Turkey  ware  now  trium- 

Ehant,  and  the  Greeks  desperate.  Canning 
ad  an  interview  with  Mavrocordato  at 
Hydra  on  his  way  to  Constantinople,  and 
thoroughly  gauged  the  deplorable  straits  to 
which  the  Greeks  were  reduced.  Landing 
at  Ipsera  he  had  found  the  town  an  empty 
shell,  without  an  inhabitant ;  whUe  the 
bones  of  mothers  self-destroyed,  with  their 
dead  children  beside  them,  bore  witness  to 
the  cruelties  of  the  Turks  and  the  heroism 
that  inspired  such  desperate  deeds  to  escape 
them.  Two  survivors,  worn  to  skeletons, 
testified  more  eloquently  than  words  to  the 
terrible  pass  in  which  the  Greeks  now  found 
themselves,  and  the  ambassador  exclaimed : 
'  How  I  longed  to  be  the  instrument  of  repair- 
ing such  calamities  by  carrying  my  mission  of 
peace  and  deliverance  to  a  successful  issue  ! ' 
The  circumstances  which  moved  the  mediator 
to  pity  only  nerved  the  Porte  to  more  stre- 
nuous resistance.  Sultan  Mahmud  had  been 
laboriously  building  im  the  Turkish  empire ; 
he  had  suppressed  hij  Bey  and  the  great 
feudal  landowners,  and  soon  after  Canning's 
arrival  accomplished  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  most  menacing  element  in  the  state  by 
the  massacre  of  the  Janissaries.  He  was 
organising  a  new  army,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  sultan  in  the  midst  of  a  mili- 
tary revival  would  consent  to  any  dismem- 
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berment  of  his  dominions.  Moreover,  there 
were  hostile  counsels  at  the  Porte.  Baron 
Otterfels,  the  Austrian  internuncio,  then 
held  the  ear  of  the  sultan,  acting  under  instruc- 
tions from  Mettemich,  which  were  of  course 
repudiated  when  they  were  exposed.  Baron 
Militz,  the  Prussian  minister,  was  also  in- 
triguing against  peace,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  send  home  accounts  of  interviews  and  con- 
versations which  never  took  place — 'a  scheme 
of  treachery  almost  unparalleled  even  in  diplo- 
matic history.'  In  the  end  the  long  duel 
terminated  in  the  discomfiture  of  both  these 
ministers ;  but  the  struggle  was  a  severe 
one,  and  any  one  less  gifted  than  Canning 
would  have  early  given  over  the  desperate 
conflict.  Fortunately,  he  knew  how  to  make 
himself  respected.  The  dominating  influ- 
ence so  powerfully  described  by  Kinglake 
nearly  thirty  years  later  was  already  as- 
serting itseli  in  these  days,  and  his  perso- 
nal ascendency  over  the  Forte  was  already 
felt. 

But  all  his  personal  ascendency  coiild  not  at 
this  moment  avail  against  the  forces  that  were 
then  working  in  Turkey.  The  first  hostile  ele- 
ment was  Sultan  Mahmud  himself.  Writing 
in  later  years.  Canning  describes  this  famous 
saltan  as  '  in  temper  and  policy  a  caliph  and 
a  despot ; '  and,  notwithstanding  the  admira- 
tion which  his  resolution  and  energy  in  army 
and  other  reforms  excited,  Canning  s  opinion 
of  Mahmud  was  disparaging.  Russia  was 
the  next  obstacle.  While  originally  anxious 
to  interfere  by  force  in  favour  of  the  Greeks, 
the  czar  had  no  idea  of  preferring  their  cause 
to  his  own  interests ;  and  for  the  present  he 
allowed  England  to  attempt  the  thankless 
office  of  non-coercive  mediator,  alone,  and 
steadily  kept  the  Oreek  question  in  the  back- 
ground untU  his  own  claims  in  Europe  and 
Asia  had  been  settled  to  his  satisfaction.  The 
Austrian  internuncio  also  stuck  at  nothing 
to  damage  the  prospects  of  a  peaceful  ar- 
rangement of  the  Greek  difficulty.  Canning 
found  himself  isolated,  and  even  viewed  with 
distrust  by  the  Porte  as  the  only  advocate  of 
the  rebelUous  Greeks.  In  vain  he  pressed 
upon  the  Porte  the  advantages  of  an  amicable 
arrangement,  and  hinted  that  the  Greeks 
(who  had  accorded  him  full  powers)  were 
prepared  to  accept  such  moderate  concessions 
as  were  included  in  the  separation  of  the 
Morea  under  local  authority,  with  Turkish 

forrisons  in  strong  positions  (MS.  Memoin). 
n  vain  he  tried '  persuasion,  admonition,  and 
a  glimpse  of  perilous  consequences.'  All  argu- 
ment was  thrown  away  on  Mahmud  and  his 
ministers,  and  Canning  had  to  stand  aside  and 
become  a  mere  onlooker,  while  Russia  played 
her  own  game.  'When  I  look  back,' he  wrote, 


'  after  an  intervalof  forty  years,  to  the  wholeof 
the  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  ^uite  dear 
that  the  success  I  so  udently  desired  wu  i 
simple  impossibility.'  It  was  no  doubt  the 
position  01  isolation  to  which  his  efforts  in 
lavour  of  Greece  had  consigned  faim  that 
prevented  the  English  ambassador  from  help- 
ing the  Turks  to  obtain  better  terms  firom 
Russia  than  those  included  in  the  humilitt- 
ing  treaty  of  Akerman,  October  1826,  which 
the  rawnees  of  his  new  army  alone  indaced 
the  sultan  to  sign.  The  dispute  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  having  been  temponuil^ 
adjusted  by  this  instrument,  the  part  of  soli- 
tary mediator  in  behalf  of  Greece,  which 
Canning  had  thus  hx  performed,  was  ex- 
changed for  the  joint  action  of  the  thne 
powers,  England,  France,  and  Russia,  under 
the  treaty  of  London  of  July  1827,  whidi 
was  the  formal  expression  of  the  protocol 
signed  by  Wellington  at  St.  PetersDurg  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  eflfects  of  this 
forcible  interposition  of  the  three  maritime 
powers,  whicn  was  emphasised  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  joint  neete  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, were  disastrous  to  Turkey  in  many 
ways.  The  light  terms  which  Canning  had 
been  able  to  offer  the  Turks  on  behalf  of  the 
Greeks  were  now  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  a 
settlement  which  involved  the  creation  of  an 
independent  kingdom,  with  far  wider  boun- 
daries than  had  been  hitherto  contemplated. 
The  hot-headed  action  at  Navarino,  which 
was  fought  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
ambassador,  who  agreed  emphatically  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  describing  it  as 
an  'imtoward  event,'  was  followed  hj  a 
burst  of  indignation  from  the  Porte,  which 
broke  off  all  negotiations,  and  compelled  the 
withdrawal  of  the  embassies  of  the  three 
mediating  powers.  The  imprudent  manifesto 
then  promulgated  by  Sultan  Mahmud  guTe 
Russia  the  pretext  she  desired  for  a  foreiUe 
insistance  upon  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
1827,  and  thus  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of 
1828-9  ensued,  and  by  its  disastrous  termi- 
nation in  the  peace  of  Adrianople  deprived 
Turkey  of  the  good  resulte  which  were  be- 
ginning to  flow  firom  the  reforming  poli^  of 
Mahmud. 

The  English  ambassador's  action  dorinf 
these  eventful  times  was  one  of  compolsoiy 
inactivity.  He  had  at  first  to  stand  aside 
and  busy  himself  with  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
bassy, and  decide  the  legal  causes  which 
were  moved  in  the  ambassador's  supreme 
court,  by  the  light  of  common  sense,  a  task 
he  accomplished  to  such  purpose  that  he 
never  had  a  complaint  against  his  judgments. 
Meantime,  he  availed  himself  of  any  openine 
that  arose  to  assert  the  influence  01  EnglaiM 
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and  check  the  machinations  of  the  Anstrian 
and  Pnusian  ministeiB.  Much  as  he  de- 
plored the  barbarity  displayed  in  the  mas- 
nere  of  the  Janissaries,  from  which  he  con- 
trived to  saTe  his  own  guard,  he  could  not 
bot  allow  the  necessity  of  strong  measures 
of  repression ;  and  deeply  as  he  regretted  the 
attitude  of  the  Porte  towards  the  Greeks,  it 
was  impossible  to  deny  that  there  was  little 
to  induce  the  sultan  to  agree  to  terms  of 
dismemberment.  The  conferences  of  the 
three  ambassadors  nnder  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  London  of  1827  were  be«rinning 
in  no  Tery  hopefiil  mood,  when  a  shahbr  scrap 
of  Tnperwas  placed  in  Canning's  hands,  just 
u  he  was  on  the  point  of  attending  the  con- 
fawee  at  the  French  ambassador's.  At  the 
dose  of  the  interview  he  laid  this  document 
before  the  ministers.  It  contained  news  of 
htxTj  firing  heard  at  Navarino,  and  the  effect 
of  the  communication  was  instantaneous. 
QenertI  QuUleminot  turned  pale,  and  then 
quietly  remarked, '  Trois  tStes  dans  un  bonnet, 
n'eat-ce  pas  F '  and  the  conference  broke  up. 
The  soltan  had  heard  the  news,  too,  and  his 
indignation  was  unboimded.  The  embas- 
tiet  were  surroonded  by  troops,  and  Canning 
smnt  the  night  in  burning  his  private  papers. 
No  violence  was  offered  to  the  Europeans ; 
hot  the  n^tiations  came  to  a  dead-lock. 
Once  again  Canning  took  upon  himself  to 
initiate  a  course  of  action  without  instruc- 
tions. He  persuaded  his  French  and  Russian 
eolleaguee  to  join  him  in  withdrawing  the 
emhanies  from  Constantinople  on  their  own 
mponsibility,  and  the  thrce  ambassadors, 
with  their  private  and  official  fiuniliee,  sailed 
&eet  to  Corfu. 

In  February  1828  Canning  left  Corfu  for 
licmdon  in  some  perturbation  as  to  his  pro- 
lisble  reception.  His  apprehensions  were  im- 
foonded;  ne  was  exonerated  from  all  blame 
in  the  matter  of  Navarino,  and  his  action  in 
withdrawing  the  embassy  was  approved. 
The  government,  however,  could  not  make 
up  its  mind  to  any  course  of  action.  Can- 
ning urged  upon  Lord  I>udley  the  importance 
of  not  permitting  Russia  to  act  alone  in  co- 
ncing  the  Porte,  and  insisted  on  the  nece*- 
eity  for  an  immediate  pacification  of  Greece ; 
ua  when  the  foreign  secretary  declined  to 
move.  Canning  even  took  the  unusual  step  of 
canying  the  matter  higher,  to  the  prime 
minister  himself;  but  the  dt^e  was  equally 
ofadnrate.  When  Aberdeen  succeeded  Dudley 
it,  the  foreign  office,  a  change  came  over 
the  British  policy :  a  French  army  was  des- 
Mtehed,  at  England's  request,  to  drive  out 
Ibraliim  Pasha  and  his  Egyptian  troope  from 
the  Morea,  and  the  three  ambassadors  were 
ordered  to  resume  their  conferences  for  the 


pacification  of  Greece.  They  met  at  Corfu  in 
the  autumn,  and  proceeded  together  to  Poros, 
where  they  drew  up  articles  of  settlement, 
framed  by  Canning,  which  were  forwarded  to 
their  respective  governments  in  December 
1828.  These  articles  included  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Greek  tributary  monarchy,  with  a 
northern  frontier  terminating  in  the  gulfs  of 
VoloandArta.  It  was  reserved  for  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople,  forced  upon  Mahmud  by  the 
triumphant  Diebitsch  in  August  1829,  to  en- 
force these  and  still  more  trenchant  conditi  ons. 
In  the  meanwhile,  it  was  only  the  influence 
of  Canning  that  restrained  Capo  d'Istria  from 
employing  the  French  contingent  in  an  attack 
upon  Attica,  still  held  by  the  Turks,  which 
would  have  resulted  in  serious  European 
complications. 

The  negotiations  at  Poros  mark  the  termi- 
nation of  the  first  period  of  Canning's  diplo- 
matic career.  For  twelve  years  he  was  now 
destined  to  hold  no  permanent  diplomatic 
post.  A  disagreement  with  Lord  Aberdeen 
on  the  Greek  question — owing,  nominaUy, 
to  Canning's  suggestion  that  Candia  should 
form  part  ofthe  new  kingdom  (Correspondence 
with  Prince  Leopold,  Pari.  Papert,1830,  xix.), 
but  really  to  Aberdeen's  mistrust  of  the  am- 
bassador s  'political  inclinations ' — had  been 
accentuatea  by  a  sharp  correspondence,  and 
he  conditionally  resigned  his  embassy,  in  Uie 
event  of  the  Poroe  settlement  not  being 
carried  into  effect,  in  January  1829.  The 
condition  named  did  not  precisely  occur, 
but  his  resignation  was  accepted,  and  Sir 
R.  Gordon  succeeded  him  as  ambassador  at 
the  Porte. 

On  his  return  to  England  the  services  of 
the  ex-ambassador  were  acknowledged  br 
the  grand  cross  of  the  Bath.  Canning  now  ad- 
dressed himself  to  home  ambitions.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1828,  while  still  an  ambassador.  His  first 
seat  was  Old  Sarum, '  the  rottenest  borough 
on  the  list ;'  he  stood  in  1830  unsuccessfully 
for  Leominster,  as  '  third  man ; '  then  tried 
Southampton,  but  retired  before  the  poll; 
and  was  at  length  elected  for  Stockbridge, 
where  the  canvass  was  a  mere  form,  and  a 
cheque  for  1,000/.  to  the  attorney  settled  the 
busmess.  Finally,  after  a  sharp  contest,  he 
was  returned  in  1886  for  King's  Lynn,  with 
Lord  George  Bentinck  for  his  colleague,  and 
retained  the  seat  in  two  subsequent  elections, 
until  his  return  to  diplomatic  functions  re- 
moved him  from  parliament  in  1841.  His 
parliamentaiy  career  was  not  remarkable. 
His  opinions,  indeed,  were  respected,  and 
his  counsel  sought,  especially  on  Eastern 
questions ;  but  he  was  no  party  man,  though 
he  acted  with  Peel  and  Stanley,  and  was  a 
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staunch  advocate  of  'constitutional  prin- 
ciples.' As  a  speaker,  moreover,  he  hail  to 
contend  with  a  nervousness  which  gene- 
rally kept  him  silent.  No  man  possessed 
more  completely  the  power  of  impressive 
speech  when  a  message  had  to  he  delivered 
to  a  sovereign  or  a  statesman ;  none  kneiv 
better  how  to  combine  grace  of  dictioi) 
with  accuracy,  luciditT,  and  completeness 
of  expression ;  but  he  had  not  the  peculiar 
qualities  necessary  for  House  of  Commons' 
success. 

Canning  was  invited  (18S0)  by  the  govern- 
ment to  draw  up  the  statement  of  our  daima 
in  the  American  boundary  question  to  be  sul>- 
mitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  J  his  statement  was  approved, 
and  the  claims  awarded.  In  the  following 
year  it  was  arraoged  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  Oonstantinople  on  a  special  mission 
to  obtain  an  extended  frontier  for  Oreece,  the 
boundary  having  been  drawn  (in  deference  to 
Aberdeen's  views,  and  against  the  representar 
tions  of  the  Poros  commission)  on  narrower 
lines  than  were  practically  efficient.  Sir 
Robert  Gordon,  the  ambassador  at  the  Porte, 
naturally  opposed  the  interference  of  a  special 
envoy,  and  It  shows  Pahnerston's  appreoiatioa 
of  Cannings  tmique  influence  with  ue  Turks, 
that  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  his  own  de- 
cided repugnance  to  a  return  to  the  Levant, 
he  was  sent  out  in  November  183L  The, 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  this  one- 
sided negotiation  was  beyond  praise.  By 
playing  upon  the  fears  of  the  Forte  with  re- 
ference to  the  growing  power  of  Mohammed 
Aly,  and  eetabushing  secret  communications 
with  the  sultan  himwlf,  he  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  Porte  to  the  new  frontier  having 
its  twmini  on  the  gulfs  of  Volo  and  Arta, 
and  brought  his  fiench  and  Russian  col- 
leagues to  accept  his  settlement. 

It  is  right  to  state  th^t,  while  Palmetston 
heartily  approved  Canning's  coiidnct  of  tJiis 
mission,  he  did  not  at  any  time  consult  him, 
after  his  return  in  September  18S2,  upon 
the  various  azrangements  then  pending.  He 
foresaw  the  failure  of  the  G^reek  constitution 
with  Otho  and  the  triple  regency,  but  had 
no  voice  in  the  matter.  Nor  was  his  advice 
solicited  in  the  troublesome  question  of  the 
relations  between  the  Porte  ^d  Mohammed 
Aly.  He  had  cautiously  encouraged  Mah- 
mud,  in  the  last  interview  he  ever  nad  with 
him,  to  hope  that  England  might  support 
him  against  his  overweening  vassal;  but 
Palmerston  and  Lord  Orey  did  not  see  their 
way  to  sending  the  small  naval  force  which 
Canning  urged  them  to  despatch  to  the  la- 
vant  as  a  menace  to  the  £^|vptian  viceroy, 
and  the  neglect  of  his  counsel  resulted  i]i,tne 


complications  of  t^n  years  later,  when  we 
had  to  perform  with  difficulty  what  migiit 
once  have  been  eaailv  aocompmhed. 

At  the  close  of  1882  he  v(fLB  sent  on  t 
special  mission  to  Portqgal,  to  attei^  U> 
arrange  the  dissensions  between  thebrothen 
Don  Pedro  and  Don  MigueL  TkettHand 
the  attepipt  was  a  fbxegone  con^dusion,  and 
the  ambassador  oameuom^  little  ^tsaed 
at  beiiijg  sent  on  a  fool's  errand,  tk  his 
return  in  1838  he  found  himself  gazetted  is 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  St.  Pstersbui^ 
but  the  czar  resolutely  refused  to  receive  him. 
He  was  not  popular  at  the  Russian  capital, 
on  political ground8,aadNicholaa  entertained 
apersonal  as  well  af,  a  political  dislike  to  hit 
greatest  opponent.  Nesselroda  dreada^Uf 
astuteness,  and  anxiously  wrote  to  I!imw 
Lieven  to  have  the  appointment  of  so  'im- 
practicable '  a  maa  cancelled.  Palmw^hHii 
however,  was  firm ;  he  had  aj^inted  Caa- 
ning  (according  to  Greville,  whom  view,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  scarcely  borne  out  by  tha 
facts)  with  a  special  view  to  showing  the 
lievens  and  their  court  that  he  was  not  to  be 
dictated  to,  and  he  declined  to  s^d  aoothei 
envoy  to  St.  Petersburg.  Ear  some  time  Eng- 
land was  represented  only  bj^  a  cha^  iii- 
faires  at  the  Russian  capital  (  OresUh  ibr 
main,  n.  863,  867).  Meanwhile  Lord  diay'i 
promise  to  give  Canning  the  next  vacant  em- 
bassy was  annulled  by  his  resignation ;  snd 
Peers  offer  ot  the  gpovtraturship  of  Oauads  in 
March  1835  (through  Aberdeen,  the  colonial 
secretary)  waa  not  accepted.  Parliamaataiy 
duties,  and  long  residences  alnwad  fiv  w 
health  of  his  invalid  son,  filled  up  the  fellow- 
iug  years.  In  1841  Peel  again  offered  him 
the  government  of  Canada,  but  he  refiised  it 
on  uie  ground  of  a  disinclination  to  leave 
England  J  the  trea^urership  of  the  household 
was  suggested,  and  sanctioned  by  the  qneen, 
but  he  felt  that  the  office  was  hardly  suited 
to  his  temperament ;  and  finally  the  am- 
base^  of  Constantinople  was  again  pnaaed 
upon  him,  and '  with  no  small  reluctance'  ac- 
cepted. He  started  in  November  1811,  and 
arrived  at  the  Golden  Horn  in  January  1812- 
Henceforward,  with  brief  intervals  of  leave, 
Canning  held  sway  at  the  Porte  for  sixteen 
years.  It  was  a  pei;uliarly  favouraUe  pviod 
lor  the  exercise  of  his  wise  controL  jEto 
the  time  of  the  acHustment  of  tl^  itmggl> 
with  Mohammed  Aly  in  1841  to  ^  ont- 
loeak  (tf  the  Crimean  war  in  18681,  Turkey  en- 
joyed an  intetvajl  of  absolute  peace,  and  thee* 
twelve  years  were  productive  of  imjnve- 
ments  in  the  iatemal  administration  of  the 
empire^  insomuch  that  Lord  Palmersun  in 
1863  dedared  that  during  the  preceding 
twenty  yean  Tnrkey  had  maide  more  piogNM 
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tbsn  any  other  state  of  Europe.  Canning^ 
name  ia  intnnately  associatea  with  the  re- 
forms that  oharacterised  the  reign  of  the 
^onng  Saltan  Abd-^-Mejid.  Mahmnd  had 
intiigimted  maby  ebangee,  and  his  son  had 
not  fong  aacendM  the  throne  when  he  pro- 
mn^tM  tbe  famous  hatti-shertf  of  Giil- 
ban^  in  which  tbe  persons  and  properties  of 
all  his  subjects  wsre  gnardnteed  without 
distinction  of  religion  or  nationality.  Various 
other  reforms  Were  promised:  Imt  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether,  with  all  the  good 
intentions  of  the  yonng  sultan,  many  of  the 
refomis  he  ordained  would  erer  haye  home 
frnit  without  the  supervision  of  the  British 
ambassador.  In  proof  of  this,  the  long  and 
itritatii^  negotiation  which  Conning  con- 
dncted  in  18&  with  the  effect  of  puttmg  an 
end  to  executions  for  aipostasy  may  be  cited. 
Such  barbarities  were  constitutional  by  the 
Ottotean  few;  hut  they  were  wholly  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  sultan's  refinrmine  policy. 
Nemtnaless,  without  the  ambassador's  ur- 
gent pressure,  sustained  long  after  France 
nad  given  up  Ihe  matter  as  hopeless,  this  pe- 
ealisrly  odious  fbrm  of  tyranny  would  never 
have  been  abolished  in  Turkey.  It  was  his 
fixed  belief  that  Turkey  must  be  upheld  in 
bar  position  among  Ehiropean  states ;  but  he 
held  that  tliis  comd  only  be  justified  by  an 
improved  aystem  of  government.  One  oithe 
chief  aima  he  set  before  himself  was  to  ob- 
tain equal  rights  and  privileges  fbr  the  chris- 
tian subjects  of  the  Forte.  In  the  principles 
of  Hohamtnedau  law  he  was  met  by  a  stone 
wall  of  dbetruction.  By  persistent  efibrts  he 
won  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  execution 
for  apostasy  and  the  formal  renunciation 
ft  reogoas  persfecntion  by  the  sultan,  and 
uaeerteid  Bueoee8f\illy  the  right  of  christian 
■nbieets  to  worship  after  their  own  fashion 
anoft  the  protection  of  the  government  au- 
thorities. Another  important  point,  which 
he  cafried  against  the  whole  spirit  of  Turkish 
sdaiuiBtration,  was  the  abolition,  by  special 
&nian,  of  torture  throughout  the  empire. 
Sodi  eonoeteions  were  not  obtiiined  without 
extnordituiry  pressure.  It  took  years  of  rn- 
eeuant  aivnment  to  induce  the  Porte  to  per- 
mit (1856)  t^e  trifling  privilege  of  erecting 
a  protestant  church  at  Jerusalem;  and  what 
Canninff  wrote  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
the  TorKB  to  reason  about  the  claims  of  the 
Lebanon  Eknir  Beshir  applies  to  all  similar 
negotiations :  '  In  this  case,  as  in  any  one 
where  justiee  is  to  be  done  at  any  cost  to  the 
^oasMj,  the  TniUish  government  is  in  the 
habit  (rf  rusing  every  imaginable  difficulty, 
>nd  it  is  generally  found  to  be  impossible  to 
obtain,  I  will  not  say  a  satisfactory  aminge- 
Wht,  but  even   a  tolerable   compromise, 


without  the  employment  of  very  decided 
language'  (8.  Canning  to  Aberdeen,  32  Feb. 
1846,  Pari.  Pa^en,  "hi.)  Long  experience, 
however,  and  his  own  success  at  the  Porte, 
proved  the  truth  of  this  theory.  In  fore^ 
affairs,  Syria,  which  had  fallen  into  anaixmy 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Egyptians,  was  re- 
Stored  to  tranquillity,  and  Persia,  on  the  eve 
of  hostilities,  was,  at  Canning's  instance,  te- 
conciled  with  the  Porte  by  the  mediation  of 
England  and  Kussia,  and  an  international 
commission  met  to  decide  the  boundary  dis- 
putes. Among  Canningr's  titles  to  the  gra- 
titude of  Englishmen  must  be  mentioned 
his  steady  support  of  the  cause  of  discovery 
and  exploration  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 
He  obtained,  after  repeated  exertions,  the 
firman  which  authoris^  him  to  send  Layard, 
at  his  personal  expense,  to  Nineveh  to  make 
the  fiunoos  excavations,  the  fruits  of  which 
"were  pre&ented  to  the  British  Museum  by  the 
ambassador  to  whose  influence  and  subsidies 
they  were  due,  and  to  whom  they  were  given 
by  the  sultan.  He  opened  the  way  to  the  ex- 
plorations at  Budrum  in  1846,  and  presented 
the  frieze  to  the  British  Museum ;  and  New- 
ton's subsequent  work  at  the  mausoleum  was 
throughout  facilitated  by  the  friendly  support 
of  Canning,  who  obtained  the  firman,  ad- 
vanced money,  dnd  in  eveir  way  aided  the 
explorer,  in  the  inidst  of  the  distractions  of  the 
Crimean  war  (Newton,  Hist.  Disc.  i.  80  ff.) 
ChesneVs  Euphrates  expedition  also  owed  its 
protection  to  the  British  ambassador  (-£{fe  of 
Oen.  F.  a.  Chtmuy,  263,  268).  Many  anec- 
dotes have  been  preserved  which  show  the  un- 
bounded influence  which  the  imperious  elchi 
exerted  over  Sultan  Abd-el-Mejid.  On  one 
occaision,  when  Turkey  was  in  sore  straits  for 
money,  ne  observed  the  foundations  being 
laid  of  a  new  summer  residence  on  the  shore 
of  the  Bosphonis ;  forthwith  he  ordered  the 
boatmen  to  row  him  straight  to  the  sultan's 
palace,  where  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
ended  in  the  stopping  of  the  works.  When 
Mohammed  Alv  Pasha,  the  minister  for  the 
navy,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  sultan,  had 
wantonly  murdered  a  Greek  concubine,  Can- 
ning refused  to  receive  the  ruffian^  and  when 
the  sultan  sent  to  remonstrate  with  him  on 
such  conduct  to  his  maj«ty's  brother-in-law, 
he  replied,  '  Tell  the  sultan  that  an  English 
ambassador  can  never  admit  to  his  presence 
a  cruel  assassin.'  In  the  end  the  minister 
had  to  be  dismissed  from  office.  OBaning 
had  no  mercy  for  cruelty  and  treachery; 
and  his  reputation  for  fierceness  of  temper 
was  largely  due  to  his  unmeasured  indig- 
nation itfaidtt  whatever  vras  mean  or  dis- 
honourable. 
In  the  autumn  of  1846  he  tetumed  to 
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England  on  leave,  and  resided  the  embassy, 
which  had  always  been  distasteful  to  him. 
Falmerston  refiised  to  accept  the  resigna- 
tion, and  after  a  couple  of  years  (during 
which  he  was  sent  to  Switzerland  to  me- 
diate in  the  civil  war  of  1847,  but  arrived 
after  the  submission  of  the  Sunderbund,  and 
onlv  in  time  to  save  Neufchatel  from  tha 
violence  of  the  victorious  democrats),  he  re- 
sumed his  position  at  thePorte,in  March  1848, 
holding  communications  with  the  several 
powers  on  his  way  at  their  respective  capitals. 
Within  two  months  of  his  return  to  the  em- 
bassy he  obtained  the  restoration  of  Beshid 
Pasha  and  the  reform  ministry  to  office,  in 
the  place  of  the  reactionaries  who  had  pro- 
fited by  the  elchi's  departure  to  regain  tneir 
ascendency  at  the  Forte;  and  during  the 
next  two  years  he  secured  a  firman  aiomit- 
ting  christian  evidence  in  criminal  trials, 
brought  up  the  Mediterranean  fleet  in  concert 
with  France  in  support  of  Turkish  indepen- 
dence against  Russia  and  Austria,  sustained 
the  Portie  in  its  generous  protection  of  Kos- 
suth and  the  other  Hungarian  refugees, 
in  the  teeth  of  the  threats  of  the  two  em- 
perors, and  carried  various  valuable  reforms 
in  commercial  and  other  matters.  In  1852 
he  again  visited  England,  but  had  hardly 
arrived  when  the  critical  state  of  affairs  at 
the  Forte  brought  him  back  to  his  post,  with 
the  title  of  Viscount  Stratford  de  RedclifPe, 
which  was  su«^ted  by  his  family's  ancient 
connection  with  St.  Maiy  Bedclifie  at  Bris- 
tol. Prince  Mentchikoff  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  absence  to  press,  with  threats,  upon 
the  Porte  the  old  claim  of  a  Bussian  pro- 
tectorate over  the  christian  subjects  of  the 
Ottoman  empire;  and,  in  the  want  of  the 
firm  will  and  '  formidable  mind '  of  the  am- 
bassador to  help  them,  the  Turks  were  on 
the  verae  of  yielding.  And '  now,  at  a  time 
when  Europe  had  fastened  its  eyes  upon  the 
cxar,  and  was  watching  to  see  now  uie  am- 
bassador of  AU  the  Russias  would  impose 
his  master's  will  upon  Turkey,  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  was  obliged  to  hear  that  his  eternal 
foe,  travelling  by  the  ominous  route  of  Paris 
and  Vienna,  was  slowly  returning  to  his  em- 
bassy at  the  Porte.' 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe's  conduct  of  the  ne- 
gotiations which  terminated  in  the  Crimean 
war  has  been  made  classical  history  by 
Mr.  Einglake,  who  has  told  how  he  fought 
the  unequal  duel  with  Prince  Mentchikoff, 
whose  clumsy  threats  were  no  fit  weapon 
wherewith  to  parry  the  shrewd  thrusts  of 
his  practised  antagonist ;  how  he  preserved 
his  imperturbable  gravity  when  awarding  to 
the  Russian  the  lofty  privileges  of  a  Qreek 
dootkeapar  for  a  church  at  Jerusalem,  or  the 


patriarch's  inalienable  richt  to  suparintend 
the  repair  of  a  dilapidated  roof,  and  the  other 
inanities  of  the  Holy  Places  dispute;  and  how 
he  marshalled  the  ambassadors  of  tha  foot 
powers  against  Russia,  when  it  came  to  de- 
fending Uie  Forte  against  the  forcible  im- 
position of  a  Russian  religious  protectorate. 
'  Lord  Stratford  had  brought  to  a  settlement 
the  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  had  baffled 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Emperor  NiciuJas  to 
work  an  inroad  upon  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  saltan,  and  had  enforced  wpoa  tha  Turks 
a  firmness  so  indomitable  and  a  moderation 
so  unwearied,  that  from  the  hour  of  his  arrival 
at  Constantinople  they  resisted  every  claim 
which  was  fraught  with  real  danger — but 
always  resisted  with  courtesy — and  Tialded 
to  every  demand,  however  unjust  in  principle, 
if  it  seemed  that  they  might  yield  wiUi 
honour  and  safety.'  Stratford  had  indeed 
so  guided  the  poucy  of  Turkey  that  it  had 
secured  tha  sympathy  of  Europe.  Tha  homs 
government  approved  every  step,  and  Eng^ 
land  and  France  applauded  his  victory  ova 
Mentchikoff;  the  admiral  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron  was  ordei«d  to  obey  ths 
beheets  of  the  ambassador,  and  the  united 
fleets  of  France  and  England  moved  up  near 
the  Dardanelles.  'The  power  to  chooae  be- 
tween peace  and  war  went  from  out  the 
courts  of  Paris  and  London  and  passed  to 
Constantinople.  Lord  Stratford  was  worthv 
of  this  trust,  for  being  firm  and  supplied  with 
full  knowledge,  and  having  power  oy  his  owa 
mere  ascendency  to  enforce  moderation  upon 
the  Turks,  and  to  forbid  panic,  and  even  to 
keep  down  tumult,  he  was  able  to  be  very 
chary  in  the  display  of  force,  and  to  be  more 
frugal  than  the  government  at  home  in  using 
or  enmging  the  power  of  the  English  qneeo. 
.  .  .  Entrusted  with  the  chief  prenmtiVB  of 
kings,  and  living  all  his  time  at  ThMapis, 
close  over  the  gates  of  the  Bosphoms,  he 
seemed  to  stand  guard  against  the  North, 
and  to  answer  for  the  safety  of  his  cbaigd 
(EiKeiAKB,  i.  182, 190,  Cabinet  ed.) 

The  Russian  ultimatum,  ^^«mlMlrting  tha 
suzerainty  over  the  thirteen  million  cl'irtJ" 
subjects  of  the  sultan,  was  rejected  bv  the 
Turks  under  the  guidance  of  Stratfoni,  and 
Prince  Mentchikoff  retired  in  a  rage  from 
Constantinople.  In  all  that  had  happened 
the  czar  saw  the  hand  of  his  archnniemy 
Calming,  the  man  who  had  opposed  him 
steadfastly  ever  since  his  accession.  The 
discomfiture  of  Mentchikoff  wrought  the 
czar  to  a  pitch  of  infuriated  anser.  In  a 
fit  of  madness  he  ordered  his  armies  to  cross 
the  Pruth  and  occupy  the  Principalities  on 
2  July  1863.    The  result  wu  the  Crimeoa 
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To  have  led  England  into  ao  futile  an  ad- 
Tentiue  would  indeed  be  an  unworthy  tenni- 
nation  to  a  long  career  of  wise  statesmanship. 
The  Crimean  war,  however,  was  not  to  be 
averted  hj  diplomacy.  Russia  was  resolved 
upon  war  long  before  it  actually  broke  out. 
Abov«  all  Nicnolas  was  bent  upon  crushing 
the  hateful  ambassador  who  had  so  long 
■nccessfully  bearded  the  Emperor  of  AU 
the  Russias.  What  Stratford  did  was  to 
make  the  war  impossible  to  a  moral  state. 
He  induced  the  Turks  to  concede  the  Holy 
Places  dispute,  and  while  firmly  refusing  to 
allow  a  Russian  protectorate  over  the  Greek 
church,  he  caused  the  sultan  to  issue  firmans 
confirming  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  his  christian  subjects,  and  sent  a  note  to 
Count  Neeselrode  engaging  that  these  privi- 
leges should  never  be  revoked.  The  Russian 
demands  had  in  fact  been  granted,  so  far  as 
their  ostensible  object  was  concerned,  but 
without  giving  the  czar  the  preponderating 
influence  in  Turkey  which  was  the  real  aim 
of  his  proposals.  Stratford  had  taken  away 
from  the  czar  every  excuse  for  making  war. 
More  than  this,  he  had  united  the  four  great 
powers  in  a  combination  to  reprobate  the  un- 
warrantable schemes  of  Russia.  Had  matters 
been  left  in  his  hands,  there  would  have  either 
been  no  war  at  all,  or  it  would  have  been  a 
war  of  Russia  against  the  four  powers  sup- 
porting Turkey.  Stratford  was  not  respon- 
sible lor  the  fatal  alliance  with  Louis  Na- 
poleon, which  produced  the  virtual  separation 
of  England  and  France  from  the  European 
concert,  and  threw  the  burden  of  upholding 
Turkey  upon  the  two  western  powers  instead 
of  upon  all  Europe.  That  was  Palmerston's 
doing,  and  Falmerston  admitted  afterwards 
that  he  had  'been  made  a  catspaw  of  at 
Vienna,  as  Stratford  wrote  we  should.'  If  sup- 
porting a  weak  state  against  the  unwarrant- 
able demands  of  a  stronger  power  caused 
the  war,  Stratford  was  so  far  responsible, 
bat  in  no  other  sense  did  he  contribute  to 
the  Crimean  war.  He  indeed  privately  ap- 
proved the  Turk's  rejection  01  the  Vienna 
note,  but  that  note  granted  precisely  what 
had  been  all  along  renised,  the  Russian  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Greek  church  in  Turkey ;  and 
it  was  only  the  obtuseneas  or  insincerity  of 
the  statesmen  who  drew  it  up  that  was  to 
Uame  for  its  rejection. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war,  Stratford's 
labours  were  unremitting.  Not  unfrequently 
he  would  write  all  night,  especially  during 
the  diplomatic  activity  whicn  he  (Usplavea 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  with  a 
iww  to  Austrian  mediation.  He  would  be 
found  in  the  morning  with  a  mass  of  papers 
be£oK  him,  itill  in  ois  evening  dress.    He 


worked  his  secretaries  and  attaches  hard, 

but  they  knew  that  he  was  working  still 

harder,  and  his  enthusiasm  inspired  a  like 

'  seal  in  his  subordinates,  which  he  was  quick 

to  note,  thoughhe  seldom  expressed  his  thanks 

.  in  words.    He  twice  visited  the  Crimea  in 

:  1866. 

I  During  the  later  stages  of  the  war  Strat- 
ford was  greatly  oppressed  with  the  loss  and 
destruction  of  life  it  involved,  and  painfully 
conscious  of  England's  inability  to  keep  on 
furnishing  a  continual  supply  of  fresh  troops, 
and  he  directed  his  influence  towards  a 
;  coalition  with  other  powers.  When  the  war 
was  over  he  returned  to  London  in  1868 
and  resigned  his  embassy  for  the  last  time, 
but  paid  a  complimentary  visit,  of  fare- 
well— bis  seventh  journey  to  Constantinople 
— to  Sultan  Abd-el-Mejid,  for  whom  ne 
entertained  a  real  regard  and  esteem.  This 
closed  his  public  career.  His  ambition  for 
ministerial  work  at  home  was  never  gra- 
tified. 

The  remaining  twenty  vears  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  the  society  of  his  wife  and  three 
daughters  (who  all  survived  him),  chiefly  in 
London  and  at  his  country  house  at  Frant, 
near  Tonbridge  Wells,  where  he  revived  his 
delight  in  the  classical  authors,  and  espe- 
cially his  favourite  Virgil,  or  immersed  him- 
self in  the  despatches  of  his  special  hero, 
the  Duke  of  W  ellington,  whose  portrait,  with 
those  of  Nelson  and  George  Canning,  hung 
upon  the  walls.  Oxford  made  him  an  hon. 
D.C.L.,  Cambridge  an  LL.D. ;  and  in  1869 
he  received  the  Garter  from  Blr.  Gladstone's 
government. 

Whenever  some  branch  of  the  Eastern 
c[nestion  agitated  parliament  Stratford  was 
in  his  place  in  theHouse  of  Lords,  where  he 
would  deliver  one  of  his  thoughtful,  states- 
manlike speeches,  to  which  ministers  of  both 
parties  listened  with  deference.  He  also  con- 
tributed between  1874  and  1880  several  valu- 
able papers  on  Eastern  politics  to  the '  Times ' 
and  the  '  Nineteenth  Century,'  and  the  more 
important  of  these  were  collected  with  some 
unpublished  essays  in  a  volume  entitled  '  The 
Eastern  Question '  (1881),  to  which  Dean 
Stanley  contributed  a  memorial  preface.  His 
style  was  measured  and  sonorous,  without  ever 
degenerating  into  bombast  or  wordiness,  and 
his  thought  was  accurate  and  logical  The 
later  course  of  events  in  Turkey  had  griev- 
ously disappointed  him,  and  he  was  disgusted 
with  the  reckless  extravagance  and  misrule 
of  Abd-el-Azis,  insomuch  that  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Stratford  had  recanted  his  Turkish 
policy.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  While 
admiring  their  better  qualities,  he  had  never 
defended  the  government  of  the  Turki; 
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tUat,  he  p<>rceiyed;  was  doomed,  and  he  con- 
stantly recommended  reforms,  not  as  a  cure 
for  a  bad  system,  but  as  a  palliative,  to  're- 
tard the  evil  hour,'  which  he  foresaw  clearly 
enongh.  His  interest  in  Turkey  had  always 
been  stimulated,  not  by  any  hking  for  the 
Turks,  but  by  the  necessity  of  restraining 
Bussian  ambition,  and  by  his  earnest  sympathy 
with  the  christian  populations,  fbr  whom  he 
had  atways  consistently  exerted  his  influence. 
He  still  believed  that  such  steady  and  effec- 
tive pressure,  '  not  to  be  trifled  with,'  as  he 
had  been  able  to  employ  would  have  kept 
the  Turks  in  their  reforming  policy,  and  he 
ascribed  much  of  the  ruin  that  had  Mien  on 
Tnricey  to  the  want  of  a  united  and  consistent 
influence  on  the  part  of  England  and  Europe. 
As  it  was,  he  saw  that  the  Porte,  in  its  de- 
moralised state,  could  not  be  supported ;  he 
welcomed  the  establishment  of  a  belt  of 
practically  independent  christian  states  fix)m 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  admitted  that '  the  very  idea  of  reinstat- 
ing any  amoimt  of  Turkish  misgtjvemment 
in  places  once  cleared  of  it  is  simply  revolt- 
ing/ To  the  man  who  had  guided  the  re- 
forms of  Abd-el-Mejid,  and  produced  the 
liberal  hatti-humayun  of  I860,  the  retro- 
gression of  Turkey  was  a  grievous  disap- 
pointment. He  admitted  the  facts  and 
adjusted  himself  to  the  new  situation;  but 
his  policy  remained  what  it  had  been  during 
his  long  sw^_  at  Constantinople,  the  termi- 
nation of  which  was  the  signal  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire  he  had  so  long 
held  together. 

A  favourite  employment  of  his  old  age 
was  poetical  composition,  to  which  he  had 
always  been  partial.  His  poem  on  Bonaparte, 
which  pleased  Byron,  was  published  as  early 
as  1818;  and  when  his  diplomatic  occupation 
was  over,  he  published '  Shadows  of  the  Past,' 
1866,  '  The  fcrile  of  Cslauria/  and  '  Alfred 
the  Qxeat  in  Athelnay,  an  historical  pl^,' 
of  about  8,000  lines  of  blank  verse,  in  1876. 
Devout  in  the  highest  sense,  he  endeavoured 
to  counteract  the  freethinking  tendencies  of 
theageby  histreatise' WhyamlaChristianP' 

S873),  which  went  to  five  editions,  and  with 
e  same  olnect  he  wrote  (1878)  of  'The 
Greatest  of  Miracles,'  or  the  human  nature  of 
Christ.  To  the  last  he  retained  his  ancient 
vigour  and  alertness  of  intellect.  He  drew  up  a 
paper  on  the  Gh:«ek  claims  in  the  summer  of 
1880,  and  a  few  days  before  his  death  (which 
occurred  14  Aug.  1880)  ^  Bobert  Morier, 
the  son  of  his  old  friend  David,  fonnd  him 
as  clear  in  mind  and  memory,  as  incisive  in 
speech,  and  Ee  keenly  interested  in  poetry 
and  politics  as  if  he  were  nineteen  instead  of 
ninety-tlB««.    He  looked  back  over  eighty 


years  with  the  same  clear  statesman's  «ye 
that  had  made  him  ihe  tmsted  coUeaeiw  <d 
Canning  and  Peel,  of  the  great  Dttts,  <£ 
Psbnerston  and  Newcastle,  attd  the  desdhett 
en^my  of  tynots,  whether  Banti^dlt,  Nidio- 
las,  or  Louis  Napoleon.  The  giieat  suW 
sador  died  with  the  memories  of  nenly  s 
century  of  high  transaotiobs  of  stste  atill 
vivid  in  his  vnclonddd  mind.  His  body  lies 
in  the  little  churchyard  fet  'Frant ;  his  natse 
stands  beside  his  two  kinsmen  in  Westauutter 
Abbey. 

[Tba  principal  sathori^  is  S.  Lans-Pook's 
Life  of  Lord  Stratfoid  de  ReddiSb  (2  Tbls.  I8S8, 
DOT  edit.  1890),  which  is  based  on  Xxnd  Stnt- 
ford's  ilemoin.  These  valuable  papers  corartlu 
greater  part  of  his  career  up  to  his  missloB  t» 
Spain  in  1832,  trith  a  few,  sometiUes  delved, 
notes  on  the  later  periods.  For  the  Anwien 
negotiations,  see  Rash's  Court  of  Londoa  fM 
1819  to  1825;  and  for  the  Orimean  period 
Kin^lake**  History  of  the  Crimean  War  u  du 
leading  authority.  The  parlismentair  ptfes 
give  much  information,  and  a  few  easact*- 
istic  incjdenta  hare  been  drawn  from  Skest'i 
With  Lord  Stmtford  in  the  Crimean  War.] 

aL..p. 

CANNON,  RIOHAKD  (177»-1865), 
compiler  of  regimental  records,  was  bom  in 
1779.  On  1  Jan.  1802  he  waa  appointed  to 
a  clerkship  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  attained 
the  grade  of  first-clerk  in  180S.  About 
thirtyyears  afterwards,  a  Hoise  GuaTdsoider, 
dated  1  Jan.  1836,  having  signified  theTOjd 
commands  that  an  historic  account  of  the 
services  of  every  regiment  in  the  British  insj 
should  be  published  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  adjutant-general,  the  work  of 
compilation  was  entrusted  to  Cannon,  at  thit 
time  principal  clerk  in  the  adjutant-giesertl't 
office.  During  the  ensuing  seventeen  yesn 
'  historical  records'  of  all  then  existing  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  and  of  forty-two  regiments 
of  infantry  of  the  line,  were  thus  issued  'tr 
authority,'  all  of  which  were  prepared  unda 
Cannon's  direction,  except  the  history  of  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards  or  Oxford  Blues  finned 
as  part  of  the  series  in  1847),  whiM  wm 
written  by  Captain  Edmund  Packe,  of  thtt 
regiment.  The  work  of  compilation  w«i 
then  discontinued,  some  regimental  histonai 
which  had  been  announced  as  in  preparstioa 
at  various  times  having,  apparently,  not  been 
proceeded  with.  After  a  service  of  nesrij 
fifty-two  years  Cannon  retired  in  Januwr 
18&4,  on  his  fUl  salary  of  800L  a  year.  Ee 
died  in  1866. 

[War  Offlde  Lists ;  Brit.  Mns.  Cst.;  Mtt* 
to  Cannon's  Historical  Baeoids  of  theSritiA 
Army.J  H.  M.  v. 
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CAimOHT,  ROBERT  (166S-1722),  dean 
of  Lineoln,  bom  in  London  in  1668,  was 
•dacated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  CoU^, 
Camkidge,  where  he  proceeded  B.A.  in  16§6, 
EA.  16§»,  B.D.  1702,  and  D.D.  1707.  He 
hdd  for  a  time  a  fellowship  at  King's  Col- 
lege; wostaxorof  the  university  inl697,  after- 
virds  became  chaplain  of  Chelsea  College, 
mi  was  appointed  rector  of  Bluntisham,  Hun- 
tingdonshire, and  archdeacon  of  Norfolk  (11 
March  1707-8).  He  married  in  1707  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  John  Moore,  bishop  of  Ely, 
aadafierwaids  of  Norwich,  and  was  presented 
through  hJB  £itther-in-law's  influence  to  a 
piebend  in  Elv  Cathedral  (7  March  1706-9). 
Snbeeguently  he  held  the  rectory  of  Newton, 
near  Wisbech,  and  became  prebendary  of 
Westminster  (8  July  1716) ;  rector  of  Christ 
Chnrch,  Middlesex ;  sub-almoner  to  G^i^  I 
<1716);  ptelwndaiy  of  Lincoln  (21  Not. 
1721);  and  dean  of  Lmcoln  (9  Dec.  1731). 
He  died,  apparently  in  Westminster,  28  March 
1732,  and  was  buried  in  the  south  aisle  of 
the  abbey  three  days  later.  His  wife  and  se- 
yenl  children  survived  him,  and,  in  spite  of 
Cannon's  man;^  preferments,  they  were  left 
w  poorly  off  that  Qeorge  I  granted  them 
8  pension  of  ISO/,  a  year.  Cannon's  will, 
dated  2l  Aiml  1730,  was  proved  26  May 
1722. 

Cannon  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  eo- 
desiastical  controversies  of  his  day.  He  was 
an  o|^nent  both  of  the  hi^h  and  low  church 
parties.  In  1712  he  movM  in  convocation  a 
vote  of  cmsure  on  Dr.  Thomas  Brett  [q.  v.] 
for  having  published  a  sermon  on  the  '  Re- 
mission of  Sins,'  in  which  very  strong  views 
about priestlyabsolutionwere  advanced.  The 
motion  was  negatived,  but  a  warfare  of  pamph- 
lets followed.  Cannon  issued  an  '  Account 
of  Two  Motions  made  in  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation  concerning  the  Power  of  Re- 
mitting Sins,'  Lond.  1712,  and  Brett  replied 
in  two  tracts.  In  May  1717  Cannon  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
lower  house  of  convocation  to  report  on  Bishop 
Hoadly's  '  Fretervation '  and  <  Sermon,'  and 
<|gned  the  report  which  condemned  the 
bShop's  views.  The  Bwigorian  controversy 
etmed,  and  Cannon  contributed  to  it  'A 
Vindication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Lower 
&>ase  of  Convocation  virith  r^rord  to  the 
Sing's  Supremacy:  and  some  Thoughts  on 
Religion  .  .  .  and  a  Post-script  to  the  Ld. 
Bishop  of  Bangor,'  Lond.  1717.  In  1718 
Cannon  reissued  this  tract  with  an  elaborate 
preface,  attacking  Hoadly's  replies'  to  his 
critics,  and  Cannon  himself  was  answered  by 
an  anonymous  writer  in  the  same  year.  Can- 
non was  also  the  author  of  some  published 
sermmta. 

VOL.  HI. 


About  1766  Cannon's  widow  presented  a 
curious  petition  to  the  prime  minister,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  the  document — still 
extant  among  the  treasury  papers — illustrates 
the  later  history  of  Cannon's  family.  The 
eldest  son  entei«d  the  army  and  was  killed 
at  Fontenov  (1746).  A  yoimger  son,  Tho- 
mas, was,  about  1750,  the  author  of  a  pub- 
lished tract '  containing  the  most  detestable 
principles  of  impurity,  Hot  fit  even  to  be  re- 
membered in  the  title.'  For  the  composition  ' 
of  this  work,  no  copy  of  which  is  now  Known, 
Thomas  Cannon  was  committed  to  prison  and 
allowed  out  on  bail  before  his  trial,  but  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  his  trial  he  fled  to  France. 
After  remaining  there  three  years  he  returned 
to  his  mother's  house  at  Wmdsor,  published 
a  recantation  of  his  errors,  was  searched  for 
by  the  police,  and  fled  abroad  agtun.  At  the 
end  of  two  more  years  Mrs.  Cannon  petitioned 
the  government  to  stay  further  proceedings 
against  her  son  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
repented  of  his  sins,  lud  since  published 
many  religious  works,  and  was  living  a  reli> 
gious  life,  and  that  she,  as  one  of  her  son's 
sureties,  was  totally  unable  to  pay  the  for- 
feited bail  {Notes  and  Queiiea,  &d  ser.  viiL 
65-6,  where  the  petition  is  printed  at  length). 

[Chester's  Westminster  Abbey  Kegistars  (Harl. 
See),  p.  806 ;  Earwood's  Altmmi  Eton.  p.  26< ; 
Bantham's  Hist,  of  Ely,  p.  348;  Le  Neve's 
Fusti  AngL  Eccl.  ed.  Uacij ;  Brit.  Has.  Cat.; 
Lathbuiy's  Hist,  of  Convocation,  chaps.  xiiL  xiv.1 

S.L, 

CANON  or  OANONIOUS,  JOHN 
(Jl.  1829),  schoolman,  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Franciscan  order. 
Afterwards  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Duns 
Scotus  at  Paris,  but  appears  to  have  returned 
to  Oxford,  and  to  have  proceeded  there  to 
the  degree  of  D.D.  He  is  distinguished  by 
the  biographers  for  his  eminence  in  philo- 
sophy, theology,  and  law,  both  canon  and 
civil,  and  four  books  of  commentaries  on  the 
'  Sentences '  ofPeter  Lombard,  some '  Lectura» 
magistrales,'  and  'Queestiones  disputatffi.'ara 
ascribed  to  him.  But  the  work  upon  which 
his  reputation  rests,  a  work  which  was  very 
widely  used  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  is  a  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
'Physics,'  entitled  in  the  editio  prince^ 
'  Queetiones  profiindissimi  doctoris  Johannis 
Canonici  ordinis  minoris  super  octo  Idbris 
Fhisicorum  Aristotelis '  (Padua,  1476).  It 
was  reprinted  at  St.  Albans  in  1481,  as  well 
as  several  times  at  Venice  between  this  date 
and  1492.  Another  edition  appeared  at  Venice 
in  1616.  In  manuscript  also  the  commen- 
tarv  is  not  uncommon.  A  copy  belonging 
to  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  cod.  cii.,  which 
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waa  written  by  R  Bawlyns  in  1482,  con- 
tains a  Bet  of  verses  in  honour  of  the  author 
COoxB,  Catal.  of  Oxford  MSS.,  Line.  p.  48). 
Extracts  are  given  by  Tanner  {BibL  Brit. 
p.  150). 
"WaddinK    {Scriptores    Ordimt   Mmorit, 

L196)  and  Tannev  state  that  Canon  is  also 
own  by  the  name  of  M^bbrbs. 

[Trittenhoim  de  Sariptoribos  Ecclssiastieis, 
p.  284,  ed.  Ck>1ogne,  1646 ;  Wharton,  append,  to 
Oava's  Hiitoria  Litararia,  p.  28.]       -B.  L.  P. 

€ASrOT,  PETER  CHARLES  (1710- 
1777),  engraver,  waa  a  native  of  France,  who 
euteto  England  in  1740,  and  remuned  here 
till  he  died.  He  was  a  member  of  the  In- 
(Mnrporated  Society  of  Artists  in  1766.  and 
was  elected  an  associate  engraver  or  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1770,  when  that  degree 
was  first  instituted.  He  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  Artists,  the  Fwe  Society,  and  the 
Koyal  Academy.  A  line-engraver  of  con- 
■iderable  skill,  he  executed  numerous  plates 
after  Van  de  Velde,  Bakhuisen,  Teniers, 
CSaude,  and  other  old  masters.  Views  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  Bridges,  after  Samuel 
'Soott;  some  sea  pieces  and  sea  fights,  after 
MooaniT ;  and  four  views  of  the  operations 
of  the  Russian  fleet  against  the  Turks,  after 
Faton,  are  reckoned  among  his  best  plates. 
It  is  said  that  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  Kentish  Town  in  1777,  was  due  to  over- 
extfticm  in  executing  the  plates  after  I^ton. 

[Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists,  1878;  Bryan's 
Diet,  of  Painters  (Griares) ;  Naglor*!  Eliostler- 
Irezikoa;  Oraves'sDict.  of  Artists;  Pya'a  Patron- 
age of  British  Art]  C.  M. 

OANSFTEI.T),  BENEDICT.    [See  Caw- 

VIBU).] 

OAKT,  ANDREW  (1590  P-1663),  eocl»- 
siastical  leader  and  preacher,  called  by  Prin- 
cipal Baillie  '  ane  supei^xcellent  preacher,' 
comes  into  notice  in  1620  or  1623,  when 
some  of  the  people  of  Edinburgh  desired  to 
have  him  for  their  minister ;  but  as  he  was 
known  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  king,  he  did  not 
on  either  occasion  obtain  the  appointment. 
In  1633  he  became  minister  of^Pitsligo  in 
Aberdeenshire,  and,  unlike  most  of  the  mi- 
nisters in  that  quarter,  was  a  strong  cham- 
pioa  of  the  covenants  and  opponent  of  the 
episoopising  endeavours  of  the  king.  In 
July  1688  he  was  appointed  by  the  '  com- 
missioners at  the  tables,'  with  two  other 
ministers  (Dickson  and  Henderson)  and  three 
noblemen  (Montrose,  Kinghom,  and  Cow- 
per),  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  people  of  the 
jMzth  into  sympathy  with  the  presbyteriaa 


cause.  The  reception  of  the  cemmissioDen 
by  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  was  ama»- 
iug,  the  magistrates  meeting  them  and  o&r- 
ing  them  the  hospitality  of  the  city,  wiueh 
the  commissioners  declined,  till  they  sbonld 
see  if  they  would  take  the  covenant.  The 
'  Aberdeen  doctors '  were  famous  in  thechorch 
for  their  opposition  to  the  covenant,  and  pre- 
pared certain  questions  for  the  commisstonere, 
which  led  to  a  wordy  series  of  answers,  n- 
plies,  and  duplies  on  either  side.  The  feeliag 
was  so  strong  that  the  eommlssionerg  were 
excluded  from  the  Aberdeen  pulpits,  and.  had 
to  preach  in  the  open  air. 

In  November  1638  Cant  tooik  part  in  tlie 
famous  Glasgow  assemUy,  by  which  pnlacv 
was  abolished,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  Loid 
Lothian  waa  translated  from  Pitaligo  to 
Newbattle  in  Midlothian.  In  1640,  with 
some  other  of  the  most  eminent  ministiars.  be 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  covenanting 
army,  and  accompanied  it  during  the  ctn- 
paign.  In  the  same  year  he  was  tranalstsd 
to  Aberdeen.  While  one  of  the  most  un- 
bending sticklers  for  the  covenants,  he  wu 
a  devoted  royalist,  and  on  «ne  occasion,  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  when  many  Enslisli 
officers  were .  in  his  church,  he  uttarM  >o 
strong  sentiments  on  duty  to  tke  king  and  on 
the  conduct  of  those  who  were  against  him, 
that  the  officers  rose  up  and  some  of  them 
drew  their  swords  and  advanced  toward*  the 

Eulpit.  The  intrepid  minister  opened  hi* 
reast,  and  said  to  th«n, '  Here  is  the  man 
who  uttwed  these  sentiments,'  inviting  them 
to  strike  him  if  they  dared.  '  He  haa  once 
been  a  captain,'  says  Wodrow,  who  tells  Uw 
story, '  and  was  one  of  the  most  bold  and 
resolute  men  of  his  day.'  His  danntlsM 
courage,  with  his  atirring  popular  eloqoeoce, 
gave  him  a  wide  fame ;  but  the  suggestisnin 
the  '  Spectator'  that  the  term  '  to  cant'  wu 
derived  from  his  name  is  of  course  gronndlsM. 
It  can  easily  be  accounted  for  fitom^e  Latin 
eanto.  Cant  died  SO  April  1663.  By  kis 
wife,  Marsaret  Irvine,  he  left  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  His  daughter  Sarah  mar- 
ried Alexander  Jaffiray  [^.  v.]  of  Abetdeea. 
His  son  Andrew  was  prmcipal  of  the  nai- 
versity  of  Edinburgh  from  1676  to  168S. 
Another  Andrew  Cant,  who  wasdemivedof 
his  charge  at  the  revolution  in  1690,  was 
consecrated  a  bishop  of  the  episcopal  ehnrch 
of  Scotland  in  1722. 

[Scott's  Fasti  Eccl.  Scot.  vi.  483,  93$,  891; 
Livingstone's  Biographies;  Row's  and  Oaldar- 
wood's  Histories  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland ;  Bul- 
lie'g  Lattars;  Wodrow's  Analecta;  BaMnir'i 
Annals;  Chambers's  Emiaent  Scotsman ;  Aader- 
aon'a  Soottish  Nation  i  Imperial  Diet,  of  Biagr.] 
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CAin!EBKia  or  C  AMBRIDaE,  JOHN 
SB  (d.  1336),  judge,  was  oi  a  Oambrid^ 
fiunuy,  whence  he  took  his  name,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  son  to  Thomas  Cantebrig,  a 
indge  of  the  excheqnenr  under  Edwaid  IL 
He  was  M.P.  for  Cambridf  eshire  in  1321  and 
subsequent  years,  and  earlier  was  in  several 

C"icial  commigsions  for  the  county.  In  the 
years  of  Edward  II  and  early  years  of 
Edward  HI  he  is  named  as  oounsel  m  the  year 
books.  In  1330  he  became  king's  Serjeant,  and 
was  in  the  commission  for  Northampton&hire, 
and  OD  23  Oct  of  that  year  was  made  a  knight 
'taaquam  banerettus,  with  a  groat  for  his 
robes  of  inveetitare  ont  of  the  Idng's  ward- 
robe. On  18  Jan.  1331  he  was  made  a  justice 
of  the  common  pleas,  aloog  with  Robert  de 
Htdberthorpe  and  John  Inge,  and  received  a 
new  patent  an  30  Jan.  1334.  No  flnes  are 
levied  before  him  after  Miehaelmas  term  1334. 
He  died  in  1335.  He  had  large  property  in 
and  around  Cambridge,  and  was  twice  Sdraer- 
man  of  St.  Mary's  guild,  to  which,  in  1311, 
and  by  his  will,  he  gave  Stone  Hall,  in  St. 
Hiehael's,  on  tl^  site  of  part  of  Caius  College, 
with  thirty-five  tenemraats  and  a  hundred 
sens  of  land  in  Cambridge  and  Nuaeham, 
and  a  pix  of  silver-gilt,  weighing  aeveaty- 
eieht  ounces.  He  was  seneschal  to  the  abbot 
of  St.  Albans  in  1331. 

n?OBs's  Lives  of  the  Judges ;  Masters's  History 
cf  C.  0.  0.  Cambridge ;  Le  Keur'k  Memorials  of 
Citmbridge;  Fuller's  XTniveisity  of  Cambridge, 
69;  Kewtsome's  S.  Albans,  228 ;  Abbr.  Rot.  Ong. 
9«;  Pari.  Writs.]  J.  A.  H. 

CANTELUPE,  CAIITILUPE,  CAN- 
TELOorOAjrCEIiEO,FULKDE  {/1. 1209), 
is  mentioned  by  Wendover  as  one  of  John  s 
evil  counsellors.    Ailer  the  election  of  Ste- 

5 hen  Langton  as  archbishop  he  was  sent  by 
ohn  to  expel  the  Canterbury  monks,  and 
the  lands  of  the  see  were  put  under  his 
charge. 

[ixohl  Honast.  ii.  80,  2(9,  iii.  480 ;  Hatt 
Paris,  ii.  mt,  688.]  H.  B.  L. 

CANTELUPE,  GEORGE  m  (d.  1278), 
•on  of  William,  the  third  Baron  Cantelupe 
(41254)  [q.v.],  is  styled  Baroit  op  Bbboa- 
TESKT.  He  was  knighted  by  Henry  HI  in 
1272,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Ed- 
numd  of  Cornwall.  He  was  put  into  posaes- 
«on  of  his  lands  on  23  April  1273,  but  died 
the  following  November.  His  sister  Joanna 
married  Henry  of  Hastings. 

[Donitable  Annals  (AnnaL  Monast.  iii.),  2ft7, 
2S9 ;  Wykes,  Id.  iv.  261.]  H.  R.  L. 

CANTELUPE,  NICHOLAS  »b,  third 
BiWH  CkSTSLVVB  by  writ  {d.  1855),  lord 


of  Gieslej,  Nottinghamshire,  was  the  graad- 
Bon  of  Nicholas,  one  of  the  younger  squs  oi 
'William,  first  baron  Cantelupe  [q.  v.]  lie 
was  with  Edward  II  in  Scotland  in  1320, 
and  was  knighted  by  him  in  1326.  ,  A*  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IIX  he  was 
in  Scotland,  and  was  made  in  1336,govemor 
of Berwick-on-Tweed.  In  1339 Imwas again 
in  Scotland,  and  in  the  war  in  Flanders  in 
the  saime  year.  In  1343  he  was  one  pf  the 
ambassadors  sent  to  treat  tot  peace  with 
France.  In  1346  he  was  summoned  to  attend 
the  kii)g  in  the  campaign  that  /ended  at 
Cressy.  In  1352  he  was  appointed;  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  defence  of  Lin- 
colnshire against  a  threatened  invasion  by 
the  French.  He  was  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment from  1337  to  1354;  he  died  in  1365. 
He  founded  Oantelnpe  College,  a.  college  of 
priests  to  celebrate  at  the  altar  of  St.  Nicho- 
las in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  in  the  Lincoln 
Close,  and  also  Beauvale,  a  Carthusian  house, 
at  Ghesley,  NottinriLamshire.  His  widow 
Joan  founded  a  collws  or  chantry  of  five 
priests  in  honour  of  St.  Peter  ift  Linooln, 
on  the  site  of  the  house  of  the:  Fribts  de 
Saoco. 

pusdale's  Baronage,  5.  733;  NicoWs  Hie- 
tone  Peerage,  ed.  Conrthope,  p.  93 ;  .Tanner's 
Notitia  Monastica.]  H>  B.  L. 

CANTELUPE,  ROGER  db  (fi.  1248), 
legist,  was  the  son  of  Roger  de  Cantelupe, 
who  was  hanged  for  treason  in  1225.  He 
was  sent  bv  Henry  HI  in  1231  to  Rome, 
against  Archbishop  Richard.  His  false  ao- 
cusation  against  tne  bishops  in  the  quarrel 
between  the  king  and  the  earl  marshal  in 
1234  is  especially  mentioned  by  Matthew 
Paris.  It  was  fully  answered  by  the  bishop 
of  Lichfield,  Alexander  Stavenby,  It  is 
probably  the  same  person  who  held  the  pre- 
bend of  KentiUers,  or  Kentish  Town,  in  St. 
Paul's,  London,  in  1248.  There  is  a  letter 
from  Innocent  IV  to  him  in  1248,  directing 
him  to  protect  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans  from 
any  further  contributions  to  the  Roman 
church. 

[Dunstable  Asnalfl  (Annal.  Monast.  iii.),  95 ; 
Matt.  Paris  (Rolls  Ser.),  iii.  268,  vi.  16J.1 

H.R.L. 

OAITTELUPE,  SIMON,  called  Lb 
NoBMAir  {d.  1249),  chancdlloar,  Wae^sent  to 
Rome  by  Henry  III  to  quash  the  election  of 
Ralph  Neville  to  the  see  of  Winchester  in 
1338.  The  same  year,  on  the  removal  oF 
Neville  (Dumtable  Annals,  152),  he  was 
made  chanceHor,  and  was  also  collated  to 
Hm  axebd^teatay.  of  Norwich.    U>  1339  he 
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vn»  one  of  those  who  receiyed  the  young 
Edward  from  tbe  font.  The  same  year,  in 
consequence  of  his  refusal  to  consent  to  the 
king's  demand  of  a  tax  on  every  sack  of  wool 
sent  to  Flanders  from  En^and  for  Thomas, 
count  of  Flanders,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
seal  and  banished  from  court.  In  1240  he 
was  deprived  of  his  archdeaconry  and  all 
his  prefermenU  but  one.  Paris  speaks  of 
his  power  at  one  time  being  so  great  that  he 
disposed  of  all  thinep  at  his  nod,  but  that  he 
excited  general  dislike  by  hb  austerity  and 
pride.  When  at  Rome  in  1240  he  spoke 
violently  i^ainst  the  English  character  be- 
fore the  pope.    He  died  in  1249. 

[Oonstable  Anuals,  1S2 ;  Halt.  Paris,  iii.  495, 
C40,  629,  iv.  63,  64,  v.  91.]  H.  R.  L. 

CAKTELUPE,  THOMAS  db  (1218  P- 
1282),  chancellor,  bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
saint,  was  bom  at  his  lather's  manor  of  Ham- 
bleden,  near  Great  Marlow,  Buckingham- 
shire, about  1218.  His  father,  William  de 
Cantelupe,  second  baron  [o^.  v.],  was  seneschal 
to  John.  Hismother,  MiUieent,  wasadaufh- 
terof  HoghdeGoumay,  abaron  of  Normandy, 
and  the  widow  of  Almeric  de  Montfort,  coimt 
of  Evienx,  whose  mother,  Mabel,  was  one  of 
the  coheiresses  of  the  great  Gloucester  earl- 
dom. His  uncle  was  Walter  of  Cantelupe, 
bishop  of  Worcester  [q.  v.]  He  was  one  of 
four  brothers,  of  whom  the  eldest,  William, 
third  baron  Cantelupe  [q.  v.],  acquired  by 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Braoses  the 
lordship  of  Brecon  in  addition  to  his  heredi- 
tary possessions.  Of  the  others,  John  and 
Ifichoios  became  famous  knights,  and  Hugh 
archdeacon  of  Gloucester.  His  three  or  four 
sisters  all  married  into  noble  families. 

Destined,  with  his  brother  Hugh,  for  a 
«lericBl  career,  Thomas  naturally  fell  greatly 
under  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  Bishop 
Walter,  who  partially  undertook  the  direc- 
tion of  his  early  education.  After  a  possible 
s^oum  at  Oxford,  where  he  entered,  says 
Wood  (AmiaU,  i.  221,  ed.  Gutch),  the  same 
year  (1237)  as  the  famous  feud  between  the 
students  and  the  servants  of  the  unpopular 
papal  legate.  Cardinal  Otho,  Thomas  was  sent 
to  study  arts  at  Paris,  where  his  elder  brother 
Hugh  was  already  resident.  The  accounts 
which  remain  of  their  Paris  life  are  singu- 
larly illustrative  of  the  position  of  the  noole 
and  wealthy  student  at  a  mediEeval  univer- 
sity. At  first  the  brothers  lived  together. 
Their  extensive  household  included  a  chap- 
lain, and  a  master  of  arts  who  acted  as  their 
director.  At  least  two  poor  scholars  were 
maintained  at  their  expense,  and  from  five 
to  thirteen  paupers  were  fed  from  the  rem- 
nants of  tiieir  table.     St.  Louis,  who  was 


then  king,  paid  them  a  personal  Tint.    !■ 
1246  both  brothers  attended  the  council  of 
Lyons,  where  they  were  made  chaplains  to 
Innocent  IV,  and  Thomas  received  a  diroea- 
sation  which  allowed  him  to  hold  benefices 
in  plurality.  The  brothers,  who  had  already 
completed  their  arts  course,  now  parted  com- 
mnv,  and  Thomas  went  to  study  civil  law  at 
Orleans,  in  which  subject  he  attained  such 
proficienc)',  that  he  oftien  lectured  in  place  of 
his  master  G  uido.   He  next  returned  to  Paris 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  canon  law. 
Hugh  was  still  there  reading  theology,  bat 
the  orothers  henceforward  had  diflTerent  ee- 
I  tablishments.  At  last  Thomas  completed  his 
long  and  laborious  legal  studies,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Oxford  to  teach  canon  law,  widi 
{ such  success,  that  in  1262  he  was  ^eeted 
I  chancellor  of  the  university.    His  stjong  yet 
'  temperate  action  in  this  capacity  was  well 
'  illustrated  by  his  success  in  stopjMnf  a  most 
{  formidable  not  between  the  'Boreues'  and 
'  Attstrales.' 

The  dispute  between  Henry  III  and  hil 
barons  was  now  approaching  its  crisis. 
Walter  of  Cantelupe  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Simon  of  Montfort,  and  Thomas  was  natn- 
rally  drawn  to  the  patriotic  side.  The  strong 
attachment  of  the  university  to  the  popular 
party  may  at  least  partially  be  ascribed  to 
the  chancellor's  influence.  This  feeling  went 
so  far,  that  in  1263  Edward,  the  kind's  eldert 
son,  was  refused  admission  within  ue  town 
for  fear  of  a  conflict  between  his  retinue  and 
the  students.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year 
Thomas  was  appointed,  no  doubt  through  his 
uncle's  influence,  one  of  the  conimissioneis 
to  represent  the  barons  at  Amiens,  where 
St.  Louis  had  undertaken  to  arbitrate  be- 
tween them  and  Kinx  Henry  ^Appendix  to 
Bishakoer's  C^romcle,  Camden  Sodety. 
pp.  122-3).  Louis's  judgment  against  the 
barons  (23  Jan.  1264)  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  civil  war.  In  March  the  king 
occupied  Oxford,  and  turned  ont  all  the  stu- 
dents. On  14  May  the  battle  of  Lewes  pat 
the  government  into  the  hands  of  the  barmi$. 
The  university  was  at  once  restored  to  Ox- 
ford, but  its  chancellor  was  promoted  to  tie 
chancellorship  of  Encland.  On  22  Feb.  12«6 
the  king  transferred  the  great  seal  to  Homas, 
who  had  already  been  nominated  to  it  by  the 
council  of  magnates  by  whom  the  roy"!  power 
was  now  exercised  (Sot  dam.  49  S.  Ill,  m. 
9;  Bot.  Pat.  49  H.  Ill,  m.  18,  in  Cakmbu.'* 
Chaneellon,  i.  163;  and  Bl.AAtrw'B  Barons' 
Wart,  p.  867).  Thomas  was  at  least  more 
acceptaole  to  the  king  than  many  of  his 
other  ministers,  and  the  declaration  put  into 
his  month  that  he  was  pleased  to  admit  hint 
to  the  office  is  borne  out  by  the  light  of  later 
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erents.  On  26  MorcK  a  grant  of  600  marks 
a  year  for  the  support  of  the  chancellor  and 
his  elerlis  was  issued,  with  exceptional  de- 
cUrations  of  the  royal  favoiur  (  Bot.  Pat.  as 
abore).  The  almost  immediate  transference 
of  the  seal  to  Ralph  of  Sandwich  and  others 
goggests  that  Thomas,  though  remaining 
cbsncellor,  was  required  by  his  party  for 
other  business  (ib.  m.  16).  He  must,  how- 
erer,  have  fulfilled  some  functions  of  his 
office,  as  his  prudence,  deliberation,  and  in- 
corruptible hone^  in  the  discharge  of  his 
jadicial  duties  are  especially  commended. 

On  4  Aug.  the  death  of  Montfort  at  Eve- 
iham  brongiit  the  baronial  power  to  an  end. 
Thomas  was  immediately  deprived  of  his 
post  as  chancellor,  and  his  return  to  Paris 
probftbly  indicates  that  his  position  in  Eng- 
land was  unsafe.  Though  restored  to  the 
Ws  favour  in  1266  {Hot.  Pat  50  H.  Ill, 
m.  8  in  DireDALli's  Baronage,  p.  782),  and 
never  apparently  deprived  of  the  archdea- 
conry of  Stafford,  which  was  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  preferment  he  had  as  yet  at- 
tained, Thomas  remained  abroad  for  several 
years. 

Driven  from  aetiva  life  by  the  collapse  of 
the  party  with  whose  fortunes  Thomas  had 
been  so  mtimately  connected,  he  henceforth 
devoted  his  whole  enerffiee  to  theology.  He 
lectured  at  Paris  on  the  Epistles  and  the 
Apocalypse,  and  not  later  than  1272  returned 
to  Oxfoid,  where  early  in  1273  he  became  a 
regent  and  thereforeateacher  inthesamesub^ 
ject.  His  old  master  and  confessor,  Robert 
Kilwardby,  had  now  become  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  came  up  specially  to  0«ord 
to  pronounce  the  nsual  eulogy  on  the  newly 
mode  doctor,  whom  he  declared  to  be  untainted 
ky  mortal  sin  (Tstvet,  p.  805,  Eng.  Hist.  Soc. ; 
BisHAsesB,  p.  1 02,  Rolls  Ser. )  A  few  months 
later  Thomas  abandoned  his  lectures  at  Ox- 
ford to  attend  the  second  council  of  Lyons 
(7  May  to  17  July  1274),  which  Gregory  X 
had  convoked  with  the  object  of  ending  the 
schism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches.  As  in  1249,  he  again  became  a 
papal  chaplain.  At  its  conclusion  he  ap- 
parently returned  to  Oxford.  It  is  about 
this  time  or  earlier  that  his  second  tenure  of 
the  chancellorship  of  the  university  must  be 
pjaced  (Acta  Hanctorum,  October,  i.  649  b ; 
Lis  name  only  appears  once  in  the  list  of 
chancdlora  nveu  oy  Wood  and  Le  Neve, 
though  Wood  had  a  suspicion  that  he  must 
have  been  chancellor  in  1267,  Antiquitie*  of 
Oxford,  ed.  Qiitch,  Appendix,  p.  327^. 

The  permission  to  hold  benefices  in  plu- 
lality  which  Thomas  had  obtained  from  In- 
nocent IV  thirty  years  earlier  had  been  well 
used,    fiesidea  his  archdeaconry  of  Stafford 


(1265)  with  the  annexed  prebend  of  Liohfleld 
he  became  precentor  and  canon  of  York,oanon 
of  London,  where  he  lived  a  good  deal,  and 
rector  of  several  rich  parishes.  Yet  Thomas 
satisfied  the  most  scrupulous  precisians  by 
his  anxiety  in  procuring  good  and  sufficient 
vicars,  able  to  preach  and  of  good  moral 
character,  But  he  was  not  content  with 
this.  He  regulai-ly  and  frequently  visited 
all  his  cures,  celebrated  mass,  preached  ser- 
mons, heard  confessions,  and  availed  himself 
of  his  great  wealth — ^his  church  preferment 
brought  him  in  1,000  marks  a  year — to  exer- 
cise a  liberal  hospitality  to  all  classes,  to 
bestow  lavish  alms  on  the  poor,  and  to  build, 
rebuild,  or  repair  the  edifices  entrusted  to  his 
care.  Even  when  absent  he  regularly  sent 
doles  of  corn  and  delicacies  to  ue  poor  and 
sick,  while  his  great  influence  enabled  him 
to  strenuously  defend  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  all  his  churches  in  a  grasping  and  lawless 
age.  The  poor  round  Oxford  uso  found  in 
him  a  liberal  benefactor. 

Family  influence  had  already  given  Tho< 
mas  several  benefices  on  the  southern  Welsh 
border,  when  about  1273  John  le  Breton, 
bishop  of  Hereford,  himself  an  eminent  law- 
yer, appointed  him  to  the  prebend  of  Pres- 
ton in  Hereford  Cathedral,  appanntly  in  the 
hope  of  thus  securing  him  the  succession  to 
the  bishopric.  Unluckily  the  ]n«t)end  was 
not  really  vacant,  as  the  previous  bishcm, 
Peter  de  Aqimblanca,  had  already  nominateaa 
Burgimdian  fellow-countryman  named  Peter 
de  Langona  to  the  same  stall.  Le  Breton, 
who  was  English,  had  turned  Langona  out 
for  some  unknown  reason,  and  by  appointinir 
such  distinguished  men  as  Robert  Uumw 
and  Thomas  of  Cantelupe  in  succession 
sought  to  make  his  gection  secure.  Lan- 
gona commenced  a  suit  against  Cantelupe  at 
Rome,  but  the  slow  movements  of  the  papal 
curia  prevented  this  from  becoming  an  im- 
mediate cause  of  anxiety.  In  later  years  it 
assumed  a  very  diflerent  aspect  (Webb, 
Houiehold  Expenses  of  Bishop  Hminfield, 
Camden  Soc.  it.  clxxviii  sq.) 

On  12  May  1275  Bishop  le  Breton  died.  On 
16  June  the  chapter  presented  Thomas  to  the 
living  as  their  chosen  bishop.  He  hod  been 
elected  '  via  compromissi '  on  the  second  day 
of  election,  despite  his  weeping  protestation 
of  his  unworthuess.  The  royal  assent  was 
forthwith  bestowed  (20  June).  On  24  June 
Kilwardby  confirmed  his  old  pupil's  election. 
On  26  June  his  temporalities  were  restored, 
and  on  8  Sept.  he  was  consecrated  by  Kil- 
wardby at,  Canterbury  (Lb  Nbvb  (Hardy),  i. 
480;  Aim.  Wig.,  Arm.  WinUm.,A'im.  Wav., 
and  Wtkes  in  Ann.  Mon.,  iv.  467,  ii.  119,  iL 
384,  iv.  263 ;  Atm.  Land,  in  StDBBs's  Ckrott, 
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efS.  I  and  R II,  1 86,  RolU  Ser.)  Tlw  only 
oth«fr'  bishops  present  were  London  and 
Rocheeter,  and  tiie  archlnshop  was  very 
indicnsnt  tliat  the  reet,  and  especially  the 
neighbouring  Welsh  prelates,  did  not  as- 
semble to  do  honour  to  his  pupil  (Polietoire 
MSS.  in  Hasdaic  and  Stvbbs's  Ooundli,  L 
606).  ■ 

llioinas  now  became  an  active  and  trusted 
adviserof  Edward  I,  and  a  regular  attendant 
at  his  councils  and  parliaments.  The  bishop 
of  a  border  diocese,  he  watched  with  special 
interest  Edward's  contest  with  Llewelyn  of 
Walds,  was  present  at  the  council  in  which 
the  prince  was  ■condemned  (Pari.  Writt,  i.  5), 
signed  the  monitory  letter  which  the  bishops 
aadreesed  to  the  recusant  chieftain  (Rtvbb, 
Record  edition,  vol.  L  pt.  ii.  p.636),  and  twice 
sent  his  vassals  into  the  field  against  him  (in 
1377  and  1382,  Pari.  WriU,  i.  m,  and  i.  224). 
H0  was  Jiresent  on  29  Sept  1278  when  Alex- 
ander, kmg  of  dcots,  performed  homage  in  the 
Westminster  Parliament  {ib.  i.  7),  and  again 
at  dl(iucester  in  the  same  year  had  the  satis- 
&Ction  of  hearing  the  court  declare  against 
his  enemy  the  Earl  of  Gloucester's  clauns  to 
the  castle  and  borough  of  Bristol  (ib.  i.  6). 
In  the  same  year  he  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don' seiem-  to  have  specially  supported  ESd- 
wafd  Fe  claim  for  a  tenth  from  the  clergy  on 
condition  of  going  on  crusade  (Rtheb,  vol.  i. 
p*.  ii.  p.  5fl8).  On  27  April  1279  he  was 
appointed  with  others  as  royal  locum  tenens 
durmg  Edward's  absence  in  France  (ib.  568). 
Thongh  on  several  occasions  he  put  himself 
into  decided  opposition  to  Edward,  he  never 
lost  Ida  fkvour.  When  Edward  desired  to 
give  a  converted  Jew  the  right  of  bearing 
witness  against  christian  falsifiers  of  the 
coiiiage,  'Thomas  with  tears  in  his  eyes  im- 
ploted  the  king  to  release  him  from  the 
council  rarther  than  give  a  Jew  power  over 
christian  men.  His  arguments  induced  Ed- 
ward to  waive  the  point  and  beg  the  bishop 
to 'continue  his  services.  Thomas  was  al- 
trtys  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Jews.  He 
obtained  special  permission  from  the  king  to 
preach  to  them,  and  rejected  the  large  pre- 
sents by  which  they  vainly  sought  to  pro- 
pitiate him, 

Bht  "Hiomas's  best  energies  were  devoted 
to  the  active  administration  of  his  disordered 
see.  He  constantly  traversed  the  diocese, 
prsadied  frequently  and  fervently,  heard  the 
confessions  01  the  poorest,  displayed  great  zeal 
in  confirmations, and  celebrated  mass  with  an 
ecstatic  fervour  that  frequently  found  a  relief 
in't^ars.  Himself  the  pattern  of  sanctity, 
morality,'  and  devotion,  he  was  inexorable 
aglunst  offenders.  He  abhorred  all  simony 
•nd' nepotism.  Loose  monks  he  expelled  from 


his  diocese.  Powerful  barons  were  eomniU 
to  perform  open  penance  for  sins  they  haalong 
thought  forgotten.  All  holders  of  plunfitiei 
without  dispensations  were  deprived,  indod* 
ing  the  precentor  of  Hereford,  who  had  bees 
a  serious  rival  of  Thomas  for  the  luahopric. 
He  rigorously  excluded  all  women,  hoiraTer 
eld  and  ugly,  from  his  housdtold,  and  mor- 
tally offended  his  sister  Lady  Tr^jos  by  tlie 
severity  which  rejected  even  her  affeetiw 

iAeta  88. ;  cf.  Wbbb's  SomeMdSxpemtrf 
iighop  SmMield,  ii.  xxxviii). 

Biniop  Thomasis  greatest  exertions  ir«« 
directed  to  asserting  and  vindicating  the 
rights  of  his  church.  Despite  his  real  atne- 
tity,  he  had  no  small  share  of  the  maitiil 
spirit  of  the  fourteenth-centurv  baron,  wkile 
his  legal  training  plunged  him  into  legal  va> 
fare  with  the  encroachers  on  his  prer^^atiyes. 
Earl  Gilbert  of  Gloucester  had  usurped  the 
right  of  bunting  on  the  Herefordshire  aide  of 
the  Malvern  hills.  His  powerful  connectos 
and  haufhty  temper  made  the  king  himadf 
afiraid  of  the  earl.  But  Thomas  brought  in 
action  against  Gloucester,  and  the  tedioai 
litigation  was  ended  in  March  1378  (Ax*. 
Wigom.  in  Ann.  Mon.  iv.  476),  when  » juiy 
of  the  two  shires  was  empanelled  at  an  assize 
held  at  Malvern.  The  earl  threatened  rio- 
lence,  e^d  defied  all '  clergiasters '  to  rob  him 
of  his  inheritance.  But  the  judicial  decitioB 
gave  Cantelupe  the  victory.  The  deeptreadi 
which  still  marks  the  summit  of  the  Malven 
hills  vras  dug  by  the  defeated  earl  to  sepsrste 
his  possessions  from  those  of  the  triamphmt 
bishop  (NoTT,  History  of  Malvern  Primy, 
pp.  62,  63). 

Cantelupe  also  obtained  from  Peter,  btroa 
Corbet,  the  restitution  of  four  hundred  acres 
of  land  stolen  from  the  bishopric  near  L^- 
bury  (EiTOir,  Shropshire,  xi.  199,  fiom  Ci» 
TBXMra'B  Register).  His  solemn  exoommo- 
nication  of  the  enemies  of  the  see  frightoied 
into  retreat  the  two  thousand  Welshing 
I  whom  Llewelyn  had  assembled  to  piotset 
from  the  bishop's  men  the  three  rich  msnors 
near  Montgommy  that  he  had  usurped  from 
the  bishops  of  Hereford,  and  the  inhahitsBts 
of  the  manors  themselves  restored  Thomss 
to  the  possesion  of  them.  A  tedious  suit  in 
the  papal  court  with  Anian  II  of  St.  Asaph 
about  the  riffhts  of  the  two  sees  over  Ooidiit 
was  decided  after  Oantelupe's  death  in  fiiTont 
of  Hereford.  Despite  the  armed  opposition 
of  his  nephew  Baron  Tregoz,  Thomas  in- 
sisted on  consecrating  the  new  ehmdi  d 
the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Dore,  jnrisdJctioa 
over  which  had  been  claimed  by  S^op 
Bek  of  St.  David's. 

In  1279  Kilwardby  was  succeeded  at  0«- 
terbuiy  by  the  Franciscan  John  Peckhao, 
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Hfao  althoi^h,  like  Kilwardby,an  old  teacher 
of  Csatelnpe's  (-Re^.  Peck.  ocxlTii),had  little 
of  th«  frieodlinesa  for  him  which  his  prede- 
cestor  bad  always  displayed.  At  the  coan- 
cil  of  Reading  Peckham  took  up  a  line  of 
policy  whidi  w«s  offensive  to  his  snfiragan 
bialu^(Jnlyl379).  Bishop  Thomas  led  the 
retutasce  to  the  Franciscan  primate.  The 
nain  pointi  of  diflerence  were  expressed  in 
twenty-one  articles  drawn  up  in  1282  by  the 
bishops  (WiuaxB,  Coneilia,  ii.  76,  and  £»/. 
Ptek,  euTii).  But  long  before  this  stage 
had  bem  attained  special  causes  of  quarrel 
were  deroloped  between  Peckham  and  Can- 
tdnpe. 

A  matrimonial  suit  started  before  the 
tabdean  of  Herefbrd  was  carried  by  the 
losing  party  straight  to  the  official  of  Peck- 
ham, the  intermediate  stage  befi(n«  the 
bishop'*  court  being  (Knitted.  Thomas  na- 
tsr&lfy  olrieoted  to  his  rights  being  thus 
ignored;  Peckham  would  not  give  way,  and 
so  fierce  did  the  strife  become  that  Cante- 
lupe withdrew  for  a  considerable  period  into 
Nomtndy  to  avoid  an  interdict,  and  prose- 
cute an  appeal  to  Rome.  How  the  ease 
«nded  we  are  not  informed.  Early  in  1282 
Thoous  was  again  in  England ;  but  another 
difbience  had  arisen  with  Peckham.  A 
certain  Henry  of  Hovekly,  a  clerk  bene- 
ficed in  several  dioceses,  had  died,  and  Peck- 
ham claimed  jurisdiction  in  testamentary 
qaestioBs  connected  with  hie  estate.  This 
his  executor  Nicholas,  the  vicar  of  Ross, 
and  Robert  of  Gloucester,  the  official  of 
Hereford,  resisted.  They  were  accordingly 
excommunicated  by  the  archbishop.  Cante- 
Isjn  took  np  his  omcial's  cause  and  reAised 
te  issue  the  excommunication  on  the  double 
gioand  that  the  offenders  had  appealed  to 
Rome  and  that  the  archbishop  had  no  juris- 
diction. Fierce  strife  ensued.  On  7  Feb. 
a  meeting  at  Laaibeth  utterly  failed  to  pro- 
duce peace.  Cantelvpe  was  excommunicated, 
and,  either  before  or  after  the  sentence  was 
pnmoQBced,  he  appealed  to  the  pope. 

A&iiB  were  now  proceeding  very  badly. 
The  tedious  smt  witb  Anian  of  St.  Asaph 
""t*  still  dragging  on  slowly  at  the  papal 
curia.  Peter  de  Langona,  whom  Oantelupe 
refosed  to  conciliate  when  he  became  bishop 
by  reinstating  him  in  his  old  prebend,  had 
gone  in  ]^erBon  to  Rome,  and  was  pressing 
his  suit  with  extreme  vindictivenees  and  fair 
eoocesi.  Already  in  1381  Cant«lnpe  had  di- 
nctcd  his  agents  to  approach  the  powerful 
men  in  the  curia  with  wnat  were  practically 
babes  ^VK»,Expefiie»  cf  Bithop  Smnfleld, 
u.  zerii.  All  oar  imormation  about  Luigona's 
lott  is  due  to-  Mx.  Wsbb's  eztracU  from 
CMtteli^e's  regirter.    The  lift  ia  the  '  Acta 


Sanctorum,'  so  copious  on  the  other  suits  in 
which  Thomas  had  more  show  of  justice,  is 
quite  silent  on  this).  The  heavy  expense, 
constant  worry  and  danger  of  defeat  and  dis- 
grace at  last  drove  Cantelupe  to  the  resoln- 
tion  to  prosecute  his  cases  in  person  before 
the  papal  courts  Privately,  secretly  as  Pftck- 
ham  Iraasts  {£»/.  Peck,  ccl),  Thomas  with' 
drew  from  England  a  second  time  (end  of 
March,  ti.)  ae  reached  Italy  in  safety,  and , 
was  well  received  at  the  court  of  Martin  IV 
at  Orvieto ;  this,  as  he  came  as  an  exoom- 
mimicate,  whose  right  to  appeal  was  more 
than  doubtful,  was  perhaps  more  than  he 
could  have  hoped  for.  He  retired  to  Monte- 
fiascona,  a  few  miles  from  Orvieto,  to  aiwait 
the  progress  of  his  suit.  But  he  had  long 
been  in  failing  he^h.  An  Italian  sununei 
easily  prostrated  a  frame  emaciated  by  as- 
ceticism and  worn  with  age  and  anxiety.  He' 
died  on  28  Aug,  12^  at  Orvieto,  whew  he 
was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Santo  Severo ; 
his  funeral  sermon  was  pronounced  by  the 
cardinal  of  Prseneste,  afterwards  Nicho- 
las IV.  His  servants,  led  by  Richard  of  Swin- 
field,  brought  his  heart  and  bones  back  with 
them  to  England.  The  heart  be  bequeathed 
to  his  frientt  Edmund,  earl  of  Cornwall,  wh» 
deposited  it  in  the  monastery  of  Ashridgei. 
The  bones  found  a  lesting-plaoe  inthe  eamt^ 
dral  of  Hereford. 

Peckham  attempted  to  i^iise  cbtistian 
burial  to  Thomas's  remains,  and  availed 
himself  of  the  vaomoy  of  the  see  to  hold  a 
metropolitical  visitation  «f  the  diocese  of 
Hereferd.  But  the  election  of  Thomasi's  at- 
tached friend  Richard  of  Swinfield  as  his  suc- 
cessor showed  that  the  sentiments  of  crown 
and  chapter  were  equally  adverse  to  the  arch- 
bishop. In  1287  tue  bones  of  Thomas  were, 
translated  in  the  presence  of  the  king  to  th» 
noble  tomb  in  the  north  transept  which  they 
stall  occupy  (Briiton,  JSer^ord  Catk.  pp.  66, 
67).  In  the  same  year  miracles  were  worked 
at  his  shrine.  In  1290  Bishop  Swinfield 
urgently  besought  Nicholas  IV  to  admit 
him  into  the  canon  of  saints.  Nothing  Montr 
of  tiiis,  and  again  in  1299  the  efforts  were 
renewed  with  similar  want  of  suc<»es.  In 
1306,  Edward  I,  urged  by  the  chapter  of 
Hereford  and  by  parliament  (^Kcd.  and  h*- 
vent.  of  Exchequer,  1. 83),  wrote  several  letters 
to  the  pope  and  the  cardinals,  asking  for 
Cantelupe  8  canonisation.  In  1307  Clement  V 
appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
question.  A  vast  ^ass  of  testimony  a*  to 
Thomas's  life,  character,  and  saintUness  was 
collected,  but  it  was  not  until  17  April  1S20 
that  John  XXII  added  him  to  the  list  of 
saints.  Long  before  this  his  cultns  had  eb^ 
tained  apopularity  seocmd  only,  amongKen^ 
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English  saints,  to  that  of  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury. Hundreds  of  miracles  were  performed 
at  bis  shrine.  The  assumption  by  his  suc- 
cessors of  his  family  arms  as  the  arms  of 
the  see  shows  bow  far  he  became  identified 
with  the  later  history  of  Hereford  (^DnN- 
CDMB,  Her^ordthirt,  1.  470).  His  day  was 
2  Oct. 

In  personal  appearance  Thomas  was  fair 
but  ruddy.  His  nose  was  large,  and  his  red 
hair  was  in  his  later  years  streaked  with 
grey.  Hia  face,  his  admirers  thought,  was 
as  the  face  of  an  angel.  In  his  private  life 
he  was  pure  and  blameless,  and  austere  even 
beyond  medisBval  standard.  After  he  became 
bishop,  he  wore  a  hair  shirt  underneath  his 
episcopal  dress.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
cnarity  to  the  poor  and  for  his  hospitality. 

[The  life  of  Thomas  of  Contalnpe  can  be  told 
with  a  detail  very  mroaual  for  his  times  from  the 
copious  and  almost  eontempoiary  Processus  Ctr- 
nonisationii  preserved  in  the  Vatican  (Vat.  MS. 
4016),  and  which  is  the  basis  of  the  long  life  in 
the  BoUandist  Acta  Sanctorum  Octobris,  torn.  i. 
pp.  539-610  vita,  610-705  miracula;  Capgnve 
(Nova  Legends,  f.  282  b),  Surius  (De  Probatis 
Sanctorum  Vitis,  2  Oct.  p.  16),  the  Jesuit  Strange 
in  his  Life  and  Oests  of  Thomas  of  Cantelupe 
(Oand  1674,  reprinted  London  1879),  have  all 
drawn  from  the  same  source  or  from  each  other, 
bat  arc  mneh  inferior  in  aeeoracy  to  the  Bol- 
landist  account.  There  are  other  manuscript 
authorities  enumerated  in  Hardy's  Descriptive 
Catalogue,  iii.  217-20.  Do^dale's  Baronage, 
pp.  731-3,  gives  an  aocountof  ms  family;  Wood's 
Annals  of  Oxford  (ed.  Gutch)  speaks  of  his  Ox- 
ford career;  Loi-d  Campbell's  account.  Lives 
of  the  Chancellors,  i.  153-4,  is  inaccurate  and 
meagre;  Foss's  sketch  in  Judges  of  JSngland,  ii. 
287-9j  is  rather  better;  Hanly's  Le  Neve  and 
Godwin's  De  Frtesniibus  are  short  summaries. 
Of  original  authorities,  besides  the  depositions 
of  the  witnesses  to  his  sanctity,  something  may 
be  gleaned  fh>m  Triret  (Eng.  Hist.  Soc.),  the 
annals  of  Worcester,  Waverley,  Oseney,  and 
Wykcs  in  Lnard's  Annates  Monastic!,  Rolls 
Series ;  Stnbbs's  Annals  of  Edward  I  and  II, 
BoUs  Series ;  the  Cloaeand  Patent  Rolls,  the  Par- 
liamentary Writs,  and  the  documents  in  Rymer's 
Fosdera ;  Martin's  Begistmm  Epistolamm  J.  Feck- 
ham,  RoUa  Series,  some  of  the  documents  in 
which  are  also  printed  in  Wilkins's  Concilia,  vol. 
ii.,  and  Webb's  Introductions  and  Appendices  to- 
the  Household  Expenses  of  Bishop  Swinfield 
(Camden  Soc.),  largely  derived  from  Cantelupo's 
■till  existing  Register,  are  both  of  the  first  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  his  later  years ;  the 
negotiations  for  his  canonisation  can  be  best 
traced  from  Rymer  and  Webb;  the  Bull  of 
John  XXII  is  in  the  Bullarium  Romanum, 
i.  214  (Lugd.  1602).]  T.  F.  T. 

OAinHXITPK  WALTER  db  (d. 
1266),  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  the  second 


son  of  William,  the  first  baron  Ctntelim 
[^.  v.]  While  still  a  young  man,  and  ooly  in 
mmor  orders,  he  held  seyenl  benefices  (Iw, 
Judget,  p.  156).  He  was  at  the  Roman  oovt 
in  1229,  and  was  sent  by  Pope  Qiegory  IX  to 
carry  the  pall  to  Archbishop  Richard  (£101- 
ttabU  Annalt,  p.  116).  In  1231  he  acttd  is 
one  of  the  seven  justices  itinerant  for  sevMil 
counties.  He  was  elected  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester on  80  Ana.  1236,  and  was  at  once 
accepted  by  the  King.  As  bishop  elect  we 
find  his  name  among  those  who  signed  the 
confirmation  of  Magna  Charta  in  Jaaasiy 
1237.  He  left  England  immediatdy  after* 
wards  and  was  consecrated  at  Vit«bo  on 
3  May  1237  by  Pope  Gregory  IX,  who  iuid 
previously  ordainea  him  deacon  and  piiest. 
The  following  October  he  was  enthroned  ia 
his  cathedral,  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  queen,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  the  arch- 
bishop, and  the  legate  Otho.  He  began  st 
once  a  ver^  vigorous  administration  of  his 
diocese,  visiting  the  chief  religious  booses, 
such  as  Gloucester,  Malvern,  Tewkesbury, 
&c,  dedicating  churches,  holding  synods, 
ordaininff  clergy,  settling  lawsuits,  obtaiiung 
grants  of  fiiirs  and  mancets  from  the  Idag. 
How  minute  his  care  over  the  whole  dioeess 
was  may  be  seen  by  the  constitutions  issued 
in  1240,  where  besides  gi^nng  strict  injunc- 
tions to  the  clergy  as  to  their  visiting  the  sick, 
avoiding  anything  like  usury  in  selling  their 
com,  &c.,  he  especially  bids  them  to  warn 
mothers  and  nurses  nx>m  overla3rang  their 
children  at  night. 

In  1237,  at  the  council  of  St  Paul's, 
under  the  legate  Otho,  he  took  the  lead  in 
opposing  the  lesate's  attempt  to  enforce  the 
statute  of  the  Lateran  council  against  rin- 
ralities,  pointing  out  how  the  uospitality 
practised  and  the  alms  bestowed  by  manrof 
high  rank  and  advanced  years  voud  be  im- 
possible if  thev  were  deprived  of  their  bene- 
fices. In  123d  he  was  s|^inted  one  of  the 
three  arbitrators  in  the  dispute  between 
Bishop  Grosseteate  and  his  chapter.  In  1341 
he  len  England  with  the  Imte,  but  pro- 
ceeded only  as  far  as  Burgundy,  whence  he 
returned  with  Richard  of  Cornwall  In 
1244,  in  company  with  Bishop  Groaseteste 
and  tlie  Bishop  of  Hereford,  he  made  a  strong 
protest  against  the  king's  treatment  of  Wil- 
liam de  Raleigh,  who  had  been  elected  bishop 
of  Winchester  against  his  (the  king's)  wishes. 
Henry  IH,  who  would  always  give  way  to 
a  certain  amount  of  determinea  (^positKMi, 
tried  to  avoid  them,  and  ran  oS  from  Bead* 
ing  to  Westminster.  They  followed  him 
thither,  and  threatened  to  put  his  chapel 
under  an  interdict.  They,  however,  granted 
his  request  for  delay  in  uie  matter,  and  the 
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Biaht^  of  Winchester  was  forced  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  pope ;  then  the  king  gave 
way  and  was  reconciled  to  the  bishop,  as 
the  three  protesting  bishops  were  given  the 
power  of  placing  the  country  xm&r  an  in- 
terdict. 

This  same  year  he  was  one  of  those  ap- 
pointed by  the  clergy  to  consider  the  king  s 
demands;  soon  afterwards  he  proceeded  to 
Lyons  on  secret  affairs  in  company  with  the 
andtbishop  (Boniface)  and  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford.  Fans  speaks  of  these  tluree  as 
being  the  chief  friends  of  the  pope  among 
the  ESnglish  bishops,  and  that  therefore  thev 
were  '  Anglis  suspectiores,'  a  remark  which 
the  historian  stmck  out  on  rsTising    his 


In  1247  Cantelupe  took  the  cross  in  com- 
pany with  William  de  Longeep^e ;  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  carried  out  his  vow,  as  we 
find  him  at  the  parliament  in  London  in 
1248.  In  1260  he  was  at  Lyons  in  order  to 
defend  the  rights  of  his  see  against  WiUiam 
Beaochamp  {Tewketbury  Annalt,  139;  Wor- 
cater  AnnaU,  439) ;  the  same  year  he  again 
took  the  cross,  but  he  returned  to  Worcester 
in  1261,  and  the  qnarrel  wi  th  Beauchamp  was 
made  up,  the  latter  receiving  absolution.  His 
peace  was  also  at  the  same  tune  made  with  the 
sing,  who  had  taken  up  Beauchamp's  cause. 
Jiitt  before  this  he  had,  in  conjunction  with 
the  bishop  of  London,  Fulk  Basset,  success- 
fully opposed  the  grant  proposed  by  the  pope 
for  the  king  (  Tewkeibwy  Annah,  140).  He 
vuone  of  the  bishops  who  met  at  Dunstable 
this  year  to  resist  Archbishop  Boniface's  de- 
mand of  the  right  of  visitation,  and  in  1262 
he  stood  by  Grosseteste  in  resisting  the  papal 
demand  of  a  tenth  for  the  king.  In  1268  he 
joined  the  other  bishops  in  excommunicating 
the  infractors  of  Magna  Charto,  and  we  find 
him  at  Qroeseteete's  funeral  at  Lincoln.  He 
then  went  into  Ooscony  in  company  with  the 
^ing  and  queen,  and  was  sent  with  John 
Msnsel  to  Alfonso  X  of  Castile  to  make 
the  final  arrangements  for  the  marriage  of 
Alfonso's  sister  Alienora  with  the  young  Ed- 
ward, as  the  former  ambassadors  sent  for  this 
purpose  had  failed  {Dunttable  Armalt,  188). 
i^y  were  now  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 
Though  now  without  the  support  of  Grosse- 
teste, he  kept  up  his  stand  against  encroach- 
ments on  the  church  from  all  quarters ;  and 
»t  the  meeting  of  the  prelates  in  London 
xunmonedby  Rustand  in  1266  for  the  usual 
Remand  of  an  aid  for  the  pope  and  the  king, 
his  words  were  that  he  would  rather  submit 
to  be  hanged  than  that  the  church  should 
•nffer  thU  (Mait.  Pakis,  v.  626).  In  1257  he 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  St.  Louis  on 
the  fruitless  mission  to  demand  the  restora- 


tion of  the  English  ri|pht8  in  France^  and  In 
1268  one  of  the  English  ambassadors  at  the 
parliament  of  Cambny  (tS.  v.  720).  In  1257 
with  the  Bishop  of  London  he  vras  sworn 
king's  counsellor  {Burton  Annalt,  395),  and 
at  tne  parliament  of  Oxford  was  elected  one 
of  the  twenty-four  who  were  to  be  practically 
the  governors  of  the  kingdom,  he  being  one 
of  the  twelve  elected  on  the  barons'  side. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  one  of  those  before 
whom  the  acts  of  the  council  were  confirmed, 
and  one  also  of  those  sent  to  Richard  of 
Cornwall  (then  king  of  the  Komans)  on  his 
'  return  to  England  to  secure  his  submis»ion 
to  the  provisions  of  Oxford  before  being  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  country.  He  met  Richard 
at  St.  Omer,  and  forced  him  to  swear  to 
them.  In  1359  he  was  one  of  the  council 
appointed  to  act  when  the  king  was  out  of 
England.  His  name  appears  among  those 
who  submitted  the  question  between  the 
king  and  the  baronage  to  the  arbitration  of 
St.  Louis;  and  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out  he  took  his  side  distinctly  with  Simon 
de  Montfort  and  the  barons. 

We  find  him  present  at  Gloucester  in 
1268  at  the  interview  with  Edward,  when 
the  latter  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
barons,  and  in  order  to  escape  made  the 
offer  to  obtain  peace  and  the  king's  consent 
to  their  demands.  In  1264  it  was  chiefly 
through  his  means  that  Edward  was  allowed 
to  escape  from  Bristol;  but  on  Edward's 
entering  Windsor  Castle,  the  bishop  advised 
Simon  de  Montfort  to  detain  him  prisoner, 
when  he  met  him  on  his  way  to  besiege  thi» 
castle  (RiSHA^fOEB,  p.  19). 

Before  the  battle  of  Lewes  he  was  seitt 
with  the  bishop  of  London  by  the  barom- 
to  mediate ;  he  Iwre  to  the  king  the  offer  of 
a  large  grant  of  money,  provided  the  statutes 
of  Oxford  were  observed.  When  this  was 
refused  and  the  battle  inevitable,  he  gave 
absolution  to  the  army  of  the  barons  and 
exhorted  all  to  fight  manfully  for  the  cause 
of  justice. 

After  the  battle  he  was  one  of  the  four 
bishops  summoned  to  Boulogne  by  the  legate 
and  ordered  to  excommunicate  Simon  de 
Montfort.    But  their  papers  were  seized  and 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  people  of  the ''. 
Cinque  Ports,  probably  in  accordance  with ' 
their  own  wishes.  At  least  this  is  implied  by 
the  words  of  Wykes,  who  relates  this  episode.  \ 
After  the  quarrel  TCtween  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort and  Gilbert  de  Clare,  he  was  one  of  the 
arbitrators  appointed  to  bring  them  together 
(  Waverley  Annals,  361),  and  his  seal  was 
one  of  those  affixed  to  the  terms  offered  to 
Edward.    He  was,  however,  true  to  Simon 
de  Montfort  to  the  end ;  Simon  slept  at  his 
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manor  of  Kempsey  the  ni^ht  before  the 
battle  of  Evesham,  and  the  bishop  said  mass 
for  him  in  the  morning.  After  this  he  was 
suspended  by  Ottoboni  and  summoned  to 
Rome.  He  therefore  was  not  at  the  parlia- 
ment in  1206.  This  may,  howeTer,  have 
been  in  consequence  of  illness,  as  he  died 
at  his  manor  of  Blockley  on  12  Feb.  1266. 
He  wag  buried  in  his  cathedral,  where  his 
effigy  mav  still  be  seen. 

^aime  letters  to  him  from  Grosseteste, 
showing  their  intimacy  and  reliance  on  each 
other,  will  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
Grosseteste's  letters.  There  are  some  to  him 
from  Pope  Innocent  IV  in  the '  Additamenta' 
of  Matthew  Paris.  Of  his  own  composition 
there  is  nothing  extant  excepting  the  consti- 
tutions for  his  diocese  in  1240.  He  founded 
the  nunnery  of  Whiston  or  Wytestane,  in  the 
north  part  of  "Worcester,  and  began  the  forti- 
fications of  the  manor  house  of  Hartlebury. 

With  the  exception  of  Bishop  Grosseteste 
he  must  rank  decidedly  as  the  greatest  bishop 
of  his  time ;  as  an  administrator  of  his  dio- 
cese, a  statesman,  a  vindicator  of  the  rights 
of  the  country  against  tyranny  of  whatever 
kind,  .no  one  else  can  w  compared  to  him. 
The  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  py  his  contemporaries  is  well  seen  by 
the  words  of  the  royalist  chronicler  Thomas 
Wykes,  who  says  he  would  have  merited 
canonisation  had  it  not  been  for  his  adherence 
to  Simon  de  Montfort. 

[Anoalcs  Monastic!,  see  especially  the  index 
as  to  the  details  of  his  work  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester;  Matthew  Paris,  Rishanger,  the  Chro- 
nicle and  the  separata  treatise  on  the  battles  of 
Lewes  and  Eveanam,  printed  in  the  Bolls  Series 
by  Biley  as  an  appendix  to  the  Ypodigma 
Keustrise,  Epistolse  K.  Grosseteste  (Rolls  Senee). 
The  Constitutions  for  the  diocese  of  Worcester 
are  printed  in  Wilkins's  Concilia,  i.  666.1 

H.  R.  I» 

CANTELUPE,  WnjJAM  db,  first 
Babon  Cantelupe  (d.  1239),  was  the  son  of 
Walter  de  Cantelupe,  and  had  the  office  of 
seneschal,  or  stewara  of  the  household,  under 
John.  He  executed  the  office  of  sheriff  for  the 
counties  of  Warwick,  Leicester,  Worcester, 
and  Hereford  during  part  of  John's  reign.  He 
is  especially  mentioned  by  Wendover  as  one 
of  John's  evil  counsellors,  and  was  not  one 
of  the  confederate  barons  in  1215.  In  the 
earlier  portion  of  John's  reign  he  was  one  of 
the  justiciars  before  whom  fines  were  acknow- 
ledged ;  his  name  is  among  those  who  wit- 
nessed John's  charter  of  freedom  of  election 
to  sees  and  abbeys.  He  was  in  continual  at- 
tendance on  John,  taking  his  side  through  the 
interdict  and  the  civil  war.  Aiterthe  entrance 
of  the  baron*  into  London  and  their  threats 


against  those  who  had  not  joined  tiiam  he 
seems  to  have  wavered  (WsirDOTBB;  MuT. 
Pabis,  ii.  688).  On  John's  death,  howtrtr, 
he  took  the  side  of  the  youn?  Heniy,  mt  it 
the  siege  of  Mountsorrel  Castle,  of  theenstody 
of  which  he  had  a  grant,  and  at  the  rdief  of 
Lincoln.  He  was  again  made  shwiff  fin  the 
counties  of  Warwick  and  Leicester,  andvu 
iustice  itinerant  in  Bedfordohiie  in  1818, 
He  had  the  custody  of  Kentlwmth  Ciatle) 
where  he  usually  resided.  In  1224  he  joined 
Ranulf  Blundevil,  the  eati  of  Chester,  ia  kit 
rising  against  Hubert  de  Burgh ;  bat  he 
submitted  at  Northampton  and  surmdetel 
his  castles  with  the  other  barons  in  oppo- 
sition. He  was  with  the  king  at  the  nege 
of  Bedford  Castle  in  1224,  and  was  mt  of 
those  who  signed  the  eonflnnation  of  Mtgu 
Charta  in  1236.  He  died  at  Reading  in 
April  1289,  and  was  buried  at  Studley,iraae 
he  had  built  i  hospitaL 

[Annales  Monast.  i.  104^  112,  iii.  31, 87, 100, 
122,  iv.  430 ;  Matt.  Paris,  ii.  S33,  588, 610,% 
15,  18,83;  Dngdale's  Baronage ;  Foes's  Judges.] 

H.  &  L 

OAITTELUPE,  WILLIAM  vn,  seoond 

Babow  CASTBLtTB  (d.  1281),  is  mentioned  ky 
Wendover,  with  his  &ther,  William,  the&st 
baron  [q.  v.],  as  one  «f  John's  evil  eomuel- 
lors.  He  was  also  with  him  at  the  relief 
of  Lincoln,  and  took  the  eame  Uae  'a  hit 
siding  with  Banulf  Blundevil  and  his  sohse- 
quent  submission.  In  1288,  after  the  dis- 
missal of  Balph  Neville,  he  was  one  of 
those  to  whom  the  great  seal  was  entrusted 
(^Tewkesbury  Annals,  p.  110).  Thoush  this 
was  only  a  temporary  appointment,  he  eri- 
dently  continued  hign  in  the  king's  favour, 
as  after  his  father's  death  he  was  appdnted 
guardian  of  the  kingdom  during  the  king's 
absence  in  1243,  and  in  1344  was  one  of 
the  messengers  chosen  by  the  king  to  indace 
the  prelates  to  submit  to  his  demand*  fix  * 
subsidy.  In  1246  he  was  sent  to  Lyona  to 
complain  of  the  Roman  exactions,  and  in 
company  with  his  colleagues  refused  the 
papal  demands  of  the  best  prebend  from  ereiT 
cathedral  church,  and  a  church  worth  fistj 
marks  from  every  abbey  and  priory  (!)»»• 
stahh  Annals,  p.  167).  Like  his  &ther  he 
held  the  office  of  seneschal,  aad  Paris  speaka 
especially  of  the  king's  affection  for  him.  He 
died  on  23  Feb.  1261.    ' 

His  widow,  MiUicent,  had  the  chax{|e  of 
Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland,  on  ber  mairiase 
(Matt.  Pabis,  v.  272).  She  died  in  I2W 
lOteney  Annals,  137). 

[Annales  Monafit.  i.  1 10, 143;  iii.  16S,  167, 181 ; 
Matt.  Paris,  ii.  633,  iii.  18,  83,  iv.  365,  420,  T. 
224,  225 ;  Dugdale's  Baronage.]        H.  R,  I* 
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CANTELUPE,  WILLIAM  dh,  third 
B1B05  CijnsLXTTS  {d.  1864),  succeeded  his 
&ther,  Wjffiam,  the  second  Won  [q.  v.J,  in 
1261,  though  the  king  is  described  as  treating 
UiB  inth  huahDeas.  By  hie  marriam  with 
Era,  one  of  thehaireases  of  William  de  Braoee, 
he  obtained  the  honour  «f  Bergavenny,  and 
i»  said  by  some  mitars  to  have  been  sooH 
numed  to  pariiantant  as  Baron  Beigavenny. 
H«  waa  in.  G^ascony  with  the  king  in  1263. 
He  died  in  1264  and  was  buried  at  Stodley, 
SimoB  de  Montfort  being  one  oi  those  who 
laid  him  in  the  grare.  By  hi*  widow,  Eva 
{i.  1266),  he  hitd  a  aoa,  George  [q.  t.] 

[DuDsUble  Annals,  192,  194,  198;  Vntt. 
Fsris,  T.  224,  468 ;  CuedaU's  Baronnge ;  Nieo- 
lu's  Fcenge,  ed.  Coorutope.]  H.  B.  L. 

CANTERBURY,  Vmoouuts.  [See 
VjLBxassrSvTtos,  Chab££8,  first  Viscouirr, 
1780-1846;  MANNaBS-Soiroir,  Jobs  Hebkz 
Thoiub,  third  Visco^.  1814-1877.] 

CANTILLON,   RWfttefaB  (A  1734), 

economist,  belonged  to  the  family  of  that 
nameofBallyheige,  county  Kerry  (see  Bubkb, 
Gateral  Armory,  1883),  and  waa  bom  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
for  some  time  a  merchant  in  Lonaon,  but  re- 
moved to  Paris,  where  he  established  a  bank- 
ing house,  mixed  in  good  society,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Bolingbroke,  and  U  said  to 
have  become  still  more  intimate  with  the  Prin- 
ceese  d'Auvergae.  Qrimm  is  responsible. for 
this  information,  and  for  the  story  that  Can- 
tilloa  assisted  Law  to  float  his  paper  money, 
telling  us  also  that  he  shortly  afterwards  left 
for  ^>llaad  with  a  large  fortune  acquired 
through  this  means  (Corretpondcmce  litU- 
nore,  1878,  iii.  72).  He  subsequently  came  to 
London  and  lived  in  Albemarle  Street,  where 
on  Tueadav  14  May  1734,  he  was  murdered 
by  his  COOK,  who  robbed  and  set  fire  to  the 
house.  Mr.  Philip  Cantillon,  probably  a 
brother,  oifwed  a  reward  of  200/.  to  any  ao- 
eomplice,  but  the  actual  culprit  does  not  seem 
to  nave  been  captured.  Kichard  married 
'  the  daughter  of  Mons.  Oman!  [Ommanney  PjL 
one  of  the  richest  merchants  in  Paris,  and 
half  sister  to  the  Lord  Clare,  an  Irish  gentle^ 
man,  who  followed  the  late  King  James  to 
St.  Germain's '  {London  Mag.  1734).  The 
wills  of  both  Richard  and  Philip  Cantillon 
ate  preserved  at  Somerset  House  (Letters  cmd 
JmmaU  of  W.  S.  Jewmt,  1886,  p.  426).  One 
daagfater  was  married  to  Lord  Bulkeley,  lieut 
tenant-general  in  the  French  service,  brother 
to  the  Mar&shaie  de  Berwick  {L'Aimie  lit- 
Uraire,  1766,  v.  867).  Henrietta,  another 
daughter,  married,  in  1743,  William  Mathias 
St^btd  How«rd,  third  e»ri  of  Stafford.  She 


had  no  children  by  him,  amd  married'  so- 
condly  (ia  1769)  Robert,  first  earl  of  Fam- 
ham  (BiTBKB,  Dormant  and  Extinct  Fteraggf, 
1888,  pi  280).  A  Jasper  Cantillon,  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  wounded  soldiers  is 
King  William's  wars  iiillaadeffi,died37  Jan. 
1766  {Gent  Mag.  xxvi.  91). 

TbM  is  all  that  is  known  of  the  writer  oi 
tha  eniUest  treatise  on  the  modem  scieB«e  of 
ecottomios,  in  which,  says  Lionce  de  l^kyvcgoB, 
'  toutes  les  theories  des  fioonomistes  sont  eon- 
teaues  d'avanoe'  (Let  Eeamamittetfranoai*  du 
XrilJ*  sAale,  1870,  p.  167).  W.  Stanley 
Jerons.deolarea  that  it '  is,  more  emphatically 
than  any  other  single  work,  the  cradle  of 
pelitieal  economy'  {Omtemporary  Beviem, 
January  1881,  p.  66).  It  has  been  qnoted  by 
Adam  Smith,  Condillao,  and  Qneanay,  who 
owes  to  Cantillon  his  fundamental  doctrine, 
and  vraa  used  by  the  English  writers^  Hania 
and  Postiethwayt  (boUi  in  1767),  without 
acknowledgmrat. 

The  '  Eeaai  sur  la  nature  du  comnteroei  «n 
gto^ral,  traduit  de  I'Angloia,'  a  duodecimo 
volume  of  480  pages,  waa  printed  in  1766, 
with  the  imprint,  '  Londres,  ches  Fletcheor 
Gylee,  dans  Holbom.'  Fletcher  Gyles,  who- 
waa  Waarbuilxm's  publisher  and  one  of  tha 
leading- booksellera  of  the  day,  died,  however, 
in  1741  (Nichols,  Lit.  Antledot^,  iL  147). 
In  type,  paper,  and  general '  get-up,'  the  'book 
ia  continental  and  not  English.  It  was  most 
Ukely  printed  ia  Holland  or  Paris.  That  it 
was  actually  'traduit  de  I'Anglois '  is  not  un- 
likely, and  it  is  possible  that  an  earlier  and 
printeid  version  in  English  may  yet  be  disoo- 
vered.  The  book  is  now  exceesi  vely  rare,  and 
deserves  to  ba  republished.  The  same  text 
(with  other  pieces)  was  added  to  an  edition 
of  De  MauvilW'e  translation  of  Hume's '  Dis- 
couBB  politiques,'  Amsterdam,  1766,  voL  iii. 
In  1769  appeared  an  Bnglish  translation; 
'  The  analysis  of  tiade^  commerce,  coin,  bttl-> 
lion,  banks,  and  foreign  exchanges,  whervin 
the  true  principles  of  this  useful  knowledge 
aie  fully  but  briefly  laid  down  and  explained, 
to  give  a  clear  i(Ma  of  their  happy  oonsa- 
quences  to  society,  when  well  regulated,  taken 
chiefly  from  the  ms.  of  a  very  ingenious  gen- 
tleman deceas'd,  and  adapted  to  the  present 
sita*tion  of  our  tisde  and  commerce,  by  Philip 
Cantillon,  late  of  the  city  of  London,  mer- 
chant.' It  was  printed  at  London  '  for  the 
anthor,  and  sold  by  Mr.  LeWis,  &&,'  an  oc- 
tavo volume  of  215  pages,  price  6«.  This 
garbled  edition  supplies  no  idea  of  the  merit 
of  the  French  text.  Some  of  the  best  parts 
are  entirely  omitted.  The  preface  of  seven- 
teen nages  on  trade  in  general  is  new,  and 
valueless.  That  the  book  was  supposed  to 
be  taken  '  from  the  ms.  of  a  very  ingeniom 
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gentleman . .  .by  Philip  Cantillon,' is  another 
instance  of  the  mystification  sunounding  this 
work. 

The  French  '  Essai '  is  in  three  ports,  the 
first  being  a  general  introduction  to  political 
economy,  the  second  is  a  complete  treatise 
on  currency,  and  the  third  is  devoted  to 
foreign  commerce  and  exchange.  <  It  is  a 
systematic  and  connected  treatise,'  says  Pro- 
fessor Stanl  ey  Je  vons, '  going  over  in  a  concise 
manner  nearly  the  whole  field  of  economies, 
with  the  exception  of  taxation.  It  is  thus, 
more  than  any  other  book  I  know,  the  first 
treatise  on  economics '  _(ut  supra,  p.  67 ).  The 
first  chapter  opens  with  this  weighty  sen- 
tence, wnich  is  the  keynote  of  tne  whole 
book :  '  La  terre  est  la  source  ou  la  matidre 
d'oill  on  tire  la  richesse ;  le  travail  de  I'homme 
est  la  fcrme  qui  la  prodnit ;  et  la  richesse, 
en  elle-m£me,  n'est  autre  chose  que  la  nonr- 
ritnre,  les  commoditis  et  les  agrtmens  de  la 
vie.'  Jevons  finds  in  CantiUon  '  an  almost 
complete  anticipation  of  the  Malthusian  the- 
ory of  population '  (ib.  p.  71),  condensed  into 
twenty-seven  pages,  and  the  very  theory 
afterwards  developed  by  Professor  Caimes 
(see  his  Euay»  in  PoUtieal  Eeonomy,  1873), 
explaining  the  successive  efiects  of  a  cnscovery 
of  gold  and  silver  mines  on  the  rates  of  wages 
and  prices  of  commodities.  To  quote  Jevons 
once  more, '  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
subject  of  the  foreign  exchanges  has  never, 
not  even  in  Mr.  Goschen's  well-known  book, 
been  treated  with  more  perspicuity  and  scien- 
tific accuracy  than  in  Cantillon's  essay '  (j>. 
72).  There  are  references  here  and  there  in 
the  'Essai'  (see  pp.  36,  48,  98,  &c.)  to  a 
statistical  supplement  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  printed. 

'  Les  dSlices  d  u  Brabant  et  de  ses  campagnes 
]>ar  Mr.  de  Cantillon,'Amsterdam,  1767,4  vols. 
8vo,  usually  attributed  to  Richud  or  PhiUp 
Cantillon,  was  certainly  by  neither,  nor  was 
the '  Histoire  de  Stanislas,  1"  roi  de  Pologue, 
par  M.  D.  C.,'  Londres,  1741,  2  vols.  12mo, 
which  Barbier  ascribes  to  the  same  source. 
The  Utter  work  was  written  by  J.  G.  da 
Chevridres. 

[The  late  W.  Stanley  Jerons  was  the  first  to 
attempt  to  peoetiate  the  mysteries  connected 
with  the  history  of  this  writer  and  his  reroark- 
able  book,  in  the  interesting  article  contributed 
to  the  Oootemporary  Beriew,  January  1881,  en- 
titled 'BiebaM  Cantillon  and  the  Kationnlity 
of  Political  Eoonomy;'  biogmphies  are  given  in 
the  Biograpbi«  UniTerselle.  1836,  t.  Ix.,  and 
ITouTelle  Biographie  Gin^mle,  1835,  t.  viii. ;  the 
information  supplied  by  Watt,  McCuUoch  (Lite- 
rature of  Political  Economy),  AUibone,  M.icleod 
(Diet  of  Political  Economy,  1863),  and  Co(]uelin 
«t  Ouillanmin  (Diet,  de  I'tomomie  politique, 
1873),  is  very  inaectimte ;  for  CantiUon  s  mnnler 


see  the  Country  Jonmol or  the  Craftsnan,  18  Hay 
1734,  and  16  June  1734;  Bead's  Weekly  Jour- 
nal. 1  June  1784;  Gent.  Mag.  1734  (ir.  273. 
702).]  H.  B.  T. 

CANTON,  JOHN  (1718-1778),  etectri- 
cian,  was  bom  at  Stroud  on  81  July  171& 
In  his  youth  he  manifested  ooastderable 
aptitude  for  scientific  studies.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  broad-doth  weaver,  and  after- 
wards, in  1737,  sent  to  London.  Canton 
articled  himself  for  five  years  to  a  school- 
master in  Spital  Square,  London,  with  whom 
he  subsequently  entered  into  partnership. 
He  appears  to  have  oontributed  some  new 
experiments  for  Priestley's'  Histories  of  Elec- 
trical and  Optical  Discoveries,'  and  he  soon 
became  so  celebrated  that  Dr.  Thomson  speaks 
of  Canton  as  '  one  of  the  most  succeesfiu  ex- 
perimenters in  the  golden  age  of  electricity.' 
He  was  elected  afeUow  of  the  Royal  Society 
on  22  March  1749,  and  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  council  in  1761. 

Canton  verified  Dr.  Franklin's  hypotheses 
as  to  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electrieitv, 
and  was  the  first  EngUshman  to  successfnlty 
repeat  his  experiments.  He  discovered  thU 
vitreous  sutetances  do  not  always  afford 
positive  electricity  by  friction, and  that  either 
kind,  negative  or  positive,  might  be  developed 
at  will  in  the  same  glass  tube.  He  was  the 
first  electrician  to  demonstrate  that  air  is 
capable  of  receiving  electricity  by  communi- 
cation. In  a  paper  read  at  the  Royal  Society 
on  6  Dec.  1763  lie  announced  that  the  com- 
mon air  of  a  room  might  be  electrified  to  a 
considerable  e.\tent,  so  as  not  to  part  with 
its  electricity  for  some  time.  With  Canton 
originated  also  those  remarkable  exneriments 
on  induction  which  led  Wilke  ana  (Epiniis 
U)  the  method  of  charging  a  plate  oT  air. 
His  inquiries  led  Canton  to  various  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  such  as  his  electro- 
scope and  electrometer,  and  his  amalgam  of 
tin  and  mercury  for  increasing  the  action  of 
the  rubber  of  the  electrical  machine. 

On  17  Jan.  1760  Canton  read  a  paper  before 
the  Royal  Society  with  the  title  '  Method  of 
making  Artificial  Magnets  without  the  use 
of  Natural  ones,'  which  was  published  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions,^  vol.  xlvi.  At 
the  anniversary  in  1761  the  Copley  medal 
was  awarded  to  Canton  by  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1747,  some  years  before  he  pnblislied  his 
'Method,'  Canton  had  turned  nis  attention 
to  the  production  of  magnets  by  an  arti- 
ficial manipulation.  His  son  (William) 
informs  us  tnat  the  paper  would  have  been 
communicated  earlier  to  the  Royal  Society 
but  for  fear  of  injuring  Dr.  Gowin  Knight, 
who  made  money  by  touching  needles  for 
compasses.  In  1760  the  Rev.  J.  Michell  pub- 
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lished  a '  Treatise  on  Artificial  Magnets,'  in 
which  he  described  Beveral  new  processes  for 
preparing  them.  He  charged  Canton  with 
phigiarism.  Priestley,  a  friend  of  Canton's, 
writes  to  Mr.  William  Canton,  20  Aug.  1785, 
informing  him  that  Mr.  Michell  gives  Can- 
ton the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  make 
powerful  artificial  magnets.  In  1769  Canton 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  some 
experiments  which  seemed  to  prove  that 
the  luminous  appearance  occasionally  pre- 
sented by  the  sea  arose  from  the  presence  of 
decomposing  animal  matter.  Canton  was 
the  discoverer  of  that  phosphorescent  sub- 
stance usually  known  as  Canton's  phos- 
phorus, prepared  by  mixing  calcined  oyster 
shells  with  a  little  sulphur,  which  after 
exposure  to  the  sunshine  is  luminous  in 
the  dark.  In  1763  he  demonstrated  before 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  at 
their  cost,  the  compressibility  of  water,  in 
opposition  to  the  well-known  experiment  of 
the  Florentine  academicians.  Some  objec- 
tions having  been  made  to  their  awarding 
him,  in  1765,  the  Copleymedal,  Lord  Morton 
on  that  occasion  highly  praised  Canton,  and 
hoped  that 'he  would  continue  his  ingenious 
researches  to  the  advancement  of  natural 
laiowledge.'  Canton  contributed  several 
articles  to  the '  Ladies'  Diary '  in  1739-40, 
and  to  the 'Gentleman's  Magazine'  between 
1739  and  1761. 
Canton  died  on  22  March  1772. 

[Priestley's  History  of  Eloctrical Discoveries; 
Weld's  History  of  the  Boyal  Society,  i.  fi09,  ii. 
32,  610;  Life  (by  Canton's  son)  in  Kippis's 
Biog.  Brit.;  Noad's  Hannal  of  Electricity; 
The  Canton  Papers,  Atheaeiui,  1849,  pp.  6, 
162,  376;  Aog.  de  la  Eire's  Treatise  on  Electri- 
citj.l  E.  H-T. 

CANTRELL,  HENRY  (1685  P-1773), 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  about  1685. 
Cantrell's  fether  was  probably  the  Thomas 
Cantrell  (1659-1700)  who  graduated  MA.  at 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  in  1681. 
Tlie  elder  Cantrell  was  a  resident  from  1673 
at  Alstonfield,  Staffordshire,  and  afterwards 
became  master  of  the  grammar  school  at 
Derby,  dying  in  17(X).  Cantrell's  mother 
afterwards  married  Anthony  BlackwaJl 
[q.  v.l  his  father's  successor  m  the  Derby 
school,  and  there  he  was  educated  by  his 
stepfather. 

Henry  Cantrell  took  his  degrees  at  Em- 
mannel  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.  1704, 
M.A.  1710).  In  1712  he  procured  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  St.  Alkmund's,  Derby,  and 
when  this  benefice  was  created  a  vicarage, 
Cantrell  was  its  first  vicar,  holding  the 
living  to  his  death.    Before  hecameto<St. 

/ 


Alkmund's  the  church  was  in  a  deplorable 
condition  for  want  of  maintenance,  and 
service  had  not  been  performed  for  fifty 
years.  Cantrell  held  strong  views  on  the 
eilicacy  of  episcopal  baptism,  and  noted  in  his 
church  register,  that  '  dissenting  ministers 
have  no  authority  to  baptize,  and  children 
sprinkled  by  'em  ought  to  be  baptized  after 
byan  episcopal  minister.'  In  1714  he  wrote 
'  The  Invalidity  of  the  Lay-Baptism  of  Dis- 
senting Teachers  proved  firam  Scripture  and 
Antiquity,'  Nottingham,  8vo.  This  was  di- 
rected against  an  anonymous  work  entitled 
'The  Validity  of  Baptism  administred  by 
Dissenting  Ministers,  by  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  [Ferdinand  Shaw,  inde- 
pendent minister  of  Derby],  Nottingham, 
8vo.  There  were  numerous  books  and  pam- 
phlets taking  opposite  sides  of  the  question 
about  this  time.  His  next  work  was  '  The 
Royal  Martyr,  a  True  Christian ;  or,  a  Con- 
futation of  the  late  Assertion,  viz.  that  King 
Charles  I  had  only  the  Lay-Baptism  of  a 
Presbyterian  Teacher,'  I/^ndon,  1716,  8vo. 
In  this  treatise  he  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  Charles  I's  baptism  from  the 
Heralds'  office  in  Edinburgh. 

Hatton  says  'Cantrell  drunk  the  Pre- 
tender's health  on  his  knees '  on  the  famous 
march  to  Derby  in  1745.  In  1760  he  com- 
municated several  interesting  particulars  of 
Derby  and  St.  Alkmund's  Church  to  Dr. 
Pegge.  These  are  now  in  Pegge's  collec- 
tions at  Heralds'  College.  He  died  in  1773. 
William  Cantrell,  rector  of  St.  Michael's, 
Stamford,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Norman- 
ton  (1716-1787),  was  his  eldest  son.  Another 
son,  Henry,  and  a  daughter,  Constance,  died 
young. 

Nichols  says  '  his  widow  became  second 
wife  of  Anthony  Blackwall,  his  successor 
in  the  Derby  grammar  school,'  but  this 
was  clearlv  bis  mother.  Blackwall  died  in 
1730. 

[Lysons's  Derbyshire,  pp.  114,  121,  176; 
Nichols's  Jjeicestershire,  iii.  737  ;  Xichols's  Lit. 
Anecd.  i.  119,  133;  Nichols's  Illust.  viii.  441 ; 
Huttoa's  Birmingham,  p.  117 ;  Beliquary,  1870, 
p.  113;  Cantrell's  Boyal  Martyr,  preface,  pp. 
ixv-ri.]  J.W..G; 

CANTWELL,  ANDREW  (d.  1764), 
medical  writer,  was  bom  in  Tipperary,  and 
studied  medicine  in  Montpellier,  where  he 
graduated  in  1729.  Having  failed  in  his  en- 
deavours in  1732  to  secure  the  succession  to 
the  chair  of  medicine  at  Montpellier  which 
had  been  left  vacant  by  the  migration  to 
Paris  of  Jean  Astruc,  the  eminent  doctor  of 
medicine  and  critic  of  the  Mosaic  cosmo- 
gony, Cantwell  also  settled  in  Paris  in  1733. 
After  going  through  a  further  lengthened 
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course  of  study  there,  he  gradaated  M.D. 
of  Paris  in  1742.  In  1750  he  was  ap- 
p<ttnted  at  Paris  professor  of  surgery  in  the 
jLetin  language,  in  1760  he  became  professor 
of  the  same  subject  in  French,  and  in  1762 
professor  of  pharmacy.  He  was  one  of  the 
bitterest  and  most  persistent  opponents  of 
iaocolation  against  small-pox,  which  was 
widely  adopt^  in  Western  Europe  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  censure  of  many  clergymen  and  of  many 
members  of  the  medical  profession  became 
established  in  England.  To  that  country 
Cantwell  accordingly  paid  a  lengthened 
Tisit  in  order  to  study  the  practice  and  its 
results.  Cantwell  gare  his  Tiews  to  the 
world  in  a  'Dissertation  on  Inoculation,' 
Paris,  1766,  and  an  '  Account  of  Small-pox,' 
Paris,  1768.  He  was  also  author  of  nume- 
rous Latin  dissertations  on  medicine,  be- 
sides publishing  other  medical  treatises,  and 
aereral  translations  of  English  books. 

He  issued  in  Paris  in  1746  »  French  vet- 
eion  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  medical  publica- 
tion :  '  An  Account  of  a  Medicine  for  Sore- 
ness, Weakness,  and  other  Distempers  of 
the  Eyes,'  which  came  out  in  London  the 
year  before.  Full  lists  of  Cantwell's  works 
are  given  in  Eloy  (see  below)  and  '  Nouyelle 
Biographic  G6n6rale,'  Paris,  viii.  1856.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon, 
and  contributions  of  his  are  to  be  found  in 
the  'Philosophical  Tran8actions,'Tols.  xl.  zli. 
xlii.    He  died  at  Paris  11  July  1764. 

[Eloy's  Diet.  Historiqne  de  la  MSdecine,  Moos. 
1778,  i.  639 ;  Diet.  Encydopidique  des  Sciences 
Midioalcs,  zU.  1871.]  O.  T.  B. 

CANUTE  or  CNUT  (994  P-1036),  caUed 
the  Oreat,  and  by  ScanduiaTian  writers  the 
Mighty  and  the  Old,  king  of  the  English, 
Danes,  and  Norwegians,  was  the  elder  son 
of  Sweyu,  king  of  Denmark,  by  Sigrid, 
widow  of  Eric  the  Victorious,  king  of  Sweden 
(Adah  Bbek.  ii.  S7).  In  his  charters  his 
name  is  written  Cnat,  and  sometimes  KnuS, 
in  Norsk  it  is  Cndtr,  and  in  Latin  correctly 
Cnuto.  The  name  is  one  peculiar  to  the 
Danish  royal  family.  The  form  Canutus  is 
a  corruption ;  it  is,  however,  as  old  as  the 
canonisation  of  the  later  king  of  that  name 
by  Paschal  II  about  1100  (jEukJth,  Vita 
8.  Kanuti,  ap.  LiiraEBEK,  &!rip.  Her.  Dan. 
iii.  840,  882 ;  Frebkait,  Norman  Conquett, 
i.  442).  While,  then,  Canute  is  certainly  an 
incorrect  form,  it  has  obtained  snch  sanction 
as  wide  and  long  use  can  give.  Swevn  had 
apostatised,  but  some  time  after  the  birth  of 
Cnut  he  again  became  a  christian,  and  was 
rebaptised.  As  a  boy,  then,  Cnut  must  have 
been  a  pagan,  but  he  seems  to  have  received 


baptism  before  1013,  and  posaiblj  belbte 
1000,  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Swold,  won 
by  Sweyn,  as  it  seems,  after  his  conversion, 
and  by  his  allies,  the  Swedes.  At  his  baptism 
Cnut  received  die  name  ot  Lambert  (comp. 
Chron.  Erici,  LiNeEBEK,  i.  168;  ADi* 
Bbem.  ii.  37,  38,  49,  and  Schol.  88).  He 
is  said  to  have  urged  his  father  to  invade 
England  in  1013  (Eno.  Emma,  i.  3);  he 
sailed  with  him,  and  must  therefore  have 
landed  at  Sandwich,  and  thence  gone  round 
to  Gainsborough,  where  Sweyn  received  the 
submission  of  Earl  Uhtred  of  Northumbria, 
and  of  all  the  Dfuiish  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Crossing  Watling  Street  into  the  purely  Eng- 
lish districts,  the  host  advanced  to  London, 
ravaging  all  the  country.  Being  repulsed 
from  London,  the  Danes  marched  westwards, 
and  all  Wessex  submitted  to  Sweyn,  who 
was  now  acknowledged  as  'full  king*  (A.-8. 
Chron.  1013).  London  gave  hostagt^  to 
him,  and  .(Ethelred  fled  to  Normandy.  Thus 
Cnut'sconquest  only  completed  andconfirmed 
the  work  of  his  father  {Norman  Confueit,  i. 
399),  According  to  one  writer,  Sweyn,  be- 
lieving his  end  to  be  near,  talked  much  with 
his  son  concerning  the  art  of  government  and 
the  christian  religion  {Enc  Emmte,  L  6). 
His  death,  however,  was  unexpected,  and  the 
gifts  Cnut  afterwards  made  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Bury  seem  to  show  that  he  shared  the 
general  belief  that  it  was  due  to  the  vengeance 
of  St.  Eadmund.  Sweyn  died  on  the  road 
from  Qainsborough  to  Bury  on  8  Feb.  1014. 
His  son  Harold  succeeded  him  in  Deniaark, 
and  the  Danish  fleet  choee  Cnut  to  be  kiag 
of  England.  The 'witan,' however,  sent  after 
.^thelred,  and  declared  every  Danish  king 
an  outlaw,  .i^helred  returned  to  England 
during  Lent.  Meanwhile  Cmit  remained  at 
Qainsborough  until  Easter  (17  April),  evi- 
dently gathering  together  aslaige  a  forces* 
he  could,  in  order  to  crush  the  newly  awa- 
kened energy  of  the  English.  Following  hb 
father's  example,  he  now  made  an  agreement 
with  the  people  of  Lindesey  that  they  should 
supply  faim  with  horses,  an  indispensable 
step  towards  inland  conquest,  and  then  join 
his  army  in  ravtu^ng  the  countir.  Before  he 
could  set  out  ./Gtnelred  marched  into  Linde- 
sey at  the  head  of  a  great  hoet,  and  forced 
Cnut  and  his  Danes  to  flee.  They  sailed  to 
Sandwich,  and  there  Cnnt  cut  on  the  hands, 
ears,  and  noses  of  the  hostages  his  father 
had  taken,  and  put  them  ashore.  He  then 
returned  to  Denmark. 

Meanwhile  the  Norwegians  shook  off  the 
Danish  yoke.  Olaf  Haroldsson  (the  saint), 
a  Norwegian  sea-king,  had  carried  .£tfaelred 
fromNormandytoEnglandinhisships.  Fore- 
seeing that  the  English  war  would  call  for  all 
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Cnut'sBtrangtlifftnd  knowing  that  thebraveet 
Danes  were  with  him,  and  among  them  Eiic, 
the  earl  of  Norway,  he  landed  in  &at  conntiy, 
-and  by  the  spring  of  1015  obtained  the  crown 
(^Corpiu  Poeticum  BoreaU,a.  116, 137, 163). 
According  to  a  strange  story,  Onut^on  land- 
ing in  Denmark,  askea  his  brother  Harold  to 
divide  his  kingdom  with  him.  Harold  re- 
fused, and  Cnut  let  the  matter  drop  for  the 
time  (Enc.  Emma,  ii.  2).  In  another  account 
the  iWes  are  said  to  have  deposed  Harold 
on  account  of  his  slothful  and  unwarlike  cha- 
racter, and  to  have  chosen  his  brother  king 
in  his  stead,  but,  subsequently  becoming  im- 
patient at  Cnut's  long  absence,  to  have  again 
ehosok  Harold,  who  reigned  until  his  death 
(C%ro»t.  End,  Liss.  L  166).  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  Cnut,  on  his  return  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  fleet  devoted  to  his  service,  became 
at  least  virtual  sovereign  of  the  country;  that 
some  time  later  (during  Cnut's  second  absence 
in  England,  1016-10)  Harold  regained  the 
authority  he  had  lost  while  his  abler  brother 
was  in  the  country,  and  tJiat  Harold  died 
before  Cnut  retumeid  to  Denmark  from  his 
second  visit  to  England. 

Having  thus  lost  England,  Cnut  is  (ud  to 
have  prepared  himself  for  its  reconquest  by 
two  successful  campaigns  against  the  Slavs 
dwelling  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic  in 
Sclavia  and  Sembia.  The  two  brothers  are 
alao  represented  as  acting  together.  They 
went  to  Poland  and  brou^t  back  with  them 
their  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Mie- 
eeslas,  the  last  duke,  and  on  their  return  they 
received  the  body  of  their  father  Sweyn,  which 
was  sent  over  uom  England  by  an  English 
lady,  and  buried  it  with  great  pomp  at  Il(»kild 
(Eno.  Emnus,  ii.  8). 

Cnut  ei^eily  set  himsdf  to  raise  a  suffi- 
cient force  for  a  fresh  invasion  of  England, 
and  with  the  help  of  his  half-brother,  Olaf  of 
Sweden^  he  equipped  a  splendid  fleet  (AsAic 
Bkbk.  u.  50).  A  promise  from  Eaxl  Thurkill 
that  lie  wouUjoin  him  with  his  ships,  whether 
dellTered  in  person  or  not,  decided  the  date 
of  his  departure.  He  sailed  from  Denmark 
in  1016,  perhaps  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Harold  and  bv  the  eail  (Tbietiiab,  vii.  28), 
thou^  Harold's  presence  may  at  least  bia 
doubted  (Ene.  Emna,  n.  4) ;  while  the  state- 
ment that  Thurkill  want  with  the  fleet  de- 
p^tds  on  his  identity  with  a  Thurgut  ^ken 
of  by  Thietmar.  Cnut  landed  at  Sandwich. 
Thence  he  sailed  round  the  coast  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Frome,  and  harried  Dorset  (the  sack  of 
the  monastery  of  Ceme  is  specially  recorded, 
Men.  iL  625)  and  Wiltshire  and  Somerset. 
He  met  with  no  opposition,  ^thelred  lay  sick 
at  Corsham,  and  the  sstheling  Eadmund  and 
£arl  Eadric  war*  at  enmi^  with  each  other. 


Eadric  joined  Cnut,  bringing  forty  ships  with 
him,  and  by  Christmas  Weesez  submitted 
to  the  Danish  king  and  supplied  him  with 
horses.     Early  in  1016  Cnut  crossed  the 
Thames  at  Cnellade  and  ravaged  Warwick' 
shire;  thence  hepassed  over  to  Bedfordshire, 
and  then  led  his  host  by  Stamford  and  Not- 
tingham to  York  (A.-S.  Chron.  1016 ;  Othbre, 
Cwo.  Poet  Bor.  ii.  176).    There  Uhtred  and 
all  Northiuubria  submitted  to  him.    Never- 
theless he  treacherously  allowed  Uhtred  to 
be  slain  by  his  private  enemies,  and  gave  his 
earldom  to  Eric,  who  had  married  his  sister 
Eetrith  (SiMBOK,  ap.  Twtsden,  col.  81).    At 
York  he  stayed  some  time  to  gather  his  forces, 
^thelred  was  now  dead,  and  oa  hearing  of 
his  death  Cnut  appears  to  have  sailed  to 
Sonthampton,  and  to  have  held  a  meeting 
of  the  witan  there,  at  which  he  was  chosen 
king,  and  the  great  men  present  at  it  re- 
nounced the  sons  of  ^^helred,  and  swore  to 
obey  him  (Flok.  Wie.  i.  178 ;  Norman  Con- 
otteH,  i.  418).    The  silence  of  the  chronicles, 
however,  throws  some  doubt  on  this  story. 
Meanwhile  the  Londoners  made  ./Ethelred's 
son,  Eadmund,  king  in  his  stead.    On  7  Hay 
Cnut  laid  siege  to  London.  The  invading  fleet 
is  said  to  have  consisted  of  840  ships,  each  con- 
taining eighty  men  (Thietuab),  and  as  the 
river  was  defended  by  London  Bridge,  Cnut 
made  a  canal  along  the  south  side  of  it,  and  so 
drew  his  sh  ips  to  the  west  of  the  bridge  (A.S. 
Chron. ;  FtORKNCE,  i.  178 ;  Lithsmen's  Song, 
Corp.  Poet.  Bor.  ii.  108).    Eadmund  left  the 
city  to  gather  a  force  in  Wessex,  and  it  was 
perhaps  now  that  Emma,  ^thelred's  widow, 
m  order  to  give  her  stepson  time  to  come  to 
the  relief  of  the  city,  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  Cnut,  and  that  he  was  thus  for  the 
first  time  broaght  into  communication  with 
her  (Thietkab).  Cnut  was  forced  to  march 
westwards  with  part  of  his  army  to  meet 
Eadmund,  and  alter  two  engagements  the 
Danes  broke  up  the  siege ;  it  was  again  formed 
and  again  br^en  up,  and  Cnut,  foiled  in 
his  attempt  to  take  London,  seems  to  have 
made  the  Medway  the  headquarters  of  his 
fleet,  and  to  have  thence  sent  out  expeditions 
to  plunder.    A  vigorous  attack  was  made  on 
his  army  in  K^it  by  the  English  under  Ead- 
mund, who  drove  him  and  his  men  into  Shep- 
pey  with  great  loss.     The  total  failure  of  his 
expedition  now  seemed  certain,  but  the  Eng- 
lish king  was  hindered  from  following  up  his 
success,  and  the  Danes  were  thus  enabled  to 
leave  their  place  of  refiige.    The  struggle,  the 
details  of  which  must  be  reserved  for  the  life 
of  Eadmund,  ended  in  the  battle  of  Assandun, 
a  spot  which  m^  be  identified  by  the  hill  of 
Arlington  in  ^sees.    There  Onnt  met  an 
army  gathered  from  every  part  of  England 
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After  a  stubborn  battle  lasting  thronghont 
the  day,  and  even  by  moonlight,  the  English 
gave  'way  1  the  retreat  soon  became  a  rout, 
and  '  all  the  flower  of  the  English  race  was 
there  destroyed '  {A.-S.  Chron.) 

Cnut  followed  the  English  king  into  Glou- 
cestershire. Glreat  as  his  victory  was,  he 
knew  that  Eadmund  might  once  more  gather 
strength,  and  ho  therefore  consented  to  make 
terms  with  him.  The  two  kings  met  on  the 
isle  of  Olney  in  the  Severn,  near  Beerhurst. 
Henry  of  lluntiugdon's  story  of  a  combat 
between  them,  and  that  told  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  of  a  challenge  sent  by  Eadmnnd 
and  refused  by  Cnut,  may  both  be  set  aside 
as  mythical.  At  Olney  the  land  was  divided. 
Cnut  took  the  northern  part ;  Wessex  re- 
mained to  Eadmund  (ib.)  This  seems  all 
that  can  be  said  with  absolute  certainty  about 
the  agreement.  By  supplying  a  defective 
passage  in  Florence  from  lioger  of  Wendover, 
It  appears  that  Eadmund's  share  also  included 
East  AngIJa  and  Essex  with  London,  and  that 
he  kept  the  crown  of  the  kingdom,  Cnut  being 
anunder-king(FLOR.Wio.  i.l78 ;  Roo.WEin). 
i.  459).  On  tne  other  hand,  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon (766),  though  he  is  probably  wrong, 
assigns  London  and  the  headship  of  the  king- 
dom to  Cnut.  The  Londoners 'bought  peace' 
of  the  Danes,  and  the  fleet  took  up  winter 
quarters  there(./4.-5.  Chron. ;  Lithsmen's  Song, 
Corp.  Poet.  Bor.  ii.  108).  Eadmund  was  slam 
30  Nov.  There  is  no  trustworthy  evidence 
that  Cnnt  had  any  hand  in  this  opportune 
event.  No  English  writer  accuses  him  of  it, 
and  the  story  in  the  '  Knytlinga  Saga '  that 
he  employed  Eadric  to  slay  him  is  unworthy 
of  belief.  Saxo  (193)  speaks  of  the  belief 
that  he  was  put  to  deatn  by  Cnut's  order, 
without  accepting  the  story.  Heniy  of  Hunt- 
ingdon gives  a  detailed  account  ot  the  mur- 
der of  the  king  by  Earl  Eadric ;  he  there  makes 
Eadric  boast  of  nis  deed  to  Cnut,  who  there- 
upon bos  him  slain,  even  as  David  did  by  him 
who  declared  that  he  had  put  Saul  to  death. 
There  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
king  met  a  violent  death ;  that  he  was  slain 
by  Eadric  is  certainly  probable,  and  while 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Cuut  instigated 
the  murder,  it  was  done  in  his  interest  by 
men  who  believed  that  they  had  good  cause 
to  expect  that  he  would  reward  them  for 
it.  On  the  death  of  Eadmund,  Cnut  imme- 
diately eaNed  the  witan  to  London,  and,  when 
the  assembly  had  met,  bade  those  who  were 
present  at  the  conference  at  Olney  declare 
what  had  been  settled  there  about  the  suc- 
cession. They  answered  that  Eadmund  had 
assigned  no  part  of  his  kingdom  to  his  bro- 
thers; but  Florence  (i.  179)  says  that  their 
testimony  was  falae.  Cnut  was  then  fonnaUy 


chosen  king,  and  he  received  the  oaths  of  tht 
witan ;  and  when  perhaps  a  fliller  assemll; 
bad  been  gathered,  nis  kingship  was  genenJly 
acknowledged.  Thegpreatmenandtnepeopk 
swore  to  OMy  him,  and  he  made  oath  to  then  1 
in  return  (ib.  180). 

Cnut  was  about  twenty-two  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne  in  the  first  days  of  1017. 
In  spite  of  the  formal  election  and  oaths 
whicn  accompanied  his  accession,  he  had 
really  won  the  kingdom  by  the  sword,  and  in 
order  to  render  his  position  secure  he  indulged 
his  naturally  stem  and  revengeful  temperlij 
putting  several  of  the  most  powerful  EngiisS- 
men  to  death.  Among  these  were  Eadnc, 
by  whose  treasons  against  his  natural  lord  he 
had  often  profited,  and  iGthelweard,  the  too 
of  .£thelm«er.  the  patron  of  iGlfric  the  Gnm- 
marian  [c[.  y.1  An  tetheling  named  Eadwig 
was  banishea  and  afterwards  slain  by  hit  o^ 
ders,  and  with  him,  too,  was  banished  another 
Eadwig,  called  the  *  ceorls'  king.'  It  is  gene- 
rally asserted  on  the  authority  of  Florence  of 
Worcesterthat  the  sons  of  Eadmund  weresent 
to  Olaf  of  Sweden  that  he  might  slay  them, 
but  that  they  were  saved  from  death  and  aoit 
into  Hun^fary.  There  is,  however,  good  reaton 
for  believing  that  for  '  ad  regem  Suuavonun ' 
should  be  read  '  ad  regem  Sclavorum,'  tiitt 
Cnut  sent  the  children  to  his  brother-in-liT 
Boleslas,and  that  Mieceslas,  his  nephew,  sent 
them  safely  to  Russia  (Steenbtsttp,  Hot- 
manneme,  lii.  305).  The  two  sons  of  .^Ethd- 
red  were  with  their  mother  at  the  oonrt  of 
Richard,  duke  of  the  Normans,  who  nigtt 
have  been  disposed  to  take  up  his  sistai't 
cause.  Cnut,  nowever,  avoided  this  danger 
by  his  marriage  with  her.  Emma,  or,  as  ne 
English  called  her,  .£^gifu,  whom  iEthelred 
married  '  before  Aug^t '  in  1003,  must  ban 
been  about  ten  years  older  than  her  newhm- 
band.  Nevertheless,  the  marriage  need  not 
have  been  one  of  mere  policy,  for  she  was  re- 
markably beautifuL  Cnut  was  alrea^  ^ 
lover  of  another  .^fgifn,  sometime,  it  is  said, 
the  mistress  of  Olaf  01  Norway  fsee  Mtseav 
of  Northampton].  By  her  he  bad  two  soUi 
Harold  and  Sweyn.  Emma,  therefore,  beto 
she  accepted  his  offer,  stipulated  that,8hoa]d 
she  bearlhe  king  a  son,  no  other  woman's  son 
should  succeed  to  the  kin^om,  and  to  thia 
Cnut  agreed  {Ene,  Emma,  li.  Iti). 

In  1018  Cnut  levied  a  heavy  danegeld  of 
72,000  pounds,  beside^  16,000  which  betook 
from  liondon  alone.  With  this  mon^  ke 
paid  off  his  Danish  fbrces  and  sent  them  away, 
keeping  onlyfortyehips  with  their  crews,  wko 
formed  the  nucleus  or  his  body  of '  hns-cari».' 
And  in  the  same  year  he  held  a  gemot  at  Ox- 
ford, where  Danes  and  English  joined  to-^ 
gether  in  the  observance  of  ' Eadlgai's It*' 
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The  pbrase  denotes  a  renewal  of  the  g^ood  go- 
vernment under  which  men  had  lirra  in  tne 
leign  of  Eadgar,  when  both  races  dwelt  to- 
gether on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  each  being 
judged  by  its  own  law,  though  indeed  the 
dirorence  between  the  systems  was  scarcely 
more  than  one  of  name.  From  this  time 
Cnut  appears  in  England  as  a  wise  and  just 
ruler.  He  reigned  as  a  native  king,  and 
though  he  was  lord  of  vast  dominions  he  ever 
treated  England  as  the  chief  of  all.  He  con- 
stantly visited  his  other  kingdoms,  but  he 
made  his  home  here,  and  while  he  ruled  else- 
vrhere  by  viceroys  ho  made  this  country  the 
seat  of  his  government,  so  that  in  his  reign 
England  was,  aa  it  were,  the  head  of  a  north- 
em  empire  (As&k  Bbbv.  ii.  63).  Yet  even 
here  he  adopted  something  01  an  imperial 
•ystem  of  government ;  for,  following  out  the 
policy  ab^d^  pursued  by  Eadgar,  he  divided 
the  kingdom  mtofourearldom6,and  entrusted 
the  administration  of  each  part  to  a  single 
earl,  just  as  each  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  Oerman  land  and  race  was  under  its 
own  duke  (Stttbbs,  Corut.  Hist  i.  202,  where 
the  feudal  tendency  of  this  arrangement  is 
marked).  The  highest  offices  in  church  and 
state  were  open  to  Englishmen.  i£thelnoth 
was  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  GKidwine  earl 
of  Wessex.  During  his  later  years,  indeed, 
when  he  saw  fit  to  banish  certain  Danish  earls 
from  England,  he  filled  their  places  with 
Bnglisfamen,  and  so  '  Danish  names  gradually 
disappear  from  the  charters  and  are  succeeded 
by  English  names'  {Nbmum  Ccmquegt,i.4:76). 

Having  set  in  order  his  new  kingdom, 
Cnut  visited  Denmark  in  1019,  using  for 
his  voyage  the  forty  ships  he  had  retained. 
He  took  with  him  Engushmen  as  well  as 
Danes,  and  Godwine  is  said  to  have  gained 
his  favour  by  doing  him  good  service  in  a 
war  he  made  during  this  visit  against  the 
Wends  (Hbn.  Kwr.  767).  On  his  return 
to  Bngland  in  1020  he  was  present  at  the 
conaeciation  of  the  church  at  Assandun  that 
he  and  Earl  Thurkill  had  built  to  commemo- 
rate the  victory  over  Eadmund.  The  chro- 
nicler notes  that  the  building  was  '  of  stone 
and  lime,'  for  in  that  well-wooded  district 
timber  would  have  been  the  natural  and  lees 
costly  material  to  use.  Wulfstan,  arch- 
bishop of  York  (the  see  of  Canterbury  was 
vacant),  and  many  bishops  were  there,  and 
the  ceremony  was  one  of  national  impor- 
tance. The  foundation  must  have  been 
small,  for  the  church  was  served  by  a  single 
seculait  priest.  Cnut  was  a  liberal  ecclesi- 
astical \  benefactor,  generally  favouring  the 
monks  Vather  than  the  secular  clergy.  He 
rebuilt  |the  church  of  St.  Eadmund  at  Bury, 
evideattly  as  an  atonement  for  the  wrong  his 

rot.  in. 


father  had  done  the  saint,  turned  out  the 
secular  clerks,  and  filled  their  places  with  a 
colony  of  monks  brought  from  the  monas- 
tery of  Huhn  in  Norfolk  ( Wiix.  Maim.  Geata 
Heff.  ii.  181,  Gesta  Pontiff.  161 ;  Mona»ticon, 
iii.  186, 1S7).  The  solemn  translation  of  the 
body  of  Archbishop  i£lf  heah  firom  St.  Paul's 
to  the  metropolitan  church  ia  1028  doubt- 
less had  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious 
significance.  The  English  saw  that  the  days 
01  plunder  by  the  heathen-men  were  over 
for  ever,  and  that  the  Danish  king  delighted 
to  honour  the  martyr  whose  death  made  him 
a  national  hero.  Another  of  his  acts  of  de- 
votion has  been  held  to  cast  a  suspicion 
upon  him,  for  in  1032  he  visited  Glaston- 
bury, and  after  praying  before  the  tomb  of 
his  rival  Eadmund  offered  on  it  a  pall  worked 
with  the  various  huesof  the  peacock.  He  also 
^veachartertothemonastery  (Will.  Maxm. 
li.  184, 185).  He  appears  aa  a  lienefactor  at 
Canterbury,  Winchester,  Ely,  Ramsey,  and 
elsewhere.  He  held  English  churchmen  in 
high  esteem.  He  admitted  Lyfing,  abbot  of 
Tavistock,  and  afterwards  (1027)  bishop  of 
Crediton,  to  intimate  friendship,  and  took 
him  with  him  on  his  journeys  to  Denmark 
and  Rome  (Will.  Malk.  Cfetta  Pontiff.  200). 
Archbishop  ^thelnoth  evidently  had  con- 
siderable infinence  over  him.  He  took  many 
clergy  from  England  to  Denmark,  and  ap- 
pointed some  of  them  to  bishoprics  there.  One 
or  more  of  these  bishops  were  consecrated  by 
the  English  metropolitan.  This  brought  the 
king  into  communication  with  Unwan,  arch- 
bishop of  Hamburg.  Unwan  seized  Ger- 
brand,  who  had  been  consecrated  to  the  see 
of  Roskild  by  .lEthelnoth  in  1022,  and  made 
him  profess  obedience  to  him,  and  wrote  to 
Cnut  to  complain  of  this  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  his  see.  Cnut  was  glad  to 
oblige  the  powerful  metropolitan  of  the 
north,  and  took  care  that  oil  such  matters 
should  be  arranged  as  he  wished  for  the 
future.  Whatever  headship  England  had 
among  the  dominions  of  the  Danish  king,  it 
was  not  to  give  the  church  of  Canterbury 
metropolitan  rights  over  them  (Adam  Breu. 
ii.SS).  Caut's  munificence  extended  to  foreign 
churches,  and  by  the  advice  of  ^thelnoth  he 
greatly  helped  the  building  of  the  cathedral 
of  Chartres.  His  devout  liberality  took  men 
by  surprise.  Both  he  and  his  father  Sweyn 
seem  to  have  been  looked  on  as  heathens  by 
Christendom  at  large  until  Cnut  exhibited 
himself  as  the  most  zealous  of  christian  kings. 
The  affairs  of  the  north  were  little  known,  and 
Cnut,  in  spite  of  his  baptism,  gave  men  little 
cause  to  deem  him  a  christian  until  after  his 
accession.  A  contemporary  writer,  Ademor 
of  Ohabannes,  states  that  he  was  converted 
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after  he  came  to  the  throne  {Meateil,  x.  156), 
and  Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  wnting 
in  1020  or  1021  to  thaixk  him  for  the  gifto 
be  had  made  to  his  church,  implies  that  up 
to  that  time  he  had  believed  that  he  was  a 
pagan  (ib.  466).  In  a  legend  of  St.  Ead^th, 
told  by  William  of  Ualmesbury,  Cnut  is  lo- 
prawnted  as  led  b^  his  heathen  prejudices 
to  despise  the  English  saints.  He  especially 
mocked  at  the  sanctity  of  Eadgyth  as  the 
daughter  of  Eadgar,  whom  he  pronounced  a 
lustral  tyrant,  .^theluoth  rebiuced  him,  and 
the  saint  herself  rose  up  to  convince  him  of 
Us  Bin  (Wiu..  Maxjt.  Gesta  Pontiff.  190). 
The  atoty  is  foolish  enough,  but  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  asaertions  that  Cnut  acted 
hy  the  advice  of  ^thelnoth  in  sending  gifts 
to  Chartres,  and  that  the  archbishop  accom- 
panied him  on  his  visit  to  Glastonbury,  it 
perhaps  suggests  that  .^thelnoth  was  the 
meana  of  turning  the  king  from  a  mere 
nominal  Christianity,  such  as  he  professed 
when  he  mutilated  the  hostages  in  1013,  to 
s.  xeal  for  the  £uth  and  a  life  not  wholly 
waworthy  of  it.  The  belief  of  Fulbert  and 
Ademar  as  to  the  king's  heathenism  was  of 
eourse  connected  with  the  &ct  that '  pagani' 
was  the  recognised  description  of  the  Danes. 

Under  the  year  1022  it  is  said  in  the 
Aa^o-Sazou  Chronicle  that  Cnut '  went  out 
with  his  ships  to  Wiht,'  and  the  next  year  he 
is  described  as  returning  to  England.  These 
entariea  have  been  satisfactorily  ezpluned  as 
rafeiring  to  an  expedition  to  Wmtland  in 
EsthoBi*  (SiBBNsiBUP,  Normamteme,  iiL 
aaS).  Earl  Thurkill  waa  outlawed  from 
England  In  1021.  Nevertheless,  before  Cnut 
left  Denmark  to  ratnm  hither  after  thia  ex- 
pedition, he  appointed  the  earl  ruler  of  Den- 
mark on  behalf  of  one  of  his  sons.  This  son 
was  probaUy  Sweyn,  the  eon  of  ^Ifgifu  of 
Nortnampton.  The  king  brought  Thurkill's 
eon  back  with  him  as  a  hostage  for  his  father's 
good  behaviour.  About  this  time  he  banished 
Earl  Eric  from  England,  and  a  few  yean 
later  his  own  nephew  Hakon,  giving  their 
English  earldoms  to  Englishmen. 

Cant's  pilgrimage  to  Bome,  assigned  in 
the  GhroBide  to  1031,  took  place  in  1026-7, 
for  he  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  the  em- 
peror Conrad  on  26  March  1027  (Wipo,  c. 
16;  SlOHVAT,  Corp.  Poet.  Bor.  iL  136).  On 
hia  w«^  he  gave  rich  gifts  to  the  various  mo- 
nastenes  to  which  he  came.  At  St.  Omw 
the  writer  of  the  '  Encomium  Emmse '  saw 
him  and  marvelled  at  his  devotion  and  mo^ 
nificence.  He  sent  to  England  an  account 
of  hia  visit  to  Rome  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  all  the  English 
sentle  and  sim^e.  He  tells  his  people  now 
Mia  pilgrimage,  vowed  aome  time  before,  had 


I  been  pnt  off  by  press  of  business,  and  how 

flad  he  was  tliat  he  had  at  last  seen  all  the 
oly  places  at  Borne;    he  describes  how 
honourably  he  had  been  received  by  the  pope 
I  and  the  emperor,  and  says  tiiat  he-  had  01^ 
I  tained  promises  from  the  emperor  and  from 
,  Rudoli  of  Burgundy  that  merchants  and  pil- 
grims of  England  and  Denmark  should  not 
be  oppressed  on  their  way  to  Bome,  and 
from  the  pope  that  some  abatement  should 
be  made  in  the  large  sums  demanded  from 
his  archbishops  in  return  for  the  palL  aiMl 
I  that  he  had  made  a  vow  to  reign  well  and 
!  amend  whatever  he  had  done  amiss  as  a  ruler 
;  (Fme.  Wm.  i.  186;  Wttu  Malm.  ii.  183V 
I  The  whole  letter  shows  his  wann-hearte^- 


nesa  and  his  confidence  in  the  sympathy  of 
his  people.  While,  however,  there  is  much 
that  is  noble  in  it,  there  is  something  also  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  backward  civilisation 
of  Scandinavia.  By  a  treaty  arranged  by 
Archbishop  Unwan,  Cnut's  daughter  Gun- 
hild  was  Detrothed  to  the  emperor's  son 
Henry,  and  Conrad  gave  the  Danish  king 
the  march  of  Sleswio  and  accepted  the  Eider 
as  the  boundary  between  Denmark  and  Ger- 
manv  (Adam  Bbex.  ii.  54). 

When  Cnut  was  firmly  established  on  the 
English  throne,  he  sent  messengers  to  Olaf 
Hacoldsson,  demanding  that  he  should  hold 
Norway  as  hia  earl  and  pay  him  tribute.  On 
Olaf 's  refusal  he  set  about  creating  a  party 
for  himself  in  Norway,  and  spent  money 
freely  in  bribing  the  Norwegians  to  be  faith- 
less to  their  kii^  (Sishvai,  4).  Olaf  sought 
to  strengthen  himself  by  forming  an  alliance 
with  theldng  of  Sweden.  About  1026  itseem* 
thatanother  danger  also  waathieateningCnuft 
in  the  north,  for  Ulf,  the  husband  of  his  sister 
Estrith,  is  said  to  have  tried  to  make  one  of 
hiseonskingof Denmark inhisplaoe.  Besides 
the  discontent  that  Cnut's  absence  from  his 
paternal  kingdom  would  naturallv  ooeaaioo. 
It  is  probaUe  that  hia  active  christianitv 
was  unacceptable  to  some  part  of  his  Daniaa 
subjects  (^7171.  HUdeskeim.  1036).  He  went 
over  to  Denmark  probably  in  1026,  and  Ulf 
is  said  to  have  submitted  to  him.  He  then 
sailed  to  meet  the  allied  fleets  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  which  were  ravagmg  Scania. 
After  a  fierce  engagement  in  the  I^ga  river 
the  Danes  were  worsted  (A.S.  QVrQn.1026; 
Saxo,  196 ;  Aim.  lel.  an.  1027 ;  accorcfing  to 
Othere's  song  they  stopped  the  forajr,  Corp. 
Poet.  Bor.  a.  156).  After  the  battle,  in 
which  many  Englishmen  are  said  '  o  have 
faUieai,  Cnut,  as  the  story  goes,  pi  eked  • 
quarrel  with  Ulf  and  had  bun  assai  nnated 
in  St.  Lucius  Church  at  Boskild  [Luxe, 
Heimtkringla,  iL  c.  163).  That  he  eaaaed 
Ulf  to  be  put  to  death  there  is  no  n  mod  to 
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douJbt,  and  whfle  there  is  no  evidence  that 
lie  act«d  unjustly,  the  killing  in  the  church 
is  perhaps  aunost  too  startling  to  be  a  mere 
inTention,  and  if  it  took  place  it  would  of 
eouise  have  been  an  outrage  cm  the  feelings  of 
the  ago.  Cnut  continued  to  intrig^  with 
the  subjects  of  Olaf,  and  he  did  so  with  such 
good  emct  that,  when  in  1028  he  again  sailed 
to  Norway,  Olaf  was  forced  to  flee.  In  1080 
Olaf  made  an  attempt  to  regain  his  throne, 
Imt  he  was  defeated  and  uain  by  Cnut's 
party  at  Stikelstead.  By  his  death  Cnut 
gained  secure  possession  <a  Norway.  Besides 
his  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Denmark, 
and  Norway,  he  reigned  over  certain  Slavic 

Oles  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  whose 
9  are  described  as  Sclavia  and  Sembia 
gAio,  196,  notiB,  212).  On  the  authority  of 
Plorence  of  "Worcester  he  is  said  to  have  de- 
flcrihed  himself  in  the  Boman  letter  as 'king 
of  part  of  the  Swedes.'  He  certainly  was 
Bover  in  any  sense  king  of  the  Swedes,  and 
the  passage  has  been  satisfactorily  explained 
by  the  suggestion  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
fnsion  between  'sd'  and  'su,'  and  that  it 
refers  to  his  Slavic  subjects  (Sxeessteup, 
Normarmemt,  iii.  827-80).  ELis  dominions 
are  constantly  spoken  of  as  an  empire,  and 
no  w  in  imperial  fashion  he  committed  Norway 
to  his  son  Sweyn,  whcm  he  sent  thither  in 
lOSO  under  the  charge  of  his  mother  and 
Earl  Hakon.  Harthacnut,  the  son  of  Emma, 
also  was  made  ruler  of  Denmark. 

The  defeat  of  the  Northumbrians  by  the 
Scots  at  Carham  in  1018  only  concerns  the 
penonal  history  of  Cnut  in  so  far  as  it  led 
nim  in  after  years  to  force  the  Scottish  kinr 
to  acknowledge  his  superiority.  Although 
the  submission  of  Malcolm  was  of  the  same 
yague  character  as  earlier  instances  of 'com- 
mendation,' the  relationship  thus  established 
served  to  confirm  the  Scottish  claim  to  Lo- 
thian, and  the  addition  of  this  purely  English 
land  to  the  Scottish  crown  was  the  beginning 
of  a  momentous  change  in  the  character  of 
the  monarchy.  Cnut  seems  to  have  actually 
entered  ScoUand  before  Malcolm's  submis- 
sion, and  this  display  of  his  strength  induced 
two  under-kings,  Maelbeth  and  Jehmarc, 
dwelling  '  north  of  Fife,'  to  submit  them- 
selves to  him  in  like  manner.  These  events 
are  placed  -  ia  the  Anglo-Saxon  CSironicIe 
undw  lOSl,  but  they  certainly  happened 
before  Okfs  flight  in  1028  (Siohvat,  Corp. 
Poet.  Bor.u.  \§&,  134).  The  description  of 
Onut  as  king  of  the  Irish  and  the  Manders 
(Hehrideams)  given  by  a  contemporaiv  poet 
(OTHms,  Corp.  Foet.  Bar.  iL  162,  167)  and 
the  coins  minted  with  his  name  at  DubUn  go 
far  to  prove  that  the  Ostm^n  looked  on  him 
ae  theu  head.    With  the  Welsh  Cnut  does 


not  seem  to  have:  been  brought  into  any  per* 
sonal  connection.  From  l£e  contradictory 
notices  of  his  relations  with  the  Norman 
duchy  it  seems  that  after  he  had  put  Dlf  to 
deatdi  he  gave  his  sistw  Estiith,  the  earl^ 
widow,  in  marriage  to  Dnke  Bobert,  who 
hated  her  and  put  her  away ;  that  Robert  de- 
manded that  the  sathelings  should  be  allowed 
to  return,  and  that  restoration  should  b«l  made 
to  them ;  and  that  on  Onut's  refhsal  the  duke 
fitted  out  a  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
but  that  many  of  his  ships  were  wrecked  off 
Jersey,  and  so  the  expedition  was  abandoned 
(Rirooiar  Glabeb,  iv.  6;  Saxo,  193;  Pn. 
OuJ,  ap.  IiAse.  ii.  206 ;  Will,  op  JuxikeB^ 
vi.  10  J  Will.  Malu.  iL  180,  who  says  that 
some  remains  of  the  shattered  fleet  were  to 
be  seen  at  Bouen  in  his  day;  Norman  Otn- 
quett,  i.  620-8).  It  was  probably  in  order 
to  strengthen  himself  agamst  any  possible 
attacks  from  Normandy  that  Cnut  made 
alliance  with  WUliam  V,  duke  of  Aquitaine 
and  count  of  Foitou  (Ademas,  149). 

Cnut's  table  of  laws,  'decided  with  the 
consent  of  the  witan '  at  some  uncertain  date, 
contains  no  absolutely  new  principles  or  cus- 
toms. It  is  divided  into  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  laws.  The  command  with  which 'it 
opens,  that  men  '  should  ever  love  and  wor.> 
ship  one  Ood  and  love  King  Onnt  with  right 
truthfulness,'  breathes  tiie  spirit  of  the  kmg't 

fovemment  and  puts  forward  the  religione 
uty  of  loyalty,  still  a  somewhat  new  idea  in 
our  constitution ;  this  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  oonq>ari8on  between  breaches  of  th» 
peace  in  a  church  and  in  the  king's  house. 
Sundays  are  to  be  strictly  observed.  The 
payment  of  tithes  and  of  other  ecclesiastical 
dues  is  enforced,  and  all  men  are. bidden  to 
live  in  chastity,  a  command  which  leads  bne 
to  suppose  that  the  king  had  then  sepaaretied 
from  .^Ifgifu  of  Northampton.  The  civil 
laws  are  for  the  most  part  re-enactments, 
and  in  some  cases  developments,  of  the  legis- 
lation of  eailier  kings,  and  especially  of 
Eac^ar,  and  may  be  looked  on  as  the  expla- 
nation of  the  agreement  in  '  Eadgar's  law ' 
made  by  the  men  of  both  raoes  at  the  Oxfoid 
assembly.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  pro- 
visions are  the  list  given  of  cases,  which  die 
king  reserved  for  his  own  court,  the  later  pleas 
of  the  crown,  and  the  few,  virtuaMy  nominalj 
difierences  recognised  between  Danish,  ahd 
English  customs,  such  as  the  fine  paid  bv*  the 
Etnglishman  under  the  name  of  '  wite''and 
by  the  Dane  under  that  of '  lab*sllte '  (ThObHb, 
Andent  Latot,  162).  The  forest  consfettui- 
tions  which  bear  Cnut's  name  are^  at  least  as- 
they  have  come  down  to  us,  a  later  compila- 
tion. All  that  is  known  for  certain  about 
his  legislation  on  this  matter  is  oontAined  in  ' 
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his  laws,  cap.  81 :  '  And  I  will  that  ereiy 
man  be  entitled  to  his  hunting  in  wood  and 
in  field  on  his  own  possessions ;  and  let  every 
one  forego  my  hunting.    Beware  where  I 
will  have  it  untrespassed  on  under  penalty 
of  fiiU  wite.'    The  payment  of  henots  en- 
forced by  cape.  71,  72,  and  said  to  hare 
been  introdurad  by  Cnut,  has  been  shown  to 
have  been  exacted  before  his  time,  and  the 
'  presentment  of  Englishry,'  attributed  to 
him  by  the  so-called  °  Laws  of  Eadward  the 
OonfoMor,'  belongs  to  the  Norman  period 
(CbjMfc  Hut.  i.  196,  200,  206).    The  crews  of 
the  forty  Danish  ships  retained  by   Cnut 
became  the  origin  of  the  permanent  band  of 
loyal  guards,  named  '  hus-carls,'  which  was 
kept  up  until  the  Conquest.    This  force  is 
said  by  Saxo  (196)  to  have  consisted  of  as 
many  as  6,000  men,  but  this  is  probably  an 
•exaggeration.     Cnut  drew  up   regulations 
in  Its  discipline,  which  are  described  by 
Saxo  and  are  given  in  detail  by  Sweyn  Ag- 
geson  {Leget  Cattreiuittm,  hksa.  iii.  189; 
Thobfb).      The    hus-carls  have  been  fre- 
<qaently  compared  with  the  comitatus ;  their 
distinctly  stipendiary  character,    however, 
seems  to  make  the  comparison  invalid  (caps. 
•6,  7).    While  some  of  the  regulations  hare 
a  suspiciously  modem  tone  (e.g.  cap.  14), 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  sub- 
stantially represent  the  king's  work.    The 
force  received  many  foreign  recruits,   and 
^imong  them  the  fiunous  Wendish  nrince  Go- 
^Lescafc,  who  stayed  with  Cnut  until  the  king's 
'death.     Godeecale  is  said  to  have  married 
Siritha,  the  daughter  of  Sweyn,  the  son  of 
Estrith,  Cnut's  sister  (Sajco,  208,  330).    She 
iscalled  Cnut's  daughter  by  Helmold  {Chron. 
JSlav.  c.  19,  oomp.  also  C^ron.  Slav.  c.  IS,  14, 
«p.  Laitdekbboo,  JSerwa  Oerm,  Seriptores), 
and  simply  the  dai^hter  of  the  king  of  the 
Danes  by  Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.  18).    Al- 
though Siritha  must  have  been  a  young 
wife  for  Qodescalc  if  she  was  Cnut's  great 
niece,  Saxo  is  probably  right.    She  certainly 
was  not  the  daughter  either  of  Emma  or  of 
iGlfgifu  of  Northampton.     The  assertion 
{Norman  Gmf[ue»t,  i.  649)  that  she  is  called 
<  Demmyn '  arises  from  a  misreading  of  the 
'  Ohronicon  Slavorum'  in  Landenbrog's  'Scrip- 
toiee '  quoted  above.  Cnut's  reign  gave  Eng- 
land eighteen  years  of  peace ;  it  was  a  period 
of  law  and  order,  during  which  national  life 
was  bom  again  after  it  had  been  crushed  by 
the  disasters  and  jealousies  of  the  reign  of 
iEtheli«d  and  by  the  terrible  slaughter  of 
Assandun.  The  distinctly  English  character 
of  Cnut's  reign  is  closely  connected  with  the 
rise  of  Godwme.    After  his  good  service  in 
the  Wendish  war,  the  king  gave  him  to  wife 
Qytha,  the  sister  of  Ulf,  his  brother-in-law. 


During  the  whole  reign  he  held  the  highest 
place  in  the  king's  favour,  he  was  the  foremost 
man  in  his  court,  and  his  appointment  to  the 
West-Saion  earldom  made  nim  second  only 
to  the  king  (Vita  Ead.  892-3). 

Cnut's  character  is  represented  in  dark 
colours  in  the  '  Northern  Kings'  Lives.'    In 
one  important  case,  his  alleged  unfair  dealings 
with  his  Norwegian  supporter.  Calf  Amascm, 
the  editors  of  the '  Corpus  Poeticum  Boieale ' 
have  shown  that  the  compiler  of  the  livee  has 
wronged  him.    That  he  was  the  enemy  of 
St.  Ouif  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  unfavour- 
able light  in  which  he  is  represented  by 
northern  writers.  From  the  more  trustworthy 
songs  of  his  contemporaries  comes  a  picture 
of  the  king  as  a  mighty  ruler,  wise,  politic, 
and  crafty,  a  lover  of  minstrelsy  and  a  patnm 
of  poets.    They  exhibit  a  man  endowM  with 
a  remarkable  power  of  judging  the  charactrai 
of  others,  and  of  using  them  to  forward  his 
own  interests.    His  craftiness  is  abundantly 
proved  by  his  intrigues  in  Norway,  and  the 
'  natural  cruelty  and  violence  of  his  temper 
1  surely  need  no  special  proofs.    Only  indeed 
I  as  the  natural  bent  of  nis  disposition  is  ap- 
I  prehended  can  the  extraordinary  restraint 
I  that  he  put  on  himself  be  duly  appreciated. 
As  abountiful  patron  ofthechurchhispraises 
are  loudly  proclaimed  by  our  chroniclers,  and 
;  even  if  they  had  been  silent  his  laws  and  the 

f'  cneral  character  of  his  reign  as  an  English 
ing  would  tell  the  same  story.  Of  the  two 
most  famous  stories  told  of  turn,  the  rebuke 
that  he  is  said  to  have  given  to  the  flattery 
of  his  courtiers  is  preserved  bv  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  (758),  who  adds  that  thence- 
forward he  would  never  wear  his  crown,  but 
hung  it  on  the  head  of  the  crucified  Lord. 
The  other  tale,  which  represents  him  ^oing 
in  his  barge  to  keep  the  feast  of  the  Purifica- 
tion with  the  monks  of  Ely,  and  bidding  his 
men  listen  to  chanting  which  as  he  came 
near  was  heard  rising  from  the  church,  is 
fiom  the  Ely  historian  (Gale,  iii.  441),  who 
gives  the  words  of  the  song  Cnut  is  said  to 
have  made  at  the  time : — 

Merle  sungen  Vs  muneches  binnen  Ely, 
Da  Cnut  diing  reu  ISer  by ; 
BoweiS  cnichtes  noer  iSa  land. 
And  here  we  )>es  muneches  SKUg. 

The  story  is  in  strict  accord  with  his  love  of 
minstrelsy  as  well  as  with  his  ecclesiastical 
feelings.  An  incident  recorded  hy  the  same 
monastic  historian,  who  tells  how  Cnut  largely 
rewarded  a  stout  peasant  who  walked  over  the 
ice  to  find  out  whether  it  would  bear  the 
king's  sledge,  is  in  keeping  with  the  gifts 
he  gave  to  the  bards  who  sang  his  praises 
{Corput  Pott.  Bor.  u.  168).    Another  story 
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representa  him  aa  the  firat  to  break  his  mi- 
litaiy  regulations  by  slaying  one  of  his  hus- 
carlg  in  a  fit  of  passion,  and  tells  hovr  he 
summoned  the  court  of  the  company,  ap- 
peared before  it  to  take  his  trial  and  demanded 
sentence,  and  how,  irhen  the  members  refused 
to  condemn  him,  he  sentenced  himself  to  pay 
nine  times  the  sum  appointed  as  the  Tiuue 
of  the  man's  life  (Saxo,  199).  Cnut  died  at 
Shaftesbury  on  12  Nov.  1036,  and  they  carried 
him  thenca  to  Winchester  and  there  buried 
him  tnth  great  honour  in  the  Old  Minster 
{A.'S.  CS^n.;  Flob.  Wig.)  Sweyn  and 
Harold,  his  sons  by  ^Ifgifu  of  Northampton, 
and  his  two  chilcu^n  by  Emma,  Harthacnut 
and  Gunhild,  and  both  Emma  and  .^Ifgifu 
themselves,  surriyed  him.  Conscious  that 
his  dominions  could  not  rraaain  united  after 
his  death,  he  ordered  that  Harthacnut  should 
leign  in  England,  and  as  it  seems  in  Denmark 
also,  and  that  Norway  should  go  to  Sweyn ; 
for  Harold  no  provision  seems  to  have  been 
made.  Ounhildor  .£thelthr3rth,  betrothed  by 
her  father  to  Henry,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Oonrad,  did  sot  marry  him  until  1030;  she 
died  b^oie  her  husband  was  made  emperor. 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chron. ;  Ploience  of  Worcester, 
Eng.  Hist.  Soc. ;  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  Gcsta 
Segnm,  Eng.  Hist.  Soc.,  and  Gesta  Pontiff.  EoUs 
Ser. ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Men.  Hist.  Brit. ; 
Symeon  of  Dorham,  De  obsessione  Dunelmi,  ap. 
Twysden,  col.  79;  Heremanni,  Miracnla  S.  Ead- 
nnmdi,  ed.  Liebermann  ;  Lives  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  Holla  Ser. ;  Historin  Eliensis  and  Hist. 
Bams.,  Gain,  iii.;  Kemble's  Codex  Dipl.  iv.  1-66, 
and  Biplomatariom ;  Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws 
and  Institates ;  Encomiam  Einnue ;  Adami  Gesta 
Hanimabuig.  eccl.  pontiff.;  Wiponis  Vita Chaon- 
radi  Imp. ;  Eolmoldi  Chron.  Slavorum  (these 
four  are  published  separately  '  in  usum  schola- 
mm  ex  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.'  Pertz) ;  Annales  Hil- 
deshcim.  p.  100,  and  Thietmari  Chroo.  vii.  p.  836, 
ap.  Scriptores  rerum  Germ,  iii.,  Pertz;  Stcu 
Aggesons  Chron.  p.  64;  Chron.  Erici,  p.  169; 
Annalee  Esrom.  p.  286;  Ann.  Eoskild.  p.  376 
(these  four  are  contained  in  Scriptores  rerum  Da- 
niearum  i.,  Langebek)  ;  Petri  Olai  Excorpta, 
p.  206  (ibid,  ii.) ;  Ann.  Islandorum  regii,  p.  40, 
andLegesCastrensium,  p.  139,ibid.iii. ;  Saxonis 
Granunatici  Hist.  Danic^  ed.  1644  ;  Vigfoason 
and  Powell,  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale;  Laing's 
Heimskringla  or  Sea  Kings  of  Norway— the  bast 
edition  ia  Ungar'a  ■  Fris-bok ; '  Glabri  Bodolphi 
Hist.  p.  1 ;  Ademari  Caban.  Hist.  p.  144;  Epp. 
Polbeiti  Camot.  Ep.  443  (these  three  are  in 
Becneil  des  Historiens  z.,  Bouquet) ;  William 
of  Jomiiges  ap.  Hist.  Nonnann.  SJeriptores, 
Snchesne.  Freeman's  Norman  Conquest,  1.  399- 
6n,  gives  a  foil  and  critical  account,  with  valn- 
aU«  references  to  original  authorities,  which  baa 
been  e<juaUy  useful  as  a  history  of  Cnnt's  Eng- 
lish doings  and  as  a  guide  to  the  sources  of  in- 
tenatkB.  It  should  be  noted  that  Dr.  Freeman's 


work  appeared  before  the  editors  of  the  Corpus 
Poet.  Sor.  threw  some  new  and  valuable  light 
on  Cnnt's  life,  especially  as  regards  its  chrono- 
logy. Dr.  Freeman's  work  on  Cnut  has  been 
supplemented  by  Dr.  J.  C.  E.  B.  Steenstrup,  who, 
in  his  Normannerne,  vol.  iii.,  has  for  the  first 
time  explained  many  difficulties,  Lappenberg's 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  trans.  Thorpe,  196  et  seq., 
seems  to  give  undue  weight  to  the  Kings'  Lives 
attributed  to  Snorri.  J.R.  Green's  Oanqnest  of 
England,  418-77,  gives  a  picturesque  account  of 
England  under  Cnut's  rule.  Bishop  Stnbbe's  Con- 
stitutional History,  i.  0.  7,  contains  some  admi- 
rable notices  of  points  which  bear  on  his  subject. 
For  Cnnt's  relations  with  the  Soots  see  Skene's 
Celtic  Scotland,  l^  and  Bobertion's  Sootiand 
nnder  her  Early  Kings.]  W,  H. 

CANUTE,  ROBERT  (/L  1170).    [See 

RoBiiBX  OP  CrICXLADE.') 

CANVANB,  PETER  (1720-1786),  phy- 
sician, an  American  by  birth,  entered  as  a 
medical  student  at  Leyden  on  4  March  1743. 
After  graduating  M.D.  at  Rheims  he  became 
a  licentiate  of  the  London  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  1744.  He  practised  for  many  years 
at  St.  Kitts  in  the  West  Indies,  and  ofteiv 
wards  settled  at  Bath.  Later  he  retired  to 
the  continent,  dying  at  Brussels  in  1786. 
Canvane  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Socie^, 
and  shares  with  Fraser,  on  army  sun;eon,tDe 
credit  of  introducing  castor  oil  into  this  coun- 
try, havinff  had  lar^e  experience  of  its  bene- 
ficial emmoyment  in  medicine  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject  in  1706. 

[Hunk's  ColL  of  Phys.  1878,  ii.  158.1 

O.  T.  B. 

CANYNGES,  WILLIAM  (1899  P-1474), 
merchant  of  Bristol,  third  son  of  John  Ci- 
nynges,  burgess  and  merchant  of  that  city,  and 
Joan  Wotton  his  wife,  came  of  a  family  that 
stood  high  among  the  merchants  of  Bristol, 
for  the  elder  WiUiam  Canynges,  his  grands 
father,  a  wealthy  cloth  manufacturer,  was 
six  times  mayor,  and  thrice  a  representative 
of  the  city  in  parliament.  Besides  making 
cloth  he  exported  his  merchandise  in  his  own 
ships ;  for,  by  a  writ  of  Richard  II,  John 
Hesilden,  Andrew  Browntoft,  and  others  are 
summoned  to  appear  at  Westminster  on  the 
complaint  of  William  and  John  Canynges 
of  Bristol,  to  answer  for  seizing  and  carrying 
into  Hartlepool  one  of  their  snips  sailing  to 
Calais  and  Flanders  (Stthiees,  Ihirham,  iii. 
101).  William  Canynges  the  younger  was 
probably  bom  in  his  mther's  house  in  Xouker 
Street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  in  1899 
or  1400,  for  he  was  but  five  years  old  when 
his  father  died  in  1406.  After  her  husband'* 
death  Joan  manied  Thomas  Young,  merchant^ 
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of  the  parish  of  St.  Maiy  Kedcliffe,  SomefBot, 
twice  mayor  and  a  member  for  the  borough, 
and  Canynges  appears  to  have  been  brought 
up  by  his  stepfather.  Having  served  the  office 
01  bailiff,  he  was  elected  sheriff  in  1438,  and 
mayor  for  the  first  time  in  1441.  His  second 
mayoralty  was  in  1449,  and  in  that  year 
Henry  VI  wrote  to  the  master-general  01  the 
Teutonic  knights,  asking  his  protection  for 
the  two  factors  of '  his  beloved  and  faithful 
subject  William  Canings,'  then  carrying  on 
trade  for  their  master  in  the  dominions  of  the 
knighta  ib  Prussia  (Rtujbb,  Fcedera,  xi.  326). 
Donng  his  tenure  of  office  certain  ordinances 
were  made  concerning  the  watches  kept  Vf  the 
crafts  en  St  John's  night  and  St.  Petw's,  and 
the  contributions  of  wine  to  be  made  to  them 
\)j  the  mayor  and  iheriS  Although  trade 
with  Iceland,  Halgaland,  and  Finmark  for 
fishrand  other  goods  had  been  forbidden,  yet 
in  1460  Christian  of  Denmark  having  made  an 
exception  in  favour  of  Canynges  in  considersr 
tion  of  the  debts  due  to  him  from  his  subjects 
in  Iceland  and  Finmark,  license  was  granted 
him  to  trade  with  these  lands  for  two  years 
with  two  shipa  of  any  size  {JPxdera,  xL 
277-8}  Macphebsoit,  i.  16ft-7).  Canynges 
was  returned  for  Bristol  to  the  parliament  of 
1461 ;  his  colleague  in  the  representation  of 
the  oity  was  his  half  brother,  Thomas  Young, 
who  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  pro- 
posing that  the  Duke  of  York  should  be  de- 
clared heir  to  the  throne  (Wm.  WoBC.  770; 
Pbtcb,  108  j  Stubbs,  Ootut.  Hist,  iiu  171). 
Both  Canynges  and  Young  were  returned 
again  to  the  parliament  of  1466.  Local  histo- 
rians assert  tuat  Canynges  was  a  Lancastrian, 
and  that  he  was  forced  to  change  his  politics 
by  the  success  of  Edward  I\^  AIT  trust- 
worthy evidence  shows  that,  like  the  greater 
part  (U  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  he  was  al> 
ways  stronglv  attached  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
it  was  probably  during  his  third  mayoralty 
in  1466-7  that  he  was  able  to  do  York  signal 
aervice  by  seizing  a  large  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition that  had  been  consigned  to  a  merchant 
of  the  town  who  was  an  Inshm&n  and  one  oi 
the  party  of  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  (James 
Butler,  earl  of  Ormonde).  York  was  pleased 
at  this,  and  wrote  bidding  the  mayor  and 
common  council  take  charge  of  the  castle  and 
keep  Somerset  out.  This  they  did,  and  put 
the  castle  in  a  state  of  defenca  In  1460 
Canynges  is  said  to  have  lost  his  wi&  Joanna. 
The  next  year,  when  he  was  mayor  for  the 
fourth  time,  in  obedience  to  an  order  received 
from  Edward  IV,  he  prepared  an  expedition 
to  act  against  the  Lancastrians  in  Wales  to 
be  ready  against  the  king's  coming.  When 
Edward  shortly  sfterwaras  visited  Bristol, 
f  where  ha  vu  most  royally  received'  (Sxow, 


416),  Canyngea  is  said  to  have  entertaiBed 
him  in  his  house  in  Redcliffe  Street;  the  hall 
and  parloor  of  this  house  may  still  be  seen, 
though  the  building,  now  occupied  by  Messrs. 
C.  T.  Jefferiee  k.  Sons,  printers^nd  booksellers, 
has  been  mnoh  damaged  by  &«.  Canynges 
and  Young  had  lately  sat  on  a  commission  ap- 
pointed to  try  Sir  Baldwin  Fulford  and  J<an 
Heysant,  who  were  put  to  death  while  die 
king  was  in  BristoT  Before  Edward  left 
Canynges  paid  him  8,000  marks  'pro  pace 
habenda'  (Will.  Wobo.)  ;  this  must  bare 
been  in  discharge  of  what  he  owed  for  money 
received  by  him  as  escheator  during  tho  year 
of  his  mayoralty  (Sbtbh,  ii.  191).  In  1466 
Canynges  was  mayor  for  the  £fth  and  last 
time.  While  he  was  mayor  on  this  ooiasinn 
he  and  the  council  made  certain  roles  ttc 
the  government  of  the  society  of  mon^ants 
(Pbtcb,  135). 

Canynges'  wealth  was  great.  The  list  ^ 
his  ships  u  given  by  William  Worcester ;  tbay 
were  nine  in  number,  a  tenth  having  lately 
been  lost  on  the  coast  of  Iceland.  Ajnong 
them  were  the  Mary  and  John  of  900  tons, 
the  Ijlary  Radolyf  of  500  tons,  and  the  Maiy 
Canyngys  of  400  tons,  in  all  2,863  terns  w 
shipping  manned  by  eight  hundred  seameo. 
Even  allowing  for  the  difference  between  oar 
mode  of  computing  a  ship's  burden  and  that  ia 
use  in  the  fiueenUi  century,  it  ia  difficult  to 
believe  diat  Canyngee's  ships  can  have  been 
of  the  size  stated  by  Worcester.  Besidea  his 
seamen  he  paid  day  by  day  a  hondred  ea^ 
penters,  masons,  and  other  workmen.  These 
workmen  were  probably  largely  employed  in 
buildingthechurchofSt.MaiyReddifife.  Tba 
rebuilding  of  the  old  church  had  been  b^nn 
by  William  Canynges  the  elder,  who  carried 
the  work  '  from  the  cross  aisles  downwards' 
in  1876;  it  was  taken  up  by  his  grandson, 
and  the  ta31  of  the  steeple  in  1446  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  much  of  the  four- 
teenth-centuiy  work  probably  determined 
Canynges  to  rebuild  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
church,  which  he  did  with  the  advice  of  Kor^ 
ton,  his  master  mason.  In  1467  Canynges 
retired  from  the  world,  receiving  aeolyta^ 
orders  on  19  Sept.  in  the  chapel  of  tiie  ooUsge 
of  Westbury,  on  the  title  of  the  rectory  of 
St.  Alban's,  Worcester.  A  story  told  by 
Robert  Ricaut  in  his  '  Mayor's  Calendar  m 
Bristol '  that  he  took  this  course  to  avoid  a 
marriage  the  king  tried  to  force  on  him  is 
probably  mere  idle  gossip.  On  12  March  1467- 
1468  he  was  admitted  subdeacon;  on  2  Anit 
1468  he  was  admitted  deacon,  and  on  «be 
16th  of  the  same  month  priest,  being  collated 
to  a  canonry  In  the  collie  of  Westbury.  Oa 
3  June  1469  he  was  collated  to  the  office  t£ 
dean  of  the  ooUegp,  and  was  inducted  aaA 
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installed  on  the  same  day.  He  died  17  Nor. 
1474.  Besides  his  great  work  in  rebuilding 
8t.  Mary  SedcUffe,  he  was  a  benefactor  to  the 
eoJkf^  of  Westbury,  and  is  said  to  have  re- 
built It  (DcsDALB,  Monatticon,Ti.  1439).  At 
Westhniy  he  also  founded  an  almshouse,  and 
bftlie  payment  of  44/.  to  the  sheriff  of  Bristol 
freed  this  house  and  the  college  from  tolls 
on  prorisionB  coming  from  the  city  (Atkyns, 
Qloiitrthire,  p.  802).  He  was  buried  in 
B«ddiffe  chorch  with  his  wife  Joanna.  Their 
tombs  were  discovered  and  identified  in  1862. 
Much  debate  has  been  held  over  certain 
effigies  in  the  church  supposed  to  represent 
Canynges;  the  question  is  carefiiUy  dis- 
cussed in  Pryce's  '  Memorials,'  pp.  179-93. 
Canyoges's  two  sons  died  before  him.  His  el- 
der gnrriving  brother,  Thomas,  lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  1456-7,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Oan- 
ningg  of  Foxcote,  Warwickshire,  and  of  the 
SanningsofQaryagh  in  Ireland,  a  family  from 
irhichhave  come  George  Canning,  the  states- 
inMi[q,vJ,and  Stratford  Canning,LordStrat- 
ford  de  Redcliffe  [q.  v.]  (Pbtob,  146-56). 

[Piyce's  Memorials  of  the  Canynges  Family ; 
ria  Great  Red  Boi)k,  MS.  in  the  council-house, 
Wstol ;  Wadley's  Notes  on  Wills  in  the  Great 
)rphiui  Book  at  Bristol ;  Bicaut's  Mayor's  Ca- 
ffldar  of  Bristol,  ed.  L.  T.  Smith  (Camden  Soc.) ; 
Mlavay's  Antiquities  of  Bristow ;  Seyer's  Hia- 
ny  of  Bristol,  vol.  ii. ;  Barrett's  History  and 
iltiqnitiM  of  Bristol ;  Blow's  Annalca,  ed.  1616; 
^er"*  Ftedera,  xi  ed.  1710;  William  Wor^ 
■ter"!  Itinerary ;  Dugdale's  Monasticon  ;  Sur- 
w'a Durham;  Atkyns's  State  of  Glostershire; 
Esqiherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  i.  666-7.1 

W.  H, 

CAPE,  WILLIAM  TIMOTHY  (1806- 
563),  Australian  colonist,bom  at  Walworth, 
arrey,  25  Oct.  1806,  was  eldest  son  of  Wil- 
im  Cape  of  Ireby,  Cumberland.  He  was 
lucsted  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School  under 
f.  Bellamy,  with  a  view  to  entering  the 
inrch,  and  showed  great  proficiency  m  his 
ndies.  The  elder  Cape  was  resident  mana- 
»  of  the  bank  of  Brown,  Cobb,  &  Co., 
nnbard  Street,  but  on  the  brealting  up  of 
nwn'sbank  be  decided  to  emigrate.  Having 
Uined  letters  from  Lord  Batliurst  to  Sir 
lomas  Brisbane,  the  governor,  William  Cape, 
companied  by  his  son,  sailed  for  Van  Die- 
en's  Land  in  1821,  and  after  a  nine  months' 
yage  reached  Hobart  Town.  In  1822  they 
Ddved  to  Sydney,  where  the  father  esta- 
islied  a  private  school,  the  '  Sydney  Aca- 
my.'  In  course  of  time  he  became  principal 
the  Sydney  public  school,  with  his  son  as 
MRtant-nia.ster,  and  on  the  resignation  of  the 
ihfT,  in  IH29,  the  son  became  head-master 
Archdeacon  Scott,  a  friend  of  the  family, 
iug  king**  visitor.    In  1830,  however,  he 


reopened  the  private  school  in  Sydney,  bnt 
when  the  high  school  called  '  Bjinej  Col- 
lege' was  founded  in  1836,  he  transferred  his 
private  pupils  to  itj  and  was  elected  head- 
master. He  held  this  office  up  to  1843,  when 
he  foimded  a  new  private  school  at  Padding- 
ton,  Sydney.  In  1866  he  decided  to  give  np 
scholastic  life.  In  1869  he  became  member 
for  the  constituency  of  Wollombi.  His  ex- 
perience advanced  him  to  the  position  of 
commissioner  of  national  education,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  became  a  magistrate.  He 
was  also  elected  fellow  of  St.  Paul's  College 
within  the  university  of  Sydney,  and  helped 
on  the  Sydney  School  of  Arts. 

In  1866  he  made  a  visit  to  England,  sod 
the  next  year  returned  to  New  South  Wales. 
In  1860  he  again  visited  his  native  country 
with  the  younger  branches  of  his  family,  in 
order  to  collect  educational  information,  and 
died  of  small-pox  at  Warwick  Street,  Pimlico, 
14  June  1863.  His  funeral  at  Brompton  was 
attended  by  almost  all  the  colonists  then  in 
London.  His  old  pupils  erected  a  tablet  to  his 
memory  in  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral,  Sydney. 

[Beaton's  Australian  Dictionary,  p.  33 ;  Bar^ 
ton's  Lit.  of  New  South  Wales,  p.  80 ;  Gent, 
Mag.  1863.  L  114.]  J.  W.-G. 


CAPEL,  ARTHUE,  Lord  Capbi  of 
Hashau  (1610P-1649),  royalist  leader,  was 
the  onlv  son  of  Sir  Henry  Capel  of  Baines 
Hall,  Essex,  by  Theodosia,  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Montagu  of  Broughton,  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  sister  of  Henry,  first  earl  of 
Manchester.  He  was  bom  about  1610,  and 
appears  to  have  lived  the  life  of  a  country 
gentleman  until  called  upon  to  take  his 
part  in  political  life  by  being  elected  knight 
of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Hertford  in 
the  Short  parliament,  which  met  at  West- 
minster on  13  April  and  was  dissolved  on 
5  May  1640.  When  the  Long  parliament 
was  summoned,  in  the  following  November, 
Cupel  was  again  elected  for  Hertfordshire,  and 
took  his  seat  accordingly.  In  the  debate  on 
giievances,  in  which  Pym  made  his  celebrated 
speech, 'the  first  member  that  stood  up  .  .  . 
was  Arthur  Capel,  esq.,  who  presented  a  pe- 
tition in  the  name  of  the  freeholders  [of  the 
county  of  Hertford]  setting  forth  the  burdens 
and  oppressions  of  the  people  during  the 
long  intermission  of  parliament  in  their  con- 
sciences, liberties,  and  properties,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  heavy  tax  of  ship-money.'  Ready 
as  he  was  to  join  the  popular  party,  if  only 
real  abuses  could  be  got  rid  of,  be  was  not  the 
man  to  side  with  those  who  aimed  at  a  de- 
mocratic revolution,  and  he  soon  broke  with 
the  party,  whose  views  went  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  he  had  contemplated  at  his  first 
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atart.  Shucked  by  the  violence  of  langua^ 
of  the  leaders,  who  had  set  themselves  in 
furious  antagonism  to  the  court  party,  Capel 
soon  threvr  himself  into  the  opposite  camp, 
and  henceforth,  during  the  long  struggle,  the 
king  had  no  adherent  more  faithful  and  de- 
voted to  the  royal  cause,  nor  any  who  made 
more  splendid  sacrifices,  ending  at  last  in  his 
death  upon  the  scaffold.  On  6  Aug.  1641 
Capel  was  raised  to  the  upper  house  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Capel  of  Hadham.  During  the 
'  remainder  of  that  memorable  year  we  lose 
sight  of  him,  but  when  the  king  left  London 
for  York  in  January  1642,  Capelaccompanied 
his  majesty,  and  was  one  of  the  peers  who 
signed  the  declaration  and  profession  dis- 
avowing '  all  designs  of  making  war  upon  the 
parliament.'  In  the  straits  to  which  uie  king 
was  driven  for  want  of  money,  Capel  showed 
great  ene^  in  making  contributions  from 
all  who  could  be  prevailed  on  to  subscribe, 
and  in  1643  he  was  sent  to  Shrewsbury 
with  the  commission  of  lieutenant-general 
of  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Wales. 
Here  he  found  himself  opposed  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Brereton,  whom  he  held  in  check  so 
effectually  that,  for  the  time,  Chester  was 
relieved,  and  if  he  had  been  left  alone  to 
pursue  his  own  plans,  he  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  rendered  more  important  service 
during  the  war;  but  when  Charles  deter- 
mined that  a  council  should  be  appointed  '  to 
be  about '  the  Prince  of  Wales, '  to  meet  fre- 
quently at  the  prince's  lodgings  to  confer 
with  lus  highness,'  Capel  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners,  and  from  that  time  he 
took  small  part  in  active  hostilities.  After 
the  execution  of  Archbishop  Laud,  when  the 
negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge  wern  | 
going  on  (February  1645),  Capel  was  one  of  1 
the  commissioners  for  the  kin^,  and'  when 
the  negotiations  came  to  nothing,  he  was 
ordered  to  raise  a  regiment  of  foot  and  another  | 
of  horse  at  his  own  charge  to  attend  upon 
the  prince  at  BristoL  While  Goring  was 
besiegmg  Taunton  and  Fairfax  was  making 
great  exertions  to  raise  the  siege,  Capel  was 
sent  to  give  his  counsel.  Whatever  that  coun- 
sel may  have  been,  it.  was  tendered  in  vain, 
I  and  when  Oxford  surrendered  to  Fairfax  on 
'  22  April  1646,  and  the  contest  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament  was  virtually  at  an 
end,  Capel  accompanied  the  queen  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  but  a  very  short  time. 
He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  escaping  to  France,  and,  refusing  to 
accompany  nis  highness  on  the  journey,  re- 
tired to  Jersey,  where  he  remained  tiu  the 
breach  between  the  army  and  the  parliament 
revived  new  hopes  in  the  more  sanguine  of 
the  royalist  party.    He  succeeded  in  obtain- 


ing a  pass  and  permission  to  retire  to  his  own 
house  at  Hadham  after  compounding  for  hl» 
estates.  These  estates  hod  already  (30  April 
1643)  been  bestowed,  by  a  vote  of  the  Honae 
of  Commons,  upon  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  were  actually 
in  the  earl's  hands.  WhUe  the  king  was  at 
Hampton  Court,  Capel  was  in  frequent  com- 
munication with  his  majesty,  and  wasprivy 
to  the  luckless  flight  to  the  Isle  of  V^ht. 
For  the  disastrous  renewal  of  the  civil  war 
Capel  was  in  great  measure  responsible.  Not 
a  gleam  of  success  cheered  the  king's  fBXtv, 
and  in  June  1648  Goring,  Capel,  and  Sr 
Charles  Lucas  found  themselvea  with  the 
forces  at  their  command  shut  up  in  Colches- 
ter by  Fairfax,  and  were  summoned  to  sur- 
render on  the  ISth  of  the  mouth.  The  siege 
was  prosecuted  with  vigour,  but  the  town 
was  uefeuded  with  desperation.  It  was  all 
in  vain.  On  27  Aug.  the  garrison  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  and  the  second  civil  war 
was  at  an  end. 

The  next  two  months  were  crowded  iritk 
events  which  hurried  on  the  final  catastrophe, 
nnd  in  October  Capel,  with  his  old  companion 
in  arms,  Goring,  earl  of  Norwich  (Sir  Charles 
Lucas  was  shot  in  cold  blood  when  Colchester 
surrendered),  were  impeached  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason  and  rebellion.  They  pleaded 
that  Fairfax  had  pledged  his  word  to  give 
fair  quarter  to  all  jprisonors  who  surrendered 
themselves  into  his  hands,  and  '  upon  great 
debate,' both  houses  called  uponhairfax  to 
explaiu  his  meaning.  Fairfax  was  absent, 
and  was  in  no  hurry  to  take  upon  himeelf 
a  responsibility  which  the  parliament  were 
anxious  to  relieve  themselves  of ;  he  returned 
no  answer  to  the  letter  for  months.  Whea 
the  answer  came  it  was  so  ambiguous  that 
in  effect  the  explanation  of  his  promise  was 
left  to  the  civil  power. 

In  January  tne  king  was  beheaded,  and 
the  House  of  Lords  was  abolished  in  doe 
course.  Meanwhile  Capel  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  having  been  Drought  thither  from 
Windsor  Castle,  his  first  place  of  confinement. 
By  some  means,  which  were  never  explained, 
he  managed  to  provide  himself  with  a  cord 
and  other  necessary  appliances,  and  a  plan 
of  escape  was  arranged  lor  him  by  his  friends 
outside.  It  succeeded,  though  attended  by 
great  difficulty,  and  Capel  was  kept  in 
concealment  in  the  Temple  for  some  days. 
Then  it  was  thought  that  he  would  be  in 
greater  safety  if  he  were  removed  to  a  pri- 
vate house  in  Lambeth,  and  taking  a  boat  at 
the  Temple  stairs  he  was  rowed  up  the  river 
attendea  by  a  single  gentleman,  who  seems- 
to  have  inadvertently  oddressed  him  aa  '  my 
lord.'  The  waterman  thereupon  followed  ih* 
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two  to  their  place  of  Udise,  and  betrayed 
them  to  the  government.  Toe  man  received 
a  reward  of  20^.  with  a  recommendation  to 
the  admiralty  for  employment,  but  he  had 
to  wait  many  months  for  his  '  blood  money,' 
which  was  not  paid  till  the  November  after 
the  execution.  Capel  was  again  arrested, 
and  on  Thursday,  8  March  1G4S-0, '  in  a  thin 
houM,  hardly  aboye  sixty  there,'  the  question 
was  put  to  the  vote  whether  the  I)uke  of 
E[amilton,  the  Earls  of  Hollaqd  and  Norwich 
(Goring),  Capel,  and  Sir  John  Owen  were  to 
live  or  die.  Owen  was  spared,  Goring  es- 
caped by  the  casting  vote  of  Speaker  Lent- 
hall,  the  other  three  were  condemned,  and  all 
were  beheaded  next  morning.  To  the  lost 
Capel  behaved  with  that  magnanimity  and 
heroism  which  had  marked  his  whole  career. 
He  received  the  last  consolations  of  religion 
at  the  hands  of  Dr.  George  Morley,  after- 
wards bishop  of  "Winchester,  who  wrote  an 
accOTiat  of  lus  last  hours  in  a  letter  which 
was  published  in  1654 ;  but  inasmuch  as  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  Dr.  Morley's  well- 
known  opinion  might  expose  him  to  insult  it 
he  showed  himself  before  the  people  at  the 
last,  Capel  would  not  allow  him  to  be  present 
<m  the  EcaiTold.  There,  says  Bulstrode, '  he 
behaved  much  after  the  manner  of  a  stout 
Koman.  He  had  no  minister  with  him,  nor 
showed  any  sense  of  death  approaching,  but 
carried  himself  all  the  time  .  .  .  with  that 
boldness  and  resolution  as  was  to  be  admired. 
He  wore  a  sad-coloured  suit,  his  hat  cocked 
up,  and  his  cloak  thrown  imder  one  arm ;  he 
looked  towards  the  people  at  his  first  coming 
up,  and  put  off  his  hat  in  manner  of  a  salute ; 
he  had  a  little  discourse  with  some  gentle- 
inen,  and  passed  up  and  down  in  a  careless 
posture.'  John,  son  of  Francis  Quailes  the 
poet,  seems  to  have  been  present  at  the  exe- 
cution, and  wrote  '  An  Elegy  or  Epitaph ' 
upon  the  occasion,  which  was  printed  shortly 
tnerwards. 

Capel  was  buried  at  Hadham,  where  may 
still  lie  read  the  inscription  on  his  monument : 
'  Hereunder  lieth  interred  the  body  of  Arthur, 
Lord  Capel,  Baron  of  Hadham,  who  was  mur- 
dered for  his  loyalty  to  KingCharles  theFirst, 
March  9th,  1648.'  Capel  married  EUzabeth, 
danehter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Charles  Morrison 
of  Cashiobury,  Hertfordshire,  and  by  her  had 
five  tons  and  four  daughters.  At  the  Besto- 
t*&on  Arthur  [q.  t.],  his  eldest  son,  was  cre- 
sted Earl  of  Essex,  a  title  which  had  become 
extinct  by  the  death  of  Robert  Devereux,  the 
iMt  earl,  14  Sept  1646.  By  one  of  those 
strange  instances  of  retributive  justice  which 
Me  not  rare  in  history,  the  son  of  the  mur- 
dered man  succeeded  to  the  honours  of  him 
who  had  benefited  most  by  the  spoliation  of 


his  father's  lands,  and  from  him  the  present 
Earl  of  Essex  is  lineally  descended. 

[Clarendoa's  Ilist.  Rebellion ;  Wood's  AthensB 
Oion.  iii.  2fiO,  698;  Carlyle's  Cromwell;  Bul- 
Btrode's  Memoirs ;  Devsrenz's  Lives  and  Letters 
of  the  Berereux,  li^arls  of  Essex,  ii.  366,  462; 
Sanderson's  Hist,  of  the  Keign  of  Charles  I ; 
CoUiiis's  Peertige  of  England,  iii.  474;  Rush- 
worth's  Historical  Collections,  pt.  iiL  voL  i. 
p.  21,  ond  vol.  viii.  p.  1272.]  A.  J. 

CAPEL,  ARTHUR,  EaelopEs8kx(I631- 
1683),  was  bom  in  January  1631  (information 
kindly  given  by  the  present  Lord  Essex),  and 
was  the  eldest  sou  of  Arthur,  lord  Capel 
[q.  v.]  of  Hadham,  who  waa  executed  iu 
Io49.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Morrison. 
Of  his  early  years  nothing  appears  to  be 
known,  though  &om  a  letter  of  13  June  1643 
(^Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  6th  Rep.  143)  he  appears 
to  have  then  been  at  Shrewsbury  fighting  for 
the  king.  It  is  stated  by  Burnet  (i.  396)  that 
his  education  was  neglected  by  reason  of  the 
civil  wars,  but  that  when  he  reached  man- 
hood he  made  himself  master  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  learned  mathematics  and  all  the 
other  parts  of  learning.  From  a  letter  in  1681 
{Hiet.  MSS.  Convm.  4th  Rep.  451)  he  appears 
to  have  hod  some  connection  with  Balliol 
College,  for  he  then  subscribed  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  large  silver  bowl  for  the  common- 
room.  His  correspondence  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Ireland,  preserved  in  the  'Essex 
Papers'  (Stow  Collection,  Brit.  Mus.),isthat 
of  a  man  of  considerable  literary  cultivation. 
The  long^uage  is  simple  but  scholarly,  and  the 
style  is  sin^arly  dear,  dignified,  and  unaf- 
fected. His  letters  also  display  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  law  and  of  constitutional  ques- 
tions. Chaimcy  (Antiquitia  of  Hertford- 
shire) describes  him  as  handsome,  courteous, 
and  temperate,  a  strong  opponent  of  arbitranr 
power,  temperate  in  diet,  and  a  lover  of  his 
library.  Evelyn  says  that  'he  is  a  sober, 
wise,  judicious,  and  pondering  person,  not  il- 
literate beyond  the  rate  of  most  noblemen  in 
this  age,  very  well  versed  in  English  historie 
and  auaires,  industrious,  frugal,  methodical, 
and  every  way  accomplished'  (18  April  1680). 
Essex  was  never  a  wealthy  man ;  his  estate 
had  been  sequestrated  under  the  Common- 
wealth, and  was  compounded  for  at  4,706/. 
7«.  IIA  (CoiiiNS,  Peerage).  "While  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  he  more  than  once  mentions 
the  pay  of  his  office  as  being  of  impottance 
to  his  private  interests  (Essex  Papers).  And 
Evelyn  tells  us  that  while  there  he '  consider- 
ably augmented  his  estate,  without  reproach' 
(18  April  1680).  At  the  Restoration  he  waa 
made  viscount  Maiden  and  Earl  of  Essex 
(20  April  1661),  with  remainder  first  to  his 
brother  Henry  [q.  t.]  and  his  male  heirs,  and 
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ftfterwkrds  to  his  younger  brother  Edieard. 
The  writ  was  issued  29  April  (Sist.  MSB. 
Cbmm. 7th  Rep.l42a).  Capel  was  custos  rotu- 
lorom  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Hertfordshire 
from  7  July  1660  till  1672,  and  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Wiltshire  also  from  2  April  1608 
till  168L  He  married  Elizabeth  Percy, 
daughter  of  Algernon,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land (tf.l717),  mentioned  as  petitioningfor  the 
death  of  CoLTitchboume  in  1660  (t6.  v.l69),  by 
whom  he  had  six  sons  and  two  daughters;  but 
snly  one  son  and  one  daughter,  Algernon  and 
Anne,  lived  to  maturity  (Coixras,  Peerage). 
Scarcely  any  facts  are  forthcoming  regarding 
Essex's  life  from  1660  to  1669.  On  7  Aug, 
1660  he  named,  according  to  the  iniquitous 
vote  of  the  House  of  LokIs,  Sir  E.  Wareins; 
«s  an  expiatory  victim  for  his  father's  death 
(Hut.  M8S.  Comm.  5th  Rep.  155).  He  was  in 
London  in  September  1666  (tb.  7th  Eep.  485 
b),  and  in  1667  was  in  Paris,  on  his  way  home 
from  the  waters  of  Bourbon.  He  was  at  that 
time  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  While  in 
Paris  he  was  consulted  by  the  queen  mother 
legardlng  the  intentions  of  the  Irish  rapists 
to  put  Ireland  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
when  opportunity  should  arise,  and  he  gave 
s  most  unflattering  opinion  of  her  political 
judgment  (BuEifBT,  i.  250).  In  1669,  when 
Charles  was  endeavouring  by  personal  solici- 
tation to  gain  the  votes  of  tne  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  he,  with  Lord  HoUis, 
had  gained  the  reputation  of  being  '  stiff  end 
sullen  men '  (tb.  i.  272),  and  Charles  always 
treated  him  with  respect.  Burnet  states 
(L  896)  that  he  appeared  early  against  the 
court.  His  political  opinions  may  be  in  part 
gathered  from  those  of  his  brother  Henry, 
member  for  Tewkesbury,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  entire  sympathy.  Henry  Capel  prided 
himself  upon  being  descended  from  one  who 
lost  both  life  and  fortune  for  the  crown  and 
nation;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  speeches 
are  invariably  directed  against  every  abuse  of 
the  royal  power,  and  against  all  tampering 
with  popery. 

Essex  s  first  public  employment  was  in 
1670,  when  Charles,  desirous  of  making  use 
of  one  whose  opposition  he  wished  to  avoid 
(ib.  i.  896),  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Cnristian  V  of  Denmark.  The  go- 
vernor of  Croonenburg  had  orders  to  maJce 
all  the  ships  that  passed  strike  to  him.  Essex 
replied  that  the  kings  of  England  made  others 
strike  to  them,  but  their  ships  struck  to  none. 
He  himself  regarded  this  as  a  cheap  defiance, 
saying  that  he  was  sure  the  governor  would 
not  endeavour  to  sink  a  ship  which  brought 
over  an  ambassador.  His  first  business  on 
landing  was  to  justify  this  behaviour  to  the 
'Danes,  whidi  he  did  by  producing,  from  some 


books  npon  Banish  affairs  lent  turn  by  Sir  J. 
Cotton,  evidence  that  by  former  trestieB  it 
had  in  past  time  been  expressly  stipulated 
that  English  ships  of  war  should  not  strike 
in  the  Danish  seas.  Bomet  adds  to  his  ac- 
count of  this  matter  that  his  eondact  was  so 
highly  rated  that  he  was  informed  from  eoatt 
that  he  might  expecteverything  heshould  pn- 
tend  to  on  his  return.  In  Apnl  1671  weiwd 
of  him  as '  of  the  cabinet  council,  and  aeemelii 
to  be  in  very  good  grace '(JSrufcitfiSA  Ctmm.) 
Actually  he  was,  upon  the  remorval  of  tiu 
Duke  01  Ormonde  fran  die  lord-Ueutanaai^ 
of  Ireland,  appointed  to  the  post,  Febraaiy 
1672,  to  his  own  great  surprise,  being  iwcn 
of  the  privy  couneil  ot  Ireland  in  tluit  yssr. 
He  left  Holyhead  on  28  Jane  in  the  Norwi^ 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  arrired  in  DnUii 
until  6  Aug.  (JBstex  Papers).  He  eontinoed 
in  this  employment  until  his  recall  in  1077, 
with  but  one  short  journey  to  London.  Of 
his  government  Bnmet  speaks  thus:  'H* 
exceeded  all  that  had  gone  before  him,  andis 
still  considered  as  a  pattern  to  all  that  cone 
after  him.    He  studied  to  underataad  eaoedy 

'  well  the  constitution  and  interest  of  the  a*- 

'  tion.  He  read  over  all  their  councQ  bwfa, 
and  made  large  abstracts  oat  of  them  to  gnida 
him,  so  as  to  advance  everything  tliat  bad 
been  at  any  time  set  on  foot  for  the  good  ot 

I  the  kingdom.  He  made  several  ▼olumes  of 
tables  of  the  state,  and  persons  that  wen  in 
every  county  and  town,  and  got  true  cfa«n» 
ters  of  all  that  were  capable  to  serve  the  ]»b- 

!  lie  ;  and  he  preferred  men  always  upon  merit 
widiout  any  application  from  theiiise)vBS,aad 
watched  over  all  about  him,  that  there  dwaU 
be  no  bribes  going  aauNig  his  Mmats'  (L 
896).  TiuB  IB  Dut  one  among  many  illuiti*- 
tions  of  Burnett  most  remaniable  aceuRcy. 
The  full,  detailed,  and  continuous  correspoar 
dence,  both  private  and  official,  which  eta 
no  w  be  consulted  in  the  '  Essex  Papers,'  bens 
ample  testimony  to  the  truth  of  every  woid 
in  tuis  quotatioi^  which  is  farther  established 
by  the  met  that  Ormonde  bore  honourable  tes- 
timony to  the  integrity  and  ability  of  his  ^ 
vemment  (Cabtb,  iv.  629).  He  set  bimsslf 
vigorously  to  work  against  misgovemment, 
'Withstanding  the  opposition  and  the  pretot- 
sions  of  Orrery,  Rimelatrh,  and  others.  He 
managed  very  sucoessfiiily  to  keep  the  Ulster 
pieebyterians  from  following  the  exampk  of 
their  Scotch  brethren,  and  this  without  vio- 
lence. Indeed,  he  several  times  modeiatis 
tbe  desires  of  the  bishops  for  strong  maasnrea 
And  he  appeals  to  have  protected  the  papist* 
also,  as  fi»T  as  Ehiglish  opinion  would  allow, 
though  he  is  informed  fimm  London  that  i» 
will  be  torn  in  pieces  if  he  permits  the  eeenlir 
priests  to  B^  mast  openly.    ffiBnileorertb 
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natives  was  firm  and  mQd,  though  the  light 
in  which  the  wilder  portion  of  them  were  re- 
gMded  it  Tividly  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
tnet  from  this  letter,  dated  16  Aug.  1673 : 
'And  in  case  any  should  happen  to  1»  kiUed, 
if  it  he  made  apparent  that  he  is  a  toiy,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  pardon.'   He  forcibly 
leminds  Arlington  of  the  danger  that  may 
tiiae  from  suffering  the  common  people  to 
know  their  own  force.     One  of  the  main 
points  with  which  he  was  concerned  was,  by 
arawinff  up  new  rules  for  the  corporation,  to 
check  the  turbulence  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 
He  wmght  to  apply  to  Dublin  the  method  of 
'quo  warrantos  employed  by  Charles  in  Eng- 
hsd  at  the  end  of  his  reign.    Throughout 
bit  administnction  he  had  to  struggle  against 
the  whole  influence  of  Ranelagh,  who  had  the 
Rceipts  of  the  Irish  revenue,  on  condition  of 
paying  the  civil  and  military  charges  of  the 
crown,  and  who,  fortifying  himself  by  the 
iriendihip  of  Danby  and  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
month,  and  by  his  promisee  to  Charles  to  pro- 
vide mm  with  money  out  of  Irish  funds, 
presented  accoiints  which  Essex  resolutely  re- 
nised  to  pass.     Of  the  intrigues  continually 
carried  on  against  him  in  London  he  had  full 
and  timely  warning  from  friends  at  court. 
He  refiisea,  however,  in  dignified  language  to 
•her  his  course  of  action  on  this  account,  and 
especially  declined  to  puthis  dependence  upon 
'httle  people,'  such  as  Chiffinch,  Elliot,  and 
(ihelhichess  of  Portsmouth,  although  we  find 
iim  ^pressing  pleasure  that  his  agent,  Wil- 
liam B6rbordjhas,  through  the  mediation  of 
&e  Duke  of  Hamilton,  made  the  latter  his 
friend.    The  only  request  he  makes  for  him- 
self is  that  no  complaints  shall  be  permitted 
to  he  heard  in  England  unless  they  nave  pre- 
viously been  notified  to  himself,  a  request  im- 
mediately granted  by  the  king.    He  did  his 
Wmoet  to  stop  the  reckless  grants  of  forfeited 
(States  by  the  king  to  his  courtiers  and  mis- 
heases,  and  refused  to  injure  his  successor's 
nifereats  by  granting  reversions.     So  careful 
"as  he  about  the  purity  of  the  administration 
ftat  he  was  able  to  say,  on  handing  over  the 
premment  to  Ormonde  after  five  years,  that 
ii  secretary,  Allworth,  was  the  only  man, 
Botthathehad  gratified,  but  that  he  requested 
Bight  be  gratified  by  his  successor.    His  go- 
wnunent  of  Ireland  was  in  striking  contrast 
Id  the  ^neral  corruption  of  Charles's  reign, 
»Hch  IB  the  more  remarkable  as  his  circum- 
Itances  were  always  straitened.    The  most 
memorable  example  of  his  fearlessness  was 
when  he  successfally  opposed  the  grant  of  the 
Phcenix  Park  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
•bout  which  he  wrote  to  Arlington :  '  I  do 
desire  there  may  not  be  the  least  grain  of  my 
•oncnrreace  in  it,'  and  to  Charles  in  language 


almost  equally  strong.  His  official  corre- 
spondence is  chiefly  directed  to  Arlington,  the 
secretary  (in  whose  behalf  on  his  impeachment 
in  1674  he  moved  all  his  relatives  and  friends 
in  the  house),  and,  on  the  retirement  of  this 
minister,  to  Henry  Covent^,  a  personal 
friend,  who  succeeded  him.  His  private  let* 
ters  are  chiefly  firom  his  brother  Henry,  Fran- 
cis Godolphin,  Lord  Conway,  Sir  William 
Temple,  Southwell,  and  "William  Harbord. 
During  his  administration,  February  1674-6, 
he  received  a  grant  from  the  king  of  Essex 
House  in  the  Strand,  but  great  delay  took 
place  before  the  grant  actuwly  took  effect,  if 
indeed  it  did  so  at  aU.  In  1674  it  was  inti- 
mated to  him  that  he  was  to  have  the  Garter, 
but  this,  too,  apparently  fell  through.  In 
July  1676  he  made  a  visit  to  LondcHi,  visited 
theking  at  Newmarket  in  April  (Mitt.  MSS. 
OwnTO.  7th  Rep.  493),  and  returned  to  Ire- 
land in  May  of  the  next  year,  reaching  Dublin 
on  the  6th.  During  his  stay  in  Eu^and  his 
whole  desire  appears  to  be  to  get  back  to  his 
post.  His  letters  while  in  London  show 
him  fully  alive  to  the  intrigues  which  were 
being  carried  on  to  oust  eo  incorruptible 
an  otncer  from  his  place.  The  kins  himself 
always  held  him  in  great  respect.  These  in- 
trigues, based  upon  Charles's  incessant  need 
of  money,  which  Ranelagh  promised  to  sup- 
ply, proved  successful  during  the  course  of 
the  next  year,  and  on  28  April  1677  Essex 
acknowleidges  the  king's  letter  of  recall.  His 
last  few  months  of  ofl[ice  were  embittered  by  a 
scandalous  insult  to  his  wife  from  a  certain 
Captain  Brabazon,  who  declared  her  guilty  of 
an  mtrigue  with  him.  The  belief  is  several 
times  expressed  that  this  was  an  annoyance 
deliberately  set  on  foot  by  Danby,  Ranelagh, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Essex,  by 
his  position,  was  precluded  from  seeking  per- 
sonal satisfaction,  but  before  he  left  was  able 
to  prove  that  the  charge  was  a  malicious 
falsoliood.  Upon  his  return  to  Enffl  and  Esses 
speedily  identifio.l  himself  with  the  country 
party,  Danby's  opponents,  of  which,  along 
with  Russell,  Halifax,  Shaftesbury,  Bucking- 
ham, and  Ilollis,  he  became  a  leader  in  the 
lords,  this  '  cabal '  being  kept  at  Lord  Hollis's 
house.  He  probably,  however,  did  not  take 
an  active  part  in  the  opposition  at  once,  for 
in  a  letter  of  11  April  1678  the  French  am- 
bassador omits  his  name  from  the  list  of  the 
chiefmembersofthe  country  party  (OAr.RYlt- 
PLE,  Memoiri,  i.  189).  The  leading  objects 
of  this  party  were  the  ruin  of  DanUy,  the  ex- 
clusion of  James,  the  persecution  of  popery, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  pensionary  parlia- 
ment. To  what  extent  he  believed  in  the 
pretended  plot  whicli  raised  the  popish  terror 
It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain;  it  is,  however, 
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clear  tliat  he  never  expressed  his  disbelief  in 
it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  acted  in  full  accord 
with  its  most  violent  assailers,  when  he  joined 
them  in  pressing  the  king  to  dismiss  James 
from  the  court  (Coluns,  Peerage). 

On  the  fall  of  Danby  in  1679  the  treasury 
was  put  in  commission,  and  Essex  was  placed 
at  its  head  (ti.)  Along  with  Sunderland 
and  Monmouth  he  now  urged  the  king  to 
try  the  experiment  of  on  entire  change  of 
policy  by  introducing  the  leaders  of  the 
country  party  into  the  council.  By  thus 
acting  inaependently  of  his  party  he  appears 
to  have  incurred  their  iealousy.  His  own 
account  to  Burnet  was  tnat  he  hoped,  by  ac- 
cepting office,  to  work  the  change  that  was 
now  effected.  The  dismissal  of  the  old 
council  and  the  creation  of  a  new  one  com- 
prising the  principal  whigs  from  both  hoiises, 
Tmder  the  presidency  of  Shaftesbuir,  were, 
however,  undoubtedly  the  results  of  Temple's 
advice.  Essex  was  sworn  a  member  of  that 
council  on  21  April ;  he  declared  that  its 
creation  would  conciUate  the  parliament  in 
its  relations  with  the  king.  The  whig  party 
now  was  split  up  into  two  sections  on  the 
exclusion  question.  That  led  by  Shaftesbury 
affirmed  that  to  save  England  from  the  danger 
of  a  popish  king  the  absolute  exclusion  of 
James  was  necessary;  and  it  put  forward 
Monmouth  as  its  candidate  for  the  throne. 
Essex,  acting  under  the  leadership  of  Halifax 
and  Sunderland,  proposed  the  scheme  of  limi- 
tations, whereby,  when  the  crown  should  fall 
to  him,  James  should  be  disabled  from  doing 
harm  either  in  church  or  state,  and  these  three, 
who  formed  the  triumvirate,  regarded  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  rather  than  Monmouth,  as 
the  natural  representative  of  the  protestant 
interest.  Essex  appears  to  have  confined 
himself  to  treasury  business,  where '  his  clear, 
though  slow  sense,  mode  him  very  acceptable 
to  the  king,'  and  to  the  endeavours  to  regu- 
late the  expense  of  the  court  (BrrRNET,  i.  466, 
468).  In  the  great  debate  which  arose  on 
the  occasion  of  Danby's  prosecution,  he  spoke 
Against  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  vote  in 
any  part  of  a  trial  for  treason.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proposed  dissolution  of  the  pen- 
sionary parliament  he  joined  Halifax  in  argu- 
ing that  since  no  agreement  seemed  possible 
with  the  king  upon  the  questions  of  the 
exclusion  and  Danby's  pardon,  it  would  be 
well  to  try  whether  a  new  parliament  might 
not  be  disposed  to  let  those  matters  drop. 
j  For  this  advice,  according  to  Burnet  (i.  469), 
'  he  again  incurred  the  anger  of  Shaftesbury 
'  and  his  party,  which,  however,  'as  he  was 
not  apt  to  be  much  heated,'  he  bore  mildly. 
He  was  evidently  much  trusted  by  Charles, 
who  had  in  the  previous  year  named  him 


along  with  Halifax  to  discuss  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Scotch  lords  against  Lauderdale 
(ib.  469).  Upon  the  discovery  of  the  Meal 
Tub  plot,  in  which  the  forgers  had  repre- 
sented Essex  and  Halifax  as  being  impli- 
cated, they  urged  the  kin^  to  summon 
parliajuent  at  once.  Upon  his  refusal  (ib.) 
Essex,  with  his  brother,  left  the  treasury  on 
19  Nov,  1679.  In  order,  however,  that  this 
resignation  might  not  strengthen  Shaftes- 
bury's party,  a  gloss  was  put  upon  his  action 
by  the  statement  that  he '  had  the  king's  leave ' 
to  resign  (RiiLFH,  489).  It  is,  indeed,  pro- 
bable that  the  grounds  of  his  leaving  were 
very  different.  In  a  letter  from  court  of 
27  tloT.  1679  [Hut.  MSS.  Comm.  7th  Rep. 
477  J)  it  is  said, '  some  say  the  E.  of  Essex  went 
out  on  this  score.  The  king  hod  given  Cleve- 
land 26,000^.,  and  she  sending  to  him  for  it 
he  denied  the  payment,  and  told  the  king  he 
(the  king)  had  often  promised  them  not  to 
pay  money  on  those  accounts  while  he  was  so 
much  indebted  to  such  as  daily  clamoured 
at  their  table  for  money;  but  if  bis  Maj. 
would  have  it  paid  he  wish't  somebody  else 
to  do  it,  for  he  would  not,  but  willingly  sur- 
render his  place,  at  which  the  king  re^cd, 
"  I  will  take  you  at  your  word.'  '  Another 
account,  equally  honourable  to  Essex,  is, 
that  Charles  being  anxious  to  gain  a  auluidv 
from  Louis, '  the  niceuess  of  touching-  French 
money  is  the  reason  that  makes  my  Lord 
Essex's  squeazy  stomach  that  it  con  no  longer 
digest  his  employment  of  1st  commissioner 
of  the  treasury '  (ib.  6th  Rep.  741  *).  He 
continued  to  sit  in  the  council,  but  in  spite 
of  Charles's  earnest  request  refused  to  return 
to  the  treasury  (Bukxet,  476).  His  chief 
desire  appears  to  have  been  to  return  to  Ire- 
land. 

The  candour  and  good  sense  with  which 
Essex  advised  Charles  are  well  shown  in  s 
letter  to  the  king  of  21  July  1679,  in  which 
he  urges  him  to  disband  the  guards  he  had 
just  raised  (DALBruFLE,  Memoiri,  i.  814). 

In  the  debates  in  1680  on  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  Essex,  whose  views  had  undeigone  a 
great  alteration,  ascribed  by  Lingaid,  tnou{[h 
without  authority,  to  his  disappointment  in 
gaining  neither  the  lord-trcasurership  nor  the 
government  of  Ireland,  now  appeared  as  a 
strong  opponent  of  the  court,  and  vehemently 
supported  Shaftesbury's  action.  Possibly 
the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his 
urgent  advice  to  James  in  October  to  retire 
to  Scotland  had  been  disregarded  (jb.  i.  846). 
When  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  thrown  out, 
and  Halifax  again  brought  in  the  scheme 
of  expedients,  he  made  a  motion,  agreed  to 
in  a  thin  house,  that  an  association  should 
1  be  entered  into  to  nuuntAinthcwee:qpedieiiti^ 
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gndtluit  some  cautionary  towns  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  associatOTs  during 
the  king's  life  to  make  them  good  after  his 
death.  In  March  1680-1  he  is  spohen  of  by 
Ormonde  as  furthering,  with  Howard,  the 
belief  in  a  '  sham  plot,'  in  order  to  throw 
odinm  upon  the  queen  and  the  Roman  catho- 
lics generally  (Hist.  MS8.  Comm.  7th  Kep. 
744  J).  On  26  Jan.  1680-1  he  took  the  de- 
cided step  of  presenting  a  petition,  in  which 
he  was  joined  by  fifteen  other  peers,  praying 
that  the  choice  of  Oxford  for  the  meeting  of 
parliament  might  be  given  up.  The  language 
of  the  petition  was  unwarrantably  violent, 
declaring,  along  with  much  that  was  true, 
that  they  were  depriTed  of  freedom  of  debate, 
and  were  erposed  to  the  swords  of  papists  in 
the  king's  guards.    The  petition,  wnich  was 

rted  and  published,  was  answered  by  Hali- 
in  a '  Seasonable  Address '  (State  Tracts, 
ii.  129). 

In  the  trial  of  Stafford,  Essex  appears  to 
haTe  thrown  aside  his  usual  fairness  of  judg- 
ment,  end  to  have  voted  for  the  condemna- 
tion. He  spoke  vehemently  against  the 
popish  lords,  saying  they  were  worse  than 
ltoby(2?isf.J»f&S.Cojn»j.6thRep.740).  He 
is  leprescnted,  too,  as  eager  in  the  prosecution 
of  lidy  Powys,  who  found  money  for  the  im- 
prisoned catholics  (NoBTii,J2ra»t«»,  269).  On 
the  other  hand,  he  honourably  distinguished 
himself  in  urging  upon  Charles  the  pardon  of 
PInnketjthe  archbishop  of  Armagh,  illegally 
condemned  on  account  of  the  pretended  Irish 
plot  (which,  however,  he  is  represented  as  dili- 
gent in  discovering,  see  Hiet.  MSS.  Comm. 
jth  Rep.  739  b),  declaring  from  his  own 
knowledge  that  the  charge  could  not  be  true. 
It  wns  now  that  Essex  received  a  just  rebuke 
in  the  king's  indignant  reply,  'Then,  my  lord, 
be  his  blood  on  your  own  conscience.  You 
might  have  saved  him,  if  you  would.  I  can- 
not {«rdon  him  because  I  dare  not.'  On  the 
occasion  when,  in  defiance  of  court  influence, 
the  Sliddlcsex  grand  jury  refused  to  return 
« true  bill  against  Shaftesbury,  a  book  wag 
published  to  justify  their  action,  of  which 
Essex  was  tho  reputed  author.  It  probably, 
however,  wa«  by  Somers. 

In  1683  Shaftesbury  suggested  to  his 
friends  the  advisability  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  ferment  in  the  city  on  the  occasion  of 
ihe  contest  about  the  sheriffs,  and  of  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  Tower  during  the 
confusion.  Against  this  wild  scheme  Russell 
»nd  Essex  protested,  and  Shaftesbury  left 
the  country.  Essex  now  took  his  place  as 
Monmouth's  principal  adviser,  but  insisted 
ajjon  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney  being 
joined  with  him.  He  appears  to  have  fallen 
mneh  under  the  influence  of  the  latter,  at 


whose  suggestion  it  was  that  he  consented 
to  take  Howard,  who  afterwards  betrayed 
them,  into  their  confidence  in  the  meetings 
frequently  held  with  Monmouth  for  consiu- 
tation  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued;  he 
also  almost  forced  Russell  to  admit  Howard 
(Bueitbt's  Journal;  App.  to  Lobd  Johk 
Russell's  Life  of  JRuueU).  At  these  meet- 
ings much  wild  talk  no  doubt  took  place  as 
to  a  possible  rising ;  but  in  all  such  designs 
we  have  the  authority  of  Burnet  (i.  540) 
and  all  probability  for  saying  that  Essex 
took  no  part.  He  felt  things  were  not  yet 
ripe,  and  that  an  iU-managed  rising  would 
be  ruin  to  the  whig  cause. 

Upon  the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House  plot, 
Russell  and  others  were  immediately  im- 
prisoned. It  was  not,  however,  until  Lord 
Howard  had  been  captured  thot  upon  his  in- 
formation a  party  of  horse  was  sent  to  Essex's 
country  house  at  Cashiobury  to  arrest  him. 
Upou  £iis  arresthe  appeared  dejected,  and  said 
little,  but  that  he  did  not  imagine  any  one 
would  swear  falsely  against  him,  and  made 
no  manner  of  profession  of  duty.  Sir  Philip 
Lloyd  said  '  he  was  in  some  confusion  at  his 
own  house,  and  changed  his  mind  three  or 
four  times,  one  while  saying  ho  would  go 
on  horseback,  and  another  while  that  he 
would  go  in  his  coach'  (NoBTH,  E.vamen, 
382).  He  appears  also  to  have  shown  much 
mentaldistress  whenbrotight  before  the  coun- 
cil. He  sent  from  the  Tower  a  very  melan- 
choly message  to  his  wife,  and  he  wrote  also 
to  the  Earl  of  Bedford  to  express  his  regret 
at  having  helped  to  bring  danger  upon  his 
son.  Shortly  after  tho  beginning  of  Lord 
Russell's  trial  on  18  July  1683  it  was 
whispered  in  court — and  the  news  was  made 
use  of  to  injure  Russell — that  Essex  had 
cut  his  throat  in  the  Tower  (Ralph,  759; 
NoBTH,  Sxamen,  400).  It  is  impossible  here 
to  enter  into  the  controversy  as  to  whether 
this  tragedy  was  suicide  or  murder.  It  will  lie 
found  exhaustively  treated  in  Burnet  (569), 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  '  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,'  in  Ralph's  '  History '  (i.  759),  and  in 
North's '  Examen.'  The  court  was,  of  course, 
rotmdly  accused  of  murder ;  the  charge,  how- 
ever, is  utterly  without  antecedent  proba- 
bility, and  is  unsupported  by  trustworthy  evi- 
dence. It  was  difficult  for  those  who  knew 
Essex's  'sober  and  religions  deportment' 
(Evelyn,  28  June  1683)  to  believe  in  the 
suicide  theory.  But  the  occasional  melancholy 
of  his  disposition :  the  sleeplessness  with  which 
he  was  troubled  in  the  Tower ;  the  danger  of 
his  friends:  the  fact  that  he  found  himself  in 
the  very  rooms  from  which  his  father  had 
been  taken  to  execution  ;  the  recollection  of 
his  last  interview  with  that  father ;  his  com- 
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mendation  of  the  action  oi  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, who  prevented  an  attainder  hy 
killing  himself  in  the  Tower,  to  save  his 
honour  and  family  estates  (Nobxh,  Eeameti, 
886) ;  bis  sending  for  a  razor — these  and  other 
such  collateral  considerations  are  to  be  borne 
in  mind.  Flippant  and  cruel  as  Charles  had 
become,  his  remark,  '  Mj  lord  Essex  misht 
have  tried  vaj  mercy ;  I  owe  a  life  to  nis 
family,'  is,  if  genuine,  a  valuable  additional 
piece  of  evidence  that  he  at  least  was  utterly 
without  complicity  in  the  crime  imputed  to 
him.  Essex  was  buried  at  Watford  m  Hert- 
fordshire. From  Evelvn  we  learn  that  he 
shared  in  the  three  fashionable  tastes  of 
the  day.  '  No  man  has  been  more  Indus' 
trioos  than  this  noble  lord  in  planting  about 
his  aeate  [Cashiobury],  adorned  with  walks, 
ponds,  and  other  rural  excellencies;  while 
the  libraiy  is  large,  and  very  nobly  furnished, 
and  all  the  books  richly  bound  and  gilded ; 
but  there  are  no  manuscripts  except  the  pair- 
Ilament  rolls  and  Journals,  the  transcribing 
and  binding  of  which  cost  him  500/.'  (18  AprU 
1680).  The  reader  should  refer  to  Evelyn's 
description  of  the  house. 

[The  sootces  of  iDformation  are  sufficiently  in- 
dicated in  the  text.  The  Essex  Pap  irs  are  ocees- 
nble  in  the  British  Museum,  and  are  now  arranged 
ehronologically.  The  letters  to  Esses  are  all 
originals ;  thoHe  ftom  Mm  are  drafts  or  copies, 
apparently  in  his  own  hand.  They  form  a  record 
of  daily  and  iosessant  toil.]  O.  A. 

CAPEL,  SiB  HENRY,  Lora  Capel  op 
Tbwkesbubt  (d.  1696),  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  was  the  second  son  of  Arthur,  lord 
Capel  of  Hadham  rq'V.],by  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  01  Sir  Charles  Morrison  of 
Oashiobury,  Hertfordshire.  He  was  created 
E.B.  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II,  and 
appointed  first  commissionerof  the  admiralty 
&  April  1679.  He  was  M.P.  for  Tewkes- 
bury 1660-81  and  for  Cockermouth  J  689-90 
and  1690-2.  When  the  king  re&olved  to 
pass  the  winter  of  1630  without  a  parlia- 
ment, Capel  and  three  other  councillors  de- 
sired to  be  excused  from  farther  attendance 
(TsMPLB,  Memoir*,  ii.  69).  In  November 
following  Capel  was  one  of  the  strongest 
supporters  in  the  commons  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill  (BuBlfBT,  Own  Times,  ed.  1838,  p.  319). 
Having  after  the  accession  of  William  been 
Mipointed  a  lord  of  the  treasuiy,  he  was  among 
the  most  zealous  of  those  who  endeavoured 
to  compass  the  overthrow  of  Halifax  (Cla.- 
BSNSON,  Letter*  on  the  Afairt  of  the  Time, 
iL  200).  He  was  left  out  of  the  new  treasury 
foUowing  the  general  election  in  1690, 
tnd  did  not  join  the  treasury  board  again. 
On  1  March  1691-2  he  was  created  Lord 
Capel  of  Tewkeabury.    When  his  kinsman, 


the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  was  named  in  th* 
privy  council  as  suspected  of  treason,  b* 
endeavoured  to  prevent  his  arrest,  but  finally 
signed  the  warrant  along  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  oounciL  On  account  of  the  pre- 
vailing disorders  in  Ireland  in  1693,  Lmi 
Sydney,  the  lord  deputy,  who  was  supposed 
to  favour  the  Irish  too  much,  was  recalled, 
and  the  government  placed  in  the  hands  oi 
three  loras  justices,  of  whom  Capel  had  th» 
chief  influence  with  the  government.  As  a 
strong  enemy  of  Roman  Catholicism  it  mi 
not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  show  mud) 
favour  to  the  native  Irish,  while  the  othei 
two  lords  justices  were  more  disposed  tot 
mild  and  compromising  policy.  The  English 
thereupon  made  representations  that  he  should 
be  installed  lord  deputy,  he  undertaking  to 
manage  a  parliament,  so  as  to  obtain  th« 
passing  of  the  measures  the  king  desired. 
He  was  accordingly  declared  lord  deputr 
in  May  1696,  and  by  the  parliament  which 
he  then  called  the  supplies  asked  forwert 
grant«d,  the  proceeduiga  of  the  pariiamentof 
James  II  were  annuUed,  and  the  great  act  of 
settlement  was  confirmed.  At  the  instance 
of  Capel  a  motion  was  made  to  impeach  tbs 
lord  chancellor,  Porter,  for  having  abused  his 
position  to  thrust  catholics  into  commissions 
of  the  peace,  and  to  favour  them  in  their 
suits  with  proteBtant&  but  the  motion  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of^  two  to  one.  Capel 
died  at  Dublin  14  May  1696.  By  lus  vA, 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Bennet 
of  Kew,  Surrey,  he  left  no  issue.  Cspel, 
before  he  went  to  Ireland,  resided  in  'an old 
timber  house '  at  Kew,  where  he  was  fre- 
quently visited  by  Evelyn,  who  states  that 
m  his  garden  house  he  had  'the  choicest 
fruit  of  any  plantation  in  England.' 

rCoIlins'g  Peerage  (ed.  1812),  iiL  480;  Lst> 
trell's  Diary,  L  266,  619,  53S,  iL  22,  369,373, 
iii.  26,  30,  37,  101,  119,  279,  319,  339,  437,468, 
482,  489,  491,  497,  603,  iv.  87,  61.  63 ;  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Temple's  Memoirs,  ii.  38,  69,  93 ;  Bomet't 
Own  Times  (ed.  183S),  pn.  317  319,696,618- 
819;  Evelyn's  Diary;  Oldmixon's  Histoiy  d 
England;  Ralph's  History  of  England;  Fronda's 
English  io  Ireland,  i.  266-8,  263,  267 ;  Ibeu- 
la/s  History  of  England.]  T.  F.  H. 

CAPEL,  RICHARD  (1686-1656),  puri- 
tan divine,  descended  from  an  ancient  Here- 
fordshire family,  was  bom  at  Olouoester  in 
1686,  being  the  son  of  Christopher  Capel, 
alderman  of  that  citv,  and  his  wife  Qiaoe, 
daughter  of  Richard  Hands.  His  &ther 
was  a  good  friend  to  those  ministers  who 
had  sunered  for  nonconformity.  The  son, 
who  was  first  educated  in  his  native  dty,  be- 
eame  a  commoner  of  St.  Alban  Hall,  Oxiind, 
in  1601,  was  afterwards  elected  a  demy  of 
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Mtgdiklen  CoUe^,  and  in  1609  'vras  made  per- 
petual fellow  01  that  bouse,  being  then  M.A. 
During  his  residence  at  the  nniTersity  he  was 
much  consulted  by  noted  members  of  the 
Calnnistic  party,  and  he  had  many  pnpils 
entrusted  to  his  care,  indading  Accepted 
Frewen,  subsequently  archbishop  of  lork, 
andWiUiamPember.  In  the  reign  of  James  I 
be  attended  at  court  on  the  Earl  of  Somer- 
aet,  and  continued  there  till  the  death  of  his 
ftiend  Sir  Thomas  Orerbnry.  In  1613  he 
was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Eastington, 
in  his  native  county,  where  he  became  emi- 
nent amongthe pantanical party.  In  1633, 
whai  the  'Book  of  Sports '  of  James  I  was 
puUished  the  second  time  b^  royal  autho- 
rity, he  declined  to  read  it  m  his  church, 
and  Tolnntarfly  resigning  his  rectory  he  ob- 
tained a  license  to  practise  physic  from  the 
bidiop  of  Gloucester.  He  now  settled  at 
Pitchcombe,  near  Stroud,  where  he  had  an 
estate.  In  1641  he  esponsed  the  cause  of 
the  psrliament  and  renewed  his  ministerial 
functions  at  Pitchcombe.  '  In  the  exercises 
of  the  pulpit  he  was  sometimes  a  Boanerges, 
the  son  of  thnnder ;  but  more  commonly  a 
Bamsbas,  the  son  of  consolation '  (Bboos, 
Pmtaru,  iii.  260).  He  died  at  Pitchcombe 
on21  Sept.  1666. 

He  married  Etorothy,  daughter  of  William 
Humstead  of  Plumstead,  Norfolk  (she  died 
14  Sept  1622,  aged  28).  His  son,  Daniel 
Capel,  M.A.,  was  successiyely  minister  of 
Morton,  Alderley,  and  Shipton  Motgne  in 
Qloacecteishire ;  the  latter  uving  he  parted 
vith  in  1663  for  nonconformity,  and  he  prac- 
tiaed  medicine  at  Stroud  until  his  death. 

Kchard  Capel  was  the  author  of :  1. '  God's 
Valuation  of  Man's  Soul,'  in  two  sermons 
on  Mark  yiii.  36,  London,  1682, 4to.  2. '  Ten- 
tations :  their  Nature,  Danger,  Cure,  to  which 
is  added  a  Briefe  Dispute,  as  touching  Resti- 
tution in  the  Case  of  Usury,'  London,  1633, 
13mo ;  second  edition,  London,  1635, 12mo ; 
third  edition,  London,  1636-7, 12mo ;  sixth 
edition,  consisting  of  fire  parts,  1658-55, 8vo. 
The  fourth  part  was  published  at  London, 
1665, 8vo.  Ijie*  Brief  Dispute 'was  answered 
by T.  P.,  London,  1679.  3. '  Apology  in  De- 
fence of  some  Exceptions  against  some  Par- 
ticulars in  the  Book  of  Tentations,'  London, 
1669,  8vo.  4.  'Capel's  Remains,  being  an 
laefiil  Appendix  to  nis  excellent  Treatise  oi 
Tentations,  with  a  preface  prefixed,  wherein 
is  contained  an  Abridgment  of  the  author's 
life,  by  his  friend,  Valentine  Marshall,'  Lon- 
don, 1658,  8vo. 

He  likewise  edited  some  of  the  theologi- 
t»l  treatises  composed  by  his  fkvourite  pupil 
William  Pember,  who  aiai  in  his  house  at 
IBaitingtoa  in  1623. 


[life  of  Marshall ;  Bigland's  Olonoestershiiek 
i.  639-42 ;  Clarke's  Lives  of  Ten  Eminent  Di- 
yines  ( 1 662),  248 ;  Hacfarlane's  Cat.  Libromm 
Impress.  BibL  Coll.  B.  Marise  Hiigd.  Oxon.  Ap- 
pend. 16;  Wood's  Athense  Oxon.  (Bliss),  iii. 
421 ;  Fuller's  Worthies  (181  ().  i-  886 ,-  Hether- 
ington's  Hist  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly of  Dfrines,  109 ;  Brook's  Puritans,  iii.  169; 
Palmer's  Nonconformist's  Memorial  (1S02),  ii. 
264 ;  Onlamy's  Abridgment  of  Baxter  (1713), 
ii.  817 ;  Cat  of  Printed  Books  in  Brit.  Mns. ; 
Watt'a  BiU.  Brit. ;  Lansd.  MS.  98»,  f.  114.} 

T.  0. 

OAPEL,     SiK    THOMAS     BLADEN 

£1776-1853),  admiral,  youngest  son  of  Wil- 
am,  fourth  earl  of  Essex,  by  his  second 
wife,  Harriet,  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Bladen,  was  bom  25  Aug.  1776,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  fiction  then  in  vogue,  entered  the 
navy  on  board  the  Phaeton  frigate  as  captain's 
servant  on  22  March  1782.  It  was  ten  years 
later  before  he  joined  in  the  flesh,  and  after 
serving  on  the  Newfoundland  and  home 
stations  and  beln^  present  as  midshipman  of 
the  Sans  Pareil  in  the  action  off  L  Orient, 
23  July  1795,  he  was,  on  5  April  1797,  pro- 
moted to  a  lieutenancy  and  appointed  to 
the  Cambrian  frigate,  on  the  home  station. 
In  April  1798  he  was  appointed  to  the  Van- 
guard, bearing  the  flag  of  Sir  Horatio  Nel- 
son, and,  during  the  Mediterranean  cruise 
which  culminated  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
acted  as  Sir  Horatio's  signal  officer.  On 
4  Aug.  1798  he  was  appointed  by  Nelson  to 
the  command  of  the  Mutine  bng,  and  sent 
home  with  duplicate  despatches,  which,  in 
conseqnence  01  the  capture  of  the  Leander 
[see  Bebbt,  Sib  Ebwabd],  brought  the  first 
news  of  the  victory  to  England,  2  Oct.  His 
commander's  commission  was  at  once  con- 
firmed, and  on  27  Dec.  he  was  advanced  to 
post  rank.  On  6  Jan.  1799  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Arab  frigate,  for  the  West  India  sta- 
tion. In  July  1800  he  was  transferred  to 
'  the  Meleager,  which  on  9  June  1801  was 
1  wrecked  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  August 
1 1802  he  was  appointed  to  the  Phoebe  of 
36  guns,  in  which  he  served  in  the  Meditep- 
raiiean  for  the  three  following  years,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  '  The  ex- 
!  traordinary  exertion  of  Captain  Capel,'  wrote 
'  CoUingwood  on  4  Nov., '  saved  the  French 
Swiftsure;  and  his  ship,  the  Phoebe,  together 
with  the  Donegal,  afterwards  brought  out 
the  Bahama'  (Nicous,  Nelton  Detpatchet, 
yii.  219). 

On  his  return  to  England  he  sat  as  a  ment- 
ber  of  the  court-martial  on  Sir  Robert  Cal- 
der  [q.  v.],  and  on  27  Dec.  was  ajipointed  to 
the  Endjmion  of  40  guns,  in  whtcD  he  again 
proceeded  to  the  Mediterrauesn,  carrying 
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out  OS  a  passenger  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  continued  while  the  negotiotions  were 
pending,  and  on  their  failure  brought  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  back  to  Malta.  The  Endymion 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  fleet  which,  under 
Sir  John  Duckworth,  forced  the  paasage  of 
the  Dardanelles,  19  Feb.,  3  March  1807,  in 
which  last  engagement  she  was  struck  hj 
two  of  the  enormous  stone  shot,  upwards 
of  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing  nearly 
8001bs. ;  fortunately  without  sustainingmuch 
damage. 

In  December  1811  Capel  was  appointed  to 
the  Hogue,  on  the  Nortn  American  station, 
where  he  continued  during  the  war  with  the 
United  States.  In  Juno  1816  he  was  nomi- 
nated a  C.B.,  and  in  December  1821  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Royal  Yacht, 
where  he  remained  till  advanced  to  be  rear- 
admiral,  27  May  1825.  On  20  May  1832  he 
was  made  a  K.C.B.,  and  from  Maj  1834  to 
July  1837  was  commander-in-chief  in  the 
East  Indies,  with  his  flag  in  the  Winchester 
of  50  guns.  He  became  a  Tice-admiral  on 
10  Jan.  1837 ;  he  was  further  advanced  to 
be  admiral  on  28  April  1847,  and  on 
7  April  1853  to  be  G.C.B.  He  was  in  com- 
mand at  Portsmouth  1848-62.  He  died  on 
4  March  1853.  He  married,  in  1816,  Harriet 
Catherine,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Francis 
George  Smyth,  but  had  no  issue. 

fMarsball's  Roy.  NaT.  Biog.,  iii.  (vol.ii.)  195; 
O'Byme'g  Nav.  Biog.  Diet. ;  Gent  Mag.  (1863), 
vol.  cil.  pt.  i.  p.  640.]  J.  K.  L. 

CAPEL,  WILLIAM,  third  Eakl  ot 
Essex  (1097-1748),  eldest  son  of  Algernon 
Capel,  second  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  William  Bentinck,  first  earl  of 
Portland,  was  born  in  1697.  In  1718he  was 
appointed  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to 
George  II  when  Prince  of  Wales,  an  office  in 
which  he  was  continued  after  the  prince's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  In  1725  he  was  made 
a  knight  of  the  Thistle,  and  in  1722  he  was 
constituted  lord-lieutenant  of  Hertfordshire. 
In  1731  he  was  appointed  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary and  plenipotentiary  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia  at  Turin,  on  office  which  he  dis- 
charged till  1736.  He  was  in  1727  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  St.  James's  and  Hyde  Parks, 
but  resigned  this  position  on  4  Dec.  1789 
on  being  appointed  captain  yeoman  of  the 
guard.  On  12  Feb.  1734-5  he  was  sworn  a 
member  of  the  privy  council,  and  on  20  Feb. 
1737-8  he  was  made  a  knight  companion  of 
the  Garter.  He  died  on  8  Jan.  1742-3,  and 
was  buried  at  Watford.  By  his  first  wife, 
Jane,  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  Henry 
Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  he  had  four  daugh- 


ters, and  by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Rtu- 
sell,  youngest  dau^ter  of  Wriothesley,  se- 
cond duke  of  Bedford,  he  had  four  daoghten 
and  two  sons.  Of  the  sons  the  elder  died 
young,  and  the  second,  William  Anne  (1782- 
1799),  succeeded  him  in  the  peerage. 

[CoIHds's  Peerage,  ed.  Brydges,  iiL  484-£; 
Clutterback's  History  of  Hertford,  i.  242-4.1 

T.F.H. 

CAPELL,  EDWARD  (1713-1781), 
Shakespearean  commentator,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Gamabel  Capell,  rector  of  Stanton  in  Suffidk, 
was  bom  11  June  1713  at  Troston  Hall,  near 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  He  was  educated  at  Boiy 
grammar  school  and  Catharine  Hall,  Gun- 
bridge.  In  1737  he  was  appointed  deputy-in- 
spector of  plays  by  the  Duke  of  Cbafton,  from 
whom,  in  1745,  he  also  received  the  post  of 
groom  of  the  privy  chamber.  In  discharging 
the  duties  of  deputy-inspector  he  occasianally 
acted  with  little  discretion,  as  when  ha  re- 
fused to  license  Macklin's '  Man  of  the  World' 
under  its  original  title, '  The  True-bom  Scotch- 
man' (Btoffr.  Dram.,  ed.  Jonee,  iii.  15-16). 
His  official  position  gave  him  leisure  to  devote 
himself  to  nia  favourite  pursuit — the  study 
of  Shakespeare  and  of  Elizabethan  litentore. 
He  publistied  in  1760  '  Prolusions,  or  Select 
Pieces  of  Ancient  Poetry.'  In  this  collection 
appeared  a  reprint  of  the  anonymous  play, 
'Edwwtini,  which  Capell  tentatively  as- 
signed to  Shakespeare.  Eight  years  aft«i> 
wards  (1768)  he  published  his  edition  of 
Shakespeare  in  ten  volumes,  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  grandson 
of  the  patron  who  had  appointed  nim  de- 
puty-inspector. In  the  dedicatory  epistle  he 
states  that  he  had  devoted  twenty  yean 
to  the  preparation  of  the  edition.  Aji  in- 
troduction, chiefly  bibliographical,  was  pre- 
fixed, but  the  commentary  was  reserved  for 
separate  publication.  Capell  aimed  at  sup- 
plying in  the  first  instance  an  accurate  text 
based  on  a  careful  collation  of  the  old  copies, 
and  he  did  his  work  very  thoroughly.  The 
first  part  of  the  commentary — notes  to  nine 
plays,  together  with  the  glossary — appeared 
in  1774.  As  it  met  with  little  success,  he 
recalled  the  impression  and  determined  to 
publish  the  entire  commentary,  in  three 
juarto  volumes,  by  subscription.  The  print- 
ing of  the  first  volume  was  finished  in  Maich 
1779,  and  the  second  volume  was  ready  in 
the  following  February;  but  subscribers' 
names  were  difficult  to  procure,  and  Capdl 
did  not  live  to  see  the  publication  of  his 
labours.  He  died  24  Feb.  1781.  In  1783 
the  complete  work  was  issued  in  three_ vo- 
lumes, under  the  title  of 'Notes and  Varioiw 
Headings  to  Shakespeare.'  As  a  textual 
critic  Capell  was  singularly  acute,  and  hii 
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eommentary  is  •  valuable  contribution  to 
scholaTBbip.  The  third  volume  is  entitled 
'The  School  of  Shakespeare,'  and  consists  of 
'aathentic  extracts  from  diven  English  books 
that  were  in  print  in  that  authors  time/  to 
which  is  appended  <  Notitia  Bramatiea ;  or 
Tables  of  Ancient  Plays  (from  their  bepn- 
oing  to  the  Kestoration  of  Charles  the  Se- 
oond).'  In  the  dedicatory  epistle  it  is  alleged 
by  the  editor,  John  Collins,  that  Steevens  ap- 
popiiated  Capell's  notes  vhile  disolaiming 
■11  teiinaintance  with  them.  There  was  a 
leport  that  when  Capell's  Shakespeare  was 
beug  printed  Steevens  bribed  tiie  printer's 
Berrsnt  to  let  him  have  the  first  sheets 
^lOHOls,  Literary  j^ieedoUi,  viii.  640). 
Oi^ell  had  many  enemies  among  contempo- 
niy  commentators.  Fanner,  inhis  letter  to 
Steevens,  speaks  of  him  contemptuously,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  observed  that  his  anilities '  were 
just  Buffioent  to  select  the  black  hairs  trata 
the  white  for  the  use  of  the  periwig  makers.' 
OapeU  was  a  friend  of  Gamck,  but  became 
estranged  from  him  in  later  hh.  He  used 
to  lay  that  Oarrick '  spoke  many  speeches 
in  Shake^eaie  without  understanding  them.' 
Dnring  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he 
^lent  the  whole  of  each  summer  at  Hastings, 
wltere  he  had  built  himself  a  house  close  to 
the  sea.  His  rooms  in  London  were  at 
Brick  Court,  Temple,  where  in  later  life  he 
lived  in  sudi  seclusion  that  only  the  most 
agent  business  could  draw  him  out  of  doors. 
He  died  at  Brick  Court  on  24  Feb.  1781, 
ud  was  buried  at  Fomham  All  Saints, 
Sofiblk.  He  had  collected  a  very  viUuable 
liba^.  The  choicest  portion  he  presented 
to  l^init;^  College,  Cambridge ;  Steevens  pri- 
ratdy  printed  in  1779  a  catalogue,  reprinted 
in  Hartahome's  'Book  Rarities  in  t£e  Uni- 
tmi^  of  Cambridge.'  A  fiill  catalogue  by 
W.  W.  Greg  appMied  in  1908.  OapeU  is 
described  by  SunuelPegge  as  'a  persona- 
ble well-maide  man  of  tao  middle  stature,' 
and  it  is  added  tiiat  he  '  had  muoh  of  the  car^ 
nsge,  manners,  and  sentimenta  of  a  gentle- 
pian.'  His  industry  was  astonishhig ;  and  it 
is  roported  that  he  transcribed  the  whole  of 
SbaEespeare  ten  times.  It  is  admitted  that 
be  was  possessed  of  no  little  vanity,  and  that 
be  was  somewhat  unsociable ;  bnt  his  tem- 
P«r  had  been  soured  by  neg[leot.  In  addition 
te  the  works  already  mentioned,  Capell  pub- 
lished, 1.  '  Two  Tables  elucidating  the 
Soonds  of  Letters,'  1749,  fol.  3.  <  Beflec- 
tioos  on  Originality  in  Authors :  being  Re- 
nxrks  on  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Mason  on  the 
Marks  of  Imitation,'  1766,  8vo.  With  the 
wietanoe  of  Garrick  he  published  in  1768  an 
edition  of  'Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  'fitted 
for  the  stage  by  abridging  only.' 
TOL.  rn. 


[Capell's  Works  in  the  British  Huseom  la- 
bcary;  Niehols'sLlteraivIUiutiationSii.  465-76, 
iiL  308,  V.  431 ;  Midiou's  Literary  Anecdotes, 
vtiL  640 ;  Davy's  Atheiue  Snffolciensas  in  British 
Hnaeiun  Add.  MS.  19166 ;  HalUwell'a  Defence 
of  Edward  Capell,  1861 ;  a  letter  to  George 
HardiDge,  esq.,  1777;  Monthly  Review,  liii. 
894-403.  Ixiz.  484-8,  Izx.  16-28;  Baker's  Bio 
naphia  Dramatics,  ed.  Jones,  1.  82,  iii.  16-16 ; 
Qentleman'e  Magaiine,  1781,  p.  06 ;  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary,  1708.  Mathias  in  his  Porsoita 
of  Literature  extols  Capell  as '  the  &ther  of  all 
legitimate  commentary  on  Shakespeare.'  1 

A  H.  B. 

CAPELL  OONINOSBY,  OATHE- 
RmE,  CoirNXEsa  or  Esox  (1794-1882). 

[See  STBPHBirB,  CAiHHRim.] 

OAPELLANUS,  JOHN  (/«.  UlOP), 
translator  of  the  'De  Consolatione  Fhilo- 
sophie '  of  Boethins  into  English  verse  [see 
WlLTOW,  JoHir]. 

OAPGBAVl!,  JOHN  (189S-1464),  An- 

gustinian  friar,  theologian,  and  historiaa, 
was  born,  as  he  has  himself  noted  in  his 
chronicle  (ed.  Bolls  Series,  1868,  p.  269),  on 
21  April  1393.  He  was  a  native  of  Lynn 
in  Norfolk — '  my  cnntre  is  Northfolk,  of  the 
toon  of  Lynne '  {Prologue  to  the  Ltfe  qf  St. 
Xatharine) — where  he  passed  nearly  all  his 
days.  Bale  and  subsequent  writers  wrongly 
name  Kent  as  his  counl^.  Studious  in  youth, 
and  '  sticking  to  his  books  like  a  limpet  to 
its  rocks,'  he  was  sent  to  one  of  the  univer- 
sities, but  to  which  one  is  uncertain ;  Leland 
names  Cambridge,  but  only  on  conjecture. 
Tanner,  however,  adduces  evidence  for  this 
university  from  Capgrave's  own  words  in  a 
manuscript  now  destroyed  (Cotton.  MS.  Vi- 
telliuB  D.  IV,  Life  qf  St.  Gilbert).  On  the 
other  hand.  Bale  and  others  state  that  Cap- 
grave  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
at  Oxford;  and  Pamphilus  (f.  139)  adds 
that  he  lectured  there.  It  has  been  sug^ 
gested  (introd.  to  Oapsb^ve's  Chronicis, 
Rolls  Series,  p.  x)  that  he  may  have  received 
his  early  education  at  Cambndge,  that  place 
being  more  conveniently  near  to  Lynn,  and 
afterwards  migrated  to  the  sister  university. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1417  or  1418,  four 
or  five  years,  he  tell  us  (De  ilbutr.  Henridt, 
p.  127),  before  the  birth  of  Henry  VL  At 
an  early  age  he  had  elected  to  enter  the  order 
of  Augustine  Friars ;  but  we  do  not  know 
when  he  first  became  an  inmate  of  the  house 
of  the  Iriars  at  Lynn.  It  may  not,  however, 
be  too  much  te  infer  that  he  was  connected 
with  it  from  youth,  and  that  he  may  have 
received  a  part  of  ms  education  witnin  ita 
walk.  So 
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Soon  after  taking  his  doctor'8  degi«e  he  was 
TNTomoted  to  be  provincial  of  his  order  in 
England.  An  omcial  document  dated  1456 
is  quoted  by  White  Kennet  (ParoehitU  Aht 
tiquities,  1818,  ii.  S99)  in  which  Capgrave, 
as  provincial,  recognises  a  claim  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  convent  of  Austin  Friars  at  Oxfbrd, 
then  existing  near  the  site  of  Wadham 
College. 

A  few  more  facte  relating  to  his  life  can 
be  gathered  from  big  work  '  De  iUustribus 
Henricis.'  In  1406,  when  a  boy,  he  saw  the 
Princess  Philippa,  daughterofHen^IV,  em- 
bark a^  Lynn,  on  her  way  to  marry  &ic  XIII, 
Sking  of  Norway,  Sweden,  ana  Denmark 
p7l09).  Iti  1422  he  was  studying  in  Lon- 
on  at  the  tune  of  the  birth  of  Henry  VI 
(p.  127).  In  1446  he  received  the  king  when 
he  visited  the  Austin  Friaty  at  Lynn,  and 
gave  him  an  account  of  its  foundation  (p.  137). 
It  may  be  presumed  that  he  was  then  head  of 
the  house.  In  the  dedicatory  epistle  pre- 
fixed to  his  '  Commentary  on  tne  Acts  ot  the 
Apostles '  he  refers  to  a  viat  to  Rmne,  where 
he  was  taken  ill ;  but  he  does  not  specify  the 
date  (De  iUuttr.  Benrieit,  app.  p.  wl). 

CapCTave'e  biographers  eulogise  his  cha- 
racter m  the  highest  terms.  The  most  learned 
of  English  Augustinians  whom  the  soil  of 
Britain  ever  produced,  he  was  distanguiAad 
as  aphilosopher  and  theologian, practically  i»> 
jectmg  in  his  writings  the  dreams  of  sophists, 
which  lead  only  to  strife  and  usdess  dis- 
cussions. Fulfilling  the  mission  of  his  ordw, 
'it  was  his  wont  to  thunder  against  the 
wanton  and  arbitrary  acts  of  prelates,  who 
enlarge  the  borders  of  their  garmente  beyond 
measure,  catching  at  the  favour  of  the  igno- 
rant herd ;  not  snepherds,  but  hirelings,  who 
leave  the  sheep  to  tne  wolves,  caring  only  tot 
the  milk  and  fleece  ;  robbers  of  their  country 
and  evil  workers,  to  whom  truth  is  a  burd^ 
justice  athing  of  scorn,  and  cruelty  a  delight ' 
(Balb). 

His  chief  patron  was  Humphrey,  dnke  of 
Gloucester,  whose  life  he  wrote,  ana  to  whom 
he  dedicated  certain  of  his  works.  He  died 
at  Lynn  on  12  Aug.  1464  (not  1484,  as  Fam- 
philus  and  Pits  say),  in  his  seventy-first 
year. 

Capgrave  was  a  most  industrious  writer; 
lists  of  his  works  are  given  by  Bale,  Tanner, 
and  others.  In  Latin  he  wrote :  1.  Commen- 
taries on  the  several  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
on  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth,  the  four  books 
of  Kings,  Psalms,  Ecclesiastes,  Isaiah,  Daniel, 
the  twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Acts,  Pauline 
and  Canonical  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse. 
2. '  Manipulus  Doctrinae  Christianee.'  S. '  De 
Fidei  Symbolis.'  4. '  Super  Sententias  Petri 
Lombardi.'  6. 'DeterminationesTheologicse.' 


6. '  Ad  PositixHies  ammeaa.'  7. '  OiatioiiMtd 
Olerum.'  8.'Secinone8perAnnum.'  9.'Lei> 
torn  Sdwlasticse.'  10. '  Ordinaria  Dinnitt- 
tionea.'  IL'EpistnliaaddiveiKM.'  IS. 'Hon 
Legends.  Ang^.'  IS.  'Vita  S.  AugnsUaL' 
14  '  De  sequacibiis  S.  Auguatini,'  aiid  (tk* 
same  work  or  a  oontinuaticMi)  16.  'D»ilins- 
tribus  viik  Ordinis  S.  Auguatini.'  And  dw 
historic^  worln :  1.  *  De  iUoakribus  Heniieit.' 
3.  'Vita  Hmnfredi  Ducis  GHocMtna.'  Bit 
works  in  £Wlish  were :  1.  '  The  Li&  of  St. 
GKlbert  of  ^mpringham.'  3.  A  nebical 
<Li£B  of  St.  Katharine.'  8.  <  A  Chronicle  of 
England  from  the  Creation  to  jlb.  1417.' 
'  A  Ghiide  to  the  Antiquities  of  BonWk'  ia 
English,  a  work  whksh  he  is  suppossd  to 
have  written  daring  his  detention  vien  from 
illness,  has  also  bean  ascrUMd  to  ium  (Gkra- 
mok,  p.  366). 

The  oonunentaries  on  Oenesis  and  tka 
Pauline  Epistles  (and  |m)bably  aoaie  othsi* 
of  the  biblical  oomnieataries)  were  dediosted 
to  Humphrey,  duke  of  Olouoester;  tha  oopk 
mentaiy  on  the  books  of  Sings  to  JohaLowet 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph  (l'^8-4l) ;  and  tiiaesm- 
mentaries  on  the  Acts  and  the  Apoedjipaa 
to  William  Grey,  bishop  of  Ely  (1454-78). 
The  ' De  illustnbus  HeniiciB'  was  dedicMad 
to  Henry  VH,  the  'Ohfronicle'  to  EdwaidlV. 
The  'Life  of  St.  Gilbert'  was  dedicated  to 
Nicholas  Besby,  master  of  the  order  of  Seift' 
pringham. 

Very  many  of  Oapgraye's  woriis  are  ktt 
Those  which  have  appeared  in  print  or  art 
still  extant  in  manuscript  are  as  follows:— 
The  autograph  n'.anuscnpt  of  the '  Cosunen* 
taoryon  Genesis'  (a  work  written  in  1437-^ 
which  was  presented  to  Duke  Hunmhr^  m 

f  reserved  in  Oriel  College,  OxMrd,  M  S.  Na  81 
t  was  given  1^  thsdu&to  the  univatai^fM 
one  amonff  136  yolumes,ia  February  14w-4; 
other  wods  of  Capgmve,  included  in  the  sain* 
gif^  being  the  commentaries  on  Bkodns  tad 
on  1  and  3' Kings.  Amamaoriptof  thaeoa- 
mentaiy  on  tihe  Acts,  also  saidto  baantqnuli, 
was  gives  by  Bishop  Grey,  of  ^y,t»&l»)l 
Coll^,andisnowmariKdNo.  1^.  Anotbtr 
manuscript  in  tha  same  coUega,  Na  190, 
contains  Capgrave's  wwk  on  the  CmedB)  ^ 
autograph  manuscript  being  that  in  the 
library  of  All  SonV  CoUem,  N«.  17.  It  is 
in  this  latter  work  that  hftlatiiBaBe  hisnsnM 
as  'Johannes  da  MonumoBlSiPileHW.'  The 
psologites  to  the  commantatiop  on  Genesis, 
the  Acts,  and  the  Creeds  aas  printed  is  ths 
Bolls  edition  of  tha '  Dit  iUostnbus  Hsnrioit.' 
The  '  Nova  Legends  Anglis,'  oompibd  fiat 
the  work  of  John  of  Tynamouth,  exist*  in* 
manuscript  in  the  York  Minster  Lifaiwr; 
another  copy  in  the  Cottoniaa  library  (ti- 
berins  E.  ijnas  been  greatly  injured  by  fir*; 
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» third  ia  in  the  Bodleioa  Library,  Tanner 
MS.  16.  An  abridf^  translation  waa  pub- 
lished by  Fynson  in  1616,  and  in  the  same 
year  Wynkyn  de  Worde  printed  the  entire 
work.  The jprologne  is  also  printed  in  the 
' De  illttst.  Henricis.'  The  'Life  of  St.  Gil- 
bert of  Semprindliam '  existed  in  the  Gotten. 
MS.  Vitelbus  fi  xv,  -which,  -with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fragments,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1731.  The  '  Life  of  St.  Katharine,' 
in  English  verse,  is  preeecred  in  the  Arundel 
MSS.  20, 168,  896,  in  the  British  Museum ; 
and  in  the  Bodleian,  Bawlinaon  MS.  116. 
This  work  is  referred  to  by  Osbem  Boken- 
iuun  [q.  y.l  a  contemponrV'  oi  CasgiaTe,  in 
his'Ufe  of  St.Katharme'  (ArmdelMS.  327 ; 
Bokehhak's  lyvjft  of  8tyn.tg»,  Boxburghe 
CInb,  1886).  Tne  poologue  is  printed  in  the 
Rolls  edition  of  Capgravers '  Chronicle,'  p.  336. 
IVagments  of  the  *  Guide  to  the  Antiquities 
of  Rome '  are  found  in  the  flv-leaTes  of  the 
two  manuscripts  of  the  work  on  the  Creeds 
referred  to  above,  and  are  also  printed  wit^ 
the  '  Chronicle'  p.  866.  The  '  Liber  de  illus- 
tribns  Henricis '  was  written  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  YI,  and  its  obieot  was  the  pnuse 
«od  glory  of  that  king.  It  gives  the  lives  of 
six  emperorsiof  Germany,  six  kings  of  Eng- 
land, and  twelve  illustrious  men  who  had 
borne  the  name  of  Heniy.  The  autograph 
manoscript  is  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, MS.  408;  and  another  copy  is  in  the 
Cottonian  Library,  Tiberius  A  viii.  Cap- 
grave's  English  'Chronicle'  also  exists  in 
autogianh  in  the  University  Library,  Cam- 
bridge, MS.  Gg  iv.  12 ;  another  copy  is  in 
CorpoaChristi  College,MS.  167.  This '  schort  \ 
lemembrauns  of  elde  stories'  seems  to  have  , 
been  broken  off,  probably  just  before  the  ; 
author's  death.  Ci  his  dedicatory  epistle 
Cqigrave  easily  accommodates  himself  to  the 
change  of  dynasty,  finding  Edward  IVs  title  , 
to  be  good  '  by  Goddis  disposition,'  and  un-  , 
bandsomely  reflecting  on  that  of  his  late 
patron  Hiuuy  VI  as  derived  '  by  intrusion.' , 
Both  these  lustorical  works  were  edited  by  ' 
F.C.  Hingeston  for  the  Rolls  Series  in  1868. 

(Bale's  Script.  Brit,  Cat ;  Leland's  Commen- 
tani deSeriptoribosBrit. (1709) ;  Jos. Pamphili 
Chronics  OtrdiDis  ftatrom  Erem.  S.  Aagu>tini 
(ISei);  Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit.;  Bolls  editions  of 
Cspgrava's  Chrooicle  aad  laber  de  illustr.  Henr 
na«(1868).]  E.M.T. 

CAPON,  JOHN,  oUm  Salcot  {d.  1557), 
hiahopof  Salisbury,  was  a  Benedictine  monk 
when  in  1488  he  proceeded  BA.  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  monit  of  St.  John's  Abbey  in 
Colchester  when  ordained  deacon  on  16  Jifay 
1602.  His  name  probably  implies  that  he 
WBs  a  native  of  SaJcot,  near  Colchester.   He 


I  became  B.D.  in  1612,  and  D.D.  in  1616.    In 

I  the  'King's  Book  of  Payments'  (CW.  (f 
'  Hen,  VIII,  ii.  1441)  he  is  named  as  receiving 
20s.  in  February  1516  and  again  in  March 
,  1617  for  preaching  at  court.  On  16  Feb., 
'  1616-17,  Deing  then  prior  of  St.  John's, 
'  Colchester,  he  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Benet's 
'  flulme  in  Norfolk  {Fat  Soil,  8  Hen.  VIII, 
p.  2,  m.  20).  His  brother,  Dr.  WiUiam  Ca- 
pon [q.  v.lj  was  chaplain  to  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
and  he  himself  enjoyed  Wolsey's  favour. 
There  is  extant  {Cat.  of  Hen.  VIII,  iv.  App. 
38)  a  letter  fiom  C^ion  to  Wolsey,  10  April 
ld25,  thanking  him  for  '  continual  favours ' 
towitfds  his  '  promotion  and  advancement,' 
and  referring  to  '  this  bringer,  Mr.  Cromwell, 
your  servant,'  to  explain  that  the  writer  is 
ill  and  cannot  come  up  as  commanded.  'This 
bringer  '  was  afterwards  lord  privy  seal  and 
earl  of  Essex.  As  part  of  a  scheme  for  re- 
deeming first-fruits  in  Norwich  diocese,  St. 
Benet's  Abbey  was  by  bull,  dated  31  May 
1628,  of  Pope  Clement  VII  (Rtmbb,  xiv. 
244),  and  by  private  act  of  parliament  (Tak- 
HEB,  Notitta  Monoit.  p.  333),  made  directly 
subject  to  the  bishops  of  Norwich  who  were 
to  be  eo;  officio  abbots  there ;  but  Capon  con- 
tinued abbot  and  was  succeeded  by  Bepps, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich.  In  February 
1629-30  he  was  at  Cambridge  to  assist  in 
obtaining  a  declaration  from  the  university 
in  favour  of  the  king's  divorce  from  Catherine 
ofArragon.  Next  month,  15  March  1529-30, 
he  was  translated  to  the  abbey  of  Hyde 
beaide  Winchester  {Pat.  .Koi/,  21  Hen.  VIII, 
p.  I,  oL  IS)-  In  July  following  he  signed, 
as  one  of  the  spiritual  lords,  the  letter  to 
the  pope  praying  him  to  consent  to  the 
divorce.  In  August  1638  he  was  nominated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bangor,  but  the  pope 
would  not  gprant  the  bull  of  consecration. 
However,  on  11  April  1634  he  had  the  royal 
assent,  and  on  the  19th  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Bangor  by  Archbishop  Cranmer — 
the  second  bishop  made  in  England  after 
HenryVm  assumed  papal  authority.  Hecon- 
tinued  abbot  of  Hyde,  nolding  the  biahopric 
in  commendam,  until  the  suppression,  when, 
with  his  convent,  he  surrendered  the  abbey 
to  the  king  in  April  1639  (? '  80  Henry  VLU' 
Public  lUoorda  Heport,  viiL  App.  ii.  24). 
'  What  wonder,'  exclaims  Stevens  (Snppl.  L 
603),  'that  in  a  depraved  age  surrenders 
should  be  so  universal,  when  the  betrayers 
of  their  trust,  the  sacrilegious  Judoses,  were 
made  bishops  1 '  Latimer  of  Worcester  and 
Shaxton  of  Salisbury  resigned  their  bishoprics 
in  the  summer  of  1689  in  consequence  of 
the  '  Six  Articles,'  and  Capon  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Salisbury  on  81  July  1589 
(Pat.  Boll,  81  Hen.  VIII,  p.  8,  m.  28),  which 
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he  held  till  his  death.  He  reyerted  to  the 
Koman  faith  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary, 
at  which  time  (SI  Aug.  1663)  he  had  license 
because  of  his  great  age  to  be  absent  from 
the  queen's  coronation  and  from  future  par- 
liaments (Hayites,  Burghley  Paperg,  p.  177) ; 
he  was,  however,  at  the  trial  of  Bishop 
Hooper  at  Southwark  in  January  1666.  He 
died  on  6  Oct.  1667,  and  was  buried  in 
Salisbuiy  Cathedral  on  the  south  side  of  the 
choir.  Capon  was  a  preacher  of  some  note 
and  a  man  of  leaminp.  Henry  VHI  wrote 
to  Benet,  his  ambassador  at  Some,  on  10  July 
1681,  to  urge  the  pope  to  refer  judgment  of 
the  divorce  case  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbuiT,  assisted  by  the  abbot  of  Westminster 
and '  the  abbot  of  Hyde,  a  great  clerk'  {Cal.  of 
Ben.  VIII,  V.  827).  Convocation  in  1542, 
directing  certain  bishops  to  revise  a  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  assigned  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  to  Capon,  and 
the  same  convocation  appointed  him  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  examiners  of  church  books. 
Protestant  writers  inveigh  against  him  as  a 
time-server  and  a  papist — '  a  false  dissembling 
bishop,'  as  he  is  called  by  Foxe  (v.  484),  who 
frequently  namee  him  as  a  'persecutor'  of 
martyrs  under  Henry  "V  ill  and  Mary.  Fuller 
and  Strype  say  he  despoiled  his  bishopric  to 
enrich  himself.  His  will,  dated  18  July 
1667,  directs  that  all  his  aooAa  be  divided 
among  his  servants,  and  as  his  executors  '  re- 
nounced,' the  prerogative  court  of  Canter- 
bniy  appointed  an  administrator  on  29  Oct. 
1567.  Arms :  '  8,  a  chevron  between  8 
mullets  O,'  or  perhaps  '  A,  on  a  chevron  S 
between  8  trefoils  of  the  second,  8  escallops 
of  the  field.' 

[Cooper's  AtheoiB  Cantab,  i.  171.  5S0 ;  Annals 
of  Cambridge,  i.  338-9 ;  CaL  of  Henry  VIII ; 
Stevens's  Suppl.  to  Dngdale,  i.  603  ;  Dodsrrortb's 
Salisb.  Cath.  p.  £7;  Fuller's  Church  Hist.; 
Foxe's  Acta  and  Men. ;  Dodd's  Church  Hist.  p. 
489 ;  Wood's  AthensB  Oxen.  ed.  Bliss,  i.  247, 
ii.  741,  767,  779,  809 ;  Strype  ;  Leiand's  Oolleet. 
vi.  220,  234;  Lemon's  Calendar;  Richardson's 
Godwin;  Milner'B'WiDchester,  ii.  228;  Le  Neve's 
Fasti;  State  Papers  HeniyVIU;  Browne  Willis's 
Not.  Pari.  i.  128;  Bnmst's  Hist  of  Beforma^ 
tion;  Anderson's  Annals  of  Engl.  Bible,  ii.  ISO; 
Haynes's  Bnighley  Papers,  p.  177;  Britton's 
Salisb.  Cath.  41, 96;  Grey  Friars' Chionide,  p.  37; 
Wriothesley's  Chronicle,  i.-35,  108;  CUve'sXad- 
low,  287  ;  Bedford's  Blazon  of  Episcopacy,  14.] 

CAPON,  WnJilAM  (d.  1660),  master  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridgis,  the  brother  of 
John  Capon,  alia*  Salcot  [q.  v.],  was  bom  at 
Salcot,  Essex.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bric^, where  he  proceeded  B.  A.  1499,  M.  A. 
1602,  and  DJ>.  1617,  and  was  proctor  in 


1609.  He  was  fellow  of  Catharine  HaD,  held 
the  living  of  Cheat  Shelford,  Cambridgeshiie, 
and  on  21  July  1616  became  master  of  Jesot 
College,  Cambridge.  He  acted  as  chaplain 
to  Wolsey,  and  was  nominated  in  1638  th« 
first  dean  of  Wolsey's  short-lived  college  at 
Ipswich.  A  long  letter  bma.  Capon  to  Wol- 
sey, touching  the  organisation  of^the  ooIIks, 
is  printed  in  Ellis's  'Original  Letters'  (fat 
ser.  i.  186,  from  '  MS.  0}tton,'  Titus  B  L 
f.  176).  In  1634  he  resigned  the  vicange  of 
Barkway,  Hertfordshire,  which  he  had  held 
for  several  years ;  in  1587  became  prebenduy 
of  Wells ;  from  26  Sept.  1687  was  for  a  few 
weeks  ardideacon  of  Angleeey ;  in  1548  iraa 
instituted  rector  of  Duxford  St.  Peter,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  prebendary  of  Bangor.  He 
resigned  the  mastership  of  Jesoa  Colh^  in 
November  1646,  and  died  in  1660. 

[Cooper's  Athena  Cantab,  i.  100;  Wooft 
Fasti,  ed.  Bliss,  i.  94  «.  (where  the  data  of  Capon't 
resignation  of  Baricway  is  misprintad  1644); 
Ellis's  Letters,  1st  ser.  i.  18fi,  8rd  ear.  ii.  VI; 
Le  Neve's  Fasti,  ad.  Hardy,  i.  116, 120,  2040 

CAPON,  WILLIAM  (1767-1827),  scene- 
painter,  decorative  artist,  and  architect, 
the  son  of  an  artist,  was  bonv  at  Norwich 
6  Oct.  1757.  Under  his  father  he  com- 
menced to  paint  portraits,  but  preferring 
architecture  was  placed  imder  Novooelsb, 
whom  he  assisted  in  the  buildings  and  deco- 
rations of  the  Italian  Opera  House  (reopened 
1791)  and  Ranelagh  Gardens.  In  1794  he 
erected  a  theatre  for  Lord  Aldboron^^  st 
Belan  House,  Eildare,  and  in  the  same  yetr 
was  engaged  by  John  Kemble  as  soene-paintv 
for  the  new  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  An  en- 
thusiastic student  of  old  English  architectinc, 
he  greatly  assisted  Kemble  in  his  eSbrts  to 
represent  plays  with  historical  accura^,  and 
the  scenes  at  Drurf  Lane  (and  at  u>Teiit 
Garden  after  1802)  m  which  ne  endeavonred 
to  reconstruct  ancient  buildings  were  greatly 
celebrated.  Among  these  were  a  view  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  Westminster  (fifteenth  cen- 
tury), '  wings '  representing  E!nglish  streets, 
the  Tower  of  London  (tat  the  play  of  'Ri- 
chard m '),  the  council  ohambor  at  Ctosbr 
House  (for  '  Jane  Shore '),  a  state  chamber 
temp.  Edward  HI,  a  baronial  hall  temp.  Ed- 
ward rV,  and  a  Tudor  hall  temp.  Heniy  VII 
His  connection  with  Druiy  Lane  (bnmt 
1809)  resulted  in  a  loss  of  600^  He  made 
drawings  of  the  interiors  of  Druiy  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden,  which  were  exhibited  in  1800 
and  1802.  He  was  also  employed  for  the  Royal 
Circus  and  the  theatre  at  tiath  (1806).  la 
1804  he  wasappointedarchitectural  draught* 
man  to  the  Duke  of  York.  His  leisure  wm 
employed  in  architectural  researdi,  and  hit 
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plans  of  tlie  old  palace  of  Weetminster  and 
the  gulietmctuTe  of  the  abbey  are  said  to  have 
ocenpied  him  thirty  years.  The  fonnw  was 
in  1826  purchased  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
Quaries  for  120  guineas,  and  was  engraved  by 
Msire.  Though  his  preference  was  for  Chithic 
architecture,  nis  last  work  of  importance  was 
a  design  for  a  church  of  the  Doric  order.  He 
WIS  a  frequent  exhiUtor  at  the  Royal  Acar 
ieay,  and  also  (^tween  1788  and  1^27^  sent 
drawings  to  the  Society  of  Artists  (one),  the 
British  Institution  (five),  and  the  Society  of 
British  Artists  (five) .  His  subjects  were  chiefly 
views  of  buildings  and  architectural  remains, 
with  some  landscapes.  He  died  at  his  house 
in  North  Street,  Westminster,  26  Sept.  1827. 
A  portrait  of  Capon,  ennaved  by  W.  Bond, 
laer  a  miniature  by  W.  Bone,  was  published 
in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  zcviii.  106. 
Some  of  his  original  drawings  are  in  the 
British  Museum. 

[Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists,  1878 ;  Oent.  Hag. 
1827  and  1828  ;  Boaden's  Life  of  Kemble.] 

0.  M. 

OAPPE,  NEWCOME  (1733-1800),  uni- 
tarian divine,  eldest  son  of  the  Kev.  Joseph 
Cappe,  minister  of  the  nonconformist  con- 
gr^tion  at  Millhill  Chapel,  Leeds,  who 
married  the  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Mr. 
Kewcome  of  Waddington,  Lincolnshire,  was 
bom  at  Leeds  21  Feb.  173S.  He  was  an  ar- 
dent student  when  young,  and  was  educated 
with  great  care  for  the  dissenting  ministiy. 
For  a  year  (1748-9)  he  vras  with  Dr.  Aikm 
at  Kibworth,  Leicestershire ;  the  succeeding 
three  years  he  studied  with  Doddridge  at 
Northampton,  and  for  another  space  of  three 
vears  (1762-6)  he  lived  at  Glasgow,  profiting 
Dv  the  instruction  of  Dr.  William  Leechman. 
When  he  was  sufficiently  qualified  by  this 
lengthened  course  of  tuition  for  his  profession, 
he  was  chosen  in  November  1756  co-pastor 
with  the  Sev.  John  Hotham  of  the  dissenting 
ciiapel  at  St.  Saviourgate,  York,  and  after  re- 
maming  in  this  position  until  Mr.  Hotham's 
death  in  the  following  May  became  on  that 
event  sole  pastor  to  the  congregation,  and  so 
continued  until  his  own  decease  in  1800. 
York  was  at  this  time  the  centre  of  much 
greater  literary  and  political  life  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  Cappe  took  a  prominent  place 
among  its  citizens.  The  large  old  mansion  in 
which  he  lived  is  described  by  Mr.  Robert 
Baviee,  in  his  'Walks  through  Tork,' as  situate 
in  Upper  Ousegate,  and  in  it  he  gathered  to- 
gether many  students  of  letters.  A  literair 
clab  which  he  foimded  in  1771  existed  with 
unimpaired  life  for  nearly  twenty  years.  In 
October  1759  he  married  Sarah,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  William  Tuiuer,  a  merchant  of 


HnU.  She  died  of  consumption  in  the  spring 
of  1773,  leaving  six  children  behind  her.  His 
second  wife,  an  ardent  promoter  of  education 
and  of  unitarian  principles,  was  Catharine, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Harrison,  vicar 
of  Catterick,  and  they  were  married  at  Bar- 
wick-in-Elmet  on  19  Feb.  1788.  Cappe  was 
frequently  Ul,  and  in  1791  he  was  seized  by 
a  paralytic  stroke.  This  was  followed  by 
several  other  attacks  of  the  same  kind  until 
his  strength  failed,  and  he  died  at  York  on 
24  Dec.  1800.  His  eldest  son,  Joseph  Cappe, 
M.D.,  died  in  February  1791 ;  his  youngest 
son,  Robert  Cappe,  M.D.,  died  on  16  Nov. 
1802  while  on  a  voyage  to  Leghorn. 

The  writings  of  Cappe  which  appeared 
during  his  lifetime  were  comparatively  un- 
important. Among  them  were  sermons 
preached  on  the  days  '  of  national  humilia- 
tion'in  1776,  1780,  1781,  1782,  and  1784. 
An  earlier  sermon  delivered  27  Nov.  1767, 
after  the  victory  of  Frederick  the  G^reat  at 
Rossbach  on  5  Nov.  1767,  was  of  a  very  rhe- 
torical character;  it  passed  through  numerous 
editions,  a  copy  of  the  sixth  impnission  being 
in  the  British  Museum.  In  1770  he  pub- 
lished a  sermon  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Sandercock,  and  in  1786  he  edited  that 
minister's  sermons  in  two  volumes.  In  1788 
he  printed  apamphlet  of  'Remarks  in  Vin- 
dication of  Inr.  iniestley '  in  answer  to  the 
'Monthly Reviewers.'  'ASelectionofPsalms 
for  Sociu  Worship '  and  '  An  AlnhabeticaL 
Explication  of  some  Terms  and  Fhrases  in 
Scripture,'  the  first  an  anonymous  publication, 
and  the  second  '  by  a  warm  well-wisher  to 
the  interests  of  genuine  Christianity,'  were 
printed  at  York  m  1786,  and  are  known  to 
have  been  compiled  by  Cappe.  The  second 
of  them,  it  may  be  added,  was  reissued  at 
Boston,  U.S.,  in  1818.  A  work  of  a  more 
elaborate  character,  entitled  '  Discourses  on 
the  Providence  and  Government  of  Gted,' was 
published  by  him  in  1795 ;  a  second  edition 
appeared  in  1811,  and  a  third  in  1818.  After 
his  death  his  vndow,  in  her  regard  for  his  me- 
mory^ collected  and  edited  many  volumes  of 
his  discourses,  consisting  of  (1)  '  Critical  Re- 
marks on  many  importsjit  Passages  of  Scrip- 
ture,' 1802,  2  vols. ;  (2)  '  Discourses  chiefly 
on  Devotional  Subjects,'  1806;  (3)  'Con- 
nected History  of  the  Life  and  Divine  Mission 
of  Jesus  Christ,'  1809;  (4)  'Discourses  chiefly 
on  Practical  Subjects,'  1816.  To  the  first  and 
second  of  these  publications  she  prefixed  me- 
moirs of  his  lire  by  herself,  ana  the  second 
contained  an  appendix  of  a  sermon  on  his  in- 
terment by  the  Rev.  William  Wood,  and  a 
memoir  from  the  '  Monthly  Review,'  Febru- 
ary 1801,  pp.  81-4,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Wellbe- 
Joved.  Siis  widow,  whose  biography  of  Cappe 
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is  fall  of  interest,  died  suddenly  27  J  uly  1821, 
aged  78.  She  itras  the  author  of  seTeial  tracts 
on  chsrity  schools  (JDiot.  (f  Living  Authors, 
1..54). 

[Gent.  Mag.  Ixx.  pt.  ii.  1399  (1800),  Ixzi.  pt. 
i.  181-2  (1801);  Entt's  Life  of  Priestley;  Tay- 
lor's Biographia  Leodiensis,  pp.  210-1 2 ;  Daries'g 
York  Press,  pp.  266,  274,  296-8,  308 ;  Belsham's 
Theophilns  Lindsey,  pp.  228-87.]       W.  P.  C. 

CAPPER,  FRANCIS  (1736-1818),  di- 
vine, bom  24  Aug.  1 786,  son  of  Francis  Capiier, 
aLondon  barrister,  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster School,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  (1768).  He  graduated  as 
MA.  in  1760,  being  then  in  hofy  orders  and 
rector  of  Monk  Soham  (October  1759)  and 
Earl  Soham  (December  1759),  Suffolk,  bene- 
fices which  he  retained  until  bis  death.  He 
had  a  local  reputation  as  a  faithful  minister 
and  an  uprisht  magistrate.  His  only  con- 
tribution to  literature  was  a  small  tract,  en- 
titled 'The  Faith  and  Belief  of  every  Sincere 
Christiaa,  proved  by  references  to  variouB 
Texts  of  Holy  Scripture,'  Ipswich,  13mo. 
Capper  died  at  Earl  Soham  IS  Nov.  1818. 

[Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixxiviii,  pt.  ii.  p.  476 ;  Welch's 
Alumni  Westmonast.  360 ;  family  memoranda.] 

C.  J.  E. 

CAPPER,  JAMES  (1748-1826),  meteo- 
rologist, ftc,  younger  brother  of  Fnincis 
Capper  [q.  v.],  was  bom  16  Dec.  1748,  and 
educated  at  Harrow  SchooL  He  entered 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service  at  an 
early  age,  and  attained  the  rank  of  colonel, 
holiungfor  some  time  the  post  of  comptroller- 
general  of  the  army  and  fortification  accounts 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  After  retiring 
itota  military  service  he  settled  for  some 
^ars  in  South  Wales,  taking  much  interest 
m  meteorology  and  agriculture.  Removing 
to  Norfolk,  he  died  at  Ditch  Ingham  Lodge, 
near  Bungay,  6  Sept.  1826. 

James  Capper  wrote :  1.  '  Observations  on 
the  Passage  to  India  through  Egypt ;  also  to 
Vienna  through  Constantinople  and  Aleppo, 
and  firom  thence  to  Bagdad,  and  across  the 
Oreat  Desert  to  Bassora,  with  occasional  Re- 
marks on  the  adjacent  Countries,  and  also 
Sketches  of  the  difierent  Routes,'  London, 
1784,  4to,  and  1785,  8vo.  2.  '  Memorial  to 
the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,'  1785  (privately printed).  8. '  Ob- 
servations on  the  Winds  and  Monsoons,  illus- 
trated with  a  chart,  and  accompanied  with 
Notes,  G^eogTaphical  and  Meteorological,' 
London,  1801,  4to.  4.  '  Observations  on  the 
Cultivation  of  Waste  Lands,  addressed  to 
the  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  Glamorgan- 
tbire,' London,  1805.   6. 'Meteorological and 


Miscellaneous  Tracts  applicable  to  Naviga- 
tion, Qardening,  and  Farming,  with  Calendart 
of  Flora  for  (jfreece,  France,  England,  and 
Sweden,'  London,  1800,  8vo. 

Oapphb,  Louma  (1776-1840),  was  « 
daug^er  of  Colonel  James  Capper,  by  his 
wife,  Mary  Johnson,  and  was  bom  15  Nov. 
1776.  She  published  in  1811  an  '  Abridp- 
ment  of  Locke's  Essay  concerning  the  Humai: 
Understanding,'  and  died  unmarried  26  May 
1840.  She  was  buried  at  Ridanansworti. 
Hertfordshire. 

[Family  memoranda ;  Gent  Mag.  (1826),  pt  ii. 
381 ;  Watfs  Bibl.  Brit]  0.  J.  B. 

CAPPER,  JOSEPH  (1727-1804\  an  «^ 
centric  character,  was  bom  in  1737  ia  Chethiri' 
of  par«its  in  humble  oircamstances.  At  tn 
early  age  he  came  up  to  London,  and,  after 
servmg  his  appenticeehip  to  a  grocea,  Kt 
up  a  shop  on  his  own  account  in  the  aeigb- 
bourhooa  of  WhitechapeL  Owing  to  the 
recommendations  of  his  old  master,  Cwper 
soon  prospered  in  his  trade,  and,  having  Seen 
fortunate  in  various  speculations,  eventuallj 
retired  from  business.  Having  given  np 
work,  he  spent  several  days  in  walkmg  abont 
the  vicinity  of  London,  seai-ching  for  lodg- 
ings. Stopping  at  the  Horns,  Keuningtta, 
one  day,  he  asked  for  a  bed,  and,  being  enrtly 
refixsed,  determined  to  stop  in  order  to  plagae 
the  landlord.  Though  for  many  years  he 
talked  about  quitting  the  place  the  nextdty, 
he  lived  there  until  the  «iy  of  his  death,  « 
period  of  twenty-five  years.  So  methodicsl 
were  his  habits,  that  he  would  not  drink  Ui 
tea  out  of  any  other  than  his  favourite  enp. 
In  the  parlour  of  the  Horns  he  had  ta« 
fJEcvourite  chair.  He  would  not  suffer  any 
one  to  poke  the  fire  without  his  permission. 
He  called  himself  the  champion  of  govern- 
ment, and  nothing  angered  nim  more  than 
to  hear  any  one  declaiming  against  the  Britisb 
constitution.  Hisfiivourite  amusement  fns 
killing  flies  with  his  cane,  before  doing  wkidi 
he  generally  told  a  story  about  the  rascsfif? 
of  ful  Frenchmen,  '  whom,'  he  said,  _'  1  hsW 
and  detest,  and  would  knock  down  jnst  the 
same  as  these  flies.'  Capper  died  at  twHoms 
on  6  Sept.  1804,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  8t 
Botolph,  Aldgate.  In  his  will,  whidi  w 
made  on  the  back  of  a  dieet  of  bankeri 
cheques,  and  dated  five  years  before  his  death, 
he  left  the  bulk  of  his  property,  then  up- 
wards of  80,000/.,  among  his  poor  relation*, 
whom  he  always  had  refUsed  to  see  in  his  life- 
time. To  his  nephews,  whom  he  appointed 
his  executors,  he  bequeathed  8,000/.  three  per 
cents,  between  them.  There  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  considerable  doobt  whether 
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tUa  irOl  had  been  property  witneesed  or  not. 
A  curious  portrait  of  Capper  will  be  found  in 
tiie  tiiird  Tolume  of  Orsnger. 

[St  James's  Chronicle,  IS  Sept.  1804; 
Gt&Dger's  Nev,  Original,  and  Complete  Wonder- 
fill  MuMum  and  Magazine  Extjraoiainary  (1806), 
iii.  1692-6.]  d.  V.  B.  B. 


OAFFOOH,   THOMAS 

[See  CoFFOOK.] 


(1718  - 1746). 


OAEAOOIOLI,  CHARLES  C/«.  1766), 
topogiapher,  was  master  of  the  grammar 
school  at  Arnndel  in  1766,  and  was  probably 
an  Italian.  In  1768  appeared  a  work,  anony- 
moas,  2  Vols. '  Chiron,  or  the  Mentfil  Opti- 
cian' (MmtAfy  Eevieu),  1768,  xriii.  976),  of 
which  Gou^h  asjs  that  Oaraccioli  wns  the 
author  {Bnt.  Topog.  ii.  388,  note);  and  about 
two  years  later  a  £k{.  pamphlet,  entitled  '  An 
Historical  Account  of  Sturbridge,  Bui^,  and 
the  most  Famous  Fairs,'  &c.,  also  anonymous, 
was  published  at  Cambridge  for  the  author, 
whidi  is  attributed  in  the  British  Museum 
lAranr  Catalogue  to  Oaraccioli.  This  is 
doal)tml,  as  Oaraccioli'e  own  evidence  shows 
tliat  aboot  1768  and  1760  he  did  not  know 
En^ish.  In  1766  Oaracmoli  published 'The 
Aatiquities  of  Arundel '  by  sub8eripti<Hi,  and 
dedicated  it  to  t^e  Duke  of  Norfolk  «nd  to 
the  Hon.  Edward  Howard,  the  duke%  hfiir- 
^paMBt.  In  1776  a  Charles  Oavaeoioli, 
grat,  published  the  firat  volume  of '  The  Life 
M  Robert,  Lord  Clive,'  not  dated  (Monthly 
StBieui,  1775,  liii.  80),  following  this  in  1777 
by  vols.  ii.  iiL  and  iv.  of  the  same  work  (ib. 
1777,  Iv.  480) ;  and  Gough  identifies  this  au- 
thor with  the  subject  of  this  article  (supra). 
The '  Monthly  Beview '  says  of '  Chiron/ '  It 
is  a  poor  imitation  of  "  Le  Diable  Boiteux  " ' 
(xTiu.276);  Gough  says  ofnarts  of 'Arundel,' 
'They  are  most  awkwardly  contrived  from 
priatedbocAs'  (.5n«.  2'op<w.u.288);  Lowndes 
MMOf 'Olive,' '  It  is  a  cemfused  jumble '  (Biil. 
MmmtU,  L  S69) ;  and  the  '  Monthly  Beview' 
wys  of  it, '  It  is  ill-digested,  worse  connected, 
MM  similarly  piinteo,' 

[M entiily  Baview,  xHii  376,  liii.  80,  Iv.  480 ; 
Googh's  Brit.  Topog.  ii.  388 ;  Lownde^s  Bibl. 
Han.  i.  860.]  J.  H. 

QABAOTAOUS  (JL  60),  Ung  of  the 
Bt^ona,  whose  name  is  the  latinisM  form  of 
the  English  Oaradoc  and  theWelsh  Oarodawg, 
'wu  oneef -the  sonsof  Ounobelin,  king  of  the 
TiiaobMriies,  whose  dapital  was  the  lortified 
anckieate  kiiown  as  '  Camulodunum '  (Col- 
chester). As  chief  of  the  Catuvellauni  he 
"laintained  an  enei|;etic  resistance  to  the  Ko- 
■nant  for  nearly  nine  years.  Our  only  au- 
(Inity  fur  the  campaign  of  Aulua  Plautius 


(a.i>.  48-7)  is  a  passage  of  Dio  Cassius. 
Tiie  Romans  landed  in  three  divisions  in  the 
spring  of  A  J).  48.  Plautius  met  and  defeated 
m  snooeasive  battles  Caractacus  and  hia 
brother  Togodumnoe,  received  the  submission 
of  the  Dobuni  (Gloucestershire),  and,  having 
established  a  stronghold  in  their  country, 
pushed  up  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and 
came  opposite  once  more  to  the  enemy,  who 
were  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  The 
Britmis,  thinking  themselves  safe  under  the 
protection  of  the  broad  stream,  took  no  pre- 
cautions, and  were  surprised  by  the  Celtic 
troops  of  Plautius  swimming  the  river  to  at- 
tack them.  This  advantage  was  further  ex- 
tended by  the  exploits  of  a  body  of  men  which 
crossed  the  river  under  Vespasian,  the  future 
emperor.  A  desperate  engagement  was  fought 
the  next  day,  in  which  the  Britons  made  a 
brave  stand,  but  were  completely  defeated. 
The  site  of  this  decisive  battle  is  uncertain. 
Dr.  Gaest  seems  to  have  good  reason  for 
placing  it  at  Wallingford,  on  the  Thames. 
Caractacus  was  doubtless  the  chief  com- 
mander on  the  British  side.  The  Britons  re- 
i  treated  eastward,  and  put  the  Lea  between 
I  themselves  and  the  Romans,  who,  following 
them,  crossed  the  Lea,  partly  by  swimming 
j  and  ipartly  by  a  bridge,  and  succeeded  in  en- 
I  gaging  and  inflicting  a  great  slaughter  upon 
th^  once  more.  In  attempting  to  follow  up 
tfae  flying  Britons  the  Roman  armv  became 
entangled  in  the  Essex  marshes  and  suffered 
severe  loss.  Plautius  recalled  his  troops,  and, 
settling  them  in  some  spot  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  sent  for  the  emperor  Claudius, 
in'ACoordance  with  orders  which  he  had  re- 
ceived when  starting  for  Britain.  Dr.  Guest 
thinks  that  this  spot  was  the  site  of  London, 
and  that  the  Roman  works  were  the  begin* 
ning  of  our  metropolis.  Dio,  however,  seems 
to  imply  that  the  Romans  were  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river.  When  Claudius  arrived 
with  reinforcements  and  a  troop  of  elephants, 
the  Romans  advanced  northward,  fought  a 
successful  battle  with  the  Britons,  and  cap- 
tured Camulodunum.  Claudius  only  remained 
seventeen  davs  in  Britain,  and  then  hurried 
home  to  celebrate  his  triumph,  leaving  Plau- 
tius to  complete  the  conquest  of  southern 
Britain.  Caractacusmeanwhileseemstohave 
retired  with  his  followers  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Silures  (South  Wales),  and  from 
his  western  fastnesses  to  have  made  frequent 
sallies  to  stop  the  gradually  extending  Roman 
dominion.  For  when  in  A.D.  47  Ostorius  Scar 
pulasuocei  ded  Aulus  Plautius  as  pro-prsetor, 
he  found  Britain  in  a  disturbed  and  dange- 
rous state.  He  seems  to  have  taken  measures 
at  once  to  fortify  the  line  of  the  Severn  and 
Avon,  bat  to  have  been  recalled  eastward  by 
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a  revolt  of  the  Iceni  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk). 
Having  put  down  this  revolt,  and  having  for- 
mally established  a  Roman  colony  at  Oamu- 
lodunum,he  advanced  once  more  to  the  west 
(JLD.  60).  Caractacus  had  led  the  British 
host  from  the  extreme  south,  and  was  now  in 
the  territory  of  the  Ordovices  (Shropshire), 
and  somewhere  in  that  district  the  finu  battle 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  A.I).  60.  The 
site  of  the  battle,  like  most  matters  connected 
with  British  history,  is  a  subject  of  conside^- 
able  doubt.  Discussions  on  this  point  will 
be  found  in  the  books  referred  to  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  That  which  best  suits  the  ac- 
count given  by  Tacitus  is  the  hill  called  Oaer 
Caradoc,  described  by  Camden.  It  is  near 
the  meeting  of  the  Ulun  and  Teme,  and  in 
Camden's  time  still  retained  traces  of  British 
fortification.  Caractacus  posted  his  army  on 
a  steep  hill,  and  strengthened  all  possible  ap- 
proaches with  heaps  of  loose  stones  ('in  mo- 
dum  vaUi  prsestmit').  Between  this  hill 
and  the  Roman  camp  ran  a  river  of  unknown 
depth.  Ostorius  was  dismayed  at  the  spirit 
shown  by  the  Britons;  but  the  veteraiu 
easily  foraed  the  river.  They  were  received 
by  showers  of  darts;  but  at  length  forming  a 
testudo,  they  scaled  the  hill,  tore  down  the  baiv 
ricades  of  stones,  and  dislodged  the  Britons. 
The  wife,  daughter,  and  brothers  of  Caiao- 
tacns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
Many,  however,  escaped  to  the  mountains, 
and  among  them  Caractacus  himself,  whotook 
refuge  in  the  country  of  the  Brifantes ;  but 
their  queen,  Cartismandua,  delivered  him 
to  the  Romans.  He  and  his  family  were 
sent  to  Rome,  and  made  to  take  part  in  a 
kind  of  triumphal  parade,  which  denied  past 
Claudius  and  An-ippina.  Crowds  came  irom 
Idl  parts  of  Ittuy  to  see  the  captive  chief. 
His  capture  was  declared  in  the  senate  to  be 
as  glorious  as  that  of  Syphaz  by  Scipio,  and 
Ferses  by  Paulus.  The  undaunted  oearing 
of  Caractacus  roused  great  admiration.  He 
was  allowed  to  address  the  emperor,  whom 
he  reminded  that '  the  resistance  ne  had  made 
was  a  large  element  in  his  conqueror's  glory ; 
that  if  he  were  now  put  to  death  he  would 
shortly  be  forgotten,  but  that  if  spared  he 
would  be  an  imperishable  monument  of  the 
imperial  demency.'  Claudius  granted  life  to 
him  and  his  family;  andhereallthatweknow 
of  Caractacus  ends,  except  the  reflection  which 
Zonaras  records  him  to  have  made  on  seeing 
Rome :  '  That  he  wondered  the  Romans  who 
possessed  such  palaces  should  envy  the  poor 
nuts  of  the  Britons.'  Tradition,  reproduced 
in  the  untrustworthy  Welsh '  Triads,'  asserts 
that  he  lived  some  four  years  after  his  cap- 
ture, and  that  his  children,  becoming  chris- 
tians, brought  the  christian  faith  into  Britain. 


Some  have  even  supposed  that  the  Clandit 
of  Martial's  '  Epigrams' (iv.  13,  zi.  63)  and 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  (2  "nm.  iv.  21)  was  hi* 
daughter.  The  identity  of  the  person  alluded 
to  in  these  passages,  and  her  connection  with 
Caractacus,  are,  however,  entirely  conjectuitL 
With  much  more  probability  she  has  been 
regarded  as  the  daughter  of  Oogidumnus. 

[The  ancient  authorities  for  the  history  u« 
Tacitus,  Ann.  zii.  31,  37,  Hist  3,  46 ;  Dio  On- 
sins,  60, 19-22;  Eatrra.viii.8;  Suetonius,  CUod. 
17,  Vesp.  i  ;  Zonaras^  Xporut6r,  p.  186.  Afnll 
accoimt  of  the  campaign  of  b.c.  60  vill  be  fcnnd 
in  Uerivale's  Kutory  of  the  Bomans  under  th« 
Empbre,  vi.  224-46,  ed.  1866,  and  in  Osrto'i 
History  of  England,  i.  100-11,  ed.  1748.  AM 
discnasion  of  cufflctdt  points  in  topography  tad 
history  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Gnssrs  Oitgino 
Celtics,  ii.  842,  894-400 ;  eee  also  Qongh'i  Gul- 
den, iii.  8, 13 ;  Horsley's  MoDumenta  Britaimiea, 
i.  26-7, 31-2 ;  Hugh's  Horn  Britannies,  pp.  It- 
22;  Freeman's  Old  English  History,  p.  16.  Os- 
lactacus,  a  drama  composed  like  a  Greek  tngecb^, 
with  chorie  edea,  was  published  in  1769  by  W. 
Mason.  A  frigid  poem,  Oaractaoas,  a  HebiMl 
Sketch,  waspublished  anonymously  in  1882.  Vvt 
a  discossion  of  the  question  of  Claodia,  see  Wil- 
liams's  Olaudia  and  Fudeos,  1848 ;  Gnest^t  Orig. 
Celt  ii.  121 ;  Conybeaie  and  Howaon's  lib  tad 
Bputlee  of  St.  Fsnl,  ii.  614,  ad.  1863 ;  Fsnir'i 
I^e  and  Work  of  St  Paul,  ii.  669;  Qniittrlj 
Rsview,  Joly  1868.]  R  &  S. 

OASADOO,  Sib  J[0HN  FRAN0I8,  flirt 
Baboit  Howdbm  (1762-1839),  general,  who 
exchanged  the  name  Cradock  for  Caiadoe  is 
1820,  was  the  onlvson  of  John  Cradock[q.T.l 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  was  bom  at  DaUin, 
when  his  father  was  bishop  of  Kilmore,  on 
12  Aug.  1762.  His  father's  political  interert 
was  veiy  great,  and  he  rose  quickly  in  the  ann^, 
which  he  entered  as  a  comet  in  the  4th  regi- 
ment of  horse  in  1777.  In  1779  he  exchanged 
to  an  ensigncy  in  the  3nd  or  Coldstran 
guards ;  in  1781  he  was  promoted  lieateotat 
and  captain,  and  in  1785  to  a  majority  in  the 
12th  light  dragoons.  In  1786  he  exchanged 
into  the  18th  re^ment:  inl789wasproffioted 
lieutenantr-oolonel,  ana  in  1790  conunanded 
the  raiment,  when  it  was  ordered  to  the 
West  Lidies  at  the  time  of  the  Nootka  Sound 
affair.  In  1791  he  returned  to  En^and  on 
being  appointed  acting  quartermastei'frene- 
i«l  in  Ir^and,  but  in  1793  accompanisa  Sir 
Charles  Orey  to  the  West  Indies  as  aidfr^fe- 
camp,  and  was  appointed  to  command  two 
picked  battalions  selected  for  danserons  so- 
vices.  At  their  head  he  served  diooghoat 
the  campaign  in  which  ^  Charles  Oiey  re- 
duced the  French  West  Indian  islands,  and 
was  wounded  at  the  oaptare  of  Msrtiniqn^ 
and  at  its  conclusion  received  the  thanki  <■ 
parliament  and  was  promoted  colonel  of  tb* 
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137th  regiment.  On  1  Oct.  1706  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant-qnartermaster-^neral,  and 
in  Sept.  1793  quartermaster-general  in  Ire- 
land, and  on  1  Jan.  1798  was  promoted 
major.general.  In  1798  his  local  knowledge 
was  invaluable  to  Lord  Com waUis  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Irish  rebellion ;  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Vinegar  HiU  and  the  capture 
of  Wexford;  heaccomponiedLordOomwallis 
in  hisiapid  march  agamst  the  French  general, 
Hombert,  and  was  wounded  in  the  affair  at 
Ballynahinch.  He  sat  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Oommons  as  M.P.  for  Clogher  firom  1786  to 
1790,  for  Oastlebar  from  1790  to  1797,  for 
Midleton,  co.  Cork,  from  1799  to  April  1800, 
and  for  Thomastown,  co.  Kilkenny,  in  May 
1800.  In  parliament  he  always  voted  as  a 
strenaous  supporter  of  the  goyemment,  sind  on 
17  Feb.  1800  he  acted  as  second  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Isaac  Cor^,  chancellor  of  the  Irish  ex- 
chequer, in  his  umoua  duel  with  Grattan  in 
Phoenix  Park.  At  the  same  time  he  streng- 
thened his  political  connections  by  marrying, 
on  17  Not.  1798,  Lady  Theodosia  Meade,  8rd 
daughter  of  John,  first  earl  of  Clanwilliam. 

At  the  union  he  lost  his  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, but  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  joined  the  army  at  Minorca,  commanded 
the  3nd  brigade,  and  was  colonel  2nd  bat- 
talion 54th  loot  (1801-2).  He  was  engaged 
in  the  battles  of  8, 18,  and  21  March  1801 
in  Egyptj  and  after  Abercromby's  death 
accompanied  General  Hutchinson  in  the 
tdrance  on  Cairo  as  second  in  command. 
He  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Cairo, 
bat  then  fell  ill  of  fever,  and  was  unable  to 
co-operate  in  the  reduction  of  Alexandria. 
A.t  tne  conclusion  of  the  Egyptian  campaign 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command-in-chief  of 
a  corps  of  seven  thousand  men,  and  ordered 
to  reduce  the  island  of  Corsica.  The  peace 
of  Amiens  pat  an  end  to  the  expedition,  bat 
he  was  maae  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  gazetted 
colonel  of  the  71st  light  Infantry  (a  post  he 
held  till  1809),  and  on  21  Dec.  1803  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  at  Madras, 
and  a  local  lieutenant-general. 

His  command  at  Madras  was  signalised  by 
the  mutiny  at  Vellore.  Shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival he  haid  determined  to  reduce  the  chaotic 
mass  of  regulations  for  the  army  imder  his 
command  into  something  like  a  regular  code. 
In  1805  the  new  code  was  issued  under  the 
•anction  of  the  governor.  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  and  as  it  was  particularly  minute  on 
questions  of  uniform  it  greatly  offended  the 
sepoys.  The  family  of  Tippoo  Sahib  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  discontent  to  set  on  foot  a  oon- 
apiiacy  among  the  Mahomedans  in  the  native 
army,  and  on  10  July  1806  a  mutiny  broke  out 


,  atVeUore.  When  the  mutiny  was  suppressed 

j  there  were  mutual  recriminations  among  the 

I  authorities  at  Fort  George  as  to  its  cause ; 

j  Cradock  threw  the  responsibility  upon  his 

I  subalterns  for  advising  the  changes,  and  on 

I  the  governor  for  sanctioning  them ;  the  go- 

I  vemor  declared  it  was  all  the  commander-m- 

chief 's  fault,  and  in  the  end,  in  1807,  the 

court  of  directors  recaDed  both  Cradock  and 

Lord  William  Bentinck. 

The  ministers  at  once  appointed  Cradock  to 
the  command  of  a  division  in  Ireland,  but  his 
mind  was '  soured  by  ill-treatment '  (Welttn{/- 
ton'a  Supplementary  De»patchei,y^^V),vaA 
he  speedily  resigned  his  division  and  applied 
for  active  service.  In  December  1808  C^ 
dock  (lieutenant-general  on  1  Jan.  1806)  ar^ 
rived  at  Lisbon  to  take  command  of  the  troops 
which  Moore  had  left  behind  him  in  Portuml. 
Cradock's  position  was  a  difficult  one.  He 
had  not  more  than  ten  thousand  men  under 
his  command,  including  the  sick  and  the 
stragglers,  and  could  not  put  more  than  five 
thousand  in  the  field.  His  position  was  soon 
complicated  by  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat ;  the 
Portuguese  regency  wished  him  to  advance  to 
Oporto,  and  the  people  became  furioTis  and 
insulted  and  even  murdered  English  soldiers 
in  the  streets  of  Lisbon.  Cradock  knew  that 
it  was  impossible  to  protect  Oporto  against 
Soult's  victorious  army,  and  prepared  instead 
to  defend  Lisbon,  threatened  both  by  Soult 
and  Victor  in  the  east.  Instructions  arrived 
for  him  to  prepare  to  evacuate  Portugal,  but 
the  English  ministers  suddenly  resolTM  to 
defend  Lisbon  at  all  hazards,  and  Cradock  was 
ordered  to  advance  from  Lisbon  and  take  up 
a  central  position.  He  moved  most  unwil- 
lingly from  Pases  d' Arcos  to  Leiris,  and  there 
formed  his  small  army  in  order  of  battle  to 
await  the  advance  of  Soult  from  Oporto.  Cra- 
dock had  time  to  reorganise  his  army,  and, 
after  receiving  reinforcements,  had  begun  an 
advance  against  Soult,  wh«i  news  arrived 
that  he  was  to  be  promoted  to  the  governor- 
ship of  Gibraltar,  and  to  be  superseded  in 
Portugal  by  Wellesley.  He  was  not  given 
the  governorship.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
tried  to  soften  Cradock's  disappointment,  but 
to  the  end  of  his  life  he  felt  that  he  had 
been  badly  treated.     In  1809  he  was   ap- 

?ointed  colonel  of  the  43rd  regiment,  and  in 
81 1  was  promoted  to  the  governorship  of  the 
Cape  of  G<>od  Hope,  which,  however,  he  only 
retained  till  1814.  In  1814  he  was  promoted 
general,  but  he  remained  a  disappointed  man. 
The  DiUie  of  Wellington  took  ois  onlv  son 
upon  his  personal  stan;  and  through  the  duke's 
influence  Cradock  was  created  Lord  Howden 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland  on  19  Oct.  1819. 
He  was  further  favoured  by  the  duke,  and  on 
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7  Sept.  1831  he  was  created  a  peer  of  the  at  tiie  comvention  o£  Eroia  Mottte,  and  ia 
United  Kingdom  as  Lord  Howden  of  How-  |  the  sane  year  h^  was  attached  to  the  OfanB- 
den  and  Orimston,  00.  York,  on  the  oorooa-  ■  tinist  army  in  the  north  of  Spain.  He  wu 
tion  of  William  I V.     He  died  at  Ghimston  i  present  at  the  victories  obtained  over  the 


Carlists  at  Oloxagutia  and  Oollana,  and  wm 
rewarded  for  his  serrioes  with  Um  onder  of 
San  Fernando.  In  1889  he  sooeeeded  his 
father  as  second  Lord  Howd«n,  and  ntniiied 
to  England.  In  1841  he  was  promoted  to  be 
eolond  in  the  armj,  and  made  an  eqoerr;  to 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  a  post  which  he  hdd  till 
her  death  in  1861.  On  26  Jan.  1847  he  wai 
appointed  minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  a 
special  mission  to  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion and  the  republic  of  Uruguay.  He  was 
ordered  to  act  in  conjnnction  with  Count 
Walewshi,  the  French  minister  plenipoten- 
tiaiy,  and  also  not  to  allow  the  Britisn  fleet 
to  do  more  than  blockade  Buenos  Ajm 
and  Monte  Video.  When  Ooiint  Walewski 
showed  himself  &yourably  inclined  towards 
Qeneial  Rosas,  governor  of  Buenos  Ayrea, 
and  when  Rosas  nimself  paid  no  attentim  to 
the  ultimatum  of  the  two  powers,  Howden 
decided  to  leave  the  questions  at  issae  on- 
settled,  and  raised  the  blockade  of  Bnenos 
Ayres  on  2  July  1647,  and  returned  to  Bio  de 
Janeiro.  He  remained  in  Brazil  till  1860, 
when  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipoteo- 

tiary  at  Madrid,  and  in  1864  he  was  promoted 

ford  [q!  v.],  and  in  18^  he  was  appointed  j  major-general,  and  on  28  Feb.  1862  ni««te  a 
aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  the  |  K.C.B.  At  Madrid  he  was  both  well  knom 
governor  of  Malta.    In  1823  he  exchanged    "~    '  '    ''  -j_^- 

to  tJie  2dth  regiment,  but  in  1824  he  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  diplomatic  service,  and 
was  appointed  an  attache  at  Berlin.    In  1826 


on  26  July  1889,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year. 
[Boyal  Military  Oaletidar ;  for  the  mntmy  at 
Vellore  see  the  Asiatic  AnnnsI  Kegister  for 
1807,  papers  presented  to  Parliament  1813,  and 
Wilaon'g  continuation  of  Mill's  History  of  Britirii 
India,  vol.  i.  chap.  ii. ;  for  his  services  in  Portu- 
gal see  Napier^s  Peninsular  War,  book  ri., 
chaps  i.  ii.  iii.,  and  Appendices  1,  2,  8,  4,  6,  6,  8, 
and  9,  which  are  of  special  value,  as  Lord  Hov- 
den  placed  all  his  papers  and  manuscripts  at  Sir 
Wilham  Napier's  disposal.]  H.  M.  S. 

CARADOC,    Sib    JOHN     HOBART, ; 

second  BabonHowdhn  (1799-1878),  diplo- 
matist, only  child  of  Gteneral  Sir  J.  F.  Cara- 
doc, lord  Howden  [q.  v.]  and  Lady  Theodosia 
Meade,  third  daugnter  of  the  first  earl  of 
Clanwilliam,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  16  Oct. 
1799.  He  was  gazetted  an  ensign  in  the 
Grenadier  guards  on  13  July  1816,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  appointed  an  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Paris,  where 
he  remained  until  the  mspersion  of  the  army 
of  occupation  in  1818.  On  22  Oct.  1818 
he  was  promoted  lieutenant  and  ct^tain  in 
the  Gtrenadier  guards,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Lisbon,  as  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Beres-  . 


he  joined  the  embassy  at  Paris,  and  on  9  June  ]  tirement,  a  Q.CB.  and  a  knight  gri 
1836  was  gazetted  to  an  unattached  muorit^  |  y^J^,^***^'  **^  CharlM  HI  of  £j 
in  the  amy.  In  1827  he  was  OTdered  to  Egypt    '"'"  ''  "' ' 

in  order  to  try  to  prevent  Mehsmet  Ali  man 
intervening  in  the  struggle  between  Turkey 
and  Greece.  In  this  he  failed,  and  he  was 
then  ordered  to  join  Sir  Edward  Oodrington, 
the  admiral  commanding  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  as  military  commissioner,  with  instruo- 
tions  to  force  Mehemet  Ali  to  withdraw  the 
army  with  which  he  had  occupied  the  Mo- 
rea.  At  Navarino  Oaradoc  was  wounded, 
and  he  had  afterwards  no  dilBcultyin  secur- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  the  Egyptian  army. 
In  1880  he  was  elected  M.F.  for  Dundalk, 
but  he  did  not  seek  re-election  in  1881j  and 
in  1882  was  appointed  military  commissioner 
with  the  French  army  nnder  Marshal  G6- 
rard,  which  was  besieging  Antwerp.  Here 
he  was  again  wounded,  and  was  made,  for 
his  services,  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  of  the  order  of  Leopold  of  Bel- 
gium. In  August  1884  he  was  appointed 
military  commissioner  with  the  Spanish  anny, 
which  had  entered  Portugal,  and  was  present 


and  'pc^ular,  and  had  tihiis  a  great  advantage 
over  his  predecessor.  Sir  Henry  fiulwer.  In 
March  1858  he  retired  from  ill-health,  bat 
without  a  pension,  and  was  made,  on  his  re- 
^ "        ,      .    ■  .        ^^  ^jj^ 

pain.  In 
1869  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-gtiieial, 
in  1861  he  retired  from  the  army,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  in  that 
year  he  lived  in  retirement  until  his  deatb 
at  Bayonne  on  8  Oct.  1878.  He  married  in 
January  1830  Catherine,  daughter  of  Paul) 
count  Skavronsky,  and  great-nieoe  of  FrioM 
Fotemkin,  but  haid  no  children,  and  on  kii 
death  the  English  and  Irish  baroniea  of 
Howden  became  extinct. 

[None  of  the  obituarjr  notices  on  Lord  Eov- 
den  are  very  full,  but  the  details  of  bis  long  and 
varied  diplomatic  career  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Foreign  Office  List  for  1872;  for  his  conduct  in 
the  Kiver  Plate  affair,  see  The  Anglo-Fieseli 
Intervention  in  the  Biver  Plate  oonsideTed,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  negotiations  of  1817 
under  the  conduct  of  Lord  Howden,  by  A.  B- 
Ffbil,  London,  1847,  and  Two  Letters  addreaiMl 
to  the  Right  Honourable  liord  Howden,  00  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  intervmtion  fi«m  tht 
River  Plato  qMstioB,  Monte  Video,  18470 
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CAKADOG  (d.  1035),  a  South  Welsh  I 
prince,  was  a  son  of  Khydderch,  who  had 
seized  the  goTemineiit  of  Deheubarth,  and 
died  in  1031  at  the  hands  of  Irish  pirates. 
Oaradog  did  not,  however,  manage  to  succeed 
to  Rhydderch's  power,  which  fell  to  Howel 
and  Maredudd,  sons  of  Edwin,  who  are  said 
to  have  brought  the  Irish  against  Rhydderch.  j 
War  ensued  tietween  the  new  rulers  and  the  i 
aons  of  Rhydderch,  and  in  10S2  the  latter  | 
were  defeated  in  an  action  at  Hiraethwy. 
Before  long  the  death  of  Maredudd  restored 
victory  to  Caradog  and  his  brothers  (lOSfi). 
Before  the  yeai  was  out  Oaradog  himself 
was  slain  by  the  English.    The  event  is  not ' 
noticed  in  the  English  chronides.  i 

[Annates  Cambris,  Bolls  Series;  Bmt  y  Ty-  i 
w^rsogion,  Rolls  Series ;  Owentian  Bmt  (Cnm- 
brian  AnjisBoIogical  Association).]     T.  F.  T.      ! 


OARADOG  ov  LijjroABVAif  (d.  1147  P), 
Welsh  ecclesiastic  and   chronicler,  was,  as 
his  name  indicates,  probably  either  bom  at  ' 
or  a  monk  of  the  famous  abbey  of  Llancarvan 
in  the  Tale  of  Glamorgan.  He  was  apparently 
one  ofthe  brilliant  band  of  men  of  letters  that 
gathered  round  Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
the  bastard  son  of  Henry  I.    Caradog  was  a  I 
friend  of  GeoflVey  of  Monmouth,  who  at  the  i 
conclusion  of  his  famous  '  British  History,' 
which  ends  with  CadwaladrVendigaid, says: 
'  The  princes  -who  afterwards  ruled  in  Wues  j 
I  committed  to  Camdog  of  Llancarvan,  for  ! 
he  was  my  contemporary.     And  to  him  I 
^ve  the  materials  to  write  that  book '  {Sitt.  ' 
Brit.  bk.  xii.  ch.  xx.)    Oaradog's  chief  work  I 
was  a  sort  of  continuation  of  (Jeoffifey's  fie-  j 
tions  from  the  beginning  of  really  historical  ' 
times  down  to  his  own  day.    In  its  original 
form  Oaradog's  chronicle  js  not  now  extant,  i 
llier«  exist,  however,  several  Welsh  chroni-  ' 
cles  going  down  to  much  later  times  than  i 
(Oaradog's  which  profess  to  be  derived  from  j 
that  author's  work.    The  English  compila- 
tion known  as  Powel's  '  History  of  Cambria,' 
first  published  in  1684,  also  claims  in  its  I 
earlier  part  to  be  based  on  Caradog.    That ' 
Caradog  wrote  a  chronicle  is  clearly  proved,  | 
and  there  is  therefore  eveiy  probability  that  | 
the  later  chroniclers  used  his  as  their  basis.  I 
It  is,  however,  more  likely  that  Caiadog  i 
wrote  his  work  in  Latin  than  in  Welsh,  i 
'He  relation  of  Oaradog  to  the  early  part  of 
the  '  Bruts '  must,  however,  be  determined 
purely  on  internal  evidence;  and  for  such 
minute  investigations  a  better  editing  of 
them  is  needed  than  has'  been  given  by  Mr. 
Winiams  ab  Ithel  in  the  Rolls  edition  of 
the  'Brut  y  Tywysogion.'     Mr.  Aneurin 
Owen  has  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
'  Bmt '  changes  its  style  and  tone  in  a  very 


nmarkable  way  about  1120.  The  entries, 
which  had  since  1100  been  very  copious, 
suddenly  became  meagre,  and  the  English 
sympathies  of  the  earlier  writer  are  ex- 
changed for  a  patriotism  that  warmly  favours 
the  Welsh.  Such  partiality  as  that  of  the 
eailier  writer  would  naturally  come  from 
Caradog,  and  the  date  of  the  change  of  style 
increases  the  probability  of  it. 

Caradog  is  also  saii  to  have  written  'Oom- 
mentarii  in  Merlinum,'  '  De  situ  orbis,'  and 
'  VitaGUdse'  (Bii.v,  Script.  Brit.  ai«.p.l96). 
Of  the  two  former  nothing  is  known.  The 
old  life  of  Gildas,  published  by  Mr.  Stevenson 
for  the  English  Historical  society,  is  pro- 
bably the  latter  work.  Mr.  Stevenson  denies 
that  Caradog  wrote  it,  but  Mr.  T.  Wright 
{Biog.  Brit.  Lit,  Anglo-Saxon  period,  p.  119) 
has  shown  reasons  for  believing  him  to  be 
its  author.  The  work  is  not  of  very  great 
value  or  authenticiW. 

Pits  says  that  Caradog  was  an  elegant 
poet,  and  an  eloquent  rhetorician  as  well  aa  a 
ccmsiderable  historian .  He  says  he  flourished 
about  1160.  Gtrtyn  Owain,  a  Welsh  bard 
and  herald  of  the  fifteenth  centory,  says  that 
Oaradog  died  in  1156.  As  (Jeoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth speaks  in  the  past  tense  in  his  re- 
ference to  him,  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
died  before  1147,  the  latest  possible  date  for 
tile  publication  of  the  '  Historia  Brittonum.' 
It  is  very  improbable  that  he  is  the  same  as 
his  contemporary  Caradog  the  hermit. 

[Bale's  Script.  Brit.  Cat.  pp.  195-6 ;  Pits,  De 
Asgli»  Scriptoribus,  p.  215 ;  Owen's  Introdoc- 
tion  to  the  Gwentian  Brut  (Cambrian  Archeo- 
logical  Association);  Wright's  Biog.  Brit.  Lit. 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  p.  119,  Anglo-Norman 
period,  p.  168-7 ;  Stevenson's  Gildas  (Eng.  Hist. 
Soc.),  tteface,  pp.  xxvii-xix.]  T.  F.  T. 

OARADOM-ALLAIT,    MARIA    CA- 

TERINA  R08ALBINA  (1800-1865),  voca- 
list, was  bom  at  the  Casa  Palatina,  Milan, 
in  1800.  Her  fkther,  Baron  de  Munck,  was 
an  Alsatian,  who  held  a  post  in  the  French 
army.  Her  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Caradori,  was  a  native  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Owing  to  her  fether's  death  she  was  forced  to 
adopt  music  as  a  profession,  though  the  only 
training  she  received  was  from  her  mother. 
After  a  tour  in  France  and  part  of  Germany, 
by  the  exertions  of  Count  St.  Antonio  she 
was  engaged  for  the  King's  Theatre,  where 
she  made  her  first  appearance  as  Cherubino 
in  the  '  NoMe  di  Figaro,'  12  Jan.  1822.  Her 
salaiyforthisseasonwas^X)/.  Inl823shewas 
re-engaged,  at  a  salary  of  400/.,  and  appeared 
as  Vitellia  in  Mozart's  '  Clemenza  oi  Tito,' 
and  as  Carlotta  in  Mercadante's '  Eljsa  e  Clau- 
dio.'    In  1824  she  was  married  to  Mr.  £.  T. 
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Allan,  the  secretary  of  the  King's  Theatre,  |  the  region  which  haa  receired  from  him  the 
where  she  was  again  engaged  at  a  salary  of  1  name  of  Cardigan.  A  Welsh  document 
500/.,  singing  with  Oatalani  in  Mayr's'Nuovo  |  printed  by  Kees  under  the  title  '  Pedigww 
Fanatico  per  la  Musica,'  and  (for  her  own    of  Welsh  Saints'  makes  him  not  the  son  bat 


benefit)  as  Zerlina  in  '  Don  Giovanni.'  In 
the  following  year  her  chief  parts  were  Oar- 
lotta  in  Generali's  '  L'Adelina,'  Fatima  in 
Rossini's '  Pietro  I'Eremita,'  and  Palmida  in 
Meyerbeer's  '  Crociato ; '  in  the  latter  opera 
she  was  associated  with  the  sopranist  Vel- 
ItttL  In  1826  her  salary,  whicn  had  been 
lowered  to  400/.,  was  raised  to  700/.,  and  she 
sang  with  Pasta  in  Zingarelli's  '  Borneo  e 
Giulietta,'  and  as  Hosiua  in  '  II  Barbiere  di 
Seriglia.'    In  the  following  year  her  salary 


the  grandson  of  Ceredig,  his  father's  ntme 
being  given  as  Oorwn.  It  ia  impoaaUe  to 
place  any  confidence  in  either  of  these  state- 
ments, since,  although  the  name  of  Ceredig 
is  doubtlena  historic^  the  traditions  relating 
to  him  are  for  the  most  part  obvioiisly  fabu- 
lous. Ei^ht  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Welsh  samts  are  stated  to  haye  been  liit 
sons  or  grandsons,  while  the  genealognr  of 
many  others  is  traced  xm  to  his  eight  brothera. 
Equally  worthless  is  the  assertion  quoted  by 


was  1,200/.,  but  this  was^e  last  season  of   Colgan  from  the  'Opuscula'  of  St.  Oeagus, 


Italian  opera  for  some  time,  and  Mdme.  Cara- 
dori-Allan  went  abroad.  She  sang'in  Venice 
in  18S0,  but  in  1 834  reappeared  in  Italian  opera 
in  London,  and  after  1835  remained  in  Eng- 


lib.  4,  c.  6,  that  Carantacus  was  one  of  the 
fifteen  sons  (all  bishops  1)  of  St.  Fatrick'a 
sister  Darerca.  The  life  above  referred  to 
(which  the  Bollandists  remark  is  suspected 


land  until  her  death.  She  sang  the  soprano  solo  of  being  largely  fabulous)  says  that  the  kmg- 
music  at  the  firat  performance  of  Beethoven's  dom  of  Ceredig  being  invaded  by  the  Iriso, 
ninth  symphony  in  England,  21  March  1826,  and  the  king  being  advanced  in  yean  and 
and  in  the  same  year  took  part  in  the  York  infirm,  the  nobles  counselled  him  to  abdicate 
festival.  In  1826  she  was  at  Gloucester,  and  i  in  &vour  of  hLs  eldest  son,  Carantacus.  The 
in  1827  at  the  Leicester  and  Worcester  fee-  j  young  prince,  '  loving  the  heavenly  king 
tivals.  In  1834  she  sang  in  the  Handel  fes- !  more  than  an  earthly  Kingdom,'  took  flight 
tival  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1836  at  the  \  in  order  to  escape  the  honour  that  was  to  be 
Manchester  festival  with  Malibran,  and  in  !  thrust  upon  him,  and  lived  for  some  time  u 
1646  took  part  in  Mendelssohn's  '  Elijah '  at '  a  hermit  in  a  place  which  was  afterwards 
its  production  at  the  Birmingham  festival.  In  |  known  as  Guerit  Carantauc  (possibly  Llan- 
the  latter  years  of  her  career  she  abandoned  !  grannog  in  Cardiganshire).  According  to 
the  stage  for  oratorio  and  concert  sinj^ng,  ]  another  version  of  this  part  of  his  stoiy,  the 


in  which  she  achieved  great  success.  She  re- 
tired about  1846,  and  died  at  Elm  Lodge, 
Surbiton,  on  Sunday,  15  Oct.  1866.  Mme. 
Caradori- Allan  all  her  life  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity ;  personally  she  was  very  accomplished, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  amiable  and  un- 
affected. Her  singing  was  more  remarkable 
for  finish  than  for  lorce ;  her  voice  was  sweet, 
but  deficient  in  tone,  and  it  was  said  of  her 


place  of  his  retirement  was  a  cave  called 
EdUu.  Here  he  gave  himself  to  prayer  and 
to  the  study  of  the  scriptures.  He  aftei> 
wards  passed  over  into  Ireland,  and  became 
associated  with  St.  Patrick  in  the  evange- 
lisation of  that  country,  having  changed  bis 
name  to  Cemach  or  Cemath.  In  Ireland  he 
was  regarded  with  great  reverence,  and  there 
were  '  many  churches  and  cities '  named 


that '  she  always  delighted,  but  never  sur-  ]  after  him  in  the  province  of  Leinster. 


prised,'  her  audiences.  As  an  actress  she 
was  charmiiu^.  There  are  portraits  of  her  as 
Creusa  in '  A^ea,'  by  Hullmandel  after  Hay- 
ter,  and  in  Ebera's '  Seven  Years  of  the  King's 
Theatre.' 

[Grove's  Diet,  of  Husic,  i.  807 ;  Lord  Mount^- 
Edgcnmbe'g  Musical  Reminiscenoes  of  an  Old 
Amateur  (ed.  1827),  p.  155 ;  Ebera's  Seven  Years 
of  the  King's  Theatre,  pp.  143, 154,  &c. ;  Somer- 
set House,  i.  380,  ii.  88 ;  Orcbeslra  for  21  Oct. 
1865;  Quarterly  Musical  Magazine,  1825,  p.  347; 
Times,  19  Oct.  1865.]  W.  B.  S. 

OABAirrAClTS^  in  modem  Welsh 
CARANNOG,  SAnri  (^.  460),  was,  ac- 


It  appears  from  this  that  the  author  d 
the  '  Life '  regarded  Carantacus  as  the  same 
person  with  St.  Caimech,  a  bishop  who  a 
mentioned  by  the  Irish  hagiolof^ts  as  *■ 
companion  of  St.  Patrick,  and  as  having  aft- 
sisted  him  in  the  work  of  editing  the  Brehoo 
laws.  The  correctness  of  this  idenlaficatioo 
derives  some  support  frx>m  the  tact  that  the 
festival  of  Caimech  is  placed  in  the  Irish 
calendars  under  16  May ;  there  being  reason 
to  believe  that  this  was  the  date  assigned 
by  the  British  chureh  to  Carantacus.  At 
Llangrannog,  the  chureh  of  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  this  saint,  there  is  an  annual  &il 


cording  to  the  life  contained  in  Cotton.  MS.  on  27  May  (i.e.  16  May  old  style) ;  and  at 

Vespasian  A.  xiv.  (printed  by  the  BoUondists  Crantock  in  Cornwall,  where  there  is  the 

and  by  Rees, '  Cambro-Brit.  Saints,'  pp.  97-  same  dedication,  the  village  feast  is  on  tbs 

101),  the  son  of  Cereticus  (Ceredig),  king  of  Sunday  nearest  to  16  May.  The  Irish  wiiteit 
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themaelyes  speak  of  Caimeoh  as  a  Briton,  but 
thej  make  him  a  natiye  not  of  Wales  but  of 
OoniwalL  It  appears  likely,  however,  that 
this  is  merely  a  conjecture,  founded  on  an 
etymological  interpretation  of  the  name 
Cainiech,  which  MacFirbis  r^arded  as  mean- 
ing '  Comisiunan.'  There  seems  on  the  whole 
to  be  no  reason  for  disputing  the  identity 
of  (krantacns  and  Caimech,  or  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statement  that  he  was  bom  in 
Wales. 

The  '  Ldfe '  goes  on  to  say  that  Carantacus 
Mtomed  to  Wales,  and  sfain  occupied  for  a 
time  the  care  which  haa  formerly  been  his 
hermitage.  The  account  of  his  miracles, 
and  of  his  intercourse  with  King  Arthur,  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  reproduce  here ;  but 
there  may  possibly  be  some  historical  founda- 
tionforthe  statement  that  hefoundedachurch 
at  a  place  oJled  '  Carrum,'  and  at  another 
called  '  QuTou '  (Caerau,  Glamortraashire), 
nesi  the  mouth  of  the  'Ouellit.'  After- 
wards, the  biographer  says,  he  went  back  to 
Iielattd.  and  was  buried  at  a  place  called, 
after  his  own  name, '  the  city  of  Cemach.' 
The  Irish  writers  call  him  Caimech  of  Tuilen 
(Dulane  in  Meath).  and  say  that  he  is  buried 
at  Lus-Baithoi  in  Leinster.  MacFirbis  says 
that  he  was  '  the  son  of  Luithech,  son  of 
Luighidh,  son  of  Talum,'  &c.  This  pedigree 
may  possibly  be  authentic,  as  the  story  of 
the  aescent  of  Carantacus  from  Ceredig  is 
obviously  mere  legend. 

A  trace  of  a  dedication  to  St.  Carantacus  ! 
■eerns  to  exist  in  the  name  of  Carhampton  : 
(Domesday  <  Carentone ')  in   Somersetsoire. 
Leland  states  that  he  saw  there  a  ruined  ^ 
chapel  of  this  saint,  which  had  formerly  | 
been  the  parish  church.    Although  Anglo-  ' 
Saxon  place-names  derived  from  names  of  | 
saints  are  extremely  rare,  a  few  instances  of 
them  seem  to  exist  in  the  west,  near  the 
borders  of  the  native  British  territory,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  questioning 
the  correctuMS  of  Leland's  derivation  of  the 
name, 

OarantacuB  or  Caimech  must  be  distin- 
|uished  from  another  Caimech  [a.  v.],  whose 
festival  is  28  March,  and  who  diea  about  639. 

[Act.  Sanctt.  May,  iii.  648  ff. ;  Colgan,  Acta 
Sanetonim  Hibemise,  i.  268,  473,  717-18  ;  Rees's 
Cunbio-Brit.  Saints,  97-101,  396-401  ;  Todd's 
Itiih  Nennins,  ex,  ozi;  Senchos  Mor,  i.  xix,  16, 
17,  ii.  y-viii ;  Martyiology  of  Soaegal,  p.  183 ; 
Stokes  on  the  Calendar  of  Oengna,  p.  Izzxvii ; 
l>ict.  Ohristiao  Biography,  i.  888.]        H.  B. 

Od^nSinS  (246  P-293),  Roman  em- 
peror iu  Britain  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  and 
Mazimianus  Herculius,  was  a  man  of  very 
hunble  origin,  and  is  described  by  Aurelius 


Victor  (De  Qetaribtu,  c.  89)  m  'Menapin 
civis,'  an  expression  which  indicates  the 
district  about  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and 
the  Meuse  as  his  native  country  (cf.  Buir- 
BUBT,  Hut.  (/  Ano.  Oeog.  iL  136 ;  O.  LoNe 
in  Smith'b  Diet.  (/  Ana.  G«og.  s.v.  'Me- 
napii ').  The  portrait  of  himselion  his  coins, 
which  were  probably  first  issued  in  A.D.  287, 
is  apparently  that  of  a  man  of  about  forty. 
In  his  youth  Carausius  earned  his  livelihood 
as  a  pilot.  In  286  he  is  mentioned  as  gready 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  campaign  of  tne 
I  Emperor  Maximian  agunst  the  Bagaudsa — 
I  the  revolted  peasants  and  banditti  of  GauL 
I  About  this  period  Maximian  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  active  measures  for  suppressing 
theFrank  and  Saxon  pirates  who  preved  nfoa. 
the  coasts  of  Britain  and  GauL  Carausius 
was  entrusted  with  the  formation  and  com- 
mand of  a  fleet  which  was  stationed  at  Ges- 
Boriacun  (Boulogne).  But '  the  integrity  of 
the  new  admiral'  (as  Gibbon  says),  '  coiro- 

rnded  not  with  his  abilities.'  He  allowed 
pirates  to  sail  out  and  ravage  as  naoal, 
but  when  they  returned  he  fell  upon  them 
and  seised  the  spoil,  reserving  a  portion — ap- 
parently a  very  considerable  portion — ^for  his 
own  purposes.  Maximian  at  last  gave  orders 
that  his  admiral  should  be  put  to  death.  But 
Carausius  was  strong  in  the  possession  of  the 
fleet,  and  had  ample  resources  for  corruption, 
and  on  becoming  aware  of  Maximian's  mten- 
tion,  he  promptly  crossed  the  Channel  with 
his  ships,  took  possession  of  Britain,  and 
'  assumed  the  purple '  ('  purpuram  sumpsit,' 
EnTB0Fii7B),  A.D.  287.  It  has  been  sometimes 
sud  that  Ckrausius  was  '  the  first  count  of 
the  Saxon  shore'  ('  comes  littoris  Saxonici'), 
a  title  only  first  maide  known  to  us  in  the 
'  Notitia,'  Le.  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  A.D.  If  we  assume  with  Guest 
{Origmu  Oeliices,  iL  164),  Freeman  {Nor- 
man Conqrteit,  ed.  1867,  L  11),  Stubbs 
(OmsHttUional  Hitt.  qf  -^V-  Library  ed. 
1880,  i.  67  note),  and  other  writers  (see 
BoCKiso's  commentary  on  cap.  xxv.  of  his 
edition  of  the  Notitia),  that  tiie  duties  of  the 
'  Comes '  were  to  protect '  the  Saxon  shore,' 
Le.  the  shore  on  either  side  of  the  Channel, 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Saxon  pirates,  we 
may,  at  any  rate,  safely  affirm  tnat  Carau- 
sius was  practioajly  the  first  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Comes. 
Lappenberg  {Hitt.  of  Bng.  under  the  Anglo- 
8<u«m  Kingi,  1846,  L  44  ff.;  c£  Ebmblb, 
Saxont  in  England,  L  12),  who  thinks  that 
the  '  comes  littoris  Saxonici '  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  Saxon  colonists  settled  along 
the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Chtul  before  460, 
considers  that  Carausius  was  practically  the 
first '  comes '  in  this  sense,  remarking  that 
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if  Carausius, '  himself  a  German  by  extrac- 
tion, a  Menapian  by  birth  .  .  .  did  not 
cause  the  settling  of  the  Saxons  alon^  the 
Saxon  shore,  in  Gaul  as  well  as  in  Bntain, 
he  at  least  promoted  it  by  his  alliance  with 
them.'  A  sufostantially  similar  view  as  to 
the  relations-  of  Carausius  and  the  Saxons  is 
taken  by  Schaumann  {Zur  Gfetchichte  der 
Erobenmg  EngUmdHt  ditreh  ffermanifohe 
StSmme,  Gottingen,  1848),  Dirks  (Ze«.4»iyto- 
Saxoni  et  leurs  petits  deniers  dits  8eeatta», 
Brussels,  1870,  pp.  15  ff.),  and  Howorth 
(Joum.  of  Anthropologieal  ItutHMte,  Pehru- 
aiT,  1878). 

Maiimian,  deprived  of  his  fleet,  was  unable 
to  pursue  Carausius  immediately,  but  during 
part  of  288  and  289  confined  himself  to 
making  elaborate  naval  preparations.  Carau- 
sius meanwhile  was  supposed  to  be  trem- 
Uing  for  his  safety.  '  Quia  nunc  animi  habet 
iQe  pirata  P '  a^  the  courtly  panegyrist  of 
Maximian  in  an  oration  delivered  at  Treves 
on  31  April  289 :  '  ./Edifioatae  sunt  omatee- 
que  pulonerrimee  classes  cunctis  simul  Eunni- 
bus  oceanum  petiturs '  (Maksbtibi  Pmug. 
Mot.  Hero.  diet.  c.  12).  '  The  new  fleet  was 
brought  into  action— probably  shortly  after 
this  date — but  its  half-trained  seamen  proved 
to  be  no  match  for  the  sailors  of  Carausius, 
who  had  built  a  number  of  additional  ships 
after  the  Roman  modeL  Caiansius  was,  more- 
over, an  experienced  soldier  (Eutbop.  ix.22). 
On  landing  in  Britain  in  287  he  had  won 
over  to  his  side  (probably  by  bribery)  the 
Roman  legion  stationed  in  the  island,  and  he 
proceeded  to  organise  an  army  bv  adding  to 
the  legion  some  companies  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries and  even  merchaiits  from  Gaul :  the 
prospect  of  spoil  made  his  service  attractive, 
and  '  barbarians '  also  joined  the  ranks.  Part 
of  his  fleet  held  possession  of  Boulogne.  The 
contest  between  the  rivals  seems  to  have 
lasted  some  time,  the  advantage  being  always, 
apparmtly,  on  the  side  of  Carausius,  and  at 
last  in  290  Mazimiaa  was  glad  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  usurper.  Butro^us  (ix. 
23)  only  records  the  bare  fact  that  peace  was 
brought  about;  but  from  certain ooins issued 
by  Carausius,  evidently  at  this  period,  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  actually  acknow- 
ledged by  Maximian  and  Diocletian  as  a 
partner  in  the  empire.  Carausius,  probably 
from  the  very  moment  of  his  first  setting  sail 
for  Britain,  had  already  placed  his  own  por- 
trait on  the  coins  which  he  issued,  and  tmd 
styled  himself  'Lnperator,'  'Ctesar,'  'Au- 
glMtOB,'  adding  the  usual  imperial  epithets 
of '  Pius '  and  '  Felix ; '  but  he  now  issued  a 
remarkable  copper  coin  (a  specimen  is  in  the 
British  Museum),  on  the  obvwse  of  which 
he    placed  the  three  heads  of  Diocletian, 


Maximian,  and  himself,  accompanied  by  (In 
inscription  OAHivsivs  et  fratres  svi.  The 
reverse  bore  t^e  inscription  pax  avoss  (Le. 
'  trium  Augustomm ')  and  a  female  pw 
sonification  of  peace,  holding  olive-branch 
and  soeptre.  (^  a  few  other  coins  of  Carau- 
sius, which  must  also  belong  to  this  period, 
the  legends  have  reference  to  three  Augnsti, 
and  not  merely — as  at  first — to  a  single  Au- 
gustus ^Carausius  himself).  But  the  union 
of  the  imperial  '  brethren '  was  soon  to  be 
dissolved.  In  393  Diocletian  tuid  Maxi- 
mian invited  Galerius  and  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus  to  share  in  the  g^wing  cares  of  em^, 
as  CeessTS.  The  d^ence  of  Gaul  tmd  Bri- 
tain was  entrusted  to  Constantius ;  and  be 
proceeded  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  power  of 
Carausius  by  an  attack  on  Boulogne.  He 
besieged  the  town  both  by  land  and  sea, 
obstructing  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  by  a 
mole.  The  garrison  surrendered,  and  Con- 
stantius was  making  other  preparations  for 
the  recovery  of  Bntain,  when  he  received 
the  welcome  news  that  Carausius  had  been 
assassinated  by  bis  chief  minister,  AUectnt, 
398.  [The  exact  date  and  sequence  of 
the  events  in  the  life  of  Carausius  are  not 
absolutely  certain ;  the  chronology  that  hts 
here  been  adopted  is  that  of  Clinton  {Fatti 
Som.)  According  to  other  modem  critica 
(see  FAULT,  Seal-Bneyclop.)  the  reign  of 
Carausius  lasted  from  386  to  398,  and  the 
peace  with  Mojdmian  and  Diocletian  was 
made,  not  in  390  but  in  292.  The  date, 
394,  adopted  by  Gibbon  (also  in  Momm. 
Hitt.  Bntan.  and  elsewhere)  for  the  death 
of  Carausius  is  erroneous  (see  W.  Smith's 
note  in  the  Dedine  cmd  FaU,  ii.  71).] 

The  brief  notices  of  Aurelius  Victor  and 
Eutropius,  and  the  necessarily  unsatis&ctoiy 
statements  of  the  Panegyrists,  throw  little 
light  upon- the  character  and  motives  of  Ca^ 
rausius.  He  is  oontem|)tuously  spoken  of  as 
the  'pirate'  or  the  'pirate  chief'  ('archi- 
pirata  ),  and  his  avarice  and  faithlessness  aie 
not  unjustly  stigmatised.  All  the  ancient 
writers,  however,  recognise  his  ability  in 
nautical  and  militaiy  a&irs.  His  motive  in 
seizing  Britain  and  his  position  as  '  impera- 
tor '  have  been  discussed  by  several  modem 
writers.  '  Under  his  command,'  says  Qib- 
bon,  'Britain,  destined  in  a  future  age  to 
obtain  the  empire  of  the  sea,  already  as- 
sumed its  natural  and  respectable  station  of 
a  maritime  power,'  Carausius  certainly  re- 
lied upon  his  fleet,  and  be  may  possibly,  in 
the  first  instance,  have  fled  to  Bntain  merelj 
as  to  a  harbour  of  refuge,  without  having  any 
ultimate  designs  upon  the  empire,  but,  in 
any  caae,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  rest 
content  with  being  a  mere  '  king '  of  Britam. 
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Mr.  Freeman  {Norman  Conquest,  1867,  i. 
168 ;  1877,  i.  189)  well  pointa  out  that  Ca- 
ntnsius,  Mazimus,  and  the  otber  soHsalled 
^^lant*  or  piovinoial  emperora,  did  not  claim 
tnj  independant  exktence  Hdt  any  part  of 
the  Mniiim  of  which  they  might  h»ve  gained 
poHeanoik  'They  were  pietendeiB  to  the 
whole  enqtire  if  tliOT  ooula  get  it,  and  ih^ 
notnneommonlydideetitintheend.'  'Car 
noniw,  the  fint  British  emperar,  according 
tothii  theorr,  held  not  only  Britain  but  part  | 
of  OauL'  '  Britain  and  part  of  Gaiil  were 
(imply  those  parts  of  the  empire  of  which 
Caiwuius,  a  candidate  for  the  whole  empire, 
had  been  able  actually  to  possess  hiioMlf. 
At  last  Carausins  was  accepted  as  a  colleague 
by  Diodetiaii  and  Maxmian,  and  so  became 
a  lawful  Ctesar  and  Augustus^'  '  AUecims 
wM  leas  fortunate ;  he  neirer  got  beyond 
Biitab,  and,  instead  of  being  acfnowledged 
as  a  coUeague,  he  was  defiaated  and  slain  l^ 
C(»i*tantius.'  j 

Althou^  Carausius  ruled  in  Britain  from  | 
387  to  SSa,  no  lapidary  insonptioBS  or  other 
monuments  of  his  reign  hare  at  present  i 
lieen  discovered,  with  uie  exception  of  the  ' 
^Id,  stiver,  and  copper  coins  which  he  issued  i 
in  large  numbers.    The  testimimy  of  tiieee 
coins  confirms,  and  in  B(»ne  pointa  supple- 
ments, the  scanty  information  derived  from  ' 
the  literary  sources.    GKbbon,  in  anota  in  the  I 
'  Decline  and  Fall,'  observes  tbat '  as  a  great  I 
numbecof  medals  ^i.e.  coins)  of  Csranttos  are  | 
itiil  pieaeorved,  he  is  become  a  very  favourite 
oiject  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  and  every  dr-  I 
sonstanee'  of  his  life  and  actions  has  been 
inreetigated  with  sagacious  accuracy.'  How- 
ever, until  tlie  latter  part  of  th*  present 
century  the  coins  of  Carausiua  were  always 
considered  by  numismatists  as  raritiee,  and 
Qibbon  had  onlv  before  him  the  learned  but 
fuciM  work  of  Dr.  Stukeley — poesiUy  also 
that  of  Gtenebrier — who  made  Carausius  a 
Welshman  and  gave  him  for  a  wife  a  lady 
named  Oriiuub — a  name  which  be  arrived 
tt  by  misreading  the  word  Fortuna  on  onei 
of  the  emperor's  coins.    Even  now,  no  com- 
plete list  of  the  coins  of  Carausius  brought 
aoiwn  to  the  present  date  is  in  ezistance, 
dioDgh  a  ve^  large  number  may  be  found 
engraved  in  the '  Monamaot*  Historica  Bri- 
tuuuca'  and  in  Boach  Smith's '  Collectanea 
Antiqua.'    Cohen,  in  his  '  MfidaiUes  imp6ri- 
alee'^fitat  edition),  gives  a  description  of  six 
jsrietiea  in  gold,  forty-eiz  in  silver,  and  243 
in  copper;  but  since  this  list  was  compiled, 
about  I861I,  numerous  additional  specimens 
hare  been  discovered,  e^>ecially  in  copperi 
In  particular,  the  very  large  hoard  of  coins 
nnssithed  by  Lord   Selbome  in  1878   at 
Blaekmooc  in  Hampshire  contained  646  coins 


of  Carausius,  which  included  117  varieties 
not  described  by  Cohen.  Among  the  nume- 
rous localities  where  coins  of  Carausius  have 
been  discovered  may  be  mentioned  London 
(some  of  the  coins  were  found  in  the  bed  of 
the  Thames) ;  Richborough ;  Bouen  (where 
a  board  of  late  third-century  coins,  disco- 
vered in  1846,  contained  210  of  Carausius); 
St.  Albans,  Silchester,  Strood,  Wroxeter, 
and  different  parts  of  Gloucestershire.  Co- 
raoaius  struck  his  money  at  London,  and  at 
a  mint  indicated  by  the  letter  '  C,'  probably 
Camulodunum  (Colchester) ;  a  number  of 
his  coins  give  no  indication  of  their  place 
of  mintage.  Butupiee  and  Clausentum  nave 
by  some  been  suggested  as  mints;  but  this 
is  donbtiuL  De  Sails  {Num.  Chron.  n.  s. 
vii.  67)  would  assign  to  ^7-00  P  those  coins 
of  Carausius  which  are  'without  miut^uarks 
and  mostly  of  inferior  workmanship ; '  and  to 
the  years  290  P-3  the  gold  and  copper  coins 
with  the  mint-mark  of  London,  ana  the  ccp- 
pecwiththemint-mark  of  Camulodunum:  the 
'  silver  «oins  with  the  exergual  mark  bsb  pit^ 
bably  belong  to  this  period  and  to  the  mint  of 
Looaon.'  It  is  not  improbable  that  Carausius 
stsnck  coins  with  his  name  and  tides  even 
befiore  settiag  out  from  Boulogne  for  Britain. 
There  are  two  sets  of  coins  wnich  some  wri- 
ters have  proposed  to  attribute  to  this  period : 

(1)  a  series  (from  the  Bouen  find)  bearing  a 
portrait  of  CaiaNsius  differing  from  that  on 
the  coins  undoubtedly  struck  in  Britain,  and 

(2)  a  number  of  specimens  (from  the  Black- 
moor  and  Silohester  hoards)  which  are  re- 
Btvnck  on  moaey  of  previous  emperors  (GM- 
lieQUS,'Victoiinu8,Tetricus,&c.)  Not  having 
a  supply  of  metal '  blanks  ready  to  hand  e£ 
Boulogne,  CaKuains  may  very  well  have 
adopted  the  expedient  of  using  the  copper 
coins  which  he  found  already  in  circulation, 
Btaviping  them  over  again  from  dies  en* 
graved  with  his  own  devices  and  inscriptions. 
The  coins  of  Carausius  as  a  whole  are  fairly 
well  executed  iot  the  period,  though  some 
of  the  legends  are  blundered ;  thev  hardly, 
however,  warrant  the  assertion  of  Gibbon 
that  their  issuer  '  invited  from  the  continent 
a  erei^  number  of  skilfal  artists.'  The  legend 
otthe obvesse  is  almost  invariably  ime.  [or 
jxs.  0.]  OABAVarvB.  p.  t,  Ave.  In  rare  instances 
I  or  nr — ^probably  for  '  Invictus ' — is  added. 
'  Carausius '  may,  from  the  evidence  of  the 
coins,  be  consideied  as  the  true  form  of  the 
emperor's  name ;  the  author  of  the  Epitome 
<tf  the  'De  CsBsaribus'  of  Victor  calls  him 
'Charausio,'  and  in  medieeval  and  other 
writers  he  i»  given  such  curious  names  as 
'  Caratins,' '  Crausias,'  &c.  (see  a  list  of  these 
in  Geetbbkibb,  pp.  6,  6).  Nearly  all  modem 
writers— Stukeley;  Pauly,'Real-Encydop.;' 
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Smith,  'Diet.  Class. Bio^. ;'  Madden,  'Hand- 
book of  Roman  Coins ' — ^have  stated  tliat  he 
assumed  the  names  of  Marcus  Auielius  Va- 
lerius, names  already  borne  by  the  Ehnperor 
Maximian ;  but  the  only  authority  for  this 
appears  to  be  the  inscription — ^reiy  possibly 
misread— on  a  coin  referred  to  by  EckheL 
{Doet.  Num.  Vet.  \m.i7).  Two  specimens  in 
the  Hunter  collection  at  Glasgow  (Cohek, 
Med.  imp.  voL  v.,  'Carausius,'  Nos.  192, 199) 
are,  howerer,  said  to  read  M[arcus]  oabatbttb. 
The  obverse  types  of  the  coins  of  Caransius 
consist  of  a  portrait  of  himself  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  conventionalised  ;  it 
is  that  of  a  sturdy  soldier  with  a  slight  touch 
of  brutality.  The  head  is  in  prome  and  is 
either  radiate  or  wreathed  with  lanieL  Some 
specimens  with  the  legend  viBTva  OASAVBi[i] 
display  a  nearly  half-length  figure  of  the  em- 
peror m  armour,  helmeted  and  radiate,  and 
'with  a  shield  on  the  left  arm,  and  in  the  right 
ajavelin.  A  unique  copper  coin  found  at 
W  rozeter,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(R.  SmTR,  Collea.  Antigua,  iL  16S,  164, 
with  engraving),  shows  the  head  of  Carausius 
full-face  and  bture ;  the  workmanship  is  more 
careful  and  the  face  has  a  look  of  greater 
benignity  than  in  the  profile  representations. 
Historical  deductions  from  the  reverse 
types  of  Carausius  must  be  made  with  caution, 
fer  the  reason  that  many  of  these  types  are 
more  or  less  commonplace,  and  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  British  potentate.  But  a  certain 
number  of  types  were  undoubtedly  originated 
bv  Carausius  himself,  and  others  seem  to  be 
historically  significant.  On  one  important 
reverse  type  Carausius  represents  himself  as 
the  '  long-looked  for '  deliverer  welcomed  by 
Britannia,  who  stands  holding  a  trident  and 
extends  her  hand  to  the  new  emperor ';  the 
legend  is  'bipbctaih  vbni.'  On  another 
specimen,  with  the  type  of  the  Wolf  and 
Twios,  the  '  Romanorum  Renovatio '  is  pro- 
claimed; or,  again,  the  'Seeculi  Felieitas' 
and  the  '  Liberalitas  Autnisti.'  Some  of  the 
types  and  legends  are  of  a  warlike  nature, 
e.g.  the  '  Mars  Ultor,'  the  '  Concordia  Mili-, 
turn,'  the  '  Fides  Militum,'  and  on  various 
pieces  the  names  of  Roman  legions  axe  re- 
corded. Types  relating  to  nautical  matters 
are  somewhat  rare;  Neptune  occurs  on  several 
coins,  and  one  of  the  types  is  a  gallev  with 
its  crew.  Jupiter,  and  more  especially  the 
Sun-god,  seem  to  be  the  divinities  usually 
invoked  bv  Carausius.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  more  or  less  hackneyed  types, 
such  as  'Victoria,'  'Pax,'  'Moneta,'  'For- 
tuna,' '  Providentia.'  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  'Victoria' 
and  the  'Pax'  (especially  of  the  latter)  is 
due  to  actual  events  in  the  leign  of  Carausius, 


such  as  a  victory  over  or  a  peace  oooduded 
with  the  Caledonians ;  but  tnese  coniectures 
seem  somewhat  hazardous. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Allbottts  (250  P-296), 
the  suecessor  of  Carausius,  nouiin^  what- 
ever is  recorded,  though  the  portrait  on  his 
coins  enables  us  to  select  260  as  the  i^ 
proximate  date  of  his  birth.  He  is  first  in- 
troduced to  us  as  the  right-hand  man  of 
Carausius,  but.  having  committed  certain  un- 
pordonable  offences,  lie  assassinated  Oatau- 
sius  and  seized  the  government.  His  reign 
lasted  for  about  three  years  only  (3^- 
296).  Daring  its  progress  he  issued  a  good 
many  coins,  minting,  like  his  predecessor,  at 
London  and  Colchester.  Aoooraing  to  Cohen 
(whose  estimate,  howevar,  does  not  take  ao- 
count  of  coins  discovered  simoe  1861),  them  are 
ten  varieties  in  gold  ai^  fifty-six  in  copper : 
the  so-called  silver  coins  S'PPear  to  be  only 
copper  washed  with  sUver.  Theobverseediii- 
play  the  head  of  AUectns  in  profile,  lanreato. 
AllectuB  takes  the  imperitu  style  ntr.  c 
ALUBOTVB.  r.  V.  AVft.  His  reverse  types  an 
for  the  most  part  similar  to  those  of  his  pee- 
deceesor ;  it  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the 
type  of  the  galley  with  rowers  now  becomes 
extremely  common,  as  if  Allectus  wished  to 
direct  attention  to  his  maritime  reeouroea. 
His  enemies,  however,  ware  maturing  their 
plans,  and  by  296  Constantius  had  his  fleet 
ready  for  action.  To  distract  the  attrntion 
of  Allectus,  Constantius  divided  it  into  two 
squadrons,  (me  under  his  own  ofnninand, 
stationed  at  Boulogne,  the  other,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  under  the  oommand  at 
the  praetorian  pmfect,  Asclepiodotna.  Aa- 
depiodotus  sailed  out  first,  and  under  oorer 
of  a  fog  passed  unobserved  bv  the  Britiah 
fleet,  wkich  lay  ofF  the  Ide  ot  Wight,  and 
efiected  a  lancungr.  AUectns  immediatdy 
hastened  westward.  With  men  wearied  by 
forced  marches  he  encountered  Asclepiodotos, 
and  was  defeated  and  slain  A.S.  296.  Locd 
Selbome  conjectures  that  the  enngemant 
took  place  in  or  near  Woolmer  Foreat  in 
Hampshire,  and  he  supposes  that  it  was  hist 
before  the  fight  that  Allectus  or  some  of  hia 
officers  hurriedly  buried  for  safety  the  enor- 
mous '  Blackmoor  hoard,'  oonsistang  o(  move 
than  29,788  coins,  among  which  were  ninety 
of  Allectus. 

Shortly  after  the  battle  Constantius  him- 
self arrived,  and  Britain  was  restored  to  the 
empire  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  nsurpati<Hi  ct 
Carausius  and  Allectus. 

[The  ancient  authorities  are :  AureUns  Vietor, 
De  Cgesaribus,  e.  89,  and  the  Epitome  of  the 
De  Ctea.  c  40 ;  Entropiiu,  Histor.  Boai.  BMr. 
lib.  ix.  capp.  21,  22 ;  the  Fanegyrica*  Maai- 
miano  Here,  diotna,  eapp.  11, 13,  and  thePaaeg. 
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QenetUiacns  Hazim.  Aug.  diet.  e.  19,  of  th* 
w^cd  Uuawtinw ;  :Sm>ieniii«.  Fbosott.  Coq- 
itMitio  CBWwi,  c^pp.  6,  7,  12 ;  Pane^.  Constaa- 
ting,  0.  S;  Qrosigs,  HUtor.  lib.  yii.  c  2d» 
B«diV  Hilt  £ccl.  lil^  i.  cap.  Q.  Amon^  mo- 
dem vriten  see  especially  :  Clinton,  Fasti  Bo- 
tma,i.  330-6;  GibW,  Pedine  atid  Fall  (ecL 
W.  Smith),  ii.  70-8 ;  J.  Roulez  in  Biographie 
Nit.  de  Belgiqne;  Monumenta  Historica  Britan- 
nica  (Chronological  Abstract  and  Excerpta  de 
Britannia)  ;  Panly,  Eeal-KnCTclopadie,  s.  v.  •  C3a- 
mutos;'  Dnmy,  Hist.  de«  Boraains,  ri.  536-0, 
HO,  649,  660  ;  Ae  monograplia  of  W.  Stnkeley 
(JMallio  Histonr  of  Carwsios,  London,  1767-S, 
*tt),  andSMtebnw  (Hisloire  d«  Caiansins,  Parif , 
1740,4to)aMiofTanrUttI«'nln«.  ibrtbeeoioa, 
we:  UonTim«Dte  Hut.  Brit.  pUt«*  v-xiv.  (Ca- 
nnrins),  sv-zrii.  (AUe^tns) :  C.  Boaeh  Smith, 
Cdleotanea  Antiqna,  ii  1S3.  It.  126, 216,  v..  162, 
IH  241,  Ti.  130,  Tij.  223 ;  CohWi  Midailles 
intfibialw  (ISftl),  t.  601-39,  and  vii.  360-3; 
.Uceimun,  C%>ins  of  the  Bomans  relating  to  Britain 
(1836),  pp.  47-69,  and  his  DMcriptiye  Catal.  of 
Bom.  Co^is  (1834),ii.  168-76;  MnmianuiticOhio- 
nide  (old  series),  reff.  in  Index  ii.  in  vol.  xz. ; 
(new  series)  i.  36,  161,  163,  ii.  41,  t.  106,  Tii. 
67,  xiy.  87,  xvii.  189,  rix.  44,  and  p.  18  (Pro- 
ntSmgi) ;  Journal  of  th«  Archwol.  Assoc.,  reff. 
in  ladoi  to  Tola  i-xxx. ;  AxihaoL  Journal,  i. 
1S3,  ix.  194;  various  leff.  in  Aichcologia  of 
See.  ol  Anti(). ;  British  Huaenm  Oollecticnt  Most 
oftheaWe  soiiBeeaalaa  give  iafflimation  about 
AllMtofc]  W.  W. 

CAB^liRT,  Mcond  Eabl  os  (1600  P- 
1680).    [See  VkueH^K,  Riohabd.] 

OAJBHX,  HENRY  (1779-1844),  aiaeeOar 
neous  writer,  bom  at  Egluun,  Surrey,  is  1779, 
wu  ednotted  at  Westminster  School  and 
Pemhrake  OoUege,  Oxford,  wbeie  he  entered 
in  1797.  He  proceeded  B.A.  1800,  M.A.  1805, 
B.  and  D.D.  1828  (  CM.  </  OcAmj  GraduaUt). 
Ib  1815  he  was  inesented  to  tJie  vicarafle  of 
Qieit  Malvein,  Woroeetenhire,  and  in  1832 
to  that  of  Doiinington,  Herefordshire.  He 
was  elected  a  feUow  of  the  Boyal  Society 
3  March  1830  {IU>yal8oeiet!flMft*ofCotmca, 
^),  and  iras  alflo  fallow  of  the  Sooety  of 
Antiqmies  and  of  the  BOTal  Historical 
Society.  He  died  at  Great  Malveni  4  Aust. 
1844. 

He  wsote :  1.  <  The  History  of  the  Revo- 
Intions  of  Russia,'  9nd  ed.  1604.  2.  <  His- 
torical Ontlinee  of  the  Rise  and  ^stablish- 
oent  of  the  Papal  Power,'  Margat«,  1804. 
S.  '  Thoughts  on  Domestic  or  Private  Edu- 
estion,'  1807.  4.  <The  Reign  of  CSiarle- 
macne,  conaidered  chioBy  wiUi  reference  to 
^^on.  Laws,  Literature,  and  Manners,' 
1807.  6.  <  Literary  Recreations,'  Liverpool, 
2nd  ed.  1811.  6.  'Beauford,  or  a  Picture 
of  High  Life,  a  novel,'  2  vols.  1811.  7.  '  An 
Essay  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,'  1814.   8,  'The 
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Brother-in-Law,  a  comedy j'  Lee  Priory  Pri- 
vate Press,  1817.  9.  '  A  Pisaertation  on  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  the  Re- 
^tation  of  the  Hoadlyan  Scheme  of  it,'  4th 
ed.  1821.  10.  '  The  Uses  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  explained  and  vindicated,  a  sermon,' 
4th  ed.  Worcester,  1825.  11.  '  A  Letter  to 
the  Cuke  of  Wellington  on  the  Reasonable- 
ness of  a  Church  Reform,'  1830.  12.  'A 
Dissertation  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Priory 
of  Great  Malvern,'  1834. 

[Oent.  Hag.  Ift44,  xzii.  601-2;  Brit.  Hus. 
Cat]  F.  W-T. 

CABDALE,  JOHN  BATE  (1802-1877), 
first  apostle  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  church, 
was  bom  at  28  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  Lon- 
don, on  7  Nov.  1802.  His  fether,  William 
Cardale,  a  solicitor,  of  2  Bedford  Row,  Lon- 
don, possessed  considerable  property ;  he  was 
bom  on  17  July  1777,  and  died  at  Harro- 
gate in  1828,  having  married,  in  1799,  Mary 
Anne  Bennett.  The  son,  who  entered  Rugby 
School  on  9  Nov.  1816,  was  articled  to  his 
father  in  1818,  and  admitted  a  solicitor  in 
Hilarv  term  in  1824.  For  many  years  he 
was  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Cardale,  Iliffe, 
&  Russell,  of  2  Bedford  Row,  the  solicitors 
to  Gray's  Inn  and  Rugby  School;  hut  in 
1834  he  retired  with  a  c(Hnpetence  to  devote 
his  energies  to  other  purposes.  In  1830  the 
mmds  of  many  people  were  much  exercised 
r^[aiding  a  seligious  movement  known  as 
'speaJfing  in  toe  spirit  in  the  unknown 
tongues,'  which  fint  manifested  itself  at  Fer- 
nicarry,  Roseneath,  Scotland.  In  September 
Cardale,  with  other  persons,  went  to  Scot- 
land to  examine  for  himself  into  the  truth  of 
the  reports.  He  retumsd  to  London  fuUy 
eonvinced  as  to  the  reality  of  the  '  spirituu 
gifts,'  and  in  October  1880  opened  his  own 
house  forweekly  prayer  meetings  for  the '  out- 
pouring of  the  spirit.^  At  length,  on  30  April 
1831,  tne  first  case  occurred  in  London.  Mrs. 
Cardale  'spoke  with  great  solemnity  in  a 
tongue  and  propbeaied,' and  others  soon  after 
not  only  spoke  out  also  '  sang  in  the  spirit.' 
These  events  were  notified  to  Baptist  Noel, 
the  minister  of  St.  J<^'s,  Bedford  Row,  with 
a  request  for  bis  siuiction  to  the  proceedings. 
This  he  not  only  refused  to  give,  but  auo 
preached  publicly  against  the  gifts.  Cardale 
and  his  family  soon  after  commenced  attend- 
ing the  ministration  of  Edward  Irving  [q.  y.] 
in  the  Caledonian  chapel ;  special  services  were 
held  in  this  chapel,  where  soon  after  Edward 
OUver  Taplin  began  '  speaking  in  the  spirit  in 
an  unknown  tongue.'  Irving  at  first  doubted 
about  permitting  these  utterances,  but  found 
it  useless  to  offer  any  opposition.  On  Sunday, 
16  Oct.  1831,  at  the  morning  service,  in  the 
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presence  of  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  people, 
Miss  Hall '  spoke  in  an  unknown  tongue,'  and 
caused  a  violent  excitement.  Cardale  defended 
Irring  before  the  London  presbytery  of  the 
Scotch  church,  and  after  the  verdict  against 
Lim  ordained  him  in  Newman  Street,  6  April 
1833,  to  be  the  '  angel '  or  minister  of  that 
chapel.  At  first  the  sect  called  themselves 
the  Church  or  the  Catholic  Church,  but  the 
name  was  afterwards  changed  to  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church ;  the  general  public,  how- 
ever, called  it  the  Irvingite  Church,  and  in 
some  books  it  is  called  the  Jmllennium  Church. 
Edward  Irving  neither  had  nor  claimed  to 
have  any  hand  in  its  foundation.  Cardale 
entered  on  his  office  of  apostle  at  Christmas 
1833,  and  for  nearly  a  year  was  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  the  twelve  apostles.  After 
Mr.  H.  Drununond's  appointment  as  an 
apostle,  the  seat  of  the  central  management 
01  the  church  was  fixed  at  Albury  in  Surrey, 
where  he  built  a  cathedral  with  a  chapter^ 
house  annexed.  On  14  July  1835  the  twelve 
apostles,  accompanied  by  seven  prophets,  re- 
tired to  Albury,  and  spent  two  years  and  a 
half  in  consultation.  In  1838  tne  parts  of 
the  world  over  which  the  church  proposed  to 
itinerate  were  divided  into  sections  named 
after  the  tribes  of  Israel.  England  was 
called  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  seat  of  apo- 
stolic government,  and  was  assigned  to  Car- 
dale,  '  the  pillar  of  the  apostles.'  Each  of  the 
apostles  then  entered  on  his  special  journey, 
Cfardale  remaining  in  England  to  overlook 
his  tribe,  and  to  be  a  centre  of  communica- 
tion between  the  dispersed  labourers.  In 
September  1842  a  liturgy  was  adopted  which 
was  in  great  part  the  work  of  Cardale,  and 
was  compiled  from  '  the  law  of  Moses,' 
and  from  the  liturgies  of  the  Creek,  Latin, 
and  Anglican  churches.  Cardale  continued 
for  many  years  working  hard  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church,  and  visiting  the  congregations 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  On  14  July 
1877,  on  attending  the  forty-second  comme- 
moration of  the  'Separation  of  the  Twelve ' 
in  Gordon  Square,  he  was  taken  iU,  and  after 
being  remov^  to  his  house,  Cooke's  Place, 
Albury,  died  on  Wednesdav,  18  July  1877, 
and  was  buried  in  Albury  churchyard.  The 
loes  to  his  church  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
His  strength  of  will,  calmness  and  clearness 
of  judgment,  and  kindness  of  heart  and 
manner,  added  to  the  prest.ige  of  his  long  rule, 
made  him  a  tower  of  strength.  He  was  in- 
defatigable in  labour,  of  which  he  acoom- 
Elished  a  vast  amount ;  besides  Latin  and 
Ireek,  be  was  a  good  French  and  Qerman 
scholar,  and  late  in  life  learnt  Danish.  He 
appears  to  have  been  quite  sincere  in  his 
belief,  and  confident  in  tne  fulfilment  of  his 


expectations.  Besides  being  an  apostle,  he 
was,  like  Henry  Drummond,  also  a  prophet. 
He  married  on  9  Sept.  1824  Emma,  aeoond 
daughter  of  Thomas  William  Plummer  o< 
Clapham.  She  died  at  Albury  31  Manh 
1873. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  following  worfa, 
an  of  which  are  anonymous,  and  the  majority 
of  which  were  printed  for  private  circulation 
only :  1. '  A  Manual  or  Summary  of  Spedtl 
Objects  of  Faith  and  Hope,'  1848.  3.  'The 
Confession  of  the  Church,'  184&  3. '  B«ad- 
ingsontheLituivy,'vol.i.  184ft-61,andToLiL 
18fi3-78.  4.  '  A  Discourse  delivered  in  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  GKirdon  Square, 
on  the  occasion  of  consecratingthe  Altar  and 
opening  the  Church  for  Public  Worship,'  1868. 
5.  <  Letters  on  certain  Statements  contained 
in  some  late  Articles  in  the  "Old  Church 
Porch,"  entitled  Irvingism,'  1865:  reprinted, 

1867.  6.  '  The  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  ta 
revealed  to  St.  Paul,  1856 ; '  seconded.  1876. 
7. '  Three  Discourses  on  Miracles  and  Miracu- 
lous Power,' 1856.  8. 'A  Discourse  on 'Kthea,' 
1858.  9. 'TheUalawfulnesBofMarriagewith 
•Deceased  Wife's  Sister,*  1859.  10. 'MWit 
on  All  Saints,'  1869.  11.  'Notes  on  Beve- 
lations,'  1860.  12.  'Two  Discourses  at  Al- 
bury on  certain  Errors,'  1860.  18.  '  He  Dutjr 
of  a  Christian  in  the  INspoeal  of  hia  Income,' 

1868.  14.  '  The  Certainty  of  Kaal  Jndg- 
ment,'  1864 ;  second  ed.  1864.  16. '  The  Cha- 
racter of  our  present  Testimony  and  Work,' 
1865.  16.  '  Notes  and  Ministry  on  Office  of 
a  Coadjutor,'  1866.   17. '  Semarks  on  the  Be- 

?ublication  of  Articles  from  the  "  Old  Church 
•orch,"  '1867.  18. '  A  Discourse  on  the  Real 
Presence,'  1867:  seconded.  1868.  19.  'Be- 
marks  on  the  Lambeth  Conference,'  1868. 
20.  'The  Church  in  this  DispensatifKi,  an  Elec- 
tion,'1868.  21. 'ADiscourseonHolyWatw, 
and  on  the  Bemoval  of  the  Sacrament  oaths 
Lord's  Day,'  1868.  23.  '  A  Discourse  on  Pro- 
phe8ying/l868.  23.  ■  Christ's  Disciples  moat 
suflfer  Tribulation,'  1869.  24.  '  The  Fourfold 
Ministry,'  1871.  26.  '  An  Address  to  the 
Seven  Churches,'  1878.  26. '  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation,'  1878.  37. '  A  Short  Seimon 
on  War,'  1876.  28.  'Four  Discomses  to 
Young  Men.'  According  to  the  oensna  of 
1851  the  Catholic  Apostolic  chun^  had 
thirty  congregations  in  England,  and  about 
6,000  communicants.  A  calcnlatioa  wia 
made  in  1877  that  the  members  of  the  church 
in  all  countries  amounted  to  10,600,  but 
there  are  no  means  of  checking  the  accnctoy 
of  this  statement.  Miss  Elmily  Cardale,  sister 
of  Cardale,  and  a  prophetess  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  church,  married  Mr.  James  HoR, 
and  died  at  Western  Lodge,  Albuiy,  oa 
18  April  1879,  aged  71. 
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[Hn.  Oliphont's  Life  of  Irving,  4th  ed.  pp.  366, 
39$,  398;  MiUer'B  Irringism  (1878),  i.  61  ice., 
ii.  416;  Baxter's  Irringism,  its  Rite  and  Pro- 
gress (1836) ;  The  Old  Church  Porch  (1864),  i. 
87.  206  ;  The  Morning  Watch  (1830),  ii.  869- 
873 ;  Law  Times  (1877).  btiii.  272.  297  ;  Satur- 
day Review,  28  July  1877,  pp.  104-6;  Clement 
Boue's  Catalogue  of  Buoks  relating  to  Catholic 
Apostolic  Chunsh  (1885),  pp.  9-13;  private  in- 
formation.] 0.  0.  B. 

CABDALB,  PAUL  (1705-1776),  di». 
senting  minister,  was  bom  in  1705.  Aspland 
coajectores  that  he  was  the  son  of  Sunuel 
Caraale  of  Dudley,  appointed  in  1701  an 
original  trustee  of  the  pre8b3rterian  meeting- 
honse.  He  was  educated  at  the  dissenting 
academj  of  Ebenezer  Latham,  M.D.,  held  at 
Findem,  Derbyshire,  ftom  1720.  Very  early 
in  life  he  became  an  assistant  minister  among 
the  presbyterians  at  Kidderminster.  His 
manuscripts  show  that  he  preached  there  as 
early  as  29  Mav  1726.  At  this  time  his 
views,  in  accordanoe  with  his  education, 
were  Oalvinistic.  He  was  inyited  in  1788 
b^  the  presbyterians  of  Evesham  to  succeed 
his  feUow-etudent,  Francis  Blackmore,  M.  A., 
who  had  removed  in  1780  to  Coventry.  The 
congregation  was  small,  but  after  C^rdale's 
settlement  it  became  strong  enough  to  build 
a  new  meeting-house,  of  no  great  propor- 
tions, in  Oat  iSreet  (licensed  11  Oct.  1787). 
Cardale's  first  series  of  sermons  after  the 
opMiing  was  circulated  in  manuscript,  and 
ultimately  published.  It  is  clear  that  he  had 
now  got  nd  of  his  Calvinism.  Cardale's  name 
does  not  figure  in  the  religious  history  of  his 
time.  Most  of  his  ^publications  were  anony- 
mous, and  he  was  intimately  known  only  to 
a  verf  few  literary  divines.  One  of  these 
was  John  Bawlins,  M. A.,  an  orthodox  divine 
of  catholic  sjnnpatiues,  as  his  writings  prove, 
who  among  otlier  preferments  held  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Badsey,  two  miles  fiom 
Evesham.  His  closest  friend,  away  from  his 
own  neighbourhood,  was  Caleb  Fleming, 
D.D.,  who  shared  his  opinions,  and  frequentfy 
went  down  from  London  to  visit  lum.  Priest- 
lev^  to  whom  Cardale  sent  two  pieces  for  the 
'Theological  Repository,'  did  not  know  him 
penonally.  Yet  the  influence  of  Cardale's 
writings  on  the  theology  of  the  midland  pres- 
byterians was  decisive.  To  him,  more  than 
to  any  other,  is  due  the  early  prevalence  of 
Socmian  as  distinct  from  Arian  views  among 
the  latitndinarian  dissenters  of  that  district. 
The  manuscript  of  his  most  important  pul^ 
Bcation,  'Tme  Doctrine^'  was  revised  by 
Lardner  (see  his  Memotn,  1769,  p.  114). 
He  was  not  a  popular  preacher,  and  probabfy 
did  not  covet  that  distmction.  His  elocution 
"■ru  bad,  and  Job  Orton  affirms  that  Us 


'  learned,  critical,  and  dry  discourses'  reduced 
his  hearers  at  the  last  to  about  twenty  people, 
and  that  he  pursued  his  studies  to  the  neglect 
of  pastoral  duties.  But  even  Orton  praises  his 
'good  sense'  and 'good temper,' while  Priest- 
ley writes  to  Lindsev  that  '  he  is,  by  all  ac- 
counts, a  most  excellent  man.'  Latterly,  his 
sedentary  habits  unpaired  his  health,  but  his 
mind  was  keen.  On  28  Feb.  1776  he  put  the 
finishinj^  touch  to  a  work  which  he  had  been 
elaborating  for  a  couple  of  years,  and,  retiring 
to  rest,  passed  away  in  sleep  before  dawn  on 
Wednesday,  1  March.  He  was  buried  in  the 
north  aisle  of  All  Saints',  Evesham,  where  is 
a  remarkable  epitaph  written  by  his  friend 
Rawlins,  which  describes  him  'as  a  chris- 
tian, pious  and  sincere ;  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  learned  and  indefatigable ; '  and  adds 
that  the  virtne  of  charity  '  gave  a  lustre  of 
grace  and  goodness  to  all  his  actions.'  Car^ 
dale  married  Sarah  Suffield,  a  lady  of  soma 
property,  three  years  his  senior,  who  died 
without  issue  about  1767.  Asphmd  remarks 
that  it  was  not  till  after  her  death  that  he 
began  to  publish  his  heresies.  Portraits  of 
Cardale  and  his  wife  were  long  preserved  at 
Dudley  by  the  Hughee  family,  and  are  now 
the  property  of  the  Evesham  congregation. 
Judging  by  the  portrait,  Cardale  had  a  good 
presence;  his  pnysicMmomy  expresses  great 
tenacity  of  purpose.  He  published :  1. '  The 
Qospel  Sanctuary,'  1740,  ovo  (seven  sermons 
from  Ex.  XX.  24).  2.  'A  New  Office  of  De- 
I  votion,'  &c.,  1758,  8vo  (anon.)  8.  'The 
I  Distinctive  Character  and  Honour  of  the 
Righteous  Man,'  &c.j  1761,  8vo  (funeral  ser- 
'  mon  from  Matt.  xiii.  48,  for  Rev.  Francis 
I  Blackmore).  4.  '  The  True  Doctrine  of  the 
,  New  Testament  concerning  Jesus  Christ,' &c., 
1767,  Bvo,  2nd  ed.  1771, 8vo  (anon. ;  has  pre- 
fatory essay  on  private  judgment,  and  a_ppen- 
dix  on  Jo.  L  The  mam  argument  is  m  the 
form  of  a  letter,  and  signed  '  PhUeleutherua 
Vigomiensis ').  5.  'A  Comment  upon  .  .  , 
Christ's  Prayer  at  the  dose  of  his  Public 
Ministry,'  1772,  Bvo  (anon.)  6.  'A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Application  of  certain  Terms 
...  to  Jesus  Clurist,'  &c.,  1774,  8vo  (anon.) 
Posthumous  was  7.  '  An  Enquiry  whether 
we  have  any  Scripture-warrant  for  a  direct 
Address ...  to  the  Son  or  to  the  Holy  QhostP' 
&c.,  1776,  8vo  (edited  by  Fleming ;  prefixed 
is  a  short  notice  of  Cardale,  and  appended  is 
a  letter  (1762)  from  Lardner  to  Fleming  on  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost).  His  contri- 
butions to  the  '  Theological  Repository '  are 
'  The  Christian  Greed '  m  voL  i.  1769,  p.  186, 
and  '  A  Critical  Inquiry '  into  Phil.  ii.  6, 
in  voL  ii.  1771,  pp.  141,  219.  Cardale  be- 
queathed his  manuscripts  to  Fleming.  Ex- 
cept the  '  Enquiry,'  which  was  ready  for 
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press,  they  were  chiefly  devotionaL  Fleming, 
who  died  in  1779,  aged  80,  finding  that  his 
ijLfirmities  would  prevent  him  from  making 
a  selection  for  the  press,  formed  the  inten- 
tion of  returning  the  papers  to  Cardale's 
exeeut<»s,  one  of  whom  was  the  Rev.  James 
Kettle  of  Warwick,  a  native  of  Evesham 
(d.  about  1806).  Priestley  on  13  May  1789 
WBtes  to  Tonirain :  'I  received  &om  Mr. 
Lindsey  some  time  ago  a  small  volume,  12mo, 
of  Mr.  Cardalfi's  devotional  compositions.' 
Aspland  treats  this  as  a  posthumous  publi- 
cation, but  there  is  no  other  trace  of  it.  It 
would  seem  that  TouUain  was  engaged  on  a 
memoir  of  Cardale,  but  it  never  appeared. 
In  1821  Timothy  Davis,  minister  of  Oat 
Street  chapel,  Eveeham,  had  a  diary  and 
other  papws  of  CaidaU,  all  im  shorthand. 

[Fleming's  Tew  Strictorte,  pcefized  to  Uia 
Enquiry,  1776 ;  Aspland's  Brief  Memoir  of  Oar- 
dale,  1862,  reprinted  fh>m  tlie  Chzisbiaii  Bs- 
foiraer;  Monthly  Bepos.  18S1,  p.  S37;  Christian 
Moderator,  1827,  241;  Butt's  Mem.  (^Priestley, 
1831,  i.  188, 1832,  ii.  19,  23;  Sibree  and  Caston's 
Independency  inVTarTrickshire,  1856, 131;  manu- 
script notes  by  Sergeant  Heyvood,  in  his  copy  of 
the  True  Doctrine  (aitervards  in  the  possession 
of  Bishop  Tnrton).]  A.  Q. 

OABDEB,  PETER  (/I.  1677-1586), 
mariner,  of  St.  Verian  in  Oomwall,  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  story,  a  seaman  of  the 
Pelican  with  Drake  when  she  sailed  fh)m 
England  on  her  voyage  round  the  world  in 
November  1677.  Li  October  1678,  the  ship 
being  then  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Oarder 
was  one  of  eight  men  in  the  pinnace  who  in 
a  gale  lost  sight  of  the  ship,  and,  not  being 
able  to  find  her  again,  made  the  mainland 
and  followed  along  the  shore  to  St.  Julian, 
living  on  shell-fish  and  such  fish  as  they 
could  catch.  From  St.  Julian  they  made 
their  way  to  the  river  Plata,  and  crossing  to 
the  north  side  wandered  into  the  woods, 
leaving  two  men  in  the  boat.  They  fell  in 
with  the  natives,  who  attacked  them,  cap- 
tured four  of  the  party,  and  chased  the  others 
to  the  boat,  in  which  they  manned  to  escape, 
though  all  badly  wounded.  They  got  to  a 
small  island  some  three  leagues  distant  from 
the  shore,  where  two  of  the  wounded  men 
died,  Oarder  and  another,  William  Pitcher 
by  name,  being  left  the  sole  survivors.  A 
g^e  came  on  and  smashed  their  boat  on  the 
rocks,  and  for  some  two  months  they  sup- 
ported life  on  sand  eels,  little  crabs,  and  a 
fruit  resembling  an  orange,  but  for  wont  of 
water  they  were  reduced  to  the  most  direftd 
straits.  At  length  some  driftwood  came 
ashore,  they  managed  to  make  a  raft,  and, 
provisioning  it  as  they  best  could,  put  to 
sea.    It  was  three  days  and  two  nights  be- 


fore they  reached  the  land,  when,  coming 
to  '  a  little  river  of  very  sweet  and  pkaaut 
water,'  Fitoher  drank  to  such  excess  tb*t  he 
died  within  half  an  hour.  Cazder  after  thii 
met  with  a  tribeof  savages  who  teoeivedhin 
as  a  friend.  He  stayed  with  them  for  some 
time,  learned  their  language,  taught  them  to 
make  and  use  shields  and  clubs— for  befon 
they  were  armed  only  with  bows  and  aiwws 
— and  led  them  against  a  neighbouring  tribe, 
which  they  completely  defeated,  ana  took 
many  prisoners,  most  of  whom  they  roasted 
and  devoured.  Afterwards  he  was  permitted 
to  leave  this  tribe,  and  made  his  way  north- 
wards to  Bahia  and  Pemambuco,  whence 
after  some  delay  he  embarked  for  EqK^; 
and  so,  after  some  further  adventures,  b 
arrived  in  England  in  November  1686. 

The  whole  story  is  related  at  length  in 
'  Furchas,  his  Pilgrimea,'  as  though  in 
Carder's  own  words.  The  presumpUon  is 
that  it  was  written  by  Carder  and  supplied 
by  him  to  Purchas.  It  is  therefore  necessaiy 
to  point  out  that  the  ve^  remarkable  natn- 
tive  rests  entirely  on  (Wder's  own  testi- 
mony, is  not  corroborated  by  any  other,  and 
is  virtually  contradicted  by  very  high  aatio- 
rity  on  the  one  important  point  on  which 
contradiction  was  possible.  £1  the  namtive 
of  the  Pelican's  voyage  {The  World  enam- 
passed  by  Sir  JPVancw  Drake,  Hakluyt  Soc.), 
while  many  trifling  things  ore  caiwidly  re- 
corded, there  is  no  mention  of  the  loss  of 
the  pinnace  with  ei^ht  men.  It  is  haretv 
possiole  that  the  omission  is  an  oversight; 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  there  was  no 
such  loss  to  record,  and  that,  from  beginniBg 
to  end,  the  story  is  a  fiction.  Of  the  narrator 
we  have  no  other  knowledge.  The  narrative 
q>eak8  of  him  as  stiU  alive  in  1618,  and  ap- 
parently in  1626,  when  the  '  PUgrimes '  wu 
pubUsbed. 

[Paiehaa,hisPiIgEime8,iv.ll87.]   J.K.L 

OAEDiaAN,  seventh  Eabl  op  (1797- 
1863).    [See  Bbvdbitei.,  Jakes  Thomas.] 

OARDMAKER  (^aUas  Taylok),  JOHN 
(d.  1566),  martyr,  was  originally  an  Obser- 
vant friar,  who,  after  the  dissolution  of  his 
order  und«r  the  persecution  which  HearyVTII 
specially  directed  against  it,  U^sad  into  the 
world,  and  became  a  ntanied  minister.  His 
name  is  found  in  the  list  of  licensed  prasehen 
of  Edward  VI  (Dixos,  Ch.  <tf  Evgl.  iL  486). 
He  was  vicar  of  St.  Bndget's  in  FIm*  Street, 
and  one  of  the  readers  or  lecturers  st  St 
Paul's,  where  he  read  three  times  a  week. 
Some  of  his  sayings  against  Gardiner  and 
Bonner,  and  concerning  the  sacrament,  ate 
preBerved  {Ghrey  Friar^  Cknm.  56,  57,  681. 
On  Somerset's  first  fall,  when  a  religious  xt- 
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tetion  was  vainly  expected,  he  spoke  strongly 
in  bis  lecture  againat  the  Tictorious  faction 
ti  Warwick.  '  Carehnaker  aaid  in  his  leo- 
taie  that,  though  he  had  a  fiall,  he  was  not 
undone,  and  that  men  shonld  not  have  their 
pnrpoaes ;  vnd  also  he  said  that  men  would 
me  art  Up  again  their  popish  mass '  (ib.  64). 
In  1M7  he  hod  been  made  prebendary  and 
chancellor  of  Wells,  where  he  ejected  a 
Khoolmaster,  prea(&ed  and  lectured  often, 
and  shared  the  tronblea  of  the  new  appointed 
dean,  Turner  (TnciXB,  .Edw.  VI  and  Mctty, 
L  373).  When  the  persecution  bioke  out 
onder  Mary,  Cardmaker  and  hie  bishop,  Wil- 
liam Barlow  [q.  v.]  of  Bath  and  WeUs,  came 
to  London  disguised  as  merchants,  and  -vainly 
attempted  to  esoape  orer  sea,  November  16m 
(MACHTir,JDu»ry,76).  They  were  oast  into  the 
Fleet,  where  th^  lay  till  Jannary,  when  the 
chancellor  Gardiner,  and  others  in  commia- 
■on,  began  to  have  the  accumulated  prisoners 
for  leligioa,  -who  amounted  to  about  eighty, 
brought  before  them  at  St.  MaiVs  Ovary. 
Badow  submitted  and  esc^ied.  Oaidmaker, 
who  was  examined  on  the  same  d&y  (28  Jan.) 
as  Hooper  and  Orome,  was  understood  also 
to  have  recanted  (M&cmnr ;  Sampson's  Let- 
tor  to  Calvin,  28  Feb.,  Orig.  Lett.  p.  171), 
and  was  renuuided  to  the  Coimter  in  !&read 
Street,  with  the  prospect  of  speedy  deliver- 
tnoe.  But  bis  compliances  were  only,  as  he 
himself  said,  '  by  a  policy '  ^SxxTfB,  Arm. 
T.  432).  He  was  reanimated,  it  was  thought, 
in  his  new  prison  by  the  zeal  cf  SaQsaers, 
his  feUow-capttve,  and  a  second  inquiry  was 
made  into  his  opinions.  Be  was  broflf;nt  b»- 
foie  Bonner  on  26  May  1666,  ezaamned  in 
seTeral  articles,  cast  for  heresy,  and  com- 
mitted to  Kewgate,  wh^ioe  he  was  carried 
to  Smithfield  cm  30  May  and  batnt  alive  in 
the  eMnpany  of  one  Wame,  an  upholsterer. 
Of  the  procee^gs  against  Cardtaaker,  Foxe 
dvea  a  ftdl  aooo'imt,  and  Strype  (ut  supra) 
aas  added  some  important  partaculaiB  6om 
the'FoxiiMSS.' 

[Foza'g  Martyta ;  Coopaz'8  Atheme  Cantab,  i 
12«-7.]  B.  W.  D. 

CARDON,  ANTHONY  (1772-1813),  en- 
graver, was  the  son  and  pupil  of  Antoine 
Alexandre  Joseph  Cardon,  a  Flemish  painter 
Mid  engraver,  who  engraved  a  portrait  of 
George,  prince  of  Wales  (1766),  and  was  em- 
ployed on  plates  for  Hamilton's  '  Etruscan 
Antiqmties?  He  was  bom  in  1772  at  Brussels 
and  took  many  prizes  at  the  Academy  there. 
During  the  troubles  in  the  Low  Countries  in 
1792  he  came  to  England,  with  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  Colnaghi,  who  gave  bim  im- 
mediate employment,  and  he  became  known 
by  his  engravings  for  book  illustration.  He 
studied  three  years  under  his  friend  Schia- 


Tonetti,  and  in  1807  received  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  his  engraving  of 
the  '  Battle  of  Alexandria,'  after  Oe  Lou- 
therbouig.  He  also  engraved  the  'Battle 
of  Maida,'  afber  the  same  artist;  plates  of 
the  'OunpaigH  against  Tippoo  Sahib;'  the 
'Presentation  of  Catharine  of  Fruice  to 
Henry  V  of  England,'  after  Stothard;  'Sal- 
vator  Mundi,'  after  Carlo  Dolci ;  '  lie  Wo- 
man taken  in  Adultery,'  after  Rubens ;  'The 
Rustic  Minstrel,' '  InnooMit  Oaptivation,'  and 
'  The  Storming  of  SeringE^tun,'  after  Si^e- 
ton,  and  portraits  of  George  HI,  Sfe.  Ktt, 
Madame  ±Ucamier,thB  Dudiees  of  Beaufort, 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  Napoleon,  &c.,  after 
various  artists.  He  engraved  in  stipple  and 
had  aAtaiaed  oonaderaele  reputation  when 
he  diedfirom  over-applieation  on  17Feb.  1818, 
in  London  Street,  Fitcroy  Square.  His  eon, 
Phujp  Cabdoit,  was  educated  as  an  en- 
graver, drew  beautifully  in  Indian  work,  and 
died  about  1817. 

[Redgrave's  Diet  of  Artists,  1878 ;  Biyan'a 
Met.  of  Painters  (Gh^Tes) ;  Nagler's  K&nstler- 
Lezikon ;  Qeat  ]lfog.  1808,  1813,  and  181«.1 

C.  M. 

CARDONNEL,  ADAM  [db]  (A  1719), 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was 
a  son  of  Adam  de  Cardonnel,  a  French  pro- 
testant,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  ser- 
vices to  royalty  by  the  lucrative  patents  of 
customer  and  coUector  of  customs  at  the 
port  of  Southampton  (Cal.  State  Papers, 
Dom.  1660-1,  p.  218,  1661-2,  pp.  604-5). 
The  son  entwed  the  war  office  at  an  early 
age,  where  in  due  time  he  rose  to  be  chief 
clerk,  and  in  February  1693  received  the 
^pointment  of  secretary  and  treasurer  to  the 
commissicmera  for  sick  and  wounded  seamen 
(LvrrsELL,  Melation  <jf  State  Affitirt,  1867, 
ill.  38).  His  connection  with  Marlborough 
quickly  ripened  into  the  closest  personal 
friendship ;  he  was  certainly  acting  as  secre- 
tary in  tne  early  part  of  1692,  and  thence- 
forward accompanied  the  commander-in- 
chief  ia  his  several  campaigns  (Addit.  MSS. 
28917-18).  From  LuttreU's  'ReUtion  of 
State  Afiairs,' vi.  160,  we  learn  that  Cardon- 
nel was  the  only  gentleman  selected  by  Marl- 
borough to  attend  him  in  his  memorable  visit, 
in  April  1707,  to  Charles  XIL  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  the  duke  obtained  a  pro- 
mise from  the  queen  that  Cardonnel  should 
succeed  Walpole  as  secretary  at  war,  an 
office  for  which  his  experience  and  ability 
well  fitted  him.  He  was  accordingly  nomi- 
nated in  Januaiv  1710  (ib.  vi.  634-6),  but 
the  intrigues  of  Harley  prevailed,  and  greatly 
to  the  duke's  mortification  Cardonnel  was 
displaced  by  Granville,  afterwards  Lord 
Lansdowne.  in.  the  following  October  (iVi< 
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vote  Correspondence  qf  Sarah,  Dvchett  of 
Marlborouffh,  1838,  i.  404,  407,  ii.  126,169). 
A.t  the  general  election  of  November  1701 
Cardonnel  had  been  returned  member  for 
Southampton,  and  he  continued  to  represent 
that  borough  without  interruption  m  five 
Buccessive  parliaments  {Litt*  qf  Member*  qf 
Parliament,  Official  £etum).  When,  how- 
ever, MarlbDrou^h's  overthrow  waa  resolved 
on,  as  a  preliminary  step  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
puolic  accounts.  Their  report  was  demanded 
m  September  1711,  and  appeared  in  the 
ensuing  mouth  of  January.  Sir  Solomon  de 
Medina,  a  contractor  for  bread  to  the  army, 
stated  in  his  evidence  that  from  1707  to  1711 
he  gave  on  sealing  each  contract  a  gratuity  of 
SOOgold  ducats  to  the  duke's  secretary.  On 
19  ^b.  1712  the  house  met  to  consider  this 
charge  and  to  hear  the  ex-secretary's  defence, 
of  which,  however,  no  report  now  exists. 
After  a  long  debate  it  was  resolved  that  the 
taking  of  a  gratuity  was '  unwarrantable  and 
corrupt,'  and  on  the  question  being  put,  Car- 
donnel was  expelled  the  house  by  a  majority 
of  twenty-six  (Commom^  Journal*,  xvii.  97  ; 
CoBBBTT,  Parliamentary  Mittory,  vi.  1049- 
1050, 1094).  After  his  fall  Cardonnel  did  not 
e^ain  attempt  to  seek  office,  but  lived  in  re- 
tirement at  nis  house  in  Westminster  or  at 
Chiswick.  He  died  in  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, on  22  Feb.  1719,  and  was  buried  on 
3  March  following  at  the  parish  church  of 
Chiswick  {Probate  Act  Book,  1719;  Hitt. 
lUff.  1719,  p.  10 :  Ltsoits,  Environ*,  ii.  212). 
His  will,  as  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
dated  29  Oct.,  with  a  codicil,  17  Nov.  1718, 
wasproved on 5 March  1719  (Reg.  in  P. C. 0. 
^,  K-owning).  He  married,  after  April  1710, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Isaac  Teale,  apothe- 
cary, of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster  (WUl 
reg.  in  P.  0.  C.  W,  Smith),  but  by  this  lady, 
who  died  in  1714,  he  had  no  issue  (Letters 
of  Administration  in  P.  0.  C.  September 
1714).  He  married  secondly  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  William,  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Franklond,  bart.,  and  daughter  of 
Rend  Bawdowin,  a  merchant  of  London. 
The  children  of  this  marriage  were  Adam, 
who  died  at  Chiswick  on  22  Sept.  1725 
{3i»t.  Reg.  1726,  p.  42;  Letters  of  Ad- 
ministration in  P.  C.  C.  October  1726),  and 
Mary,  who  became  in  Februaiy  1734,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  the  wife  of  William,  first 
Earl  "Talbot,  bringing  him,  it  is  said,  a  for- 
tune of  80,000/.  \Oent.  Mag.  iv.  107 ;  Col- 
lins, Peerage,  1812, v.  237).  Mrs.  Cardonnel 
made  a  third  alliance  with  Frederick  Frank- 
land,  M.P.,  her  first  husband's  younger  bro- 
ther, and  died  on  27  Jan.  1737  (TIbtham, 
Baronetage,  ii.  186-7).    Cardonnel  8  official 


correspondence  with  Stepney,  John  EUii, 
and  others,  is  preserved  in  the  '  Additional 
MSS.'  at  the  British  Museum,  bat  oontaiiu 
few  details  of  interest. 

Cardonnel's  uncle,  Philip  db  GABDonnsL, 
was  also  an  enthusiastic  adherent  to  Uie  royal 
cause,  and  upon  the  marriage  of  Charles  H 
to  Catherine  of  Bragansa  gave  espiwdon 
to  his  feelings  in  a  series  of  extraordinary 
poems,  published  with  the  title  of  '  Tagiu, 
sive  Epit.halamiiim  CaroU  II  Ma^na  Bii- 
tannite  B^is,  et  Cathaiins  In&ntis  Ports- 
gaUieejChulicoprimikm  carmine  decantatam, 
deindi  Latino  donatum.  Authore  P.  D.  C. 
UnA  cum  PoSmate  Fortauatarum  Insularum. 
antehiks  Qallicd  pro  Inauguratione  Caroli  II 
oonscripto,'  8to,  London,  16^.  From  the 
description  given  by  Lowndes  {BibL  Manuai, 
Bohn,  voL  i.  wt.  '  Cardonnel ')  it  would  seem 
that  another  and  enlarged  edition  containing 
translations  of  pieces  by  Diyden  and  Waller 
appeared  at  London  the  same  year.  Both 
editions  are  of  the  rarest  occurrence.  Hie 
earlier  issue  is  adorned  with  a  frontispiece 
representing  Catherine  being  drawn  to  uioie 
by  Neptune  and  attendant  nymphs,  while 
Cnarles,  ankle  deep,  is  rapturously  surveying 
her  charms  with  the  fud  of  a  tdesoope. 
Philip  de  Cardonnel  was  dead  before  August 
1667,  for  on  the  16th  of  that  month  his 
relict  Catherine  administered  to  the  estate 
of  his  brother,  Peter  de  Cardonnel,  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster  (Chesieb,  Wettr 
miniter  Abbey  Begietere,  HarL  Soc.,  p.  167). 

[CaL  State  Papers,  Dom.  and  Trees. ;  Addiu 
HSS.  22221,  826(1,  28887,  28917-18,  295M, 
'  29653-7.]  G.  0. 

CABDONNEI4  afterwards  GAKDON- 
NBL-LAWSON,  ADAM  [MANSFELDT] 
SB  (d.  1820),  antiquaiy,  was  a  grandnephew 
of  Adam  de  Cardonnel  [q.  v.],gecretaiy  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  sole  surviving 
son  of  Mansfeldt  de  Cardonnel  of  Mussel- 
burgh, a  commissioner  of  the  customs  andsalt 
duties  in  Scotland,  by  his  wife  Anne,  tlie 
daughter  and  heir  of  liiomas  Hilton  of  Low 
Ford  in  the  county  of  Durham  (SuBiBBB,  Die^ 
ham,  ii.  27;  Autobiography  o/Bev.  A.  Qui/lt, 
pp.  218-19).  Educated  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession he  practised  for  a  while  as  a  surgeon, 
but  his  easy  circumstanoes  left  him  leisure  to 
indulge  his  taste  for  the  study  of  antiquitiet 
and  numismatics,  with  which  he  was  especi- 
ally conversant.  Upon  the  institution  01  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  in  December 
1780,  Cardonnel  was  elected  a  fellow ;  he  also 
served  as  curator  from  1782  to  1784,  and 
contributed  to  the  second  volume  of  the '  Ai- 
chaiologia  Scotica,'  i.  159-67,  a '  Description  of 
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Mrtain  Boman  Buina  diacoveied  at  Inraresk.' 
Wh«&  Cnttain  Orote  Tisited  Bcotlmnd,  Car- 
jonnel,  wbo  then  reaided  at  Edinburgh,  did 
ill  ha  oottld  to  ataist  hia  brother  antiquary 
with  notea  finim  hia  eztensiTe  collections,  be- 
aidM  acoompai^ring  bim  on  varioua  archteo- 
kgieal  e:q)MitiOBa,  attentioiia  which  Groac 
nat^ullj  acknowledged  in  tiie  introduction 
to  his  'Antiquities  of  Scotland'  (p.  xx). 
Some  time  in  the  autoinn  of  1789  Bums  ad- 
dreesed  a  letter  to  Grose,  and  not  being  cer- 
tain of  the  captain'a  addrass,  he  enclosed  the 
latter  under  cover  to  Oaxdonnel  at  Edinbnr|rh. 
While  in  the  act  of  finding  it  up  the  quaint 
eld  aong  of '  Sir  Jt^  Malwitm  '  ran  tuough 
his  mind,  and  he  inacribed  within  the  wrapper 
his  waU-known  impromptu,  '  Ken  ye  ought 
</  Captain  OroaeP'  (Btthnl  Ibetiegl  Work*, 
Eihnamock  edit.,  1^  W.  S.  Douglas,  L  860, 
a.  149).  Soon  after  this  Cardonnel  quitted 
Seotland,  having  by  the  failure  of  fourteen 
fiuttiliee,  on  whom,  it  is  said,  the  property 
had  been  entailed,  succeeded  to  the  estates  at 
his  second  oousin,  Mr.  Hilton  Lewson,  at 
Qiiiton  and  Onunlmgton  in  Northumbwland. 
Hs  MTved  as  sheriff  fbr  the  county  in  1796 
{Oent  Mag.  Ixvi  L 164),  and  assumed  the  sur- 
aama  of  Lawaon  in  addition  to  and  after  that 
ofC^udonneL  In  1811  he  becan  to  pull  down 
Chirton  House,  where  he  had  nitherto  resided, 
and  went  to  live  in  a  small  £umhouae  at 
Cramlington  (Maoxbnzib,  Nortkumberltatd, 
and  edit.  ii.  411,  466).  His  latter  days  wer« 
chieflv  snent  at  Bath.  luring  in  June  1820, 
aged  78,  ne  iroa  buried  at  Cramlington  on  the 
14th(0ramlingtottBuBalBegister).  By  the 
deadt  of  bis  eldest  son  of  the  same  names  on 
21  Nov.  1888  at  Aeton  House,  Acklington, 
Nottimmbsriand,  wiihoat  issue,  the  fiunily 
became  eoctinet  in  the  male  line  (Laxdibb, 
loeal  Steordt,  f.  100). 

Cardonnel  was  the  author  of :  1.  '  Numii^ 
mats  Scotin ;  or  a  Series  of  the  Scottish 
Coinage,  iirom  theBeign  of  William  the  Lion 
to  the  Union.  By  Adam  de  Cardonnel,'  &&, 
vith  twenty  platea  drawn  by  the  author, 
4to,  Edinburgh,  1786.  This  work,  although 
taken  iu  a  great  measure  from  Bnelling's 
'  View,'  whi(3i  had  beat  publiahed  in  1774, 
contains  some  curious  historical  matter,  and 
the  appropriationa  are  generally  correct 
8.  'Pietunsque  Antiquitiea  of  Scotland, 
etched  by  Adam  de  Cardonnel,'  four  parts, 
^  and  4to,  London,  1788-9S,  which  forms 
a  naeful  sapplement  to  Pennant's '  Tour.' 

[Notts  and  Queries,  2nd  ser.  ix.  24,  1<)7,  z. 
m,  456,  zi.  8S5-8,  S78  ;  Oent.  tiag.  Ixxii.  ii. 
«84,  Izzxiii.  ii.  894,  (1837)  viii.  S26,  418 ;  Bath 
Diractory  ftor  1813  and  1 819 ;  Coehma-I'atrick'a 
I^MorJa  «f  the  Ceinage  of  Seotkad,  Intnd.  p. 


CABDBOSS,  BAKom.  [Sm  Eanporn, 
David,  second  Baboh,  1616-1671 ;  tW^TTH, 
BsvBZ,  third  Babok,  16fiO-1693.] 

CARDWELL,  EDWABD,  D.D.  (1787- 
1861),  church  historian,  son  of  RiohMd  Cwd- 
w^  of  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  waa  born  in 
1787.  He  entered  in  1806  at  Bwsenoaa 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B A.  in 
1809,  MA.  in  1812,  B  J),  in  1819,  and  D.D.  in 
1881.  For  several  years  he  acted  as  tutor  and 
:  lecturer,  and  from  1814  to  1821  was  one  of 

1  the  university  examiners,  and  during  part  oi 
the  time  had  John  KeUe  aa  a  colleague.  In 
1 818  he  waa  appointed  Whitehall  preacher  by 
Bishop  Howle^,  and  in  1828  select  preoehar 
to  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  was  elected 
Camden  professor  of  anoient  history  in  1826, 
and  succeeded  Archbishop  Whately  in  1881 
aa  jnincipal  of  St.  Albon  Hall^  Oxford.  Soon 
after  this  appointment  he  resigned  the  living 
^Stoke-Bruem.Northamntonshin,  to  which 
he  had  been  presented  by  Hrasenose  College  is 
1828.  He  subsequently  declined  the  o^of 
the  rectoiT  of  Withyham,  and  in  1844  re> 
fused  the  deanery  of  Otclisle  offered  to  him  by 
Sir  Robert  PeeL  He  was  delq^ate  of  estates, 
delefptte  of  the  press,  and  curator  of  uni- 
versity galleries.  He  was  considered  on* 
of  the  best  man  of  business  in  the  university, 
and  for  many  years  bad  a  leading  share  in  itt 

SDvemment.  The  management  of  the  bible 
epartment  of  the  university  psess  was  left 
mainly  in  his  hands,  and  by  his  advice  titt 
pajper  mill  at  Wolveroot  was  established. 
This  was  done  in  order  that  the  authorities 
might  be  certain  as  to  the  materials  used  in 
mucing  the  paper  supplied  to  the  university 
press.  Lord  OrenviUe,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  Lord  Derlnr,  as  they  snocessivel^  be- 
came chancellors  of  the  university,  appointed 
him  to  act  as  their  private  secretary.  He 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Mr.  Qladstone,  and  was  a  memLer  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  and  other  learned 
bodies. 

His  literary  works  were:  1.  An  edition 
of  Axistotie's  <  Ethica,'  Oxford,  1828-80, 8vo, 

2  vols.  2.  '  A  Sermon  preadied  at  North- 
ampton,' Oxford,  1832,  Svo.  8. '  Lectures  on 
die  Coinage  of  the  Ghreeks  and  Romans,'  1883, 
8vo  (delivered  by  him  as  Camden  professor). 
A.  An  'Enchiridion  Thedbogicum  Anti-Bo- 
manum,'  in  8  vols.,  8vo,  being  reprints  of 
tracts  on  points  at  issue  between  the  churches 
of  England  and  Rome,  1886-7.  6.  A  use- 
ful student's  edition  of  the  'New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek  and  £n{ri[ish,'  with  notes, 
1887.  6.  '  Josephus  de  Bello  Judaioo,'  in 
Ghreek  mi  Latin,  1887,  8vo,  2  vols.,  a  cor- 
rected toxt  with  various  xeadinp  apa  notefc 
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7.  '  The  rappoeed  Visit  of  St.  Panl  to  Eng- 
Uad,  a  Leoture  deliTered  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,'  1887.  Cardwell  eubeequently 
turned  his  attention  more  especially  to  the 
annals  of  the  English  church,  and  formed 
the  plan  of  a  synodical  history  grounded 
upon  Wilkins's  '  Concilia  Magn»  Britan- 
nuB.'  He  carried  out  the  project  in  part 
in  the  publication  of  the  foUowiufr  works ; 

8.  '  Documentary  Annals  of  the  Keformed 
Church  of  England;  being  a  Collection 
of  Injunctions,  Declarations,  Orders,  Arti- 
«Im  of  Inquiry,  &c.,  from  1646  to  1716, 
with    notes,'    Oxford,    18S9,  2    vols.   8vo. 

9.  'A  Relation  of  the  Conference  between 
William  Laud  and  Fisher  the  Jesuit,'  1839, 
8to,  with  preface.  10.  '  The  Two  Books  of 
Common  Prayer  set  forth  in  the  Reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  compared  with  each  other,' 
1889,  8to.  11.  'A  History  of  the  Confer- 
ences and  other  Proceedings  connected  with 
the  Revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
fcom  1668  to  1690,'  1840,  8to.  12.  <  Syno- 
dalia :  a  Collection  of  Articles  of  Religion, 
Canons,  and  Proceedings  of  CouTocation  in 
the  Province  of  Canterbury  from  1647  to 
1717,  with  notes,  &e.,'  1842,  8vo,  2  vols. 
18.  'Reformatio  Legum  Ecdesiasticarum, 
or  the  Reformation  of  the  Ecdeeiasticai 
Laws  for  the  Church  of  Englandas  attempted 
in  the  reigns  of  King  Heniy  VlU,  King  Ed- 
ward VI,  and  Queen  Elisabeth,'  1860,  8vo. 
14.  An  edition  of  Bishop  Gibson's '  Synodus 
Anglicans,'  which  he  brought  out  in  1864. 

(SurdweU  died  at  the  principal's  lodge, 
St.  Alban  Hall,  Oxfind,  on  23  May  1861. 
He  married  in  May  1829  Cecilia,  youngest 
daughter  of  Henry  Feilden  of  Witton  Paric, 
Blackburn,  and  left  several  ohUdren.  He  was 
nade  to  Edwaid,  Imd  Cardwell  [q.  v.] 

[Oent.  Mag.  August  1861,  p.  208;  Foster's 
Lancashire  PMigrees ;  Cat.  of  («bid  Graduates 
(1861);  Oxford  Honours  Begistmr  (1883);  in- 
formatiim  given  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Cardwell.] 

C.  W.  S. 

CARDWELL,  EDWARD,  ViscoiniT 
(1813-1886),  statesman,  bora  24  July  1818, 
was  the  son  of  John  Cardwell,  a  Liverpool 
merchant.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  be- 
came scholar  and  CmIow.  At  Oxford  he  took 
a  first  class,  both  in  classics  and  mathematics, 
in  1886,  and  was  made  an  honorary  D.C.L.  in 
1863.  Among  his  contemporaries,  or  those 
who  were  nearly  his  contemporaries,  at  the 
university  were  several  membms  of  the  special 
group  of  statesmen  to  whidi  he  afterwards 
belonged — Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Robert  Lowe, 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Mr.  Bonndell  Palmer, 
and  the  Duka  of  Newcaatla.    He  was  called 


to  the  bar  at  the  Innw  Temple  in  1838;  baths 
soon  turned  to  public  life,  and  entared  the 
House  of  Commons  on  petition  aa  member  far 
Clitheroe  in  1842.  He  attached  hinMel^pir- 
sonaUy  as  wall  as  politioally,  to  Sr  BoMrt 
Peel,  whom  he  somewhat  resemUad  in  cha> 
racter  as  well  as  in  conscientious  industry, 
in  devotion  to  the  pablie  service,  and  in  the 
mastery  which  he  acquired  of  commercial  aad 
financial  questions.  By  Peel  he  was  treated 
with  marked  esteem  and  confidence.  He  wis 
one  of  the  trusteee  to  whom  Peel  afterwards 
left  his  papers.  In  1846  he  was  made  seoe- 
tory  to  tne  treasury.  In  the  next  year  csum 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  and  the  ruptme 
between  Peel  and  the  protectionists.  Osrd- 
well  remained  true  to  bis  chief,  and  thence- 
forth formed  one  of  the  email  pa^y,  or  rather 
group,  of  Peelites,  still  conservative  in  genectl 
politics,  but  liberal  with  regard  to  oommeieisl 
questions.  Of  fr«e  trade  he  became  a  stanaeh 
and  prominent  champion ;  but  with  most  of 
his  political friendshevoted  sgainst  the  ballot 
in  1868.  In  1847  he  was  elected  for  Livei^ 
pool,  but  lost  his  seat  in  1862,  in  conseqneoM 
of  having  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws.  He  also  contested  Ayrshire  on- 
succeasrully.  He  was  afterwards  elected  for 
the  city  of  Oxford.  The  Pedlites  having  gta- 
dually  gravitated  towards  the  whigs,  in  1862 
the  couition  government  of  Lord  Aberdeea 
was  formed,  and  Cardwell  became  presideiit 
of  the  board  of  trade.  He  did  not  enter  the 
cabinet,  because  the  whig  leaders  objectedte 
an  undne  proportion  of  Peelites.  The  chief 
fruit  of  his  presidency  of  the  board  of  trade 
was  the  Mewihant  Shipping  Aat,  1864,  which, 
collecting  all  the  laws  rdating  to  dupjing, 
with  important  amendmente  uid  additwm, 
baa  tana  that  time  formed,  in  eesentkl  w- 
spects,  the  code  of  the  British  mercantile 
marine.  The  act,  consisting  of  648  ssc^kmm, 
passed  through  committee  at  a  sinj^  sitting. 
'What  great  public  interest  have  you  bew 
abandomng,  Cardwell,  that  your  bill  paawl 
80  easily  P'  was  Lord  John  Russell's  sarcaitie 
question.  No  interest  had  been  abandoned, 
and  those  <rf  the  common  seaman  and  the 
ballast-heaver  had  been  as  well  provided 
for  as  those  of  the  shipowner ;  but  the  ImU 
had  been  prepared  with  the  carefulness  du- 
racteristic  of  its  fiamer's  work.    Further  im- 

Erovements  were  made  b^  (3ardwell  in  the 
vm  relating  to  die  ahipping  interest,  which 
owes  to  him,  among  other  things,  its  relief 
frY>m  the  impost  of  town  dues.  By  his  hand 
form  was  given  to  the  department  of  the 
board  of  trade  which  deals  with  the  niar- 
cantile  marine,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  s 
meteorological  department,  and  much  wm 
done  lor  Uie  deputment  <^  scienoe  and  art. 
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To  railwsy  legislation  also  OardweU's  oontri- 
bntion  was  important.  In  the  opinion  of 
those  most  competent  to  judge,  the  work  of 
manj  ^ears  -was  acfiompUshed  m  two.  From 
the  ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen  Oardwell 
passed,  after  the  racoostruction,  into  that  of 
Lord  Palmerston ;  and  when  th«  other  lead- 
ing Peelites  resigned,  he  was  pressed  in  vain 
W  the  premier  to  accept  the  chancellorship  of 
the  exchequer.  Two  years  later,  with  the 
dislike  of  violence  and  iohistice  which  was 
•trong  in  him,  he  voted  aguinst  Lord  Palmer- 
tton's  government  on  the  question  of  the 
Qiinese  war,  and,  upon  the  appeal  to  the 
eonntry  which  followed,  lost  his  seat  for  Ox- 
ford, but  the  successful  oandidate,  Charles 
Neate,  was  unseated  on  petition,  and  Card- 
well  was  returned  at  the  new  election,  de- 
feating his  opponent,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  by 
68  votes.  In  1868  he  was  the  most  active 
■■nher  of  a  commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  manning  of  the  navy.  Here  his 
biowledge  of  the  mercantile  marine  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  The  report  was  adopted, 
tod  the  system,  principal  teatures  of  which 
are  the  training  of  boys  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  strong  navy  reserve,  remains  in  force,  and 
continues  to  be  suooeesfol  to  this  day.  When, 
^n  the  defeat  of  the  Derbyministiy  in  1869, 
nlmerston  again  became  minister,  Oardwell 
become  seer^»ry  for  Lreland  with  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet.  In  that  office  he  showed  his 
nsual  indiistry,eqaity,  patience,  and  courtesy; 
bat  the  sphere  was  uncongenial,  and  in  1861 
he  exchanged  it  for  the  chancellorship  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  An  Irish  land  act, 
framed  by  him,  and  the  object  of  which  was 
to  base  uie  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
tidely  on  contract,  has  had  no  practical  effect. 
In  1864  he  was  transferred  to  the  secretary- 
•hip  for  the  colonies.  In  that  office  he  in- 
aogorated  the  new  policy  of  withdrawing 
from  the  colonies  in  time  of  peace  all  im- 
perial troops  for  which  the  colonies  would 
not  ondertake  to  pay,  thereby  promoting 
colonial  self-defence  and  self-government,  as 
well  as  economising  the  forces  of  the  empire 
and  relieving  the  British  taxpayer  of  an  ex- 
pense which  m  the  case  of  the  wars  with  the 
Maori  had  amounted  to  a  million  a  year. 
Canadian  confederation  was  set  on  foot,  and 
its  outline  was  determined  during  his  secre- 
taiyship,  though  the  act  was  the  work  of  his 
noceesor.  To  him  &U  the  difficult  duty  of 
dcwJing,  amidst  a  storm  of  public  excitement, 
with  tbB  case  of  the  disturbances  in  Jamaica 
•nd  of  Governor  Eyre,  which  he  did  by 
promptly  sending  out  a  commission  of  in- 

3niry,  and,  when  the  legislative  assembly  of 
amuca  had  been  abolished  with  its  own  con- 
sent, ^pointing  Sir  Peter  Gbant  aagovenior 


to  arbitrate  between  the  conflicting  racea. 
He  also  put  an  end  to  transportation.  Under 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1868,  Cardwell  became 
secretary  for  war,  and  in  that  capacity  was 
called  upon  to  undertake  the  reorganisation 
of  the  British  army,  to  the  necessity  for  which 
the  nation  had  been  awakened  by  the  great 
European  wars,  at  the  same  time  redeeming 
the  pledge  g^ven  for  largely  reduced  esti- 
mates. For  this,  which  was  uis  most  impor- 
tant and  difficult  work,  the  foundation  nad 
been  laid  by  the  concentration  of  the  troops 
which  as  colonial  secretaiy  he  had  efl'ected. 
The  principal  feature  of  his  reorganisatim 
was  the  abolition  of  purchase,  for  which  wer« 
substituted  admission  by  tests  of  fitness  and 
promotion  bv  selection.  This  inform,  to- 
gether with  the  provision  made  for  the  retire- 
ment of  officers,  rendered  the  British  army 
pnrfeesional  and  scientific,  relieved  it  of  in* 
capacity  and  decrepitude,  animated  it  with  a 
hope  of  advancement  by  merit,  and  made  it 
fit  to  cope  with  the  highly  trained  armies  of 
tilie  contment.  Other  parts  of  the  new  sys- 
tem were  the  introduction  of  a  short  term  of 
service,  the  formation  of  the  veteran  reserve, 
and  the  localisation  of  the  regiments,  which 
was  adopted  with  a  double  purpose  of  taking 
advantage  of  local  attachment  in  recruiting 
and  of  Imking  the  militia  and  volunteers  to 
the  regular  forces.  The  department  of  the 
commander-in-chief  was  brought  under  the 
more  effective  control  of  the  war  office.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  the  improvement  of 
the  military  education  of  officers  and  soldiers. 
In  carrying  these  changes  into  effect  the  secre- 
tary for  war  had  to  encoimter  the  most  obsti- 
nate resistance  on  the  part  of  military  men  of 
the  old  school,  and  his  coadjutors  have  borne 
their  testimony  to  the  unfailing  patience, 
command  of  temper,  and  courtesy,  by  which, 
combined  with  firmness,  their  resistance  was 
overcome,  as  well  as  to  the  thoroughness 
with  which  a  civilian  mastered  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  department  of  war.  The  labour 
and  anxiety,  however,  undermined  Cardwell'a 
health.  On  the  resignation  of  the  Gladstone 
ministry  in  1874  he  was  called  to  the  House 
of  Lords  as  Viscount  Cardwell  of  Ellerbeck. 
After  this  he  continued  for  gome  time  to  take 
part  in  public  affairs ;  he  presided  ably  over 
the  commission  on  vivisection,  and  on  one 
important  occasion  stood  forth  as  the  friend 
of  the  slave ;  but  he  never  again  became  a 
minister  of  state.  He  died,  after  a  very 
lingering  illness,  at  Villa  Como,  Torquay,  on 
16  Feb.  1886,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  Highgate.  He  married,  in  18S8,  Annie, 
youngest  daughter  of  Chariee  Stuart  Parker 
of  Fairlie,  Ayrshire,  bat  he  left  no  children 
•ad  his  peerage  became  extinct.    Cardwell 
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was  not  a  political  leader  or  a  director  of 
popular  movementa,  thou^  in  oonndl  he 
was  firm  and  powerful.  The  measorea  of 
eonstitutional  change  bionght  forward  by 
the  goTemmenta  of  which  he  waa  a  memhw 
in  later  yean  did  not  originate  with  him ; 
nor  was  he  a  popular  orator.  He  waa  a  dear, 
food,  terse,  and  fluent  speaker;  to  be  more  he 
did  not  pretend  or  deeire,  and  he  nerer  made 
an  nnneoeeaary  speech.  But  it  was  as  an  ad- 
ministrator and  public  servant  that,  though 
kea  noted  than  others  bj  the  crowd,  he 
really  stood  high  among  the  stateamen  of 
the  tune.  '  Thoroughly  patriotic  and  publio- 
qirited,  utterly  free  ttom  jobbery  of  any 
sort,  laborious,  discreet,  courteous,  kind,  and 
•onsiderate  to  sabordinatea,  conciliatory,  yet 
tenacious  of  his  opinion  when  he  had  satisfied 
himaelfthat  he  waa  right' — aoohhei^peaKd 
to  the  partners  of  his  work.  They  also  testify 
to  his  poesMsion  of  aaingnlarly  quick  and  keen 
intelligenoe,  thou|^  in  his  ^uUic  utteranoea 
his  mind  seemed  to  move  with  ezoessiTe  cir- 
cumspection. The  countrr  was  served  more 
brilliantly  by  other  men  of  his  generation,  but 
by  none  more  £uthfully,  more  sealously,  more 
strenuooaly,  or  with  more  laating  finut. 
[Personal  knoTrledge;    private  memoranda; 

reehes  (sons  reprinted)  from  Hansard  ;  Mer- 
nt  Shipping  Adt ;  Beport  of  Commission  on 
Manning  U>«  Navy ;  Bayal  Warrant  abolishing 
porchase  (1871).  and  ooniaqasnt  regulations; 
Sir  Bobwt  Biddolph's  Lord  Oardwell  at  the  War 
Office  1868-74,  London,  1904.  A  short  life  is 
understood  to  be  in  preparation.]  O.  S. 

CARE,  HENRY  (1646-1688),  poUtical 
writer  and  journalist,  afieeted  to  t»e  a  royalist 
in  1670,  when  he  published  a  book  entitled 
<  Female  Pre-eminence,' with  a  fulsome  dedi- 
cation to  Queen  Oatherine.  He  is  probiably 
the  Henry  (^are,  'student  in  physiek  and  as- 
trology,' who  brouc^t  out  a  translation  of  a 
medical  -work  in  1679.  Care  edited  a  paper 
called  the  '  Weekly  Pecquet  of  Advice  from 
Rome,'  when,  according  to  Wood, '  be  was 
deeply  engaged  bv  the  fanatical  party,  after 
the  popiu  plot  broke  out  in  1678,  to  write 
against  the  Church  of  England  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  then  by  him  and  his  party  aup- 
Bosed  to  be  deeply  enclined  towards  popery, 
&&'  He  vras  tned  at  Guildhall,  2  July  1680, 
on  an  information  against  him  as  the  author 
of  this  journal,  and  more  particularly  for  a 
clause  against  the  lord  chitf  justice,  Sercwgs, 
who  himself  sat  as  judge  at  the  trial,  llie 
jury  found  him  guilty,  and  Care  was  prohilnt«d 
from  printing  bis  journal.  But  these  prooeed- 
inga  constituted  one  of  the  charges  nought 
•gainst  Scroggs,  wha  was  removed  from  the 
Moh  some  months  later  (Lpubbu,  lUhitivn 


<f  Stat*  Jffimr$,  i.  76),  and  Care  oontinned 
to  pubUah  his  joumaL  Oare'a  last  amabac 
of  the '  Weekly  Pacqnet,'whichezteadato  fin 
Tolumea,  ia  dated  IS  Jnly  16eS,at  iriiidi  tiaw 
he  fell  ilL  In  168S  a  diffexaiae  had  takaa 
place  between  Care  and  Langley  Onrtia,  th» 
original  publisher,  •whui  Care,  inio  residad  at 
the  time  in  the  €hreat  Old  Buley,  continnad 
the  work  on  his  own  account  till  he  wu 
seised  with  illness.  But  at  the  com  manes- 
ment  of  the  quarrel,  Curtis,  not  willing  to 
giva  up  a  profitable  speculation,  employed 
William  Salmon,  a  weil-known  and  mmti- 
farions  writer,  to  publish  a  continuation  of 
the  '  Paeqnets,'  and  he  did  so  firom  35  Aug. 
1682,  on  which  day  Cara'a  fifth  volame  also 
began,  till  4  May  1688.  Langli^  Curtis, 
probably  having  the  stock-in-tra&  in  his  owa 
Lands,  added  the  fifth  volume,  by  Salmoa, 
to  all  the  remaining  oopiea,  and  cobs*- 
qnently  Care'a  fifth  volume  ia  raidy  sMt 
with. 

Wood  thus  sums  up  the  little  that  it 
known  of  the  subsequent  career  of  Care :  hit 
'  breeding,'  he  contemptuously  remarks, '  vat 
in  the  nature  of  a  pcMy  fogger,  a  little  des- 
picable wretch,  and  one  that  was  altwwtrds 
much  reflected  upon  tat  a  poor  snivelling 
fellow  in  the  "  OWTatora,"  pnbliahed  b/ 
Roger  I'Estrange,  which  Caiw,  after  all  hit 
scribUea  against  the  papists  aad  the  men  (tf 
the  ohvren  of  England,  was,  after  King 
James  n  came  to  the  crown,  drawn  over  to 
£u  by  the  Roman  catholic  pai^,  fiw  bread 
•ad  money  aake  and  nothing  euie,  to  writs 
on  their  behalf,  and  to  vindicate  their  pro- 
aeediags  against  the  men  of  the  churu  of 
England  in  hia  "Mereuriea,"  whidi  weekly 
came  out,  entitled  "PoUio  Ooeunenasa  traly 
auted."  The  first  of  which  caauont  SI  feb. 
1687-8,  and  were  by  hun  continued  te  tbs 
time  of  his  death,  which  happening  8  Ang. 
1688,  aged  42,  he  was  buried  in  the  yard 
belonging  Xo  the  Blackftyen  ehnrch,  ia 
London,  with  this  inscription,  nailed  to  bit 
coffin,  "  Here  lies  the  iogmioas  Mr.  Heaiy 
Caie,  who  died,  ftc" ' 

Hu  works  are:  1.  'Female  Pte-emi- 
nenoe,'  translated  from  the  LiAin  of  Heaiy 
Comdius  Ajprippa,  London,  1670.  2.  '  Sp»- 
culum  Gallic ;  or,  a  New  Sotvot  of  u* 
French  Court  aad  Oamp,'  London,  1678,  Svo. 
8.  <  The  Jewiah  Calendar  explained,' LoodoB, 
1674,  Svo.  4.  'Practical  Physiek,'  by  Sr. 
Daniel  Sennert,  profeeaor  at  Wittenbeix, 
tranalated  by  'H.  Care,  student  in  pbytiai 
and  aatrology,'  London,  1676,  Svo.  6.  '▲ 
Pacquet  oTAjdvice  &«in  Bonn,'  London, 
1678-8,  4to;  eontinned  aa  'Hie  Weddr 
Pecquet  of  Advice  frwn  Rome,' .1670-88. 
'An  Abstract,  with  improvements,'  of  thi 
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'Weekly  Pacquet  of  Advice  fixim  Rome' 
wu  puolished  '  by  several  gentlemen,'  said 
to  be  dissenting  teachers,  under  the  title  of 
'The  History  of  Popery/  2  vols.,  London, 
178J^6,4to;  Rambacn's 'UnpartheiischeHis- 
torie  dee  Papstthums '  (Magaeburff,  1761-80, 
lOvols.),  although  often  described  as  a  trana- 
Ution  of  Care's  book,  is  really  a  translation 
of  Archibald  Bower's '  EUstory  of  the  Popes.' 
6.  '  History  of  the  Papists'  Plots,'  London, 
1681, 8vo.  7. '  Utrom  horum ;  or, the  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  recited  and  com- 
pared with  the  doctrines  of  thoee  called 
Prasbyterians  and  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,'  London,  1682, 8vo.  8. '  The  Darkness 
of  Atheism  expelled  by  the  Light  of  Nature,' 
London,  1688,  8vo.  9.  '  A  Modest  Enquiry 
whether  Si.  Peter  were  ever  at  Borne  and 
Bishop  of  that  Church,'  Lond.  1687,  4to. 
10. '  Animadversions  on  a  late  paper  entituled, 
A  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,  upon  occasion  of  his 
Majesties  late  Qracious  Declaration  of  Lidul- 
gence,'  London,  1687,  4to.  11.  '  The  Tutor 
to  troe  English.  With  an  introduction  to 
Arithmetic,^  London,  1687,  8vo.  12.  'Dra- 
oonica ;  or,  an  Abstract  of  all  thePenalLaws 
tonching  matters  of  Religion  and  the  several 
Oaths  and  Tests  thereby  enjoined,  with  brief 
observations  thereupon,'  8rd  edit.,  London, 
1688,  4to.  18.  'English  Liberties;  or,  the 
Fteebom  Subject's  inheritance,  containing 
Magna  Cluurta,  &c.  Compiled  first  by  Henry 
Caie,  and  now  continued  with  large  additions 
by  W.  NFelson],'  4th  edit.,  London,  1719, 8vo. 
14.  'Mahometanism  and  Popery  compared,' 
Addit  MS.  6960,  fF.  62-87. 

Healoo  edited 'The  King's  Right  of  Indul- 
gence in  Spiritual  Matters  with  the  Equity 
uuweof  asserted  by  a  Person  of  Honour  and 
Eminent  Minister  of  State,  lately  deceased ' 
(Le.  Arthur  Annesley,  earl  of  Anglesea), 
London,  1688,  4to. 

rWood'g  Athens  Oxon.  (Bliss),  ii  469 ;  Mac- 
mUy's  Hist,  of  England  (1868),  ii.  218  n.,  221 ; 
Lot^ell's  Hist.  Belation  of  State  Afhiis,  i.  £0, 
7S,  468;  "Watt's  BibL  Brit.;  Jones's  Popeiy 
Tncto,  25,  66,  76,  90,  62,  266,  266 ;  Lowndes's 
BibL  Hao.  (Bohn),  21 ;  Notes  and  Queries  (Ist 
aeT.),iii.  264;  Timperley's  Eneyclopiedia  (1842), 
«66,  673.]  T.  C. 

CARELESS,  "WILLIAMCti.  1689).  [See 

Cablos.] 

CABENOBOSS,     ALEXANDER     (A 

1701).    [See  CiisEroBO«s.] 

OAREW.     [See  also  C&kbt  and  Oabt.] 

OAREW,  Sib  ALEXANDER  (1609- 
1644),  governor  of  the  island  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Plymouth,  was  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Bichaid  Carew  of  Antony  in  Comwdl,  the 


first  baronet  of  that  house,  by  his  first  wife, 
Bridget,  daughter  of  John  Chudleigh  of 
Devon.  He  was  bom  on  SO  Aug.  1609,  and 
baptised  at  Antony  on  4  Sept.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon asserts  that  Carew  had  received  a 
good  education,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  matriculated  at  an  English  imiver- 
sity.  In  the  Long  parliament  he  was  returned 
as  the  colleague  of  Sir  Bevil  Orenville  in 
the  representation  of  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
and  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  opponents  of 
the  court.  When  the  bill  of  attainder  of 
Lord  Strafibrd  was  being  pushed  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  Sir  Bevil  QrenviUe  be- 
sought his  fellow-member  to  oppose  it,  but 
Carew  vehemently  replied, '  If  T  were  sure 
to  be  the  next  man  that  should  suffer  upon 
the  same  scaffold  with  the  same  axe,  I  would 
give  my  consent  to  the  passing  of  it.'  On 
the  breaking  out  of  civu  war  he  was  en- 
trusted by  the  parliament  with  the  command 
of  the  island  oi  St.  Nicholas,  at  the  entrance 
of  Plymouth  harbour,  on  which  was  situate 
a  fort  of  consideraUe  strength,  while  the 
mayor  of  Plymouth  ruled  over  the  castle  and 
the  town.  When  the  parliamentary  forces 
in  the  west  of  England  met  with  serioua 
reverses,  Carew  began  to  think  that  both  his 
person  and  his  property  were  insecure,  and 
opened  a  correspondence,  chiefly  through  the 
agency  of  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Edgecumbe, 
with  Sir  John  Berkeley,  then  commanding 
the  royal  army  before  Exeter,  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  island  and  fort  to  the  king. 
The  historian  of  the  rebellion  alleges  that 
although  Berkeley  gave  an  ample  assurance 
of  safety,  Carew  would  not  proceed  any  fui^ 
ther  without  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal, 
and  that  before  this  could  be  obtained  his 
design  was  discovered  through  the  treachery 
of  a  servant.  He  was  suddenly  seized  while 
in  the  fort  and  carried  prisoner  into  the  town, 
whence  he  was  despatched  by  sea  to  London 
and  disabled  itom  sitting  in  parliament.  On 
Tuesday,  19  Nov.  1644,  ne  was  condemned 
to  death  for  treachery  by  a  council  of  war 
held  at  Guildhall.  His  wife,  Jane,  daughter 
of  Robert  Rolle  of  Heanton,  Devonshire,  by  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  settmff 
forth  her  husband's  distracted  state  of  mind, 
obtained  a  respite  of  the  sentence  for  a  month 
in  order  that  he  micht  settle  his  worldly 
affairs  and  prepare  for  death.  About  ten 
o'dock  in  the  morning  of  28  Dec.  1644  he 
was  brought  to  the  scafiold  on  Tower  Hill. 
His  speech  contuned  a  reference  to  the  '  last 
words  and  writing '  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, and  the  signal  for  the  executioner  to 
do  his  duty  were  '  the  last  words  that  ever 
I  my  mother  spoke  when  she  died.'  He  was 
'  buried  on  the  same  day  in  the  church  of 
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St.  Aurastine,  Hadmey.  His  -widow  died 
36  April  1679  in  her  seventy-fourth  year.  A 
monument  to  her  memory,  with  an  elaborate 
inscription  recording  her  virtaee,  was  erected 
in  Antony  Church. 

Oarew's  dying  speech  was  printed  sepa- 
rately in  1644,  and  is  included  m  a  collection 
called  '  England's  Black  Tribunall  set  forth 
in  the  Trial  of  Bang  Charles  I,'  &c.,  1660, 
pp.  99-100. 

[Clarendon's  History  (1849).  iii.  246-7 ;  Bush- 
vorth's  Historical  Collection,  pt.  iii.  bk.  ii.  pp. 
796-7;  Heath's  Brief  Chronicle  (1663),  pp.  38, 
110;  Vicars 's  Parliamentary  Chronicle,  pt  iii. 
(1646),  p.  29,  pt.  iy.  p.  86;  W.  HoWnson's 
Hackney,  ii.  68 ;  Boase  and  Courtney's  Bibl. 
Comub.  i.  65,  iii.  1109;  Parochial  History  of 
Cornwall,  i.  27.]  W.  P.  C. 

CAREW,  BAMPPyLDE  MOORE 
(1698-1770P),  kingof  the  gipsies,  belonged  to 
the  Devonshire  family,  and  was  bom  in  July 
1693,  at  Bickley,  near  Tiverton,  of  whicn 
his  fitther  was  rector  for  many  years.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Tiverton 
school^  where  for  some  time  he  worked  hard, 
but  the  schoolboys  possessed  among  them  a 
pack  of  hounds,  and  one  day  he,  with  three 
companions,  followed  a  deer  so  far,  that  the 
neighbouring  farmers  came  to  complain  of 
the  damage  aone.  To  avoid  punishment  the 
youths  ran  away  and  joined  some  gipaiee. 
After  a  year  and  a  half  Carew  returned  for 
a  time,  but  soon  rejoined  the  gipsies.  His 
career  was  a  long  series  of  swindling  and 
imposture,  Tery  ingeniously  carried  out,  00- 
canobaUydeceivingpeoplewho  should  hav« 
known  him  well.  His  restless  nature  then 
drove  him  to  embark  for  Newfoundland, 
where  he  stopped  but  a  short  time,  and  on 
his  return  he  pretended  to  be  the  mate  of 
a  vessel,  and  eloped  with  the  dai^hter  of 
a  respectable  apothecary  of  NewcMlie-os- 
Tyne,  whom  he  afterwards  married. 

He  continued  his  course  of  vagabond 
roguery  for  some  time,  uid  when  dauM 
Patch,  a  kin?,  or  chief  of  the  gipsies^  died, 
Carew  was  elected  his  successor.  He  was 
convicted  of  being  an  idle  vagrant,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  transported  to  Maryland.  On 
his  arrival  he  attempted  to  escape,  was  cap- 
tured, and  made  to  wear  a  heavy  iron  eollu, 
escaped  again,  andfell  into  the  hands  of  some 
friendly  Indians,  who  relieved  him  of  his 
collar.  He  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
leaving  his  new  friends,  and  got  into  Penn- 
sylvania. Here  he  pretended  to  be  a  quaker, 
and  as  such  made  nis  way  to  Philadelphia, 
thence  to  New  York,  and  afterwards  to  New 
London,  where  he  embarked  for  England, 
lie  escaped  impressment  on  board  a  man-of- 


war  by  pricking  his  hands  and  flkce,  and  nib- 
bing m  bay  salt  and  gunpowder,  so  ts  to 
simulate  small-pox. 

After  his  Itrnding  he  continued  his  itt- 
postures,  found  out  bis  wife  and  daughter, 
and  seems  to  have  wandered  into  Scotland 
abont  1746,  and  is  said  to  have  aoctMnpaaied 
the  Pretender  to  Carlisle  and  Tktby.  The 
record  of  his  life  from  this  time  is  but  a  series 
of  frauds  and  deceptions,  and  but  little  is  ab- 
solatdy  known  of  his  career,  exc^  that  t 
relative  J  Sir  Thomae  Otirew  of  Hadkem,  ofoed 
to  provide  for  him  if  he  would  give  up  his 
wandering  Ii&.  This  he  refused  to  do,  bat 
it  is  believed  that  he  eventually  did  so  after 

I  he  had  gained  some  priies  in  the  lottery. 

I  The  date  of  his  deata  is  tmcertain.  It  is 
generallT  given,  but  on  no  •uthori^,  m 
beinjrinl770,but  'T.  P.,' writing  from liiw- 
ton,  m '  Notee  and  Queries,'  2nd  series,  voLir. 
p.  622,  says  that  he  died  in  1768. 

[The  asthority  for  Careir  is  a  book  vbidi  bu 
appeared  in  many  forms.  The  first  is  wparantl^ 
'The  Life  and  Adventures  of  B.  M.  C,  Uie  Noted 
Devonshire  StroUor  and  Dogstealer,  as  noted  by 
himself  during  his  passage  to  America  .... 
£zon.:  printodby  theRirieys  for  J.  Drow,  1744. 
Lowndes  mentions  another  title.  The  Aeeom- 
phshed  "Vagabond  or  eompleat  Momper,  «Dna- 
plify*!  ia  this  bold  and  artAil  eate^cises  ad 
merry  praaks  of  BampMdeOaiew,  0K0n.(Bxaa.f)k 
1746.  An  Apology  tot  the  Life  of  Bam^rUe- 
Moore  Carew,  London,  1749,  is  described  u 
printed  for  R  Goadby ;  a  tkird  edition  (no  dsteV 
with  preface  dated  10  Feb.  1760,  contaiD*  addi- 
tional matter  attacking  Fielding  and  Tom  Jena. 
An  edition  of  1768  gives  a  large  folding  portzsit 
of  Carew.  Other  editions  have  been  pnblished 
in  various  places.  One  of  1768  is  described  at 
by  Ibomas  Price.  Timperley^  SictioDBiy  of 
Printers  states  that  the  lift  was  written  b; 
Bobert  Ooadby ;  T.  P.  in  Notes  and  Qneriei  (m 
above)  gives  a  report  that  Mrs.  Ooadby  wrote  it 
from  Cwew's  dictatiao.  See  Notes  aai  Qiiin« 
(2Dd  ser.),  iii.  4,  iv.  880,  401,  623.]        J.  A. 

OAREW,  Sib  BENJAMIN  HALLO- 
WELL  (1760-1884),  admiral,  son  of  Baijs- 
min  Hallowell,  commissioner  of  the  Ameiicao 
board  of  customs,  was  bom  in  Canada  in  1760, 
and  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age.  On 
SI  Aug.  1781  he  was  app<Miited  by  Sir  Samuel 
Hood  as  acting  lieutenant  of  the  Aldde,  sod 
served  in  her  in  the  action  off  the  Chesapeake 
five  days  later.  He  was  shortly  afterwarda 
moved  into  the  Alfred,  and  was  in  her  ia 
the  engagements  at  St  Christopher's  and  off 
Dominica  [see  Batnb,  WnxiAit].  He  was, 
however,  not  confirmed  in  his  rank  till  S6  April 
1783,  and  after  seven  years  of  uneventfol 
service  he  was  made  commander  on  22  Nov. 
1790.    Daring  the  two  following  years  he 
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oomiuanded  the  Scoipion  sloop  on  the  coast 
of  Afiriica,  and  in  179S  vent  to  the  Mediter- 
noetn  in  the  Camel  storeship,  out  of  which 
he  iraa  posted  m  SO  Aw.,  and  appointed  to 
the  temporary  conunana  of  the  Robust  of 
74gans.  He  afterwards  for  a  short  tiva 
commanded  the  Couraeenx  daring  the  abr 
wnoe  of  Cwtain  WaOegrave,  sent  home 
with  despatchea;  and  on  being  superseded 
bim  her,  serred  aa  a  volunteer,  '  wherever 
he  oonld  be  useful,'  in  the  sieges  of  Bastia 
ttd  Calvi.  '  HaUowell  and  myself^'  wrote 
NeUm  on  0  Julj  1794,  'each  take  twent^- 
fiwr  hoars  at  the  advanced  battery ; '  and 
acknowledged  HalloweU'a  zeal  in  terms  Te<- 
neated  more  formally  on  8  Aug.,  and  em- 
bodied is  Hood's  despatch  of  6  Aug.  Hal-  I 
lowell  was  then  appomted  to  the  liowestoft  ; 
fiigate,  and  a  few  months  later  to  the  Conra- 

Sax,  which  he  commanded  in  the  action  off 
sHv^res  Islands  on  13  July  1795.  He  con- 
tinued in  her,  attached  to  the  fleet  under  Sir 
JclmJervia,aunng  the  tiying  year  1796.  On 
19  Dec.,  when  the  fleet  was  in  Oibraltar  Ba^, 
the  Courageux  was  blown  from  her  anchors  in 
s  terrific  gale  of  wind,  was  driven  over  to  the 
Africaa.  coast,  and  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  foot 
of  Apes' Hill.  Outof  her  crew  of  six  hundred 
aboat  one  hundred  and  twenty  only  eac^ed. 
At  the  time  of  the  Oourageux  being  driven  to 
sea,  Hallowell  was  absent  at  a  court-martial, 
and  though  he  was  anxious  to  return  at  once 
to  his  ship,  the  president  refused  him  permiA- 
eioB.  It  oas  been  said,  but  quite  without 
proof,  that  the  loss  of  the  ship  was  entirely 
owing  to  his  absence  (Bbukion,  Lffe  qf  Lord 
&.  rWnU,  L  S02).  While  waiting  on  board 
the  Yietors  for  an  opportunity  to  return  to 
England,  HaUowell  was  present  in  the  battle 
off  Cape  St.  Yincent  on  14  Feb.  1797.  He 
was  afterwarda  sent  home  with  the  duj^icate 
detpatdiies  and  a  strong  recommendation 
from  Jervia,  wUch  led  to  his  being  imme- 
diately appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Lively  frmte,  ordered  back  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Hbi  was  shortly  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  1^  Swiftsure  of  74  guns,  one  of 
the  inshore  squadron  off  Cadiz  under  Capt  ain 
"EiouhEidge,  wMoh  in  May  1798  was  detached 
tojoinBear-admiial  Sir  Horatio  Nelson.  The 
Swifteuie  was  thus  one  of  that  small  fleet 
which  during  July  scoured  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  crushed  the  French  in  Aboukir 
Bay  on  the  night  of  1-2  kxa.  The  Swift- 
sore,  with  the  AJexander  (lee  Ball,  Sib 
hisxxsvBB.  JoHsl  had  beoa  detached  on 
the  evening  of  SI  July  to  loolc  into  Alexan- 
dria, and  was  thns  somewhat  later  than  the 
other  ships  in  getting  into  action.  It  was 
already  dark,  and  as  she  was  standing  in 
nndw  a  press  of  sail  she  met  a  ship  leaving 


the  battle^  and  Hallowell  waa  oa  the  {joint 
of  firing  into  her.  He  had  happily  given 
strict  orders  that  not  a  shot  waa  to  be  fired 
till  the  anchor  was  down  and  the  sails  olewed 
up ;  this  strange  ship  was  the  English  Bel- 
lerophon,  whiw  had  been  compelled  to  haul 
off  for  a  time.  The  Swiftsure  took  her  place, 
but  with  better  judgment,  and,  together  with 
the  Alexander,  devoted  herself  to  tne  destruo- 
tion  of  L'Orient,  which  blew  up  about  two 
hours  later. 

When  Nelson  returned  to  Naples  Bay,  the 
Swiftsure  was  one  of*the  ships  left  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Hood,  and  she  remained  there 
for  the  next  eighteen  months.  She  rejoined 
Nelson  at  Palermo  on  20  March  1799,  and  a 
couple  of  months  later  HaUowaU  astonished 
the  whole  fleet  by  sending  him  a  coffin,  cer- 
tified to  be  entirely  made  of  wood  and  iron 
from  the  wreck  oi  L'Orient,  together  with 
the  following  note,  33  May  1799 :  '  My  lord, 
herewith  I  send  you  a  comn  niade  of  part  of 
L'Orient's  mainmast,  that  when  you  are  tired 
of  this  life  you  may  be  buried  in  one  of  your 
own  trophies ;  but  may  that  period  be  far 
distant  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  obedient 
and  much  obliged  servant,  Ben.  Hallowell.' 
It  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  that,  fearing  the  effect  of  all  the 
flattery  kvished  on  his  chief^  he  determined 
to  remind  him  that  he  was  mortal  {Nelton 
Dispatches,  iii.  88) ;  but  the  grim  humour 
of  the  gift  seems  also  to  remind  us  of  Hallo- 
well's  American  education. 

For  the  next  three  months  the  Swiftsure 
remwned  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  Hallo- 
well was  actively  employed,  under  Trou- 
bridgie,in  the  reduction  of  ^nt  Elmo,  Capua, 
and  Civita  Yecchia ;  in  acknowledgment  of 
which  services  he  received  from  the  king  of 
Naples  the  order  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  of 
Merit,  and  a  snuffbox  bearing  the  royal 
cipher  in  diamonds.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  the  Swiftsure  joined  Rear-admiral 
DucKworth  at  Minorca,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Lisbon,  on  which  station  and  off 
Cadis  ahe  remained.  In  May  1800  Reap- 
admiral  Sir  Richard  Bickerton  hoisted  his 
flag  on  board  her,  and  in  November  went  in 
her  to  the  coast  of  Eg^.  He  then  trans- 
ferred his  flag  to  the  Kent,  and  the  Swift- 
sure was  in  the  following  June  sent  in  charge 
of  a  convoy  to  Malta.  On  the  way  thither 
Hallowell,  having  learnt  the  proximity  of  a 
powerful  French  squadron,  which  had  been 
endeavouring  to  land  troops  near  Tripoli, 
resolved  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  rein- 
force Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  and  accord- 
ingly left  the  convoy  to  shift  for  itself.  He 
was  thus  alone  when,  on  24  June  1801,  he 
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fell  in  with  the  French  squadron,  was  sur- 
rounded, and  captured  aner  an  obstinate 
resistance  ( Jaues,  Naval  Bistory,  1860,  iii. 
77).  Hallowell  was  very  shortly  afterwards 
released  on  parole,  and  on  18  Aug.  was  tried 
at  Port  Manon  by  a  court-maitial,  which 
approved  of  his  conduct  in  every  respect, 

Sronounced  that  his  leaving  the  conv^  was 
ictated  bv  sound  judgment  and  zeal  for  the 
service  of  his  king  and  countir,  that  the  de- 
fence of  the  Swiftsure  was  hiffUymeritorious, 
that  her  loss  was  unavoidable,  and  that  Hal- 
lowell had  displayed  great  judgment  in  his 
endeavours  to  avoid  so  superior  a  force.  He 
was  therefore  honourably  acquitted  of  all 
blame. 

In  1802  Hallowell  commanded  the  Argo 
of  44  guns  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a 
broad  pennant,  and  touching  at  Barbadoee 
on  his  return  to  Europe,  and  learning  there 
that  war  had  again  broken  out,  he  placed  his 
services  at  the  disposal  of  Commodore  Sir 
Samuel  Hood,  then  commanding-in-chief  on 
the  Leeward  Island  station.  He  was  thus 
engaged  in  the  reduction  of  St.  Lucia  and 
Ton^  in  June  1803,  and  was  warmlj 
thanked  by  Hood  in  his  despatches.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  was  sent  out,  still  in 
the  Argo,  on  a  special  mission  to  Abonkir, 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  Tigre, 
in  wliich  he  joined  the  fleet  off  Toulon  under 
Lord  Nelson,  and  under  his  command  took 
part  in  the  chase  of  the  French  fleet  to  the 
West  Indies  in  May  and  June  1806.  In 
September  the  Tigre  was  with  the  fleet  off 
Cadiz,  but  was  one  of  the  ships  detached  to 
Qihraltar  under  Rear-admiral  Louis  on  3  Oct., 
and  had  thus  no  share  in  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar. Continuing  in  the  I^gre,  Hallowell 
had  in  1807  the  command  of  the  naval  part 
of  the  expedition  to  Alexandria ;  he  aner- 
wards  was  with  the  fleet  off  Toulon  and  on 
the  coast  of  Spain  till  his  advancement  to 
flag  rank  on  1  Aug.  1811.  In  January  1812 
he  hoisted  his  Hsig  on  board  the  Malta  of 
80  guns,  again  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
he  remained  till  the  peace.  In  Jon.  1816  he 
was  made  a  K.C.B.  During  1816-18  he  was 
commander-in-chief  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  became  vice-admiral  on  12  Aug.  1819. 
Prom  1821  to  1824  he  was  commander-in- 
chief  at  the  Nore,  with  his  flag  in  the  Prince 
Regent.  On  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Mrs. 
Anne  Paston  Oee  (28  March  1828),  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estates  of  the  Carews  of  Bed- 
dington,  and  pursuant  to  her  wUl  assumed 
the  name  and  arms  of  Carew,  to  which  family, 
however,  he  was  not  in  any  degree  related. 
The  estates  had  come  to  Mrs.  Gee  by  the 
will  of  her  husband's  brother,  and  now  came 
to  Hallowell  very  much  in  the  nature  of  a 


windfiill ;  but  to  a  friend  who  congratulated 
him  on  it  he  answered, '  Half  as  much  twenty 
years  ago  had  indeed  been  a  blesung;  bat  I 
am  now  old  and  crank.'  On  22  July  1690 
he  attained  the  rank  of  admiral,  and  on 
6  June  1831  was  made  G.CJB.  He  died  at 
Beddington  Park  on  2  Sept.  1834. 

Hallowell  is  traditionally  described  ts 
having  been  a  man  of  gigantic  frame  and 
vast  personal  strength,  and  several  ttaam 
are  told  of  the  summary  manner  in  which  ha, 
by  arm  and  fist,  quelled  some  svmptonui  of 
mutiny  which  appeared  on  board  the  Swift- 
sure  while  off  Cadiz.  He  married  in  February 
1800  a  daughter  of  Captain  John  Nicholson 
Inglefield,  for  many  years  commissioner  of 
the  navy  at  Gibraltar,  and  left  issue. 

[Manhall'i  Boy.  Nav.  Biog.  ii.  (rd.  i  pt  iL) 
465  ;  Gent.  Mag.  (1834),  vol.  civ.  pb  ii.  p.  S17; 
United  Service  Journal,  1884,  pt.  iii.  874,  aid 
188S,pt.i.  96.]  J.K.L 

OAREW,  Sib  EDMUND  (1464-1518), 
soldier,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Carev, 
baron  Carew,  of  Mohuns  Ottery,  Devonshire, 
who  died  on  16  Nov.  1470,  and  grandson  of 
Sir  John  Carew  [q.  v.]  The  inquisition  co 
his  father's  death  states  that  Edmund  wu 
six  vears  old  at  the  time.  According  to  old 
pedigrees  the  family  was  descended  mim  one 
Adam  de  Montgomerie,  whose  son  Edmund 
married  the  daughter  of  Rees  ap  Tudor,  prince 
of  South  Wales.  Her  sister  Nesta,  after 
having  a  natural  son  by  Henry  I,  married  a 
Norman  named  Stephen,  whoee  son,  Robert 
FitzStephen,  was  one  ot  the  first  English 
invaders  of  Ireland,  and  obtained  a  giant 
of  half  the  kingdom  of  Cork  from  Henry  II, 
Adam's  great-great-grandson,  William,  liaron 
of  Carew,  married  Elisabeth,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Robert  Fitz-Stephen.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  shown  by  Sir  John  Maclean  that 
Robert  Fitz-Stephen  died  without  issue,  and 
that  William,  baron  of  Carew  or  de  Carrie^ 
was  descended  from  G^erald  Fits-Walter  d« 
Windsor,  first  husband  of  Nesta.  This  Ge- 
rald was  grandson  of  one  Otho  de  Windsor 
in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror. 

The  barony  and  castle  of  Carew  or  Oaet 
Yw  in  Narberth,  Pembrokeshire,  came  to 
the  family  by  this  marria^  with  the  Welsh 
princess,  and  remained  in  their  poasession 
until  Sir  Edmund  mortgaged  it  to  Sir  Rhys 
ap  Thomas.  His  son,  Grimth  an  Rhys,  b«nc 
attainted  of  treason  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI, 
the  barony  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
crown,  and  was  leased  to  Sir  John  Perrot  and 
others.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lease  was  purchased  bv  Sir 
John  Carew,  and  the  fee-simple  was  there- 
upon granted  to  him  by  the  king.   Thafaauly 
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of  Carew  was  also  allied  by  marriage  to  the 
Gonrtenays,  and  Sir  John  Maclean  narrates 
(bat  gives  no  authority)  that  Carew  officiated 
at  the  burial  of  William  Oourtenay,  earl  of 
Deron,  in  1511,  riding  up  the  nave  of  Exeter 
Cathedral  in  armour,  and  offering  the  dead 
earl's  battle-axe  to  the  bishop  in  tne  choir. 

Carew  was  an  adherent  of  Henry  Vll, 
and  was  knighted  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field  for  his  valour.  In  1497  he  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Exeter  when  that  city  waa 
besieeed  by  the  pretender  Perkin  Waibeck, 
and  he  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  King 
Seoiy's  son  and  successor,  being  killed  by  a 
shot  m  Lord  Herbert's  tent  at  the  siege  of 
Thirouanne  on  22  June  1618.  The  only  other 

C'  'ic  service  in  which  he  is  known  to  have 
en^gad  was  going  to  meet  the  com- 
missioners ftoxn  France  who  came  to  treat 
for  peace  in  1492.  He  married  Eatherine, 
daoniter  of  Sir  William  Huddlesfleld  of 
ShiUiiigford,  solicitor-general  and  attomey- 
geneiafto  Edward  IV.  Their  issue  was  four 
sons  and  four  daughters.  The  former  were : 
William,  father  of  Sir  Peter  Oarew  [q.  v.] ; 
nomas, of Bickleigh ;  George, dean oiExeter 
and  Windsor,  &ther  of  Geon;e,  earl  of  Totnes 
[q.  v.] ;  and  Guwen,  ob.  1688,  s.  p.  The 
oaughteis  were:  Dorothy,  married  to  John 
Stowell;  Eatherine,  married  to  Sir  niilip 
Champemoun ;  Isabel  and  Ann. 

piadean'g  life  of  Sir  Peter  Carew;  Prince's 
Worthies  of  Devon,  p.  204  ;  Polvhele's  Devon- 
ehire,  i.  264 ;  Carlisle's  Top.  Diet,  of  Wales ; 
Lewis's  Top.  Diet,  of  Wales ;  Tuckett'a  Devon- 
ilure  Pedigrees,  p.  123 ;  Qairdner's  Henry  Tn, 
il291 ;  Herbert's  Hist,  of  EnEland,p.  16 ;  Inquis. 

r  Mortem,  11  Edw.  IV,  No.  88,  2  Rie.  Ill, 
44.]  0.  T.  M. 

CAHEW,  ELIZABETH.Ladt  (Jl.  1590). 
[See  C^SBT,  Euzabeth,  Lij>T.] 

OABEW,  Sib  QEOROE  (d.  1613),  law- 
yer and  diplomatist,  was  the  second  son  of 
Thomas  Carew  of  Antony,  and  the  younger 
brother  of  Richard  Carew,  the  historian  of 
Cornwall  [q.  v.]  '  In  his  younger  years,'  says 
his  brother,  '  he  gathered  such  fruit  as  the 
niuversity,  the  inns  of  court,  and  foreign 
travel  ooold  yield  him.'  After  his  retnm 
fcom  abroad  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  obtain- 
ing the  post  of  secretary  to  Lord-chancellor 
Hatton,  and  on  Hatton's  decease  held  the 
tame  office, '  by  special  recommendation  from. 
Queen  Elizabeth,'  under  Sir  John  Pucker- 
ing and  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  keepers  of 
the  great  seal.  Through  the  same  royal 
favour  Oarew  was  made  a  prothonotary  in 
chancery,  and  in  1598  was  despatched  on  an 
embassy  to  Brunswick,  Sweden,  Poland,  and 
Danaig.     While  on  this  mission,  'through 


unexpected  accidents,  he  underwent  extra- 
ordinary perils,  but  God  freed  him  from  them, 
and  he  performed  his  duty  in  acceptable 
manner.'  On  21  Dec.  1599  he  was  appointed 
a  master  in  chancery  and  held  that  prefer- 
ment until  his  death  m  1612.  As  the  youiufer 
■on  of  an  influential  Cornish  family  and  a 
leading  courtier  he  had  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  seat  in  parliament  for  one  of  the 
numerous  boroughs  in  ComwaU.  He  sat 
for  St.  Germans  m  1684,  for  Saltash  in  1586, 
1688, 1693,  and  for  St.  Germans  again  in  1 697, 
1601,  and  1604.  The  honour  of  knighthood 
was  conferred  upon  him  at  Whitehall  23  July 
1603^  on  the  eve  of  the  coronation  of  James  t, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  nominated 
to  a  place  in  the  commission  to  arrange  the 
affairs  of  the  union  of  the  two  countries  of 
England  and  Scotland.  At  the  close  of  1606 
Carew  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  France,  where  he  remained  imtil  July 
1609,  when  the  French  ministers,  who  re- 
garded him  as  a  fUend  to  the  Spanishinterests, 
were  not  displeased  at  his  return  to  England. 
After  considerable  competition  from  other 
seekers  after  office  he  secured  in  June  1612 
the  high  and  lucrative  place  of  master  of  the 
court  of  wards,  which  was  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Lord  Salisbury.  The  reason  for 
this  great  promotion  was  assigned  by  some 
to  his  wife's  influence  with  the  queen,  by 
others  to  the  favour  of  Lord  Rochester,  ana 
on  his  death  he  was  currently  reported  to 
have  paid  dear  for  the  place.  Among  the 
Latin  epigrams  of  John  Owen  is  one  (Uc  vi. 
No.  20)  to  the  effect  that  while  the  king 
committed  to  Carew  the  care  of  the  wards, 
he  showed  himself  to  have  a  care  for  CareVs 
merits.  In  August  1612  he  was  a  member 
of  the  commission  for  raising  money  for  our 
soldiers  in  Denmark,  and  with  that  appoint- 
ment his  official  life  was  over.  On  f>iday, 
18  Nov.  1612,  he  died,  'in  reasonable  case, 
worth  10,000/.,'  and  was  buried  in  St.  Marga- 
ret's, Westminster.  His  wife  was  Thoma- 
zine,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Gk)dolphin,  by 
Margaret  EiUigrew.  Scaliger,  in  a  letter  to 
Casaubon,  styled  Carew  '  vir  amplissimus  et 
sapientia  et  eruditione,  et  pietate  pnestan- 
tissimus.'  De  Thou  or  Thuanus  esteemed 
him  highly  and  made  use  in  book  cxxi.  of  the 
history  of  his  own  times  of  Oarew's  narra- 
tive 01  events  in  Poland.  Oarew's  intimacy 
with  Casaubon  is  further  shown  in  the  fact 
that  in  November  1612  his  wife  was  god- 
mother to  Casaubon's  child.  On  Oarew's 
return  from  the  French  embassy  in  1609  he 
drew  up  and  addressed  to  James  I '  a  rela- 
tion of  the  state  of  France,'  which  has  been 
much  commended  for  its  simple  and  un- 
1  affbcted  style.  This  tract  remained  in  mano- 
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acript  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  flftr  yeais, 
when  it  wa«  oomnninio^ted  hy  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  to  Di,  Birch  and  published  in  1749. 
From  the  labours  of  Lambarde  there  was  col- 
lected by  Carew  a  volume  of  'Beports  on 
Causes  in  Ch^cery,'  which  was  prmted  in 
166Q,  1665,  and  1820.  Many  of  his  letters  to 
the  pdncipal  politicians  of  his  time  aio  pie- 
8erv«d  in  the  public  and  private  libraries  of 
Eiurlaitd ;  particulars  of  them  will  be  found 
in  fio4Qe  and  Courtney's  '  Bibliothea^Caiau- 
hiensis,'  vol.  iiL  Two  of  them  are  printed 
in  Brewer's  edition  of  Bishop  Qoodman's 
'CSourt  of  King  James  1,'il  97-103.  CaieVs 
autograph  is  included  in  J.  G.  Nichols's '  Col- 
lections of  Autographs '  (1829),  sheet  8  "0. 

[Heiftld  and  Oenealogist,  vii.  93,  67&-S; 
Biieh'a  Oonit  and  Times  of  James  I,  i  174-6, 
104, 202, 208, 210;  ViBitation  of  Gccnwall  (Hsrl. 
80c.).  pp.  28, 81 ;  R.  Carew's  Survey  of  CormraH 
(ed.  1811)i  p.  174 ;  ITotes  and  Queries,  2nd  ser., 
vi.  488  (1858).]  W.  P.  0. 

OABEW,  QEOROE,  Basov  Oasxw  ov 
Ciionoir  and  Eaxi.  ov  Tonras  (16£6-1629), 
statesman,  the  son  of  Geobob  Ca^bw,  dean 
of  Windsor,  by  his  wife  Anne,  daughtw  of 
^  NieliDlas  Banrey,  was  bom.  on  29  May 
1666.  An  elder  hrothM  was  named  Peter. 
Bis  father,  the  third  son  of  ^  Edmund  Carew 
[q.  Y.l  g[iaduated  B.A.  at  Broadgates  Hall, 
Ozfcfrd,  in  1622 ;  was  archdeacon  of  Totnea^ 
1634-49;  prebendary  of  the  cathedral  of  Welle, 
1646 ;  pteoentOE  of  Exeter,  1649 ;  prebendary 
of  Salisbury,  1656;  archdeacon  of  Exeter, 
1666  to  1669 ;  dean  of  Bristol,  6  Nov.  1662, 
whence  he  was  ejected  in  1663,  roaumiiur  the 
■  post  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  filling 
It  until  1671;  precentor  of  Salisbury,  1668; 
precentor  of  Bath  and  Wells,  1660  and  1666; 
dean  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  1669-61 ;  dean 
and  canon  of  Winw>r,  1680-77 ;  dean  of 
ExBter,1671.  Be  died  in  June  1683,  and  was 
buriedin  the  church  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields 

SOOD,  Fiuti  Oxon.  ed.  Bliss;  Lb  Nbtb, 
£;  WBI.OH,  Ahmtii  Westmotuut.  p.  7). 
Th»  son  Qeotg^  waa  educated,  like  the 
fitthea,  at  Broadgates  Hall  (afterwards  Pem- 
broke College),  Oxibrd,  where  he  st<^ed  from 
1664  to  1673,  and  was  created  M.A.  at  a  later 
di^te,  17  Sept.  1689.  From  an  early  age  he 
deiyotedhiinselftomilitarv  pursuits.  In  1574 
he  entered  the  swrice  of  hie  first  cousin,  Sir 
Peter  Carew  [q.  v.],  La  Ireland.  In  1676  he 
served  as  a  Tolunteer  in  the  anny  in  Ireland 
under  Sir  Heusry  Sidney,  and  after  filling  the 
post  of  captain  of  the  garrison  in  Leighbn  for 
a  few  months  in  1676,  in  the  absence  of  his 
biother  Peter,  was  appointed  lieutenant-go- 
vernor of  the  county  of  Carlow  and  vice- 
eoostable  of  Leighlin  Castle  in  1676.  His 
courageous  and  successful  attack  on  th«  rebel 


forces  of  Bory  Oge  O'More  in  the  followu^ 
yeaf,  when  Leighlin  Castle  was  aerionaly 
menaced,  was  rewarded  with  a  small  pension 

g^^awBLL,  Irish  vnder  tMei  Tudor*,  ii.  3^). 
1678  he  held  a  captahuiy  in  the  nml 
navy,  and  made  a  voyage  in  the  ship  of  Sir 
Humphry  Gilbert.  In  1679  and  1680  he 
was.  at  the  head  first  of  a  regiment  of  Irish 
infantry  and  afterwards  of  a  regimenit  of 
cavalry  in  Irdaad.  He  was  made  constabb 
of  Leighlin-bridge  Castle  in  1680,  on  the 
death  nn  a  skirmish,  26  Aug.,  with  the  Irish) 
of  his  Brother  Peter  (State  Fapera,  Iielaa£ 
Ixxv.  83).  Shortly  afterwards  Carew  Inlled 
with  his  own  hand  several  Irishmen  snmected 
of  slaying  his  brptjfer,  and  was  severely  oen- 
snied  by  the  home  government  for  his  impe- 
tuosity. The  qi^een,  however,  showed  much 
liking  for  him,  and  the  Cecils  were  his  fijends. 
He  became  gentleman-pensioner  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1682;  sheriff  of  Carlow  in  1683; 
and  was  knighted  by  his  firiend  the  loi^  deputy 
of  Ireland,  Sir  Xahn  Perrott,  on  24  Feb.  1686- 
1686.  In  1686  Carew  was  at  the  English 
court  trying  to  indicate  to  the  queen's  ad- 
visers the  terrible  difficulties  attending  £ng- 
liah  rale  in  Irelfwd.  He  returned  m  the 
following  year  to  assume  the  office  of  master 
of  the  ordnanxse  in  Ireland,  to  which  ha  was 
'  (1  Feb.  1587-8)  on  his  deeliniag 


the  offer  of  the  French  embassy.  On  26  Aiw> 
1590  Carew  was  promoted  to  the  post  Of  InSa 
privy  councillor,  but  on  22  Aug.  1692  he 
resigned  the  masterahip  of  the  ordnance  in 
Ireland,  on  becoming  lieutenant-ganenl  of 
the  ordnance  in  England.  In  this  capataty 
he  took  part  in  Essex's  expedition  to  Cadia  in 
May  1696,  and  in  that  to  the  Azores  in  1697, 
when  he  was  M.P.  for  Queenborough.  He 
went  for  a  short  time  to  France  as  ambassa- 
dor in  May  1 698,  when  his  companion  was  Sir 
Robert  CecU,  At  the  close  of  1699  his  pr»- 
aaoce  in  Ireland  was  indispensable. 

Sir  George  Carew  most  be  distinguished 
from  Sir  Geoige  Catey  of  Oodongton,  co. 
Devon,  who  was  appointed  treasuxer-at-wnr 
in  Ireland  22  March  1698-9  and  a  lord  justice 
24  Sept.  1699  on  Essex's  suddenly  leanng  the 
oountry(aeet;{^z).  On27Jan.l69&-1600Sir 
G^aorge  Carew  became  president  of  Monster. 
At  the  time  the  whi^  of  Iieland  was  convul- 
sed by  thegreabrebellionof  0'Neil,esrlofTy- 
rone.  Essex's  attempt  to  csush  it  fiiiled  miser- 
ably, and  Carew's  relations  with  the  Cecils 
did  not  make  his  advice  congenial  to  FsaoT 
WheuLoid  Mountjoy  was  nominated  Easax's 
suooessor,  the  powerful  support  that  Carew 
lent  Mountjoy  [see  BLomrc,  Chabiss,  1668- 
1606]  chiefly  enabled  the  latter  to  euMteaa 
the  revolt.  At  Kinsale  he  did  especial  ser- 
vice, and  the  successful  raids  he  made  on 
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ndgliliouTUiff  castles  efiectuallj  prevented 
the  Spsmarda  from  UnHmg  in  the  country 
lifter  their  q'ection.    Like  all  contempomry 
Bugliah  ofncials  in  Ireland,  he  rathlessly 
drove  his  victory  home,  and  the  Irish  pea- 
santry of  Munster  were  handled  with  the 
utmost  rigour.   As  soon  as  Ireland  was  paci- 
fied, (krew  sought  to  return  to  England.  His 
health  was  faiUng,  and  the  anzietiee  of  his  , 
office  were  endless,  but  while  Elizabeth  lived 
his  lequest  was  OTerlooked;  On  Lord  Mount- 
joy's  resignation  of  the  lord-deputyship  in 
May  160S,  Carew  was  allowed  to  retire,  and 
Sir  Heniy  Brouncker  was  promoted  to  the 
presidency  of  Munster.    James  I  on  his  ac- 
cession treated  him  with  marked  attention. 
Ear^  in  October  160S  he  became  Queen 
Anne's  viee-chamberlain,  and  a  few  days  later 
(lOOct.)  the  receiver-general  of  her  revenues. 
He  was  M.P.  for  Hastings  in  the  parliament 
which  met  in  1604,  and  appointed  councillor 
to  the  queen  on  9  Ang.  1604.    On  4  June  of 
the  year  following  he  was  created  Baron 
Carew  (rf  CSopton  Honse,  near  Stratford-on- 
Av^  the  property  of  his  wife  Joyce,daughter 
of  Wuliam  Glcqpton,  whom  he  married  in  1680. 
On  S6  June  1608  he  was  nominated  master 
of  the  ordnance,  and  held  the  post  till  6  May 
1617.    He  was  keeper  of  Nonsuch  House 
ind  Pftrk  in  1609,  of  which  he  was  reap- 
pointed keeper  for  Ufe  22  Maj  1619,  eoun- 
dllor  of  the  colony  of  Virgmia  (^  May 
1809),   sovemor   ra   Guernsey   (February 
1609-10),  commissioner  to  reform  the  army 
and  revenue  of  Ireland  (1611),  a  privy  coun- 
cillor (19  July  1616),  member  of  the  im- 
portant conncu  of  war  to  consider  the  quea- 
tion  of  recovering  the  Palatinate  (21  April 
1624),  and  treasiuer-general  to  Queen  Hen- 
rietta Maria  (16%).    Carew  visited  Ireland 
in  1610  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
coantry,  with  a  view  to  a  resettlement  of 
Ulster,  and  described  Ireland  as  improving 
rapidly  and  recovering  from  the  disasters  m 
the  previous  century.    In  1618  he  pleaded 
with  James  I  in  behalf  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  for  more  than  thvty 
years  on  terms  of  great  intimacy,  and  Lady 
Carew  proved  a  kmd  friend  to  Raleigh's  &- 
mily  after  the  execution.    In  1621  Carew 
reoMved,  jointly  with  Buckingham  and  Cran- 
fleld,  a  monopoly  for  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder. At  the  funeral  of  James  I  in  1626  he 
was  attacked  with  palsy,  which  nearly  proved 
fataL    But  he  recovared  sufficiently  to  re- 
ceive a  few  marks  of  fevonr  from  Charles  I, 
to  whose  friend  Buckingham  he  had  attached 
himself.     Carew  was  created  earl  of  Totnes 
Ml  6  Feb.  1625-6.    In  the  following  month 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  resenting  the  action 
of  the  council  of  war  in  levying  money  for  the 
VOL  lU. 


support  of  Mansfeld's  disastrooa  expedition, 
threatened  to  examine  each  of  its  members 
individually.  Totnes  expressed  his  readiness 
to  undergo  the  indignity  and  even  to  suffer 
imprisonment  in  oraer  to  shelter  the  king, 
who  was  really  aimed  at  by  the  commons, 
bnt  Charles  proudly  reiecteid  Totnes's  offer 
and  prohilntM  any  of  the  council  from  ac- 
ceding to  the  commons'  orders.  The  earl 
died  on  27  March  1629  at  his  house  in  the 
Savoy,  London,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,  near  Clopton  House. 
An  elaborate  monument  was  erected  above  his 
grave  by  his  widow,  with  a  long  inscription 
detailing  his  military  successes  (DrresAiiB, 
WarmduMre,  1780,  li.  686-7).  He  left  no 
children.  Anne  Carew,  whose  second  hus- 
band was  Sir  AUen  Apsley,  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  [0.  v.],  was  daughter  of  his  brother, 
Peter.  THie  Earl  of  Totnes^  whose  name  was 
often  written  Carey,  must  not  be  confoimded 
witii  Sib  Gboegb  Cabby  (or  Cabt)  of  Cock- 
ington,  treasurer  at  war  in  Ireland  in  1688, 
lord  justice  on  Mountnoy's  departure  in  1608. 
and  ford  deputy  of  Irdand  from  80  May  1608 
to  8  Feb.  1603-^,  who  died  in  February  1617. 

Carew  had  antiquarian  tastes,  and  was  the 
friend  of  Camden,  Sir  Bobert  Cotton,  and 
SirThomas  Bodley.  Camden  tlumked  Carew 
in  his  '  Britannia  for  the  aid  he  had  siven 
him  in  Irish  matters  (ed.  Gibson,  17!^,  u. 
888).  In  Irish  history  Carew  took  a  vivid 
interest.  His  papers  inspired  the  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  Irish  revolt  (1699-1602).  whidi 
was  published  after  his  death,  in  16^undet 
the  title  of  'Pacata  Hibemia,  or  the  History 
of  the  late  Wars  in  Ireland.'  The  virtuu 
author  of  this  book,  which  has  often  been 
ascribed  to  Carew  iiimself,  is  undoubtedlv 
Sir  Thomas  Stafford,  reputed  to  be  Carew's 
niMitimate  son^ho  had  served  under  Carew 
in  Munster.  Wood  states  that  Carew  also 
wrote  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V 
which  is  incorporated  in  Speed's '  Chronicle/ 
and  in  a  volume  entitled  '  Hibemica,'  pub- 
lished by  Walter  Harris  in  1747,  are  two 
translations  bv  Carew,  one  of  a  French  ver- 
sion of  an  old  Irish  poem  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  'The  History  of  Ireland  by  Maurice 
F^egan,  servant  and  interpreter  to  Dermod 
ME^Murrough,  king  of  Leinster,'  and  the 
other  of  a  French  contemporary  account  of 
Richard  ITs  visit  to  Ireland  in  1399. 

Carew  carefully  preserved  and  annotated 
all  letters  and  papers  relating  to  Ireland  ol 
his  own  day,  and  purchased  numbers  of 
ancient  documents.  He  spent  much  of  his 
leisure  in  constructing  pedigrees  of  Irish 
fiuuilies,  many  of  which  in  his  own  hand 
are  still  extant.  He  bequeathed  his  manu- 
scripts and  books  to  Stafford,  from  whom 
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they  passed  to  Aichbuhop  Laud.  Forty-two 
Tolnmes  of  Oaiew's  manuacripts  relating  to 
Iridi  aflkiw  were  placed  by  Land  in  the  I^m- 
betlk  Library,  and  four  are  in  the  Tinudiiw 
coIleetioB  at  the  Bodleian;  several  of  the 
ToInmeB  axe  now  lost.  Others  of  Osrew'a 
DMero  an  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  at  the 
British  Museum,  at  the  State  Ft>per  Office, 
and  at  Hatfield.  Calendars  of  the  Lambeth 
documents,  datingfrom  1615,haTebeenisaued 
ia  the  offioal  series  of  State  Paper  Calendars, 
under  the  editorship  of  J.  S.  Brewer  and 
William  Bullen.  A  number  of  Sir  Bobert 
Cecil's  letters  to  Carew,  during  the  time  that 
Carew  wfia  president  of  Munster,  have  been 
printed  ftom  the  originals  at  Lambeth  by  the 
Camden  Society  (lw4^  edited  by  John  Mae- 
lean).  The  same  society  has  also  printed 
CaoaVs  letters  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe.  1615-17. 
These  volumes,  altbouf^  very  valuable  &r 
general  histoiioal  puiposee,  contribute  little 
to  CaxeVs  biojnmihy.  A  portrait  of  Caiew 
is  prefixed  to  'Tacata  Hibemia.' 

[Doyle's  OiBoial  Baronage,  iiL  M7-9 ;  Borke't 
Eztinot  Peerage ;  Granger's  Biog.  Hist.  ii.  188 ; 
Wood's  Atheiue  Ozon.  ed.  Bliss,  ii.  446-42; 
Axcbaologia,  xii.  401  etsq.;  Introdnotion  to  the 
OaiewlIsS.Calezidan;  Maolean'slettertof  Oarew 
to  Boe  (1860,  Camd.  Soo.) ;  Notes  and  Qnsrisa, 
Snd  ser.  vi.  486;  Herald  and  Genealogist,  vii. 
19-26,  fi76-6 ;  OaL  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  1690- 
1629:  CaL  of  State  Papers,  Insh,  1690-1629: 
Gardinar'sHist.  of  England ;  Biog.  Brit.  ( Kippis).] 

OASBW,  Snt  JOHN  {d.  1803),  justiciar 
of  Ireland,  appears  to  have  oeen  the  grandson 
of  Sir  Nidioias  Carew,  lord  of  Mulesford  in 
Berkshire  (Pari.  Writ*.  1 108, 104),  and  aon 
cf  Sir  John  Carew,  who  marriea,  first,  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Mohnn  (d.  1296  P), 
in  whose  right  her  husband  became  lord  of 
Mohuns  Otteiy,  Stoke  Fleming,  and  other 
manors  in  Devonshire ;  seconmy,  Johanna 
or  Joan,  according  to  Prince  the  daughter  of 
Gilbert,  lord  Talbot  (see  also  Cat.  QmaaL  ii. 
689,  647;  CcU.  Ing.  mat  Mart.  i.  186,  808 ; 
Abbrm.  Rot.  Orig.  u.  88,  140).  The  elder 
Sir  John  Carew  seems  to  have  died  in  1828-4 
(C.LP.M.\.  808),  leaving  a  son  bearing  the 
same  name,  andprobably  we  o&pring  of  his 
first  marriage  (HtnroB ;  but  cf .  the  genealo- 
gies  in  Pbiluis  and  Maoisut,  which  make 
the  younger  Sir  J.  Carew  son  of  Joan,  and 
only  heir  to  the  Mohun  estates  on  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother  Nicholas  in  1824).  His 
widow.  Joan,  in  later  years  one  of  Queen  Phi- 
lippa's  ladies,  was  stillliving  in  June  1885.  On 
his  fiUher's  death  the  younger  John  Carew  was 
still  a  minor,  as  appears  from  the  fine  levied 
upon  him  two  years  later  (1826-7)  for  at- 
tempting to  possess  himself  of  Mulesford 


Manor  r.<lMfe«..So&iL  88, 800).  HspsAtft 
came  01  am  in  1882,fdien  hewas  sufflinooed 
to  Lrelandto  dafiand  hia  estates,  and  nven  tko 
custody  of  three  '  vIIIib'  in  DevooshiM  (lA 
Mim.  mb.  It.  83:  Aibiw.  Bat,  Orig.  iL  84). 
The  nam*  ofSir  John  Caiew  does  not,hov«TV, 
a^ear  prominently  tiU  1S45-184B,  when  be 
waa  appointed  one  of  the  three '  custodes  pads' 
for  the  coimty  of  Oarlow,  and  about  the  Mine 
time  entrusted  to  negotiate  with  the  Is^ 
rebels.  Li  1849  he  wasldng'aescheatar  in  Ire- 
land, and  during  the  cousse  of  the  same  vast 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Walter  de  Birmingtun 
as  justiciar,  an  office  which,  howevei,  he  hdd 
barely  a  year  {L.  M.  H.  li.  197;  Onssm, 
Viaarosfs,  206),  as  we  find  Sir  Thomas  Bokebr 
occupying  the  post  in  Qeoemher.  In  lS6z, 
1866,  and  1866  he  reappears  with  the  title  of 
'EscheatorHibemite.'  ShorUy  after  (1369) 
he  was  summoned  to  attend  a  great  oomieil 
at  Waterford  {Irish  Oote  Soil*,  77),  and  in 
1861  was  called  to  Westminster  to  oonsalt 
on  die  projected  Irish  expedition  of  lionsl, 
^terwards  duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  tok- 
lied  the  heiress  of  the  Earls  of  Ulster  (Bi- 
XBB,  vL  819).  He  appears  to  have  accom- 
panied the  prince  on  this  oocasion,  and  to 
have  died  a  year  later,  in  1862  (CU.  b«. 
pott  Mort.  247),  or,  a«icoTdiiig  to  PriseeE 
account,  on  16  Mity  1863.  He  manied,  if 
we  may  trust  the  bat  aul^rity,  Haigaiet, 
daughter  of  John,  lord  Mohun  of  DansUt; 
by  whom  he  had  two  eons:  John,  who  is  van- 
oudy  reported  to  have  died  before  Otlau 
(P 1847)  and  in  1868  (Miolbah  and  PHiir 
Ufa),  and  Leonard,  who  pertu^  died  in  1S7C 
(C.  Z  P.  Jr.  ii  803),  and  was  succeeded  b; 
his  son,  Thokas  Casbw,  a  noted  wairiar  ui 
the  early  years  of  the  next  century.  Thu 
Thoaos,  boron  Carew,  must  have  been  > 
minor  at  the  time  of  his  firthoi's  death  {biA 
JRolU,  866),  and  it  is  not  till  tha  rai^  d 
Hairy  IV  and  Henry  V  that  he  beguis  to 
figure  OTominently  as  a  statesman  and  a  sol- 
dier. Hiamother  is  said  to  have  been  Alice, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edmond  fitialan  (Philuk 
andMAOiiBAS).  AcoordingtoFtiniBeheins 
present  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,but  his  nsne 
IS  not  to  be  found  in  the  'Boll 'published to 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  The  same  authority  t«lh 
us  that  he  was  made  captain  of  Harfleur,  an  J 
appointed  to  defend  a  passage  om  the  sebe 
indHeniT  V.  He  ia  probaUy  to  be  identified 
with  the  Baron  Carew  who  was  commissioMd 
to  guard  the  Channel  at  iJie  time  of  the  EiD- 
peror  ^pamund's  Tiait  to  England  (Wo/- 
LUJis,  G()ita  Emriei  F,  98  n.),  and  witJi  the 
'Iliomaa  Carew,  Chevalier,'  who  is  fiwiid 
at  the  head  of  a  large  numbor  of  meOf^t^nitf 
in  1417, 1418,  and  1423  {Prinf  OvmalA/it, 
iL  and  iii. ;  Nomum  BoUi).     He  maraM 
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£ImlMtk,  <l»iigfat«r  of  Sir  William  BoBvile 
of  Slmt*  (PBarOB),and  sppMm  to  h»m  died 
ia  1480-1  (C.  I.  F.  M.  ir.  IKl).  fiv  hn  he 
left  a  son  Nicliolas,  baioii  Oaxew,  mther  of 
gr  Edmuid  Caxew  [o.  t.I  whose  yonnger 
muibuded  the  fcmilmn  of  Ouww  at  Hao- 
combewnd  Antoiy  (Phiujpb).  Beadea  their 
EngUdi  aatatea,  the  Oawwa  held  large  landed 
posacenoBa  in  trelaad,  eapeciaUy  the  harony 
of  Idrone  in  Oarlow ;  hint  theae  appear  to  have 
been  loat  for  the  moet  part  in  the  ooune  ot 
the  fourteenth  oeatury. 

[Prince's  Worthiea  of  Deron,  ed.  1701,  149, 
ISO;  OOberfs  Yieeroyi  of  Ireland,  205,  217; 
Libsr  Hnnennn  FnbL  Hibcorais  (L.  H.  H.),  ed. 
Lneellea,  i-ir;  doae  and  Batent  Bcdk of  Ire- 
laad ;  CalaBdaiiiim  iMoiaitioniim  pott  Mortem 
(C.  L  P.  M.),  i-tT. ;  Abbreriationea  Betnhnam 
Origmaliom,  i.  iL ;  Fariiammtarr  Writa^  i.  ii ; 
Calaadariain  SoiaaleKicam,  ed.  Bobvta,  ik  SS9, 
617;  Ikoeaedings  and  OidiJoanoea  of  the  FtiTy 
CmmO,  ad.  Hieolat,  i.  ii  iiL ;  ColUns'a  Faeiage, 
•d.  BrydgM,  iii  S ;  life  of  Sir  Peter  Oarew,  ed. 
Hadean;  Konnan  Bolla  ap.  Becoid  Beports, 
zli  116,  717.  720;  Fhillipa'i  Pedigrees.] 

T.  A.  A. 

OAKEW,  JOHN  (i.  1660),  legioide,  was 
the  eideat  son  of  BitJiard  Caiew  of  Aiitomy 
ioOoniwall,  hj  Ua  aecoad  wife,  of  the  &Biily 
of  RoUe  of  Heanton  in  Devondiire,  and  was 
eenaequently  the  half-brother  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Oarew  [g.  T.]  He  is  said  to  hare  been 
educated  at  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford,  and 
to  have  bem  a  student  at  the  inns  of  court. 
When  the  loyalist  members  for  the  Cornish 
boiouah  of  Tru^ony  in  the  Long  parliament 
were  diaaUed  Dom  sitting,  Oorew,  who  had 
|b  plentiM  estate'  in  the  couaty,  was  elected 
into  one  of  the  vacant  seats,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  eommiaaionera  who  reoeivad  Oharles  I 
a*  Holdenitv  in  1640.  He  was  appointed 
ow  of  the  king's  judges,  sat  every  day  in 
the  eowrt,  snd  signed  ibs  warrant  for  the 
eaaention  of  Ghuiee.  Hi*  name  is  found 
among  tl»  membem  of  the  third  eounoil  of 
state  m  Deeembar  1661 ;  he  was  reappointed 
in  the  snooeeding  oouneiL  and  was  one  of 
the  cifilianB  earring  in  the  larger  body  in 
1653.  In  the  parluuuent  of  166S  he  sat 
iir  Devon,  but  as  hia  opinions  were  against 
a  temporal  monarchy  and  he  diaapproved  of 
OromweU'a  seizing  the  thnme,  Caiew  was, 
early  ia  1666,  summoned  before  the  oonneil 
of  state  «nd  inmrisoned  in  St.  Mawes  CSastle 
on  titenouad  toat  he  would  not  ^edge  him- 
aal/ to  wstain  £ram  taking  part  against  Orom- 
wdland  hiagovemment.  After  a  short  stay 
ia  oenfinement  he  was  leleasad,  but  he  re- 
mained in  retirement  on  his  estates,  and  even 
his  ilanderen  after  the  Baatocation  acknow- 
ledged that  he  made  no  attemft  at  any  period 


in  his  life  to  obtain  any  pecnniazy  advantage 
for  himsal£  In  1668  hie  was  again  ]plaoM[ 
under  restraint  for  a  brief  period,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  summonod  to  the  restored 
house  of  pariiament,  but  on  80  Sept.  1669 
he  was  subjected  to  a  fine  of  100^  preaom^ 
aUy  for  non-attendance  daring  its  delibera- 
tions. At  the  Bestoration  he  left  Cornwall 
for  London  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  par- 
liament that  all  the  king's  judges  should 
surrender  within  fourteen  days,  and  was  ar- 
rested on  his  way,  though  the  c^cer  reftised 
to  detain  him  in  eonseqneoce  of  an  enor  in 
the  description,  "ha.  hia  progress  to  London 
Carew  was  often  insulted  by  die  mob,  some 
of  whom  cried  out,  'This  is  the  rogue  who 
will  have  no  king  but  Jesus,'  and  as  he  was 
equally  obnoxious  to  parliament  on  account 
of  the  fervour  with  which  he  held  the  reli- 
giona  opinion  of  the  fifth  monarchists,  he 
was,  W  eighty  votes  to  seventy,  excluded 
from  the  Lidemnity  BilL  While  in  London 
he  was  afit»ded  many  opportunities  of  es- 
cape, but  he  refused  to  avail  himself  of 
them.  Bis  trial  took  place  at  the  Old  Bailey 
on  12  Oct.  1660.  When  aaked,  'Are  yon 
guilty  or  not  guilty  P '  he  answered, '  Saving 
to  on  Lord  Jeeus  Christ  his  ri^t  to  the 
gorenunent  of  theae  kingdoms.'  He  endea- 
voured to  prove  tiiat  his  acts  were  done  under 
the  authority  «f  parliament,  and  asserted 
that  he  did  us  part '  in  the  fear  of  tJie  holy 
and  nghteons  Lord,  the  iudge  of  the  earth.' 
The  jury  of  comae  found  nim  guilty,  and  on 
16  dct  he  was  diaini  on  ahuidlefmn  New- 
gate to  Charing  Oroaa.  Then,  as  during  his 
tnsL  Oanw  exulted  in  hia  courage,  ana  suf- 
fered death  with  great  compoeure  of  mind. 
After  he  had  been  quartered  and  his  bowels 
burnt,  his  head  and  qnarters  were  drawn 
naked  and  bare  throngn  the  streets  back  to 
Newgate.  His  qnarters  should  have  been 
exposed  on  theci^ gatee,  but  thev  were '  by 
ft  great  favour'  granted  to  hia  Mother  by 
'  '  1  'the  same  night  obsonrely 


lepnbuoaa  without 


the  king,  and  in  ' 
buried."  Carew  wa 
gruile  and  reproach. 

[OobbettTs  State  Trials,  t.  1004,  1048-<8, 
13S7-«7;  Noble's  Begiddas,  L  184-36;  Geo. 
Bate%  lives  of  Aeton  of  Haidar  of  Charles  I ; 
Msssod's  UUton,  vols.  iv.  v.  vi. ;  Ludlow's  Me- 
moin  (1771),  pp.  207,  2S8,  S94,  408-6;  Boase 
andCoortBBv'sKbL  Comnb.  ii.  470-3,  iii.  1110.1 

W.  P.  C. 

0ABJE7T,  JOHN  EDWABD  (1786?- 
1868),  sculptor,  was  bom  at  Waterfora  about 
1786.  He  received  some  instruction  in  art 
at  Dublin,  and  afterwards  came  to  London. 
In  1809  he  he(»me  an  assistant  to  Sir  Biohard 
Westmaoott.  the  sculptw,  remaining  with 
him  till  1828.  During  the  last  ten  or  twelv* 
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years  that  he  was  with  Westmacott  he  waa 
receiring  from  800/.  to  1,000/.  a  year  as 
salary,  and  had  also  a  studio  of  his  own.  In 
1823  Carew  was  introduced  to  Lord  Egre- 
mont,  who  invited  him  to  devote  his  talents 
almost  exclusively  to  his  service.  From  that 
vear  until  1881  Carew,  who  continued  to  live 
m  London,  was  employed  on  various  works 
for  his  new  patron.  In  1831  he  established 
himself  in  Brighton,  and  was  frequently  at 
Lord  Egremont's  house  at  Petworth.  In 
1836  he  went  to  live  at  Gh»ve  House,  near 
Petworth,  a  residence  granted  him  by  E^re- 
mont  at  anominal  rent,  and  there  he  remamed 
until  his  patron's  death  in  November  1837. 
Between  1823  and  1837  Carew  was  occu- 
pied in  producing  various  groups,  statues, 
basts,  &c.,  in  marble,  many  of  which  were 
made  expressly  for  Lord  Egremont  for  Pet- 
worth. The  most  important  of  these  works 
were  a  statue  of  Huskisson,  erected  in  Chi- 
4she8ter  Cathedral;  an  altar-piece  (the  'Bap- 
tism of  our  Saviour ')  for  the  Roman  catho- 
lic chapel  at  Brighton;  a  statue  called 
'Arethusa,'  and  another  called  'The  FeJ- 
coner ; '  a  statue  of  Adonis ;  a  group  of  Vul- 
can and  Venus ;  a  group  of  Prometheus,  and 
busts  of  various  private  persons.  He  first 
appeared  as  an  exhibitor  at  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demv  in  1830,  when  he  sent  'Model  of  a 
Qladiator,' '  Bear  in  the  Arena,'  and '  TTteseus 
and  Minotaur.'  In  each  of  the  years  1832, 
1834,  and  1836  he  also  sent  two  busts  to 
the  Academy.  Upon  Lord  Egremont's  death 
in  1837,  Carew,  who  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  will,  made  a  claim  upon  the  estate  of 
60,000/.,  a  sum  due  to  him  (according  to  his 
contention)  for  various  works  supplied  to 
Egremont.  This  claim  was  resisted  by  Egie- 
monfs  executors,  and  Carew  accordingly 
brought  an  action  against  them  to  leoorer 
his  M),000/.  The  cause  (Carew  «.  Burrell 
and  another)  was  tried  at  the  Sussex  spring 
assizes  held  at  Lewes  on  18  March  1840. 
Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  called  Sir  R.  West- 
macott and  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  both  of 
whom  spoke  of  Carew's  Petworth  statues  as 
works  of  the  highest  talent ;  and  for  these 
statues,  Carew's  counsel  alleged,  no  direct 
payments  had  ever  been  made,  though  the 
sculptor  had  abandoned  a  lucrative  profes- 
sion in  order  to  work  entirely  for  Lord  Egre- 
mont. In  reply  to  this  the  defendants  as- 
serted that  Egremont  had  during  his  lifetime 
paid  every  sixpence  which  he  ever  owed  to 
Carew.  Xaey  stated  that  they  had  succeeded 
in  tracing  cheques  for  13,721/.  7t.6d.  paid  by 
Egremont  to  (^aiew,  and  the  receipt  of  these 
cheques  Carew  was  subsequently  forced  to 
admit.  The  defendants  also  contended  that 
a  farther  sum  of  4,760/.  had  been  paid ;  that 


some  of  the  works  were  not  oidend  by  En»- 
mont  but  by  others ;  and  that  the  plaintaS*! 
business  as  a  sculptor  had  been  insignifiesnti 
Plaintiff's  counsel  was  compelled  to  agiee  to 
a  nonsuit  for  his  client.  After  tha  trial 
Carew  was  declared  insolvent,  and  in  De- 
cember 1841,  and  in  January,  Febmaiy,  and 
May  1842,  his  pecimiary  amits  had  to  m- 
dergo  a  farther  searching  examinatinn  in  ths 
baiucnmtcy  court. 

In  1839  Oaraw  exhiUted  at  the  Academ; 
a  marble  bas-relief,  'The  Ck>od  Scunaritsn;' 
in  1842  an  *  Angel'  from  a  monmnanttl 
group ;  and  in  1^3, 1846,  and  1848  soms 
busts.  In  addition  to  these  works,  he  exe- 
cuted a  statue  of  Kean,  a  well-known  statoe 
of  'Whittington  listraing  to  the  haaiaa 
Bells,' and  designed 'The  Death  of  Nelson tt 
Trafalgar,'  one  of  the  four  lelieb  in  faraue 
which  decorate  the  pedestal  of  Neboo'i 
column  in  Trafalgar  Square.  During  his  Ut- 
ter years  Carew  was  living  in  London,  but 
an  increasing  dimness  of  eyesight  interfend 
with  his  work  as  a  sculptor.  He  died  on 
80  Nov.  1868.  Carew  was  married,  andwtt 
the  father  of  several  children. 

[Boport  of  the  Trial  of  tha  OaTise  Clinv  i^piut 
BaneU,  London,  1840 ;  Report  of  the  Pioeted- 
ings  in  the  Coort  for  the  Belief  of  ItMotnat 
Debtors  in  the  matter  of  John  Edvard  Otrev, 
London,  1842  (both  reports  privately  priated 
from  the  shorthand  writers'  notes) ;  Men  of  tlw 
Time,  1885,  1668,  1884;  Redgrave's  Diet,  rf 
Artists;  Nagler's  Konstler-Lexikon,  1886.1 

W.W. 

OAKEW,  Ba  MATTHEW  (A  1618), 
master  in  enancenr,  was  the  vonnger  son 
(bong  the  tenth  of  nineteen  children)  of  Sr 
Wymond  (3arew  of  Antony,  ComwaU,  trea- 
surer of  the  first-frnits  and  tenths,  by  Martha 
Denny,  sister  of  Sir  Anthony  Denny.  Hewu 
educi^»d  at  Westminster  School,  under  Aim- 
ander  Nowell,  and  proceeded  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, where  he  became  a  fellow  and  reoiainad 
in  residence  for  ten  years.  Ondetenniningto 
adopt  the  law  as  his  profession  in  life,  Ouww 
repaired  to  Lonvain^  and  continued  stadyiag 
there  and  at  otherumversities  on  the  continent 
for  twelveyeais.  Bis  next  step  was  to  ac- 
company E^nry,  earl  of  Awiiniai,  into  Italy 
as  interpreter,  and  to  letnm  with  the  eail  to 
Enghmo.  Carew  then  entered  upon  piaotiee 
in  the  court  of  arohee,  and  in  1683  be- 
came master  in  chancery,  a  position  wUdi 
he  held  so  long  as  to  be  styled  in  1609  one 
of  the '  ancientest '  masters,  and  to  jostiiy  hii 
being  knighted  on  23  Jnly  160S,  Itefore  the 
coronation  of  James  I.  Uis  wife  was  Alice, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Rivers,  knight, 
lord  mayor  of  London,  and  widow  of  one 
Ingpenny;   by  her  Oar«w  had  numerous 
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dilldren.  He  was  bnried  at  St.  BuostanV 
is-the-West  on  3  Aug,  1618,  the  main  inci- 
denu  in  his  career  being  described  in  a  me- 
morial tablet  in  the  ohurch,  and  his  name 
being  kept  in  lemembrance  by  a  charitable 
beqaeet  lor  the  poor  of  the  parish.  At  the 
close  of  his  life  Oarew  was  involved  in 
tnmble.  There  was  a  mmonr  in  January 
1618  that  he  would  be  '  cozened '  of  eight  or 
nine  thousand  pounds  through  the  fraud  of 
a  person  in  whom  he  reposed  great  confi- 
dence, and  a  little  later  nis  eldest  son  was 
engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  one  Captain  Os- 
borne, '  and,  whether  thro'  him  or  another 
Gary,  poor  Osborne  was  slain.' 

[Court  and  Times  of  James  I,  i.  220,  880 ; 
Oulsct.  Topog.  et  OeneaL  v.  206-8 ;  Bibl.  Topog. 
BriU.  i  80 ;  Herald  and  Oenealogist,  vii.  675 ; 
Visit  of  Oomwall  (Harl.  See.  1874),  p.  88.] 

W.  P.  0. 

OABEW,  Sib  NICHOLAS  (d.  1689), 
master  of  the  horse  to  Henry  Vlll,  was  the 
head  of  the  younger  branch  of  a  very  ancient 
&mily  whicD  traiced  its  descent  back  to  the 
Oonquest,  though  the  surname,  derived  from 
Ouew  in  Pembrokeshire,  dates  only  from  the 
days  of  Klnff  John.  The  younger  branch  had 
been  established  at  Beddington  in  Surrey 
from  the  time  of  Edward  lu.  Sir  Richard 
Caiew,  &ther  of  Sir  Nicholas,  was  created 
bv  Henry  VH  a  knight-banneret  at  the  battle 
m  Blackheath,  and  was  sheriff  of  Surrey  in 
1501.  Nicholas  was  probably  bom  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century.  InlSlS 
be  was  associated  with  his  father  in  a  grant 
from  the  crown  of  the  office  of  lieutenant 
of  Oalais  Castle,  which  they  were  to  hold  in 
mrvivorship  (0»i  State  Papers,  Hen.  ViXl, 
ToL  L  No.  4670).  In  the  same  year  he  at- 
tended Henry  VliL  in  his  invasion  of  France, 
and  received  a  '  coat  of  rivet '  of  the  king's 
gift  at  Th6rouanne  (A.  No.  4642).  In  De- 
cember 1614  he  mamed  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Homas  Bryan,  vice-chamberlton  to  Ca- 
therine of  Aira^n  (ib.  iL  No.  1860,  and 
p.  1466).  At  this  time  he  was  squire  of  the 
King's  body,  and  is  also  called  one  of  the 
king's  'cyphereis,'  which  appears  to  mean 
cupbearers,  in  which  capacity  he  had  an 
annui^  of  SO  marks  given  him  by  patent 
on  6  Nov.  1516  (ib.  No.  1 116 ;  see  also  p.  874). 
At  his  marriage  lands  were  settled  upon  him 
and  his  wife  in  WalUngton,  Carshalton, 
Beddington,  Woodmansteme,  Woodcote,  and 
Mitcham,  in  Surrey  (ib.  Noe.  1860,  2161). 
In  1517  his  name  is  mentioned  as  cupbearer 
at  a  great  banquet  given  by  the  king  at 
Qreenwich  on  7  Jidy  in  honour  of  the  am- 
baaaadora  of  young  Charles  of  Castile,  aft«r> 
wards  the  Emperor  Charles  V  (ib.  No.  8446). 
lliis  is  the  fint  occasion  on  which  we  find 


him  designated  knight;  and  on  18  Dec. 
following,  he  being  then  knight  of  the  royal 
body,  was  appointed  keqier  of  the  manor 
of  Pleasaunce  in  East  Greenwich,  and  of 
the  park  there.  That  he  was  a  favourite  with 
Henry  VIII  both  at  this  time  and  long  after- 
wards there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  We  learn 
from  Hall,  the  chronicler,  that  early  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  (which  means 
about  May  1619)  he  and  some  other  young 
men  of  the  privy  chamber  who  had  been  in 
France  werebanished  frx)m  court  by  an  order 
of  the  council  for  being  too  familiar  with 
the  king.  Hall's  '  Chronicle '  is  so  accurate 
throughout  in  respect  of  dates,  that  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  he  is  rijght  here  also; 
and,  indeed,  what  he  says  is  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  our  knowledge  from  other  sources. 
But  in  that  case  it  must  be  observed  that 
this  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
council  had  insisted  on  his  removal  from  the 
king's  presence,  for  on  27  March  1618  the 
scholar  Pace  writes  to  Wolsey,  '  Mr.  Carew 
and  his  wife  be  returned  to  the  king's  grace 
— too  soon  after  mine  opinion '  (ib.  No.  4084). 
The  king  was  still  young  and  loved  young 
companions,  but  he  knew  well  how  to  guard 
himself  against  over-familiarity,  and  could 
fr«ely  allow  any  such  cases  to  be  corrected 
by  his  council  while  enjoying  to  the  full  the 
pleasures  of  the  moment.  On  11  Aug.  of 
the  same  year  he  and  Sir  Henry  Guilaford 
'  had  each  of  them  from  the  standing  ward- 
robe six  yards  of  blue  cloth  of  gold  towards 
a  base  and  a  trapper,  and  fift«en  yards  of  white 
cloth  of  silver  damask  to  perform  another 
base  and  trapper  for  the  kings  justs  appointed 
to  be  at  Greenwich  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
French  ambassadors '  (Aitstib,  Order  of  the 
Oarter,  i.  241).  Frequent  mention  is  made 
of  him  even  biefore  this  time  in  jousts  and 
revels  at  the  court  (Col.  ii.  1600-1,  1603-5, 
1607-10  (  Hall,  CTironiele,  681). 

In  1618-19  he  was  sheriff  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  his  name  being  found  on  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  tor  the  former  county 
from  this  time  onward  (Cal.  iL  Nos.  4487, 
4662).  In  May  1619,  as  we  have  already 
indicated,  occurred  what  must  have  been 
at  least  lus  second  expulsion  from  court,  and 
though  it  was  in  some  degree  mitigated  by 
his  being  given  an  honourable  and  lucra- 
tive post  at  Calais,  we  are  told  that  it  was 
'sore  to  him  displeasant.'  It  b  commonly 
said  that  his  di^ace  was  owing  to  his  too 
great  love  of  the  French  court,  whose  fashions 
ne  praised  in  preference  to  those  of  England; 
but  Hall's  words,  from  which  the  statement 
is  derived,  may  possibly  apply  only  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  privy  chaimber  who  were 
removed  along  with  him.    So  far  as  appears 
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by  the  '  State  Papers '  of  the  period  he  had 
as  ^t  had  no  opportunity  of  making  ac- 
quaintance with  the  French  court.  However, 
on  18  May  1619  an  annuity  of  109/.  6».  8d. 
was  granted  to  him  out  of  the  revenuee  of 
Calais,  and  two  days  later  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant  of  the  tower  of  Ruysbanke,  a  fort 
which  guarded  the  entrance  of  Calais  har- 
bour (id.  iii.  p.  93,  and  No.  247),  This  office 
had  just  been  resigned  by  Sir  John  Peachey, 
who  had  been  at  the  same  time  appointed 
deputy  of  Calais,  and  PeacheVs  letters  teU 
us  now  Carew  immediately  alter  arriyed  at 
Calais  and  was  sworn  in  as  lieutenant  of 
Buysbanke  the  same  day  that  he  himself 
was  sworn  in  as  deputy  (ib.  Noe.  269,  265). 
In  1620  he  was  present  at  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gotd,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
held  the  lists  against  all  comers  (tb.  pp.  241, 
248,  818),  He  was  also  at  the  meeting  of 
Henry  Vni  and  Charles  V,  which  occurred 
immediately  afterwards  (tb.  p.  326).  On 
19  Oct.  in  that  year  he  surrendered  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Calais  Castle  in  favour  of  Maurice, 
lord  Berkeley,  but  with  reservation  of  a 
pension  of  100/.  to  himself  (tb.  No,  1027, 
IV.  No.  400)  ;  and  on  12  Not,  he  surrendered 
his  annuity  as  one  of  the  king's  '  cypherers.' 

At  the  very  close  of  1620  he  was  sent  with 
important  letters  to  Francis  I  (ib.  iiL  No. 
1126),  and  on  his  return  100/,  was  paid  him 
for  his  costs  (ib.  p.  1644),  In  1621  he  was 
one  of  the  grand  jury  of  Surrey  who  found  the 
indictment  in  that  coon^  against  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  (t&.  p.  498).  <^12Juneinth8t 
year  there  were  granted  to  him,  in  reversion 
after  SirThomasLovel,  the  offices  of  constable 
of  Wallingfbrd  Castle  and  steward  of  the 
honour  of  W  allingford  and  St.  Walric,  and  the 
four  and  a  half  hundreds  of  Chiltem  (ib.  No. 
1346).  At  Christmas  following  he  is  named 
as  one  of  the  king's  carvers  (No,  1899). 
On  18  July  1622  he  was  appointed  master 
of  the  horse,  and  also  steward  of  the  manor 
of  Brasted  in  Kent,  which  had  belonged  to 
Buckingham.  On  ijie  same  day  he  likewise 
received  a  grant  to  himself  and  his  wife,  in 
tail  male,  of  the  manor  of  Bletchingley  in 
Surrey  (Nos.  2896-7),  to  which  grant  wece 
added  next  year  some  other  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  (ii,  p,  1286).  In  October 
1623,  when  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  in  the 
north  charged  to  repel  a  threatened  invasion 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the 
Marquis  <n  Dorset,  Carew,  and  others  were 
sent  to  him  to  give  him  counad,  and  Surrey 
refers  to  their  testimony  as  to  the  extreme 
discomforts  of  the  campaign  (Nosl  8421, 
8434,  8608,  3616), 

In  1626  he  was  assessed  at  400/.  for  the 
third  payment  of  the  subsidy  (ib.  iv,  p. 


1382).  Next  year  he  was  oommissianed  to 
go  with  Lord  Lisl^  Dr,  Taylor,  Sir  Aur 
thony  Brovn,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wriotheili^, 
Garter  king  of  aims,  to  carry  tiie  Garter  to 
Frajoeis  I  of  France  (ib.  No.  8608).  It  wu 
duly  presented  on  10  Nov.  (No.  8666),  and, 
to  ju4ge  by  the  interest  afterwards  tsikea  in 
him  by  Francis,  his  conversation  and  addrass 
must  have  produced  a  vary  favouraUe  iat- 
pression.  He  returned,  however,  with  Locd 
Lisle  -verr  shortly  naet  the  praeentatian, 
leaving  Taylor  at  Paris,  who  remained  w 
resident  ambassador  (No.  8591).  On  29  Jsa. 
1628  he  received  the  grant  itam  the  crown 
of  an  annuity  of  flffcjrmarka  (No.  8869).  In 
the  course  of  the  following  summer,  whSe 
several  of  the  court  were  taken  ill  of  tbe 
sweating  sickness,  he  appeess  to  have  iialt  s 
little  uneasy,  oomplainmg  of  his  head,  but 
we  do  not  hear  that  he  lud  a  more  seriooi 
attack  (No,  4429).  One  of  thoee  carried  eS 
by  the  epidemic  was  Sir  William  Compton 
[q.v,],  who  held  theconstableahipof  Warwick 
Castle  and  other  important  ame«8  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  Oaiew  seems  to  havs 
made  interest  to  be  rapointed  his  suooeasor, 
as  we  meet  with  a  drsjt  patent  to  thsft  eSect, 
but  the  grant  does  not  amieer  to  have  been 
passed  (No,  4688).  In  loS8-9  he  was  again 
sheriff  tor  tbe  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex 
(No,  4914),  and  at  the  expiration  of  hi< 
year's  service  in  this  office  ne  w«s  chosei 
knight  of  the  shire  for  Surrey  in  the  padia- 
ment  of  1629  (ib.  iv.  p,  2681),  But  he  oonld 
scarcely  have  taken  nis  seat  in  pftrliamsnt 
when  he  was  sent,  with  Dr^  Sampeon  and  Dt, 
Benet,  to  Bolt^a  on  embaa^  to  thoemperar. 
Their  instructions  had  already  been  prepared 
as  early  as  21  Sept.,  and  they  seem  to  nave 
left  on  or  about  7  Oct.  (Nos.  6949,  5995); 
but  additional  instructions  were  seat  after 
them  on  30  Nov.  (Na  6069),  Osiew  oo*- 
tinned  at  Bologna  till  7  Feb,  1630,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  good  judges  acquitted  hunaelf  with 
great  dexterity  (*.  p.  2783). 

In  February  1631  the  king  paid  him  a 
visit  at  Beddington,  and  w«nft  to  hunt  in 
his  grounds  (ib.  v,  p,  60).  In  September 
following  he  and  ThomaaOromwell  received 
joint  authority  to  swear  in  oommissicHieis 
for  sewers  in  Suzcey  (»&.  No.  429).  Next 
year  (against  his  will,  as  he  privately  inti- 
mated to  the  imperial  ambassador  Ohapu;*) 
he  was  sent  over  to  Franoe  in  October  to 
prepare  for  a  meeting  between  Henry  "VllI 
and  Fnnois  I,  which  took  place  at  Calais  in 
the  end  of  the  month.  As  the  object  of  the 
interview  no  doubt  was  to  promote  the  king's 
marriage  to  Anne  Boleyn  and  to  stMWtben 
him  against  the  emperor,  it  was  exceeoin^y 
unpc^ular.   Carew,  for  his  part,  would  nttair 
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hare  gone  to  hinder  than  to  prepare  for  it ; 
bat  he  did  as  he  waa  commancied  (ib,  p.  692). 
In  Kueh  the  game  spirit  doubUeas,  when 
Anna  Bcleyn  was  procltdmed  queen  next 
y«ar,  he  tourneyed  at,her  coronation  (ib.  tL 
P.S66).  In  this  year  (1688)  Francis  wrote  to 
Henry  "Vlll  requesting  him  to  confer  upon 
Oarew  the  ordn  of  the  Garter,  which  the  king 
spparenthr  promised  to  do  on  some  fntnre 
oceaaioB  C<S.  Noe.  666,  707).  Shortly  after- 
wards he  obtained  a  grant  in  reversion  of  the 
office  of  the  ^a^a  otter  hunter  (ib.  p.  406). 
Next  year  the  French  king  anin  wrote  to 
Henry  in  Oarew's  &Tour  that  a  Garter  might 
be  ccofeired  on  him,  and,  if  conrenient,  the 
ehaneeOorship  of  the  order.  Henry  relied 
to  the  envOT  who  presented  the  letter  that 
(he  chancdlonhip  of  the  order  had  been 
already  conferred  upon  the  kins  of  Scots, 
bat  that  he  would  remember  C^rew  for  a 
Qaxter  on  the  first  vacancy  (ib.  viii.  p.  61). 
Acooidiiij^y,  on  St.  Gkorge's  day.  33  April 
1680,  a  dis^ter  being  held  at  Greenwich, 
votes  were  taken  to  fill  a  vacant  among 
the  knightB,  and  the  king  on  the  following 
day  dedared  that  the  election  had  fallen  on 
Ouew.  According  to  the  Black  Book  of  the 
order  he  was  elected  'in  regard  of  the  nugoiit^ 
of  votes,  the  eminence  of  his  extraction,  his 
own  fame,  and  the  manv  and  noble  aeuons 
he  had  performed ;  whidn  ample  relation  was 
unanimousbv  applauded  by  the  knights  com- 
panions.'  He  was  installed  at  St.  Gorge's 
feast,  21  May  following  (Axkeib,  Order  <if 
the  Garter,  i.  349,  ii.  898). 

He  was  BtUl,  to  all  appearance,  in  high 
&voar  in  October  1687,  when  at  the  christen^ 
ingofPrince  Edward  (afterwards  EdwardVI) 
he,  -with  three  others  of  high  standii^  at  the 
«rart, '  in  aprons  and  towels,  took  charge  of 
the  font,  and  kept  the  Hune  till  they  were 
diachaiged  thereof  by  the  lord  steward  or 
tTMsurer  of  the  king's  house  in  his  absence' 
(SiBTPB,  Seel.  Memoriale,  n.  i.  4).  But 
little  more  than  a  year  afterwards  a  cloud 
passed  over  hia  forttmee.  In  November  1688 
Xiord  Montague  and  the  Marquis  of  Exeter 
were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  next  month  they 
were  found  gmlty  of  high  treason  on  the 
gnand  that  they  bad  expressed  approval  of  the 
proceedings  of  Montague's  brotner,  Oardinal 
Pole,  and  hoped  to  see  a  change  in  the  realm. 
£arly  in  1639  Oarew  was  also  apprehended. 
On  14  Feb.  he  was  arraigned  as  an  adherent 
of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  for  having 
spoken  of  his  prosecution  as  arbitrary  and 
onjast.  Of  thia  he  was  certainly  a  very 
competent  judge,  as  he  had  been  a  member 
of  use  special  commission  which  received 
the  indictaent  (Third  Swort  of  Dtp.  Keeper 
^  PuUie  Jtemrdu,  App.  li.  266).    To  have 


said  so,  however,  was  in  itself  almoet  suffi- 
cient to  brand  him  as  a  traitor.  But  it  had 
been  found,  besides,  since  Exeter's  attainder, 
that  Oarew  had  been  privy  to  a  number  of  the 
'traitoroua  discourses'  of  the  marquis  in 
past  years,  and  had  kept  up  a  treasonable 
eorrespondence  with  him,  the  lett«^  on  both 
■idee  baving  been  burnt  by  mutual  agteement 
to  avoid  disclosure.  The  treason,  of  eourse, 
was  of  the  same  character  as  that  a!  the 
marquis  himsnlf,  the  expression  of  a  desire 
to  see  a  change.  Carew  was  condemned  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  on  8  March  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  HiU.  On  the  scaffold, 
if  we  may  believe  the  puritanical  testimonT 
of  Hall,  'he  made  a  goodly  confession,  both 
of  his  foUy  and  supeiatitious  faith,  giving 
God  most  neor^  thanks  that  ever  he  came 
in  tiie  prison  of  the  Tower,  where  he  first 
savored  the  life  and  sweetness  of  God's  most 
holy  Word,  meaning  the  Bible  in  English, 
which  there  he  read  by  the  mean  of  one 
Thomas  Fhelips,  then  keeper  of  that  prison.' 
Hall  adds  tliat  Fhelips  himself  had  oeen  a 
prisoner  there  two  years  before,  and  had 
suffered  persecution  for  his  opinions  from 
Sir  Thomss  More  and  Stokesley,  bishop  of 
Lomden — that  is  to  say,  he  had  been  prose- 
cuted in  the  bishop's  court  and  under  a  royal 
commission  for  heresy. 

A  fiuuly  tradition,  menticmed  by  Fuller, 
gives  as  the  cause  of  his  fall  an  indiscreet 
answer  that  he  gave  to  the  king  when  the 
latter,  betwe^i  ^st  and  earnest,  at  a  game 
St  bowls,  used  opprobrious  language  towards 
him.  'The  king,  according  to  Fuller, 'in  this 
kind  would  give  and  not  take,'  and  Oarew 
accordingly  'fell  from  the  top  of  his  &vour  to 
the  bottom  of  his  displeasure.'  It  is  possible, 
and  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  Tu- 
dor character,  that  a  game  of  bowls  was  the 
oecanon  made  use  of  to  let  Oarew  know  he 
had  Mien  from  &vour ;  but  that  it  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  king's  displeasure  we  have 
pretty  sufficient  evidence.  The  tradition,  how- 
ever, may  perhaps  refer  to  the  temporal^  dis- 
grace wmott  Oarew,  as  we  have  seen,  had  in- 
curred at  an  earlier  period.  It  may  at  least 
be  accepted  as  showing  that  he  was  aman  of 
quick  temper,  who  oould  not  easily  bear  indigo 
nities  even  from  a  king.  We  learn  also  firom 
Fuller  that  he  built  a  fine  manor  house  at 
Beddington. 

He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Botolph, 
Alderssate,  in  the  same  tomb  in  which  his 
wife  i^zabeth,  his  daughter  Maiy,  and  her 
husbaad.  Sir  Arthur  Ducy,  were  afterwards 
interred.  His  property  of  course  was  seized 
by  the  crown,  and,  though  his  attainder 
waa  afterwards  revwsed  (2  &  8  Edw.  VI, 
c.  42),  there  is  still  preserved  an  interesting 
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inventory  taken  at  Beddington  in  the  reign  Francis  I,  king  of  France,  to  the  siege  «rf 
of  Edward  YI,  describing  the  tapestries,  bM-  Fayia,  but  died  on  the  way,  and  the  yonng 
steads,  and  other  furniture  which  had  been  Carew  was  taken  up  by  the  Marquis  of  Salnsuv 
left  taere  apparently  by  the  unfortunate  who  was  slain  lA  the  battle  of  PaTia  in 
knight.  Among  other  articles  mention  is  ,  February  1626.  Being  again  left  masterleas, 
expressly  made  of  a  press  with  drawers  fall '  he  went  over  to  the  enemjr's  camp,  and  en- 
of  evidences,  court  n^ls,  and  other  writings  |  texed  the  service  of  Phibbert  de  CShAlons, 
concerning  the  lands  both  of  Carew  and  of  prince  of  Orange,  and,  after  his  death  at  the 
other  persons.  At  the  end  is  a  list  of  books, '  si^;e  of  Florence  in  1680,  continued  with  Us 
among  which  are  enumerated  the  chronicles  '  sister  Claudia,  wife  of  Henry  of  Nasnu. 
of  Monstrelet  and  Froissart,  with  other  books,  ^  He  was  now  aiwut  sixteen  years  of  age,  and, 
both  written  and  printed,  of  divers  histories.  I  being  anxious  to  revisit  his  native  country, 
But  the  work  which  stands  first  on  the  list  is  was  sent  by  the  princess  with  letters  to 
Gower's  '  Confassio  Amantis '  (the  author's  Henry  YII^  who,  struck  bj  his  proficieiM^ 
name  is  not  given  in  the  inventory),  which  is  in  riding  and  other  exercises,  and  by  hu 
described  as  ^  a  great  book  of  parchment  lined  knowle^^  of  the  Ftoneb  language,  took  him 
with  sold  of  graver's  work.'  1  into  his  service,  first  as  a  henchman,  and 

A  mie  portrait  of  Carew,  punted  om  board,  I  then  as  a  gentlnnan  of  the  privy  ehamber. 
was  preserved  at  Beddington  till  about  twenty  j  The  next  tew  years  of  his  ma  were  ohi^y 
years  ago,  when  the  house  was  sold  and  the  passed  in  England  at  the  court,  with  tl^ 
pictures  were  disposed  of.  It  is  engraved  in  exception  of  journeys  in  the  king's  serviee, 
LvBons's  '  Environs  of  London,'  fenn  a  copy  such  as  attending  on  his  royal  mastw  to 
taken  for  Lord  Orford  at  a  time  when  the  Calais  in  1682 ;  on  Lord  William  Howard, 
original,  we  are  told,  ifas  in  a  more  perfect  when  he  took  the  Garter  to  James  V  in  15S6; 
state  than  it  was  even  when  Lysons  wrote,     and  on  the  lord  admiral  when  he  went  to 

[A  brief  acconnt  of  Carew  is  given  in  Lysoss's  fetch  Anne  of  Cleves  in  1639.  About  the  fol- 
Environs,  i  49,  and  another  in  Anstis's  Order   lowiiig  year  (1640)  he  went  abroad  with  his 


oftheGarter,i.249.  See  also  (besides  aothoiities 
abore  cited)  Poller's  Worthies  (ed.  1811),  ii. 
379  ;  EaU's  Chronicle  (ed.  1809),  pp.  681,  698, 
611, 680, 689, 733, 837 ;  Hari.  HS.  141 9,  £  373.] 

J.G. 

OAREW,   Sib    PETER    (1614-1576), 


cousin,  John  Champemoua,  and  visited  Con- 
stantinople, Venice,  MUan,  and  Vienna,  where 
Champemoun  died  of  dysentery.  "Wliile  in 
the  Turk's  countries  the  travellers  had  dis- 
guised themselves  as  merchants  in  alum. 
Soon  after  Carew's  return  war  broke  out  be- 


soldier,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  William  '  tween  England  and  France,  and  he  served 
Carew  of  Ottory  Mohun  or  Mohuns  Ottuy,  '  both  by  luid  and  sea.  In  the  campaign  of 
Devonshire,  who  was  the  son  of  Sir  Eldmund  1644  he  joined  the  kin^s  army  with  one 
Carew  [^.  v.]  His  brothers  were  G^rge,  who  !  hundred  foot,  apparelled  m  black  at  his  own 
served  m  several  military  commands  in  the  expense,  his  dder  brother,  George,  being  lie«- 
reign  of  Henry  VJXl,  and  Philip,  of  whom  '  tenant  of  the  horse  till  he  was  taken  pii- 
notning  is  known  but  that  he  was  a  knight  of  soner  at  Landreqr.  Sir  George  was  not  umg 
Malta.  Sir  Peter  was  bom  at  Ottory  MoHun  '  in  captivity,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
in  1614  He  was  sent  to  the  grammar  sdhool  [  in  command  of  the  Mary  Rose  when  she 
at  Exeter,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  '  foundered  going  out  of  Portsmouth  harbour 
been  educated  there ;  for  a  career  of  frequent  to  attack  the  French  fleet  Carew  crossed 
truancy  culminated  in  his  climbing  a  turret '  the  Channel  with  the  lord-admiral  (Sir  John 
on  the  city  wall,  and  threatening  to  jump  |  Dudley),  being  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  as- 
down  if  his  master  came  after  him.  His  |  sault  of  Tr6port,  for  which  he  was  kai^^ted. 
father,  being  told  of  this  escapade,  had  him  led  M.P.foiTavistock  inl646,and  forDevcmshire 
back  tia  his  uouse  in  a  leash,  like  a  dog,  and  in  1563,  Carew  was  sheriff  of  Devondiiie  in 
for  a  punishment '  coupled  him  to  one  of  his  '  1647,  but  marrying  a  Lincolnshire  lady,  Mir- 
hounds,  and  so  continued  him  for  a  time.'  garet,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Skipwortl, 
Soon  aner  he  was  sent  to  St.  Paul's  School,  I  widow  of  George,  lord  Tailboyade  Kyme,  be 
but  did  no  better  there;  and  his  father,  in  |  went  to  reside  on  his  wife's  estates,  till  he  wai 
despair  of  making  him  a  scholar,  accepted  ]  recalled  by  the  news  of  Uie  insurrection  of 
the  proposal  of  a  French  friend,  who  wanted  1649,  caused  by  the  issuing  of  the  reformed 
the  young  Carew  as  his  page.  He  was  un-  '  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  His  action  in  this 
lucl^  in  this  new  position  also,  and  was  de-  ;  matter  was  energetic,  and  he  did  not  escape 
graded  to  the  place  of  muleteer,  from  which  reprimand  for  having  exceeded  his  commu- 
ne was  rescuea  by  a  relation,  who  heard  his  '  sion.  On  the  death  of  Edward  VI  he  exposed 
companions  call  nim  by  name.  This  tela- !  the  attempt  to  place  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the 
tion,  a  Carew  of  Haooombe,  was  gdng  with  !  throne,  and  proclaimed  Mary  as  queen  in 
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the  west ;  but  as  soon  as  her  marriage  with 
Philip  of  Spain  was  proposed,  he  conspired 
with  some  of  his  neighbours  against  it.  The 
plot  was  discoyered,  and  he  only  escaped  to 
the  continent  just  in  time  to  avoid  arrest.  At 
Venice  he  was  nearly  murdered  by  bravoes 
hired  by  Peter  Vannee,  the  English  ambas- 
sador, and  therefore  travelled  northward. 
Passing  through  Antwerp,  Lord  Paget  had 
him  and  his  companion,  Sir  John  Oheke,  ar- 
rested by  the  sheffiff,  and  sent  blindfolded  to 
England  in  a  fiiJiing-boat.  His  destination 
was  the  Tower,  where  he  was  confined  till  De- 
cember 1666,  being  released  on  the  payment 
of  some  old-standing  debt  of  his  srandfather  to 
the  crown.  The  accession  of  Mizabeth  again 
brought  him  into  favour.  In  the  second 
year  of  her  reign,  when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  Lord  Giey  de  Wilton  were  commanding 
an  army  against  the  French  in  Scotland,  he 
was  sent  on  the  delicate  mission  of  settling 
a  difference  between  the  two  noblemen  which 
was  detrimental  to  the  public  service;  and 
when  the  duke  was  tried  and  convicted  of 
treason,  in  1673,  Carew  acted  as  constable 
of  the  Tower.  But  before  this  latter  date 
(about  1666  or  1666)  he  showed  a  quantity  of 
old  records  to  his  biographer,  Hooken  who 
on  azamination  was  convinced  that  Oarew 
was  entitled  to  many  lands  in  Lreland  which 
had  belonged  to  his  ancestors;  and  going 
to  Ixdand  on  Carew's  behalf,  his  opinion 
was  confirmed.  Carew  thereupon  obt^ed 
leave  &om  the  queen  to  prosecute  his  title, 
and  sailed  from  Ufiracombe  in  August  1668. 
The  remainder  of  his  life,  with  short  excep- 
tions, was  spent  in  recovering  what  he  believM 
to  be  his  property  in  Ireland,  in  which  was 
included  a  large  portion  of  Muneter,  which 
had.  been  granted  by  Henry  II  to  Bobert 
Fits-Stephen,  whose  daughter  married  a  Car 
re^v.  He  began  with  the  lordship  of  Maston 
in  Meath,  which  was  occupied  by  Sir  Chri»- 
topher  Ohyvers.  He  then  obtained  a  decree 
of  tihe  deputy  and  council  adjudging  to  him 
the  baiony  of  Odrone  in  Carlow,  wmch  was 
held  by  the  Kavanaghs,  and  was  appointed 
captain  of  Leighlin  Castle,  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  baronv  (17  Feb.  1668-9).  A 
few  miles  north  lay  the  castle  of  Ologh^enan, 
which  was  held  by  Sir  Edmund  Butler, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  bavin?  been 
taken  from  the  Elavanaghs  by  their  &ther, 
Butler,  it  is  said,  expecting  to  lie  dispossessed, 
made  several  attempts  to  attack  C«rew,  but 
in  Tain  ;  and  the  rebellion  known  as  the  But- 
ler's wars  breaking  out  shortly  after,  Carew 
Btoimed  and  took  the  castle.  For  this  he 
incurred  some  blame  firom  the  queen,  as  being 
partly  the  cause  of  the  insurrection,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England  to  excuse  him- 


self, and  obtain  leave  to  prosecute  his  eluma 
in  Munster.  While  in  this  country  the  queen 
was  anxious  for  him  to  resume  the  seat  in 
parliament  which  he  had  held  in  the  first 
year  of  her  reign,  but  he  refused.  His  peti" 
tion  being  at  length  granted,  he  retomea  to 
Ireland  (1674),  and  finding  that  Lord  Courcy, 
Lord  Barry  Oge,  the  (yMahons,  and  others 
were  willing  to  acknowledge  his  claims  and 
become  his  tenants,  he  ordered  a  house  to  be 
prepared  at  Oork,  but  was  taken  ill  on  his 
waythither,  and  died  at  Boss  in  Waterford 
on  27  Nov.  1676.  He  was  buried  on  16  Deo. 
in  the  church  at  Waterford,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel,  and  his  faithful  servant  and 
biographer  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory 
in  Exeter  Cathedral  There  is  an  engraving 
c^  this  in  Sir  John  Maclean's '  Life,'  and  also 
of  the  well-known  portrait  at  Hampton 
Court.  Neither  he  nor  his  brother  left  any 
issue.  His  will,  at  Somerset  House,  is  dated 
4  July  1674,  and  was  proved  20  Feb.  1676. 

[We  have  a  detailed  oontempoiaiy  aecotint 
of  Carew's  zomantic  life,  written  by  Richard 
Hooker,  alia$  Vowell,  the  uncle  of  the  anthoc  of 
tbe  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  who  was  in  Carew's 
service  for  some  years.  There  is  an  account  of 
this  biography  in  Archteologia,  vol.  xzviii.,  and  it 
has  heea  printed  by  Sir  John  Maclean,  and  in 
the  Calendar  of  the  Carew  Papers.  Sir  John 
Maclean's  edition  is  illustrated  with  copious 
notes  and  appendices  of  documents  and  letters. 
See  also  Calendar  of  Irish  Papers,  vols.  1609- 
1673,  1674-86;  Cal.  of  Carew  MSS.  1616-74; 
Strype's  Ecd.  Hem.  m.  L  147,  616,  m.  ii.  7; 
Strype's  Annals,  i.  i.  468 ;  Life  of  Cheke,  106-8 ; 
Foxe,vi.  418-14,  viii.  257-607  ;  FnUer's  Church 
Hist.  iv.  ii28 ;  Fnllet's  Worthies,  Devon,  272 ; 
Wood's  Athente  Oxon.  ed.  Bliss,  i.  248,  827,  ii 
460;  Folwhele's  Devonshire,  ii.  U,  19;  Prince's 
Worthies  of  Devon,  lOB,  204 ;  Leland's  Itin.  iiL 
40;  Tuekett's  Devonshire  Pedigrees.] 

O.  1.  V. 

OABEW,  BICHABD  (1666-1620),  poet 
and  antiquary,  is  the  best-known  member  of 
one  of  the  leading  fEunilies  of  Coniwall.  His 
father,  Thomas  Oarew  of  Antony  House,  in 
the  parish  of  East  Antony,  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  Bichard  Edgecumbe, 
and  their  eldest  son,  Bichard,  was  bom  at 
Antony  House  on  17  July  1666.  When  only 
eleven  years  old  he  became  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  but  his 
rooms  were  in  Broadgates  Hall,  and  he  was 
probably  one  of  the  two  persons  called  Carew 
appearing  in  a  list  of  the  undeq^radnates  re- 
sident in  that  hall  about  1670.  Here,  when 
a  scholar  of  three  yean*  standing,  he  was 
called  upon,  as  he  modestly  says,  'upon  a 
wrong  conceived  opinion  touching  my  soffi* 
ciency,'  to  dispute  '  extempore  (mpar  oon> 
greMnu  Achillf)  with  the  matchless  ^  Philip 
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Sidney,  in  presence  of  the  Earls  Leioerter, 
Wkrwiok,  Mid  divers  other  great  persoatages. 
What  the  iasoe  of  the  contest  was  Carew 
has  omitted  to  state,  but  later  histtniaas 
have  added  that  the  dinute  resulted  in  a 
drawn  bottle.  The  family  estates  passed  to 
him  early  in  life,  and  in  the  verses  on  his 
anoeetora  and  his  issue  which  he  incorporated 
in  his  'Surrey  of  Oornwall '  (pp.  346-7,  ed. 
1811)  it  ia  recorded  that  he  was  the  fifth  of 
his  laee  to  inherit  the  patrimony.  In  1677 
he  married  Juliana,  the  eldest  oaaghtar  of 
John  Axnndel  of  Trerioe,  by  his  fint  wife. 
Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Ooawarth,  ana 
through  lus  marriage  he  inherited  a  part  of 
the  Coswarth  propwty.  He  devoted  himself 
with  great  seal  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  acoontrygentlMnan,  and  solaced  his  leisure 
honrs  with  mqoiries  into  the  history  and  a»- 
tiqnities  of  his  native  county,  and  wiUi  the 
study  of  foreign  lang^oages,  until  he  had  be- 
come a  master  of  five  tongues — ^the  epitaph 
which  he  wrote  on  himself  specifies  toe  laoi- 
guages  of  Qreece,  Italy,  Gtermany,  France, 
and  Spain — ^by  reading, '  without  any  other 
teaching.'  In  1681  he  was  appointed  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  in  I680  ne  was  called 
upon  to  act  as  high  sheriff  of  ComwaU.  Aa 
he  was  the  owner  of  large  estates  near  several 
Cornish  boroughs,  and  his  connections  em- 
braced the  principal  gentry  of  the  county,  he 
had  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  seat  inpar- 
liament.  In  1684  he  was  returned  for  Salt- 
ash,  and  in  1697  he  sat  for  St.  Michael's.  He 
was  one  of  the  deputy-lieutenants  of  Corn- 
wall, and  he  served  under  Sir  Walter  Balei^ 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  ooont^ ,  in  the  pMta 
of  treasurer  of  the  lieutenancy  and  colonel  of 
the  regiment,  five  hundred  strong^  which 
had  for  its  charge  the  protection  of  Cawsand 
Bay.  Of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  first  es- 
tauished  by  Archbishop  Parxer,  Carew  be- 
came an  active  member  in  1689,  and  about  the 
same  time  b^an  the  task  of  compiling  an  his- 
torical survey  of  his  native  connty.  Among 
the  gentry  of  Ck>mwall  he  took  the  first  idace, 
and  die  antiquaries  of  London  accepted  him  as 
their  equal.  Spdman,  who  addressed  to  him 
an  '  E^stle  on^thee,'  and  Camden  were  his 
intimi^  friends,  and  in  Ben  Jonson's  '  Exe- 
cration upon  Vulcan'  he  is  classed  with 
Cotton  and  Selden.  John  Dunbar  has  two 
Latin  epigrams  to  Carew  (Cenittrim  Sex  q>i- 
atmmmaton,  6th  Centnr.,  61  and  63),  hwding 
his  knowledge  of  history,  poetry,  and  the 
law,andj)unnin^onhi8name;  whfleCharles 
FitBgeofiry,  in  hu '  Affimiee,'  book  iii.,  praises 
his  linguistic  attainments.  He  died  on  6  Nov. 
1^0^  'as  he  was  at  his  private  prayers  in  his 
study  (his  daily  practice)  at  lower  in  the 
•Itsmoon,'  and  was  buried  in  Antony  Church. 


Against  its  nortii  wall  stands  a  plain  tablst 
of  Dlack  marble  bearing  a  long  inscriptioa  to 
his  memory.  Another  eptaph  was  writtw 
for  him  by  Camden,  which  dwells  on  At 
modesty  Of  hia  manners,  the  generoeilj  of 
his  disposition,  his  varied  learning,  ana  hk 
christian  seaL  Botli  epitaphs,  togetJwrwith 
some  vwaee  written  by  the  historian  imme- 
diately before  his  death,  are  printed  in  th« 
'Ftaodial  History  ofComwall,'L  24.  The 
earliest  work  of  Carew  is  tb»  trandation  of 
the  first  five  cantos  of  Tasso's  '  Godfrey  of 
Bvlloigne,  or  the  reeouerie  of  Merrsalam,'  t 
very  rare  volume  which  appectred  in  1694, 
and  aocOTding  to  some  copies  '  imprinted  by 
lohn  Windet  for  Thomas  Man,'  and  in  odert 
'  by  lohn  Windet  for  Chiirtopher  Hnat  el 
Ezceter,'  who  served  his  time  to  Man.  Tba 
fourth  Ixx^  of  the  laanslation  was  reroo- 
duoed  in  S.  W.  Singer's  reprint  of  Faiinx't 
translation,  1817,  voL  I.  zzxiii-lvii,  and  the 
whole  work  was  issued  by  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander B.  Ghosart  in  1881  in  an  edition  limited 
to  8izty-4wo  copies.  Carew  was  for  some 
time  unaware  t^t  his  translation  was  being 
passed  through  the  press,  and  when  it  same 
to  his  ears  the  first  five  cantos  only  were  i»- 
sned  because  he  commanded  '  a  stale  <A  tbe 
rest  till  the  sommer,'  a  summer  which  dctk 
arrived.  The  accuraoy  of  his  translatioD  ka 
been  much  commended,  but  it  has  gmeisU; 
been  allowed  that  its  effect  is  weakened  I7 
his  endeavour  to  make  the  English  venien 
an  exact  copy,  line  by  line,  of  the  originaL  It 
contains  sevenJpassagee  of  much  beauty,  »bA 
pieat  praise  isgiven  to  many  extracts fram  it 
m  an  elaborate  artide  in  the  '  BetrospestiTe 
Beview,'iii.  33-60.  In  the  same  year  (ISM) 
there  appeared  a  rendering  of  'Examen  de 
Ingenios.  The  examination  of  men's  wits  br 
John  Hnarte.  Translated  out  of  the^pmiu 
Tongue  by  M.  Camillo  OamillL  Kigliaheii 
oat  of  his  Italian  by  R  C[arewl,  Bnoire,' 
which  was  reprinted  in  1696, 160^  and  1616. 
Huarte's  work  is  a  dull  tieatise  of  little 
value,  on  the  corporeal  and  mental  qosHtiee 
at  Men  and  women.  Carew's  transTatiflw  i> 
dedicated  to  Sir  Francis  Ooddphin,  «bo 
lent  him  Camilli's  version,  a  loan  reooided 
in  the  words, '  Good  Sir,  your  booke  zetnm^ 
eth  vnto  you  clad  in  a  Comidi  gabsidiDa' 
An  anonymous  poem,  called  'A  Henia|f> 
Tayle,'  whidi  was  published  in  1698,  au 
been  assigned  to  Carew  on  the  strengA  <tf  * 
statement  in  Guillim's  '  Heraldiy'  (1611]^  P' 
164,  and  as  the  assertion  was  made  dnnng 
the  lifetime  oi  Carew  by  one  of  like  tartes 
with  himself,  its  accuraoy  can  be  aot^<»^ 
This  poem,  i^eh  contains  some  yigaKm 
lines,  u  not  free  as  a  whole  from  the  iStaap 
of  obscuri^.    The  subject  ia 
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The  (trange  adventoies  of  tba  bardie  Snajl* 
Who  dust  (volikely  match)  tha  veatheicook 
aaajle. 

When  Carew  next  appeared  as  an  author  it 
wu  in  topogra^ical  literature.  'Th»STrv«7 
rfComwalL  Written  bv Richard  Carew  ot 
Antonie,  Eaqnire,'  had  been  loi^  in  hand, 
thongh  it  waa  not  published  until  1602,  the 
inlaciiptiQn  on  the  last  leaf  being  'Deo 
^ria,  mihi  gratia,  1602,  April  28.'  He 
meditated  in  1606  the  issuing  of  a  second 
editicHi, '  not  so  much  for  the  enlarging  it  as 
the  ccgnreeting  mine  and  the  printer's  over- 
Bgbts,'  but  it  was  not  republished  before 
1723,  when  there  was  wefized  to  it  a  'life 
)f  the  authoi  by  H'»'*  C""*,'  a  catch- 
pHurf  device  intended  to  delude  the  world 
rith  the  belief  that  it  was  the  composition 
itt  member  of  the  family  of  Carew,  but  it 
ns  in  reality  a  dull  compilation  by  Pierre 
Im  Maixeauz.  The  '  Survey '  and  the  life 
nn  reissued  in  1769,  and  another  edition  of 
lie  'Survey,'  with  notes  by  Thomas  Tonkin, 
ret  printed  for  Lord  De  Dunstanville  in 
BU.  CareVs  history  of  Cornwall  still  re- 
uios  one  of  the  most  entertaining  works  in 
be  English  language.  In  its  pages  may  be 
iteamed  the  character  of  an  Engfish  gentle- 
MD  in  the  brightest  age  of  our  national 
istory,  interesting  himself  in  the  pursuits 
fall  around  him  and  skilled  in  the  pastimes 
r  every  class.  The  industries  of  the  county 
>d  its  topographical  peculiarities  are  de- 
leted with  considerable  detail,  and  if  there 
Kttle  genealogical  information  in  its  pages 
M  characters  of  its  celebrities  are  described 
ithquaintness  and  with  kindliness.  Carew's 
feasant  and  fiaithfuU  description '  of  Corn- 
all  was  the  phrase  of  Fuller,  and  the  words 
eie  well  chosen.  He  was  also  the  author 
''An  Epistle  concerning  the  excellencies 
'  the  English  tongue,'  which  appeared  in 
«  second  edition  of  Camden's  '  Kemains,' 
106,  and  was  reprinted  with  the  1723  and 
'69  editions  of  the  *  Survey  of  Cornwall.' 
IS  merits  assigned  by  him  to  the  language 
B  «ignificancy ,  easiness  to  be  learnt,  copious- 
ea,  and  sweetness.  This  little  essay  possesses 
e  charm  which  is  inherent  in  all  Carew's 
ritings,  but  it  would  have  passed  out  of 
eollwtion  by  this  time  but  for  its  mention, 
a  comparison  of  ^English  and  foreign  writers, 
Shakespeare's  name.  A  manuscript  volume 
his  poems  was  formerly  in  the  possession 
tiie  Rev.  John  Prince,  the  commemorator 
the  worthies  of  Devon.  Mr.  James  Cross- 
f  raggest«d  that  Carew  might  be  the  R.  C. 
ko  translated  Henry  Stephens's '  World  of 
'<mders,'  1607  (^Note*  and  Queries,  6th  ser., 
il  247,  1877).  Several  of  his  letters  to 
mden  are  among  the  '  Cottonian  MSS.,' 


([Julius  O.T.)  A  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
is  printed  in  '  Letten  of  Eminent  literary 
Men'  (Oamden  Soe.,  1843,  pp.  98-100). 

rFnUe^  Worthies,  1811,  i.  218;  Wood's 
Atheua  Ozon.  (Bliss),  ii.  284-7 ;  Conec's  Oolr 
lectaoea,  iiL  242;  Boase  and  Courtney's  BibL 
Onnab. ;  Iit»  in  Survey  of  Cknmwall,  1723.1 

W.  P.  0. 

OABEW,  Sib  BIGHARD  (d.  164SP), 
writer  on  education,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Richard  Carew,  the  ^t  and  antiquary  [q.  v.] 
The  chief  facts  in  his  life  are  set  out  m  the 
opening  sentences  of  his '  True  and  readieWay 
to  leame  the  Latine  Tongue.'  He  was  jut  to 
school  in  his  'tender  youth,  and  so  continued 
for  nine  or  ten  years.'  Three  years  were  spent 
at  the  university  of  Oxford — he  was  probably 
the  Richard  Carew  who  matriculated  at  Mer- 
ton  College  on  10  Oct.  1694 — and  three  more 
in  studying  law  at  the  Middle  Temple.  After 
this  coarse  of  instruction  he  was  despatched 
with  his  uncle  on  an  embassy  to  the Tring  of 
Poland,  and  as  the  king  was  at  the  time  on 
a  visit  in  Sweden  Carew  followed  him  thither. 
On  his  return  he  was  sent  by  his  father  into 
France,  with  Sir  Henry  Nevill,  ambassador 
to  Henry  IV,  to  '  learn  the  French  tongue.' 
and  in  the  third  book  of  Charles  Fitigeomy  8 
'  Affaniae '  is  an  epigram  addressed  to  him  on 
his  return  from  his  French  travels.  In  1614 
he  was  one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  and  inl620he  representedMichell, 
a  Cornish  borough  in  which  the  family  con- 
nections possessed  great  influence.  He  was 
twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Bridget, 
daughter  of  John  Ohudleigh  of  Devonshire, 
and  the  second  wife  being  M  iss  Rolle  of  Hean- 
ton.  He  was  created  a  haronet  on  9  Aug. 
1641,  and  his  death  took  place  about  1643. 
On  S  Sept.  1640  there  was  licensed  by  the 
Company  of  Stationers '  a  booke  called  "The 
Warming  Stone."'  This  was  by  Carew,  and  it 
was  a  treatise  written  to  prove  that  a '  warming 
stone '  was  '  useful  and  comfortable  for  the 
colds  of  aged  and  sick  people '  and  for  many 
other  diseases.  The  author  was  himself  said 
to  have  been '  cured  of  several  distempers  by 
it,' and  its  virtues  were  attested  by  numerous 
cases  around  his  family  seat.  Editions  of 
this  tract  are  known  to  have  been  published 
in  1652,  1660,  and  1670.  Carew  was  one  of 
the  persons  who  examined  the  attendants  at 
Antony  Church  on  the  thimderstorm  on  Whit- 
sunday 1640,  and  an  account  of  the  storm, 
which  was  written  by  him,  appeared  in  the 
'  Western  Antiquary,'  i.  44-6.  In  1654 
Samuel  Hartlib  published  'The  true  and 
readie  way  to  leame  Latine  tongue  attested 
by  three  excellently  learned  and  approved 
I  authours  of  three  nations,'  of  which  Carew 
I  was  the  English  author.    Hartlib  was  appa- 
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rently  under  the  impieaBion  that  it  was  the 
oompoaition  of  the  poetical  antiquary,  but  it 
was  the  work  of  his  son.  Carewwaa  opposed 
to  much  grammar  teaching,  his  wish  being 
for  translation  backwards  and  forwards. 

[BoaM  and  Courtney's  BibL  Comub.  i.  8,  (8, 
iu.  1111 ;  Arber's  Stationers'  Registers,  iv.  619.1 

w.  P.  a 

OAKEW  orOABT,ROBERT,al8ocall6d 
Okxtinub  (^.  1325),  schoolman,  is  stated  to 
have  been  a  doctor  of  divinity  of  Oxford,  and 
to  have  held  an  eminent  position  as  a  teacher 
and  philosopher.  His  woris  named  are' Quns- 
tionee  in  libros  Posteriorum  Aristotelis,'  be- 
sides the  regular  productions  of  a  scholastic, 
— a  commentary  on  the  '  Sentences '  of  Peter 
Lombard, '  Qiuestiones  ordinaris/  and  expo- 
sitions '  super  varies  sacrss  Scriptures  textus.' 

[Leland's  Comm.  de  Script.  Brit,  eoezviii. 
p.  319 ;  Fits,  De  AngliB  Script,  p.  417 :  Tanner's 
Bibl.  Brit.  p.  164.]  E.LP. 

OAIIBW,  Sib  THOMAS  (<i  1481).  [See 
under  Cabbw,  Sis  JoHir  {d.  1S62).] 

OAEEW,THOMAS(1596P-1639P),poet, 
a  younger  son  of  Sir  Matthew  Carew  [q .  v.], 
by  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Rivers,  knt., 
was  bom  about  1596.  Wood's  statement  that 
he  entered  at  Corpus  Ohristi  College,  Oxford, 
is  uncorroborated.  He  apparently  matricula- 
ted at  Merton  College  on  10  June  1608,  agedlS, 
and  graduated  B.A.  31  Jan.  1611.  As  early 
as  1613  his  father,  who  was  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances at  the  time,  writing  to  Sir  Dud- 
ley Carleton,  complains  that  one  of  his  sons 
was  '  roving  after  hounds  and  hawks,  and  the 
other  [Thomas]  studying  in  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, but  doing  little  at  law.'  Carleton  here- 
upon took  the  youth  into  his  service  aa  secre- 
tary, and  Carew  appears  to  have  remained 
with  him  durins  his  embassy  at  Venice  and 
Turin,  and  to  have  retumeii  with  him  to 
England  about  the  end  of  1616.  When  Car- 
leton became  ambassador  to  the  State*  in  the 
following  spring,  Carew  again  accompanied 
him,  but  some  time  in  the  summer  his  was 
suddenly  dismissed  his  employment  (owing 
to  his  making  slanderous  insinuations  against 
his  patron  and  hia  wife)  andretumed  to  Eng- 
land. Sir  Matthew  made  more  than  one 
effort  to  get  his  son  another  post,  but  in  vain, 
and  at  the  end  of  October  oescribes  him  as 
'  wandering  idly  about  without  employment,' 
Lord  Arundel  and  others  having  cbcuned  to 
take  him  into  their  service  in  consequence  of 
his  misconduct,  which  had  been  aggravated 
by '  aspersions'  spoken  and  writtenagainstSir 
Dudley  and  Lady  Carleton.  In  1619  Carew 
went  with  bia  friend  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury  to  the  French  court.  He  had  previously 
been  seuu  about  Whitehall,  for  at  the  creation 


of  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  S  Nov.  1616,  he 
is  mentioned  as  attending  on  Lord  Bets- 
champ  as  his  squire.  He  became  in  1S!8 
gentleman  of  Charles  I's  privy  chamber,  and 
subsequently  sewer  in  ordunary.  He  wis,  it 
if  saicL  hiffh  in  fnvour  with  that  Idn^,  who 
had  a  high  opinion  of  hia  wit  and  abilities. 
Carew  was  aaaooated  more  or  less  doselj 
with  almost  all  the  eminent  liteniy  moi  <^ 
his  time,  and  was  especially  intimate  with 
Davenant  and  Sir  John  Suckling.  In  tin 
collection  of  Suokling'a  poems  there  are  more 
than  one  among  the  poems  and  letten  ad- 
dressed to  Carew  by  no  means  craditi^le  to 
either.  Oarew**  longest  perfbmianoe  was 
'  Ccelnm  Britannicum '  (though  Mr.  BoItoB 
Oomey  doubted  whether  he  were  really  the 
author),  a  masque  performed  at  Whitdiall 
on  18  Feb.  1698-1;  his  othra  poems  are 
chiefly  song*  and  'society  verses,'  composed, 
it  is  said,  with  great  difSoulty,  but  melodiou 
and  highly  polished,  though  characterised  by 
the  usual  conceits  and  affectation  of  hia  tima 
Four  editions  of  Carew's  poemB  appeared  be- 
tween 1640  and  1671,  a  fifth  in  1772,  and  six 
have  beenprinted  since;  the  latest  were  edited 
bv  Mr.  W.  0.  Hailitt,  1870  4to,  by  J.  W. 
Lbsworth,  1893  8vo,  and  by  Arthur  Vmoent, 
1899  (in  '  Muses'  Library  *).  There  is  on  as- 
I  certainty  about  the  time  of  Carew's  death. 
I  It  looks  as  if  his  life  had  been  shortened  by 
his  irregolar  habits.  When  he  was  stricken 
down  by  mortal  sickness,  he  sent  for  Hale> 
of  Eton  to  administer  to  him  the  consoUtions 
of  religion,  l^es  seems  to  have  thouefat 
meanly^  of  him,  and  made  no  secret  otais 
low  opinion.  Carew  haa  left  some  wretched 
attempts  at  versifying  a  few  of  the  Psalms. 
Carew  probably  died  in  1689,  but  no  entry 
of  his  burial  has  been  found.  His  portrait  by 
Vandyck  is  at  Windsor  Castle. 

The  poet  Carew  has  been  oonAised  with 
Thomas  Carey  (1697-1634),  second  son  of 
Robert  Carey,  first  earl  of  Monmouth  [q.  v.], 
a  favoured  coortier  of  James  I  and  groom 
of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  I,  who  gran- 
ted him  in  1630  the  manor  cf  Snnninghill, 
Berkshire.  At  the  date  of  his  death  he  was 
ambassadorniesignate  to  Venice.  By  his 
wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
(1566  P-1609)  [q.  v.],  he  left  three  dau^tere. 
He  wrote  two  poems  which  Henry  Lawes  srt 
to  music,  and  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  ren- 
dered into  Latin.  Varin  engraved  a  medallion 
portrait. 

[Tinoent'g  Introduction  to  hia  aditioa  of 
Carew's  Poems,  1899;  Hsalitfs  Intzod.  1870; 
Efasworth'sIntiod.l89S.  See  also  NicboIatPw- 
greases  of  James  I,  iii  324 ;  Lord  Htibsrt^s  Ao- 
tobiography  (1888),  xxviii.  190, 198 :  CoartaDd 
Tines  of  James  I,  i.  433,  434 ;  OaL  of  State 
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FtptB,  Dom.  IS88-9.  p.  843 ;  KotM  aad  QaeriM^ 
M  leriM,  a.  469.]  A.  J. 

OARBT.    [See  also  Cakew  and  Oabt.] 

OAEBY,  DAVm  (1782-1824),jouni»list 

tncl  poet,  son  of  a  manfacturer  in  Arbroath, 
vu  oorn  in  1782.  After  lea-ring  school  he 
«u  placed  in  his  father's  counting-house, 
bat  subgequentlr  he  remoyed  to  Edinburgh, 
Fiere  he  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  pnb- 
lidiiiighoiueof  Archibald  Constable.  Thoice 
kewent  to  London  and  obtaining  a  sitnation 
on  tlie  periodical  press,  wrote  wiw  soch  keen- 
BM  in  support  of  the  whig  government  as  to 
attract  the  notice  of  Wyndham,  who  offered 
liua  a  foreign  appointment,  which  he  de- 
clined. After  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry 
of  'all  the  talents '  he  wrote  a  satire  entitled 
'ha  and  Oats;  or,  the  State  of  Parties,  by 
Ghiononhotonthologos,'  which  met  at  once 
with  an  extensive  sale.  In  1807  he  became 
editor  of  the  '  Inverness  Journal,'  which  he 
leftia  1812  to  conduct  the  '  Boston  Gazette.' 
In  a  few  months,  however,  he  renewed  his 
eonnection  with  the  London  press,  which  for 
\be  ramainder  of  hia  life  occupied  his  princi- 
^  attention.  In  1832  he  spent  some  time 
m  Paris,  and  on  his  return  published  '  Life  in 
lyis,'  written  chiefly  in  a  humorous  vein, 
vith  apposite  coloured  illustrations.  His 
Tint  to  Paris  having  failed  to  restore  his  shat- 
tered health,  he  returned  to  his  father's  house 
tt  Arbroath,  where  he  died  of  consumption 
•ftw  eighteen  months'  illness  on  4  Oct.  1824. 
Betides  the  works  above  mentioned,  two 
■wrels— 'The  Secrets  of  the  Castle,'  1806, 
•nd  'Lochiel ;  or,  the  Field  of  Culloden,' 
1812— and  '  Picturesque  Scenes ;  or,  a  Guide 
to  the  Highlands,'  1811,  Carey  was  the 
ttthor  of  several  volumes  of  verse  displaying 
Bine  taste  and  fancy,  although  the  sentiment 
■>  for  the  most  part  commonplace  and  hack-  I 
•eyed.  He  edited  the  '  Poetical  Magazine ; 
«,  Temple  of  the  Muses,'  1804,  consisting 
fliiefly  of  his  own  poems,  and  published  sepa- 
'tely '  Pleasures  of  Nature ;  or,  the  Charms 
of  Rural  Life,  and  other  Poems,'  1808;  '  The 
«ign  of  Fancy,  a  Poem  with  Notes,'  1803; 
Lyric  Tales,  &c.'  1804;  'Poems  chiefly  Ama- 
'•7;'  1807 ;  '  Craig  Phadrig:  Visions  of  Sen- 
iibilky,  with  Legendary  Tales,  and  occa- 
iwnal  Pieces  and  Historical  Notes,'  1810; 
»d«The  Lord  of  the  Desert:  Sketches  of 
*ei>ery;  Foreign  and  Oomestie  Odes,  and 
"ther  Poems,' 1812. 

[AsdeisoQ's  Scottish  Nation ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cata- 
»«o«  ]  T.  F.  H. 

CAREY  or  OAIiEW,  ELIZABETH, 
Ubt,  the  elder  (Jl.  1590),  patroness  of  the 
poets,  -was  the  second  daughter  of  Sir  John 


Carey 


Spencer  of  Althorpe,  and  wife  of  Sr  George 
Carey  [q.  t.I,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Henir 
Carey  [q.  v.],  first  lord  Hunsdon.  Edmund 
Spenser,  the  poet,  was  her  kinsman,  and  she 
took  a  deep  mterest  in  his  literary  labonra. 
Spenser's  '  Muiopotmos '  is  dedicated  to  her, 
and  the  poet  aclaiowledges  in  the  epistle  the 
'excellent  favours '  he  had  received  from  her. 
Lady  Carey  is  also  one  of  the  patrons  whom 
Spenser  oonunemoratee  in  an  introductory 
sonnet  to  the  'Faery  Queene.'  Nash,  the 
satirist^  likewise  acknowledges  her  patronage. 
In  dedicating  his  '  Christ's  Tears  over  Jeru- 
salem' to  her  in  1693,  he  writes:  'Divers 
well-deeerving  Poets  have  consecrated  their 
endevouzs  to  your  praise.  Fame's  eldest 
favorite,  Maister  Spencer,  in  all  his  writings 
he  prizeth  you.'  John  Dowland,  the  song- 
writer, dedicating  his  '  first  book  of  Songes 
and  Ayres '( 1597)  to  Sir  George  Carey,  speaks 
of  the  '  singular  graces '  shown  by  '  your  ver- 
tuoos  Ladv,  my  honourable  mistris. 

A  daughter  of  Lady  Carey,  also  named 
EuzABETH,  was  similarly  a  patroness  of 
Nash,  and  in  the  dedication  to  the  '  Terrors 
of  the  Night'  (1594)  he  refers  to  the  mother 
in  an  address  to  the  daughter  in  these  terms : 
'  A  worthy  daughter  are  you  to  so  worthie 
a  mother.  .  .  .  into  the  Muses  societie  her- 
self she  hath  lately  adopted,  and  purchast 
divine  Petrarch  another  monument  in  Eng- 
land. Ever  honoured  may  she  be  of  the 
royalest  breed  of  wits,  whose  purse  is  so 
open  to  her  poore  beedsmen's  distresses.  Well 
may  I  say  it,  because  I  have  tride  it,  never 
liv'd  a  more  magnificent  Ladie  of  her  degree 
on  this  earth.'  The  reference  to  Petrarch 
here  plainly  proves  that  Lady  Carey  had 
translated  some  of  his  poems,  bat  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  of  them  having  been  published. 
It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  some  of  the 
renderings  of  Petrarch,  which  are  commonly 
attributed  to  Spenser,  and  printed  in  his 
collected  works,  although  they  are  far  inferior 
in  style  to  his  other  productions,  may  be  from 
Lady  Carey's  pen. 

The  only  printed  literary  work  which  bears 
the  name  of  Elizabeth  Carew  or  Carey  is 
'The  Tragedie  of  Marian  the  faire  Queene 
of  lewry,  written  by  that  learned,  vertuous, 
and  truly  noble  Ladie  E[lizabeth]  C[arew],' 
London,  161S.  This  tedious  poem,  in  rhym- 
ing quatrains,  is  prefixed  in  some  editions  by 
a  sonnet  from  the  pen  of  an  anonymous  ad- 
mirer of  the  authoress, '  To  Diannes  Earthlie 
Deputease,  and  my  worthy  sister,  Mistris  Eli- 
zabeth Carye.'  It  is  diiiicult  to  determine  pre- 
cisely to  which  Elizabeth  Carey,  whether  to 
mother  or  daughter,  the  work  is  to  be  ascribed. 
The  inscription  above  the  sonnet  would  imply 
that  the  '  Mistris  Elizabeth  Carve '  was  uu' 
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manrMdcttketimaof -wiitingtheplAy.  The 
wsigktofprobaHlityBeeiBathwaforamfiwour 
of  tte  theocT  Hut  the  'Tngedie'  was  the 
woi^  of  Lmj  Ostev'B  daughter  before  ahe 
beeame  the  wife  oi  Sb  Thomas  Berkelej, 
eldest  8«aofthe  eleventh  Lord  Berinlej.  The 
date  of  the  death  of  the  elder  Elisabeth  Carey 
is  DUieertain.  The  yoonger,  who  became  the 
grandmotbnr  of  the  fint  Earl  of  Berkeley, 
oied  in  1686,  and  waa  boiied  is  Gbanfoira 
Church,  IfiddleBex. 

ntaformation  Idndly  tapjf&ti  by  Mr,  A.  H. 
Biuleii;  Notes  and  (lUiariea,  Sid  ser.  vfii.  208; 
RsQIt'b  Hbtorioal  Aneodotea  of  the  Euniliu  of 
the  Bdeynes,  Canys,  tee.,  p.  Si ;  Collins^  Peer- 
age, ed.  BiTd|;es,  i.  287;  Nash's  Works,  ed. 
(Hosaxt;  wochs  of  Edmund  Spenser.] 

CAREY,  EUSTACE  (1791-1865),  mis- 
sionary  to  India,  was  the  son  of  lliomas 
Carey,  a  Hon-commissioned  officer  in  the 
unaj,  and  the  nephew  of  Dr.  WilUam  Carey, 
Indum  missionaiy  [q.  v.]  He  was  bom  <m 
22  March  1791  at  Fauler^uiy,  Nortliamptoai- 
shire.  Heb^anhispreparatorystadiesrorthe 
baptist  ministry  under  the  Ber.  Mr.  Sntdiff  at 
Ouiey,  and  in  1812  went  to  Bristol  College  as 
a  missionary  student.  After  his  marriage  in 
December  1813  to  Miss  Fosbrook  of  Leiceoter 
he  set  out  in  the  be^nniug  of  1814  as  a 
missionary  to  India,  arriTing  at  Serampore 
on  1  Aug.  The  sphere  of  labour  to  which 
he  was  designated  was  in  Calcutta,  where 
in  1817  he  founded  a  missi(»ary  family 
union.  On  account  of  fidUng  health  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  India,  and,  arriving  in 
England  in  September  1826,  he  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  began  to  advocate  the  claims  of 
missions  throughout  the  home  counties,  sub- 
sequently extending  his  visits  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  In  1^8  he  published '  "Vindi- 
cation of  the  Calcutta  Baptist  Misaonariee,' 
and  in  1831  'Supplement  to  the  Vindica- 
tion.' In  the  latter  year  he  published  tiie 
'  Memoir'of  his  relative  William  Cuey,D.D. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  t^tation 
against  slavery  in  Jamaica,  and  in  iSlO  was 
appointed  a  idiemte  to  the  churches  there. 
He  died  on  19  Jvlj  1856. 

[Snstaoe  Oarsy,  the  Misdoiiary  in  India,  a 
memoir  by  Mis.  Boataoe  Carey,  18fi7.] 

OABEY,  FELIX  (178&-18S8),  oiiantal- 
ist,  eldest  son  of  William  Carey  (q.  vA  mis- 
sionary to  India,  was  bom  in  1786.  He  also 
became  a  missionary  to  India,  and  died  at 
Seiampdr  10  Nov.  1822.  He  published  a 
Burmese  grammar,  1814,  and  left  behind  him 
matarials  for  a  Burmese  dietionaiy,  which 
waa  published  in  1826.    He  liao  translated 


the  <  Pilgrim's  Piogresi^'  the '  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,' and  the  Bible. 

[Life  of  ^Uiam  Carey,  1836;  Bni.  Mo. 
Citalogae.] 

OABEY  OBOBGE,  second  LoBDHun- 

901  n.547-1603),  eldest  son  of  Henry,  first 
lord  Hunsdon  [q.  v.],  by  Anne,  dao^ter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Motgao,kiii^t,  was  matriculated 
asa&Uowcommoner  of  Trim^  College,  Cam- 
bridge, on  IS  May  1660,  being  then  of  the 
J  I  of  thirteen.  He  accompanied  the  Ead 
Bedford  on  his  embassy  to  Scotland  at 
the  bartism  of  the  prinoe,  afterwards  King 
James  Vl,  in  December  1666.  In  Sept«m- 
ber  1669  he  wss  de^atched  to  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  regent  of  Scotland,  to  confer  on  the 
subject  of  the  contemplated  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  with  Mary  Quem  of  Scots. 
His  retiimed  to  England  in  October,  and  in 
December  served  under  his  father  in  the 
ejqpedition  against  ths  northern  rebels.  On 
their  overthrow  he  was  again  sent  to  the 
Earl  of  Moray  in  Scotlana,  returning  in  a 
few  days  with  the  intelligence  that  t&  Earl 
of  Northumberland  and  Thomas  Jennv,  two 
of  the  leading  insurgaats,  were  in  the  re- 
gent's oustodv.  In  May  1670  he  served 
under  Sir  William  Druiy  in  the  expedition 

r'nst  Scotland,  and  he  was  knirated  on 
I8th  of  that  month  by  the  Earl  S  Sussex, 
the  lord  ceneral  of  the  queen's  northern 
arm^,  having  fSteatly  distinguished  himself 
by  lus  intrepidity  in  the  fiel^  and  still  more 
by  a  ohalleage  to  Lord  Fleming,  governor  ck 
Dumbarton.  On  18  Jan.  167S4  he  obtained 
from  her  nugest^  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years 
of  Herstwood  m  Great  Saxham,  Simblk. 
On  27  May  1674  the  queen  granted  to  him 
and  his  heirs  male  the  office  <«  steward,  con-  | 
stable,  and  porter  of  the  castle  and  loraship 
of  Bamboiough,  with  the  fishery  of  the  water 
of  the  Tweed.  He  was  c(xistituted  steward  of 
the  loysJ.  manor  of  Great  Saxham  on  3S  May 
1676.  On  24  Dec.  1680  he  was  with  others 
empowered  to  examine  in  the  Tower,  on  in- 
teiTogatories,  and  torture,  if  need  be.Hiarte, 
Bosgiave^  and  Fascall,  arrested  within  the 
realm  coming  £rom  Borne  and  other  places 
beyond  the  seas  with  intent  to  pervert  and 
seduce  the  (jueen's  subjects.  He  was  MJ*.  for 
Hwtfordshire  in  1571,  and  for  Hampshire 
1684, 1686, 1688-9,  and  1592. 

Immediately  after  the  raid  of  Ruthven, 
Carey,  marshal  of  the  queen's  house,  was  sent 
into  »x>tland  with  Bobert  Bowes.  Carey  had 
an  interview  with  James  VI  at  Stirling  on 
12  Sept.  1682,  and  soon  afterwards,  having  a 
nainftil  disease,  returned  to  England,  leaving 
Bowes  in  Scotland. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Horsey,  in 
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1682,  Caiey  was  tamwotei  captain-general 
of  tba  Isle  of  Wight.  In  1684  he  jurocared 
for  the  borongh  of  Newport  the  pnvil^  of 
Tetnnung  memben  to  parliament,  nis  brother 
Edmund  being  one  of  those  first  choaen ;  and 
the  bailifb  and  bnTgeasee  granted  to  Carey 
full  power  during  hie  life  to  nominate  one  of 
the  members  for  timt  borough.  In  1685-6 
two  ^ps  belonging  to  him  captured  a  vesBel 
which,  as  he  alleged,  belonged  to  Spain,  but 
which  -was  claimed  by  Stephen  Damaskette, 
an  inhabitant  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  other  merchants  of  that  place. 

In  Febmary  1686-  7,  the  queen,  harmg  had 
infonnation  of  a  design  to  surprise  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  authorised  Oarey  to  take  view  and 
nraster  of  the  trained  bands  in  certain  hun- 
dreds of  Hampshire  for  the  defence  of  that 
island.  Immediately  afterwards  he  caused 
the  eastlee  and  forts  in  the  island  to  be  put 
in  a  state  of  tiiorough  repair.  The  site  of 
Carey's  sconce  is  even  yet  pointed  out.  When 
TiiT'g'«'M<  waa  threatened  by  the  annadit  of 
Spain,  Oarey  was  remarkably  vigilant  in  the 
lue  01  Wight.  The  gentry  of  the  island  com- 
plained 01  his  arbitrary  condnot,  and  were 
much  offended  at  his  aawiming  the  title  of 
governor.  He  cited  before  the  privy  coundl 
one  <rf  the  complainants.  Sir  George  DiUing- 
ton,  who  in  or  about  November  1688  was 
coomutted  by  them  to  the  Fleet. 

Sir  John  Qglander  in  his '  Memoirs '  com- 
mends Carey  for  residing  in  the  castle  of 
Of«sbrook  and  far  his  great  hospitality  there, 
and  speaks  of  the  time  of  his  government  as 
the  period  when  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  in 
its  most  flonrishing  state.  He  relates  with 
much  apparent  satisfiaction  that 'in  Sir  George 
Caiey's  tune  an  attorney  oonung  to  settle  in 
the  idand  vras,  by  his  eommand,  with  a 
pound  of  candlee  hanging  at  his  breech 
lighted,  with  bells  about  nia  legs,  honted 
owto  of  the  island.' 

In  1689  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Scot- 
land. The  ^vy  council,  on  4  June  1692, 
empowered  Oaxej  and  Biohard  Young  to 
BTuptiTii;  in  Bridewell  Owen  EdmondeL  an 
Irithaian,  charged  with  treasonable  nracbees, 
who  had  obstiiutely  nfosed  to  confiss.  The 
soeonnts  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth  for  that 
year  makementianof  a  visitby  the  queen  to 
Oatey,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  commisnon 
fat  causes  ecdeeiastical  within  the  diooeee  of 
Winchester,  issued  7  June  1696  and  10  Oct 
1697. 

He  succeeded  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Huns- 
don  on  the  death  of  hisfkther  (28  July  1696). 
He  Ukewise  succeeded  him  as  captain  of  the 
band  of  pensioners,  bein^  sworn  of  the  privy 
council  and  invested  with  the  order  <n  the 
Garter. 


In  March  1696-7  he  was  appointed  lord 
rhftmbwrlain  of  the  household.  JSis  name  b 
on  the  general  commission  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  schism,  issued  on  24  Nov.  1699.  He 
died  on  9  Sept.  1603.  He  married  Elizabeth 
[Bee  Cabht,  BT.HABBTH  Last],  daughter  ot 
Sir  John  Spencer  of  Althorpe,  knight,  by 
whom  he  had  an  only  daughter  and  neiress, 
Elizabeth  [see  under  Caset,  Last  Euza- 
bbih],  who  married  Sir  Thomas  Berkeley, 
knight,  son  and  heir  of  Henry,  lord  Berkeley. 

He  was  the  author  of :  1.  Instructions  and 
orders  by  him  as  captain-general  ot  the  Isle 
of  Wight  for  the  good  government  of  the 
island,  for  the  training  ot  soldiers  and  firing 
of  beacons,  and  agreed  to  by  the  centioneis 
of  the  swd  isle,  20  March  1688-4 :  Lans- 
downe  MS.  40,  art.  8.  2.  Frooft  that  the 
prize  taken  by  his  two  eUn  did  not  appei^ 
tain  to  the  merohanto  of  ot.  Jean  de  Luc : 
manuscripts  in  the  State  Paper  OfSoa,  and 
Laosdowne  MS.  148, 1  406.  8.  Orders  for 
the  better  state  and  strengthening  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  1686 ;  manuscript  in  the  State 
Paper  Office.  4  Answer  to  complainto  made 
by  the  States,  4  July  1689 ;  Lsnsdowne  MS. 
146^  £  188.  6.  Letters,  pnndpaUy  on  state 
affiurs. 

In  1862  miniature  portraito  of  this  Lord 
Hnnsdon  and  his  wife  were  exhibited  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  together  with  his 
ezquiaito  jewd  known  as  the  Uunsdon  onyx. 

[AmssTsTypon.  Antiq.  (Herbert),  9M,  1140, 
1276;  Bireb'B  Biiabeth,  iL  382;  Calendanof 
English  State  Papers ;  Cat.  of  Special  Exhibi- 
tion at  Sooth  EennDstOD,  1862,  pp.  188,  196, 
214,  680 ;  Ooopei's  Athena  Cantab.  liL  6 ;  Let- 
ten  of  Elizabeth  and  James  VI,  1,  2 ;  Ellis's 
Letters,  2nd  series,  iiL  97, 100 ;  Qage'a  Thingoe, 
104;  Jaidine  on  Torture,  29,  38,  82,  94; 
Lodge's  JUustrations  (18S8),  ii.  626,  iii.  24 ; 
Lysons'sEnviions,  i.  S 1 8 ;  Murdin's  State  Fapan, 
768,  769 ;  Nichols's  Progresses  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, iii.  10,  19,  27,  449,  AS7 ;  Bymer's  FcBdara 
(1716).  xvi.  291,  824,  386,  421,  446,  488; 
Sharp's  Northern  BebelUon,  116, 121 ;  Thmnaa'R 
Hist.  Notes,  401, 460 ;  Tfaoitpe's  OaL  of  Soottish 
State  Papers,  4S<-7,  4S1,  483,  468.  648,  667; 
TytWs  Scotluid  0^4),  iii.  316,  iv.  60,  62; 
Wordnr't  Isle  of  mrht,  06-107. 162,  App«nd. 
No.  ZTui.;  Wright's  Elixabeth,ii.  366.]    f.O. 

OARET,  GEORGE  JAOKSON  (1822- 
1878),  nuyor-geneial,  was  a  son  of  Tnomas 
Carey  of  Kozel,  Guernsey,  by  his  second 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Gborge  Jack- 
son, Mayo  militia,  and  M.P.  county  Maya 
He  wasDom  on  6  Oct.  1822,  and  educated 
at  Elizabeth  College,  Ghiernsey.  In  July 
1846  he  obtuned  an  ensigncy  in  the  old  Cape 
Mounted  Riflemen,  with  which  he  served  in 
the  Kaffir  wars  <a  1846-7  and  1860-2  (medal), 
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becoming  lieutenant  in  Asril  1847,  captain 
in  OctoMT  1848,  major  in  January  186^  and 
receiving  brevet  rank  as  lieutenant-colonel 
in  May  1863  for  service  in  the  field.  He 
became  brevet-colonel  in  1864,  after  leea 
than  nine  years'  army  service.  He  served 
as  military  secretary  to  his  uncle.  Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  James  Jackson,  command- 
ing the  forces  at  the  Cape  during  the  frontier 
troubles  of  1866-7.  Afterwards  he  exchanged 
M  major  to  the  2nd  battalion  18th  Boyal 
Irish,  and  proceeded  with  that  corps  to  New 
Zealand,  where  he  served  in  the  Maori  war 
from  August  1863  to  August  1866  (medal), 
aa  colonel  on  the  staff  and  brigadier-general, 
and  commanded  the  expedition  on  uie  east 
coast  to  the  Thames  and  to  Tauranga.  He 
also  commanded  at  the  siege  and  capture  of 
the  enemy's  stronghold  at  Orakau,  which 
fell  after  three  days'  continued  operations. 
For  this,  one  of  uie  few  successes  of  the 
war,  Carey  was  made  O.B.  On  27  May 
1866  WilWn  Thompson,  the  great  Maori 
chief  and '  kina^nuiker,'  surrendered  to  Carey, 
laying  his '  tacka'  at  that  officer's  feet  in  token 
of  submission  to  Queen  Victoria.  Carey  was 
appointed  to  command  the  troops  in  Aus- 
tnuia  in  Aogost  1866,  and  acted  as  governor 
and  administrator  of  Victoria  from  7  May  to 
16  A.ug.  1866.  In  December  1867  he  was 
appointed  to  an  infantry  brigade  at  Alder- 
shot  ;  in  1868  he  became  major-general ;  and 
in  October  1871  was  transferred  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  northern  district,  with  head- 
quarters at  Manchester.  Carey  married  in 
1861  the  only  daughter  of  W.  Gordon  Thomp- 
son of  Clifton  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  London, 
by  whom  he  had  four  children.  He  died, 
duzinff  his  tenure  of  the  northern  command, 
on  10  June  1873,  at  his  residence,  WhaUev 
Range,  Manchester,  and  was  buried  at  RozeL 

rBoriw's  Landed  Oentiy,  voL  i. ;  Colonial 
Offloe  Liets ;  Army  Idsts.]  H.  H.  C. 

GA»EY,  GEORGE  8AVILLE  (1743- 
1807),  miscellaneous  writer,  a  posthumous  son 
ofHenryCarey(({.  1743)[q.v.],  was  bom  a  short 
time  after  his  fether's  death,  and  was  brought 
up  to  the  trade  of  a  printer  (^M);.  Dram.  i.  W) . 
Abont  1763  he  resolved  to  go  upon  the  stage. 
Ganri^  Mrs.  Oibber,  and  others  encoursi^ 
him  in  this  course  (Inoeulator,  pre&ce,  p.  vii). 
He  played  at  Covent  (harden,  where  mlliam 
Powell  did  his  best  for  him,  but  he  faOed  to 
makehiswayandretired.  He  then  wrote 'The 
Inoeulator,'  a  comedy,  in  three  acts,  and '  The 
Cottagers,'  an  opera  _;  these  plays  were  not 
acted,  but  were  published  with  some  poems 
in  1766  by  subscription.  In  1768Carey,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Paul  Tell-Truth,  esq., 
published  'Liberty  diastized;  or  Patriotism 


in  Chains,  a  Tragi-eomi-political  Eiioe;' 
and  wrote  '  The  Kut-Brown  Maid '  (pub- 
lished in  his  'Analects,'  1770).  In  1768 he 
published  'Shakespeare's  Jubilee, a Masmie;' 
in  1770  'The  Old  Women  Weatherwise,  in 
Interlude,'  presented  at  Drury  Lane;  'Tbe 
Magic  Girdle,  a  Burletta,'  acted  at  1i» 
Marylebone  Gardens;  'The  Noble  Pedki,' 
another  burletta;  and  a  collection  of  trifles 
called  '  Analects  in  Verse  and  F^-ose,  chiefly 
Dramatical,  Satirical,  and  PastoraL'  Oarey 
arranged  apparently  about  this  time  a  series  m 
pnMic  entertainments  at  Covent  Garden,  the 
Haymarket,  the  Great  Room  in  Panton  Street, 
and  other  places,  giving  imitations  of  Foots, 
Weston,  Ann  Catleyj  and  other  popnlaracton 
and  vocalists ;  and  m  1776  he  published  t, 
'  Lecture  on  Mimicry '  with  a  portrait,  fol- 
lowed in  1777  by  '  ARnral  Ramble,  to  which 
is  annexed  a  Poetical  Tagg,  or  Brighthdm- 
stone  Guide '  (Monthly  Sevino,  Iviii.  84).  In 
1787  he  published  'Poetical  Eflbrts'  (i. 
IxxviiL  244);  and  in  1792, ' Dupes  of  Fsney, 
or  Every  Man  his  Hobby,  a  Farce,  in  Two 
Acts,'  performed  at  Pilgrim's  benefit.  Maia- 
while  ne  continued  his  entertainments  at 
Bath,  Buxton,  and  elsewhere.  By  1797  it 
vras  rumoured  that  his  father  was  the  setoil 
author  of '  God  save  the  King,'  and  that  he 
himself  had  received  a  pension  of  2Q0L  a  year 
on  that  ground  (his  Balnea,  pp.  109-88). 
Care^  announced  that  he  had  not  received  a 
pension,  though  his  fkther  had  written  the 
song ;  and  he  applied  fruitlessly  for  an  inter- 
view with  the  King  to  urge  his  claims.  In 
I  1799  came  out  his 'Balnea,  or  Histoiy  of  all 
I  the  Popular  Watering-places  of  En^snd,' 
I  with  another  portrait,  wnich  reached  a  third 
I  edition  in  1801.  In  1800  he  published  'One 
I  Thousand  Eight  Hundred,  or  I  wish  yon  a 
Hap_py  New  Year,'  a  collection  of  about  siztv 
of  his  songs,  some  sung  by  Incledon.  In  1801 
he  published '  The  Myrtle  and  Vine,  or  Com- 
plete Vocal  Library,  containing  sevorsl  Thou- 
sands of  .  .  .  Songs  . . .  with  an  Essay  on 
Singing  and  Song-writing'  (advertisement  on 
cover  of '  Balnev  Srd  ed.)  In  the  summer  of 
1807  he  was  in  Ixindon  giving  a  series  of  en- 
tertainments, but  he  died  suddenly  of  paiar 
lysis,  aged  64,  and  was  buried  at  toe  oast  of 
friends  (  Omt.  Mag.  vol.  Ixxvii.  pt.  ii^.  781- 
782).  An  edition  ofhis' Old  Women  Weather- 
wise,'  in  the  form  of  a  penny  or  halijpenny 
chap-book,  was  printed  at  Hull,  withoat  a 
date,  but  believed  to  be  as  late  as  1826. 

[Seed's  Biog.  Diam.  i.  84,  88, 87,  ii.  180,  W, 
iii.  6, 98 ;  Gent  Hag.  vol.  Ixxviijpt^iL  pp.781-l> 
Index,  vol.  iii.  Preface,  Ixxiv ;  ifontUy  Beriew, 
xliv.  78,  It.  76,  Iviii.  84,  Ixxriii.  244;  British 
Critic,  xvi.  95,  6Bi ;  Carey's  Balnea  (ed.  1801), 
pp.  109-33,  174,  and  oover;  Osiey's  AnsleeU. 
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Preftes,  pp.  iii-r ;  Camgr's  Inoenlator, 
Frafeoe,  pp.  T-Tiuj  J,  H. 

OAEET,  HENRY,  fi»t  Lobb  Husbdoi 
(1624  P- 1596),  govemor  of  Berwick  and 
chamberlain  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  houBebold, 
bom  about  1524,  was  only  son  of  William 
Qirey,  esquire  of  the  body  to  Hemy  VHI,  by 
his  tnfe  Maty,  sister  of  Anne  Boleya  and 
daughterofSirThoma8Boleyn[q.v.]  l!lirough 
his  mother  he  was  first  cousin  to  Queen  Eliza- 
betL_  His  father  died  of  the  rweatiiw  sick- 
ness in  1628,  and  his  mother  remained  Sir 
William  Stafford,  who  died  19  July  1643. 

Carey  first  comea  into  notice  as  member  of 
parliament  for  Buckingham  at  the  end  of 
1547 ;  he  was  re-elected  for  the  same  con- 
stituency to  the  parliaments  of  April  and 
Xovember  1664,  and  of  October  1666.  In 
1649  Edward  VI  granted  him  the  manors 
of  Little  BrickhiU  and  Burton  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. He  was  knighted  by  his  relative 
Queen  Elizabeth  soon  after  her  accession,  and 
wasoeated  Baron  Hunsdonon  IS  Jan.  1668- 
1669,ieceiTixig  on  30  March  following  agrant 
of  the  honour  of  Hunsdon  and  manor  of  East- 
wick  in  Hertfordshire,  together  with  other 
lands  in  Kent.  Hunsdon  was  prominent  in 
tU  the  court  tournaments  and  jousts  of  1659 
and  1660.  With  Leicester  he  held  the  lists 
against  all  comers  in  a  tournament  at  Green- 
wich S  Nor.  1569.  On  18  May  1661  he  was 
installed  a  knight  of  the  Garter  and  was  sworn 
of  the  priyycoundl  about  the  same  time.  He 
also  became  captain  of  the  gentlemen-pen- 
sioners. On  28  May  1664  he  went  to  France 
topreeent  the  order  of  the  Garter  to  the  young 
Iranch  king  Charles  IX,  and  on  6  Aug.,  while 
in  attendance  on  Elizabeth  at  Cambridge,  he 
was  created  MJL  The  queen  lost  no  oppor- 
tonity  of  testifying  to  her  affection  for  her 
cousin.  When  on  what  she  imagined  to  be 
her  deathbed  in  1662,  she  specially  commended 
Hunsdon  to  the  care  of  tlie  council. 

In  August  1568  Hunsdon  became  warden 
of  the  east  marches  towuda  Scotland,  and 
governor  of  Berwick.  In  September  1669  he 
went  to  Scotland  to  discuaa  the  posubility  of 
sending  Mary  Stuart  back  to  her  own  coun- 
tiy  wmle  excluding  her  from  the  throne. 
Later  in  the  same  year  the  outbreak  of  the 
northern  rebellion  threw  on  him  a  heavy 
teeponsibility.  He  was  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  protecting  not  only  Berwick  but  New- 
castle and  the  rest  of  NorthumberLuid.  He 
moved  ramdly  first  to  Doncaster  (20  Nov.), 
thence  to  Hull  (28  Nov.),  and  subsequently 
to  York  (24  Nov.),  where  he  joined  de  Earl 
of  Sussex,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  go- 
vernment forces.  Hunsdon  resisted  an  order 
(22Jan.  1669-70)  of  the  government  to  re  dnce 
the  irarrisons  on  the  Scotch  firantiers,  which 
Toi.  m. 


was  issued  whQe  the  rebellion  in  the  moi« 
southerly  counties  was  unsuppressed.  On 
20  Feb.  1669-70,  with  an  army  of  S&een  hun- 
dred men,  he  defeated,  near  Carlisle,  a  rebel 
army  of  twice  the  number  of  men  tinder 
Leonard  Dacres,  He  despatched  a  spirited  ac- 
count of  the  en^^acement  to  Sir  William  Cecil 
on  the  same  night,  and  received  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  queen,  part  of  which,  written 
in  her  own  hand,  was  couched  iu  the  most  af- 
fectionate terms.  Hunsdon  was  a  member  of 
the  commission  AppoiBtod  to  try  the  rebel 
leaders  of  the  counties  of  York,  Durham,  and 
Cumberland,  earl^  in  1670.  In  the  following 
year  tho  ^ueen  paid  him  many  attentions.  She 
visited  him  at  Hunsdon  House  in  September ; 
allowed  him  new  and  extensive  privileges  as 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Sevenoaks,  a  portion  of 
his  property  in  Kent ;  and  grant^  huii  further 
lands  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire. 

Meanwhile,  Scotch  affairs  occupied  him  in 
the  north,  and  he  was  directed  to  grant  all 
assistance  in  his  power  to  James  against  the 
supporters  of  his  dethroned  mother.  In  May 
1672  he  prayed  Lord  Burghley  to  procure  his 
recall  from  Berwick,  on  the  ground  that  his 
salary  was  unpaid,  and  that  nis  private  re- 
sources could  not  endure  the  constant  calls 
which  his  office  made  on  them.  In  the  fol- 
lowing month  the  Scots  handed  over  to  him 
Thomas  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
hod  escaped  nt>m  England  while  charges  of 
treason  were  pending  against  him.  Hunsdon 
was  directed  to  bring  the  earl  to  York  and 
there  to  have  him  executed,  but  he  dedined 
to  convey  him  beyond  Alnwick,  the  boundary 
of  his  jurisdiction.  He  wrote  to  Burghley 
urging  the  lord  treasurer  to  obtain  the  earl  s 
pardon,  but  he  was  compeUed  finally  to  sur- 
render the  earl  to  Sir  John  Forster,  who 
hanged  him  at  York  on  22  Aug.  1672. 
Hunsdon  rigorously  suppressed  marauding 
on  the  borders,  and  according  to  popular  re- 
port he  took  as  much  delight  m  han^ng 
Scotch  thieves  as  most  men  Uke  in  hawking 
or  hunting.  On  24  Mav  1580  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  Tor  the  redress  of 
grievances  on  the  border;  six  months  later  he 
became  captain-general  of  the  forces  on  the 
borde^  and  was  at  Newcastle  in  January 
1680-1.  He  wrote  to  Walsingham  at  the 
time  that  he  declined  to  interfere  further  in 
Scotch  affairs,  since  his  advice  was  systema- 
tically neglected.  He  desired  pennission  to 
visit  the  queen  and  to  look  aitet  his  private 
affairs. 

Hunsdon,  still  on  good  terms  with  Eliza- 
beth, gave  her  every  new  year  very  valuaUe 
presents.  Hefavouredher  projected  marriage 
with  the  Due  d'Anjou,  and  was  present  at 
the  consultations  respecting  it  held  in  Octo- 
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ber  1679.  He  escorted  the  doke  to  Ant- 
werp in  February  1581-2.  About  June  1588 
Elizabeth  showed  her  respect  for  him  by 
making  him  lord  chamberlain  of  her  house- 
hold in  succession  to  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham. But  his  neglect  of  his  office  in  the 
north  and  frequent  absence  from  Berwick 
angered  Elizabeth  next  year.  His  sonBobert 
reported  to  his  father  tmit  in  a  torrent  of  pas- 
sion she  threatened  '  to  set  him  by  his  ^t' 
and  send  another  in  his  plam  Hunsdon  once 
again  explained  to  Lora  Burghley  (8  June 
1684)  that  his  salary  was  in  arrear,  that  his 
soldiers  and  servants  were  in  want  of  food  and 
clothing,  and  that  he  had  done  his  duty  as  well 
as  maa  could  under  such  disheartening  con- 
ditions. This  storm  soon  blew  over,  and  on 
14  Aug.  of  the  same  year  Hunsdon  received  the 
Earl  of  Arran  at  Berwick,  with  a  view  to  re- 
newing the  old  league  between  England  and 
Scotland.  A  little  later  he  resisted  the  order 
to  put  some  exiled  Scottish  noblemen — who 
declined  to  recognise  James  VTs  authority — 
in  possession  of  the  island  of  Lindisfame. 
Hunsdon  argued  that  the  disaffected  noble- 
men would  prove  dangerous  neighbours  for 
England,  and  be  likdy  to  imperil  Eliza- 
beth's amicable  relations  with  James  YI. 
The  Scottish  king  made  similar  representa- 
tions ;  "Walsingham  finally  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  Hiuisdon's  arguments,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  evade  the  order.  Hunsdon 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Star-chamber 
on  23  June  1685,  when  the  treasons  of  Heniy 
Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  shot 
himself  in  the  Tower,  were  formally  pub- 
lished. In  October  1686  he  was  at  Fother- 
ingay  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

The  execution  of  Queen  Mary  nearly  pre- 
dpitated  a  breach  with  the  king  of  Scotland, 
and  in  April  1689  Hunsdon  was  deputed  to 
proceed  to  Scotland  on  the  delicate  mission  of 
placing  the  relations  between  James  and  Eli- 
zabeth on  a  friendly  footing.  James  talked 
freely  to  the  En^^h  ambassador  of  the 
tempting  offers  made  him  by  Spain  if  he 
woiud  declare  against  the  Engrlish  alliance, 
but  he  readily  consented  to  reject  them  in 
Elizabeth's  favour.  Hunsdon  was  not,  how- 
ever, well  impressed  by  James  or  by  James's 
oouit.  He  wrote  to  Elizabeth  from  Berwick 
24  Oct.  1587  that  the  king  was  quite  capable 
of  deceiving  her,  and  that  the  company  about 
him  were  '  maliciously  bent  against  your 
highness.'  Full  powers  were  given  Hunsdon 
to  maintain  '  the  good  intelligence '  between 
the  two  realms,  and  in  Decemoer  1687  James 
sent  Sir  John  Carmichael  to  Berwick  to  renew 

froffers  of  friendship.    Elizabeth  rewarded 
lunsdon's  succeseful  diploinacy  with  the] 


oflice  of  lord  warden-general  of  the  maiohei 
of  England  towards  Gotland,  and  keeper  of 
llnsd^e  (81  Au^.  1680).  A  grant  of  a  put 
of  the  temporabtiea  of  the  see  of  Dumm 
followed,  and  a  mmonr  was  abroad  that 
Hunsdon  was  about  to  be  created  count  pala- 
tine. 

The  need  of  prepwing  to  resist  the  Spanidi 
Armada  broognt  Hunsdon  to  tiie  souto,  and 
a  force  of  86,<XX),  formed  to  act  as  the  queen's 
body-gnard,  was  placed  under  his  commiad 
at  Tifi>ury  Fort.  In  1690  he,  with  Lord 
BuigUey  and  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham, 
was  appointed  commissioner  for  executau 
the  office  of  earl  warahal,  and  in  1601,  with 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  and  Lord  Bad- 
hurst,  negotiated  an  alliance  with  France. 
Many  other  duties  were  placed  upon  him 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  waa 
commisaioner  for  the  trials  of  William  Fany, 
D.D.,  20  Feb.  1684-6;  of  PhOip,  earl  of 
Arundel,  14  April  1689 ;  of  Sir  John  Panot 
(for  treasonable  correspondence  with  Spain), 
20  March  1691-2;  and  of  Patrick  Otjolleo 
(for  the  like  ofibnee),  21  Feb.  1693-1.  He 
also  held  the  office  of  diief  justice  o£  the 
forests  south  of  the  Trent,  and  master  of  die 
game  of  Hvde  Pai^ ;  he  was  elected  recorder 
of  Oamlnidge  26  April  1690^  high  steward 
of  Ipswich  11  Sept.  following,  and  hi^ 
steward  of  Doncaster  in  October. 

Hunsdon  died  on  28  July  1696  at  Someiset 
Hotise,  the  use  of  which  the  queen  had 
granted  him.  Fuller  reports  the  story  that 
his  death  was  caused  bv  dmppointment  it 
not  being  created  earl  of*^  Wiitanire,  the  title 
borne  bv  his  maternal  grand&tb«',  Sir  Tho- 
mas Boleyn  [q.  v.].  It  is  said  that  the  qusea 
visited  him  during  his  last  iUnees  and  pie- 
sented  him  with  the  patent  of  the  new  tide 
and  the  robes  of  an  earl,  bnt  that  Hnnsdwi 
declined  both  on  the  ground  that  honoanof 
which  the  queen  deemed  him  onwnthy  ia 
his  lifetime  were  not  worthy  of  his  acoeptanoe 
on  his  deathbed.  He  was  bnried  in  Watt- 
minster  Abbey  on  12  Aug.  at  the  quees'a  ex- 
pense. His  wife  and  heir  erected  above  Ua 
tomb  an  elaborate  monument  to  his  mamiHy. 

Although  Hnnsdon's  addevementi  an  fs*, 
and  his  office  in  the  north  did  not  allow  him 
to  reside  regularly  at  court,  he  contrived  to 
be  present  at  most  of  the  state  oeremonieB  of 
the  time,  and  his  position  as  chamberlain  and 
his  intimacy  with  the  qneen  gave  him  nmeh 
influence  when  in  attenoance  on  his  ioverdgn. 
Straightforward  and  rough  in  speech  and  eoo- 
duct,  he  held  himself  aloof  from  the  fketiena 
whicJi  divided  the  noblemen  and  statesma  of 
the  dayj  professional  ooortien  fbared  hiBi 
but  soldiers  respected  and  loved  him.  He 
lacked  most  of  the  literaiy  culture  of  bia  dasa, 
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bat  according  to  Oeraid  he  took  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  botany.  The  British  Museum  pos- 
sessee  a.copy^  of  'Froissart'  (Paris,  1618), 
which  contains  a  few  manuscript  notes  in 
Carey's  handwriting  together  with  entries  of 
the  dates  of  most  of  liis  children's  iHrths. 

Hunsdon  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Morgan,  knight,  of  Arkeetone,  Here- 
fordshire, by  whom  ue  had  seven  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Hiseldest8on,Cborge[q.T.l, 
became  second  Lord  Hunsdon.  His  second 
son,  John  [q.v.],  became  third  lord.  Of  his 
younger  sons,  two  named  Thomas,  and  a  fifth, 
William,  died  young.  Edmund,  the  sixth 
son,  was  knighted  by  Leicester  in  the  Nether* 
lands  in  16»7.     The  youngest  son,  Robert 

Sq.  T.],  was  created  earl  of  Monmouth.  Huns- 
Ion's  eldest  daughter,  Catherine,  married 
Charles  Howard,  earl  of  Nottingham;  the 
second  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Thomas, 
lord  Scrope,  and  the  third  of  Sir  Edward  Hoby. 
A  miniature  portrait  of  Hunsdon  byNicho- 
las  Hilliard  was  sold  at  the  Strawberry  Hill 
sale  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  At  Kncde 
House,  Beyenoaks,  is  a  painting  of  a  proces- 
sion of  the  queen  and  her  court  going  (1580) 
to  Hunsdon  House.  Lord  Hunsdon  and  his 
wife  are  prominent  figures  in  the  picture, 
which  was  engraved  by  Vertue  in  1742. 

Many  of  Hnnsdon's  official  letters  and 
papers  are  at  the  Public  Record  Office,  the 
British  Museum,  and  Hatfield. 

[Cooper's  Athente  Cantab,  ii.  21S-19;  CaL 
State  Papers,  temp.  Eliz. ;  Fronde's  Hist  of  Eng- 
land ;  Naunton'sFnigmeiita  Begalia ;  Lloyd'sWor- 
thies;  Fuller's  Worthies;  Birch's  Memoirs  of 
Elizabeth ;  Nicolas's  Life  of  Christopher  Hstton ; 
Burke's  Exthiet Peerage;  Biog.  Brit.;  Granger's 
Biog.  Hist,  i  180,  194,  3M.]  S.  L 

OABEY,  HENRY,  second  Eabi.  ov  Uow- 
XOUIH  (1696-1661),  translator,  eldest  son  of 
Robert  Carey,  first  earl  fq.  v.],  byElixabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  iTeyannion  of  Trigg 
Minor,  Cornwall,  and  widow  of  Sir  Henry 
Widdrington  of  Swynbume  Magna,  North- 
umberland (P),  was  Ixnnat  Denham,  Bucking- 
hamshire, in  January  1605-6.  He  appears  to 
have  spent  his  childhood  at  the  various  places 
of  residence  which  his  father  occupied  from 
time  to  time  on  the  borders  [see  Caret,  Ro- 
XBBT,  first  Eabl  op  MoNMomH^,  but  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  lived  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  court.  He  entered  as  a  fellow 
commoner  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  during 
Lent  term  1611,  and  took  the  B.A.  degree  in 
F6bmaryl61S.  He  spent  the  next  tloee  years 
in  traveUing  on  thecontinent  and  in  acquiring 
that  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  for  which 
he  became  afterwards  so  distmguished.  Re- 
tnming  to  Ekgland  daring  the  aatnnm  of  1616 


he  showed  no  inclination  for  tin  life  of  a  cour- 
tier, and  his  parents  busied  theUBelves during 
the  next  year  or  two  in  making  for  their  son 
some  advantageous  alliance.  After  feebly 
objecting  to  more  than  one  of  the  proposals, 
he  was  at  last  married  in  1620  to  Martha, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Lionel  Cranfleld,  who 
eventually  became  earl  of  Middlesex  and  lord 
treasurer  of  England.  He  was  five  times 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
between  1620  and  1628.  He  was  M.P.  for 
Camelford  in  1620,  for  Beverieyin  1624,  for 
Tregony  in  1626,  for  St.  Mawes  in  1626, 
and  for  Ghrampound  in  1628.  From  this 
time  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  retirement 
among  his  books  in  the  country.  His  father's 
death  m  1680  and  his  consequent  succession  to 
the  earldom  made  little  change  in  his  habits. 
Only  once  does  he  appear  to  nave  come  for- 
ward to  take  part  in  the  conflicts  of  the  tur^ 
bulent  times,  when  he  spoke  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  June  1641  on  the  bill  for  depriv- 
ing the  bishops  of  their  seats  in  parliament. 
When  Charles  I  issued  the  famous  declara- 
tion and  profession  in  June  1642,  Mon- 
mouth's name  appears  among  the  signatures, 
but  from  this  time  he  retired  from  all  politi- 
cal Ufe,  and  henceforth  till  his  death  he  was 
busily  engaged  in  translating  various  works 
from  the  Italian  and  French,  and  letting  the 
world  go  by  him  as  if  he  had  no  interest  in 
its  concerns.  The  truth  is  that  he  had  in- 
herited none  of  the  immense  physical  vigour 
and  energy  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and 
if  he  had  any  ambition  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  his  abilities  were  at  all  more 
than  respectable.  Walpole's  judgment  upon 
him  is  probably  correct :  '  Though  there  are 
several  large  volumes  translated  by  him,  we 
have  scarce  anything  of  his  own  composition, 
and  are  as  little  acquainted  with  his  character 
as  with  his  genius?  His  earliest  published 
work  was '  Romulus  and  Tarquin,  or  de  Prin- 
cipe et  IVranno,'  translated  from  the  Italian 
of  the  Marquis  Valeizi  (12mo,  1637).  His 
latest  was  the  '  History  of  Venice,'  by  Paul 
Parata,  folio,  1668.  He  was  engaged  in 
translating  Giraldo  Piorato's  '  History  of 
France '  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  Rickmansworth  in  Hertfordshire, 
IS  June  1661. 

He  had  a  famOy  of  ten  children,  two  sons 
and  eiffht  daughters.  Of  the  sons,  Lionel, 
the  elder,  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Ma> 
ston  Moor  in  1644,  and  was  unmarried ;  the 
younger,  Henry,  fell  a  victim  to  the  small- 
pox in  1649,  leaving  one  son  behind  him,  who 
died  in  May  1663,  and  who  was  the  last  heir 
to  the  earldom.  His  lordship's  only  brother, 
Thomas,  had  died  without  male  issue,  9  April 

1684.  „     „ 
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[Msmnira  of  Bobnt  Carey,  Earl  of  Mod-  ' 
nouth.  written  by  himself;  Banks's  Dormant 
•nd  Extinct  Barona^  4to,  1809,  iii.  619  seq.;  ' 
Birch's  Court  and  Times  of  James  I,  ii.  149, 
166,  tie.  i  Walpole's  Boyal  and  Noble  Aathors ; 
Wood's  Athena  Ozon.  (Bliss),  (the  last  two 
works  contain  long  lists  of  his  lordship's  printed 
works) ;  O>lonel  Chester's  Westminster  Abbey 
Registers.]  A.  J. 

OAKET,  HENRY  {d.  1743),  poet  and 
musician,  is  said  to  have  been  an  illegitimate 
son  of  George  Sarile,  the  fiunoiu  marquis  of 
Halifax,  who  died  in  1696.  Carey,  in  the 
preface  to  his  first  volume  of  poems,  in  1713, 
speaks  of  himself  as  still  rery  young.  His 
mother  probably  was  a  schoolmistiess,  aa  a 
'Pastoral  Eclogue'  in  that  volume  isdeacribed 
aa  '  performed  at  Mrs.  Carey's  school  by  sev^ 
lal  of  her  scholars.'  He  afterwards  taught 
music  in  boarding  schools.  Pope  told  Spence 
that  Carey  was  one  of  Addison's  '  little  se- 
nate'  about  this  period.  Carey  himself  sayB 
that '  the  divine  Addison '  had  been  pleased 
more  than  once  to  praise  his  best  Known 
poem, '  SaUy  in  our  Alley '  {Poems,  1729). 
Carey  tells  us  in  the  same  place  that  the 
poem  owed  its  origin  to  his  having  '  dodged ' 
a  "prentice  treating  his  mistress  to  various 
London  amusements.  Carey  became  known 
as  the  author  of  many  vivacious  poems  which 
were  handed  about  in  manuscript.  He  com- 
plains {Sttwt  T^rantt)  that  'sally  in  our 
Alley 'and  'Namby-Pamby,' composed  in  ridi- 
cule of  Ambrose  Philips,  were  thought  too 
eood  to  be  his,  and  says  that  Pope  vindicated 
his  claim  to  the  latter.  Hewasalsotheauthor 
of  successful  farces  and  of  the  songs  in  the 
'Provoked  Husband'  and  elsewhere.  He 
occasionally  composed  the  music  himself. 
He  describes  himself  as  a  disciple  of  Oemi- 
niani  and  Roseingrave,  and  says  that  he 
owed  his  first  knowled^  to  the  friendly  in- 
structions of  0.  W.  Linnert.  Miss  Rafter, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Clive  [q.  v.],  first  appeared 
at  his  benefit  in  1730,  when  she  sang  a  can- 
tata by  him,  and  when,  according  to  a  con- 
temporary account,  a  procession  of  musicians, 
with  all  the  instruments  invented  since 
Tubal  Cain,  marched  from  the  Haymarket, 
and  were  joined  by  authors  and  printers' 
devils  at  Temple  Bar,  and  by  painters  at 
Covent  Garden,  whence  the  whole  body 
marched  to  Drury  Lane.  He  produced  other 
Terr  successful  burlesques,  ridiculing  the 
Italian  opera,  birthday  odes  burlesquing 
Cibber,  and  other  occasional  pieces.  He  was 
a  lively  compnnion,  and  often,  it  seems,  in 
difficulties.    It  is  said  that  he  received  a 

Sension  from   the  Savile  family   until  his 
eath.     He  died  suddenly,  Hawkins   says 
by  his  own  hand,  on  4  Oct.  1743.    Contem- 


porary records  only  say  that  he  rose  i* 

food  health  and  '  was  soon  after  found  dead.' 
L.  benefit  performance  for  his  widow  and  Saat 
small  children  was  given  at  Dnirr  IXaa  on 
17  Nov.  1748. 

Mr.  Cummings  states  (NoUt  emd  Queriei, 
6th  series,  ix.  iS))  that  he  possesses  over  two 
hundred  works  published  b^  Carev.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  his  duef  pumicatioos: 
1 . '  Poems  on  several  Occasioaa,'  I71S.  2.  Same 
title,  1720.  8.  Same,  called  '  third  edition, 
much  enlarged^'  1729.  Each  of  these  differs 
greatly  from  ita  predecessors.  The  third 
edition  includes  'Namby-Pamby '  and  'Sally 
in  our  Alley,'  the  last  published  separately 
about  1716.  4.  'The  Contrivances,'  1716; 
acted  at  Drury  Lane,  9  Aug.  1716.  5. 'Hang- 
ing and  Marriage,'  a  farce,  1722  (Linooln^i 
Inn  Plelds,  16  March  1723).  6. '  Poems  oo- 
casioned  by  Gullivw's  Travels,'  1727.  7.  Six 
cantatas,  1732.  8.  'Teraminta,'  an  open, 
music  by  J.  C.  Smith,  1732  (Lincoln's  Ion 
Fields,  20  Oct.  1732).  9.  <Amelia,'anopaa, 
music  by  J.  F.  Lampe,  1732.  10.  Songs  ia 
'  Oephafus  and  Piocris,'  Druiy  Lane,  173S. 

11.  '  Chrononhotonthologoe,' '  the  most  tra- 
gical tragedy  ever  yet  tragediaed:'  a  veiv 
amusing  burlesque,  phrases  of  which  are  sttU 
familiar,  first  p^ormed  at  the  Haymarket 
22  Feb.  1784.  Fielding's  '  Tom  Thumb,' wo- 
duced  in  1730,  is  in  some  degree  its  modsL 

12.  'The  Wonder;  or,  an  Honest  Yoricahiie- 
man,'  a  baUad  opera,  1786,  performed  for 
one  night  (11  July  1786)  at  Lincoln's  Lui 
Fields,  and  afterwards  for  many  nights  st 
the  Haymarket  and  Goodman's  ^Ids.  Pub- 
lished m  two  editions  in  1736.  13.  '  Stw 
Tyrants,'  an  epistle  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 
occasioned  by  the  rejection  of  the  'Honest 
Yorkshireman '  at  DnuT  Lane,  1786. 14. 'The 
Dra^n  of  Wantley,  a  borleaqne  opera, 
music  by  J.  F.  Lampe.  This  was  first  pro- 
duced 26  Oct.  1787,  suspended  for  a  time  by 
the  death  of  Queen  Caroline  on  29  Nov.,  tw 
had  a  run  of  sizty-fleven  nights.  16.  '  Mar- 
gery ;  or,  a  Worse  Plague  Utan  the  Dragon,' 
by  the  same  aathors,  produced  9  Dec.  l/SS, 
a  seijuel  and  failure.  16. '  Nancy ;  or,  the 
Parting  Lovers,'  1739,  an  interlude,  witk 
music  by  the  author.  Revived  in  1766  *t 
'The  Pressgang,'  and  afterwards  as  'Tme 
Blue.'  17.  '  A  Musical  Oentozy ;  or,  a  Hud- 
dred  English  Ballads,'  as  a  collection  of 
separately  printed  pieces,  1737;  new  edit 
1740;  third,  1743.  1&  '  Dramatic  Worb' 
(published  by  subecription),  1743,  includes 

'  Teraminta,'^ '  Amelia,'  '  Chrononhotontho- 
logoe,' 'The  Honest   Yorkshireman,'  'The 
Dragon,'  'The  Dragoness'  (Margery),  w 
'Nancy.' 
Carey  has  bees  credited  with  the  aotbt** 
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«hip  of  'God  save  the  Queen.'  The  first 
Vuown  publication  of  this  was  in  the  '  Har- 
-nonia  Anglicans,'  1742,  where  it  is  anony- 
jious.  Carey  did  not  include  it  in  his  <  Cen- 
tury.' It  first  became  popular  after  his 
death,  during  the  rebellion  of  1746.  The 
actor  Victor  describes  the  performance  in  a 
flontemporary  letter  to  Gamck  (  Vtctot'i  Let- 
ten,  1776,  L  118),  and  says  that  it  was  an 
old  anthem  snug  in  the  chapel  of  James  11 
when  William  III  was  expected.  Ame  ar- 
ranged it  for  Drury  Lane,  and  Bumey  for 
Corent  Garden.  Bumey  told  Isaac  Disraeli 
that  the  authorship  was  unknown,  and  giTes 
the  same  account  of  its  origin  as  Victor  (Gent. 
Mag.  for  1814,  pt.  ii.,  p.  100).  Fifty  years 
later,  Carey's  son,  George  Sarille  Carey  [q.  v.], 
claimed  it  for  his  father  in  order  to  justify 
a  request  for  a  pension.  His  only  authority 
was  J.  0.  Smith,  who  told  Br.  Harington 
rf  Bath,  on  13  June  1795,  that  Henry  Carey 
had  brought  it  to  him  in  order  to  correct  the 
bsM.  Smith  was  the  friend  of  Handel, 
and  had  [see  ahove]  been  a  collaborator 
•with  Carey  (G.  8.  CIebt,  Balnea  (1801), 
111-16,  and  Gent.  Hag.  for  1796,  p.  644). 
A  Mr.  Townshend  is  said  to  have  told  John 
Ashley  of  Bath,  who  told  W.  L.  Bowles  in 
1828,  that  he  had  heard  Carey  sing  the  an- 
them at  a  tavern  on  occasion  of  Vernon's 
capture  of  Portobello  in  1740  ^see  also  Omt. 
Mag.  for  1796,  pt.  ii.  1076).  Some  internal 
evidence  in  favour  of  Carey  is  suggested  in 
Bowles's '  Life  of  Ken,'  but  the  improbability 
that  Carey  should  have  left  the  authorship 
unclaimed^  that  his  fiunily  should  not  have 
claimed  it  when  it  became  so  popular,  and 
that  Ame  (to  whom  he  must  have  been 
well  known)  and  Bumey  should  have  been 
unable  to  discover  the  authorship  at  the  time, 
seems  to  overbalance  the  small  probability  of 
the  much  later  statements,  which,  moreover, 
if  accepted,  do  not  establish  Carey's  author- 
ship. A  full  discussion  of  the  authorship  will 
be  found  in  yf.  Chappell'a  '  Collection  of  Na^ 
tional  Airs,'  pp.  88, 98 ;  "W.  Chappell's '  Popu- 
lar Music  of  the  Olden  Time,'ii.  691 ;  and  in 
a  series  of  articles  by  W.  H.  Cummings  in  the 
'  Musical  Times  'from  March  to  August  1878. 

Carey  had  a  genuine  vein  of  playful  fancy, 
which  makes  his  burlesques  still  amusing, 
though  the  admirable  '  Sally  in  our  Alley '  is 
his  best  known  performance.  A  portrait  by 
Worsdale  was  engraved  by  Falwr  (1729). 
He  was  great-grand&ther,  oy  his  son  G.  s. 
Carey,  of  Edmund  Eean. 

[Rees's  Cydopsedia  (art.  'Carey,'  by  Barney); 
Bavkms's  Hist,  of  Music  (1833),  827  (with  por- 
trait by  Worsdala);  Gent  Hag.  for  1795,  pt.  ii. 
«44,  907.  991;  1888.  pt.  i.  694,  ^  ii.  141,  869; 
Kous  and  Qoeries,  lat  series,  vii.  96,  xii.  198 ; 


3nd  series,  ii  418,  vii.  64,  ix.  126;  6th  serifs, 
is.  lt!0,  180;  Oecest's  History  of  tbe  Stage,  ii, 
668,  669,  iii.  81,  366,  468,  471,  482.  647,  686, 
z.  268;  Biog.  Dramatiea ;  Clark's  Words  of  Pieces 
.  .  .  atthe  Glee  Club  (1814);  Coz'i  Anecdotes 
of  3.  0.  Smith ;  Bowles's  Life  of  Ken,  ii.  283 ; 
Grove's  Cist,  of  Music  (arts.  'Carey'  and  '  God 
save  the  King ').]  L.  8. 

OABEY,  JAMES  (1846-1883),  Fenian 
and  informer,  was  son  of  Francis  Carey,  a 
bricklayer,  who  came  from  Celbridge,  in 
Rildare,  to  Dublin,  where  his  son  was  bom 
in  James  Street  in  1846.  He  also  was  a 
bricklayer,  and  for  eighteen  years  continued 
in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Michael  Meade, 
builder,  Dublin.  He  then  commenced  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account  as  a  builder  at 
Denzille  Street,  Dublin.  In  this  venture 
he  was  successful ;  he  became  the  leading 
spokesman  of  his  trade  and  obtained  seve^ 
large  building  contracts.  During  aU  this 
period  Carey  was  engaged  in  a  national- 
ist conspiracy,  but  to  outward  appearance 
he  was  one  of  the  rising  men  of  Dublin. 
It  is  curious  to  learn  that  at  the  moment 
when  Carey  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  con- 
spiracy for  the  emancipation  of  Ireland  he 
was  making  money  by  subletting  a  large 
number  of  tenement  houses,  which  he  rented 
frtim  his  former  employer  and  relet  to  the 
poor.  Every  one  believed  in  his  piety  and 
public  spirit;  there  was  hardly  a  society 
of  the  popular  or  religious  kind  of  which  he 
did  not  become  a  member,  and  at  one  time 
he  was  spoken  of  as  a  possible  lord  mayor. 
In  1882  he  was  elected  a  town  councUlor  of 
Dublin,  not  on  political  grounds,  but,  as  he 
himself  said, '  solely  for  the  good  of  the  work- 
ing men  of  the  city.'  AlMut  1861  he  had 
iomed  the  Fenian  conspiracy,  and  soon  after 
became  treasurer  of  the  '  Irish  republican 
brotherhood.'  This  band  held  court-martials 
and  passed  sentences,  but  up  to  1879  in- 
formers only  were  attacked.  In  1881  the 
conspirators,  one  of  whose  sections  as- 
sumed the  title  of  the  Invinciblee,  estab- 
lished their  headquarters  in  Dublin,  and 
Carey  took  an  oath  as  one  of  the  leaders. 
The  object  of  the  Invincibles  was  'to  remove 
all  tyrants  from  the  country,'  and  several  at- 
tempts, but  without  success,  were  made  to  as- 
sassinate Earl  Cowper  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 
'No.  1,'  the  secret  head  of  the  association,  then 
gave  orders  to  kill  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Burke 
[q.  v.],  the  undeivsecretaiy  to  the  lord-lieu- 
t«aant,  and  on  6  May  1882  nine  of  the  conspi- 
rators proceeded  to  the  Phoenix  Park,  where 
Carey,  while  sitting  ona  jauntingH»r,  pointed 
out  Mr.  Burke  to  the  others,  who  at  one« 
attacked  and  killed  him  with  knives,  and  at 
the  same  time  also  despatched  Lord  Frederidk 
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Careudish  [q.  ▼.],  the  newly  appointed  cliief 
secretary,  wno  happened  to  be  walking  with 
Mr.  Burke.  For  a  long  time  no  clue  could 
be  found  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  act ;  but 
on  13  Jan.  1883  Carey  was  arrested  in  his 
own  house,  and,  with  sixteen  other  peimons, 
ohaived  with  a  conspiracy  to  murder  public 
officials.  When  arrested  he  was  erecting  a 
mortuary  chapel  in  the  South  Dublin  Union, 
and  the  work  was  then  carried  on  by  his 
brother,  Peter  Carey.  On  13  Feb.  Carey  turned 
queen's  evidence,  betrayed  the  complete  de- 
tails of  the  Fenian  organisation  and  of  the 
murders  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  by  his  evi- 
dence was  the  means  of  causing  the  public  ex- 
ecution of  five  of  his  late  associates.  His  life 
being  in  great  danger,  he  was  secretly,  with 
his  wife  and  family,  put  on  board  the  Kin- 
fauns  Castle,  bound  for  the  Cape,  and  sailed 
on  6  July  under  the  name  of  Power.  The 
Invincibles,  however,  discovered  the  secret, 
and  sent  on  board  tJie  same  ship  a  person 
called  Patrick  O'Donnell,  a  brickl^er.  He 
followed  his  victim  on  board  the  Melrose  in 
the  voyage  firom  Cape  Town  to  Natal,  and 
when  the  vessel  was  twelve  miles  off  Oape 
Vaccas,  on  29  July  1888,  shot  Carey  dead. 
CBonnell  was  brought  to  England  and  tried 
for  an  ordinary  murder,  without  any  reference 
to  his  Fenian  connection,  and  beiiu;  found 
guilty  was  executed  at  Newgate  on  17  Dec, 
without  making  any  statement  as  to  his  as- 
sociates in  the  planning  of  the  murder.  Carey 
married  in  1866  Margaret  M<£enny,  who 
witli  several  children  survived  him. 

[FaU  Mall  Gazette,  81  Jtily  188S,  pp.  10-13  ; 
Times,  I  and  3  Dec  1888;  Annnal  Kegistar, 
1883,  pp.  192-8;  Graphic,  xzvii.  200,  273,  with 

E>rtraits,  and  xxviii.  112,  with  portrait  (1888); 
lostrated  London  News,  IxzziL  108,  'withpov- 
tiut(1883).]  e.O.  B.- 

OAB.BT,  JOHN,  third  Lobd  Huksdon  (d. 
1617),  second  son  of  Henry,  first  lord  Huns- 
don  (a.  v.],  was  deputy  warden  of  the  eastern 
marches  under  his  &ther,  and  M.P.  for  Buck- 
ingham 1684, 1588-9,  and  1592.  As  marshal 
of  Berwick  he  proolaimed  James  I  king  of 
England,  when  his  brother  Sir  Robert  Cwrey 
[q.  v.]  rode  north  with  news  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth'sdeath.  HewaeeeteemedbyJame8l,and 
appears  to  have  eondooted  some  diplomatic 
business  between  the  king  and  Queen  Eiliza- 
beth  with  rare  sagacity  and  tact.  His  brother 
Sir  Robert  m^itions  him  once  or  twice  in  his 
autobiographical  memoirs,  and  always  with 
respect,  diough  he  had  little  to  thank  him  for 
in  Uie  bargain  the  brothers  made  for  the  pos- 
session of  Norham  Castle.  On  the  death  ot  his 
brother  George,  second  lord  Hunsdon  [q.  y.l, 
without  male  issue,  he  succeeded  to  the  tiue 


'  in  September  160S  (a.  p.  263).  His  name 
appears  occasion^hf  in  the  court  pageants  of 
James  Fs  reign.  B!e  married  Mary,  dauriiter 
of  Leonard  ^deof  Tbiockinff,Hcaifo(Rlaliire^ 
and,  dying  in  April  1617,  left  odund  two  aona, 
Henry  and  Charlei,  of  whom  the  elder,  Heniy, 
succeeded  to  the  title,  and  became  subse- 
quently Viscount  Rochf  ort  and  Earl  of  Do  vff  . 

[Memoirs  of  Sir  Bobert  Oarey;  Niehols'i 
Promsses  of  King  James  I ;  Banks's  Sannaot 
and  Extinct  Baronage ;  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Scotland.  1600-1608.]  A.  J. 

OABEY,  JOHN,  LLJ>.  (1766-im), 
daasioal  scholar,  brother  of  Mathew  Ctnj, 
author  of  the  '  Vindiciae  Hibemicss,'  [q.  v.], 
and  of  WilliamPauletCarey[q.  v.],was  bom 
in  Ireland  in  1766.  Attheageoftwedvehevas 
sent  to  finish  his  education  in  a  French  uni- 
versity. He  spent  some  time  in  the  United 
States  aboutl789,  and  afterwards  passed  many 
years  in  London  as  a  teacher  of  the  classics, 
French,  and  shorthand.  He  died  at  Prowect 
Place,  Lambeth,  8  Dec  1826,  from  calcolna, 
the  last  years  of  his  life  having  been  em- 
bittered by  distressing  complaints. 

Oarey  was  editor  of  the  earlv  numbsn 
of  the  'School  Magaw'ne,*  published  by 
Phillips,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  tb 


'Monthly'  and  ' Qentlenuui's '  wagasiixw. 
In  the  former  jooinal  in  1803  he  made  s 
suggestion  for  enabling  persons  on  shore  to 
give  assistance  to  distressed  vessels  by  meani 
of  diooting  a  wooden  ball  from  a  mortar,  u 
idea  subseqHently  conceived  and  earned  eat 
independently  by  Captiun  Q.  M.  Manby,  for 
which  invention  Muiby  was  rewarded  bj 
government.  Carey  brought  out  a  new  edition 
of  Dryden's  '  Virgil,'  1803,  8  vols.  8to,  sirf 
again  in  1819 ;  two  editions  of  Ainswordi'* 
'Latin  Dictionarv '  in  4to,  and  five  of  the 
abridgment  of  the  same ;  the  '  Orados  sd 
Pamassum'  in  1824;  the  Latin  'Conuooa 
Prayer'  in  Bagster's  polyglot  edition;  'Bn- 
perti  Conunentarius  in  Liviiun,'  and  a  revi- 
sion of  Schleusner's  '  New  Testament  Lexi- 
con '  (1826).  He  likevrise  edited  more  thsa 
fifty  volumes  of  the '  Regent  Latin  Ctoioi 
published  by  Baldwin.  He  was  the  ooa- 
piler  of  the  valuable  '  (General  Index  to  the 
Monthly  Review  from  1790  to  1816 '(2  vols. 
1818),  and  translated  Bitaub^s  <  Bataviaaa,^ 
Madame  de  Stael's  'Toung  Emifranti,' 
Jjehmen's  'Letters  <m  Switzerlano,'  sad 
others.  In  1810  he  published  a  st<nT  fat 
children  called  '  Learning  better  than  Honse 
and  Land,'  which  went  uirough  several  edi- 
tions. His  school-books  were  popular  in 
their  day  and  generally  praised  for  aocurs^ 
and  scholarly  qualities.  Among  them  are : 
L  '  Latin  ftosody  made  Easy,'^1800;  »•« 
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edition  1812.   2. 'Practical English  Fioeody 
and  Versification,'  1809.     8.  'Alphabetic 
Key  to  the  Propria  que  maribiu,'  1812. 
4.  'Introduction  to  English  Composition  and 
Elocution,'  1817.    6.  "Caavis  Metrico-Vii^ 
giliana,'  l81&     8.    'Eton  Latin  Prosody 
illustrated,'  1818.    7.  '  Greek  Terminations,'  | 
1821.    8.  '  Latin  Terminations,'  1821.    He  1 
published  also  a  small  volume  of  poems,  : 
with  ft  pwtrait  prefixed. 

[Boasts  Biog.  Diet. ;  Biog.  IKot.  of  Lmng  Au- 
thoiti(lS16),p.  64;  Webb's  CSompendiom  of  Irish 
Biomplnr  (1878),  p.  73;  Watt's  BibL  Brit.; 
Loaaaa  OstaL  of  Boolcs  firom  1814-46;  Boase 
aadOomtDey's  BibL  Comobiensis,  i.  68rpriTate 
infomiatioo.]  0.  W.  8. 

OAKBT,  MATHEW  (1760-1889), 
bookseller,  was  bom  at  Dublin  28  Jan.  1760, 
the  son  of  a  prosperous  baker.  He  was  a 
doll  boy,  but  became  a  voracious  reader  of 
novels  and  romances.  At  about  fifteen  years 
of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller ;  at 
seventeen  he  produced  his  first  essay,  pub- 
lished in  the  ^Hibernian  Journal,'  on  duet- 
ling'.  In  1779  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  urging 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  code  against  catholics. 
A  prosecution  was  threatened,  and  Carev 
was  put  on  board  the  Holyhead  packet  witn 
a  litue  money  and  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Franklin.  Oarey  remained  with  Dr.  Pranklin 
in  Paris  for  some  months,  and  subsequently 
fat  a  short  period  with  ihe  younger  Didot. 
He  returned  to  Dublin,  and  conducted  for 
■ome  time  the  'Ereeman's  Journal.'  In  1783 
his  &ther  rave  him  the  means  of  establishiuK 
a  pafier  of  his  own, '  The  Volunteer's  Joumaly 
-which  soon  acc|uired  a  very  decided  influence 
on  public  opinion,  suiting  the  heated  temper 
of  the  time.  At  length  (April  1784)  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  against  the  proprietor, 
who  was  thrown  into  prison.  He  was  also 
charged  with  a  libel  on  the  Irish  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  John  Foster.  On  being 
released  from  prison  at  the  end  of  the  parlia- 
mentary session,  with  an  ex-officio  informa- 
tion still  hanging  over  his  head,  he  disposed 
of  his  new8]^per,and  sailed  for  Philadelphia. 

Prom  a  fellow-passenger  who  had  letters  of 
introdoctioa  to  I^ifayette,  the  latter  learned 
that  'Carey  the  persecuted  printer'  had  arrived 
W  the  same  b<»t.  Lafayette  now  provided 
him  with  sufficient  means  to  enable  him  to 
start  in  business.  Forty  years  later,  when  La- 
fayette visited  America,  Carey  repaid  the  400 
dollara.  Carey  immediately  issued  proposals 
for  establishing  the  '  Pennsylvania  Herald.' 
The  first  number  was  issued  on  26  Jan.  1785. 
In  August  he  undertook  reportingthe  de- 
bates in  the  House  of  AssemUy.  This  was 
to  well  done,  that  it  gave  an  advantage  for 


his  paper  over  all  competitors.  Carey  fi>ught 
his  only  duel  with  another  journalist,  aid  a 
wound  laid  him  up  for  more  than  a  year. 
In  October  1786  he  began,  in  partnership  with 
others,  the  '  Columbia  Magazine.'  He  soon 
withdrew,  and  in  January  1787  issued  the 
first  number  of  the  'American  Museum,' 
which  became  very  popular,  but  did  not  pay, 
and  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  1792. 
About  this  time  Corey  married  Miss  Flaha  van. 
He  now  started  a  bookselling  and  printing 
business.  In  1793  he  sat  on  the  committee 
of  health  appointed  in  consequence  of  an  out- 
break of  yellow  fever.  About  the  same  time 
he  started  an  association  called  the  Hibernian 
Society  for  the  Belief  of  Emigrants  firom 
Ireland,  of  which  he  was  secretary  for  many 
years.  In  1796  he  helped  to  form  a  Sunday 
school  society,  which  ne  alleges  to  be  the 
first  started  xa  America.  About  this  time 
"William  Cobbett  was  actively  employed  in 
Philadelphia.  He  had  a  paper  war  with 
Carey,  or  which  qmcimens  will  be  found  in 
Peter  Porcupine's  works;  in  'A  Plumb- 
Pudding  for  the  Humane,  Chaste,  Valiant, 
Enlightened  Peter  Porcupine,  by  his  obliged 
Mend,  Mathew  Carey;'  and  in  'The  Porcu- 
piniad,  a  Hudibrastic  Poem,'  in  which  Carey 
has  versified  some  of  Cobbett's  paragraphs 
with  very  little  verbal  alteration.  In  1798 
Care^  repudiated  the  charge  of  being  a 
'  United  Irishman.' 

Carey  published  American  editions  of 
Ghithrie's '  Geography '  and  Goldsmith's  'Ani- 
mated Nature/  and  in  1801  a  quarto  Bible. 
From  1802  to  1805  Carey  was  a  director  of 
the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  Among  his  other 
enteiprises  was  the  attempt  to  establish  an 
annual  book  fiiir  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Leip- 
zig, to  be  held  alternately  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  It  was  discontinued  after  a 
few  veaw  trial.  Carey's  position  now  en- 
abled him  to  influence  many  public  ques- 
tions. In  1814  he  published  '  The  Olive 
Branch,  or  Faults  on  both  sides,  Federal  and 
Democratic,  &&'  Ten  editions  were  struck 
oif  in  little  more  than  three  years.  Carey 
had  always  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  on  his 
mind.  On  reading  Godwin's  'MandevUle,' 
in  which  the  alleged  atrocities  of  1641  are 
largely  illustrated,  he  at  once  sat  down  to 
prepare  a  work  vindicating  the  Irish  fixim 
sucn  charges.  After  much  labour  and  ex- 
pense he  published  in  1819 '  Vindioias  Hiber- 
nicae,  or  Ireland  vindicated.  An  attempt  to 
develop  and  expose  a  few  of  the  multifarious 
errors  and  falsehoods  respecting  Ireland  in  the 
histories  of  Mot,  Temple,  Whitelock,  Borlase, 
Rushworth,  Clarendon,  Cox,  Carte,  Leland, 
Warner,  [Catherine]  Macaulay,  Hume,  and 
others.'    No  sooner  was  this  labour  off  his 
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hands  than  Carey  began  to  appear  as  a  politi- 
cal economist.  He  ^TOcatcKi  protection  for 
American  natire  industiT,  and  produced 
many  tracts  in  support  of  nia  theoriea.  He 
associated  with  some  other  Philadelphia 
citizens  in  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  national  industry,  whidi  helped 
to  circulate  his  pamphlets  gratuitously. 

Carey  retired  from  business  in  1824. 
During  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  he  con- 
tinued to  take  active  part  in  works  of  public 
charity  and  utility^  in  promoting  education, 
and  the  construction  of  roads,  canals,  and 
other  public  works.  In  1832  he  made  the 
liberal  offer  of  endowing  a  chair  of  political 
economy  in  the  university  of  Maryland, 
which  was,  however,  not  accepted.  His 
death  occurred  in  September  1839.  Besides 
the  above-mentioned,  Carey  published  a  se- 
lection of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  which  had 
already  appeared  in  the '  Columbia  Magaxine ; ' 
'  A  Short  Account  of  the  Malignant  Fever 
lately  prevalent  inPhiladelphia' (1798);  'Es- 
saysonPoliticalEconomy'(1822);'Thought8 
on  Penitentiaries  and  Prison  Discipline' 
Q831^ ; '  Letters  on  the  Colonization  Society ' 
(whicn  reached  a  twelfth  edition  in  1838) ; 
'Female  Wages  and  Female  Oppression' 
(1835) ;  and  a  host  of  tracts  and  other  ephe- 
meral writings,  the  mere  titles  of  which 
occupy  four  dosely  printed  pages  in  Sabin's 
'Dictionary  of  Books  relating  to  America' 
(iiL  838-42').  He  was  father  of  Henry  C. 
Carey,well  Known  as  an  American  economist. 

[New  England  Hagacin^  v.  406,  489,  vL  60, 
93,  227.  30«,  400,  vii.  61,  14(.  339,  330,  401. 
481  (antolnogiaphical);  Hunt's  Merchant's 
Jiagadne,  18S9,  f.  429 ;  OnycUnek's  Cycle  of 
Amer.  Literatnre,  i.  f.  667 ;  American  Alma- 
nsck,  1841,  f.  375;  Niles's  Ba^ster,  zx.  34 J, 
xzziv.  337 ;  Forcnpine'i  Works,  iv.  S3, x.  59,  60; 
Sanson's  The  StraDgsr  in  America  (1807),  418, 
419;  WilliamCobbett,sbiography(1878);  One 
Hnndrad  Years  of  PuUishing,  178ft-188fi.] 

'E  S 

CABBT,  PA'naOE  (J,  1661).     [See 

ClBT.] 

OASET,  ROBERT,  first  Eabl  or  Moir- 
KOViH  (ie60P-16S9),  seventh  and  youngest 
lonof  Henry  CaiWNffnt  lord  Hunsdon  [q.  v.], 
was  boin  •tK>atloW,forhe  states  that  he  was 
'  upon  sixty-three  years  of  a^ '  when  he  fol- 
lowed Prince  Oharlee  to  Spam  In  1623  (3f«- 
motr«,  p.  167).  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  ac- 
companied Sir  Thomas  Lay  ton  in  his  embassy 
to  the  Netherlands,  and  four  years  later  formed 
part  of  the  suite  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  attend 
the  Duke  of  Alen^on  when  he  undertook  the 
government  of  the  Low  Countries.  In  1686, 
and  again  in  the  parliaments  of  1588  and  1693, 


he  represented  Morpeth,  being  also  returned 
for  that  constituency  in  1592,  but  preferring 
then  to  sit  for  Calli^gton  which  had  also  re- 
turned him.  In  1687  he  stole  away  from  court 
with  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  to  take  part  ia 
the  attempts  to  relieve  Sluys.  In  1688  he 
served  against  the  Spanish  armada.  PSrk 
states  that  Carey's  portrait  was  amonf  the  En- 
glish commanders  m  the  tapestry  of  the  Hooie 
of  Lords.  In  Essex's  expeaition  to  Normandv 
in  1691  Cary  commanded  first  a  troop  and 
then  a  regiment,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Rouen.  But  it  was  rather  as  a  oourtieT  tluu  t 
soldier  that  he  distinguidied  him8elf,aIthoiig)i 
Lloydspeaksof  his 'uncourtly  temper,' and  as- 
serts that  his  share  of  the  family  candour  ncr- 
yented  his  success  (IState  WortMei,  p.  794V 
'I  lived  in  court,'  says  Carey,  'had  siasU 
means  of  my  friends,  and  yet  God  so  blessed 
me  that  I  was  ever  able  to  keep  compsnj 
with  the  best.  In  all  triumphs  I  was  one ; 
either  at  tilt,  tourney,  or  barriers,  in  masqoe 
or  balls ;  I  kept  men  and  horses  far  abon 
my  rank,  and  so  continued  a  long  time.'  Is 
short,  as  his  consin,  the  Earl  of  Simolk,  af)»- 
wards  told  James  I, '  there  was  none  in  the 

nn's  court  that  lived  in  a  better  tuiam 
he  did '  {Memoin,  p.  146).  What  noat 
distinguished  him,  however,  was  that  'be 
exceeded  in  making  choice  of  what  he  won 
to  be  handsome  and  comely.'  These  chanc- 
teristics  recommended  him  to  the  notice  and 
favour  of  James  I  when  he  attended  Wil- 
singham  into  Scotland  (1683).  '  It  plesaed 
the  king  at  that  time  to  take  such  a  liktog 
of  me,  as  he  wrote  earnestly  to  the  queen 
at  our  return  to  give  me  leave  to  come  Mck 
to  him  sffain,  to  attend  him  at  his  coort, 
assuring  ner  maiesty  I  should  not  repent 
my  attendance'  (id.  p.  T).  For  this  reason 
Carey  was  choeen  to  explain  to  James  Elin- 
beth's  innocence  of  Ma^s  execution,  but  be 
was  not  allowed  even  to  cross  the  bordsr. 
On  two  subsequent  occasions,  however,  in 
1588  and  1593,  he  proved  a  more  succesnbl 
negotiator.  Essex  found  Carey's  skilful  ii>- 
tercession  effective  with  Elizabeth  when  sU 
his  friends  in  court  and  all  her  council  oonld 
not  move  her  from  her  resolution  to  recall 
him  from  Normandy  (1591).  For  to  8»- 
vice  he  knighted  Carey,  and  told  him  thst 
'  when  ha  had  need  of  one  to  plead  for  him 
he  would  never  use  any  other  orator' (A 
pp.  28-83).  About  1698  Carey  married  Hi* 
beth,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  'Trevannion;  At 
appears  to  have  been  the  widow  of  sob* 
member  of  the  fiunily  of  Widdrington.  She 
brought  him  very  little  money,  and  'the 
I  queen  was  mightily  offended '  with  him  tor 
marrying  {ib.  p.  51).  He  regained  herfevoor 
only  after  '  a  stormy  and  teniUs  encounter,' 
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by  meana  of  an  ingenious  excuse,  a  courtlj 
device,  and  an  important  piece  of  service  (Afe- 
rnoin,  pp.  61-6).  For  the  last  ten  ymrg  of 
Elizabeth's  reifn  Carey  vras  emploved  in  the 
government  01  the  border,  of  which  he  gives 
m  his  '  Memoirs '  a  very  graphic  description. 
In  the  first  place  he  ■was  appointed  by  Lord 
Serope  deputy-warden  of  the  west  marches 

O,  and  after  that  by  his  father,  Lord 
on,  deputy-warden  of  the  east  marches 
and  captain  of  Norham  Castle  (1596).  On 
the  death  of  Lord  Hunsdon  in  the  summer 
of  1606  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  post, 
although  it  was  not  formally  granted  him 
till  20  Nov.  1597  (Col.  8.  P.  Dom.)  In 
February  1598  he  was  superseded  by  Lord 
Willoughby  (Bhbtib,  Five  Generationt  of  a 
Loiyai  Souse,  p.  S24),  but,  after  a  little  defav, 
accepted  the  office  of  warden  of  the  middle 
march,  which  he  held  until  the  accession  of 
James  I.  In  the  parliaments  of  1597-8  and 
1601  he  represented  Northumberland (29 May 
1698,  Apnl  1603,  Dotlb).  In  March  1603 
Carev  made  a  flying  visit  to  the  court,  and 
thus  became  a  spectator  of  Elizabeth's  last  ill- 
ness, which  he  careAilly  observed  and  de- 
scribed. He  speedily  became  alarmed  for  his 
own  fortunes,  remembering  that  most  of  his 
livelihood  depended  on  her  life.  At  the  same 
time  he  called  to  mind  the  favour  with  which 
the  King  of  Scots  had  treated  him,  and  de- 
termined to  inform  him  at  once  of  the  queen's 
state.  '  I  did  assure  myself  it  was  neither 
unjust  nor  unhonest  for  me  to  do  for  myself, 
if  6od  at  that  time  should  caU  her  to  his 
mercy '  {Memoirs,  p.  118).  Accordingly,  on 
19  March  1608  a  messenger  from  Oarey  arrived 
at  Edinburgh '  to  give  King  James  assurance 
that  the  queen  could  not  outlive  three  days 
at  most,  and  that  he  stayed  only  at  court  to 
bring  them  the  first  news  of  her  death,  and 
had  horses  placed  all  the  way  to  make  him 
speed  in  his  post '  (  Correspondence  of  James  VI 
with  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Camden  Society,  p. 
49).  Elizabeth  died  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th,  and  Carey,  in  spite  of  the  ^ro- 
lubition  of  the  council,  started  about  nine, 
and  by  hard  riding  reached  Holyrood  late 
on  the  26th.  His  conduct  in  thus  hastening 
to  make  profit  out  of  the  death  of  his  kins- 
woman and  benefactress  has  been  deservedly 
censured.  '  It  hath  set  so  wide  a  mark  of 
ingratitude  on  him,'  writes  Weldon, '  that  it 
wul  remain  to  posterity  a  greater  blot  than 
the  honour  he  obtained  afterwards  will  ever 
wipe  out '  (Secret  History  of  the  Court  of 
James  I,  i.  314).  James  rewarded  Carev  bj 
appointing  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
bedchamber,  but  on  the  king's  coming  to 
England  he  was  discharged  Rom  that  post 
ud  disappointed  in  the  promises  made  to 


him.  This  was  probably  caused  by  the  re- 
presentation addressed  to  the  king  by  the 
council,  in  which  Carey's  conduct  was  stig- 
matised as '  contrary  to  such  commandments 
as  we  had  power  to  lay  upon  him,  and  to  all 
decency,  good  manners,  and  respect '  {Letter 
of  the  Council,  24  Mardi,  quoted  by  Orrery). 
Fortunately,  however,  Laoly  Oarey  obtained 
a  post  in  the  queen's  household,  and  soon 
after  obtained  the  charge  of  Prince  Charles. 
Carey  succeeded  in  seUing  the  life  govern- 
ment of  Norham  for  6,000/.,  his  wife  ob- 
tained a  suit  worth  6,000/.,  his  daughter 
became  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  and  he  himself  governor 
of  the  household  of  Prince  Charles  (23  Feb. 
1606).  When,  in  1611,  that  prince  obtained 
a  lai^r  estaUiuunent,  Carey,  after  a  struggle 
with  Sir  James  Fullarton,  succeeded  in  be- 
cominghismasterof  the  robes,  remarking  that, 
if  he  had  skill  in  anything,  he  thought  he  could 
tell  how  to  make  goodclothee.  "Wnen  Charles 
was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  Carey  became  his 
chamberlain  (8  March  1617,  &  P.  Dom.,  xe. 
105),  and  at  length,  on  6  Feb.  1622,  was  cre- 
ated Baron  of  Leppington.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  to  foUow  Prince  Charles 
to  Spain,  in  charge  of  the  servants  sent  after 
him  by  James.  When  Charles  ascended  the 
throne,  Carey  was  consoled  for  the  loss  of  his 
chamberlainship  by  the  grant  of  fee  farms, 
rents  in  perpetuity  to  the  value  of  600/.  a  year, 
and  by  being  created  earl  of  Monmouth  f  7reb. 
1626).  With  his  attainment  of  the  height  of 
a  courtier's  ambition  Carey  closes  his  '  Me- 
moirs.' His  death  took  place  on  12  April  1689 
(certificate  of  John  Ryley,  Bluemantle,  Oal. 
8.  P.  Dom.)  Carey's  '  Memoirs '  were  first 
published  in  1769  oy  the  Earl  of  Cork  and 
Orrery.  Walpole,  in  his  *  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,'  had  urged  their  printing,  and  Birch 
had  published  in  1749  the  portion  relating 
to  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  CHistorieal 
View  of  the  Negotiations  from  1592  to  1617). 
A  fourth  edition,  with  notes  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  was  printed  in  1808. 

[Memoiis,  ed.  1808;  Walpola's  Boyal  and 
NoDla  Authors,  ed.  Park ;  Calendar  of  Dcnneatic 
State  Fapen;  Doyle's  Offioial  Baronage.  The  yet 
onoalendared  portion  of  the  Cecil  Papers  contains 
several  of  Carey's  letters ;  there  are  others  in  the 
Border  Papers  in  the  Beooid  Office.  Lloyd  gives 
a  short  notice  of  Oarey  in  his  State  Worthies ; 
Campion  has  an  epigram  on  him ;  and  some  de- 
tails with  respect  to  his  Spanish  jonmey  may  be 
fathered  from  Wynne's  Brief  Belation  of  the 
oumey  of  the  Prince's  Servants  into  SpainJ 

CARET,  VALENTINE  (d.  1628).    [Set 
Oabt.] 
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OAEEY,  WILLIAM,  D.D.  (1761-1884), 
orientalist  and  misdoiuuT,  was  born^l?  Aug. 
1761at  Paulerspury.NortnamptonahiietWhere 
his  &ther,  Edmimd  Carey,  kept  a  small  free 
school,  to  the  educational  benefit  of  the  boy. 
At  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker at  Hackleton,  and  oecomita^  religiously 
affected  joined  the  baptist  connexion  in  1788. 
In  1786  lie  was  chosen  minister  of  the  baptist 
congreffation  at  Moulton.  ^e  had  lately 
married,  on  so  slender  an  income  that  metJi 
was  a  rarity  at  his  table.  He  was  now  work- 
ing at  Gbeek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  chiefly  with 
a  Tiew  to  the  interpretation  of  the  scrip- 
tures. After  holding  a  ministry  at  Leicester 
from  1789  he  joined  m  the  movement  which 
culminated  in  the  'formation  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  and  was  (with  a  Mr. 
Thomas)  chosen  to  be  the  first  baptist  mis- 
sionary to  India.  Oarey  and  his  family  and 
colleague  arrived  in  Bengal  early  in  1794,  and 
speeduy  discovered  that  Calcutta  was  not  the 
place  for  a  needy  missionary  to  live  in.  The 
small  funds  theynadbrought  swiftly  vanished, 
and  absolutely  destitute  they  set  out  in  an 
open  boat  to  seek  for  a  refuge.  They  found 
it  after  a  forty  miles'  voyage  in  the  noose  of 
a  Mr.  Short,  who  afterwards  married  Mrs. 
Carey's  sister.  At  first  the  misuonaiy's  in- 
tention was  to  make  his  living  by  farming ; 
but  on  being  offered  the  supermtendence  of 
Mr.  Udney's  indiso  factory  near  M&ldah  he 
gladly  accepted  tne  post.  Hia  letters  home 
at  this  period  express  his  distress  at  the  post- 
ponement of  his  evangelising  mission,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  various 
languages  and  dialects  spoken  in  Bengal. 
Carey  set  himself  with  determination  to  over- 
come this  obstacle.  In  1796  he  established 
a  church  near  the  &ctory,  and  there  he 
preached  in  the  vernacular.  After  five  years' 
work  at  M&ldah,  varied  by  journeys  to  Bhu- 
tan and  Dinajpiir,  Carey  removed  to  Seram- 
pur,  a  Danish  colony,  where  the  Danish  m- 
vamor  encouraged  the  missionaries,  aa  the 
East  India  Company,  for  political  reasons, 
was  unable  to  do.  The  baptist  missionary 
establi8hmentofSeramp&,an»rwardafunou8 
for  its  active  influence,  consisted  in  1799  of 
Carey  and  three  young  missionaries,  together 
with  their  families.  A  school  and  printing 
press  were  the  first  requisites,  and  a  UUe  m 
Beng&U  was  at  once  put  in  hand  and  duly 
appeared,  together  with  other  versions  of  the 
scriptures,  in  Mahratta,  Tamil ;  in  altogether 
twenty-six  languages,  besides  npmerous  phi- 
lolcMical  works.  In  1801  Carey  was  appointed 
mmssor  of  Sanskrit,  Beng&li,  and  Mahratta 
m  the  newly  founded  college  of  Fort  William, 
and,  continuing  the  purstut  of  linguistics  and 
proiielytes,  published  a  Mahratta  grammar  in 


1806,  and  opened  a  mission  chapel  in  CalcatU 
in  the  same  year.  There  was,  however,  t 
strong  feeling  against  over-cealous  prosely- 
tiaing  as  a  political  danger,  and  Ouey  wu 
cautioned  to  abstain  from  preaching  or  dis- 
tributing tracts  for  a  while,  although  the  go- 
vernment assured  him  that  they  were  '  weD 
satisfied  with  the  character  and  deportment' 
of  his  missionaries,  against  whom  'there  wen 
no  complaints.'  In  spite  of  such  official  csrlis 
the  mission  grew  stMdily,  and  in  1814  had 
twenty  stations  in  India.  Dr.  Carey — he  had 
now  received  the  diploma  of  D.D. — activelT 
superintended  the  work  of  the  mission  sad 
its  press.  Besides  the  Ijidian  versions  of  tbe 
scnptuies,  in  which  he  took  a  vigorous  part, 
he  published  grammars  of  Mahratta  (1805), 
Sanskrit  (1806),  Punjabi  (1812),  lUiiigt 
(1814),  Bhotanta  (1826  P);  dicttonariet  of 
Mahratta  (1810),  Bengali  (1818, 8  vols. ;  2iid 
ed.  1825  i  8rd  ed.  1827-80),  Bhotanta  (1826). 
and  had  prepared  materials  for  one  of  4II 
Sanakrit^rived  languages ;  but  these  woe 
destroyed  in  a  fire  which  occurred  in  1812  tt 
the  press  at  Serampnr.  He  also  edited  tbs 
'Banumuaa,'  in  8  volsj,  1806-10,  and  hit 
friend  Dr.  Roxburgh's  '  Flora  Medica,'  for  lis 
was  an  excellent  Mtanist,  &c.  After  being 
weakened  by  many  attaches  of  fever  he  «*• 
struck  with  a.^pojiexj  July  1888,  and  lingered 
in  a  feeble  state  till  9  June  1834.  He  «u 
thrice  married ;  his  eldest  son,  Felix  Csnr 

B.  v.],  predeceased  him ;  three  sons  surriTed 
m. 

[Memoir  of  William  Oarey,  B.D.,  by  (his  ne- 
phew) £natscs  Caisy,  1886,  at  the  end  of  vhidi 
H.  H.  Wilson  contributes  a  notice  of  Cm^'i 
oriental  works;  Ann.  B«g.  1886.]       8.L-P. 

OAREY,  WILLIAM  (1 769-1 84«),bishop 
of  Exeter  and  St.  Asaph,  was  bom  on  18  Sov. 
1769.  His  success  in  life  was  due  to  ths 
kindness  of  Dr.  Vincent,  through  whose  aid 
he  was  admitted  into  Westminster  School, 
where  he  ultimately  passed  through  ereiy 
grade  until  he  became  its  head.  In  1784  hs 
was  elected  a  king's  scholar,  in  1788  he 
became  the  captain  of  the  school,  and  is 
the  following  year  he  was  elected  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  which  was  at  that  time 
presided  over  by  CyrU  Jackson.  H«  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1796,  and  became  a 
tutor  of  his  house,  where  he  also  filled  the 
office  of  censor  from  1798  to  1802.  While 
connected  with  Oxford  life  he  held  the  in- 
cumbency of  the  neighbouring  church  of 
Cowley,  and  near  the  close  of  his  academical 
career,  in  1801,  became  preacher  at  White- 
hall Chapel.  He receivedthe prebendal »t«ll» 
of  Bamby  in  1802  and  of  Knaresborougb- 
cum-Bickhill  in  1804,  both  in  York  Cathe- 
dral, and  his  connection  with  the  northern 
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province  was  strengthened  by  his  being  in- 
stituted to  the  yicaiage  of  Sutton-in-the- 
Foieet.  Through  the  influential  and  seslons 
support  of  his  old  Oxford  friend,  Oyril  Jack- 
son—a support  which  outweighed  the  oppo- 
sition of  many  who  desired  an  older  num — 
Cai«T  was  appointed  to  the  head-mastership 
of  Westminster  School  in  January  1803,  and 
discharged  its  duties  with  great  efi^ency 
until  his  retirement  in  December  1814.  ae 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1804,  and 
to  that  of  CD.  in  1807.  The  honourable 
post  of  sub-almoner  to  the  king  was  given  to 
him  in  1808,  and  in  March  1809  he  received 

2  piece  of  preferment  equally  honourable  and 
more  lucrative,  a  prebend  at  Westminster. 
On  resigning  his  position  at  his  old  school 
he  withdrew  to  his  country  living,  residing 
there  until  1820,  when  he  was  called  to 
preside  over  the  dioceee  of  Exeter.  His 
consecration  took  place  on  12  Nov.  1820, 
and  on  the  previous  day  he  was  installed  a 
prebendary  of  his  cathedral.  The  administrfr- 
tion  of  the  diocese  by  the  former  occupant 
of  the  see  had  not  been  marked  by  an  excess 
of  zeal,  and  the  energy  with  which  Carev 
threw  himself  into  his  new  labours  was  much 
praised.  At  Exeter  he  remained  for  ten 
Tears,  when  he  was  translated  to  the  wealthier 
bishqiric  of  St.  Asaph,  being  elected  to  his 
new  see  on  12  March  1830  and  confirmed  on 
7  April.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Portland 
Place,  London,  on  IS  Sept.  1846,  but  his 
body  was  carried  into  Wales  and  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Asaph  Cathedral  on 

3  Oct.  1846.  A  monument  to  his  memory 
WIS  erected  in  his  cathedraL 

Carey  was  the  author  of  three  sermons 
loos  since  forgotten,  but  his  name  isprsserved 
in  ois  monificent  benefaction  01  20,000A 
Consols  for  the  better  maintenance  of  such 
bachelor  students  of  Gbrist  Chnrch,  duly 
elected  frmn  Westminster  School,  as,  'haying 
thdr  own  way  to  make  in  the  world,'  shaU 
attend  the  mvinity  lectures  and  prepare 
tbemaelves  for  holy  orders.  A  second  gift 
to  his  old  school  was  of  a  different  character. 
This  was  a  new  set  of  scenery  for  the  West- 
minster play  modelled  on  the  lines  of  its 
predecessor,  which  had  been  designed  by 
Athenian  Stuart.  Carey's  scenery  was  in  use 
for  fifty  years,  from  1808  to  1858. 

[Weleh'BWeatnunsterSehool(Pbillimor8'sed.), 
pp.  i\S,  428,  4fi6,  636 ;  Forshall's  Westminster 
Miool,  pp.  125,  301-3,  470;  Oliver'B  Bishop  of 
£xeter,  pp.  166-7 ;  Career  of  Admiral  John 
Markhsm,  p.  14 ;  Geot.  Hag.  1846,  pt.  ii.  pp. 
833-4, 661 ;  Kotes  and  Queries,  8rd  ser.  vii.  20fi 
(I860).]  W.  P.  C. 

CARET,  WttLIAM  PAULET  (176»- 
1839),  art  critic,  brother  of  John  and  Mathew 


Carey  f^.  v.],  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1750.  He 
began  life  as  a  painter  and  afterwards  became 
an  engraver.  He  did  the  copperplates  in 
Geofirey  Gbmbado's(H.  Bunbury's)' Annals 
of  Horsemanship,'  Dublin,  1792,  and  seve- 
ral plates  in  a  collection  of  ethical  maxims 
Sublished  bv  E.  Ghrattan  in  Dublin.  He 
iscontinued  the  practice  of  his  profession 
owing  to  an  accident  to  his  eyes,  but  he  r»- 
tainM  a  great  love  for  the  arts.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  his  pen  was  employed  in 
advocating  the  dtums  of  modem  and  national 
art,  most  of  his  writings  beinf  distributed 
gratuitously.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  re- 
cognise the  genius  of  Chantrey,  the  sculptor, 
in  the  'Shield  Iris'  in  1806.  He  was 
proud  of  having  brought  James  Montgomery, 
the  poet,  into  prominence,  and  in  later  years 
he  wrote  letters  in  the  Cork  and  Dublin 
papers  which  had  the  effect  of  attracting  at- 
tention to  the  work  of  Hogan,  the  sculptor. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  United  Irishman. 
In  1806  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales;  in  1820  he  pub- 
lished two  other  pamphlets,  'The  Conspi- 
racies of  1806  and  1818  against  the  Princess 
of  Wales  linked  with  the  atrocious  conspi- 
racies of  1820  gainst  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land,' and  '  The  Present  Plot  showed  by  the 
Past,'  &c.  On  the  cover  of  the  latter  he 
advOTtised  a  work  in  two  volumes  on  the 
same  subject.  He  was  a  dealer  in  pictures, 
prints,  and  other  works  of  art,  and  was  one 
of  the  principal  persons  consulted  by  Sir 
J.  F.  Leicester,  afterwards  Lord  Ds  Tabley, 
in  the  formation  of  his  gallery.  For  several 
years  he  had  an  establishment  in  Mairle- 
bone  Street,  London.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
calling  he  visited  many  towns,  and  finally 
settlea  in  Birmingham  about  1834  In  that 
year  he  contributed  to  the  'Analyst,'  a 
quarterly  journal  issued  in  that  town.  He 
died  at  Birmingham  21  May  1889,  aged  80. 
The  list  of  his  separate  writings  on  art  is 
as  follows :  1.  '  Thoughts  on  the  best  mode 
of  checking  the  Prejudices  against  British 
Works  of  Art,'  York.  1801,  8vo.  2.  'A 
Critical  Description  of  the  Procession  of 
Chaucer's  Pilgrims  to  Canterbury,'  painted 
by  Stothard,  Lond.  1808,  8vo ;  second  edi- 
tion 1818.  3.  'Letter  to  J.  A.  (Colonel 
Anderdon),  a  Connoisseur  in  London,'  Man- 
chester, 1809, 12mo.  4.  'Cursory Thoughts 
on  the  Present  State  of  the  fine  Arts,' 
Liverpool,  1810,  12mo.  6.  '  Kecommenda^ 
tion  of  the  Stained  Glass  Window  of  the 
Transfiguration  for  St.  James's  Church, 
Westminster,' 1816.  6.  '  Memoirs  of  Barto- 
lozzi,'  in  the  'European  Magacine,'  vols. 
Ixvii.  and  Ixviii.  1816.  This  ran  through 
six  numbers,  but  was  not  finished.  7.  'Criti- 
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cal  Description  and  Analrtical  Beviewg  of 
Death  upon  the  Pale  Hone,'  painted  by 
Benjamin  West,  1817,  8to.  An  edition  was 
publighed  at  PhUadelphia  in  1886.  8.  <A 
DescriptiTe  Cataloffoe  of  a  Collection  of 
Paintings  hj  Britisn  Artists  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  John  Fleming  Leicester,  1819, 
8vo.  9.  '  Desultory  Exposition  of  an  Anti- 
British  System  of  Incendiary  Publication.' 
&c.  1819, 8vo.  10.  'Addenda  to  H.  KeveWs 
Notices  illustratiye  of  the  Masters,'  1820. 
11.  'Memoirs of B.  West,RA.,'in'Ck)lbum's 
New  Monthly  Magazine,'  1820.  12. '  Varisa : 
Historical  Observations  on  Anti-British  and 
Anti-Contemporanian  Prejudices,'  &c.  1822, 
8to.  is.  '  Patronage  of  IxishOenius,' Dub- 
lin, 1823,  8vo.  14.  'Critical  Catalogue  of 
the  Varville  Collection.'  1828.  16.  'The 
National  Obstacle  to  the  National  Public 
Stylo  considered,'  1826,  Svo.  16.  '  Some 
Memoirs  of  the  Patronage  and  Progress  of 
the  Rne  Arts  in  England  .  .  .  with  Anec- 
dotes of  Lord  De  Tabley,'  1826,8TO,pp.  861. 
17.  '  Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Six  Historical 
Lectures  on  the  Arts  of  Design,'  Glawow, 
1828.  18.  '  Appeal  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Royal  Ksh  Institution,'  Dublin,  1828,  8to. 
19.  '  Observations  on  the  Primary  Object  of 
the  British  Institution  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Fine  Arts,'  Newcastle,  1829.  20. '  Brief 
Bemarks  on  the  Anti-British  Effect  of  In- 
considerate Criticism  on  Modem  Art  and 
the  Exhibitions  of  the  LiyinffBritish  Artists,' 
London,  1831,  8vo.  21.  'Ridolfi's  Critical 
Letters,'  Leeds,  1831.  22.  '  Ridolfi's  Criti- 
cal Letters  on  the  Style  of  William  Etty,'&c., 
Nottingham,  1833.  23.  '  Lorenzo's  Critical 
Letters  on  the  First  Exhibition  of  the  Wor- 
cester Institution,'  second  series,  Worcester, 
1834,  4to.  A  third  series  was  issued  in.  the 
following  year.  24  '  Syllabus  of  various 
Lectures  on  the  Fine  Arts.'  An  unfinished 
work  of  his  was  a  '  Life  of  Alderman  John 
BoydeU,'  which  was  projected  to  fill  two 
royal  quarto  volumes. 

One  of  his  daughters,  Eliiabeth  Sheridan 
Carey,  wrote  a  volume  of  poems  called  '  Ivy 
Leaves,'  privately  printed  in  1837.  She 
joined  the  Roman  catholic  church. 

[W.  Bates  in  Notes  and  Qaeries,  4th  ser.  v. 
481 ;  Oent  Mag.  February  1843,  p.  130 ;  Wsbb's 
Comp.  of  Irish  Biogr.  (1878),  p.  78;  Allibone's 
Diet,  of  Authors ;  Holland  and  Everett's  Mem. 
of  James  Montgomery,  ii.  40,  78,  103,  iii.  365; 
J.  Holland's  Memorials  of  Chantrey,  p.  192 ; 
Universal  Catal.  of  Bouks  on  Art,  1870,  i  329, 
Svppl.  p.  12s ;  private  information.] 

C.  W.  8. 

CARGILL,  ANN  Q7;48  P-1784),  actress 
and  vocalist,  made  as  Miss  Bsowir  her  first 
appearance  in  London  at  Corent  Ghurden  in 


Sally  in   Gteor^   Cobaan't 


1770,  pla;    „    . 

comedy  '  Man  and  Wife.'  Donng  her  star 
at  Covent  Garden,  which  lasted  until  1780, 
she  was  the  original  Clara  in  the  '  Daenni 
of  Sheridan  (21  Nov.  1776),  and  took  somt 
primary  rSleg  m  comic  opera  and  bnrletta,  and 
many  secondary  rdlet  in  comedy.  On  3  sept 
1780  she  played  at  the  Haymarket,  as  Hn. 
CarKiU,  late  Miss  Brown,  the  Ooddeas  of 
Heuth  in  the  '  Genius  of  Nonsenae '  (tf  her 
manager,  Georse  Colman.  Conspicuous  mo- 
cess  attended  ner  performance  at  the  same 
theatre,  8  Aug.  178 1 ,  of  Macheath,  in  a  lepre- 
sentation  of  the  '  Beggar's  Opera,'  in  which 
the  male  characters  were  sustained  by  women, 
and  the  female  characters  by  men.  MraOw- 
gill  also  performed  Patie  in  Ramsay's  'Gsntle 
Shepherd '  (29  Oct  1781 ),  Marinetta  in  Tick- 
ell's  '  Carnival  of  Venice '  (13  Dec  1781). 
and  Damon  in  1782  in  the  '  Chaplet.'  Hit. 
Cargill,  who  was  short  and  thicK  in  fifftin, 
acted  with  singular  spirit  as  Captain  Mac- 
heath.  It  is  chronicled  that  her  tremors  apcm 
hearing  the  bell  sound  for  execution  moved 
the  audience  to  tears.  In  1782  she  went  to 
India,  where  she  not  only  played  her  b- 
vourite  operatic  characters,  but  attempted 
tragedy  with  some  success.  A  single  benefit 
is  said  to  have  brought  her  the  then  'as- 
tonishing sum  of  12,000  rupees.'  On  her 
return  home  in  1784  the  Nancy  packet  is 
which  she  had  taken  her  passage  was  lost. 
Her  body  was  found  '  on  the  rocks  of  Scill; 
floating  m  her  shift,'  with  an  infant  in  mt 
arms.  Numerous  portraits  of  Mrs.  Car^ 
were  jwinted  and  engraved.  Two  eDgiavinsi 
were  isaued  in  1776  after  a  picture  by  W. 
Peters.  Engraved  portraits  were  afterwiidt 
published  of  her  in  her  chief  characteia,  in- 
cluding Clara  (1778),  Miranda  (1777),  and 
PoUy(1777  and  1782). 

[Genest's  Aisooant  of  the  Enf^iah  Stage ;  That- 
pian  Dietionaiy ;  Doran's  Their  M^eetiM*  Sei^ 
vants ;  OzbeRy's  Dramatic  Chronology;  Toou'i 
Memoin  of  Mrs.  Oonch;  informadoa  kiadlj 
supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Barolay  Squire.]      J.  K. 

OABOILI^  DONALD,  or,  accordiog  to 
some,  Daitibl  (1619  P-1681),  covenanting 
preacher,  was  bcnn  at  Rattray  in  Perthshire 
about  1619,  studied  at  Aberdeen  and  St. 
Andrews,  and  was  ordained  in  1056.  He 
became  minister  of  the  Barony  parish  ia 
Glasgow  in  the  same  year.  From  the  fint 
he  was  a  man  of  deep  convictions  and  in- 
tense fidelity  to  them,  but  he  did  notbeoone 
prominent  till  the  time  of  the  king's  reston- 
tion,  when,  on  29  May  1660,  instrad  of  join- 
ing in  public  thanksgiving  for  the  kmg*! 
restoration,  he  pronounced  the  event  a  pro- 
found calamity,  and  denounced  woe  on  the 
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ra]ralbeadfortresc1iei7,tTranii7,andIechei7.  j 
Cargill  wu  deprived  of  his  benefice  and  ba- 
nished beyond  the  Tay  by  the  privy  council  { 
(1  Oct  1^2).    He  disregarded  the  sentence, 
became  a  field  preacher,  and  was  conspicuous 
for  the  earnestness  with  which  he  denounced 
the  preebyterian  ministers  who  accepted  the 
'indulgence' in  1672.    On  16  July  1674  and 
6  Aug.  1676  decreets  were  passed  against  him 
for  holding  conventicles  and  other  ofiences. 
In  1679  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Both-  | 
veil  Bridge,  and  was  wounded,  but  made 
Us  escape  both  then  and  from  other  dangers  ' 
of  the  same  kind.     At  the  same  time  he  ' 
jdned  Bicluud  CSameron  [q.  v.]  in  establish-  ' 
ing  the  Cameronians.    Cai^fill  took  part  ia  | 
drawing  up  a  celebrated  pwper  agunst  the 
gOTemment,  known  as  the  Queeiuferry  Co-  ' 
Tenant.    He  was  also  concerned,  along  with  ' 
Cuneron,  in  issuing  the  Sanquhar  declare 
tion  (22  June  1680),  and  a  reirard  was  issued 
for  his  apprehension  dead  or  alive.    After- 1 
wards,  in  September,  at  Torwood,  between 
Stirling  and  Falkirk,  he  pronounced,  without 
concert  with  any  one,  a  solemn  sentence  of  I 
ezoommunication  against  the  kinff,  the  Duke  { 
of  York,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Dtue  of  Lau-  1 
deidale,  Duke  of  Rothes,  Sir  Qeorge  Mao- 1 
kearie,  and  Sir  Thomas  DalzelL    (The  To> 
wood  excommunication  was  published  in 
1741.)    A  larger  reward  was  issued  for  his 
capture,  and  aJter  many  hairbreadth  escapes , 
he  WIS  taken  on  12  Sept.  by  James  Irvine 
of  Bonshaw  at  Covington  MiU.    Brought ' 
before  the  high  court  of  justiciary  on  26  July , 
he  wss  found  guilty  of  high  treason  and, 
condemned  to  death.    He  sufiered  at  the 
enss  of  Edinburgh,  27  July  1681,  expressing 
himself  in  the  most  jubilant  and  triumphant 
teinii  just  before  his  execution.    He  married 
Harearet  Browne,  relict  of  Andrew  Bethune 
of  Blebo,  in  16fi6,  but  his  wife  died  12  Au«r. 
1656.  ^  I 

Though  Cargill's  very  stringent  views  were 
not  generallv  accepted  by  his  countrymen,  I 
both  he  and  his  friend  Cameron  took  a  great , 
holdonthepopularsympathyandregard.  Per- ' 
aonaUy,  Cargul  was  an  amiable,  kind-hearted  : 
man,  very  self-denying,  and  thoroughly  de-  1 
voted  to  his  duty.    Wodrow  ascritMS  some  ' 
of  his  extreme  sentiments  to  the  influence  of 
others.    Among  the  people  he  seems  to  have 
won  admiration  for  the  profoundness  of  his 
convictions  and  the  fearlessness  witJi  which 
he  acted  on  them,  when  the  result  to  him- 
Hlf  could  not  fail  to  be  ruinous.    Some  ser^ 
■Bona,  lectures,  and  his  last  speech  and  tes- 
timony have  been  printed ;  but  Peter  Walker, 
in  the  <  Remarkable  Passages '  in  which  he 
records  his  life  in '  Biographia  Presbyteriana,' 
indicates  that  the  impression  produced  by 


them  was  fiir  inferior  to  that  of  his  <<]uU(>n 
discourses. 

[Scours  Fasti  EeeL  Scot.  ii.  39 ;  Blograj^liia 
Prasbyteriana,  vol  ii. ;  Howie's  Scots  Worthies ; 
Wodiow'sHigtofthe  Sufferings  of  the  Ch.  of  Scot- 
Und ;  M-Crie's  Story  of  theScottish  Ch.]  W.  Q.  B. 

CAHaiLIi,  JAMES  (Jl.  1605),  botanist, 
was  a  medical  man  resident  at  Aberdeen,  who 
studied  botany  and  anatomy  at  Basle  while 
Caspar  Bauhin  was  professor  of  those  sciences. 
Bauhin,  for  whom  aprofessorship  was  founded 
in  1689,  enumerates  Cargill  among  those  who 
sent  seeds  and  specimens  to  him,  and  a  defi- 
nite record  of  his  aid  in  rep;ard  to  several 
species  of  fucus,  together  with  his  descrip- 
tions of  them,  is  given  in  Bauhin's  'Prodro- 
mus.'  He  aided  Gesner  in  the  same  way,  and 
also  Lobel  (or  Lobelius),  who,  in  his  '  Adver- 
saria '  (1606),  refers  to  him  as  a  philosopher, 
well  skilled  in  botany  and  anatomy.  No  other 
record  is  known  of  Cargill. 

[Caspar  Bauhin's  Prodromos  Theatri  Botanic!, 
Frankfort- on-Main,  1620  p.164;  Polteney's His- 
torical Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  Botany  in 
England,  1790,  Ii.  2.]  G.  T.  B. 

OABHAMPTaN',  Eabls  op.  [See  Lur- 
TBBix,  Hkitbt  La. WES,  second  Eabi.,  1748- 
1821 ;  LtmRBLL-OLHiTTS,  Jaudb,  d.  1829, 
under  Luttbell,  Jahgs.I 

OARIER,  BENJAMIN,  D.D.  (1666- 
1614),  catholic  controversialist,  bom  in  Kent 
in  1666,  was  son  of  Anthony  Carier,  a  learned 
minister  of  the  church  of  England.  He  was 
admitted  of  Corpus  Christi  CoU.,  Cambridge, 
28  Feb.  1682,  prmweded  B.  A.  in  1686,was  elec- 
ted a  fellow  ca  his  college  8  March  1689,  and 
commenced  M.A.  in  1690.  Soon  afterwards 
he  became  tutor  and  studied  divinitr,  especi- 
ally the  works  of  St.  Augustine.  This  reading 
indined  him  to  the  church  of  Rome.  How- 
ever, he  proceeded  B.D.  in  1697,  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  university  preachers,  and 
incorporated  at  Oxford  the  same  year.  Soon 
after  this  he  was  presented  b  v  the  Wootton  fa- 
mily to  the  rectory  of  Paddlesworth  in  Kent, 
which  he  resigned  in  1699.He  was  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Thumham  in  the  same  coun^, 
with  the  church  of  Aldington  annexed,  on  27 
March  1600,and  he  held  that  benefice  till  1613. 
Inl602he  was  pre8ented,by  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift,  whose  domestic  chaplain  he  then  was^  to 
the  valuable  sinecure  rectory  of  West  Tamng 
in  Sussex.  In  the  same  year  he  was  created 
D.D.  at  Cambridi^,  and  his  fellowship  was  de- 
clared vacant.  At  this  time  Carier  appears  to 
have  been  considerably  mortified  by  hiu  failure 
to  obtain  the  mastership  of  his  college.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chap- 
lains in  ordinary  to  James  I.  On  29  April 
1603  he  was  collated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  the  living  of  Old  Romney  iq 
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Kent.  On  29  June  1608  he  obtuned  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  at  Oanterbary;  and  he  wa» 
nominated  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  Chelsea 
College,  projected  bv  Dr.  Matthew  Sutdifife 
as  a  seminaiy  for  able  defenders  of  the  pro- 
teetant  religion. 

At  this  period  he  believed  that  a  union  might 
he  effikted  between  the  church  of  England 
and  the  Boman  church,  but  when  he  perceived 
that  this  was  impossible,  he  obtained  the 
king's  leaye  to  go  to  Spa  for  the  benefit  of 
hishealth,  really  intending  to  study  the  actual 
working  of  Catholicism  abroad  {A  Treatise 
written  by  Mr.  Bootour  Carier,  p.  12).  He 
soon  resolved  to  join  the  Soman  communion, 
and  proceeded  from  Spa  to  Cologne,  where 
he  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  Father 
Copperus,  rector  of  the  Jesuit  College.  King 
James  ordered  Isaac  Casaubon  and  others  to 
write  to  him  (August  1618),  with  a  peremp- 
tory injunction  to  return  to  England.  Carier 
at  fint  gave  no  positive  answer,  either  as  to 
his  returning  or  to  the  suspicions  concerning 
his  lel^on ;  but  when  his  conversion  could 
be  kept  a  secret  no  longer,  it  was  hidbljr  re- 
sented by  the  king.  In  his  printed  '  Missive,' 
addressed  to  the  king  firom  Lidge,  12  Dec. 
1613,  he  says :  '  I  haue  sent  you  my  soule  in 
this  Treatise,  and  if  it  may  find  entertainment, 
and  passage,  my  bodie  shal  most  gladly  follow 
after.' 

He  received  several  congratulatory  letters 
upon  his  conversion  fix>m  Rome,  Paris,  and 
several  other  places.  Cardinal  dn  Perron 
invited  him  to  France,  desiring  to  have  his 
assistance  in  some  work  which  he  was  pub- 
lishing against  King  James.  Carier  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  died  in  Paris  before  mid- 
sammerl014(J2e/t9ttu8  Wottoniarue,ei.\6Si6, 
p.  438),  though  another  account  states  that 
Ua  death  occurred  at  Li&ge  (Harl.  MS.  7086, 
p.  189). 

His  works  are:  1.  'Ad  Christianam  Sa- 
pientiam  brevis  Introductio,'  a  treatise  writ- 
ten fbr  the  use  of  Prince  Henry,  and  preserved 
in  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
1^,  Cambridge.  2.  'A  Treatise  written  by 
Mr.  Doctour  Carier,  wherein  he  layeth  downe 
sundry  learned  and  pithy  considerations,  by 
which  he  was  moued,  to  forsake  the  Protestant 
Congregation,  and  to  betake  hym  selfe  to 
the  Catholicke  Apostolicke  Boman  church ' 
(Litoe,  1013),  4to :  reprinted  under  the  title 
of '  A  Carrier  to  a  King ;  or,  Doctour  Carrier 
(ohaplayne  to  K.  lames  of  happy  memory),  his 
Motrnes  of  renoncing  the  Protestant  Religion, 
h  imbracin^ihe  Cath.  Boman '  (Lond.  P)  1632, 
12mo ;  agam  reprinted  with  the  titie  of  '  A 
Missive  to  His  M^esty  of  Great  Britain,  King 
James,  written  divers  years  since,  by  Doctor 
Carier,'  Lond.  1649, 1687,  4to,  with  a  long 


preface  by  N.  Strange,  and  a  list  of  univeirity 
men  and  ministers  who  were  converts  to  Ca- 
tholicism. An  elaborate  answer  by  Dr.  Q«oi^ 
HakewiUto  Carier's  'Treatise'  was  pnblislied 
at  London  in  1616.  8.  '  A  Letter  of  the 
miserable  Ends  of  such  as  impugn  the  Ga- 
tholick  Futh,'  1616, 4to. 

[Addit.  MS.  6866,  f.  27 ;  Catholic  MiMaDan; 
(1826),  V.  1 ;  Dodd's  Church  Hist.  ii.  424,  608- 
616 ;  f^ulkner's  Chelsea,  ii.  226 ;  Foley'a  Secoids, 
i.  628 ;  Gnillim's  Display  of  Heraldry  (1724), 
224 ;  Hasted's  Kent,  8ro  edit.  r.  6S2 ;  Luwl. 
MS.  988,  £  182;  Mastera's  Oozpns  Christi  OdL, 
with  continuation  by  Lamb,  461;  LeNere'aFssti 
(Har^),  i.  64 ;  Pattison's  Life  of  CSManbco,  tlO, 
486 ;  Rupster  and  Magasiaeof  Biography,  L  (; 
Strype's  Whitoift,  678, 681-8,  Append.  240,  tA.; 
Wbittaker's  UTe  of  Sir  0.  Badcliffe,  119.] 

T.  G 

OABILEF,  WILLIAM  db,  Suht  (i. 
1096),  bishop  of  Durham,  began  his  ecclesi- 
astical career  as  a  secular  priest  in  the  churcb 
of  Bayeux,  but  was  moved  by  the  example  of 
his  &therto  become  a  monk  in  the  monasterjr 
of  St.  Oarilef,  now  St.  Calais,  in  the  conntj 
of  Maine.    He  showed  great  dilic:ence  in 
discharnng  his  monastio  duties,  and  ramdlT 
rose  to  hold  office  in  his  monaster?  till  he 
succeeded  to  the  dignity  of  prior.    His  fame 
spread,  and  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  ^ 
neighbouring  monastery  of  St.  "Vincent.  Hi« 
prsictical  capacity  commended  him  to  the 
notice  of  ^niliam  the  Conqueror,  who  in 
1080  appointed  him  bishop  of  Durham,  to 
which  omce  V^llliam  was  consecrated  ob 
3  Jan.  1081.    He  succeeded  to  a  troabled 
diocese,  where  his  predecessor  Walcher  hid 
I  been  murdered  by  his  unruly  people.    He 
set  to  work  at  once  to  carry  out  a  chasie 
which  Walcher  had  contemplated,  the  siu)- 
'  stitution  in  the  church  of  Durham  of  reffulir 
I  for  secular  canons.    Monasticism  had  te- 
'  yived  in  Northumberland  throiigfa  the  inHu- 
'  ence  of  Aldwin,  prior  of  Winchcombe,  who 
I  with  two  companions  had  travelled  to  the 
I  north  that  he  might  rekindle  the  ferronr  of 
I  monastic  life  which  he  read  in  tiie  pwea  of 
1  Bede.    Aldwin  and  his  followers  settled  at 
Jarrow  and  Wearmouth,  where  they  rebuilt 
the  ruined  buildings  and  formed  monasbe 
settlements.     Bishop  William  wished  to 
gather  these  monks  round  the  chuich  of 
Durham  and  commit  to  their  care  the  gntf- 
dianship  of  St.  Cuthbert's  relics.    He  con- 
sulted King  William  and  Queen  Matilda, 
who  advised  him  to  act  cautiously  and  ob- 
tain the  sanction  of  the  pope.    Gregoiy  Vu 
readUy  assented  to  a  change  which  lavourea 
the  spread  of  monasticism.    In  1083  Bishop 
William  substitutedmonks  foraecularcanoM 
in  the  church  of  Durham,  and  as  the  sm*Q 
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KT«inieB  of  the  Bee  were  not  sufficient  to 
nutintsin  three  monasteries,  the  newfoonda- 
tioDB  of  Jarrow  andWeannouth  were  merged 
in  the  monasteiy  of  the  cathedral.  Their 
monks  were  hionght  to  Durham,  and  the  ex- 
isting body  of  canons,  who  lived  according 
to  fte  mle  of  Ohrodegang,  were  offered  the 
choice  of  resigning  or  becoming  monks.  With 
one  exception  they  aU  preferred  to  go ;  the 
dean  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  by  his 
son,  who  was  himself  a  monk,  to  make  the 
monastic  profession.  Aldwin,  the  reviver  of 
northern  monasticism,  was  made  the  first 
prior  of  Durham.  The  monks  received  their 
lantls  as  separate  from  those  of  the  bishop ; 
tiieir  prior  was  to  have  the  dignity  of  an 
abbot ;  they  were  made  perpetual  guardians 
of  St  Onthbert's  Church  and  St.  Onthbert's  | 
relics.  I 

Simera,  the  Durham  chronicler,  describes  [ 
Bithop  William  as  learned  in  secular  and  ' 
theological  literature,  industrious  in  affurs, 
snfficient  in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal 
duties,  subtle  in  mind,  a  wise  counsellor,  and 
eloquent  in  speech.  To  the  monks  of  Dur- 
ham he  was  asindly,  prudent,  and  firm  ruler, 
and  they  seem  to  nave  seen  the  best  side  of 
his  character.  In  public  afiairs  his  subtlety 
led  him  into  intrigue.  During  the  leign  of 
William  I  he  was  a  valued  counsellor  of  the 
Ung,  of  whom  all  men  stood  in  awe.  Wil- 
liam n  at  his  accession  made  him  his  chief 
minister,  probably  justiciar,  and  committed 
the  sdministration  of  public  affairs  to  his 
hands  (Floe.  Wie.subanno  1088).  Thefavour 
shown  to  him  by  the  kii^  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  discontent  of  Bishop  Odo  of  Bay- 
eiCE,  which  led  him  to  rebel  against  his  nephew 
rWlLl,.MAl.M.  Gesta  JReaum,hk.  iv. ch.  1).  To 
the  surprise  of  all  men  Bishop  William  was 
tiescherons  to  his  master  and  joined  in  the 
rBTolt,'doing  as  Judas  did  to  our  Lord' (^.-S. 
C%ron.  sub  anno  1088).  His  motive  in  this  is 
difficult  to  understand ;  probably  he  wished  to 
stand  weH  with  both  parties.  He  took  credit 
to  himself  for  securing  Hastings  to  the  king's 
tide ;  but  when  war  seemed  imminent  he  wiw- 
drew  on  pretence  of  gathering  his  troops  and 
sent  the  tang  no  help.  If  he  hoped  to  tempo- 
rise and  hold  the  balance  between  the  two 
varties,  he  was  mistaken^for  the  king  ordered 
nls  immediate  arrest.  Bishop  WiUiam  an- 
swered from  Durham  that  he  would  come  to 
the  king  if  he  had  a  sufficient  safe-conduct, 
bat  he  added  that  not  everv  man  couldjudge  a 
bishop.  The  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  was  loytQ  to 
the  kmg,  and  ordered  his  men  to  lay  waste  the 
bishopnc,  so  that  Bishop  William  was  almost 
blockaded  in  Durham.  Still  he  contrived  to 
do  as  much  harm  as  he  could  to  the  king's 
cause  in  the  northern  parts.    In  two  months 


the  rebellion  was  put  down,  and  William  11 
proceeded  to  call  the  treacherous  bishop  to 
account. 

Bishop  William's  conduct  is  condemned 
by  the  southern  chroniclers ;  but  the  northern 
historians  regard  him  as  in  some  way  an  ill- 
used  man,  who  was  himself  the  object  of  a 
conspiracy.  Probably  the  monks  of  Durham 
were  easily  won  over  by  the  plausible  ac- 
counts of  one  who  was  a  munincentpatron 
and  a  sagacious  ruler  rPBEEMAK,  William 
Sufus,  Appendix  0).  At  all  events  Bishop 
William  showed  great  dexterity  in  his  at- 
tempts to  remedy  the  evil  consequences  of 
his  political  duplicity.  WiUiam  II  summoned 
him  before  the  gemot,  and  the  bishop  set  to 
work  to  devise  means  of  escape.  He  pleaded 
the  privileges  of  his  order ;  he  offered  to  purge 
himself  of  the  charge  of  treason  by  his  per- 
sonal oath.  The  kmg  refused  sll  his  offers 
and  demanded  that  he  should  appear  and  be 
tried  as  a  layman.  Then  the  bishop  negoti- 
ated about  the  terms  on  which  he  should  ap- 
pear and  about  the  possession  of  his  castle 
during  his  absence.  Finally  he  agreed  that 
his  castle  should  be  held  by  three  of  his 
barons,  and  that  if  he  were  found  guilty  he 
should  be  at  liberty  to  go  beyond  the  sea. 

On  2  Nov.  1088  the  gemot  met  at  Salis- 
bury, and  Bishop  William  put  forth  all  his 
acuteness  in  raising  legal  quibbles  at  every 
turn  to  prevent  any  discussion  of  the  rew 
issue.  He  was  a  skilful  lawyer  and  a  clever 
and  copiousspeaker  ('  oris  volubilitate  promp- 
tus,'  says  Will.  Malm.  Oetta  Pontifiatm, 
272).  He  objected  that  his  fellow-sufiragans 
were  not  allowed  to  give  him  their  counsel ; 
finally  he  denied  the  right  of  laymen  to  judge 
a  bishop ;  he  would  only  answer  to  the  arch- 
bishop and  bishops  and  would  speak  with  the 
king.  Lanfranc  was  the  chief  speaker  in  op- 
posing his  claims,  and  it  was  decided  that  he 
must  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  or  the  king  was  not  bound  to  restore 
his  Isiids.  He  persisted  in  declining  to  admit 
this  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  a  bishop,  and 
appealed  to  the  apostolic  see.  Hugh  of 
Beaumont,  on  the  king's  part,  accused  him  of 
treason,  and  the  bishop  answered  by  again 
appealing  to  Borne.  The  pleadings  were  still 
going  on  when  William  U  brought  matters 
to  an  issue  :  '  I  will  have  your  castle,  as  you 
will  not  follow  the  justice  of  my  court.' 
StUl  the  bishop  raised  new  points  about  his 
safe-conduct,  the  delivery  of  the  castle,  the 
ships  which  were  to  take  him  abroad,  and 
an  allowance  of  money  for  his  maintenance. 
The  castle  was  taken  by  the  king  on  14  Nov., 
and  after  some  delay  Bishop  William  was 
allowed  to  sail  to  Normandy. 

There  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Duks 
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Bobert,  who  gave  him  the  chief  post  in  the 
administration  of  the  duchv.  He  probably 
found  himself  more  profitably  employed  than 
in  prosecuting  his  appeal  to  Borne;  at  aU 
event*  we  hear  no  more  about  it.  He  longed, 
however,  to  return  to  England,  and  took  an 
opportunity  of  regaining  the  favour  of  Wil- 
liam n  by  rescuing  a  garrison  of  his  soldiers 
who  were  besieged  in  a  castle  in  Normandy. 
Duke  Robert  became  reconciled  to  his  brothw, 
and  on  3  Sept.  1091  Bishop  William  was  re- 
8tored  to  the  possessions  of  the  bishopric. 
During  his  absence  he  had  not  forgotten  his 
monks,  and  sent  them  from  Normandy  a  let- 
ter of  advice  about  their  conduct,  which  he 
ordered  them  to  read  aloud  once  a  week 
(SntBdN  OF  Dttbhah,  RoUs  Ser.  L  126). 
He  brought  back  with  him  vessels  and  vest- 
ments for  his  church,  and,  what  was  more 
important,  a  plan  for  a  new  cathedral,  of 
which  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  11  Aug. 
1093  in  the  presence  of  Malcolm,  king  of 
Scotland. 

Bishop  WHliam  certainly  deserves  the 
credit  m  being  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
builders  who  have  adorned  England.  In  the 
space  of  two  years  and  a  half  that  remained 
or  his  pontificate  he  built  so  much  of  the 
cathedral  of  Durham  that  he  practically  de- 
cided its  lasting  form.  He  finished  the  choir, 
the  arches  of  the  lantern,  and  began  the  nave. 
He  conceived  the  purest  and  noblest  speci- 
men of  Romanesque  architecture  in  Eng- 
land. Moreover,  he  added  to  the  castle  which 
William  the  Conqueror  had  built  at  Durham, 
and  its  most  strildng  part  ia  the  chapel,  in 
which  Bishop  William  used  the  skill  wiuch 
was  displayed  on  a  greater  scale  in  the 
cathedral. 

Bishop  William  did  not  content  himself 
with  these  works  and  with  the  business  of 
his  diocese.  Unfortunately  for  his  fame  he 
regained  the  favour  of  William  U  and  helped 
him  to  carry  out  his  unworthy  plans.  The 
scheming  character  of  the  bishop  showed 
itself  only  too  clearly  in  his  willingness  to 
help  WilUam  H  to  rid  himself  of  Archbishop 
Ananlm  Bishop  William  felt  no  respect  for 
Anselm'a  simple  and  noble  character.  He 
laid  legal  traps  for  him  and  devised  means 
of  annoyance  which  might  give  a  plausible 
reason  for  his  deposition,  led  By  the  hope  that 
if  Anselm  were  gone  he  might  succeed  him 
as  archbishop.  The  story  of  the  persecution 
of  Anselm  need  not  be  told  again ;  but  in  the 
meeting  of  the  council  at  Rockingham  (March 
1095)  Bishop  William  was  the  man  who 
above  all  others  maintained  the  royal  j  urisdio- 
tion  over  bishops.  The  man  who  seven  years 
before  had  put  forward  at  Salisbury  the  plea 
oC  exemption  from  royal  jurisdiction  now 


showed  the  same  cleverness  in  atgningagiiiiat 
such  a  plea.  He  pipmised  the  King  that  ha 
would  make  Anselm  renounce  the  pope  or 
would  ccHnpel  him  to  resign  his  epiacopil 
office.  When  Ananim  was  firm,  and  refused 
to  answer  save  '  as  he  ought  and  when  he 
ought,'  Bishop  William  was  so  far  consistent 
as  to  admit  that  reason  was  on  the  side  of 
one  who  stood  on  the  Word  of  Ck>d  and  the 
authority  of  St.  Peter.  But  he  had  die 
meanness  to  propose  recourse  to  violence: 
let  Anselm  be  deprived  of  his  ring  and  (tin 
and  be  expelled  the  kingdom.  When  thii 
was  rejected  by  the  lay  lords,  Willum'i 
technical  ingenuity  suggested  to  his  brother 
bishops  that  they  should  withdraw  thdr 
obedience  from  Anselm.  William's  conduct 
at  Rockingham  was  in  every  way  base  and 
unworthy.  He  showed  himself  to  be  a  nun 
of  great  cleverness  who  pursued  his  end  with 
desperate  tenacity,  and  when  once  engaged 
in  a  war  of  wits  forgot  everything  save  the 
desire  to  win  an  immediate  advantage.  It 
,  promote  his  own  interests  he  attacked  it 
,  Rockingham  the  position  which,  to  aate 
himaftli^  he  had  strenuously  maintained  at 
Salisbury.  He  was  a  man  without  principle! 
in  public  matters.  His  versatile  mind  and 
ready  eloquence  covered  an  indifierenee  to 
the  real  issue  and  hopeless  shallowneaa  of 
tiiought('homo  linguee  volubilitate  facetut 
quam  sapientia  pneditus,'  Kabmab,  ffut 
Nov.  bk.  1.) 

Bishop  William  went  away  from  Boek- 
ingham  discredited  in  the  eyee  of  all  men. 
His  counsel  had  led  the  king  into  diffi- 
culties, and  he  had  again  lost  the  loral 
favour.  His  restless  mind  chafed  under  aia 
disgrace,  and  he  was  suspected  of  leneired 
treachery.  Bobert  Mowbray,  earl  of  North- 
umberland, rebelled  against  the  king,  and  the 
bishop  of  Durham's  attitude  was  ambigooiu. 
The  King  summoned  him  to  his  court,  and 
the  bishop  pleaded  illness  as  an  excuse.  The 
king  repeated  his  command,  and  the  bishop, 
who  was  really  ailing,  was  forced  to  drag 
himself  to  Windsor.  There  his  illness  in- 
creased, and  on  Christmas  day  1096  he  took 
to  his  bed.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  he 
was  visited  in  his  sickness  by  Archbishop 
Anselm.  On  his  deathbed  it  was  proposed 
by  some  of  his  monks  who  were  present  that 
he  should  be  buried  in  the  stately  chnich 
which  he  had  founded ;  but  William  reAiaed 
to  allow  his  corruptible  remains  to  be  laid  in 
the  same  building  as  the  uucorrupt  body  of 
St.  Cuthbert.  '  Buiy  me,'  he  said,  '  in  the 
chapter-house,  where  my  tomb  will  be  *1**J* 
before  your  eyes.'  He  died  on  2  Jan.  1096. 
His  body  was  carried  to  Durham  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapter-house  according  to  hit 
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wish,  amid  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the 
monKB. 

The  character  of  William  de  St.  Oarilef  is 
puzzling.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  clerer, 
selfish,  rmscTupnlotis  statesman  with  the  wise 
administrator  and  sagacious  reformer  of  his 
diocese.  Hewasprohablyamanwhoseclever- 
sess  was  superficial,  and  did  not  go  beyond 
the  capacity  to  do  what  seemed  oDvious  for 
the  moment.  At  Durham  his  duty  was  tole- 
rably dear,  and  he  did  it  with  sagacity  and 
wimiing  sjmpathy.  He  was  beloved  by  his 
monls.  His  architectural  plans  were  marked 
by  the  finest  feeling  for  the  capacities  of  the 
art  of  his  time.  Inpublic  matters  his  path 
was  not  so  clear.  He  had  no  principles  to 
guide  him,  and  his  actions  were  swayed  by 
eelfishness. 

[The  northern  authority  is  Simeon  of  Dur- 
liam,  Hist  Dunelm.  Ecclcs.  ed.  Arnold,  Rolls 
Series,  i.  119,  &c. ;  also,  with  the  Hist.  Eepfnm, 
ed.  Einde,  Snrtees  Society ;  the  account  of  the 
trial  at  Salisbury  is  a  Durham  document,  *  De 
injnsta  venatione  WiUelmi  primi  episcopi,'  in 
Dogdale's  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  i.  245,  &c. ; 
the  southern  authorities  are  William  of  Malmes- 
biii7'i6egtaRegum,blE.iT.  ch.l;andGe8taFonti- 
icmn.bk.  iv. ;  Florence  of  Worcester's  Chronicle, 
and  Aii);lo-Saxon  Chronicle,  sub  annis;  Eadmar, 
Eiat.  Not.  bk.  i. ;  of  modern  writers  see  Hut- 
chinson'sDurham,i.  133;  Stubbs's  Constitutional 
Hist  ch.  xi. ;  the  public  life  of  Bishop  William 
has  been  fully  examined  by  Freeman,  William 
SafBS,  i.  119,  &c.,  and  the  authorities  discussed 
is  Appendix  C]  M.  C. 

OAHKEET,  SAMUEL  (d.  1746),  pres- 
brterian  minister,  was  ordained  19  July 
1710,  the  same  day  as  James  Strong,  after- 
wards of  Ilminster.  He  was  settl^  in  the 
larger  of  two  presbyterian  congregations  at 
Totnee.  Accused  of  Arianism  when  the 
£zeter  controversy  broke  out,  he  preached 
a  vigorous  sermon  at  Exeter,  7  May  1719, 
at  the  voung  men's  lecture,  repudiating  all 
personal  taint  of  Arianism,  but  maintaming 
that  christian  worth  is  independent  of  specu- 
lative opinions.  Few  contributions  to  the 
non-subscription  side  are  more  blnnt  and 
trenchant  in  their  language.  Arguing  against 
any  unscriptoral  test,  he  says :  '  Either  tho 
Holy  Ghost  spoke  as  plain  as  he  could,  or  as 
plain  as  God  thought  proper  for  a  rule  to  the 
churches.  If  he  spake  as  plain  as  he  could, 
tlie;f  are  no  plausible  contenders  for  his 
Divinity  (which,  I  believCj  is  generally  ac- 
knowledg'd  among  Christians)  who  fancy 
the^  can  speak  plainer.  If  he  spake  only  as 
plam  as  God  thought  proper,  they  certainly 
unrade  his  prerogative  who  pretend  to  make 
the  suktter  plainer,  and  urge  it  upon  men's 
tonsciences.'    Carkeet  removed  to  Bodmin 
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I,  and  died  there  on  17  June  1746. 
is  sermon  was  published  with  the  title, 
'Gospel  Worthiness  stated:  in  a  Sermon 
[Mott.  X.  11]  preach'd  in  Exon.,'  &c.,  1719, 
8ro.  He  published  also  '  An  Essay  on  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  as  implying  a  change 
of  his  Moral  Character,'  1741,  8vo  (against 
Henry  Grove's  view  that  the  change  was 
simply  one  of  opinion). 

[Manuscript  List  of  Ministers  in  Records  of 
Exeter  Assembly  ;  James's  Presbyterian  Chapels 
and  Charities,  1867,  p.  656  (where  he  is  called 
Carkat) ;  sermon  cited  above.]  A.  O. 

CARKESSE,  JAMES  (J.  1679),  verse 
writer,  was  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
whence  in  1662  he  was  elected  to  a  scholar- 
ship at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  It  seems 
probable  that  he  joined  the  Roman  catholic 
church  before  1679,  in  which  year  he  pub- 
lished a  curious  volume  of  doggerel  rhymes, 
entitled 'Lucidalntervolla:  containing  divers 
miscellaneous  Poems  written  at  Finsbury  and 
Bethlem,  by  the  Doctor's  Patient  Extraordi- 
nary,' London,  4to.  The  doctor's  name  was 
Thomas  Allen.  It  is  clear  that  the  writer 
was  a  very  fit  subject  for  a  lunatic  asylum. 

[Welch's  Alumni  Westmon.  139;  Notes  and 
Queries,  Ist  series,  ii.  87 ;  Lowndes's  Bibl.  Man. 
(Bohn),  373;  Cat.  of  Printed  Books  in  Brit. 
Mus.]  T.  0. 

OARKETT,  ROBERT  (A  1780),  captain 
in  the  royal  navy,  seems  to  have  entered 
the  navy  in  1784  as  able  seaman  on  board 
the  Exeter.  In  her,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Gh»mpu8  and  Aldemey  sloops,  he  served  in 
that  capacity  for  upwtvrds  of  four  years,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Plymouth  as  mid- 
shipman. In  that  ship,  then  belonging  to 
the  Mediterranean  fleet,  he  remained  for 
nearly  five  years,  and  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  time  under  the  command  of  Captain 
G.B.Rodney,  He  passed  his  examination  on 
18  July  1748,  sailed  for  the  East  Indies  in  the 
Deptford  in  May  1744,  was  made  lieutenant  in 
the  following  February,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  September  1746.  During  the  rest  of 
the  wax  he  served  in  the  Surprize  frigate,  and 
in  March  1766  was  wmpointed  to  die  Mon- 
mouth, a  small  ship  of^64  guns,  which,  after 
two  years  in  the  Channel,  was,  early  in  1757, 
sent  out  to  the  Mediterranean  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Arthur  Gardiner.  In  the 
early  part  of  1758  the  squadron  under  Vice- 
admiral  Osbom  was  blockading  Cartagena, 
On  the  evening  of  28  Feb.  the  Monmouth 
chased  the  French  80-gun  ship  Foudroynnt 
out  of  sight  of  the  squadron,  and  single- 
handed  brought  her  to  action.  About  nine 
o'clock  Gardiner  fell  mortally  wounded,  and 
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th»  oogguBand  derolyed  on  Carkett  as  fint- 
lieutcnaat,  irio  oonlairaed  tlie  fight  with 
eqtul  sfirit.  Both  ihips  wbtb  beaten  neailj 
to  a  Btandatill,  when  this  Swiftaure  of  70  guns 
oame  up  abont  one  oVdock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  Foudvoyant  Burrendered.  Cark«tt 
Kra*  immediately  promoted  by  the  admiral 
to  command  the  prise,  and  a  few  days  later 
appointed  to  the  Bevenge,  which  he  took  to 
England.  His  post  nnk  was  dated  12  March; 
and  ha  continued  in  commaikd  of  the  Be- 
vengs,  in  the  Downs,  till  the  fallowing 
Febniaty.  He  waa  then  appointed  to  the 
Hussar  srigate,  and  commanded  her  at  home 
and  in  the  West  Indies  till  23  Mar  1762, 
when  die  struck  on  a  reef  off  Cape  fraii^aia 
of  St.  Domingo,  and  was  loet,  ner  officers 
and  men  becaming  prisoners  of  war.  In  June 
Carkett  and  the  other  officers  ware  sent  to 
England  om  parole,  Imt  he  was  noi  ezchuiged 
till  tfa*  twoniitg  Deeember.  In  August 
1768  he  commissioned  the  Active,  which  he 
oommaaded  in  the  West  Indies,  and  moat  of 
the  time  at  Pensacola,  till  1767,  in  June  of 
which  year  she  was  paid  off  at  Chatham.  In 
July  1768  he  commissioned  the  Lowestoft, 
and  again  «p«.t  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
at  Pensaoola,  where  nis  duties  seem  to  have 
been  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  settlement 
and  cultivating  vegetables.  His  gardening 
was  interrupted  for  a  short  time  in  1770  by 
the  death  of  Commodore  Forrest,  in  conse- 

Sueace  of  whidi  he  had  to  undertake  the 
utiea  of  senior  officer  at  Jamaica ;  but  on 
being  superseded  by  Commodore  Mackenzie 
he  returned  to  Pensaccda,  and  remained  th»e 
for  the  next  three  years.  The  Lowestoft  was 
paid  off  in  May  1773. 

InNovember  1778  Carkett  was  appointed  to 
command  the  Stirling  Castle  of  61  guns,  and 
in  Deeember  sailed  for  the  West  In£ea  in  the 
sqnadnm  under  Commodore  Rowley.  He 
thus  in  the  following  summer  had  his  share  of 
the  clumsily  fought  action  off  Gh«nada  [see 
Btboit,  John,  1728-1786],  and  on  17  April 
1780  led  the  line  in  the  action  to  leeward  of 
Martinique  [see  IUkkhxt,  GEOBas  BBrosES, 
Lobs].  Of  Oarkett's  personal  courage  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  bat  his  enerience  witn  a  fleet 
waa  extremely  amalL  ana  of  naval  tactics  he 
knew  nothing  beyond  the  ndefor  the  line  of 
battle  laid  down  in  1^  fighting  instraotiona. 
When,  tiierefbre,  RodnOT,  after  directing  the 
attack  to  be  concentrated  en  the  eaemy't  rear, 
made  the  signal  to  engage,  Oarkett  in  the 
Stirling  Castle  stretched  along  to  engage  the 
enamysvan.  Bodney  wrote  to  die  secretary 
of  the  admiralty  on  26  April  1780  that  hu 
error  hod  been  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  ac- 
tion. This  clause  of  Bodney's  letter  was  not 
pulilished  in  the '  GaMtte,'bat  Oatkettleazned 


fam  England  that  something  of  the  sort  had 
been  sent.  He  accordingly  wrote  toBodan 
desiring  to  see  that  part  of  it  which  relatsd 
to  him.  '  All  the  satiafoction  I  received,'])* 
complained  to  the  sectetaiy  of  the  sdminltj 
on  23  July  1780, '  was  his  acknowledgmeat 
that  he  had  informed  their  lordships  that  I 
had  not  properlv  obeyed  his  signals  in  attack- 
ing the  enemy's  rear'  (BsAiaoir,  Nov.  mi 
MI.Af«moir«,vi.  222).  Bodney's  letter  dil 
in  fact,  contain  a  veiy  severe  reprimantl,  oi 
-niiich  Carkett  mads  no  mention,  but  reqnetm 
\h»  seczetaiy  of  the  admiralty  to  lay  his  ei- 

Elanation  before  their  lordships.  Whether 
e  ever  received  an  answer  is  doubtful,  tar 
the  Stirling  Castle,  which  had  been  sent  to 
Jamaica,  and  thence  ordered  home  with  the 
trade,  was,  in  a  violent  hurricane  on  6  Oct, 
totally  lost  on  Silver  Keys,  some  small  rocb 
to  the  north  of  Cape  Fruifaia.  All  on  board 
perished,  with  Uie  exception  of  a  midship- 
man and  four  seamen. 

rOffieial  Letters  and  other  doeommu  b  Ae 
Foblic  Record  Office ;  Oharaock^  Biog.  Nanlii, 
vi.  SOO.]  J.  K.  It. 

OABIJCILL,  CHBISTOPHEXl  (1661?- 
1693),  military  and  naval  eommander,  bom 
about  1661,  was  son  of  Alexander  OstleQl, 
dtizen  and  vintner  of  London,  by  his  wife 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  George  ^ane,kiiidit, 
lord  mayor  of  London.  He  is  stated,  ^t 
without  probability,  to  have  been  a  natrre 
of  Cornwall  (Hollaks,  Serovloffia  AySea, 
94).  He  was  educated  in  the  univer&ty  oi 
Cambridge  (Coopbb,  Athentf  Cantab.  iL  161). 
In  1672  he  went  to  Fluriiing,  and  was  present 
at  the  aiege  oi  Middelbinrg.  Boisot,  the 
Dutch  admiral,  held  him  in  voch  esteem  thit 
no  orders  of  the  senate  or  tiie  eounal  irere 
carried  into  exeontion  until  he  had  beenoon- 
Bolted.  Afterwards  he  repaired  with  one  ^p 
and  a  vessel  of  amaUer  sua  to  La  Bodbslle 
to  serve  under  tiie  Prince  of  Condi,  iHio 
was  about  te  furnish  siwplies  to  the  town  of 
Bronage,  then  besieged  by  Mayenne.  Condi 
had  intended  to  attack  the  royal  fleet  ia 
person,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Carleill  the  com- 
mand  was  given  to  him.  HaTing  diadisiged 
this  duty  he  went  to  serve  at  ^eenwick  in 
Overyssel,theD  beleagoeredbytheSpsniaidi. 
In  consequence  of  hu  condaet  tikere  he  •**» 
placed  at  the  head  of  die  En^^di  troops  st 
thefmrtressofZwaiteSIuis.  When  leeidaf 
troops  thenoe  to  the  army  he  was  sorprind 
bv  a  body  of  the  ensii^  eonsiBtiag  m.  two 
tbonaand  foot  and  six  haadrsd  horse.  Hs 
vigorously  repulsed  them,  and  dew  or  tsak 
eight  hundred.  AsiaceaveaiaaeecraesfiaB 
the  great  number  of  foreigners  in  the  oao^ 
of  ue  Prince  of  Orange  the  sole  eomiaaaa 
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was  given  to  Carleill.  After  the  siege  of 
Steenwic^  'vres  raked  he  treat  to  jLotweorp, 
«nd  he  iras  on  tbe  point  of  returning  to 
England,  when  he  was  sent  for  by  the  pnnce 
asd  the  ooafedentte  states  again  to  assume 
tbe  sole  coannmnd  of  th»  camp  until  Sir  John 
N«ris  should  axrive  to  share  the  oommand 
irith  him.  Altogether  ha  sarv<ed  the  Prince  of 
Onnge  for  five  years  witiowt  reoeiTing  pay. 

He  conveyed  the  English  merchants  into 
Bussia  in  1682,  when  the  kiiig  of  Dezunark 
was  at  war  with  that  country.  The  Banish 
fleet  met  them,  but,  observing  his  squadron 
of  eleven  shi^m,  did  not  venture  upon  an  en- 
gagement. The  Russian  envov  got  on  board 
at  the  port  of  St.  Niofaolaa,  and  was  conveyed 
to  England.  By  the  interest  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Bit  Francis  "Walsingham,  Carleill  re- 
ceived 1,000/.  bj  subscription  at  Bristol  for 
an  attempt  to  discover  'the  coast  of  America 
lyingto  the  sonth-west  of  Cape  Breton,'  and 
pitmosed  to  the  Russian  merchants  to  raise 
3,000/.  more  in  London,  ^dilch  sum  of  4,000/. 
he  deemed  Bafficieat  to  settle  one  hundred 
men  in  their  intended  plantation.  The  pro- 
ject appears  to  iiava  been  unanoeeesful,  but 
CarleSl  wrote  '  a  brief  nod  •ummary  dis- 
course' on  its  advamt-ages  (HAXLirm.  A 
letter  tram  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbnrrto  Tnomas 
Bawdewyn,  20  May  1688,  alhides  to  Car^ 
leill'a  scheme  (Lossb,  Ittuttratumt  qfJBritidt 
Baton,  ad.  1838,  iL  ^1-^). 

In  1684  Sir  John  Ferrot,  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  appointed  Carleill  commander  of 
tlie  garrison  of  Ooleraine  and  the  diaitrict  of 
Boote.  Being  recalled  to  E^e^knd  in  1686 
in  eonsequfiDBe  of  disputes  with  Ferrot,  he 
was.  throogfa.  the  influence  of  Walsinfifham, 
Blade  Ii6ntenant>-general  of  the  land  ttwces, 
consistingof  above8,300troopa,ui  the  ezpedi- 
taon  to  St.  Domingo,  9at  Francis  Drake  being 
at  the  head  oi  the  fleet,  conatsting  of  twenty- 
one  saiL  Cadeill  was  obtain  of  the  Tig^. 
In  this  expediticn  the  cities  of  St.  Domingo, 
8t  lago,  Ckrthaginia,  and  St.  Augustine  wera 
taken.  The  snccesa  of  this  campaign  was  in 
great  measure  owing  to  the  lieutenant-gene- 
lal's  good  ccmduot  (Cabltslb,  Oolkctiont 
for  a  Mttorjf  qf  tie  Family  <ff  CarUtU, 
^2l;  OiXBBX,ji3malei,ti.lo26-9,ho6kir. 
p.  92). 

On  26  July  1668  he  was  appointed  constable 
of  Carrickfergaa,  oo.  Antrim  (LASOBLxas, 
LUer  Biberma,  ii.  190).  In  1688  he  was 
goremor  of  Ulster.  On  10  June  1690  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Burghley,  requesting  a  com- 
mission  from  the  queen  to  seiie  for  lawful 
nise  any  goods  whiidi  might  be  found  ia 
noglaad  belonging  to  Spanish  solgeots.  In 
urgmg  his  claims  upon  ner  majeetv  be  says : 
*I  nave  bene  longe  tyme  t  fruiteles  suitor, 


even  well  nigbe  the  moste  part  of  &wer 
yeares  tyme,  aa  also  that  I  have  spante  my 
patrimonye  and  all  other  meanee  in  the  sec- 
vice  of  my  countreye,  which  hath  not  been 
less  than  ire  thouaande  pounds,  whereof  I 
doe  owe  at  this  presente  the  bests  parte  of 
8,000/.  There  is  no  man  eanne  challenge  me 
that  I  have  spente  any  port  of  all  this  ezpeoae' 
in  riotte,  game,  or  other  excessive,  or  inordi- 
nate manner.' 

Carleill  died  in  Londcm  on  11  Nov.  1593,. 
'  and,  as  is  supposed,  &r  grief  of  his  frends 
death.  He  was  quicke  witted,  and  affable,, 
valiant  and  fartanate  in  warre,  well  read  in. 
the  mathematikee,and  of  good  experience  in 
navigation,  whereuppon  some  have  registxed 
him  for  a  na'ngator,  out  the  truth  is  his  most 
inclination,  and  profeseion,  was  chiefely  for 
lande  service,  he  ntterly  abhorred  pyra^' 
(Stowh,  Amiaht,  ed.  Howes,  p.  805).  Sir 
John  Ferrot  entertained  a  difierent  opinion 
of  Carlein's  views  of  piracy  (Co/.  State  Piwen, 
Irish,  1574^86,  p.  668).  He  married  Blaiy, 
daughter  of  Six  Prancis  Walsingham,  and 
sister  of  Sir  Fhilip  Sidney's  wife.  His  widow 
was  alive  in  1600. 

There  is  a  fineportaaitof  him  in  Holland^ 
'  Heroulogia,'  ana  there  is  also  a  small  por- 
trait of  mm  engraved  by  Robert  Boissard, 
which  belongs  to  a  curious  set  of  English 
admirals  by  the  same  engraver  (Gbassbb, 
Biog.  But.  (tfEKglcmd,  ed.  1824,1  288). 

He  is  the  author  of:  1. '  A  Brief  Summary 
Discourse  upon  a  Voyage  intendfaig  to  t^» 
uttermost  parts  of  America.'  Wntton  ia> 
1688  andpnntedin  Halduyt's' Voyages,' iii. 
182.  2.  '  ChristojAerOarleill's  suit  to  Lord- 
Burghley  for  a  commission  to  seize  Spanish 

S'  xxb,' 1690,  Lansd.  MS.  64,  art.  64.  S. 'A 
iscourse  on  the  Discovery  of  the  hithennost 
'  parts  of  America,  written  by  Cant.  Carleill 
to  the  Citizens  of  London,'  Lansd.  MS.  100, 
art.  14.  4.  '  Aeeount  of  advuitagee  to  the 
realm  £rom  a  sudden  aeiznre  of  booxs,  letters, 
papers,  &c  of  the  Low  Oountrv  paople  resid- 
ing and  inhabiting  under  the  obedience  of  tJM 
king  of  Spain,  with  answers  to  <^eotions,' 
Lansd.  MS.  118,  art  7. 

Cadeill  always  wrote  his  name  so.  Otbers 
spell  it  CarUle,  Carlisle,  Carliell,  and  in  other 
ways. 

[Anthorities  cited  above  ;   also  Boase   and  ■' 
Courtney'B  Bibl  Comnbieneis,  i.  88,  iii.  1119; 
Biog.  Brit.  24S6,  note  C ;   CaL  State  Papers^ 
Domestic    and    Irish,    and    Caiew,    1664-90 ,-. 
Tannn's  Bibl.  Brit.  164 ;  notes  supplied  fay  Piat 
i.  K.  Laugfaton.]  T.  C. 

OABLELL  LODOWIOK  CA  162&- 
1664),  dramatist,  held  various  positions  at 
court  under  Charles  I  and  IL    According  to 
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'lADgbaine,  'he  was  an  ancient  courtier, 
beinirsrentleman  of  the  bows  to  King  Charles 
the  rirst,  groom  of  the  king  and  queen's 
privv  chunber,  and  served  (no)  the  queen 
mother  many  years.'  He  is  the  reputed 
author  of  nine  plays,  of  which  eight  survive. 
These  are  as  follows:  1.  'The  Deserving 
FaTOurit&'  4to,  1629,  8to,  1669,  a  tragi- 
comedy, played  at  Whitehall  before  Charles  I 
and  his  queen,  and  subsequently  at  the  pri- 
vate theatre  in  Blackfriars.  2  and  8.  '  Ar- 
-viragus  and  Philicia,'  a  tragi-comedy  in  two 
parts,  12mo,  1639,  acted  at  Blacld&'iars,  and 
with  a  pre&ce  by  Dryden  spoken  by  Hart, 
revived  in  1672  by  tlie  king^s  company  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.    4  and  6.  'The  Pas- 

'  sionate  Lover,*  a  tragi-comedy  in  two  parts, 
4to,  1666,  played  at  Somerset  House,  and 
aubeequentW  at  Blackfiriars.  6. '  The  Fool 
would  be  a  Favourite,  or  the  Discreet  Lover,' 
8vo,  1667, '  acted  with  great  applause '  (Lako- 
BAUns).  7.  'Osmond,  the  Qreat  Turk,  or 
the  Noble  Servant,'  a  tragedy,  8to,  printed 
in  the  same  volume  with  tne  roregoing  under 
the  title  'Two  New  Playes.'  8. ' Heracliui, 
Emperor  of  the  East,'  4to,  1664.  9.  'The 
Sputan  Ladies,'  a  comedy  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  4  Sept. 
1646,  and  mentioned  in  Humphrey  Moseleys 
catalogue  at  the  end  of  Middleton's  '  More 
Dissemblers  besides  Women.'    No  copy  of 

'  the  play  has  been  traced.  According  to  Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps,  an  entry  in  the  diary  of 
Sir  H.  Mildmay  shows  it  to  have  been  acted 
so  early  as  1634.  Of  these  plays,  all  except 
«ne  seem  to  have  been  put  on  the  stage. 
Concerning  'Heracliua,'  which  is  a  transui- 
tion  £rom  Pierre  Comeille,  Langbaine,  fol- 
lowing the  author's  statement  in  the  dedi- 
cation, says  it  was  never  played,  another 
version  bemg  preferred  by  the  players  whom 
Oarlell  supposed  to  have  accepted  his  work. 
17o  other  play  on  the  sabiect  is  preserved. 
Pepys,  in  his  'Diary,'  4  Feb.  1666-^7,  writes 
as  lollowg :  '  Soon  as  dined  my  wife  and  I 
out  to  the  Duke's  Playhouse,  and  there  saw 

'  "  Heraclins,"  an  ezceUent  play,  to  my  extra- 
ordinary content,  and  the  more  £rom  the 
house  being  very  full  and  great  company.' 
The  note  to  this  ascribes  the  play  in  question 
to  CarlelL  The  plots  of  most  of  the  remain- 
ing pieces  are  borrowed,  Carlell  has  some 
power  of  character  p<untlng.  As  regards 
construction  and  language,  his  plays  will 
stand  comparison  wiui  those  of  the  minor 
dramatists  of  his  day.  They  are  dedicated 
to  his  fellow-courtiers,  and  contain  in  pro- 
logues and  epilogues  some  slight  autooio- 
graphical  indications.  In  the  prologue  to 
She  second  part  vt  the  '  Passionate  Lover ' 
Cariellsaya: 


Most  here  knoir. 
This  author  honts,  and  hawks,  and  fteds  his  dear, 
Not  some,  but  most  &ir  days  throngfaont  th* 
year. 

'  Heraclius '  is  in  rhymed  verse,  whidi  Cw- 
lell  manages  indifferently  wdL  One  or  two 
others  are  in  prose,  with  rhymed  tags  to  cer- 
tain speeches ;  the  remainder  are  in  Uank 
verse  of  indescribable  infelicity.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  plavs 
were  intended  for  prose,  and  were  measiiTed 
into  unequal  lengths  and  supplied  with  capi- 
tals by  the  printers. 

[Genest'sAeoonntof  the  English  Stage;  I«iig- 
baine'a  Dramatic  Poets ;  Diary  of  Pepys:  HalH- 
well's  Dictionary  of  Old  Hays.]  J.  K. 

OARLETON,  Baboit  (d.  1726).    [See 

BOTLB,  HbITET.] 

OARLETON,  Sib  DUDLEY,  Vnootnct 
DoBOHESTEB  (1673-1632),  ^lomatist,  wu 
the  son  of  Antony  Carleton  of  Baldwin  Bright- 
well,  Oxfordshire,  by  Jooosa,  his  second  wife, 
dauffhter  of  John  Gk>odwin  of  Winchington, 
BucKinghamshire.  Hewasbomathis&uo'i 
seat  at  Brightwell  on  10  March  1673,  and  wu 
early  sent  to  Westminster  School,  when  Dr. 
Edward  (}rant  was  his  master,  aad  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  time  Camden.  He  entered 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  graduating  B.  A  on 
2  July  1696.  During  the  next  five  years  he 
spent  his  time  in  foreign  travel  aad  in  aequir. 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  continental  languages. 
In  1600  he  returned  to  England,  and  pro- 
ceeded MA.  on  12  July  of  that  year.  Shintly 
after  this  he  became  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas 
Parry,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  embusj 
to  f^tmce  in  June  1602.  Some  disagree- 
ments are  sud  to  have  arisen  between  the 
two,  and  in  November  1608  Carleton  wt» 
again  in  Englatid,  and  next  month  at  Win- 
chester was  an  eyewitness  of  the  butchery  of 
Watson  and  other  victims  of  the  '  RsIm^ 
plot.'  In  the  following  March  he  wMelse&d 
member  for  St.  Mawes  in  the  first  ptrii*- 
ment  of  King  James,  and  he  seems  to  hay* 
been  from  the  first  an  active  participator  in 
the  debates.  He  next  became  seentaiY  to 
the  unfortunate  Henry,  earl  of  NorthamMr- 
land ;  but  when  LordNorris,  in  March  1006, 
detennined  to  make  a  tour  in  Spain,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  Carleton  to  accompany  him,  who 
thereupon  resigned  his  secretaryship  to  the 
earL  While  on  tlieir  way  home  Lord  Norris 
fell  danseronsly  iU  in  Paris,  and  Oatleton 
remained  at  his  side  till  his  recovery.  Juit 
at  this  time  the  Gunpowder  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that 
Carleton,  as  Lord  Northumberland's  secre- 
tary, had  actually  negotiated  for  the  trtsafu 
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of  the  vault  under  the  parliament  house  in 
trhich  the  powder  was  laid.  Carleton,  in 
ignorance  that  his  name  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  affairj  and  never  thinking  that  suspi- 
cion could  light  upon  himself,  still  remained 
in  Paris  by  ms  Mend's  side.  His  prolonged 
absence  mm  England  under  the  circum- 
ttancee  led  to  rumours  much  to  his  prejudice, 
and  he  was  at  length  peremptorily  sum- 
moned home  by  an  order  of  the  lords  of  the 
coundL  and  on  his  arrival  in  London  was 
placed  m  confinement  in  the  bailiff's  house 
at  Westminster.  Eventually  he  succeeded 
in  clearing  himself  of  all  cognisance  of,  or 
complicity  in,  the  abominalue  conspiracy, 
and  by  the  favour  of  Lord  Salisbury  he  was 
set  at  liberty,  but  not  till  he  had  been  under 
arrest  for  nearl  v  a  month.  His  unfortunate 
connection  with  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land acted  seriously  to  his  pr^odice  for  some 
years  and  interfered  with  his  advancement, 
though  he  had  already  made  powerful  friends 
and  nad  succeeded  in  producing  a  general 
impression  of  being  a  man  of  promise  and 
extraordinary  ability. 

In  November  1607  he  married,  in  the 
Temple  Church,  Anne,  daughter  of  George 
Gerrard  ofDomey,  BucKinghamshire,  bvMar- 
garet,  whose  second  husband  was  SirHenr^ 
SaTille.  Carleton  had  already  assisted  his 
future  father-in-law  in  collating  manuscripts 
while  he  was  in  Paris  in  1608,  and  he  con- 
tinued 'plodding  at  his  Qieeik  letters,'  as  he 
calls  it,  while  living  in  Sir  Henry's  house 
with  his  young  wife  during  the  first  year  of 
their  married  life.  After  this,  and  when  a 
child  was  bom  to  him,  he  took  a  house  at 
Westminster,  and  became  a  diligent  debater 
in  parliament  when  it  assembled.  Salisbury 
haa  an  eye  upon  the  young  mas,  and  when, 
in  May  1610,  Sir  Thomas  Edmundes  was  re- 
called from  the  embassy  to  the  Archduke 
Albert,  Carleton  was  appointed  to  go  as  am- 
bassador to  Brussels,  when  all  preftarations 
were  made  for  his  departure,  the  king's  in- 
tention changed,  and  he  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Venice  as  successor  to  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  who  was  recalled.  He  received  the 
honop  of  Imighthood  in  September,  and, 
arriving  at  his  destination  i^ut  the  middle 
of  November,  his  career  as  a  diplomatist 
began.  From  this  time  till  the  end  of  his 
life  Carleton  grew  to  be  more  and  more 
esteemed  as  the  most  sagacious  and  succeas- 
iiil  diplomatist  in  Europe;  and  a  history  of 
the  negotiations  in  which  he  was  engaged 
would  be  a  history  of  the  foreign  afiairs  of 
England  during  more  than  half  of  the  reims 
of  Jamea  I  and  his  unhappy  successor.  He 
tetnmed  to  England  £rom  his  Venetian  em- 
huty  ia  1616,  shortly  after  he  had  carried 


through  the  very  delicate  task  of  getting  th» 
treaty  of  Asti  concluded,  whereby  the  war 
I  between  Spain  and  Savoy  was  brought  to  an 
end,  and  something  like  peace  in  Europe  was 
established.  He  did  not  remain  long  at 
home.  Li  March  1616  he  was  sent  to  suc- 
ceed Winwood  at  the  Hague,  and  during  the 
next  five  years  he  continued  ambassador 
there.  His  despatches  during  this  period 
contain  a  masterly  summary  of  Dutch  history 
and  politics,  and  a  graphic  account  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulties  of  the  writer's  position,.aad 
of  the  unfaUing  versatility  and  self-command 
which  he  displayed  in  extricating  himself 
from  these  difficulties  as  they  eme^^. 

Motley  has  given  a  caustic  rfisumg  of  Cav- 
leton's  speeches  in  the  Assembly  of  Estates 
in  1617,  which  provoked  much  discussion  at 
the  time,  and  one  of  which  at  least  was  an- 
swered by  Grotius  in  print.  But  when  he 
attributes  to  him  a  bitter  hatred  of  his  hero 
Bameveld,  Motley  mistakes  the  man  he  was 
writing  about.  Carleton  was  of  too  cool  and 
calculating  a  nature  to  be  capable  of  strong 
hatred.  Life  to  him,  and  especiallv  political 
life,  was  a  game  to  be  played  witnout  pas-  - 
sion ;  the  men  upon  the  board  were  out 
pawns  or  counters ;  and  in  playing  with  the 
StatesGeneralatthis  time,  wnenevery  body  in 
Holland  was  more  or  less  mad  with  atheologi- 
cal  mania,  it  was  idle  to  speak  or  act  as  if  the{^ 
were  sane.  "When  four  years  later  Frederic 
the  Elector  found  himself  en  exile  after  the 
battle  of  Prague,  and  took  refuge  in  Holland,, 
he  occupied  for  a  time  the  ambassador's 
house,  and  brought  in  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
and  her  children  with  their  retinue.  Carle- 
ton was  put  to  very  great  expense,  but  he 
bore  it  with  his  usual  sangfroid,  though  he 
did  not  forget  to  mention  the  fact  when  sub- 
sequently he  was  seeking  for  royal  favour. 
Sir  Henry  Saville  died  m  February  1622. 
Lady  Carleton  was  his  only  surviving  child, 
and,  possibly  with  a  view  to  looking  after 
her  own  interests,  and  certainly  with  the 
hope  of  getting  some  large  sums  of  money 
which  were  due  to  the  ambassador,  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  her  ladyship 
went  over  to  England  and  was  received  with, 
much  favour.  Thomas  Murray,  the  prince's 
tutor,  had  succeeded  Sir  Henry  as  provost  of 
Eton,  but  just  as  Lad^  Carleton  arrived  in 
England  Murrajr  too  died.  The  provostahip 
of  Eton  was  again  vacant,  and  Carleton  was 
among  the  candidates  for  the  vacant  prefer- 
ment; it  fell  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,.  how- 
ever, and  Carleton  had  to  wait  some  year* 
longer  for  promotion.  In  1626  Bucking- 
ham came  over  to  the  Hague  to  attend  the 
congress  which  was  going  to  do  such  great 
thi^  and  did  so  little ;  and  the  speech  .which 
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Ire  delirered  st  his  public  audience  was  -writ- 
ten for  him  by  CarletoB  and  delivered  toti- 
■dem  verbit.  When  the  duke  letomed  to 
Englaod,  Carleton  accompanied  him,  and  iras 
St  once  rewarded  for  his  long  eerviees  by 
'being  made  Tice-cliamberlain  of  the  house- 
hold and  a  member  of  the  ^rhry  council; 
bat  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  again  despatched, 
in  concert  with  the  Earl  of  Holland,  on  an 
■extraordinaTT  embassy  to  France.  The  mis- 
sion proved  abortive ;  Richelieu  had  a  policy, 
Ohanes  had  none,  and  the  two  ambassadors 
letnmed  in  March  1626,  having  efl^cted  little 
or  nothing.  When  Garleton  landed  in  Eng- 
land, he  found  the  House  of  Commons  00- 
~«apied  with  the  impeachment  of  Bucking- 
han.  He  had  been  elected  in  his  absence 
member  for  the  borough  of  Hastings,  and 
lost  no  time  in  taking  nis  seat  and  speaking 
in  defence  of  his  patron  and  ficiend.  He 
spoke  as  a  diplomatist,  and  with  small  suo- 
cess ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  he  had 
been  left  to  follow  his  own  plans  he  might 
bave  bean  found  a  useful  member  in  the 
house,  and  have  exercised  some  inflnenoe 
in  restraining  the  violence  of  the  more  fiery 
spirits  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  checking 
the  imprudence  and  rashness  of  the  king  and 
his  supporters  on  the  other.  By  this  time, 
'  however,  the  lords  had  shown  a  dispositimi 
to  take  a  line  of  their  own,  and  Charles  de- 
termined to  strengthen  Us  party  in  the 
nitper  house.  Ca^eton  was  accordingly 
raoed  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Carleton  of 
Lnbe(rcoart  in  May  1626.  Portly  after- 
wards it  was  found  expedient  once  more  to 
send  him  on  a  mission  to  the  Hague.  One 
'  df  the  objects  of  this  foolish  mission  was  to 
prevail  upon  the  States  to  favonr  a  levy  of 
1,000  German  horse,  who  were  intended  ■  to 
serve  in  England,  and  the  other  was  to  eSect 
annion  of  the  States  against  Spain.  Carleton 
must  have  known  before  he  started  that  he 
could  only  fail  in  such  a  project.  He  was 
kept  in  Holland  on  this  occasion  for  two 
years,  and  during  his  absence  Lady  Carleton 
died  (18  April  1627).  She  was  buried  in 
St.  Paul's  Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  children  she  had  given  birth  to  had  all 
died  in  infancy,  and  Carleton  found  himseli 
s  (^dless  widower.  He  returned  in  April, 
and  on  36  July  1628  wu  created  Viscount 
Dorchester. 

Meanwhile  Buckingham's  miserable  in- 
competency for  the  position  which  he  now 
occupied  had  been  showing  itself  more  gla- 
ringly every  day,  and  he  had  at  length  drifted 
'  into  the  intention  of  raising  the  siege  of 
Rochclle.  Dorchester  could  only  disapprove 
of  Buckingham's  scheme,  but  things  had^gone 
•  too  far  to  allow  of  a  change  of  front.   Yet  on  | 


I  0  An^.  itMsmed  as  if  there  mi^  still  te  t 

way  out  of  the  difficndties,  and  a  peace  with 

France  be  eonduded.  OrerturM  to  this  effect 

w«r»  nMide  by  Cootaiini  to  Dorchester,  and  it 

I  was  actually  while  ha  was  wafldng  to  tlie 

eonferencs  which  DorelMstar  had  arranged  on 

themomingof2&  Aug.  1628  for  settling  the 

,  terms  ofthis  peace  that  BuflkinghaBiMcmnd 

^  his  death-wound.    Dorchester  was  an  evs- 

,  witness  of  tiie  wfaoie  dreadful  soeoe,  and  it 

I  was  only  through  faja  prompt  ister&mtee 

that  Felton  was  surad  &om  bdng  bmt  to 

S'eces  by  the  ImtaBders.    In  die  foikiwiiig 
eoember  Dorchester  became  ohisf  secretary 
of  state,  and  from  tdns  time  till  his  deatk  he 
was  the  responsiUe    minister    for  fomini 
affairs,  sofar  as  any  mi  nirter  of  Charies  I  eoiud 
be  responsible  for  the  mistakes  of  a  king 
I  who  the  less  he  knew  the  more  he  medfleo. 
I  Dorchester  was  now  in  his  flffcy-fifth  year, 
and  only  a  little  past  his  prime ;  he  mi^ 
,  stiU  hope  to  leave  a  son  behind  ium.    FUl, 
^  first  Loid  Bayning,  died  in  1629,  laavin;  t 
young  widow  ana  fire  children  all  imply 
^  provided  for.     In   1630  this  lady  beeaae 
]  Dorchester's  second  wife.    Their  vaion  vu 
I  but  of  brief  duratiou.    Dorcheater  cGed  <m 
16  Feb.  1^2,   and   was  buried  fonr  itys 
after  in  Westminster   Abb^,  his  fonanl 
I  being  conducted  with  little  pomp  oc  oeie- 
mony.    He  left  but  a  small  estate  behind 
him,  not  more  than  7001.  a  year.    It  is  cleir 
I  that,  like  many  other  feithful  sarvants  ef  the 
I  Stuarts,  he  had  gassed  nothing  but  bsrroi 
hottoiir  by  his  lifelong  services.     Lady  Dcr- 
,  Chester  gave  birth  to  a  posthumoas  daughter, 
Frances,   in    June   1632,   who   lived  littls 
more  than  six  months.    Dorch^^er's  titles 
became  extinct.,  and  a  nephew  ot  the  same 
name,  and  who  saeoeeded  him  in  soms  of 
his  diplomatic  employments,  was  eventaally 
hi»  heiTi  Dorcboster's  letkem  and  despatches 
testify  to  the  writer's  extraonlinary  nsilitr 
as  a  owreepondent.     They  ate   immeasely 
voluminous.  Cecil  alone,  among  his  contot- 
porariee,  has  left  behind  him  a  larger  matt 
of  manuscript.      His  style  is  reraarkablv 
fluent  and  clear;   few  wrrters  of  EngUiii 
have  sarpassed  him  in  the  power  of  maniig 
his  meaning  obviows  without  efibrt  aDdwitlH 
out  tnmeoessary  verbiage.    A  collection  of 
his  letters  during  his  embasqr  in  QoUsad 
was  published  by  Lord  Hatdwioke  in  175S, 
which  attained  a  third  edition  in  1780,  ud 
his  de8pat«he8  during  his  embassy  at  the 
Hague  m  1677  were  printed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Philipps  at  Middle  Hiil  in  1841.    Some  of 
his  letters  may  be  foimd  ha  the  'Cab^' 
and    other    coUectioas,   especially   in   Dr. 
Birch's  '  Court  and  Times  cS  James  I  tad  of 
Cheryl;'  but  these  i^  only  a  small  pertioo 
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of  the  mass  of  correspondeaee  which  has 
Berer  been  printed,  and  which  is  to  be  found  . 
ia  the  Record  Office  and  other  depositories.  | 
A  half-len(fth  portrait  of  Dorchester,  painted  , 
by  Michiel  Jansz  van  Miereveldt,  was  pre- , 
sented  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  \ 
London  in  Nov.  1860  by  Felix  Slade,  together  , 
■with  a  half-length  portrait  of  Dorchester's , 
first  wife,  Ann  Qerard,  by  the  same  artist. 

[Wood's  Athens  Oxon.  ii.  919 ;  and  Fasti . 
OxoD.;  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  1603-32  pus- 
eim ;  Birch's  Oonrt  and  Times  of  James  I  and  i 
Charles  I ;  Winirood's  Memorials  of  State ;  Birch's 
Negotiations  between  the  Gonrts  of  Kngland, , 
Fmnce,  and  Brasseb  firom  1692  to  1617  ;  His-  ' 
torieal  Preface  to  Oarleton's  Letters,  by  Lord  I 
Hudwieke  (1780) ;  Qaidiner's  Hist,  of  England 
in  the  Beigns  of  James  I  and  Charles  I ;  FoiBter's  j 
Life  of  Eliot;  Motley's  Life  and  Detth  of  John 
of  Bameveld   (1871) ;    Chester's  Westminster 
Abbey  Registers ;  Banks's  Dormant  and  Extinct 
Baronage  (1809),  iii.  62.    Clarendon's  accoant  of 
Carleton  (Hiet.  of  the  Bebellion,  bk.  i.)  is  flimsy 
and  inaccurate.    He  is  included  among  Horace 
Walpole'sNoliIe  Authors.  There  is  a  good  account 
of  him  and  the  Carleton  &mily  in  Manning  and 
Bray's  Hist,  of  Surrey  (i.  466).]  A.  J. 

CAfiUBTOK,  GEORGE  (166&-ie28), 
bishop  of  Ohiefaester,  son  of  Guy  Carlet<m  (X 
Oail^oii  Hall  in  Cumberiand,  was  bom  in 
1560  at  Norhsm  in  Northumberland,  where 
his  father  was  warder  of  the  castle  there.  His 
earl]F  education  wm  gapeiin tended  by  Bernard 
Gilpin,  the  •  Apostle  of  the  North.'  In  1676 
he  was  sent  to  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford ;  in 
1679  hetookliisM.A.,and  in  1680  was  elected 
fellow  c£  Merton.  Here  he  won  a  high  repu- 
tation as  a  ^ood  poet  and  orator  and  a  sldmil 
dispatmt  in  theology,  being  well  read  in 
the  fathers  and  schoolmen.  In  1689  he  be- 
came vicar  of  Mayfield,  Sussex,  which  he 
held  till  1606,  and  in  1618  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Uandaff,  where  he  was  already 
prebendary.  In  the  same  year  he,  with 
three  other  divines,  represented  the  church 
of  England  at  the  synod  of  Dort.  Here  he 
distingniriied  himself  bv  a  spirited  protest 
wainstthe  adoption  ci%M  thirty-first  article 
<n  the  Belgic  Confession, which  affirmed  'that 
the  ministen  (rf  the  Word  of  God,  in  what 
placesoerear  settled,  have  the  same  advantage 
of  character,  the  same  jurisdiction  and  an- 
thority,  in  regard  they  are  all  equally  minis- 
ters of  Christ,  the  only  universal  Bishop  and 
Head  of  the  Church.'  Carleton  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession  in  op- 
position to  this  levelling  article.  His  pro- 
tost  was  ineffectual,  but  his  courage  and 
tbility  won  the  admiration  of  his  opponent's. 
When  the  English  deputies  returned  home 
in  ths  spring  of  1619,  the  Dutch  States,  bo- 


sides  paying  the  expenses  of  th«i  Toyagv 
and  presenting  each  with  a  gold  medal,  sent 
a  letter  to  the  king  in  which  a  special  com- 
mendation is  madeof  Carleton  as  tbe  f<»emo8t 
man  of  the  company  and  a  model  of  learning 
and  piety.  He  was  translated  to  CStidiester 
in  the  saate  yesf,  pn^bly  in  recognition  of 
the  ability  and  q>irit  with  which  m  had  up- 
held the  honour  of  the  church  of  England 
in  the  synod.    He  died  in  May  1628. 

His  son,  Henry,  served  in  the  parlia- 
mentary army. 

Camden,  the  antiquary,  was  miush  at- 
tached to  Carleton,  and  wrote  of  him 
in  his  'Britannia'  {Brit,  in  Nortkumb. 
p.  816)  as  one  '  whom  I  have  loved  in  regard 
of  his  singular  knowledge  in  divinity  and  in 
other  more  delightful  literature,  and  am  loved 
^ain  of  him.'  Anthony  i.  Wood  (Athenm 
Ox.)  describes  him  as '  a  person  of  solid  judg- 
ment and  various  reading,  a  bitter  enemy  to 
thepapists,  and  a  severe  Oalvinist.'  His  views, 
however,  upon  the  sulject  of  election  were 
not  nearly  so  rigid  as  those  of  the  majority 
in  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  his  theology  does 
not  seem  to  have  a^cted  the  amiability  of 
his  disposition.  Fuller  {Worthiet,  p.  804) 
says  that '  his  good  affections  appear  in  his 
treatise  entitlecT  "A  Thankful  Remembrance 
of  God's  Mercy,  solid  judgment  in  his  "Con- 


fiitation  of  Jumcial  Astrology,"  and  clear  in- 
vention in  other  juvenile  exercises.'  The 
following  is  a  Est  of  his  works :  1. '  Heroioi 
Oharacteres,'  Oxon.  1603, 4to.  2. '  Consensus 
Ecclesiee  Oatholicsa  contra  Tridentinos  .  .  .' 
1613,  8vo.  8. '  Carmen  panegvricum  ad  Eliz. 
Angl.Reg.,'in  voL  iii.  of  Nichols's  'Progresses 
ofQueen  Elizabeth,' p.  180.  4. '  Vita  Bemardi 
Gilpini  .  .  .  apud  Anglos  Aquilonares  cele- 
berrimi,'163e,4to.  5.  'Life  of  Bernard  Gil- 
pin,' with  the  Sermon  preached  before  Ed- 
ward VI  in  1662,  London,  1686^vo.  6. 'Epi- 
stola  ad  Jacobum  Sex  turn  Brit.  Regem,'  in  tne 
'  Miscellany  of  the  Abbotsford  Club '  (i.  118), 
Edinburgh,  1837.  7.  '  lithes  examined  and 
proved  to  be  due  to  the  Clergie  by  a  Divine 
Right,'  1606, 4to,  second  edit.  161 1 .  8.  '  Ju- 
risdiction Regall,  Episcopall,  papaU,*  1610, 
4to.  9. '  Directions  to  know  theTnie  Church,' 
1616,  8vo.  10.  'An  Oration  made  at  the 
Hague  before  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
States  Generall  of  the  United  Provinises,' 
1619,  4to.  11. '  A  Thankfull  Remembrance 
of  God's  Mercy  in  an  Historicall  Collection 
of  the  .  .  .  Deliverances  of  the  Church  and 
State  of  England  . . .  from  the  beginning  of 
Q.  Elizabeth,'  London,  1624,  4to.  Several 
editions.  12. ' ' KarpoKoyopavla,  the  Madnesse 
of  Astrologes ;  or,  an  Examination  of  ffir  Chris- 
topher Hey  don's  Booke,  intituled, "  A  Defence 
of  Judiciarie  Aatrologie,"'  London,  1624, 4to> 
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18 . '  An  Examination  of  those  Things  where- 
in  the  Author  of  the  late  "  Appeale  holdeth 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  the  Pela^ans 
and  Arminians  to  be  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England/  London,  1626,  4to. 
14.  '  His  Testimony  concerning  the  Presby- 
terian Discipline  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
Episcopall  Goremment  here  in  England,' 
London,  1642,  8vo. 

[Wood's  Athens  Oxon.  (Bliss),  ii.  422 ;  Ful- 
ler's Worthies;  Collier's  Eccles.  Hitt.  Tii.  403-15, 
and  Becords  in  rol.  ix.  No.  307;  Balla-nmy's 
Sussex;  Stephens's  Memorials  of  South  Saxon  See, 
pp.  267-9.]  W.  B.  W.  S. 

CABLETON,  GEORGE  (/.  1728),  cap- 
tain, was  author  of '  MUitary  Memoirs,  1672- 
1718,'  a  work  which  has  been  repeatedly  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  Defoe's  fictions,  and  by 
such  authorities  as  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Walter 
Wilson,  William  Haxlitt,  Lowndes,  R.  Cham- 
bers, Dr.  Carruthers,  and  Professor  G.  L. 
CraiJc.  The  only  reason  assigned  for  including 
it  is  that  it  appeared  in  Defoe's  lifetime,  and 
in  style  and  structure  strongly  resembles  his 
fictitious  narratives.  The  argument,  in  short, 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  book  is  so  extremely 
like  the  thing  it  claims  to  be  that  it  must 
be  one  of  Defoe's  masterly  imitations  of  it. 
Ko  evidence  of  any  kind  in  support  of  the 
assertion  has  ever  been  produced.  Lord  Stan- 
hope {  War  of  the  Succetiion  in  Spain^  Ap- 
pendix, 1833)  says  that  the  '  authenticity  of 
the  "  Memoirs  "  was  never  questioned  until 
the  late  General  Carleton  wished  to  claim  the 
captain  for  his  kinsman,  and  failing  to  dis- 
cover his  relationship  next  proceeded  to  deny 
his  existence ; '  but,  however  the  question  may 
have  been  first  raised,  it  ought  to  have  been 
set  at  rest  by  the  production  of  Lord  Stan- 
hope's evidence  proving  Carleton  to  have 
been  a  flesh-and-blood  hero,  and  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  family  as  Robinson  Crusoe. 
According  to  the  '  Memoirs '  the  author  was 
%  member  of  the  garrison  of  Denia,  which 
was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  forces  of 
Philip  in  1708.  But  among  the  papers  of  his 
ancestor.  Brigadier  Stanliopc^  Lorn  Stanhope 
discovered  a  list  of  the  English  officers,  some 
six  or  seven  in  number,  made  prisoners  on 
that  occasion,  and  in  it  appean '  Captain  Car- 
let-one  of  the  traine  of  arallery,'  tue  branch 
of  the  service  to  which,  we  are  given  to  xm- 
derstand  by  the  '  Memoirs,'  the  author  was 
attached  firom  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Bar- 
celona. The  internal  evidence  ouffht  to  have 
convinced  any  one  who  examined  the  book 
carefully  that  it  is  what  it  claims  to  be, 
neither  more  nor  less.  Carleton's  dedication 
to  Lord  Wilmington  is  followed  in  the  ori- 
ginal editions  by  an  address  to  the  reader, 


no  doubt  from  the  publisher,  which,  after  a 
brief  summary  of  Carleton's  services  in  Flu- 
ders  and  Spain,  says :  '  It  may  not  be  perhaps 
improper  to  mention  that  the  author  of  these 
"  Memoirs  "  was  bom  at  Ewelme  in  Oxfoid- 
shire,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honour- 
able family.    The  Lord  Dudley  Carleton  who 
died  secretary  of  state  to  King  Charles  I  \ns 
his  great  imde,  and  in  the  same  reign  his 
father  was  envoy  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
whilst  his  uncle,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  was 
ambassador  to  the  States  of  Holland.'   There 
are  one  or  two  trifling  inaccuracies  heie. 
There  never  was  any  such  person,  of  coune, 
as  Lord  Dudley  Carleton.    The  statesman  of 
Charles  I's  reim  was  Sir  Dudley  CarletM 
[q.  v.],  created  Baron  Carleton  of  Imberconrt 
ml626,  and  Viscount  Dorchester  inl628;  aad 
it  is  questionable  whether  his  nephew  snd 
namesake,  knighted  shortly  after  the  elder 
Dudley  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  was  ever  ac- 
tually ambassador  in  Holland,  though  he  was 
certamly  left  in  charge  by  his  uncle  on  one  or 
two  occasions  when  tne  latter  was  summoned 
to  England.    But  as  far  as  the  identification 
of  the  author  goes  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  statement  is  substantially  correct. 
It  is  incredible  that  the  publisher  would  hive 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  make  a  false  declsn- 
tion,  the  falsehood  of  which  could  have  been 
so  easily  detected  at  the  time,  and  on  behalf 
of  abooK  in  which,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
living  persons  were  mentioned  in  such  awar 
as  to  lead  inevitably  to  its  being  branded  as 
a  lying  production.    It  e.xplains,  too,  howit 
was  that  the  general,  who,  according  to  Lord 
Stanhope,  first  started  the  question,  was  un- 
able to  prove  consanguinity  with  the  author, 
for  it  would  have  been  a  very  difiicult  matter 
to  trace  the  connection  between  the  Irisli 
Carletons,  descendants  of  tie  old  NorUmm- 
brian  or  Cumbrian  family,  and  the  Oxford- 
shire Carletons,  the  stock  of  which  Sir  Dudler 
and  the  captain  came.    The '  Memoirs,'  more- 
over, deal  largely  in  incidents^  of  which  a 
writer  like  Defoe  could  not  possibly  have  had 
any  knowledge  without  access  to  docoaoits 
which  were  men  absolutely  inaocessiUs^  and 
in  incidents  also  known  only  to  a  few  persons 
and  of  such  a  nature  that  any  inaccuracy  or 
untruthfulness  in  the  narrator  would  have 
been  most  certainly  denounced.  Forexunple, 
according  to  Carleton  Just  before  the  brilliant 
coup  de  main  by  which  the  Monjuich,the 
citadel  of  Bareelona,  was  taken,  it  was  re- 
ported that  a  body  of  troops  firwn  the  dty 
was  advancing.    Peterborough  hurried  iwav 
to  watch  their  movements.    No  sooner  had 
he  turned  his  back  than  something  Terr  lik*  > 
panic  seized  some  of  the  officers,  and  0»«y  •11 
but  succeeded  in  persuading  Lord  Oharlemont, 
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the  second  in  command,  a  brave  but  weak 
man,  to  retire  before  their  retreat  was  cut  off. 
Seeing  this,  Carleton  slipped  a^ray  and  warned 
Peterborough  of  what  was  going  on,  '  Good 
God !  is  it  possible  ? '  he  exclaimed,  and  hur- 
rringback  snatched  the  half-pike  out  of  Lord 
dhanemont's  hands,  and  with  a  few  vigorous 
words  brought  his  oiScera  to  their  senses. 
This,  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  would 
bare  been  an  over^audacious  flight  for  a  ro- 
mance writer  to  attempt.  Lord  Charlemont, 
it  is  true,  was  dead  when  the  '  Memoirs '  ap- 
peared ;  but  he  had  left  sons  behind  him  who 
snrely  would  have  contradicted  the  story  if 
they  could.  Peterborough  survived  the  pub- 
lication of  the  book  seven  years,  and  he  was 
not  the  man  to  tolerate  such  a  statement 
from  an  impostor.  This  is  only  one  of  several 
incidents  mentioned  by  which  the  genuine 
character  of  Carle  ton's  narrative  may  be  tested. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  impossible,  as  Lord  Stan- 
hope admits,  that  Carfeton's  manuscript  may 
have  been  placed  in  Befoe's  hands  to  be  re- 
vised and  put  into  shape;  but  it  may  be 
asked,  what  need  is  there  for  importing  De- 
foe's name  into  the  matter  at  all  r  It  is  not 
(0  much  that  Carleton  writes  like  Defoe  as 
that  Befoe  could  write  like  Carleton.  There 
B  this  difference,  however,  as  Dr.  John  Hill 
Barton  (J7e^  of  Queen  Anne)  points  out, 
that  Carleton,  as  a  rule,  keeps  his  own  per- 
sonality in  the  background,  which  Defoe's 
heroes  certainly  do  not.  As  the  title  implies, 
Carleton's  narrative  embraces  the  period  from 
the  Dutch  war  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  as  a  volunteer 
on  board  the  London  under  Sir  Edward 
Spragge,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Sontnwold  Bay.  He  next  joined  the  army 
of  the  Ranee  of  Orange  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
prince's  own  company  of  guards,  in  which  he 
W  for  a  comrade  Qrohom  of  Claverhouse. 
After  the  revolution  he  served  in  Scotland, 
and  by  disting^hed  service  gained  his  com- 
pany. He  was  afterwards  quartered  for  some 
time  in  Ireland,  but  having  no  mind  for  the 
West  Indies,  whither  his  regiment  was  or- 
dered in  1705,  he  effected  an  exchange,  and 
'with  the  recommendation  of  his  old  com- 
mander and  Mend,  Lord  Cutts,  joined  the 
army  about  to  sail  for  Spain  under  Peter- 
borough. There  he  did  good  service  at  Mon- 
juich  and  Barcelona,  but  was  unfortunate  at 
Tkaii,  and  remained  aprisoner  of  war  imtil 
peace  came  in  171S.  llie  latter  part,  and  by 
no  means  the  least  interesting,  of  his  '  Me- 
moirs'  is  taken  up  with  his  observations  on 
Spain  and  the  Spaniards  made  during  his 
captivity.  From  one  or  two  references,  e.g. 
to  the  recent  death  ofColonel  Hales,  governor 
of  Chelsea  Hospital,  it  is  clear  that  the  book 


was  written  between  1726  and  1728,  the  year 
in  which  it  was  published  with  the  title  of 
'  The  Military  Memoirs  of  Captain  Georg* 
Carleton  from  the  Dutch  War,  1672,  in  which 
he  served  to  the  conclusion  of  the  peaoe  of 
Utrecht,  1713.  Illustrating  some  of  tne  most 
remarkable  transactions  both  by  sea  and  land 
during  the  reigns  of  King  Charles  and  King 
James  11.  hitherto  unobserved  by  all  the 
writers  oi  those  times.'  It  was  reprinted  in 
1741  and  again  in  1748,  with  ad  captandum 
variations  of  the  title,  England  being  then  at 
war  with  Spain ;  but  after  these  no  edition 
seems  to  have  been  published  until  that  of 
1808-9,  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  it  has  been  included 
in  every  collective  edition  of  Defoe's  works. 
No  better  proof  of  its  merits  could  be  given 
than  that  it  has  been  so  often  and  so  strenu- 
ously claimed  as  one  of  his  fictions ;  but  what 
moreparticularly  entitles  its  author  to  a  place 
here  is  its  importance  as  a  piece  of  historical 
evidence  bearing  on  a  period  for  which  trust- 
worthy evidence  is  scarce.  Its  value  in  this- 
respect  has  been  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
Bucn  competent  authorities  as  Lord  Stanhope 
and  Dr.  John  HiU  Burton,  and  this  is  what 
makes  it  all  the  more  desirable  that  Carleton 
should  be  definitively  removed  from  the  cate- 
gory of  fictitious  characters. 

[Lord  Stanhope's  History  of  the  War  of  the- 
Succession  in  Spain,  London,  1832 ;  Appendix  to- 
the  History  of  the  War  of  the  Succession,  Lon- 
don, 1833;  Barton's  History  of  the  Heign  of 
Queen  Anne,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1880; 
Lee's  Daniel  Defoe,  bis  Life  and  recent  dis- 
covered Writings,  I/ondon,  1860 ;  Notes  and 
Queries,  2nd  ser.,  ii.  and  iii.  Lee,  the  latest 
biographer  of  Defoe,  gays  that  his  investigations 
'  admitted  no  other  conclusion  than  that  Captain 
George  Carleton  was  a  real  personage,  and  nira- 
sclf  wrote  this  true  and  historical  account  of  hi» 
own  adventures;'  and  he  prints  a  letter  from 
Mr.  James  Crossley  of  Manohecter,  who  says: 
'  There  cannot  be  a  question  that  Defoe  had  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  it.  After  caiefolly 
going  into  the  point  thirty  years  ago  I  came  to 
the  conclnsion  that  he  could  not  possibly  have 
written  it,  and  that  it  is  the  genuine  narrative  of 
a  real  man,  who  is  identified  in  the  list  of  officers 
given  by  Lord  Stanhope  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  "  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain."  1  have 
never  seen  any  reason  sine*  to  alter  my  view.*] 

J.  0. 

CAELETON,  GUY  (1598P-1685),  bishop 
of  Chichester,  said  by  Anthony  4  Wood  to 
have  been  a  TnTiBTnan  of  George  Carleton 
(1659-1628)  [q.  v.],  was  a  native  of  Brams- 
ton  Foot,  in  Gtllsland,  Cumberland.  He  wa» 
educated  at  the  free  school  in  Carlisle,  and 
was  sent  as  a  servitor  to  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  lel- 
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'low.  In  1636  he  was  made  a  proctor  to 
the  univerMtT.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
out  he  threw  hiinself  heartily  into  the  king's 
cause.  He  was  an  excellent  horseman,  and 
followed  the  royal  army,  although  he  had 
been  ordained  and  held  two  livings.  In  an 
-engagement  with  the  enemy  he  was  taken 

frisoner  and  confined  in  Lambeth  House, 
le  managed,  however,  to  escape  by  the  help 
of  his  wife,  who  conveyed  a  com  to  him, 
by  ^hich  he  was  to  let  himself  down  from 
a  window,  and  then  make  for  a  boat  on 
the  Thames  in  readiness  to  take  him  off. 
The  rope  was  too  short,  and  in  dropping  to 
the  ground  he  broke  one  of  his  bones,  out 
succeeded  in  getting  to  the  boat,  which  took 
him  to  a  place  of  concealment,  where  he  lay 
till  he  recovered,  but  in  such  a  destitute 
«ondition  that  his  wife  had  to  sell  some  of 
her  clothes  and  work  for  their  daily  food. 
At  last  they  contrived  to  get  out  of  the 
country,  and  joined  the  exiled  king  in  Hol- 
land. At  the  restoration  Carleton  was 
made  dean  of  Carlisle  and  prebendary  of 
Durham.  In  1671  he  was  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Bristol,  and  in  1678  translated  to 
Chichester,  but '  he  had  not  the  name  there,' 
says  Wood, '  for  a  scholar  or  liberal  benefactor 

'  as  his  predecessor  and  kinsman,  Dr.  Gborge 
Oarleton,  had.'  In  the  year  after  his  appoint- 
ment, the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  being  tnen  at 
theheight  of  his  popularity,  visited  Cfcchester 
(7  Feb.)  in  the  course  of  a  kind  of  royal  pro- 
gress which  he  was  making  through  the  coun- 
try (see  MACAtruY,  Hitt.  i.  261,  &&)  The 
extravagant  honour  paid  to  him,  not  only  by 
some  of  the  citizens  but  by  the  dignitaries 
of  the  cathedral,  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  bishop,  which  he  poured  forth  m  a  letter 

.  to  the  Archbishc^  of  Canterbuiy  (Sancroft) 
{preserved  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian,  884).  '.  .  .  The  great  men  of  onr 
Oathednul  welcomed  him  with  belles,  and 
bonfires  made  by  wood  had  from  their  houses 
to  flaie  before  nis  lodgings,  personal  visits 
made  to  him,  with  all  that  was  in  their 
houses  proffered  to  his  service.'  He  describes 
the  honour  done  the  duke  in  the  cathedral, 
and  the '  apocryphal  anthems  when  the  com- 
monwealth saints  appeared  amongst  us.'  He 
then  relates  at  some  length  how,  because  he 
would  not  'join  in  these  bell  and  bonfire 
solemnities,'  or  '  bow  the  knee  to  the  people's 
Idol,'  the  rabble  surrounded  his  house  at 
night  demanding  wood  to  make  bonfires  for 
the  duke,  and,  when  it  was  refused,  pelted 
the  palace  with  stones,  and  shot  into  it  three 
times,  shouting  that  he  was  an  old  popish 
rogue,  and  all  the  people  in  his  family  were 

■  rogues  and  thieves,  and  they  should  meet  with 

'  him  ere  long.    '  "Then  they  shott  three  times 


into  my  house  and  seconded  their  rioleoce 
with  a  shower  of  stones  so  thick  that  cor  go- 
vants  thought  they  would  have  broke  m  and 
cutourthiMts. . . .'  The  letter  is  dated  17  Feb. 
1679.  The  bishop  was  then  about  dghtj- 
three  years  of  age,  out  lived  six  years  linger. 
His  death  occuned  on  6  July  1686. 
[Wood's  Atheuas,  iv.  666. 867.1  W.  B.  W.S. 

OABLETOH",  GUY,  first  LoBS  Dobchb- 
TEB  (1724-1808),  governor  of  Quebec,  wastk 
third  son  of  Christopher  Carleton  oi  Nem, 
countyDown,  and  his  wife,  Catherine,  daug^ 
ter  of  Henry  Ball  of  county  Donegal.  He  was 
bom  at  Strabane  8  Sept.  1724.  The  (ttlier 
died  when  Guy  was  about  fourteen,  and  the 
mother  afterwards  married  the  Bev.  Thomu 
Skelton  of  Newry.  According  to  Samuel 
Burdy,  the  biographer  of  Philip  Skelton,  'Sir 
Guy's  eminence  in  the  world  was  owing  in  t 
great  degree  .  .  .  tothecare  which  his  step- 
father, Tuomas  Skelton,  took  of  his  education' 
{CompleU  Workto/llev.P.Skelton,im,Ji. 
80-81).  On  21  May  1742  he  was  appointed 
ensign  in  the  Earl  oi  Rothes's  regiment  («ft«^ 
wards  the  25th  foot),  and  obtained  his  promo- 
tion as  lieutenant  m  the  same  regiment  on 
1  May  1746.  Changing  his  regiment  be 
became  lieutenant  of  the  1st  foot  guards  on 
22  July  1751 .  and  was  appointed  captain-Iien- 
tenant  and  lieutenant-colonel  18  June  1767. 
In  June  and  July  1768  he  took  part  in  the  sieg« 
of  Louisburg,  under  General  Amherst,  and 
on  24  Aug.  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  72nd  foot.  On  80  Dec.  in  the  same  yew 
he  was  appointed  quartermaster-genenl  and 
colonel  in  America.  He  was  wounded  at 
the  capture  of  Quebec,  13  Sept.  1759,  when 
in  command  of  the  corps  of  grenadieis.  In 
1761  he  acted  as  brigadier-general  under 
General  Hodgson  at  the  siege  of  Bdleisle, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Fort 
Andro,  8  April  He  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  army  19  Feb.  1782,  and 
in  the  same  year  serveid  under  Lord  Albe- 
marle in  the  siege  of  the  Havannah,  where 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  was 
wounded  in  a  sortie  on  22  July.  Carleton 
was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Quebec 
24  Sept.  1766,  and  m  the  following  year  the 
government  of  the  colony  devolved  on  him 
in  consequence  of  General  Murray  having 
to  proceed  to  England.  In  1770,  htrraf 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  Carleton  came  to 
England.  He  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
47th  foot  2  April  1772,  and  raised  to  the 
rank  of  mnjor-general  on  25  May  following. 
In  June  1774  he  was  examined  before  the 
House  of  Commons  regarding  the  Qaebee  bill, 
which,  after  considerable  opposition,  becaine 
law  in  the  same  session.    This  act,  which  'it 
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U  add  yrts  suggested  hj  Oaileton  kfanself, 
wUblided  a  l^slatiTe  council,  allorwedihe 
BoDum  catholics  the  free  exercise  of  tfaeir  re- 

Slfion,  andre-establislied  the  authoritj  of  the 
d  French  laws  in  civil  cases,  while  it  intro- 
dneed  the  English  law  in  criminal  ptoceedings. 
la  the  latter  end  of  theyear  Cailetoa  returned 
to  Canada,  where  he  was  warmly  welcoBked 
back  hy  the  catholic  bishop  and  clergy  of  the 
province,  and  on  10  Jan.  1776  was  appointed 
governor  of  Quebec.  Oa  the  recall  at  Gage 
the  command  of  the  army  in  America  was 
divided,  and  eesigned  in  Cemada  to  Carleton, 
tad  m  the  old  colonies  to  Howe.  At  an 
early  stsce  of  the  watr  the  Congress,  being 
appieh^iBive  of  an  attack  by  Carleton  on 
tkeir  north-west  frontier,  determined  on  the 
JBTssion  of  Canada,  and  <m  10  Sept.  1776 
tbe  American  troops  effected  a  landing  at 
St.  Jahn'B.  Carleton,  however,  who  had  no 
army  and  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  raise 
the  peasantry,  was  defeated  by  Colonel  War- 
ner m  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  garrison,  and 
conqielled  to  retire.  On  3  Nov.  St.  John's 
capitulated  to  General  Montgomen',  who 
on  the  13th  entered  Montreal.  Carleton 
narrowly  escaped  being  captured.  Disguised 
K  a  fisherman  ne  passed  tteough  the  enemy's 
emft  in  a  whaleboat  and  arrived  at  Qneoec 
sn  the  19th.  The  fbrtifications  of  the  town 
bad  been  greatly  neglected,  and  the  garrison 
did  not  consist  of  above  eleven  thousand  men, 
few  of  whom  were  regulars.  In  spite  of  these 
ubstaclee  and  the  liuewannnees  of  the  Bri- 
tish settlers  who  were  displeased  with  the 
new  eonstitution,  Carleton,  having  ordered  all 
posons  who  would  not  join  in  reeistanee  to 
the  enemy  to  leave,  soon  put  the  city  into  a 
state  of  defence.  An  attempt  b^  Colonel 
Arnold  to  take  it  by  surprise  caving  failed, 
Montgomery  joined  forces  with  the  lattier, 
and  on  5  Dec.  summoned  Carleton  to  sur- 
render. The  governor  refused  to  have  any 
correspondence  with  the  American  eommsn- 
der.  After  laying  siege  to  the  city  for  nearly 
a  month,  the  Americans  attempted  to  take 
it  by  storm  on  31  Dec.  1776,  but  were  re- 
pulsed, Monj^mery  being  killed  and  Arnold 
vomided.  "nie  siege  was  continoed  until 
the  beginning  of  Hay  1776,  when,  upcm  the 
srrivid  of  a  British  squadron,  Oarleton  sal- 
lied oat  and  pat  the  already  retreating  enemy 
to  Mut  with  the  loss  of  thrar  artillery  and 
bai^age.  By  the  end  of  the  month  Oarletcm 
had  gathered  aforce  of  Uiirteenthousandmen, 
and  aeoordingly  assumed  the  offensive.  The 
Amerioans  gndtudly  retired  before  him,  and 
by  18  Jtme  nad  evaenated  Canada  and  esta- 
Uished  themselves  at  Crown  Point.  After 
wihing  until  October  for  boats  to  cross  Ijake 
Oiunpittn,  Carletoa  want  in  ptuwut  of  the 


Americans,  «ad  two  itavaleiM^agMiients  were 
fought  on  tiM  lake  on  the  Iltii  and  18th. 
The  result  of  the  first  eonSict  was  somewhat 
doubtftil,  but  on  the  second  occasion  Carle- 
ton gained  a  complete  victory  and  took  pos- 
session of  Crown  Point,  where  he  remained 
until  8  Nov.,  when,  giving  up  the  idea  of 
besieging  Hconderoga,  he  returned  to  8t. 
John  s  and  sent  his  army  into  winter  quar- 
ters. In  reward  for  his  Drilliant  services  in 
the  defence  of  Quebec  he  was  nominated  a 
knight  of  the  Bath,  6  July  1776,  and  a  spe- 
cial warrant  was  issued  allowing  him  to  wear 
the  ensigns  without  being  invested  in  the 
usual  manner.  In  1777  an  expedition  from 
Canada,  intended  to  co-operate  with  the 
principal  British  force  in  America,  was  re- 
solved on,  and  on  6  May  Burgoyne  arrived 
at  Quebec  to  take  the  command.  Carleton, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  unable  to  get 
on  amicably  with  Lord  George  Qermaine,  at 
once  demanded  his  own  recall  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  treated  with  injustice.  On 
29  Aug.  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant-general, and  the  next  year  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Oharlemont  in  Ireland, 
a  post  which  he  retained  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  In  May  1778,  without  assign- 
ing any  reason,  he  dismissed  Peter  Livius 
from  Ms  poet  of  chief  justice  of  Quebec. 
At  the  end  of  July  he  left  Canada  for  Eng- 
land, and  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Haldimand  as  governor  of  Quebec.  He 
declined  to  appear  before  the  privjr  council 
in  defence  of  his  dismissal  of  Livius,  who 
was  restored  to  his  office  by  an  order  dated 
36  March  1779.  On  19  >iay  followmg  he 
was  installed  K.B.  at  Westminster,  and  on 
33  Feb.  1782  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  as  commander-in-chief  in 
America.  He  arrived  at  New  York  with  his 
commission  on  6  May,  and  desired  that  all 
hostilities  should  be  stayed.  By  a  consistent 
poliCT  of  clemencyhe  did  much  to  conciliate 
the  Americans.  He  remained  in  New  York 
for  some  time  after  the  treaty  of  peace  had 
]  been  signed,  and  finally  evacuated  the  city 
on  36  Nov.  1783  and  returned  to  England. 
;  A  pension  of  l,000i  a  year  was  granted  him 
by  parliament  for  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
wire  and  two  elder  sons.  In  1782-3  he  was 
colonel  84th  foot,  and  on  11  April  1786  he 
was  again  appointed  governor  of  Quebec. 
He  was  created  Baron  Dorchester  on  21  Aug. 
in  the  same  year.  He  arrived  at  Quebec  to 
I  take  ciiarge  of  the  government  on  23  Oct., 
I  and  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  inhabit- 
\  ants,  with  whom  he  was  highly  popular. 
,  One  of  his  first  measures  was  to  assemble 
^  the  legislative  council,  whom  he  directed 
,  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  into  (be 
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condition  of  the  prorinces.  In  1791  an  act 
of  parliament — -wnich  had  been  prepared  by 
William  Qrenville,  and  revised  bj  Dorches- 
ter— was  passed.  Bj  the  provisions  of  this 
act  (31  Geo.  Ill,  c.  81)  Canada  was  divided 
into  two  provinces,  viz.  Upper  Canada  (now 
Ontario)  and  Lower  Canada  (now  Quebec), 
and  a  similar  constitution  was  nven  to  each. 
Dorchester  was  absent  from  Canada  from 
17  Aug.  1791  to  24  Sept.  1793,  during  which 
time  the  government  of  the  provinces  de- 
volved on  Major-general  Alurea  Clarke,  the 
lieutenant-governor.  Dorchester  took  his 
final  departure  from  Quebec  on  9  July  1796, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Major-general  Prescott. 
The  Active,  in  which  he  embarked  with  his 
familv,  was  wrecked  on  Anticosti.  No  lives 
were  lost,  and  on  19  Sept.  they  reached  Forts- 
mouth  in  H.M.S.  Dover  without  any  further 
mishap.  On  16  July  1790  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  15th  dlragoons,  and  on  12  Oct. 
1793  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  general  in  the 
armv.  On  18  March  1801  he  became  colonel 
of  the  27th  dragoons,  from  which  regiment 
he  was  transferred  on  14  Aug.  1802  to  the 
command  of  the  4th  dragons.  After  Us 
return  from  England  he  hved  in  retirement 
first  at  Kempsnot,  near  Basingstoke,  and 
afterwards  at  Stubbings,  near  Maidenhead, 
where  he  died  suddenly  on  10  Nov.  1808. 
Dorchester,  though  a  severe  disciplinarian, 
was  a  man  of  humane  conduct  ana  of  sound 
common  sense.  His  kind  treatment  of  the 
Canadian  people,  and  of  the  American  pii- 
Boners  during  the  war,  did  him  infinite  credit, 
as  well  as  his  attempts  to  check  the  excesses 
of  the  Indians  employed  by  the  government 
against  the  colonists. 

He  married,  on  22  May  1772,  Lady  Maria, 
the  third  daughter  of  Thomas,  second  earl  of 
Effingham,  by  whom  he  had  nine  sons  and 
two  daughters.  His  widow  survived  him 
for  many  years,  and  died  on  14  March  1836, 
aged  82.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by 
his  grandson,  Arthur,  the  only  son  of  Cliris- 
topher,  his  third  son.  The  present  and  fourth 
baron  is  also  a  grandson  of  the  first  peer, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  Richard,  the  youngest 
of  the  nine  sons.  The  Royal  Institution 
possesses  a  large  number  of  manuscripts 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Maurice  Hor- 
gann,  Dorchester's  secretary  daring  the  last 
years  of  the  American  war.  These  consist 
solely  of  American  official  documents.  In 
the  British  Museum,  among  the  Add.  MSS., 
some  of  his  correspondence  while  governor 
of  Quebec  will  be  found. 

[OoIlinB'a  Feerage  of  England  (1812),  viii. 
113-18;  ChHlmers'g  Biog.  Diet.  (1813),  viii. 
267-60  ;  Morgan's  Sketches  of  Celebrated  Ca- 
nadiani  (1862),  pp.  81-4 ;  Macmullen's  History 


of  Canada  (1868) ;  Bancroft's  Histoiy  of  Um 
United  States  (1876),  ToU.iii-vi.:  Hohnes'i  An- 
nals of  America  (1820),  ToLiL;  Hahoo'tHiit«}r 
of  England  (1854),vol8.  vi.  andvii. ;  AnnnilBt 
gister,  1808,  chron.  pp.  149-62;  Sir  H.  (km- 
dish's  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  io  tie 
year  1774(1839);London Gazettes;  AimjIiUs: 
Add.  MSS.  21678,  21697-700,  21707,  21714, 
21781,  21806-8.]  0.  F.  B.  B. 

CARLETON,   Lorn)  (A    1725).    [See 

BOTLE,  HbiHEIT,  LoBD  CA.SLBIOR.] 

CARLETON,  HUGH,  Visootot  CiRii- 
TON  (1739-1826),  chief  justice  of  commoB 
pleas  in  Ireland,  eldest  son  of  FnatU 
Carleton  of  Cork,  by  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
John  Lanton,  was  bom  11  Sept.  1739,  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublia 
and  being  called  to  the  Irish  bar  became 
third  Serjeant  1776,  second  serjeant  1777. 
solicitor-general  in  1779,  and  chief  jostioe  of 
the  common  pleas  in  1787.  He  sat  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  for  fifteen  yesn. 
He  was  M.P.  for  Tuam  from  1772  to  1776, 
for  Philipstown  from  1776  to  1788,  and  for 
Naas  from  1783  to  1787.  In  1789  he  to 
created  Baron  Carleton  of  Amer,  and  in 
1797  Viscount  Carleton  of  Clare,  Tipfmi;- 
He  retired  from  the  bench  in  1800,  and  tbe 
same  year  was  chosen  one  of  the  twentr- 
eight  representative  peers  of  Ireland.  Cu'* 
ran,  referring  to  the  lugubrious  manner  of 
Carleton  on  the  bench,  said  that  he  to 
plaintiff  (plaintive)  in  every  case  befoie  him. 
He  died  on  2a  Feb,  1826.  He  married  in 
1766  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Bichud 
Mercer,  and  in  1795  Mary  Buckley,  eecoad 
daughter  of  Andrew  Matthew ;  bat  ij 
neither  marriage  had  he  any  issue. 

[Oeoisian  Era,  ii.  640;  Gent.  TSiif.  182(.  i- 
270.]  T.F.H. 

CARLETON,  MARY  (1642  P-ie73),  'the 
I  German  princess,'  was  bom,  by  her  own 
account,  at  Cologne,  her  father  being  Henrr 
van  Wolway,  lord  of  Holmstein.    It  was 
also  said  that  she  was  the  only  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Oundenia,  bom  10  April  1839 
,  (Life  0/  the   Famous   Madam    CkarUm, 
,  pp.  2-S),  but  she  confessed  just  before  her 
execution  that  she  was  Mary  Mdden  rf  Oaa- 
'  terbury,  daughter  of  a  chorister  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  bom  on  22  Jan.  1642.    VarioM 
'  accounts  are  given  of  her  early  life,  bnt  all 
'  agree  that  she  came  from  Holland  abont  1661 
to  London,  where  her  imposture  conmienoel 
j  She  was  witty  and  handisome,  '  Dutch4iailt 
I    . ,  a  stout  Fregat.'  One  King,  a  vintner,  ana 
'  his  wife  were  her  fint  dupes,  and  to  tltfo 
she  represented  her  fortune  as  apptoachuw 
>  80,000^  a  year.    In  April  1663  she  laained 
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John  Carleton,  Mm.  King's  brother.  A  pre- 
vious marriage  to  one  John  8tedman,  still 
living,  was  mscoveied,  and  Mary  was  com- 
mitted on  a  charge  of  bigamy  to  the  Gate- 
house, where  she  was  visiteS  by  Pepy s  (Simy, 
29  May  1663)  and  a  ^reat  concovirse  of  curious 
people.  She  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  on 
4  June  1663,  and  defended  herself  with  such 
courage  that  she  was  'acquitted  by  publiqne 
proclamation'  (7%e  Chreat  Tryall,  &c.  title, 
and  pp.  1-6).  Carleton  now  attacked  her  in 
his '  Ultimum  Vale  ,  .  .  being  a  true  De- 
scription of  the  Passages  of  that  Grand  Im- 
postor, late  a  pretended  Germane  Lady.' 
'  My  Lady  Batten  envieghed  nughtily  against 
the  Gorman  PMncesse,"  says  Fepys  {fiiary, 
7  June  1668),  though  he  himself  was  '  as 
high  in  the  defence  of  her  wit  and  spirit,  and 
^ad  that  she  is  cleared  at  the  sessions.'  She 
answered  the  '  Ultimum  Vale '  in  '  An  His- 
toiieall  Narrative  of  the  German  Princess 
. . .  written  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  World 
at  the  request  of  divers  Persons  of  Honour.' 
Other  publications  on  the  subject  were  'The 
Qieat  'Tryall  and  Arraignment  of  the  late  dis- 
tressed Lady,  otherwise  called  the  late  Ger- 
main Princess'  (1663),  &o.,'  The  Arraignment, 
Tiyal,  and  I^amination  of  Mary  Moders, 
alias,  &c.,  &c./  and  'The  Tirall  of  Mary 
Moders  for  having  two  husbands.'  After  this 
Mary  Carleton  turned  actress,  and  a  play  was 
composed  expressly  for  her,  with  her  own  title 
'The  German  Princess;'  it  was  performed 
at  the  Duke's  House,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
where  Pepys  saw  her  the  next  year,  16  April 
1664,  and  declared  that '  never  was  anything 
so  well  done  in  earnest  worse  performed  in 
jest'  {ib.  for  that  date).  She  became  a 
common  thief  next,  and  was  transported  to 
Jamaica  in  February  1671 ;  but  she  returned 
to  London  and  her  evil  courses;  in  December 
1672  she  was  sentenced  to  death  for  various 
thefts,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn  on  23  Jan. 
1872-3  (Gbaugbb,  Biog.  Hitt.  iv.  224-6). 
Set  age  was  said  to  be  thirty-eight. 

Two  broadsheets  were  published  in  1678, 
'  An  Elegie  on  the  Famous  and  Renowned 
Lady  for  Eloquence  and  Wit,  Madam  Mary 
Carlton,  otherwise  styled  The  German  Prin- 
cess,' &c.;  and  'Some  Luck,  Some  Wit, 
being  a  Sonnet  upon  the  merry  Life  and  un- 
timely Death  of  Mistriss  Mary  Carlton,  com- 
monly called  The  German  Princess.  To  a  new 
Tune,  called  The  German  Princess  adieu.' 
There  also  appeared  in  1673 '  Memories  of  the 
Lifeof  the  iWous  Madam  Charlton  .  .  .  with 
her  Nativity  astrolo^cally  handled,  to  which 
iaprefixed  her  portrait ; '  and  J.  G.'s '  Memoires 
of  Mai^  Carleton  . . .  Being  a  Narrative  of 
her  Life  and  Death,  interwoven  with  many 
itruge  and  pleasant  Passages,  from  the  tim« 


of  her  Birth  to  her  Execution  .  .  .  with  her 
Behaviour  in  Prison,  her  last  Speech,  Burial, 
and  Epitaph.'  A  reprint  of  the  'Historicall 
Narrative,  called  the  second  edition,  appeared 
about  1720.  Its  title  is  '  The  Life  and  Cha- 
racterof  Mrs. Mary Moder8,alia8,&c. . .  .  with 
theHavock  and  Spoilshe  committed  upon  the 
Publick  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Second ; ' 
and  it  is  said  in  Harley's  '  Notes  on  Biogra- 
phies' to  have  been  republished  because  Al- 
derman Barber  was  reported  to  be  her  eon 
(Notes  and  Queries,  5th  series,  i.  291). 

[Fepys's  Diary,  ed.  Chandos,  pp.  167.  139, 
206 ;  Granger's  Biog.  Hist.  2nd  ed.  iv.  224-6 ; 
Life  and  Character,  &c.,  pp.  2,  70-6;  J.  G.'s  Me- 
moires, To  the  Reader,  and  pp.  1-118;  Tbo 
Famous  Madam  Charlton,  pp.  2-9 ;  The  Great 
Tryall,  pp.  4-7 ;  Mary  Carleton's  Historicall 
Narrative,  pp.  1-20 ;  John  Carleton's  Ultimum 
Vale,  Eearne's  Collections,  ii.  410-11;  Notes 
and  Queries,  6th  ser.  L  228,  291.]  J.  H. 

OAHLETON,     RICHARD     (1560  ?- 
1638  P),  musical  composer,  was  possibly  a 
member  of  the  family  of  the  same  name  who 
lived  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk.    He  was  bom  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
educated  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  proceeded  A.B.  in  1577.  He  subsequently 
took  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.,  and  was  or- 
dained.   Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment at  Norwich  CathedraL    In  1601 
he  published  a  collection  of  twenty-one  ma- 
drigals, on  the  title-page  of  which  he  styles 
himself '  Priest.'    These  compositions,  which 
in  the  Latin  preface  he  calls '  prima  libamina 
facultatis  meee.'  are  dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas 
Farmer.    Prefixed  is  a '  Preface  to  the  Slrill- 
I  full  Musician,'  dated  Norwich,  28  March 
i  1601.    In  the  same  year  he  contributed  a 
madrigal  to  the  collection  entitled '  The  Tri- 
j  umphs  of  Oriana.'  On  11  Oct.  1612  Carleton 
I  was  presented  by  Thomas  Thursby  to  the  rec- 
'  tory  of  Bawsey  and  Glosthorp,  near  Lynn.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  it  probably 
took  place  in  1688,  for  though  a  locum  tenens 
(Robert  Powis)  seems  to  have  been  appointed 
I  to  the  living  in  1627,  there  was  no  other  rec- 
tor until  22  Aug.  1638,  when  Richard  Peynes 
was  presented.  Carleton's  name  is  also  spelt 
'  Carlton  or  Charlton.    The  only  extant  com- 
!  positions  of  his,  besides  those  mentioned 
I  above,  are  some  instrumental  pavans  in  the 
I  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  668). 

I  [Registers  of  the  Univeisity  of  Cambridge, 
communicated  by  Mr.  J.  W,  Clark;  Diocesan 
Registers  of  Norwich,  Register  of  Bawsey  peuish, 
communicated  by  the  Rev.W.F.  Creeny  and  Dr. 
Mann ;  information  from  the  Bev.  the  Master  oi 
Clare,  Dr.  Bensly,  and  Mr.  Walter  Rye.] 

w.B.a 
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QARLKTON,  THOMAS,  alias  CouPTOH 
(1693  f-1666),  Jesuit.    [See  CoufiOH.] 

OABIiETON,  -WILLIAM  (A  1809  P), 

judge,  appears  to  have  been  a  YorkBhireman. 
He  18  designated '  civia  Eboracensis '  in  a  roll  of 
1291  {Sot.  Oriff.  Abbrev.  1 75).  The  earliest 
mention  of  him.  oocurs  under  date  1286,  when 
he  was  placed  in  possesaion  of  the  vacant 
abbey  of  Bamaev  in  Huntingdonshire,  to 
hold  during  the  king's  pleasure.  Between 
1286  and  1290  inclusive  he  acted  as  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  Jews,  officials  with  func- 
tions similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer,  but  limited  to  the  transac- 
tion of  business  in  which  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity was  concerned.    His  salary  appears  to 

have  been  20/.  per  annum.    On  the  oxpul- , . 

sion  of  the  Jews,  which  took  place  in  lz90,  |  His  parents  had  intended  him  for  the  chnidi, 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  immediately  created  and  sent  him  as  a  poor  scholar  to  MwatUt. 
a  baron,  as  we  find  him  ranked  next  after  |  He  bad  travelled  as  far  as  Ghwoard  when  k» 
John  de  Oobham,  the  senior  baron,  in  the  interpreted  an  ominous  dream  m  a  oommsiul 
list  of  jnsticee  summoned  to  parliament  in  '  to  return  to  Tyrona  The  iacidents  of  thii 
1295.  Ha  was  despatched  to  Antwerp  in  '  joumey  gave  rise  to  the  tale  of  the  'Poor 
1297  to  ne^iate,  on  behalf  of  the  king,  a    Scholar.' 

loan  of  10,000/.  with  the  merchants  there,  I  Lougb-derg  was  a  place  fiuned  formtnj 
presumably  for  the  purposes  of  the  expedi-    l^;ends,  and  Carlefeoa  visited  the  spot  t«  par- 


acMS.  Cadeton  used  to  say  that  his  &t bo's 
memory  was  a  rich  and  pensct  storehouse  of 
all  that  the  social  antiquary,  man  of  letten, 
the  poet,  or  the  mueioian,  would  considtr 
valuable^  Ha  spoke  the  Irish  and  Engliik 
languages  with  nearly  equal  flaeacv,  and  wai 
acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  foUdore.  Hi* 
mother  was  famoua  for  her  musical  talsntt. 
Carleton's  earliest  tutor  was  one  Pat  FitjM, 
the  master  of  the  hedge  adtool,  vrho  appeus 
as  Mat  Kavanagh  in.  toe '  He(ke  School,  and 
Carleton  bears  teatimony  to  t£e  savagery  U 
hedge  schoalmastens«niBraU.y.  Being  wbie- 
quently  fora  time  amiMir  the  efaaif^  of  tne  Bar. 
Dr.  Eeenan  of  Olaaslough,  ha  made  conader- 
able  progress  in  his  studies,  especially  in  dsi- 
sios.  Cm  tkeremovalof  Dr.KesnantoDnn- 
dalk,  CSarleton  waseompelled  to  retom  hoiu. 


tion  to  Flanders.  By  tke  death  of  Jolm  da 
Cobham,  in  1300,  he  became  senior  baron. 
He  was  reappointed  on  the  aooession  of  Ed- 
ward  n  (1307),  at  whose  coronation  he  was 
present,  and  the  same  yeiur  received  permis- 
sion, in  consideration  of  his  '  long  ana  meri- 
torious and  unremitting  service,'  to  attend 
at  the  exchequer  at  his  own  convenience. 
Tlie  following  year  he  is  mentioned  as  one 


fdfm  a  station  there.  In  the  '  iKnigh-aaig 
Pilgrim '  he  has  given  an  exact  transcript  of 
what  tock  place  during  these  stations  wli 
in  the  summer  months.  Oarleton's  experi- 
enoes  at  Lough-dergled  him  to  the  reedutiw 
never  to  enter  the  church.  About  thii  timfr 
there  fell  into  his  hands  a  copy  of '  GKI  BW 
He  DOW  longed  for  contact  with  the  world, 
and  entered  the  £umly  of  Pien  Murphy,  • 


of  the  judges"  assigned  to  try  cases  of  fore-  |  farmer  in  county  Lontfi,  «e  a  tulKW.  He  next 
stalling  in  the  city  of  London.  As  after  this  |  went  to  Dublin  in  searcfa  of  fortnne  with  two 
vear  be  is  not  again  sonunoned  to  parliament,  '  shillings  and  ninejienoe  in  his  pocket .    Offiff- 


It  is  probable  that  he  died  before  the  next 
writ  was  issued  (the  11th  of  the  ensuing 
June).  As  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the' In- 
quisitionee  poet  Mortem,'  we  may  infer  that, 
like  many  other  of  the  earlier  liarons  of  the 
exchequer,  he  was  of  humble  origin ;  and  as 
he  is  described  as '  civis  Eboracensis,'  it  seems 
not  altogether  improbable  that  he  was  the 
tenant  of  Carleton  in  Yorkshire,  under 
Henry  de  Percy. 


iag  himself  as  assistant  to  a  bird-fftufier,  he 
was  asked  what  ha  potopoeed  to  stuff  Uid^ 
witii,  and  ingenuouslv  replied, '  Potatoes  tnd 
meal.'  He  determined  to  enlist,andaddieiaed 
a  letter  in  Latin  to  the  colonel  of  a  reginesl. 
who  dissuaded  him  from  his  purpose,  ud 
shortly  afterwards  Carleton  obtained  kbk 
tutor«iuipe.  While  engaged  in  taition  he  nst 
the  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married. 
For  the  '  Christian  Examiner,'  a  Dublin 


Fesa's  livM  of  th«  JodgM; 
IM ;  Pnil  'V7tita,  i.  S9,  iL 
pt.  ii.  4,  19.} 


Bot.  Farl.i.  169, 
div.  ii.  pt.  L  18, 
^M.B. 


[Rot.  Orig.  Abbrer.  I  «1. 78. 118;  Dogdale's    V»^^  ^^  by  th*  Rev  C«sarOW^ 

Cteon.  8«r.  18. 88;  Madox's  Eid». i.  880, ii. 62;    » I^^t^iJ  clergyman,  Carleton  wioteade- 

-     -  -         -       -       -  scnptum  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Loo^|n-«»f!' 

Stetches  soon  followed  eadi  other  wn^ 
succession,  and  in  1880  these  were  collsoted 
into  a  volume,  and  pablisbed  under  the  title 
of  Traits  and  Storiea  of  the  Irish  Peasantiy. 
Several  editions  were  called  for  in  three  yeusi 
and  a  second  series  appeared  in  18S3.  Hit 
sketches  of  the  peasantry  wen  followad  br 
a  collect  ion  of  '  Tales  of  iRdsud,'  1884.  » 
some  of  the  tales  ha  evidently  describes  b* 


OAELETOIT,  WILLIAM  (1794-1869), 
Irish  novelist,  was  bom  at  Prillisk,  co.  Ty- 
rone, in  1794,  and  not,  as  some  writers  have 
stated,  in  1798.  His  parents  supported  them- 
selves and  fourteen  children,  of  wnom  William 
was  the  youngest,  on  a  farm  of  only  fourteen 
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oim  feelings  and  eailvezpeiieiiees.  Carleton 
produced  in  1839  liis  'Pardorougha  the  Miser,' 
vhich  lias  been  described  aa  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  and  moving  works  of  fiction  ever 
written.   'Fardorougna'wssdnunatiaedand 
produced  at  a  Dublin  theatre,  but  the  version 
aonoyed  Carleton,  and  led  to  on  unpleasant 
correspondence  between   himself   and  the 
adapter,  a  lady  named  Ma^th.    He  states  ' 
'  that  there  was  not  a  publication  of  any  im-  I 
pcntanee  in  his  time  to  which  he  did  not  coa- 
tribatek'    The  greater  number  of  his  sket  ohes 
have  been  reptwlished  in  volume  form.    In  ' 
1&41  there  appeared  a  collection  of  tales  by 
Carleton,  pathetic  and  humorous,  contain* 
iog  the  sketch  entitled  '  The  Misfortunes  of 
B^ev  Branairan.'    This  volume  was  suo- 
teedea  in  1846  by  a  more  elaborate  work,  ' 
entitled  '  Valentme  M'Olutchy,  the  Irish  1 
Agent,  or  Chronicles  of  the  Castle  Cumber  j 
Property.'    This  novel  dealt  with  the  land  i 
qneetion.    The  work  was  extended  in  1846 
Dv  the  addition  of  'The  Pious  Aspirations 
of  Solomon  M'Slime.'    The  machinations  of 
secret  societies  were  exposed  in  '  Body  the 
Rowr,  or  the  Sibbonman.'    A  Dublin  pub- 
lisher havincMJixtjected  a  series  of  books  under 
the  title  of  'Xne  Library  of  Ireland,'  Carleton 
came  forward  to  supply  a  gap  caused  by  the 
death  of  Thomas  Davis.    He  produced  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  his  story  of '  Paddy  Qo- 
eaay.'    The  Irish  famine  supplied  Carleton 
with  the  materials  for  his  '  Black  Prophet,' 
published  in   1847.    It  was  succeeded  by 
■  The  Emigrants  of  Ahadorea '  and  '  Art  Ma- 
gnire.'    In  1849  appeared  '  The  Tithe  Proc- 
tor,' and  in  1852  'The  Red  Hall,  or  the 
Baronet's  Daughter.'  afterwards  republished 
underthetitleof'TheBlackBaronet.'    This 
was  succeeded  by  '  The  Squanders  of  Castle 
Squander,'  and  at  a  brief  interval  by  a  volume 
ofshorter  collected  tales.    The  last  consider- 
able works  firom  Carleton's  pen  were  '  Willy 
Reilly  and  his  dear  Colleen  Bawn '  (1856)  ; 
'  The  Evil  Eye,  or  the  Black  Spectre '  (I860) ; 
and '  Redmond,  Count  O'Hanlon,  the  Irish 
Rapparee'  (1862).    But  for  many  years  sub- 
M(iuently  there  appeared  periodically  volumes 
of  this  writer's  collected  sketches. 

Notwithstanding  Oadeton's  inde&tigable 
industry  he  fell  into  difficulties.  A  memorial 
was  addressed  to  government  on  his  behalf^ 
aigned  br  persons  of  all  ranks  and  creeds,  in- 
cluding Maria  Edgeworth,  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Lord  John  Russell  he  received 
a  pension  of  2002.  per  annum.  Two  of  his 
eons  went  out  to  x7ew  Zealand.  He  died 
30  Jan.  1869. 

Carleton  has  been  re«;axded  as  the  truest, 
the  most  powerful,  and  the  tenderest  deli- 
neator of  Iriah  life.    Indignant  at  the  con- 


stant misrepresentsitions  of  the  character  of 
his  countrymen,  he  resolved  to  give  a  fisitlifiil 
picture  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  although  he 
did  not  spare  their  vices  he  championed  their 
virtues,  which  were  too  often  neglected  or  dis- 
puted. He  was  erratic  in  habit,  and  although 
he  wrote  much  he  was  unsystematic  and  fitnil 
in  effort.  Most  of  Carieton's  works  were 
translated  into  French,  Qoman,  and  Italian. 
There  is  as  yet  no  eollected  edition  of  them 
in  English,  the  varkius  novels  and  sketches 
having  appeared  in  one  form  at  intervals  in 
Dublin,andinanotherfi>rminLondon.  Many 
are  now  entirely  out  of  print. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  wodis  of  Car- 
leton which  have  been  publialied  in  volume 
form:  1.  'Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish 
Peasantry,'  two  series,  1880  and  1888. 
2.  '  Tales  of  Ireland,'  1834.  8.  '  The  Fawn 
of  Springvale  and  other  Tales,'  1841. 
4.  'lYaits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,' 
new  edition,  with  an  autobiographical  intro- 
duction, explanatory  notes,  and  illustrations, 
1843-4.  6.  'Valentine  M'Clutchy,'  1846. 
6.  'Body  the  Rover,  or  the  Ribbonman,' 
1845.  7.  '  Parra  Sastha;  or  the  History  of 
Paddy  Go-easy  and  his  wife  Nancy,'  1846. 

8.  '  llie  Black  Prophet,' '  The  Emigrants  of 
Ahadarra,'  'Fardorougha  the  Miser,'  'The 
Tithe  Proctor'  (Parlour  Library  series),  1847. 

9.  'Art  Maguire,  or  the  Broken  Fledge,' 
1847.  10.  'The  Clarionet,  the  Dead  Boxer, 
and  Barney  Branagan,'  1860.  11.  'Red 
Hall,  or  the  Baionet's  Daughter,'  1852. 
12.  '  Jane  Sincl&ir,  Neal  Makme,'  &c.,  1852. 
IS.  'WillyReillyandhisdearColIeenBawn,' 
1855.  14.  'The  Emigrants'  (RaUway  Li- 
brai7  series),  1857.  16.  'The  Evil  Eye,  or 
the  Black  ^tre,'  1860.  16.  '  The  Double 
Prophecy,  or  Trials  of  the  Heart,'  1862. 
17.  'Redmond,  Count  O'Hanlon,  the  Irish 
Rapparee,  an  EUstorical  Tale,' 1862.  18. 'The 
saver  Acre  and  other  Tales,'  1862.  19.  'The 
Fair  of  Emyvale  and  the  Master  and  Scholar ' 
(Parlour  Librwy  series),  1870.  20.  'The 
Squanders  of  Castle  Squander'  (Library  of 
FaTourite  Authors),  1878.  Several  of  these 
works  have  passea  through  a  considerable 
number  of  editions. 

[Carleton's  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish 
Peasantry,  with  an  Autobiographic»l  Introduc- 
tion, 1843;  Bead's  Cabinet  of  Irish  Litetatnre, 
1880 ;  Qasrteriy  Beview,  Septamber  1841 ;  Free- 
man's Jonnial,  Dablin,  1  Tth.  1860 ;  Ch«mb«rs'a 
Cydopiedia  of  English  litetatnie,  1876.1 

CARLIELL,  ROBERT  (d.  1622  P),  poet^ 
is  the  author  of  a  scarce  volume  entitled 
'  Britaines  Glorie ;  or  an  Allegorical  Dreame 
with  the  Exposition  thereof:  containing  the- 
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Heathens  Infidelitie,  the  Turkes  Blosphemie, 
the  Popes  Hypocrisie,  Amsterdams  Varietie, 
the  Church  of  Englands  Veritie  in  Beligion. 
And  in  our  Church  of  England,  the  Kings 
Exoellency.  His  Issues  Integritie.  The  Nobles 
and  Gentries  Constancie.  The  Councels  and 
ludges  Fidelitie.  The  Preachers  and  the  Bi- 
shops Sinceritie.  Conceived  and  written  by 
ItobertCarlieIl,Ctent.,fortheloTe  and  honour 
of  hia  King  and  Country,'  London,  1619. 
This  allegorical  poem,  in  forty-two  siz-line 
stanzas,  is  followed  by  a  prose  exposition,  in 
which  the  glories  of  the  church  of  England 
are  further  described.  A  singular  attack  on 
tobacco  figures  in  the  early  pages.  In  the 
British  Museum  Library  are  three  copies  of 
the  work,  two  dated  1620,  and  a  third  dated 
1623.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  au- 
thor. The  will  of  a  citizen  and  leatherseller 
of  London  of  the  same  name,  dated  9  Oct. 
1622,  was  proved  on  7  Nov.  following.  This 
Kobert  Carliell  had  a  son  Robert,  who  accord- 
ing to  the  will  hod  treated  his  father  very 
undutifully, 

[Carlisle's  Collections  for  a  History  of  the  Car- 
lisle Family,  p.  373  ;  Corser's  Collectanea  Anglo- 
Poetica,  iii.  253-6 ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.] 

S.L. 

OABLILE.  [See  also  Cibliell,  Ca.b- 
USLE,  and  Cabltle.] 

CARLILE  or  CARLISLE,  ANNE  (d. 
1680  P),  was  an  artist.  In  1668  Sir  William 
Sanderson,  speaking  in  his  'Graphice'  of 
painters  '  now  in  England,'  says  (p.  20), '  and 
in  Oyl  Colours  we  have  a  virtuous  example  in 
that  worthy  Artist,  Mrs.  Carlile.'  She  painted 
her  own  portrait ;  Vertue  saw  it  in  the  succeed- 
ing century,  about  1730.  She  was  largely  em- 
ployed in  copying  the  paintings  of  the  Italian 
masters,  ana  in  reproducing  these  in  minia- 
ture ;  and  Charles  I  was  so  warm  an  admirer 
of  her  work,  Graham  says,  that  he  presented 
Vandyke  and  the  lady  with  ultramarine  to 
the  value  of  600/.  Anne  Carlile  died  about 
1680 ;  and  many  of  her  pictures  were  after- 
wards in  the  possession  of  Lady  Cotterel. 

[Sir  William  Sanderson's  Oraphice,  p.  20; 
Walpole's  Aneod.  of  Fainting,  ed.  1849,  ii.  381.] 

J.  H. 

OABIJLE,  CHRISTOPHER,  D.D.  (d. 

1588  ?),  divine,  was  a  member  of  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  of  which  society  he  was  elected  a 
fellow.  He  commenced  M.A.  in  1641,  and 
in  1648  was  chosen  one  of  the  proctors  of 
the  university.  In  1652  he  took  the  degree 
of  B.D.,  and  be  was  subsequently  created 
D.D.  He  was  residing  at  Monks'  Horton  in 
Kent  in  1563.  The  first  dated  edition  (1572) 
of 'his  discourse  on  the  controverted  point 


whether  St.  Peter  was  ever  at  Rome  is  dedi- 
cated to  Lord  Wentworth, '  by  whom,'  mv.- 
the  author,  'I  have  bene  liberally  sustaine! 
these  XXX.  yeares.'  On  22  Aug.  1571  oii> 
Christopher  Carlile,  M.A.,  was  instituted  U 
the  rectory  of  St.  John's,  Hackney,  whid. 
was  vacant  by  his  death  on  2  Aug.  1588, 
when  William  Sutton,  M.A.,  was  appointed 
his  successor.  Another  Christopher  Culile, 
who  lived  for  some  time  at  Barham  inKent, 
removed  thence  to  the  parish  of  St.  Botol[^, 
near  Bisbopsgate,  London,  where  he  died  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1596. 

CarLle  was  an  excellent  Hebrew  scholar. 
He_  wrote :  1.  '  A  Discourse  wherein  is 
plainly  proved  by  the  order  of  time  and  plice 
that  Peter  was  never  at  Rome.  Further- 
more, that  neither  Peter  nor  the  Pope  is  tie 
head  of  Christes  Church,'  Ix)nd.  n.d.  and 
1672,  4to.  Another  edition  bears  this  titfc, 
'  A  Discourse  of  Peters  Lyfe,  Fer^rination, 
and  Death,'  Lond.  1582,  4to.  The  first  dis- 
course was  reprinted,  with  two  letters  to  t 
clergyman,  by  James  Billet,  Lond.  1846,  8to. 
2. '  A  Discourse,  concerning  two  divine  Por- 
tions. The  first  effectually  concluding,  tlut 
the  soules  of  the  faithfuU  fathers  deceased 
before  Christ  went  immediately  to  Heaven. 
The  second  sufficientlye  setting  foorth  unto 
us  Christians,  what  we  are  to  conceive, 
touching  the  descension  of  our  Saviour  Cibrist 
into  Hell,'  Lond.  1582,  16mo.  Dedicated  to 
Henry,  earl  of  Huntingdon.  This  book  con- 
tains the  substance  of  a  public  disputation 
held  at  Cambridge  in  1652,  and  was  written 
in  confutation  of  a  work  by  Dr.  R.  Smith  of 
Oxford.  Carlile's  book  was  interdicted  bv 
public  authority  soon  after  its  appeonace. 
3.  The  Psalms  of  David  in  English,  with  «n- 
notations,  1573;  manuscript  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Library,  Ff.  6.  6. 

[Carlisle's  Collections  for  a  Histon  of  the 
Carlisle  Family,  68;  Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit  144; 
Ames's  l^pogr.  Antiq.  (Herbert),  882,  878,908, 
1008,  1071,  1191,  1319;  Lysons's  EnTiIOI^i:■ 
478;  Cooper's  Annals  of  Cambridge,  t.  243; 
Addit.  MS.  5885,  f.  49 ;  Wood's  Athens  Oion. 
(Bliss),  i.  338, 418 ;  Cooper's  Athense  Cantab,  ii. 
84;  Newcourt's  Hepertorinm,  i.  619;  Bebin- 
son's  Hackney,  ii.  164,  166.]  T.C. 

CARLILE,  CHRISTOPHER  (1551- 
1693).    [See  Cableiix,  Chkistopkbb.] 

OABLILE,  JAMES  (d.  1691),  actor  and 
dramatist,  was  a  native  of  Lancashire,  and 
joined  the  company  at  Jhury  Lane  some  time 
previous  to  1682.  After  mentioning  the  fe- 
mous  union  of  the  two  companies — the  Kin^i 
and  the  Duke's — under  Betterton  [q.  v.J  m 
1682,  Downes  (Soschu  ArMUcanut)  wnte» 
as  follows : '  Note,  now  Mr.  Monfort  and  Mr. 
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Carlile  were  grown  to  the  maturity  of  good 
actors.'    The  only  rdles  in  connection  with  I 
which  the  name   of   Carlile   survives  are  I 
Anmale  in  the  '  Duke  of  Guise '  of  Dryden  ' 
and  Lee,  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  ; 
1682,  and  LesUno  in  Sontheme's  *  Disap-  I 
pointment,  or  the  Mother  in  Fashion,'  given  , 
at  the  same  house  in  1684.    Both  characters 
are  suhordinate.  As  after  this  date  the  name  , 
of  Carlile  disappears  as  an  actor  from  stage  ! 
records,  and  as,  according  to  Gildon,  Carlile  ! 
left  the  stage  young,  and  previous  to  his  death  ' 
had,  accormng  to  Gibber,  risen  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  it  is  probable  that  not  long  after 
this  period  he  jomed  the  army.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  stage  was  maintained  by  the 
production  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  his  former 
tome,  of  '  Fortune  Hunters,  or  Two  Fools 
well  met,'  a  fairly  brisk  and  entertaining 
comedy,  which  was  acted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mountfort,  Leigh,  Kynaston,  and  Nokes,  and 
printed  in  4to  in  1689.  Downes,  probably  in 
mistake,  refers  to  a  much  earlier  production 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  of  '  Two  Fools  well 
met,'  which  he  erroneously  assigns  to  'Jjod- 
wick  Carlile.'  Carlile,  with  his  orother,  died 
at  the  battle  of  Aghrim  on  12  July  1691, 
fighting  in  the  army  of  Ginkel  against  the 
Irish  and  French. 

[Genest's  Account  of  Jie  English  Stage; 
Dovnes's  Roscins  Anglicantu;  Biographia  Dra- 
natica ;  Langbaice's  Bmmatic  Poets  by  Gildon ; 


Cibber's  Apology  by  Bellchambers ;  Oxbeny's 
Dramatic  Chronology .1 


J.  K. 


CARLILE,  JAMES,  D.D.  (1784-18.54), 
theological  wntar,  bom  in  1784  at  Paisley,  was 
educated  at  Glasgow  University,  firom  which 
he  received  his  degree  of  D.D.  In  1818  he 
became  minister  of  the  Scots  church  at  Mary's 
Abbey,  Dublin,  and  in  1880  he  was  appointed 
resident  commissioner  to  the  Irish  Doard  of 
education.  In  this  situation  it  fell  to  him 
to  take  the  leading  part  in  preparing  and 
editing  school  boolu,  and  in  organising  the 
school  system.  His  aim  was  to  avoid  all 
that  might  be  counted  sectarian,  and  intro- 
duce as  much  wholesome  religious  matter  as 
possible.  He  was  associated  in  the  educa- 
tional board  with  Archbishop  Whately,  who 
held  him  in  high  esteem,  and  also  with  Arch- 
bishop Murray,  whose  liberal  spirit  mside  him 
an  agreeable  fellow-worker.  I4ie  educational 
febnc  which  was  thus  reared,  however,  dis- 
^eased  Cardinal  Cullen  and  his  successors. 
Ibving  resigned  the  post  of  educational  com- 
missioner in  1839,  he  devoted  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  to  an  enterprise  for  the  con- 
version of  Roman  catholics  to  the  protestant 
faith.  He  had  felt  the  ordinary  methods  of 
dealing  with  Roman  catholics  to  be  onsatis- 

TOL.  III. 


factory,  and  so  early  as  1826  had  published 
a  memorial,  in  which  he  advocated  a  plan 
on  the  model  in  some  degree  of  the  Moravian 
missions.  In  1839  he  prevailed  on  his  Dublin 
congregation,  which  was  a  collegiate  charge, 
to  allow  him,  while  still  maintaming  his  re- 
lation to  it,  to  act  as  their  missionary  to  Par- 
sonstown  in  Birr,  and  for  more  than  twelve 
years  he  laboured  with  no  little  success  among 
the  Roman  catholics,  and  used  to  say  that  the 
spiritual  fruits  of  his  labour  were  at  least 
equal  to  those  of  his  much  longer  ministry  in 
Dublin.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  afiairs 
of  the  presbyterian  church  of  Ireland,  was 
twice  moderator  of  its  supreme  court,  and  on 
one  occasion  made  a  speech  which  wag  emi- 
nently useful  at  a  critical  turn  of  the  church's 
history.  He  died  at  Dublin  81  March, 
18.34.  Carlile  was  a  man  of  high  character 
and  scholarly  ao^uirements,  and  of  consider- ' 
able  literary  activity.  His  works  are:  1. 
'  Examination  of  A^ments  for  Roman 
Catholic  Episcopacy,'  Dublin,  1815.  2. '  Ser- 
mons on  Faith  and  Repentance,'  London, 
1821.  3.  'The  Old  Doctrine  of  Faith  as- 
serted,' London,  1828.  4.  '  The  Apocryphal 
Controversy  summed  up,'  Glasgow,  1827. 
6.  'On  the  Constitution  of  the  Primitive 
Churches,' Dublin,  1831.  6.  '  Letters  on  the 
Divine  Origin  and  Authori^  of  Scripture,' 
2  vols.,  Edmburgh,  1887.  7.  '  On  the  First 
and  Second  Advents,'  Edinburgh,  1848.  8. 
'  Fruit  gathered  from  among  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  Ireland,'  London,  1848.  9.  '  The 
Papal  Invasion:  how  to  repel  it,'  London, 
1850.  10.  'Manual  of  the  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  Human  Mind,'  London, 
1861.  11.  'Station  and  Occupation  of  Saints 
in  Final  Glory,'  London,  1864. 

[Introdnctory  notice  prefixed  to  the  hut- 
named  work  by  his  nephew,  Rev.  James  E.  Car- 
lile ;  Thirty-eight  Years  of  Mission  Life  in  Ja- 
maica, Sketch  of  Rev.  Warrand  Carlile ;  Cata- 
logae  of  New  College  Library  and  of  Advocatei^ 
Library,  Edinburgh ;  Killen'g  History  of  tlie  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church.]  W.  O.  B. 

CARLILE,  RICHARD  (1790-1848), 
freethinker,  was  bom  8  Dec  1790  in  Ash- 
burton,  Devonshire.  His  father  was  a  shoe- 
maker, who  had  some  reputation  as  an  arith- 
metician, and  published  a  collection  of  mathe- 
matical and  algebraic  questions.  He  became 
an  exciseman  and  fell  into  bad  habits.  His 
son  Richard  was  four  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Carlile  was  educated  in  the 
village  free  school,  where  William  Gifford, 
afterwards  editor  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review,' 
had  been  a  scholar.  He  was  taught  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  sufficient  Latin  to  read  a 
physician's  prescription.  For  a  time  he  was 
in  a  chemist's  shop  in  Exeter,  bnt  left  oa 
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being  set  to  perform  some  office  incompatible 
with  the  digoi^  ol  one  who  could  read  a 
prescription.  For  a  time  he  coloured  pic- 
tures, which  were  sold  in  the  shop  kept  by 
hia  mother.  Her  principal  trade  customers 
were  Qifford  &  Co.,  brothers  of  Robert,  after- 
wards attorney-general  and  lord  Gifford  [q.v.]. 
Carlile  was  eventually  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Cumming,  a  tinman,  a  hai^  master,  who  con- 
sidered five  or  six  hours  for  sleep  all  the  re- 
creation necessary  for  his  apprentices.  Car- 
lile frequently  rebelled  against  this  injustice. 
He  had  an  ambition  to  earn  his  liTing  by  his 
pen.  In  the  meantime  he  worked  as  a  jour- 
neyman tinman  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1813  he  was  employed  at  Benham 
&  Sons',  Blaok£riaT8  Boad,  London ;  in  1816 
at  the  firm  of  Matthews  &  Masterman  of 
Union  Court,  Holb<Hn.  There  he  saw  for  the 
first  time  one  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Paine, 
whose  effigy  he  had  helped  to  bum  when  a  boy. 
Excited  by  the  vigour  of  the '  Rights  of  Man ' 
and  the  distress  of  the  time,  he  wrote  letters 
to  newspapers,  but  only  with  the  result  of 
seeing  a  notice  in  the  '  Independent  Whig,'  a 
'half-employed  mechanic  is  too  violent.'  He 
wiot«  to  Hunt  and  Cobbett  without  inte- 
resting them.  In  1817  the '  Black  Dwarf,'  a 
London  weekly  publication,  edited  by  Jona- 
than Wooler,  first  appeared.  This  periodical 
was  much  more  to  Carlile's  taste  than  Cob- 
bett's '  Register,'  and  was  continued  till  1819. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  then  suspended, 
and  the  sale  of  obnoxious  literature  exposed 
to  dangers  which  only  stimulated  Carlile. 
He  borrowed  1/.  from  his  employer,  bought 
with  it  a  hundred  'Dwarfs,'  and  on  9  March 
1817  sallied  forth  from  the  manufactory 
with  the  papers  in  a  handkerchief.  He  tra- 
versed London  in  every  direction  to  get  news- 
vendoTB  to  sell  the  '  Dwarf.'  He  carried  the 
'  Dwarf'  round  several  weeks,  walking  thirty 
miles  a  day  at  a  profit  of  fifteen  pence  and 
eighteen  pence.  When  Steill,  the  publisher 
of  the  '  Dwarf,'  was  arrested,  Carlile  oflfered 
to  take  his  place.  '  I  did  not  then  see,'  he 
said  later  in  life,  '  what  my  experience  has 
since  taught  me,  that  the  gpreatest  despotism 
mling  the  press  is  popular  ignorance.'  He 
printed  ana  effected  the  sale  of  26,000  copies 
of  Southev's  'Wat  Tyler'  in  1817,  in  spite 
of  the  author's  obgection.  The  '  Barodies '  of 
Httne  being  suppressed,  Carlile  reprinted 
them,  and  also  published  in  1817  a  series  of 
parodies  by  himself,  entitled  'The  Political 
Litany,  diugently  revised,  to  be  said  or  sung 
until  the  Appointed  Change  occurs ; '  '  The 
Sinecurists'  Greed;'  «The  Bullet  Te  Deum;' 
'A  PoUtioal  Catechism;'  'The  Order  for  the 
Administration  of  Loaves  and  Fishes.'  These 
pnblieations  cost  Carlile  eighteen  weeks'  im- 


prisonment in  the  king's  bench  prison,  &om 
which  he  was  liberated  without  trial  on  the 
acquittal  of  William  Hone.    In  1818  Carlile 
published  the  theological,  political,  and  mis- 
cellaneous works  of  Pains,  together  with  a 
memoir.  He  was  prosecuted,  and  he  published 
other  works  of  a  similar  character.    By  th« 
end  of  October  1819  he  had  six  indictmeots 
against  him.   In  November  he  was  sentenced 
to  1,600/.  fine  and  three  years'  imprisoDment 
in  Dorchester  gaoL     In  the  middle  of  the 
night  he  was  handoufied  and  driven  off  be- 
tween two  armed  officers   to   Dorchester, 
a  distance  of  120  miles.    His  trial  lasted 
three  days,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  who  thought 
it  necessary  to  issue  a  ukase  to  forbid  any 
re}>ort  of  it  being  brought  into  his  tenitoiy. 
'  During  this  imprisonment  he  was  ordered  to 
'  be  taken  out  of  uis  cell  half  an  hour  each  day. 
I  He  resented  the  exhibition  by  remaining  two 
years  and  a  half  in  his  room  without  goiof 
'  mto  the  open  air.    Carlile  busied  himself  ii 
gaol  with  the  publication  of  a  periodical 
called  '  The  Republican,'  which  he  hemji  in 
1819  and  continued  till  1826  (14  vols.)  The 
'  first  twelve  volumes  are  dated  from  Dor 
Chester  gaol.    Mrs.  Carlile  resuming  the  pab- 
I  lication  of  this  and  other  of  her  husband'i 
I  works  was  sentenced  in  January  1821  totro 
I  years'  imprisomnent,  also  in  Dorchester  gaol. 
But  Carlile  still  managed  to  publish  his  writ- 
I  ings,  and  at  once  issued  a  report  of  his  wife's 
tnaL    The  same  year  a  constitutional  aseo- 
'  elation  was  fonnea  for  prosecuting  Carlile's 
'  assistants ;  6,000Z.  was  raised,  and  the  Di^e 
'  of  Wellington  put  his  name  at  the  head  of 
'  the  list.    The  shwiff  of  the  conrt  of  ki]i(['s 
bench  took  possession  of  Carlile's  house  m 
;  Fleet  Street,  furniture,  and  stock  in  tnde. 
'  but  Carlile's  publications  still  issued  from  the 
'  prison.     In  1822,  in  tiis  week  in  which  Peel 
I  took  possession  of  the  home  office,  a  second 
seizure  was  made  of  the  house  and  steeh  tt 
I  56  Fleet  Street,  under  pretence  of  satisfying 
'  the  fines,  but  neither  from  this  nor  the  f(» 
mer  seizure  was  a  farthing  allowed  in  the 
abatement  of  the  fines,  and  Oaitile  was  kept 
in  Dorchester  gaol  for  six  years,  from  18I9to 
1826 — three  years'  imprisonment  being  takw 
in  lieu  of  the  fines.    His  sister,  Mary  Anne, 
was  fined  600/.,  and  suligeeted   to  twelre 
months'  imprisonment  from  July  1831,  t<f 
publishing  Carlile's  '  New  Year's  Address  to 
the  Reformers  ofGreat  Britain' (1821).  Ctt- 
lilepublished  a  report  of  her  trial  The  rate  of 
liquidation  of  fines  established  by  the  crown 
was  twelve  months  for  every  600/.    In  1825 
it  was  reported  that  the  cabinet  council  hii 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  prosecution! 
should  bo  disoontiiraed.    No  more  peraoot 
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were  urested  from  Carlil«'8  diop,  and  yet '  so  that  the  bu^er  was  unable  to  identify  th« 
none  of  Ma  pnblicationa  had  been  snppresaed.  '  seller.  On  a  dial  was  written  the  name  (rf 
The  last  nine  of  his  ghopmen  arrested  were  '  everr  publication  for  sale,  the  purchaser  eon 
detained  to  complete  their  Bentenoee,yar7ing  ]  tared  and  turned  the  handle  of  the  dial  tO' 
from  eix  months'  to  three  years'  imprison-  |  the  publication  he  wanted ;  on  depositiug 
ment,  Sir  Bobert  Feel  refusing  to  give  up  a  the  money  this  book  dropped  down  before^ 
single  day.  After  his  releaM  Ca^le  pub-  '  him.  The  peril  of  maintaining  a  fre»  presft 
liehed  the  earlier  numbers  of  a  new  weekly  !  in.  those  days  brought  Carlile  the  admiration 
political  paper  called '  The  Gorgon,'  and  from  '  and  sympathy  of  powerful  friends  unprepared 
January  1828  to  December  18^  edited  a  sis-  |  themselyes  to  incur  snoh  riska.  The  third 
penny  weekly  serial  called  '  The  Ldon ' — a  and  fourth  years  of  hia  impriaonnient  pro- 
recora  of  the  prosecution  of  Robert  Taylor,  '  duced  him  subscciptioni  to  the  amount  of. 
author  ofthe'DevH's  Pulpit.'  Carlile  sou^t '  500/.  a  year.  For  a  long  period  his  profits 
to  establish  freedom  of  speech,  and  in  1880  en-  |  over  th«  ooonter  were'  60/.  a  week.  Onoe, 
gaged  the  Rotunda,  Blaciifiiars  Road.  Most  of '  when  a  trial  was  pending,  Mrs.  Carlile  took 
the  publicmeninLiondoBoatofparliamentat-  600/.  in  the  dM>p  in  one  week.  But  Carlil» 
tenaed  the  discussions,  and  a  liberty  of  speech  had  a  passion  for  propayndaam,  and  incurred 
never  before  known  in  England  was  per>  '  liabilitiee  wMohexhanstod  all  his  resouroea. 
mitted.  The  French  revolution  of  1880  gave  !  So  long  as  he  vindicated  tibe'p<^tical  freedom 
farther  impetus  to  free  speaking  on  the  plat-  |  of  the  prees  OoUtett  said, '  You  have  doa*' 
fonu.  Later,  Carlile's  house  in  Fleet  Street  your  duty  bravely,  Mr.  Carlile ;  if  every  ooe 
was  assessed  for  church  rates.  When  his  had  done  like  you,  it  w»uld  be  all  very  weli' 
goods  were  seized  he  retaliated  by  taking  out  But  when  he  sought  to  establish  the  theo- 
the  two  front  windows  to  exhibit  two  effigies  logical  and  even  the  medical  freedom  of  the 
of  a  bishop  and  a  distraining  officer.  After  a  '  press,  Cartwright  and  others  deprecated  hia 
time  he  added  a  devil,  who  was  linked  aim-  '  proceisdings  as  misohievous  or  immoral. 
in-arm  with  the  bishop.  Sach  crowds  were  [  Carlile  married  in  1813  one  several  years 
attracted  that  public  business  was  impeded,  older  than  himsel£  Out  of  his  slender  wa^pes 
Carlile  was  again  indicted,  but  the  court  of  thirty  shillings  a  week,  even  when  he  had 
was  at  least  externally  courteous.  Carlile  several  chUdren,  he  continued  to  coBtribQta 
defended  himself  with  good  sense,  but  was  to  the  support  of  his  mother.  This  first  led 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  40(.  to  the  king  '  todomeBtiodiSarences,whiohB(perity  oftem- 
and  give  sureties  of  2002. — himself  in  100/,  per  on  his  wife's  port  inoreaaed,  and  in  1819 
and  two  others  in  60/. — for  his  good  behaviour  a  separation  was  agreed  upon  as  soon  as  he 
for  three  years.  As  he  refiised  to  give  sure-  '  had  means  of  providing  for  her,  which  did 
tie*  or  ask  others  to  become  aureties,  he  not  occur  untU  1882,  when  he  was  able  to 
enteied  with  his  acoustomed  spirit  into  three  settle  upon  her  an  annuity  bequeathed  to  him 
veors'  more  impritonmcBt.  Before  sentence  by  Mr.  Morrison  of  Chelsea.  Otherwise  Mra. 
be  made  a  daposrtion  in  court  stating  the  Carlile  was  not  without  good  qoalities.  She 
gT<nnidsofhisdeternunation,andthat,'tlioagh  had  business  talent,  which  her  husband  never 
anxious  to  live  in  peace  and  amity  with  all  acquired,  and  though  having  but  little  sym- 
men,  theredid  exist  many  political  and  moral  pathy  with  his  opinions,  she  resented  the 
evils  which  he  would  tlirongh  life  labour  to  oppression  directed  against  him,  and  reeo« 
abate.'  Thvs,  with  a  further  iBoprisonment  lately  refused  to  compromise  him  or  diseoDr< 
in  1834-6  of  ten  weeks  for  resistance  to  the  tinue  selling  his  publications,  though  it  sub- 
payment  of  church  rates,  he  endured  a  total  jected  her  to  two  years'  impiisonmeat.  Carlile 
imprisonment  of  nine  years  and  four  months,  died  on  10  Feb.  1843,  in  his  fifty-third  year. 
He  saw  that  the  humiliation  of  the  press  from  an  illness  brought  on  by  excitement  in 
could  only  be  removed  by  resistance.  In  search  of  a  child  who  had  wandered  from  hie 
1819  Castlereagh  had  proposed  a  law  which  door  in  Bouverie  Street,  London.  Sir  William 
would  have  inflicted  transportation  on  Car-  Lawrence[q.v.],theaathorofthe'Leciture8on 
lile  for  a  second  offence.  Edwards,  a  clever  Man,'  saw  nim  in  his  brief  illness.  He  left 
spy,  freqnented  his  house  for  months,  and  his  bod^  for  anatomical  purposes  to  St.  Tho- 
saade  him  a  Aill-length  model  of  Paine,  with  mas's  HoepitaL  He  followed  the  example  of 
a  view  to  win  his  confidence  and  involve  him  Bentham  in  deebing  to  remove  by  his  own 
in  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy.  When  Thistle- '  example  the  popular  prejndiae  against  disseo- 
wood  Mne  seized  it  was  intended  to  arrest  tion.  Carlile  was  abstemious,  habitually  dif- 
Mrs.  Carlile,  her  husband  being  then  in  pri«  '  fident,  but  bold  under  a  sense  of  duty.  He 
son,  to  suffgest  his  complicity  with  Thistle-  praetued  free  speaking,  and,  what  was  rarer, 
wood.  His  shopmen  were  arrested  so  fre- '  never  objected  to  its  being  used  by  others 
qoently  that  he  sold  his  books  by  clockwork,  j  towards  himself.     Although  he  ordinarily 
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'«poke  with  hesitation,  he  attained  eloquence 
in  vindicating  freedom.  He  had  suffered  so 
much  that  he  not  unnaturally  became  con- 
Tinced  that  suffering  was  the  only  qnalificaF' 
'tion  for  a  public  teacher,  and  douDted  the 
integrity  or  those  who  had  dared  nothing. 
The  ferocity  with  which  he  was  assailed  drove 
him  to  extremes  in  self-defence,  which,  how- 
-ever,  were  temperate  when  compared  with 
the  insolence  ot  his  powerful  assailants ;  but 
ia  him  it  was  deemed  license,  in  them  re- 
spectable indignation.  His  merit  was,  that  he 
chose  the  metnod  of  moral  resistance  and  ac- 
4KHnplished  by  endurance  what  violence  could 
sot  have  effected.  He  lived  to  discern  that 
«ensation  is  not  prepress  and  denunciation  is 
not  instruction,  ana  by  his  want  of  conside- 
ration in  speech  he  created  a  dislike  of  the 
truth  he  vindicated.  The  faults  of  Carlile 
will  be  forgiven  in  consideration  of  his  having 
done  more  than  any  other  Englishman  in  his 
day  for  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  Cai^ 
lile  edited  two  serials :  '  The  Prompter,' 
1830-1 ;  and  '  The  (Jauntlet,'  1833.  He  was 
also  the  author  of '  The  Moralist,'  a  series  of 
moral  essays,  and  of  the  following  (among 
numerous  other)  pamphlets :  1.  '  A  Letter 
to  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,' 
1819.  2.  <  An  Effort  to  set  at  rest  some  little 
disputes  and  misunderstandings  between  the 
Reformers  of  Leeds  .  .  .'  1821.  3.  <  To  the 
Beformers  of  Ghreat  Britain  (Five  Letters 
from  Dorchester  Gaol),'  1821.  4.  'An  Ad- 
dress to  Men  of  Science,  calling  upon  them 
to  stand  forward  and  Vindicate  the  Truth 
.  .  .'  1821.  6.  '  Observations  on  Letters  to 
a  Friend  on  . . .  Christian  Beligion,  by  Olin- 
thus  Gregory  . . .'  1821.  6.  'Guide  to  Vir^ 
tue  and  Morality  through  the  Pages  of 
the  Bible,'  1821.  7.  '  Every  Man's  Book,  or 
"What  is  God P '  1826.  8.  'The  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  Richard  Carlile,'  1827.  9.  'A  Ser- 
mon npon  the  subject  of  the  Deity,  preached 
.  .  .  from  the  pulpit  before  the  Congregation 
of  the  Church  of  Mount  Brinksway,  near 
Stockport,  formerly,  before  their  Conversion, 
-the  Congregation  of  Bible  Christians,'  1827, 
10.  'A  New  View  of  Insanitv,'  1881.  11.  'A 
Letter  to  0.  Larkin,  of  the  Newcastle  Press,' 
1834.  12.  'Church  Reform,'  1835.  13.  'An 
Address  to  .  .  .  Reformers  on  the  Political 
Excitement  of  the  Present  Time'  (published 
by  Thomas  Paine  Carlile,  Manchester),  1839. 
Just  before  his  death  he  had  begun  a  weekly 
periodical  called  the  '  Christian  Mirror.' 

[The  Ganntlet,  1833;  The  lUpuHlican,  vols, 
ii-xriii. ;  A  Scourge;  The  Christian  Warrior; 
Holyoake's  Life  and  Character  of  R.  Carlils 
(1848);  Lion,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  Orarle  of  Reason, 
■W,  i.  (1641) ;  Shenrin's  Bepubliean ;  the  Lancet, 


Ko.  1016(1843);   bibliogtaphieal  notes  kindly 
supplied  by  Mr.  C.  W.  £itton  of  Maneheiter.] 

a.  J,  H. 
OARIilNGFORD.    E^ru    ov.       [See 
Taafb,  Thboba^ld,   first    Earl,    d,    1677; 
Taafe,  Fbancib,  third  Earl,  1639-1704.] 

CARLINGFORD,  Viscomrs  op.  [See 
Taafb,  Theobald,  second  Viscoukt,  d. 
1077;  Taafb,  Francis,  fourth  ViacousT, 
1639-1704 ;  Taafb,  Nicholas,  sixth  Vn- 
COUNT,  1677-1769.] 

OARLINI,  AGOSTINO  (d.  1790),  sculp- 
tor and  painter,  was  a  native  of  (Jenoa,  who 
came  to  England  early  in  life  and  became 
the  most  celebrated  sculptor  of  his  day,  dis- 
tinguished particularly  for  his  drapery.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  (1769)  and  succeeded  Moser  as 
keeper  in  1783.  His  best-known  work  is  a 
statue  of  the  quack  Joshua  Ward  fq*  ▼.;, 
executed  for  the  Society  of  Arts.  It  is  said 
that '  in  order  to  make  this  statue  talked  of 
and  seen  at  the  sculptor's  studio,'  the  doctor 
allowed  him  200/.  a  year  '  to  enable  him  to 
work  at  it  occasionally  till  it  was  finished, 
and  this  sum  the  artist  continued  annually 
to  receive  till  his  death.'  Other  works  of 
his  were  two  statues  for  Somerset  House  and 
the  masks  on  the  keystones  of  the  Strand 
front  of  that  building  representing  the  rivers 
Tyne,  Dee,  and  Severn ;  and  a  good  design 
mside  in  1770  for  a  monument  to  Alderman 
Beokford,  which  was  engraved  by  BartoIonL 
He  exhibited  five  works  at  the  Society  of 
Artists,  and  eleven  at  the  Royal  Academr 
between  1760  and  1786.  In  1776  he  exhibited 
a  portrait  of  a  nobleman  in  oil.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  indebted  to  his  friend  Cipriani 
for  some  designs.  Original  drawings  by  him 
are  in  the  British  Museum,  He  died  at  his 
house  in  Carlisle  Street,  Soho,  16  Aug.  1790. 
There  is  an  engraving  of  Carlini  with  Cipriani 
and  Bartolozzi,  by  J.  R  Smith,  after  Rigaud. 

[Redgrave's  Diet  of  Artists ;  Kollekens  and  hii 
Times ;  Kagler's  Kiinstlei^Lexikon ;  Oent.  Mag. 
1790 ;  An.  Keg.  1768,  1770.]  C.  M. 

CARLISLE.  [See  also  Carlbill,  Cab- 
LiELL,  Carlile,  and  Cabltlb.] 

CARLISLE,  Sir  ANTHONY  (176&- 
1840),  su^eon,  was  bom  at  StilUngton,  Dui^ 
ham,  in  1768.  He  became  the  medical  pupil 
of  an  uncle  at  York,  after  whose  deatn  a« 
was  placed  under  Mr.  Green,  founder  of  the 
Durham  City  HoepitaL  After  attending  the 
lectures  of  /ohn  Hunter,  BaiUie,  and  Oruik- 
shank,  and  being  the  resident  pupil  of  Jlr. 
Henry  Watson,  surgeon  to  Westminster 
Hospital,  he  sucoeedra  to  the  surgeoncy,  on 
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Watson's  death,  in  1793,  and  held  the  office 
till  his  own  death  in  1840.  Carlisle  became 
a  fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society  in  1800,  and  in 
1804  delivered  the  Croonian  lecture  on '  Mus- 
cular Motion,'  following  it  by  another  on  the 
*  Muscles  of  Fishes '  in  1806.  He  contributed 
other  papers  on  biological  subjects  to  the  Phi- 
losophical and  Linnean  'Transactions,'  the 
'  Philosophical  Magazine,'  &c.  Carlisle  was 
long  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  (from  1815)  and  an  examiner 
(from  April  1826),  hol(ung  these  appoint- 
ments tin  death.  In  1820  and  in  1826  he 
deliyered  the  Hunterian  oration  at  the  col- 
lege, and  on  other  occasions  lectured  on 
anatomy  and  surgery ;  he  also  considerably 
added  to  the  library  and  museum.  He  was 
president  of  the  college  in  1829  and  1839. 
He  gained  admission  as  a  student  to  the 
Royal  Academy  while  still  young,  and  wrote 
an  essay  in  the  '  Artist '  on  the  '  Connection 
between  Anatomy  and  the  Fine  Arts,'  in 
which  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  minute 
knowledge  of  anatomy  was  not  necessary 
to  the  historical  painter  and  sculptor.  In 
1808  the  social  connection  which  he  had 
cultivated  led  to  his  obtaining  the  professor- 
ship of  anatomy  at  the  Academy,  notwith- 
standing Charles  Bell's  candidature.  This 
post  he  neld  for  sixteen  years.  He  was  sur- 
geon-extraordinary to  the  prince  regent,  and 
was  knighted  on  24  July  1821,  He  took 
great  interest  in  Westminster  Hospital,  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  raising  funds  for 
the  new  building.  He  died  on  2  Nov.  1840, 
at  his  house  in  Langham  Place,  aged  72. 

Carlisle  was  neither  a  brilliant  anatomist  nor 
physiologist,  but  was  a  fairly  good  surgeon. 
His  introduction  of  the  thin-bladed,  straight- 
edged  amputating  knife,  in  place  of  the  old 
clumsy  crooked  one,  and  his  use  of  the 
simple  carpenter's  saw  make  his  name  chiefly 
worthy  of  note.  He  was  handsome  and 
good-humoured,  but  very  vain  and  crotchety, 
and  in  his  later  years  somewhat  slovenly  and 
negligent  of  his  duties. 

In  1800,  in  conjunction  with  "W.  Nichol- 
son, Carlisle  engaged  in  important  researches 
on  voltaic  electricity,  and  is  credited  by  Ni- 
cholson with  first  observing  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water  by  the  electric  current  (Journal 
of  Natural  PMloiophy,  iy.  July  1800, 179- 
87),  and  with  several  ingenious  experiments 
and  observations. 

_  Among  Carlisle's  miscellaneoxis  publica- 
tions may  be  mentioned :  '  An  Essay  on  the 
IHsorders  of  Old  Age,  and  on  the  Means  of 
prolonging  Human  Life,'  1817,  2nd  edit. 
1818 ;  '  Alleged  Discovery  of  the  Use  of  the 
Srieen,'  1829 ;  '  Lecture  on  Cholera,'  1832 ; 
'Practical  Observations  on  the  Preservation 


of  Health  and  the  Prevention  of  Diseases,' 
1838 ; '  Physiological  Observations  upon  Glan- 
dular Structures^' 1834.  A  list  of  his  scien- 
tific papers  is  given  in  the  Royal  Society's. 
Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers,  1. 1867. 

[PettlgreVs  Medical  Portrait  Gallery,  1840,  . 
vol.  ii.;   Qent.  Mag.  December  1840,  ii.  680; 
Qeoi^gian  Era,  iL  1833,  p.  588;  J.  P.  Clarke's 
Autobiographical  BecoUections  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  1874,  283-94.]  G.  T.  B. 

CABLISLE,  Eabls  of.  [See  Habclat, 
Anbkew,  d.  1823 ;  Hay,  Jahbs,  first  Eabl, 
d.  1636  ;  Howahd,  Chables,  first  Eabl  of 
the  second  creation,  1629-1686;  Howabd,. 
Chaelbs,  third  Eabl,  1674-1738 ;  Howabd, 
rBEDBBioK,fifth  Eabl,  1748-1825 ;  Howabd, 
GEoseE,  sixth  Eabl,  1773-1848 ;  Howabd, 
Geobse  William  Fbedebick,  seventh  . 
Eabl,  1802-1864.] 

CARLISLE,  Countess  op  (1599-1660). .. 
[See  Hat,  Luor.] 

CAELISLE,  NICHOLAS  (1771-1847),. 
antiquary,  was  bom  at  York  in  January  or 
February  1771,  and  was  half-brother  of  Sir- 
Anthony  Carlisle  [q.  vj  Having  entered  the 
naval  service  of  the  East  India  Company,, 
he  amassed  considerable  property  as  purser,, 
with  which  he  generously  assisted  his  brother. 
In  JanuaiT  1  w7  he  became  secretary  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  Having  installed 
himself  in  the  society's  apartments  in  Somer- 
set House,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  exe- 
cution of  a  series  of  laborious  and  in  their 
day  useful  compilations.  Between  1808  and 
1813  he  produced  toixmaphical  dictionaries 
of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
In  1818  he  published  '  A  Concise  Description 
of  the  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,'  for  which  he  collected  ma-- 
terials  by  issuing  circulars.  His  '  Collections 
for  a  History  of  the  Ancient  Family  of 
Carlisle'  appeared  in  1822,  and  a  similar 
work  on  the  family  of  Bland  in  1826.  In 
1828  he  wrote  '  An  Historical  Account  or 
Charitable  Commissions,'  and  in  1837  printed 
privately  a  memoir  of  William  Wyon  [q.  v.], 
the  engraver,  with  an  appendix  on  the  con- 
troversies between  him  and  Pistrncci.  He 
indexed  the  first  thirty  volumes  of  the 
'  Archaeologia '  and  the  first  fourteen  re- 
ports of  the  charity  commissioners,  and  wa» 
for  a  time  a  commissioner  himself.'  '  His 
long-continued  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to- 
establish  professorships  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  various  continental  universities  *" 
Erocured  him  several  foreign  orders,  and  led 
im  to  compile  (1839)  '  An  Account  of  Fo- 
reign Orders  of  Knighthood.'  Having  been 
appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber, . 
he  wrote  on  the  history  of  that  body.    In. 
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1812  he  became  an  aaeistiuit  librarian  of  the 
ftoyal  Library,  and  accompanied  that  collec- 
tion to  the  British  Mnseum,  twhere  he  only 
attended  two  days  in  the  -week.  He  died  at 
Margate  27  Aug.  1847,  leaving  the  character 
of  an  amiable  and  worthy  man,  whose  abili- 
ties were  by  no  means  commenaurate  with 
his  industry. 
[Gent.  Mag.  August  1848,  pp.  205-9.]  R.  G. 

OABIiOS,  EDWARD  JOHN  (1768- 
1861),  antiqaary,  said  to  be  a  collateral  de- 
sceodoBt  of  William  Carlos  [q.  v.],  who  was 
chiefly  Lnatrumental  in  the  preservation  of 
Charles  II  dorinff  the  flight  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  and  the  only  child  of  William 
Carlos  and  Qrace  Smith  of  Newington,  Mid- 
dlesex, where  he  was  bom  on  12  Feb.  1798. 
He  was  educated  at  Mr.  Colecraft's  school, 
Newington,  and  was  articled  to  Mr.  Reynell 
■of  the  lord  mayor's  court  office,  with  which  he 
was  connected  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He 
'  took  a  great  interest  in  architecture  and  in  an- 
cient buildings.  In  1832  he  was  one  of  the 
committee  for  the  restoration  of  Crosby  Hall, 
of  which  in  November  of  that  year  he  cMitri- 
buted  an  account  to  the '  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine '  under  the  title, '  Historical  and  Anti- 
quarian Notices  of  Crosby  HdL'  He  was 
one  of  the  most  active  promotecs  of  public 
efibrts  in  drfmce  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
'Overy,  6outhwark,  and  when  old  London 
Bridge  was  pulled  down  he  contributed  to 
the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine '  for  Merdi  1832 
'  An  Account  of  London  Bridge,  with  Obser- 
vations on  its  Architecture  during  its  demo- 
lition.' For  the  same  periodical  he  wrote 
during  1824-S8  a  series  of  descriptions  of 
the  new  churches  in  the  metropolis,  and  the 
review*  of  architectural  books  from  1822  to 
1848.  In  1843  he  published  a  second  edition, 
with  ad^tions  of  Skelton's  '  Oz<»iia  Bestau- 
rata,'  in  which  the  plates  iUnstratire  of  each 
college  were  brought  togBther  and  thedescrip- 
tions  formed  into  a  oontinuons  narrative.  He 
<<]ied  on  20  Jon.  1851. 

[Gent.  Mag.  1851,  pt.  i.  p.  443.]    T.  F.  H. 

CABLOS,  OABLBS,  or  CABEU^ 
WILLIAM  (di  1689),  royalist,  was  a  colonel 
-or  major  in  the  royalist  acmy  during  the  civil 
wars.  A  fuaily  c£  the  name  of  Carlos  is  de- 
scribed as  of  Stratford-wi-Avon  in  the  '  Visi- 
tation of  Warwickshire '  in  1619  {Harleian 
Soc.  xii.  38).  A  correspondent  of '  Notes  and 
Queries,'  Ist  ser.  x.  344,  suggests  that  the 
royalist  was  the  son  of  Anthony  Careless,  | 
warden  of  the  Clothiers'  Company  in  Wor- 
cester-in  1666,  who  died  there  6  Jan.  1670. 
Clarendon  states  that  he  resided  in  Stafford- 
shire.  Carlos  took  .part  in  the  battle  of  Wor- 


cester (3  Sept.  1651),  and  saw,  it  was  stated, 
the  last  man  killed  there  before  leaving  the 
battle-field.  As  soon  as  the  defeat  of  the 
royalists  proved  decisive  he  :fled  to  the  woods 
surrounding  Boecobel  House,  and  hid  liiinielf 
in  the  branches  of  an  oak  tree.  About  fire 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  6  Sept., 
King  Charles  himself  arrived  at  Boecooel 
while  escaping  from  the  Commonwealth  sol- 
diers, who  were  in  hot  pursuit,  and  Carles, 
who  dees,  not  araeartohave  been  personally 
acquainted  with  the  king^  mreviousiy,  uued 
him  to  share  his  retreat  in  the  oak  tree.  Tbii 
the  king  agreed  to  do,  and  the  two  men  i«- 
mained  concealed  there  for  more  than  tweau- 
four  hours,  while  their  pursuers  searched  the 
wood  below  them.  Carlos  descended  from 
time  to  time  to  procure  food.  On  Sunday 
afternoon,  however,  Charles  left  forMoseley. 
Carios  separated  finm  him  because  he  wu 
well  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  stood 
in  even  greater  danger  of  capture  than  the 
king,  who  had  managed  to  e&ctually  disguise 
hinuielf.  The  oak  tree,  called  the  royal  oak, 
is  still  extant  in  Boecobel  wood.  On  Moi- 
day,  8  Sept.,  Carlos  succeeded,  with  the  help 
of  a  &iend  at  Wolverhampton,  in  disguising 
himaelf,  and  under  an  assumed  name  he 
arrived  in  France.  He  oonununicated  to 
the  Princess  of  Orange  at  Paris  the  wel- 
come news  of  her  brcKbher's  safety,  and  con- 
tinued in  OharWs  service  till  the  Reston- 
tion.  By  a  royal  patent  he  was  granted  an 
elaborate  coat  of  arms,  in  which  an  oak  tree 
prominently  figures  [Note»  <tad  Qwries,  2nd 
ser.  xii,  262).  Carlos  returned  to  England 
with  the  king,  and  in  January  1660-1  he, 
with  two  others,  was  granted  the  proceeds 
of  a  tax  on  aU  straw  and  hay  brought  into 
London  and  Westminster,  togrether  with  the 
office  of  inspector.of  livery  horseJceepers  (CW. 
State  Papers,  Dom.,  1660-1,  p.  498).  In  the 
account  of  James  II's  secret  service  fund  kt 
1687  appears  the  entry :  '  To  Coll'  WiUiam 
Carlos,  bounty  300/.'  (Secret  Senieet  0/ 
Charlet  II  and  Jame*  II,  Oomd.  80c  177). 
Carlos  died  early  in  1 689.  His  will,  dated  m 
1688,  was  proved  in  the  following  year.  Bis 
propertyfOiTerytriflingvalue^was  bequeathed 

to  an  'adopted  son,  Ed  ward  Carlos,'  fnxn 
whom  was  desooided  Edwaad  John  Cailoe 
[q.  v.]  Carlos  was  married,  and  had  a  son 
William,  bom  in  1643,  who  died  unmanied 
in  1668,  and  was  buried  in  Folham  cbaicb- 
yard.  His  epitaph  is  printed  in  '  Notes  and 
Queries,'  let  ser.  ix.  Sw.  An  engraving  br 
Stent  of  Cbadea  and  Carlo*  in  the  osJc  tree 
is  extant. 

[FiMoent  refereiMcs  are  made  to  Carios  in 
Blonnt^  tract  Boaeobel ;  in  Clarendon's  Historj, 
bk.  xiiu ;  in  Pepys's  Islarrative  printed  by  hxi 
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MaiUe,  These  tracts,  together  'with  sereral 
biiefer  aeconnta  of  Chailee  II's  odvantuiea  after 
the  battle  of  Woroester,  have  been  carefully  re- 
piioted  by  J.  Hilghes  in  the  Bwcobel  Tracts 
(1S30, 2nd  edit.  1867).]  S.  L. 

CARLSE,  JAMES  (1798-1865),  engraver, 
was  born  in  Sboreditch  in  1798,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  Tyrrel,  an  architectural 
engraver.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he 
practised  landscape  and  figure  engraving 
without  further  instruction,  so  that  ne  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  untaught.  In 
1810  he  commenced  a  work  on  Windsor 
Castle,  which  he  discontinued  from  want  of 
support.  He  engraved  a  good  deal  for  the 
annuals  and  afterwards  for  the '  Art  Journal,' 
ftnd  some  architectural  plates  for  Mr.  Weale's 
publications,  Stuart's 'Antiquities  of  Athens,' 
Chambers's  '  Civil  Architecture,'  &c.  Among 
his  other  engravings  are  Bemamin  West^ 
'  First  Essay  in  Art,'  after  E.  M.  "Ward,  and 
'Oliver Cromwell  in  Conference  with  Milton,' 
after  a  drawing  by  himself.  He  died  in 
August  1866. 

[Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artiste,  1878;  Otae/s 
Supplement  to  Bryan's  Dictionary.]       C.  M. 

CARLTLE,  ALEXANDER,  D.D.  (1722- 
1805),  Scotch  divine,  was  bom  on  •2Q  Jan.  1722 
at  Frestonpans,  Haddingtonshire,  of  which 
pariah  his  niher,  "WHliam  Oarlyle,  was  mi-  I 
Ulster.  'The  father  lived  on  terms  of  intimacv 
with  the  gentry  of  the  district,  by  whom  much 
notice  was  taken  of  the  son.  Among  their  j 
neighbours  was  the  famous  Colonel  Gardiner.  \ 
Canyle  matriculated  at  the  imiversity  of  i 
Edinborgh  on  1  Nov.  1786,  and  in  the  follow-  i 
ingvear  ne  was  an  eye-Tvitness  of  the  escape 
of  Robertson  and  the  Porteous  riots  described 
inthe' Heart  of  Midlothian.'  Li  obedience  to 
his  father's  wishes  he  studied  for  the  church, 
and  received  his  A.M.  degree  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinbnwh  14  April  1 743.  A  small 
bursary  obtained  tot  him  by  his  father  from 
the  Doke  of  Hamilton  aided  in  enabling  him 
to  spend  two  winters  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow  and  a  third  at  that  of  Leyden,  where 
he  entered  17  Nov.  1746  {Leyden  Stvdents, 
Index  Soc  p.  W),,  He  was  one  of  the  volun- 
teers emboaied  in  1746  for  the  defence  of 
EdinbnrA  fW)m  the  rebel  force  under  Prince 
CWles  Edward,  and  he  witnessed  the  flight 
of  the  king's  force  after  the  tattle  of  itreston- 
pans.  He  was  licensed  for  the  ministry  8  July 
1746,  but  declined  an  offer  of  presentation 
to  Cockbumspath  in  February  1747.  On 
2  Aw.  1748  he  was  ordained  minister  of  In- 
TMMK,  near'  Edinburgh,  a  charge  which  he 
retmed  until  his  death.  He  co-operated  with 
his  friends,  John  Home  the  autnor  and  Ro- 
bertson the  historian,  in  supporting  and  lead- 


ing in  the  church  of  Scotland  and  its  general 
assembly  the  moderate  party,  which  opposed 
the  abolition  of  patronage  and  favoured  a 
somewhat  latitudinarian  theology.  He  was 
intimate  with  David  Hume,  Adam  Smith, 
and  the  other  Scottish  literary  celebrities  oi 
his  time,  including  Smollett  and  Armstrong, 
who  lived  in  London,  and  he  has  given  in  the 
'  AntobioKraphy '  accounts  and  anecdotes  of 
most  of  them.  He  is  said  (K&.T,  Edinburgh 
Portraits,  ed.  1877,  i.  67  nO  to  have  written 
the  prologue  to  Charles  Hart's  '  Herminius 
and  Aspasia,'  acted  in  1764,  and  he  had  made 
for  John  Home  several  transcripts  of  'Dou- 

flas '  before  its  performance  in  Edinburgh  in 
756.  He  not  only  attended  the  rehearsals  of 
'  Douglas,'  but,  though  with  some  reluctance, 
was  present  in  the  Edinburgh  theatre  on  the 
third  night  of  its  performance  (14  Deo.  1756), 
and  attracted  additional  attention  by  expel- 
ling some  young  men  from  the  boxes  where 
he  sat  for  rudeness  to  ladies  whom  he  accom* 
panied.  The  public  performance  of  a  play 
written  by  a  minister  of  the  kirk  ruseci  an 
ecclesiastical  storm  in  Scotland  [see  Homb, 
JohkI,  and  to  the  controversy  thus  provoked 
Carlyle  contributed  the  anonymouspamphlet, 
'  An  Argument  to  prove  that  the  1>agedy  of 
"  Douglas  "  ought  to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  Hangman,'  the  irony  of  which 
was  mistaken  by  some  of  its  readers  for  a  se- 
rious condemnation  of  th^  play.  When  the 
attendance  of  the  upper  classes  began  to  flag, 
Carlyle  brought  a  humbler  class  to  the  theatre 
by  his  broadside,  hawked  about  the  streets, 
with  the  sensational  heading, '  A  Full  and  True 
History  of  the  bloody  Tragedy  of  "  Douglas  " 
as  it  is  now  to  be  seen  acting  in  the  Theatre 
of  the  Canoqgate.'  Carlyle  was  conspicuous 
among  the  ministers  of  the  kirk  who  were 
summoned  before  theirrespeotive  presbyteries 
to  answer  the  charge  of  having  entered  a 
theatre  to  witness  the  performance  of  a  stage- 
play.  While  professing  regret  for  having  un- 
wittingly given  offence,  and  promising  not  to 
offend  again,  Oarlyle  maintained  before  the 
presbytery  of  Dalkeith  Uiat  the  matter  was 
one  not  for  public  but  for  private  investiga- 
tion and  admonition.  The  presbyt^rv  never- 
theless relegated  him  to  be  rebuked  by  the 
synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale.  Carlyle's 
mends  made  a  strong  muster  at  the  meeting 
of  the  synod,  which  Dy  a  small  majority  ac- 
cepted his  contention  before  the  presbytery 
that  the  matter  demanded  '  privy  censure  or 
brotherly  conference,'  while  censuring  him 
severely  for  his  play-going  and  enjoining  him 
to  abstain  from  it  m  future  (11  May  1767). 
On  appeal  by  the  presbytery  to  the  general 
assernbly  the  decision  of  the  synod  was  affirmed 
by  a  majority  of  117  to  89  (24  May).     Thia 
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result  was  always  Temembered  by  Carlyle  as 
a  signal  triumpn  over  the  fanatical  party  in 
the  kirk  {Autobiography,  chap.  viii. ;  Scots 
Magazine  for  1767  ;  Morken,  Annalt  of  the 
General  Assembly,  1838,  ii.  122-9). 

In  the  following  year  (1758)  Carlyle  paid 
a  visit  to  London,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Garrick  and  frequented  the 
theatres,  contributing  to  his  friend  Smollett's 
'  British  Magazine '  a  criticism  on  John 
Home's  '  Agis,'  as  then  performed  at  Drurv 
Lane.  He  uso  endeavoured,  apparently  with 
little  success,  to  execute  an  informal  com- 
mission from  his  Scotch  ministerial  brethren 
to  plead  their  cause  with  those  in  authority, 
so  as  to  avert  the  threatened  enforcement 
against  them  of  the  window-tax.  After  his 
return  home  at  the  end  of  1768  the  outcry 
raised  in  consequence  of  the  disastrous  close 
of  the  St.  Malo  expedition  led  Carlyle  to 
write  the  ironical  pamphlet,  '  Plain  Reasons 
for  removing  a  certain  Great  Man  from  his 

M y's  presence  and  councils  for  ever. 

Addressed  to  the  people  of  England.  By 
0.  M.  Haberdasher.  This  is  by  &i  the  most 
striking  of  Carlyle's  productions.  The  'great 
man '  is  the  elder  Pitt.  Carlyle  speaks  of 
the  pamphlet  as  having  had  '  a  great  run,' 
but  It  seems  to  have  dropped  into  unmerited 
oblivion.  From  an  inaccuracy  in  the  tran- 
script of  the  title  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  seen  by  the  editor  of  his  'Autobio- 
graphy '  (John  Hill  Burton),  and  in  the  new 
catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  Library  it 
is  attrujuted  to '  0.  M.  Haberdasher,'  without 
any  reference  to  Carlyle's  authorship  of  it.  In 
1760appeared  at  Edinburgh  another  pamphlet 
by  Carlyle, '  The  Question  relating  to  a  Scots 
Militia  considered  in  a  Letter  to  the  Lords  and 
Gentlemen  who  have  concerted  the  form  of  a 
law  for  that  establishment,'  in  which  he  un- 
successfully sought  to  persuade  the  govern- 
ment that  the  people  of  the  country  might 
be  armed  with  perfect  safety  in  spite  of  the 
fact  of  the  rebellion  of  '46.  Carlyle  boasts 
that  this  pamphlet  was  republished  both  at 
Ayr  and  in  London,  in  the  latter  case  by  the 
dfarquis  Townshend,  who  prefixed  a  preface. 
In  1762  he  was  appointed  almoner  to  the  king. 
In  1764  he  published  a  pamphlet,  '  Faction 
detected,'  on  the  claim  of  the  Edinburgh  town 
council  to  present  to  the  churches  m  their 
city.  In  1769  he  was  appointed  by  the  general 
assembly  their  commissioner  to  endeavour  to 
procure  during  the  ensuing  session  of  parlia- 
ment an  exemption  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish 
clergy  from  the  window-tax.  The  clergy  sub- 
scribed about  400i.  to  defray  hia  expenses.  On 
his  arrival  in  London,  and  doubtless  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  his  mission,  he  wrote  a 
paper,  signed  Nestor, '  in  support  of  the  Duke 


of  Grafton,  whose  administration  was  then  in 
a  tottering  state.'  Probably  it  was  duriog 
this  visit  to  London  that,  havmg  to  present 
himself  at  St  James's,  '  Ms  portly  %ure, 
bis  fine  expressive  countenance,  with  an 
aquiline  nose,  his  flowing  silver  locks,  and 
the  freshness  of  the  colour  of  his  face  made 
a  prodigious  impression  upon  the  courtieis' 
(Cnief  Commissioner  AsAX,  Qiftofa  Grand- 
father, privately  printed).  His  mission  was 
so  far  successful  that,  though  the  Scottisli 
clergy  continued  to  be  charged  with  the 
window-tax,  the  collectors  were  instructed 
not  to  enforce  payment  (KiY,  Edinburgh  Por- 
traits, i.  66).  On  24  May  1770  he  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  general  assembly,  and  on 
2  Dec.  1789  was  named  one  of  the  deans  of 
the  Chapel  Boyal,  when  he  resigned  the  office 
of  almoner. 

In  1766  Smollett  had  paid  his  last  vbit  to 
Scotland^  and  in  the  description  of  Edin- 
burgh given  in  'Humphry  Clinker,'  pub- 
lished in  1771,  he  makes  a  complimentaiv 
reference  to  Carlyle.  The  account  of  the 
Select  Society  in  the  appendix  to  Dngald 
Stewart's  memoir  of  Robertson  the  historian 
was  furnished  by  Carlyle,  who  was  a  member 
of  it.  In  1789  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
principal  clerkship  to  the  general  assembly. 
A  severe  contest  took  place  between  the  mo- 
derate and  the  old  presbvterian  parties  in  the 
kirk,  and  the  number  of  votes  given  wis  the 
I  largest  ever  known  in  the  assembly.  Cariyle 
was  at  first  successful,  but  the  result  of  a 
.  scrutiny  asked  for  and  granted  threatened  to 
I  be  unfavourable,  and  he  declined  to  face  it. 
In  1771  he  opposed  the  passing  of  a  remon- 
I  strance  by  the  general  assembly  against  the 
I  necessity  imposed  on  presbyterians  of  taking 
I  the  communion  in  the  Anglican  form  before 
they  could  hold  ofBce  in  England,  saying  that 
he  'must  be  a  very  narrow-minded presbyte- 
rian  who  could  not  join  in  the  religious  wo> 
ship  of  the  church '  of  England.  £1 1793  he 
gave  a  strenuous  support  to  a  scheme  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  stipends  of  the  Scottish 
clergy,  and  courageously  protested  against 
the  want  of  sympathy  with  that  body  shown 
on  the  occasion  by  his  friend  Henry  l)undasi 
then  lord  advocate,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Pitt  administration  in  the  assembly.  To 
the  last  he  exerted  himself  to  procure  pre- 
ferment, both  in  the  English  and  the  Scotch 
church,  for  young  men  of  merit  and  of  liberal 
views  in  theology,  among  them  being  the 
Rev.  Archibald  Alison,  the  father  of  the  his- 
torian. Carlyle  died  on  25  Aug.  1805,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Inveiesfc 
his  friend  Adam  Ferguson,  the  historian  of 
the  Roman  republic,  writing  the  inscription 
on  his  tomb.  Hemarried,  140ct.  1760,Maij 
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Roddam,  who  died  31  Jan.  1804,  in  ber  sixty- 
first  year.  His '  Autobio^phy '  gives  a  most 
agreeable  impression  of  bim  as  a  genial,  culti- 
vated, liberal-minded,  and  sagacious  minister 
of  the  kirk,  who  united  to  the  breadth  of  the 
man  of  the  world  a  sincere  devotion  to  what 
he  considered  to  be  the  true  interests  of  his 
order,  and  it  is  unrivalled  as  a  picture  of  the 
Edinbiuvh  and  Scotch  society  of  his  time. 
Although  its  merit  had  long  been  appreciated 
in  manuscript,  it  was  not  published  until  1860, 
excellently  edited,  with  notes  and  a  supple- 
mentary chapter,  by  John  Hill  Burton.  Its 
full  title  is  '  AutobiMpraphy  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Alexander  Carlyle,  Minister  of  Inveresk,  con- 
taining Memorials  of  the  Men  and  Events  of 
his  Time.' 

Sir  Walter  Scott  said  (Lookhasi,  L^«, 
p.  368) :  '  The  grandest  demi-god  I  ever  saw 
was  Dr.  Carlyle  . . .  commonly  called  "  Jupiter 
Carlyle  "...  and  a  shrewd  old  carle  was  he 
no  doubt,  but  no  more  a  poet  than  his  pre- 
centor.' Carlyle'9  portrait  prefixed  to  the 
'Autobiography'  somewhat  resembles  those 
of  Ooethe,  and  he  retains  a  certain  dig^ty 
even  in  the  caricatures  of  him,  of  which  theie 
are  several  in  Kay's  '  Edinburgh  Portraits.' 
He  was  more  poetical  than  Sir  Walter  Scott 
supposed.  "Whether  he  was  the  author  or 
not  of  the  'songs'  and  'gay  catches'  which 
in  an  early  lett^  to  him  Smollett  seems  to 
speak  of  as  his  (Supplementary  chapter  to 
Autobiography,  p.  564^,  he  certainly  wrote 
the  srpirited  and  musical '  Verses  on  lus  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  birthday '  published 
in  the  'Scots  Magaiine'  for  1767.  With 
Henry  Mackenzie  he  filled  up  some  of  the 
laeuTUt  in  an  imperfect  manuscript  copy  of 
Oollins'B  'Ode  on  the  Superstitions  of  the 
HigUandets,'  which  he  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinbuigh  on  its  establish- 
ment, and  which,  with  a  fetter  from  Carlyle, 
was  published  for  the  first  time  in  its '  Trans- 
actions'  (Edmburgh,  1788,  i.  68-75).  In  old 
age  he  displayed  an  interest  in  Scott's  '  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  and  in  the  early  poetry 
of  Wordsworth. 

Carlyle  published  a  few  sermons  and  con- 
tributed to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  '  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland'  f  1791-9)  an  elaborate 
'  Account  of  the  Farisn  of  Inveresk,'  topo- 

nhical,  historical,  and  statistical,  in  which 
escribes  his  successful  introduction  into 
Scotland  of  ploughing  with  two  horses  and 
without  a  driver.  In  the  Egerton  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum  (Nos.  2185-6)  there  are 
several  letters  from  Carlyle  to  Dr.  Douglas, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  urging  the  claims  of 
clerical  pntigU  andgossiping  about  Hume, 
Robert8on,andotherEdinburghliterati.  Car- 
lyle it  the  subject  of  one  of  Kay's  caricatures. 


[Dr.  Carlyle's  Antobioerapby,  Pamphlets,  voM 
Sermons ;  A  Series  of  Original  Portraits  and 
Caricature  Etchings  by  the  late  John  Kay^ 
miniature  painter,  Edinburgh,  ^th  Biographical 
Sketches  and  Illustrative  Anecdotes  (new  edition), 
1877;  Hew  Scott's  Fasti  Eccl.  Scot.  i.  287,  396,. 
399;  authorities  cited.]  F.  E. 

CARLYLE,  JANE  WELSH.  [See 
under  Cabltle,  Thomas,  1796-1881.] 

CARLYLE,    JOHN    AITKEN,   M.D. 
(1801-1879),  younger  brother  of  Thomas- 
Carlyle  (1795-1881)  [q.v.],  was  bom  at  Eccle- 
fechan,  Dumfriesshire,  on  7  July  1801.     '  A 
logic  chopper  from  the  cradle '  is  one  of  the- 
descriptions  given  of  him  by  his  elder  brother, 
whom  at  an  early  age  he  succeeded  as  a  teacher 
at  the  Annan  academy.    Thomas  Carlyle,. 
when  tutor  to  the  Bullers,  devoted  a  portion 
of  his  salary  to  enable  John  Carlyle  to  study 
medicine  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  or  about 
1825.    Two  years  later  the  same  brother  sent 
him  to  complete  his  medical  education  in  Ger- 
many, and  maintained  him  for  several  years 
in  London,  where  he  tried  to  obtain  practice 
as  a  physician.    Failing  in  this  he  attempted 
literature,  and  contributed  a  little  to '  Eraser's 
Magazine '  and  other  periodicals.    He  helped 
his  brother  in  translating  Legendre's  Geo- 
'  metry.     In  1881,  on  the  recommendation  of 
I  his  brother's  helpful  friend,  Francis  Jeffrey, 
he  was  appointed  travelling  physician  to  tho 
I  Countess  of  Clare,  with  a  salary  of  three 
'  hundred  guineas  a  year  and  his  expenses.  In 
.  the  following  year  he  remitted  money  to  his 
mother,  and  paid  off  his  debt  to  his  brother. 
Occasionally  visiting  England  and  Scotland, 
I  he  spent  some  seven  years  in  Italy  with  Lady 
Clare,  in  the  intervals  of  his  attendance  prao- 
I  tising  for  some  time  on  his  own  account  as- 
'  a  physician  in  Rome,  where,  during  an  out- 
break of  cholera,  be  gave  his  medical  services 
gratuitously  among  the  poor.     Returning  to- 
England  in  1837,  he  became  in  1838  tra- 
veling physician  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,. 
with  whom  he  revisited  the  continent.    By 
1843  he  had  resigned  this  position,  and, 

Possessed  of  a  moderate  competency,  aban- 
oned  almost  entirely  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, declining  an  invitation  from  Lady 
Holland,  given  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Jeffrey,  to  become  her  physician  in  atten- 
dance. He  lived  for  several  years  in  lodgiug» 
near  the  Chelsea  residence  of  his  brother, 
to  whom,  medically  and  otherwise,  he  made 
himself  very  \iseful.  The  first  instalment  of 
what  he  intended  to  be  an  English  prose 
translation  of  the  whole  of  Dante's  great  poem 
appeared  in  1849  as  '  Dante's  Divine  Comedy, 
the  Inferno,  with  the  text  of  the  original  col* 
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l«ted  from  the  best  editions,  and  ezplanar 
tory  notes,'  a  volume  which,  under  whatever 
aspect  it  is  viewed,  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
The  preface  contains  an  estimate  of  Bante  as 
a  man  and  a  poet,  in  which  the  influence  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  is  very  conspicuous.  After 
the  preface  come  two  appendices,  useful  con- 
tributions to  the  critical  bibliography  of  the 
'  Divii^a  Commedia,'  and  its  commentators 
and  translators.  A  second  edition,  revised, 
appeared  in  1887,  with  a  prefatory  notice,  in 
iraicfa  Dr.  Carlyle  spoke  of  issuing  two  vo- 
lumes more,  containing  translations  of  the 
'  Purgatorio '  and  the  '  Paradise.'  But  the 
hope  was  not  fulfilled,  though  he  had  exe- 
cuted a  considerable  portion  of  the  task.  A 
third  edition  of  the '  Inferno,'  a  reprint  of 
the  second  edition,  was  issued  in  1882. 

In  1863  Dr.  Carlyle  married  a  rich  widow 
with  several  children,  and  she  died  in  1864. 
After  her  death  he  resided  for  several  years 
in  Edinbur^,  ultimately  settling  in  Dom- 
friesshire.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time  in 
later  years  to  the  study  of  the  ledandic 
language  and  literature.  On  the  death  of  his 
sisteivin-law,  Mrs.  Thomas  Carlyle,  he  offered 
to  take  up  hisabodewith  his  bereaved  brotjier. 
The  offer  was  declined.  Complaints  of  his 
brother  John's  'careless  helter^kelter  ways ' 
occur  not  infrequently  in  Carlyle's  annota- 
tions to  the  letters  of  his  wife,  while  he  bears 
testimony  in  them  to  Dr.  Carlyle's  '  g^ood,  af- 
fectionate, manly  character  and  fine  talents,' 
and  his  many  letters  to  him,  published  by  Mr. 
Froude,  are  uniformly  affectionate  in  tone.  By 
his  friends.  Dr.  Carlyle  was  regarded  as  a  man 
of  amiable  and  tranquil  disposition,  as  well  as 
of  abilitv  and  accomplishment. 

In  18&1  Dr.  Carlyle  edited  his  friend  Dr. 
Irving's  posthumous  'History  of  Scottish 
Poetry,'  adding  a  little  fresh  matter  to  the 
text  and  notes,  and  appending  a  brief  glos- 
sarv  of  Scotch  words  occurring  in  the  volume. 
In  1878  he  made  over  to  the  acting  committee 
of  the  Association  for  the  Better  Endowment 
of  the  University  of  Edinbuiyh  1,600/.,  to 
found  two  medical  bursaries  of  not  less  than 
26/.  each,  now  worth  S2l.  each,  known  by  the 
founder's  name,  and  tenable  for  one  year. 

Thomas  Carlyle  speaks  of  John  in  his  will 
as  having  '  no  need  of  money  or  help,'  but 
left  him  a  Ufe-interest  in  tne  lease  of  the 
house  at  Chelsea,  with  his  books  and  the 
fraraients  of  his  history  of  James  I.  He 
■  maSe  him,  too,  his  chief  executor,  and  asked 
him  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  in- 
structions in  his  will,  saying,  in  respect  to 
them,  '  I  wish  him  to  be  regarded  as  my 
second  self,  my  surviving  self?  Dr.  Carlyle 
did  not,  however,  survive  his  brother.  He 
died  at  Dumfries,  16  Dec.  1879. 


[Carlyle's  Beminiaoenoes  (1881);  Fnade'i 
Thomas  Carlyla,  a  History  of  the  Fiat  Fort; 
Yeais  of  hia  life  (1882);   froods's  Thomu 

I  Oarijle,  a  HMtory  of  his  Life  in  liondon  (1884); 

,  Letters  and  Mwnoriali  of  Jane  Welsh  Carijlt 
(1883) ;  The  Corraspondmice  of  Thomas  Carlyle 
and  Balph  Waldo  Emerson  (1883);  Thomas 
Carlyle's  Printed  Will  (1880);  Edinbuij^  Uni- 
versity Calendar  for  1879-80:  Early  I*U«»of 
Carlyle,  by  C.  E.  Norton  (1886)].  F.  B. 

CARLYLE,  JOSEPH  DACRE  (1760- 
1804),  Arabic  scholar,  bom  in  1759  at  Ca^ 
lisle,  where  his  fiatherpraotised  as  a  physician, 
was  educated  at  the  Carlisle  grammar  school, 
and  was  ibea  entered  at  Qirist's  College, 
Cambridge,  whence  he  presently  removed  to 
Queens',  proceeded  B.A.  in  1779,  and  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  Queans',  took  his  M.A. 
degree  in  1783,  and  B.D.  in  179S.  During  his 
lesideace  at  Cambric^  he  urofited  by  the 
instructions  of  a  native  of  jBagdad,  whose 
eoropeanised  name  was  Darid  Zamio,  and 
became  so  proficient  in  oriontal  languaro 
that  he  was  appointed  profissaor  of  Arabic 
on  the  MS^^nation  of  Dr.  C^van  in  1795.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  obtained  some  church 

freferment  at  Carlisle,  and  had  succeeded 
'aley  in  1798  as  chancellor  of  that  dtr. 
In  1792  he  published  in  4to  the  'Berum 
.^gyptiaosrum  Annalss,'  translated  from  the 
Arabic  of  Y£tsuf  ibn  Taghri  Birdi,  a  msagie 
work  of  slight  historical  value ;  and  in  1786. 
also  4to,  'Specimens  of  Arabian  Poetir' 
(with  some  aooount  of  the  authors  selected), 
translations  in  which  a  certain  elegance  of 
diction  is  more  striking  than  the  Mality  to 
the  spirit  and  colour  of  the  originals.  In 
1799  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Lord 
Elgin's  mission  to  Constantinople,  with  the 
special  duties  of  learned  referee ;  and  he 
made  a  tour  throu^  Asia  Minor,  Palestine, 
O-reeoe,  and  Italy,  collecting  GtMk  and 
Syriac  manuseapts  for  a  proposed  new  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,  which  unfortu- 
nately he  did  not  live  to  aooomplish.  Re- 
turning to  England  in  fieptamber  1801,  be 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Newcastle-on- 
'Tyne;  but  his  health  lud  been  serionslr 
impaired  by  the  fatigues  of  travel,  and  he 
also  suffered  from  a  special  sod  painful 
malady,  to  which  he  succumbed  on  12  April 
1804.  His  'Poems  siwgssted  chiefly  bv 
Scenes  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Oieece/ 
together  with  some  translations  from  the 
Arabic,  w«re  puUished  after  his  death,  I6O0, 
4to,  with  extracts  from  his  journal  and  a 
preface  by  his  faster.  He  had  also  almoet 
completed  an  account  of  his  tour  throvgh  the 
Troad,  which  was  never  published,  ana  had 
advanced  so  far  in  his  Arabic  BiUe,  revised 
from  Walton's  text,  that  it  was  issosd  at 
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XewcaaUe,  edited  by  H.  Ford,  proiessor  of 
Arabic  at  Oxford,  in  1811. 

[dent.  Ifag.  1804,  p.  890;  Miss  Carlyle's  Pre- 
kee  to  the  Spedmena  of  Arabic  Poetry.] 

S.  L.-P. 

OARLYLB,  THOMAS  (1803-1865),  an 
apostle  of  the  Uitholic  Apostolic  church,  was 
bom  at  King's  Ghrange,  Kirkcudbriehtshire,  on 
17  July  1803.  His  father  was  William  Car- 
lyle, and  his  mother  Margaret  Heriot,  widow 
of  William  McMurdo  of  Savannah,  Georgia. 
He  was  first  educated  at  Annan  academy, 
in  company  with  Edward  Irving,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Ducofries  academy,  studied  at 
the  Edinburgh  University,  and  was  called 
to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1824.  By  the  death 
of  John  Carlyle  of 'Torthorwald,  in  October 
1824,  the  claim  to  the  dormant  title  of  Baron 
Carlyle  devolved  on  Thomas  Carlyle  (Oah- 
usurs  Colketiotu  for  a  Hittory  of  the  An- 
cient Famhf  of  Carluk,  London,  1822,  4to, 
pp.  140-1).  In  1827  he  published '  An  Essay 
to  illustrate  the  Foundation,  the  Necessity, 
the  Natare,  and  the  Evidence  of  Christianity, 
and  to  connect  True  Philosophy  with  the 
Bible.  By  a  Layman,'  and  in  1829  'The 
Word  made  Flesh,  or  the  True  Humanity  of 
God  in  CSirist  demonstrated  from  the  Srarip- 
tures.'  In  the  well-known  '  Row  heresy 
case,'  when  the  Rev.  John  McLeod  Camp- 
bell, minister  of  Row,  Argyllshire,  was  tried 
and  finally  deposed  by  the  courts  of  the 
church  of  Scouand  in  1831,  Carlyle  acted 
dming  the  various  stages  of  the  trial  as  legal 
counsel  for  Campbell  (^Memoir  of  the  Rev.  J. 
MiLeod  Campbell,  D.D.,  1877,  i.  77,  103, 
116).  HaTiBg  much  in  common  with  the 
omnioos  of  Dr.  Campbell,  he  also  sympa- 
thised with  many  of  uie  views  of  his  friend 
Edward  Irving,  and  adopted  and  advocated 
those  religions  tenets  taught  by  the  Catholic 
■Apostolic  church.  This  church  having  been 
founded  on  19  Oct.  1832,  the  appointment  of 
the  apostle  proceeded,  and  in  Edinburgh  in 
April  1835  Carlyle  was  named  the  ninth  apos- 
tle of  the  denomination,  and  in  the  same  year 
gave  up  his  practice  at  the  bar,  left  Edinburgh, 
«nd  settled  with  his  wife  at  Albury,  Surrey. 
He  was  one  of  the  ■mecahett  of  the  assembly 
of  the  twelve  apostles  and  seven  prophets  [see 
CuffiiLB,  JoHW  Bath]  .  In  1 838  Prussia  and 
North  Gfetmany,  called '  The  tribe  of  Simeon,' 
tmd  supposed  to  represent '  qiuet  perseverance 
in  acoompUihing  what  is  aimed  at,'  were  al- 
lotted to  Gtolyle,  who  henceforth  was  known 
as '  The  Apostle  for  North  Germany.'  In  that 
country  he  thwefoie  very  frequently  resided, 
and  went  about  collecting  and  supenntending 
congreeations  of  converts,  and  while  there 
mads  tne  ae^oaintaince  of  Eerlach,  Neander, 


and  other  theologians.  Among  hb  converts 
were  Herr  Thiersch,  the  church  nistorian,  and 
Herr  Charles  J.  T.  Bohm,  author  of  various 
woifas.  The  results  of  his  acquaintance  with 
the  German  lanc^uage,  literature,  society,  and 
religious  thought  were  given  in  his  work, 
'  The  Moral  Phenomena  of  Germany,'  whidi 
appeared  in  1846,  and  of  which  more  than  one 
edition  was  printed  in  German.  This  work 
having  won  nim  the  acquaintance  of  Baron 
Bunsen,  he  introduced  him  to  King  Frede- 
rick William  of  Prtiesia,  who  had  been  much 
interested  in  reading  the '  Moral  Phenomena.' 
His  work  seriously  impaired  hishealth,  and  ha 
diedat Heath  House,  Albuty,on28  Jan.  1855, 
and  was  buried  in  Albuiy  parish  ehuroh  on 
3  Feb.  He  married  on  7  Sept.  1826  Frances 
Wallace,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Archibald 
Laurie,  D.D.,  minister  of  Loud«nn,  Ayrshire. 
She  died  at  Pau  on  22  Feb.  1874. 

Carlyle's  other  writings  not  okesdy  men- 
tioned were:  1. 'The  Scottish  Jurist.  Con- 
ducted by  T,  Carlyle,'  1829.  2.  'The  First 
Resurrection  and  the  Second  Death,'  1880. 
3.  '  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  Christian 
Instructor,"'  1830.  4.  'A  Letter  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,'  1847.  5.  '  On  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism,' 1860.  6.  'The  One  Catholic  Supre- 
macy,'1861.  7.  'A  Short  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Work,"  1861.  8.  '  The  History  ot 
the  Christian  Church.  By  H.  W.  J.  Thiersch. 
Vol.  I.  The  CSiurob  in  the  Apostolic  Age. 
Translated  by  T.  Carlyle,'  18^.  9. '  'Die 
Jew  our  Law-giver,'  1863.  10.  'The  Door  of 
Hope  for  Britwn,'  1863.  11.  'The  Door  of 
Hope  for  Christendom,'  1853.  12. '  Apostles 
given,  lost,  and  restored,'  1858.  13.  'On 
the  Office  of  the  Paraclete  in  the  Prayers  of 
the  Church,'  1853.  14.  'On  Symbols  in 
Worship,'  1863.  16.  '  Our  present  Position 
in  Spiritual  Chronology,'  1853 ;  another  edi- 
tion, 1879.  16.  'On  the  Epistles  to  the 
Seven  Churches,'  1854.  17.  'Warning  for 
die  Unwary  against  Spiritual  Evil,'  1864. 

18.  'Shall  Turkey  live    or  die?'  1864. 

19.  '  Pleadings  with  my  Mother,  the  Church 
in  Scotland,' 1854.  20.  '  Blioke  eines  Eng- 
landers  in  die  kirchliohen  imd  socialen  Zu- 
stttnde  Deutschlands  von  T.  Cariyle.  Ueber- 
setzt  von  B.  Frh.  von  Richthofen,'  1870. 
21.  '  Collected  Writings  of  the  lat»  T.  Car- 
lyle,'1878. 

A  reference  to  Carlyle  in  the  '  Reminis- 
cences '  (i.  312)  of  his  famous  namesake  is 
not  to  be  trusted  ;  at  any  rate  there  is  not 
the  least  ground  for  supposing  that  the  ad- 
vocate Thomas  Carlyle  ever  intentionally 
contributed  to  the  mistakes  of  identity  there 
described.  The  story  on  which  Carlyle's  ac- 
count is  founded  is  told  in  the  '  Mnnorials ' 
of  Janet  Welsh  Carlyle  (i.  204). 
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[Miller's  Irringism,  i.  14,  Sec.  ii.  416 ;  Athe- 
nseum,  14  May  1881,  p.  654;  Hare's  Life  of 
Baroness  Bunsen  (3rd  ed.  1882),  ii.  76;  infor- 
mation received  from  the  Bev.  H.  Q-.  Graham, 
Glasgow.]  G.  C.  B. 

CARLYLE,  THOMAS  (1795-1881),  es- 
sayist and  historian,  was  bom  4  Bee.  1795 
at  Ecclefechan  in  Amiandale.  He  was  grand- 
son of  a  Thomas  Carlyle,  first  a  carpenter  and 
afterwards  a  small  farmer  at  Brownknowe, 
near  Bumswark  Hill.  Francis,  a  brother  of 
the  elder  Thomas,  was  a  rough  sailor  of  the 
Tnumion  type.  The  brothers  had  been  se- 
parated by  a  long  quarrel,  and  among  the 
earliest  recollections  of  the  younger  Thomas 
was  a  sight  of  the  granduncle,  who  was  being 
carried  uptairs  to  be  reconciled  with  the  dy- 
ing grandfather.  Both  brothers  were  tough, 
irascible  men,  as  much  given  to  fighting  as 
to  working.  Thomits  married  Ajine  Gil- 
lespie, by  whom  he  had  foiu:  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  second  son,  James,  bom  in 
1767,  inherited  the  paternal  temper,  and  was 
roughly  brought  up,  and  allowed  to  ramble 
OTer  the  country  shooting  hares.  He  received 
early  religiotis  impressions  firom  John  Orr, 
schoolmaster  and  shoemaker,  who  was  pious 
when  sober,  but  often  spent  weeks  at  the  pot- 
house. Inl77SJame8becameapprenticedtoa 
mason,  William  Brown,  married  to  his  eldest 
sister  Fanny.  He  afterwards  set  up  in  busi- 
ness with  a  brother,  built  a  house  for  himself 
in  Ecclefechan,  and  there  made  a  home  for 
his  father  and  brothers.  In  1791  he  married 
a  cousin,  Janet  Carlyle,  who  died  after  giving 
birth  to  one  son,  John.  Two  years  after  her 
death  (1794)  James  Carlyle  married  Janet 
Aitken.  Their  first  child,  Thomas,  was  fol- 
lowed by  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  The 
sons  were  John  Aitken  [q.  v.] ;  Alexander 
(b.  1797),  who  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  died 
1876;  and  Jame8(4.1805),  who  took  the  farm 
at  Scotsbrig  and  survived  his  brothers.  The 
daughters  were  Janet,  who  died  in  infancy ; 
Margaret  (b.  1803),  died  unmarried  in  1880; 
Mary  (b.  1808),  who  became  Mrs.  Austin; 
Jane,  or  'craw  Jean'  (b.  1810),  who  married 
her  cousin,  James  Aitken,  in  1833;  and 
Janet  (b.  1813),  who  became  3Irs.  Hanning, 
and  settled  in  Canada.  James  Carlyle  was 
from  the  first  steadr,  abstemious,  and  a 
thorough  workman.  His  business  prospered, 
and  he  joined  the  '  burghers,'  a  sect  of  rigor- 
ous seceders  from  the  kirk,  who  had  a '  heath- 
thatched 'meeting-house  in  Ecclefechan.  He 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  force  of  mind  and 
character,  strone  affections  masked  by  habi- 
tual reserve,  and  the  religious  temperament 
characteristic  of  the  stem  Scotch  Calvinist. 

Thomas  Carlyle  learnt  reading  from  his 
mother,  and  arithmetic  (at  five)  mim  his  &- 


ther.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  village  school. 
His  English  was  reported  to  be  '  oonmlete' 
in  his  seventh  year,  and  he  was  set  to  Latin. 
As  the  schoolmaster  was  incompetent  he  w 
taught  by  Johnstone,  the  burgher  ministe. 
and  his  son,  an  Edinburgh  student  At 
Whitsuntide  1806  he  was  sent  to  Aniun 
grammar  schooL  He  had  already  shown  a 
violent  temper,  and  his  mother  now  made 
him  promise  not  to  return  a  blow.  He  bad. 
consequently,  to  put  up  with  much  cruelty, 
until  ne  turned  against  a  tormenttur,  and. 
though  beaten,  proved  himself  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous subject  tor  bullying.  The  two  first 
years,  he  says,  were  miser^le.  His  school 
experience  is  reflected  in  '  Sartor  Resartn^' 
(bk.  ii.  ch.  iil. ;  see  also '  Cruthers  and  Joho- 
son '  in  Fraur't  Mag.  Janua^  1831).  He 
leamt  to  read  French  and  Latin  and  the 
Greek  alphabet ;  he  leamt  a  little  geometir 
and  algebra ;  and  devoured  all  the  oooks  he 
cculd  get.  His  father  perceived  the  aoaV 
ability,  and  decided  to  send  him  to  the  uni- 
versity with  a  view  to  die  ministry.  Carlyle 
accordingly  walked  to  Edinbuivh — a  hundied 
miles  distant — in  the  November  term  1809, 
and  went  through  the  usual  course.  He  ac- 
quired some  Greek  and  Latin ;  wasdusuated 
with  the  uncongenial  rhetoric  of  llomK' 
Brown  upon  the  association  philosophy;  but 
made  some  real  progress  in  mathematics  under 
John  Leslie,  who  earned  his  lasting  ^[latitade 
by  zealous  help.  He  became  a  leadm^spirit 
among  a  small  circle  of  fiiends  of  his  own 
class.  Their  l6tters  show  remarkable  interest 
in  literary  matters.  One  of  them  addresstv 
him  as '  Bean '  and '  Jonathan,'  implying  that 
he  is  to  be  a  second  Swift.  Another  apBaki 
of  his '  Shandean  turn  of  expression.'  'Tris- 
tram Shandy '  was  one  of  his  favourite  books. 
Carlyle  contemplated  an  epic  poem.  He  still 
studied  mathematics.  He  advised  his  Mends 
sensiblv,  and  was  ready  to  help  them  fiom 
his  little  savings. 

To  fill  up  the  interval  which  must  elapse 
before  his  intended  ordination,  Carlyle  ob- 
tained in  1814  the  mathematical  tutoiship  at 
Annan.  He  thus  became  independent,  and 
was  able  to  put  by  something  from  his  sa- 
lary of  60i  or  70/.  a  year.  He  was  near  his 
father,  who  bad  now  settled  in  a  &rm  at 
Mainhill,  two  miles  from  Ecclefechan.  Here 
he  passed  his  holidays ;  but  his  life  at  Annan 
was  solitary,  and  chiefly  spent  among  his 
books.  His  divinity  course  involved  an  annual 
address  at  Edinburgh.  He  delivered  in  181-1 
'a  weak,  flowery,  sentimental'  sermon  in 
English,  and  a  Latin  discourse  (Christmaa 
1816),  also  'weak  enough,'  on  the  question, 
'Numdetur  religio  naturalisP'  On  the  last 
occasion  he  had  a  little  passage  of  arms  with 
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Edward  Irving,  to  whom  he  now  spoke  for 
tbe  first  time  at  a  friend's  rooms.  Irving 
waa  an  old  pupil  of  the  Annan  school,  where 
Carlyle  had  once  seen  him  on  a  visit.  He  had 
become  a  schoolmaster  at  Kirkcaldy.  Some 
of  the  parents  were  discontented  with  his 
teaching,  and  resolved  to  import  a  second 
schoolmaster.  Christieson  (professor  of  Latin 
at  Edinburgh)  and  Leslie  recommended  Car- 
lyle, who  thus  in  the  summer  of  1816  became 
a  rival  of  Irving.  Irving,  however,  welcomed 
him  with  a  generosity  which  he  warmly 
acknowledged,  and  they  at  once  formed  a 
dose  intimacy.  Carlyle  made  use  of  Irving's 
library,  where  he  read  Gibbon  and  much 
French  literature,  and  they  made  little  ex- 
peditions together,  vividly  described  in  the 
'  Beminiscences '  (\o\,  i.)  To  Irving's  literary 
example  Carlyle  tninks  that  he  owed  '  some- 
thing of  his  own  poor  affectations '  in  style 
{Semmitcences,  i.  119). 

Carlyle's  school  duties  were  thoroughly  dis- 
tasteful His  reserve,  irritability,  and  power 
of  sarcasm  were  bad  equipments  for  a  school- 
master's work.  He  kept  his  pupils  in  awe 
vitbout  physical  force,  but  his  success  was 
chiefly  negative.  He  saw  little  society,  but 
was  attracted  by  a  Miss  Margaret  GJordon, 
an  ex-pupil  of  Irving's,  probably  the  original 
of '  Blumine '  in '  Sartor  Kesartus.'  An  aunt 
with  whom  Miss  Gordon  lived  put  a  stop  to 
some  talk  of  an  engagement.  Miss  Gordon 
took  leave  of  him  in  a  remarkable  letter,  in 
which,  after  a  serious  warning  against  the 
dangers  of  pride  and  excessive  severity,  she 
begs  him  to  think  of  her  as  a  sister,  though 
she  will  not  see  him  again.  She  soon  married 
a  member  of  parliament  who  became  '  gover- 
nor of  Nova  Scotia  (or  so) '  and  was  living 
about  1840. 

'  Sehoolmastering'  had  become  intolerable. 
The  ministry  had  also  become  out  of  the 
question,  as  Carlyle's  wider  reading  had  led 
to  his  abandonment  of  the  orthodox  views. 
[q  September  1818  he  told  his  father  that 
he  had  saved  about  90/.,  and  with  this  and  a 
few  mathematical  pupils  could  support  him- 
self in  Edinburgh  till  he  could  qualify  him- 
self for  the  bar.  He  accordingly  went  to 
Edinburgh  in  December  1819  with  Irving, 
who  had  given  up  his  own  school  with  a 
view  to  enterinff  upon  his  ministerial  func- 
lions.  Carlyle  nad  now  begun  to  suffer  from 
the  dyspepsia  which  tormented  him  through 
life:  'A  rat  was  gnawing  at  the  pit  of  his 
stomach.'  The  consequent  irritability  already 
found  vent  in  language  of  grotesque  e.^caggera- 
tion  where  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  serious  and  the  intentionally 
humorous.  The  little  annoyances  incidental 
to  life  in  mean  lodgings  are  transfigured  into 


a  haunting  of  the  furies.    The  '  three  most 
miserable  years '  of  his  life  followed.     He 
obtained  a  pupil  or  two  and  was  employed 
by  Brewster  on  the  '  Encyclopeedias.'    He 
managed  just  to  pay  his  way ;  out  he  soon 
gave  up  his  law  studies — always  uncongenial 
— and  found  no  other  opening.    The  misery 
of  the  lower  classes  at  tnis  time  of  universal 
depression  made  a  profound  impression,  and 
he  sympathised  with  the  general  discontent. 
He  was  also  going  through  a  religious  crisis. 
The  collapse  of  his  old  beliefs  seemed  to  leave 
him  no  escape  from  gloomy  and  degrading 
materialism.    After  much  mental  agonv,  he 
.  one  day  in  June  1821,  after  'three  weeks  of 
total  sleeplessness,'  went  through  the  crisis 
described  '  quite  literally '  in  '  Sartor  Besar- 
tus '  (bk.  ii.  ch.  vii.,  where  the  Rue  St.  Thomas 
\  de  I'Enfer  stands  for  Leith  Walk).    From 
I  this  hour  he  dated  his  '  spiritual  new  birth,' 
though  for  four  years  more  he  had  many 
;  mental  struggles.     Carlyle  had  now  taken  to 
German  study,  and  his  great  helper  in  this 
I  crisis  appears  to  have  been  Goethe.    The  se- 
renity of  GJoethe  probably  attracted  him  by 
the  contrast  to  his  own  vehemence.    Goethe, 
as  he  thought,  showed  that  the  highest  cul- 
ture and  most  unreserved  acceptance  of  the 
I  results  of  modem  inquiry  might  be  combined 
with  a  reverent  and  truly  religious  conception 
'  of  the  universe.    Carlyle  continued  to  revere 
!  Goethe,  though  the  religioussentiments  which 
,  he  preserved,  Scotch  Calvinism  minus  the 
\  dogma,  were  very  unlike  those  of  his  spiritual 
■  giude. 

I     During  this  period  of  struggle  Carlyle  was 
supported  by  the  steady  confidence  of  his 
father,  the  anxious  affection  of  his  mother, 
'  and  the  cordial  sympathy  of  his  brothers  and 
j  sisters.    He  was  eagerly  welcomed  on  occa- 
I  sional  visits  to  Mainhill,  and,  though  some- 
I  times  alarming  his  family  by  his  complaints, 
,  always  returned  their  affection  and  gfenerally 
I  made  the  best  of  his  prospects. «  To  them  he 
seldom  said  a  harsh  word.   Another  consola- 
j  tion  was  the  friendship  of  Irving,  now  (Octo- 
ber 1819)  under  Chalmers  at  Glasgow.    He 
visited  Irving  in  1820,  and  at  Drumclog  Moor, 
whither  Irving  had  walked  with  him  on  the 
way  to  Ecclefechan,  explained  to  his  friend 
the  difference  of  faith  which  now  divided 
them.    The  scene  is  vividly  described  in  the 
'Reminiscences'  (i.  177).     Carlyle  walked 
fiftr-four  miles  the  next  dav,  the  longest 
walk  he  ever  took.    Irving  did  his  utmost 
both  to  comfort  Carlyle  and  to  find  him  em- 
ployment. Carlyle  haid  applied  in  vain  to  Lon- 
don booksellers,  proposing,  for  one  thing,  a 
complete  translation  of  Schiller.  Captain  Ba- 
sil Hall  had  offered  to  take  Carlyle  as  a  kind 
of  scientific  secretary,  an  offer  which  Corlyls 
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dediaed.  Meanwhile  Irring,  on  preach- 
ing experhnentally  in  Hatton  Garden,  had 
made  acquaintance  with  two  sisten,  Mrs. 
Strachey  and  Mrs.  Oharles  Buller.  Mrs. 
Buller  consulted  Irving  upon  the  education 
of  hK  two  eldest  sons,  Charles  [q.  v.]  and 
Arthur,  afterwards  Sir  Arthur.  Irving  re- 
commended Edinburgh  University  with  Car- 
lyle for  a  tutor,  and  in  January  1822  Carlyle 
accepted  the  propoeaL  The  two  lads  joined 
him  m  the  following  spring.  His  salary  was 
200/.  a  year.  The  parents  of  his  pupils  came 
to  Edinburgh  in  the  autumn  of  1832.  Car- 
lyle lodged  at  8  Moray  Place,  Filrig  Street, 
spending  the  day  witli  his  pupils.    In  the 

Sring  of  1828  the  Bullers  took  Einnaird 
onse,  near  Dunkeld.  Carlyle  spent  the 
rest  of  the  year  there  with  them,  and  on  the 
'whole  happily,  though  occasionally  gmmblinf 
at  dyspepsia  sjid  the  ways  of  fine  ladies  ana 
gentlemen.  At  the  end  of  January  1824  the 
Bullers  finally  returned  to  London,  Carlyle 
staying  at  Mainhill  to  finish  a  translation  of 
'  Wilhelm  Meister.'  At  the  beginning  of  June 
he  followed  the  Bullers  to  London  m  a  sail- 
ing ship,  and  found  them  hesitating  between 
various  schemes.  After  a  week  at  Kew  with 
Charles  Buller,  who  was  now  intended  for 
Cambridge,  he  resolved  to  give  up  his  place. 
He  had  been  much  attracted  by  his  pupil 
Charles,  but  to  his  proud  spirit  a  life  of  de- 
pendence upon  grand  people,  with  constantly 
unsettled  plans  and  with  no  definite  outlook 
finr  himself,  had  naturally  become  intolerable. 
His  improved  income  had  enabled  him 
to  help  his  family.  Out  of  his  200/.  a  year 
he  supported  his  brother  John  as  a  meoical 
student  in  Edinburgh,  and  stocked  a  farm  for 
his  brother  Alexander,  besides  sending  many 
presents  to  his  parents.  He  had  been  ac- 
tively writing.  He  had  translated  Legendre's 
'Geometry,' lor  which  he  received  60/.,  and 
wrote  in  one  m<»ning  an  introduction  on  the 
doctrine  of  Proportion,  of  which  he  speaks 
with  complacency.  Irving,  who  had  finally 
settled  in  London,  in  the  summer  of  1822 
had  mentioned  Carlyle  to  Taylor,  moprietor 
ofthe'LondonMagazine.'  Taylor  offered  him 
sixteen  guineas  a  sheet  for  a  series  of '  Por- 
traits of  Men  of  Genius  and  Character.'  The 
first  was  to  be  a  life  of  Schiller,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  'London  Magazine 'in  1823-4. 
An  Edinbui^h  publisher,  Boyd,  accepted  the 
translation  of  '  Wilhelm  Meister.'  Caihrle 
was  to  receive  ISO/,  for  the  first  edition,  2&0/. 
for  a  thousand  copies  of  a  second,  and  after- 
wards to  have  the  copyright.  Carlyle,  there- 
fore, accustomed  to  the  severe  economy  of  his 
father's  house,  was  sufficiently  prosperous. 
On  leaving  the  BuUers  he  was  thrown  on  his 
own  resourcet. 


He  stayed  on  in  London  trying  to  find  somr 
occupation.  In  the  summer  of  1824  he  spent 
two  months  at  Birmingham  with  Mr.  Badtmi, 
a  manufacturer,  of  some  literary  knowlodge 
and  scientific  culture.  Badams  hoped  to  can 
Carlyle's  dyspepsia  by  a  judidons  renmea, 
and  though  be  liiiled  to  do  much,  Carlyle  wu 
touched  by  his  kindness.  (For  Badanu,  see 
Semi7»igee7ioe»,u.  164 ;  FB070S,ii.  176.)  F^m 
Birmingham  Carlyle  went  to  Dover,  whsre 
the  Irvings  were  staying,  and  made  a  Ivief 
visit  to  Paris,  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Strachey  and  Mis.  Strachey's  cousin,  His; 
'  Kitty '  Kirkpatrtok.  He  remembered  every 
detail  with  singular  fidelity,  and  his  impree- 
sions  were  of  service  in  the  history  of  tie 
French  revolution.  On  returning,  he  took 
lodgings  in  Islington,  near  Irving,  and  stayed 
there,  occupied  m  publishing  negotiatioDi, 
till  his  return  to  Scotland  in  Much  1825. 
His  '  Schiller,'  reprinted  from  the  '  London 
Magazine,'  was  issued  befi>re  bis  departure, 
bringmg  him  about  100/. 

^  Carlyle  received  strong  impressions  fron 
his  first  view  of  London  society.  He  judged 
it  much  as  Enox  judged  the  court  of  Mirr, 
or  St.  John  the  Baptist  (see  P^Tn>E,iL33i) 
the  court  of  Herod.  He  is  typified  by  Teu- 
felsdrikskh,  'a  wild  seer,  shaggy,  unkempt, 
like  a  baptist  living  on  locusts  and  wild 
honey.'  The  rugged  independence  of  the 
Scotch  pessant,  resenting  even  well-meut 
patronage,  colours  his  judgments  of  the  fi- 
shionable  world,  while  an  additional  severity 
is  due  to  his  luu>itual  dyspepsia.  The  circle 
to  whom  Irving  had  introduced  him  are  de- 
scribed in  the '  Remiuiscenoes '  with  a  graphit 
power  in  which  a  desire  to  acknowledge  retl 
tdndness  and  merit  struggles  against  a  gene- 
rally imfavourable  opinion.  Of  Mrs.  Strachey. 
indeed,  he  speaks  with  real  warmth,  and  he 
admired  for  the  present '  the  noble  lady,'Mn. 
Basil  Montagu,  of  whom  there  is  a  striking 
and  generally  favourable  portrait  (Stmim- 
cencet,  p.  227).  But  the  social  atmosphete 
was  evidently  uncongenial.  He  still  admired 
Irving,  whom  he  always  loved;  but  felt  keenly 
that  ujs  friend  was  surrounded  by  a  eii«k 
whose  flattery  was  dangerous  to  his  simjdi- 
city,  and  which  mistook  a  flush  of  excitement 
for  deep  religious  feeling.  Yet  Carlyle  still 
believes  that  he  will  escape  horn  the  '  gross 
incense  of  preaching  popularity'  (Fbovde. 
i.  268).  Carlyle  formed  a  still  mmre  dispa- 
raging estimate  of  the  men  of  letters.  Upon 
these  '  things  for  writing  articles'  he  lavisned 
his  most  exaggerated  expressions  of  scorn. 
Coleridge  was  dawdling  upon  Highgate  Hill- 
wasting  his  genius  upon  aimless  talk ;  Hailitt 
a  mere  Bohemian :  Campbell's  powen  had 
left  him;  Charles  Lamb  (of  whose  patitetic 
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atoiy  he  was  ignorant,  '  something  of  real 
insanity  I  have  understood,'  Hemtnueenees, 
ii.  160)  had  degenerated  into  amere  cockney 
idol,  ruined  by  flattery.  Southey  and  Words- 
vorth  had  '  retired  far  from  th»  din  of  this 
monstrous  city,'  and  Carlyle  thought  best  to 
follow  their  example,  if  his  judgment  was 
harsh,  it  put  new  force  into  his  resolution  to 
ddiver  his  own  message  to  abacksLiding  gene- 
ration, and  to  refuse  at  whatever  cost  to  pro- 
stitute his  talents  for  gain  or  flattery.  I 

The  most  gratifying  incident  of  this  period 
was  a  letter  from  Goethe  acknowledging  the 
translation  of  'Meister,'  and  introducing '  the 
Lords  Bentinok '  (one  of  them  Lord  Gteorge),  ' 
whom  Carlyle  did  not  see.    The  translation  | 
had  been  successful.    Carlyle  hod  arranged 
to  translate  other  selections  from  Qerman  I 
writers,  which  ultimately  a^eared  in  1827.  | 
He  proceeded  to  carry  out  nis  scheme  of  re- 
tirement.  His  father  took  a  farm  called  Hod- 
dam  Hill,  about  two  miles  from  Mainhill,  at 
a  rent  of  100/.  a  year.    His  brother  Alex-  I 
ander  managed  the  farm ;  and  Carlyle  settled  ] 
down  with  his  books,  and  after  some  idleness  ! 
took  up  his  translating.  The  quiet,  the  conn-  ! 
trr  air,  and  long  rides  on  his '  wild  Irish  horse  ' 
"Larry," '  improved  his  health  and  spirits,  and 
jostified  his  cnoice ;  but  his  life  was  now  to  be  I 
seriously  changed. 

Jaitb  Bailus  Welsh  was  descended  from' 
two  unrelated  ftunilies,  both  named  Welsh. 
They  had  long  been  settled  at  the  manor- 
bouse  of  Craigenputtock.  Her  father,  John 
Welsh,  descended  through  a  long  line  of  John 
Welshes  from  John  Welsh, afamous  minister 
of  Ayr,  whose  wife  was  daughter  of  John 
Knox.  The  last  John  Weldi  (b.  4  April 
1776)  was  a  pupU  of  one  of  the  Bells,  and 
afterwards  became  a  country  doctor  at  Had- 
dington. His  father,  John  Welsh  of  Pen- 
fillaji  (so  called  after  his  farm),  survived 
him,  dying  in  1828.  Dr.  Welsh,  in  1801, 
married  Grace,  or  Grizzle,  Welm,  daugh- 
ter of  Walter  Welsh,  a  stock-farmer,  who 
upon  his  daughter's  marriage  settled  at 
Templand,  near  PenfiUan.  Walter's  wife,  a 
Miss  Bullie.  claimed  descent  from  William 
Wallace.  A  John  Welsh,  often  mentioned 
in  the  boob  upon  Carlyle,  was  son  of  Walter, 
and  thervfore  maternal  uncle  of  Jane  Baillie 
Welsh.  He  settled  at  Liverpool,  became 
bankrupt  through  the  dishonesty  of  a  part- 
ner, aaa  afterwards  retrieved  his  fortune  and 
paid  his  creditors  in  fulL  Jane  Baillie  Welsh 
(b.  14  July  1801)  was  the  oaly  child  of  her 
parents.  From  her  infancy  she  was  remark- 
ably bright  and  self-willed.  She  inmsted  on 
learning  Latin,  and  was  sent  to  Haddin^n 
BcbooL  Irving  came  there  as  a  master,  lived 
in  her  father's  house,  and  introduced  her  to 


Virgil.  On  her  tenth  birtiiday  she  burnt  her 
doll  on  a  funeral  pyre,  aft^  the  model  of 
Dido ;  at  fourteen  she  wrote  a  tragedy,  and 
continued  for  many  years  to  write  poetry. 
Her  father,  the  only  person  who  had  real  in- 
fluence with  her^  dxed  of  typhus  fever  caught 
from  a  patient  in  September  1819,  and  her 
health  Buffered  from  the  blow  for  yeass.  She 
continued  to  live  with  her  mother,  to  whom 
her  father  had  left  a  suf&cient  income,  and 
became  known  from  her  wit  and  beauty  a» 
'  the  flower  of  Haddington,'  She  was  sought 
by  many  lovers,  and  enconraged  more  than 
one,  but  cherished  a  childish  passion  for  her 
tutor  Irving.  He  had  removed'  to  Kirkcaldy, 
and  there,  while  Miss  Welsh  was  still  a  ehild, 
became  engaged  to  Mias  Martin.  He  conti- 
nued to  visit  Haddington,  and  came  to  a  mu- 
tual understanding  with  Miss  Welsh.  They 
hoped,  it  seems,  that  the  Martins  would  con- 
sent to  release  him ;  but  when  this  hope  was 
disappointed,  both  agreed  that  he  must  keep' 
to  his  engagement.  Irving  married  in  the 
autumn  ot  1823.  Meanwhile,  in  June  1631, 
Irving  had  brought  Carlyle  from  Edinburgh 
to  Haddington,  and  there  introduced  him  to 
Miss  Welsh.  Carlyle  obtained  permission  to 
send  her  books,  opened  a  correspondence,  and 
saw  her  on  her  occasional  visits  to  Edinburgh. 
Irving  wrote  some  final  letters  of  farewell  to 
Miss  Welsh  in  the  autumn  of  1822. 

Carlyle,  who  was  quite  ignorant  of  this 
affair,  was  meanwhile  becoming  more  inti- 
mate with  Miss  Welsh,  who  was  beginning 
to  reoognise  his  remarkable  qualities,  and  to 
regwd  him  with  a  much  deeper  feeling  than 
tlutt  which  die  had  formerly  entertained  for 
Irving.  In  the  summer  of  182S,  while  he 
was  at  Kinnaird,  she  had  told  him  emphati- 
cally that  he  had  misunderstood  a  previous 
letter,  and  that  she  would  never  be  nis  wife. 
Soon  afterwards  she  executed  a  deed  trans- 
ferring the  whole  of  her  father's  property, 
some  200/.  or  800/.  a  year  (Feoubh,  lii.  287^, 
which  had  been  left  to  her,  to  her  mother,  in 
order  that  her  husband,  if  she  ever  married, 
might  not  be  able  to  diminish  her  mother's 
income.  She  also  left  the  whole  to  Carlyle 
in  case  of  her  own  and  her  mother's  death. 

For  the  next  two  years  the  intimacy  gra- 
dually increased,  with  various  occasional  diffi- 
culties. In  the  spring  of  1824  she  had  pro- 
mised, apparently  in  a  fit  of  repentance  for  a 
quarrel,  that  she  would  become  his  wife  if  he 
could  achieve  independence.  Some  remark- 
able letters  pasted  during  his  stay  in  Eng- 
land. Carlyle  proposed  his  fkvourite  scheme 
for  settling  with  her  as  his  wife  upon  a  farm 
— her  farm  of  Craigenputtock,  for  example, 
then  about  to  become  vacant — and  devotmg 
himself  to  his  lofty  aspirations.    MissWelab  ' 
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laiiswered  by  pointing  out  the  sacrifice  of 
comfort  and  social  position  to  herself,  and 
-said  frankly  that  she  did  not  loye  him  well 
'«BOugh  for  a  husband.  Yet  she  showed  some 
xelenting,  and  was  .unwilling  to  break  en- 
tirely. The  solution  came  by  the  strange  in- 
terference of  Mrs.  Montagu,  who,  though  a 
£nend  to  Irving  and  Oarlyle,  was  unknown 
to  Miss  Welsh.  Mrs.  Montagu  warned  Miss 
Welsh  against  the  dangers  of  still  cherish- 
ing her  passion  for  Irving.  In  answer  Miss 
Welsh  stated  her  intention  of  marrying  Car> 
We.  The  lady  protested,  and  exhorted  Miss 
Welsh  not  to  conceal  the  story  from  her  new 
lover.  Hereupon  Miss  Welsh  sent  the  letter 
to  Carlyle,  who  now  for  the  first  time  became 
Aware  of  her  former  feeling  for  Irving.  Hither- 
to she  had  spoken  of  Irving  so  bitterly  that 
Carlyle  had  remonstrated.  He  was  startled 
into  imwonted  humility,  and  begged  her  to 
consider  the  risk  of  sacrificing  herself  to  one 
of  his  '  strange  dark  humours.'  For  answer 
she  came  to  see  him  in  person  (September 
1836),  and  was  introduced  as  his  promised 
bride  to  his  family,  who  received  ner  with 
simple  courtesy,  and  always  remained  on 
Affectionate  terms. 

Carlyle  now  fell  to  work  on  his  transla- 
tions. Many  difficulties  remained.  A  dis- 
pute with  the  landlord  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  Hoddom  Hill  by  his  father.  The 
Mainhill  lease  also  expired  in  1826,  and  the 
Oarlyles  moved  to  Scotsbrig,  a  neighbouring 
'  farm.  Carlyle  was  anxious  to  begin  his  mar- 
ried life,  and  had  saved  200/.  to  start  house- 
keeping. Some  small  schemes  for  regular 
literary  employment  fell  through,  but  Car- 
lyle thought  that  he  might  find  some  quiet 
■cottage  near  Edinburgh  where  work  would 
be  possible.  Various  plans  were  discussed. 
Mrs.  Welsh  heartilydisapproved  of  her  daugh- 
ter's match,  thinking  Carlyle  irreligious,  ill- 
tempered,  and  socially  inferior.  Miss  Welsh, 
as  tne  beauty  of  a  small  country  town,  was 
in  a  class  superior  to  that  of  the  Carlyles, 
though  supenor  neither  in  income  nor  posi- 
tion to  the  society  to  which  Carlyle  had  been 
Admitted  while  her  first  love,  Irving,  was 
his  most  intimate  friend.  Mrs.  Welsh  con- 
flented  at  last  to  allow  the  pair  to  take  up 
their  abode  with  her.  Carlyle  declined  on 
the  ground  that  he  must  be  master  in  his 
own  house,  and  that  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment would  inevitably  lead,  as  was  only  too 
probable,  to  disagreements.  The  mother  and 
daughter  had  frequent  disputes  (Fbovdb, 
iii.  66),  not  likely  to  be  the  milder  for  Car- 
lyle's  presence.  The  Carlyle  family  them- 
selves declared  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Miss  Welsh  to  submit  to  the  rough  con- 
ditions of  life  at  Scotsbrig.    At  last  Car- 


lyle's  original  plan,  which  seems  to  har* 
been  the  most  reasonable,  was  adopted,  and 
a  house  was  taken  at  Comley  Bank^  Edin- 
burgh. Mrs.  Welsh  was  to  settle  with  her 
father  at  Templand.  The  marriage  expense* 
were  paid  for  by  the  proceeds  of  the '  German 
Romances,'  and  the  wedding  took  place  at 
Templand,  17  Oct.  1826. 

The  marriage  of  two  of  the  most  remark- 
able people  of  their  time  had  been  preceded 
by  some  ominous  symptoms.  Carlyle's  in- 
tense and  enduring  amction  for  his  wife  is 
shown  in  letters  of  extreme  tenderness  tnd 
by  many  unequivocal  symptoms.  It  wu 
unfortunately  too  often  masked  by  explosions 
of  excessive  irritability,  and  by  the  constant 
gloom  increased  by  his  complete  absorption 
in  his  work.  From  the  first,  too,  it  seems  to 
have  been  less  the  passion  of  a  lover  than  ad- 
miration of  an  intellectual  companion.  Mis. 
Carlyle's  brilliancy  was  associated  with  a 
scorn  for  all  illusions  and  a  marked  power  of 
uttering  unpleasant  truths.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  sne  sincerely  loved  Carlyle,  thougli 
she  is  reported  to  have  said  that  she  had  ma> 
ried '  for  ambition  '  and  was  miserable.  Her 
childlessness  left  her  to  constant  solitude,  and 
her  mind  preyed  upon  itself  The  result  ivas 
that  a  union,  externally  irreproachable,  and 
founded  upon  genuine  affection,  was  maned 
by  painful  discords  which  have  been  laid  bare 
witn  unsparing  frankness.  Carlyle's  habit  of 
excessive  emphasis  and  exaggerationof  speech 
has  deepened  the  impression. 

The  marriage  started  happily.  Tie  Gm- 
lyles  lived  in  the  simplest  style,  with  one 
servant.  Mrs.Corlylewasacharminghostess, 
and  the  literary  people  of  Edinburgh  came 
to  see  her  and  listen  to  her  husband's  as- 
tonishing monologues.  The  money  diffieultv 
soon  became  pressing.  Carlyle  tried  a  noTel, 
which  had  to  be  burnt.  He  suggested  s 
scheme  for  a  lit«rary  Annual  Register;  but 
the  publishers,  disappointed  in  the  sale  of 
'  Meister '  and  '  Schiller,'  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
In  spite  of  their  difficulties  the  Carlyles  re- 
fused a  present  of  60/.  from  Jfas.  Welsh. 
Carlyle,  however,  began  to  think  again  of 
Craigenputtock,  with  fresh  country  air  and 
exercise.  HisbrotherAlexanderwaswilling 
to  take  the  farm,  where  the  tenant  was  In 
arrears,  and  Mrs.  Welsh,  now  at  Templand, 
approved  the  change,  which  would  bring  her 
daughter  within  fifteen  miles  of  her.  It  was 
agreed  that  Alexander  Carlyle  should  take 
the  farm  at  Whitsuntide  1827,  and  that  the 
Thomas  Carlyles  should  occupy  the  house, 
which  was  separate  from  the  farmhouse,  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  prepared.  Meanwhile 
some  gleams  of  prosperity  helped  to  detain 
Carlyle  at  Edinburgh.    His  reputation  was 
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risiiig.  In  Angust  1827  he  received  a  warm 
acknowledgment  from  Ooethe  of  his  'Life 
of  SciuUer/  with  a  present  of  books,  medals, 
a  necklace  for  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  a  pocket- 
book  for  himself. 

Carlyle  had  formed  a  more  direetlj  useful 
acqoaintanoe  with  Jeffirey.  An  artide  sent 
W  Irving's  advice  to  the  'Edinburgh  Re> 
'new'  had  received  no  notice;  but  Carlyle, 
Mipplied  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Procter  (iiemtnMe«n«M,ii.21),reBolved  at  last 
to  1^  npon  Jefiirey.  Jeffi«y  was  friendly, 
discovered  a  relationship  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  to 
whom  he  beoame  specially  attached,  and  ac- 
cepted articles  for  the  'Edinburgh.'  Two, 
upon  Jean  Paul  and  on  German  Literature, 
appeared  in  June  and  October  1827,  and  the 
Istterbroughtaflattering  inquiry  from  Goethe 
u  to  the  authorship.  The  slight  improve- 
ment in  his  finances  immediately  encouraged 
Carlvle  to  send  his  brother  John  to  study 
medicine  in  Germany,  Jeffrey  further  tried 
by  his  interest  with  Brougham  to  obtain 
Carlyle's  appointment  to  a  professorship  in 
the  newly  founded  London  University.  He 
mipported  Carlyle  in  a  candidature  for  the 
ptonssorship  of  moral  philosophy  at  St.  An- 
QiewB,  vacated  by  Dr.  Chalmers.  Testimo- 
nials were  given  not  only  by  Irving,  Buller, 
Brewster,  Wilson,  Leslie,  and  Jenrey,  but 
by  Ooethe.  They  failed,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opposition  of  the  principal, 
Br.  Nicol.  Craigenputtock  thus  became  al- 
ooat  a  necemity;  and  the  discovery  that 
their  landlord  at  Comley  Bank  had  accepted 
another  tenant  decided  them  to  move  at 
the  end  of  May  1828. 

Carlyle  hoped  that  in  the  seclusion  of 
Craigenputtock  he  would  be  able  to  support 
himself  oy  writings  worthy  of  himself.  lie 
voold  not  turn  out  a  page  of  inferior  work- 
manship or  condescend  to  the  slightest  com- 
ptomise  with  his  principles,  ae  struggled 
on  for  six  years  with  varying  success.  He 
wrote  the  articles  which  form  the  first  three 
volumes  of  the 'Miscellanies.'  They  appeared 
diiefiy  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Beview,'  and  in 
the  '  Foreign  Beview '  and  '  Eraser's  Msga- 
(ine,'  both  new  ventures.  He  wrote  nothing 
whidt  was  not  worth  subsequent  collection, 
•ad  some  of  these  writings  are  among  his 
most  finished  performances.  Down  to  the 
md  of  1830  his  work  (except  the  article  on 
Bums)  was  chiefly  upon  German  literature, 
especially  upon  Ckiethe,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued to  have  apleasant  correspondence.  His 
health  was  better  than  usual,  the  complaints 
of  dyspepsia  disappear  from  his  letters ;  but 
the  motiOT  question  became  urgent.  His 
articles,  always  the  slow  product  of  a  kind 
of  nmital  agony,  were  his  only  resource.  He 

Toum. 


was  still  supporting  his  brother  John,  who 
returned  to  London  about  1880,  and  could 

get  no  patients.  In  February  1831  Carlyle 
ad  only  61.,  and  expected  no  more  for  months. 
He  concealed  his  poverty  from  his  brother, 
and  did  his  beet  to  encourage  him.  The  de- 
mand for  his  articles  had  decUned.  German 
literature,  of  which  he  had  begun  a  history,  was 
not  a  marketable  topic.  His  brother  Alexan- 
der, to  whom  he  had  advanced  240/.,  had  failed 
at  Craigenputtock:  and  after  leaving  it  at 
Whitsuntide  1881  (Fkoudh,  ii.  144)  was  for 
a  time  without  employment.  Jefireys  trans- 
ference of  the  editoruiip  of  the  '  Edinburgh 
Beview '  to  Macvey  Napier  in  the  middle  of 
1829  stopped  one  source  of  income.  In  the 
beginning  of  1881  Carlyle  cut  up  his  history 
of  German  literature  into  articles,  and  worked 
desperately  at '  Sartor  Besartus.'  John  had 
been  forced  to  borrow  from  Jefirey ;  and  Car- 
lyle resolved  at  last  to  go  to  London  and  try 
the  publishers.  He  hoped  to  find  encourage- 
ment for  settling  there  permanently.  He  was 
forced  to  borrow  60/.  frx>m  Jefii-ey,  and  reached 
London  9  Aug.  1831.  Neither  Murray,  nor 
the  Longmans,  nor  Fraser  would  buy '  Sartor 
Besartus.'  Carlyle  found  Irving  plunged  into 
dangerous  illusions ;  Badams  falling  mto  dif- 
ficulties and  drink ;  and  his  old  friends,  as  he 
thought,  cold  or  faithless.  A  great  relief, 
however,  came  through  Jefiey,  who  obtained 
an  appointment  for  John  as  biavelling  phy- 
sician to  the  Countess  of  Clare,  with  a  salary 
of  800  guineas  a  year.  Freed  from  this  strain, 
Carlyle^s  income  might  suiEce.  Mrs.  Carlyle 
was  now  able  to  join  him  in  London  (1  Oct. 
1 881 ),  where  they  took  lodgings  at  4  Ampton 
Street,  Ghray's  Inn  Boad,  with  a  family  named 
Miles,  belonging  to  Irving's  congregation. 
Thej  saw  Charles  Buller,  and  now  made  ac- 
quaintance with  J.  S.  Mill.  Carlyle  wrote 
his  '  Characteristics,'  which  was  accepted  by 
Napier  for  the  '  Edinburgh,'  and  his  article 
upon Boswell's  'Johnson 'for Eraser.  Bulwer, 
now  editing  the  '  New  Monthly,'  asked  for 
articles,  and  Hay  ward  got  Lardner,  as  editor 
of  the  '  Cabinet  Encyclopaedia,'  to  offer  800/. 
for  the  '  History  of  German  Literature.'  The 
death  of  his  father,  22  Jan.  1832,  came  upon 
Carlyle  as  a  heavy  blow.  Though  he  had 
not  obtained  a  publisher  for  '  Sartor  Besar- 
tus,' he  had  established  relations  with  soma 
editors  for  future  work ;  and  he  retired  again 
for  a  time  to  the  now  vacant  Craigenputtock, 
reaching  it  about  the  middle  of  April  1832. 
He  set  to  work  upon  '  Diderot,'  which  he 
finished  in  October,  and  then  made  an  excur- 
sion in  Annandale.  In  November  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle was  called  to  the  deathbed  of  her  grand- 
father, Walter  Welsh,  at  Templand.  The 
solitude,  the  absence  of  books,  and  the  weak« 
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ncM  of  Mts.'  Carlvle^s  health  were  making 
OnugeapnttockunbearaJble;  andintfae  winter 
th^  resolved  to  make  a  trial  of  Ediabur^. 
They  settled  there  in  January  1838;  and 
Garlyle  found  books  in  the  Advocates'  Li- 
brary wihich  bad  a  great  effect  upon  his  line 
of  study;  Ue  collected  the  materials  for  his 
articles  upon  '  Cagliostro'  and  the '  Diamond 
Necklace.  Edinburgh  eoeiety,  however, 
proved  uncongenial,  and  after  four  mtBiths 
he  again  went  baek  to  his '  Whinstane  Castle' 
a^  Craigenputtock.  Editors  were  once  more 
becoming  cold.  '  Sartor  Kebortus '  was  ap- 
pearing at  last  in  '  Fraser's  Magazine'  (No- 
vember 1833  to  August  1884),  Eraser  having 
stipulated  to  pay  only  twelve  guineas  a  sheet 
instead  of  twenty  as  before  (the  usual  rate 
being  fifteen).  Eraser  now  reprted  that  it 
'  excited  the  most  unqualified  disapprobation' 
(FBonDB,  ii.  404).  The  dealers  ia  literature 
were  turoing  their  backs  uponhim ;  though  his 
fame  increased  in  some  directions.  In  August 
1833  Emerson  came  to  him  with  a  lettu  m>m 
Mill.  The  Carlyles  thought  him  'one  of  the 
moat  loveable  creatures '  they  had  ever  seen; 
and  an  unbroken  friendship  of  nearly  fifty 
years  was  begun.  Carlyle  corresponded  with 
Mill,  who  approached  him  as  a  philosophical 
teacher;  and  their  correspondence  turned 
Carlyle's  thoughts  towards  the  '  French  JRe- 
volution.'  A  visit  from  his  brother  John, 
the  marriages  of  his  sister  Jean  to  James  Ait> 
ken,  a  house-painter  of  superior  abilities,  and 
of  his  youngest  brother  James,  now  firming 
Scotebrig,  to  whom  Carlyle  made  over  the 
debt  of  200/.  from  Alexainier,  varied  the  mo- 
notony of  Craigenputtock.  In  the  winter  of 
1833-4  Carlyle  took  charge  of  a  promising 

Jroung  William  Glen,  who  gnve  him  Chreek 
•ssons  in  return  for  lessons  in  mathematics. 
Garlyle,  however,  now  at  the  lowest  pecuni- 
ary ebb,  became  more  and  more  discontented, 
and  at  last  resolved  to  '  bum  his  ships '  and 
settle  in  London. 

Other  proposals  had  failed.  Je&ey  had 
tried  to  he  helpfuL  He  had  proposed  Car* 
lyle  as  his  successor  is  the  editorship  of 
the  >  Edinburgh.'  AVhen  this  failed,  he  had 
ofiered  to  Carlyle  an  annuity  of  1001,  The 
ofi'er  wae  honourably  declined,  with  Csdrlvle's 
iisual  independence,  though  hia  gratitude  is 
weakened  oy  his  reeeiutment  for  any  kind  of 
obligation.  Jef&ey,  when  lord  advocate,  had 
thought  of  obtaimng  for  him  some  appoint- 
ment in  London.  He  had  also  lent  money 
both  to  John  and  Thomas,  which  was  repaid 
at  the  ea«liest  opportunity.  J^ffirey,  however, 
though  admiriDg  Carlyle's  genius,  had' spoken 
contemptuously  of  his  kteraiv  eccentrici- 
ties. (For  Jettrey's  opinion  oif  Carlyle>  see 
U.  Na»ux'b  Corrt*pmdtnc«,  {k  126.)     He 


was  entirely  out  of  sympetliy  with  Carfyle's 
opinions,  condemned  his  de&tnoe  of  all  con- 
ventions, and  complained  of  him  for  being 
so  '  despemtely  in  eomest.'  A  growing  cool- 
ness ensued,  which  came  to  a  head  wmd,  in 
January  1884y  Carlyle  proposed  to  applr  for 
the  post  of  aetronomi<»il  professor  and  ob- 
server at  Edinburgh.  Ctuiyle  had  sham 
mathematical  abilitv,  and  was  confident  of 
his  own  powers,  ieffraj  naturally  itplied 
that  the  ploee  would  have  to  be  nven  to 
some  one  of  proved  ability.  He  added  that 
a  secretary  of  bis  own  was  qu^ified,  and 
would  probably  ^t  it  on  his.  merits,  tad 
proceeded  to  atuuinister  a  very  sharp  leeture 
to  Carlyle.  He  said  that  if  he  had  had  the 
powei  he  would  have  appointed  Carlyle  to  a 
rhetoric  chair  then  vacant  in  some  universitj. 
Buttbe  authorities  had  decided  th^  the  clialr 
(night  to  be  given  to  some  man  of  great  and 
established  reputation,  like  Macaulav,  for  ex- 
ample. Carlyle's  eccentricities  would  prevent 
him  from  ever  obtaining  any  Bach  position. 
The  lecture  stung  Cirfyle  beyona  bearing. 
It  left  .a  resentment  which  he  could  not  o<w- 
cea^  even  when  trying,  long  afterwards^  to 
do  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  tntaA  and 
benefactor.  A  coolness  d  ue  to  another  cawe 
had  probably  made  itself  felt,  thoogh  not 
openly  expressed  by  Jefl!rey.  He  had  con- 
demned Carlyle'a  eccentricity  not  oaly  u  a 
wilful  throwing  away  of  oppOTtunitiet,  but 
as  involving  cruelty  to  Mrs.  Carlyle.  Her 
life  during  the  Craigenputtock  yeaie  had  been 
hard  and  injurious  to  her  hrauth.  Garlyle 
speaks  frequently  in  his  lettern  of  her  deli- 
cacy. She  seems  to  have  suffered  even  more 
at  London  and  Edinbui;gh  than  at  Oraken- 
puttock  (Fbousb,  iL  362).  But  the  lite  in 
a  bleak  situation,  with  one  servant  and  sa 
occasional  boy,  with  the  neceastty  of  minute 
attention  to  every  houaekeepia^  detail,  wu 
excessively  trying.  Oadyle,  accustomed  to 
the  rigid  economy  of  his  father's  hous^idd, 
thought  ooniparatively  little  of  these  taals, 
or  rather  (MmmitoenoM,  ii.  loO)  thougbt 
that  the  occupation  was  '  the  saving  diami 
of  her  life.'  Mrs;  Carlyle  had  undertaken  the 
duty  of  keeping  a  poor  man's  houaehold  with 
her  eyes  open ;  and  severe  economy  was  «)• 
sential  to  lus  power  of  disehaiging  his  seit- 
imposed  task.  Unluckily,  though  a  stoical 
seofid  of  duty  made  her  conceal  hier  anffecinc^ 
from  her  husband,  her  love  for  hioi'  wMBOt 
of  the  kind  which  could  either  make  them  a 
pleasure  or  prevent  her  from  complaining  <I 
othetB.  Jenrey,  who  visited  the  Carlylea  to 
Craigenputtock,  saw  what  was  hiddea  fttBi 
Carlyle,  The  extreme  solitude  wae>»Bbeai^ 
able  to  her  wearied  spirits.  They  .were  for 
moBtha  tiaae,  without  inlamptMO  £n«a& 
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oataider.  Cailyle  freqaestly  meBtioii»  lonpr 
rides  and  drives  with  ois  win ;  he  OAntUlted' 
her  Mgm  all  his  books ;  and  h«  lemembered 
Cmi|«ipactock  as  tka  scene  of  pedtaps '  their 
lupipust  ds;*.'  But  oompoaition  meant  for 
him  a  soUtaiy  agoay.  His  derotion  to  his 
laboujR  laft  he>  to  complete  solitude  for  many 
hoonanddays;  andahetet«io«da.mostpein- 
fut  impressioB,  possibly  even  exaMeratwl  in 
her  later  confMsioBS,  ot  her  trial  diiTing  tjie 
■iz  years  (leas  two  winters  at  EeUnborgh  and 
London).  It  is  not  easy,  howenrer,  to  see 
how^  under  the  conditiona,  a  better  scheme 
could  hare  been  derised.  It  enaMed  Cazlyle, 
at  Isast,  to  go  through  his  a^ipreatioedrip,  and 
he  was  now  to  emerge  as  a  master  of  his  craft. 
Carl^le  reached  £ondon  on  19  May  18S4, 
settled  ia  hia  old  lodgings,  and  bcsvi  honse-^ 
boating.  Hefooaid  a.  small  cd£faahioiEKd 
house  at  6  (now  nnmbeorbd  24)  Cheyoe  Row, 
ChdBe«,at«ientofS6/.aye«r.  MikCarlyle 
followed  and  confirmed '  his  ohoiee.  They 
settled  ia  th«hoiise  (which  he  occupied  till  his 
death)  on  10  June  IdSi,  and  he  began  work 
ia  toleiMfale  spirits  upon  the '  French  Reroin* 
tioD.'  L«gb  Hunt  was  his-  neighbour,  and 
Osrl^  forgare  his  cockneyiem  and  queer  Bo> 
heman  mode  of  life  for  his  vi vacitv  and  kindii- 
neas  (tee  C ably lb's  '  Memoranda ''  upon  Leigh 
Huat  inilfaemt^fan'sJfa^iut'ile  for  July  1862). 
Irving  paid  his  last  Tisit  to  them  about  a 
month  beforohisdeath  (6  Dee.  1884).  A  final 
ezplamrtion  hod  tabea  place  between  him  and ' 
the  Carlyles  on  their  preirious  visit  to  Lon- 
don, revealing  hopeless  alienation  upon  re- 
ligious'questions.  Ther  old  peimonal  attach- 
ment'Sttrvived,  and  in  a  tbuching'  article  in 
'  Fraaer^s  Magusine'  (January  1836)  Oarlyle 
says  that  but  for  Irving  ha  would'  nevbr  have 
known  '  what  the  commnnioa  of  man  with 
man  meant,'  and  thought  him  on  the  whole 
the  best  man  he  had  ever  found  or  hoped  to 
find.  Both  Carly  lea  were  now  almost  com- 
pletely separated  from  Mrs.  Montagu,  and 
lather  resented  a  letter  written  by  her  to 
Mis.  Carly  le-  upon  Irving^a  death.  Yvmaxeai 
&iegida,  however,  were  beginiiing  to  gather 
round  Cairlyie.  Mrs,  Oail^e  reports  t^t  he 
is  becoming  a '  tolerably  social  character,'  and 
loung  the  Craigenputtock  gloom.  Charles 
BuUer  visited  hun  and  took  him  to  radical 
Bieetings^  whei»  the -popular  wrath  gave  him 
»  griai  satiafiu^on.  Gariyle  was  a  thorough 
ndical  in  so  far  aS' theword  implies  a.  pro- 
found diaeataafatition  with.th»eziating  ocdbr. 
He  shared,  or  repsesented,  aa  extreme  form 
of  the  didcoBteOt  which  aecumnlated  daring 
the  first  quarter  of  tJie  century  against  the 
eaistiiK  institutions.  He  welcomed  the  Be- 
fotm  ffill  aoitatiMi'  as  th»  first  movement 
towaidfttiuidwtanutioa  of  the  old  order.   Hc 


looked  fbrwsrd,  indeed,  to  a  reconstmctioai 
of  prinoii^  and  instituticiis  vdiich  was  en-' 
tirely  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  Mills  and- 
their  associates.  Yet  he  held  that  the  <  whigs' 
were  amateurs,  the  radical)  guild  brerthren ' 
(JPtiOWB,  n.  90).  Though  limited  in  their 
philosophy^,  they  -were  genuine  ae  far  as  they 
went.  Mill's  respect  and  sympathy  had 
touched  him,  and  ne  was  prepared  to  form 
some  temporary  alliance  witn  the  set  of 
'  philosophical  radicals.'  He  saw  something 
of  them,  and  calls  Mill  and  one  or  two  of 
his  set  the  ' reasonablest  people  we  have;' 
though  diagiBted  by  their  views  in  regsj-d  to 
'  marriage  and  the  uke '  {ib.  i5&).  Mrs.  Car-- 
lyle  Was  at  first  '  greatly  taken  -with'  Mrs. 
Thylor,  trfaoee  relations  with  Mill  were  now 
beginning  and  causing  soma  anxiety  t0  hi» 
friends  and  &mily.  J.  S.  Mill  was  contemn 
plating  the  'London  Beview,' having  become 
dissatisfied  ■with  the '  WeatminBter.'  Carlyle 
had  been  told  (January  1834)  that  W.  J.  Fox 
was  to  edit  the  new  venture.  He  seems^ 
however,  to  have  had  some  hopes  of  being 
OAdeeditor  himself,  and  was  disappointed  on' 
finding  that  the  other  arrangement  was  to  b» 
carried  out.  It  appears  ti^m.  Mill's  '  AHito- 
biography'  (p.  199)  that  Molosworth,  who 
provided  the  funds,  had  stipulated  thst'Mill 
himself  should  be  the  real,  if  not  the  osten- 
sible, editor;  and  this  probably  pat  a  stop  to* 
any  thought  of  Carlyle. 

Oarlyle  now  set  to  -work  upon  the  *  French- 
Bevolutioo,'  suggested  by  Mill's  correspon- 
dence, and  for  which  Mill  sent  him  'barrow*^ 
fuls '  of  books.  His  position  was  preoarioos,. 
and  he  notes  (Fel»uary  1636)  that  it  is- now 
'  some  twenty-three  months  since  I  ha've- 
eamed  one  penny  by  the  craft  of  litovtuie.' 
Emerson  had  invited  him  to  take  up  lecturing 
in  America,  and  for  some  time  Oarlyle  ooea- 
sionally  leaned  to  this  scheme.  His  brother' 
John  entreated  him  to  accept  a  share  of  his- 
earnings.  Carlyle  refused,  tlu>ugh  in  the  nlOBt 
alRjctionate  terms,  and  at  times  reproachingr 
himself  for  denving  John  the  {Measure.  At  iMt' 
be  had  finished  his  first  volume,  and  lent  tbft- 
only  copy  to  Mill.  On  6  March  1836  Mill  cam» 
to  hia  bouse  with  Mrs.  Taylor  to  make  the- 
oonfeesion  that  the  manuscript  had  been  acci- 
dentally destroyed.  Mill  awkwardly  stayed 
for  two  hours.  When  he  left,  Oarlyle's  nrst' 
words  to  hie  wife  were  that  ihey  must  try  to- 
conceal  from  Mill  the  full  extent  of  the  injury. 
Five  months'  labour  •vbi  wasted,  and  it  was- 
equally  sdrious  that  the  enthusiaam  to  whiiih 
Curly  le  always  -wrought  himself  up  -was  gone 
and  oould  hardly  be  recovered.  He  felt  a» 
if  he  had  staked  and  lost  his  last  throw.  MiU 
Was  anxious  to  make  up  at  least  the  pecu- 
nioiy  loes,  and  Carlyle  ultimately  accepted- 
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lOOA  SlowlyandwithgreatdiffieultyCarlylo 
regained  his  mood  and  repaired  his  loM.  A 
ytgua  sugeestion  of  some  employment  in 
national  education  came  to  notuing ;  he  de- 
clined the  editorship  of  a  newspaper  at  Lich- 
field ;  and  declined  also,  with  some  indigna- 
tion at  the  offensive  tone  of  patronage,  an 
offer  of  a  clerkship  of  200/.  a  year  in  Basil 
Montagu's  office.  He  admired  Montagu's 
faith  that  '  a  polar  hear,  reduced  to  a  state 
of  dyspeptic  digestion,  mi|rht  safely  be  trusted 
tending  rabbits.'  A  visit  of  four  weeks  to 
his  mother  at  the  end  of  1836,  and  a  visit 
from  John  Carlyle  in  the  summer  of  1836, 
reUeved  his  toils.  At  last,  in  the  evening  of 
13  Jan.  1837,  he  finished  his  manuscript,  and 
gave  it  to  his  wife,  saying  that  he  could  tell 
the  world, '  You  have  not  had  for  a  hundred 
years  any  book  that  comes  more  direct  and 
namingly  from  the  heart  of  a  living  man. 
Do  what  you  like  with  it,  you .' 

Six  months  elapsed  before  its  publication. 
A  few  articles,  the  '  Diamond  Necklace'  (re- 
fused hy  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly '  when  writ- 
ten at  Oraigenputtock,  and  published  in '  Era- 
ser '  in  the  spnng  of  1837), '  Mirabeau,'  and 
the  '  Parliamentary  History  of  the  French 
Sevolution '  (in  the  '  Westminster,'  Janutuy 
and  April  1887),  supplied  some  funds.  Miss 
Martineau,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
in  November  1886,  now  suggested  that  he 
mi^ht  lecture  in  England  as  well  as  America. 
With  some  other  friends  she  collected  sub- 
scriptions, and  he  gave  a  course  of  six  lec- 
tures at  Willis's  Rooms  upon '  German  Litera- 
ture' in  May  1837  (a  report  of  these  lectures 
was  published  by  Professor  Dowden  in  the 
•Nineteenth  Century'  for  May  1881).  He 
interested  his  audience  and  made  a  net  gain  of 
136/.  In  May  1888  he  repeated  the  experi- 
ment, giving  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on 
'  The  whole  Spiritual  EUstory  of  Man  from  the 
earliest  times  until  now,'  and  earning  nearly 
800/.  In  May  1839  he  again  lectured  on 
tiie  '  French  Revolution,  making  nearly 
200/. ;  and  in  May  1840,  upon  '  Hero-wor- 
ship,' receiving  again  about  200/.  The  last 
course  alone  was  published.  The  lectures 
were  successful,  the  oroad  accent  contributing 
to  the  efiect  of  the  original  style  and  senti- 
ment ;  and  the  money  results  were  important. 
Oarlvle  felt  that  oratorical  success  was  un- 
wholesome and  the  excitement  trying.  He 
neiver  spoke  again  in  public,  except  in  his 
Edinburgh  address  of  1866. 

The  fint  course  had  finally  lifted  Carlyle 
above  want.  The 'French  Revolution 'gained 
a  decided  success.  The  sale  was  slow  at 
firstibutgoodjudgesapproved.  Millreviewed 
him  enthusiasticallv  in  the  '  Westminster/ 
•md  thinks  (Autobtoffrap^,  p.  S17)  that  h» 


contributed  materi^y  to  the  early  sucoeeioi 
the  book.  Carlyle,  exhausted  by  his  wxk, 
spent  two  mooths  at  Scotsbrig,  resting  ud 
smoking  pipes  with  his  mother.  He  saw  the 
grand  view  of  the  Cumberland  moontaim  u 
he  went,  and  says : '  Tartarus  itself^  and  the 
pale  kingdoms  of  Dis,  eould  not  have  been 
more  preternatural  tome — mostBtsni,glaoaiy, 
sad,  grand  yet  terrible,  yet  steeped  in  woe.' 
He  returned,  however,  refreshed  by  the  nst 
and  his  toother's  society,  to  find  his  position 
materially  improved,  and  to  be  enabled  tt 
once  to  send  off  substantial  proob  of  the  im- 
provement to  his  mother.  Editors  becsme 
attentive,  and  Fraser  now  propoaed  an  edi- 
tionof 'Sartor  Resartus'  ana  of  the  oollsoted 
'  Essavs.'  America  was  also  beginning  to 
send  nim  supplies.  Emetson  secured  the 
publication  for  the  anthoc's  benefit  of  the 
'  French  Revolution '  and  the '  Miscellanis»,' 
and  it  seems  from  the  different  statements  in 
their  correspondence  that  Carlyle  must  htve 
received  about  600/.  from  this  source  in  1838- 
1842.  The  later  books  were  appropriated  by 
American  publishers  without  recompense  to 
the  author.  Carlyle  had  made  some  valuable 
friendships  during  these  years,  and  his  grow- 
ing £une  opened  the  houses  of  msnv  mil- 
known  people.  His  relations  to  Mill  ^ 
dually  cooled;  Mill's  friends  repelled  hm; 
though  he  still  (1837)  thought  Mill '  infinitelj 
too  good  '  for  his  associates,  he  loved  hinM 
'a  raend  froaen  in  ice  for  me'  (Fbovob, m. 
106V  The  radical  diflfereace  of  opinicns  and 
Mill's  own  gradual  withdrawal  from  society 
widened  the  inilf  to  complete  separation. 
John  Sterling  had  accidentally  met  Carlyle 
in  Mill's  company  in  February  1886  (>Vf^ 
rently  dated  1884  in  Carlyle's  '  Life  ol  Ster- 
ling, but  Carlvle  was  then  at  Orugenputtoek). 
Sterling  had  just  given  up  the  clerical  earesr. 
He  be^me  a  disci]^e  of  Carlyle,  though  st 
first  with  many  differences,  and  gained  the 
warmast  affection  of  his  master.  An  intio- 
doction  to  Sterling's  &ther,  with  an  off«  of 
onployment  on  the  <  Times,'  IranouraUr  re- 
jected by  Carlyle,  followed,  llie  frieo^p 
IS  commemorated  in  the  most  deli^tfol  lU 
Carlyle's  writings.  Through  Sterling,  Cu- 
lyle  cametoknow  F.  D.  Maurice.  ThegeatiiBe 
Udng  shared  by  all  who  had  personal  inter- 
course with  Maurice  was  tempered  by  a  pro- 
found otmviction  of  the  futili^  of  Maunes'* 
phUoMphv.  Another  friend,  lliomasErskiiie 
of  Linlatuen,  was  acquired  about  this  time, 
and  was  always  loved  by  Carlyle  in  spite  ot 
Mrs.  Carlyle's  occasional  mockery.  He  made 
too,  with  peiaons  (tfsocisl 


Lord  Mlonteajrle  sought  him  oat 

He  thus  came  mto  connection  with 

Mr.  James  Qarth  Marshall,  who  ia  1880  gars 
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him  A  hone  and  was  always  hospitable  and 
fiiendlj.  Other  friends  wer«  J.  6.  Lookhart, 
Connop  Thirlwall,  and  Monckton  Milnes, 
afterwards  Lord  Houghton,  whom  in  1841 
and  afterwards  he  visited  at  Fryston.  The 
most  important  friendship  was  with  William 
Bmgham  Baring,  afterwards  I/nrd  Ashburton 
fq.  T.],  and  his  wife,  Lady  Harriet  Baring. 
Tliey  appear  first  to  have  met  in  1839.  Car- 
lyle was  thus  becoming  known  in  society  as 
weQ  as  songht  out  by  young  inquirers.  Din- 
ner-parties produced  indigestion,  and  his  re- 
sentment of  patronage,  Mlv  shared  by  his 
wife,  made  him  a  rather  dangerous  guest. 
His  conversation  could  be  most  impressive, 
though  he  was  too  intolerant  of  oontradio- 
tion.  He  could  not  enjoy  thoroughly,  or 
tempered  enjoyment  with  remorse,  and  the 
spasms  of  comporition  were  followed  by  fits 
01  profound  gloom  and  dyspeptic  misery. 

The  conclusion  of  the  'French  Revolution' 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  rather  desultory 
work.  Two  articles  in  the  'Westminster' 
(Scott  and  Yamhagen  von  Ense)  were  the 
cUefjprodnctofl888.  In  1839  his  collected  es- 
says first  appeared ;  and  in  the  winter  he  be^n 
to  agitate  for  the  formation  of  the  London  Li- 
braiy,  now  almost  the  only  institution  where 
any  but  the  newest  books  can  be  freely  taken 
out  in  the  metropolis.  The  need  of  such  a 
library  had  been  strongly  impressed  upon 
him  bv  his  previous  labours,  and  it  was  suc- 
cessfully started  in  1840.  Carlyle  was  its  presi- 
dentfrom  1870  till  his  death.  J.  S.  Mill  had  re- 
signed the  editorship  of  the '  Westminster '  to 
ayoung  Scotchman  named  Bobertson  (Mill, 
Autobtoff.  p.  207).  He  had  previously  asked 
Carlyle  to  write  upon  Crom  welL  Robertson 
informed  Carlyle  that  he  meant  to  write  the 
article  hlmseff.  Carlyle  was  naturally  an- 
noyed ;  but  his  attention  having  been  drawn 
to  the  subject,  he  b««an  some  desultory  stu- 
dieSj  whieh  ultimately  led  to  the  composition 
of  hu  next  great  book.  Some  occasional  writ- 
ings intervened.  He  had  written  what  was 
intended  as  an  article  for  Lockhart.  It  soon 
appeared,  however,  to  be  unsuitable  for  the 
'Qoarterly.'  Lockhart '  dared  not '  take  it. 
Mfll  would  have  accepted  it  for  the  '  West- 
minster,' which  he  was  now  handing  over 
to  Mr.  Hickson  (tj.  p.  320).  Mrs.  Carlyle 
and  John  declared  that  it  was  too  good  for 
such  a  fate,  and  it  appeared  as  a  separate 
book,  under  the  name  '  Chartism,'  at  the  end 
(rf  1889.  It  mav  be  taken  as  Carlyle's  expli- 
cit avowal  of  the  principles  which  distin- 
guished him  equally  from  whigs,  tories,  and 
the  ordinary  radicals.  A  thousand  copies 
were  sold  at  once,  and  a  second  edition  ap- 
peared in  1840.  In  1841  he  published  the 
wctans  at  'Hero-worship '  delivered  in  the 


previous  year,  and  his  other  books  wet«  sell- 
ing  well.  In  1841  he  declined  a  proposal 
to  stand  for  a  profesaorahiji  of  history  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  m  1844  a  similar  ofier  from  St. 
Andrews.  He  was  no  longer  in  need  of  such 
support.  In  1842,  while  still  preparing  for 
'Cromwell,'  and  greatly  moved  by  the  preva- 
lent misery  and  discontent,  he  came  across 
the  chronicle  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond,  pub- 
lished in  1840  by  the  Camden  Society,  and 
made  the  story  of  Abbot  Sampson  the  an* 
cleus  of  a  discourse  upon  his  familiar  topics. 
It  was  writ.ten  in  the  first  seven  weeks  of 
1843,  and  published  as  'Past  and  Present' 
immediately  afterwards.  The  brilliant  pic- 
ture of  a  fragment  of  medisaval  life  helped 
the  rather  confused  mass  of  gloomy  rhetoric, 
and  the  book  made  more  stir  than  most  of 
his  writing8,andhaspreserveda  high  position. 
Meaawnilehe  waslaliouring  at '  CromwelL' 
He  had  first  begun  serious  work  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1840  (Fbottde,  iii.  201).  He  was 
now  making  acquaintance  with  '  Dryasdust' 
for  the  first  time.  He  had  never  been  en- 
slaved to  a  biographical  dictionary ;  and  the 
drearv  work  of  investigating  dull  records  pro- 
voked loud  lamentations  and  sometimes  de- 
spair. His  thoughts  lay  round  him  '  all  in- 
articulate, sour,  Krmenting,  bottomless,  like 
a  hideous  enormous  bog  of  Allen.'  He  re- 
solved at  last '  to  force  and  tear  and  dig  some 
kind  of  main  ditch  through  it.'  In  plain 
words,  it  seems,  he  gave  up  hopes  of  writing 
a  regular  history ;  burnt  muc3i  that  he  had 
written ;  and  resolved  to  begin  by  making  a 
collection  of  all  Cromwell's  extant  speeches 
and  letterswith  explanatory  comments.  Hav- 
ing finished  this,  he  found  to  his  surprise  that 
he  had  finished  his  book  (ib.  pp.  224,  334). 
He  stayed  in  London  during  1844  and  1846 
till  the  task  was  done.  The  book  appeared 
in  the  autumn  of  184d,  and  was  received  with 
general  applause.  Carlyle's  position  as  a 
leader  of  literature  was  now  established.  His 
income  was  still  modest,  but  sufficient  for  his 
strictly  economical  mode  of  life.  In  1848  he 
had  a  fixed  income  from  Cnugenputtock  of 
150/.,  besides  a  fluctuating  income  from  his 
books,  ranging  from  100/.  to  800/.  (ib.  p.  420). 
After  finiuiing  the  '  French  Revolution '  he 
visited  Scotland  almost  annually  to  spend 
some  weeks  alone  with  his  mother  and  family. 
In  1840  his  holiday  was  sacrificed  to  the  pre- 
paration for  press  of  the  lectures  on  '  Hero- 
worship,'  when  he  took  care  to  send  to  his 
mother  part  of  the  sums  saved  from  travelling 
expenses.  In  1844  he  was  kept  at  home  by 
*  Cromwell .'  He  paid  a  few  other  visits :  to  the 
Hares  in  Sussex  in  1840,  to  Milnes  at  Frys- 
ton  in  1841,  to  an  admirer  named  Redwood, 
near  Catdifi',  whence  he  visited  Bishop  Thiil- 
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'wall  in  1843;  and  b  1842  he  took*  fire  days' 
«nn  aoinse  the  Channel  with  Stephen  Spring 
-Kice  in  an  admiralty  yacht.  His  vivid  de- 
«cription  is  partly  given  in  fVoude  (iii.  350^ 
^S).  Mrs.  Cariyle  sometimes  went  with  him 
to  Scotland  and  visited  her  relations,  or  stayed 
■*t  home  to  superintend  hoiisoKsleanings,  pe- 
riods during  which  his  absence  was  clearly 
desirable.  In  London  his  appearances  in 
«ooiety  were  fitful,  and  during  his  absorp- 
-tion  in  his  chief  works  Mrs.  Cariyle  was  lent 
to  a  very  solitary  life,  though  she  read  and 
«ritioi8ed  his  performances  as  they  were 
completed.  She  gradually  formed  a  circle  of 
'friends  of  her  own.  Miss  Geraldine  Jewsbniy, 
•attracted  by  Carlyle's  fame,  made  their  ac- 
quaintance in  1841  {ib.  p.  ^08),  and  became 
Mrs.  Carlyle's  most  intimate  mend,  Refa- 
geee,  including  Mazzini  and  Cavaignac  (bro- 
ther of  the  general),  came  to  the  house.  Lord 
Tennyson,  much  loved  by  both,  and  Arthur 
Helps,  who  got  on  better  with  Mrs.  Cariyle 
than  with  her  husband,  were  other  friends. 
John  Forster,  Macready,  Dickens,  and  Thac- 
keray are  also  occasionally  mentioned.  She 
was  less  terrible  than  her  husband  to  shy 
Tisitors,  though  on  occasion  she  could  aim 
equally  effective  blows.  Death  was  thinning 
the  old  circle.  John  Sterling  died  after  a 
patheticfarewell,  18  Sept.  1844.  Mrs.  Welsh, 
Mrs.  Carlyle's  mother,  died  suddenly  at  the 
♦nd  of  February  1842.  Mrs.  Cariyle,  already 
in  delicate  health,  was  prostrated  by  the  blow, 
«nd  lay  unable  to  be  moved  at  the  house  of 
Ler  uncle  (John  Welsh)  in  Livenwol.  Car- 
iyle went  to  Templand,  where  Mrs.  Welsh 
-had  lived,  and  had  to  spend  two  months  there 
«nd  at  Scotsbrig  arranging  business.  BUs  let- 
ters were  most  tender,  though  a  reference  to 
•  possibility  of  a  new  residence  at  Cra^en- 
puttock  appears  to  have  shaken  his  wife's 
ner\-es.  On  her  next  birthday  (14  July)  he 
«eat  her  a  present,  and  never  afterwards  for- 
got to  do  so.  She  was  deeply  touched,  and 
remarked  that  in  great  matters  he  had  always 
been  kind  and  considerate,  and  was  now  tie- 
coming  equally  attentive  on  little  matters,  to 
which  his  education  and  temper  had  made  him 
indiffwent.  She  went  for  a  rest  to  Troston, 
a  livin?  belonging  to  Reginald  Buller,  son  of 
their  old  friends  the  Charles  Bullers,  where 
Mrs.  Charles  Buller  was  now  staying  with 
her  son.  Charles  the  younger  died  in  1848, 
when  Cariyle  wrote  an  elegy  to  his  memory, 
published  in  the  'Examiner.'  Mrs.  Buller 
read  it  just  before  she  too  died  of  grief. 

In  December  l&4fi  the  Carlyles  visited  the 
Barings  at  Bay  House,  near  Alverstoke. 
Mrs.  Cariyle  became  jealous  of  Lady  Harriet's 
influence  over  Cariyle;  and  Lady  Harriet, 
ihough  oourteons,  was  not  stifficiently  cordial 


to  remove  the  feeling.  Each  apparentlj  out- 
judged  the  other.  Mrs.  Cariyle  was  weakly 
and  irritable,  and  a  painful  mwHadeistanding 
followed  with  Cariyle. 

In  July  1846  she  Idt  him  to  stay  with  W 
friends  the  Paulets  at  Seaforth.  Sheeot- 
fided  in  Maszini,  who  gave  her  wise  and 
.honourable  advice.  Cariyle  himaelf  wrote 
most  tenderly,  though  without  the  daiited 
effect.  He  saw  that  her  feeling  wis  on- 
reasonable,  but  unfortunately  interred  tbst 
it  might  be  disregarded.  He  therefore  per- 
sisted in  keeping  up  his  relations  with  the 
Barings,  while  she  took  refuge  in  reticenes, 
and  wn^  to  him  in  terms  which  p«9Bnadsd 
him  too  essilv  that  the  difficulty  was  over. 
She  visited  the  Barings  with  and  without 
her  husband,  accepted  the  use  of  their  house 
at  Addiscombe,  and  preserved  extranal  fpoi 
relations,  while  recording  her  feelings  in  s 
most  painful  journal,  published  in  the  'Me- 
morials.' This  suppressed  alienation  ksted 
till  the  death  of  I«dy  Ashburton. 

The  publication  of  <  Cromwell '  had  M 
Cariyle  without  occupation,  except  t^at  the 
discovwy  of  new  letters  which  had  to  be 
«mbodiied  in  the  second  edition  rave  him 
some  work  in  1846.  He  had  reaaPrews's 
work  upon  Frederick  in  1844,  and  was  think- 
iiig  of  an  expedition  to  Berlin  after  finishiiig 
'  Cromwell '  (Feotob,  iii.  869),  In  Febmsi? 
1843  he  notes  that  he  has  been  for  above 
two  years  composedly  lying  fallow.  He  men- 
tions schemes  for  futore  woric.  Tlie 'exodus 
from  Houndsditch '  meant  a  discourse  upon 
the  liberation  of  the  spirit  of  religion  &om 
'Hebrew  Old  Clothes.'^  This  he  felt  to  be 
an  impossible  task ;  the  external  sheU  could 
not  as  yet  be  attacked  without  injury  to  the 
smrit,  and  he  therrfore  remained  silwt  to 
the  last.  A  book  upon  Ireland,  one  upon  the 
'  Scavenger  Age,'  and  a  life  of  StefrUng  alio 
occurred  to  him.  In  1846  he  paid  a  flyiqg 
visit  to  Ireland  in  the  first  days  of  September, 
and  saw  O'Connell  in  Conciliation  HaU,  The 
outbreaks  of  1848  affected  him  deeply.  He 
sympathised  with  thedseteuctionot 'shtms,' 
but  lelt  that  the  only  alternative  was  top  pro- 
bably anarchy.  He  again  visited  Irelsoa  in 
1840,  spending  July  there,  and  again  maetiqf 
Oavan  Duffy  and  others.  His '  Jonraat'  wss 
published  in  1882  (ib.  iv.  8).  He  came  home 
convinced  that  he  could  say  nothing  to  the 
purpose  upon  the  chaotic  state  of  things, 
where  he  could  discover  no  elements  of  order. 
His  general  views  of  the  political  and  social 
state  found  utterance,  however,  in  sn  'Oocs* 
sional  Discourse  on  the  Nigger  Qoastion,' 
first  published  in  'Fraser's  Magaxiae'  in 
February  1849.  It  was  a  vehement  denjan- 
eiation  of  thephilaothr^piie  NUtimsnUiw* 
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wbickhacLramed  the  Wast  India  islands  and 
left  the  ne^  to  sink  into  barbaxisiu.  Mill 
replied  toicMj  in '  Fraser,'  and  theseparatioa 
betwebn  them  became  complete.  Inthecourae 
of  1880  Ckrlyle  published  the  'Lattsp-day 
Pamphlets,'  the  most  rsbement  and  occa- 
fiionaUy  .aaraf^e  assertions  of  his  principles. 
Mr.  FiOHde  (ir.  41)  describes  him  at  this 
time  as  pouring  out  the  still  unpublished 
matter  '  in  a  torrent  of  sulphurous  denuncia- 
tion.' His  excitement  earned  him  away  into 
astonishing  di^lays  of  erote^que  humour  and 
vivid  imagination,  'while  his  hearers  listened 
in  silence  or  were  overpowered  by  his  rhe- 
toric. The  pamphlets  gave  general  offence. 
Mr.  Froude  says  (iv.  68)  that  the  outcry 
stopped  the  sale  for  many  mCmths  and  even 
years.  An  outcry  generally  has  the  opposite 
effect.  The  truth  rather  seems  to  be  that, 
in  spite  of  their  power  and  eloquence,  the 
nmiphlets  were  failures.  Carlyle  had  too 
uttle- experience  of  acttial  business  to  deliver 
tdling  blows.  The  denunciations  were  too 
indiscriminate  to  be  biting,  and  the  only 
satisfactory  reform  suggested,  the  miraculous 
advent'  of  a  hero  and  conversion  of  the  peo- 

&wa8  hardly  capable  of  application  to  facts, 
pamphlets  were  neglected  as  stupendous 
growls  from  a  misanthropic  recluse,  though 
perhaps  they  were  in  reauty  neither  misan- 
tkn^u:  nor  without  a  sound  core  of  common 
sense. 

In  1651  he  at  last  set  to  work  upon  a  life 
of  Sterling,  the  final  impulse  coming,  as  Mr. 
Froude  conjectures  (iv.  61),  from  a  conversa- 
tion at  Lord  Aahbiurton's  in  which  Oarlyle 
and  Bishop  Thirlwall  had  an  animated  theo- 
logical discussion  in  presence  of  Dr.  Trench 
(the  dean  of  Westminstn),  Sir  John  Simeon, 
-and  others.  Carlyle's  immediate  purpose  was 
to  Tvrite  Sfn  account  of  Sterling  to  supplant 
the  life  bv  Julius  Hare,  where  the  theological 
element  had  received,  as  he  thought,  undue 
prominence.  He  agreed  with  Emerson  in 
the  summer  of  1848  (Fboude,  iiL  419)  that 
Sterling  must  not  he  made  a  'theological 
cockshy.'  Carlyle  -wished  to  exhibit  him  as 
raised  above  the  turbid  sphere  of  eontempo- 
tary  controversy.  The  result  was  a  book  so 
calm,  tender,  and  affectionate  as  to  be  in  sin- 
gular contrast  with  his  recent  utterances, 
and  to  be  perhaps  his  most  successful  piece 
of  literary  work. 

He  was  now  dowly  settling  to  a  life  of 
Frederick.  In  1651  hie  tried  the  watsi^ure 
at  Malvern,  and  made  friends  with  Dr.  Oully, 
bat  considered  the  cure  to  be  a  hmnbiii^.  He 
visited  Sootsbrig,  and,  after  spending  a  few 
days  at  Paris  with  the  Ashburtoas,  began 
seriouslv  working  at '  Frederick.'  Six  months 
of  Steady  jeading  fbUowed,  during  which  he 


secluded  himself  almost  entirely.  Repairs  4f 
the  house  maddened  him  in  July,  and,,  finding 
it  impossible  to  Stay,  he  visited  Thomas  £r- 
akine  at  Linlathen,  and  sailed  from  Leith 
(30  Aug.  1852)  to  Rotterdam,  whence,  with 
Mr.  Neuberg,  a  German  admirer  resident  in 
London,  for  courier,  he  made  a  tour  through 
Germany,  much  worried  by  noises  and  bugs, 
but  acqtiiring  materials  for  his  work.  Tne 
book,  however,  gave  him  much  trouble,  and 
caused  the  usual  fits  of  despondem^  and  irri- 
tability before  it  was  started.  lie  staved 
in  London  through  1853,  naUing  himself  to 
his  work,  through  troubles  of  fresh  paint 
and  'demon  fowls'  next  door,  while  Mrs. 
Carlyle  went  to  stay  with  Jobui  Carlyle  at 
Moffat.  She  was  at  Sootsbrig  during  am 
alarming  illness  of  his  mother,  and  the  sym- 
pathy called  forth  brought  the  husband  and 
wife  into  closer  relations  for  the  time.  On 
4  Dec.  he  -wrote  to  his  mother  a  most  affec- 
tionate letter,  as  he  was  leaving  for  the 
Grange.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  accompanied  him, 
returned  to  Chelsea  to  moke  an  arrangement 
for  permanently  quelling  the  'demon  fowls,' 
whose  proprietors  were  coming  to  an  end  of 
their  lease.  She  was  better  qualified  for  eudh 
negotiations  than  he,  but  appears  to  have  xe- 
sented  the  employment.  He  then  heacd  of 
his  mother's  serious  illness.  He  reached  Scots- 
brig  on  Friday,  28  Dec.  1863.  She  was  able 
to  recognise  him,  but  died  quietly  on  25  Dec. 
aged  about  eighty-four.  Carlyle  had  loved 
no  one  better,  and  had  done  all  that  a  son 
could  do  to  make  a  mother  happy.  He  re- 
turned to  shut  himself  up  and  tiV  to  settle 
to  his  work.  The  'wrestle  with  '  Frederick ' 
went  on  through  1864,  with  scarcely  a  holi- 
day. A '  sound-proof  room,  begun  in  1868, 
built  at  the  top  of  the  house  and  lighted  only 
from  above  (see  Fkoudb,  iv.  136, 153 ;  Remi- 
niscences, ii.  288),  gave  him  a  retreat,  whene 
he  remained  buried  for  hours,  emerging  only 
at  tea-time  for  a  short  talk  with  his  wife, 
whose  health  became  gradually  weaker.  After 
eighteen  months'  steady  labour,  he  tooka  holi- 
day with  EdA>'ard  Fitzgerald  at  Woodbridge 
(August  1865),  and  afterwards  spent  a  little 
time  at  the  Ashburtons'  vacant  house  at  Ad- 
discombe,  where  Mrs.  Carlyle  chose  to  leave 
him  alone.  In  1856  the  Carlyles  went  to 
Scotland  with  the  Ashburtons,  when  a  mise- 
rable little  incident  about  a  railway  joamey 
caused  fresh  annoyance  (FsotwB,  it.  161, 
1 82).  Carlyle  went  to  Scotsbrig  and  the  Gill 
(his  sister  Mary  Austin's  house  near  Annaa), 
taking  his  woni  with  him.  A  short  visit  to 
the  Ashburtons  in  the  highlands,  and  a  di»> 
pute  about  the  return  home,  caused  fresh  bi^ 
temess.  The  winter  found  him  again  at  hi* 
work,  and  the  days  went  by  monotonoasl^r^A 
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long  ride  every  afternoon  on  hia  horse  Fritz 
beinff  bis  only  relaxation.  Lady  Ashburton'a 
deatn  (4  May  1867^  removed  a  cause  of  dis- 
cord, though  it  deprived  him  of  a  solace.  Ijord 
Ashbnrton's  second  marriage  (17  Nov.  1858) 
to  Miss  Stuart  Mackenzie  brought  a  new  and 
most  valuable  friendship  to  both  the  Oarl^les. 
In  July  1867  the  first  chapters  of '  Frederick ' 
were  at  last  getting  into  print.  Mrs.  Carlyle 
took  a  holiday  at  Liverpool,  and  came  back 
rather  better.  The  old  confidence  returned 
vrith  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  irritation. 
In  the  winter,  however,  her  health  showed 
serious  symptoms,  and  Carlyle  made  great 
efforts  to  restrain  his  complaints.  Mr.Larkin, 
a  next-door  neighbour,  helped  him  in  his  work 
with  maps,  indices,  and  so  forth.  At  last  the 
£rst  instalment  of  his  book,  on  which  he  had 
been  occupied  for  six  or  seven  years,  was 
finished.  At  the  end  of  June  he  went  to 
Scotland,  and  then  in  August  and  September 
visited  Giermany  again,  returning  to  Chelsea 
on  22  Sept.  1858,  having  fixed  m  his  mind 
the  aspects  of  Frederick's  battle-fields.  The 
first  two  volumes  appeared  soon  after  his  re- 
turn, and  four  thousand  copies  were  sold  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  The  fifth  thousand 
was  printed,  and  Carlyle  had  received  2,800/. 

The  later  volumes  of  'Frederick'  appeared 
in  1862, 1864,  and  1866.  In  1859  he  stayed 
at  Aberdeen  with  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  in  1860 
he  visited  Thurso.  After  that  time  his  la- 
bours at  'Frederick'  allowed  him  no  respite. 
In  August  1 862  he  speaks  of  the  fifth  volume 
as  already  in  hand ;  but  it  swelled  into  two, 
and  the  final  emergence  was  not  till  January 
1866.  The  extraordinarv  merits  of  the  book, 
considered  as  a  piece  of  historical  research, 
were  recognised  ooth  in  England  and  Ger- 
many. Military  students  in  Germany,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Froude  (br.  227),  study  F^derick's 
battles  in  Carlyle  s  history,  a  proof  both  of 
his  careful  study  and  of  his  wonderful  power 
of  observation.  Emersondeclaredthat' Frede- 
rick'was  the 'wittiest  book  ever  written.'  The 
humour  and  the  graphic  power  are  undeniable, 
though  it  is  perhaps  wanting  in  proportion, 
and  the  principles  implied  are  of  course  dis- 
putable. 

The  later  period  of  Carlyle's  labours  had 
been  darkened  by  anxiety  about  his  wife's 
health.  In  1860  he  had  insisted  upon  the 
addition  of  another  servant  to  the  maid  of  all 
work  with  whom  she  had  hitherto  been  con- 
tented. As  he  became  conscious  of  her  deli- 
cacy he  became  thoughtful  and  generous. 
In  1862  he  sent  her  for  a  holiday  to  her  in- 
timate friends,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  of  Thorn- 
hill.  She  was  a  little  better  during  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  and,  though  weak,  contrived 
toavoid  exciting  Carljk'*  anxiety.  In  August 


1863  she  was  knocked  down  by  a  cab.  Tb» 
accident  had  serious  consequences  which  m- 
dually  developed  themselves,  thou^  CsBjt* 
for  a  time  imagined  that  she  was  improrins. 
The  Bufiering  grew  to  be  intense,  and  CatlTls 
became  awake  to  the  danger.    la  Mai^ 

1864  she  was  removed  to  the  house  of  her 
family  physician.  Dr.  Blakiston,  at  St  Le*- 
nard's.  Ihe  death  of  Lord  Ashburton  on 
23  March  1864  (who  left  Carlyle  2,O0W.) 
saddened  both.  Carlvle  remained  for  a  time 
struggling  with  'Frederick '  till  her  absence 
became  intolerable,  and  in  the  beginning  ef 
May  he  settled  with  her  in  a  fumi^ed  hwue 
at  St.  Leonard's,  still  working  hard,  but 
taking  daily  drives  with  her.  At  last  in 
desperation  she  determined,  after  twelre 
nights  of  sleeplessness,  to  go  at  all  haaidi 
to  Scotland.  She  stayed  Uiere  first  at  tbe 
Oill  and  afterwards  with  the  Rosaells,  abw>r 
improving,  and  she  finally  retamed  in  m 
beginning  of  October.  Her  apparent  r»- 
covery  affected  some  of  her  frien<u  to  tMis. 
Carlyle  bought  her  a  brougham,  havmg  pre- 
viously only  been  able  to  persuade  her  t» 
indulge  in  an  occasional  hirnl  carriage.  Skt 
took  great  delight  in  it,  and  for  the  renudnder 
of  her  life  had  no  complaints  to  make  of  any 
want  of  attention.  Carlyle  fell  into  hisainal 
depression  after  the  conclusion  of  'Frede- 
rick '  (January  1865).  He  went  with  hit 
wife  to  Devonshire  for  a  time  and  afterward! 
to  Scotland,  returning  in  the  winter.  Mre. 
Carlvle  was  better,  occasionally  diningabiotd. 
At  the  end  of  1865  Carlyle  was  ekctM  almost 
unanimously  to  the  rectorship  of  Edinburgh. 
He  deliver^  the  customair  address,  3  Aprii 
1866.  Professor  Tjrndall  had  taken  chuge 
of  him  during  the  journey,  acting  like  the 
'  loyallest  son."  The  address,  as  Tyndall  tele- 
graphed to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  was  '  a  perfect  tri- 
umph.' The  mildness  of  the  tone  aeeutei 
for  it  a  universal  applause,  which  rsder 
puzzled  Carlyle  and  seems  to  have  a  little 
scandalised  his  disciples.  Carlyle  went  t* 
Scotsbrig  and  was  detained  by  a  alight  spraia 
Mrs.  Carlyle  had  asked  some  friends  to  tea 
on  Saturday,  21  April.  She  had  gone  out 
for  a  drive  with  a  little  dog;  she  let  it 
out  for  a  run,  when  a  carriage  knocked  it 
down.  She  sprang  out  and  lifted  it  into  the 
carriage.  The  driver  went  on,  and  presently 
she  was  found  sitting  with  folded  nandsia 
the  carriage,  dead.  The  news  reached  Car- 
lyle at  Dumfries.  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  pre- 
served two  wax  candles  which  her  mother 
hod  once  prepared  for  a  party  at  her  hoate. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  had  hurt  het  mother's  feelings 
by  economically  refusing  to  use  them.  She 
had  left  directions,  which  were  now  earned 
out,  that  they  should  be  lighted  in  the  room 
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•f  death.  She  was  bari«d  at  Haddin^on, 
in  her  fethet's  graye.  A  pathetic  epitaph 
hj  her  husband  was  placed  in  the  ohiurch 
(Memorialt,  iii.  841). 

Henceforward  Canyle's  life  was  secluded, 
and  work  became  impossible.  His  brother 
Jobn  tried  staying  with  him  for  a  time,  but 
the  plan  was  given  up.  He  stayed  for  a 
time  with  Miss  Davenport  Bromley,  one  of 
his  wife's  best  Mends,  at  Ripple  Court,  Wal- 
mer.  He  was  moved  to  indignation  by  the 
jRoeecntion  of  Uovemor  Eyre,  which  he  con- 
tidered  as  punishing  a  man  for  throwing  an 
extra  bucket  of  water  into  a  ship  on  fire. 
He  joined  the  Eyre  Defence  Committee.  In 
the  winter  he  visited  Lady  Ashburton  at 
Mentone,  travelUng  anin  under  the  affection- 
ate guardianship  of  Professor  T^ndall,  and 
returning  to  Cheyne  Row  in  March.  During 
this  melancholy  period  he  wrote  most  of  the 
■Reminiscences.'  On  returning  he  arranged 
a  bequest  of  Craigenputtock,  now  his  abso- 
lute property,  to  found  bursaries  at  Edin- 
burgh. He  revised  his  collected  works,  which 
were  now  gaining  a  wide  circulation.  He 
put  together  and  annotated  Mrs.  Carlvle's 
letters.  In  1868  he  had  to  give  up  ridmg ; 
and  about  1872  his  right  huid,  which  had 
long  shaken,  became  unable  to  write.  Seven 
;re8rs  before  his  death  all  writing  became  im- 
possible. An  article  on  <  Shooting  Niagara '  in 
'Macmillan's  Magazine'  1867  showed  his  view 
of  contemporary  politics.  On  18  Nov.  1870  he 
wrote  a  '  Defence  of  the  Oerman  Case  in  the 
War  with  France,'  which  was  warmly  ac- 
knowledged (by  some  unknown  authority) 
through  Count  Bemstorff,  the  ambassador, 
and  separately  printed.  On  6  May  1877  he 
wrote  a  remarkable  letter,  stating  in  a  few 
words  his  positive  knowledge  that  a  plan 
had  been  formed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's  go- 
vernment which  would  produce  a  war  with 
Russia.  What  his  authority  may  have  been 
remains  unknown,  nor  can  it  be  said  how 
&r  the  statement  had  any  important  influ- 
ence in  averting  the  danger. 

Carlyle  during  these  years  had  become  the 
acknowledged  head  of  English  literature. 
He  had  a  large  numbw  of  applications  of  all 
kinds.  He  was  generous  even  to  excess  in 
money  matters.  In  February  1874  he  re- 
ceived the  Prussian  Order  of  Merit^  for  his 
services  as  the  historian  of  Frederick.  In 
December  1874  Disraeli  offered  him,  in  very 
delicate  and  flattering  terms,  the  grand 
cross  of  t^e  Bath  ana  a  pension.  Carlyle 
declined  both  offers  in  a  dignified  letter, 
thon^  touched  by  the  magnanimity  of  the 
'  only  man,'  as  he  saidj  of  whom  he  had 
'never  spoken  except  with  contempt.'  On 
liis  eightieth  birthday  he  lecerved  a  congratu- 


latory letter  from  Prince  Bismaidr,  and  • 

medal,  with  an  address  firom  many  admirers 
led  by  Professor  Masson.  The  gloom,  how- 
ever, deepened,  and  he  would  sometimes  ex- 
press a  wish  that  the  old  fashion  of  suicide 
were  still  permissible.  He  specially  felt  the 
death  of  Erskine  of  Linlathen  (80  March 
1870).  His  brother  Alexander  died  in  Ctuiada 
in  1876,aaking  in  his  last  wanderings  whether 
'  Tom '  was  coming  home  from  Edinburgh. 
John  died  in  December  1879.  Carlyle  still 
took  pleasure  in  the  writings  and  companion- 
ship of  a  few  congenial  mends,  especially 
Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr.  Froude,  and  Mr.  Justics 
Stephen.  The  last  two  were  his  executors. 
His  talk  was  still  often  brilliant,  whether  a 
declamation  of  the  old  fashion  or  apouring 
forth  of  personal  reminiscences.  However 
harsh  his  judgments,  he  never  condescended 
to  retailing  injurious  anecdotes.  He  walked 
daily  as  long  as  he  was  able,  and  afterwards 
took  drives  in  flies  and  omnibuses.  EUa 
figure,  much  bent  with  age,  was  familiar  to 
many  London  wayfarers.  He  gradually 
sank,  and  died  on  4  Feb.  1881.  A  burial  at 
Westminster  Abbey  was  offered,  but  refused 
in  accordance  with  his  own  wish,  as  he  did- 
approved  of  certain  passages  in  the  An^icaa 
service.  He  was  buried,  as  he  desired,  m  the 
old  kirkyard  at  Ecclefechan,  by  his  parents. 

Many  portraits  and  photographs  of  Carlyle 
exist.  He  always  endeavoured  to  procure 
portraits  of  any  one  about  whom  ne  was 
writing,  and  seems  to  have  been  desirous  to 
obtain  good  portraits  of  himself.  According 
to  Mr.  Froude  no  portrait  was  really  succew- 
fiil.  He  mentions  one  taken  in  1886  (Fbottds, 
iii.  82)  by  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Froude  says  that 
Mr.  Woolner's  '  Medallion '  is  the  best  like> 
ness  of  him  'in  the  days  of  his  strength' 
(ib.  469).  His  portrait  was  also  painted  by 
Mr.  Watte  in  1869,  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  J.  E.) 
Millais  in  1877,  and  by  Mr.  Whistler.  A 
statue  by  Boehm,  belougmg  to  Lord  Rosebery,, 
a  replica  of  which  has  been  erected  on  the 
Chelsea  Embankment  near  his  old  house,  )• 
a  very  striking  likeness. 

Every  page  of  Carlyle's  writings  reveals  a 
character  otastonishing  force  and  originality. 
The  antagonism  roused  by  his  vehement 
iconodasm  was  auenched  by  respect  during 
his  last  years,  only  to  break  out  afresh  upon 
the  appearance  of'^the  '  Reminiscences.'  His 
style,  whether  leamt  at  home  or  partly  ac- 
quired under  the  influence  of  Irving  and 
Richter  (see  Fbou»b,  i.  896),  faithfuUy  re- 
flects his  idiosyncrasy.  Though  his  language 
is  always  clear,  and  oilen  pure  and  exquisite 
English,  its  habitual  eccentricities  offended 
critics,  and  make  it  the  most  dangerous  of 
models.    They  are  pardonable  as  the  only 
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-flttiag  embodiuent  of  hit  graphic  power,  his 
•hzewd  insight  into  homan  nature,  and  his 
peculiar  humour,  which  blends  sympathy  for 
the  suffering  witn  scorn  for  fools.  His  fmults 
of  style  are  the  result  of  the  perpetual 
«training  for  emphasis  of  which  he  was  con- 
eciouB,  uid  whiA  must  be  attributed  to  an 
exceaave  nerrous  irritability  seeking  relief  in 
strong  language,  as  well  as  to  a  superabun- 
dant intellectaal  vitality.  Oonventianality 
'  was  fi>r  him  the  deadly  sin.  Every  sentence 
must  be  alive  to  its  iin^cBr's  ends.  As  a 
thinker  he  iud^  by  intuition  instead  of  cal- 
'  culation.  In  history  he  tries  to  see  the  essen- 
tial facts  stripped  of  the  gloaaes  of  pedants : 
in  politim  to  recognise  the  Teal  forces  masked 
by  constitutional  mechanism ;  in  philosophy 
to  hold  to  the  liring  spirit  untramiaeUed 
by  the  dead  letter,  lie  thus  cast  aside  con- 
temptuously what  often  appeared  to  ordi- 
nary mind*  to  be  of  the  eeaeniie.  Though  no 
man  was  more  hostile  to  materialism,  he  ap- 
peared as  a  sceptic  in  theology ;  and  though 
more  rerolutionary  in  his  aims  than  the  ordi- 
nary radicals,  they  often  confounded  hia  con- 
.tempt  for  baUot-boiras  and  pazliamentaiy  con- 
trivances with  a  sjrmpatby  for  arbitrary  force. 
In  truth,  the  pr(n>het  who  reveals  and  the 
hero  who  acts  could  be  his  only  guides.  Their 
.authority  must  be  manifested  by  its  own 
li^t,and  the  purblind  masses  must  be  guided 
by  loyalty  to  heaveu-eent  leaders.  No  me- 
■«hanical  criterion  can  be  provided,  and 
the  demand  for  such  a  criterion  shows  in- 
-capacity  even  to  grasp  the  problem.  The 
-common  charge  that  ne  confounded  right 
with  might  was  indignantly  repudiated  by 
him  as  the  exact  inversion  of  his  real  creed. 
That  only  succeeds  which  is  based  on  divine 
tmth,  and  permanent  success  therefore  proves 
the  right,  as  the  effect  proves  the  cause. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  doctrine 
lireauppoees  a  capacity  for  '  swallowing  all 
fonnulas,'  or  of  overriding  even  moral  con- 
vantions,  in  confidence  of  genuine  insight 
into  realities.  The  man  who  can  safely  break 
throtigh  ordinary  rules  must  be  guarded  by 
»  special  inspiration,  and  by  common  ob- 
.servers  the  Oromwell  must  often  be  con- 
founded with  the  Napoleon.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  Carlyle's  teaching,  the  merits 
t>f  a  preacher  must  be  estimated  rather  by 
his  stimulus  to  thought  than  by  the  soundness 
of  his  conclusions.  Measured  bv  such  a  teat, 
Oarlyle  was  nnapproached  in  hb  day.  He 
•stirred  the  mass  of  readers  ratiier  by  an- 
tagonism than  sjrmpathy ;  but  his  intense 
moral  convictions,  his  respect  for  realities, 
and  his  imaginative  grasp  of  historical  facts 
give  unique  value  to  nis  writings.  His  auto- 
biographical writings,  with  all  their,  display 


of  superficial  infirmities,  are  at  least  m  Ml 
of  human  nature  as  to  be  uasnipaisaUe  fer 
interest  even  in  the  most  fascmatiiig  de- 
partment of  literature. 

The  following  writings  of  Catlyls  ksre 
never  bem  collected : — 

Articles  in  Edmbuiyh  EmyehptHUa  t  ?oL 
xiv.:  < Montaigne,'  'Lady  M.  W.  Montigu.' 
'  Montesquieu/ '  Montfaueon,'  'Moore,  Dr.  J.,' 
'Moore,  Sir  John.'  VoL  xv.:  'Necltw,' 
'Nelson,'  ' Netheriands,'  '  Newfoundltnd,' 
'Norfolk,'  'Northarap4xmshire,'  'Northnm- 
berland.'  VoL  xvi. :  '  Park,  Mungo,'  '  Pitt, 
W.,  Lord  Chatham,'  and  'Pitt,  W.,'  IfflU- 
1623. 

New  Edinburgh  Beaiem  :  '  Joanna  Bailli^t 
Metrical  Legends '  (October  1821) ;  *QaitUt 
Faust' (April  1822). 

Frater'i  Magazine:  'Cruthers  and  Joia- 
son '  (Janaary  1831) ;  ' Peter  Nimrno'  (FA- 
mary  1681) ; '  Pre&oes  to  Emeaon's  Esasyi,' 
1841  and  1844. 

The  following  have  been  collected  ia  tlie 
'  Miscellanies :  — 

Edmbnrgh  Beeitw :  <J.  P.  F.  Biditer' 
(June  1827) ;  '  State  of  Oerman  Literature' 
(October  1827) ;'  Life  and  Writings  (rf  Wer- 
ner' (January  1828);  'Bums'  (DeoMiber 
1828) ;  'Signs  of  the  Times '  (June  1829): 
'  Tay lot's  Historic  Survey  of  German  Portrr' 
(March  1881) ; '  Characteristics '  (Deesmljer 
1831) ;  '  Com  Law  Rhymes '  (Julv  1888). 

Foreign  Seview  :  '  ufo  and  Writiait  of 
Warner '  (January  1828) ;  <  Goethe's  Hekw 
(April  18^) ;  '  Goethe  *  (July  1828) ;  'Life 
of  Heyne '  (October  1828) ;  '  German  Ptav- 
wrights '  (January  182») ;  '  Voltafee '  (Ajril 
1829);  'Novalis'  (July  1820);  'J.  P.  P. 
lUchter '  again  (January  1S30). 

Foniffn  Quarterfy  Reeiew : '  German  Lite- 
rature of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fiftemth  Cen- 
turies'  (October  1881);  'Goetl»^  Woib' 
(August  1832);  'Diderot*  (April  1888); 
'  Dr.  Francia '  (July  1843). 

JWiser'*  Magatim :  '  lUchter's  Review  af 
Mme.  de  Stael  a  Allemagne '  (February  and 
May  1880) ; '  Four  Fables,  by  Pilpay  jmiior,' 
and'GuibonoP'(Sept«mberl880);'Thcngbt« 
on  History'  (November  1880):  'TheBsetle' 
(February  1881);  'ScAiller'  (March  1881); 
'Sower's  Song'  (AprU  1831);  'Tragedrof 
the  Night-moth'  (August  1881)  ;  'SchiUsr, 
Gfoethe,  and  Mme.  de  Stasl  (trans.)  tad 
Goethe'sPortrait'  (Manshiesa);  'Skgi^;' 
(April  1882) ;  <  Boswell's  life  of  Johnsoa' 
(May  1882);  'The  Tale  from  Goethe'  (Octo- 
ber 1838);  'NoveUe'(Novamberl838);'Q«» 
cogitavit,'  on  history  again  (May  18S81 
<  Count  Oagliestto '  (July  and  August  18881 
♦Death  of  Edward  Irvinof'  (P  February  1885; 
'  Diaaaoad  Neeklaoe '  Q  Jiuaaxy,  Iwui;, 
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aad])l«Tekl837);  'On  the  Sinking  of  the  Vmi- 

?3ur '  (July  1839)  ; '  An  Election  to  the  Long 
arliament'  (October  1844) j  'Thirty-five 
Unpublished  jLetters  of  Qromwell'  (Deoemr 
lier  1847);  'OcoMional  Diaooune  on  the 
Negro  Question '  (February  1849),  reprinted 
18w  separately ;  '  Early  Kings  of  Norway ' 
(Jsnvary  and  Hnch  1875);  'Fortiaits  of 
John  Knox '  (Ajml  1876).  The  last  two 
together  and  separately. 

Weitmitmter  Mtvieip :  'Nibelungen  Lied' 
<July  1831). 

2f»w  Monthbi  Magaxme: '  Death  of  Gbethe ' 
(June  1832). 

London  and  Wettmituter  Seview : '  Mira- 
,b«»u'  (January  1837) ; '  Parliamentmy  His- 
tory of  the  French  Revolutioa '  (April  1837) ; 
'  Sir  Walter  Scott '  (January  1838)  j '  Vam- 
h«gen  Ton  Ease '  (December  1838) ;  <  Baillie 
the  Ck>venftnter '  (January  1842) ; '  The  Prin- 
senraub '  (January  185&). 

Erammer:  'Petition  on  0(»yright  Bill' 
(7  April  1839). 

Leigh HuHVt  Journal.  'Two  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Yean  Ago,  a  Fragment  about  Duels ' 
(No«.  1,  8,  6,  1860);  Seeptake  for  1862 
(Bajrry  Cornwall's);  'The  Opera;'  JVo- 
etedkigi  of  Soeietjf  <tf  Seotoh  Antiguaritt, 
L  pt.  lii. ;  Project  of  a  National  Exhibition 
of  Seotoh  Portraits'  (1854). 

AfttcmiUan's  Magazine:  'The  American 
Iliad  in  a  Nutshell '  (Aimist  1863) ; '  Shoot- 
ing  Niagara  and  After '  (August  1807). 

'Ocoasional  and  Mieceluuieous  Essays' 
(1839),  printed  in  Ameirica,  included  all 
the  aboTe  up  to  the  date;  tJiose  published 
Uter  were  added  in  subsequent  editions,  in 
a  2nd  edition  (5  vols.),  1840;  Srd  edition, 
1847 ;  4th  edition,  1857.  They  are  included 
in  the  '  Miscellanies '  in  collected  editions  of 
works. 

Separate  works  are  as  follows ;  1.  'Life  of 
Schiller,'  first  published  in  '  London  Alaga- 
line '  for  October  1823,  January,  J  uly,  August, 
and  September  1824;  issued  separately  in 
1825;  second  edition,  1'845.  2.  'Wilhehn 
Meister's  Apprenticeship'  (3  vols.    1824). 

3.  'Legendres  Elements  of  Ooometry  sod 
Trigonometry '  (translated  with  introductory 
chapter  on  doctrine  of  proportion),  1624. 

4.  'German  Bomanoe,'  1827  (rol.  i. '  Mustens 
and  La  Motte  Fouqu6 ; '  vol.  ii.  '  Tieck  and 
Hoffman;'  voL  iil  'J.  P.  F.  Riohter;' 
ToL  iv.  'Wilhebn  Ueister,'  including  the 
'  Travels,'  now  first  published.  The  prefaces 
ue  included  in  the  '  Miscellaneous  Essays.' 

5.  'Sartor  Kesartus,'  first  published  in 
'Fraser's  Magazine'  (bk.  L  Norember  and 
December  1833;  bk.  ii.  February,  March, 
April,  June,  1834 ;  bk.  iii.  July  and  August^ 
1834).    Some  copies  were  made  up  from 


'  Fraser's  Mi^azine;'  the  first  separate  editioa 
appeared  at  Boston  in  ISSe^thft  first  Ei^;Usk 
editiea  in  1838.  6.  'French  Rerolation/ 
8  vols.  1837;  2ttd  edition,  18S9.  7.  •Ohartism,' 
1839.  8.  'Heroes,  Hero-worship,  and  the 
Heroic  in  History,'  1841.  9. '  Pastand  Pre- 
sent,' 1 843.  10.  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,'  2  vols.  1846.  11.  'Latter-day 
Pamphlets : '  (1)  'The  Present  Time '  (1  Feb.) ; 
(2)  'Model Prisons '  (1  March) ;  (8) ' Down- 
ing Street '  (15  April);  (4) '  The  New  Down- 
ing Street'  (1  May);  (6)  'Stump  Orator' 
(1  May);  (6)  'Parliaments'  (1  June).; 
(7)  'Hudson's  Statue'  (1  July);  (8)  'Je- 
suitism '  (1  Aug.),  1850.  12.  'Life  of  Ster- 
ling,' 1851.  13. '  Friedrich  II'  (vols.  i.  and 
ii.  1858,  vol.  iii.  1862,  vol.  iv.  1864,  TOIa. 
T.  and  yi.  1865).  14.  'Inaugural  Address 
at  Edinburgh,' 1866.  16. 'Reminiscences of 
my  Irish  Journey  in  1849'  (with  preface  l^ 
Mr.  Froude),  1882.  16.  'Last  Words  of 
Thomas  Carlyle'  {with  preface  by  J[ane] 
C[arlyle]  Afitken]),  1882.  The  first  collec- 
tive edition  (in  16  vols.)  appeared  in  1857-8. 
(For  letters  m  newspapers  and  elsewhere  see 
'  Bibliography  of  Thomas  Carlyle '  by  H.  B. 
Shepherd.) 

[The  main  authorities  for  CaTljIe's  life  are 
his  Keminisconces,  published  by  Mr.  Fronde  in 
1881;  Tbomaa  Carlyle.  a  history  of  the  first 
forty  years  of  liis  life,  2  vols.  1882 ;  an;!  Thomas 
Carlyle,  a  history  of  his  life  in  London,  2  vols. 
1884,  both  by  J.  A.  Fronde  (eit«d  above  as 
Fronde  i.  ii.  iii.  and  iv.);  Letters  and.  Memorials 
of  Jane  Welsh  Owlyle,  *  prepared  for  publication 
by  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  edited  by  J.  A  Froade,' 
3  vols.  1883  ;  see  also  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  B.  W.  Emerson,  2  vols.  1883,  edited 
by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  vho  also  (1886)  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  Carlyle's  early  lettei-s  of 
1826-36.  Carlyle's  RemiDiscences  and  the  Me- 
morials of  Mrs.  Carlyle  were  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Fronde  for  publication  under  circumstances  de- 
scribed in  the  prefaces  to  these  worke,  and  in 
theLifeiaLoBdon,ii.  408-lS,  46t-7.  Mr.Froode 
defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  improper 
publieatiou  in  the  Life  in  London,  i  1-7.  C&i^ 
lyl«  first  gwre  him  the  mamucripts  in  1871,  and 
the  will  of  1873  left  the  deeision  as  to  pnbliea- 
tion  with  him ;  John  Carlyle  and  John  Forster, 
who  were  to  be  consulted,  died  before  Carlyle. 
Shortly  before  Carlyle's  death,  in  the  autumn  of 
1880,  Mr.  Fronde  again  bad  a  consultation  with 
Carlyle,  who  had '  almost  forgotten  what  he  had 
written ;'  but  on  having  it  recalled  to  his  recol- 
lection, approved  of  the  publication.  Mr.  Froude 
decided  to  carry  out  the  publication,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  this  was  Carlyle's  persistent  wish 
and  '  supremely  bonoumble '  to  him.  It  was  aa 
act  of  posthomons  penance,  and  it  was  desirable 
that '  a  frstik  and  noble  confession '  should  give 
the  whole  truth  as  to  Mrs.  Cariyle's  grievances, 
which  would  '  iuMlibly  come  to  light '  is 
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fctm.  Witbont  diacnsmng  th«  point,  it  b  iiee«*> 
■aiy  to  Bay  that  Carlyle,  when  writing,  did  not 
contemplate  publication  withont  earefal  revinon. 
At  the  end  01  the  original  mannacript  he  says,  in 
a  passage  omitted  by  Hr.  Fronde,  presumably 
beeaose  superseded  in  his  view  by  the  later  in- 
Btroetions,  *I  solemnly  forbid'  my  friends  to 
publish '  this  bit  of  writing  as  it  stands  here,  and 
warn  them  that  without  fit  editing  no  part  of  it 
should  be  printed  (nor  so  far  as  I  can  order  shall 
eyer  be),  and  that  the  "  fit  editing  "  of  perhaps 
nine-tenths  of  it  will,  aAer  I  am  gone,  bare  be- 
come impossible'  (Norton,  New  Princeton  Re- 
view for  July  1886),  The  following  are  notices 
tnr  personal  fHends:  Henry  James,  Litemry 
Remains,  some  Frrsonal  Recollections  of  Carlyle 
(Atlantic  Monthly,  May  1881) ;  Mnsson,  Carlyle 
personally  and  in  his  writings,  Lond.  1886  (Lec- 
tures before  PhiL  Institute  of  £diobuigh) ;  Mrs. 
Oliph&nt,  MacmiUan's  Mag.  April  I8S1 ;  H.  Lar- 
hin  in  British  Qnarteriy  fur  July  1881,  28-84 ; 
Rio,  A.  P.,  %|ilogue  k  I'Art  Chretien  (1870),  ii. 
332-40;  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  Antob.  i.  325-32; 
MiU's  Autob.  (1873),  174-6 ;  O.  S.  Venables.  in 
Portnifihtlr  Rer.  May  1883  and  Nor.  188(; 
Wyllie  s  lliomas  Carlyle,  the  Man  and  his  Books, 
1881 ;  Conway's  Thomas  Cnrlyle,  1881  ;  Larkiu'a 
The  Open  Secret  of  Carlyle's  Lift,  1888.  See 
also  Sir  James  Crichton-Broirne's  Froude  and 
Carlyle,  1903;  Fronde's  My  relations  witli  Car- 
lyle, 1903 ;  Crichton-Browne  and  A.  Carlyle's 
Kemesis  of  Froude,  1903.  Cf.  Notes  and  Queries, 
6th  *er.  ir.  US,  201,  226.]  L.  S. 

OARLYON,  CLEMENT  (1777-1864), 
physician,  was  Dom  at  Truro  14  April  1777, 
ana  educated  at  the  grammar  school,  where 
Davy  and  Henry  Martyn  were  among  his 
schoolfellows.  Having  taken  his  degree  at 
Pembroke  0>llege,  Cambridge,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  travelling  bachelor  on  the  Worts 
fbondation,  and,  proceeding  to  Germany, 
formed  the  acquaintance  with  Coleridge  for 
which,  apart  from  his  merely  local  celebrity, 
he  is  now  principally  remembered.  After 
completing  nis  medical  stndies  at  Edinburgh 
and  London,  he  settled  in  his  native  town, 
where  he  spent  a  long  life  of  active  benefi- 
cence. He  was  five  times  mayor  of  Truro, 
and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  erection 
of  the  handsome  memorial  to  Richard  Lan- 
der, which  is  so  (jjeat  an  ornament  to  the 
town.  His  autobiography,  published  under 
the  title  of  '  Early  Years  and  Late  Kefleo- 
tions,'  in  4  vols.,  lietween  1836  and  1868,  is 
in  puts  exceedingly  tedious,  but  is  valuable 
for  the  numerous  interesting  particulars  of 
Coleridge,  Davy,  and  other  men  of  eminence 
known  to  the  writer.  -  His  '  Observations  on 
the  Endemic  Typhus  Fever  of  Cornwall' 
(1827)  are  esteemed,  and  effected  much  good 
in  *  sanitary  point  of  view.  He  edited  Cor- 
caia  and  Bernard  Qilp in,  and  wrote  several 


tracts  on  relinous  subjecta.     He  died  on 
6  March  1864. 

[Carlyon's  Early  Years  and  Late  Befltetioui 
Gent.  Mag.  June  1864,  pp.  797-8 ;  Basse  asd 
Courtney's  Bibliotheea  Oomnbiensia.]    R.  0. 

CABMABTHBN,  Masqvu  01  (1631- 
17 1 2.    [See  Osbobnb,  Thokas.] 

CARMELLA-NUS,  PETER  (A  1687), 
poet,  bom  at  Brescia  about  1460,  appeen  to 
nave  come  to  England  after  1470,  and  te 
have  been  habituaUy  resident  there  till  death. 
Cdxton  printed  about  1483  some  contampo- 
rary  correspondence  between  Pope  Sixtna 
IV  and  the  Venetian  republic,  which  Peter 
edited : '  Sex  perelegantissimsa  epistoln  .  .  . 
per  Petrum  Carmelianum  emendates '  (rnr. 
1892).  Peter  wrote  a  poem  on  the  life  of  St. 
Mary  of  Egypt,  also  during  Richard  Ill's 
Kiga(Laud  MS.S01 ;  Coxk,  Oataloffue),inik 
an  epistle  dedtcatoiT  to  Sir  Robert  Bracken- 
burr,  constable  of  the  Tower ;  in  the  enktlt 
Richard  is  praised  as  a  model  kiuff-  But  little 
more  than  a  year  after  his  death  Garmelianos 
gives  us  a  very  different  character  of  him  in 
a  poem  written  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
Henry  VH's  son,  Prince  Arthur,  in  1486,  in 
which  he  charges  the  tvrant  with  the  mii> 
der  of  Henry  VI  and  his  own  nephews,  and 
denounces  him  fiercely.  The  oompositicm  of 
two  such  works  within  the  space  of  not  moie 
than  three  years  at  the  utmost  reflects  a  Ugiit 
upon  the  author's  character  which  makes  com- 
ment quite  unnecessary.  From  the  first  he 
shows  nimself  to  be  a  court  poet  and  nothing 
more,  imless,  indeed,  it  is  something  mors 
that  he  was  in  clerical  orders.  The  last- 
mentioned  poem  evidentlv  earned,  or  was 
written  in  consideration  0/,  a  pension  given 
him  by  the  king  on  27  Sept.  1486,  which 
pension,  the  words  of  the  grant  state,  'he 
that  shall  be  next  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Worcester  is  bound  to  yield  to  a  clerk  of 
ours  at  our  nomination.'  On  8  April  1488, 
in  like  manner,  Henry  VH  granted  him 
another  pension  which  the  elect  abbot  of 
Hyde  was  bound  to  pay  to  a  clerk  of  the 
king's  nomination.  On  the  2Srd  of  the  same 
month  he  obtained  a  patent  of  denization. 
He  had  also  given  him  by  the  king  on 
16  Feb.  just  before  a  corrody  in  the  prioiyof 
Christchuich.  A  year  or  two  later  he  wrote, 
in  the  opinion  of  hisfbUow-ptoetaster  Beniaid 
Andrfi,  a  moet  witt^  poem  in  answer  to  Oa- 
guin,  the  French  historian  and  ambassador, 
who  had  revenged  himself  in  satirical  verre 
for  the  failure  of  his  embassy  to  England. 
He  became  Henry  VITs  Latin  secretary,  and 
one  of  his  chaplains.  In  this  latter  capad^ 
he  attended  tne  king  to  his  meeting  wiu 
the  Archduke  Philip  at  Calais  in  1600.  la 
the  foimer  he  was  the  keeper  of  the  Idiif'i 
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eonespondenee  with  Borne,  •  cifCttmstMice 
to  which  Sberbourne,  biahop  of  Chichester, 
caQed  attenUon  two  years  after  his  death, 
whrni  Henijr  VIII  was  pushing  inquiries 
toachiag  tbs  validity  of  the  dispMisation  for 
his  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arragon 
(Calendar,  Henrv  VIII,  iv.  2406).  But  we 
do  not  find  that  ne  held  this  office  after  the 
secession  of  Henijr  "VTII,  who,  however,  re- 
cognising his  merits  in  a  different  ca{>acity, 
made  him  his  lute-player,  and  gave  him  an 
annuity  of  40/.  (ift.  1.  427,  ii.  808). 

It  must  have  been  about  a  year  before 
Heniy  VIPs  death  that  he  wrote  a  couple  of 
poems  to  celebrate  the  espousal  (tporualia) 
of  Charles,  prince  of  Castile  (afterwards  the 
Emperor  CEarlesY),  with  the  lung's  daughter 
Mary.  The  marriage,  though  it  never  took 
effect,  was  arranged  by  treaty  in  1507,  and 
ambassadors  came  from  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian in  1608  to  conclude  the  marriage  con- 
tract. An  official  account  of  their  reception, 
and  of  the  betrothal,  was  printed  by  Pynson 
in  two  separate  forms,  Latin  and  English, 
each  without  date  of  year;  and  the  two 
poems  of  Carmelianus  appeared  as  preface 
and  conclusion  to  the  Latin  version.  The 
treatise  itself,  of  which  a  unique  copy  in  vel- 
lum exists  in  the  Orenville  Library,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  catal(wue  as  if  it  consisted 
simply  of  a  poem  of  Carmelianus ;  but  pro- 
baUy  the  title-page  is  wanting.  The  text  of 
the  narrative  contained  in  it  is  precisely  the 
lame  as  that  of  the  English  version,  of  which 
a  nnique  coot  also  exists  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, described  by  Sir  Henry  EUis  in  the 
'Arelueologia,'  xviii.  33. 

In  1611  we  find  Erasmus  acknowledging 
(i^parently  with  real  satisfaction)  a  high 
compliment  paid  him  by  Carmelianus.  who 
had  called  him  '  doctorum  doctissimus  (C!>- 
lendar,  Sen.  VIII,  ii.  244).  Unfortunately, 
however,  he  could  not  return  the  compUi 
ment ;  and  when  Carmelianus,  in  1613,  pub- 
lished another  poem  on  the  death  of  the  King 
of  Scots  at  Flodden,  Erasmus  and  his  corre- 
spondent Ammonius,  Henry  yHTs  Latin 
secretary,  could  not  help  malunff  merrv  over  a 
false  quantity  which  the  unlucky  autnorhad 
very  nearly  put  into  print  (ib.  ii.  806 ;  com- 
pare pre&ce,  p.  xvii,  footnote).  In  that  year 
Carmelianus,  as  the  king's  tutor,  went  over 
m  the '  middle  ward '  of  the  army  with  which 
Henry  VIII  invaded  France.  Meanwhile, 
he  hstd  been  made  archdeacon  of  Gloucester 
in  1611,  and  a  few  years  later,  probably  on 
the  deprivation  of  Cardinal  Adrian  de  Cas- 
tello  [q.  v.]  in  1617,  he  was  appointed  pre- 
bendury  of  Ealdland  in  St.  Paul's.  This  sUll 
he  resigned  in  1526,  the  year  before  his  death, 
at  which  time  we  find  that  h«  held  livings 


in  the  provostship  of  Beverley  in  the  East 
Riding.  He  also  had  the  prebend  of  Ample- 
forth  in  York  g^ven  him  as  early  as  1^8, 
uid  appears  to  have  held  it  till  his  death. 
Being  thus  largely  beneficed,  in  1622  he 
was  assessed,  for  the  loan  for  a  new  war 
in  France,  at  no  less  a  sum  than  833/.  6«. 
We  alK)  find  that  in  1624  (and  perhaps  for 
several  years  before)  he  was  a  prebendary 
of  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  and  that  in 
that  year  he  sold  to  Boger  Fynchestre,  citi- 
zen and  grocer  of  London,  certain  lands 
called  Hartcombe,  in  the  parishes  of  King»> 
ton-upon-Thames  and  Ditton  in  Surrey, 
which  he  had  bought  of  Stephen  Ooope  two 
years  before.  On  13  Oct.  1526  he  obtained 
a  license  to  import  200  tuns  of  Gascon  wine 
and  Toulouse  woad.  In  Januanr  1627  he  re- 
ceived  a  new-year's  gift  from  the  king;  but 
he  seems  to  hiave  died  towards  the  uose  of 
that  year,  as  his  successor  in  the  York  pre* 
bend  was  collated  on  13  Jan.  1628.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  poems  referred  to  in  the  course 
of  this  notice  we  find  an  epigram  written  by 
Carmelianus  on  Dominic  Mancini's  poem 
(written  in  1516),  'De  Quatuor  Virtutibus,' 
which  Alexander  Barclay  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  of  '  The  Miiroor  of 
Qood  Maners.'  Our  author's  epigram  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  Barclay's  work,  which 
was  published  along  with  his '  Ship  of  Foola ' 
in  1570. 

[Memorials  of  Henry  VII ;  Letters  and  ^^per* 
of  the  reigns  of  Riohard  III  and  Henrv  VU ; 
Campbell's  Uemorials  of  Henrjr  VII  (all  three  of 
Rolls  Ser.);  Calendar  of  Henry  VIII,  vols,  i-i v.; 
Le  Keve's  Fasti  (Hardy).]  J,  Q, 

CABMICHAEL,  FREDERICK  (1708- 
1751),  Scotch  divine,  son  of  Professor  Gter- 
shom  Carmichael  of  Glasgow  University, 
was  bom  in  1708.  He  took  his  M.A.  de- 
gree on  4  May  1726,  and  taught  the  hu- 
manity classes  during  the  illness  of  Professor 
Ross,  1726-8.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1729  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy.  He  was  li- 
censed W  the  Glasgow  presbytery  of  the 
church  or  Scotland  on  27  Sept.  1788,  ordained 
at  Monimail  in  March  1787,  translated  to 
Inveresk  in  December  1747,  and  died  17  Oct. 
1761.  He  was  the  author  of  a  '  Sermon  on 
Christian  Zeal,'  1768,  and '  Sermons  on  several 
Important  Subjects,'  1768,  said  to  be  of '  great 
merit.' 

[Hew  Scott's  Fasti  Ecdea.  Scot  i.  $0,  h.  fiOS; 
Watt's  Bibl.  Brit.]  T.  F.  H. 

CARMICHAEL^  Sib  JAMES,  Lord 
Casmiohael  (1678  P-1672),  was  the  third  son 
of  Walter  Carmichael  of  Hyndford,  by  Grixel, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Oamuchael  of  Meadow- 
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flu.  He  WHS  originally  deagnated  of  Hynd* 
f<nd,butoiipuroluBingtbeUdad«ofWestar*Tr 
took  hi*  title  from  thMn,  until,  on  soeceed- 
inghie  cousin,  Sir  John  Oarmichad  of  Csrmi- 
oiiael  rq-v.]>  he  adopted  the  designation  of- the 
older  branch  of  the  family^.  Having  in  early 
life  been  introduced  by  the  Eari  of  Dunbar 
at  the  court  of  Jamee  VI,  he  -nras  appointed  a 
cupbearer,  a(fterward«  carver,  and  men  cham- 
berlain of  the  principality.  He  was  created  a 
buonet  of  Nova  Scotia  on  17  July  1627,  and 
t^  following  year  he  subscribed  the  sntmiis- 
sion  to  Cfaa]^  I.  He  was  appointed  sberifl- 
principal  of  Lanarkshire  on  6  Sept.  1632, 
aaad  in  1634  lord  justice  clerk,  which  office 
ho  resigned  in  1636,  on  being  made  treasuier- 
depute.  He  was  admitted  an  ordinary  lord 
of  session  on  6  March  1639.  His  presence 
as  treMurer^epQte  at  the  prorog&tion  of 
parUanent,  by  warrant  of  the  king's  oom- 
QiMsioners,  led  to  the  presentation  of  a  re- 
monstrance against  the  same  aa  illegal.  On 
18  Not.  he  waa  named  iDne  of  the  commio- 
sionera  for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high 
treasurer,  uid  was  at  the  same  time  appointed 
treasurer-depute,  privy  councillor,  and  lord 
of  session,  to  be  held  ad  vitam  awt  culpam. 
For  his  services  to  Charles  I  during  the  civil 
war,  especially  in  lending  him  vanoos  sums 
of  money,  he  received  a  patent  on  27  Dec. 
1647  raieing  him  to  the  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Carmichael ;  but  the  patent  was  not 
made  public  until  3  Jan.  1651,  when  it  was 
mtifiea  by  Charles  II.  For  his  adherence  to 
the  engagement,  he  made  a  humble  submis- 
sion on  28  Dec.  before  the  presbytery  of 
Lanark,  but  was  nevertheless  deprived  of  his 
offices  by  the  Act  of  Classee  on  16  March 
1649.  That  of  treasurer-depute  was,  how- 
ever, bestowed  on  liis  secoml  son,  Sir  Daniel 
CannichaeL  By  Cromwell's  act,  in  1664,  a 
fine  wae  imposed  on  him  of  2fiOOL  In 
Douglas's  '  Peerage '  it  is  stated  erroneously 
that  after  the  accession  of  Charles  U  he  was 
sworn  a  privy  councillor,  and  reappointed 
lord  justioe  clerk,  that  office  having  oeen  be- 
stowed on  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Lundy 
[q.  v.]  Carmichael  died  on  29  Nov.  1672, 
m  his  ninety-fourth  year.  By  his  wife 
Agnes,  sixth  dauber  of  John  Wilkie  of 
Foulden,  he-  had  three  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. His  eldest  son.  Sir  William,  after  serv- 
ing as  one  of  the  gens  darmea  of  Louis  XIII, 
jomed  the  committee  of  estates  in  Scotland, 
and  commanded  the  Clydesdale  regiment 
against  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  at  the  battle 
01  Philiphaugh  in  1646.  He  died  before  his 
father  in  1667,  leaving  a  son,  John  [q.  v.], 
who  became  second  LokI  Carmichael  ana  first 
Earl  of  Hyndford.  The  first  Lord  Carmichael 
had  two  other  sons  and  toas  danghters. 


[Acts  of  Parliaraaot  of  Scotlanl,  vol.  v.  pa*- 
sim ;  Haig  and  Bmnton's  Senatoes  oJF  the  OMtgt 
of  Justice  298-9 ;  DongUs's8oott)aliF«en^^ii. 
764-fi ;  Irviog's  Upper  Ward  of  Laoarksbin, 
il  17-21.]  T.  R  H. 

OABMICHAEL,  JAMES  (/T.  1687). 
grammarian,  was  a  Scotchman  whopublished 
a  Latin  grammar  at  Cambridge  in  September 
1687.  He  dedicated  it  to  James  Vl— 'Sco- 
torum  regi  christianissimo  gratiom  et  pacem 
k  Domino.'  Carmicliaers  work, '  Orammatice 
Latine  de  Etymologia,'  &c.,  was  from  the 
press  of  the  university  printer,  Thomas 
Thomas,  M.A.,  a  lexicographer  himself^  and 
its  full  title  is  given  by  Ames ;  it  consists  of 
52  pp.,  and  has  some  commendatonr  poems 
prefixed.  There  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Bodleian. 

[Cooper's  Athens  Cantab,  ti.  22;  Amet's 
Topogr.  Antiq.  (Herbert),  iii.  UU,  1418J 

OABMIOHABL,  JAMES  WILSON 
(1800-1866),  marine  painter,  was  bom  st 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1800.  At  about  the 
agre  of  ten  or  eleven  he  went  to  sea.  He  re- 
turned, and  was  apprenticed  to  a  shipbuikier, 
who  employed  him  in  drawing  ana  design- 
ing. His  early  works  are  in  water  colooif , 
but  about  18^  he  began  also  to  paint  in 
oils.  Between  1838  and  1862  he  was  a  £re- 
onent  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Aendemy,  at 
tlie  British  Institute,  and  at  the  SuBblk 
Street  Galkty.  He  made  his  first  pnldie 
appearance  in  the  former  year  witii  a  ptctve 
of  '  Shipping  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,'  contari- 
buted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists.  In  1641  he  sent  to' the 
Academy  a  drawing  of  the  *  Conqueror  tew- 
ing the  Africa  off  the  Shoals  of  TrafUgar,' 
and  in  1&18  two  drawings, '  Thw  Royal  Yaeht 
with  the  Queen  on  board  off  Edinburgh,' 
and  the  '  Arrival  of  the  Royal  Squadron.' 
In  the  'Wiater-Oolour  Collection  at  Sooth 
Kensington  thiere  is  one  example  of  th>» 
painter, '  The  Houses  of  Piarliament  in  cosrse 
of  Erection.'  About  1846,  according  to  Red- 
grave-,  he  left  Newcastle  for  London.  iVo- 
babl  V  about  1803  (at  which  date  he  ceased  to 
exhibit  in  London)  he  went  to  Scarboiongii, 
and  there  died  on  2  May  1808.  In  the  ncnth 
of  England  his  work  was  highly  thought  of. 
Here  is  a  large  paintinir  by  him  in  the  TriBitv 
House,  Newcastle,  '"fie  Heroic  Exploit  « 
Admiral  OoUingwood  at  the  Battle  of  tn- 
falgar.'  He  appears  as  an  anthor,  bariatr 
pnblidied  'The  Art  of  Marine  Fainting'  in 
Water  ColoiiTg,'  1869,  and  •  The  Art  of  Ma- 
rine Painting,  in  Oil  Colours,-*  1864. 

[Redgrave's  Dirt,  of  Artists ;  QnTta't  K* 
of  Artists;  Cat  Engl.  Coll.  South  KenfingU* 
Itusenm.] 
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OABMICHAEL,  Sib  JOHN  (d.  1600), 
of  Ounniohael,  a  powerful  border  chief,  was 
ths  ddeet  son  of^  Sir  John  Camichftel  and 
Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  the  fifth  lord 
of  Somerville.  He  mamed  Margaret,  daugh- 
iee  of  Sir  G^rge  Douglas  of  Pittendreich, 
sister  of  the  regent  Morton,  and  in  1681 
ha  and  his  son  Hugh  were  found  guilty 
of  a  treasonable  conspiracy  in  assembling 
two  hundred  men  at  the  rocks  of  Braid, 
with  the  riew  of  rescuing  Morton  from  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh.  They,  however,  escaped 
piuiishment  by  fleeing  the  kingdom,  and  hav- 
iBg  afterwards  returned  were  attainted  in 
1684  for  being  concerned  in  the  raid  of  Ruth* 
vea,  when  they  again  fled  the  kingdom.  In 
August  1688  Carmichael  was  appointed  cap- 
tain-general of  the  troops  of  light  horse 
raised  to  assist  in  resisting  the  threatened 
ioyasion  by  the  Spaniards  {KegisUr  of  the 
Priry  Council,  iv.  815) ;  and  when  his  services 
were  not  found  necessary,  he  was  appointed 
warden  of  tho  west  marches,  Ue  was  one 
of  the  ambassadors'  sent  to  Denmark  to  ne- 
gotiate the  marriage  between  James  VI  and 
the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark.  In  1590  he 
was  despatched  6x1  an  important  mission  to 
Qneen  Elixabet)^,  with  a  result  entirely  satis- 
factory. In  1692  he  resigned  the  warden- 
ship  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Angus ;  but  on 
that  nobleman  resigning  it  in  1598,  he  was 
restored  to  the  oflice.  While  on  his  way  to 
Lochinaben,to  hold  a  warden's  court  for  the 
punishment'  of  offences  committed  on  the 
borders,  hsfwas  attacked  (16  June  1600)  by 
a  body  of  jbe  Armstrongs  and  shot  dead  with 
a  hacbutf  For  this  murder  Thomas  Arm- 
strong, n(phew  of  Kinmont  Willie  [see  Amr- 
STBOKG,  vWitUAM,  fl.  1696],  was  executed 
in  the  fQlowing  November,  and  Alexander 
Amictrokg  of  Rowanbinne  in  February  1606. 
Aeeoidi%  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  tiiadition 
affims  tie  weli-known  ballad, '  Armstrong's 
Oood  Jigbt,'  to  have  been  composed  by 
Thoma4  AnnstroDg  previous  to  his  execu- 
tion.   ' 

[Cr*ford's  Scottish  Peemge;  Dongtas's 
Seottif  Peerage,  ii.  742;  Acts  of  the  Parlia- 
tmeat^  Scotland,  vols.  iii.  iv.  nnd  v. ;  Irving's 
Vvm  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  i.  13-16.1 

T.  F.  H. 

gLRMIOHAEL,  JOHN,  second  Lore 
CiWiCMABt  and  first  Eaki  of  Hindfokt 
(118-1710),  son  of  William,  master  of  Car- 
i^ael,  and  Lady  Grizel  Douglas,  third 
Aighterof  the  first  marquis  of  Douglas,  was 
■yra  on  28  Feb.  1688.  He  succeeded  his 
randftither  as  Lord  Carmichael  in  1672,  In 
689  he  was  appointed  by  William  one  of 
'le  oommissioners  of  the  privy  seal  and  a 
-tvyuoaircillor.    TWefollowing  year  he  was 


appointed  William's  oommisaioBer  to  the  first 
general  assembly  of  the  newly  estsbli^ed' 
diurch  of  Seotiand.  In  1693  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
dragoons,  which  he  held  till  the  peace  of  Bys- 
wick  in  1697.  In  December  1696  he  was 
made  secretair  of  state  for  Seotiand,  and 
in  January  1696-7  was  chosen  commissioner 
by  the  general  assembly.  On  6  June  1701 
he  was  created  Earl  01  Hyndford.  He  re> 
signed  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  in  June- 
1702,  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne. 
From  1702-6  he  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of- 
horse.  He  was  one  of  the  commiasionefs  for 
the  treaty  of  union,  and  favoured  its  execu- 
tion. He  died  on  20  Sept,  1710.  By  his  wife, 
Beatrice  Drummond,  second  daughter  of 
the  third  Lord  Madderty,  he  had  seven  sons 
and  three  daughters. 

[Doniflas's  Scottish  Peerage,  ii.  76ft;  Irving's 
Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  i.  21-4 ;  Luttrell's 
Belation,  ii.  iii.  ir,  v.]  T.  F.  H. 

CARMICHAEL,  JOHN,  third  Eabl  vr 
Hthsvord  (1701-1767),  diplomatist,  son  of 
James,  second  earl,  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
Maitland,  only  daughter  of  John,  fifth  earl 
of  Lauderdale,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  oit 
16  March  1701.  He  entered  the  third  re- 
giment of  foot-guards,  in  which  he  became 
captain  in  173i3.  He  succeeded  to  his 
father's  title  and  estates  on  16  Aug.  1787. 
and  was  chosen  a  representative  peer  on 
14  March  1788,  and  again  in  1741,  1747, 
1764,  and  1761.  He  was  appointed  one  of 
the  lords  of  police  in  March  1738,  and  con- 
stituted sherilf^principal  and  lord-lieutenant 
of  Lanark  on  9  April  1789.  In  1789  and  1740 
he  acted  as  lord  high  commissioner  to  the- 
general  assembly  of  the  kirk  d  Scotland. 
When  Frederick  II  invaded  Silesia  in  1741, 
the  Earl  of  Hyndford  was  sent  to  Oeor^  II 
as  envoy  extraordinary  and  plenipotenttaiy, 
to  mediate  between  the  kmg  and  Mana 
Theresa.  Carlyle,  in  his  '  Life  of  Frederick,' 
thus  delineates  his  characteristics  '  We  can 
discern  a  certain  rough  tenacity  and  Ikhbo- 
deeler  finesse  in  the  man;  a  broad-based, 
shrewdly  practical  Scotch  g«Btleman,  wide 
awake ;  and  can  conjectuxe  that  the  diplo- 
matic function  in  that  element  might  have- 
been  in  worse  hands.  He  is  often  laid  metoi- 
phorically  at  the  king's  feet,  king  of  Eng-' 
land's;  and  haunts  personally  the  king  of 
Prussia's  elbow  at  all  times,  watching  every 
glance  of  him  like  a  British  house-dog,  that 
will  not  be  taken  in  with  suspicious  tra- 
vellers if  he  can  help  it ;  and  casting  per- 
petual horoscopes  in  his  dull  mind.'  It  was 
m  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  patience  an() 
persistence  m  Hyndfo^  that  tne  treaty  at 
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Breelaa  was  finally  signed  on  11  June  1743. 
On  its  conclusion,  Hyndford  was  nominated 
•  knight  of  the  Thistle,  and  was  inrested 
with  the  insignia  of  that  order  at  Charlot- 
'   tenburg,  on  W  Aug.  1742,  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  in  virtue  of   a  commission  from 
€teorg^  n.    From  Frederick  he  also  received 
the  ^ift  of  a  silver  dinner  service,  and  was 
permitted  the  use  of  the  royal  Prussian  arms, 
which  now  enrich  the  shield  of  the  Car- 
michaels.    In  1744  Hyndford  was  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  Russia,  when  his  skilful 
n^tiations  greatly  accelerated  the  peace  of 
Aiz-la-Chapelle.    He  left  Moscow  on  8  Oct. 
1749,  suid  after  his  return  to  England  was, 
on  29  March  1750,  sworn  a  privy  councillor, 
and  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
bedchamber.    In  1762  he  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Vienna,  where  he  remained  till 
1764.    On  his  return  he  was  appointed  vice- 
admiral  of  Scotland,  when  he  gave  up  his  office 
at  the  board  of  police.    Hie  remainder  of  his 
life  was  spent  at  nis  seat  in  Lanarkshire,  where 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
and  adornment  of  his  estate.  "While  occupied 
with  his  diplomatic  duties  abroad,  he  con- 
tinued to  take  a  constant  interest  in  agri- 
cultural afiairs.    To  encourage  his  tenants  in 
the  improvement  of  their  lands,  he  granted  to 
them  leases  of  fifty-seven  years  "duration, 
end  also  introduced  clauses  in  the  new  leases 
which  have  since  met  with  the  general  ap- 
proval of  agriculturists.  The  fine  plantations 
on  the  estates  have  been  reared  from  seeds 
broo^t  by  him  from  Russia.    He  died  on 
19  July  1767.    He  was  twice  married :  first, 
to  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir 
Clowdisley  Shovell,  and  widow  of  the  first 
Lord  Romneyj  and  secondly,  to  Jean,  daugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  Vigor  of  Fttlham,  Middlesex. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  a  son,  who  died  in 
infancy,  and  by  his  second  he  had  no  issue. 
The  earldom  passed  to  his  cousin,  John  Car- 
michael. The  title  became  dormant  or  extinct 
on  the  death  of  the  sixth  earl  in  1817.    His 
correspondence  while  ambassador  abroad  is 
in  the '  State  Papers,'  and  there  are  rough 
copies  of  it  in  the  Additional  MSS.  in  ^e 
British  Museum. 

[DongWi  Scottish  Peerage  (Wood),  ii.  768-7 ; 
IrriDg's  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  i.  24-5 ; 
Carlyle's  Frederick;  Add.  MSS.  1 1366-87, 18870, 
16946.]  T.  F.  H. 

OARMICHAEL,  RICHARD  (1779- 
1849),  surgeon,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  6  Feb. 
1779,  being  fourth  son  of  Hugh  Carmichael, 
solicitor,  who  was  nearly  related  to  the 
Scotch  familjr  of  the  earls  of  Hyndford. 
When  he  attained  fortune,  Carmichael  spent 
much  time  and  money  in  seeking  to  establish 


the  proof  of  his  eldest  brother's  tiUs  to  thii 
earldom ;  but  the  loss  or  destruction  of  lome 
indispensable  family  records  rendered  hit 
efforts  futile. 

After  a  two  years'  apprenticeship  to  Peik 
a  well-known  Dublin  surgeon,  and  stndT  u 
the  Irish  College  of  Surgeons,  Carmichwl 
passed  the  requisite  examination,  and  wu 
appointed  assistant-surgeon  (and  ensign)  to 
the  "Wexford  militia  in  1795,  when  only  aii- 
teen.  This  position  he  held,  gaining  con- 
siderable notice  by  his  early  skul  and  atten- 
tion to  his  duties,  till  1802,  when  the  traj 
establishment  was  reduced  after  the  peace  a 
Amiens.  In  1800  he  had  become  a  member 
of  the  Irish  College  of  Suij^ns,  and  in 
1803  he  commenced  practice  in  Dublin.  la 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  suigeoo  to 
St.  Georgre's  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  tad 
in  1810  surgeon  to  the  Lock  HospitaL  In 
1816  he  obtained  tha,  important  appointnent 
of  surgeon  to  the  Richmond,  Whitworth,  mi 
Hardwicke  HospitalsTui  office  which  he  hH 
till  1886.  Already  in  1843,  at  the  ealj  tm 
of  thirty-four,  he  was  chosen  president  of  toe 
Dublin  Coll^  of  Suigeon8\a  position  he  «1» 
held  in  1826  and  1846.  jbi  1835  he  wu 
elected  a  corresponding  memBer  of  the  Sojil 
Academv  of  Medicine  of  Frabnce,  being  tb 
first  Irishman  to  receive  that  Aistinetion. 

In  1826  Carmichael,  in  conjiwction  wiw 
Drs.  Adams  and  McDowell, 
Richmond  Hospital  School  of  Me 
wards  known  as  the  Carmichael  { 
was  for  two  years  a  principal,  e 
an  occasional  lecturer.  In  additid 
siderable  donations  in  his  lifetlm) 
queathed  8,000/.  for  its  improv, 
2,000/.,  the  interest  to  be  given  1 
the  best  students  of  the  school, 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  (1839-49) J 
deep  interest  in  medical  reform,  sbon 
porting  tbe  Medical  Association  of  I 
of  which  he  was  president  from  its  fo| 
till  his  death.  He  aimed  at  seeurin 
medical  student  a  good  prelimina 
high  professional  education,  and  unii 
searching  examinations  by  all  un° 
and  medical  and  suigical  colleges- 
advocated  the  separation  of  apothe 
work  from  medicine  and  surety  as 
practicable.  To  promote  its  objects  he  1 
500/.  in  the  hands  of  the  Medical  - 
tion ;  but  when  it  proved  that  the  fund  ' 
not  needed,  he  directed  its  transfer  to 
Medical  Benevolent  Fund  Society.  10  w 
society,  one  much  cared  for  by  hun,  ne  lai 
4,600/.  at  his  death.  A  piece  of  pl«M  "« 
piesented  to  him  in  1841 V  f  <>  »^  "^,2^ 
fessional  brethren,  with  an  »?^'^*^^ 
ing  their  sense  of  his  umreaned  »»• 
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interests  of  his  profeisioii  and  the  edvanee- 
ment  of  medical  science. 

In  addition  to  numerous  pamphlets  and 
papers  in  the  medical  journals,  Carmietaael 
published :  1.  '  An  Essay  on  the  Effects  of 
Osrbonate  of  Iron  upon  Cancer,  with  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  of  that  Disease,'  Lon- 
don, 1806;  2nd  edit.  1809.  3.  <An  Essay 
on  the  Nature  of  Scrofula,'  London,  1810  (of 
which  a  German  translation  was  published 
at  Leipzig  in  1818).  3.  '  An  Essay  on  the 
Venereal  Diseases  which  hare  bevn  con- 
founded with  Svphilis,  and  the  Symptoms 
which  arise  exclusively  from  that  Poison,' 
4to,  1814.  The  latter  he  made  in  an  especial 
manner  his  own  subject;  and  his  practical 
views  established  important  improvements 
in  the  treatment  of  those  diseases,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  administration  of  mercury. 
His  work  went  through  many  editions.  It 
was  at  first  severely  reviewed  in  the  '  Edin- 
tmrghMcdical  andSurgicalJoumal'  (xi.S80), 
the  review  being  ably  answered  by  Car- 
nichael  in  the  same  volume. 

Carmichael  was  orisrinally  a  member  of  the 
established  church ;  but  in  1826  he  joined  a 
unitarian  church.  He  was  a  handsome  man, 
with  a  stem  cast  of  countenance ;  and  was  all 
that  was  admirable  in  domestic  life.  He  was 
drowned,  on  8  June  1849,  while  crossing  a 
deep  arm  of  the  sea  between  Clontarf  and 
Sutton  on  horseback.  Among  his  benefac- 
tions by  will  he  left  8,000/.  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  the  interest  to  be  applied  as  prizes 
for  the  best  essays  on  subjects  specified  in 
the  will.  A  list  of  his  writings  is  given  in 
the  'Dublin  Quarterly  Jonmal  of  Medical 
Science,'  ix.  497-9. 

(Dublin  Medical  Proas,  4  July  1849,  p.  13 ; 
Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
ix.  493-604.]  O.  T.  B. 

CAKMYLYON,  ALICE  or  ELLYS 
(A  1637-1631),  painter,  a  foreigner  settled 
in  England,  hsis  been  by  some  writers  taken 
to  be  a  woaaau,  the  christian  name  being 
secasionaUT  spelt  Alice,  but  there  is  no  con- 
dnstre  evidence  either  way.  The  name  occurs 
in  the  following  forms:  Alice  Carmillian, 
Alys  Oannyllion,  Alls  Csrmylion,  EUvs  Car- 
Biyan,  and  'Elysys  the  painter.'  The  sur- 
■ame  is  an  anglicised  form  of  Carmelianus, 
sad  there  may  have  been  some  relationship 
iMtween  the  painter  and  Fetrus  Carmelianus 
«{  Breecia,  the  poet  [q.  v.]  The  artist  is  de- 
Ktibed  in  various  entries  in  account-books 
•s  'paynter,'  'myllyner,'  'guylder,'  and 
'gonner.'  This  last 'is  no  doubt  merely  a 
copyist's  mistake,  the  name  next  above  in 
^  list  being  that  of  a  gunner.  There  are 
ao  nther  female  painters  mentioned  in  the 

TOU  III. 


account-books  of  Heniy  Vtll's  reign,  but 
in  the  next  two  reigns  there  was  one,  who  is 
staled  '  Mystres  Lev^  Terlynck,  payntrix.' 
The  use  of  this  feminine  form  is  a  slight 
argument  in  favour  of  Carmylyon  being  a 
man,  and  so  is  the  fact  that  ^  the  other 
'  myllyners '  attached  to  the  court  were  of  the 
same  sex.  On  the  other  hand,  Carmylyon's 
wages  were  33«.  4d.  a  quarter,  while  those 
of  the  Homebauds  and  Vincent  Volpe  ranged 
from  83«.  'id.  a  month  to  6/.  a  quarter.  'This 
might  point  to  the  lower  scale  of  wages  paid 
to  a  woman,  were  it  not  that  what  was  known 
of  Carmylyon's  work  shows  that  it  was  by 
no  means  of  a  high  class.  It  does  not  appear 
whatfoimdation  John  Qough  Nichols  has  for 
his  remark  that '  she  appears  to  have  been 
a  painter  in  miniature  (Archteol,  xxxix. 
39),  for  all  the  notices  discoverable  refer  to 
the  banquetting-house  at  Greenwich,  gilding 
vanes  for  the  Tower,  and  working  at '  twoo 
arches,  a  portall,  a  fountayne,  and  an  arbour.' 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  decoratioA 
rather  than  miniature  was  her  province.  Thu 
dates  1639  and  1641  given  by  Nichols  as  thu 
last  payments  to  Carmylyon  are  mistakes 
for  1629  and  1681. 

[Cnl.  State  PHpers,  Hen.  VIII,  it,  1896,  ▼. 
305,  307,  Ti.  5 ;  Arcliteologia,  xxxix.  SO.l 

C,  T.  M. 

CARNABY,  WILLIAM  (1772-1839), 
musical  composer,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1772  and  educated  in  the  Chapel  Royal  as 
a  chorister  under  Dr.  Nares  ana  Dr.  Ayrton. 
He  was  subsequently  organist  of  Eye  and  of 
Himtingdon.  In  1805  he  took  the  degree  of 
Mus.  Bac.  at  Cambridge,  where  he  entered 
at  "Trinity  Hall.  In  July  1808  he  proceeded 
Mus.  Doc.,  on  which  occasion  his  exercise, 
described  as  '  a  grand  musical  piece,'  was  per- 
formed at  Great  St.  Mary's  on  Sunday,  the 
7th.  Previous  to  this  he  had  left  Hunting- 
don and  settled  in  London,  where  he  lived 
at  various  times  at  18  Winchester  Row  and 
31  Red  Lion  Square.  In  1823  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  newly  opened  Hanover 
Chapel,  Regent  Street,  at  a  salary  of  60/.  per 
annum,  a  post  he  occupied  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  7  Middlesex  Place,  New 
Road,  on  7  Nov.  1839.  Carnaby  wrote  a 
considerable  amount  of  meritorious  music ; 
six  songs  dedicated  to  Lady  Templetown,  two 
books  of  songs  dedicated  to  W.  Kny  vett,  six 
canzonets  for  two  voices  to  words  oy  Shen- 
stone,  and  a  collection  of  vocal  music  dedi- 
cated to  Viscountess  Mahon  are  perhaps  his 
best  compositions,  but  he  also  wrote  many 
songs,  vocal  duets,  and  pianoforte  pieces  which 
are  always  respectable,  if  not  remarkably  orip 
ginal.  s  X 
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l&rvtt'a  Pist.  oir  M«wio,  t.  SIS;  Gsnt.  Msg. 
1008, S3^;  Miuioal  World,  14 Nut.  1839 ;  Tiine^ 
Jl  KoT,  1 1)39  ;  Luard'g  Ckntabiigieiwa*  Qraduati, 
7^ ;  Brit.  Mns,  Hosic  Oat]  W.  B.  S. 

OABN AC,  S»  JAMBS  HI VETT  (1786- 
I&IO),  governor  of  Bombay,  entered  the  East 
India  Campany'a  service  in  1801  as  an  officer - 
of  the  Madras,  native  infantry.  His  father, 
June*  Rivett,  who  in  the  same  year  assBmed 
the  name  of  Camac,  was  at  that  time  a  mem- 
ber of  council  at  Bombay,  and  by  hi«  infla- 
ence  the  younger  Caomac  was  appointed  in 
1602  aide-de-camp  to  Mr.  Duncan,  then  go- 
Temor  of  Bombay,  and  a  few^  months  afteiv 
'wards  was  placed  on  the  personal  staff  of 
tiie  officer  commanding  a  field,  force  employed 
against  a  Mahratta  chief  in  Qozsrat.  The 
remainder  of  his  Indian  serrice  was  passed 
entfarely  in  the  Bombay  presidtooy.  After 
being  present  in  several  actions,  which  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  insurgsiLb  chief,  he  was 
appointed  in  August  1802  first  assistaBt  to 
the  cesident  at  the  court  of  the  Oaikwir, 
and  from  that  time  until  1 819,  when  he  was 
oompelled  by  ill-health  to  leave  India,  he 
was  constantly  employed  in  a  political  capa- 
city, holding  during  the  last  two  years  of 
thatpeaod  the  important  post  of  resident  at 
Baroda.  For  his  services  as  resid^it  Camac  - 
received  the  repeated  thanks  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Bombay,  of  the  supreme  government, 
and  of  the  court  of  directors.  One  of  the 
objects  to  which  he  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  during  this  period  of  his  life  was 
the  suppression  of  the  practice  of  infanticide, 
then  and  afterwards  very  prevalent  in  Guza- 
r&t  and  in  other  native  states.  Like  other 
Indian  political  officers,  Oamac  was  fre- 
quently present  at  the  military  operations 
carried  on  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century, 
Camac  retired  from  the  Indian  service  as  a 
major  in  1823.  In  1827  he  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in 
1836  served  as  deputy-chairman,  and  as 
chairman  in  1836  and  also  in  1837.  In  1836 
Be  was  created  a  baronet,  and  in  1888  was  ' 
appointed  governor  of  Bombay,  which  office  ' 
he  held  rather  less  than  two  years,  the  state 
of  his  health  compelling  him  to  quit  India 
finally  on  27  April  1841.  In  1887  he  was 
elected  member  for  Sandwich  in  the  whig 
interest,  but  resigned  his  seat  on  bis  appoint- 
ment to  the  Bombay  government  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.   • 

As  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company 
Camac  fully  iustified  the  reputation  for  abi- 
lity and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  public 
duties  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
India.  His  election  to  the  chairmanship  in 
two  successive  years  was  an  honour  rarely 
wn&rred,  and  proved  the  high  estimation  in 


whieb  lia  w«B  hiM  fayhiacAlleagmM.  WUk 
chairman  of  the  court,  CanuM  was  staialy 
iustrumentaii  in,  sMona^  lor  Lord  WtUealrr 
the  grant  of  SO/XXU.  which  w»b  ouds  to 
that  eminent  staiesman  in  1637,  in  addition 
to  the  pension  previously  awArded  to  hia. 
With  Lord  WeUeeiey,  as  well  aa  with  th« 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Loud  Melboaive^  and 
Lord  Glenelg,  Caroao  earned  oa  on  actirs 
corraspoodence.  Duriag  his  brief  tenure  of 
the  government  of  Bombajy  he  appean  t» 
have  won  the  esteem  of  all  classes  in  that 
presidency.  Li  recognitioB  oi  his  efforts  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  natives  and 
their  advancement  in  the  public  service,  a 
scholarship,  called  the  Caraao  seholaabip, 
waa  founded  in  the  Elphinstone  C<dlege  st 
Bombay ;  his  bust  by  Chantry  was  placed  is 
the  Town  Hall,  and  a  valuable  service  of 
plate  was  presented  to  him. 

Camao  died  at  BockdifTe,  near  Lyning- 
ton,  Hampshire,  on  28  Jan.  1846,  leaving  a 
widow  and  sevwal  children. 

[Philippart's  East  India  Military  CaUaiti, 
1824;  Annual  Register,  1846;  Burke'k  Beeng* 
and Baionstage;  Bombay  Oaiette, 36  April  1841 ; 
private  papers.]  A.  J.  A. 

CABNAC,  JOHN  (171^-1800),  coleael, 
commenced  his  militarv  servioe  in  the  38lb 
foot  ('  Primus  in  India'),  and,  being  in  India 
when  that  re^ment  was  ordered  home  in 
1768,  was  admitted  into  the  East  India 
Company's  servioe  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
In  1760  Camac,  then  a  major,  succeeded 
Colonel  John  CaiUaud  [q.  v.]  m  command  of 
the  army  at  Patna,  and  in  the  following  y«ar 
■won  an  important  victory. over  the  troops  of 
the  Emperor  of  Delhi  and  aFrench  contingait 
commanded  bv  M.  Law,  who  with  fifteen 
officers  and  fifty  of  his  men  was  taken  pri- 
soner. The  courtesy  with  which  the  French 
general  was  treated  by  the  English  com- 
mander appears  to  have  astonished  the  na- 
tives, who  at  that  time  had  but  little  acquain- 
tance with  Enropean  usages  in  war.  Tbs 
author  of  the  '  Sir  Mutakhorin,'  adverting  to 
this  incident,  remarks :  '  Nothing  can  be  more 
modest  and  becoming  than  tlte  behaviour  of 
these  strangers,  whetner  in  the  heat  of  kittle 
or  in  the  pride  of  eueeess.'  Camao  was  w* 
pointed  a  brigadier-ffeneml  in  Hayil7M.  u 
l766hedrovetheMahrattfnacroMt]nJaBuia. 
Keturaii^  to  England  in  1767,  he  Tvasdaeted 
M.P.  for  Leominster.  Fonryaarslatsfhewas 
again  in  India,  and  rendered  effective  aid  to 
I^rd  Clive  in  quelling  a  mutJOT' of  th»  Eng- 
lish officers  in  Bengal.  In  1776  he  *«»;^ 
pointed  member  of  council  at  Bombay,  and, 
still  filling  that  office  in  1778,  be  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  ttivil  cooMittM  witb  tha 
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emjitwho  eutyiii  thelbllowinff  ymf  eeceeutod 
itoiniflyrtimsteMnweBtionof'Wugim.  For 
hit  participation  m  thi»a£birheirasdiKauBMd 
£romi^  compsiiT's  Berviee.  He«{^iaan  to 
BaveTemained  in  India  until  his  deiath,'vrhich 
occauredat  Mangalote  in  ISQO  af  the  age  of 
eighty-four. 

P>Bnipp«it^  Bit«t  Indinr  mattarf  Oalsndhr, 
ii. ;  MliU'»  HistoiT  of  India,  Ttfl-iii. ;  Marsb- 
jam"*  SiHoty  of  India,  voL  i.]  A.  J.  A. 

CABNABVON,  Eabu  ov.    [See  Dor- 

MEB^ROBBBX,  filSt  EXBL,  (2.  IMS.;  HeSBBBT, 

Hbsbx  Johk  GsoBaE,  third  Easij  of  the 
thiid  creation,  18U0-184U :  UsBBEBT.tiBNRT 

H0WABI>M0J[.TNBCX,fourtfa£ABL,18Sl-1890.] 

QABJXE,  BibEB'WAIID  (d.  1561),  diplo- 
Biatiat-,  -was  son  of  Howell  Came  at  Oow- 
hridge  in  Olamonratishire,  by  his  wife  Ciody, 
daughter  of  William  Kemys  of  Newport, 
and  WM  lineally  descended  &oib  Thomas  Le 
Came,  M«oad  <oa  of  Ithyn,  king  of  Gwe&t. 
He  waa  edneated  at  Oxford,  where  he  be- 
eameprinc^nlof  Oredc  H^,  in  St.  Edward's 
pariih,JiBd  wascneatedD.0.L.inl6S4.  He 
acted  aa  one  of  tbe  casuaLsraooaers  for  th» 
sni^reasion  of  the  monaateriea,  and  porcfaased 
£weim]|  Abbwr,  in  his  natiye  county,  at  its 
distolutaon.  Oia  reado&ee  was  at  Landongh 
Cistle.  Henry  VIU  employed  him  ia.eeve- 
ral  difficult  diplomatic  missiona;  In  Honb 
16S0~1  be  was  at  Bome  in  the  capacity 
<^  'excusator'  of  his  majesty,  who  had  been 
eited  to  appear  jwrsonaily  or  by  proxy  at 
the  papal  court  in  the  matter  of  his  di- 
TDorce  bom  Qttoea  CalJierine.  Such  a  cita- 
ti<Hi,  it  WB8  contended,  was  ooutiai^  to  the 
cnstoms  of  the  «lii]nth  and  the  pririleges  of 
thristiaii  ■pAaoBa{Lettert  and  Papers,  Foreign 
«Bd  Dom.,  Henry  VHI,  v.  38).  Came  re- 
nuuned  i»  Kome  for  serreml  years.  In  1638 
he  was  one  of  tha  aa^baseadors  sent  to  treat 
with  tbo  scgent  of  the  Low  Countries ;  aad 
agvain  1641  he  aad  StmhenVaughon  wwe 
■entoaambaaBadon  to  tue  ({ueeu  i«gent'i^ 
iWders  to  piocnre  the  repeal  of  tne  ii»- 
PeDalediot  sestriothre  of  English  cornmeroe, 
onbeequuntly.  be  was  resident  ambaesodor  in 
the  Low  dountries,.  amd .  he  leeei'ved  the 
hanoHT  of  knightJwed  from  tbe^  Empentr 
Ohaiiee  V.  Bierwas  lietnrBed  for  the  county 
o£  GlamergaB  to  the  pariiament  which  met 
at  Westmiiutar  on  12  >fov.  1664,  in  the  first 
7«ar  of  tto  Dsign.  of  Sfailip  and  Mary,  aad, 
woordiag  to  Bbrawne  Wiilia,  he  was  again 
dectod  to  the  parliament  whioh  ascembled 
at  'Wostminstei  aa  SI  Oct.  1666,  thoagh  the 
official  list  state*  that  the  return  is  defaced. 

In>  1666,  -wbaa  I%ilip  and  Marr  had  re- 
stored the  anuaeut  worsJup  'm  Engiand,  tlK^ 
sott  jm  eatfaaMy  to  Borne  to  gire  the  aus> 


tomai^  obedletaDe  to<  tbe  pope,  l^e  'em- 
bosm'  WB»  oowposed  of  the  BiikM^  of  Ely^ 
Lord  Montagu,  and  Came.  When  Moofllaiga 
and  the  bisfiop  returned  to  England,  Oamo 
remained  as  resident  ambassadof  to  fov« 
PaulIV,  and  continued  in  this  capacity  ror 
nearly  four  years.  On  Eliiabeth's  accession 
to  the  throne  he  asked  permission  of  the 
English  government  to  leave  Rome,  as  well 
OB  account,  of  his  old  age  as  in  order  to  see 
hig  wife  and  children,  again.  On  9  Peh. 
1658-9  this  permission  was  grantied  by  tho 
comuML  Came  thereupon  oraied  the  pope 
for  leave  to  depart,  but  this  leave  was  re« 
fused  to'  him  on  account  of  the  hoatile  atti- 
tude Elieabeth  was  assomiiig  towards  Boms' 
{Game's  original  Letter  from  Home.  1  April 
569,  in  Cotton.  MS.  Nero  B  vi.  f.  9).  It 
was  then  a  common  practice  among  sore- 
reigns  to  retain  an  ambassador  in  the  cha- 
racter of  hostage.  Little  surprise  therefore 
.was  oaosed  by  the  detention  of  Canie,  who 
waa  commanded  by  the  pope  to  sdinqiish 
bis  oiBee  of  ambaesador  aad  to  assume  tho 
govenunent  of  the  Eng^ii^  hospital  at  Bame> 
Elisabeth,  indeed,  tried,  to  effoct  his  vrieaser 
but  her  efforts  proved  unavailing,  and  Came 
remained  at  Rome,  an  exile  from  his  notivo' 
eonxttry,  up  to  his  death.  Tlii>eanduotto« 
wards  an  old,  a  poor,  and  an  innocent  iDan< 
has  natarally  beoi  considered  hsrsh,  thoagb 
some  persons,  as  Wood  observes,  suspeeted 
that  '  the  crafty  old  knight  did  Voluntary 
chuse  his  banisuneot  out  of  a  bomiogziea^ 
to  the  Boman  catholic  refigion^  and  eagerly 
desired  to  contiaue '  at  Romey  ^ratihar  tfaanr 
return  to  his  own  connttr,  which  was  then' 
Beady  to  be  overspread  with  hemy.'  Tinrt: 
this  surmise  was  correct  is  showa  by  state' 
papers  which  have  been  since  biroaght  to 
lignt.  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  oa  being  re*- 
quested  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1660  to  tAl^ 
tain  her 'ambassador's  release,  ordered  Fraiw 
Cisco  do  Vaigas,  his  representative  at  Rome, 
toinquireiudicionslyinto-thematter.  Come's' 
aooonak  of  his  detention  waa  tbat  on  Eliaa- 
beth^  aeoeasion  he,  being,  a  good  oaitholic, 
had  decided  to  Uve  and  die  in  tbe  &ith. 
He  had  asked  Panl  IV  to  detain  him  in 
order  that  the  queen  might  not  oonfiseatehis 
property  and  persecute  his  .'wife  andtshildpen. 
Tbe  pope  iffanted  his  request,  and,  after  the 
deata  of  Paul,  Pius.  IV  followed  the  some 
course.  Giane  b^sed  of  Vargas  that  his stoiy 
might  be  kept  pm&nmdly  seotet.  Hm  BngK 
lish  ambassadors  in  Spain  aooordinglj  re- 
ceived'  an  evasive  reply,  and  Oamei  remaisod.' 
UBiBolested  at  Rome  tiU  his  death  oail9  JoK. 
1640-1.  He  lies  buried  in  die*  cdiilrcfa  at' 
Santa  Maria  dei  Populo>  wbere  his  ^tapb. 
may  still  be  read.  c .  . 
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[Ardueologu  Oambrenau  (164S),  iv.  316 ;  An- 
biqr'sWikahiTO  ( Jackson),  296 ;  Burke's  Landed 
Gentry  (1838),  it.  480;  Bamet's  Hist,  of  the 
Beformation ;  Calendars  of  State  Papers ;  Cam- 
den's Annales  of  Elizabeth  (1625-9),  i.  18,  79 ; 
Chronicle,  6  April  1867,  38 ;  Chytrseus,  Va- 
riorum Itinemm  Delicis,  9 ;  Coote's  Civilians, 
20 ;  Dodd's  Church  Hist.  i.  S30,  also  Tieme^'s 
edit.  !i.  168  n. ;  Foley's  Records,  ri.  pp.  zxriii, 
xxix;  Fuller's  Worthies  (Nichols),  ii.  696;  Gent. 
Hag.  zciii.  (i)  412,  new  series,  zxxii.  S16; 
Haynee's  State  Papers,  193,245;  Lingard's  Hist, 
of  England,  yii.  263  n. ;  Addit.  MSS.  25114,  ff. 
338-6,  844,  346,  28583,  f.  183;  Cole's  MS. 
nix.  130;  Cotton  HSS.  Calig.  E  17.  6,  E  t.  69, 
Oalba  B  z.  89. 127.  Nero  B  vi.  9  ;  Lansd.  MS. 
f.  116,  art.  2 ;  Murdin's  State  Papers,  752 ;  Nicho- 
Ws  Glamorganshire,  166  ;  List  of  Members  of 
Parliament  (official  letam),  i.  392 ;  Thomas's 
Hist.  Notes,  76,  360,  369 ;  Williams's  Eminent 
Welshmen;  Willis's  Not  ParU  iii.  (2)  46,  63; 
Wood's  Fasti  Oxon.  (Bliss),  i.  66,  67.1    T.  C. 

OARNE,  ELIZABETH  CATHERINE 
THOMAS  (1817-1873),  author,  fifth  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Came,  F.R.S.  [q.  t.],  waa  bom 
at  Kiviire  House,  in  the  parish  of  Phillack, 
Oomwall,  on  16  Dec.  1817,  and  baptised  in 
Phillack  church  on  15  May  1820.  On  her 
&ther'B  death  in  1868,  having  come  into  an 
ample  fortune,  she  spent  considerable  sums 
in  charitable  purposes,  gaye  the  site  for  the 
Elizabeth  or  St.  Paul's  schools  which  -were 
opened  at  Penzance  on  2  Feb.  1876,  founded 
cchools  at  Wesley  Rock,  Carfurr,  and  Bo- 
sullow^  three  thinly  populated  districts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance,  and  built  a 
museum  in  which  to  exhibit  to  the  public  a 
fine  collection  of  minerals  which  she  had  in- 
herited from  her  parent.  She  was  the  head  of 
the  Penzance  bank  from  1868  to  her  decease. 
She  inherited  her  father's  loye  of  geology,  and 
wrote  four  papers  in  the '  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Qeological  Society  of  CJomwall : ' '  Clilf 
Boulders  and  the  Former  Condition  of  the 
Land  and  Sea  in  the  Land's  End  district,' 
'  The  Age  of  the  Maritime  Alps  surrounding 
Mentone,' '  On  the  Transition  and  Metamor- 
phosia  of  Rocks,'  and  '  On  the  Nature  of  the 
Forces  that  have  acted  on  the  Formation 
of  the  Land's  End  Oranite.'  Many  articles 
were  contributed  by  her  to  the  'London 
Quarterly  Review,'  and  she  was  the  author 
of  several  books.  She  died  at  Penzance  on 
7  Sept.  1873,  and  was  buried  at  Phillack  on 
13  Sewt.  Her  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Penzance,  by  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Hedgeland  on  14  Sept.  She 
was  the  author  01:  1.  'Three  Months'  Rest 
at  Fan  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  of  1866,' 
brought  out  with  the  pseudonym  of  John 
Altrayd  Wittitteriy  in  1860.  2.  '  (Country 
Towns  and  the  place  they  fill  in  Modem 


Civilisation,'  IBSd.  S.  'England's  Three 
Wants,'  an  anonymons  book,  187 L  4.  'The 
ReaknofTnith,'^187S. 

I^Boase  and  Courtney's  Bibl.  Comub.  80,  HIS ; 
Daily  News,  London,  10  Sept.  1873,  p.  7;  OeoL 
Mag.  X.  480,  624  (1873).]  G.  C.  B. 

CARNK,  JOHN  (1789-1844),  traveller 
and  author,  was  bom  on  18  Jnne  1789,  pro- 
bably at  Truro.  His  father,  William  Came, 
was  a  merchant  and  banker  at  Penzance, 
where  he  died  on  4  July  1838;  he  mar- 
ried in  1780  Miss  Anna  (xtck,  who  died  on 
8  Nov.  1822.  His  eldest  brother  was  Joseph 
(^me[q.v.]  Came  was  a  member  of  Qneens' 
College,  Cambridge,  at  difierent  times  both 
before  and  after  his  journey  to  the  Blast, 
but  he  never  resided  lon^  enough  for  a  de- 
g^ree.  He  was  admitted  in  1826  to  deacon's 
orders  by  Dr.  Michael  Henry  Thomhill  Los- 
combe,  the  chaplain  of  the  British  embassy 
at  Paris,  and  a  bishop  of  the  episoopaleharca 
of  Scotland;  but,  except  during  a  few  months' 
residence  at  Vevey  in  Switzerland,  he  never 
officiated  as  a  clergyman.  His  &ther,  a  strict 
man  of  business,  desired  that  his  son  should 
follow  in  his  footsteps,  but  after  a  short  trial 
of  business,  during  which  his  literary  abilities 
showed  themselves,  his  father  allowed  him  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations.  His  first  lite- 
rary production  was  brought  out  uiony- 
mously  in  1820,  and  was  called  'Poems 
containing  the  Indian  and  Lazarus.'  Oama 
resolved  to  visit  the  holy  places,  and  acoord- 
ing;ly  left  Engbmd  on  26  March  1821.  He 
visited  Constantinople,  Greece,  the  Levant, 
Egypt,  and  Palestine.  In  the  latter  coun- 
try, while  returning  from  the  convent  of  St. 
Catharine,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Be- 
douins, but,  after  being  detained  for  some 
days,  was  released  in  safbty.  On  coming 
back  to  England  he  oonunenoed  writing  for 
the  '  New  Monthly  Magazine '  an  account  of 
his  travels,  under  the  title  of '  Letters  firom 
the  East,'  receiving  from  Heniy  Colbum 
twen<7  guineas  for  each  article.  'These '  Let- 
ters'  wero  then  reproduced  in  a  volume, 
dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  w»nt 
to  a  third  edition.  This  book  is  noticeable 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  single  date  to 
be  found  in  it,  except  that  on  the  title^agip. 
The  publication  of  this  work  and  his  talents 
for  society  brought  him  into  familiar  inter- 
course with  Soott,  Sonthey,  Campbell,  Lock- 
hart,  Jerdan,  and  other  distioguished  men 
of  letters.  He  next  published  '  Take  of  the 
West,'  1828,  2  vols.,  treating  <rf  Us  native 
county.  Among  those  who  knew  him  his 
fame  as  a  story-teller  far  exceeded  his-  re- 
nown as  a  writer,  and  social  company  often 
gathered  round  him  to  be  spdibound  by 
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MBU  exciting  or  pathetic  namtioii.  Dwing 
the  latter  put  of  his  life  he  resided  chiefly 
in  Penzance,  Oppressed  by  the  infinnitiee 
of  a  premature  old  age,  he  had  ceased  for 
some  years  before  his  death  to  engage  in 
any  literary  pursuits.  While  preparing  to 
■et  out  for  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
he  was  attacked  with  a  sudden  illness  and 
died  at  Pensance  on  19  April  1844,  when  his 
Tcmains  woe  buried  in  Gulval  churchyard. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-fire,  namely  in  1824, 
be  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  Mr.  Lane,  a 
drawing-master  of  Worcester.  Her  brother, 
Theodore  Lane,  an  artist  of  much  promise 
and  an  exhibitioner  at  the  Boyal  Academy, 
met  w^  an  untimely  fate  by  fuling  through 
a  skylight  at  the  horse  bazaar  in  Gbtiy's  Inn 
Lane  on  21  May  1828,  when  his  daughter 
Emma  was  adopted  by  her  uncle.  Mrs.  Came 
married,  secondly,  Mr.  Henry  Harrington 
Clay,  and  died  at  Penzance  on  2  Feb.  1868, 
aged  67. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned. 
Came  was  the  author  of:  1.  '  Stratton  Hill, 
a  Tale  of  the  CivU  War,'  1829,  8  vols. 
2.  '  Becollections  of  Travels  in  the  East,' 
1890.  8.  '  The  Exiles  of  Palestine,  a  Tale,' 
1831,  S  vols.  4.  <  Lives  of  Eminent  Mis- 
sionaries,' 1883,  S  vols.  6.  '  Letters  from 
Switzerland  and  Italy,'  1834.  6.  '  Lives  of 
Eminent  Missionaries,'  1844.  7.  '  Lives  of 
Eminent  Missionaries,'  1862,  3  vols.  He 
was  also  a  writer  in  the  'New  Monthly 
Magazine,'  the  '  Forget-me-not,'  the  '  Gem,' 
the  *  Keepsake,'  and  other  works. 

[Gent.  Mag.  June  1844,  p.  636;  Boase  and 
Courtney's  Bibl.  Comub.  i.  60,  iii.  1113.1 

G.  C.  B. 

CABNB,  JOSEPH  (1783-1868),  geolo- 
gist, bom  at  Truro,  Cornwall,  on  17  April  1 782, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Came,  a  banker, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Wesleyan  school, 
Keynsham,  near  Bristol.  His  younger  brother 
was  John  Came  [?;;▼.]  He  married  on 
28  March  1808  MaryThomas,  the  daughter  of 
William  Thomas  of  Kidwelly,  M.D.,  physician 
at  Haverfordwest.  After  his  marri^  he  lived 
for  a  short  time  at  Penzance,  and  in  1810  or 
1811  he  removed  to  Riviire  House,  on  being 
appointed  manager  of  the  Cornish  Copper 
Company's  smeltmg  works  at  Hayle.  His  good 
business  habits  and  quickness  at  figures  well 
fitted  him  for  this  situation.  From  a  very 
early  period  Came  showed  a  great  love  for 
mineralogy  and  geology.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  walkinground  to  the  copper  mines,  and  col- 
kcting  specimens  of  the  rarer  ores,  which  the 
minersweregladtosellatlowpricee.  Hethus 
formed  the  nucleus  of  his  unique  mineralogical 
collection.  Came  was  a  remarkably  close  ob- 


server. He  ptdd  special  attention  to  the  gTar> 
nitio  vehis  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  and  th« 
Tein-lik*  line*  of  poijdiyritie  rooks  piovin- 
cially  termed  <  elvans.'  In  1816  and  181? 
Came  communicated  to  the  Royal  Geological 
Society  of  Comwall  his  investigation  'On 
Elvan  Courses,'  in  which  he  satisfactorily 
establishes  their  general  characters  and  fixes 
the  probable  dates  of  their  intrusion  into 
the  granite  masses  and  the  clay-slates.  '  The 
Ghranite  of  the  Western  part  of  Cornwall' 
and  the  '  Geology  of  the  Scillv  Isles '  were 
additional  communications  made  to  the  local 
geological  society.  After  studying  the  for- 
mation of  mineral  veins  he  in  1818  com- 
municated to  the  Geological  Society  of  Corn- 
wall a  paper  '  On  the  relative  Age  of  the 
Veins  of  Comwall.'  The  celebrated  Wer.- 
ner  was  drawn  by  it  into  Comwall,  and  he 
visited  the  mines  of  the  county  in  company 
with  Came.  This  inquiry  led,  some  years 
after,  to  the  formation  of  a  fund  by  subscrip- 
tion, which  enabled  Mr.  William  Jory  Hen- 
wood  to  devote  all  his  leisure,  for  many  years, 
to  personal  observations  in  everv  mining  field 
in  Comwall.  These  inquiries  fed  to  Game's 
being  elected  a  fello-#  of  the  Royal  Society 
on  28  May  1818.  In  1821  he  published  his 
paper  '  On  the  Mineral  Productions  and  the 
Geology  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Just.'  This 
work  led  to  the  remarkable  collection  of 
the  Cornish  minerals  which  still  exists  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Chai'les  Campbell  Ross,  for- 
merly M.P.  for  St.  Ives.  Game's  paper  '  On 
the  Pseudo-morphous  Minerals  of  Comwall ' 
is  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  mysterious 
changes  which  occur  in  minerals.  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject  Came  also  ex- 
amined most  of  the  varieties  of  tin  ore  which 
have  been  found  in  veins,  and  such  as  are 
peculiar  to  the  diluvial  deposits,  which  have 
been  worked  from  the  earueet  historic  times, 
in  what  are  called  '  stream  works.'  In  1846 
a  paper  was  read  by  Came '  On  the  Remains 
of  a  Submarine  Forest  in  the  North-eastem 
part  of  the  Mount's  Bay,'  and  in  1861 '  No- 
tice of  a  Raised  Beach  lately  discovered  in 
Zennor '  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the 
'Transactions  of  the  Comwall  Geological 
Society,'  vol.  Tii. 

Came  also  wrote  on  the  history  of  copper 
mining,  and  on  the  improvements  made  in 
its  metallurgy — on  the  discovery  of  ancient 
coins— on  the  formation  of  the  blown  sands 
of  the  north  coasts  of  the  county,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  Statistical  Society  of  London 
a  most  useful  paper,  '  Statistics  of  the  Tin 
Mines  in  Cornwall  and  of  the  Consumption 
of  Tin  in  Great  Britain.' 

Came  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Cam« 
bridge  Philosophical  Society.  In  1837  he  was 
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fM«li«Afor  sbvoffof  the  eoxtaHy^  Se  yit»iot 
mw  f9«ur»  the  treaeurer  of  tli»  Cemmll 
.Qed^gieaiS^oifitf.  Froatbisaeeuratokao'w- 
le<^e  of  th«  kiR'9  of  hubm  and  ounemls,  aod 
iuB  intiimtie  Mquustonoe  witb  1m»1  uaMes, 
ita  WM  re£srred  to  in  moat  eaaasof  diffiouky. 
All  tbe  Wesleyan  ^a^ls  of  West  Cora- 
wali  aougbt  Cane's  aaaiataace  and  adriee. 
.He  took  ooarge  of  Sunday  8ci)0o]4,end always 
kept  a  large  stock  of  books  for  tba  teaohera. 
In  1820  Came  left  Hayle,  and  went  to  Pen- 
zance to  become  a  partner  in  his  &th«r's  bank 
(Batten,  Came,  &  Came),  He  always  took 
considerable  interest  in  tbe  affairs  of  that  town 
And  of  tbe  coun^.  He  died  at  Penzance  on 
12  Oct.  186S. 

[Gent.  Mag.  1858,  T.  638;  Boase  and  Conrt- 
ney's  Bibliotheca  Cormibientts ;  Transactions  of 
the  Boyal  Oeological  Society  of  Oomwall,  1818- 
1861 ;  De  la  Becbe's  Rt-port  on  the  Geology  of 
Connrali  and  Devon,  1839  ;  Henvood's  Metal- 
li&roDS  Deposits  of  Cornwall  cod  Deroa,  1843 ; 
Boyal  Society's  Catalogue ;  Gilbert's  Histoiy  of 
CorowsU,- personal  knowledge.]  R,  H-t. 

CAKNE,  ROBERT  HARKNESS  (1784- 
1644),  theological  writer,  son  of  John  Came, 
of  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  mercer,  was  bap- 
tised at  St.  Austell  pariah  church  on  10  Oct. 
1784,matrk;ul(tted  from  Exeter  CoUege,  Ox- 
ford, on  16  Jan.  1603,  and  graduated  B.A. 
on  19  Not.  1806.  He  afterwards  served  as 
curate  of  Crediton,  Drewsteignton,  and  Tor- 
biyan  in  succession,  and,  the  bishop  then  r»- 
fusing  to  renew  his  license,  he  removed  to 
Berkshire,  where  during  twelve  months  he 
acted  OS  a  curate  without  holding  any  li- 
cense. In  1820  the  corporation  of  Marazion 
«n  Mount's  Bay  elected  him  to  the  lecture- 
ship of  the  chapel  in  that  town,  and  the 
mayor  wrote  to  Ui.  Pelham,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
announcing  the  election.  The  bishop  in 
reply  said :  '  Mr.  Came  knows  that  to  his 
monJ  conduct  I  have  nothing  to  ol^eet,  in- 
deed I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  exem- 
ulary,  but  to  my  conception  the  doctrines 
be  maintains  are  not  those  of  the  church  c^ 
England,  nor  are  they,  as  I  conceive,  accord- 
ing to  its  discipline.  I  therefore  cannot 
conscientiously  license  him,  and  without  a 
license  no  clergyman  is  authociaed  to  preach.' 
Came  then  withdrew  from  the  established 
church,  giving  as  his  chief  reasons  for  his  ac- 
tion the  violenoe  done  to  conscienoe  and  the 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  private  judgment. 
He  held  high  Calvinistic  doctrines  "upon  con- 
^-iction,'  and  bad  objections  to  some  portions 
of  the  Athaaasian  Creed.  After  this  Came 
for  some  time  acted  as  minister  of  the  High 
•Street  Chapel,  Exeter,  and  then  withdrew  to 
Jersey,  where  he -spent  the  remainder  of  his 


da^  tndt  dyuw  of  afc^lMty  an  12  July  IBM, 
wia  butied  tUt  St.  Heliers  on  16  July,  in  the 
aixAicftlt  yeair  of  his  Jigai  He  waa  tosMithor 
of  tkafoUowingwDrkse  1.  'SidbatanoeofDifc- 
cottTsea  delniered  in  tbe  Qhuichea  of  Geaiir 
<t«n  and  Dnwakeigntoy  16ia  9.  <  A  Sense 
of  Letters  in  Rotation  of  the  Socnuaa 
Hwesy,'  1816.  8.  '  AH  the  Eleot  Peopk  «f 
God.conteniplated  as  Membem  of  Oa»B9if,' 
1817.  4.  'The  Proper  IXeitT  mi  DtatJMt 
Persoaalitr,  Agency,  «nd  Wordup  -of  ike 
Holy  Spirit,'  1818.  6.  '  Raaaon  for  with- 
drawing fisom  tbe  National  EataklishsMat, 
with  a  Brief  Statement  of  Doettinnl  Senti- 
msnta,'  1890.  6.  'SBbaUiMmm  .BeriTed.' 
7.  'Th«  Soiiptnte  Doetaine  of  BoaoltiBar 
tion.'  8.  '  The  Two  Oovenants,  «r  Law  and 
Oospel,'  1826.  9L  'Examination  of  Patdo- 
bsptism  for  the  Satisfaction  of  PndiHbap- 
tists,'  1830.  10.  'The  Gospel  Haiald,  * 
sertee  of  Discourses  on  the  Qiad.  Tiding*  at 
the  Kingdom  of  God.'  He  was  also  a  writBr 
in  the  'Morning  Watdi'  in  oppeaitiott  to 
Edward  Irvin^s  opiniona  on '  Tm  TnieUa- 
manity  of  CSinst.' 

[Boase  and  Courtney's  Bibl.  Comnb.  i  61,  61, 
iii.  1114;  collected  informatien.]        G.  0.  B. 

CAKNEOIB,  Sib  DAVID,  of  Kinnaird, 
Lord  CAiorEsiB  and  EiBL  or  Souiaia 
(1575-1658),  son  of  Sir  David  Carnegie  of 
Panbride  and  Colluthie,  one  of  the  ooauais- 
sioners  of  the  treasury,  by  his  second  wife, 
a  daughter  of  Sir  David  Wemyss  of  Wa- 
myss,  was  Ixnm  in  1675.  He  suooeeded  hia 
father  in  the  family  estates  of  Kinnaird 
in  1698.  In  1601  he  obtained  license  £n>m 
the  king  to  travel  on  the  continent  for  a 
spce  of  two  years.  When  James  VI  of 
^tland  succeeded  to  the  English  crown, 
Camwie  was  appointed  to  eaoort  the  queea 
into  England,  and  received  for  hia  services 
the  honour  of  knightiiood.  In  1S04  he  was 
nominated  a  connmiswonw  to  arrange  a 
union  between  England  and  Seot^aod.  la 
the  general  nsaeniMy  of  the  kirk  1m  was 
an  active  •amforbet  of  the  eooieaiastioai 
policy  of  the  king,  and  on  25  May  160#  »- 
oeived  a  latter  iiom  him  thanking  him  for 
his  servioea.  In  1609  he  waa  aoiniaatad  a 
commisaiener  for  reforauag  tbe  unirani^  of 
St.  Andrews.  In  the  pacfiaawnt  of  1612  h* 
was  one  of  the  cenHnissionen  far  the  shire 
of  Fi&,  and  was  appointed  a  eommissioiier 
for  consideriog  the  penal  laws  and  in  te&xeae» 
to  taxation.  On  14  AptU  1616  the  kiitf 
reocfpisad  his  speoisl  smrioes  to  Soetlaml 
by  creating  him  Lord  Cam^iis  of  £innaudr 
and  in  JiUy  following  he  was  ^>P»«"^.* 
lord  of  session,  which  office  h*  satiiaei  tiU 
the  death  of  Jamee  I  in  1626,    Hewasona 
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«f  tiw  toyti  (MWidMonen  to  the  Pertk 
as«MnMy  in  August  1618,  vrhaa  the  ob- 
noxious five  article*  trv/e  passed.  In  the 
parliameat-wfaieh  met  <eoein  after,  he  iras  ap- 
MHAted  C(Miimi8«ioiier  for  the  plantation  of 
Idrks,  as  well  as  iat  the  abolitaon  of  here- 
^Ury  jdrisdiotioM,  and  in  August  1430  he 
was  nominated  one  of  the-  commissioneie  of 
(am,  to  which  he  was  reappointed  in  June 
16S&  At  the  ooTonation  <»  Charles  I  in  the 
abbey  of  H<rf^od  on  22  Jane  1083  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Southesk.  He  was  an  active 
iupporter  of  the  eeolesiastical  policy  both  (rf 
Jamea  I  and  Charles  I.  In  16S7  be  endetv- 
Toared  without  success  to  bring  about  a 
conference  between  the  bishops  and  Alexan- 
der Henderson  and  other  ministers  in  re- 
ference to  the  Serrioe  Book  (Qobbox,  Scots 
AffttiKt,  i.  17).  Whrai  his  son-in4aw  the 
£arl  of  Montrose,  in  Febrnary  1689,  came  to 
Forflur  to  hold  a  oommittee  for  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  covenant  abjuring  episcopacy,  the 
Earl  of  Southesk  TeAised  to  subscribe,  as  well 
as  to  raise  »  quota  of  men  to  aid  the  core- 
Dsnters  (SvLLSai^a,  Mtmorialtofthe  TrouiUt, 
i.  1S5).  la  Moron  1640  he  and  other  pro- 
niaent  aatt-covenanters  were  apprehended 
in  Edinburgh  and  lodged  in  private  houses 
under  a  nightly  guard  (ib.  200).  He  sub- 
Knbed  the  bond  at  Montrose  a{[ainst  Argyll 
in  1640,  but  after  the  reconciliation  of  parties 
which  succeeded  the  king's  visit  to  Scotland 
in  1641  he  was  nominated  a  privy  councillor. 
On  the  triumph  of  the  covenanters  he  sub- 
mittsd  to  their  authority.  By  Cromwell's 
Act  of  Grace  he  was  fined  S,000;.  He  died 
on  23  Peb.  1668,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

[Douglas's  Peerage  CWood),  ii.  514 ;  Fraser's 
History  of  the  Curnegies,  KarU  of  Southesk 
(1887),  i.  70-134  ;  Robert  Buillte's  Letters  and 
Jonnials;  Gordon's  Soots  Affaire;  SpaWing'a 
Ifanorisls  of  the  Troubles;  Acts  of  the  Parh*- 
■Mot  of  Scotland.]  T.  P.  H. 

CAENBOZE,  Sib  ROBERT  (d.  1666),  of 
Kinnaird,  jvdgs  and  diplomatist,  aon  of  John 
Cinegie  of  Kinuakd,  who  fell  at  Flodden 
#  dipt.  1)618),  by  Jane  Vans,  was  in  1547 
^wniiwtadian  otdinaiy  l»rd  of  session  by  the 
regeat  (the  Earl  of  Aitan),  to  whose  party 
he  had  att&ohed  himself.  The  aippointmeDt 
muu  to  have  bean  made  in  anticipation  of 
the  reauiDval  of  Henry  fialnavea  [q.  v.],  then 
•ndtr  sospidon  of  complicity  in  uia  murder 
«f  OtrdmaLBeaton.  In  the  antamn  of  1648 
^^^inMgiawas  despaitobed  to  England  to  ne- 
^tiMe  with  the  protector  for  tlw  ransom  of 
«N  Earl  of  Hnntly,  the  ohMnodlor  of  Soot- 
juidiwho  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the 
■•tUe  of  Pinkie  Clough  ia  the  preceding 
7M  (10  S^)     Fnn  London  Carnegie 


procMded  to  Bbna,  wh^re,  iTitfa  the  bishop 
of  Roes  and  Qsvin  Hamilton  (abbot  of  liil- 
wynning),  he  oondncted  the  negotiations 
whieh  resulted,  ia  1661,  in  the  oreatioii  of 
the  regent  duke  -of  Ohatelheraulu,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  should  resign  the  re- 
gency into  the  hands  of  the  queen-mother. 
In  the  summer  of  1661  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, travelling  through  Ensland  under  let- 
ters of  sofe-eondnct  granted  o^  the  protector, 
and  was  employed  in  negotiations  relatiTe  to 
the  settlement  of  the  bordtm.  On  the  »o- 
cession  to  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Guise 
(1663),  he  became  clerk  to  the  traaauMr 
(thesaursr-elerk)  at  a  salary  of  S6L  per 
annum.  He  was  appointed  (9  June  of  tbe 
same  year)  commissioner  to  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  Uie  statutes  relating  to  forestall- 
ing and  regrating  at  the  approaching  fair  at 
Brechin,  and  en  18  Sept.  wa«  depntad,  with 
Sir  Robert  Bellenden,  to  represent  Scotland 
in  another  negotiation  for  a  settlement  of 
the  border,  as  the  result  of  which  a  treaty, 
the  terms  of  which  will  be  fi>uad  in  tna 
'Calendar  of  State  Papers'  {Dam.  Addenda, 
1647-66,  p.  430),  was  concluded  on  4  Sec. 
In  1667  another  negotiation  with  the  saae 
object  was  opened,  Carnegie  being  again  em- 
ployed. The  commissioners  met  at  Carlisle 
in  the  Bummer,  but  the  negotiation  was 
abruptly  terminated  by  the  queen  regent. 
Csnwgie  was  employed  in  1663  in  anchor 
attempt  to  settle  the  perenniai  border  craes- 
tion.  The  precise  date  when  he  received  tba 
honour  of  knighthood  is  uncertain,  but  it  was 
probably  about  1662-8.  The  last  meetdig  ot 
the  privy  council  which  he  attended  was  h^iA 
on  I  Deo.  1666.  He  died  on  6  July  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  is  described  by  ICnnc  aa  one 
of  those  '  quha  for  faynting  of  the  bretheria 
hairtie,  and  drsming  many  to  the  Queneis 
fMstioon  against  thair  natyre  oountrey  have 
deolairit  Uiameaelfia  ennenuas  to  Qod  and 
traTtouri*  to  thair  commune  wealth '  {ISU. 
J?e/om».i.  400,  Bannatyne  Club).  By  his  de- 
votion to  the  queen  regent  be  profitea  largely, 
receiving  from  her  several  grurtB  of  Uumb  m 
Forfacshire.  HiswiiswasMaraaietOathrie, 
of  the  Gnthries  of  Lunan.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  the  audior  of  a  work  on  Soefcch  law, 
cited  in  BaUbnr's '  Pr«etid»'(ed.l7&4),pk60, 
by  the  title  of '  Lib.  Oamey.' 

[Lesley's  Hist.  Scotl.  pp.  1S7,  220,  258 ;  Reg. 
Counc.  Scotl.  i.  83,  141,  146,  160;  Keith's 
Hist.  Scotl.  App.  116 ;  Cal.  State  Papers  (Scotl. 
lS09-iet)S),  pp.  100,  108,  1«2  (Dom.  Addenda, 
I«47-6«\  p.  430 ;  Knox's  Works  (Bann.  aub), 
!.  400,  iii.  410-11;  Strype's  Msa.  tii.  pt.  ii. 
419,ad«D.;  Bog.Mag.  Kg.  (1&18-48),K.  14«6 
2780 ;  Bruotoa  andHaig's  Senatora  of  the  KM.' 
Uge  of  JiHtiaa]  J.  JdL  B. 
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GABNEOIE,  WILLIAH,  Eabi.  or 
NoBTUSSK  (176i3-1831),  admiial,  was  the 
third  son  of  George,  sixth  Earl  of  Noithesk, 
admiral  of  the  white,  who  died  in  1793. 
He  entered  the  n&Ty  in  1771  on  board  the 
Albion,  with  Captain  Barrinfton,  served 
afterwards  with  Captains  Macoride  in  the 
Southampton  and  Stair  Douglas  in  the 
Squirrel,  and  on  7  Dec.  1777  was  made  lieu- 
tenant into  the  Apollo.  He  was  afterwards 
with  Sir  John  Lockhart  Roes  in  the  Ko3ral 
Qeorge,  and  in  the  Sandwich  with  Sir  George 
llodnev,  by  whom  he  was  made  commander 
after  the  battle  of  17  April  1780,  though  the 
commission  was  not  confirmed  tiU  10  Sept. 
He  continued  in  the  West  Indies,  command- 
ing in  succession  the  Blast  fireehip  and  the 
St.  Eustatius,  hired  ship,  till  on  7  April 
1782  he  was  advanced  to  post  rank.  He 
afterwards  bad  command  of  the  Enterprise 
frigate,  which  he  brought  home  and  paid  ofi 
at  the  peace.  By  the  death  of  hia  elder 
brothers,  in  1788  ne  became  Lord  Bosehill. 
In  1790  he  commanded  the  Heroine  for  a  few 
months,  in  the  Spanish  armament,  and  in 
1792  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the  death 
of  his  father.  In  1798  he  commanded  the 
Beaulieu  frigate,  and  afterwards  the  Andro- 
meda, but  only  for  a  short  time.  In  1796 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Monmouth  of  64 
guns,  in  the  Korth  Sea  fleet,  one  of  the  ships 
engaged  in  the  following  year  in  the  mu- 
tiny at  the  Nore.  Northeak  was  for  some 
time  detained  on  board,  a  prisoner  in  his 
cabin ;  he  was  afterwards  brought  before  the 
committee  of  delegates  on  board  the  Sand- 
wich, and  employed  by  them  to  lay  their  de- 
mands before  the  king,  receiving  from  their 
president  a  commission  in  the  following 
terms :  '  You  are  hereby  authorised  and  or- 
dered to  wut  upon  the  king,  wherever  he 
may  be,  with  the  resolutions  of  the  committee 
of  delegates,  and  are  directed  to  return  back 
with  an  answer  within  fifty-four  hours  from 
the  date  hereof.    6  June,  8  l.u.' 

Northesk  accordingly  carried  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  mutineers  to  the  admiralty, 
and  was  taken  by  Lord  Spencer  to  the  king. 
The  demands  were  rejected,  and  a  message 
to  that  effect  was  sent  down  to  the  revolted 
seamen ;  but  Northesk  did  not  return,  and 
shortly  after  the  mutiny  had  been  quelled 
he  resigned  the  command  of  the  Monmouth. 
In  1800  he  was  appointed  to  the  Prince  of 
08  guns,  in  the  Channel  fleet,  and  commanded 
her  till  the  peace.  On  the  renewal  of  the 
war  he  was  appointed  to  the  Britannia  of 
100  guns,  in  the  fleet  ofi'  Brest  under  Admi- 
ral ComwaUis,  and  continued  in  her,  on  the 
same  station,  after  his  promotion  to  flag  rank, 
23  April  1804.    In  August  1806  he  was  de- 


tached under  Sir  Sobezi  Odder  to  1 
the  fleet  off  Cadiz,  and  on  21  Oct.  < 
in  the  third  jtoet  ia  the  battle  of  Trafilgar. 
The  Britannia  was  the  fourth  ship  in  the 
weather-line  led  by  Nelson,  and  was  thus 
early  in  the  action,  oontiniung  doeely  wigaaed 
till  the  end,  and  sustaining  a  lose  of  fifty- 
two  killed  and  wounded.  Northeek's  m*- 
vices  on  this  occasion  were  aeknowledgeA 
by  his  being  nominated  a  knight  of  the  Beui, 
the  investiture  taking  place  on  6  June  1806k 
He  became  vice-admiral  28  April  1808,  and 
admiral  4  June  1814,  but  had  no  further 
service  during  the  war.  In  1821  he  was  coo- 
stituted  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain ;  frwa 
1827-1880  was  oommander-in-chief  at  Ply- 
mouth; and  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on 
28  May  1881.  On  8  June  he  was  buried  in  th* 
crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  a  plain 
slab  marks  his  grave  near  Ndson's  and  Col- 
lingwood's.  He  sat  in  four  parliaments  as  a 
representative  peer  of  Scotland  (1796, 1802, 
1806, 1830).  He  married,  9  Dec.  1788,  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  Henry  Kicketts,  and 
niece  of  Lord  St.  Vincent,  and  had  by  her  a 
very  numerous  family.  The  eldest  son,  then 
Lord  Rosehill,  was  lost  in  the  Blenheim  with 
Sir  Thomas  Troubridge  in  February  1807. 

[Naval  Ohronicle,  xt.  441,  with  a  portrait; 
Ralfe'f  NaT.  Biog.  ii.  400;  Manhall's  Roy.  Nar. 
Biog.  i.  198;  Gent  Mag.  (1881)  vol.  ei.  pt.  H. 
p.  79.]  J.  K,  L. 

CARNWATH,  Eabls  op.  [See  Dai- 
tell,  Robert,  second  Eatil,  d.  1654 ;  DaI/- 
i£LL,  SiB  Robert,  sixth  Earl,  d.  17S7.] 

CAROLINE  (1683-1737),  aueen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  was  bom  1  March  1688, 
and  baptised  by  the  names  of  Wilhelmina 
Caroline.  Her  father,  John  Frederick,  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg-Ansbach,  died  whes 
she  was  four  years  of  age,  and  his  margravats 
was  for  sevenyears  afterwards  under  the  rule 
of  minors.  Thus,  on  the  marriage  in  1693 
of  his  widow,  Eleonora  Erdmuuie  Looisi, 
daughter  of  John  George,  duke  of  Saze-Eiae- 
nach,  to  the  elector  John  George  IV  of  Saxony, 
Caroline  accompanied  her  mother  to  Dresden. 
The  extraordinary  condition  of  manners  and 
morals  at  the  Saxon  court  had  very  neariy 
culminated  in  open  bigamy  on  the  part  of 
Caroline's  stepfather  (see  BdiriaBBrfiiAiHB, 
GucMckte  von  Sachten,  1870,  ii.  366-70). 
After  the  death  cf  the  elector,  in  169i, 
Caroline  seems  to  nave  remained  with  her 
mother  at  Dresden  or  at  Pietisch,  on  the 
Elbe  above  Wittenbecg,  the  estate  settled 
on  the  electress  in  jointure,  where  she  was 
visited  by  her  daughter's  guardian,  the 
Elector  Frederick  lU  of  Brandenburg  (afta>- 
wards  Xing  Frederick  I  of  Fruisia),  and  his 
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chsiminff  wife,  SophU  Charlotte,  daxighter 
of  tbe  ^ectrets  SopbU  of  Uanoyer  (vABir- 
HAexir, '  Sophis  Onarlotte,'  in  Biograpkitche 
Denkmaitr,  Sid  edit.  1872,  ir.  278).  ia.  1696 
CaioUne  was  left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of 
ber  mother,  and  after  this  event  she  seems  to 
have  spent  some  years  under  the  care  of  her 
guardian  and  his  consort  at  Berlin,  though 
doabtless  paying  occasional  visits  to  Ansbach 
and  other  courts.  It  must  have  been  near 
the  time  of  her  mother's  death  that,  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  story  retailed  by  Horace 
Walpole  (Memoin  of  the  Zatt  Ten  Yean  of 
George  II,  4to,  1822, 168-9),  Caroline  fell  in 
love  with  Frederick  11,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
who  married  in  1696,  and  whose  daughter 
was  afterwards  nuirried  to  Caroline's  eldest 

BOO. 

Caroline's  sojourn  with  her  guardian's  wife, 
theEIectreas  Sophia  Char1otte(queen  of  Prus- 
sia from  1701), largely  helped  to  mould  her 
mind  and  character.  Sophia  Charlotte  was  a 
woman  of  unusual  intellectual  gifts,  which 
had  been  fostered  by  the  training  given  to  her 
by  her  mother,  and  more  especially  by  the  in- 
fluence of  her  mother's  faithful  friend,  Leib- 
niz, who  during  these  years  was  a  coii8.tant 
visitor  at  Berlin  and  atLiitzenburg,  the  new 
chiteau  since  famous  under  the  name  of  Char- 
lottenburg  (VABSHAeBir  and  Kxopp,  Corre- 
ipondanee,  vol.  iii.  passim.  See  ib.  m.  104-6 
Lmbniz's  tribute  to  Caroline's  vocal  powers). 
Sophia  Charlotte  entertained  a  warm  affec- 
tion for  the  young  Ansbach  princess,  without 
whom  Berlin  seemed  to  her  '  a  desert '  (see 
Leibniz's  letter  to  the  queen,  17  Nov.  1703, 
in  Kbmblb,  822) ;  and  this  affection  was 
shared  by  the  old  Electress  Sophia,  who  made 
Carolines  acquaintance  at  Berlin  (Corre- 
tpondanee,  iii.  100).  Already,  in  October 
17(M,  the  old  lady  is  found  manifesting  a 
wish  that  bj  marrying  her  grandson,  the 
Electoral  Pnnce  of  Hanover,  Caroline  might 
bave  been  saved  the  trouble  inflicted  upon 
ha  in  connection  with  a  proposal  of  more 
brilliant  promise.  The  scheme  of  marrying 
the  Ansbach  princess  to  the  Archduke  Charles, 
afterwards  titular  king  of  Spain  and  em- 
peror under  the  designation  of  Charles  VI, 
aroeais  to  have  been  entertained  as  earlv  as 
lw8  (see  Leibniz's  letter  to  the  Duchess 
Benedicta  in  Ebmbu,  822);  but  negotiar 
titms  were  not  actually  opened  on  the  subject 
till  about  1704,  when  the  Elector  Palatine, 
John  "William,  solicited  Caroline's  hand  for 
th«  archduke.  As  her  conversion  to  the 
dnuch  of  Rome  was  an  indispensable  pre- 
lusinary  for  such  a  marriage,  the  Jesuit 
father,  Orbanus,  a  personage  highly  praised 
by  Leibniz,  was  permitted  to  instruct  her 
in  the  fikith,  and  the  Electress  Sophia  very 


mphically  describes  the  intelligent  girl't 
aisputationa  with  her  tutor,  and  her  tears 
when  the  arguing  had  unsettled  her  mind 
(_Oorreipondanoe,  ui.  108).  The  old  electress 
and  Leibniz  were  supposed  to  have  encouraged 
Caroline  in  her  resistance  (ib.  iii.  Introd.  39), 
and  Leibniz  certainly  drafted  for  her  tixe 
letter  to  the  elector  palatine,  in  which  she 
declined  further  negoUations  (ib.  iii.  108-9). 
But '  Providence,'  as  Addison  afterwards  put 
it  (see  extract  from  the  'Freeholder,'  No. 21, 
in  Coxe's  Memoirs  ofSirJtobert  Walpole,  ii. 
270),  'kept  a  reward  in  store  for  such  aa 
exalted  virtue,'  and  her  '  pious  firmness,'  as 
it  was  styled  by  Burnet  (Ovm  Timet,  1833 
edit.  V.  322_),  was  not  to  go  unrequited, 
'  even  in  this  life.'  After  a  decent  interval 
the  Hanoverian  family  and  their  relations 
resumed  the  project  of  a  match  between 
Caroline  and  the  electoral  prince,  and  by  the 
close  of  the  year  she  considered  the  Spanish 
project  at  an  end  {Corretpondanoe,  iii.  113; 
Keuble,  388),  though  it  seems  to  have  been 
transitonly  resumed  about  March  1705  (Cbr- 
retpondance,  iii.  119).  Late  in  1704  she  had 
returned  to  Ansbach,  and  it  was  here  that 
she  learnt  with  the  deepest  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  her  kind  friend  and  protectress, 
Queen  Sophia  Charlotte  of  Prussia  (see  her 
letter  to  Leibniz,  in  EIejcblb,  436).  Her  stay 
at  her  native  place  was  soon  to  come  to  an 
end ;  but  she  seems  always  to  have  retained 
a  warm  interest  in  the  family  from  which 
she  sprang  (see  the  statement,  probably  true 
in  substance,  though  certainly  maccurate,  aa 
to  her  kindness  in  her  later  years  towards 
the  infant  margrave  of  Ansbach,  in  the  Me- 
moiri  of  the  Margravine  ofAtubaeh,  1826,  i. 
177-8). 

On  2  Sept.  1706  Caroline  was  married  to 
Qeoi^  Augustus,  electoral  prince  of  Han- 
over, who  had  visited  Ansbach  incognito  a 
few  weeks  before,  and  had  been  captivated 
by  the  charms  of  her  person  and  conversa- 
tion (CoxE,  ii.  270,  from  the  <  Marlborough 
Papers').  The  ensuing  nine  years,  which  she 
spent  as  electoral  princess  at  Hanover  and 
its  neighbourhood,  were  probably  among  the 
happiest  in  her  life.  Soon  after  her  marriage 
she  had  an  attack  of  the  small-pox,  frran 
which  she  was  in  1707  thought  to  have  just 
escaped  (Kbkble,  448) ;  but  it  neither  alto- 
gether destroyed  her  personal  charms  (see 
w  alpolb's  Meminiiceneee,  804),  nor  put  an 
end  to  their  power  oVer  her  husband.  Their 
eldest  son,  Frederick,  afterwards  prince  o' 
Wales,  was  bom  on  6  Jan.  1707,  and  their 
eldest  daughter,  Anne,  afterwards  princess 
of  Orange,  in  1709,  Two  other  daughters 
were  bom,  in  1711  and  in  1718  ;  and  after- 
warda  in  England,  between  1721  and  1734, 
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ffaoee  more  oUldren,  'vtJM  snrvhred  to  :mid;a> 
riby,  the  eldeat  of  these,  aftemmds  known 
MtheDukaofCumberiandibeingtiiofiaiTaurite 
vi  hag  pnenta.  Tka  Ddce  of  Oloocestar, 
'whosefai^  in  1717  'traasportad'  his  father 
with  joy  (Su^olk  Letten,  i.  17),  and  nve 
fioe  to  the  Euml^r  quanel  noticed  laelow,  died 
in  infancy ;  anckher  boy,  bom  in  the  prerions 
year,  did  not  survive  hia  birth. 

B^ween  the  electoral  prinoess  and  her 
^EBadmother,  the  old  Electress  Sophia,  to 
whmB  she  must  laif^Iy  have  supplied  the 
filace  of  Sophia  Charlotte,  a  warm  esteem 
and  a&otion  continued  to  prevail,  and  her 
intimacy  with  Leibniz  continued,  thongh  he 
was  at  thia  time  much  a;way  from  Hanover. 
Even  in  times  of  political  anxiety  she  took 
«omfbrt  in  the  pre&ce  to  iiis '  Deodyces '  {tie, 
KevblS,  601;  for  other  examples  of  her 
gelling,  phenomenal  even  in  that  age,  see 
Iter  letters  in  the  same  collection,  passim). 
But  she  w«a  not  absorbed  in  moral  philo- 
sophy or  in  other  literature.  The  electoial 
prmee  was  far  more  eager  for  the  British  ano- 
ceasion  tlunhis  father,  or  probahly  even  t^n 
his  gmndmother ;  and  Caroline  had  already 
learned  how  to  flatter  her  husband'-s  fcnbles. 
She  was,  moreover,  herself  of  an  ambitious 
iiature,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
conscious  of  her  capacity  for  the  royal  star 
tion  to  which,  in  cofflmon  with  the  prince, 
she  a«pired.  Towaxds  this  end  her  condimt 
seems  to  faanrs  been  consistently  shaiped.  Her 
Tirogress  in  the  English  tongue  was  Avw; 
for  ^ngb  as  early  as  1706  she  had  expressed 
«  wish  tostady  it(Correepondanu!e,u.\.  220-1), 
and  in  1713  actually  engaged  an  Hn^lish- 
woman  bom  in  Hanover  to  read  English  to 
her  (ib.  iii.  411),  she  never  seems  to  ha>vie 
laanied  to  speak  it  with  any  dejp«e  of  cor- 
Tsetness.  Bat  to  the  politicial  eituation  and 
its  needsshe  iras  wide  awake.  In  September 
1712  she  is  fbnnd  assming  Queen  Anne  of 
her  gratitude  (Euis's  Or^ncU  Letten,- 2ui 
•er.  nr.  287-^);  liut  in  December  17L3  she 
'writes  to  Lnhoia  very  gloomily  coneeming 
4he  preapiotB  of  the  sncoeaaion.  8ke  may 
be<  ooBdnded  to  have  agreed  witfa  the  step 
-taksu  on  iicr  hoaband's  behalf  in  England  in 
Ma7  1714,  when  his  writ  of  sunuooas  to  tite 
Houseof  Locds  was  demanded  and  gisanted. 
AAmU'Crvoits,  die  shared  ia  the  excstemcot 
«teBted  att  Hanover  by  the  qneaa's  imte 
letters  toth&£3eotiess8ophia  and  theeieotoral 
prince,  and  declared  that  she  had  never  ex- 
perienced so  intolerable  an  annoyance  (see  her 
'Miter  in  Kbhbu,  603-^,  and  in  Cbrretpon- 
<iin«M,iii.46S-3).  On8  Jnne,ittoonaeqiienoe, 
«s  was  widely  believed,  of  her  agitatioii  from 
■die  aame' cause,  the  Electress  Sophia  died  at 
■HerreafaiiiBcn,  in  CoroUite's  «rms.  (see  the 


nairratim  .in  OarreifOMUmoe,  iiL  467-'4^ 
31ie  requeat  of  Leibnif ,  that  ^  wouU  aocejit 
him  as  a  poor  legacy  fiom  his  old  miaMii 
(ii.  483-o),  was  not  overlooked ;  she  is  feoad 
ooneeponding  -with  him  fiM«  EngUad  is 
1716,  when  ahe  attempted  to  obtain  for 
him  from  -Qeorge  I  the  iiayinsiit  of  aoraaii 
of  salary  due  to  liim  (Ebjiblb^  628  laq.} 
But  her  most  oonfldentiol^oeztwpondentafter 
the  death  of  the  oU  electtess  seems  to  ban 
been  the  &vourita  niece  of  the  latter,  the 
vivacious  and  warm-haorted  Elisabeth  Cbar- 
lotte,  duchess  of  Orleans,  who  dedared 
Oartjine  to  be  possessed  of  a  heart,  'aim 
thing  as  times  go '  (Vbhsi,  261). 

After  the  death  of  the  Electress  SofUa, 
Oaroilne'a  active  iatenst  ia  the  British  ise- 
cession  did  not  abate  {Memoirt  of  Eer  >/ 
Kertland,  3rd  ed.  1727,  i  88  seq.);  and 
her  hopes  had  not  long  to  wait  for  filfil- 
ment.  Before  the  close  of  1714  the  PrinosM 
of  Wales  had  f<dlowed  her  husband  aod 
Qeoi^  I  to  England ;  already  in  Kovember 
Addison  rapturously  consneads  his  'Ctto'' 
to  b«r  notice  (see  the  lines  in  Asmaoi's 
MieoelUausout  Workg,  1736,  iL  124r-6',  and 
about  the  same  time  her  first  hooiebcU 
appointments  are  sha^y  eensuxed  by  Ltij 
Mary  WortleyMontaou(Xs//<ra4»M2  Workt, 
2nd  ed.  1837,  L  226).  And  likewise  att 
very  early  dote  in  lier  English  life  bar  naae 
was  mixed  op  in  a  factions  dispute  conosnt- 
ing  the  religious  belie&of  the  new  iq^sl 
fiamily,  in  tae  couise  of  which  Ae  wu 
branded  as  a '  Calvinist  and  a  presbytsriaii, 
and  declared  to  have  refused  to  receive  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
diurdiof  England.  These  reports,  thowk 
contradicted,  may  hare  contributed  to  toe 
aMBumity  with  which  siie  aftecwards  came 
to  be  regarded  bythe  kdght^ureb  paty  (see 
ILPavu,  jtafsSbte  sur  atplucAau  OmMaUt, 
ueue (third) Folge (18831  SSa^l).  TSiefiKt 
occasion,  however,  on  which,  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  houseof  HaaovarinEnglaiiittiie 
Frincsaaof  Wales  was  called  upon' to:  take  t 
aide,  was  that  of  the  open  ruptore  betanea 
her  husband  and  the  king,  his  mther,  towaidi 
tihe  close  of  1717.  Qeo:^  I  did  not  h>ve  hit 
dau^tterrin-Iaw,  whom  to  confidentml  eoishi 
termed 'cettediablesae  raadaganlapriacsMe' 
{Mamimteencet,  283),  and  aha  bad  shown  her- 
self as  irreconcilaUe  as  had  iicr' husband,  ani 
carried  her  display  of  animooity  against  ths 
king's  party  even  into  the  neutral  ground  of  a 
mosqueimde  (LiST  M.  W.  MohtaqVt  L  38l> 
When  the  prince  was  batriahnd  freaa  St 
Jomm's  Palace,  the  princess,  though  in  ooa- 
sidecKtion  of  her  oonditian  leave  was 'granted 
her  to  remain,  preferred  to  aecomway  her 
hoabandj  and  tJie night  iroiaS^  fiec  mi 
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spent  htfibothimtlnr  bouse  of  X.«Td  OnMthuu, 
the  piiaeWs  great  cdiaiiilierkm  (ace  the  •«• 
count,  batedupona  oontempaEaiyofficial  nar- 
ntive,  in  Loss  Hektiz^  jUmtiirg,  iii.  279- 
382;  tho'WxLSOUlASeMinuoeaeetfaOO).  Tea 
yvm  ifCerwazds,  on  the  death  of  Qeome  I,  it 
WM  Qaeen  Caroline  herself  who,  if  Walpole 
is  to  be  believed,  diBCovereS  in  the  late  king's 
cabinet  Lord  Berkley's  atrocions  proposal 
to  (T»n»port  the  Priaee  of  Wales  to  America 
(Sfmimtftnat,  389f). 

After  bis  qnairel  witbthA  Idngf,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  1718  Ured,  and  in  1719  bought, 
u  a  summer  xesidenoe,  Bichmond  Lodge  in 
Richmond  Ghiidens,  on 'the  rivemde  near 
Sew.  The  villa  had  formerly  been  the  Duke 
of  Ormonde's  [St^olk  Zettert,  L  38  note ; 
HiXTBZ,  iii.  118).  Ultimately  botb  Rich- 
mond Lodge  and  Qardeus  becama  Queen 
Caroline's  separate  property  (Hebtbt,  liL 
312  note) ;  and  it  vro*  here  thait  in  17Sft  die 
caused  tobe  const  mcted^in  the  absurd  fMhion 
of  the  times,  the  famotu  '  Medin's  Gave,'  a 
grotto  adorned  with  figures  of  Merlin  aoid 
others,  and  snpplisd  with  &  collection  of 
bookt,  of  wbicb  Stephen  Dock  iras  librarian 
(ift.iL  293  and  note).  Asatownreeidenoethe 
prince  and  princess  took  Leicester  House  in 
Leicester  Fields(Bemni»oencM,29&andnote). 
fintBichmond  was  associated  vitb  Caroline's 
conrt  more  than  any  other  place— more  even 
than  Koinngton  Gardens,  whence  was  de- 
rived the  title  of  the  poem  in  wbich  !rickell 
paid  a  tribute  to  *  England's  daughter '  and 
'her  Titgin  hand.'  £veD  after  her  accession 
to  the  throne  her  end  her  husband's  li&  here 
vas'so  muchin  private  that  th^saw  nobody 
)mk  their  servants'  (He&tit,  i.  249);  but 
this  hotuelield  and  its  immediate  intmiatee 
indnded,  besides  a  bevv  of  fair  ladies,  the 
ttort  accomplished  of  the  younger  whig  no- 
bility, and  not  a  few  of  such  great  wits  of 
the  diy  as  were  widiin  readi.  Pope  Urn- 
eelf,  in  1717,  oclebnated  the  prineee^s  'maida' 
ia  his 'toariballitd '  entitled  <  The  ChaUenge ; ' 
but  amors  ocm^ete  jncture  of  '  fielllenaen, 
Lepell,  and  Cbilfin,'  and  .of  the  lively  ways 
of  these  and  at  bear  ladies  around  the -{ninceas, 
will  be  fonnd  in  their  own.  oontnabutions  to 
the  ''Snfiblk  Letten '  (tee  also  Bemiiiucenoet, 
SOO  *«qq^  for  a  geneml  survey  of  tbk  court). 
Amoog  the  ladies  aittached  to  the  court  were 
Mn,  Otlwyu  and  Lady  Walpola;  but  the 
moit  infiacntial  .persoBage  tluce  after  the 
pnacess  was  her  bedchamber-woman,  Mrs. 
Hovard,  afterwards  Lady  Stiff(A  and  mis- 
tiQBs  of  tha  robes,  and  mistress  en  titre  to 
Oeorge  11  botih  before  and  after  his  accession. 
Witbhertbeprinceas  prudently  established  a 
MioAtt  vitOKit,  and  though  a  speciee  of  party 
iaevitab^dbniiedmund  the  mistres8^h«co&- 


.tooUing  influence  over  hachasbaaid  remaiaed 
with  the  wife.  According  to  LoidHeav^ 
<Are9ne>>*,  ii.  89-93),  when  in  1734.«mipkiffe 
between  the  king  and  Lady  Soflblk  at  kat 
took  plaoo,  Qoeem  Carolina  was  '  hoA  glad 
and  scarry;'  indeed,  atone  timeshabad  been 
rather  desiroua  to  keep  Lady  Su^k  tbout 
the  king  than  to  leave  a  <^noe  for  aawv 
eessor.  Mrs.  Clayton  (afbcrwards  Lady  Sun> 
don),  another  of  the  baddtamber-^omen, 
acqiiu«d  great  influenoe  over  the  qtiaen  in 
later  days,  and  was  thought  in  espeetal  to 
be  the  M^nt  who  introduced  low  cbuieh  or 
'hetero^x'  divines  to  her  favour  {Sufi>lk 
Letters, L62-3;JRaninigcenoe»,9(n).  Among 
the  male  members  of  the  young  court  the 
most  jirominent  were  Lord  Stanhope,  firom 
1726  Lord  Cheeterfield,  whose  opposition  to 
Walpole,  coupled,  it  was  said,  with  the  dis- 
covery of  his  trust  in  Mrs.  Howard  by  the 
queen,  entailed  upon  hhn  her  lasting  resent- 
ment (ib.  297  J  WtUpoliana,  i.  83-4;  Hbk- 
VBT,  L  822-4 ;  and  see  Cbokbb's  refutation  of 
GoXB  in  a  note  to  Suffolk  Letten) ;  Lords 
Bctjmist  and  Scarborough;  Cdonel,  after- 
wards C^eneral,  Charles  Cnurcbill ;  Carr,  lord 
Hervey,  and  above  all  -his  younger  brother 
John,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1723. 
Lord  Hervey  was  the  most  devoted  of  Queen 
OoTolinei's  servants  and  friends ;  he  says 
(iL  46)  that  she  called  him  always  '  her 
child,  her  pupil,  and  her  change ; '  be  was  of 
the  ntmost  ose  to  her  in  her  dealings  with 
the  king  and  with  Walpole;  he  reported  (he 
ddbates  to  her ;  his  soetety  was  the  relief  of 
her. life ;  and  he  was  even  allowsd  to  laugh 
si;  her  without  oflfence  being  taken  (see  bis 
jeux  iegprit,  ii.  323-46).  After  her  death 
he  wrote  her  epitaph  (ib,  iii.  334  note). 
Amfwig  the  neigbbouns  of  the  court  at  liioh- 
mond  Lodge  who  at  different  times  came 
into  contact  with  it  were  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Monta^  and  Pope ;  Bolingbroke  too  was 
ixom  1726  intriguinr  close  at  baad.  Gwr 
had  the  «n<;ife,thou^]M  thought  it  beneatii 
him  to  accept  the  office  of  gentleman-usher 
to  the  Princess  Louisa  and  Arbutbnot. 
Swift  in  bis  exile  flattered  himself  with 
hopes  fonnded  on  the  interest  shown  in  him 
and  in  Lnsh  afiairs  by  the  princess  tm  bis 
visits  to  England  in  1726  and  1727,  hot  neie 
specially  ax  the  supposed  iaflueaoe  ef  Mrs. 
Howatil  (Bvffolk  Letters).  FioaUy,  it  may 
be  preeumed  that  even  in  the  earlier  years  of 
Caroline's  Ehiglirii  life  the  literary  represen- 
tatives of  those  opinionB  on  religious  matters 
which  chiefly  found  favour  there  were  oe- 
ca«ienall{y  admitted  to  her  society. 

The  ho^pes  of  the  '  Howard  party,'  which 
had  thought  that  the  aBcenaeney  ef  the 
mistress  would   be   firmly  established  en 
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the  acoesaion  to  the  throne  of  George  II, 
were  altogether  diMppointed  when  that 
event  was  brought  about  by  the  sudden 
ieath  of  his  father  on  9  June  1727.  Not 
only  was  Lord  Bathurst  disappointed  of  a 
coronet  by  the  veto  of  Queen  Caroline  (J2a- 
mmueenoetj  296)  ;  but  another  Mend  of  Mrs. 
Howard,  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  was,  at  the 
direct  suggestion  of  the  queen,  deposed  £rom 
the  height  of  prime-minister-designate.  At 
the  reception  held  by  the  king  and  queen  at 
Leicester  House  on  the  day  after  the  notice 
of  their  accession  had  reached  them,  the 
queen  carefully  distinguished  Lady  Wal- 
jiole,  and  the  imbecility  of  Sir  Spencer  made 
it  easy  for  her  to  give  effect  to  her  wish. 
Beyond  a  doubt  she  was  strongly  influenced 
by  Walpole's  offer,  carried  out  by  a  parlia- 
mentary vote  on  9  July  following,  to  obtain 
for  her  nrom  parliament  a  jointure  of  100,0001. 
a  year,  in  lien  of  50,000/.  as  proposed  by  Sir 
Spencer  Compton.  But  there  were  other  rea- 
sons which  had  long  made  her  fovourable 
to  Walpole ;  she  was  fully  capable  of  recog^ 
nising  nis  merits,  she  was  on  good  terms 
with  nis  supporter  the  Duke  of  DeTonshire, 
and,  while  always  respectful  to  her,  he  had 
never  paid  court  to  Mrs.  Howard  (CoxE,  iL 
284  se(iq. ;  cf.  Walpoliana,  i.  86-7).  From 
this  time  onward  the  part  played  by  the 
queen  in  the  political  affairs  01  Great  Britain 
may  be  said  to  have  determined  itself.  Her 
support  of  Walpole  was  all  but  unfaltering. 
In  1780,  as  she  observed  the  growin^g  mis- 
understanding between  Walpole  and  Towns- 
hend,  she  steadily  adherea  to  the  former, 
and  helped  to  secure  his  victory  (CoxE,  ii. 
882-4 ;  cf.  Seminitcencet,  &36).  In  1783  she 
not  only  supported  the  minister  in  his  excise 
scheme  so  courageously  as  on  its  withdrawal 
to  have  the  honour  of*^  being  burnt  in  effigy 
with  him  by  the  London  mob  (Hesvet,  1. 
206),  but  she  inspired  the  king  with  a  stead- 
fast resolution  not  to  drop  the  author  of  the 
scheme  with  the  scheme  itself  (ib.  193-.C). 
In  the  South  Sea  Company  inquiry  which 
ensued  in  the  lords,  she  eagerly  strove,  by 
private  persiiasions  addressed  to  several  peers, 
to  avert  a  ministerial  defeat  {ib.  288).  In 
the  same  and  in  the  following  year  her  action 
in  the  Polish  succession  question  was  affected 
by  the  arguments  of  Walpole  and  Hervey  to 
such  a  degree  that,  thougn  still  in  favour  of 
war,  she  contrived  to  convince  the  king  of  the 
pxpediencjr  of  peace  (ib.  i.  262,  271-2,  ii.  61 ; 
cf.  CoiB,  li.  2w).  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  before  the  election  of  1784  the  queen 
Bhared  the  king's  temporary  distrust  in  the 
prospects  of  the  ministry  (IIervet,  i.  889).  I 
I>urmg  her  later  regencies  the  queen  and 
Walpole  did  everything  by  themselves  (il,  ii.  ] 


161),  and  in  1736  the  qoeea  aided  the  1 
ster  in  inducing  the  king  to  abandon  iiii 
scheme  of  a  northern  league  (CoxB,  iiL  SOO) 
Such  was  the  political  intimacy  between  'tat 
king's  two  ears,'  as  Lord  Hervey  called  them 

S.  107),  that  Walpole  was  jealous  evn  ot 
e  confidence  she  reposed  in  the  fiuthful 
Lord  Hervey  (Hebvet,  iiL  284),  and  snd 
her  trust  in  the  minister,  that  ahortly  befai* 
her  death  she  recommended  the  king  to  bit 
care  instead  of  asking  for  him  the  favourof  the 
king  (OoXE,  iiL  886-7 ;  SeminiieeiKei,  807). 
The  general  character  of  the  relations  betweei 
the  king  and  thequeen  were  more paradoxicd 
It  was  said  that  the  alkali  of  her  temper 
sweetened  the  acid  of  his  (Hebvet,  iiL  w). 
She  governed  him  primarily  by  hisadmiittias 
for  her  person  {Bemtnitcmou,  804;  Hxbtei, 
i.  298-300),  but  almost  equally  by  her  com- 
plaisance, which  knew  no  bounds  (see,  to  quote 
but  one  instance,  Lord  Hervey's  account,  iL 
168,  of  her  treatment  of  his  pa8si<ni  for  Ma- 
dame de  Walmoden,  afterwards  countess  of 
Yarmouth).  Lastly^  she  govemed  him  bjr 
means  of  tne  tact  which  enabled  her  to  appear 
not  to  govern  the  vainest  of  men  (HESm, 
i.  834 ;  BeminiKenca,  806).  In  return  be 
treated  her,  on  the  whole,  as  well  as  hia  «• 
sentially  selfish  nature  and  his  yainglorioiu- 
ness  in  matters  of  gallantry  would  allow. 
About  178fi  a  change  for  the  worse  w 
thought  observable  in  his  behaviour  towatdi 
her  (Hekyet,  ii.  205),  but  she  manifecttd 
much  emotion  when  in  December  1786  be 
was  thought  to  have  imperilled  his  life  in 
a  storm  at  aea  [ib.  iii.  6  seqq.) ;  and  vfaen 
he  lost  her  in  the  following  year,  there  was 
no  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his  erief. 
In  no  sentiment  was  she  more  entirelr  >t 
one  with  him  than  in  her  detestation  of  tlieii 
eldest  son,  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales.  Even 
Croker  cannot  account  for  the  ettily  beginnisg 
or  for  the  intensity  of  the  queen's  animositv 
against  the  prince  '(Hebvet,  iiL  54  note ;  see, 
however,  id.  276  and  ii.  870) ;  nor  does  she  seem 
ever  to  have  heartily  enterod  into  the  notable 
scheme  in  favour  of  her  second  son  for  aerer- 
vaa  Hanover  from  Great  Britain,  though  it 
might  in  the  event  of  her  husband's  deatb 
have  secured  her  a  convenient  retreat  {i- 
iiL  220  seqq.)  At  the  time  of  her  death  tbe 
popular  imagination  was  greatly  oocn]^ 
with  the  fact  that  she  refused  an  interne* 
to  her  hated  first-bom,  and  Pope  was  « 
pains  to  preserve  her  refiisal  from  oblivion  in 
a  classic  sneer ;  but  though  she  muflb  be  held 
personally  responsible  for  the  decision  (•(• 
807-8),  there  is  something  little  short  of 
hypocrisy  in  treating  it  as  inexcusable.  Her 
second  son  was  beloved  by  both  his  parents; 
of  the  daughters,  the  Princess  Caroluie  if»» 
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devoted  to  the  queen  (ib,  iiu  209).  Towaida 
the  prineeM  toyal  her ,  affection  appean  to 
hare  been  warn  rather  than  deep  (to.  834). 
At  a  rule,  the  politaeal  opiniont  of  Queen 
CaroliDawere  in  complete  accord  with  those 
of  her  husband.  Though  at  times  eloquent 
in  her  praise  of  English  institutions,  she  was 
a  German  princess  at  heart, '  always  partial 
to  t^e  emperor'  {ib,  i.  273),  jealous  of  the 
preronti'v'e,  and  as  fond  of  troops  as  was  the 
king  himself  {ib.  ii.  263).  Walpole  declared 
that  ehe  was  in  the  habit  of  accusing  him  of 
'partiality  to  England'  {ib.  ii.  63),  and  it  is 
certain  that  '  the  militant  flame  in  her  was 
bloini' by  such  counsellors  astheHanoTorian 
minister  Hattorf  («*.  ii.  38-9).  Thoueh  true 
to  the  whig  leader  in  the  main,  she  had  no 
love  for  the  whin  as  a  party  {ib.  iii.  65),  and 
had  a  strong  disUke  of  tne  minister's  brother 
Horace,  of  Newcastle  (iii.  184-5),  and  of 
Carteret  (iiL  161).  She  was  liberal  in  sen- 
timent towards  Jacobites  and  Roman  catho- 
lics, and  promised  Swift  to  use  her  best  en- 
deavoura  for  IreWd  {Suffolk  Letters,  L 
70O-1).  Though  she  was  at  all  times  active 
in  inflnanfting  appointments  (OoxE,  ii.  268), 
her  interest  m  politics  most  folly  exhibited 
itself  when  she  acted  as  regent  during  the 
king's  alwence  in  Hanover  in  1729,  1732, 
1786,  and  1736-7.  From  first  to  last,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
long  invariably  appointed  her  to  this  office, 
aadan  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  the 
express  purpoee  of  exempting  her  from  taking 
theoaths(tA.ii.206).  More  especially  during 
his  last  usence  she  took  an  active  part  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  showed  great 
vigour  in  dealing  with  the  troubles  which 
arose  during  this  period,  and  with  the  Edin- 
hur^  Porteous  riots,  and  their  consequences 
in  particular.  At  the  same  time  she  oon- 
cihated  the  king's  weakness  by  avoiding  any 
display  of  state  duringhis  absence,  and  by 
residing  out  of  town  at^ensington,  notwith- 
itanding  his  pretended  wishes  to  the  con- 
trary (HEBVBT,ii.  362).  Towards  the  church 
Queen  Caroline's  poution  was  peculiar.  The 
bench  of  bishops  as  a  whole  she  treated  d« 
^tut  en  ba*  (see  her  rebuke  of  them  for  their 
opposition  to  the  Quakers'  Tithe  Bill  in  1786, 
Hebtet,  IL  276) ;  but  for  several  members 
of  it,  sadi  as  Sherlocke,  Seeker,  Butler,  and 
Pearce,  she  entertained  a  strong  regard.  Her 
relationa  with  Hoadly,  whom  Hervev  main* 
tains  she  hated,  but  whom  she  helped  to  pro- 
mote to  the  see  of  Winchester,  must  have 
heen  of  a  more  complex  nature.  She  would 
gladly  have  placed  on  the  bench  Dr.  Clarke, 
ior  whose  learning  and  character  she  had 
the  deepest  respect,  but  he  repeatedly  de- 
tlinad  (see  aa  to  her  relations  with  Clarke, 


and  her  'arbitration'  between  him  and 
Leibnis,  Ooxb,  ii.  273-4).  It  pleased  the 
world  and  the  wits  who  set  it  talking  (sea 
especially  Croker's  note  to  Hbbtbt,  iL  140) 
to  impugn  the  orthodoxy  of  her  creed.  That 
she  thought  soberly  on  the  highest  subjects 
is  shown  by  her  letter  to  Leibnix  concerning 
his  'Theodicee'  (Kbxblb,  638-4);  it  was 
not  her  fault  that  she  could  not  help,  as  he 
had  hoped,  to  incline  the  church  of  England 
in  the  direction  of  a  reunion  of  the  protes- 
tant  churches  Ub.  641-5). 

The  health  of  Queen  Caroline  was  seriously 
affected  in  the  autumn  of  1734  (the  report  of 
her  death  in  1731  was  a  mere  stoc^obber's 
invention ;  see  Wentworth  Papert,  474)  ;  and 
in  A-ugust  1737,  after  receiving  a  letter  offen- 
sive in  form  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  she 
fell  ill  of  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout  (Hebvbt, 
iii.  227).  But  the  fatal  illness  which  began 
on  9  Nov.  of  the  same  year  had  its  origin  in 
a  rupture  which  she  had  for  years  canfully 
kept  concealed,  and  for  which  a  painful 
operation  was  performed,  it  is  said,  otuy  two 
days  too  late.  She  died  on  20  Nov.  quite 
peacefully.  Not  long  before  her  death  she 
made  a  simple  and  touching  declaration  of 
her  endeavours  on  behalf  of  the  king  and 
nation.  There  was  much  gossip  as  to  her 
having  declined  to  receive  the  sacrament ; 
her  last  words  were  a  request  for  prayer. 
The  king  lamented  her  witn  loud  and  iialf- 
selfish  passionateness,  but  he  scrupulously 
provided  for  her  servants,  declaring  that  he 
would  have  nobody  feel  her  loss  but  himself. 
He  was  afterwards  buried  by  her  side  in 
Henry  VIPs  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey 

SCosB,  iii.  877-80,  chiefly  from  Dr.  Alvbed 
Jlabkb's  -BMoy  toward*  the  Character  (j/ 
Queen  Carolinf.  By  her  will  {Brit  Mu*. 
Addit.  MS.  36849,  f.  1)  she  left  all  her  pro- 
perty to  the  king,  including  the  seat  at 
Richmond,  on  which  she  had  spent  so  much 
money  (his,  according  to  JReminttcencet,  305), 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  an  idle  invention 
that  she  died  rich,  '  Caroline  the  Oood '  was 
a  genuinely  able  and,  notwithstanding  her 

Swer  of  dissembling,  a  true-hearted  woman, 
er  learning  was  not  deep,  but  she  was  able 
to  appreciate  some  of  the  best  thought  of  her 
timen,  and  she  made  some  attempt  to  en- 
courage poets  and  other  men  of  letters  by  her 
patronage.  She  was  not  ill-read  in  French 
history,  and  took  some  interest  in  English 
literature,  though  she  never  learnt  to  speak 
English  correctly,  and  conversed  with  her 
family  in  French.  Of  eminent  men  of  science, 
Newton  and  Halley  had  her  active  good- 
will ;  and  she  was  a  benefactress  of  Queen's 
C<dlege, Oxford.  Of courseshewasfor Handel 
with  the  king,  and  against  theprince.  Though 
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she  was  a  stioUer  for  etiqaette,  faer  cenrr eiwH 
Uan  was  a*  umefined  as  Iier  spelling  wu  in- 
oorreet,  but  far  thaae  defects  sbe  need  VKt 
be  held  rsBpensilils.  She  had  a  broad  -wit  of 
bar  own,  -mtieh  ah*  czereised  fireely  on  both 
friend  and  loe.  She  yna  not  areEse  to  the 
ordinaiy  anuiannents  of  her  times,  and  it 
WBM  the  king's  taste  which  condenmed  her 
to  spcnid  most  of  her  evenings '  knotting '  and 
listening  to  his  oligDigatOTy  talk.  But  she 
learnt  to  study  other  <diaraoteT8  besides  her 
husband's,  and  became,  as  Sir  Bobert  Wal- 

Sole  phrased  it,  'main  good  at  pumping.' 
he  was  a  good  hater,  as  Chesterfield  and 
others  found ;  she  was  a  faithful  friend,  and 
full  of  active  sympathr  for  the  anpeoteated, 
II«r  greatest  error,  as  Horace  Walpoia  truly 
observes,  was  that  she  cherished  too  high  an 
opinion  of  her  own  power  of  dealing  with 
oithers,  so  that  her  designs  were  more  often 
seen  throu^  than  she  thought.  Her  greatest 
merit,  and  tlie  source  of  the  power  whidi  she 
wielded  during  a  hard  and  joyless  reign  6a 
tbtt  benefit  of  her  husband  and  of  the  British 
natioB,  was  her  patience— the  patience  of  a 
strong  and  not  ungenerous  mind. 
The  Kational  Portrait  (Gallery  contains  a 

Jortrait  of  Caroline  as  Princeea  of  Wales  by 
ervae,  and  another  of  her  as  queen  by  Enoch 
Seeman. 

[Herrey's  Hemcrin  of  the  Beign  of  QeoTEe  11 
from  his  Acoemion  to  the  Death  of  Qaeen  Caro- 
line (ed.  Cvoker),  3  vols.  1848,  reprinted  1884 ; 
Goze's  Hsmoiia  of  the  Life  and  Adaiinistmtion 
of  Sir  Bobert  Walpola,  new  cd.  4  mis.  1816; 
Lord  StaBhope'«  History  of  England  from  the 
Peacs  of  Utrecht,  6th  ed.  18.M,  roll.  i.  and  ii.; 
Semioiscenoos,  written  in  1788,  in  the  Worksof 
Uoratio  Walpole,  earl  of  Orford,  6  vols.  1798 : 
Wentworth  PHpers  (1706-39),  edited  hj  J.J. 
Cartwrigbt,  1883 1  vol.  i.  of  Djr.'Doran'sLiTfSQf 
the  (Queens  of  England  of  the  Eonse  of  Hanover, 
4th  ed.  2  vols.  1878;  vol.  xviii.  of  Vehse's 
Oeschicbte  der  dentschen  E5fe,  Sec,  Hamborg, 
1808.  Por  the  earlier  years  of  Queen  Caroline 
see  also  vol.  iii.  of  the  Correspendanee  de  Leib- 
ois  aveo  raeotrio»  Sophie  de  Bmnswiok-Lflne- 
bwrg.^TOis.  BsnoTer,  1S74;  and  Kerable'sSute 
Papets  and  Carrespondmm,  &c.,  from  the  Rero- 
lotioo.to  the  Aecessioii  of  the  Hoase  of  Haoorer, 
1867.]  A.  W.  W. 

OABOLINE  MATILDA  (1761-1776), 
que«i  of  Denmark  Mid  Norway,  was  tne 
ninth  and  youngest  child  of  Frederick  and 
Augusta,  prince  and  princess  of  Wales.  She 
was  hem  lat  Leicester  Hoase  in  London, 
22  July  1761,  a  little  move  than  four  nmnths 
after  b«  father's  death.  Her  childhood  was 
■pent  in  the  eoap*«atiTe  seclusion  of  her 
mother's  court,,  where  ^e  was  well,.thoueh 
'^e  nay  conduide  by.  no  means  rigorous^, 


educated  Pleasant  tiadilaoas  attaekthtoi- 
selvee  to  tAiis  pemod  of  her  lift,  at  Kewod 
elaeiwbexe  (Kbctk^  L.  Wkixixl).  U  ouie 
to  s close  withhsr  engwement,  anneimed 
to  pariiametrt  10  Jan.  1766^  to  Chrittiin, 
prince  leyai  of  Danaiack,  sonof  RederidV 
aoid.  his  papular  first  wiifo  Louisa,  ymagett 
daughter  of  Oeorge  II  of  Qreat  Britam. 
The  match  aeems  to  hav«  gi-raa  satis&e^fln 
in  Engkund  aa'aiMing  seeority  to  tin  ]|i»> 
testant  rehgioa ; '  but  it  posaeesad  no  medal 
political  significaaoe.  By  the  dewi  of 
Frederick  V,  14  Jan.  1766,  Chriatian  VII 
succeeded  to  the  Danish  throne,  «Dd  1  Ott 
in  the  same  year  CaioliKe  MatiM*  was  ■s^ 
ried  to  him  by  proxy  (her  faratlier  the  Dnk* 
of  York)  at  the  Chapel  Boyal,  St.  Jamn'i. 
Two  days  afterwards  she  embarked  froa 
Harwich  for  Hotterdam,  whence  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Altona.  and  Boe^ilda.  From 
this  place  Chriatian  VII  condueted  her  to 
the  palace  of  Frederikabecg,  nearOopenhagso, 
where  her  solemn  entry  and  fonnal  ma- 
riage  followed  8  Nov.  {jiMmial  SegtMUr  tat 
176i6;  Malosub,  ii.  63^).  Her  Engliab 
and  Hanoverian  suite  havmg  quitted  her  at 
Altona,  Carolina  Matilda,  was  left  alone  in 
a  strange  land  among  donbtftdsniroilBdiiigt. 
Her. popular  seception  had  been  warm;  nit 
thekmgwasiDdinerenttoher.  Christian  VII, 
a  youth  of  feeble  character  and  aelfi^  dia{w- 
sition,  waa  by  seliMndnlgeBoe  beginning  to 
reduce  himself  to  a  mental  oondit&M  iraidi 
in  soma  measure  isstified  Niebuhr's  eon- 
parison  of  him  to  Caligula.  Next  fay  birtb 
to  the  throne  stood  his  stepbrother  Frederiek, 
the  son  of  his  fother's  second  wifo  Julisa* 
Maria,  apinceaeof  Bmnswid^-Wolfonbiittsi. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  nsfifosa% 
that  Juliana  Maria  was  either  now  or  for 
soma  time  afterwards  animated  by  jealou 
or  hostile  feelings  against  the  young  qneeo 
(this  supposition,  of  which  the  AutHniild^ 
Airfkldrwgm  are  a  main  source,  is  refuted 
by  RBrsKSiL,  327,  and  by  the  other  evi' 
denca  leriewed  by  Wrrnou,  186>8) ;  oa  the 
contrary,  they  and  the  oldier  queen  dewssci, 
Sophia  Macoalena,  widow  af^ Christian  \l, 
lived  together  '  dana  nne  gnmde  inttmiti  el 
dons  un  etmui  paisible'  (Rbtbbmi,  138). 
Queen  Carabine  Matilda,  took  nointarart  in 
puUie  afikirs  (*».  162 ;  cf.  WmiOB,  28). 
Though  she  was  from  the  fint  treated  with 
•oldness  by  her  husband,  h«r  troidile*  be> 
gan  when  Count  von  Hdeh,.  by  taking  ad- 
Tastoge  of  the  pecnfiaritiea  in  the  king's 
teinper,  cetablished  hinHetf  as  llnwurite;  oa 
21  Dec.  1707  ha  waa  appointed  maidttl  oCtfas 
oourtt  On  thekikigV  «etagmfi«m«7oanii^ 
to  Holiteiu  in  the  pidvioua  summer,  on  whtra 
ha  was  not  aeoorapaiued  bgr  the  ^leen,  U 
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TMfRmJed  with,  a  mUtTM«{  nor wBsan^ 
dmv^  in  th«  situation  Wougiit  about  by  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  tlie  orown  (ofjtecwasrds 
Frederick  VI),  38  Jon.  1768.  Hotak  snc- 
cMded  in  ousting  fnmi  office-  Frau  Ton  Fiss- 
MH,  tiie  qneen'A  mistress  of  the  robes,  who 
bul  guned  iter  confidence  and  wkose  old- 
fishionad  severity  migfat  have  k^  her  from 
the  path  of  error  (RBrBBSii.,  1S~A).  From 
0  May  1788  to  14  Jan.  1769  the  kins  was 
on  fai»  travels  in  England,  Paris,  and  else- 
where, while  the  queen  remained  at  Fiede- 
rikibeig,  gaining  the  good-will  of  her  nei^h- 
bonrs  by  her  kindliness  and  her  attention 
to  her  maternal  duties  (Kbith,  i.  184). 
tihristian  VITs  suite  on  his  journey  included 
John  Frederick  Struensee,  a  physician  of 
Altaaa,  who  had  been  appointed  surgeon-in- 
ordinary  to  the  king  for  the  occasion,  and 
vlto  on  the  uetium  to  Copenhagen  was  ap- 
pointed to  tbei  poet/  in  permanency.  From 
tidspcintfortrara  the  ambitions  adventurer's 

SolitKal  rise  began.  His  plan  was  at  first 
7  BO  meana  Msed  npen  any  cormiyance 
with  the  queen ;  on  the  contrary,  he  relied 
upon  the  aid  of  a  new  royal  mistress,  who 
however  died  in. the  following  August  (N. 
Wiiixui'B  private  journal  ap.  L.  Wbax- 
UL,  L  216 ;  c£  Sbtbbdii.,  147).  Both  this 
person  and  Struensee  had  been  odious  to  the 
queen ;  and  ■when  about  this  time  she  con- 
sulted the  latter  on  a  supposed  attack  of  the 
biopsy,  it  was  tlie  king  who  liad  obliged  her 
to  00  BO  (tfr.  1 48) .  Struensee  advised  amuse- 
■NBt  and  exercise  as  the  best  cure,  and  these 
nmedies  answering,  the  naturally  gained 
confidence  in  her  physician.  Struensee  was 
hejond  all  doubt  a  man  of  unusual  intelli- 
gence, and,  as  his  confessions  to  Miinter 
suiBoe  to  prove  (Conversion,  Sfc,  41-2),  a 
convinced  lady-4dUer.  While  the  king  en- 
comged  an  intimacy  which  kept  the  queen 
amaced,  Struensee  seems  to  have  exerted 
hunsdf  to  bring  about  a  better  understand- 
wg  faetneeo  the  royal  pair,  and  by  his  efforts 
to  kave  gained  the  approval  of  both.  In 
Janoary  1770  he  was  assigned  rooms  in  the 
ChrLstiansberg  palace  (L.  WBlSAlx,.i.  ^1) ; 
and  his  suce^^l  inoculation  of  the  crown 
prince  early  in  the  year  raised  him  higher 
than  ever  in  the  royal  fivoour  {AwtKentttehe 
AirfMiirungen,  40;  the  process  was  cS  quite 
KcsBt  httroductien).  He  was  now  named 
wonoillot  of  conference  aAd  reader  to  the 
Id^  and  queen;  and  from-  this  time  the 
intiaiacy  between  the  latter  and  Struensee 
■nst  have  rapidly  reached  its  dimax.  In- 
•ieed,  if  certain  evidence  brought  against  the 
<^eeii  after  faer  catB8tn>]^e  is  to  be  believed, 
the  &iiiiUarity  between  her  and  Struensee 
l>i4«ttZBeted:thesuBpition»(tf  her  attendants 


aa  earlyf  as  tbe  tranter  of  1769^0^(8ee  Bang** 
indictment,  ap.  jBN8sra»>Tr80H,  231  seq.) 
After  this  tbey  had  imposed  restraint  xipon 
themselves,  but  only  for  a  time ; '  soon'  their 
intimacy  was  paraded  before  tlie  oapobd  (se« 
the  anecdote  of  the  queen  passing  ia  hsr 
ridin^habit  on  Struensee'siarml^  the  corpse 
of  the  dowager  Sophia  Ukgdadena  w4isn  it 
lay  in  state,  May  1770,  ap.  Wrrxioiii  61, 
note),  and  nvealid  itself  in  the  pnivnuses, 
to  which  the  coiurt  paid  a  visit  in  June  (see 
the  testimony  of  ranee  Ofaarles  of  Hesse 
ap.  L.  WnAXAix,  i.  282y 

During  this  visit,  perhaps  while  the  court 
smoumed  at  Travendahl, Struensee  perfected- 
his  ambitious  projects  in  company  with  £ns« 
\»Dld  von  Brandt,  a  former  royal  page  who 
had  returned  to  the  court,  amd  with  Shade 
Gharles,  coimt  vom  Raatiau-Ascheberg,  to 
wboos  Struensee  owed  his  admission  to  the' 
royal  service  and  whose  hkfa  official  career 
had  been  arrested  largely  by  Russian  influence. 
Their  intrigues  resulted  by  the  end  of  July 
in  the  dismissal  of  Hoick  and  others,  among 
whom  were  his  sister  Madame  von  der  Liihe, 
tbe  mistress  of  the  robes,  and  other  ladies 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  queen ,  Shortly 
before  this  Caroline  Matilda's  motlter,  the 
dowager  Princess  cf  "Wales,  piud  a  visit  to 
the  continent,  where  for  many  reasons  she 
wished  to  meet  her  daugMer.  The  proposed 
meeting  at  Brunswick  was,  how«iver,  post* 
poned ;  nor  was  it  till  August  that  mother 
and  daughter  met — for  the  last  time — at 
Liineburg.  Struensee  was  in  the  queen's 
company,  and  the  princess  found  no  oppor- 
timity  of  doing  more  than  requesting  Wood- 
ford, the  British  minister  to  the  Lower 
Saxon  Circle,  to  make  representations  tothe 
queen  concerning  her  conduct ;  nor  was  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  shortly  afterwards 
paid  a  visit  to  Copenhagen  on  the  same 
errand,  mora  successful  (I^jstbrml,  1B9-60). 
At  Hirschholm,  near  Copenhagen,  where  the 
court  spent  the  rest  of  the  sonimer,  the  faHi 
of  Bemstorff,  the  chief  ministeir  of  Den- 
mark, was  bcought  abont.  This  change  of 
govenunent  may  be  briefly  draeribed  as  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Russian  and  therefore  agree- 
able to  the  Swedish,  agreeable  to  the  French 
and  therefore  disagreeable  to  the  British, 
interest  at  Copenhagen.  Hereupon,  in  de- 
fiance  alike  of  national  traditions  and  publie 
feeling,  the  reforms  of  ^mensee  in  court, 
state,  and  social  life  nm  their  course ;  and 
though  '  there  might  be  something  "rotten" 
in  the  state  of  Dcnaark,  Uiere  was  nothing^ 
rusty'  since  the  new  brooms  had  been  s**" 
to  work  (Kbith,  i.  229).  He  was  appointed 
master  of  requests  December  1770;  in  tlie 
same  moBth  the  council  was 'Suppressed  by 
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ft  Tojnl  decree ;  18  July  1771  he  wm  made 
eabinet  minister,  and  his  orders  were  de- 
clared to  have  the  same  validity  as  if  signed 
by  the  king ;  22  July — the  queen's  birthdaj 
->-he  and  Brandt  were  created  counts.  His 
administration  met  with  universal  obloquy. 
The  queen  shared  his  iinpopularity,  ^rtly 
because  he  gave  every  possible  publicity  to 
her  regard  for  him,  which  was  the  best  se- 
curity of  his  position,  partly  because  her 
conduct  seemed  to  furnish  a  strange  com- 
ment on  the  spirit  of  her  favourite's  reforms. 
There  seems  indeed  to  have  been  little  truth 
in  the  rumour  as  to  the  extraordinary  license 
prevailing  at  her  court.  But  the  sovereigns 
were  completely  surrounded  by  Struensee's 
creatures,  who  belonged  as  a  rule  to  his  own 
class ;  the  court,  says  Reverdil  (271),  who 
returned  to  Denmark  about  midsummer,  had 
tiie  air  of  servants  in  -a  respectable  house 
sitting  down  to  table  in  the  absence  of  their 
masters.  Struensee's  attempts  at  retrench- 
ment in  court  expenditure  were  counter- 
balanced by  the  extravagance  of  Brandt ;  and 
on  one  occasion  which  became  notorious  the 
queen  seems  to  ha  ve  shared  with  them  in  a  gift 
from  the  royal  treasury  (Wiwet's  indictment 
»p.  jEifsSEif-TusCH,  278-0).  Reverdil  found 
the  king,  whose  condition  was  already  near 
to  imbecility,  willing  to  allow  the  queen  to 
conduct  herself  with  the  most  open  familiarity 
towards  her  favourite  (260).  Shrewd  ob- 
servers thought  that  the  latter  occasionally 
exhibited  indifference  towards  the  advances 
of  the  queen  (ap.  WirncH,  184) ;  but  he 
well  knew  that  ner  support  was  indispen- 
sable to  him.  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Robert) 
Murray  Keith,  who  arrived  as  British  minis- 
ter at  the  Danish  court  in  June  1771,  clearly 
perceived  the  condition  of  affairs,  but  he- 
ttaved  with  great  discretion,  reserving  his 
intervention  for  a  'dangerous  extremitv' 
(Keith,  i.  227-8).  Even  the  news  of  the 
birth,  7  July,  at  Hitschholm  of  a  princess 
(Louisa  Augusta,  afterwards  married  to  Duke 
Frederick  Christian  II  of  Augustenburg) 
was  coldly,  if  not  suspiciously,  received  by 
the  capital;  the  queen  dowager  was,  how- 
ever, ready  to  be  a  g^odmother  at  Caroline  Ma- 
tilda's request  {AutheniiteAe  Aufkldrungen, 
103).  The  queen  nursed  the  infant  herself. 
Indeed  the  maternal  instinct  was  always 
•trong  in  her,  and  although  she  was  re- 
proached for  giving  her  son  an  early  train- 
ing, which  by  Struensee's  advice  was  based 
on  the  principles  of  'Emile'  (Revbrdu, 
364-6),  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  been 
•uccessful, 

The  overthrow  of  Struensee  was  the  result 
of  a  court  intrigue,  not  of  any  popular  move- 
ment; but  some  tiow  before  it  was  brought 


about  the  wildest  ohai^  had  been  rantd 
against  the  queen  and  him.  It  was  said  tint 
they  intended  to  shut  up  the  king  and  pro- 
claim the  queen  as  regent — a  rumour,  u 
Charles  of  Hesse  in  repeating  it  points  oat, 
absurd  in  itself,  as  the  king  was  rather  a  pro- 
tection to  them  than  on  oostade  (WrmcH, 
116  n.)  Towards  the  end  of  1771  they  begwa 
to  grow  uneasy,  and  when  early  in  September, 
a  malcontent  body  of  Norwegian  sailors  mads 
a  tumultuous  visit  to  Hirschholm  the  queea 
prepared  everything  for  flight.  Another  psnie 
followed  in  connection  with  a  popular  festival 
held  at  Frederiksberg  28  Sept. ;  if  RsvRdil 
is  to  be  believed  (287),  this  was  caused  h;  t 
real  plot,  of  which  Juliana  Maria  was  at  ^ 
bottom.  In  October  Struensee  tiionght  it 
necessary  virtually  to  abolish  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  which  had  been  one  of  his  mort 
strik  ing  reforms.  Then  Brandt  himself,  Stn- 
ensee's  confederate,  engaged  in  a  desperate 
scheme  for  the  minister's  removal ;  '  menu 
would  be  found  for  consoling  the  queen' 
(FALCKEireicjoLD  ap.  WiTTiCH,  122).  Thii 
danger  was  averted  by  a  grotesque  afiiiy 
between  the  king  and  Brandt,  which  after- 
wards proved  fatal  to  the  latter ;  bnt  Stni- 
ensee's  anxiety  continued.  About  this  time 
(according  to  the  AutAentuoheAufklanayen, 
122-S)  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  tlM 
queen,  imploring  her  to  allow  him  for  both 
their  sakes  to  quit  the  country,  but  she  ui- 
duced  him  to  remain.  On  the  other  hand,  ha 
told  Reverdil,  to  whom  he  was  not  otherwise 
confidential,  that  his  devotion  to  the  qneen 
alone  kept  him  at  his  post  (268).  The  aame 
writer  relates  a  characteristic  anecdote  how 
the  queen,  who  had  a  pleasant  voice,  fuse- 
tiously  declared  that  when  in  exile  she  woaU 
gain  her  bread  as  a  singer  (290).  Struensee'i 
arbitrary  system,  however,  continued ;  when. 
SO  Nov.,  the  court  migrated  to  Frederiksbeif, 
military  precautions  were  taken  for  its  secu- 
rity, and  Copenhagen  itself  was  placed  onder 
effective  control.  Finally,  an  order  for  the 
disbandment  of  the  guards  as  such  led  to  their 
mutinous  march  to  Frederiksberg  on  Chriat- 
mas  eve,  and  to  scenes  in  the  capital  which 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the  popii- 
lation.  It  is  said  (by  L.  Wraxaix,  ii.  78)  that 
about  this  time  Keith  offered  Stm«uee  a 
large  sum  of  money  if  he  would  leave  the 
country ;  but  there  is  no  notice  of  any  such 
proposal  in  Keith's  '  Memoirs,'  and  he  was 
probably  too  discreet  to  have  made  it.  The 
court  returned  to  Copenhagen  8  Jan.  177S. 
By  this  time  the  mine  had  been  laid.  Baot- 
zau,  discontented  with  his  share  of  the  spoils 
and  with  Struensee's  unwillingness  to  niiafi 
his  political  views,  had  determined  to  over- 
throw the  favourite.  He  induced  the  dowager 
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queen  JuUana  Mam,  who  during  the  summer 
had  watched  the  progress  of  affairs  from  Fre- 
densborg,  where  she  liyed  isolated  with  her 
ton  Frederick,  to  approve  of  the  plot,  by 
showing  her  forged  evidence  of  a  conspiracy 
between  Stmenaee  and  the  queen  against  the 
kinff  (RETXBDir,  828).  The  details  of  Rant- 
lau^  scheme  were  settled  in  Juliana  Maria  s 
palace  16  Jan.  (t5.  829),  and  its  execution 
was  fixed  for  the  night  from  16-17  Jan.,  after 
the  termination  of  a  masked  ball  in  the  Chris- 
tiansborg  palace.  Though  Rantzau  himself 
hesitatea  at  the  last  moment,  the  palace  revo- 
lution was  punctuaUv  and  snccessnillycarried 
out  by  himself  and  his  confederates.  Stni- 
ansee,  Brandt,  and  their  chief  actual  or  sup- 
posed abettors  were  placed  under  arrest,  and 
on  the  same  night  the  queen  was  with  cynical 
bmtality  taken  prisoner  by  Rantzau,  accom- 
nuiied  by  a  body  of  soldiery  under  Major 
Castenskjold.  With  her  little  daughter  in 
her  arms  she  was  hurriedly  driven  to  Kion- 
borg,  a  royal  castle  and  prison  on  the  Sound, 
near  Elsinore,  and  there  consigned  to  care- 
folly  guarded  apartments.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  evening  she  saw  in  the  distance  Copen- 
hagen illuminated  in  celebration  of  her  di»- 
Mter  (*.  388-8). 

In  solitude,  relieved  only  by  the  presence 
of  her  infant  daughter,  whom  she  nursed 
through  an  attack  of  the  measles,  and  by 
occasional  visits  from  the  faithful  Keith, 
Caroline  Matilda  awaited  her  fate.  The 
genuineness  of  her  letters  to  Keith  and  to  her 
brother,  George  III,  is  open  to  serious  doubt 
(they  are  given  by  L.  Wbaxall,  ii.  205-7). 
Her  attendants  were  persons  whom  she  dis- 
liked (tb.  ii.  203),  and  she  had  to  listen  to 
pnlpit  addresses,  which  must  have  been  hard 
to  bear  (the  best  account  of  her  period  of  con- 
finement is  stated  by  Wittich,  143  note,  to 
be  that  of  Schiebn  m  Hist.  Tidstkr.  TV.  voL 
ii.  776  seqq. ;  see  also  Ooxb  ap.  Adolphvb, 
i.  644-6).  During  the  course  of  her  im- 
prisonment she  must  have  heard  of  the  death 
of  her  mother,  the  dowager  Princess  of  Wales, 
8  Feb.  1772.  The  interrogatory  of  Struensee 
began  20  Feb.,  but  it  was  not  till  the  third 
day  of  his  examination  that,  under  pressure, 
he  confessed  to  criminal  familiarity  with  the 
queen;  afterwards  he  sought  to  throw  the 
blame  as  much  as  possible  on  her.  Ques- 
tions affecting  the  legitimacy  of  the  Princess 
Louisa  Augusta  were,  however,  satisfactorily 
answered.  Brandt,  in  his  interrogatory,  de- 
clared that  Struensee  had  confessed  his  crimi- 
nality to  him  (Rbverdil,  394-8).  Hereupon 
a  commission  of  four  subjected  the  queen  to 
an  interrogatory  at  Kronborg;  at  the  first 
visit,  acting  it  is  said  on  Keith's  advice,  she 
refused  to  answer,  declaring  that  she  acknow- 
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ledged  no  superior  or  judge  besides  the  king. 
At  the  second,  9  March,  Struensee's  confes- 
sion signed  by  him  was  shown  to  her,  when 
she  avowed  herself  guilty,  and  signed  a  writ- 
ten confession,  generously  taking  the  original 
blame  upon  herself  (Revebdil,  400-1 ;  ac- 
cording to  Jensbek-Tcboh,  401-2,  she  was 
induced  to  sign  by  the  assurance  that  her 
confession  would  mitigate  Struensee's  fate ; 
while  this,  though  possible,  is  improbable,  the 
dramatic  account  of  Falckenskjold,  which  is 
also  that  of  the  Authentitche  Nachrickten, 
223-8,  is  almost  certainly  fictitious.  Horace 
Walpole  8  account,  Journal  of  the  Reign  of 
Oeorae  HI,  i.  77-9,  90,  is  clearly  untrust- 
worthy. On  the  whole  subject  of  the  queen's 
examination  and  confession,  see  Wittioh, 
222-32).  On  24  March  an  indictment  was 
preferred  against  the  queen  before  a  tribimal 
of  thirty-five  notables  (it  is  given  at  length 
in  Jenssbh-Tttsch,  22fr-40)  ;  on  2  April  her 
defence  was  delivered  (t&.  241-63 :  Wittioh' 
notices  that  while  her  advocate  Uldall  here 
represents  her  as  asserting  her  innocence  the 
crime  is  admitted  in  his  defence  of  Struensee. 
For  the  rest  his  pleas  on  behalf  of  the  queen 
are  in  essence  hardly  more  than  technical) ; 
sentence  was  given  on  6  April  and  commu- 
nicated to  the  queen  on  the  8th.  It  declared 
her  marriage  with  the  king  to  be  dissolved. 
Her  name  was  hereupon  removed  from  its 
place  in  the  liturgy  (the  order  of  Matilda, 
which  she  had  instituted  on  her  birthday  19 
January  1771,  had  been  abolished  immediately 
after  the  catastrophe).  Capital  sentences  on 
Struensee  and  Brandt  followed  shortly  aftei^ 
wards,  and  were  carried  out  28  April.  It 
is  said  that  in  her  prison  the  queen  intuitively 
knew  the  day  of  her  favourite's  doom. 

In  England  the  news  of  Caroline  Matilda's 
arrest  had  created  a  passing  excitement  (see 
Gibbon's  ilippant  letters  to  Holroyd  in  hi« 
Miscellaneous  Works,  ii.  72-6 ;  cf.  Walpolb, 
L  8,  42).  At  first  George  Hi's  government 
took  up  a  threatening  attitude,  but  the  public 
press  made  indignant  comments  on  the  sup- 
posed apathy  of  Lord  North's  administration 
(Walpolb,  1.  89 ;  cf.  L.  Wkaxaix,  ii.  169). 
Soon,  however,  public  feeling  acquiesced  in 
the  manifest  opinion  of  the  initiated,  that 
the  affair  had  better  be  taken  quietly.  Keith's 
activity  at  Copenhagen  hadf  been  acknow- 
ledged pendente  lite  by  admission  to  the  order 
of  the  Bath  (Keith,  i.  121);  but,  as  is  now 
known,  the  diplomatic  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  courts  at  this  stage  gave 
rise  to  no  very  serious  differences.  While 
George  m  was  informed  of  the  evidence 
against  his  sister  and  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving her  from  the  court  after  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  her,  he  was  assured  that 
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every  possible  consideration  would  be  exten- 
ded to  her,  and  that  her  name  would  not  be 
mentioned  in  the  sentences  of  Struenaee  and 
the  other  delinouents  (Scuiekn  ap.  Wit- 
iiCH,  252-3).  The  latter  promise,  at  all 
events,  was  substantially  kept.  When,  how- 
ever, after  the  sentence  of  divorce,  the  Danish 
government  proposed  to  banish  C^iroline  ULt^ 
tilda  to  Aalborg  in  Jutland,  the  British  mi- 
nistry resolved  to  make  at  least  a  show  of 
active  intervention.  The  protests  of  Keith 
(i.  192)  seem  to  have  been  followed  by  a 
threat  of  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations, 
and  a  squadron  was  ordered  to  sail  for  Co- 
penhagen. But  a  few  hours  before  the  time 
fixed  for  its  weighing  anchor  the  news  arrived 
that  the  Danish  government  had  promised 
the  liberation  of  the  queen  (cf.  the  account 
in  Walfolb,  90-1,  where  the  king  is  said  to 
have  known  his  sister's  story  two  vears  be- 
fore the  catastrophe).  Keith  had  further 
obtained  the  grant  to  her  of  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  the  value  of  6,00(W.,  and  notwith- 
standing the  divorce  she  retained  the  title 
of  queen  (see  Lord  Suffolk's  grandiloquent 
letters  ap.  Keith,  i.  286-9).  Two  frigates 
and  a  sloop  were  hereupon  ordered  to  Elsi- 
nore  by  the  British  government,  and  on  3  May 
the  queen,  over  whom  after  her  enlargement 
a  'deputation  of  noblemen'  had  bwn  ap- 
pointed to  hold  watch,  quitted  the  Daniui 
shores  under  a  royal  salute.  She  had  been 
obliged  to  part  from  her  daughter,  whom  in 
the  lines  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
her  at  sea  (Keith,  L  299)  she  is  absurdly 
made  to  commend  to  the  care  of  Keith,  the 
companion  of  her  vovage. 

At  Stade,  where  CJarolina  Matilda  arrived 
on  5  June,  and  where  she  parted  with  her 
Danish  suite,  she  was  received  with  much 
ceremony  by  the  Hanoverian  authorities,  and 
held  a  reception  on  the  day  after  her  arrival 
Hence  she  proceeded  to  the  Qbhrde,  an  elec- 
toral hunting-seat  near  Liineburg,  where  she 
delayed  for  several  months  till  the  castle  at 
Celle  should  have  been  put  in  order  for  her. 
On  20  Oct.  she  held  a  formal  entry  into  this 
her  destined  residence,  where  a  court  was 
organised  for  her  in  due  form,  and  whence 
she  afterwards  made  occasional  visits  to 
Hanover  of  a  ceremonial  nature  (cf.  Ma- 
LOBTIB,  ii.  73-88  for  details).  At  Celle  it- 
self her  life  seems  to  have  been  a  quiet  one, 
though  she  received  visitors,  among  them 
her  sister,  the  Hereditary  Princess  Augusta 
of  Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel,  who,  according 
to  Wraxall,  was  set  to  watch  her  conduct 
by  George  III  (Potthumoug  Men\oir*,  i.  372, 
87&),  A  small  theatre  (still  in  existence) 
was  constructed  in  the  castle  for  her  amuse- 
ment.    She  read  German  aesiduoualy,  and 


requested  her  brother,  Geone  m,  to  stnd 
her  some  English  books  (Keith,  L  304); 
but  tha  memory  of  her  sojnum  is  above  iD 
•ssoeiated  with  the  charming  _/ardtn/nn- 
fttu  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
castle,  where  stands  the  monument,  with  her 
medallion  in  relief,  erected  by  th«  Liinebor^ 
CellA  estates  (cf.  Annual  Roister  for  1776). 
Sii  Bobert  Keith,  who  visited  her  in  No- 
vember 1772,  reported  to  Lord  Suffolk  thit 
h«  had  found  her  in  a  contented  frun*  of 
mind  and  with  no  wish  for  any  oonunoni- 
oations  with  the  Danish  oenrt  beyond  what 
immediately  eonoemed  the  welfare  of  her 
children  (KsiTB,  i.  301-4).  Another  Eng- 
lish visitOT  who  first  saw  her  in  Scptemhw 
1774  was  N.  W.  Wraxall,  a  young  but  tr»- 
velled  gentleman,  ingsauously  in  search  of 
adventure  and  employment.  He  retunai 
in  October  as  the  secret  agent  of  a  nunher 
of  Danish  noblemen,  exiles  in  Hamburg,  aad 
others,  who  were  conspiring  for  a  oount«^ 
revolution  at  Copenhagen,  whioh  should  re- 
store Caroline  Matilda  to  the  throne.  To  hit 
written  overtures  die  signified  her  asiat 
through  a  gentleman  in  her  eonfideaoe,  b«t 
she  declined  to  take  any  steps  until  th« 
approval  of  George  HI  should  have  been 
obtained.  Wrax^  returned  to  Cells  oi 
three  subsequent  oooasions,  when  ha  hid 
personal  interviews  with  the  queen,  whm 
three  nnissaries  from  Copenhagni  wps" 
likewise  to  have  reached.  He  milsd,  Imv- 
ever,  in  London  to  obtain  an  audience  fioa 
George  IH,  or  to  elicit  more  than  that  the 
king,  while  approving  the  project,  could  sot 
undertake  to  support  it  with  money  or  oth»- 
wise  till  it  should  have  been  sucoessfullj 
executed.  Wraxall  was  s^  waiting  in  Los- 
don  when  the  news  reached  him  of  Queei 
Caroline  Matilda's  death ;  but  he  aflsrwardt 
held  that  the  scheme  would  have  been  ca^ 
ried  out  with  or  without  George  HI  (eee 
N.  Wbaxall's  PMthumou*  Memoin,  i  9!i- 
414;  and  cf.  L.  Wb4XAU.'»  Narratite,  L 17S- 
241,  compiled  from  the  above,  his  giaiid- 
father's  private  journal,  and  a  manataipt 
entitled  Mistorioal  Narrative  o/tkeAttmft 
to  restore  the  Queen ;  vritb  Wittich'b  eom- 
mentSj  257-9.  The  existence  of  a  Daniah 
party  in  sympathy  with  the  plan  is  coirobo- 
rated  by  a  letter  of  George  III  to  Lord 
North ;  see  Siarhopb,  v.  309  note). 

The  death  of  Queen  Caroline  MatiU*, 
which  took  place  U  May  1776,  was  canted 
by  a  sudden  attack  of  inflammation  of  tha 
throat.  She  was  of  a  plethoric  balnt  of 
body,  and  had  not  been  ill  for  mors  than  a 
week  (see  N.  W&axiXL's  account  of  her  Isit 
days,  based  on  the  information  of  her  valet 
Mantel,  in  Metaoirt  qf  the  CavrU  ^Berlk, 
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i«.  (1799),  i.  77-87.  Hp  mentions  the  story, 
rhich  also  appears  in  Bbown's  Northern 
'imrtti  of  her  naving,  just  before  she  was 
iken  ill,  inspected  the  corpse  of  a  page  who 
td  died  eight  days  previously,  and  also  refers 
)  the  euepicions  of  poison  which  were  rife 
( Celle  with  regard  to  her  own  death).  A 
inthersa  clergyman  (Pastor  Lehzen)  who 
ttended  her  afterwards  published  an  edi- 
riogaccomit  of  her  last  days.  The  letter  to 
leorffe  HI  declaring  her  innocence,  said  to 
ITS  been  written  by  her  on  her  deathbed, 
ahuost  certainly  spurious ;  her  assertion 

I  the  game   sense  to  the  French  pastor, 

Sues,  rests  on  a  secondhand  statement 
efire  years  after  her  death  (WiincH, 
il  note).  She  was  buried  in  the  vault  of 
le  town  church  at  Celle,  where  her  coffin 
itii  a  Latin  inscription,  in  which  she  is 
[titled  Queen  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  is 
ill  shown  near  those  of  the  Celle  dukes 
id  that  of  her  unfortunate  grandmother 
tpliis  Dorothea  (for  an  account  of  her 
Dsral  see  Malobtie,  89-92).    In  England 

•  nevs  of  her  death  met  with  little  public 
minent ;  but  the  faithful  N.  Wraiafl  con- 
Dmted  a'  character '  of  her  to  the '  Annual 
peister'  of  the  year.    Though  of  late  she 
u  grown  stout,  she  must  have  been  very 
^active  in  person ;  she  was  fair  to  a  d»> 
Be  which  exasperated  h.ir  husband  (WaIt 
la,  L  91 :  '  elle  est  si  blonde ') ;  her  like- 
H  to  her  brother,  George  III,  which  at 
ee  struck  observers  (ib.  174),  is  very  per-  ' 
^le  in  her  portrait  at  Herrenhauseu.  . 
«  queen's  male  costume  on  horseback  has  , 
tome  famous  (of.  Jbkssbn-Tusch,  73  note, ! 
to  her  portraits  at  Copenhagen) ;    the  ' 
bion  was  a  common  one.  ' 

The  ezisthig  English  biographies  of  Caroline 
tilda  are  that  incorporated  u  vol.  i.  of  the  j 
noin  and  Correspondence   of  Sir  Robert 
Bay  Keith,  edited  by  Mis.  Qillespie  Sni3rth,  ', 
ols.,  London,   1848,  and  Sir  C.  F.  Lascelleg  i 
UaU'i  Life   and  Time.s   of  Queen  Caroline  I 
tilda,  9  vols.,  London,  1864.    Both  are  on-  i 
ieal,  though   the  latter  is  valuable  where  ' 
•d  on  the  private  papers  of  the  author's  grand- 
w,  Sir  Nathaniel  W.  Wraxall.    The  litera- 

•  on  Struensee's  rise  and  fall  and  on  Queen 
tdine  Matilda's  ri'lations  to  him  is  extremely 
!^  and  from  the  Memoirs  of  an  Unfortunate 
m  (London,   1776)   onwards  must  be  used 

II  the  greatest  caution ;  and  sensational  vei'- 
■  of  the  story  like  that  in  vol.  i.  of  John  ! 
i»n'i  Northern  Courts  (Ixindon,  1818)  may  | 
left  aside.    It  should  in  particular  be  no-  ; 
i  that  every  endeavour  was  made  during  the 
W'<)aarteT8  of  a  century  which  ensued  upon 

catastrophe  to  make  a  romple'e  renew  of 
historical   evidence   on  the  suly'ect  impos-  ' 
^    By  far  the  best  suivey  of  it,  together  , 


with  a  careful  esamination  of  special  points, 
such  as  the  qtieen's  relations  to  Struensee,  will 
be  found  in  K.  Wittich,  Stmensee  (Leipzig, 
1879).  Here  are  only  added  the  titles  of  some 
other  works  which  have  been  used  in  the  above 
article — Authentisehe  und  hochstmerkwiirdige 
Aofklilmngen  nber  die  Oeschichte  der  Orafen 
Struensee  und  Brandt  (' Oermanien,'  1788); 
Stroensee  st  la  Cour  de  Gopenhague,  1760-72; 
Mimoires  de  Beverdil,  pnblite  par  A.  R<^er 
(Paris,  1868);  Q.  F.  von  Jenssen-Tosch,  Die 
Verschworong  gegen  die  Konigin  Caroline  Ma- 
thilde  nnd  die  Orafen  Stmensee  and  Brandt 
(Leipzig,  1864);  N.  W.  Wraxall,  Memoirs  of 
the  Courts  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  &c.,  voL  i.  (Lon- 
don, 1 799) ;  id..  Posthumous  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
(London,  1886);  C.  K  von  Malortie,  Beitrilge 
znr  Oeschichte  aes  Brannsch  weig-Lsneburgischen 
Hauses  und  Hofes,  S  Heft  (Hannover,  1860); 
Horace  Walpole,  Journal  of  the  Beign  of 
George  III  from  1771  to  1783,  edited  by  Dr. 
Doran  (London,  1869),  vol.  i. ;  Annual  Register, 
1766, 1772, 1776;  Adolphns,  History  of  England 
from  the  Aoceasion  of  George  III  (London,  1 802), 
i.  641-6;  Lord  Stanhope,  History  of  England 
from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (eth  edition,  1858), 
T.  306-9;  Havemann,  Gesc^ichta  der  Lands 
Braunschweig  nnd  Lunebmqg  (Giittingen,  1867), 
iii.  679-82 ;  C.  F.  Allen,  Histoire  de  Danemark, 
trad,  par  E.  Beauvois  (Copenhagen,  1878),  ii. 
192-216.]  A.  W.  W. 

OAROLINB,  AMELIA  ELIZABETH, 

of  Brunswick -Wolfenbuttel  (1768-1821), 
quoen  of  George  TV,  second  daughter  of  Duke 
Charles  William  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  and 
the  Princess  Augusta  of  England,  sister  of 
George  III,  was  bom  17  May  1768. 

The  few  anecdotes  told  of  her  childhood 
show  that  she  was  kind,  good-hearted,  and 
charitable.  The  court  of  Brunswick-Wol- 
fenbiittel  was  one  of  the  gavest  in  Germany, 
and  it  had  very  little  of  tne  stifi'  etiquette 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  other  North 
German  courts.  She  was  extremely  fond  of 
children,  and  would  st  op  in  her  walks  to  notice 
them.  The  Duke  of  YorK  had,  during  the  cam- 
paign, seen  much  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  he  was  so  charmed  with  the 
Princess  Caroline,  that  he  mentioned  her  to 
his  brother  the  king  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
as  a  suitable  bride  for  the  latter.  There  was 
no  prospect  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York 
having  any  family,  and  the  king  was  natu- 
rally most  anxious  that  the  succession  to 
the  throne  should  be  indubitably  settled  by 
heritage  in  the  direct  line.  Hard  pressed  on 
all  sides,  the  prince  consented,  on  condition 
of  the  liquidation  of  his  debts,  and  a  large 
addition  to  his  income,  to  iiiarn^  his  cousin, 
tlien  twenty-six  years  old.  He  stipulated 
that  Ills  income  was  to  be  raised  from 
60,00U/.  to  120,000/.  per  annum,  of  which 
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25,000/.  per  annum  was  to  be  set  aside  to 
pay  his  debts,  which  at  that  time  amounted 
to  630,000/.  B<»ides  this  he  was  to  receive 
27,000/.  for  preparations  for  the  marriaee, 
28,000/.  for  jewels  and  plate,  26,000/.  for  the 
completion  of  Carlton  House,  and  60,000/. 
per  annum  as  a  jointure  to  her  royal  high- 
ness, of  which,  noweTer,  she  would  only 
accept  86,000/. 

She  left  Brunswick  on  SO  Dee.  1794,  but 
on  her  way  was  met  by  a  messenser  from 
Lord  St.  Helen's,  tellinf  her  that  the  squar 
dron  sent  to  escort  her  liad  been  oblijred  to 
return  to  England.  For  a  few  weeks  she 
stayed  at  Hanover  until  her  embarkation, 
which  took  place  at  Ouxhaven  on  28  March 
1796.  She  arrived  at  Greenwich  about  noon 
on  6  April,  where  she  dressed,  and  then  drove 
to  St.  James's,  accompanied  by  Lady  Jersey, 
who  had  been  sent  to  meet  her.  Lady  Jersey 
naturally  became  her  most  implacable  enemy, 
and  probably  did  more  than  any  one  else  to 
estrange  the  prince  from  his  consort.  The 
marriage  took  place  at  8  p.m.  on  8  April  in 
the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's.  The  prince's 
relations  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  ana  Lady 
Jersey — especially  the  latter — soon  led  to  ' 
quarrels,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  king 
to  act  as  arbiter  between  them.  Their  matn-  j 
monial  relations  continued  in  this  state  until  i 
the  birth  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta 
[q.  v.],  on  7  Jan.  1796,  when  the  prince  de- 
liberately forsook  his  wife.  A  formal  separa- 
tion between  them  was  agreed  on  three  months 
later,  and  it  was  only  tlurough  the  kind  otScee 
of  the  king  that  the  princess  was  to  have 
tno  access  to  her  child  during  the  first  eight 
years  of  its  life. 

She  left  Carlton  Honse  and  went  to  reside 
in  strict  privacy  at  an  unpretentious  residence, 
Shrewsbury  House,  near  Shooter's  Hill.  In 
1801  she  removed  to  Montague  House,  Black- 
heath,  where  she  entertamed  her  friends, 
among  whom  were  Sir  John  and  Lady  Dou- 
glas, Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Captain  Manby,  &c. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  nothing  against  her 
moral  character.  But  becoming  very  intimate 
with  Lady  Douglas,  she  foolishly  talked  some 
nonsense  as  to  her  being  about  to  give  birth  to 
a  child,  which  she  intended  to  account  for  by 
saying  she  had  adopted  it.  She  already  had 
several  young  proteges,  and  one  named  Wil- 
liam Austin  was  singled  out  as  being  her 
own  son.  This  rumour  was  spread  by  Lady 
Douglas,  and  in  1806  the  king  granted  a 
commission,  consisting  of  Lords  Erskine, 
Grenville,  Spencer,  and  Ellenborough,  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter.  This  was  ct3led  *  the 
delicate  investigation,' and  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  labours  they  unhesitatingly  repu- 
diated the  charge  made  against  the  princess, 


although  they  censured  her  levity  of  fflumen 
on  several  occasions.  For  this  also  the  king 
gently  rebuked  her,  but  he  allotted  her 
apartments  in  Kensington  Palace,  and  often 
passed  a  whole  day  at  Blackheath  with  her 
and  his  grandchild,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  & 
proceeding  which  certainly  tended  to  widen 
the  breach  between  him  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Still,  although  on  friendly  relations 
with  the  king,  she  never  recovered  her  former 
footing  at  court,  and  when,  after  the  death  of 
the  Prmcess  Amelia  in  1810,  the  king's  health 
gave  way,  the  intercourse  between  her  and  her 
daughter  was  much  restricted.  Her  position 
suffered  still  more  when,  in  1811,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  proclaimed  regent,  an  accession 
of  rank  which  Drought  to  herno  corresponding 
dignity. 

Princess  Caroline  felt  deeply  the  separation 
from  her  child.  On  4  Oct.  1812  she  went  to 
Windsor  with  the  intention  of  paying  her 
daughter  a  visit,  but  was  not  permitted  to  see 
her,  whereon  she  demanded  an  audience  of  the 
queen,  which  was  immediately  granted,  but 
no  satisfaction  could  be  obtained.  Her  in- 
dignation knew  no  bounds,  and  she  wrote  t 
long  and  most  impassioned  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  the  regent  on  12  Jan.  1813.  Thia 
letter  was  laid  before  the  privy  council,  and 
in  their  report  they  '  were  of  opinion  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it 
is  highly  fit  and  proper,  with  a  view  to  the 
welfare  of  her  royal  highness  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  in  which  are  equally  involved  the 
happiness  of  your  royal  highness  in  your 
parental  and  royal  character,  and  the  most 
important  interests  of  the  state,  that  the 
intercourse  between  her  royal  highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  her  royal  highness 
the  Princess  Charlotte  should  continue  to  be 
subject  to  regulation  and  restraint.'  The  prin- 
cess then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject,  which 
was  read  to  the  house,  and  a  debate  was  raised, 
but  the  sense  of  the  house  was  that  the  regent 
was  the  sole  judge  of  the  conduct  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  education  of  his  daughter.  _  On 
8  March  the  princess  received  an  intims- 
tion  that  her  restricted  visits  to  her  daughter 
were  to  be  discontinued,  but  by  accident  the 
mother  and  child  met  when  out  driving,  and 
had  some  ten  minutes'  conversation ;  and  on 
the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick  (who 
was  living  in  England)  on  23  March  1813, 
the  regent  permitted  his  daughter  to  visit 
her  mother,  and  they  passed  two  hours  to- 
gether. When,  on  12  July,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Waited  his  daughter,  and  informed 
her  that  he  was  going  to  dismiss  all  her 
household,  and  that  she  must  take  up  her 
residence  at  Carlton  House,  shs  fled  at  onof 
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I  hei  mother  at  Connaught  House,  only  to 
Qd  that  the  princess  had  gone  to  Blockheath. 

mesaenffer  was  despatched  after  her,  and 
le  immediately  returned  to  comfort  her 
lughter,  but  the  counsels  and  advice  of 
rougham  prevailed,  and  the  princess  obeyed 
I  father's  wilL 

Indignant  at  being  excluded  from  court, 
id  debarred  from  the  society  of  her  daughter, 
e  Princess  of  Wales  resolved  to  travel 
road,  and  she  sailed  for  the  continent,  with 
e  regent's  sanction,  in  the  Jason  frigate  on 
iug.  She  started  with  a  suite  mainly  com- 
BM  of  English  men  and  women,  but  from 
e  cause  or  another  they  all  shortly  left  her, 
d  she  did  not  fill  their  places  worthily. 
\et  visiting  her  brother,  Dulie  Frederick 
Uliam  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel,  she 
med  her  steps  to  Italy,  and  at  Milan  she  en- 
jei  one  Bartolomeo  Bergami  as  her  courier, 
me  infatuation  led  her  to  lavish  upon  this 
n  every  kind  of  favour  it  was  in  her  power 
bestow.  He  had  served  in  some  capacity 
the  itat  tiuy'or  of  the  force  commanded  by 
neral  Count  Pino  in  the  campaitfn  of  1812- 
I4,and  was  offered  the  brevet  rank  of  captain 
Joachim,  Idn^  of  Kaples,  but  refused  it  in 
ler  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  princess. 
» looks  were  in  his  favour,  for  his  portraits 
iw  him  as  a  handsome  man.  She  raised 
» to  be  her  equerry,  her  chamberlain,  her 
istant  companion,  even  at  dinner;  pro- 
ed  for  him  a  barony  in  SicUy  and  the 
ghthood  of  Malta,  llesides  several  other 
BIS,  among  which  was  one  which  she  in- 
Dted,  that  of  St.  Caroline.  She  took  his 
Hives  into  her  service.  Louis  Bergami  di- 
Sed  her  household,  Vallotti  Bergami  kept 
purse,  the  Countess  Oldi,  Bergami's  sister, 
I  her  lady  of  honour,  and  Bergami's  child 
tonne  also  travelled  in  her  suite, 
^fter  living  some  time  at  Como,  she  visited 
»y  places,  among  others  Tunis,  Malta, 
lens,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Jeru- 
im.  Here  she  made  her  entry  in  some- 
it  theatrical  style,  and  behaved  with  such 
ty  that  secret  commissioners  were  sent 
n  England  to   investigate  her  conduct. 

was  surrounded  by  spies,  and,  after  her 
in  to  Italy,  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize 
papers  by  surreptitious  means, 
ta  6  Nov.  1817  the  Princess  Charlotte 
1,  and  the  following  year  the  Princess  of 
les  much  desired  to  return  to  England, 
the  remained  abroad  for  the  next  year 

a  half,  and  wintered  at  Marseilles  in 
B.  On  hearing  ofthe  death  of  George  III, 
'an.  1820,  she  proceeded  to  Rome,  where, 
ough  queen  consort,  she  was  refused  a 
fd  of  honour.  She  was  never  officially 
nncdof  the  old  king's  death,  and  her  name 


was  omitted  in  the  prayers  of  the  church  of 
England.    On  her  way  to  England  early  in 
1820  she  received  at  St.  Omer  a  letter  on  be- 
half of  the  king,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
allow  her  6O,0O0A  per  annum,  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  king  might  impose,  which 
were  that  she  was  not  to  take  the  title  of 
queen  of  England,  or  any  title  attached  to  the 
royal  family  of  England,  and  that  she  was  to 
reside  abroad,  and  never  even  to  visit  England. 
It  was  not  likely  that  these  terms  could  be 
accepted,  and  she  at  once  set  out  for  Calais, 
and  embarked  the  same  night  for  England. 
She  set  sail  next  morning,  6  Jime  1820,  and 
landed  at  Dover  the  same  day  at  1  p.m.,  being 
received  with  a  royal  salute,  no  instructions 
to  the  contrary  having  been  given.    She  was 
welcomed  most   enthusiastically,  and   her 
journey  to  London  was  an  ovation.    On  her 
arrival  she  went  to  live  at  the  house  of  her 
I  friend  Alderman  Wood,  in  South  Audley 
;  Street.  Her  unexpected  arrival  filled  the  king 
and  his  party  with  consternation,  and  next 
,  day  he  sent  a  message  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
accompanied  by  the  evidence  collected  by  the 
!  MUan  commission,  requesting  their  lordships 
j  to  give  the  matter  their  serious  consideration. 
A  committee  was  appointed,  which  reported, 
I  with  regard  to  the  charges  made  against  the 
I  queen,  that  '  it  is  indispensable  that  they 
should  become  the  subject  of  a  solemn  in- 
I  quiry,'  and  on  5  July  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 
I  proposed  the  introduction  of '  a  bill  entitled 
I  an  Act  to  deprive  her  Majesty,  Caroline 
'  Amelia  Elizabeth,  of  the  Title,  Prero^tives, 
Rights,  Privileges,  and  Exemptions  ot  Queen 
Consort  of  this  Realm,  and  to  dissolve  the 
Marriage  between  his  Majesty  and  the  said 
Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth.'    It  was  read -a 
first  time,  and  appointed  to  be  read  a  second 
on  19  Aug.  1820,  but  this  was  only  a  pre- 
!  liminary   sitting,   the  examination  of   the 
witnesses  not  taking  place  until  21  Aug. 
Brougham  defended  the  queen.     On  6  Nov. 
the  House  of  Lords  divided  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill — contents  123,  non-con- 
tents 95 ;  majority  in  favour  of  second  reading, 
28.    On  8  Nov.  the  divorce  clause  was  carritd 
'  in  committee  by  67.    On  10  Nov.,  the  date  of 
the  third  reading,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  sud- 
I  denly  announced  that  he  was  prepared  to  move 
that  it  be  read  that  day  six  months.     K  tliu 
i  witnesses  were  not  all  peijured,  the  queen's 
,  relations  with  Bergami  admitted  only  of  the 
I  conclusion  that  she  was  guilty,  lud  even  her 
own  friends  and  apologists  were  fain  to  admit 
I  that  her  conduct  was  open  to  the  charge  of 
'  grave  indiscretion,  Heririends  claimed  it  as  a 
i  triumphant  acquittal,  and  Brougham's  de- 
fence  of  the  queen  raised  him  to  the  summit  of 
:  his  profession.    There  can  be  but  little  doubt 
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that  had  the  queen  been  found  Roilty,  and 
divorced,  G«orge  TV's  position  as  King  would 
have  been  imperilled.  As  it  was,  the  popular 
feeling  in  her  favour  found  a  safety-valve  in 
the  presentation  of  addresses  of  8}anpathy, 
whicn  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Her  majesty  was  then  living  at  Branden- 
burgh  House,  near  Hammersmith,  bat  on  the 
abandonment  of  tlie  bill  she  demanded  a 
palace  and  establishment  suited  to  her  rank ; 
the  reply  to  irhich  was  that  it  was  '  not 
posaibfe  for  his  majesty,  nnder  all  the  cir- 
cumstances,  to  assign  any  of  the  royal 
palaces  for  the  queen's  residence,'  and  that 
until  parliament  met  '  the  allowance  which 
has  hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  the  queen  will 
be  continued  to  her.'  When  parliament  met, 
they  voted  her  60,000/.  per  annum. 

On  Wednesday,  30  Nov.  1820,  she  went 
in  state,  although  unaccompanied  bv  soldiers, 
to  St.  Paul's  to  return  public  thanks  for  her 
acquittal.  '  The  Queen's  Quards  are  the 
People '  was  inscribed  on  one  banner.  Ac- 
cording to  the  prooednre  prescribed  for  royal 
visits  to  the  citv,  the  gates  of  Temple  Bar 
were  closed,  and  opened  on  her  arrival  by  the 
civic  authorities,  who  aoeomnanied  the  qneen 
in  procession  to  the  catheoral.  Addresses 
continued  to  pour  in  on  her,  but  two  attempts 
in  parliament  to  restore  her  name  in  the  liturgy 
failed. 

The  king  was  to  be  crowned  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony  at  Westminster  Abbey 
on  19  July  1^31.  The  queen  declared  her 
intention  to  bc!  present,  and  demanded  that 
a  suitable  place  should  be  provided  for  her, 
which  was  peremptorily  renised.  She  per- 
sisted in  piesentmg  herself  for  admission, 
bat  was  most  firmly  repulsed,  and,  not  wish- 
ing to  force  an  entrance,  which  would  most 
assuredly  have  led  to  a  riot,  she  returned 
home.  This  was  her  death-blow.  She  was 
taken  ill  atDrury  Lane  Theatre  on  the  even- 
ing of  80  July,  and  died  on  the  night  of 
7  Aug. 

Yet  not  even  with  her  death  came  peace. 
She  desired  in  her  will  that  she  should  be 
buried  beside  her  father  at  Brunswick.  The 
king  ordered  soldiers  to  escort  Uie  body.  The 
city  desired  to  show  their  respect  to  the  royal 
corpee.  The  kins  decided  that  it  should 
not  gfo  through  tne  city;  but  through  the 
city  the  people  determined  it  should  go,  and 
through  the  city  it  tiltimately  went,  not  be- 
fore a  bloody  encounter  with  the  Life  Guards 
at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  where  they  fired  on 
the  mob  with  fatal  efiect.  The  coflin  didy 
arrived  at  Harwich,  and  Queen  Caroline  vnu 
laid  to  rest  in  the  ro3r8l  vault  at  Brunswick 
oo  36  Aug.  16:21. 


[Kightinnle's  Memoirs  of  Qutsn  Ouolbt, 
1830;  AdoTphos's  ditto,  1831;  WiUo*!  ditto, 
1822 ;  CaerkeTs  Ufa  of  Ear  M^esty  OkoUim, 
&«.,  1821 ;  Huirii's  Mamoirs  of  Oeorgs  IT,  18t0; 
Bake  of  Buckingham's  Mamoirs  <tf  tfaa  Cant 
of  Qteoige  IV,  1869 ;  Worka  of  Heiu7,  Lotd 
Bronsham,  vols.  ix.  aiMl  x.  187S ;  Joonal  of  u 
Engluh  TraveUer&om  1814  to  1816, 1817:  Tlw 
Book,  1813;  The  Trial  at  Large  of  bu  Uxjvty 
Carolin^  &«.,  1821;  Hanaaid's  PaiUanMotuj 
Debates,  oontemporary  newspapeia,  and  nam*- 
rons  political  tracts.]  J.  A. 

OAEON,  REDMOND  (1«06  P-16e6),IriBh 
friar  and  anthor,  was  bom  of  a  g^ood  banSj 
near  Athlone,  Weetmeath,  about  1606,  uu 
embraced  the  order  of  St,  Francis  in  the  con- 
vent there  when  about  sixteen  years  of  ajt 
He  afterwards  studied  philoeophy  at  Drog- 
heda  in  a  monastery  of  his  own  order,  and 
when  the  convents  were  seized  by  the  goren- 
ment  went  to  the  continent,  completing  hit 
studies  at  Salzburg  and  Louvain.  For  amt 
time  he  held  a  oLaa  in  the  latter  univenitj. 
Betuming  to  Ireland  as  commissary-genenl 
of  the  recollects,  he  took  the  part  of  the  k>jil 
catholics  against  tiie  supporters  of  CNeiO, 
and  was  in  extreme  danger  of  his  life  when 
he  was  saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  Earl 
of  Castlehaven.  He  died  at  Dublin  in  Maj 
1666,  uid  was  buried  in  St  James's  CSuuck 
He  was  the  author  of  the  following  chiefly 
controversial  works:  1.  'Roma  triumphans 
septicollis,  quft  nov&  hactenus  et  insolita  Me- 
thodo  comparative  tota  Fides  Romano-Catho- 
lica  clarissimd  demonstratur^  atque  In6de- 
lium  omnium  Argumenta  dilunntur,'  Ant- 
werp, 1635.  3. '  Apostolus  Evangelicus  Sfo- 
sionarioram  Regular!  um  per  universmn  Man- 
dum  expositus,  Antwerp,  1668 ;  Paris,  1669. 
8.  '  Controversies  Oenerales  Fidei  oontn  In- 
fideles  omnee,  Judseos,  Mahometano6,Fag>i>w 
et  cujuBcunque  Sectee  HeeretiooB.'  Paris,  1660' 
4.  '  Loyalty  asserted  and  the  late  Benxm- 
strance  or  Allegiance  of  the  Iriah  CIstct  *^ 
Laitv  confirmed  and  proved  by  the  authority 
of  wsriptures.  Fathers,  Expositors,  PojWi 
Canons,  ftc.,'  London,  1662 ;  and  some  ooa 
tractates  which  were  never  printed. 

[Ware's  Works  (Harris),  ii.  l^^i-^J 

OARPENTBB,  ALEXANDER,  latin- 
ised as  Fabbioivb  (Jt.  1429),  is  known  ool.v 

I  as  the  author  of  the  '  Destmctoriuin  Vitio- 

!  rum,'  a  treatise  which  enjoyed  a  considenUe 
popularity  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  oen- 

I  tunee,  was  six  times  printed  before  ISl^ 
and  was  finally  reprinted  (at  Venice)  •• 

,  late  as  1682.     Most  of  the  editions  beat 
simply  the  name  of  'Alexander  Anglos,' 
designation  which  Possevinus  (Apptumhi 
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Sacer,  i.  81,  Cologne,  1608^  took  to  refer  to 
the  famous  Alexander  of  Hales ;  bat  the  edi- 
tion printed  by  Koberger  at  Nuremberg  in 
1496  states  in  the  colophon  that  the  '  De- 
Btructorium'  was  compikd  'acniiudamfabri 
lignarii  filio,'  and  begun  in  1429.  A  similar 
note,  giring  the  same  date,  appears  at  the  end 
of  a  copy  of  the  book  written  m  1479,  wad  be- 
longing to  the  libraij  of  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford (cod.  Izxzi.)  A  more  modem  entry  in 
this  mannscript  adds  that  the  author  was  fel- 
low of  Balliol  College,  an  assertion  which 
was  also  made  by  Gftbriel  Powel  (Ditputa- 
iimet  Theologktt  et  Sehokuticte  de  AsUi- 
ehritto,  preef.  p.  89,  London,  1606),  but  was 
diacreditedby  Anthony^  Woodonthe  ground 
that  no  evidence  was  forthcoming  in  toe  col- 
lege itself  (Hist,  et  Antiqq.  Vmv.  Oxen.  ii. 
75  a,  Oxford,  1 674).  Recent  researches  in  the 
muniments  have  not  discovered  any  trace  of 
Carpenter's  connection  with  the  college. 

Powel  and  after  him  Bale  (Script.  Brit. 
Cat.  vii.  77,  p.  668}  claim  Carpenter  as  a 
follower  of  Wyclifiej  they  both  refer  to 
hook  vi.  ch.  xxx.  of  the  '  I>estructOTium '  in 
irroof  of  his  theological  position;  but  the 
language  he  uses  in  condemilation  of  sundry 
abuses  m  the  church  is  not  stronger  than  was 
frequently  employed  br  the  most  correct 
churchmen  of  the  middle  ages,  and  does  not 
permit  us  to  describe  him  u  ft  Wvcliffite 
vithont  more  distinct  evidence.  Bale  adds 
that  Carpenter  was  the  autiior  of  certain 
'  Homilige  erudite,'  of  which  nothing  further 
is  known. 

[S«e  also  Xuuiei'i  Bibl.  Brit.  p.  IM.l 

B.L.P. 

OARPENTEB,  GEOHGE,  LosB  Cab- 
PBHTBB  (1667-1782),  lieutenant-general,  of 
the  ancient  fkmily  Of  Carpenter  of  Holme 
in  Herefordshire,  was  bom  at  Pitchers  Ocul, 
Herefordshire,  on  10  Feb.  1667.  His  father, 
a  royalist  solcUer,  was  woimded  at  the  battle 
of  Naseby,  and  George,  who  was  the  youngest 
of  seven  children,  commenced  life  as  a  page 
to  the  Earl  of  Montagu  in  his  embassy  to 
Paris  in  1671.  In  the  following  year  he 
rode  as  a  private  in  the  8rd  troop  of  guards, 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
quartermaster  in  Lord  PeterborongVs  regi- 
ment of  horse.  In  this  regiment  ne  served 
for  seventeen  years,  and  eventually  became 
Ueutenant-colonel,  and  with  it  he  saw  ser- 
Tice  both  in  the  Irish  campaign  of  1690 
and  in  Flanders.  In  1698  he  married  the 
Honourable  Alice  Moi^tson,  daughter  of 
William,  flrst  viscount  Charlemont,  and 
widow  of  James  Margetson,  with  a  portion 
of  whoso  dowry  he  purchased  for  1,800 
i^ineas  the  colonelcy  M  the  King's  dragoon 


guards.  With  this  regiment  he  served  in 
Flanders.  He  was  M  J*,  for  Newtownards 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  1703-6. 
In  1706  Carpenter  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  under  Peterborough,  and  performed 
the  double  function  of  quartermaster-general 
and  general  of  cavalry  in  Spain.  As  a 
quartermaster-general  he  was  said  to  have 
no  equal,  and  as  a  general  of  cavalry  he 
savea  the  baggage  of  tne  EngUsh  army,  and 
covered  the  retreat  at  the  head  of  his  dra- 
goons after  Almanza.  He  was  wounded  at 
Almenara,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
mouth  and  taken  prisoner  while  desperately 
defending  the  breach  at  Brihuega.  He  was 
promoted  lieutenaat^neral  in  1710,  and  on 
Lis  return  to  Englana  was  one  of  the  general 
officers  who  were  resolved  at  all  hazards  to 
maintain  the  protestant  successiotL  When 
George  I  hod  been  proclaimed.  Stanhope 
nominated  Carpenter  to  go  as  ambassador  to 
Vienna,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion 
of  1716  he  was  entrusted  instead  with  supreme 
command  over  all  the  forces  in  the  north 
of  England.  He  prevented  the  rebels  from 
seizing  Newcastle,  and  when  he  heard  that 
they  had  advanced  into  Lancashire,  rapidly 
followed  them;  found  them  at  Preston, 
where  General  Wills  was  blockading  them 
in  a  half-hearted  wav,  and  forced  the  whole 
rebel  army  to  capitulate.  On  reochins:  Lon- 
don he  was  challenged  by  General  Wills  in 
February  1716,  and  a  duel  was  with  difficulty 

S evented  by  the  Dukes  of  Montagu  and 
arlborough.  In  return  for  his  services 
he  was  nominated  governor  of  Minorca  and 
commander-in-chieiof  the  forces  in  Scotl  >nd. 
In  Jan.  1714-16  he  was  returned  to  par- 
liament as  M.P.  for  Whitchurch  in  Hamp- 
riiire,  and  on  29  May  1719  he  was  created 
Lord  Cnrpenter  of  Killaghy,  co.  Kilkenny, 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  In  1722  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Westminster,  but  did  not 
seek  re-election  in  1727,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five,  on  10  Feb.  1732,  and  was 
buried  at  Ouselbury  in  Hampshire.  Hi* 
grandson  was  created  Viscount  Corlingford 
and  Earl  of  Tvrconnel  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland  on  1  May  1761,  but  the  earldom, 
viscounty,  and  barony  became  extinct  on  the 
death  of  the  fourth  earl,  26  Jan.  1868. 

[Life  of  the  late  Right  Honourable  Osorge, 
IiOTd  Carpenter,  Lottdon.  Printed  fbr  Edward 
Curll,  1736,  from  which  all  other  notioes  are 
borrowed ;  Lord  Mafaon's  War  of  the  Spanish 
Snwnwion  in  Spain,  for  his  aervioes  in  Spain.] 

H.  M.  8. 


OARPENTEB,  JAMES  (1760-1846), 
admiral,  entered  tne  navy  in  1776  on  board 
the  Foudroyont,  then  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Jervis,  afterwards  Earl  St    Vincent. 
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From  the  Foudroyant  be  was  aent  in  the 
foUowinff  Tear  to  North  America  in  the 
Diamond  frigate,  and  from  her  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Sultan,  in  which  he  was  pre- 
sent in  the  action  off  Grenada,  6  July  1779. 
In  1780  he  was  for  some  time  in  the  Sand- 
wich, bearing  Sir  Qeorge  Rodney's  flag,  and 
was  appointed  from  her  to  the  Intrepid  as 
acting  lieutenant,  in  which  capacity  be  was 
present  in  the  action  off  Martinique,  30  April 
1781,  and  in  that  off  the  Capes  of  Vir^nia, 
6  Sept.  1781.  He  was  not  confirmed  in  his 
rank  till  18  AprU  1782.  In  1793  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Boyne,  flagship  of  Sir 
John  Jerris  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was 
promoted  by  the  admiral  to  the  command  ot 
the  Nautilus,  9  Jan.  1794.  He  was  then 
employed  on  shore  at  the  reduction  of  Mar- 
timque,  and  on  25  March  1794  was  posted  to 
the  command  of  the  Bienvenu,  prize-frigate, 
from  which  he  was  moved  in  rapid  succee- 
sion  to  the  Veteran  of  64  guns  and  the 
AJarm  of  S3.  He  continued  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  West  Indies  till  the  following 
year,  when  he  returned  to  England.  In  1799 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Leviathan  of  74 
guns,  bearing  Sir  John  Duckworth's  flog  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  afterwards  in  the 
West  Indies,  whence  he  was  compelled  to 
invalid ;  and,  taking  a  passage  home  in  a 
merchant  ship,  he  was  captured  by  a  French 
man-of-war  and  carried  to  Spain  as  a  pri- 
soner. He  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards 
exchanged  through  the  exertions  of  Lord  St. 
Vincent,  and  for  a  short  time  bad  com- 
mand of  the  San  Josef.  From  1803  to  1810 
he  had  charge  of  the  Devonshire  Sea  Fen- 
dbleai^  and  in  1811  went  out  to  Newfound- 
land m  the  Antelope,  again  as  flag-captain 
to  Sir  J.  T.  Duckworth.  It  was  only  for  a 
year,  for  on  12  Aug.  1812  he  became  a  rear- 
admiral.  He  had  no  further  service,  bat 
was  advanced  in  course  of  seniority  to  be 
vice-admiral  on  12  Aug.  1819,  and  admiral 
on  10  Jan.  1837.  He  died  on  16  March 
1846. 

[CByme's  Nav.  Biog.  Diet ;  Marshall's  Royal 
Nav.  Biog.  iL  (vol.  i.  pt.  iL)  628 ;  Oent.  Mag. 
(1846),  cixvi.  ii.  79.]  J.  K.  L. 

OASPENTEB,  JOHN  (1870P-1441P), 
town  clerk  of  London,  son  of  Richard  Car- 
penter, a  citizen  of  London,  and  Christina, 
his  wife,  was  probably  bom  about  1370,  and 
educated  for  the  profession  of  law.  On  20  April 
1417  he  was  chosen  town  clerk  or  common 
clerk  of  the  city,  after  having  held  an  in- 
ferior poet  in  the  town  clerk's  office  for  some 
years  previously.  Carpenter  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  John  Marchaunt,  his  prede- 
cessor, 4nd  was  one  of  the  executors  of  Mar- 


chaunt's  will  in  1421.  As  town  clerk  Ou- 
penter  frequently  addressed  letters  to  Heniy  V 
on  behalf  of  the  corporation,  and  very  aoon 
after  his  appointment  began  a  compilation 
of  the  laws,  customs,  privileges,  and  usages 
of  the  city,  extracted  from  the  archives  of 
the  corporation.  This  important  work,  which 
was  entitled  the '  Liber  Albus,'  was  completed 
In  November  1419,  and  was  printed  from  the 
Guildhall  manuscript  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Rolls  Series  in  1859.  Carpenter  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  far-famed  Sir  Richard 
Whittington,  who  was  lord  mayor  for  the 
third  time  in  1419,  and  as  one  of  the  ezecuton 
of  Whittington's  will  was  busily  employed  ia 
1423  and  the  following  years  in  carrying  out 
Whittington's  charitable  bequests.  On  23  Feb. 
1431  Carpenter  and  his  wife,  whose  christian 
name  was  Katharine,  received  from  the  co> 

garation  an  eighty  years'  lease  of  property  is 
t.  Peter,  Comhill,  at  a  nominal  rental;  on 
20  Nov.  1436  he  was  elected  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  city  in  parliament ;  on 
14  Dec.  follovting  he  was  granted  a  patent  of 
exemption  from  all  summonses  to  serve  on 
i  juries  or  to  jperform  other  petty  municipal 
duties.  In  1438  Carpenter  resigned  the  town 
I  clerkship ;  during  his  twenty-one  yean  of 
'  office  he  was  sometimes  styled  '  secretary,'  a 
'  designation  which  no  other  town  clerk  is 
known  to  have  borne.  On  26  Sept.  1439  Car- 
penter was  re-elected  member  of  parliament 
for  the  city ;  bat  he  had  now  resolved  to 
retire  from  public  life.  On  8  Dec.  following 
he  obtained  from  Heniy  VI  letters  patent 
exempting  him  from  all  militarv  ana  civil 
I  duties.  He  was  thus  relieved  of  the  necee- 
!  sity  of  attending  parliament  and  of  receiving 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  On  10  June  1440 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  voted  Carpenter  a 
gratuity  of  twenty  marks,  and  in  1441  he 
defended  the  shenfis  in  a  lawsuit  preferred 
against  them  by  the  dean  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  AUrtin-le-Grand.  In  the  same 
year  Carpenter,  conjointly  with  another  John 
Carpenter  [q.  v.],  afterwards  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, and  John  Somerset,  chronicler  of  the 
exchequer,  received  from  the  crown  a  grant 
of  the  manor  of  Theobalds  in  Cheehunt,  Heit' 
fordshire.  He  probably  died  in  1441.  On 
8  March  of  that  year  Carpenter  drew  up 
a  will  disposing  of  his  personal  property, 
and  a  copy  of  this  document  is  still  extant 
From  it  we  learn  that  Carpenter  lived  in  the 
parish  of  St  Peter,  ComhilL  in  whose  church 
he  desired  to  be  buried.  He  left  large  somi 
of  money,  together  with  his  jewels  and  house- 
hold furniture,  to  his  wife,  and  similar  gifts 
to  his  brothers,  Robert  and  John,  and  uieir 
children.  To  the  religious  foundations  in  and 
near  London  he  also  bequeathed  gifts  of 
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moner,  uid  the  terms  of  his  bequest  indicate 
that  he  was  a  lay  brother  of  the  conTent  of 
the  Charterhouse,  London,  and  of  the  Arater- 
nity  of  the  sixty  priests  of  London.  To  his 
friends  Reginald  Pecock,  William  Clewe, 
John  Carpenter,  bishop  of  Worcester  [q.  T.J, 
tnd  other  ecclesiastics,  he  left  most  of  his 
books,  which  included  Richard  de  BuiVs '  Phi- 
bbiblon '  and  some  of  Aristotle's  worKS  trans- 
lated into  Latin.  Of  his  landed  property  no 
account  is  extant,  and  no  mention  is  made  of 
it  in  the  will  that  now  survives.  But  he  un- 
doubtedly owned  large  estates  in  the  city, 
and  made  a  careful  disposition  of  them.  Stow 
•tates  in  his '  Survey  of  London,'  p.  110,  that 
Oaroenter '  gave  tenements  to  the  citye  for  the 
findug  and  bringing  up  of  foure  poor  men's 
children  with  meat,  drink,  apparell,  learning 
at  the  schooles  in  the  universities,  &c.,  untu 
they  be  professed,  and  then  others  in  their 
places  for  ever.'  This  benefaction  was  duly 
executed  by  the  corporation  with  little  change 
for  nearly  four  centuries.  In  the  earliest 
extant  book  of  the  city  accounts,  dated  1633, 
a  list  of  Carpenter's  lands  and  tenements 
mointed  for  educational  purposes  is  given, 
tna  the  rental  of  the  property  then  amounted 
to  49/.  18«.  4d.,  and  the  charges  upon  it  to 
BO  more  than  20/.  1S«.  44.  Ld  the  course  of 
the  following  century  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  account  increased 
r^idly.  In  1828  the  charity  commissioners 
pomted  out  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  benefaction  was  applied  accord- 
ing to  the  testator's  wishes;  in  1827  the 
court  of  common  council  increased  the  sum 
to  be  applied  to  the  education  and  mainte- 
nance of  four  poor  boys,  and  in  1833  it  was 
resolved  to  apply  900/.  per  annum  from  the 
Carpenter  bequest  to  the  foundation  and  en- 
dowment of  a  new  school  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  eight  Carpenter  scholarships  for  the 
assistance  of  pupils  at  the  school  and  univer- 
sities. This  school,  called  the  City  of  London 
School,  was  erected  on  the  site  of  Honey  Lane 
Market,  and  opened  in  1837 ;  it  was  removed 
inlSSStothe'ThamesEmbanknent.  Astatue 
of  Carpenter  as  the  virtual  founder  was  placed 
on  the  principal  staircase  in  the  old  building, 
■nd  has  been  removed  to  the  new.  Orations 
in  Carpenter's  honour  are  given  by  the  boys 
on  the  annual  speechdays. 

[Thomas  Brewer's  Memoir  of  the  Life  and 
times  of  John  Carpenter  (London,  1856)  gives 
Tery  fall  particulars.  Carpenter's  Liber  Albus, 
edited  by  H.  T.  Riley  (1859),  forma  the  flret 
Tolnme  of  the  Moninienta  Oildhalln  Londoniensis 
m  the  Rolls  Series.  TrBnelations  of  the  Normao 
French  panages  are  given  in  the  third  volnme  of 
(he  Mnnimoita,  together  with  a  long  letter  by 
Oupwter  (dated  SO  Feb.  1432,  and  printed  from 


Guildhall  Letterbook  K),  describing  Henry  VTs 
entry  into  the  city  of  London  after  his  return 
from  France.]  S.  L. 

OAB.PENTER,  JOHN  (d.  1476),  bishop 
of  Worcester,  bom  probably  at  Westbury- 
on-Trym,  Gloucestersliire,  was  educated  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  proceeded  D.D. 
About  1420  he  became  master  of  St.  An- 
tony's Hospital  and  School  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  was  granted  on  behalf  of  the  hospital 
several  royal  manors,  and  in  1440  the  benefice 
of  St.  Benet  Fink.  Hebecame  prebendary  of 
Lincoln  in  1426  and  provost  of^Oriel  College 
in  1428,  holding  the  office  conjointly  with  the 
mastership  of  St.  Antony's  IlospitaL  About 
1436  he  was  rector  of  St.  Mary  Ma^rdalen  in 
Old  Fish  Street,  London,  and  with  great 
liberality  repaired  some  almshouses  belong- 
ing to  the  parish.  In  consideration  of  this 
generous  act  Carpenter's  name  '  was  to  be  in- 
scribed on  the  altar  in  the  church.'  He  was 
chancellor  of  Oxford  University  in  1437.  On 
20  Dec.  1443  he  was  appointedoishopof  Wor- 
cester by  papal  bull,  in  succession  to  Thomas 
Bourchier  (1404P-1486)  fq.  v.],  and  was  con- 
secrated at  Eton  on  22  March  1443-4.  Car- 
penter was  throughout  his  life  a  munificent 
benefactor  to  the  village  of  Westbuiy.  He 
elaborately  rebuilt  and  richly  endowed  the 
college  ot  priests  attached  to  the  church 
there.  William  Canynges  of  Bristol  [q.  v.] 
became  dean  of  the  college  in  1469.  drpeior 
ter  resigned  his  see  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death.  He  retired  to  Northwick,  and  died 
there  in  1476.  He  was  buried,  as  he  h»d 
directed,  in  Westbuiy  Church.  Much  of  his 
property  was  left  to  establish  exhibitions  at 
Oriel  CioUege.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the 
gatehouse  at  Hartlebuiy  Castle,  the  official 
residence  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester.  Car- 
penter was  the  intimate  friend,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  kinsman,  of  John  Carpenter,  town 
clerk  of  London  [q.  v.],  who  bequeathed  to 
him  several  books  on  his  death  in  1441. 

[Godwm,  De  Prtee;ul.  (1743),  p.  467 ;  Le  Neve's 
Fasti  £ocl.  AngL  iii.  61 ;  Newcourt's  Diocese  of 
London,  i.  285,  299,471;  ThomasBrewer'sLifeof 
John  Carpenter,  town  clerk  of  London.  The  John 
Carpenter  who,  according  to  Boase's  Ozf.  TTniv. 
ULef^steae  (i.  16),  proceeded  BA.  28  Jan.  1461-3, 
and  M.A.  4  Dee.  1465,  cannot  be  identical  with 
the  bishop.]  S.  L. 

OARPENTER,  JOHN  (A  1621),  divine, 
was  bom  in  Cornwall,  it  is  beueved  at 
Launceston,  and  entered  as  a  batler  at  Exeter 
Ck>llege  about  1670,  but  after  a  residence  of 
four  years  left  without  taking  a  dmrree  and 
became  rector  of  Northleigh,  near  Honiton, 
in  Devonshire.  Here  he  continued  through- 
oat  his  life,  and  here  he  died  in  Maioh  1620- 
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1621,  when  he  was  buried  in  the  dumcel 
of  his  church.  He  was  father  of  Nathanael 
Carpenter  [q.  vj  He  wrote :  1. '  A  Sorrow- 
ful Song  for  Sinful  Souls,  composed  upon 
the  Strange  and  Wonderful  Shaking,  6  April 
1680,'  London,  1580.  2.  '  Remember  Lot's 
Wife,  two  sermons,  1588,  dedicated  to  Mary, 
wife  of  Bishop  Woolton.  8.  '  A  Preparative 
to  Oontentation,  1597.  4.  'The  Song  of 
the  Beloved  concerning  His  Vineyard,'  1699. 
6. '  Contemplation  for  the  Instruction  of  Chil- 
dren in  the  Christian  Religion.'  6._ '  Schelo- 
monocham,  or  King  Solomon,  his  solace,' 
1606.  7. '  The  Plaine  Man's  Spintual  Plough,' 
dedicated  to  Bishop  Cotton. 

[Wood's  Athen«  Ozon.  (Btiss^  H.  387-S: 
Boaae  and  Courtne/aBiU.  Consb.  pp.  68, 1110 ; 
Arber's  Stationen'  Begistan,  iii.  198,  380.] 

W.  P.  0. 

OABPEKTEB,  LANT,  LL.D.  (1780- 
1840),  unitarian  divine,  bom  at  Kidder- 
minster on  2  Sept.  1780,  was  the  third  son 
of  Qeorge  Carpenter  (d.  12  Feb.  1889,  ag»d 
ninety-one),  carpet  manufacturer,  by  ois 
wife,  Mary  Hooke  (rf.  21  March  1835,  ased 
eighty-three).  Ann  Lant  was  the  maiaen 
name  of  George  Carpenter's  mother.  George 
Carpenter  fuled  in  business,  and  removed 
from  Kidderminster,  but  Lant  was  left  be- 
hind with  his  mother's  guardian,  Nicholas 
Pearsall,  who  adopted  him,  with  a  view  to  his 
becoming  a  minister.  Pearsall  was  a  strong 
unitarian,  of  much  benevolence.  He  sent  him 
to  school,  first  under  Benjamin  Carpenter  at 
Stourbridge,  and  then  under  William  Blake 
[see  under  Blaxb,  William,  1773-18211  at 
the  school  of  Pearsall's  own  founding  in  Kid- 
derminster. In  1797  Carpenterentered  the  dis- 
senting academy  at  Northampton  under  John 
Horsey,  and  was  ranked  in  the  second  year 
of  the  five  years'  course.  The  Northampton 
academy  was  the  immediate  successor  of  that 
at  Daventry,  from  which  Belsham  had  re- 
tired on  adopting  unitarian  views.  Horsey 
was  moderately  orthodox,  the  classical  tutor 
was  a  polemical  Calvinist  from  Scotland. 
The  arrangement  did  not  work,  the  minds  of 
the  students  became  unsettled,  and  the  trus- 
tees in  1798  abruptly  closed  the  academy. 
In  October  of  that  year  Carpenter  with  two 
fellow-students  entered  Glasgow  College  as 
exhibitioners  under  Dr.  Williams's  trust. 
His  studies  there,  interrupted  at  the  outset 
by  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  lasted  till 
1801.  He  took  the  arts  course  (but  did  not 
graduate),  adding  chemistry  and  anatomy, 
For  he  had  a  scientific  turn,  and  at  one  time 
thought  of  combining  the  duties  c4  a  phy- 
sician and  a  dissenting  minister.  Divinity 
he  studied  toit  himself  especially  during  tlie 


vacations.  Circumstances  prevented  his  con- 
tinuing at  Glasgow  for  the  divinity  count. 
He  now  thoag[ht  of  schoolkeening  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  ministry  (he  had  already  entend 
the  pulpit),  and  in  September  1801  he  be- 
came assistant  in  the  school  of  his  connee- 
tion  Rev.  John  Corrie,  at  Birch's  Green,  near 
Birmingham.  Next  year  he  supplied  for  a 
time  the  pulpit  of  the  New  meeting.  Bir- 
mingham, vacant  by  the  resignation  m  Jdui 
Edwuds,  but  soon  accepted  the  offer  of  t 
librariamship  at  the  Liverpool  Atheueinn. 
This  situation  he  held  frt>m  the  end  of  180S 
till  March  1806,  conducting  at  the  laiM 
time  advanced  classes  foryoung  ladies,  tod 
occasionally  preaching.  He  declined  <mr- 
turee  from  congregations  at  Ipswich,  Bui; 
St.  Edmunds,  Ormskirk,  and  Dudley,  and  on 
invitation  (in  1803)  to  become  literary  tutor 
at  Manchester  College,  York  (this  invitatioa 
was  renewed  in  1807,  and  again  declined). 
On  9  Jan.  1805  he  accepted  a  oo-pastoitt« 
at  George's  meeting,  Exeter,  as  collet^nM 
with  James  Manning^  in  succession  to  "Rao- 
thy  Kenrick.  Manning  was  an  Arian  ;  K«n- 
ricK  had  bmn  a  humanitarian,  and  thk  wu 
now  Carpenter's  standpoint.  In  philosopl? 
he  was  a  deteaminist,  and  an  eepeciil  sd- 
mirer  of  Hartley.  At  Exeter  (where  heiocg 
married)  Carpenter  undertook  an  exteDsrn 
pastorate  and  the  cares  of  a  boarding  school 
with  an  unihiling  fervour,  method,  and  >ue- 
oess,  which  were  marvellous,  considering  Ui 
fiar  from  robust  health.  He  brought  out  b 
1806  a  popular  manual  of  New  Teetameot 
geography.  Applying  to  Glasgow  in  1806  for 
the  degree  of  M.A.  by  speciu  grace,  he  vsb 
at  once  made  LL.D.  In  Aurast  1807  tht 
temporary  loss  of  his  voice  led  him  to  tati 
in  his  resignation ;  his  congregation  in  rejdy 
gave  him  a  year's  freedom  from  pulpit  work, 
and  his  colleague  undertook  the  double  dotj. 
He  employed  his  leisure  in  founding  uid 
managing  a  public  library.  His  return  to 
the  pulpit  in  1808  was  followed  by  a  contm- 
versy.  in  which  his  chief  opponent  was  Daniel 
Veysie,  B.D.  In  1810  the  congregation  of 
the  Mint  meeting  amalgamated  wiui  that  d 
Gkorge's  meeting;  the  Mint  meeting  tnuto* 
in  1812  wanted  to  place  an  organ  in  George^ 
meeting,  and  this  ww  done,  not  withoot  crai- 
siderable  opposition.  In  1818  Carpenter  d»- 
clined  a  pressing  invitation  to  become  col- 
league with  Jomi  Yates  at  Paradise  Stne* 
Chapel,  Liverpool  (overtures  from  the  same 
congregation  were  made  to  him  in  1823).  An- 
other doctrinal  controversy  in  which  h«  hsdi 
share  in  1814  was  summed  up  in  an  epigram 
by  Caleb  Oolton  (•  Laeon,'  1822,  ii.  720>  Ho 
remained  at  Exeter  till  1817,  taking  an  i^ 
ereaaing  pert  in  public  questions,  aspedsUj 
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the  antaUon  for  the  Roman  catholic  claims 
in  1813.  In  Tiew  of  the  approaching  retire- 
mentof  John  Prior  E8tlin,LL.I).,  Carpenter 
was  invited  (28  Aug.  1816)  to  Lewin's  Mead 
Cbapd,  Bristol^  as  colleague  to  John  Rowe. 
The  Exeter  people  made  eyerr  effort  to  retain 
him,  hut  in  the  summer  of  1817  he  removed 
to  Bristol.  The  congregation  was  large  and 
wealthy  [for  its  earner  history  see  Bttbt, 
SAinrEL],  but  had  lost  cohesion.  Oarpenter 
drew  its  various  elements  together,  developed 
its  religious  and  philanthropic  life,  and  gave 
it  a  hold  upon  the  neglected  classes  of  so- 
ciety. On  the  resignation  of  Bowe  in 
18S2,  Oarpenter  obtained  as  colleague  (after 
a  short  interval)  Robert  Brook  Aspland, 
MJl.  [q.  V.];  in  1887,  the  year  foUowing 
Asplana's  removal,  his  place  was  filled  by 
George  Armstrong,  B.  A.,  a  aeoeder  firom  the 
ehnren  of  Ireland.  Oarpenter  did  much  to 
widen  the  spirit  of  his  denomination.  With 
me  exception,  the  earlier  unitarian  tract  and 
mission  societies  had  been  fortified  with  a 
preamble  branding  trinitarianiem  as  '  idola- 
trous '  and  BO  limiting  the  unitarian  name  as 
to  exdnde  Arians.  As  early  as  1811,  Car- 
penter endeavoured  to  expunge  the  preamble 
Rom  the  rules  of  the  Western  Unitarian  So- 
ciety;  it  took  him  twenty  years  to  effect 
this  change.  But  in  1836  three  older  metro- 
politan societies  were  amalgamated  into  the 
existing  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  As- 
■odation,  and  to  Oarpenter  is  mainly  due 
tiis  disappearance  firom  its  constitution  of  the 
tastriuUve  preamble.  His  polemical  publi- 
cations in  reply  to  Ma^  and  others  were 
commended  lor  their  mildness  by  ortiiodox 
critics ;  for  that  very  reason,  perhaps,  though 
aide  works,  few  of  them  were  much  re»l. 
Just  before  his  arrival  in  Bristol,  J.  E.  Stock, 
U.D.,  long  •  lealouB  convert  to  unitarianism 
(he  lud  drafted  the  invitation  to  Oarpenter), 
seceded  to  the  Oalrinistio  baptists.  Soon 
after  this,  Charles  Abraham  Elton,  the  well- 
known  classical  scholar,  became  a  convert, 
and  produced  '  Unitarianism  Unassailable,' 
and  smiilar  publications ;  but  in  a  few  years 
he  published  his  '  Second  Thoughts '  and  re- 
joined the  established  diurch.  In  1832 
Samuel  Charles  Fripp,  B.A.,  a  clergyman 
lending  at  Bristol,  who  had  been  a  curate 
in  Kent,  announced  his  unitarianism  fh>m 
the  Lewin's  Mead  pulpit,  and  remained 
steadfast  to  his  new  connections.  Of  Car- 
penter's own  catechumens  a  considerable 
number,  including  some  of  his  &vourite 
pupils,  nltimatelvloined  the  church  of  Eng- 
laiid.  Many  of  the  sterner  unitarians  re- 
garded his  influence  as  too  evangelioaL  Much 
independence  characterised  his  views ;  the 
rite  of  baptism  he  ngected  altogether  as  a 


superstition,  substituting  a  form  of  infant 
dedication.  In  18SS  the  Rajah  Rammohun 
Roy,  in  whose  monotheistic  movement  Oar* 
penter  was  strongly  interested,  visited  Bris- 
tol, but  only  to  die.  Carpenter  preached 
his  funeral  sermon  (afterwards  published, 
with  a  memoir).  He  had  given  up  nis  school 
in  the  spring  of  1829.  Of  Carpenter  as  a 
schooUnastar  there  are  two  sketches  b^  James 
Martineau,  his  pupil,  and  for  a  time  his  locum 
tenent  {Memoirt,  p.  343 ;  I/ife  of  Mary  Car- 
penUr,  p.  9).  No  master  was  ever  more 
adored  by  his  scholars,  or  more  effective  in 
the  discipline  of  character.  Bowring  says : 
'  For  many  a  year  I  deemed  him  the  wisest  and 
greatest  of  men,  as  he  certainly  was  one  of  the 
best.'  '  Christopher  North '  (who  had  been  his 
fellow-student  at  Olasgow),  when  appointed 
in  1820  to  the  moral  philosophy  uiair  at 
Edinburgh,  consulted  him  about  the  plan  of 
his  lectures  and  the  literature  of  the  subject 
([see  his  reply,  Memoirt,  p.  256).  Carpenter 
is  caricaturea  in  Harriet  Martineau's  '  Auto- 
biography,' 1877,  vol.  i.  Till  1836  he  took 
a  leading  part  in  all  public  work  in  Bristol, 
acting  in  politics  as  an  independent  liberal, 
and  devotmg  much  time  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  physical  science.  He  was  one  of  die 
chief  orvanisers  of  the  Bristol  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Institution  in  1822.  By  1839 
his  constitution  was  completely  exhausted 
under  his  unsparing  labours.  He  left  home 
on  22  July  and  was  recommended  by  London 
physicians  to  traveL  Accomp«uiied  by  Fre^ 
man,  a  medical  adviser,  he  went  on  the  con- 
tinent, but  his  health  did  not  revive.  He 
was  drowned  on  the  night  of  6  April  1840 
while  Koing  by  steamer  from  Leghorn  to 
Marseilles.  He  was  not  missed  till  morning, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  washed  over- 
board. His  Dody  was  cast  ashore  near  Porto 
d'Anxio,  about  two  months  afterwards,  and 
was  buried  on  the  beach.  He  married  on 
25  Dec.  1806  Anna  (d.  19  Junel866),  daughter 
oS  James  Penn  of  Kidderminster,  and  had 
six  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  Mary 
[q.  v.l,  the  fburth  William  Benjamin  [q.  v.], 
and  the  young^t  Philip  Pearsall  {a.  v.]  His 
remaining  son  is  Russell  Lant,  his  biographer. 
Of  Carpenter  there  is  an  excellent  po> 
trait  drawn  by  Branwhite,  and  engraved  by 
Woodman,  prefixed  to  his  '  Memoirs ; '  but 
perhaps  the  oeet  likeness  of  him  is  a  small 
porcelain  bust  by  Bentley,  published  in  1842. 
Among  his  publications,  which  numbered 
thirty-eight,  besides  four  posthumous  works 
and  several  contributed  articles  and  works 
edited  by  him  (see  a  full  list  in  '  Memoirs,' 
appendix  B),  the  most  noteworthy  are: 
1.  '  Unitarianism  the  Doctrine  of  the  Gh>»- 
pel,'  1809,  8vo,  8rd  edition  1823  (in  the  form 
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of  letters  to  Veysie).  2.  '  Systematic  Edu> 
cation,'  3  vols.  1816,  8vo,  8rd  edition  1822 
(in  conjunction  with  William  Shepherd, 
liL.D.,  and  Jeremiah  Joyce ;  Oarpenter's 
part  includes  the  mental  and  moral  philo- 
sophy). 8. '  An  Examination  of  the  Charges 
made  against  Unitarians  ...  by  the  Right 
Eev.  Dr.  Magee,'  &c.  1820,  8vo.  4,  •  Prin- 
ciples of  Education,'  1820,  8to  (reprinted 
from  Rees's  '  Cycloptedia,'  much  commended 
by  the  Edgeworths).  6.  '  A  Harmony,  or 
Synoptical  Arrangement  of  the  Gospels,  &0. 
1835,  8vo  (the  second  edition,  1838,  8yo,  is 
dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  queen). 
6. '  Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects,'  1840,  8to 
(edited  by  his  son ;  an  abridged  edition  was 
brought  out  by  Mary  Carpenter  in  1876). 

[Hemoin,  by  Bossell  Lant  Carpenter  (his 
son),  1842  ;  Hemoirs  of  P.  P.  Oarpenter,  Ph.O. 
1880  (by  the  same)  ;  family  pedigrees  are  Kiven 
in  privately  printed  Memorials  (1878)  of  Hary 
Oarpenter  (sister  of  Lant  Ciirpuiter) ;  Monthly 
BeiMS.  1817,  p.  481 ;  March's  Histonr  of  Preeb. 
ana  Q«n.  Bapt.  Chnrehes  in  West  of  England, 
1835,  pp.  117  sq.,  409, 664;  Christian  Beformer, 
1842,  p.  871 ;  Henderson's  Memoir  of  Ber.  Q. 
Armstrong,  1869 ;  Autobiographical  Becolleo- 
tions  of  Sir  J.  Bowring,  1877.  pp.  48-8;  private 
information.]  A.  O, 

CABPENTEB,  MARGARET  SARAH 
(1793-1872),  portrait-painter,  daughter  of 
Captain  Alexander  Geddes,  bom  at  ^disburr 
in  1798,  first  studied  art  from  Lord  Radnors 
collection  at  Longford  Castle,  and  obtained 
a  gold  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
the  study  of  a  boy's  head.  She  went  up  to 
London  m  1814  and  established  herself  as 
a  portrait-painter  of  much  reputation.  In 
1817  she  married  William  Hookham  Carpen- 
ter [q.  v.],  keeper  of  prints  and  drawmgs 
in  the  British  Museum,  upon  whose  death 
in  1866  her  majesl^  granted  her  a  pension  of 
100/.  per  annum.  She  died  in  London  18  Nov. 
1872.  Between  1818  and  1866  she  exhibited 
147  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  fifty  at 
the  British  Institution,  and  nineteen  at  the 
Society  of  British  Artists.  Her  last  work 
was  the  portrait  of  Dr.  WhewelL  Among  her 
other  portraits  were  those  of  Lord  Kilcoursie 
(1812),  Mr.  Baring  (1816),  Lord  de  Tabley 
(1829),  and  Archbishop  Smnner  (1862).  Her 
portraits  of  Fraser  I^ler,  John  Gibson,  and 
Bonington  are  in  the  National  Portrait  Gkl- 
lery.  In  the  South  Eensing^n  Museum  she 
is  represented  by  'Devotion — St  Francis' 
(a  lire-size  study  of  the  head  of  Anthony 
Stewart,  the  miniature  painter),  '  The  Sis- 
ters '  (portraits  of  her  two  daughters), '  Ock- 
ham  Church '  (a  sketch),  and  '  An  Old  Wo- 
man spinning,  and  also  by  a  water-colour 
study  from  nature.    A  sister  of  Mrs.  Oarpen- 


ter married  W.  Collins,  R.A.,  and  was  tite 
mother  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins. 

[Redgrave's  Diet  of  Artists,  1878;  Btysa^ 
Diet  of  Painters  (Oiaves);  Graves's  Diet  of 
Artists;  Catalogaes  of  Kstional  Portrait  6>1- 
lery  and  National  Gallery  at  South  KeiuingtoD 
Mnsenm;  Artists  of  Nineteenth  Centoiy;  Ait 
Journal,  1873.]  0.  IL 

OABPEaiTEE»  MARY  (1807-1877), 
philanthropist,  the  eldest  child  of  Lant  Ctr- 
penter,  LL.D.  fq-  v.],  by  his  wife,  Anna  Peon, 
was  bom  at  Exeter  on  8  April  1807.  Her 
father's  teachings  and  example  inspired  her 
whole  career.  From  him  she  inherited  her 
industry,  her  warm  benevolence,  and  simpk 
piety ;  her  concentration  of  energy  she  drew 
from  herself.  At  a  very  early  age  she  wis 
introduced  to  the  whole  range  of  studiet 
pursued  in  her  father's  school,  jjaining  1 
sound  classical  and  scientific  training,  sod 
developing  a  taste  for  art  James  Martinesa 
sketches  her  as  a  schoolgirl  {L^e,  9).  Ac- 
customed to  assist  in  tesJching,  and  even  on 
occasion  taking  her  father's  place  before  she 
had  completed  her  fifteenth  year,  she  left 
home  in  the  spring  of  1827  to  act  as  a  gover- 
nees,  first  in  the  Isle  of  Wif^t,  then  U 
Odsey,  near  Royston.  In  August  1829  she 
rejoined  hw  mother,  and  began  with  her  s 
girls'  school  at  Bristol,  shortly  after  the  dose 
of  Dr.  Carj^ter's  school  for  boys.  To  this 
she  added  in  1881  the  superintendence  of 
the  afternoon  Sunday  schooL  In  1833  the 
presence  of  Rammohun  Roy,  who  ended  his 
days  at  Bristol,  and  the  visit  of  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  D.D.,  the  Boston  philanthropist, 
turned  her  sympathy  towards  India  and  the 
ragged  urchins  of  her  own  country.  She  was 
the  means  of  founding  in  1835  a  'working  snl 
visiting  society,'  of  which  she  acted  as  secre- 
tarv  for  over  twenty  years ;  and  to  this  wm 
added  in  1841  a  ministry  to  the  poor,  to  which 
shehadgiventheimpulMinl838.  Herfather'i 
death  in  1840  gave  W  a  new  motive  for  phi- 
lanthropic woric  as  his  representative.  Aided 
by  John  Bishop  Estlin  and  Matthew  Daven- 
port Hill,  she  opened  on  1  Aug.  1846  her 
raggred  school  in  Lewin's  Mead,  one  of  the 
worst  parts  of  Bristol^  removing  it  in  De- 
cember to  larger  premises  in  '  a  filthy  Isne 
called  St.  James's  Back.'  In  Au^rost  1860 
she  purchased  the  court  in  which  the  sdwol 
was  situated,  improved  the  dwellings,  sad 
laid  out  a  playground.  While  thus  engaged 
she  was  considering  the  necessity  for  scnools 
of  a  different  character,  in  which  moral  dis- 
cipline might  be  applied  to  the  refonnstioD 
<x  youn^  crimini^.  She  oorreeponded  oa 
this  subject  with  Matthew  Davenport  Hill 
and  John  Clay  [q.  v.],  and  published  her 
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TWW8  in  1861.  Her  book,  and  her  inter- 
views in  London  and  the  north  with  ad- 
vocates of  reformatory  principles,  prepared 
the  way  for  a  conference,  whicn  was  held  in 
Birmingham  on  9  and  10  Dec.  1851.  Maty 
Carpenter  was  the  soul  of  the  meeting,  but 
did  not  speak  in  public;  she  was  always 
somewhat  slow  to  countenance  any  innoTft- 
tions  on  the  recognised  sphere  of  woman's 
work.  A  committee  was  formed  to  canj 
out  the  resolutions  of  the  conference ;  but  it 
goon  appeared  that  there  was  a  radical  di- 
vergence of  view  on  the  question  whether 
the  disciplinary  treatment  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents should  be  partly  punitive  or  purely 
restorative  in  its  aim.  Mary  Carpenter  be- 
lieved that  certain  theological  ideas  fostered 
the  demand  for  an  element  of  retributive 
dealing,  which  she  was  anxious  to  exclude. 
She  resolved  to  establish  a  reformatory  school 
on  her  own  principles.  Meanwhile  sne  gave 
evidence  (in  May  1863)  before  the  parlia- 
mentary committee  of  inquiry  on  juvenile 
delinquency.  On  11  Sept.  her  reformatorv 
▼as  opened  at  Kingswood.  The  house  (built 
for  school  purposes  bv  John  Wesley)  was 
pnrchased  by  Russell  Scott  of  Bath,  and  fur- 
nished by  Llady  Byron.  In  December  1863 
a  conference  on  altuver  scale  was  held  in  the 
Birmingham  town  nail.  At  the  beginning 
of  1864  the  first  report  of  her  Kingswood 
school  was  issued.  On  10  Aug.  the  Youthful 
Offenders  Act  legalised  the  position  of  re- 
formatory schools  under  voluntary  managers. 
On  10  Oct.  a  separate  reformatory  school  for 
girls  was  openea  bv  Mary  Carpenter  at  the 
Red  Lodge  in  Park  Row,  Bristol,  an  Eliza- 
bethan mansion  which  had  seen  many  yicis- 
ntudes.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  with  all  these 
responsibilities  accumulated  upon  her,  her 
health  suddenly  &iled.  Just  before  Christ- 
mas 1864  she  was  seized  with  a  rheumatic 
fever,  which  incapacitated  herfor  six  months. 
As  she  was  recovering,  she  wrote  a  gently 
characteristic  letter  (S  June  1866)  to  Har- 
riet Martineau,  expressive  of  her  religious 
trust,  and  received  a  severely  characteristic 
reply.  The  intercourse  of  the  two  friends  re- 
mained unbroken.  Mary  Carpenter's  religion 
was  as  little  satisfactory  to  the  Somersetsuire 
magistrates  as  to  Miss  Martineau.  The  quarter 
aeesions  atWells,  moved  by  the  diocesanboard, 
refused  (March  1856)  to  take  cognisance  of 
the  Bed  Lodge,  though  the  government  in- 
spector was  fully  satisfied  with  the  religious 
teaching.  A  year  and  a  half  after  her  mother's 
death  Mary  Carpenter  left  the  old  home  in 
Great  Qeorge  Street  to  occupy  (December 
1867)  a  house  in  Park  Row,  bought  by  I.rfkdy 
Byron,  who  purchased  also  other  properw  for 
the  development  of  the  Red  Ixidge  plans. 


Meanwhile,  Miss  Carpenter  was  urging  npon 
members  of  parliament  the  need  of  a  measure 
such  as  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  which  be-' 
came  law  in  1867,  and  the  claims  of  existing 
ragged  schools  to  participate  in  the  educa- 
tional grant.  Among  her  best  friends  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  Lords  Houghton 
fsee  M1LHB8,  RiCRABD  Mowckton]  and  Id- 
desleigh.  As  if  her  hands  were  not  yet  full — 
she  had  resigned  her  Sunday  school  duty  in 
1856,  but  was  still  doing  '  the  work  of  three 
people  on  the  food  of  halia  one'  (Cobbb) — the 
dimculties  in  the  working  of  the  act  induced 
her  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a  cer- 
tified industrial  school,  mainly  in  order  to 
show  in  what  way  the  government  provisions 
needed  amendment.  This  school  she  opened 
(April  1869)  in  premises  in  Park  Row  pur- 
chased by  Frederick  Chappie,  a  Bristol  boy 
who  had  made  a  fortune  in  Liverpool.  Many 
of  her  proposals  were  adopted  in  the  amended 
acts  of  1861  and  1866.  A  third  conference 
on  ragged  schools  at  Birmingham  on  23  Jan. 
1861  urged  upon  parliament  their  claims  to 
further  government  aid.  Although  attacked 
by  illness  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  she  planned 
and  opened  a  workmen's  hall  in  December  of 
that  year,  and  published  a  work  on  the  con- 
vict system. 

In  the  autumn  of  1860  her  sympathy  with 
India  had  been  rekindled  by  the  visit  of 
Joguth  Chunder  Gangooly,  a  young  convert 
of  the  unitarian  mission  at  Calcutta.  The  sub- 
sequent visits  of  Rakhal  Diis  Haldar  (1862), 
and  of  Satyendra  Nath  Tagore  and  M.  Ghose 
(1864)  convinced  her  that  the  condition  of 
Indian  women  could  be  improved  by  judicious 
education.  On  1  Sept. 1866  she  left  England 
for  India,  Ohose  being  among  her  travelling 
companions.  Her  plans  and  expectations 
were  small,  but  no  sooner  had  she  arrived 
than  her  advice  was  sought  by  the  Bombay 
government  on  the  problems  of  education  and 
prison  discipline.  At  Madras  and  at  Calcutta 
(where  she  interested  herself  in  the  mono- 
theistic movement  of  Eeahub  Chunder  Sen) 
similar  calls  were  made  upon  her  judgment 
and  experience.  Here  she  became  for  the 
first  time  a  public  S})eaker.  Her  general  im- 
pressions were  summed  up  in  a  communica- 
tion (12  Dec.  1866)  to  the  governor-general, 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  on  the  subjects  of  female 
education,  reformatory  schools,  and  the  state 
of  the  gaols.  She  left  India  on  20  March 
1867.  At  home  she  took  up  again  with  zest 
all  her  old  labours,  but  at  once  opened  com- 
munications with  the  India  Office,  with  a 
view  to  urge  the  home  government  to  over- 
come 'the  incubus  of  Indian  red-tapeism.' 
In  March  1868  she  had  the  honour  of  aa 
interview  with  the  queen,  and  in  October  she 
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again  started  for  India.  Offering  her  gra- 
tuitous services  to  the  government  as  super- 
intendent of  a  female  normal  school  at  Bom- 
bay, she  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  a  band  of 
lady  coadjutors,  English  and  native.  Her 
heuth  gave  way  in  February  1869,  and  in 
April  she  returned  to  England.  Her  third 
visit  to  India,  in  the  winter  of  1869-70,  was 
somewhat  disappointing.  She  made  up  her 
mind  that  more  was  to  be  done  by  the  In- 
fluence she  could  exert  at  headquarters  in 
this  country  than  bj  personal  work  in  India 
itself.  At  Bristol,  in  September  1870,  she 
inaugurated,  in  connection  with  a  second 
visit  finm  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  a  '  National 
Indian  Association,'  of  which  the  Princess 
Alice  ultimately  became  president.  Its  ob- 
ject was  twofold — to  enable  Indian  visitors 
to  study  the  institutions  of  England,  and  to 
ripen  EWlish  opinion  respecting  the  wants  of 
India.  She  was  on  the  jioint  of  adding  to  her 
travels  a  visit  to  America  to  study  the  condi- 
tion of  prisons  there,  when  an  invitation  to 
attend,  as  the  guest  of  the  Princess  Alice,  a 
congress  (September  1872)  at  Darmstadt  on 
women's  worK,  opened  the  way  for  an  exami- 
nation of  some  of  the  reformatory  systems  of 
the  continent.  Her  voyage  to  America  was 
made  in  April  187S.  She  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  speak  on  prison  reform  m  the  largest 
church  at  Hartford,  all  the  other  churches 
being  closed  for  the  occasion.  From  the 
United  States  she  proceeded  to  Canada,  point- 
ing out  the  defects  in  prison  arrangements, 
and  interesting  herself  warmly  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  aborigines.  Betuming  home  in 
the  autumn,  die  had  a  fireeh  subject  for  her 
applications  to  government — the  state  of 
the  Canadian  prisons.  Her  last  journey  to 
India  was  undertaken  in  September  1876, 
and  lasted  till  27  March  1876.  Her  impres- 
sions were  now  more  hopefuL  On  aU  her 
great  subjects  she  made  careful  reports  to  the 
authorities  in  India  and  at  home,  and  saw 
many  of  her  suggestions  carried  into  law.  In 
July  1876  parliament  at  leiwth  authorised 
her  plan  of^  allowing  school  boards  to  esta- 
olish  day-feeding  industrial  schools.  She  died 
14  June  1877,  and  was  buried  in  the  Amo's 
Vale  cemetery,  Bristol .  Among  the  mourners 
were  two  Hindu  boys  whose  education  she 
was  superintending.  A  tablet  to  her  memory, 
with  an  inscription  by  James  Martineau,  was 

S laced  in  the  north  transept  of  Bristol  Cathe- 
ral.  An  admirable  likeness,  engraved  by 
C.  H.  Jeens,  is  prefixed  to  her  '  Lite.'  Of  her 
personal  characteristics  there  isabriefglimpse 
(Xife,  p.  418)  by  the  Rev.  W.  0.  Gannett,  who 
speaks  of  '  her  great  grey  eyes,  so  slow  and 
wise,  yet  so  kind  sometimes : '  and  a  valuable 
detailed  account,  doing  justice  to  her  qwunt 


sense  of  humour  and  her  capacity  for  ut 
(Theological  Review,  April  1880,  p.  279),  bj 
Frances  Power  Cobbe,  who  was  associated 
with  her  for  some  time  from  November  1858 
in  her  work  at  Bed  Lodge.  In  Harriet  Ms> 
tineau's  autobiography  there  is  a  charming 
picture  of  Mary  Carpenter  acting  as  brides- 
n)aidtooneofherBedLodgeprot6g6eB.  Muy 
Carpenter  was  a  familiar  figure  at  the  Social 
Science  congresses,  and  some  of  her  ablest  pa- 
pers were  read  at  these  meetings.  Her'Life' 
E'ves  man^  evidences  of  a  true  poetic  vein. 
i  early  life  she  had  written  poems  in  tlu 
anti-slaveiy  cause,  which  were  printed  in 
America,  but  her  most  touching  verses  -wen 
called  forth  hj  the  loss  of  Mends.  Of  her 
separat*  publications  the  following  sue  ttia 
chief:  1.  'Meditations  and  Prayers,'  184S 
(1st  ed.  anon. :  five  subsequent  editions). 
2. '  Memoir  of  Joseph  Tuckerman,'  1848  (re- 
printed in  'American  Unitarian  Bio^ 
phy,'  1861,  8vo,  ii.  29  aq.,  with  correeti(H» 
by  Tuckerman's  daughter,  Mrs.  Beckei). 
S.  'Ragged  Schools,  their  Principles  ami 
Modes  01  Operation,  by  a  Worker,'  1849  (re- 
printed ttom  the  '  Inquirer '  newspaper), 
4.  '  Reformatoij  Schools  for  the  Children  d 
the  Perishing  and  Dangerous  Classes,  and  fat 
Juvenile  Ofrandeis,'  Iwl,  8vo.  6. '  Juvaule 
Delinquents,  their  Condition  and  Treatment,' 
1868,  8vo  (dedicated  to  'my  three  helper* 
in  Heaven,  my  dear  Father,  Dr.  Tuckannaii, 
and  Mr.  Fletcher,'  i.e.  Joseph  Fletcher, 
H.M.  inspector  of  siehools).  6. '  The  Qainu 
of  Ragged  Schools  to  Pecuniary  Educational 
Aid  from  the  Annual  Parliamentary  Gnat, 
&C.,'  1869.  7.  '  What  shall  we  do  with  our 
Pauper  Children  P'  &c,  1861.  8. « Our  Con- 
victs, how  they  are  made  and  should  be 
treated,'  1864,  8vo,  2  vols,  (this  had  the 
'greathonour'  of  being  placed  ontheRonuf 
'Index  Expuq^torius').  9.  '  Last  Thn  in 
England  of  the  R^edi  Rammohun  BoT,' 
1866,  8vo.  10. '  Six  Months  in  India,'  ISffl, 
8vo,  2  vols.  She  published  also  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  '  Memoir '  of  her  &ther ;  and  • 
'  Young  Christian's  Hymn  Book,' with  su^k- 
ntent. 

fXifk  and  Work  of  ICaiy  Oupentw,  1879,  h} 
J.  Esdin  Oarpenter  (her  nepheiw);  anthoritiM 
cited  above.]  A.  &. 

OAEPENTER,  NATHANAEL  n689- 
1628  P),  author  and  philosopher,  son  of  John 
Carpenter  (</.  1561)  [q.  v.],  rector  of  North- 
leign,  Devonshire,  was  bom  there  on  7  Feb. 
1^8-9.  He  matriculated  at  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford,  on  7  June  1606 ;  but  was  elected, 
on  a  recommendatory  letter  of  James  I,  a  De- 
vonshire fellow  of  Exeter  Coll^  on  30  Jnne 
1607.  AsecondDevonshirecaaaidate,Michul 
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Jermyn,  obtained  an  eqtul  number  of  TOtee, 
whereupon  the  viceH^ancellor  gttve  hia  de- 
cision in  favooT  of  Carpenter.  The  dates 
of  Carpenter'a  degreee  were  B.A.  6  July 
1610,  ILA.  1618,  B.D.  11  Maj  1626,  D.D. 
1^.  Dvring  hi*  Nsidance  at  Oxford  he  i« 
aud  to  iam  become,  '  hj  a  virtuoas  emida- 
tion  and  industrjr,  a  noted  philostn^er,  poet, 
mathematioian,  and  jg^eographer.  (hie  of 
hit  pupila  at  the  uniTergit}r  waa  Sir  Wil- 
liam Morice,  secietaiy  of  state  1660-8,  a 
politician  with  leli^oas  views  iaolined  to 
preabTterianisin,  which  wen  probably  in- 
spired by  his  tutor'a  CalTiniam.  Caipenter's 
attainments  attracted  the  notice  of  the  chief 
diTineaof  theage.  Sutdiffe,  dean  of  Exeter, 
nominated  him  a  member  of  his  new  college 
at  Chelsea,  and  Archbishop  Ussher  tempted 
him  into  Ireland,  where  he  was  aimainted 
schoolmaster  of  the  king  s  wards  in  Dublin, 
the  wards  being  miaors  of  property  whose 
parents  were  Roman  catholics.  Carpenter's 
osath  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  Dublin  in 
the  beginning  of  1628,  and  his  funeral  sermon 
waspraachea  by  Bobert  Ussher,  a  brother  of 
the  archbishop.  On  his  deaUibed  he  r»- 
gr^ted  that  he  had  '  so  much  courted  the 
maid  instead  of  the  mistress,'  meaning  that 
he  bad  spent  his  chief  time  in  philosophy  and 
mathematics  and  had  neglected  divinity. 

His  writing  were  numerous.  The  earliest 
of  them, '  Fhtlosophia  libera  triplici  exercl- 
tationum  decade  proposita,'  an  attack  on  the 
Aristotelian  s^tem  of  philosophy,  appeared 
It  Frankfort  m  1621,  under  tm  disguise  of 
N.  C.  Cosmopolitanus.  Later  editions  were 
issued  under  nis  name  in  1622, 1636,  and  1676. 
His  treatise  of  '  Oecwraphy  delineated  forth 
in  two  books,'  published  in  1626,  and  repub- 
lished in  1636,  contains  many  eloquent  pas- 
Mgss,  especially  a  digression  (p.  360  et  seq.) 
in  praise  of  the  illustrious  natives  of  'our 
mountainous  proviuoes  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall.' Emboaied  in  it  ar«  some  pages  of 
poetry,  in  which  his  'Mother  Oxtoid'  r»- 
cooBts  the  advantaf^es  which  he  had  derived 
from  association  with  her,  and  reproaches 
him  for  his  partialis  to  his  native  county. 
Three  sermons  entitled  '  Achitopbel,  or  Uie 
Picture  of  a  Wicked  Politician,  preached  to 
the  university  of  Oxford  and  dedicated  to 
Ussher,  are  stated  to  have  appeared  in  1627, 
lftJ8, 1629,  1683.  1638,  and  1642.  The  first 
edlUoD  was  called  in,  and  the  passages  against 
Anninianism  were  expunged.  After  his  death 
there  a^ared  (1633  and  1640)  a  sermon, 
'  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida's  Woe,'  which  he 
had  preached  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford.  The 
dedication  by  N.  H.  to  Dean  Winniffe  asserts 
that  but  for  '  a  kinsman's  (Jo.  Ca.)  friendly 
hand '  the  manuscript  might  havs  '  perished 


on  the  Netherland  shores,'  as  Carpenter's 
labours  in  optics  did  in  the  Irish  Sea.  A 
charisterium  to  Carpenter  by  Degory  Wheare 
appears  in  the  appendix  to  t&e  laser's  '  Pietas 
eiga  benefaetores,'  1628.  A  manuscript  by 
Caip«iter  entitled  '  Encomia  Yaria'  belongs 
to  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (J5K»*.  M8S. 
Oamm.  4tn  Rep.  app.  p.  690). 

[Wood's Athente  Oxon.  (Bliss),ii.  421-2,  FasU, 
i  837,  898;  Prince's  Worthies  (1810),  178-5, 
608 ;   Boose's  Reg.  of  Exeter  Coll.  pp.  6S,  66, 

ju.]  w:  P.  C. 

OABPENTER,  PHILIP  PEARSALL 

(1819-1877),  conohologist,  youngest  child 
of  Lant  Carpenter  [q.  v.],  was  bom  at 
Bristol  in  November  1819.  His  education 
began  in  his  fkther's  school,  was  continued 
at  a  proprietary  institution  railed  the  Bristol 
CoUc^,  and  concluded  at  a  presbyterian 
training  college  at  York.  He  graduated  B,  A. 
in  the  university  of  London  in  1841,  and  soon 
after  became  minister  of  a  presbyterian  eoa.- 
gregation  at  Stand,  whence  he  removed  in 
1846  to  a  oonsregation  at  Warrington,  and 
there  remained  for  fifteen  years.  He  did  not 
confine  his  activity  to  preaching,  but  was 
concerned  in  endless  philanthropic  schemes, 
some  wise  and  useful,  others  ill-considered 
and  unfruitfuL  He  established  a  printing 
press,  and  disseminated  his  opinions  by  fre- 
quent leafiets,  letters,  magaxines,  and  other 
publications.  He  learnt  to  swim  in  the  canal, 
and  instituted  a  swimming  academy ;  he  lec- 
tured on  the  necessity  of  proper  drainage,  and 
stood  up  for  the  preservation  (rf  ancient  rights 
of  way.  He  set  a  fine  example  of  temperance 
in  eating  and  of  abstinence  nom  wine,  but  he 
spoke  or  a  public  dinner  to  the  officers  of  the 
militia  as  an  expenditure  for  sensual  gratifi- 
cation which  could  not  be  reconciled  with 
christian  sobriety,  and  he  refused  to  lend  a 
copy  of  a  song,  <  Mynheer  van  Dunk,'  to  a 
Christmas  glee  party  because  he  would  not 
encourage  tne  singing  of  bacchanalian  verses. 
He  had  always  thought  it  a  sin  to  drink  wine, 
and  soon  came  to  believe  it  foolish  to  eat 
meat.  When  his  house  was  robbed  he  pub- 
lished a  handbill  describing  the  candlesticks, 
silver  spoons,  and  other  property  stolen,  and 
informing  the  thieves  that  he  had  forgiven 
them ;  that  if  they  liked  to  call  he  would 
converse  with  them,  and  that  if  they  did  not 
call  they  would  have  to  meet  him  on  the  day 
of  j  udgment.  The  current  of  his  activity  was 
at  length  turned  into  a  definite  ohanneL  He 
had  been  instructed  in  natural  science  when 
a  boy,  had  made  a  collection  of  shells,  and 
had  always  had  a  taste  for  natural  history. 
One  day,  in  1866,  while  walking  down  a 
street  in  Livetpool,  Carpenter  caught  ai^ 
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of  some  Ktrange  shells  in  a  dealer's  window. 
He  went  in,  and  found  that  the  specimens  . 
were  part  of  a  vast  collection  made  by  a  Bel-  < 
gian  naturalist  named  Reigen  at  Mazatlan  in 
California.     The  collector  had  died,  leaving 
his  shells  unsorted  and  unnamed.    Carpen-  1 
ter  bought  them  for  60L    There  were  foui^ 
teen  tons  of  shells,  each  ton  occupying  forty 
cubic  feet.    The  examination,  description, 
naming,  and  classification  of  these  shelb  was 
the  chief  work  of  the  rest  of  Carpenter's  life. 
By  the  comparison  of  hundreds  of  examples, 
104  previous  species  were  shown  to  be  mere 
yarieties,  while  222  new  species  were  added 
to  the  catalogue  of  the  mollusca.    Thence- 
forward,  though  he  sometimes    preached, 
made  speeches,  and  wrote  pamphlets,  most 
of  Carpenter's  time  was  given  to  shells,  and 
even  when  he  received  calls  or  paid  visits 
he  would  wash  and  pack  up  shells  during 
conversation.    Their  pecuniary  value  when 
named  and  arranged  in  series  was  great,  but 
he  never  tried  to  grow  rich  by  them,  and  his 
whole  endeavour  was  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  them  and  to  supply  as  many  public 
institntions  as  possible  with  complete  collec- 
tions of  Mazatlan  mollusca.  A  full  report  on 
them  occupies  209  pages  of  the  '  British  As- 
sociation Reports '  for  1856,  and  further  de- 
tails are  to  be  found  in  the  same  reports  for 
1863,  and  in  the  '  Smithsonian  Reports '  for 
1860.    He  visited  America  in  1868,  and  in 
1860,  after  his  return  to  England,  married  at 
Manchester  Miss  Minnie  Meyer.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremony  the  wedded  pair  for- 
mally adopted  a  boy  whom  Carpenter  had 
found  in  a  refuge  at  Baltimore.    In  1866  he 
sailed  with  wife  and  adopted  son  for  America, 
settled  in  Montreal,  and  there  lived  to  the 
end  of  his  days.    He  took  pupils,  ceased  to 
be  a  Presbyterian,  and  became  reconciled  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Anglican  church.  Shells 
occupied  most  of  his  time,  and  he  was  work- 
ing at  the  Chitonidae,  of  which  he  had  formed 
a  great  collection,  when  he  was  seized  with 
an  acute  illness,  and  died  on  24  May  1877. 
Carpenter  once  spoke  >  f  himself  as  '  a  bom 
teacher,  a  naturalist  1/  chance.'    The  de- 
scription should  have  been  reversed.  He  had 
been  fond  of  shells  and  of  natural  history 
from  early  boyhood,  and  the  chance  was  only 
in  the  incident  which  gave  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  following  his  natural  bent.  His  teach- 
ing was  spoiled  by  his  ignorance  of  what  was 
ludicrous,  and  he  used  to  imitate  the  move- 
ments of  polyps  with  his  arms  and  legs  in  a 
way  which  fixed  his  own  grotesque  attitudes 
on  the  memory  of  his  pupils,  but  which  drove 
their  attention  away  from  polvps.    He  was 
a  virtuous  man  and  a  labonous,  but  was 
nuthor  judicioua  nor  profound. 


[Memoirs  (with  portrait),  edited  by  R.  L.  Os^ 
penter,  1880;  British  Association  RepoIt^  18SS, 
Ice. ;  personal  knowledge.]  K.  M. 

CAAPENTEB,  RICHARD(1676-lfflr), 
divine,  was  bom  in  C<nmwaU  in  1676.  He 
matriculated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  oa 
28  May  1692,  and  took  his  degrees  of  BA. 
on  19  Feb.  1696-6,  B.D.  26  June  1611,  ind 
I).D.  10  Feb.  1616-17.  He  was  elected  to  a 
Cornish  fellowship  at  his  college  on  SO  June 
1696,  and  retained  it  until  %  June  1606^ 
during  which  time  he  devoted  his  attention, 
under  the  advice  of  Thomas  Holland,  the 
rector  of  Exeter  College,  to  the  studv  of 
theology,  and  became  noted  for  his  preachii^ 
powers.  In  1606  he  was  appointed  hj  Sir 
Kobert  Chichester  to  the  rectories  of  Sher- 
well  and  Loxhore,  near  Barnstaple,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  he  was  the  Richiri 
Carpenter  who  from  1601  to  1626  held  die 
vicarage  of  OoUumpton.  While  he  was  t 
tutor  at  Oxford,  Christopher  Treyelyan,  a  sob 
of  John  Trevelyan  of  Nettlecombe,  Some^ 
setshire,  who  married  Urith.  daughter  of  Si 
John  Chichester  of  Devonshire,  was  among 
his  pupils,  and  through  this  introduction  te 
these  families  Carpenter  married  Sosaimi, 
his  pupil's  youngest  sister,  and  obtained  hit 
benefice  from  Sir  Robert  Chichester.  He 
died  on  18  Dec.  1^27,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  Loxhore  Church,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Carpenter's  literary  productions  were  con- 
fined to  theology.  He  was  the  author  of:  1.  'A 
Sermon  preached  at  the  Ftmeral  Solemnities 
of  Sir  Arthur  Ackland,'  9  Jan.  1611-11 
2.  '  A  Pastoral  Charge  at  the  Triennial  Tm- 
tation  of  the  Bishop  of  Exon.  at  Barnstaple,' 
1616.  8.  '  Christ's  Lamm  Bell  of  Jjoy»  re- 
sounded,' 1616.  4.  'The  Concionable  Chris- 
tian,' three  sermons  preached  before  the 
judges  of  the  circuit  in  1620,  London,  16SS. 
His  learning  is  highly  praised  by  Charlei 
Fitzgeoffiry  in  his  '  Aronue,'  and  two  lettai 
addressed  to  him  by  Degory  Wheare  in  180S 
and  1621  are  in  the  '  Epistoln  Eucharisties' 
subjoined  to  the  latters  'Pietas  erga  Bene- 
factores,'  1628.  Some  verses  bj^  (Aipent* 
are  printed  in  the  '  Funebre  Officium  m  ne- 
monam  Elizabethee  Anglise  reginn '  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  16Cfe,  and  m  the  collec- 
tion ('  Pietas  erga  Jacobum  Anglise  regem  *) 
with  which  that  body  in  the  same  year  ▼«!■ 
comed  the  new  king. 

[Wood's  Athens  Oxon. (BIiis),ii.418 ;  Bossi't 
Reg.  of  ExeUT  Coll.  pp.  62-8,  810 ;  Bowe  and 
Courtney's  BibL  Comub.  ppi  OS,  11 15 ;  Trerelnui 
Papers,  pt.  iii.  (Camden  Soc.  1872),  pp.  xxri,  77i 
84, 110-12,138-40;  Arber's  Stationers*  Begistete, 
Hi.  496,696,  iv.  81.]  W.P.C. 
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CARPENTER,  RICHARD  (d.  1670?), 
'theological  mountebank,'  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  in  1622  elected  to  a  scholarship  at 
King's  CoUege,  Cambridge.  From  the  ao- 
coont  of  him  in  the  'Biographia  Drama- 
tica'  it  is  to  be  inferred  tnat  he  left  the 
university  without  taking  his  degree.  In 
his  work, '  Experience,  mstorie,  and  Divi- 
nitie,'  he  sa^s  that  he, '  being  first  a  scholar 
of  Etion  dollege  and  afterwards  a  student 
in  Cambridge,  forsook  the  university  and 
immediately  trayelled.'  In  the  same  work 
he  affirms  that  he  was  converted  to  Roman 
Catholicism  by  an  English  monk  in  London, 
that  he  studied  in  Flanders,  Artois,  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  and  that  he  was  subse- 
quently ordained  a  priest  by  the  hands  of 
tne  pope's  substitute  m  Rome.  Having  been 
a  Benedictine  monk  at  Douay  for  some  time, 
he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  England, 
where,  after  about  a  year,  he  returned  to 
the  protestant  religion,  waa  ordained,  and, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (Abbot),  was  presented  to  the 
small  living  of  Poling,  near  Arundel,  in  1635 
(Dailawat,  Suttex,  iL  (pt.  L)  60).  During 
his  incumbency  he  was  much  annoyed  by 
the  Roman  catholics  in  Arundel,  who  lost 
no  opportunity  of  slandering  him  or  holding 
him  up  to  ridicule  before  nis  parishioners. 
In  his  '  Experience,'  &c.,  he  gives  a  high- 
flown  account  of  his  reasons  for  becoming  a 
protestant,  but  his  enemies  affirmed  that  his 
change  of  creed  was  in '  order  to  gain  a  wife,' 
and  uiat '  he  had  run  away  with  the  wife  at 
the  man  with  whom  he  lodged.'  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  married  at 
this  time.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  threw  up  his  living  and  became  an  itine- 
rant preacher,  his  chief  aim  seeming  to  be  to 
widen  the  breach  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament  as  much  as  possible.  Disappointed 
Dy  his  lack  of  success,  ne  quitted  this  way  of 
lue,  and  going  over  to  Paris  he  again  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  Romish  church,  and 
made  it  his  business  to  rail  at  protestantism. 
Betuming  to  England,  he  jomed  the  inde- 
pendents, and  Dodd's  '  Church  History '  re- 
cords that  'he  played  his  pulpit  pranks 
according  to  the  humour  of  the  time,  and 
became  a  mere  mountebank  of  religion.  He 
shortly  afterwards  married  and  settled  at 
Aylesbury,  where  he  had  relations,  and  used 
to  preach  in  a  very  fantastical  manner,  to 
the  great  mirth  of  his  auditors.'  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  very 
serious,  and,  in  company  with  his  wife,  em- 
braced Catholicism  for  a  third  time,  which 
religion  he  is  supposed  to  have  professed  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  is  known  to  have 
been  aliT9  in  1670,  but  is  believed  to  have 

TOL.  ui. 


died  during  that  year.  Wood,  who  was  inti< 
mately  acquainted  with  him,  says  '  that  he 
was  a  fantastical  man  that  changed  his  mind 
with  his  cloths,  and  that  for  his  juggles  and 
tricks  in  matters  of  religion  he  was  esteemed 
a  theological  mountebank.'  Dodd  affirms  that 
'  he  wanted  neither  wit  nor  learning,  which, 
notwithstanding,  lay  imder  a  frighdul  ma- 
nagement throi;igh  the  iniquity  01  the  times 
and  his  own  inconstant  temper.'  His  chief 
work  was :  1.  '  Experience,  Historie,  and  Di- 
yinitie,'  &C.  1640;  republished  with  additions 
in  1648  as  'The  Downfall  of  Antichrist,' a 
queer  mixture  <^  autobiography  and  reli- 
gion, full  of  classical  quotations  and  absurd 
stories.  After  the  Restoration  he  wrote  a 
comedy  called :  2.  '  The  Pragmatical  Jesuit,' 
of  which  Langbaine  speaks  with  some  com- 
mendation. Prefixed  to  this  play  is  his  por- 
trait in  a  long  habit ;  a  previous  one,  however, 
exhibits  him  as  a  formal  cleric  with  a  sad 
and  mortified  countenance.  He  also  wrote : 
3.  'The  Anabaptist  washt  and  washt,  and 
shrunk  in  the  Washing,'  1663.  4.  '  The  per- 
fect Law  of  God,  being  a  Sermon  and  no  Ser- 
mon, preached  and  yet  not  preached,'  1652 
(published  while  he  was  an  independent). 
6.  '  Astrolo^  proved  harmless,  useful,  pious,' 
1663.  6.  'The  Last  and  Highest  Appeal; 
or  an  Appeal  to  God  against  the  new  Reli- 
gion Makers,  Dressers,  Menders,  and  Vendors 
amongst  us,'  &c.  7.  '  The  Jesuit  and  the 
Monk  ;  or  the  Serpent  and  the  Dragon,'  1666. 
S.  'Rome  and  her  Jesuits,'  1663. 

A  RiCHA&D  Cakfenter  is  mentioned  by 
Ellas  Ashmole,  who  prints  in  his  '  Theatrum 
Chimicum  Britannicum,'  1661,  an  English 
poem,  detailing  various  alchemical  prescrip- 
tions, under  tne  title  of  'The  \Vorke  of 
Richard  Carpenter.'  This  is  from  the  'Sloane 
MS.'  288,  No.  8,  where  the  piece  is  entitled 
'  The  Prologue  of  R  C.  of  the  Philosopher's 
Stone,  and  described  as  the  opening  lines  of 
a  lost  work  by  Thomas  Chamock  (1624  P- 
1581)  [q-  v.],doubtle8s  Carpenter's  contempo- 
rary (TAinfEB,  Bibl.  Brit. ;  Brit.  Mtu.'Cat.) 

[Biographia  Britannica ;  Athenae  Ozon.  voL  iL 
419,  420,  ed.  Bliss ;  Harwood's  Alumni  Eton.  p. 
223  ;  Grangers  Biog.  Hist,  of  England,  iii.  S46, 
3rd  edit.;  Dodd's  Chnrch  History,  1737;  Lan(^ 
baine's  Account  of  the  Dramatic  Poets,  1891 ; 
Baker's  Biog.  Dramatica,  voL  i.  pt.  L  p.  88.1 

A.C.B. 

OABPENTEB,  RICHARD  CROM- 
WELL (1812-1855),  architect,  was  bom 
21  Oct.  1812,  educated  at  Charterhouse,  and 
articled  to  Mr.  Blyth.  He  first  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1830,  sending  a  '  De- 
sign for  a  Cathedral  Transept,'  and  between 
that  year  and  1849  exhibited  nine  works. 
Among  his  earliest  buildinjjs  were  the  churches 
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of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Andrew  at  Birming- 
ham ;  among  his  later  St.  Paul,  Brighton,  and 
St.  Marj  Magdalen,  Monster  Square,  London. 
He  also  executed  restorations  at  Chichester 
Cathedral,  Sherborne  Abbey,  and  designed 
St.  John's  College,  Hurstpi^oint,  Sussex. 
He  died  in  Upper  Bedford  Place,  fiumell 
Square,  27  March  1866. 

[EedgraTs's  Diet,  of  Artista,  1878 ;  Grares's 
Diet,  of  Artists.]  0.  H. 

OARPENTEB,  "WILLIAM  (1797-1874), 
miscellaneous  writer,  son  of  a  tradesman  in 
St.  James's,  Westminster,  was  bom  in  1797. 
He  received  no  school  education,  but  at  an 
early  age  entered  the  service  of  a  bookseller 
in  FinsDury,  first  as  an  errand-boy,  and  then 
as  an  apprentice.  By  persevering  self-etndy 
he  acquired  several  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, and  devoted  himself  with  special 
eagerness  to  biblical  subjects.  Whue  at 
Finsbury  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Wil- 
liam Greenfield,  editor  01  Bagster's  '  Poly- 
glot Bibles.'  With  him  he  edited  for  some 
time  the  'Scripture  Magaxine,'  which  was 
afterwards  expanded  into  the  'Critica  Bi- 
blica '  (4  vols.  1824-7).  Devoting  himself 
entirely  to  literary  pursuits,  he  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  works  on  theological  and  general  sub- 
jects, and  was  connected  in  succession  with 
numerous  periodicals.  He  was  editor  of  the 
'  Shipping  Gazette '  in  1836,  of  the  *  Era '  in 
1838,  of  the  '  Railway  Observer '  in  1848,  of 
'Lloyd's  Weekly  News'  in  1844,  <rf  the 
•  Court  Journal '  in  1848,  of  the  '  Sunday 
Times '  and  '  Bedfordshire  Independent '  in 
18-54.  He  also  edited  a  morning  paper.  As 
ajoumalist  he  issued  a  publication  entitled 
'Political  Lrtter8'(  1830-1).  Thishemain- 
tained  was  not  liable  to  the  Stamp  duty  on 
newspapers,  and  he  issued  it  partly  to  try  the 
question,  A  prosecution  followed  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  authorities  in  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer. At  the  trial  (14  May  1881)  Carpen- 
ter defended  himself,  was  convicted,  and  was 
imprisoned  for  some  time  in  the  king's  bench 
(Report  of  Trial  prefixed  to  OoUeeted  Poli- 
tical Lettert),  From  his  prison  he  edited  the 
'Political  Mngaiine'  (September  1881  to  July 
1832,  republished  as  'Carpenter's  Monthly 
Political  Magazine,'  1832). 

Carpenter  threw  himself  with  great  ceal 
into  the  cause  of  political  reform.  In  con- 
nection with  this  lie  wrote  '  An  Address  to 
the  Working  Classes  on  the  Reform  Bill,' 
1831 ;  '  The  People's  Book,  comprising  their 
chartered  rights  and  practical  wrongs,  1881 ; 
'The  Electors'  Manual,'  1832 ; '  The  Political 
Text  Book,  comprising  a  view  of  the  origin 
and  objects  of  government,  and  an  examinar- 1 
tion  of  the  principal  social  and  political  in-  1 


stitutiona  of  England,'  183S ;  '  Peense  £» 
the  People,'  1841 ;  <  I'he  C(wporation  of  Lon- 
don as  it  is,  and  as  it  should  be,'  1847.  Be- 
tween 1861  and  1863  Oarpenter  waa  hoooruj 
aecnetary  to  the  Chancery  Refwm  Associa- 
tion, for  which  he  wrote  a  good  deal  He 
also  wrote  a  little  treatise,  'The  lan^tes 
found  in  the  Anglo-Saxooa,' 1878.  Caipnter 
was  troubled  with  defective  eyeei^tj  sad 
waa,notwith8t«ndi]ighiaraaMrkableaetmty, 
ia  somewhat  poor  ctrciuutwicea  for  aODMtiiM 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  at  his  leai- 
denceinColefarookeRow,  Islington,  31  Anil 
1874. 

Carpenter  published:  1.  < Saacto  Biblics' 
(a  coUection  of  parallel  passages),  8  vob. 
1826,  dedicated  to  Geoi^  IV.     8.  'Oilsii- 
darium  Palestinse,  exhibiting  the  Plincijal 
Events  in  Scripture  History,'  1826.    8.  'A 
Popular  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  tk 
Scnptuiee,'  1826.    4.  'Old  English  and  He- 
Inrew  Proverbs  explained  and  illustratsd,' 
1826.    6.  <  A  Reply  to  the  Accusations  d 
Piracy  and  Plagiariam,  in  a  letter  to  the  Her. 
T.  H.  Home,'  1637     6.  'An  Examination  of 
Scripture  Diffioultiee,'  1828.    7.  'Scripture 
Natural  History'  (1828,  republished Bogton, 
U.8.,  1833;  Latin  tranalation,  Paria^lSU). 
8.  'Popular Lectures onBiblicalOciticismsBd 
Interpretation,'  1829.  9.  'A  Guide  to  tbePne- 
tical  Beading  of  the  Bible,' 1880.   10. 'Ansc- 
dotee  of  the  FtenehRevoluti<«of  1830^'  1830. 
11.  'A  Popular  History  of  Priestcraft  abridged 
from  W.Howitt's  Book,' 1884.  12. 'AR^fy 
to  W.  Hewitt's  Preface  to  the  Abridged  Hii- 
toiy  of  Priestcraft,' 1834.    IS.  'The  Life  sad 
Timee  of  John  Milton,'  1836.     14.  '  The  Bi- 
blieal  Companion,'  1886.    16.  '  Relief  for  tke 
Unemploywl;  Emigration  and  ColonisttiflS 
considered,' 1841.    16.  'Clark's  Christian  Is- 
beritmnce'  (6th  ed.  1843).    17.  'A  Comim- 
hensive  Dictionary  of  English  Synonynia  '(6tli 
ed.  1 866).   18. '  An  Intn^uction  to  Uie  B«sd- 
ing  and  Study  of  the  English  Bible '  (8  vob. 
1867-8).    The  following  have  also  been  ia- 
eluded  m  a  list  of  Carpenter's  works: '  Uaai^ 
phile,  a  DictionuT  of  Facts  and  Dstsi;' 
'  Critical  Dissertation  on  Ezekiel's  Tenpls;' 
'  Wealeyaaa; '  'Life  of  Cobbett'  (whoia  he 
knew  intimately) ;  '  Small  Debts,  aa  Aigt- 
ment  for  County  Courts ; '  '  Machinen  au 
the  Working  Classes:'  "The  Condition  of 
Children  in  Mines  and  Factories.'    He  sIm 
edited  and  abridged  Calmet's  '  History  of  the 
Bible.'     His  scriptural  treatiaas  have  bsea 
very  popular  in  America. 

[Men  of  the  Time,  8th  edit.  1872.  pp.  lM-<; 
Snndav  Times  newspaper,  3  Hay  1874,  p.8,  eoL 
1 ;  Bnt.  Mas.  Cat. ;  Prefxce  to  InUroduerioD  to 
the  Reading  and  Study  of  the  Ei^ish  Bibla] 
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CABPENTER,  WILLIAM  BENJA- 
MIN (1818-1885),  iwturalut, 'WM  the  £Durtlii 
ekild  and  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Laat  Carpenter 
[q.  T.],  and  brother  of  Mary  and  Philip  Car- 
psnter  [q-v.]  He  was  bom  at  Exeter  on 
29  Oct  1818.  His  father  removed  to  Bristol 
in  1817 ;  young  Carpenter  received  his  earlv 
edncaticm  there  in  his  fiitJier's  notable  school, 
sndacquired  bothexactdassioalandsoientiflc 
hiowledge.  He  was  aaxloHS  to  be  a  eivil 
engineer,  but  sacrificed  his  inclination  when 
pressed  to  become  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Estlin, 
the  family  doctor.  He  passed  some  time  in 
the  West  Indies  as  companion  to  Mr.  Estlin, 
and  his  experience  of  social  conditions  pie- 
ceding  the  abolition  of  slavery  led  him  to 
be  tuonghout  life  a  cautious  and  moderate 
rather  than  an  ardent  reformer. 

After  some  preUminaiy  work  at  the  Bristol 
Medical  School,  Carpenter  entered  University 
College,  London,  in  1883,  as  a  medical  stu- 
dent, and  it  is  significant  of  a  mania  for 
lectures  then  encouraged  that  he  often  at- 
tended thirtnr-five  lectures  a  week,  as  his 
note-books  show.  He  also  attended  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital  for  some  time.  After  obtain- 
ing the  Surgeons'  and  Apothecaries'  diplomas 
in  1886  he  went  to  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
School  and  commenced  researches  on  physio- 
logy. He  wrote  papers  which  showed  a 
Duned  tendency  to  seek  large  generalisations 
snd  to  bring  aU  the  natoru  sciences  to  the 
elucidation  of  vital  functions.  His  early 
p^ers,  '  On  the  Voluntary  and  Instinctive 
Actions  of  LivinffBdngs'CEdinbuigh  Medi- 
cal and  Suigicu  Journal,'  xlviii.  1837,  pp. 
22-44),  <0n  the  Unity  of  Function  m 
uuaed  Beings '  ('  Edinburgh  New  Philo- 
tical  Journal,'  xxiii.  1887,  pp.  92-116), 
1  the  Differences  of  the  Laws  regulating 
Vital  and  Physical  Phenomena'  (t^.  xxiv. 
1838,  pp.  827-58),  which  obtained  the  Stu- 
denU' Prise  of  80/.,  and  '  The  Physiological 
Inferences  to  be  deduced  ftom  the  Structure 
of  the  Nervous  System  of  Invertebrated  Ani- 
mals'  (graduation  thesis,  1889),  the  latter 
of  whicu  obtained  ihe  notice  of  Johannes 
Miiller,  ths  first  physiologist  of  the  day,  who 
inserted  a  translation  of  it  in  his  '  Aruiives ' 
for  1840,  were  the  nrecursors  of  his  great  work, 
'The  Pnnciplee 01  General  and  Comparative 
Physioloa7,'pnblished  in  1889.  This  was  the 
first  English  book  which  contained  adequate 
conceptions  of  a  science  of  biology.  A  second 
edition  was  called  for  in  1841,  and  it  was 
recognised  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  mental  grasp  and  range  of  studv. 

Before  his  graduation  at  Ekunburgh  Caa^ 
penter  had  become  lecturer  on  medical  ju- 
rispradence  at  the  Bristol  Medical  School, 
ana  he  afterwards  lectured  there  on  physio- 


also.  He  found  the  anxieties  of  general 
Lcal  practice  too  great  for  his  kent  sus- 
ceptibilities, and  undertook  further  Uteraiy 
work,  including  a  naefhl  and  comprehensive 
<  Popular  Oyeli^eedia  of  Science,'  1848.  In 
1844  he  removed  to  London,  gaining  the 
poet  of  Fulleiian  prafiassor  of  physioh^  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  and  being  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  the  same  year. 
He  was  sppointed  lecturer  on  physiology  at 
the  London  Hospital^  and  professor  of  forensic 
medicine  at  University  College.  He  was  also 
for  some  years  exaaiinwr  in  physiology  and 
comparative  anatomy  at  the  University  at 
London,  and  Swiney  keturer  on  geology  at 
the  British  Museum.  Fnnn  1847  to  1863 
he  edited  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chiruigical  Review,'  and  from  1851  to  1859 
he  was  principal  of  University  Hall,  the 
residence  £ar  students  at  University  College. 
In  1866,  on  appointment  as  registrar  of  tue 
University  of  London,  he  reaiguM  his  lecturo- 
ships,  and  thenceforward  was  the  chief  worker 
in  the  great  develojiment  of  that  university 
till  his  resignation  m  1879^hen  he  received 
the  distinction  of  a  O.B.  He  was  appointed 
a  crown  member  of  the  senate  on  the  next 
vacancy,  and  continued  an  active  member 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  19  Nov. 
1886,  from  severe  bums  received  by  the 
accidental  upeetting  of  a  makeshift  spirit- 
lamp  while  he  was  taking  a  vapour  batn. 

Carpenter  was  one  of  the  last  examples 
of  an  almost  universal  naturalist.  Some  of 
his  most  valuable  and  laborious  work  was 
done  in  (oology.  In  a  series  of  papers  and 
reports  to  the  British  Association,  c<»n- 
mencing  in  1848,  and  to  the  Royal,  Micro- 
scopical, and  Geological  Societies,  he  gave 
the  results  of  his  own  and  others'  inquiries 
into  the  microscopic  structure  of  shells. 
These  were  followed  by  a  set  of  four  memoirs 
in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  186&-60, 
on  the  foraminifera.  In  1862  the  Bay  Society 
published  his  '  Introduction  to  the  Study  at 
the  Foraminifera,'  in  which  he  was  largely 
assisted  by  ProliaesorB  W.  E.  Parker  and 
T.  Rupert  Jones;  it  is  a  memoir  of  fundsr- 
mental  importance  on  the  subject.  As  late 
as  1882  he  contributed  an  important  paper 
on  OrbitoUtes  to  the  '  Philosophical  'nans- 
actions.'  Marine  soology  also  largely  inte- 
rested him,  and  out  of  his  rammer  excursiona 
to  Arran,  when  he  studied  tlie  feather^ttn, 
grew  a  \ax^  scheme  of  deep-sea  exploration. 
In  the  spring  of  1868  he  studied  the  crinoida 
near  Beuast  with  Professor Wyville  Thomson, 
and  in  the  same  year  they  explored  the 
fauna  and  other  phenomena  of  the  sea-bottom 
between  the  north  of  Ireland  and  the  Faroe 
islands  in  the  Lightning.  This  was  followed 
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hj  farther  explorations  in  the  Porcupine 
(1869  and  1870),  and  in  the  Shearwater 
(1871),  in  which  he  traversed  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Atlantic  between  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal,  and  by  the  Challenger 
expedition  under  Wyrille  Thomson,  in  the 
preparations  for  which  Carpenter  took  an 
active  part. 

Some  of  Carpenter's  most  important  zoo- 
logical contributions  related  to  the  question 
of  the  animal  nature  of  £ozoSn  oartadense, 
as  found  in  masses  in  the  Laurention  rocks 
of  Canada.  He  contributed  numerous  papers 
on  this  subject  to  the  Royal  Society,  the 
'Canadian  Naturalist'  (ii.  1866),  the  'In- 
tellectual Observer*  (vii.  1866),  'Philoso- 
phical Magazine '  (1866),  'Geolo^^cal  Society's 
Quarterly  Journal,'  Ac.  For  some  years 
before  his  death  he  had  been  collecting  mar 
terials  for  a  monograph  on  EozoSn,  which  he 
did  not  complete.    Another  favourite  sub- 

i'ect  of  his  research  was  the  structure,  em- 
iryology,  and  past  history  of  the  feather- 
stars  and  crinoids,  in  which  he  demonstrated 
important  facts  of  structure  and  physiology 
which  were  long  controverted.  His  chief 
paper  was  '  On  the  Structure,  Physiology, 
and  Development  of  Antedon  rosaceus' 
('  Philosophical  Transactions,'  1866,  pp.  671- 
766).  Among  his  services  to  zoology,  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  to  botany,  may  be  reckoned 
his  work  on  '  The  Microscope  and  its  Reve- 
lations,' 1866,  which  reached  a  sixth  edition 
in  1881.  His  zoological  and  botanical  and 
other  contributions  to  the  'Cyclopaedia  of 
Science '  were  afterwards  publishea  in  sepa- 
rate volumes  in  Bohn's  '  Scientific  Library.' 
The  '  Comparative  Physiology '  of  his  early 
*  Physiology '  was  pubhshed  separately  as  an 
enlarged  fourth  edition  in  1864. 

In  addition  to  his  principal  book.  Car- 
penter's contributions  to  phvsiolosT  were 
chiefly  to  the  mental  and  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  science.  His  early  papers  were  followed 
by  others :  '  On  the  Mutual  Relations  of  the 
vital  and  Physical  Forces '  (' Philosophical 
Tran8action8,'1850),  and '  On  the  Application 
of  the  Principle  of  Conservation  01  Force  to 
Physiology "('  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,' 
i.  1864).  ELis  great  work  on  physiology 
attained  a  fifth  edition  in  1866,  and  has  sub- 
sequently been  edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Power. 
A  smaller  '  Manual  of  Physiology,'  1846, 
renched  a  fourth  edition  in  1866.  In  1874 
Carpenter  expanded  the  chapters  of  his  pre- 
vious work  on  mental  physiology  into  a 
treatise,  'The  Principles  of  Ment^  Physio- 
logy '  (fourth  edition,  1876).  His  views  on 
the  relation  of  mind  and  brain  were  acute 
and  in  advance  of  his  time.  While  unsparing 
is  his  exposures  of  quackery  in  phrenology, 


meemensm^  electro-biology,  and  spiritaalism, 
he  did  mudi  to  educate  the  public  in  sound 
views  of  mental  processes,  and  especially  to 
bring  into  prommence  the  importance  of 
those  operations  of  which  we  are  unconsdoua 
In  1861,  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Institution,'  i.  147-68,  he  wrote '  On  the  lo- 
flu^ice  of  Suggestion  in  Modifying  and  Di- 
recting Musciuar  Movement,  independentlv 
of  Volition,'  and  in  1868  (».  v.  38846) 
'  On  the  Unconscious  Activity  of  the  Brain.' 
He  made  the  subject  of  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion (his  own  pnrase)  a  speciality,  farther 
discussing  it  in  a  lecture  at  Glasgow  in  1875, 
'  Is  Man  an  Automaton  P '  It  is  worth  note 
that  while  editor  of  the '  Medico-Ohirurgieal 
Review '  he  published  a  criticism  of  NoUs'i 
'  Physiology  of  the  Brain,'  which  had  tkt 
effect  of  converting  Dr.  Noble.  He  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  '  Natural  History  Rs- 
view' (1861-6). 

Carpenter's  deep-sea  explorations  led  him 
into  so  extensive  field  of  marine  phjsica 
He  developed  in  this  country  the  doctrme  d 
a  general  oceanic  circulation,  due  largely  to 
heat,  cold,  and  evaporation,  which  had  been 
previously  little  suspected.  His  more  im- 
portant papers  on  this  question  are  contained 
in  the  'Royal  Societrs  Proceedings,'  rriL 
XX. ;  '  Geographical  Society's  ProMedings,' 
XV.  1871 ;  '  British  Association  Reports,'  xIL 
xlii.  xliii.  His  views  were  persistently  at- 
saUed  by  Mr.  James  Croll  and  othen,  but 
have  been  sustained  by  many  other  writers. 

Carpenter's  incessant  industry  enabled  him 
to  take  part  in  many  public  movements  with 
effect.  In  1849  he  gained  a  prize  for  an 
essay  '  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Alcoholic 
Liquors'  (1850),  and  he  wrote  further  'On 
the  Physiology  of  Temperance  and  Total 
Abstinence'  (1863).  He  was  a  singnlarlj 
lucid  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects,  and  orp- 
nised  the  Gilchrist  scheme  of  popular  seienn 
lectures,  which  has  been  of  g^reat  valne  in 
spreading  sound  scientific  mowledge  and 
awakening  interest  in  science  among  tha 
working  db&sses.  He  was  a  zealous  champion 
of  vaccination  and  other  scientific  measoiea 
for  checking  disease,  and  wrote  many  maga- 
zine articles  on  such  topics.  He  was  a  larj^t 
contributor  to  various  cydopeedias.  Bii 
labours  received  numerous  marks  of  high 
distinction,  including  a  royal  medal  of  the 
Royal  Society  (1881),  the  Lyell  medal  af 
the  Geolo^cal  Society  (1883),  the  LL.D. 
of  Edinburgh  (1871),  the  presidency  of  the 
British  Association  (1872),  and  the  corre- 
sponding membership  of  the  Institute  of 
France  (1873). 

In  person  Carpenter  was  above  middb 
height,  of  quiet  and  somewhat  formal  i 
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ner,  spare,  kees-eyed,  and  tenacious-looldng. 
He  waa  an  aetire  member  of  the  unitarian 
church  at  Hampstead,  at  which  he  played 
the  organ  and  oondncted  the  pealmody  for 
aome  years.  He  regarded  miracles  not  as 
violations  of  natural  order,  but  as  manifestar- 
tions  of  a  higher  order.  His  acceptance  of 
Darwin's  views  of  evolution  was  somewhat 
limited  and  reserved.  He  believed  that 
natural  selection  leaves  untouched  the  evi- 
dence of  design  in  creation.  In  philosophy 
he  eepeeiallv  clung  to  the  reality  of  an  inde- 
pendent will  beyond  automatism.  He  was 
well  versed  in  literature  and  philosophy,  and 
this  no  doubt  influenced  his  scientific  writing, 
which  was  always  lucid  and  often  highly  ra- 
tiodnative.  Carpenter  was  married  in  1840, 
and  left  five  sons,  including  William  Lant 
Carpenter  and  Philip  Herbert  Carpenter 
(1852-1891)  [see  Supplembkt]. 

[Obituary  notices :  Nature,  28  Nov.  by  Prof. 
Ba;  Lankester ;  Inquirer,  14  KoT.,  by  sons  of 
Dr.  Caipenla;  Times,  I>aily  News,  Standard, 
11  Not.;  Fall  Mall  Gazette,  13  Nov.,  by  Grant 
Allan,  incorrect  in  several  points ;  Athennnm, 
Christiao  life,  Lancet,  14  Nov.  1886.  English 
Cjelopedia,  Biography,  ii.  81.]  G.  T.  B. 

CARPENTER,  WILLIAM  HOOK- 
HAM  (1702-1866),  keeper  of  prints  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  only  son  of  Mr.  James 
Carpenter,  a  bookseller  and  publisher  of  some 
note  established  in  Old  Bond  Street,  was  bom 
in  Brnton  Street,  London,  on  2  March  1702. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  his  father's  business, 
and  was  encaged  in  it  until  1817,  when  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Mai^aret  Sarah  Oeddes  [see  Cas- 
PESixB,  Mabqabft  Sabah]  (second  daughter 
of  Captain  Alexander  Geddes  of  Alderbury, 
Wiltsnire),  who  obtained  distinction  as  a 
portrait-painter.  He  now  set  up  in  business 
for  himself  in  Lower  Brook  Street,  and  pub- 
lished, among  other  books,  Spence's  '  Anec- 
dotes, edited  by  Singa^  and  the  first  portion 
of  Burnet's '  Practicu  Hints  on  Painting ; '  but 
Bot8ucceeding,heagunjoinedhisiather.  Car- 
peuter  had  considenble  talent  for  drawing, 
and  a  taste  for  art,  which  was  fostered  by  his 
intimacy  with  Andrew  Oeddes,  A.R.A.,  an 
Kcomplished  etcher,  and  which  had  been 
first  awakened  by  his  own  earlv  associa- 
tions. His  father  had  a  large  collection  of 
paintings,  and  dealt  largely  in  publications 
on  irt,  while  he  also  was  acquainted  with 
many  artists  and  engravers,  to  whom  he 
gave  commissions  for  illustrating  books. 
From  the  time  when  Carpenter  gave  up  his 
own  business  till  1846  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  spare  time,  much  of  which  he 
■vent  in  studying  the  prints  and  drawings  of 
toe  great  masters  ia  the  British  Museum. 


For  a  short  time  he  held  the  post  of  secre- 
taiT  to  the  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund.  In 
1844  he  published  'Pictorial  Notices,  con- 
sisting of  a  memoir  of  Sir  A.  Van  Dyck,  with 
a  des^ptive  catalogue  of  the  etchings  exe- 
cuted by  him,  and  a  variety  of  interesting 
particulars  relating  to  other  artiste  patronised 
by  Charles  I,'  London,  1844,  4to  (a  French 
translation  of  this  work  by  L.  Hymans  was 
published  at  Antwerp,  1844,  4to).  In  1845 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  department  of 

Srints  and  drawing  in  the  British  Museum, 
laipenter  held  this  post  tiU  his  death,  and 
during  his  twenty-one  years'  tenure  of  office 
very  greatly  increased  tne  interest  and  value 
of  the  collections  under  his  care.  He  got 
together  a  number  of  objects  illustrating  the 
history  of  engraving,  especially  the  early 
nieUated  silver  plates  and  sulphur  casts.  Of 
the  latter  he  procured  for  the  museum  no  less 
than  sixteen :  only  twenty-five  are  at  present 
known  to  be  anywhere  existing.  Besides  fill- 
ing many  lacunae  in  the  general  collection  of 
engravings  and  etchings,  ne  brought  together 
a  large  series  of  etchings  by  modem  painters, 
both  English  and  foreign,  and  greatly  in- 
creased the  series  of  engraved  English  por- 
traits. He  made  many  important  additions 
to  the  then  existing  coUection  of  drawings, 
eepeciaUy  works  by  the  great  masters.  He 
also  formed  an  important  collection  of  draw- 
ings by  deceased  British  artiste.  Among  his 
acquisitions  may  be  mentioned:  TheConing- 
ham  collection  of  early  Italian  engfravings, 
obtained  in  1846;  selections  of  Rembrandt's 
etchings  from  the  collectionsofLordAylesford 
and  BuonVerstolk,  and  some  valuable  Dutch 
drawings  procured  from  the  latter  collection 
in  1847;  various  fine  drawings  by  the  old 
masters,  many  of  which  had  belonged  to 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  procured  at  Messrs. 
Woodbum's  sale :  some  drawings  of  Michel- 
anffelo,  obtained  from  the  Buonarroti  family ; 
and  a  volume  of  drawings  by  Jaoopo  BeUini, 
purchased  in  1865  at  Venice.  In  1854  Car- 
penter had  been  sent  to  Venice  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  British  Museum  to  report  upon 
the  last-named  volume.  His  attention  to  nis 
duties  was  unremitting,  and  in  the  last  month 
of  his  life  he  was  watcning  with  interest  the 
progress  of  some  public  sales  at  which  he  had 
given  commissions.  He  died  at  the  British 
Museum  on  12  July  1866,  aged  74. 

Carpenter's  knowledge  of  prints  and  draw- 
ings gained  him  a  wide  reputation  in  Europe. 
In  1847  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Amsterdam,  and  in 
1862  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
on  the  council  of  which  he  served  in  1867-8. 
He  was  i^so  a  trustee  of  the  National  Poix 
trait  GkJlery  from  the  time  of  its  formation  in 
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1866.  In  connection  with  the  work  of  his 
department,  he  published  '  A  Guide  to  the 
Dnwinn  and  Pnnts  exhibited  to  the  Public 
in  the  Sine's  Library '  [at  the  British  Mu- 
seum], of  wliich  there  were  editiims  in  1868, 
1860,  and  1862,  8to. 

[Osnt.  Mag.  (4th  ser.  186S),  ii.  410, 411 ;  Mm 
of  the  Tim*  (6th  ed.),  186S ;  Proceedings  of  the 
Soc.  of  Antiq.  (2nd  aer.),  iii.  480  (Fresidenfs 
Address,  80  April  1867) ;  Statutes  sad  Bnlss  of 
the  British  Mnseom,  1871 ;  Oat.  of  Nat.  Portrait 
GaUery.]  W.  W. 

OABPENTlillUS      or      CHABPBN- 

TI£KE, (d.  1737),  statuary,  was  much 

employed  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos  at  Canons. 
He  was  for  some  years  principal  assistant 
to  Van  Ost,  the  modeller  of  the  statue  of 
Gborge  I,  once  at  Canons  and  afterwards  in 
Leicester  Square.  Carpenti&re  afterwards  set 
up  for  himself,  and  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  kept  a  manufactory  of  leaden  statues  in 
Piccadilly.  He  was  over  sixty  when  he 
died  in  1787. 

rWalpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting  (Dallaway 
and  Womnm).]  C.  M. 

OASPEITTIEBS,  OABPENTIEB,  or 
OHARPENTIERE,  ADRIEN  (A  1760- 
1774),  portrait  painter,  was  one  of  the  artists 
who  signed  the  deed  of  tlie  IVee  Society  of 
Artists  in  1768.  He  sent  pictures  to  the 
exhibitions  of  that  society  ana  to  those  of  the 
Society  of  Artists  and  the  Boyal  Academy 

i fourteen  works  in  aU)  between  1760  and 
774,  both  inclosive.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  native  of  France  or  Switzerland  who  set- 
tled in  England  about  1760.  He  died  at 
IHmlico  about  1778  at  an  advanced  a^. 
No  connection  has  been  traced  between  lum 
and  Carpenti&re  or  Charpenttdre  [q.  v.]  A 
portrait  of  Roubiliac  bj  him  is  in  thelTational 
Portrait  Qalleiy,  which  has  been  engcaved 
by  Chambers  in  line  and  by  Martin  in  messo- 
tint.    His  own  portrait  is  in  Baiters'  HalL 

[Pye's  Patronage  of  Britkh  Art ;  Cat.  of  the 
National  Portrait  Oallety;  Bryan's  Diet,  of 
Paintsis  and  EngraTers  (OraTes) ;  Bedsrave's 
Diet.  «f  ArtisU,  1878;  Pilkington's  Diet,  of 
Painteis ;  Oraves's  Diet,  ot  AituU;  Edwards's 
Anecdotes  of  Painters.]  C.  M. 

OABPXTE,  JOSEPH  CONSTANTINE 
(1764-1846),  surgeon  and  saatomist,  was 
bom  in  London  on  4  May  1764.  His  ^ther, 
a  gentleman  of  small  fortune,  lived  at  Brook 
Green,  and  was  descended  from  a  Spanish 
catholic  Cunily.  Young  Carpue  was  intended 
for  the  priesthood,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuits'  College  at  Douay.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  commenced  an  extended  conti- 
nental tour.  He  saw  much  of  Paris,  both 
before  and    after  the  revolution.     Carpue 


was  of  a  somewhat  erra&  di^ositioB,  sod, 
having  decided  against  the  chorch,  thooght 
first  ol  beoominff  a  bookseller,  that  he  m^ 
succeed  his  uncle,  Lewis,  of  Great  BosmI 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  the  sdiool&llow  sod 
Mend  of  Pope.  Later  he  felt  stzon^y  at- 
tracted in  succession  to  the  bar  and  the  st«^ 
being  an  enthusiastic  student  of  Shaknqwsre. 
At  last  he  fixed  on  surgery,  and  stndisd  at 
St.  George's  HoraitaL  (abeooxdngqnslifiBd 
he  was  appointed  staff-surgeon  to  the  Duke  of 
York's  Hospital,  Chelsea,  -whiak  appointsieot 
he  held  for  twelve  years,  resigning  on  aeeooat 
of  his  objection  to  foreign  service.  His  s*- 
sociation  with  Dr.  Person  at  St.  Qeotpi't 
Hospital  led  to  his  becmning  an  ardent  vsoci> 
nator.  Jn  order  to  promote  vaccination  be 
visited  many  Enj^lish  aailitarv  depots;  sad 
finally,  on  his  resignatiea  of  the  ho^ital  ke 
was  appointed  surgeon,  with  Pearsmi,  of  th« 
National  Vaccine  Institution,  a  post  he  held 
till  his  death. 

Carpue  was,  however,  most  distinguished 
as  an  anatomical  teacher,  although  never  on 
the  staff  of  a  medical  schooL  At  the  Doln 
of  York's  Hospital  he  raiared  no  tronUs  in 
perfecting  his  anatomicalknowledgie;  sndhe 
commenMd  teaching  in  1800,  owing  to  u 
accidental  observation  of  a  medical  student. 
His  fee  from  the  first  was  invariably  twenty 
guineas.  For  many  years  he  had  an  overflowing 
class.  He  gave  three  courses  of  daily  Isetntei 
on  anatomy,  and  lectured  twice  a  week  intbs 
evenings  on  surcery.  He  made  his  pnpila 
take  a  personal  share  in  his  demonstrstiou, 
and  his  readiness  wit^  chalk  illostntioos 
procured  him  the  sobriquet  of  the  '  chalk  lec- 
turer.' He  took  a  most  affectionate  interest  is 
his  pupils.  Carpue  lectured  till  1883.  Earlj 
in  ms  carew  he  carried  out  the  wish  of  Ben- 
jamin West,  P.R.A.,  Banks,  and  Ooswsy,  to 
ascertain  how  a  recently  killed  corpse  nxmld 
hang  on  a  cross.  A  murderer  just  exeeoted 
was  treated  in  this  manner,  and  when  coolt 
cast  was  made  {Laneet,  1846,  L  167). 

In  1801  Carpue  published  a  <  DeeoriptioD 
of  the  Muscles  of  tne  Human  Body,'  and  in 
1816  an  '  Account  of  Two  Sucoeesful  Open- 
tions  for  Restoring  a  Lost  Nose  from  the  In- 
t^ument  of  the  Forehead.'  In  1619  be 
published  a  '  History  of  the  Hi^  OpentMa 
for  the  Stone,  hy  Incirioii  above  the  Pnliia' 
He  also  studied  medical  electricity,  sod  is 
180S  brouirht  out  'An  Introduction  to  E^ 
tricity  and  Galvanism,  with  Cases  showing 
their  Effects  in  the  (We  of  Disease.'  He 
kept  a  fine  plate  (electrical)  machine  is  hi* 
dining-room,  and  made  many  experimsatal 
researches  on  the  subject. 

Carpue  was  introduced  to  and  nradi  sppi^ 
cisted  l>y  G^rge  IV,  both  brfore  and  sftsr  Ui 
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loeemon  to  the  throne.  He  was  consulting 
ittig«on  to  the  St.  Pancras  Infirmary,  but 
never  received  any  recognition  firom  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  either  by  election  to  the 
council  or  to  an  ezamineiahip.  He  was  a 
&Uow  oT  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  on 
80  Jan.  1846,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  hav- 
ing been  much  shaken  in  an  accident  on 
the  SouthrWestern  Railway  soon  after  its 
opening. 

Carpue  was  a  warm  and  faithful  friend, 
ibetemious  and  r^ular  in  habits,  aod  a  great 
admirer  itf  simplicity  in  manners  and  ^h 
pearance.  He  ordered  his  funeral  to  be  of 
the  simplest  kind  possible. 

J.  F.  South,  many  years  surgeon  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  and  twice  president  of  the 
London  College  ot  Surgeons,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing uncomplimentary  account  of  Carpue. 
He  speaks  of  a  private  school, '  conductea  bv 
s  clever  bat  very  eceoitric  person,  Joseph 
Csrpne,  a  very  good  anatomist,  who  had  bat 
few  pupils,  and  carried  on  his  teaching  by  the 
very  unusual  method  of  catechism — for  in- 
rtaaoe,  he  described  a  bone,  and  then  made 
euh  pupil  severally  describe  it  after  him,  he 
correcting  the  errors  whilst  the  catechisatioa 
proceeded.  .  . .  Poor  Carpue's  school  came  to 

Cef,  and  he  then  tomea  popular  politician, 
t  was  not  more  succesaful  in  that  character. 
I  remember  him,  a  tall,  ungainly,  good-tem- 
pered, grey-haired  man,  in  an  unfitted  Uaek 
dress,  uid  his  neck  swathed  in  an  enormoaa 
white  kerchief,  very  nearly  approximating  to 
ajack-tow«l.' 

[Lonest,  1846,  L  166-8;  Felto^s  Memorials 
of  J.  F.  South,  1884,  p.  102.]  O.  T.  B. 

OABB,  JOHN  (1728-1807),  arohiteet, 
csUed  Carr  of  York,  was  bora  at  Horbnr^, 
near  Wakefield,  in  May  1738.  Ha  began  life 
u  a  working  man  and  settled  in  York,  where 
he  attained  a  oonsiderabls  reputatkm  as  an 
uchiteet  of  the  '  Anglo-Palladian  '  school, 
&nd  amassed  a  large  fortune.  Among  the 
buildings  he  erected  are  the  court-house  and 
the  castle  and  gaol  at  York ;  the  crescent  at 
Boston ;  the  town  hall  at  Newark,  Notting- 
hamshire; Harewood  House,  near  Leeds; 
Thoresby  Lod|fe,  Nottinghamshire ;  Oakland 
House,  Cheshire ;  Lythun  Hall,  near  Pres- 
ton; Constable  Burton,  Baaeldon  Park,  and 
Fsniley  Hall  in  Yorkshire;  the  east  front 
uid  west  gallery  of  Wentwwth  Castle,  near 
Bamaley ;  tlio  mausoleum  of  the  Marqnis  of 
Rockingham  at  Wenfcworth ;  and  the  bridge 
over  the  Ure  at  Boroughbridge.  He  also 
built  at  hia  own  axpense  the  parish  church 
of  his  native  village,  where  he  was  buried. 
He  was  mayov  of  Yoric  in  1770  and  1786, 
ud  died  at  Askham  Hall,  near  York,  33  Feb. 


1807,  aged  84,  leaving  property  to  the  amount 
of  about  160,000/. 

[Redgrave's  Diet  of  Artists,  1878 ;  Oent.  Mag. 
1807  ;  Fergnsson's  Hibtory  of  Modem  Arebitee- 
tnre.]  C.  M. 

OARR,  JOHN  (1732-1807),  translator 
of  Lucian,  was  born  at  Muggleswick,  Dur- 
ham, in  1732.  Hia  father  was  a  farmer 
and  small  landowner  or  statesman.  He  was 
educated  at  the  village  school,  and  then  pri-' 
vately  by  the  curate  of  the  parish,  the  Iwv. 
Daniel  Watson.  Subeequently  he  was  sent 
to  St.  Paul's  School  He  became  an  usher 
in  Hertford  grammar  sdiool  under  Dr.  Hurst, 
and  succeeded  him  in  the  head-mastership, 
which  he  held  until  about  1792,  with  a  good 
reputation.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  can- 
didate for  the  head-mastership  of  St.  Paul's, 
but  to  have  failed  from  the  lack  of  a  univer- 
sitv  degree.  In  1773  he  published  the  first 
volume  <A  his  translations  from  'Lucian,' 
which  reached  a  second  edition  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  pnUiehed  a  second  volume  in 
1779,  followed  l>y  three  more  between  tliat 
year  and  1798.  The  reputation  of  this  work, 
which  on  the  whole  is  executed  with  accu- 
racy and  spirit,  obtained  for  him  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  the  Marischal  College  of 
Aberdeen,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Beattie. 
He  seems  to  have  felt  that  his  literary  pur* 
suits  had  been  too  trifling,  and  he  takes  pains 
in  the  prefiMse  to  the  second  volume  of  Lu- 
cian to  assure  the  world  that  it  was  the 
work  only  of  evening  hours  when  graver 
duties  were  over;  and  that  it  was  under- 
taken to  put  out  of  his  thoughts  the  annoy- 
ances of  the  day,  an  excuse  which  school- 
mastMs  wiU  understand.  Besides  his  Lucian 
be  wrote :  1.  '  A  Third  Volume  of  Tris- 
tram Shandj^,'  in  imitation  of  Sterne,  1760. 
3.  'Filial  PieW,'  •  mock-heroic  poem,  1763. 
8.  '  Extract  of'^  a  Private  Letter  to  a  Critic,' 
1764.  4.  '  Epponina,'  a  dramatic  essay  ad- 
dressed to  lad^  1766,  the  plot  of  which  is 
founded  on  the  account  of  Epponina,  wife  of 
Julius  Sabinus,  given  in  Tacitus  (H.  4,  67), 
and  Dio  Oassius  (66,  8,  and  16).  From 
1806  till  death  he  was  prebendary  of  Lin- 
coln. He  died  6  June  1807,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  John's  Church,  Hertford. 

[Oent.  Mag.  Izxxii.  60*2  ;  Nichols's  Anecdotes, 
iiL  168 ;  Baker's  Biog.  Dram.]  E.  S.  8. 

OABIL  Sib  JOHN  (1772-1833),  writer 
of '  tours,  a  native  of  Devonshire,  was  born 
in  1773.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  but  from  reasons  of  health 
found  it  advisable  to  travel,  and  published 
accounts  of  his  journeys  in  different  Euro- 
pean countries,  which,  though  without  much 
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intrinsic  merit,  obtained  a  wide  circulation 
on  account  of  their  lisht,  (gossipy  style, 
and  the  fact  that  in  this  species  of  lite- 
rature there  was  then  comparativelv  little 
competition.  In  1803  he  published  '  The 
Stranger  in  France,  a  Tour  m>m  Devonshire 
to  Paris,'  which,  meeting  with  immediate 
success,  was  followed  in  1806  by '  A  Northern 
Summer,  or  Travels  round  the  Baltic,  through 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  part  of  Poland, 
and  Prussia,  in  1804;'  in  1806  by  <The 
Stranger  in  Ireland,  or  a  Tour  in  the  South- 
em  and  Western  parts  of  that  country  in 
1805,'  soon  after  which  he  was  knighted  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  then  viceroy  of  Ire- 
land; and  in  1807  by  'A  Tour  through 
Holland,  along  the  right  and  left  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  to  ue  south  of  Germany,  in  1806.' 
In  1807  his '  Tour  in  Ireland '  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  clever  jeu  dCetprit  by  Edward 
Dubois,  entitled  '  My  Pocket  Book,  or  Hints 
for  a  Ryghte  Merrie  and  Conceited  Tour  in 
4to,  to  be  called  "  The  Stranger  in  Ireland 
in  1806,  by  a  Knight  Errant,"  and  dedicated 
to  the  paper-makers.'  For  this  satire  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Vemor,  Hood,  &  Sharpe, 
were  prosecuted  in  1809,  but  Carr  was  non- 
Buiteol  In  1808  there  appeared '  Caledonian 
Sketches,  or  a  Tour  through  Scotland  in 
1807/  which  was  made  the  subject  of  a  witty 
review  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  m  the  'Quar- 
terly Review;'  and  in  1811  'Descriptive 
Travels  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern  parts 
of  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles  [Majorca  and 
Minorca]  in  the  year  1809.'  Lord  Byron — 
who  had  met  Carr  at  Cadiz,  and  had  b^ged 
'  not  to  be  put  down  in  black  and  white  — 
refers  to  him  in  some  suppressed  stanzas  of 
'  Childe  Harold '  as '  Green  Erin's  knight  and 
Europe's  wandering  star.'  Besides  his  books 
of  travels  Carr  was  the  author  of '  The  Fury 
of  Discord,  a  poem,'  1803  ;  <  The  Seaside 
Hero,  a  dituna  in  three  acts,'  1804  (on  the 
supposed  repulse  of  an  anticipated  invasion, 
the  scene  being  laid  on  the  coast  of  Sussex) ; 
and  a  volume  of '  Poems,'  1809,  to  which  his 
portrait  was  prefixed.  He  died  in  New  Nor- 
folk Street,  London,  on  17  July  1832. 

[Oent.  Mug.  eii,  pU  iL  182-S ;  Annual  Regis- 
ter, Izziv.  211.]  T.  F.  H. 

OAEE»  JOHNSON  (1744^1765),  land- 
scape painter,  a  pupil  of  Richard  Wilson, 
died  of  consumption  in  his  twenty-second 
year  on  16  Jan.  1766,  He  was  of  a  respect- 
able family  of  the  north,  and  obtained  several 
premiums  given  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
drawings  by  youths  under  the  ageof  nineteen, 
receiving  the  first  prize  in  1762  and  1763. 

[Edwards's  Anecdotes;  Redgrave's  Diet,  of 
iitist%  1878.]  a  M. 


CARR,  NICHOLAS,  M.D.  (1624-1668X 
clasalcal  scholar,  descMided  from  a  good 
fiunily,  was  bom  at  Newcastle  in  1624.  At 
an  earlj  age  he  was  sent  to  Christ's  Collm, 
Cambridge,  where  he  studied  under  Cath- 
bert  Scot,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chester.  He 
subsequently  migrated  to  Pembroke  Hall, 
where  his  tutor  was  Nicholas  Ridley,  and 
proceeded  BA.  in  1640-1,  bong  soon  after- 
wards elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
and  commenci^  M.A.  in  1544.  On  the 
foundation  of  'tiinity  College  in  1546  he 
was  nominated  one  of  the  original  fellows, 
and  the  following  year  he  was  ^pointed 
regius  professor  of  Greek.  His  lectui«a  on 
Demostnenes,  Plato,  Sophocles,  and  other 
writers  gained  for  him  a  high  reputation  for 
scholar^p.  Although  he  had  formerly  oom- 
posed  a  panegyric  on  Martin  Buoer,  wUeh 
was  sent  by  nim  to  John  (afterwards  Sii 
John)  Cheke,  he  subscribed  the  catholic  ar- 
ticles in  1665,  and  two  years  later  he  was 
one  of  those  who  bore  witness  on  oath  against 
the  heresies  and  doctrine  of  Bucer  and  t  agios 
(FoxE,  AjcU  and  Monumentt,  ed.  Townaend, 
viii.  274).  From  this  period  he  seems  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  ancient  faith.  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1668,  and  began 
to  practise  at  Cambridge  as  a  physician, 
though  for  four  years  he  continued  to  read 
the  Greek  lecture,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
he  appointed  Blithe  of  Trinity  College  to 
lecture  for  him.  He  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  study  of  medicine  in  order  to  main- 
tain his  wi^  and  family,  the  stipend  of  the 
Greek  professor  being  insufficient  for  that 
purpose.  He  occupied  the  house  in  which 
Bucer  died,  and  there  Carr  also  died  on  3  Nov. 
1668.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Michael's  Church, 
but  as  the  congregation  was  very  large,  con- 
sisting of  the  whole  university,  the  fiineial 
sermon  was  preached  at  St.  Mary's  by  Dr. 
Chaderton  [a.  ▼.],  after  which  the  congrega- 
tion returaea  to  St.  Michael's.  A  handsome 
mural  monument  of  stone,  with  inscriptions 
in  Latin  and  English,  wag  erected  to  hia  me- 
mory in  St.  Giles's  Church. 

His  woriis  are:  1.  'Epistola  de  morte 
Buceri  ad  Johannem  Checum,'  Londm,  1S61, 
1681, 4to ;  reprinted  in  Bucer's  'Scripta  An- 
glicana,'  Basle,  1677,  foL  p.  867,  and  m  Con- 
rad Hubert's'Histona  vera  devitaM.  Buceri,' 
Stra8burg,1662,8vo.  2.'Du«aepistol»LatintB 
doctori  Chadertono,'  1666.  MS.  CaL  CoU. 
Cantab.  197,  art  52.  3. '  Eusebii  Pamphili 
de  vita  Constantini,'  Louvain,  1670,  8vo; 
Cologne,  1570,  fol.;  ex  recensions  Suffridi 
Petri,  Cologne,  1681,  fol.;  ex  recensions  Uinii, 
Cologne,  1612,  foL  The  fourth  book  only 
was  translated  by  Carr;  the  others  were 
translated  by  John  Cbristopherson,  biah(^  of 
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Ohichester.  4. 'DemosthenisOrsecorumOra- 
torum  Principis  Olyntliiacffi  orationes  tree, 
et  Philippics  quatuor,  e  Greco  in  Latinum 
ooiiTenee.  Adaita  est  etiam  epistola  de  yita 
et  obitu  eiaadem  Nicolai  Carri,  et  carmina. 
cum  Gneca,  turn  Latina  in  eundem  scripta, 
London,  I67I,  4to.  Can's  autogp^h  manu- 
script of  this  translation  is  in  the  Cambridge 
Uuversitj  Library,  Dd.  4, 66.  5. '  De  scrip- 
torum  Britannicorum  paucitate,  et  studionun 
impedimentis  oratio;  nmic  primum  SBdita. 
Eiusdem  feri  argumenti  aliorum  centones 
Mjiciuntur,'  London,  1676, 12mo ;  edited  by 
Thomas  Hatcher.  Oarr  left  some  other  works 
m  manuscript. 

[Liie,  by  Bartholomev  Dodington,  preflzed 
to  the  translation  of  Demoethenes,  and  the  briof 
memoir,  by  Thomas  Freaton,  at  p.  68  of  the 
same  work;  Addit.  MS8.  6808,  f.  49,  6866,  f. 
63  i;  Foxe's  Acts  and  Hraraments  (Tovosend), 
Till  362,  271,  274,  288 ;  Blomefield's  Collect. 
Cantab.  64 ;  Coopo's  Atbeue  Canteb.  i.  262, 
IS66 ;  Strype't  Memoriala  (foL),  ii.  244,  283, 802, 
316 ;  Strype's  Smith  (8vo),  14 ;  Stiype's  Cheke 
(foL),  63,  74,  112;  Smith's  Oat.  of  Caius  Coll. 
HSS.  1 14 ;  Tanner'a  BibL  BriU  166.]       T.  C. 

OARR,  R.  (A  1668),  engraver,  imitated 
the  st^le  of  Hollar  with  no  great  success. 
There  u  a  map  of  England  dated  1668  etched 
by  him. 

[Stmtt's  Diet,  of  Eograrers.]  0.  M. 

CARR,  RICHARD,  M.D.  (1661-1706), 

physician,  was  son  of  Griffith  Carr  of  Louth 
in  Lincolnahire.  He  was  bom  in  1651,  and 
went  from  the  grammar  school  of  Loath  to 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  en- 
ter^ as  a  sizar  31  May  1667,  ffradu&ted  B  A. 
1670,  and  MA.  1674.  He  oecame  master 
of  the  granunar  school  of  Saffi«n  Walden  in 
1676j  but  in  1683  went  to  Leyden  to  study 
phyac,  and  in  1686  proceeded  M.D.  at  0am- 
bndge.  He  was  created  a  fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  by  James  IFs  charter, 
andwas  admitted  in  1687.  He  died  in  Sep- 
tember 1706,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Faith's 
Church,  under  Ht.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He  ia 
known  as  the  author  of  '  Epistolae  medici- 
nales  Tariis  occasionibus  conscripts,'  which 
was  published  in  1691.  The  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  re- 
ceived  the  imprimatur  of  the  president  and 
censors.  The  epistles,  eighteen  in  number,  do 
not  contain  much  medical  information,  but  are 
written  in  a  readable,  popular  style,  as  if  ad- 
dressed to  patients  rather  than  to  physicians. 
The  first  is  on  the  use  of  sneezing  powders, 
the  second  on  smoking  tobacco,  the  third, 
fourth,  seventh,  fifteenth,  and  seventeenth  on 
Tarious  points  of  dietetics,  including  a  grave 
tefutation  of  the  doctrine  that  it  is  well  to 


get  drunk  once  a  month.  The  eighth  recom- 
mends a  visit  to  MontpelUer  for  a  case  of 
phthisis,  while  the  fifth  and  sixth  discuss  the 
remedial  virtues  of  the  Tonbridge  and  Bath 
waters,  and  seven  others  are  on  trivial  medi- 
cal subjects.  The  fourteenth  is  on  the  stru^na, 
and  in  it  Carr  mentions  that  Charles  II 
touched  92,107  persons  between  1660  and 
1682,  and  respectfully  doubts  whether  they 
all  got  weU.  The  most  interesting  of  the 
epistles  is  the  third,  which  is  on  the  drinks 
used  in  cofi'ee-houaes,  namely, '  coffee,  thee, 
twist  (a  mixture  of  co£fee  and  tea),  salvia, 
and  chooolata.'  Carr  shows  some  acquain- 
tance with  the  medical  writings  of  his  time, 
and  speaks  with  admiration  of  the  'Re- 
ligio  Medici.'  The  impression  left  after  read- 
ing his  epistles  is  that  he  was  a  doctor  of 
pleasant  conversation,  not  a  profound  phy- 
sician, but  one  whose  daily  visit  cheered 
the  valetudinarian,  and  whose  elaborate  dis- 
cussion of  symptoms  satisfied  the  hypochon- 
driac. 

Ililunk's  Coll.  of  Phys.  (1878),  i.  470;  Oarr's 
EpistoUe;  Magdalene  Coll.  Admission  Book.] 

N.  M. 

OABB,  ROBERT,  Easl  or  Sokbiuuii 
{d.  1646),  or  Kbb,  according  to  the  Scottish 
spelling,  was  a  yovinger  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Ker  01  Femiehurst,  by  his  second  wife, 
Janet,  sister  of  Sir  Walter  Soott  of  Buo 
detigh.  In  Douglas's  '  Peerage,'  ii.  134,  it  is 
stated  that  he  '  served  Eong  James  in  the 
quality  of  a  page,  and,  attending  his  nuyesty 
mto  England,  was  invested  with  the  order 
of  the  Bath  at  his  coronation.'  This  last 
statement,  though  usually  adopted,  is  erro- 
neous. A  list  of  the  kni|rhts  made  at  the 
coronation  in  Howes's  oontmuation  of  StoVs 
'  Chronicle,'  p.  827,  gives  the  name  of  Sir 
Robert  Carr  of  Newboth.  If^  as  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  Newboth  is  an  English  corrup- 
tion of  Newbottle,  the  person  knighted  was 
(as  stated  in  Nichols's  '  Progresses,'  i.  223, 
note  6)  the  Robert  Ker  who  subsequently 
became  the  second  earl  of  Lothian. 

Robert  Oarr  accompanied  James  to  Eng^ 
land  as  a  page,  but,  t)eing  discharged  soon 
after  his  arrival,  went  into  France,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn, being  in  attendance  upon  Lord  Hay  or 
Lord  Dingwall  at  a  tilting  match,  he  was 
thrown  firom  his  horse  and  oroke  his  arm  in 
the  king's  presence.  James  recognised  his 
former  page,  and,  being  pleased  with  the 
youth's  appearance,  to<3c  nim  into  favour 
(WiuoR,  in  Kekkbt,  ii.  686)  and  knighted 
him  on  23  Dec.  1607. 

James  was  anxious  to  provide  an  estata 
for  his  new  favourite.     Somewhere  about 
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this  time  Salisbury  suggested  to  the  king  a 
mode  of  benefiting  Carr  without  injury  to 
himself  (The  King  to  Salisbury,  undated, 
Hatfield  MS.  184,1bUo  149).  Though  Ra- 
leigh had  couT^oi  the  manor  of  Shrabome 
to  trustees  to  save  it  firom  forfeiture,  a  flaw 
had  been  discovered  in  the  conveyance.  The 
land  was  ther^ore  legally  forfeited  in  conse- 
quence of  Raleigh's  attainder  {Memoranda 
of  the  Sin^t  Remembraneer,  Public  Record 
Office,  Mich.  Term,  7  James  I,  263),  and  mi 
9  Jan.  1609  it  was  granted  to  Carr,  the  king 
making  a  compensation,  the  adeqiuicy  M 
which  IS  a  subject  of  dispute,  to  the  former 
owner  (Oabsinbb,  Hi$tory<j^  England,  ii.  47^. 

In  the  winter  session  of  1610,  Oarr,  irri- 
tated by  the  feeling  displayed  in  the  com- 
mons against  Scottish  favourites,  incited  his 
master  against  the  house,  and  did  his  best 
to  procure  the  dissolution  which  speedily 
followed  {Corretpondenee  in  the  Hatfield 
MS.  184).  On  26  March  1611  he  was 
created  Viscount  Rochester  {Patent  Bolls, 
9  James  I,  Part  41,  No.  14),  being  the  first 
Scotchman  promoted  by  James  to  a  seat  in 
the  English  House  of  Lords,  as  the  right  of 
sitting  m  parliament  had  been  expressly  re- 
served in  the  case  of  Hay.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  made  K.O. 

In  1612,  upon  Salisbury's  death,  Rochester, 
who  had  recently  been  made  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, was  employed  by  James  to  conduct 
hu  correspondence,  without  the  title  of  a 
■ecretary  (eL  Court  and  Timet  of  James  I, 
171, 173, 179).  James  seems  to  have  thought 
that  a  young  man  with  no  special  political 
principles  would  not  only  be  a  cheerful  com- 
panion, but  a  useful  instrument  as  well,  and 
would  gradually  leom  to  model  himself  upoo 
his  master's  ideas  of  statesmanship.  He  for- 
got that  conduct  is  often  determined  by  other 
motives  than  political  principles.  The  new 
favourite  was  already  in  love  with  the  Coun- 
tess of  Essex,  a  daughter  of  the  influraitial 
£!arl  of  Suffolk,  and  a  great-niece  of  the  still 
more  influential  Earl  of  Northampton,  the 
leader  of  the  political  catholics. 

In  the  beginning  of  1613  Lady  Essex  was 
thinking  of  procuring  a  sentence  of  nullity 
of  marriage,  which  would  set  her  free  fiiom 
a  husband  whom  she  detested,  and  enable  I 
her  to  marry  Rochester.  Her  relatives,  the  i 
chiefs  of  the  Howard  &mily,  who  had 
hitherto  found  Rochester  opposisd  to  their 
interests,  grasped  at  the  suggestion,  and  on 
16  May  a  commission  was  appointed  to  try 
the  case.  James  threw  himself  on  the  side 
of  his  favourite,  and  on  26  Sept.  the  commis- 
sioners pronounced,  by  a  majority  of  seven 
to  five,  m  favour  of  the  nullity  ISiate  TViiUs, 
ii.  786). 


When  Rochester  began  his  courtship  ol 
Lady  Essex,  he  had  given  his  confidence  to 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  refinement.  At  first  Overbury  assisted 
Rochester  in  '  the  composition  of  his  lore- 
letters  '  (WvsrwooB,  Memorials,  iii.  478),  bit 
afterwards,  perhaps  when  he  had  discovered 
that  his  patron  contemplated  marrisge  in- 
stead of  an  intrigue  with  a  lady  whose  rela- 
tions were  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  party 
in  England,  Overburv  threw  all  his  influence 
into  the  opposite  scale,  and  exposed  himself 
to  the  fatal  anger  of  ikdy  Essex. 

The  long,  too,  was  jeslous  of  Overbuyi 
influence  over  his  favourite,  and  suggested 
to  him  a  diplomatic  appointment.  Overbury, 
on  refusing  to  accept  it,  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  (Chamberlain  to  Carleton,29  April 
1613,  State  Papers,  Dom.,  Ixxii.  120).  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  both  Rochester 
and  Northampton  were  consenting  partiet 
to  the  imprisonment.  Their  object  is  a  matter 
of  dispute.  On  the  whole,  the  most  probable 
explanation  is  that  they  merely  wanted  togtt 
him  out  of  the  way  for  a  time  till  the  dirone 

Proceedings  were  at  an  end  (see  GAsmirsE. 
Tistory  ^  England,  ii.  17&-80), 
Lady  Essex  s  wrath  was  much  more  din- 

ferous.  She  made  up  her  mind  that  OTe^ 
ury  must  be  murdered  to  revenge  his  yet- 
sonal  attack  upon  her  character.  She  obtained 
the  admission  of  a  certain  Weston  as  the 
keeper  of  Overbury  in  the  Tower,  and  Waston 
was  instructed  to  poison  his  prisoner.  Wes- 
ton, it  seems,  did  not  actually  administer  the 
poison,  and  Lady  Essex  is  usually  supposed 
— for  the  whole  evidence  at  this  ^4ie  i< 
contradiototy — to  have  mixed  poison  with 
some  tarts  and  jellies  which  were  sent  by 
Rochester  to  Overbury  as  a  means  of  vmnf- 
ing  letters  to  him,  the  object  of  which  «u 
to  assure  him  that  Rochestw  and  Northamp- 
ton were  doing  everything  in  th^r  power  to 
hasten  his  ddiveiy.  Rochester,  too,  ooes- 
sionally  sent  powders  to  Overbury,  the  object 
of  which  was  said  to  be  to  give  mm  the  la- 
pearance  of  ill-health  sothat  nisfiriendsmi^t 
urge  the  king  to  release  him.  The  evidwce 
on  the  point  whether  the  tarts  were  eaten  by 
Orerbuiy  is  again  conflicting,  but  Uie  iuX 
that  he  did  not  die  at  the  time  seems  to  tbov 
that  they  remained  untosted.  Later  on  noi- 
son  was  administered  in  another  way,  ana  of 
this  Overbury  died.  Whether  Rochester  was 
acquainted  with  the  lady's  proceedings  csa 
never  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  though 
the  evidence  on  the  whole  points  to  a  fsvon> 
able  conclusion  (Gabdibxb,  History  (^f  Bsf- 
land,  u.  183-6). 

At  the  time,  at  all  events,  no  one  gnsased 
at  the  existenoe  of  this  ta^^y.    Rodketter 
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wu  created  Earl  of  Somerset  on  8  No7. 1818 
{Ptttmt  Botts,  James  I,  Part  6,  No.  30,  mis- 
dated in  Nicous,  Sitt.  Pterage),  and  <m 
28  Dec.  he  Teceived  aoommiaaion  as  treMiuer 
of  Scotland  {Paper  Regitter  oftha  Qnat  Seal, 
Book  I,  No.  314,  oanuBunioated  by  T.  Dick- 
son, esq^  chief  of  the  historical  department 
d  tlM  Kegister  Honse,  Edinbmgh),  and  on 
36  Dec.  he  was  married  in  etate  to  the  nxa- 
darees.  Courtiers  -vwd  in  making  costly  pre- 
sents to  the  pair. 

Somerset  \raa  now  tnuted  with  political 
aeeiets  above  all  others.  His  head  was  turned 
by  his  r^id  elevation,  and  he  threw  himself 
without  reserve  into  the  hands  of  Northamp- 
ton and  the  Spanish  party.  At  first  he  aa- 
Tocated  a  plan  for  manying  Prince  Charles 
to  a  Savoyard  princess,  but  as  soon  as  Sai^ 
miento,  the  Spuiish  ambassador,  whose  later 
title  was  Oonnt  of  Gondomar,  arriTed  in 
Eoj^and,  he  nuule  overtures  to  the  new  envoy 
to  secure  an  alliance  witii  Spam. 

la  the  porliamMit  of  1614  Somerset's  vote 
vas  given,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
against  any  oompromias  with  the  commons 
in  the  dispute  on  the  impositions,  and  a  £Bfw 
weeks  after  the  diaeolntion  he  was  made  lord 
chuaberlun,  a  post  which  browht  him  into 
immediate  oonneotion  with  the  King. 

Smnenet's  importance  mi^  seem  the 
greater  as  Northampton  had  just  died.  He 
WM  acting  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  in 
Northampton'a  place  on  80  June  1614.  His 
SRonnce,  eombmed  witii  his  open  adoption 
of  the  principles  of  the  Spanish  psrty,  set 
against  him  the  statesmen,  such  as  Elleemere 
and  others,  who  wished  to  muntain  a  dose 
eonnection  with  the  continental  protestants. 
By  these  men  a  new  candidate  for  the  post  of 
favonrite,  George  Villiers,  who  first  saw  the 
Ung  in  August  1614,  was  brought  to  court. 
Thooffh  James  in  Novonber  1614showed  that 
he  haa  no  intention  of  abandoning  Somerset, 
the  het  that  he  made  Villiers  a  cupbearer  so 
irritated  the  favourite  that  he  grew  morose 
and  ill-tempered  even  to  James  himself. 

James  was  much  hurt.  Early  in  1616  he 
pleaded  with  Somerset,  entreating  him  to 
continue  to  return  his  friendship  (James  to 
Somerset,  Haluwell,  Lttten  of  tk»  Eings, 
ii.  126),  and  in  April  he  consented  to  place  in 
Somerset's  hands  the  negotiation  which  was 
going  on  with  Spain  on  the  subject  of  the 

Coe's  proposed  marriage  with  the  Infanta 
ia,  taking  it  iiasn  the  ambassador  at  Ma- 
drid, Sir  Job>  Digby,  to  whom  it  had  been 
originally  entrusted. 

Though  it  was  not  likely  that  Somerset's 
sdvenariss  were  aware  of  this  secret  trust, 
they  most  have  perceived  signs  of  James's 
continued  favour  towards  him,  and  obtaining 


the  support  of  the  queen,  who  was  t 
jealous  of  thefavounte,tbevprsuaded  James, 
on  April  18,  to  make  Vilhers  a  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  exact  reason  of  James's  conduct,  he  had 
no  intention  of  abandoning  Somerset,  and 
possibly  only  meant  to  warn  him  against 
persistence  in  his  harsh  and  unreasonable 
temper.  Somerset,  exposed  as  he  was  to  hos- 
tility both  as  a  Scotdunan  and  as  a  favourite, 
was  made  by  his  sense  of  insecurity  more 
qnemlons  than  before.  In  July  James  re- 
fiised  to  make  an  appointment  at  Somerset's 
entreaty  (Chamberlain  to  Carleton,  July  16, 
Conrt  and  Timet  of  Janus  I,  i.  864),  and 
about  the  same  time  sent  him  a  letter  in 
which  his  dissatisfaction  was  expressed.  '  I 
have  been  needlessly  troubled  tnis  day,'  he 
wrote,  *  with  your  desperate  letters ;  yon 
may  take  the  right  way,  if  you  list,  and 
neither  grieve  me  nor  yourself.  No  man's 
nor  woman's  credit  is  able  to  cross  you  at 
my  hands  if  you  pay  me  a  part  of  that  yon 
owe  me.  But  how  you  can  give  over  that 
inward  affection,  and  yet  be  a  dutiAil  sei^ 
vant,  I  cannot  understand  that  distinction. 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  bear  me  witness  that, 
if  you  do  but  the  half  your  duty  unto  me, 
von  may  be  with  me  in  the  old  manner,  only 
by  expressing  that  love  to  mv  person  and  re- 
spect to  your  master  that  Gk>a  and  man  crave 
oit  you,  with  a  hearty  and  feeling  penitence 
of  your  fay-past  errors '  (James  to  Somerset, 
Hauuwbix,  Letten  o/the  Kings,  188). 

The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  bad  feel* 
ing  between  the  &vottrite  and  his  master 
made  Somerset's  enemies  more  hopeful  of 
efiecting  his  overthrow.  Somerset  accord- 
ingly directed  Sir  Robert  Cotton  to  draw  out 
a  pardon  sufficiently  large  to  place  him  in 
safety.  Upon  the  refosal  of  Yelverton,  the 
8<dicita^«nieral,  to  certify  its  fitness  for 
passing  the  great  seal  (OonoN's  Examina- 
tions, OatttmafSS.  Tit.  B  vii.  489),  Somerset 
ordered  a  still  larger  pardon  to  be  drawn  up, 
which  Ellesmere,  the  lord  chancellor,  refiised 
to  seal  On  30  July  1616  the  matter  was 
fully  discussed  at  the  privy  council  in  the 
preeenee  of  the  king,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
debate  James  insisted  upon  Ellesmere's  seal- 
ing the  pardon.  After  the  king  had  left 
the  co«mcil,  however,  private  influence  was 
brou^tt  to  bear  on  him,  and  the  pardon  was 
left  unsealed  (Sarmiento  to  Leniia,  29  July- 
8  Aug.  Madrid  Palate  Library  M88.  SO- 
SO  Oct.  aimmeas  MSS.} 

Not  many  weeks  after  this  scene  informa- 
tion that  Overbury  had  been  murdered  was 
brought  to  Winwood,  the  secretary  of  state, 
who  was  one  of  Somerset's  opponents.  Hel- 
wys,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  hearing  that 
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Bomething  was  known,  told  his  stoir  to  Win- 
wood,  and  on  10  Sept.  repeated  it  in  a  letter 
to  the  king,  who  directed  Coke  to  examine 
the  affair.  Lady  Somerset's  name  was  soon 
implicated  in  the  charge  of  poisoning,  and 
that  of  her  husband  was  subsequently  in?- 
Tolved  in  it.  On  18  Oct.  a  commission  was 
issued  to  the  chancellor  and  other  persons  of 
high  rank  to  inquire. 

As  soon  as  Somerset  knew  himself  to  be  sus- 
pected, he  left  James  at  Royston  and  came  up 
to  London  to  justify  himself.  He  wrote  to 
James  finding  fault  with  the  composition  of 
the  court  of  inquiry,  and  threatening  him  with 
the  loss  of  the  support  of  the  Howard  family 
if  he  persisted  in  the  course  which  he  was 
taking.  James  answered  that  the  iuTestigar- 
tion  must  continue,  and  on  17  Oct.  the  com- 
missioners wrote  to  the  earl  and  countess 
directing  them  to  remain  in  their  respective 
apartments.  On  that  evening  Somerset 
burnt  a  number  of  his  own  letters  to  North- 
ampton, written  at  the  time  of  the  murder, 
and  directed  Cotton  to  aiBx  false  dates  to  the 
letters  which  he  had  received  at  the  same  time 
from  Northampton  and  Overbuiy.  Though 
these  orders  were  subsequently  withdrawn, 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  given  was  vei^ 
damaging  to  Somerset ;  but  nis  conduct  is 
not  aosolutely  inconsistent  with  the  suppo- 
sition that,  being  a  man  of  little  judgment, 
he  was  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
letters  relating  to  tricks  purposed  to  be  put 
on  Overbury  interpreted  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent discoveries.  On  the  next  day  Somer- 
set was  committed  to  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster's house. 

The  inferior  instruments,  the  warders, 
were  tried  and  executed,  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  the  trial  of  Somerset  and 
his  wife  would  have  followed  soon.  It  was, 
however,  postponed,  apparently  in  order  that 
investigation  might  be  made  into  Somerset's 
relations  with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and 
also  perhaps  because  Lady  Somerset  mve 
birth  at  this  time  to  a  daughter,  who  after- 
wards became  the  mother  of  Lord  Russell. 

The  prisoners  were  to  be  tried  in  the  high 
steward's  court.  A  few  davs  before  the 
time  appointed,  Somerset,  who  had  been 
urged  by  the  king  to  declare  himself  guilty, 
threatened  to  bring  some  charge  against 
James  himself.  James  met  the  attack  by 
refusing  to  hear  further  from  the  prisoner  in 

Srivate  till  after  the  trial,  and  Somerset  then 
edared  that  he  would  not  come  to  the  trial 
At  all,  on  the  plea,  it  would  seem,  of  illness. 
On  24  May  the  countess  pleaded  guilty, 
'  and  received  sentence  of  deatn.   On  the  26th 
Somerset,  though  he  at  first  pretended  to  be 
unable  to  leave  the  Tower,  to  which  he  had 


been  removed  some  weeks  previously,  wu 
brought  to  Westminster  Hall.  That  Somer- 
aet  was  accessory  to  O verbury's  murder  beibre 
the  fact,  and  consequently  guilty  of  morder, 
was  strongly  urged  by  Bacon,  who,  as  atto> 
ney-general,  conducted  the  prosecution,  and 
Bacon  was  backed  bv  Montague  and  Crew. 
Bacon  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  So- 
merset had  taken  part  in  a  highly  sospi- 
cious  plot,  and  he  aigned  that  there  was  no 
motive  leading  Somerset  to  imprison  Over- 
bury  unless  he  had  meant  to  mimler  him,  u, 
if  Overbury  had  been  allowed  to  '  go  beyond 
sea'  as  an  ambassador,  he  would  have  oeen 
disabled  by  distance  from  throwing  hin- 
drances in  the  way  of  the  marriage.  The 
argument  throws  ught  on  Bacon's  habit  of 
omitting  to  notice  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
a  theory  which  he  has  once  accepted,  bnt  it 
is  certainly  not  conclusive  against  Somenet. 
If  Overbury  had  wished  to  give  evidence  d 
the  conduct  of  Lady  Essex,  which  might 
have  influenced  the  commissioners  who  ut 
to  decide  on  the  nullity  of  her  marriage,  he 
might  easily  have  done  so  by  letter  from  the 
most  distant  embassy,  while  it  would  lisTe 
been  impossible  for  hun  to  communicate  his 
knowledge  tram  the  Tower,  where  both  Hel- 
wys,  the  lieutenant,  and  Weston,  his  own 
immediate  keeper,  were  Somerset's  creatures. 

Montague  had  charge  of  the  most  serioos 
part  of  the  case.  He  jnroved  that  Someiset 
had  sent  powders  to  Overbury,  and  he  tried 
to  show,  though  not  very  successfully,  that 
Somerset  had  poisoned  the  tarts  which  had 
been  sent. 

In  a  case  of  circumstantial  evidence  the 
business  of  the  counsel  of  the  defence  is  not 
only  to  show  that  the  fiicts  proved  do  not 
fit  the  theory  of  the  prosecution,  but  to  shor 
that  they  do  fit  another  theory  which  is  com- 
patible with  the  innocence  of  the  accused. 
The  main  weakness  of  the  argument  of  the 
counsel  for  the  crown  was  that  they  proved 
too  much.  Somerset,  according  to  their 
showing,  was  constantly  trying  to  poison 
Overbury,  and  yet  all  his  efforts  signillr 
failed.  Vowder  after  powder,  poisoned  tart 
after  poisoned  tart,  were  sent,  and  yet  OTe^ 
bury  would  not  die.  At  last  an  injection 
was  administered  by  an  apothecary's  hoy, 
and  Overbury  succumbed  at  once.  Yet  no 
tittle  of  evidence  was  advanced  to  connect 
this  last  act  with  Somerset. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proceedings  become 
explicable  if  we  suppose  that  Somerset,  with 
Northampton  as  his  adviser,  merely  want^ 
to  silence  Overbury  while  the  nullity  suit 
was  proroeding,  and  to  impress  him  with 
the  belief  that  he  and  Northampton  were 
advocating  his  cause  with  the  king,  in  order 
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tliat  when  he  was  released  he  might  not 
bring  with  him  an  angry  feeling.  This  would 
explain  the  constant  letters  and  messages, 
•nd  even  the  sending  of  medicine  to  produce 
illness,  which  might  work  upon  the  king's 


Lady  Essex  would  naturally  regard  the 
affair  from  anotherpoint  of  view.  Orerbury's 
attack  upon  her  character  was  an  insult  to 
be  STenged,  and  she  may  very  well  have 
seized  the  opportunity  afforded  to  her  bvher 
lover's  plot  to  effect  her  purpose.  We  do 
not  know  enough  of  her  character  to  say 
whether  she  was  likely  to  preserve  silence 
with  her  husband  even  after  her  design  was 
carried  oat  or  not,  and  it  is,  of  course,  quite 
possible  that  she  may  have  told  him  what 
was  going  on,  even  before  the  final  act.  If 
80,  the  anxiety  which  he  showed  to  keep  out 
of  sight  all  evidence  relatin|;  to  his  own  pro- 
ceedmgs  would  be  more  mtelligrible  than 
ever.  Under  these  circumstances  there  is 
no  wonder,  even  if  Somerset  was  not  guilty, 
that  his  defence  should  have  broken  down  m 
some  points.  The  only  question  which  can 
be  raised  is  whether  his  £ulure  to  sustain  his 
argument  was  owing  to  the  reality  of  his 
gnilt,  or  whether  it  was  only  what  might 
uirly  be  expected  from  a  man  called  on  to 
fight  an  unequal  battle  against  trained  law- 
yers, and  conscious  that  his  part  in  the  in- 
trigue of  Overbuiys  imprisonment  was  such 
as  to  lay  him  open  to  the  worst  suspicions 
(for  the  more  favourable  view  see  Gasdinbb, 
autory  of  England,  ii.  868;  for  the  less 
fETonrable,  Spsddino,  Letter*  and  IJfe  of 
Bacon,  v.  328.  Beferences  to  the  original 
SDthorities  are  given  in  both  these  works, 
and  most  of  them  will  be  found  in  Ahos, 
Grtat  Oyer  of  Poisoning,  a  book  of  no  criti- 
cal value).  The  court,  besides,  was  hostile, 
and  the  verdict  of  gxiilty,  which  was  ulti- 
mately given,  was  probably  inevitable. 

James  had  no  intention  of  allowing  either 
the  earl  or  the  countess  to  be  executed.  On 
13  July  1616  a  pardon  was  granted  to  the 
lady  {State  TriaU,  ii.  1006).  Somerset  was 
informed  that  his  life  would  be  spared,  and 
a  letter  is  extant  {Cabala,  i.  1)  from  the  ob- 
aeure  phrases  of  which  it  would  seem  that 
an  offer  was  made  to  him  of  leaving  him  at 
least  part  of  his  property  if  he  would  accept 
the  intercession  of  a  person  unnamed,  who 
was  probably  Villiers.  Somerset,  however, 
rafiued  to  do  this,  and  strongly  reasserted 
bis  innocence.  Perhaps  in  consequence  of 
this  firmness,  both  he  and  his  wife  were  kept 
in  the  Tower  till  January  1622,  when  they 
were  allowed  to  exchange  their  captivity  for 
residence  at  certain  ilxed  places.  At  last 
Somerset  received  a  formal  pardon.    The 


statement,  often  made,  that  James  thought 
of  taking  him  again  into  favour  when  he 
was  displeased  with  Buckingham's  conduct 
in  1624,  is  absolutely  without  foundation. 
In  1680  Somerset  once  more  came  before 

gablic  notice,  as  being  proeecuted  in  the 
taiwshamber,  together  with  other  more  im- 
portant personages,  for  having,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  passed  on  to  the  Earl  of  Clare 
a  paper  written  long  before  by  Sir  Robert 
Dudley,  recommending  James  to  establish 
arbitrary  government.  On  29  May  he  and 
the  others  implicated  were  told  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  tne  birth  of  the  king's  son,  who 
was  afterwards  Charles  II,  the  proceedings 
would  be  dropped  {State  TriaU,  iii.  896). 
After  this  Somerset  remained  in  obscurity 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  July  1646. 
[Gardiner's  History  of  England,  1603-42,  and 
the  authorities  quoted  in  the  text.]     S.  K.  d, 

OASBjROBERT  JAMES  (1774-1841), 
bishop  of  Worcester,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Col- 
ston Carr,  a  schoolmaster  at  Twickenham, 
who  was  afterwards  vicar  of  Ealing,  was 
bom  in  1774  at  Twickenham,  received  his 
primary  education  in  his  father's  school,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Worcester  College,  Ox- 
ford. In  1797  he  married  Nancy,  daughter 
of  John  Wilkinson  of  Roehampton,  by  whom 
he  had  a  numerous  family,  of  which  only 
four  children  survived  him.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbnry,  and,  after  holding  some  unimpor- 
tant preferments  for  a  short  time,  he  was 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Brighton.  In 
1806  he  graduated  M.  A.  While  he  was  vicar 
ai  Brighton  his  eloquence  commended  him  to 
the  pnnce  regent,  and  their  friendship  lasted 
till  the  death  of  George  IV.  He  was  preben- 
dary of  Salisbury  1819-24,  of  Chichester 
1821-4,and  of  Hereford  1822-4;  in  1820  was 
appointed  dean  of  Hereford,  and  graduated 
B.D.  and  O.D.  In  1824  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Chichester,  and  with  his  bishopric 
held  a  canonry  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He 
was  also  appointed  clerk  to  the  closet,  an 
honorary  position  which  he  held  until  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  when  he  was 
dismissed  on  account  of  a  strict  adherence 
to  his  political  principles.  In  1831  he  was 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  in 
fulfilment,  as  it  was  understood  at  the  time, 
of  a  promise  made  by  the  late  king.  Carr 
was  the  prelate  who  attended  George  IV 
during  his  last  illness.  He  devoted  himself 
almost  entirely  to  his  episcopal  duties,  and, 
although  constant  in  his  attendance  at  the 
House  of  Lords,  took  little  interest  in  poli- 
tics. He  was  one  of  the  bishops  who  voted 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and,  if 
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he  did  not  speak  agsimt  the  measure,  allowed 
his  opinions  to  be  seen  by  the  number  of 
petitions  against  it  which  he  presented.  Al- 
though stnct  in  the  enforcement  of  religious 
obeervances,  he  had  a  decided  leaning  towards 
the  evangelical  school  of  thought.  He  died 
34  April  1841,  at  Hartleburj  Palace,  near 
Worcester,  from  paralysis,  and  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  the  parish.  His  only 
published  works  were  sermons  preached  for 
charitable  objects. 

[Annual  Register,  1841;  Times;  Record; 
Worcestershire  papers.]  A  0.  B. 

OAUB,  ROGER  (d.  1612),  divine,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  son  of  a  London 
printer  of  the  same  names,  was  matriculated 
as  a  sisar  of  Pembroke  Hidl,  Cambridge,  on 
22  Nov.  1666,  and  went  out  B.A.  15©9-70. 
On  23  Jan.  1672-3  he  was  instituted  to  the 
rectory  of  Little  Raine  in  Essex,  on  the 
presentation  of  Henrv  Capel,  esq.  About 
1583  he  was  suspended  by  Aybner,  bishopof 
London,  for  not  wearing  the  surplice.  He 
subsequently  conformed  to  the  orders  of  the 
church,  and  held  the  before-mentioned  bene- 
fice till  his  death,  which  occurred  shortly 
before  20  Jan.  1611-12. 

It  is  believed  that  he  was  the  author  of: 
1.  'The  Defence  of  the  Soul  against  the 
strongest  Assaults  of  Satan,  by  R.  C.,'  Lon- 
don, 1678,  8vo.  2.  '  A  Sermon  on  Joh.  xir, 
by  R.  0.,'  London  (T.  Lawe  and  T.  Nelson), 
n.  d.,  8vo.  8.  'A  godlie  Form  of  House- 
kolde  Gouemment :  for  the  ordering  of  pri- 
vate Families,  whereunto  is  adjoyned  the 
seuerall  dutiee  of  the  husband  towards  his 
wife :  and  the  wiuee  duty  toward  her  hus- 
band, &c  Gathered  by  R.  C.,'  London,  1608, 
1600,  8vo.  Dedicated  to  Robert  Burgaine  of 
RoxaU[RorweUP]. 

[Ames's  Typogr.  Antiq.  (Herbert),  707,  888, 
1294;  Cooper's  Athente  Cantab,  iii. 68;  I^vids's 
Essex  Nonconformisty,  111;  LoirndM^s  BibL 
Han.  (Bohn),  S42 ;  Maitland's  Index  of  Eariy 
Printed  Books  at  Lambeth,  18 ;  Keweonrt's  B«- 
pertorioin,  ii.  480.]  T.  0. 

CARB,  THOMAS,  alias  Milbs  Pihxnbt 
(1699-1674).    [See  Cabkb,  Thokas.] 

OARE»  WILLIAM  HOLWELL  (1768- 
1830),  art  connoisseur,  was  the  son  of  Ed- 
ward Holwell,  apothecary  of  Exeter,  who 
died  at  Exmouth  on  28  March  1793,  agfA  66, 
by  his  wife,  Isabella  Newte.  He  was  bom 
at  Exeter  in  1768,  and  baptised  at  St.  Mai^ 
tin's  Church  in  that  city  on  4  April  1769, 
receiving  the  christian  name  of  William 
after  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  William  Holwell, 
vicar  of  Thombury,  Gloucestershire,  and  pre- 
bendary of  Exeter.  He  matriculated  at  Exe- 


ter College  OB  2  March  1776,  and  was  eleoted 
to  a  Petreian  fellowship  on  30  June  1778. 
His  degrees  were :  B.A.  1783,  VJl  1784, 
B.D.  1790.  While  holding  his  feUowshb 
he  obtained  leave  to  travel  uiroad  (SO  April 
1781),  and  it  was  during  this  foreign  too 
that  ne  began  to  form  his  collection  of  pio- 
turee.  The  rich  benefice  of  Menheoiot  ia 
CJomwall  became  vacuit  in  November  1791, 
and  Holwell  was  instituted  on  18  Jan.  1792, 
bat  he  never  resided  at  his  living,  and  wu 
sud  to  have  token  orders  with  the  object  of 
accepting  this  preferment.  A  year  after  hit 
inatitation  (14  Jan.  1793)  he  resigned  lii> 
f^owship.  On  18  Mayl797  he  married  in 
London  I^y  Charlotte  Hay,  eldest  daughtec 
of  James,  earl  of  Errol,  by  iMbella,  dsi^it«c 
of  Sir  William  Carr  of  Etal,  Nordmmb» 
land,  and  in  1798  the  estate  of  Etal  beoam 
her  property.  She  thereupon  (20  Nov.  1798) 
obtained  rt^al  anthmrity  for  herself,  her  hus- 
band, and  her  male  issue,  to  take  tJie  name 
and  arms  of  Oarr,  but  she  died  inLondoaos 
9  Feb.  1801,  three  days  after  the  birth  ot  her 
only  child,  William  Cwa,  A  protracted  law- 
suit took  place  over  the  estate  of  Etal, bat* 
settlement,  mainly  in  favour  of  the  lightaof 
her  husband  and  their  chUd,  was  ultimatdr 
effected,  and  lasted  untU  the  death  of  tM 
child  at  Ramsgate  on  16  S^t  1806.  Hol- 
well Carr  died  in  Devonshire  Place,  London, 
on  24  Dec.  1830,  and  was  buried  at  Withy- 
oombe  Raleigh,  near  Exmouth.  Thron^Kmt 
his  life  he  was  a  patron  and  connoisseur  of 
the  arts.  From  1797  to  1820  he  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  as  an  honorary  ex- 
hibitor, landscape  views  of  his  own  paintog. 
His  collection  of  pictures,  principally  of  tw 
Italian  school,  he  left  to  the  nation  withtlie 
stipulation  that  a  proper  callery  should  be 
provided  for  them.  To  &eter  College  it 
gave  in  1786  a  picture,  painted  by  hisisdA 
of  Sir  William  Fetre,  and  to  the  edkge 
library  he  presented  the  editio  princeps  ot 
Homer,  prmted  at  Fbrenoe  in  1488.  He 
left  60M.  to  Menheniot  parish  for  the  educa- 
tion of  twdve  boys  and  girls  as  a  raemoriil 
of  his  wife.  In  the  chur(£  of  that  parish  ait 
monuments  for  himself  and  his  wile. 

r(}ent.Mag.  p.  870,1831;Boa8e'sReg.  ofBiet* 
Coll.  pp.  Izv,  111-12.  200,  21fi;  Parochial  ffi^ 
toiy  of  Cornwall  (1870),  iii.  813-14;  Bedgtsi*'' 
Diet,  of  Artists,  1878,  p.  71 ;  MiseeU.  0«MiL«t 
HetaM,  ii.  416-17.]  W.  F.  C 

OaBRE,  THOMAS  (1699-1674j,catholic 
divine,  whose  real  name  was  Milbs  PnxnT, 
belonged  to  an  ancient  fiunily  at  BroomhOl 
in  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  He  was  seat 
when  very  young  to  the  English  college  of 
Douay,  was  admitted  among  the  deigy  f* 
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tmiuram  IS  June  1620,  and  wis  ordained 
priest  by  special  dispensation  16  June  1636. 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  procurator  of 
the  collie,  and  he  hela  that  office  till  1634, 
when  he  undertook  the  project  of  fonnding  a 
monastery  of  oanonesaes  of  St.  Anonatin  at 
Tern,  where  he  resided  as  their  confessor  till 
hi*  death.  The  fonndation  of  this  monastery 
cost  him  much  time  and  labour.  '  "Tis  re- 
corded that  he  crossed  the  eeas  sixty  times 
between  E^ngland  and  France  to  bring  it  to 
perfection,  and  bestowed  all  his  time,  money, 
interest,  learning,  and  piety  for  forty  years 
t<^ther  to  the  same  purpose.'  Being  seised 
mth  a  palsy  he  became  almost  unserviceable 
fbrnearly  twelve  years  before  his  death,  which 
ooeurred  in  the  monastery,  then  situate  in  the 
Rue  dee  Fossfis  Saint  Victor,  Paris,  on  31  Oct. 
1874. 

Carre  was  for  many  years  a  canon  of  the 
English  chapter,  and  the  clergy  never  failed 
to  consult  nim  in  matters  of  consequence. 
He  was  a  great  friend  of  Riehsrd  Orashaw 
the  poet.  Arras  Colle^  in  Paris  was  in  1667 
mocn  augmented  by  him,  though  it  was  not 
completed  till  many  years  later,  when  Dr.  John 
Betham  [q.  v.]  was  appointed  to  preside  over 
it.  Carre  was  greatly  respected  by  the  court 
of  France,  especially  by  Oardinal  Richeliea, 
who  was  a  munificent  benefactor  to  the  Eng- 
lish catholics  abroad  through  his  mediation. 

Hisworksare:  1.  'A  Treatise  of  the  Love 
of  Ood,'  2  vols.,  Paris,  1630,  8vo,  translated 
from  the  French  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales. 
2.  'The  Spiritual  Conflict,'  1632,  translated 
from  the  French  of  Bishop  Camus.  3.  '  The 
Draught  of  Eternity,"  8vo,  1682,  a  trandation 
from  the  French  of  Bishop  Camus.  4.  '  The 
Principall  Points  of  the  Faith  of  the  Catho- 
like  dhvrch.  Defended  against  a  writing 
lent  to  the  King  by  the  4  Ministers  of  Gha- 
nnton.  By  the  most  eminent  Armand  Ihon 
dePlessis,  Cardinal  DvkedeRicheliev.  Eng- 
lished by  M.  0.,  Confessor  to  the  English 
Nims  at  Paris,'  Paris,  1686,  8vo.  6.  '  Of  the 
FoUowingof  Christ,'  written  in  Latin  by 
Thomas ftKempis, Paris,  1636, 8vo.  6.  'Occar 
sional  Discourses,'  Paris,  1846, 8vo.  7.  '  Tho- 
mas of  Kempis,  Canon  Regrlar  of  S.  Avgrs- 
tine's  Order,  his  Sermons  of  the  Incarnation 
and  Passion  of  Christ.  Translated  out  of 
Latine,'  Paris,  1668, 12mo.  8.  '  Thomas  of 
Kempis,  his  Soliloquies  translated  ovt  of  La- 
tine.'^Paris,  1668, 12mo.  9.  'A  Christian  In- 
strvction  composed  longe  a  goe,  by  that  most 
eminent  Cardmall  Armand  lohn  de  Plessis, 
Cardinall  of  Richeliev,'  newly  translated,  3rd 
ef,  Paris,  1662  (misprint  for  1662).  10.  'Mfr- 
ditations  and  Prayers  on  the  Life,  Passion, 
Reavrrection,  and  Ascension  of  our  Saviovr 
Ienis.Christ,    Written  in  Latine  by  Thomas 


of  Eempis,' Paris,  1664, 12mo.  XL  <Sweete 
Thouffhtes  of  Jesvs  and  Marie,  or  Meditations 
for  aU  tlie  Sundays  and  Feasts  of  our  B. 
Saviour  and  R  Virgin  Mary ;  for  the  use  of 
the  daughters  of  Sion,'  2  parts,  8vo,  1666. 
12.  '  Pietas  Parisiensis,  or  a  short  description 
of  the  Pietie  and  Charitie  comonly  exer- 
cised in  Paris.  Which  represents  in  short 
the  pious  practises  of  the  whole  Catholike 
.Chvrch,'  Paris,  1666, 12mo.  An  abridgment 
of  this  work  was  publahed  by  Abraham 
Woodhead  in  'Pietas  Romana et  Parisiensis,' 
Oxford,  1687, 4to,  which  work  elicited  '  Some 
Reflections,'  with  a  '  Vindication  of  Protes- 
tant Charity '  by  James  Harrington,  Oxford, 
1688, 4to.  13.  'TheFunerall&rmonof  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britanie,'  Paris,  1670,  8vo. 

[Dodd's  Chnrch  Hist.  iii.  293;  Addit.  Ma 
24491,  f.  261  i;  Palatine  Notebook,  iii.  102, 
174;  Jones's  Popery  Tracts,  434;  Huaenbetb's 
OoUsKM  and  Convents  on  the  Continent,  18; 
BibL  Heberiana,  ii.  1016,  1017.]  T.  C. 

CAERE,  WALTER  RIDDELL  (1807- 
1874),  topographer,  was  descended  from  the 
old  family  of  Riddell  of  Riddell,in  the  county 
of  Roxburgh,  immortalised  by  Scott  in  the 
'  Lav  of  the  Last  Minstrel '  as  '  ancient  Rid- 
dell s  fair  domains.'  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Thomas  Riddell  of  Camieston,  and  was  bom 
atEdinbiirghon4Aug.  1807.  After  complet- 
ing his  education  at  the  high  school  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  entered  a  mercantile  house  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  remained  till  1848,  when  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Hertfordshire.  Some 
years  afterwards  he  succeeded  by  the  will  of 
his  uncle.  Admiral  Robert  Riddell  Carre,  to 
the  estate  of  Cavers  Carre  in  Roxburghshire, 
when  he  assumed  the  additional  surname 
and  arms  of  Carre.  From  this  time  he  de- 
voted much  of  his  attention  to  researches 
into  family  and  countv  records,  and  the 
biography  of  '  worthies  connected  with  the 
Borders,  giving  the  result  of  his  studies  oc- 
casionally in  popular  lectures,  and  in  contri- 
butions to  the  newspapers  and  to  'Notes  and 
Queries.'  He  also  took  an  active  interest  in 
various  Border  societies.  He  was  a  justice 
of  the  peace  and  a  commissioner  of  supply 
for  the  coun^  of  Roxburgh.  He  died  in 
December  1874.  He  was  the  author  of 
'  Border  Memories ;  or,  Sketches  of  Prominent 
Men  and  Women  of  the  Border,'  published 
posthumously  in  1876,  with  a  biographical 
sketch  by  James  Talt. 

[Tait's  Memoir,  as  above.]  T.  F.  H. 

CABBICE,  Eabl  07  (1263-1804).  [See 
Bbi7CB,  Robbbi  be  VII.] 

OABRIOE,  JOHN  DONALD  (1787- 
1887),  SMg  writer  and  journalist,  was  boro 
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at  GIme;ow  in  April  1787  ;  his  father  was 
originallT  of  Bucmyrie,  Stirlingshire  ('  Bio- 
graphical Sketch'  to  C&briok's  Laird  of  la- 
gan, p.  ix).  Carrick  was  early  put  into  the 
office  of  Nicholson,  a  Glasgow  architect,  which 
office  he  left  ahout  1806  for  a  clerkship  in  a 
counting-house  {ib.  x).  In  1807  he  ran  away, 
and  walked  to  London,  where  a  Scotch  trades- 
man gave  him  a  trial  m  shopboy.  In  1809  he 
obtained  employment  with  Spodes  &  Co., 
potters  in  Stafiordshiie,  who  had  extensive 
warehouses  in  London ;  and  with  them  he 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  china  to 
return  to  Glasgow,  1811,  and  set  up  business 
in  Hutcheson  Street.  There  he  also  took  to 
writing,  producing  several  humorous  Scotch 
songs,  and  his '  Life  of  Wallace '  for  the  young ; 
but  in  1826  a  prolonged  litigation  led  to  his 
insolvency.  As  agent  to  manufacturers  he 
Bubsequentiv  visited  the  highlands,  and  ac- 

Siired  the  Gaelic  language.  On  returning  to 
lasgow  in  1828  he  was  engaged  as  sub-editor 
of  the '  Scots  Times; '  contributed  articles  to 
the '  Day,'  a  Glasgow  daily  paper,  which  lasted 
only  six  months ;  and  produced,  1830,  his  ex- 
tended •  Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace  of  El- 
derslie,'  2  vols.,  this  forming  vols.  liii.  and  liv. 
of  Constable's '  Miscellany.'  In  1832  he  edited 
and  partly  wrote  '  Whistle-Binkie,  or  the 
Piper  of  the  Party,'  a  collection  of  humorous 
Bongs.  In  1833  he  accepted  the  full  editorship 
of  the '  Perth  Advertiser,'  but  quarrelled  wit  n 
the  managing  committee  in  a  year,  and  in 
February  I8S4  started  the  '  Kilmarnock  Jour- 
nal.' Carrick  again  fell  out  with  the  proprie- 
tors, and  was  attacked  by  paralysis  of  the 
mouth ;  in  1836  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  his 
health  completely  shattered.  He  edited  and 
contributed  to  the '  Laird  of  Logan,'  a  colleo- 
tion  of  Scotch  tales  and  witticism,  which  ap- 
peared in  1836.  From  Rothesay  he  contributed 
some  papers  to  the  '  Scottish  Monthly  Maga^ 
tine/  and  announced  a  new  work,  'Tales  of 
the  Bannock  Men ; '  but  he  died  17  Aug.  1837, 
aged  60.  A  comedy  was  left  by  him  in  manu- 
script, with  the  title  '  Logan  House,  or  the ' 
Laird  at  Home.'  A  new  e£tion  of  the '  Laird 
of  Logan,'  accompanied  by  an  anonymous 
'  Biographical  Sketch,'  came  out  in  1841 ;  and 
'Whistle-Binkie'  has  appeared  in  numerous 
issues  in  1838, 1839, 1842, 1846, 1846,  1863, 
and  as  late  as  1878,  much  enlarged. 

[Biographical  Sketch  to  the  Laird  of  Logan, 
ed.  1841,  pp.  9-12,  14,  20-23,  26,  27;  Preface 
to  Carrick's  Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace  of  Kl- 
derslie,  ed.  1830,  p.  vi.]  J.  H. 

CABRIOK,  THOMAS  (1802-1876), 
miniature  painter,  was  bom  on  4  July  18C^ 
at  Upperby,  near  Carlisle  in  Cumberland. 
He  WM  the  second  child  of  John  Carrick, 


'  cotton-mill  owner  of  that  citv,  by  his  wift, 
'  Itfary  Anderson.  He  was  educated  at  the 
'  Carlisle  grammar  school,  and  by  lus  mide, 
'  the  Rev.  John  Topping.  As  an  artist  Cu^ 
I  rick  was  entirely  sel^tangfat ;  his  skill  in 
:  portraiture  was  evidenced  at  an  extraordi- 
'  narily  early  age.  Having  quarrelled  with 
:  one  of  the  members  of  his  family,  be  Eud- 
denly  quitted  his  home,  and  was  takm  into 
the  employment  of  a  chemist  in  Cariisl* 
named  Brunei,  who  soon  began  to  take  gnat 
interest  in  his  advancement.  Carrick  even- 
tually became  himself  a  chemist  in  his  natire 
city.  His  heart  was  so  entirely  given  over 
to  painting,  however,  that  he  much  neglected 
hisDusinees.  He  had  been  painting  miniatoni 
for  several  years  before  he  had  ever  sera  t 
miniature  from  any  hand  but  his  own.  Tte 
first  that  then  came  under  his  notice  was  one 
from  the  easel  of  Sir  William  Cliarlas  Bou. 
Carrick  had  already  painted  the  likenesMS 
of  many  well-known  persons  in  the  nortk 
country  j  among  these  was  Charles  Eean  wfaea 
he  was  just  beginning  to  win  popularity  it 
I  a  provincial  actor.  Carrick  in  1829  mairieil 
I  Mary  Mulcaster,  by  whom  he  had  five  chil- 
dren. Being  by  that  time  in  thoroughly  good 
I  repute  at  Carlisle  as  a  miniature  painter,  be 
I  soon  afterwards  gave  up  his  bueinees,  and  in 
1836  moved  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Is 
November  1889  he  removed  with  his  familf 
to  London.  Two  years  afterwards  he  began 
to  exhibit  at  the  Koyal  Academy.  Among 
his  most  remarkable  sitters  were  Sir  Robot 
Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell,  the  poets  Bogen 
and  Wordsworth,  Caroline  Norton  and  Eli« 
Cook,  Farren  and  Macready,  Ijablache  and 
Longfellow.  He  was  punting  at  the  same 
time  (in  the  earlv  part  of  1844)  Daniel 
O'Connell,  Blomfield  the  bishop  of  London, 
and  Robert  Owen  the  socialist.  His  vivacity 
as  a  conversationalist,  and  his  store  of  sneo- 
dotee,  enabled  him  to  awaken  the  interest  d 
his  sitters  and  seize  the  characteristic  expiee- 
sion.  His  miniature  of  Thomas  Carlyle  wu 
notable  as  one  of  his  most  brilliant  suocesKs; 
yet  while  it  was  in  progress  Mrs.  Carlrk 
more  than  once  exclaimed  that  she  was  son  it 
would  never  be  like  her  husband,  seeing  tliat 
she  had  never  heard  him  laugh  so  much  or 
so  heartily  as  when  he  was  sitting  to  Mr. 
Carrick.  Carrick  was  simple-minded  and 
unambitious.  Though  more  tnan  once  ofieied 
an  associateship  in  the  Royal  Academy,  he 
invariably  declined  it.  From  1841  to  1866  he 
annually  exhibited  the  fiill  number,  eight,  of 
his  miniatures.  Photographyhavingvirtually 
annihilated  the  art  of  miniature  painting, 
Carrick  in  1868  abandoned  his  profession, 
and  withdrew  to  Newcastle.  There,  sevsn 
years  later,  he  died  on  31  Jnly  1676.  Thirtj 
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years  preTiousIy  the  prince  consort  had  pre- 
sented him  with  a  medal  in  reward  for  hia 
invention  of  painting  miniatures  on  marble. 
Immediately  before  the  close  of  his  career  in 
the  metropolis  the  Royal  Academy  awarded 
him  the  Turner  annuity,  which  juat  then 
happened  to  be  vacant. 

[Personal  knowledge;  memoranda  by  Carricfs  I 
daogbter,  Isabel  Allom  ;  Boyal  Academy  Cata-  1 
lognea,  1841-66.]  C.  K.      I 

OABBIEB,  BENJAMIN.  [SeeCixiBB.]  ! 

OARRmOTON,    Sib    CODRINQTON  ' 
EDMUND    (1769-1849),    chief  justice  of  | 
Ceylon,  was  descended  m>m  an  old  Norman 
family,  one  of  whom,  Sir  Michel  de  Oarring-  ' 
ton,  was  standard-bearer  to  Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lion.    The  &mily  at  an  early  period  settled 
at  Carrington  in   Cheshire,  but  a  branch 
afterwards  emigrated  to  Barbadoes.    Cod- 
rington  was  the  son  of  Codrington  Carrington, 
ofuie  Blackmoor  estate  in  that  island,  and 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Morris,  rector  of  Nutshalling,  the  friend  of 
Lady  Hervey,  and  was  bom  at  Longwood, 
Hampshire,  on  22  Oct.  1769.    He  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  school  and  called  to  the 
bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  on  10  Feb.  1792. 
la  the  same  year  he  went  to  India,  where, 
heing  admitted  an  advocate  of  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature,  he  for  some  time  acted 
at  Calcutta  as  junior  counsel  to  the  East 
India  Company,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Sir  Wilfiam  Jones.     He  returned  on  ao- 
count  of  his  health  in  1799,  and  in  1800, 
while  in  England,  he  was  caQed  upon  to 
prepare  the  code  of  laws  for  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed 
the  first  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  judicature  thereby  created,  the  honour  of 
knighthood  having  been  conferred  on  him 
before  he  embarkea  on  his  outward  voyage. 
In  1806  he  was  compelled  from  ill-health  to 
resign  his  office,  and  for  the  same  reason  had 
to  feline  other  important  colonial  appoint- 
ments.     Having    purchased    an    estate  in 
Buckinghamshire,  he  became  a  magistrate 
and  deputv-lieutenant  of  that  county,  whwe 
he  acted  for  many  years  as  chairman  of  the 
quarter  sessions.    He  was  created  D.C.L. 
«nd  elected  F.R.S.,  F.8.A.,  and  honorary 
member  of  the  Soci£t£  Fran^aise  Statistique 
UniveneUe.    On  the  occasion  of  the  Man- 
chester riots  he  published  in  1819  an '  In- 
5 airy  into    the    Law    relative    to    Public 
Ltaemblies  of  the  People,'  and  he  was  also 
the  author  of  a  '  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  on  the  Condition  of  Prisons,' 
1819,  and  other  smaller  pamphlets.  In  June 
1826  he  was  elected  tory  M.P.   for  St. 

VOL.  lU. 


Mawes,  which  he  continued  to  represent  till 
1881.  During  his  last  years  he  resided 
chiefly  at  St.  Heller's,  Jersey.  He  died  at 
Exmouth  on  28  Nov.  1849. 

[Annual  Register  for  1850  (zo.),  pp.  196-7  ; 
information  from  the  family;  Gent.  Mag.  1860, 
ii.  92-3 ;  Brit.  Mus.  Catalogue.]        T.  F.  H. 

OABBINOTON.FREDERICK  GEORGE 
(1816-1864),  journalist,  was  the  third  son 
of  Noel  Thomas  Carrington  [q.  v.],  and  was 
about  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death.    He  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  his  eldest  brother,  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Carrington,  the  proprietor  of  the '  Bath  Chro- 
nicle,' and    devoted  the  literary  talent  of 
which  he  showed  early  promise  to  journal- 
istic literature.    He  was  principally  engaged 
in  contributions  to  the  West  of   England 
journals,  such  as  the  'Bath  Chronicle,"  Felix 
Farley's   Bristol    Journal,'    the  '  Cornwall 
Gazette,'  the  '  West  of  England  Conserva- 
tive,' the  'Bristol  Mirror,'  the  'Gloucester 
Journal,'  and  the '  Gloucestershire  Chronicle.' 
He  was  for  several  years  both  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  last-named  paper.    He  also 
j  contributed  to  various  magazines,  and  wrote 
treatises  on  'Architecture'  and  'Painting' 
i  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffiwion  of  Useful 
,  Knowledge.  To  the  eighth  edition  of  the '  En- 
cycloptedia  Britannica '  he  supplied  the  to- 
!  pographical  descriptions  of  Gloucestershire 
.  and  other  counties.    He  died  at  Gloucester 
•  on  1  Feb.  1864,  aged  forty-seven,  and  was 
;  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  that  place.    He 
left  a  wife  and  six  children. 

[Oent.  Hag.  1864,  xvi.  (3rd  ser.}  686 ;  Olon- 
cestershire  Chronicle,  6  Feb.  1864.]         L.  C. 

CARRINGTON,  Lobd  (1617-1679). 
I  [See  Primbosb,  Sib  Archibaxi).] 

I     OARRINOTON,    first   Babok    (1762- 
1833).    [See  Shith,  Robert.] 

CARRINGTON,  NOEL  THOMAS 
I  (1777-1830),  Devonshire  poet,  was  the  son 

of  a  ret'Oil  grocer  at  Plymouth,  where  he  was 
I  bom  in  1777.  Shortly  after  his  birth  his 
I  phrents  removed  to  Plymouth  Dock,  and  for 
I  some  time  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the 
i  Plymouth  dockyard,  out  he  found  the  occu- 
.  pation  so  irksome  that  he  entered  as  a  seaman 
!  on  board  a  man-of-war.  In  this  capacity  he 
i  was  present  at  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
'  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  by  Sir  John  Jervis  1 4  J  uly 

1797.  After  his  term  of  service  expired  he 
'  settled  at  Maidstone,  Kent,  where  for  five 
I  years  he  taught  a  public  school.    In  1809,  at 

the  solicitation  of  several  friends,  he  esta- 
,  blithed  a  private  academy  at  Plymouth  Dock. 
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which  he  conducted  without  intermission 
until  six  months  before  his  death,  3  Sept. 
1830.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  Carring- 
ton began  to  contribute  occasional  pieces  in 
Terse  to  the  London  and  provincial  papers. 
Hij)  poems  are  chiefly  descriptive  at  the 
scenery  and  traditions  of  his  native  county, 
and  are  characterised  by  no  small  literary 
grace,  although  withovt  ttiiking  individa- 
ality  in  matter  or  manner.  In  lo20  he  pub- 
lisbied  separately  '  The  Banks  of  the  Tamar,' 
and  in  1826 'Dartmoor.'  His  collected  poems, 
with  a  short  memoir  prefixed,  appeared  pe»- 
thumougly  in  two  vouunes  in  1881. 

[Uemoir  prefixed  to  his  Collected  Foems; 
Oent.  Mag.  ci.  pt,  i.  276-9 ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat] 

T.  F.  H. 

CARRINGTON,  RICHARD  OHRI&- 
TOPHER  (1826-1876),  astronomer,  second 
son  of  Ridiard  Carrington.  the  proprietor  of 
alarge  brewery  at  Brentford,  was bomat  Chel- 
sea on  26  Mav  1826.  He  entered  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1844 ;  but,  though  destined 
for  the  church,  rather  bv  his  father's  than  by  his 
own  desire,  his  scientific  tendencLas  gradoalhr 
prevailed,  and  received  aflnal impulse towanu 
practical  astronomy  from  Professor  Challis's 
lectures  on  the  subject.  This  change  in  the 
purpose  of  his  life  was  unopposed,  and  he  had 
the  pro8{)eot  of  ample  means ;  so  that  it  was 
purely  with  the  object  of  gaining  ezjierienoe 
that  he  applied,  shortly  after  takins  his  degree 
as  thirty-sixth  wrangler  in  1848,  lor  the  post 
of  observer  in  the  university  of  Durham. 
He  entered  upon  his  duties  there  in  October 
1849,  but  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  their 
narrow  scope.  The  observatory  was  ill  sup- 
plied with  instruments,  and  the  leisure  Iwt 
him  for  study  served  only  to  widen  his  aixte. 
Bessel's  and  Argelanders  star-zones,  above 
all,  struck  him  as  a  model  for  imitation,  and 
he  resolved  to  complete  by  extending  them 
to  the  Pole.  Desirous  of  advancing  so  fsr 
beyond  his  predecessors  as  to  include  in  his 
survey  stars  of  the  tenth  magnitude,  he 
vainly  applied  for  a  suitable  instrument,  and 
at  last,  hopeless  of  accomplishing  any  part 
of  his  design  at  Durham,  or  of  benefiting 
by  any  further  stay,  he  resigned  his  position 
there  in  March  1862.  He  ^d  not,  however, 
been  idle.  Some  of  his  observations,  especially 
of  minor  planets  and  comets,  made  with  a 
Fraunhofer  equatoreal  of  6^  inches  aperture, 
had  been  published,  in  a  provisional  state, 
in  the '  Monthly  Notices '  and '  Astronomische 
Nachrichten,'and  the  whole  were  definitively 
embodied  in  a  volume  entitled  '  Results  of  I 
Astronomical  Observations  made  at  the  Ob-  1 
servatory  of  the  University,  Durham,  fircnn  I 
October l&W to Aprill862'  (Durham,  1856).  , 


His  admission  as  a  member  of  the  Bo^ 
Astronomioal  Society,  14  Mardi  1861,  sen- 
veyed  a  prompt  recognition  of  his  excqilioul 
merits  as  an  observer. 

In  June  1863  he  fixed  np«n  a  nt«  fcr  u 
•baervatory  and  dwelling^ouse  at  Bad^l, 
near  Reigate,  Surrey.  InJulyI86Satiiaiit- 
circle  of  6^  feet  tocm,  reduced  in  scale  tern 
the  Greenwich  model,  and  an  equatoieil  <tf 
4^  inches  aperture,  both  by  Simma,  wen  in 
their  places,  and  work  was  b^un.  Alrasdv, 
9  Dee.  1868,  Carrington  presented  to  tie 
Astronomical  Society,  as  the  result  of  a  {K- 
liminary  survey,  printed  copies  of  nine  mil 
maps,  containing  all  stars  down  to  the 
deventh  ma^^tude  within  9°  of  the  Pole 
{Montkfy  Notieet,  xiy.  40).  Three  yetn' 
steady  puisuanoe  at  the  adopted  plan  pro- 
duced, in  1867,' A  Catalogue  of  S,7S6  Cirenm- 
polar  Stars  obserred  at  Redhill  in  the  years 
1864, 1866,  and  1866,  and  reduced  to  Heu 
Positions  for  1866.'  The  work  was  printed 
at  public  expense,  the  deciuon  to  that  effsct 
of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  rendering  ob- 
necessary  the  acceptance  of  Leverrier's  hand- 
some oSeit  to  include  it  in  the  next  fbrtheom- 
ing  volume  of  the  '  Annales '  of  the  Pirit 
ol»eiTatory.  It  was  rewarded  with  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Soaety, 
in  presenting  which,  11  Feb.  1869,  Mr.  Msin 
dwelt  upon  the  eminent  utility  of  the  desi^ 
as  well  as  the  '  standard  exoellenoe '  of  ite 
execution  {ib.  xix.  162).  It  included  a  hr 
borious  comparison  of  Sohward's  places  for 
680  stars  witn  those  obtained  at  Redhill,  and 
aa  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  whole  theory 
of  corrections  as  applied  to  steors  near  the 
pole.  Ten  corresponding  maps,  eoppN^«i>- 
graved,  acoompamed  the  catalogue. 

Meanwhile  Carrington  had  adopted,  sad 
was  cultivating  with  his  usual  felicity  of 
treatment,  a  '  second  subject '  at  that  junc- 
ture of  pecuUar  interest  and  importanea 
While  his  new  observatory  was  in  course  of 
construction,  he  devoted  some  of  his  sptrt 
time  to  examining  the  drawings  and  records 
of  sun-spots  in  possession  of  the  Astrooo- 
mical  Society,  and  was  much  struck  with  the 
need  and  scarcity  of  systematic  solar  obsor*- 
tions.  Sabine's  aai  Wolf's  discovery  of  the 
coincidence  between  the  magnetic  and  sun- 
spot  periods  had  just  then  been  annoonced, 
and  he  believed  he  should  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  pre-oocupation  or  inability 
of  other  observers  to  appropriate  to  himself, 
l^  '  close  and  methodirau  research,'  the  next 
ensuing  eleven-year  cycle.  He  accordingly 
resolved  to  devote  his  davlight  energies  to 
the  sun,  while  reserving  ids  nights  for  the 
stars.  Solar  physics  as  a  whole,  however, 
he  prudently  ezohided  from  his  field  ci  view. 
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He  limited  liis  task  to  fixing  the  true  period 
of  the  sun's  rotation  (of  which  curiously 
discrepant  values  had  been  obtained),  to 
tracing  the  laws  of  distribution  of  maculte, 
and  inveetigating  the  existence  of  permanent 
surfiMe-ouireBts,     Adequately  to   compass 
these  ends,  new  devices  of  obsearation^  reauo- 
tion,  and  comparison  were  required.  Leaving 
photography  to  his  successors  as  too  unde-  1 
veloped  for  immediate  uee,  he  chose  a  method  | 
founded  on  the  idea  of  making  the  solar  disc  , 
its  own  circular  micrometer.    An  image  of  1 
the  sun  was  thrown  upon  a  screen  placed  at 
such  a  distance  £ram  the  eyepiece  of  the 
'4-inch  equatoreal  as  to  give  to  the  disc  a  ' 
diameto:  of  12  to  14  inches.    In  the  focus 
of  the  teleecope,  which  was  firmly  clamped,  ' 
two  bars  of  flattened  gold  wire  were  fastened 
St  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  inclined 
about  45°  on  either  side  of  the  meridian. 
Then,  as  the  inverted  image  traversed  the 
screen,  the  instants  of  contact  with  the  wires 
of  the  sun's  limbs  and  of  the  spot-nucleus 
to  be  measured  were  severally  noted,  when 
an  easy  calculation  gave  its  heliocentric  posi- 
tion (t6.  xiv.  163). 

In  this  manner,  during  seven  and  a  half 
years,  6,290  observations  were  made  of  954 
separate  groups,  many  of  which  were  besides 
accurate^  depicted  in  drawings.  By  the 
sadden  death  of  his  father,  however,  in  July 
1858,  and  the  consequent  devolution  upon 
Oarrington  of  the  management  of  the  brewery, 
the  complete  execution  of  his  project  of  re- 
search was  frustrated.  He  continued  for 
some  time  to  supervise  the  solar  work  he 
had  previously  carried  on  in  person :  but  in 
March  1861,  seeing  no  prospect  of  release 
from  commercial  engagements,  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  close  the  series.  The  results 
appeared  in  a  4to  volume,  the  publication 
of  which  was  aided  by  a  grant  from  the 
Roval  Society.  Its  title  ran  as  follows: 
'Ooiervations  of  the  Spots  on  the  Sun  from 
November  9, 1853,  to  March  24, 1861,  made 
at  RedhiU'  (London,  1863).  Never  were 
data  more  opportunely  furnished.  Perhaps 
nore  efiectuaUy  than  the  pronouncements  of 
^■ectmm  analysis,  they  served  to  revolii- 
tionise  idea*  on  solar  physics. 

Efforts  to  ascertain  the  true  rate  of  solar 
ntatien  had  been  continually  baffled  by  what 
were  called  the '  proper  motions '  of  the  spots 
Mrvinff  as  indexes  to  it.  Carrington  showed 
that  these  were  in  reality  due  to  a  great 
'  bodily  drift '  of  the  photosphere,  diminiwhing 
a^uently  from  the  equator  to  the  polee 
(w._  xix.  81).  There  was,  then,  no  single 
P'nod  ascertainable  through  observations  of 
we  solar  surface.  By  equatorial  spots  the 
<ncttit  was  found  to  be  performed  m.  about 


two  and  a  half  days  less  than  bv  spots  at  the 
(ordinarUy)  extreme  north  and  south  limits 
of  46°.  The  assumed  '  mean  period '  of  25-38 
solar  days  applied,  in  fact,  only  to  two  zones 
14°  from  the  equator ;  nearer  to  it  the  time 
of  rotation  was  shorter,  further  from  it  louffer, 
than  the  average.  Carrington  succeedea  in 
rcqpreeenting  the  daily  movement  of  a  spot 
in  any  heliographical  latitude  /,  by  the  em- 
pirical expression  865' +  165  .  sin  j  (/— 1°). 
But  he  attempted  no  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon.  It  formed,  however,  the  basis 
of  Faye's  theory  (1865)  of  the  sun  as  a 
gaseous  body  ploughed  through  by  vertical 
currents,  which  finally  superseded  Herschel's 
idea  of  a  flame-envelopeil,  but  cool,  dark, 
and  even  habitable  globe. 

Carrinfi^n's  determinations  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  sun's  rotation  are  still  of 
standard  authority.  The  inclination  of  the 
solar  equator  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  he 
fixed  at  7°  15';  the  longitude  of  the  ascend- 
ing node  at  73°40' (both  for  1850).  A  curious 
peculiarity  in  the  distribution  of  sun-spots 
detected  by  him  about  the  time  of  the  mini- 
mum of  1856,  aSbrded,  as  he  said,  '  an  in?- 
structive  instance  of  the  reg^ar  irregularity 
and  the  irregular  regularity '  characterising 
solar  phenomena  (ti.  xix.  1).  As  the  minimum 
approached,  the  belts  of  disturbance  gradually 
contracted  towards  and  died  out  near  the 
equator ;  shortly  after  which  two  fresh  series 
broke  out,  as  if  by  a  completely  new  impulse, 
in  comi»aratiTely  high  latitudes,  and  spread 
equatorially.  ISo  satisfactory  rationale  of 
this  curious  procedure  has  yet  been  arrived 
at.  It  is,  nevertheless,  intimately  related  to 
the  course  of  sun-spot  development,  since 
Wolf  found  evidence  of  a  similar  behaviour 
in  Bohm's  observations  of  1833-6,  and  it  was 

?erceived  by  Sporer  and  Secchi  to  recur  in 
867. 

While  still  in  hiii  apprenticeship  ^t  Durham, 
Carrington  repaired  to  Sweden  on  the  occa- 
sion 01  the  total  solar  eclipee  of  28  July 
1861,  and  made  at  Lilla  Edet,  on  the  Gota 
river,  observations  printed  in  the  Ho}  al  As- 
tronomical Society^  '  Memoirs '  (xxL  58). 
The  experienoe  thus  gained  was  turned  to 

Eublic  account  in  the  compilation  of  '  In- 
>rmation  and  Suggestions  addressed  to  Per- 
sons who  may  be  able  to  place  themselves 
within  the  Shadow  of  the  Total  Eclipse  of 
the  Sun  on  September  7, 1868,'  a  brochure 
printed  and  circulated  by  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty  in  May  1858.  l^e  eclipse  to  which 
it  referred  was  visible  in  South  America. 
Besides  his  friend,  Mr.  Hodeson,  he  was  the 
sole  witness  of  the  extraordinary  solar  out- 
burst of  1  Sept.  1869.  His  account  of  an 
observation  memorable  in  the  history  of  solar 
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physics  is  contained  in  the '  Monthly  Notices' 
for  November  1859  (xx.  18).  A  visit  to  the 
continent  in  1866  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  drawing  up  a  valuable  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  a  number  of  German  observatories 
(Monthly  Notices,  xvii.  43),  and  of  visiting 
Schwabe  at  Dessau,  to  whose  merits  he  drew 
explicit  attention,  and  to  whom,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  tran»- 
mitting  the  Astronomical  Society's  gold 
medal.  He  fulfilled  with  great  diligence  the 
duties  of  secretary  to  that  body,  1867-62, 
and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
on  7  June  18t>0. 

But  the  lease  by  which  he  held  his  powers 
of  useful  work  was  unhappily  running  out. 
A  severe  attack  of  illness  in  1866  left  his 
health  permanently  impaired,  and,  having 
disposed  of  the  brewery,  he  retired  to  Churt, 
Surrey,  where,  on  the  top  of  an  isolated 
conical  hill,  60  feet  high,  locally  known  as 
the  Middle  Devil's  Jump,  in  a  lonely  and 
picturesque  spot,  he  built  a  new  observatory 
\ib.  XXX.  4S).  Its  chief  instrument  was  a 
large  altazimuth  on  Steinheil's  principle, 
but  there  are  no  records  of  observations  made 
with  it.  He  no  longer  attended  the  meetings 
of  the'  Astronomical  Society,  and  his  last 
communication  to  it,  10  Jan.  1878,  was  on 
the  subject  of  a  '  double  altazimuth '  of  great 
size  which  he  had  thoughts  of  erecting  (ib. 
xxziil.  118).  A  deplorable  tragedy,  however, 
supervened.  On  the  morning  of  17  Nov. 
1875  Mrs.  Carrington  was  found  dead  in  her 
bed,  as  it  seemed,  through  an  overdose  of 
chloraL  The  event,  combined  perhaps  with 
the  censure  on  a  supposed  deficiency  of 
proper  nursing  precautions  conveyed  by  the 
verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury,  told  heavily  on 
her  husband's  spirits.  He  left  his  house  on 
the  day  of  the  inquest,  and  returned  to  it 
after  a  week's  absence,  only  to  find  it  deserted 
by  his  servants.  He  was  seen  to  enter  it, 
27  Nov.,  but  was  never  again  seen  alive. 
After  a  time  some  neighbour  gave  the  alarm, 
the  doors  were  broken  open,  and  his  dead 
body  was  found  extended  on  a  mattress 
locked  into  a  remote  apartment.  A  poultice 
of  tea-leaves  was  tied  over  the  left  ear,  as 
if  for  the  relief  of  pain,  and  a  post-mortem 
examination  showed  death  to  have  resulted 
from  an  elftision  of  blood  on  the  brain.  A  ' 
verdict  of '  sudden  death  from  natural  causes' 
was  returned.  Thus  closed  a  life  which  had 
not  yet  lasted  fifty  jrears,  and  held  the  promise 
of  even  more  than  it  had  already  performed. 

Carrington's  manuscript  books  of  sun-spot 
observations  and  reductions,  with  a  folio 
volume  of  drawings,  were  purchased  after 
his  death  by  Lord  Lindsay  (now  Earl  of  > 
Crawford),  and  presented  to  uie  Koyal  Aa-  | 


tronomical  Society  (A.  xxxvL  249).  To  the 
same  body  Carrington  bequeathea  a  sum  of 
2,000/.  Among  his  numerous  contributioiu 
to  scientific  collections  may  be  mentioned  » 
paper  'On  the  Distribution  of  the  Periheliaof 
the  Parabolic  and  Hyperbolic  Comets  in  re- 
lation to  the  Motion  of  the  Solar  System  in 
Space,'  read  before  the  Astronomical  Society, 
14  Dec  1860  (Mem.  M.  A.  8oe.  ttjt  365). 
The  result,  like  that  of  Mohn's  contempo- 
raneous investigation,  proved  negative,  tad 
was  thought  to  be,  through  uncontrolled  con- 
ditions, nugatory ;  yet  it  perhaps  conveyed 
an  important  truth  as  to  the  original  connec- 
tion of  comets  with  our  system. 

[Monthly  Notices,  ziv.  13,  xriiL  23,  109,  xiz. 
UO,  161,  zzxvi.  137;  Mem.  Bw  A.  Soc  xxrii 
139 ;  Times,  22  Nov.  and  7  Deo.  1876 ;  B.  Soa 
Cat.  Sc.  Papers,  vols.  i.  and  vii. ;  Introduetiou 
to  Works.]  A  M.  C. 

OABROLL,  ANTHONY  (1722-1794), 
Jesuit,  bom  in  Ireland  on  16  S^t.  1723,  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Watten,  near 
St.  Omer,  in  1744,  and  was  professed  of  the 
I  four  vows  in  1762.  He  had  been  sent  to  the 
English  mission  about  1764,  and  for  some 
time  he  was  stationed  at  Lincoln.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  order  in  1773  he  accom- 
panied his  cousin.  Father  John  Carroll  (after- 
wards the  first  archbishop  of  Baltimore),  to 
Maryland.  Betuming  to  England  in  1 776,  he 
served  the  missions  of  Liverpool,  Shepton 
Mallet,  Exeter,  and  Worcester.  On  6  Sept. 
1794  he  was  knocked  down  and  robbed  in 
Bed  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London^and 
carried  speechless  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, where  he  died  at  one  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  He  translated  some  of 
Bourdaloue's  sermons  under  the  title  of 
'  Practical  Divinity,'  4  vols.,  London,  1776^ 
8vo. 

rFoley's  Becorda,  vii.  117;  Gent.  Mag.  Iziv. 
(ii.)  106d;  Oliver's  Jesuit  Collections,  239; 
Oliver's  Catholic  Religion  in  Cornwall,  259; 
Backer's  BibL  dee  Ecrivaing  de  la  Compare  d« 
Jisa8(1869).  109S.]  T.  C. 

OARBUTHEBSj  ANDREW  (1770- 
1862),  Scotch  catholic  prelate,  was  ham  st 
Glenmillan,  nearNew  Aobevin  the  stewartir 
ofKirkcudbrigfat,on7Feb.l770.  He  studied 
for  six  years  in  the  Scotch  college  at  Dooay, 
whence  he  returned  to  Scotland  on  the  oat- 
break  of  the  French  revolution.  After  a 
short  time  spent  in  superintending  the  studies 
at  the  seminary  of  Scalan,  he  was  sent  to 
complete  his  theolc»y  at  Aberdeen  under 
the  direction  of  the  Kev.  John  FarquharscHi, 
late  principal  of  the  Scotch  college  at  Doua^, 
and  ne  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  im 
1796.    He  was  stationed  first  t  Ballod^ 
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near  Druramond  Castle,  in  Perthshire,  then 
at  Traquair  in  Peeblesshire,  and  afterwards 
at  Munches  and  at  Dalbeattie  in  his  native 
county.  In  18S2  he  was  made  yicar-apo- 
stolic  of  the  eastern  district  of  Scotland,  and 
consecrated  at  Edinburgh  as  bishop  of  Cer»- 
mis,  in  partibiu  mfidelxvm,  on  13  Jan.  18S8. 
He  died  at  Dundee  on  24  May  1863. 

[Ooidon's  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  474, 
vitb  portrait ;  Catholic  Biiectoiy  (1885),  61 ; 
Dick's  Beasons  for  embracing  the  Catholic  Faith 
(1848).]  T.  C. 

CAERXJTHEES,  JAMES  (1769-1882), 
historian,  brother  of  Bishop  Andrew  Car- 
ruthers [q.  T.],  was  a  native  of  New  Abbey 
in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Scotch  college  at  Douay, 
and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  was  ordained 
priest  and  appointed  to  the  extensive  charge 
of  Qlenlivet.  Afterwards  he  was  stationed 
snecessively  at  Buchan  in  Aberdeenshire,  at 
Presholme  in  the  Enzie,  at  Dumfries,  and  at 
New  Abbey,  where  he  died  on  14  Feb.  1832. 
He  wrote  :  1.  '  The  History  of  Scotland 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Scottish  Mo- 
narchy to  the  Accession  of  the  Stewart 
Family,  interspersed  with  Synoptical  Be- 
views  of  Politics,  Literature,  ana  Religion 
throughout  the  World/ 2  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1826,  8vo.  2.  'The  Histo^  of  Scotland 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  until  the 
accession  of  her  eon  James  to  the  crown  of 
England,'  Edinburgh,  1831,  8vo. 

[Catholic  Magazine  and  Beview  (Birmingham, 
1832),  ii.  879;  Edinboreb  Catholic  Marine 
(1882-3),  i.  24;  GordoiTa  Catholic  Church  in 
Scotland,  638.]  T.  C. 

CARRUTHEES,  ROBERT(1799-1878), 

miscellaneous  writer,  bom  at  Dumfries  6  Nov. 
1799,  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  the 
parish  of  Mousewald.  He  received  only  a 
scanty  education,  and  was  early  apprenticed 
to  a  bookseller  in  Dumfries.  He  showed, 
however,  a  taste  for  literature,  which  pro- 
cured hun  the  regard  of  McDiarmid,  the 
well-known  editor  of  the  '  Dumfries  Courier.' 
His  apprenticeship  over,  he  removed  to  Hun- 
tingdon as  master  of  the  national  school, 
ana  there  he  wrote  and  published  what  re- 
mains the  only  'History  of  Huntingdon' 
(1824),  for  w&ich  the  corporation  of  the 
borough  placed  its  records  at  his  disposal. 
In  1827  appeared  anonymously  his  selections 
from  Milton's  prose  works,  '  The  Poetry  of 
Milton's  Prose.  In  1828,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  McDiarmid,  he  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  '  Inverness  (}ourier,'  which  he 
made  the  most  popular  journal  in  the  north 
of  Scotland  by  uie  attention  which  he  nve 
in  it,  not  only  to  the  material  interests  of  the 


highlands,  but  to  their  antiquities  and  social 
history.  In  1881  he  became  the  proprietor 
of  the  '  Courier,'  which  he  conducted  on  mo- 
derate liberal  principles.  In  1843  he  pub- 
lished selections  from  his  contributions  to  it, 
'  The  Highland  Note-book,  or  Sketches  and 
Anecdotes.  In  it«  colmnns  appeared  the 
'  Letters  on  the  Fisheries,'  the  work  which 
first  made  Hugh  MiUer  known,  and  Carru- 
thers otherwise  befriended  Miller.  In  1861 
appeared  in  the '  N  ational  Illustrated  Library ' 
his  edition  of  Boewell's  *  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
the  Hebrides,'  with  useful  notes  upon  the 
places  and  persons  mentioned.  In  the  '  Na- 
tional Illustrated  Library '  also  appeared  in 
1868  Camithers's  edition  of  '  The  Poetical 
Works  of  Alexander  Pope,'  in  four  volumes, 
the  first  of  which  contained  a  memoir  of  Pope, 
with  extracts  bora  his  correspondence.  The 
memoir,  much  enlaived  and  partly  rewritten, 
was  published  in  1867,  in  Bonn's  '  Illustrated 
Library,' as '  The  Life  of  Alexander  Pope,  with 
Extracts  from  his  Correspondence,'  and  in 
the  same  library  appeared  in  1868  a  revised 
edition  of  the  '  Poems.'  Carruthers  is  best 
known  as  editor  and  biographer  of  Pope. 
To  the  variorum  notes  in  the  edition  of  the 
'  Poems '  he  added  many  of  his  own,  with  some 
of  George  Steevens  and  Wilkes  not  previously 
printed.  Even  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Life ' 
was  fuller  than  any  previous  one,  and  was 
enriched  by  interesting  extracts  from  Pope  s 
correspondence  with  Teresa  and  Maitha 
Blount  preserved  at  Mapledurham,  which 
Carruthers  Iiad  been  permitted  to  examine,  a 
privil^;e  enjoyed  by  no  other  person  then 
living.  A  second  examination  of  this  cor- 
respondence and  the  publication  in  the  interval 
of  some  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Dilke's  researchee 
into  Pope's  biography  enabled  him  to  correct 
in  the  edition  of  1867  grave  errors  of  his  own 
and  of  others. 

In  1843-4  was  issued  the  Messrs.  Cham- 
bers's '  Cyclopeedia  of  English  Literature,'  in 
which  most  of  the  original  matter  was  written 
by  Carruthers,  co-operating  with  Robert 
Cihambeis ;  the  third  edition,  1876,  was '  ori- 
ginally ed  ited  by  Robert  Chambers,  revised  by 
Robert  Carruthers.'  For  the  same  publishers 
he  edited,  nominally  in  conjunction  with  Wil- 
liomChambers,  their  Bowdlerised '  Household 
Edition'of Shakespeare,  1861-8.  Tothethird 
edition  of  Robert  Chambers's  '  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  1871,  Carruthers  furnished  an 
appendix  of  interesting '  Abbotsford  Notanda, 
or  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  Factor,'  contain- 
ing letters  and  reminiscences  of  Scott  from  the 
correspondence  and  papers  of  William  Laid- 
law,  Scott's  factor  and  amanuensis  at  Ab- 
botsford, reprinted  from  '  Chambers's  Journal' 
and  the '  Oentleman's  Magazine.'  Carruthers 
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was  also  a  contributor  to  the  '  North  British 
Uevicw,'  and  wrote  for  the  eighth  edition  of 
the  '  Encyclopasdia  Britannica '  a  number  of 
biographies,  among  them  those  of  Queen 
Eliza  l)eth,  William  Penn,  Lord  Jefirey,  and 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  He  wrote  the  memoir 
of  Falconer  prefixed  to  the  'Shipwreck'  (1858 
and  1868),  and  of  James  Montgomery  (I860) 
and  Gray  (1876)  prefixed  to  edition«  of  their 
poems.  He  delivered  several  series  of  lectures 
before  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion. In  April  1871  he  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
and  in  the  November  of  the  same  year  he 
was  entertained  at  a  public  banquet,  when 
he  was  presented  with  a  portrait  and  bust  of 
himself. 

Carruthers  was  the  friend  or  correspondent 
of  several  of  his  eminent  contemporaries. 
Rogers  famished  him  with  some  mat«rial 
for  his  edition  of  Pope,  and  Macaulay  asked 
for  and  received  from  him  on  highland  mat- 
ters information  which  was  dmy  acknow- 
ledged in  the  '  History.'  When  Thackeray 
visited  Inverness  to  lecture  on  the  Four 
Gteorges,  the  acquaintance  which  he  made 
with  Carruthers,  who  is  said  to  have  resem- 
bled him  in  face,  ripened  into  considerable 
intimacy.  Carruthers  died  at  Inverness  on 
26  May  1878,  busy  to  the  last  with  the  news- 
paper which  he  had  edited  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  His  fellow-townsmen  honoured 
him  with  a  public  funeral. 

[Carmthers'e  writings  :  obituary  notices  in  the 
Inverness  Courier  of  30  May  and  in  the  Scots- 
man of  28  May  1878.]  F.  E. 

CAUSE,  ALEXANDER  (/.  1812-1820), 
painter,  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  as  a  painter. 
About  1812  he  came  to  London,  and  in  the 
ensuing  years  exhibited  several  pictures  at 
the  Royu  Academy  and  at  the  British  In- 
stitution. His  pictures  chiefly  represented 
scenes  from  Scottish  domestic  life,  often  of 
a  humorous  character.  His  colouring  and 
drawing  met  with  very  favourable  criticism. 
He  resided  for  some  years  in  Gren  ville  Street, 
Somers  Town,  but  seems  about  1820  to  have 
returned  to  Eidinburgh,  where  he  continued 
to  paint  for  some  years.  He  is  sometimes 
described  as  'Old  Carse,' which  seeing  t«  point 
to  his  being  the  father  of  William  Carse 
[q.  v.J  The  date  of  his  death  has  not  been 
ascertained.  A  picture  by  him  has  recently 
been  presented  to  the  Scottish  National 
GaUery. 

[Graves's  Diet,  of  Artists ;  Catalogues  of  the 
Royal  Academy  and  the  British  Institution ;  An- 
nals of  the  Fine  Arts,  i.  423,  ii.  44;  information 
from  Mr.  J.  M.  Gray.]  L.  O. 


CARSE,  WILIJAM  (A  1818-1846), 
pcdnter,  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  m 
seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Alexander 
Carse  [q.v.]  In  1818  he  was  a  student  at 
the  British  Institution,  and  resided  witii 
Alexander  Carse  at  Qrenville  Street,  Somen 
Town.  His  first  pictinee  were  cattle  piecM 
in  the  s^le  of  Paul  Potter,  but  later  he  de- 
voted himself  to  subject  pietuies,  chiefly 
scenes  from  lowly  Scottish  life.  In  tJie  vesn 
1820-9  he  exhibited  pictures  at  the  ^yai 
Academy,  the  British  Institution,  ^nd  tJte 
Suffolk  Street  Ekhibitdon.  During  the  lattat 
part  of  his  residence  in  London  he  resided 
in  Southampton  Crescent,  Euston  Square. 
About  1830  ne  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and 
exhibited  pictures  in  the  Royal  Scottiui  Act- 
demy  up  to  1846,  after  which  date  he  cannot 
be  traced. 

[Graves's  Diet,  of  ArtiaU;  Catalogues  of  tka 
Royal  Academy  and  the  British  Institution; 
Annals  of  the  Fine  Arts,  iii.  698 ;  informatieii 
from  Mr.  J.  M.  Gray.]  L.  C. 

CARSEWELL,  JOHN  (^  1560-1572), 
bishop  of  the  Isles,  was  in  his  earlier  years 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Argyll  and  rector  of 
Kilmartin.  When  the  assembly  of  the  lark, 
on  20  July  1660,  appointed  superintendents 
of  the  various  districts  of  Scotland,  Caree- 
well  was  appointed  superintendent  of  Argyll 
and  the  Isles  (KiTox,  Work*,  ii.  87 ;  CaldeI- 
WOOD,  History,  ii.  11).  He  was  also  dean  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  of  Stirling  (Keith,  Bi>- 
tory,  Appendix,  p.  128).  In  his  capacity  of 
superintendent  01  An[y]l  he  was  appointed 
by  the  assembly,  in  1667,  to  'take  satisfac- 
tion '  from  Argyll  for  separation  from  his 
wife,  and  for  'other  heinous  ofienoes'  (Cu- 
DEBWOOD,  ii.  897).  In  July  1669  he  was  re- 
buked by  the  assembly  n>r  aeoeptiiig  the 
bishopric  of  the  Isles,  and  for  attending  t 
parliament '  holden  by  tiie  queen  aiba  the 
murther  of  the  king'  (S.  ii  491).  He  died 
some  time  before  20  Sept.  1672. 

[Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  307-8 ;  Calderwood'i 
History  of  the  Chnrch  of  SooUamd,  vols.  ii.  and 
iii.]  T.  F.  H. 

CABSON,  AGUONBY  ROSS  (1780- 
1850),  classical  scholar  and  rector  of  the  high 
school  of  Edinburgh,  was  bom  at  Holywood, 
Dumfriesshire,  in  1780.  He  was  educatedtt 
Wallace  Hall  endowed  school,  in  the  ]gri>li 
of  Closebum,  and  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  4»e  entered  in  1797.  Ib  1801 
he  was  elected  rector  of  the  grammar  sdiool 
of  Dumfries,  and  in  1806  a  classical  master 
of  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he 
became  rector  in  1820.  In  1826  he  received 
tlie  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  univenity  fi 
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St.  AsdiewB.  On  account  of  failing  health 
he  resigned  the  rectorship  of  the  hi^  school 
9  Oct.  1846,  and  he  died  at  Edinburgh  4  Nov. 
I80O.  He  was  the  author  of  a  -nrork  on  '  The 
Relative,  Qui,  Qua,  Quod,'  and  pmblished 
editions  of  '  Hair's  Introduction,'  *  Tomer's 
Orammatical  Exercise*,' '  Pha^^xis,'  and  '  Tar 
cttUB.'  He  Wib  also  a  contributor  to  the 
'Classical  Journal,'  the  'Scottish  B«viaw,' 
and  the '  Encyclopeedia  Britannica.'  His  por- 
trait hj  Sir  John  Watson  Qordon  is  in  the 
hall  of  the  high  school. 

[Steven's  History  of  the  High  School ;  Ander- 
son's Scottish  Nation.]  T.  F.  H. 

OABSpN,  ALEXANDER  (1776-1844), 
baptist  minister,  Was  bom  near  Stewarts- 
town,  CO.  Tyrone,  in  1776.  His  parents 
were  Scottish  Calvinistic  Presbyterians, 
settled  in  Ireland,  who  emsecrated  their 
son  to  the  ministry  at  at  early  age.  He  was 
S!ent  to  a  classical  school,  ana  axterwards  to 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  made 
hinself  a  good  Oreek  scholar— 'the  first 
scholar  of  his  time,'  says  Robert  Ealdane. 
He  noceeded  B.A.  and  M.A.  At  twenty- 
two  oe  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  preabvterian 
nngregation  at  Tooerm<»e,  neair  Colendne. 
His  rigid  CUvinism  caused  a  diaufraement 
with  fajs  hearers,  who  inclined  to  Arianism. 
After  a  time  Carson  resigned  the  pastorate, 
shook  off  the  shacklee  of  preebyterianism,  and 
mblished  his  Iteasons  for  Separating' in  1S04. 
Put  of  his  congregation  followed  mm.  For 
some  years  he  preached  in  bams  and  in  the 
qien  air.  In  1814  they  bnilt  a  small  raeeting- 
honse,  in  which  he  devotedly  laboured  for 
thirty  years.  In  the  intervals  of  his  ministry 
he  employed  his  pen  in  vindicating  the  prin- 
ciples of  nis  belief,  and  publishea  books  on 
biblical  interpretation,  Transubstantiation, 
the  Trinity,  &o.  In  1827  he  had  a  sharp 
controversy  with  Samuel  Lee,  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  and  published  a  book 
entitled  'The  iBcompeteaiey  of  Prof.  Lee  for 
translating  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  followed  by 
a  reply  to  Lee's  answer.  In  attempting  to 
refute  Haldane's  'New  Views  of  Baptism  he 
converted  himself,  and  afterwards  published 
([1831)abookon'Bapti8iti,itB  Mode  and  Sub- 
jects.' Ofthisheprintedanenlai^adeditionin 
1844 ;  it  ma  auoecribed  for  by  four  hundred 
baptist  ministers.  Thu  whole  impression  was 
rapidly  disposed  of,  and  a  new  edition  of  ten 
thousand  oopies  colled  for.  By  his  writings 
and  the  pauication  of  his  books  Carson  be- 
CUM  widely  known ;  and  so  much  were  they 
Mteemed  in  America  that  two  universitiee 
simultaneouslv  bestowed  upon  him  the  hono- 
nry  degree  of  LL.D.  He  also  became  well 
known  nearer  home  by  travelling  through 


,  most  of  the  English  counties,  preaching  as 
be  went  on  behalf  of  baptist  missions.     Re- 

j  turning  from  his  last  tour  in  1844,  while 
waiting  at  Liverpool  for  the  8t«amer  to  Bel- 
fast, he  fell  over  the  edge  of  the  quay,  dis- 

:  located  his  shoulder,  and  was  nearly  drowned. 

.  He  was  reecued  and  taken  to  the  steamer ; 
bat  on  his  arrival  at  Belfast  he  was  unable 

'  to  proceed  further,  and  after  eight  days  he 

j  died,  on  24  Aug.  1844,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  removed 
to  '  Solitude,  his  residence  near  Tobermore, 
and  buried  near  the  chapel  where  he  had 
preached,  and  where  six  months  before  he 
had  buried  his  wife.  A  collection  of  Carson's 
works  has  since  been  printed  in  six  stout 
volumes.  At  the  end  01  the  sixth  volume  is 
a  copious  collection  of  extracts  finm  sixteen 
difierent  notices  of  Carson  and  his  writings, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  be  a  second  Jonathan 

[  Edwards,  and  the  first  biblical  critic  of  the 

'  nineteenth  century. 

[Coleraine  Chronicle,  24  and  81  Aug.  1844; 

j  Baptist  Magazine,  1844,  pp.  186-91,  625;  Q.  C. 
Moore's  Life  of  Alexander  Carson,  1861 ;  Don- 
glad's  Biographical  Sketch  of  Alexander  Carson, 

,  1884.]  J,  H.  T. 

I  OARSON,  JAMES,  M.D.  (1772-1848), 
physician,  a  Scotehman,  was  originally  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry,  but  his  inclination 

'  leading  him  to  the  study  of  physic,  he  at- 
tended medical  classes  at  Eoinburgh,  and 

;  graduated  doctor  of  medicine  there  in  the 

:  autumn  of  1799  (inaugural  essay, '  De  V iribus 

I  quibua  Sanguis  circumvehitur').     He  then 

'  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  he  remained  for 
the  greater  port  of  his  professional  career. 

'  In  1808  his  name  came  prominently  before 
the  miblio  in  connection  with  the  case  of 
Charles  Angns,  a  Liverpool  merchant,  who 

[  was  diarged  with  the  murder  of  Miss  Marga- 

:  ret  Bums  under  what  appeared  to  be  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  atrocity.  At  the  trial  held 

'  at  Lancaster  assizes  on  2  Sept.  of  that  year 
Carson  in  Angus's  behalf  stoutly  maintained 
his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death  against 
that  of  the  four  medical  witnesses  called  for 
the  crown,  among  whom  was  Dr.  John  Bo»- 
took  the  younger  [q.  v.]  In  the  result  a  verdict 
of '  not  guilty '  was  returned.  Some  angry 
pamphleteering  ebisued,  and  Carson  defended 

'  himself  in  '  Itemarks  on  a  late  Publioation 
entitled  "  A  \'indication  of  the  Opinions  de- 
livered in  Evidmce  by  the  Medical  Witmeeaee 
for  the  Crown  on  a  late  Trial  at  LanoMter," ' 
8vo,  Liverpool,  1808.  He  continued  at  Live^ 
pool,  and  subsequently  held  several  appoint- 

'  ments  there.  He  died  at  Sutton,  Surrey. 
12  Aug.  1843  (Annual  Seguter,  1848,  p.  286). 

:  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
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on  1  June  1887,  having  many  years  previously 
communicated  a  paper  '  On  the  Elasticity  of 
the  Lungs '  {PML  Traru.  ex.  29-44).  Carson's 
other  writings  are :  1.  '  Reasons  for  coloniz- 
ing the  Island  of  Newfoundland,'  8vo,  1813. 
2.  '  A  Letter  to  the  Members  of  Parliament 
on  the  Address  of  the  Inhabitants  of  New- 
foundland to  the  Prince  Regent,'  8vo,  1813. 
8. '  An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Motion 
of  the  Blood,'  8yo,  Liverpool,  1816  (second 
and  enlarged  edition  nnd«r  the  title  of  '  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Respiration,'  &c., 
8vo,  London,  1838).  4.  '  A  New  Method  of 
slaughtering  Animals  for  Human  Food,' 8 vo, 
London,  1889. 

[Diet,  of  living  Authors,  1810,  p.  46 ;  Brit. 
Mus.  Cat]  G.  G. 

CARSTARES,  WILUAM  (1649-1716), 
Scottish  statesman  and  divine,  was  the  eldest 
of  nine  children  of  John  Carstares,  minister 
of  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow,  where  WiUiain 
was  bom  on  11  Feb.  1649,  and  Janet  Mure  of 
Olanderston,  a  branch  of  the  Mures  of  Cald- 
welL  His  father,  who  had  been  at  the  battle 
of  Dunbar,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Cromwell,  was  exchanged  soon  after  for  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  General  Leslie,  and 
became  conspicuous  for  his  zealous  preaching 
in  Glasgow '  against  the  times,'  whicn,  in  spite 
of  the presby terian  cler^^had  declared  them- 
selves in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  for  Crom- 
well '  Let  the  Lord  own  him  for  His '  ia  the 
first  notice  of  W  illiam  Carstares's  existence  in 
a  letter  from  his  father  to  his  sister-in-law, 
Katherine  Wood,  a  few  days  after  the  Urth 
of  his  first-bom.  He  was  sent  when  young 
to  board  with  Sinclair,  the  minister  of  Or^ 
miston  in  East  Lothian,  a  scholar  of  repute, 
in  whose  family  Latin  was  spoken.  In  1668 
he  entered  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  studied  with  credit  under  William  Pater- 
son,  then  regent,  and  afterwards  clerk  of  the 
privy  councu,  and  graduated  in  1667.  His 
fiither — an  ardent  Remonstrant,  as  the  party 
was  called  which  insisted  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  covenant  and  extirpation  of  prelacy  as 
well  as  popery  by  Charles  II  a^^ainst  the 
reeoltttioners,  who  were  content  with  the  re- 
cognition of  the  presbyterian  polity — took 
part  in  the  rising  at  Rimion  Green  for  which 
he  was  forfeited.  He  had  to  protect  himself 
by  keeping  out  of  the  way,  hiding  probably 
in  the  highlands,  perhaps  in  Holland,  but  the 
traces  01  his  life  are  obscure.  To  Holland, 
at  all  events,  the  safest  refuge  irom  the  per- 
secution which  Scotland  suffered,  he  sent 
his  son.  '  William  Carstares,  Scoto-Britan- 
nus,'  appears  in  the  '  Students'  Album '  at 
Utrecht  in  1669,  and  he  was  still  there  in 
March  1672.  He  studied  Hebrew  imderLeus- 


den,  and  divinity  under  Witsius,  and  was  pro- 
bably ordained  m  the  Dutch  church,  thoa|^ 
the  record  of  his  ordination  has  not  been  m»- 
served.  In  Holland  he  was  introduced  by 
the  pensionary  Fagel  to  W^illiam  of  Orange, 
already  on  the  look-out  for  the  ablest  instru- 
ments to  further  his  designs  in  Britain.  Ia 
1672  he  went  to  London,  and  two  years  later, 
in  a  letter  to  his  sister  Sarah,  after  eniress- 
ing  disappointment  that  he  bad  been  forced 
to  be  so  expensive  to  his  parents  by  his  study 
there,  expresses  the  hope  that  '  it  may  U) 
at  least  in  providence  I  may  have  some  door 
opened  whereby  I  may  be  in  a  capacity  to  do 
some  little  service  in  my  generation,  and  not 
always  be  insignificant  in  my  station ;  but, 
alas,  what  service  can  I  do,  in  what  will  God 
accept  from  me  who  have  lived  for  so  nuoj 
years  in  the  world  and  yet  for  no  end.'  His 
ambition  was  cut  short  by  his  arrest  and 
examination  before  Lauderdale  on  no  dem»- 
rate  charge,  probably  on  the  suspicion  tnat 
he  had  a  share  in  distributing  a  pamphlet 
entitled  'An  Accompt  of  Scotland's  Grie- 
vances by  reason  of  the  D.  of  Landerdale'a 
Ministrie,'  and  his  connection  with  the  ezilea 
in  Holland.  Though  nothing  was  proved,  his 
answers  were  deemed  unsatisfactory,  and  he 
was  sent  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  k^ 
prisoner  in  Edinburgh  Castle  without  trial 
for  five  years.  There  is  a  pretty  aneodota 
that  a  boy  of  twelve,  son  of  the  governor, 
whose  good-will  he  gtuned  by  telling  him 
stories,  supplied  him  with  paper,  pens,  and 
ink,  and  carried  his  letters.  He  is  said  to 
have  solaced  his  captivity  by  reading  the 
<  History  of  De  Thou.'  At  last,  in  August 
1679,  when  Monmouth  and  James  were  br- 
ing to  conciliate  the  Scotch  by  clemency,  he 
was  released.  During  the  next  few  yesn 
he  seems  to  have  lived  chiefly  in  England, 
but  made  a  visit  to  Ireland  in  1680.  Od 
6  June  1682  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Peter  Kekewich  of  Trehawk  in  Com- 
walL  In  1682  and,  after  a  visit  to  England, 
agiun  in  1683  he  returned  to  Utrecht,  leav- 
ing his  wife  in  England.  His  movements  at 
this  time  are  difficult  to  trace  with  accnracr, 
as  was  natural,  for  he  was  actively  ensaged 
in  the  plots  then  rife,  of  which  Holland  wis 
the  centre.  He  went  by  the  name  of  '  Mr. 
Red'  in  the  cipher  correspondence  of  the 
plotters,  but  though  cognisant  of  the  R^ 
House  plot  it  did  not  meet  his  approvaL 
It  was  the  bolder  scheme  for  a  general  rising 
in  England  and  Scotland,  of  which  Shaftee- 
bury,  Russell,  and  Argyll  were  the  leaden, 
in  which  he  acted  as  agent.  At  this  time 
he  appears  to  have  visited  Scotland,  where 
his  brother-in-law,  Dunlop,  was  preparing 
to  escape  from  the  troubles  of  the  times  by 
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emigrating  to  Carolina,  and  thence  to  have 
gone  to  London,  where,  along  with  Baillie 
of  Jerriswood,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  James 
Stewart  of  Coltness,  he  endeayoured  to  raise 
mooey  for  Argyll's  contemplated  expedition 
to  Scotland.  The  necessary  money,  which 
Argyll  had  fixed  at  80,000/.,  was  not  to  be 
got,  and  it  was  thought  expedient  that  Car- 
stares should  return  to  Utrecht.  He  there 
had  many  meetings  with  both  the  English 
and  Scotch  exiles;  but  there  was  a  want 
of  unanimity  in  their  counsels,  and  Car- 
stares advised  delay.  The  diacoyery  of  the 
Rts  House  plot,  which  led  to  the  execution 
or  Lord  Russell  on  21  July,  was  followed 
in  a  few  da^s  by  the  capture  of  Carstares, 
who  had  S4?(un  crossed  the  Channel,  and  was 
seized  at  Tenterden  in  Kent,  where  he  was 
in  hiding  under  his  mother's  name  of  Mure. 
On  his  refusal  to  take  the  corporation  oath 
and  abjure  the  covenant  he  was  sent  to  prison, 
and  after  a  fortnight's  imprisonment  removed 
to  London,  where  he  was  twice  examined 
before  a  committee  of  the  counciL  He  was 
thence  transmitted  to  Scotland,  as  he  him- 
self thought,  and  the  event  proved,  'because 
it  was  judeed  that  violent  tortures  which 
the  law  of  England,  at  least  the  custom, 
does  not  admit  of,  would  force  to  anything.' 
On  14  Nov.  he  was  committed  to  the  Tol- 
kooth  of  Edinburgh.  After  lying  there  some 
time  in  the  hope  of  a  voltmtary  confession, 
Spence,  one  of  nis  associates,  was,  tmder  tor- 
ture, forced  to  name  Carstares  as  participant 
m  Argyll's  plot,  and  the  same  instrument, 
the  thumbkins,  with  the  threat  of  the  boot, 
joined  with  Lord  Melfort's  assurance  that  his 
depositions  should  not  be  used  against  any 
person,  induced  him  to  make  a  deposition  as 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  plot.  Contrary  to 
thepromise embodied  in  a  minute  somewhat 
modified  in  form,  declaring  only  that  Car- 
stares was  not  to  be  brought  '  as  a  witness,' 
the  privy  council  nublished  an  abstract,  and 
"wed  it  at  the  trial  of  Baillie  of  Jerviswood, 
irho  was  found  guilty  and  executed.  Car- 
stares expostulated,  but  without  any  efiect, 
against  the  breach  of  faith  in  using  his  de- 
positions, and,  declining  pajonent  of  his  ex- 
penses during  imprisonment,  returned  by  way 
of  England  to  Holland.  After  a  tour  in  the 
Low  Countries  and  the  Rhine,  he  settled  for 
a  short  time  at  Cleve,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1686-7  at  Leyden,  where  he  was  appointed 
second  minister  of  the  Scottish  congregation 
and  chaplain  of  William  of  Orange.  He  ac- 
companied William  in  his  voyage  te  Torbay, 
•ud  conducted  the  thanksgiving  service  on 
the  beach  where  the  troops  landed.  From 
this  time  Carstares  was  seldom  long  absent 
(rom  William.    He  had  apartmento  at  court, 


and  accompanied  the  king  as  chaplain  in  his 
campaigns.  When  the  jealousy  of  others 
attack^  him,  'Honest  William  Carstares' 
was  the  only  answer  the  king  deigned  to 
make  to  these  detractors.  He  was  nick- 
named by  the  Jacobites  '  the  cardinal,'  and, 
especially  in  Scotch  affairs,  his  advice  was 
constantly  taken.  He  had  the  courage  to 
offer  it  even  when  not  asked  if  he  deemed  it 
uaefiQ  to  his  country's  interest.  The  revolu- 
tion settlement,  by  which  the  Scottish  pres- 
I  byterian  church  was  esteblished,  was  pre-emi- 
nently the  result  of  his  counsds.  William 
himself  was  disposed  to  favour  the  episcopal 
form  of  church  government,  or  at  least  some 
compromise  between  it  and  presbyterianism, 
but  Carstares  satisfied  him  that  this  was 
impossible.  His  '  Hints  to  the  King '  were 
founded  on  the  argument  that  'the  episcopal 
party  were  generaUy  disaflected  to  the  re- 
volution .  .  .  whereas  the  presbyterians  had 
almost  to  a  man  declared  for  it,  and  were, 
moreover,  the  great  body  of  the  nation. 
Carstares  was  sent  to  consult  with  Lord 
Melville,  the  commissioner  in  Edinburgh, 
and,  haying  rejoined  the  king  after  uie 
victory  of  the  Boyne  at  the  siege  of  Lime- 
rick, returned  with  him  to  London.  When 
there  the  draft  of  the  proposed  Scottish  Act 
of  Settlement  of  the  church  was  forwarded 
by  Melville  and  considered  clause  by  clause 
by  the  king  and  Carstares,  who  su^^ested 
modifications  embodied  in  remarks,  which 
William  dictated  to  him  and  which  were 
adopted.  One  of  them  is  a  sufficient  example 
of  tneir  tendency :  '  Whereas  it  is  said  their 
majesties  do  ratify  the  presbyterian  church 
government  to  be  "  the  only  government  of 
Christ's  church  in  this  kingdom,"  his  majesty 
deems  it  may  be  expressed  otherwise,  thus : 
"To  be  the  government  of  the  chiuxA  in 
the  kingdom  established  by  law."' 

On  the  knotty  point  of  patronage  Car- 
stares advised  against  its  abolition,  but  Mel- 
ville took  the  opposite  view,  and  William 
gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  act  for  lepeal- 


1691  Carstares  accompanied  William 
to  Flanders.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
measures  which  led  to  the  massacre  of  Olen- 

I  coe  were  determined  on,  but  the  only  refe- 
rence to  them  in  Carstares's  correspondence 

I  is  an  approval  of  Lord  Breadalbane  s  scheme 
to  distribute  money  among  the  chiefs,  so 
that  he  appears  to  be  free  from  the  stain 
which  rests  on  the  memory  of  the  Master  of 
Stair  and  William.  The  next  two  years  he 
was  again  with  the  king  in  the  Flanders 
campaigns,  and  received  from  him  a  gift  of 
the  wwl  of  Lord  Kilmarnock.  '  I  am  apt 
to  think  it  will  have  much  to  do,'  he  writes 
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to  his  brother-in-law  Dunlop,  th«  principal 

of  Olasgow, '  to  defray  two  campaigns,  but 
I  have  a  ver^  good  master.'  In  the  spring  ' 
of  1604,  having  been  abaent  from  Lcmdon 
when  William  had  agreed  to  instractimis 
being  sent  to  Scotland  for  exacting  the  oaths 
of  aUegiance  and  assurance  from  aU  ministers 
before  admitting  them  to  the  church  courts, 
and  to  depose  uiose  who  refused,  Oarstares  | 
arrived  bedbre  the  messenger  was  despatched, 
and  is  said  to  have  had  the  courage  to  counter- 
mand him.  He  immediately  went,  though 
it  was  midnight,  to  the  king's  bedchamber 
at  Kensington,  asked  pardon  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  after  ezplaimnghis  reasons,  founded 
on  the  abhorrence  of  the  Scottish  clergy  to 
ai^  civil  oath,  not  only  obttdned  it,  but  was 
allowed  to  issue  in  the  king's  name  an  order 
dispensing  with  the  oaths.  Such  is  the  state-  ; 
ment  of  his  first  biographer  and  relative, 
M'Cormick,  who  derived  his  information 
from  Mr.  Charles  McEie,  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  Edinburgh,  who  lived  in  ' 
Carstares's  house  during  his  student  years, 
and  though  possibly  somewhat  colotired  it 
is  consistent  with  the  characters  of  both 
Carstares  and  William.  Carstares  was  again 
with  WUliam  on  the  continent  in  1696-6, 
and  continued  to  be  consulted  by  him,  as  his 
voluminous  correspondence  shows,  on  all 
Scotch  business,  including  the  appointment 
of  the  officers  of  state  and  judges  down  to 
his  death.  He  was  especially  xealous  in  the 
interests  of  the  ministers,  but  all  he  could 
procure  was  a  pittance  of  1,200^  a  year,  taken 
from  the  thirds  of  the  benefices  of  the  church, 
to  be  divided  among  the  poor  ministers, 
which  it  reqtdred  renewed  exertion  in  the 
next  reign  to  get  paid.  He  tried  to  per- 
suade his  master,  but  without  efieet,  to  visit 
Scotland;  but  he  dissuaded  him  more  suc- 
cessfully fW>m  the  appointment  of  a  perma^ 
nent  council  for  Scotland  in  London.  Car- 
stares was  himself  undoubtedly  the  best 
councillor  a  foreign  king  could  have,  tot  he 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  classes 
of  his  countrymen,  and  gave  his  advice  with- 
out fear,  favour,  or  sett-interest,  regarding 
only  the  interests  of  William  and  of  Scot- 
land. '  As  for  Mr.  Carstares,'  William  said 
not  long  before  his  death,  'I  have  known 
him  long,  and  I  know  him  thoroughly,  and  I 
know  him  to  be  a  truly  honest  man.' 

With  the  accession  of  Anne  the  direct 
political  influence  of  Carstares  ceased,  but  he 
was  appointed  principal  of  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  in  1703,  and  showed  his  sterling 
character  by  devoting  himself  with  equal 
zeal  to  the  duties  of  the  smaller  as  of  the 
larger  sphere.  The  large-minded  spirit  in 
which  he  administered  the  university  was 


proved  by  his  exertions  to  obtain  a  chair  tat 
Calamy,  his  scheme  for  the  education  <A 
Englisk  nonoonformists  under  the  eaie  of  a 
wi^en  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  sad 
his  suggestion  that  Glasgow  should  gttjmy 
fessois  of  theologry  and  philosophy  frmn  Hd- 
land, '  for  good  men  are  to  be  found  there.' 
He  revised  the  statutes  of  the  univenitT, 
and  by  his  courteous  manner  proved  eqaally 
acceptable  to  the  students,  professors,  lira 
town  council,  which  was  then  the  patroo, 
and  i«ffulated  the  government  of  the  col- 
lege. It  appointed  him  minister  of  the  Grej 
Friars'  Church,  and  as  the  principal's  offic« 
required  him  to  give  lectures  on  divinitj 
once  a  week  during  session,  his  life  mnit 
have  been  a  busy  one.  But  though  he  wss 
respected  as  a  professor  and  preacher,  his 
talents  were  those  of  an  administrator  sad 
statesman,  and  he  left  no  works  to  vindic«t« 
his  fiune  as  a  man  of  learning.  As  mi^t 
be  expected,  he  used  his  great  influfmce  to 
procure  the  passage  of  the  Treaty  of  Uiuod, 
which  had  been  a  favourite  project  of  Wil- 
liam. It  was  chiefly  due  to  hun  that  die 
opposition  of  the  preebyterian  clergy  vti 
overcome.  An  anonymous  letter,  supposed 
to  be  from  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  dedared 
that  'the  union  could  never  have  had  tiK 
consent  of  the  Scotch  parliament  if  yoa  hid 
not  acted  the  worthy  part  you  did.' 
I  As  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  1704  be 
;  toc^  part  in  the  committee  for  preparing  the 
forms  of  process  which  still,  witn  some  modi- 
flcations,  regulate  the  procedure  in  the  oouite 
of  the  church.  Next  year  he  was  eleiAsd 
'  moderator,  and  for  the  first  time  aiade  a^ 
pared  speech  on  takiuK  the  chair,  a  prai^otr 
I  which  has  been  since  rollowed.  '  Lind  Port- 
'  land,'  writes  Lord  Seafield  to  him,  'askid 
I  kindly  about  yoiL  I  told  him  you  govwned 
I  the  church,  the  ministry,  and  all  your  oH 
friends  here.  He  said  it  was  a  satianeti<»  tc 
him  to  know  that  you  and  I,  in  whom  Kiif 
William  reposed  so  great  a  trust,  were  st^ 
ia  such  consideration  in  tiie  present  reign. 

In  the  summer  after  the  Act  of  Union  wis 
passed  Carstares  went  to  London,  where  he 
bad  an  audience  with  the  queen,  who  thanked 
him  for  his  services  and  presented  him  witb 
,  one  of  the  silver  medals  cast  in  commemon- 
tion  of  it. 

Next  year  (UOR')  he  was  again  ehoeen 

moderator  of  tne  assembly,  and  in  his  apm- 

.  iug  address  prudently  avoided  reference  tc 

,  tfa^  union,  still  distasteful  to  many  of  his 

brethren,  but  directed  their  attention  to  the 

danger  of  a  French  invasion  in  support  of 

'  the  pretences  of  St.  Germain.'    Calamy,  is 

his  '  Autobiography,'  gives  some  intere^u; 

,  particulars  of  Carstares  during  his  visit  in 
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1709  to  Edinburgh  to  receive  the  degree  of 
D.U.,  mentioning  the  respect  with  which  he 
was  listened  to  in  the  assembly,  where  he 
was  usually '  one  of  the  last  to  speak  and  for 
the  most  part  drew  the  rest  onto  his  opinion,' 
his  courtesy  to  opponents,  and  the  '  harmony 
between  the  principal  and  masten  CKf  the 
college,  they  erpressing  a  veneration  fat  him 
as  a  common  father,  and  he  a  tenderness  for 
them  as  if  they  had  all  been  children.'  A 
trifling  anecdote  indicates  his  kindly  and  con- 
siderate charitT.  A  poor  ejected  curate  of 
the  episcopal  church  was  persuaded  to  accept 
a  suit  of  new  clothes  Carstares  had  made  for 
himseli^  under  the  pious  lubterfoge  that  the 
tailor  had  mistaken  his  measure.  But  Car- 
stares was  a  stout  presbyterian^  and  could  not 
show  the  same  charity  to  the  episcopal  church, 
of  whose  Jacobite  leanings  he  was  no  doubt 
honestly  afraid.  In  the  affair  of  Qreen- 
shields,  the  Irish  curate  who  ventured  to 
read  the  lituigy  in  Edinburgh  in  public,  for 
which  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  magistrates, 
whose  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  Scotch 
court,  though  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  drafted  the  address  from  the 
sssemUy  to  the  queen,  which  though  more 
moderate  than  some  of  his  brethren  desired, 
asserted  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  presby- 
terian  establishment.  In  1711  he  was  ror 
the  third  time  moderator,  an  honour  without 
parallel,  and  in  his  address  answered  the 
chaige  of  persecution  of  the  episcopalians  by 
the  quotation, '  Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  se- 
ditione  querentes  P '  This  assembly,  alarmed 
by  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  tory 
ministry  and  the  queen's  supposed  favour  for 
the  Stuarts,  passed  an  act  recommending 
prayers  'for  the  Princess  Sophia  and  the 
protestant  house '  along  with  those  for  the 
queen.  It  also  passed  another  requiring  a 
stricter  formula  of  subscription  from  the 
clergy.  The  question  of  the  restoration  of 
patronage  having  been  mooted,  Carstares  was 
sent  on  a  deputation  to  London  to  protest 
against  it ;  out  in  spite  of  their  remon- 
strances an  act  for  that  purpose  and  another 
for  the  toleration  of  Scots  episcopal  minis- 
ters and  the  use  of  the  liturgy  in  Scotland, 
to  which  they  were  equally  hostile,  were 
carried  in  the'  parliament  of  1712.  On  his 
return  home  he  connselled  moderation  to  his 
brethren,  whose  feelings,  heated  by  these 
acts,  had  been  brought  to  a  climax  by  tho 
requirement  of  the  abjuration  oath.  Tliis 
oath,  under  cover  of  an  engagement  to  sup- 
port the  line  of  heirs  in  the  English  Act  of 
Settlement,  by  which  the  monarch  must  be  a 
member  of  the  English  church,  was  deemed 
inconsistent  with  the  presbyterian  establish- 
ment.   Carstares  set  the  example  of  taking 


the  oath,  with  a  declaration  that '  nothing 
was  intended  by  it  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  or  government 
of  the  diurch  established  by  law,'  and  he 
induced  the  assembly  in  171S  to  pass  an 
act  charging  ministers  and  people  to  abstain 
'  from  all  diverse  courses  upon  occasion  of 
different  sentiments  and  practices  about  the 
said  oath.'  The  government  appreciated  so 
much  his  conduct  at  this  dangerous  juncture 
that  they  consulted  him  as  to  who  should  be 
named  commissioner,  and  by  his  advice  ap- 
pointed the  Duke  of  Atholl.  On  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne,  Carstares  was  sent  on  a  de- 
putation from  the  assembly  to  congratulate 
George  I  on  his  accession,  when  Carstares 
made  the  usual  complimentary  speech.  '  Some 
allege,'  Wodrow  writes,  when  the  printed 
speech  had  come  to  Scotland, '  there  is  too 
much  of  compliment  and  the  courtier,  and 
too  little  of  the  minister  in  that  to  the  king.' 
Since  the  days  of  Knox  the  ideal  of  the  pres- 
byterian minister's  address  to  the  sovereign 
was  exhortation  and  rebuke,  not  courtly 
or  ceremony.  On  his  return  Carstares  was 
for  the  last  time  elect«d  moderator  in  the 
assembly  of  1715,  and  daring  its  sittings 
distinguished  himself  as  usuu  by  conduct 
worthy  of  the  title  of  his  office.  An  attack 
of  apoplexy  in  August  ended  in  his  death, 
which  he  awaited  'with  great  peace  and 
serenity,'  on  28  Dec.  1715.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Grey  Friars'  churchyard,  next  to  his 
father's  grave,  and  beside  that  of  Alexander 
Henderson.  His  wife  was  buried  in  the 
same  place  in  1724.  They  had  no  children, 
but  Carstares  usually  had  some  young  rela- 
tion or  friend  in  his  notise  who  was  studying 
at  the  university.  He  had  a  Scotchman's 
attachment  to  ms  kindred,  and  his  letters, 
especially  to  hit  sister,  show  an  affectionate 
heart  not  injured  by  worldly  prosperity.  A 
benevolent  scheme  of  his  for  the  support  of 
the  deprived  nonjurors  was  ruined  through 
the  lukewarmness  of  the  government,  who 
would  not  grant  the  necessary  funds.  In 
the  crowd  at  his  ftineral  two  ejected  curates 
were  observed  lamenting  the  loss  of  their 
benefactor,  who  had  supported  their  families 
out  of  his  own  purse.  More  a  statesman 
than  a  divine,  there  has  seldom  been  an  eccle- 
siastic of  any  church  who  has  taken  part  in 
politics  with  greater  honour  to  himself  and 
advantage  to  his  country  than  Oaistaies.  A 
portrait  of  Carstares  by  Ackman  has  often 
been  engraved.  Another  portrait  is  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh. 

[Carstares"  State  Papers,  to  which  M'Cormick'B 
Memoir  is  prefixed ;  Rev.  R.  H.  Story's  Life  of 
Carstaies ;  Sir  A.  Grant's  Story  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh ;  Macaulay's  Hist.]         JE.  M. 
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CARSWELI^  Seb  ROBERT  n793- 
1857),  physician  and  pathologist,  was  bom  at 
Paisley,  &K>tlanc[,  on  8  Feb.  1793.  He  studied 
medicine  at  the  uniyersityof  Glasgow.  While 
a  student  he  was  distinguished  for  his  skill 
in  drawing,  and  was  employed  by  Dr.  John 
Thompson  of  Edinburgh  to  make  a  collection 
of  drawings  illustrating  morbid  anatomy.  In 
.  pursuance  of  this  scheme  Carswell  went  to 
the  continent,  and  spent  two  years  (1822-8) 
working  at  the  hospitals  of  Paris  and  Lyons. 
He  retiimed  to  Scotland,  and  took  bis  de- 
gree of  M.D.  at  the  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen, In  1826.  After  this  he  went  again 
to  Paris,  and  resumed  his  studies  in  mor- 
bid anatomy  under  the  celebrated  Louis. 
About  1828  he  was  nominated  by  the  coun- 
cil of  TJniyersity  College,  London,  professor 
of  patholoncal  anatomy,  but  before  entering 
on  his  teaching  duties  was  commissioned  to 
prepare  a  collection  of  pathological  draw- 
mgs.  He  accordingly  remained  at  Paris  after 
receiving  this  comnussion  till  1881,  when 
he  had  completed  a  series  of  two  thousand 
water-colour  drawings  of  diseased  structures. 
This  collection  is  still  preserred  at  Uniyer- 
sity  College.  Carswell  then  came  to  Lon- 
don and  undertook  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sorship. He  was  in  addition  appointed  at 
the  same  time,  or  soon  afterwards,  physician 
to  the  University  College  Hospital.  He  did 
not,  however,  at  once  engage  in  practice,  but 
occupied  himself  with  uie  preparation  of  a 
great  book  on  pathological  anatomy,  the 
plates  for  which  were  furnished  firpm  his 
large  store  of  pathological  drawings,  and  put 
upon  the  stone  by  himself.  This,  the  work 
on  which  the  author's  reputation  rests,  was 
published  in  1837  as  '  Illustrations  of  the 
Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,'  a  fine  folio, 
with    remarkably  well   executed  coloured 

r'  tes,  which  still  holds  its  place  as  a  stan- 
d  work.  The  illustrations  have,  for  ar- 
tistic merit  and  for  fidelity,  never  been  sur- 
passed, while  the  matter  represents  thehighest 
point  which  the  science  of  morbid  anatomy 
had  reached  before  the  introduction  of  the 
microscope.  About  1836  Carswell  entered 
on  private  practice,  but  did  not  meet  with 
much  success,  and  as,  in  addition,  his  health 
was  not  strong,  he  was  in  1840  induced  to 
resign  his  professorship,  and  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  physician  to  the  king  of  the 
Belgians.  .  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  at 
Laeken,  near  Brussels,  and  was  occupied  in 
official  duties  and  charitable  medical  attend- 
ance on  the  poor,  but  interrupted  by  several 
journeys  to  the  south  in  search  of  health. 
Carswell  made  no  farther  contributions 
to  medical  science.  He  was  knighted  in 
July    1860   by    Queen    Victoria    for    his 


!  services  to  Lonie-Phillppe  when  an  ezih  in 
I  this  country.  He  mamed  Mile.  Maigneritt 
Chardenot,  who  survived  him,  but  left  no 
issue.  He  died  on  16  June  1867,  after  a  hih 
gering  illness  caused  by  chronic  lung  diseue. 
Carswell  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  mor- 
bid anatomist,  and  perhaps  no  such  anatonist 
was  ever  a  better  artist.  His  work  has  pemi*- 
nent  value,  and  he  had  considerable  i«»«iM»iwv» 
as  a  teeu^er,  though  the  abrupt  tenDinstioii 
^  of  his  scientific  career  prevented  him  ttom 
^  taking  a  leading  place  in  the  profession.  He 
wrote,  besides  his  great  work :  1. '  On  Me- 
lanosis '  (with  W.  Cullen), '  Trans.  Med>Chir. 
Society  of  Edinburgh,' lfe4,  p.  264.  2.'Be- 
!  searches  on  the  Digestion  of  the  Walls  of  the 
Stomach  after  Death,'  <  Edinb.  Hed.  and 
Surg.  Journal,'  xxxiv.  282, 1830,  previooslt 
communicated  in  French  to  the  Acadfimie  die 
Mfidecine,  Paris.  3.  In  Forbes's '  Cyclop»dit 
of  Practical  Medicine '  the  articles :  Indoia- 
tion,  Melanosis,  Mortification,  Perforation, 
Soirrhus,  Softening,  Tubercle. 

[Dictionnure  EneyelopMiqae  dee  Seieooes  Ttt- 
dioUes  (Dechambre),  xii.  701  (from  communin- 
tions  by  the  widow.  Lady  Carswell) ;  ProecMliiip 
Eoyal  Med.-Chir.  Soc  li.  »2,  1868.]   J.  F.  P. 

CARTE,  SAMUEL  (1663-1740),  divine 

and  antiquary,  bom  at  Coventry  in  1658, 
was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  that 
town  and  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He 
was  vicar  of  Clinon-upon-Dunamoor  in  W»r- 
wickshire,  and  afterwards  of  St.  Maitin't, 
Leicester,  and  rector  of  EastweU,  Lincoln- 
shire and  prebendary  of  Lichfield  firom  168S 
till  death.  He  died,  aged  87,  on  16  April 
1740.  He  was  known  as  an  antiquary,  and* 
manuscript  description  by  him  of  the  antjqni- 
ties  of  Leicester  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian, 
which,  however,  is  said  to  be  but  a  slight  com- 
position. He  corresponded  with  the  leading 
antiquaries  of  the  day,  and  his  assistance  is 
acknowledged  by  Browne  Willis  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  'Mitred  Abbots,'  and  by  J.  Thiosbr 
in  his  'History  and  Antiquities  of  Leieee- 
ter.'  He  published  (1)  two  sermons  in  1694 
and  1705.  (2)  '  Tabula  Chronologica  Archi- 
episcopatuum  et  Episcopatuum  in  Anglia  et 
Wallia,  ortus,  divisiones,  translationee,  Ac 
breviter  exhibens,  una  cum  indice  alphabetiea 
nominum  quibus  apud  authores  insigniuntor,' 
foL,  without  date. 

[Nidiol8'8llliutrations,ii.471,726;  LowndM't 
Bibl.  Man.]  K.  8.  a 

CARTE,  THOMAS  (1686-1754),  histo- 
rian,  son  of  Samuel  Carte  [q.  v.],  was 
bom  at  Clifton-upon-Dunsmoor,  Warwick- 
shire, where  he  was  baptised  by  immeraian 
23  April  1686.    He  was  admitted  at  Univer- 
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mtj  College,  Oxford,  8  Jvlj  1698,  and  took 
hia  degree  of  B.A.  in  1702.  Afterwards  he 
was  incorporated  at  Cambridge,  and  took 
liu  M.A.  degree  from  King's  College  in  1706. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  took  holr  orders,  and 
was  appointed  reader  at  the  abbey  church, 
Bath,  in  1707.  In  1712  he  is  said  to  have 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  as  tutor  to  a  noble- 
man. He  was  a  strong  Jacobite,  and  his 
opinions  involved  him  in  more  than  one  con- 
troversy, and  on  several  occasions  got  him 
into  trouble  with  the  government.  The  first 
of  these  controversies  arose  from  a  sermon 

Ehed  by  him  at  the  abbey  church,  Bath 
D  he  was  readerV  on  30  Jan.  171S-14 ;  he 
defended  Charles  I  from  the  common 
cbaige  of  having  secretly  instigated  the  Irish 
rebellion  and  massacre  of  1641.  For  this 
he  was  attacked  by  Henry  Chandler  (or 
Chaandler),  father  of  Samuel  Chandler  [q.v.l, 
who  was  a  dissenting  minister  at  Bath. 
Carte's  reply  was  published  in  May  1714, 
with  the  title :  '  The  Irish  Massacre  set  in  a 
Clear  Light ; '  it  is  reprinted  in  the  '  Somers 
Tracts,'  iii.  369.  Carte,  refusing  to  take  the 
oaths  to  Georro  I,  adopted  a  lay  habit.  At 
the  Jacobite  ruing  of  1716  he  appears  to  have 
been  suspected  by  the  government.  He  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Badger, 
cuiate  of  Coleshill,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  molested  there,  for  he  acted  occasionally 
at  Coleshill  as  a  cler^man.  His  continued 
connection  with  the  Jacobite  party  is  shown 
by  his  intimacy  with  Atterbury,  to  whom  he 
is  eaid  to  have  acted  as  secretary.  In  his  de- 
fence before  the  House  of  Lords  Atterbury 
denied  having  seen  him, '  except  very  rarely, 
fortwoor  three  years  past.'  But  the  bishop 
bad  crossed  out  this  passage  in  the  draft  of  his 
speech,  and  he  acknowledges  that  he  obtained 
a  living  for  his  brother,  John  Carte,  from 
the  chapter  of  Westminster  (Nichols,  Oorre- 
ipcndence  tf  Atterbury,  ii.  14(y.  Atterbu^ 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  24  Aug.  1722, 
and  in  the  gazette  of  the  16th  of  uie  same 
month  a  proclamation  appeared,  offering  a  re- 
ward of  1,000/.  for  Carte's  apprehension,  in 
which  he  was  described  as  '  about  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  of  a  middle  stature,  a  raw-boned 
man,  goes  a  little  stooping,  a  sallow  com- 
plexion, with  a  full  grey  or  blue  eye,  his  eye- 
lids fair,  inclining  to  red,  and  commonly  wears 
a  light-coloured  peruke.'  The  description, 
however,  was  declared  by  Dr.  Rawlinson,who 
Iniew  him,  to  be  quite  opposite  to  the  truth. 
Meanwhile,  Carte  had  escaped  to  France, 
where  he  lived  under  the  name  of  Phillips, 
and  gaining  access  to  the  best  libraries,  he 
devoted  himself  to  collecting  materials  for 
illustrating  a  translation  of  the  '  History  of 
Thnanus '  (de  Thou).    These  materials  were 


puiohaMd  in  1724  at  a  considerable  price  by 
Ur.  Mead  for  the  edition  of '  Thuanus '  pub- 
lished at  his  expense  in  London,  in  seven 
folio  volumes,  in  1733,  under  the  editorship 
of  S.  Buckley,  and  with  a  Latin  address  to 
Mead  signed  by  Carte,  who  appears  also  to 
have  made  the  index  for  the  bo(M£.  In  1728 
i  Carte  was  allowed  to  return  to  England  on 
the  intercession  of  Queen  Caroline.  He  now 
devoted  himself  to  an  expansion  of  his  early 
pamphlet,  in  vindication  of  Charles  I,  in 
regard  to  the  Irish  rebellion.  This  he  did 
in  his  'Life  of  James,  Dake  of  Ormonde,' 
in  2  vols.  foL,  1736,  preceded  by  a  third 
volume  in  the  previous  year,  containing  a 
collection  of  original  letters  of  Wentworth, 
Ormonde,  and  others  connected  with  Ireland. 
He  labours  to  prove  that  the  pretended  com- 
mission given  by  Charles  at  Oxford  (12  Jan. 
1644-5)  to  Lord  Glamorpm  (Lord  Herbert) 
for  treating' with  the  Irish  catholics,  was  a 
forgery  of  Glamorgan's.  The  book  is  still  of 
value  from  the  mass  of  materials  which  his 
diligence  collected.  Yet  Dr.  Johnson's  criti- 
cism must  be  allowed  to  have  some  justifica- 
tion :  '  The  matter  is  diffused  in  too  many 
words ;  there  is  no  animation,  no  compres- 
sion, no  vigour.  Two  good  volumes  in  duo- 
decimo midht  be  made  out  of  two  in  folio ' 
(Cbokeb,  Boswell,  v.  24,  ed.  1869).  In  a 
letter  to  Swift,  dated  11  Aug.  1736,  on  send- 
ing him  his  '  Ormonde,  Carte  sketches  his 
plan  for  his  other  voluminous  work, '  The 
History  of  England.'  He  complains  that 
Bapin  had  had  no  knowledge  of  the  docu- 
mentary sources  of  English  history  beyond 
those  published  in  Rymer's  '  Foedera ; '  that 
the  Cottonian  MSS.,  the  rolls  of  parliament, 
and  the  contents  of  the  Paper  Office  had  been 
quite  neglected  by  him,  and  that  therefore 
there  was  room  for  a  history  founded  on  the 
study  of  these.  In  the  midst  of  his  work 
at  this  history  he  had  to  take  action  against 
some  Dublin  booksellers  who  were  pirating 
his  '  Life  of  Ormonde.'  He  found  that  the 
only  way  he  had  of  defeating  them  was  to 
serve  upon  them  an  order  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  had  been  passed  in  1721  in  re- 
gard to  CurU's  printing  the  '  Life  and  Works 
of  the  Duke  of^  Buckingham,'  declaring  it  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  house  for  any 
one  to  print  an  account  of  the  life,  the  let- 
ters, or  other  works  of  a  deceased  peer  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  heirs  or  executors. 
This  served  Carte's  immediate  purpose,  but 
he  exerted  himself  to  obtain  a  new  act  of 
parliament  securing  an  author  a  property  in 
nis  works,  and  in  1737  published  '  Further 
Beasons  addressed  to  Parliament  for  rendeiw 
ing  more  effectual  an  Act  of  Queen  Anne 
luting  to  Vesting  in  Authors  the  Rights 
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of  Copies,  for  tke  Encouragemsnt  of  Learn- 
ing. By  R.  H.'  The  encourtu^ement  that 
Carte  receired  im  preparing  his  Historjr 
■w&a  extraordinary.  In  October  1738  lie 
says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  that 
he  already  bad  6002.  a  year  promised  for 
seveB  years;  that  he  hopsd  fineen  Oxford 
ooUec]9S  would  subscribe  (apparentljr  only 
fire  did  so,  see  the  dedication  of  vol.  i.),  anil 
that  then  he  shall  try  Cambridge.  He  had, 
in  April  of  that  year  (1738),  published  '  A 
General  Accotmt  of  the  Necessary  Material 
for  a  History  of  England,  th«  Society  and 
Subscriptions  proposed  for  the  Expenses 
thereof,  and  the  MetlMtd  wherein  Mr.  Carte 
intends  to  proceed  in  carrying  on  the  said 
Work,'4to.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  went 
to  Cambridge  to  seek  for  materials  and  help. 
Cambridge  is  not  mentioned  in  his  dedication, 
and  therefore  he  probably  got  nothing  there 
of  material  aid.  He  was  the  guest  of  Sir 
J<An  Hynde  Cotton  at  Madingley,  whose 
great  collection  of  pamphlets  of  the  period 
of  the  great  rebellion  he  reduced  to  order, 
and  had  bound  in  volumes.  The  next  six 
years  (17S8-14)  were  almost  incessantly  em- 
ployed in  pushing  on  his  work,  much  of  which 
ne  oarriea  on  in  Paris,  where  he  diligently 
searched  the  royal  archiTes,  then  iinder  the 
core  of  the  Abb6  Sullier.  This  work  was 
raried  as  usual  with  controversy.  In  1741-3 
he  wrote  a  thick  pamphlet  of  214  pages,  8to, 
in  answer  to  '  A  Letter  of  a  Bystander  to  a 
Member  of  Parliament,'  which  ne  called  'A 
Full  Answer  to  a  Letter  of  a  Bystander,  : 
wherein  bis  False  Calculations  and  Misrepre- 
sentations of  Facte  in  the  Time  of  Charles  II 
arerefnted.  ByR.  A.,Esq.'  This  was  answered 
again  by  a '  Gentleman  of  Cambridge '  in  a 
<  Letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Carte,'  London,  1744, 
in  which  the  writer  says :  '  Yon  were  so  rash 
as  to  appear  yourself  publicly  in  the  suppoct 
of  it  at  an  eminent  coffee-house ;  you  there 
declared  you  were  Mr.  Carte,  the  author  (rf 
the  "  Full  Answer  to  the  l^stander,"  and 
that  you  came  there  on  purpose  to  vindicate 
it  firom  any  observations.  You  k»ow  what 
foUowed.  You  were  driven  thence  with  a 
birchen  rod,  and  abandoned  the  place  with 
shame  and  confusion.'  The '  birchen  rod '  re- 
fers to  arguments  of  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  who,  I 
among  his  many  bo(^,  had  written  oa  ' 
Charles  I  and  Ireland  in  oppositiMi  to  Carte. 
Carte  replied  again  in '  A  Full  and  Clear  Vin- 
dication of  A  Full  Answer  to  a  Letter  tram  a 
Bvstander.'  The  year  1744  was  again  a  period 
of  some  trouble  to  Carte.  In  March  he  bad 
a  lawsuit  with  his  brother  Samuel  and  sister 
Sarah  about  a  clause  in  his  father's  will 
which  removed  him  from  his  executorship  and 
inheritance  in  case  he  were  troubled  by  the 


government.  He,  however,  won  his  cmw 
(Atktks,  Seports,  iiL  174).  Shortly  «ft»- 
wards,  upon  an  alarm  of  a  French  invasion  to 
support  a  Jacobite  rising,  the  Habeas  Corfu 
Act  was  suspended,  ana  Carte  was  arrestei 
He  was  not  Itmg  retained  in  custody,  beisg 
released  on  9  May,  'confined,'  he  eaid,  'for 
he  knew  not  what,  and  released  he  kseir  not 
why.'  His  subscriptions,  however,  w«nt  on. 
In  July  the  common  council  of  London 
voted  mm  60^  for  seven  years,  for  which,  ac- 
cording to  Horace  Wa^ole,  who  ridicules  the 
proceeding,  four  aldermen  and  six  oonuson- 
councilmen  were  to  in^tect  his  materials  ud 
the  progress  of  his  work  {Lettert  to  SB'S. 
Mcmn,  L  861).  In  October  the  Goldsmitk'. 
Orocers',  and  Vintners'  Companies  eave  %l 
each  for  seven  years.  In  August  (1744)  fat 
printed  '  A  Collection  of  the  several  P^iea 
puMished  by  lliomas  Carte,  in  relatioa  to  hit 
History  of  Englaad,' 8vo.  In  1746  he  i»ued 
proposals  for  printing  his  History ;  and  the 
Hist  volume  appeared  in  Decemb^  1747.  It 
was  not  prepossessing  in  point  of  style;  bat  it 
was  so  great  an  advance  on  previous  histories, 
in  the  extent  of  the  original  material  nsed 
and  quoted,  that  it  would  have  commanded 
success  but  for  an  unlucky  note,  inserted  it 
p.  291,  on  a  passage  concerning  the  unctios 
of  our  kings  at  ueir  coronation.  In  thii 
note  (which  Iiia  friends  vainly  pleaded  vu 
not  by  his  band),  he  asserted  his  belief  in  the 
cure  of  the  king's  evil  in  the  oase  of  a  mia 
named  Christo^er  Lovel  of  Brist<^  by  the 
touch  of  the  Pratender,  or,  as  he  called  him. 
■the  eldest  lineal  descendant  of  a  race  d 
kings  who  had,  indeed,  for  a  longsuocessios 
of  ages  cured  that  disease  by  the  royal  touch.' 
The  core  was  said  to  have  been  effected  at 
Avignon  in  November  1716.  This  raised  • 
storm  among  the  anti-Jaeobite  party.  Owte 
was  attackM  in  several  pamphlets,  and  a 
writer  in  the  '  Qentleman's  Magaxme '  (1748, 
p.  18)  profiBssed  to  have  investigated  the 
case  and  found  it,  of  course,  entiraly  &lie- 
The  man  had  been  temporarily  cured  by  the 
change  of  air  and  r^^en,  but  had  sunia«d 
a  relapse  on  his  return  and  died  whm  on  t 
second  voyage.  The  practical  result  to  Caite 
was  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  ftwa.  the 
common  conncQ  of  London  by  a  unanimoss 
vote  OB  7  April  1748  {Qmt.  Mag.  1748^ 
185),  and  an  immediate  neglect  of  his  wok. 
La  spite  of  such  discouragement  he  penisted 
in  his  enterprise,  and  the  next  two  voIubm 
appeared  in  1760  and  1752,  and  a  fourth  is 
1766,  after  his  death.  Carte  died  of  diabetee 
on  2  April  1764,  at  Caldeeott  House,  near 
Abingdon,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Yattendon,  near  Newbury,  on  11  April.  Gb 
was  a  man  of  mean  appearance,  but  of  chea^ 
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fill  and  aoeial  dispositioB.    He  worked  with  ' 
iade&tigabk  incraBtry  from  early  morning 
until  evening.  Hie  historical  collections  ware 
left  to  his  wife,  a  daughter  at  Colonel  Arthur 
Brett,  who,  in  turn,  left  them  to  her  seoond 
hosbeoid,  Nicholas  Jemegsn,  for  his  life,  and 
aftsrwaids  to  the  Bodloan.    Jemegaa,  after 
receiving  large  soma  for  the  use  of  tl^em, 
among  others  as  much  as  200/.  from  Lord 
Hardwick,  and  800/.  from  Macpherson,  who 
uted  them  for  his '  BUstory '  and '  State  Papers ' 
(1776),  finally  dis^ioeed  of  them  to  the  Bod> 
leian  for  a  good  price,  diuing  his  lifetime,  at 
some  period  sabseqnent  to  1776.    Besides  the 
works  meotianed  above,  Carte  published : 
1.  'PiefacetoaTransIation^by  Mrs.  Thomson, 
of  the  History  of  the  Calamitiee  of  Margaret  of 
Anjoo,  Queen  of  England,'  by  MietMel  Bau- 
dier,1786.  2.  'Advice  of  a  Mother  to  h6r  Son 
tnd  Daughter.'    Translated  from  the  French  | 
ofthe  Marchioness  de  Lambert.  8. 'TheEUs- 
toiy  of  the  Ravolutions  of  Portugal  from  the  j 
Ibandation  of  that  kingdom  to  the  year  1667 ; 
with  letters  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell  during  ' 
hit  embassy  there  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde/  { 
1740.    4.  <  Preface  to  Catalocfne  dee  Bolles 
QsaconB,  Normands  et  Francois,  conserve  ^ 
dtnsles  Archives  de  la  Tour  de  Londres,'  fol. ' 
1748.    This  preface,  according  to  Lowndes, 
was  afterwards  cancelled  by  order  of  the 
French  government.    A  new  editi<m  of  hia 
History  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1861, 
6  vols.  8to.  I 

[Nichols'e  Lit.  Aneod.  ii.  471-S18,  and  else-  1 
wlun ;  Nichols's  Illastrations  of  Lit.  Hist.  v.  ! 
1(2^6 ;  Oent.  Mag.  1748 ;  Bio^phia  Britan-  ' 
BO,  ad.  Kippia ;  Heame's  Bemmins,  ii.  154,  ed.  | 
18«».]  E.  S.  8.      I 

CASTEB,   EDMUND 7^.  1768),  topo- 
grapher, was  a  poor  disabled  writing-master, 
who,  while  keepmg  school  by  St.  Botolph's  j 
ChiiTch  in  Cambridge,  oonoeived  the  design  of  ' 
compiling  a  history  of  the  university  and 
county,  an  undertaKing  for  which  he  was  by  [ 
no  means  qualified.    Among  others  whom 
he  applied  to  for  aid  was  WiUiam  Cc^,  who  : 
trei^ed  his  humble  labours  with  contempt ; 
but  afterwards  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
BsT,  Robert  Smyth,  rectw  of  Woods  tone,  near 
Peterborough,  and  occasioiially  by  Dr.  New- 
come,  master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  I 
wko  communicated  some  of  Baker's  manu-  ' 
■cripts,  and  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Masters,  to 
wLom  Carter  used  to  send  the  whole  budget 
°f  his  oorreapondenca    Carter,  '  having  a 
small  famDy  and  a  bad  wife,'  was  forced  to 
^Mert  his  school  at  Cambridge,  and  settled 
for  (one  time  during  the  compilation  of  his 
kistoriee  at  Ware  in  Hertfordshire,  whence 
h*  removed  to  Chelsea,  where  he  taught  a  I 


school  88  he  had  done  at  Ware.  The  date 
and  place  of  his  death  are  not  known ;  his 
widow  died  in  Enfield  workhouse  on  16  Sept. 
1788  (Gent.  Mag.  Iviii.  ii.  841). 

Cartw  was  the  author  of :  1 .  '  The  History 
of  th«  County  of  Cambridge  from  the  Earliest 
Account  to  the  Present  lime,'  Svo,  Cam- 
bridge, 1768  (reprinted  and  brou^t  down  to 
date  by  William  Upoott,  Svo,  London,  1819). 
Althottgh  badly  arrangedand  fuU  of  errors,  the 
book  is  not  altogether  destitute  of  interest. 
Under  each  parish  are  the  particulaie  of  the 
ravages  committed  in  the  churches  by  the 
wretched  fanatic  William  Dowsing  and  his 
rabble  soldiery,  appointed,  under  a  warrant 
from  the  Earl  of  Mancheerter  in  1643,  to  de- 
stroy and  abolish  all  the  remains  of  popish 
superstition  in  them,  a  task  which  they  per^ 
formed  veiy  effectually.  2.  'TheHistorvol 
the  Universi^  of  Cambridge  from  its  Original 
to  the  year  ITBS,'  Svo,  London,  1768.  In  the 
Britiek  Museum  is  a  copy  filled  with  additions 
and  corrections  as  for  a  second  edition  in  the 
author's  beautifiil  handwriting. 

[HanDBcript  notes  by  Ciavm  Ord  and  Dr.  R. 
Famm  in  copies  ct  Oarter's  Hist.  Univ.  Camb.  in 
Brit.  Mn£. ;  Gougb's  British  Topography,  i.  193, 
218 ;  Nichols's  Lit.  Anecd.  ii.  694,  r.  47,  48,  vi. 
112,201.1  0.0. 

CARTER,   ELIZABE'TH  (1717-1806), 

S>et  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at 
eal  in  Kent  on  16  Dec.  1717.  She  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
Carter,  D.D.,perpetual  curate  of  Deal  Chapel, 
and  one  of  the  six  preachers  at  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  by  his  first  wife,  Margaret,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Swayne  of 
Bere  R^e,  Dorsetshire.  Her  mother  lost 
her  fortune,  which  had  been  invested  in  the 
South  Sea  stocks,  and  died  of  a  decline  when 
Elisabeth  was  about  ten  years  old.  Her  edu- 
cation was  undertaken  by  her  father,  who  was 
a  good  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  scholar. 
So  slow  at  first  was  she  in  learning  the 
dead  languages  that,  weary  of  teaching  her, 
he  frequently  entreated  her  to  give  up  the 
attempt.  By  incessant  application,  however, 
she  overcame  her  natural  incapacity  for  learn- 
ing. She  read  both  late  at  night  and  early 
in  the  morning,  taking  snuff,  chewing  green 
tea,  and  using  other  means  to  keep  nereelf 
awake.  By  this  vigorous  coarse  of  study 
she  ioajured  her  health,  and  as  a  consequence 
suffered  from  frequent  and  severe  headaches 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Beginning  with 
Latin  and  Greek,  she  afterwards  learnt  He- 
brew, French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German; 
later  in  life  she  taught  herself  Portuguese 
and  Arabic.  She  took  a  great  interest  in 
astronomy,  ancient  and  modem  history,  and 
ancient  ge<^raphy,  played  both  the  spinnet 
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and  German  flute,  and  worked  with  her 
needle  to  the  last  darg  of  her  life.  That  she 
was  a  gtxxl  hoasewi/e  we  have  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  related  in  Boswell 
(t.  220)  that  the  Doctor,  on  hearing  a  lady 
commended  for  her  learning,  said, '  A.  man  is 
in  general  better  pleased  when  he  has  a  good 
dinner  on  his  table  than  when  his  wife  talks 
Greek.'  '  My  old  firiend,  Mrs.  Carter,'  he 
added,  'could  make  a  pudding  as  well  as 
translate  Epictetus  from  the  Greek,  and  work 
a  handkercnief  as  well  as  compose  a  poem.'  I 
Before  she  was  seyenteen  she  commenced 
writing  verses,  and  the  riddle  which  appeared 
in  the '  Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  November 
1784  (p.  623)  is  probably  her  first  published 
piece.  She  contmued  to  contribute  to  the 
'  Gentleman's  Magazine '  for  some  years,  her 
contributions  generally  appearing  under  the 
name  of  < Eliza.'  In  1738  'Poems  upon 
particular  Occasions '  (London,  4to),  a  small 
pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages  containuif  a 
collection  of  eight  of  her  poems,  was  publisned 
bv  Cave,  the  originator  of  the  '  Gentleman's 
Magazine,' and  a  friend  of  herfather's.  This 
pamphlet,  which  is  now  rare,  bears  the  name 
neither  of  author  norpublisher,  but  contains 
a  cut  of  St.  John's  Gate  on  the  title-page. 
It  was  through  Cave  that  Mrs.  Carter  was 
introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  being  of 
opinion  that  '  she  ought  to  be  celebrated  in 
as  many  difierent  hmguages  as  Lewis  le 
Grand '  (Boswell,  i.  93),  wrote  a  Greek  epi- 
gram to  Eliza,  which  appeared  in  the '  Gentle- 
man's Magazine'  for  April  1738  (p.  210). 
The  frien(uhip  thus  commenced  lasted  nearly 
fifty  years,  until  Johnson's  death  in  1784. 
She  contributed  two  articles  to  the '  Rambler,' 
No.  44  being  on  '  Religion  and  Supersti- 
tion,' and  No.  100  on  '  Modish  Pleasures.' 
In  1739  she  published  her  anonymous  trans- 
lation of  '  Examen  de  I'essay  de  Monsieur 
Pope  sur  I'homme,'  by  Jean  Pierre  de  Crou- 
sac.  This  translation,  which  had  for  its 
title  '  An  Examination  of  Mr.  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man,  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  I 
Crousaz '  (A.  Dodd,  London,  12mo),  was  er-  i 
roneously  attributed  to  Dr.  Johnson  (Bo»- 1 
WELL,  i.  107).  In  the  same  year  appeared  her  | 
anonjonous  translation  of  Trancesco  Alsa-  ; 
rotti's  '  Newtonianismo  per  le  dame,'  under  | 
the  title  of  '  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  PhUosophy  , 
Ezplain'd  for  the  use  of  the  Ladies.  In  Six  ' 
Dialogues  on  Light  and  Colour.  From  the 
Italian  of  Sig.  /Qgarotti '  (2  vols.  London, 
Cave,  12mo).  BoUi  these  translations  have 
become  very  scarce ;  and  though  Mrs.  Carter 
never  vnlliiigly  referred  to  them  in  after 
life,  they  were  undoubtedly  useful  to  her  in 
mairing  her  known  to  her  contemporaries. 
In  1741  she  became  acquainted  with  Miss 


Catherine  Talbot,  granddaughter  of  Dr.  'WiJ- 
liam  Talbot,  bishop  of  Durham,  which  ledto 
an  introduction  to  Dr.  Seeker,  then  bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Culte^ 
bury,  with  whom  Miss  Talbot  resided.  It 
was  at  the  request  of  these  friends  that  Mn. 
Carter  undertook  the  translation  of  Epicte- 
tus. This  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of 
1749,  but  was  not  finished  until  Deoembe 
1762.  The  translation  was  not  oiigisallj 
intended  forpublication,  andwassentinsheeto 
as  it  was  written  to  Miss  Talbot.  At  the 
8ug|^;estion  of  the  bishop,  Mrs.  Cart«  added 
an  mtroduction  and  notes  to  the  manuscript, 
and  in  April  1768,  at  the  request  of  her  friendi, 
it  was  published  by  guinea  subscription.  The 
subscription  was  so  successful  that  1018  copiet 
were  struck  off  at  once,  and  260  more  were 
printed  afterwards,  the  result  of  the  publi- 
cation being  a  gain  to  Mrs.  Carter  of  netriy 
1,000/:  The  title  of  the  first  edition  wm 
'  All  the  Works  of  Epictetus  which  are  now 
extant,  &&'  (London  4to).  The  fourth  edi- 
tion, which  was  published  after  her  death, 
contains  the  last  alterations  of  the  translator 
taken  from  her  manuscript  notes,  and  has  i 
slightly  altered  title.  In  1762  she  published 
her  '  Poems  on  several  Occasions '  (London, 
8vo),  which  she  dedicated  to  WiUiam  Pot 
teney,  earl  of  Bath,  and  prefaced  with  some 
highly  panegyrical  verses  by  Lord  Lytteltoa 
In  this  collection  only  two  of  the  poeiii 
which  appeared  in  the  former  volume,  vii. 
'  In  Diem  Natalem '  and  the  '  Ode  of  Aiu- 
creon,'  are  to  be  found.  A  second  edition 
was  published  in  1766,  and  a  third  in  1776, 
the  latter  edition  containing  seven  additisiial 
poems.  A  fourth  edition  was  published  in 
Dublin  in  1777,  and  in  London  in  1789.  In 
the  second  volume  of  Pennington's  'Me- 
moirs' the  two  collections  oi  poems  are 
printed,  together  with  eight  otber  pieoei 
which  had  not  been  published  before.  Daring 
the  summer  months  of  1763  Mrs.  Carter,  le- 
companied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montagu  and 
Lord  Bath,  visited  France,  Germany,  and 
Holland,  an  interesting  aecount  of  tbe  trip 
being  given  in  her  letters  to  Miss  lUbot 
In  ue  following  year  she  lost  her  fiiend 
Lord  Bath,  in  1768  her  old  patron  Arch- 
bishop Seeker,  and  in  1770  her  correspondent 
Miss  Talbot  On  23  Oct  1774  her&ther 
died.  Mrs.  Carter  had  passed  the  grealsr 
part  of  her  life  with  him,  and  for  the  last 
twelve  years  of  his  life  had  lived  with  him 
in  a  house  at  Deal,  which  she  had  purchased. 
In  October  1782,  at  the  reouest  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pulteney,  who,  out  of  regard  for  Lord 
Bath's  old  friend,  had  settled  an  annnity  of 
160L  a  year  upon  her,  she  accompanied  Jto 
Pulteney  to  Paris.    This  was  her  last  viait 
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to  the  continent,  she  being  then  sixty-five 
yean  of  age,  and  no  longer  very  active.  For 
several  years  afterwards,  however,  she  tra- 
velled through  various  parts  of  England  with 
her  friend  Miss Sharpe.  In  1791  Mrs.  Carter 
was  introduced  to  Queen  Charlotte  at  Lord 
Oremome's  house  at  Chelsea.  In  1796  a 
certain  Count  de  Bed6e,  a  stranger  to  Mrs. 
Carter,  published  '  Twelve  Poems  translated 
into  French  ;  Six  in  Prose  and  Six  in  Verse, 
selected  from  the  works  of  Miss  Eliza  Carter, 
intitled  Poems  on  several  Occasions'  (London, 
8to).  About  nine  years  before  her  death 
she  was  attacked  by  an  illness  from  which 
she  never  entirely  recovered.  In  the  summer 
of  1806,  though  her  mental  faculties  remained 
nnimpaired,  uer  bodUy  weakness  increased 
very  much.  In  accordance  with  her  annual 
custom,  she  went  up  to  London  for  the  winter, 
and  on  19  Feb.  1806  died  in  her  lodgings  in 
Claiges  Street,  Piccadilly,  in  the  eighty-eighth 
jearofherage.  She  was  buried  in  the  burial- 
ground  belonging  to  Orosvenor  Chapel ;  Mid 
8  monument  was  erected  to  her  memory  in 
Deal  Chapel  She  was  never  married.  In  | 
1807  her  nephew  and  executor,  Montagu  Pen-  j 
nington,  published  her  memoirs,  in  which  \ 
were  included  the  new  edition  of  her  poems 
befon  alluded  to,  some  miscellaneous  essays 
in  prose,  together  with  her  '  Notes  on  the 
Bible,'  and  '  Answers  to  Objections  concern- 
ing the  Christian  Religion.'  In  1809  'A 
Series  of  Letters  between  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter  and  Miss  Catharine  Talbot  from  the 
year  1741  to  1770,  to  which  are  added  Letters 
from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  to  Mrs.  Vesey 
between  the  years  1768  and  1787  '  (London, 
8vo,  4 vols.),  appeared,  and  in  1817  'Letters 
from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  to  Mrs.  Montagu, 
between  the  years  1766  and  1800,  chiefly 
vpon  Literary  and  Moral  Subiecta '  (London, 
8to,  3  vols.) 

Mrs.  Carter  was  more  celebrated  for  the 
solidity  of  her  learning  than  for  any  brilliant 
intellectual  qualities;  and  it  is  as  a  Greek 
•cholar  and  tne  translator  of  Epictetus  that 
she  is  now  best  remembered.  She  used  to 
relate  with  pleasure  that  Dr.  Johnson  had 
aid,  speaking  of  some  celebrated  scholar, 
that  'he  understood  Qreek  better  than  any 
one  he  had  ever  known,  except  Elizabeth 
Carter.'  Her  poems  have  ceased  to  be  read 
Md  are  not  01  very  high  order,  the  '  Dia- 
logue between  the  fiody  and  the  Mind '  being 
perhaps  the  most  successful.  Her  letters 
aigplay  considerable  vigour  of  thought,  and 
now  and  then  a  transient  flash  of  humour. 
Though  by  no  means  a  woman  of  the  world, 
ahe  possessed  a  large  amount  of  good  sense, 
sod,  though  more  learned  than  her  fellows, 
WM  athoroughly  sociaUe  and  amiable  woman. 
VOL.  m. 


Her  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Montagu  com- 
menced at  a  very  early  period  of  their  lives, 
and  on  the  death  of  ber  husband  in  1776 
Mrs.  Montagu  settled  an  annuity  of  100/. 
upon  her  friend.  Among  Mrs.  Carter's  other 
friends  and  correspondents  were  Burke,  Rey- 
nolds, Richardson  (who  introduced  her '  Ode 
to  "Wisdom '  into  his  '  Clarissa  *),  Savage, 
Horace  Walpole,  Bishops  Butler  and  Por- 
teus,  Dr.  Beattie,  Hannah  More,  and  most 
of  the  other  Literary  characters  of  the  time. 
Several  portraits  were  taken  of  her  by  dif- 
ferent artists ;  an  engraving  from  a  cameo  by 
Joachim  Smith  will  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  '  Memoirs'  (L  601  note),  and 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  has  a  pleasing 
crayon  drawing  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

[Pennington's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Carter  (2nd  ed.  1808);  Gaussen's  A 
Woman  of  Wit  and  Wisdom,  1906;  Sir  E. 
Biydget'B  Censora  Literaria  (181S),  vii.  176- 
201,vlii.  190-200,  x.  277-95  ;  Nichols's  Literary 
Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Oentary,  vols.  v. 
and  viii.  ,*  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  (Croker, 
1831);  Chalmers's Bing.Dict.(1813),  viii.  iOl-fi; 
aent.  Mag.  1806,  vol.  Izzvi.  pt.  i.  pp.  190-1 ; 
Encyelopsedia  Bntannica  (9th  ed.),  v.  141 ;  Britk 
Mas.  Cat.]  G.  F.  R.  B. 

OAB.TER,  ELLEN  (1762-1816).  artist 
and  book  illustrator,  was  the  daughter  of 
Walter  Vavasour  of  Weston  in  Yorkshire, 
and  Ellen  his  wife,  daughter  of  Edw/ird 
Elmsall  of  ThomhiU  in  the  same  county. 
She  was  bom  in  1762,  and  baptised  at  St. 
Olave's  Church,  York,  on  16  May  of  that 
year.  At  an  early  age,  though  a  protestant, 
she  was  placed  in  a  convent  at  Rouen,  with 
which  her  family  had  been  connected  for 
some  generations.  Though  strongly  afliected 
by  the  surrounding  influence  of  the  Roman 
catholic  religion,  aio  never  actually  forsook 
her  own  religion,  and  after  her  return  to  her 
native  country  became  well  known  for  her 
piety  and  devotion  to  her  church.  In  Novem- 
ber 1787  she  was  married  at  Thomhill  to  the 
Rev.  John  Carter,  then  curate  of  that  place, 
afterwards  head-master  of  Lincoln  grammar 
school,  and  incumbent  of  St.  Swithin's  in 
the  same  city.  Mrs.  Carter  was  devoted 
to  artistic  pursuits,  and  particularly  excelled 
in  drawing  the  human  figure.  She  drew 
illustrations  for  the '  Archssologia,'  the '  Oen- 
tleman's  Magazine,'  and  other  similar  works. 
A  print  was  published  trom  a  design  by  her, 
entitled  '  The  Gardener's  Girl,'  intended  as 
a  companion  to  Thomas  Barker's  'Wood- 
boy.'  Her  drawings  are  frequently  met  with 
in  private  collections.  Her  devotion  to  her 
art  told  on  a  constitution  that  was  never 
strong,  and  the  untimely  death  of  her  eldest 
son  in  the  Peninsula  gave  her  a  shock  from 
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■which  she  never  recovered.  She  died  on 
22  Sept.  1816,  and  was  buried  Jn  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Peter's  in  the  E^t  Gate,  Lincoln. 

[Oent.  Mag.  1815,  Izzzv.  374;  Bedgrave's 
Diet,  of  English  Artists;  Foster'a  Yorkshire 
Pedigrees ;  information  firam  Bev.  A.  R.  Mad- 
dison.]  L.  C. 

CAJITEB,  FRANCIS  {d.  1788),  traveller, 
made  a  journey  through  Moorish  Spain  in 
1772.  In  1777  no  published,  in  two  volumes, 
'  A  Journey  from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga,  with 
a  view  of  that  Garrison  and  its  Environs,  a 
particular  account  of  the  Towns  in  the  Hoya 
of  Malaga,  the  antient  and  natural  History 
of  these  Cities,  of  the  Coast  between  them, 
and  of  the  Mountains  of  Honda.  Illus- 
trated with  medals  of  each  municipal  town 
and  a  chart ;  perspective  and  drawings  taken 
in  the  year  1772.'  Richard  Gough,  writing 
under  cfate '  6  March  1776,'  says  that '  Arabia 
Jones '  (i.e.  Sir  William  Jones)  corrected  the 
proof-sheets  of  the  book.  The  plates  were 
sold  in  a  separate  volume ;  but  the  work  was 
reissued  in  1778  in  two  volumes,  with  the 
plates  inserted.  Carter  was  well  Imown  as  a 
collector  of  Spanish  coins  and  Spanish  books. 
Many  of  the  former  he  purchased  from  the 
collection  of  Flores,  the  well-known  medal- 
list. He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  on  1  May  1777,  and  soon 
afterwards  began  an  elaborate '  historical  and 
critical  account  of  early  printed  Spanish 
books.'  His  plan  embraced  a  full  histoi7  of 
Spanish  literature,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
was  represented  in  his  own  library.  He  com- 
pleted the  work  in  manuscript,  and  printed 
the  first  sheet,  but  died  immediately  after- 
wards at  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  on  1  Aug. 
1788.  A  friend,  '  Bugenio,'  contributed  to 
the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine '  for  October  of 
the  same  year  ^p.  848-6)  a  specimen  of  this 
undertaking,  with  the  promise  of  a  continual 
tion,  which  was  not  fulfilled.  A  letter  from 
Carter,  giving  anecdotes  of  Dr.  William 
Battle  [q.  v.],  is  printed  in  Nichols's  'Anec- 
dotes,' IV.  607. 

[Oent.  Mag.  178S,  pt.  ii.  716,  843 ;  Nieholirs 
lit.  Anecdotes,  iii.  237-8,  iv.  607,  viii.  618.1 

S.  L 

I 

CAHTER,     GEORGE     (1737  - 1794),  I 
painter,  was  bom  at  Colchester,  and  baptised 
on  10  April  1787  at  St.  James's  Church  in 
that  town.    He  is  described  in  the  register 
as  son  of  George  and  Elizabeth  Garter.    He  , 
received  his  early  education  at  the  local  fr«e 
school,  and  first  came  to  London  as  a  servant.  | 
He  then  became  shopman  to  a  mercer  of  the 
name  of  King,  and  subsequently  entered  into 
partnership  in  the  same  trade  in  Chandos 


Street,  GoventGiarden.  This  business  pronag 
a  failure,  he  devoted  himself  to  painting, 
and  sent  several  pictures  to  the  exhibitions. 
Having  gained  the  interest  and  assistance  of 
other  artists,  he  started  on  a  course  of  foreign 
travel,  eventually  settling  down  at  Rome  to 
study  and  form  his  style.    In  1778  be  re- 
turned to  London  and  set  up  as  an  'historical 
portrait  painter.'    He  exhibited  numerons 
pictures  on  various  subjects  at  the  exhibitiani 
up  to  a  few  years  before  his  death.  Thejr  do 
not  seem  to  have  fotmd  purchasers  or  suited 
\  the  taste  of  the  public,  for  in  1786  Carter 
'  opened  an  exhibition  in  PaU  Mall  of  a  col- 
'  lection  of  his  own  pictures,  thirty-fiTV  in 
number ;  these  he  described  in  a  catalope 
in  very  extravagant  terms,  which  excited 
'  great  hostility  from   his  critics  and  mncli 
'  derision  from  the  pnblic.    He  stated  thit 
I  they  were  all  painted  without  commisson 
and  for  the  most  exalted  motives,  and  tint 
',  either  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  collection 
was  at  the  disposal  of  any  intending  pa> 
chaser.  Though  grandiose  in  conception,  and 
of  varying  excelWoe  of  execution,  hii  pic- 
'  tures  do  not  seem  to  merit  the  lack  of  app>- 
I  bation  which  was  their  lot.     Like  nunj 
others  of  the  same  date  and  school  their 
memory  is  preserved  by  the  fiist-clast  en- 
gravers of  tnat  period,  most  of  them  being 
engraved  at  the  artist's  own  expense.  Among 
the  best  known  of  his  works  are :'  The 
Fisherman  going  out '  and  '  The  Fisheimtn'i 
Return,'  both  exhibited  at  the  Society  of 
Artists  in  1778,  and  engraved  in  mezzotint 
by  John  Jones ;  '  A  Wounded  Hussar  on  the 
Field  of  Battle,'  exhibited  at  the  Royal  An- 
demy  in  1776,  and  engraved  in  mezzotint  br 
'  Valentine Ghreeu;  'Industry 'and 'Indolence,' 
both  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  John  Jonet; 
'  The  Apotheosis  of  Garrick,'  with  portiaitsof 
\  contemporary  actors,  exhibited  at  the  B<9*1 
Academy  in  1790,  and  engraved  in  1783  by 
S.  Smith  and  J.  CaldwaU;  'The  Death  of 
,  Sir  Philip  Sidnev,'  engraved  in  mezzotint  bjr 
John  Jones ;  '  'Aie  Death  of  Captain  Codt,' 
:  intended  as  a  pendant  to  West's  'Dettk 
'  of  General  Wolfe,'  and  engraved  by  EtU, 
[  Thomthwaite,  and  J.  R  Smith ;  « Two  Chil- 
dren begging,'  exhibit«d  at  the  Society  of 
Artists  in  1774,  and  engraved  in  mezzotint 
by  J.  R.  Smith ; '  The  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds,' brought  by  the  artist  fit>m  Rome  in 
1778,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
presented  by  the  artist  to  his  native  (uiuidi 
of  St.  James  at  Colchester,  where  it  still 
hangs.    He  also  painted  among  many  others 
some  scenes  from  Sterne's '  Sentimental  Jon^ 
ney,'  some  views  of  '  Gibraltar,'  two  scene* 
from  Sbenstone's  'Schoolmistress,'  and  nu- 
merous portraits.    Late  in  life  he  retiisd  to 
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Hendon,  and  in  1791  published  '  A  NarratiTe 
of  the  Loas  of  the  Grosyenor,  Eastlndiaman,' 
with  plates.  He  died  at  Hendon  in  1794, 
and  WS8  buried  there  on  19  Sept.  in  that 
jear. 

[Bedgnre'sCict.  of  GnglishAitists;  Edwaida's 
Aneodotea  of  Painters  ;  Haineken'a  Dietionnaiie 
dea  Artistes,  Tol.  iii. ;  ^orillo's  Geaebichts  der 
Hahlere;  in  OnMS-Britannien ;  Catalogues  of  the 
Royal  Academy  and  other  Exhibitiona ;  Horant's 
BisUny  and  Antiquities  of  Colchester;  Begisters 
o(  St.  James's  Church,  Colcbestf  r,  an^  of  Hendon 
Church :  Brit.  Una.  Oat.  of  Printed  Books.] 

L.t. 

CABTEB,  HAKRT  WILLIAM  (1787- 
1863),  physician,  was  bom  at  Canterbury  on 
7  Sept.  1787,  being  the  son  of  William  Carter, 
M.D.,  formerly  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
fiitd.  After  education  at  the  King's  School, 
Canterbury,  he  went  to  Oriel  Collie,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  graduated  B.A.  1807,  M.A. 
1810,  M.B.  1811.  In  1812  he  was  elected  a 
Badcliffe  trayelling  fellow,  and  spent  seyeral 
years  afterwards  on  the  continent.  He  be- 
came fellow  of  the  London  College  of  Phy- 
ncians  in  1826.  He  settled  at  Canterbury, 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  Kent  and 
Canterbury  Hospital  in  1819,  and  retired 
from  practice  in  1835,  after  this  date  residing 
at  Eennington  Hall,  near  Ashford,  where  he 
died  on  16  July  1863. 

Inl821  Carter  published  'A  Short  Accotmt 
of  some  of  the  Principal  Hospitals  of  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands,  witii 
remarks  on  the  Climate  and  Diseases  of  these 
Countries.'  He  also  contributed  some  essays 
to  the  '  Cyclopeedia  of  Practical  Medicine.' 

[Hunk's  Coll.  of  Phys.  1878,  iii.  301.1 

G.  T.  B. 

OABTEBj  HENRY,  otherwise  Fbakk 
Lbub  (1821-1880),  son  of  Joseph  Carter, 
gloye  manufiacturer.  was  bom  at  Ipswich  in 
1821.  He  passed  his  boyhood  in  his  father's 
&ctoTy  to  learn  the  gloye-making  business, 
and  that  he  might  perfect  himself  in  It  was  sent 
to  London  at  seyenteen  years  of  age  to  the  care 
of  an  nncle  who  had  an  extensiye  drapery 
establishment.  Both  at  Ipswich  and  in  Lon- 
don he  indulged  in  a  taste  for  drawing,  sketch- 
ing, and  engraying,  particularly  on  wood, 
and  to  escape  the  renroaches  of  his  father 
and  uncle,  who  bad  oestined  him  for  trade, 
he  concealed  his  identity  by  the  use  of  the 
name  '  Frank  Leslie.'  In  his  twentieth  year 
be  \»gaa  to  practise  art  as  his  only  pursuit 
in  life.  At  this  time  also  he  married,  the 
usue  of  the  marriage  being  three  sons ;  this 
Mion  was,  howeyer,  unfoitunate  from  the 
conuoenoemeBt,  and  after  nearly  twenty  years' 


continuance  ended  in  a  separation  in  1860. 
In  his  career  as  an  artist  he  first  entered  the 
establishment  of  the  '  Illustrated  London 
News,'  whose  engraying  department  was  en- 
trusted to  his  charge,  and  here  he  mastered 
the  details  relating  to  an  illustrated  paper. 
He  emigrated  to  If ew  York  in  1848,  and 
shortly  after  his  arriyal  had  his  name,  Henry 
Carter,  changed  into  '  Frank  Leslie '  by  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature.  His  first  con- 
nection in  America  was  with  '  Oleason's 
Pictorial,' but  in  1864,  having  accumulated  a 
small  capital,  he  began  publishing  on  his  own 
account.  He  commenced  with  the  '  Oazette 
of  Fashion,'  which  was  soon  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  the  'New  York  Journal.'  He 
purchased  the  'Journal'  for  a  low  figure, 
and  then  by  skilful  management  made  it  a 
paying  property.  The  work,  however,  witli 
which  his  name  is  more  intimately  associated 
in  the  public  mind  is  '  Frank  Leslie's  Illus- 
trated Newspaper,'  the  first  number  of  which 
was  issued  on  14Dec.  1856.  In  this  periodical 
he  produced  illustrations  of  current  history, 
together  with  pictures  copied  from  European 
journals.  He  invented  for  his  establishment 
a  new  system  of  engraving  large  pictures. 
Finding  that  the  constant  work  of  an  en- 
graver was  required  for  two  weeks  to  pro- 
duce a  double-page  illustration,  he  had  the 
wood  block  cut  into  thirty-two  squares  and 

I  employed  an  engraver  for  each  square.  By 
this  means  the  work  was  done  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  success  of  this  method  was  at 
once  so  clearly  apparent  that  it  has  loiu^  been 
generally  adoptea  by  the  proprietors  of  illus- 
trated newspapers.     In  1866  he  started  the 

I  '  Chimney  Comer,'  the  editing  of  which  he 

I  entrustea  to  his  second  wife.  He  married 
her  after  the  separation  from  the  first  had 

,  been  legally  effected,  she  also  having  been 
divorced  from  her  husband,  Ephraim  Ueorge 
Squier,  the  archeeologist.  To  her  he  assigned 
likewise  the  editing  of  the '  Lady's  Magazine,' 
a  continuation  and  enlargement  of  the  '  Oa- 
zette of  Fashion.'  To  these  he  then  added 
in  rapid  succession  the  'Boys'  and  Girls' 
Weekly,'  'Pleasant  Hours,'  the  'Lady's 
Journal,'  edited  also  by  Mrs.  Leslie,  the 
'Popular  Monthly,'  the  'Sunday  Magazine,' 
the  '  Budget  of  wit  and  Chatterbox,'  and 
'  Die  Ulustrirte  Zeitung.'  From  these  various 
publications,  which  proved  generally  pro- 

:  fitable,  he  gathered  a  great  deal  of  money. 
From  the  '  Chimney  Comer '  alone  he  is  said 
to  have  cleared  in  one  year  60,000  dollars. 
The  war  between  the  North  and  South  was 
to  him  a  field  of  most  abundant  harvest,  the 
circulation  of  his  papers,  chiefly  those  that 
were  illustrated,  having  during  that  period 
very  greatly  increased.  He  spent  the  money 
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which  poured  into  his  office  with  great 
liberality.  He  owned  a  magnificent  resi- 
dence about  midway  between  Saratoga  and 
Lonely  Lake,  surrounded  by  an  estate  of  six 
hundred  acres.  Here  he  extended  his  hospi- 
tality to  his  numerous  firiends  and  fairly 
squandered  his  money,  and  the  result  was 
inevitable.  In  September  1877  he  saw  ruin 
staring  him  in  the  face.  His  property  had  to 
be  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  he 
himself  being  retained  as  general  manager  of 
the  publishing  business,  with  an  allowance  of 
twentv  per  cent,  of  the  profits  for  his  own  use. 
One  01  nis  heaviest  trade  losses  was  on  the 
publication  of  the '  Historical  Register  of  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  1876,' 
a  valuable  work,  but  far  firom  a  conmiercial 
success.  In  April  1879,  by  some  judicial 
proceedinsa,  he  was  enabled  to  recover  a 
large  portion  of  his  business.  The  American 
Institution  of  New  York  awarded  him  the 
medal  for  wood-engraving  in  1848 ;  the  state 
of  New  York  appointed  him  her  commis- 
sioner for  the  fine  arts  department  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  again  in  1876; 
the  state  of  New  York  named  him  commis- 
sioner to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philar 
delphia,  where  his  brother  commissioners 
firam  the  other  states  elected  him  their  presi- 
dent. His  employes  for  some  time  numbered 
upwards  of  three  hundred,  and  the  money 
paid  for  their  work  exceeded  6,000  doUars 
weekly.  He  was  beloved  by  them  all,  as 
the  manner  in  which  he  treated  them  was 
always  remarkably  kind,  and  whenever  oc- 
casion offered  most  discriminating  and  gene- 
rous. He  died  of  cancer  at  his  residence. 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  on  10  Jan.  1880. 
Other  works  brought  out  by  him  and  not 
previously  mentioned  were :  '  F.  Leslie's  Pic- 
torial History  of  the  American  Civil  War,' 
edited  by  E.  G.  Sqnier,  1862 ;  '  F.  Leslie's 
Illustrated  Almanack  and  Repository,  1866 ;' 
'  The  Paris  Exposition,  Report  on  Fine  Arts, 
by  F.  Leslie,'  1868 ;  and  <  California :  a  Plea- 
sant Trip  from  Qotham  to  the  Golden  Gate,' 
written  by  his  wife,  M.  Florence  Leslie,  in 
1877. 

[New  York  Times,  11  Jan.  1880 ;  Appleton's 
Annual  Cyclopsedia,  1880,  pp.  427-9.] 

G.  C.  B. 

OABTEB,  JAME8(1798-1856),engraver, 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Shoreditch  in  1798, 
and  in  his  youth  gained  the  silver  medal  of 
the  Society  of  Aits  for  drawing.  He  was 
first  artided  to  Mr.  Tyrrel,  an  architectural 
engraver,  but  later  on  abandoned  this  class  of 
engraving  for  landscapes  and  figures.  In  this 
style  he  attained  great  proficiency,  although 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  instruc- 


tion after  he  quitted  Mr.  'TyrreL     Fram 
1830  to  1840  he  was  employed  larsely  on 
engravings  for  the  annuals,  en>eciaUT  Jen- 
nings's 'Landscape  Annual,'  for  which  he 
executed  several  plates  after  Samuel  Pioot, 
David  Roberts,  and  James  Holland.   He  was 
also  employed  by  Weale,  the  fine  art  pab- 
lisher,  in  numerous  architectural  works.  When 
the  engravings  from  the  Vernon  Gallery  ap- 
peared in  the  '  Art  Journal,'  Carter  was  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  engraving  '  The  Vil- 
lage Festival,' painted  by  Goodall.    Ihiswss 
foUowed  in  the  same  series  by  engravings 
firom  '  The  Angler's  Nook,'  pamted  by  N»- 
smyth,  and  'Hadrian's  Villa,'  painted  bj 
Richard  Wilson ;  these  worksgave  so  mini 
satisfaction,  that  Mr.  E.  M.  "^^^urd  specisUv 
requested  that  he  should  be  employed  to  en- 
grave his  picture  of '  The  South  S<«  Bubble,' 
and  subsequently  employed  him  on  his  own 
behalf  to  engrave  his  picture  of  '  Benjamin 
West's  First  Essay  in  Art.'    Tim  plats  be 
completed  but  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  the  end  of  August  1855, 
probably  hastened  by  his  devotion  to  his  work. 
Like  many  workers  in  the  same  profession, 
Carter  found  it  verv  unremunerative,  and 
made  no  provision  tor  a  numerous  &jnily. 
Besides  the  engravings  already  mentioned, he 
engraved  among  others  a  plate  from  his  own 
design  of '  Cromwell  dictating  to  Milton  the 
Despatch  on  behalf  of  the  Waldensee '  and 
a  portrait  of  Sir  Marc  Isambard  Brunei,  after 
Samuel  Drummond. 

[Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists  of  the  Eoelisii 
School ;  Le  Blanc's  Manuel  de  I'Amateor  d'Es- 
tampes;  Ait  Joomal,  1855.]  L.  C. 

CARTER,  JOHN,  the  elder  (1554-16S5), 
divine,  bom  at  Wickham,  Kent,  in  1554,  wa< 
educated  at  Clare  HaU,  Cambridge,  under 
Dr.  Thomas  Byng  [q.  v.],  through  the  gene- 
I  rosity  of  a  Mr.  Rose  of  Oanterbniy.  After 
I  taking  his  degree  Dr.  Byng  oSerii  Outer 
rooms  in  his  own  house  to  enable  him  to  cob- 
tinue  his  studies,  and  he  thus  became  intimate 
with  Dr.  Chaderton  ^q.  v.],  Lancelot  Asdrewei 

tq.  v.],  and  Nathatuel  Culverwel  fq-  v-l  I" 
688  he  became  vicar  of  Bramford,  SuffoDc,  and 
performed  his  pastoral  duties  with  great  sesL 
His  avowal  of  puritanism  raised  up  enemiea 
in  his  parish,  and  after  many  disputes  witk 
his  bishop  he  was  removed  to  the  rectory  d 
Belstead,  also  in  Suffolk,  in  1617.  He  oied 
on  21  Feb.  1634-5.  Samuel  Carteroflpewia 
preached  the  funeral  sermon.  His  son,  John 
Carter  the  younger  [q.  v.],  drew  up  an  anec- 
dotal life  ot  his  father,  which  attests  Ca^ 
tor's  pie^,  good-humour,  and  wit.  It  wu 
first  published  in  1653  under  the  title  d 
'  The  Tombstone,  or  *  Biokan  sad  Imperfect 
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Monument  of  that  worthy  Man,  Mr.  John 
Cuter,'  London,  with  dedioations  to  '  the 
Lady  Fiances  Hobarte,'  and  others.  It  was 
republished  in  Samuel  Clarke's '  Collection  of 
the  Lives  of  Ten  Eminent  Diviaes '  in  1662. 
A  fine  portrait,  engraved  by  Robert 
Vaughan,  is  prefixed  to  each  edition  of  the 
life.  Carter  was  the  author  of  <  A  Plaine 
and  Compendious  Exposition  of  Christ's  Seir- 
mon  on  tne  Mount,'  London,  1627,  and  of  an 
unpublished  petition  to  James  I  for  the  re- 
moval of  burdensome  oeiemonies. 

[BaTy'i  Athenn  Suffole.  i.  827,  in  Brit  Mns.  : 
Addit  MS.  19166 ;  Neal's  Hist   of  the  Fori-  | 
tans;  Clarke's  Lives;  Carter's  Tombstone,  as 
above.]  S.  L.      | 

OAKTEB,  JOHN,  the  younger  {d.  1655),  | 

divine,  son  of  John  Carter  the  elder  [q.  v.],  | 
bom  in  his  father's  parish  of  Bramford,  was  : 
admitted  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1696,  proceeded  B.A.  1599,  and 
MA.  1603.  Ho  was  chosen  by  the  parishioners 
curate  or  assistant  minister  of  St.  Peter  Man- 
croft,  Norwich,  in  16S1 ;  was  appointed  one 
of  the  four  lecturers  in  1633  to  preach  the 
Tuesdav  lectiires  at  St.  Peter's  according  to 
the  otder  of  the  assembly ;  and  in  1688  be- 
came parish  chaplain  or  head  minister,  which 
poet  he  retained  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  In 
three  sermons,  preached  before  the  Norwich 
corporation,  in  celebration  of  the  guild  festi- 
vals of  1644,  1647,  and  1650  (see  The  Nail 
and  the  Wheel,  1647;  A  rare  eight,  or  the 
Lyon,  1650),  he  vehemently  attacked  the 
magistrates  for  their  weak-kneed  devotion  to 
presl^terianism.  The  violence  of  his  lan- 
guage and  his  fanatical  denunciations  of 
monarchy  caused  his  removal  bom  the  mini- 
stiy,  and  at  the  close  of  1653  he  cdQs  him- 
self 'preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  yet 
Kjonming  in  the  city  of  Norwich.'  He  was 
auerwards  minister  of  St.  Lawrence,  Nor- 
wich, and  died  in  that  city  on  10  Dec.  1655. 
John  Oollings,  B.D.,  preached  the  funeral 
aennon  on  14  Deo.  Carter  wrote  the  memoir 
of  his  father  entitled  '  The  Tombstone '  in 
1663. 

pavVs  Athens  Snfible.  i.  S98,  in  Brit.  Mas. 
Addit.  MS.  19166;  Masten's  Hist,  of  C.  0.  0. 
Oamb.  p.  264;  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  iv.  188-9; 
Brit.  Mas.  Cat.]  S.  L. 

CABTER,  JOHN  (174ft-1817),  draughts- 
man and  architect,  the  son  of  Benjamin 
Carter,  a  marble-carver  established  in  Pic- 
cadilly, was  bom  on  22  June  1748.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school 
at  Battersea,  and  aA-erwards  to  one  m  Ken-  | 
mngton  Lane,  and  at  this  period,  according  ^ 
to  one  of  his  biographers, '  nis  genius  began  t 


to  unfold  itself  in  practising  musick  on  the 
English  flute,  and  making  attempts  at  draw- 
ing.' Carter  had  always  a  love  for  music,  and 
mention  is  made  of  two  operas  named  'The 
White  Rose '  and  '  The  Cell  of  St.  Oswald,' 
'  which  he  not  only  wrote  [apparently  for 
private  theatricals],  but  set  to  musick,  and 
painted  the  scenery  adapted  to  them,'  ezhi- 
bitinff  them  '  upon  a  small  stage.'  Leaving 
schou  when  only  about  twelve,  he  went 
home  to  his  father,  '  under  whose  roof  he 
prosecuted  the  art  of  design,  making  work- 
mg  drawings  for  the  men.'  About  1764 
(his  father  naving  died).  Carter  was  taken 
into  the  office  of  a  Mr.  Joseph  Dixon,  sux>- 
veyor  and  mason,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  some  vears.  la  1774  he  was  employed  to 
execute  drawings  for  the  'Builders  Maga- 
zine,' a'  periodical  edited  by  Newbery  of 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  for  this  he  con- 
tinued to  draw  until  1786.  In  one  of  its 
numbers  he  published  a  design  for  a  sessions 
house,  which  was  afterwards  copied  by  some 
nnscrupulous  person,  who  sent  it  in  as  his 
own  original  design,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
competition  for  the  building  of  a  sessions 
house  on  Clerkenwell  Green.  This  copied 
drawing  was  successful,  and  the  building  was 
erected  in  accordance  with  it,  while  a  new 
design  which  Carter  himself  sent  in  for  the 
competition  was  rejected  by  the  judges.    In 

1780,  on  the  lecommendation  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Lort,  Carter  was  employed  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  to  do  some  drawing  and  etch- 
ing. He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  society 
in  March  1795,  and  worked  much  for  it  as  its 
draughtsman.  In  1780  he  had  drawn  for 
Richard  Gough,  afterwards  his  great  patron, 
the  west  front  of  Croyland  Abbey  Church, 
and  many  other  subjects,  which  were  inserted 
in  Gough's  '  Sepulchral  Monuments '  and  in 
his  other  works.  Gough,  in  the  preface  to  his 
'  Histoiy  of  Croyland  Abbey '  (1783),  and  in 
the  preface  to  his  '  Sepulchral  Monuments ' 
(17^),  speaks  highly  01  Carter's  abilities.  In 

1781,  and  later.  Carter  also  met  with  other 
patrons  and  friends,  among  whom  were  John 
Soane,  the  architect,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Milner, 
Sir  Henry  Charles  EWlefield,  William  Bray, 
F.aA.,  Sir  mchaid  C^lt  Hoare,  the  Earl  of 
Exeter,  and  Horace  Walpole.  His  first  im- 
portant published  work  was  his '  Specimens  of 
Andent  Sculpture  and  Painting,' published  in 
parte  (folio  size)  frx>m  1780  till  1794.  The 
engraved  title-page  of  vol.  i.  is  '  Specimens 
of  the  Antient  Sculpture  and  Fainting 
now  remaining  in  this  Kingdom,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  reign  of  Henry  ye  VIU, 
consisting  of  Statues,  Bassorelievos  .  .  . 
Paintings  on  Gloss  and  on  Walls.  ...  A 
description  of  each  subject,  some  of  which 
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by  Oentlemen  of  Leteraiy  [lie]  abilities,  and 
well  versed  in  the  Antiquities  of  this  Kino^ 
dom,  whose  names  are  prefixed  to  their 
Essays.  .  .  .  The  Drawings  made  from  the 
original  Subjects,  and  engrav'd  by  John  Car- 
ter, Nov.  1st,  1780.'  The  dedication  of  this 
volume  is  to  Horace  Walpole,  the  patron  of 
the  book,  and  is  dated  November  1786. 
Vol.  iL  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Exeter, 
and  its  title-page  is  dated  1787 :  a  postscript 
to  the  whole  work  is  dated  '  London,  May 
1794 '  (a  new  edition,  with  index,  appeared 
in  1888,  2  vols,  in  one,  folio).  In  his  intro- 
duction to  the  'Specimens'  Carter  states 
that,  'having  explored  at  different  times 
various  parts  of  England  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  sketches  and  drawings  of  the  remains 
of  ancient  sculpture  and  pamting,  his  aim  is 
to  perpetuate  such  as  he  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  with  by  engraving  them.'  While 
the  '  Specimens '  was  m  progress.  Carter  also 
published  '  Views  of  Ancient  Buildings  in 
England '  (drawn  and  engraved  by  himself), 
6  vols.  London,  1786-93, 16mo  (republished 
as  '  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture,  and 
Ancient  Buildings  in  England,  comprised  in 
120  views,'  4  vols.  London,  1824, 16mo).  In 
1795  he  began  another  extensive  work, '  The 
Ancient  Architecture  of  England'  (1795- 
1814,  folio).  Part  i.  deals  with  'The  Orders 
of  Architecture  during  the  British,  Roman, 
Saxon,  and  Norman  aeras  ;*  its  engraved  title- 
page  is  dated  London,  1796,  and  its  dedica- 
tion (to  H.RH.  the  Duke  of  York)  1806. 
Part  li.,  'The  Orders  of  Architecture  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  lH,  Edward  III, 
Bichard  II,  Henry  VI,  Henry  VII,  and 
Henry  Vlll,'  was  not  completed.    Its  title- 

Sage  18  dated  1807,  but  the  engravings  bear 
atee  from  1807  to  1814.  A  new  and  en- 
larged edition  of  this  work  was  published  in 
18&  (two  parts,  folio)  by  John  Britton,  who 
has  remarked  that  '  Carter  was  the  fint  to 
point  out  to  the  public  the  right  way  of  de- 
lineating the  component  and  detached  parts 
of  the  old  buildings  of  England.  His  national 
work  on  Ancient  Architecture  occupied  him 
more  than  twenty  years.'  The  arrangement 
of  the  architectural  specimens  chronologi- 
cally was  also  an  important  feature  in  Car- 
ter's book,  and  prepared  the  way  for  subse- 
quent writers  on  the  sequence  of  styles. 
Between  1796  and  181S  Carter  was  further 
engaged  in  preparing  '  plans,  elevations,  sec- 
tions, and  specimens  of  the  arehitecture '  of 
various  ecclesiastical  buildings,  which  were 
published  at  intervals  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, viz.,  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westmin- 
ster, 1795,  &c ;  Exeter  Cathedral,  1797,  &c. ; 
the  abbey  church  of  Bath,  1798;  Durham  Ca- 
thedral, 1801;  Gloucester  Cathedral,  1809; 


St.  Albans  Abbey,  18ia  One  otherwofc  <i 
Carter's,  of  considerable  importance,  rraniim 
to  be  noticed,  namely,  the  series  of  papers  pb- 
lished  in  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine' mm 
1798  to  1817,  with  the  odd  title  of '  Pnnuito 
of  Architectural  Innovation.'  These  pqien 
partly  consist  of  a  series  at  attacks  upon  liis 
contemporaries,  who  had  been,  or  were  likelv 
to  be,  concerned  in  the  '  restoration'  or  de- 
struction of  various  ancient  buildings  and 
monuments.  They  were  simply  signed '  An 
Architect,'  but  Carter's  authorship  could  not 
well  be  concealed.  In  the  first  article  of  the 
series  {Oent.  Mag,  vol.  Ixviii.  pt.  iL  1798, 
pp.  764-6)  he  declares  that  it  is  neosMUj 
that  the  attention  of  antiquaries  should  w 
directed  to  '  those  remains  of  our  ootmtiT'i 
antient  splendour  which  may,  from  tiim  to 
time,  give  way  to  the  iron  hand  of  aiciiitte- 
tural  innovation.'  It  has  been  remaiM  bj 
Pngin  that  Carter's  'enthusiastic  zeal'wu 
'  undoubtedly  effectual  in  checking  the  mnti- 
lation  of  ancient  monuments.' 

Carter  practised  little  as  an  aichiteet;  t 
list  of  some  minor  works  which  were  earned 
out  from  his  designs  may  be  found  in  the 
'Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  1817  (pt  il 
p.  365 ;  c£  Gent.  Mag.  1818,  voL  lixxvii.  pt.  L 

Ep.  273-6).  Towards  the  autumn  of  1816  hii 
ealth  began  to  decline.  In  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  dropsy  made  its  appearance, 
and  he  diea  in  Upper  Eaton  Street,  Pimlioo, 
on  8  Sept.  1817,  aged  69.  He  was  buried 
at  Hampstead,  an  inscribed  stone  to  his 
memory  being  placed  on  the  south  side  of  tk 
church.  His  collection  of  drawings,  antiqai- 
ties,  &c.,  was  sold  by  auction  at  Sodiebj's 
on  23-6  Feb.  1818,  and  produced  the  stun  of 
1,627A  3«.  6<i.  It  included  a  series  of  sketches 
'  relati^  to  the  antiquities  of  England  isd 
South  Wales,  from  the  year  1764  to  1816,  in 
26  volumes,'  the  outcome  of  his  summer  ex- 
cursions during  more  than  fifl^  years. 

Carter  was  a  bachelor,  and  is  described  M 
being  'reserved'  in  manner,  and  'frugal, eroi 
to  parsimony.'  He  was  rather  irascible  in 
temper,  and  had  the  reputation  of  bong  * 
quarrelsome  man.  He  was  dogmatic,  ud 
obstinate  in  maintaining  his  own  antiquuiu 
theories — habits  of  mind  partly  dueperhsp* 
to  his  very  imperfect  education.  He  knew 
no  language  but  his  own,  and  this  want  of 
knowledge  also  much  interfered  with  hii 
archaeological  inquiries,  though  he  had  th« 
advantage  of  being  assisted  in  his  published 
works  by  men  more  learned  than  himtelil 
such  as  Richard  Gough  and  Dr.  John  Milnsr. 
It  is  also  recorded  of  him,  however,  that '  aa 
a  companion  he  was  blameless '  and  '  plew- 
ing,'  and  that  *  bis  integrity  was  incormp- 
tible.'    The  statemente  that  Carter  was  an 
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Irishman  and  of  the  Roman  catholic  reli- 
gion (Resor&te,  Diet. ;  Matrus,  PursuiU 
of  Literature  (7th  ed.).  Dial.  it.  1.  297  and 
note)  seem  to  be  erroneous  (see  Chnt.  Mag. 
1818,  Tol.  btxxviii.  pt.  i.  pp.  273-6).  It 
has  also  been  erroneously  stated  that  there 
is  a  memoir  of  him  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Dam- 
pier.  This  refers  to  John  darter  (1816-1860) 
[q.v.] 

[Obitnaiy  notices  in  Qant.  Hag.  for  1817 
(pU  iu),  pp.  363-8,  and  an  additional  memoir,  | 
chiefly  rxtiacted  from  the  Mew  Monthly  Mag.,  in 
G«nt.  Hag.  fnr  1818,  vol.  Ixxzriii.  (pt.  i.)  pp. 
273-6.  The  Gent.  Hag-  contains  nnmerons  other 
references  to  Carter,  for  which  see  its  General 
Ind»-x  (1787-1818),  voL  iii,  s.v.  'Carter'  and 
'ArehiteotniallnnoTatioo ;' Hichols'slllnstrations 
of  Litt  Hist,  (several  reff.  in  index  to  toI.  viii.) 
and  his  Literary  Anecdotes  (reff  in  the  Indices) ;  j 
Bedgrare's  Diet,  of  Artists.  For  the  biblio- 
gmphy  eompare  Lowndes's  Bibliog.  Manual ; 
Allibone's  Diet.  Eng.  Lit. ;  Unir.  Cat.  of  Books 
an  Art  (Sontb  Kensington  Mas.),  and  the  Brit. 
Mas.  Catalogue.]  W.  W. 

OARTEB,  JOHN  (1816-1860).  a  silk- 
weaver,  who^  having  lost  by  accident  the 
power  of  using  hands,  learned  the  art  of 
orawing  by  holding  the  pencil  or  brush  in 
his  mouth,  -was  bom  of  humble  parents  at 
OMveshall,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  on  81  July 
1816.    After  attending  the  dame's  school 
and  the  national  school  of  the  village,  he 
was  sent  in  his  thirteenth  year  to  an  endowed  \ 
school,  where  he  remained  two  years.    Here 
he  gave  some  evidence  of  his  remarkable  artis-  ' 
ticgiftabyatendencytoBcribblefigiiresonhis 
deu  or  copybook  instead  of  doing  his  lessons ; 
bat,  on  acconnt  of  untoward  circumstsnces, 
his  gifts  were  not  developed  fiirther.    On 
leaving  school  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  silk-  ' 
weaver,  and  after  his  marriage  in  1836  pursued 
the  business  on  his  own  account.    In  May 
1886,  while  climbing  a  tree  in  search  of  birds, 
he  fell  forty  feet  to  the  ground,  receiving 
such  serious  injury  to  the  spine  as  to  deprive 
him  of  nearly  allpower  of  muscular  motion 
below  the  neck.  Having  accidentally  learned 
that  a  young  woman  who  had  lost  the  use  ' 
of  her  hands  had  learned  to  draw  with  her 
month,  he  resolved  if  possible  to  turn  his  ' 
srtiKtio  gifts  to  account  in  a  similar  way. ' 
By  dogged  perseverance  he  mastered  all  the  ' 
twhnicalitiee  of  drawing  without  personal 
instroetaon,  and  acquirea  such  proficiency  as  ' 
would  have  done  credit  to  him  even  had  he  ' 
possessed  the  use  of  his  hands.    He  devoted  ' 
hinself  chiefly  to  line-drawing,  and,  by  hold- 
ing the  pencil  or  brush  between  his  teeth, ' 
was  able  to  produce  the  most  accurate  and  ' 
^eate  strokes.     With  the  help  of  an  at-  ' 
tendant  to  supply  his  materials,  he  produced  | 


drawings  of  great  beautr  and  of  thorongh 
artistic  finish  in  every  detaU.  On  21  May 
1860  the  small  carriage  in  which  he  was 
drawn  was  accidentally  overturned,  and  his 
system  received  so  severe  a  shock  that  he 
never  recovered,  dying  on  4  June  following. 
The  Rev.  W.  J.  Dampier,  vicar  of  Cogges- 
hall,  published  a  memoir  in  1860  (reissued  in 
1875).  A  list  of  eighty-seven  of  Carter's 
drawings  is  given,  with  the  names  of  the 
owners.  They  include  drawings  after  Albert 
Diirer,  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  and 
Landseer.  They  resemble  line-eiigravings, 
and,  as  Mr.  Ricunond  tells  the  author  of  uie 
book,  the  power  of  imitation  is  most  extra- 
ordinary. 

[Dampier's  Memoir;  lite  by  F.  W.  HiUsk 
1868.1  T.  F.  H. 

OABTEB^  LAWRENC3E  (I672-I746), 
judge,  was  bom  at  Leicester  in  1672.  His 
family  came  originally  from  Hitohin  in  Hert- 
fordshire. His  father,  Lawrence  Carter,  mar- 
ried Mary^  daughter  of  Thomas  Wadland  of 
Newark,  Leicester,  the  solicitor  to  whom  he 
was  articled ;  was  M.P.  for  the  town  in  several 
parliaments  of  William  III  (see  Luttbeix. 
vi.  6,  II,  14),  of  whom  he  was  a  firm  sup- 
porter, and  in  1686  projected  and  carried  out 
a  system  of  water  supply  for  Leicester.  The 
son  became  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
on  I  Sept.  1697  was  unanimously  elected 
recorder  of  his  native  town  in  succession  to 
Sir  Nathan  Wright,  which  office  he  held  till 
1729.  He  represented  Leicester  in  parlia- 
ment thrice,  in  1698,  1701,  and  1722,  and 
Beeralston  in  1710,  1714,  and  1716 ;  but  no 
speeches  of  his  are  extant.  In  1716  he  was 
counsel  for  the  crown  against  several  of  the 
rebel  prisoners,  first  at  Liverpool  with  Sir 
Francis  Page,  kin^s  Serjeant,  and  then  at 
Carlisle  on  a  special  commission  with  Mr. 
Baron  Fortescue.  Before  leaving  town  For^ 
tescne  was  promised  a  fee  of  600/.,  and  as 
Carter  had  had  the  same  fee  as  Page  at  Liver- 
pool he  applied  to  the  treasury  for  the  like 
treatment  with  Fortescue  at  Carlisle.  In 
Dec.  1716  he  became  solicitor-general  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II,  was 
appointed  serjeant-at-law  in  1724,  and  was 
nude  king's  seijeant  SO  April,  and  knighted 
4  May  in  the  same  year.  On  16  Oct.  1726 
he  was  raised  to  the  bench  of  the  court  of 
exchequer  in  succession  to  Baron  Price,  and 
continued  in  the  office  till  his  death.  He 
lived  in  Redcross  Street,  Newark,  Leicester, 
in  a  house  built  on  the  site  of  the  collegiate 
church,  which  was  destroyed  at  the  l&for^ 
mation.  He  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  town, 
and  with  hie  half  brother  Thomas  was  a  trus- 
tee of  tfae  Bolbech  charity.  He  died  14  March 
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1746,  and  wag  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Mary  de  Castro.  Ue  was  never  married,  and 
his  estates  passed  to  bis  half  brother  Thomas. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  Thoreeby's 
'  Town  of  Leicester,'  p.  176. 

[Pass's  Lives  of  the  Jndges ;  Leicester  Borough 
Becords ;  Pari.  History,  6,  219  ;  Gent.  Mag.  xr. 
164  ;  Nicholls's  Leicestershire,  i  49,  ii.  318 ;  Be- 
dington's  Treasury  Papers,  1714,  ccvii.  No.  6.] 

J.  A.H. 

CARTER,  MATTHEW  (  fl.  1660),  loyal- 
ist, was  a  gentleman  of  position  and  influence 
in  the  county  of  Kent.  When  the  loyal  in- 
habitants of  that  county  rallied  round  the 
king's  standard  in  May  1648  in  the  last  despe- 
rate attempt  to  defeat  the  parliamentarians, 
Carter  was  chosen  quartermaster-general  oi 
all  the  forces,  and  in  the  memorable  events 
that  followed  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  At 
the  surrender  of  Colchester  on  the  ensuing 
27  Aug.,  after  a  defence  of  seventy-six  days, 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  parliament. 
During  his  long  connnement  he  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  scenes  of  which  he  had  been  an 
eye-witness,  under  the  title  of '  A  Most  True 
and  Exact  Relation  of  That  as  Honourable  as 
unfortunate  Expedition  of  Kent,  Essex,  and 
Colchester.  By  M.  C.  A  Loyall  Actor  in 
that  Engagement,  Anno  Dom.  1648.  Printed 
in  the  Yeere  1650,'  12mo.  This  valuable  tract 
was  seen  through  the  press  by  the  author's 
friend,  'Sir  C.  K.,'  possibly  Sir  Charles 
Kemeys,  bait.,  of  Kevanmably  in  Qlamor- 
ganshire.  It  fearlessly  exposes  the  cruel  deeds 
of  Fairfax  and  his  subordinates.  An  edition 
was  issued  at  Colchester  without  a  date,  but 
probably  about  1770,  by  the  Essex  antiquar 
ries,  the  Revs.  Philip  Morant  and  Thomas 
Luifkin,  with  cumbrous  additions,  which  do 
not  add  to  the  value  of  Carter's  simple  and 
telling  narrative.  Of  this  edition  several  re- 
prints were  published  (Gouge,  British  To- 
pography, i.  848-9).  Carter  was  also  the 
author  of  a  useful  little  compilation  from  the 
best  writers  on  heraldry,  which  he  called 
'  Honor  Bedivivus ;  or  an  Analysis  of  Honor 
andArmory,'12mo,  London,  1665.  It  reached 
a  second  eaition  in  1660  (reprinted  in  1669), 
and  a  third  in  1673,  and  for  many  years 
continued  to  be  the  most  popular  text-book 
with  all  who  studied  heraldry.  The  pretty 
plates  by  R  Gaywood  are  reduced  copies 
of  the  whole-length  figures  in  Milles's  '  Ca- 
talogue of  Honour'  (Moirua,  Bibliotheca 
Seraldica,  pp.  144,  158,  187).  Carter  died 
between  the  appearance  of  the  reprint  of  the 
second  edition  m  1660  and  the  third  edition 
in  1673. 

(Cromwell's  History  of  Colehestar,  Ldi.iT.; 
Notes  and  (Series,  4th  aer.  sii  808;  <tli  aw. 


vii.  147 ;  Gent.  Hag.  Uix.  i.  299 ;  Smith's  BiU. 
Cantiana,  pp.  72-3.]  G.  G. 

CARTER,  OLIVER  ([1640? -1605),  di- 
Tine,  was  probablr  a  native  of  tJiat  {wit  of 
Richmondshire  which  is  in  the  ooanty  at 
Lancaster.  He  was  admitted  a  echolu  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  Lidy 
Margaret's  foundation,  in  November  1666; 
he  was  BA.  1669-60;  feUow,  18  Much 
1662-8 ;  M.A,  1663 ;  senior  feUow,  28  April 
1564 ;  and  college  preacher,  26  April  1666, 
William  Fulke  also  serving  in  the  tanu 
oipacity.  He  was  B J),  in  1669.  Later  ii 
life  the  title  S.T.F.  is  found  attached  to  hit 
name.  His  first  known  promotion  was  to  t 
preacher's  place  in  the  collegiate  chuidi  d 
Manchester.  This  was  after  June  1571 :  hit 
appointment  as  fellow  there  haa  been  placed 
too  early  by  Ohurton  and  others.  His  ntmt 
first  appears  in  the  local  records  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  baptism  of  his  child  Sarah  on 
6  Oct.  1678,  when  he  is  called  '  Mr.  OIttw 
Carter.'  Herle,  the  warden  of  the  collwa, 
complaining  of  the  bitter  antagonism  of  tne 
Roman  catholic  population  of  the  district, 
described  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Burghley,  dated 
in  April  1574,  how  '  our  preatmer,  who  ii 
I  a  bachelor  of  divinity,'  was  riding  out  oe 
!  14  March  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  chapels, 
!  when  he  was  assaulted  and  wounded.  Carter 
I  seema  at  first  to  have  connived  with  Herie 
;  in  making  nnfavouraUe  grants  of  the  col- 
lege lands  upon  long  leases  and  small  reata, 
though  soon  after  he  resisted  the  spoliatioD. 
One  of  theee  questionable  grants  was  that  by 
'  which  the  warden  and  the  feUow-chaplaina, 
September  1676,  bestowed  the  steviraidsh^ 
I  of  the  lands  and  property  of  the  ooUege 
upon  Edmund  Trafford,  esq.  and  his  heirs; 
this  document,  signed  by  the  warden,  Cartst^ 
and  two  other  fellows,  is  still  preserved 
among  the  muniments  of  the  De  Tra&rd 
family  at  Trafibrd  HalL  Funds  were  not 
always  available  for  tlie  payment  <tf  the 
stipends  of  the  members  oi  t£e  foundation; 
and  it  is  suggestive  to  find,  with  respect  to 
Carter,  that  it  was  about  this  time  tnat  he 
was  assisted  oat  of  the  moneyprovided  by 
the  bounty  of  Robert  Nowell.  Tneexecuttss 
of  that  benevolent  man,  one  of  them  hi* 
brother,  the  famous  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  lent 
'to  one  Mr.  Carter,  •  preacher  at  Mtn- 
chester,'  40«., '  to  be  repayed  again  the  30tb 
March  A*  1676,'  i.e.  1676-6.  Soon  after  he 
borrowed  40«.  more,  when  his  entire  debt 
was  4i.  On  20  Nov.  1576  there  was  * 
ftirther  loan  of  5^.  Carter's  introduction  to 
the  college  occurred  at  a  critical  point  in  its 
histoiy,  being  thai  in  so  pitiful  a  omdition 
tliat  it  was  near  dissolution.  The  warden, 
said  by  some  to  have  been  •  papist,  was  non- 
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resident ;  the  fabric  of  the  church  was  in 
decay;  there  had  been  no  election  of  church- 
waidenafrom  1668  to  1671 ;  painted  pictures, 
in  spite  of  the  regulations  to  the  contrary, 
still  adorned  the  walls ;  and  the  only  plate  , 
the  church  possessed  was  one  broken  chalioe.  | 
Carter  bitterly  complained  to  Burghley,  with 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  intimate,  on 
the  condition  of  the  college  and  parish ;  but 
he  was  unable  to  bring  about  any  measures 
of  relief  until  he  enlisted  the  sympathy  of 
Dean  NowelL  in  whom  he  found  a  ready  ; 
'  compassion  lor  the  college,  the  town,  and  [ 
country/  i.e.  county.    Carter  was  already  ■ 
a  fellow,  and  acting  apparently  as  sub-warden, 
when,  in  1676,  he  was  plaintiff  in  a  suit  in 
the  Duehy  Ciourt  against  Herle,  concerning 
his  unpaid  stipend.    His  great  charges  in 
this  'most  necessary  suit '  are  alluded  to  by  ' 
DeanNowell  (28  Oct  1676),  who,  with  Carter,  | 
was  named  CmIow  of  the  collegiate  body  bv 
the  new  charter  of  1678.    Carter  is  met  with 
in  1679  as  befriending  Thomas  Sorocold, ! 
'scholar  of   Manchester,'  who    afterwards 
wrote  the  popular  '  Supplications  of  Saints.'  { 
The  only  book  which  came  from  Garter's , 
pen  was  of  a  controversial  character,  being  | 
a  reply  to  a  work  by  Dr.  Richard  Bristow,  ; 
called  '  Motives  to  the  Catholic  Faith,'  1574,  [ 
afterwards  issued  in  1676  and  called  '  De-  ' 
msnnds  to  be  proposed  of  Catholikes  to 
the  Heretickes.'    This  double  title  explains  | 
Hollinworth'a  otherwise  puzzling  statement  | 
that  Carter  '  writ  a  book   in  answer  to 
BristoVs  "  Motives." '    The  reply  came  out  \ 
in  1679,  and  was  entitled  '  An  Aneweare  ] 
■nade  by  OUver  Carter,  Bachelor  of  Divi- 
nitie,  vnto  Certaine  Popishe  Questions  and 
Bemawndes '  (London,  8vo).    It  was  printed 
by  Thomas  Dawson  for  G«orge  Bishop,  and 
was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  HaU   Re- 
gisters 4  Feb.  1578-9,  by  Mr.  Bishop  the 
younger,  warden  of  the  company  (ii.  846). 
It  is  a  very  rare  book,  the  only  known  copies 
Wng  those  in  the  University  Library,  Cam- 
bri(^andtheChethamLibrary,Mancuester.  I 
Dr.  White  refers  to  it  in  his  '  Way  to  the  ' 
True  Church,'  4to,  1624  (f  18).    Fulke  also 
replied  to  Bristow's  work.    Carter  dedicated 
his  'Answer'  to  his  very  good  lord,  Henry, 
earl  of  Derby,  at  whose  houses  in  Lancashire  ' 
in  subsequent  years  he,  with  other  promi- 
nent ministers,  was   a  frequent  guest  or 
preacher.   In  1681,  during  the  wardenship  of 
Bishop  Chaderton  [q.  v.].  Carter  was  confer- 
ring with  Lord  Burgnley  about  the  surrender 
of  the  college  leases  granted  in  Herle's  time. 
The  bishop  on  1  Sept.  l.'iSS  nominated  '  Mr. 
Carter,  B.D.,  and  preacher  of  Manchester,' 
one  of  the  moderators  of  the  monthly  a»- 
■emblies,  called  '  Prophesyings,'  to  meet  in 


each  deanery.  In  1690  he  instituted  an  action 
in  the  Duchy  Court  concerning  the  tithes  of 
his  parish.  In  the  same  year  he  set  hisjiame 
to  a  remarkable  paper  drawn  up  by  the  Lan- 
cashire ministers  01  his  neighbourhood,  de- 
scribing what  are  called  the  'enormities'  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  enumerating  many 
matters  that  called  for  reform ;  and  he  signed 
also  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  York 
urging  action  in  the  same  directitm.  Both 
letters,  which  give  a  curious  picture  of  old 
religious  customs,  are  printed  in  the  'Ohet- 
ham  Miscellanies,'  voL  v.  On  81  May  1596 
it  was  charged  against  him,  at  an  inquiry  at 
his  church,  that  being  '  the  preacher  there ' 
he  made  wills,  and  was  a  common  solicitor  in 
temporal  causes.  He  was  highly  shocked  that 
year  at  the  news  of  the  coming  of  Dr.  Dee  to  be 
warden;  in  July  Dee  notes  uiat  he  had  had 
a  letter  from  him.  On  Dee's  arrival  a  very 
bitter  hostility  arose  between  them ;  Carter 
would  not  consent  to  the  use  of  an  orgran  in 
the  church,  which  Dee  favoured,  nor  would 
he  agree  to  the  payment  of  money  for  Dee's 
house-rent.  Other  scandalous  quarrels  00- 
curred  in  the  chapter-house  and  the  church. 
In  January  1597  Carter  was  threatening  Dee 
with  a  prosecution  in  London.  On  Siinday, 
26  Sept.  that  year  Dee  alludes  to  Carters 
'  impudent  and  evident  disobedience '  in  the 
church  (not '  dissoluteness,'  as  printed  in  the 
Camden  Society's  edition  of  the  '  Diary'). 

The  circumstances  of  Carter's  death  were 
long  remembered  in  Manchester.  '  Hee  fell 
sicke  in  the  pulpit  as  hee  was  preaching  of 
God's  providing  a  succession  of  godl^  mi- 
nisters, on  Matt.  iz.  88;  and  Mr.  William 
Bume  went  up  immediately  into  the  pulpit, 
and  God  assisting  him,  preached  on  the  same 
text — a  visible  andpresent  proofe  of  Mr. 
Carter's  doctrine.'  His  health  was  probably 
affected  by  the  visit  of  a  pestilence  that  year, 
of  which  there  is  a  siiggestive  record  in  the 
register  of  burials.  He  made  his  will  on 
22  Feb.  1604-6.  He  was  interred  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  on  20  March  1604-5, 
being  called  'one  off  the  foure  ffellowes  of 
ye  colledg ; '  and  three  days  afterwards  Mrs. 
Jane  Dee,  'wyffe  to  ye  Rights  Wor.  John 
Dee,'  was  buried. 

Carter's '  Answer '  to  Bristow  shows  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  learning  and  familiar  with 
books.  His  co-fellow,  John  Buckley,  near 
whom  he  was  buried,  in  1693  bequeathed  him 
a  copy  of  Tremellius's  Bible,  and  Carter  ap- 
praised Buckley's  valuable  library.  Richard 
Hollinworth,  in  the  following  century,  who 
had  conversed  with  persons  who  knew  Carter, 
says  that  he  preached  solidly  and  succinctly. 
Campion,  reKrring  to  the  ministers  of  the 
neighbourhood,  singles' out  Carter  as  one  that 
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boasted  much  of  his  leamiDg,  and  as  one  who 
laboured  1 0  win  converts.  Canon  Raines  says 
that  It  is  '  clear  that  Carter  was  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive reading,  and  wrote  ably  and  stronffly, 
though  upon  the  whole  temperately,  against 
his  subtle  and  harassing  theological  opponents. 
He  thoroughly  understood  thepoints  of  difiep- 
ence  between  himself  and  them,  and  was  not 
disposed  to  lessen  their  importance ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  was  a  vain  man,  or 
that  he  boasted  of  his  attainments,  although 
he  had  to  thank  Cambridge  and  his  own 
industry  for  possessing  no  mean  store  of 
learning.'  He  was  twice  married,  his  first 
wife, '  Erne,'  being  buried  in  1690;  the  second 
wife  was  one  Alice  .  .  .  .  ,  one  of  his  ex- 
ecutors. There  were  at  least  seven  children 
of  the  first  marriage,  of  whom  Dorothy, 
Abraham,  John,  and  Mary  survived.  Hollin- 
worth  says  that  the  sons  walked  in  the  godly 
ways  of  their  father.  Abraham  had  property 
at  Blackley,  where  the  father  frequently 
preached ;  he  married  and  had  a  child  baptispd 
there  in  1603,  and  was  buried  there  in  1621. 
John,  baptised  at  Manchester  on  26  Feb. 
1580-1,  became  in  1606  vicai>choral  of 
Christ  Church,  Dublin,  and  in  the  following 
year  prebendary  of  St.  Michan's  in  the  same 
cathedral ;  but  of  the  latter  he  was  deprived 
by  Archbishop  Jones  in  1613  (Coiroir,  FmU, 
ii.  73,  83),  when  all  record  of  him  is  lost. 
This  apparently  is  the  son  Hollinworth  re- 
fers to  when  he  says  that  he  was  preferred  to 
a  bishopric  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  was  noted 
for  the  number  of  persons  whom  he  baptised. 
The  name  Oliver  Carter,  it  is  curious  to  note, 
occurs  in  the  Irish  '  Fasti '  in  the  following 
century. 

[Stanley  Papers  (Chetham  Soc),  ii.  128-82; 
Cooper's  Athena  Cantab,  ii.  394,  554  ;  Mayor's 
St  John's,  vol.  i. ;  Raines's  MSS.  zxii.  64,  132, 
xxiv.  67,  xrv.  164,  xli.  103 ;  Chetham  Miscel. 
V.  16-17  (Chetham  Soc.  vol.  xcvi.) ;  Strype's 
Annals,  8to,  n.  ii.  68,  646,  648,  710-11 ;  Strype's 
Parker,  ii.  12;  Chnrton's  Nowell,  268-5;  Hol- 
linTCorth'sMancnniensis,  ed.  1839,  pp.  87, 106-8  ; 
Hi bbert^ Ware's  Foundafions  of  Manchester,  i. 
87, 106-8;  J.  E.  Bailey's  Dee's  Diary,  4to,  pp.  24, 
80;  Grosart's  Account  ofthe  Executors  of  Robert 
Nowell,  169-70,  266-7 ;  Duchy  Calendar,  iii,  4, 
287,  286  ;  Booker's  Hist.  Blackley,  pp.  47, 
64-«.]  J.  E  B. 

OARTE»,  OWEN  BROWNE  (1806- 
1869),  architect  and  draughtsman,  spent  most 
of  his  life  at  Winchester,  where  he  had  a  large 
local  practice  as  an  architect.  About  1829-  30 
he  travelled  to  Egypt  in  company  with  Mr. 
Robert  Hay  of  Linplum,  and  resided  for  some 
length  of  time  at  Cairo.  There  he  executed 
a  large  number  of  architectural  and  topo- 
graphical drawings,  several  of  which  are  pi«-  , 


I  served  in  the  Print  Room  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum. A  selection  of  these  drawings  wss 
lithographed  under  Carter's  superintendeoce 
by  J.  C.  Bourne  and  others,  and  published  in 
1840  by  Mr.  Hay  in  a  folio  volume  entitled 
'  niustrationa  of  Cairo.'  In  1845,  whm  the 
Archseological  Institute  visited  Winchester, 
Carter  acted  as  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the 
architectural  section.  He  read  a  paper  on 
the  church  of  East  Meon,  Hampshira,  and  at 
the  final  meeting  he  received  a  special  vote 
of  thanks  for  the  drawings  he  had  supplied. 
In  1847  and  1849  he  exhibited  architet^xnl 
drawings  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  pab- 
lished  some  works  of  local  interest,  sncb  tt 
'  Picturesque  Memorials  of  Winchester,'  1890. 
He  also  contributed  tx> '  Weale's  QuarteilT 
Papers  on  Architecture '  articles  on  the  paintea 
glass  windows  of  Winchester  Cathedial,  on 
Beaulieu  Abbey,  and  on  the  churches  of 
Penton  Meausey,  Headboume,  Worthey,  and 
Bishopetone.  All  these  articles  were  acc(Bi>- 
panied  by  illustrative  drawings.  Carter  died 
at  Salisbury  on  30  March  1859,  aged  53. 

[Redgrave's  Diet,  of  English  Artists ;  Ofbtm'i 

Diet,  of  Artists,   1760-1880;    Sent.  Mag.  Sid 

ser.   vi,   660 ;    Hampehirs   Chronicle,   8  April 

1869 ;    Royal    Academy    Catalogues ;    Wede'i 

'  Quarterly  Papers  on  Architecture  ;  Prooeadiogi 

I  of  the  Arcbcological  Institute,  1845  ;  Caial()g;i» 

I  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Araii- 

i  tects.]  L.  C. 

CARTER,  PETER  (1530  P- 1590),  writer 
on  logic,  was  a  native  of  Lancashire,  and  took 
the  degree  of  B.A.  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1563-4.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  that  college  on  Mr. 
Ashton's  foimdation.  He  commenced  M.A. 
in  1657,  and  afterwardsbecame  master  of  the 
school  at  Preston  in  his  native  county,  where 
he  was  buried  on  8  Sept.  1590.  He  wrote 
'  Aunotationes  in  Dialoctica  Joan.  Setoni.' 
London,  1563,  12mo,  dedicated  to  Edward, 
earl  of  Derby,  K.Q. ;  printed  with  Seton's 
book,  London,  1670. 1572,  1574, 1577,  1581, 
1587,1599;  Cambndge,  1631,  12mo;  Lon- 
don, 1639,  8vo. 

[Tanner's  BibL  Brit. ;  Cooper's  Athene  Can- 
tab, i.  382;  Addit.  MS.  24492,  f.  19  *;  Palatine 
Note  Book,  iii.  46.]  T.  C. 

OABTEB^  RICHARD  {i.  1692),  leai- 

admiral,  is  said  to  have  been  Leutenant  of  the 
Cambridge  in  1672,  with  Captain  BEerbert, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Torrington,  and  to  have 
been  promoted  from  her  by  Prince  Rupert 
to  command  the  Success,  from  which,  early 
in  1673,  he  was  moved  to  the  Crown  of  42 
guns.  Iri  April  1676  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Swan,  and  in  January  1677-8  was  moved  into 
the  Centurion,  which  was  employed  in  the 
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Meditemnean,  more  especially  against  the 
Barbary  corsairs,  till  she  was  paid  off  24  Oct. 
1681.  In  August  1688  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Plymouth,  a  third-rate,  continued  in  her 
during  and  after  the  revolution,  and  com- 
manded her  in  the  unfortunate  hattle  of 
Beachy  Head,  30  June  1690.  During  the 
nunmer  of  1691  he  commanded  the  Van^piard, 
t  ship  of  the  second  rate,  and  early  m  the 
following  year  was  promoted  to  be  rear-ad- 
miral of  the  blue  squadron.  In  April  he  was 
wnt  with  a  few  ships  to  scour  the  coast  of 
France,  and  returned  to  the  fleet  in  time  to 
ti^e  part  in  the  battle  of  Barfleur  on  19  May. 
A.t  the  beginning  of  the  action  the  blue 
squadron  was  some  distance  to  leeward,  and 
hopelessly  out  of  the  fight ;  but  towards  the 
snemoon  a  shift  of  wind  permitted  it  to  lay 
up  to  the  enemy,  and  eventually  to  get  to 
wmdward  of  th«n,thus  placing  them  between 
two  fires.  But  in  doing  this  there  was  for  a 
abort  time  some  sharp  fighting,  in  which  Car- 
ter was  killed.  It  was  neely  said  by  many, 
both  before  and  after  the  battle,  that  Carter 
was  in  the  interest  of  King  James,  that  his 
taking  service  under  William  was  a  base  pre- 
tence, and  that  he  had  received  10,000l.  to 
take  his  division  over  to  the  French.  In  sup- 
port of  this  statement  not  one  single  piece  of 
evidence  has  ever  been  adduced.  In  the  Mao- 
pherson  State  Papers  there  is  no  mention  of 
It.  In  life  Carter  was  a  poor  man,  and  he 
died  poor ;  so  far  from  attempting  to  hand 
his  division  over  to  the  enemy,  he  fell  while 
executing  the  manceuvre  which  insured  their 
ruin,  and  aa  he  died  his  last  words  were  an 
•<chortation  to  his  men  to  fight  bravely,  fight 
to  the  last.  The  story  may  be  pronounced  a 
Ubel  on  a  brave  man.  The  body  of  the  ad- 
miral was  buried  at  Portsmouth  with  cere- 
monial Jionour.  He  had  been  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Southsea  Castle  since  1682. 

[Chamock's  Biog.  Navalis,  i.  889  ;  MapauUy's 
Hist.  iv.  222,  2S«,  242.]  J.  K.  L. 

OARTKR,  THOMAS  (A  1796),  sculptor, 
worked  at  Knightsbridge,  and  there  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  pamter  Jervas,  who  gave 
him  some  money  ana  a  breakfast,  procured 
him  patronage,  and  so  helped  him  to  fortune. 
In  1766,  when  a  committee  was  first  formed 
to  ounsider  the  founding  of  a  Royal  Academy, 
Carter  was  a  member  of  it.  He  was  RoubU- 
liac's  first  employer  in  England.  He  ap^rs 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  industry,  if  of 
inconspicuous  merit.  He  worked  chiefly  upon 
tombstones,  memorial  tablets,  &c.  The  bas- 
relief  on  Lord  Townshend's  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey  is  by  him.  His  name 
oocnrs  once  as  the  exhibitor  of  an  u«hiteo- 
tnral  subject  (presumably  a  drawing)  at  the 


Royal  Academy  in  1787.    He  died  6  Jan. 
1796. 

[Bedgrave's  Diet,  of  Artisti ;  Oiavea's  Diet, 
of  Artists.] 

CAHTER,  THOMAS  (or  C.  T.  OutrsB, 
as  he   is  called  on  the  title-page  to  'The 
Mileeian  *)  (1736  P-18U4),  musictu  composer, 
was  bom  in  Dublin  about  1736.    He  was 
I  the  elder  son  of  Timothy  Carter,  who  became 
a  member  of  the  choir  of  Christ  Church 
<  Cathedral  in  March  1740.     According  to 
I  O'Keefe  {ReeotUetim*,  ii.  36-7),  Thomas 
Carter  received  his  musical  education  as  a 
chorister  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral.     In 
December  1761  he  was  appointed  organist  of 
St,  Werburgh's,  a  post  he  neld  until  Septem- 
ber 1769,  when  he  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of 
Inchiquin  to  study  music  in  Italy.     Soon 
afterwards  Carter  vrent  to  India,  where  for 
a  short  time  he  was  musical  director  of  the 
Calcutta  Theatre.    On  his  return  to  Great 
Britain  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  set 
'  music  to  Bate's '  Rival  Candidates,'  which  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  on  1  Feb.  1776. 
This  was  followed  on  20  March  1777  by '  The 
Milesian,'  a  two-act  opera  written  by  Isaac 
Jackman.     In  1782  Carter  wrote  music  for 
Klon's  '  Fair  American,'  wliich  was  played 
at  Drury  Lane  on  18  May ;  for  this  work 
Baker  (Biographia  Dramatiaa,  ii.  210)  says 
that  Carter  received  no  payment,  and  that 
Hlon  had  to  abscond  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences.   For  Palmer's  Royalty  Theatre,  in 
Goodman's  Fields,  Carter  wrote  an  incidental 
pastoral, '  The  Birth  Day,  or  Arcadian  Con- 
test,' and  'The  Constant  Maid,'  besides  several 
songs  and  glees.     His  last  operatic  work  was 
'Just  in  Time,'  the  book  of  which  was  by 
Thomas  Hurlstone,  Carter  himself  contribut- 
ing some  verses  for  a  song  in  the  last  act. 
This  work  was  produced  at  Oovent  Garden 
for  Munden's  benefit  on  10  May  1792,  with 
Incledon  in  the  principal  character.  Besides 
these  works  Carter  wrote  a  song, '  When  we're 
married,'  for  Lord  Barrymore's  theatre  at 
Wargrave,  which  was  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Bland  in  '  The  Surrender  of  Calais '  (1791) ; 
in  1783  he  contributed  an  epilogue  song  to 
Mrs.  Cowley's  '  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Husband,' 
'  and  at  various  times  published  several  collec- 
tions of  glees,  catches,  and  songs,  in  one  of 
'  which hisDest-knowncomposition,'ONanny, 
'  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  me,'  appeared.    Carter 
'  died  in  I^ndon  on  Friday,  12  Oct.  1804.  He 
I  was  undoubtedly  a  clever  musician,  but  his 
!  improvidence  and  carelessness  were  such  that 
'  he  was  in  perpetual  difficulties.    An  impro- 
bable story  of  his  having  forged  a  Handel 
'  manuscript  and  sold  it  ror  twenty  guineas 
appeared  in  the '  Qentlemnn's  Magasine'  aftei 
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his  death,  and  has  been  often  repeated  by  his 
biographers. 

Most  of  the  accounts  of  his  life  which  have 
appeared  are  full  of  extraordinary  blunders, 
principally  caused  by  there  having  been 
another  Tlomas  Carter,  also  a  musician,  who 
was  his  contemporary.  This  individual  died 
of  liver  complaint  on  8  Nov.  1800,  aged  S3. 
The  'Dictionary  of  Musicians' (1827)  and 
'  G^rgian  Era '  (iv.  526)  have  transferred  the 
younger  Carter's  age,  liver,  widow,  and  chil- 
dren, to  the  elder  musician,  thus  creating  a 
remarkable  confusion.  Another  error  is  uie 
statement  that  in  Italy  Carter  attracted  the 
attention  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  went  as  envoy  to 
Naples  in  1764,  but  was  not  made  a  K.B. 
until  1772,  and  was  unmarried  until  long 
after  Carter  had  left  Italy.  To  add  to  this 
confusion,  a  third  Thomas  Carter,  also  a  mu- 
sician, was  living  in  Dublin  at  the  begii^ 
ning  of  the  century.  This  individual  can  be 
traced  to  1809,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  author  of  '  O  Nanny '  died  in  Lon- 
don at  the  date  given  above.  In  1847  a 
elaim  was  made  by  a  grandson  of  Joseph 
Baildon  on  behalf  of  his  grandfather  as  the 
composer  of  '  0  Nanny,'  but  this  has  been 
completely  disposed  o{(Mutical  Times,  1878, 
p.  502),  as  it  has  been  proved  that  Baildon's 
setting  is  totally  different  firem  C/arter's. 

Thomas  Carter  had  a  younger  brother 
mamed  Sampson,  who  was  a  chorister  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  until  1766.  He  subse- 
quently settled  in  Dublin  as  a  music-master, 
took  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  at  the  Dublin 
University,  and  in  1797  was  appointed  a  vicar 
choral  of  St.  Patrick's.  He  probably  died 
about  1814. 

[Information  from  Major  G-.  A.  Crawford  and 
Sir  R.  F.  Stewart ;  Genest's  Hist,  of  the  Stage  ; 
Grove's  Diet,  of  Music,  i.  817 ;  Gent.  Mag.  1800, 
1117;  1804,986,  116fi;  1847,  376,  481,  604; 
Nichols's  Illostr.  of  Lit.  vii.  494  ;  Cotton's  Fasti 
Ereles.  Hib.  ii.  210;  Townsend's  Calendar  of 
Enigbta;  Quarterly  Musical  Mag.  v.  127.1 

w.  as. 

CARTER,  THOMAS  (d.  1867),  military 
writer,  entered  in  1889  as  a  temporary  clerk 
at  the  Horse  Ouards,  and  subsequently  rose 
to  the  position  of  first  clerk  in  the  adjutant- 
generars  office.    He  assisted  Mr.  Cannon  in  ' 
the  preparation  of  the  historical  records  of  j 
the  British  army,  and  after  that  gentleman's  1 
retirement  edited  the  published  records  of 
the  26th  (Cameronians)  and  44th  regiments, 
and  a  new  edition  of  the  records  of  the  13th  i 
light  infantry.    These  works,  however,  were  | 
not  treated  as  oilicial  publications.    Carter 
was  author  of '  Curiosities  of  War,'  London, 


I860,  and '  Medals  of  the  British  Army,'  Loo- 
don,  1861-2,  and  was  a  constant  oontribotot 
to  '  Notes  and  Queries.'    He  died  on  9  Ane. 
1867. 
[War  Office  Listo ;  Brit.  Mus.  Oat.] 

H.M.a 

CARTER,  WILLIAM  (d.  1584),  printer, 
son  of  John  Carter,  a  draper  of  London,  wu 
put  apprentice  to  John  Cawood  [q.  v.]  iw 
ten  years  from  the  feast  of  the  PunficMin, 
1662-3,  as  appears  from  the  register  at  tJK 
Stationers'  Company,  which,  however,  rnskM 
no  further  mention  of  him.  For  some  time  be 
acted  as  amanuensis  to  Dr.  Nicholas  Haif*- 
fleld,  the  catholic  divine,  and  he  waa  CMMsncd 
in  printing  and  publishing  several  of  tluir 
books.  His  secret  press  was  at  laatdiscovsied 
by  the  vigilance  oiAylmer,  bishop  of  Londoo, 
;  who  wrote  thus  to  Lord  Buighley  on  90  Dee. 
1679:  'I  have  founde  out  a  presse  of  prjrnt- 
I  ynge  with  one  Carter,  aveiye  lewed  iellewe, 
who  hath  byne  dyvers  tymes  before  in  priaoD 
for  printinge  of  lewde  pampheleta.     Bat 
nowe  in  searche  of  his  Howse  amongett 
other  nawghtye  papystycall  Books,  wee  hiTe 
founde  one  wrytten  in  Frenche  intyled  tie 
irmooencey  o^  the  Seotyske   Quene,  a  verr 
dangerous  Book.    Wherein  he  called  her 
the  neire  appaiant  of  this  Orowne.    He  eii- 
veyth  agaynst  the  ezeeucion  of  the  Duck  of 
Norfoike,  defendeth  the  rebellion    in  the 
i  north,  and  dysconiseth  against  you  and  the 
late  L.  keper'  (Zaasd.  MS.  28,  f.  177).    On 
'  this  occasion  Carter  escaped  prosecuticHi,bot 
'  three  years  later  he  was  apprehended  od  a 
charge  of  printing  a  book  entitled  '  A  Tret- 
tise  of  Schism,'  which  was  alleged  to  contain 
a  passage  inciting  the  women  at  court  to  as- 
sassinate Queen  Elizabeth.    The  obnozioui 
work  was  seized  in  his  house  on  Tower  HiU, 
and  he  confessed  that  1,250  copies  of  it  baa 
been  struck  off.    Conflicting  statements  have 
been  made  concerning  the  authorship  of  this 
book.   Camden  says  suspicion  fell  on  Gr^oiy 
Martin,  but  Wood  assigns  the  authorship  to 
the  Jesuit,  Robert  Parsons,  and  says  the  nil 
title  of  the  treatise  is, '  A  Brief  Disooon  oon- 
tayning  certayne  Reasons  why  Catholiqaee 
refuse  to  goe  to  Church,' 1680.  I)odd(C!birat 
Hittory,  iL  122)  indignant!;^  denies  that  the 
alleged  treasonable  passage  is  to  be  found  in 
any  of  Gregory  Martm's  writings,  but  in  point 
of  fact  it  occurs  in  sheet  D  ii  of  that  author's 
'  Treatise  of  Schisme.    Shewing  that  al  Ct- 
tholikes  ought  in  any  wise  to  abstaine  aho- 
gether  from  heretical  Oonuenticlea,  to  witt, 
their  prayers,  sermons,  etc.,'  Douay,  1678, 
8vo ;  and  it  is  in  the  following  terms:— 
'Judith  foloweth,  whose  godlye  and  con- 
stant wised ome  if  our  Catholikegentlawamen 
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wotilde  folowe,  they  might  destroye  Holo- 
fernee,  the  master  heretike,  and  amass  al 
his  retinew,  and  neuer  defile  their  religion 
by  communicating  with  them  in  anye  smal 
poynt.'  Carter  on  being  brought  to  trial  at 
the  Old  Bailey  contended  that  this  passage 
in  his  reprint  of  Martin's  book  was  not  ap- 
plicable to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  its 
meaning  was  strained  by  the  lawyers,  but 
he  was  found  guilty  of  treason.  The  next 
morning  he  was  drawn  from  Newgate  to 
Tyburn  and  there  hanged,  bowellfKl,  and 
quartered,  11  Jan.  lo8S-4. 

[Aquepontanns,  Concertatio  Eccleeite  Cathol. 
inAngli&.ii.  127a-I33a;  Wood's  Athene  Ozon. 
(Bliss),  ii.  68,  69 ;  Camden's  Annales  of  Eliza- 
beth (1625-9),  iii.  57;  StoVs  Annales  (1613), 
898;  Stiype's  Aylmer  (1821),  30;  Strype's 
Annals  (fol),  ii.  587,  588,  iii.  281,  append.  198 ; 
ChaUoner's  Missionary  Priests  (1741),  i.  160  ; 
Fuller's  Church  Hist.  (1856),  ix.  169  ;  Dodd's 
(JtarehHist.  ii.  122,  167;  Fnlke's  Defence  of 
the  Transl.  of  the  Scriptures  (Parker  Soc.X  p. 
xiii. ;  Clay's  Liturgies  and  Occasional  Forms  of 
Prayer  in  reign  of  Eliz.  (Parker  Soe.),  596 ; 
Amee'eTypogr.  Antiq.  (Herbert),  1201 ;  Morris's 
Tioables  of  our  Catholic  Forefathers,  2nd  series, 
IS,  33 ;  Kotes  and  Queries,  6th  ser.  xii.  345.1 

T.  d 

OABTEBBT,  Sib  GEORGE  (d.  1680), 
BOTemor  of  Jersey,  was  eon  of  Holier  de 
Carteret  of  St.  Ouen,  Jersey.  Collins  in  his 
'History  of  the  Family  of  Cfurteret' states  that 
Sir  George  was  bom  in  1599,  but  this  seems 
to  he  merely  an  inference  from  the  statement 
that  he  was  about  eighty  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  On  the  other  hand  his  mother,  Eli- 
zabeth Dumaresq,  did  not  marry  Helier  de 
Carteret  until  1608  (PATirB,  Armorial  of  Jer- 
sey, p.  113),  and  one  of  the  complaints  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jersey  against  Sir  Philip  de 
Carteret  in  1642  charges  him  with  entrust- 
ing the  governorship  of  the  island  during  his 
own  absence  in  1640  to  George  Carteret, '  a 
nephew  of  his  of  about  twenty-three  years 
of  age'  (Failb,  Jersey,  ed.  Durell,  p.  811). 
Qeoree  C3arteret,  therefore,  was  bom  at  some 
date  between  1609  and  1617.  According  to 
Lady  Fanshawe  {Memoirs,  p.  61)  he  was  bred 
a  sea  boy,  and  he  appears  in  the  state  papers 
in  1682  as  lieutenant  of  the  ship  Convertive. 
On  18  March  1633  he  was  appomted  captain 
of  the  Eiehth  Lion's  Whelp,  and  successively 
commanded  the  Mary,  Rose,  and  other  ships 
of  the  king's  navy.  In  1687  he  served  as 
second  in  command  under  Rainsborouf^h  in 
the  erpedition  to  Sallee  (Cal.  State  Papers, 
Dom.)  Two  years  later  he  attained  the  rank 
of  comptroller  of  the  navy,  and  in  1642  was 
desired  by  parliament  for  the  post  of  vice- 
•dnural  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  but  the  king's 


I  commands  prevented  hia  acceptance  (Cia- 
EENDOH,  jReJeHJon,  v.  44).    AVhen  the  war 
began,  Carteret  at  first  attempted  to  raise  a 
troop  for  the  king  in  Cornwall,  but  was  in- 
duced instead  to  undertake  the  duty  of  sup- 
plying the  western  royalists  with  arms  and 
ammunition  (ib.  vL  268).    He  accordingly 
established  himself  at  St.  Malo,  and  made  use 
I  of  his  own  credit  and  his  great  local  influence 
I  to  supply  both  the  western  gentlemen  and  the 
fortresses  of  the  C!hannel  Islands  (HosKurs, 
p.  86).    Ob  the  death  (August  1648)  of  his 
'  uncle.  Sir  Philip  de  Carteret  [q.  v.],  whose 
daughter  Elizabeth  Gfeorge  Carteret  had  mar- 
'  lied,  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  bailiff  of  Jer- 
sey, the  reversion  of  which  had  been  grant«d 
to  him  by  patent  in  1639  (fliw*.  MSS.  Conun. 
Ist  Rep.  84).     From  the  king  he  received 
also  his  appointment  as  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  island  under  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn, 
and  landing  there  in  November  1648,  recon- 
quered it  and  expelled  Major  Lydcott,  the 
!  parliamentary  governor,  before  the  end  of  the 
month  (HosKiNS,  i.  155-75).    From  Jersey 
I  Carteret  carried  on  a  vigorous  privateering 
;  war  against  English  trade,  by  virtue  of  the 
'  king's  commission  as  vice-admiral,  which  he 
received  on  18  Dec.  1644  (ib.  p.  280).    The 
parliament  termed  this  piracy,  excluded  him 
from  amnesty  in  subsequent  treaties  with  the 
king,  and  passed  a  special  ordinance  making 
void  all  commissions  granted  by  him  (16  Sep£ 
1646,  Husbands,  folio   Collection  ^  OrcU- 
naneea,  p.  734).   Carteret  governed  with  great 
severi'^,  imprisoning  the  persons  and  confis- 
cating the  estates  of  parliamentarians  [see 
Basbikbl,  David],  but  developing  with  great 
skill  all  the  resources  of  the  island.    111686 
were  strained  to  the  utmost  when  in  1646  the 
island  became  the  refuge  of  royalist  fugitives, 
and  the  cessation  of  the  war  enabled  the  par- 
liament to  turn  their  forces  against  it.     In 
the  spring  of  1646  Prince  Charles  landed  in 
Jersey,  and  rewarded  Carteret  by  creating 
'  him  knight  and  baronet  (HosKurs,  186, 286- 
867).     Collins,  however,  states  that  he  was 
I  knighted  on  21  Jan.  1644,  and  created  a  baro- 
net by  warrant  bearing  date  9  May  1646 
^  {Historyof  Family  of  Carteret,  f.Wi).  Hyde, 
I  who  remamed  two  years  in  Jersey  as  Carte- 
I  ret'sguest,wTiteaof  SirQeorge:  'He'syastruly 
a  worthy  and  most  excellent  person,  of  ex- 
traordinary merit  towards  the  crown  and  na- 
j  tion  of  England ;  the  most  generous  man  in 
,  kindness,  and  the  most  dexterous  man  in 
I  business  ever  known ;  and  a  most  prudent 
'  and  skilful  lieutenant-governor,  who  reduced 
j  Jersey  not  with  greater  skill  and  discretion 
I  than  he  kept  it.    And  besides  his  other  parts 
'  of  honesty  and  discretion,  undoubtedly  as 
good,  if  not  the  best  seaman  of  England' 
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(HooEiKg,  L  179,  collecting  Clarendon's  re- 
marks; see  also  Clarekson,  life,  ▼.  4). 
Carteret  joined  Capel  and  Hyde  in  the  articles 
of  association  for  the  preservation  of  Jersey, 
drawn  up  when  Jermyn  was  suspected  of  de- 
mfning  to  sell  the  island  to  the  French  (Cal. 
&ar.  State  Papers,  ii.  279).  On  the  second 
visit  of  Charles  II  to  Jersey  (17  Sept.  1649  to 
18  Feb.  1660)  he  was  further  rewarded  by  the 
grant  of  the  seigneuriee  of  Noirmont,  MelSche, 
and  Belle  Ozanne.  He  was  also  granted  '  a 
certain  island  and  adjacent  islets  in  America 
in  perpetual  inheritance,  to  be  called  New 
Jersey^and  held  at  an  annual  rent  of  6/.  a  year 
to  the  crown '  (HositDfs,  ii.  386).  Whitelocke 
records  in  16N!)  the  capture  of  a  ship  sent  by 
Carteret  to  est&blish  the  new  colony  (_3&mo- 
rials,  456).  But  the  growing  naval  stren^h 
of  the  Common  wealth  rendered  his  position 
more  difficult  month  by  month;  an  attack 
threatened  in  May  1647  proved  abortive  (Hos- 
xnrs,  ii.  128),  but  a  second  proved  successful, 
and  Carteret  surrendered  on  12  Dec.  1651  (see 
the  articles  of  surrender,  Atercuiiua  Politicua, 
No.  82).  He  proceeded  to  join  the  exiles  in 
France,  and  obtained  a  command  in  the  French 
navy,  apparently  that  of  vice-admiral,  imder 
the  DuKe  of  Vendome  (Merewrm*  FoUticut, 
No.  125 ;  Oil.  Clar.  State  Papers,  ii.  276).  In 
August  1657  he  was  arrestee!  and  imprisoned 
in  me  Bastille  on  the  complaint  of  Lockhart, 
in  con8e(]uence  of  some  attempt  to  seduce 
the  English  forces  then  acting  as  auxiliaries 
of  France  in  the  Low  Countries,  or  perhaps 
for  giving  secret  intelligence  to  the  Spaniards 
(Thublob,  vi.  421 ;  \kvauxs,  Protectorate, 
ii.  241).  He  was  released  in  December  1657, 
but  banished  from  France,  and  went  to  Venice, 
intending  to  take  service  under  the  republic 
(Thuelob,  vi.  681). 

At  the  Restoration  Carteret  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council  and  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  and  also  obtained  the  post  of  vice- 
chamberlain  of  the  household,  to  which  office 
he  had  been  appointed  by  Pnnce  Charles  as 
early  as  1647  (kjEmrar,  MegUter,  167 ;  Hos- 
XTNS,ii.  113).  In  1661  he  was  elected  member 
for  Portsmouth.  But  it  was  as  treasurer  of  the 
navy  from  1661  to  1667  that  his  most  impor- 
tant work  was  done.  He  was  not  a  pleasant 
superior,  for  Pepys  speaks  of  him  as  the  most 
passionate  man  in  the  world,  and  Sir  William 
Coventry  describes  him  as  one  whose  humour 
it  was  always  to  have  things  done  his  own  way. 
This  led  to  a  long  struggle  between  Coventry 
and  Carteret,  which  lasted  till  the  resignation 
of  the  latter.  Yet  Coventry '  did  not  deny  Sir 
O.  Carteret  his  due  in  saying  that  he  is  a  man 
that  do  take  the  most  pains,  and  gives  him- 
self the  most  to  do  business  of  any  about  the 
court,  without  any  desire  of  pleasure  or  di- 


vertisements '  (PEPT8,300ct.  1662).  During 
the  difficulties  of  the  Dutch  war,  Cartent^ 
personal  credit  with  the  bankers  was  of  tlu 
neatest  service.  In  1666,  during  the  plague, 
Carteret  states  that  he  borrowed  280,000<. 
on  his  own  credit,  and  thus  kept  the  fleet 
abroad  when  it  otherwise  must  have  come 
home(GBBT,Z)0ia<c«,  p.  170;  see  also  Pepib, 
26  June  1667).  The  fall  of  his  friend  Sind- 
wich  and  the  miscarriage  of  the  Dutch  war 
undermined  his  position,  and  he  was  only 
maintained  by  his  great  influence  with  tu 
king  when  in  June  1667  he  exchanged  lui 
office  with  Lord  Anglesey  for  the  place  of 
deputy-treasurer  of  Ireland  (»i.  28  June  1667). 
'  Tne  king,'  Carteret  told  Pepys, '  at  his  e•^ 
nest  entreaty,  did  with  much  unwillingneet, 
but  with  owning  of  great  obligations  to  him 
for  his  faithfulness  and  lon^  service  to  him 
and  his  father,  grant  his  desire.'  In  spite  of 
this  retirement  Carteret  could  not  escape  the 
censure  of  parliament.  The  report  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  public  acooantt  re- 
vealed gross  mismanagement  in  the  navy  dm> 
ing  the  war,  and  especiallygreat  carelessneea 
in  Keeping  the  accounts  {Hut.  MSS.  Qmn. 
8th  Rep.  128-33).  The  House  of  Lords  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  examine  into  these 
charges,  whose  report,  so  far  as  it  went,  was 
favourable  to  Csurteret  {ib.  188).  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  however,  he  wss,  on 
several  articles,  voted  guilty  01  a  misdranea- 
nor,  and  finally,  on  10  Dec.  1669,  bj  lOU 
to  97  votes,  suspended  from  sitting  m  the 
house  (Gbst,  Debates,  L  214).  llie  proro- 
gation of  peurliament  put  an  end  both  to  the 
prosecution  in  the  commons  and  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  lords'  committee.  In  spits  of 
this  disgrace,  when  in  1673,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  admiralty  was 
put  in  commission,  Carteret  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners.  He  also  acted  u 
a  member  of  the  Tangier  committee,  and  at 
one  of  the  committee  of  trade  and  plantatioiis. 
Outside  the  admiralty  colonial  affairs  cluefl; 
occupied  his  attentioiL  In  1663  he  appwn 
as  one  of  the  oricrinalproprietors  of  Carolina 
(24  March  166^.  To  him,  in  conjunction 
with  Lord  Berkeley,  the  Duke  of  York  assigned 
the  land  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Dela- 
ware, to  be  called,  in  honour  of  Carteret,  New 
Jersey  (BAircHOFT,  ii.  69;  CdL  CW.  Stoic 
Papers,  1661-8,  607,  837). 

IJy  the  government  of  Jersey,  by  succees- 
ful  privateering,  and  by  the  different  offices 
he  had  held  since  the  Restoration,  Carteret 
had  accumulated  considerable  wealth.  Ma> 
veil  terms  him  '  Carteret  the  rich,'  and  the 
'  Flagellum  Pnrliamentarium '  boldly  accusei 
him  of  robbing  the  king  of  300,000/.  He  him- 
self told  Pepys  in  1667  that  he  was  wortb 
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50,000/.  when  the  Mng  came  in,  and  was  only 
16,000/.  better  than  he  was  then.  '  I  do  take 
him  for  a  most  honest  man,'  adds  the  diarist 

S2  April  1667).  He  was  also  a  bold  man, 
r  he  took  the  liberty  of  recommending  to 
the  Mne  the  necessity  of  preserving  at  least  a 
show  of  religion  and  sobriety  (Pbpts,  27  July 
1667).  His  education  was  very  defective. 
MarveU  sneers  at  his '  ill  English,'  and  Pepys 
vas  shocked  by  his  ignorance  of  the  meanmg 
of  the  device  S.P.Q.II., '  which  ignorance  is 
not  to  be  borne  in  a  privy  counsellor,  me- 
thinks,  what  a  schoolbojf  would  be  whipped 
for  not  knowing'  {Diary,  4  July  1663). 
Carteret's  death  is  announced  in  the '  London 
Gazette '  of  14  Jan.  1680,  where  it  is  stated 
that  he  was  '  near  eighty  years  old,  of  which 
he  had  spent  fifty-five  m  the  service  of  his 
majesty  and  his  royal  father.'  At  the  time 
of  his  death  the  king  was  about  to  raise  him 
to  the  peerage,  and  consequently  granted  to 
his  widow,  by  warrant  dated  14  Feb.  1680, 
the  same  precedence  as  if  the  promised  ci-ea- 
tion  had  actually  taken  place  (warrant  quoted 

byCHALMEBS). 

His  eldest  son,  Philip,  whose  marriage  with 
Jemima  Montague  is  so  amusingly  described 
by  Pepys  (31  July  ]66o),  had  been  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Soleoay.  But  George,  the  son 
of  this  marriage,  was  elevated  to  thejpeerage 
14  Oct.  1681  as  Baron  Carteret  of  Hawnes 
(BtnucE,  Extinct  Peerage). 

[Oslendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers ;  Claren- 
don's Eiatoi7  of  the  Bebellion  ;  Clarendon  State 
Fapen;  Hoekins's  Charles  II  in  the  Channel 
Islands;  FiiUe's  HiBtory  of  Jersey,  ed.  Cnrell ; 
Collinses  History  of  the  Family  of  Carteret; 
Pepjs's  Diary.]  C.  H.  F. 

OABTEBET,  JOHN,  first  Easl  Qsur- 
nuB  (l6UU-1763),wa8  eldest  surviving  son 
of  George,  first  baron  Oarteret,  by  his  wife, 
Lady  Qrace  Granville,  youngest  daughter 
at'  John,  first  eail  ot  Bath.  He  was  born  on 
22  April  1690,  and  when  only  five  years  old 
succc^ed  to  the  barony  of  Carteret  on  the 
death  of  his  father  on  22  Sept.  1696.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  was  created  D.C.L.  on 
12  July  1756.  He  devoted  himself  with  so 
much  uxlour  to  the  pursuit  of  learning,  that 
Swift  humorously  asserted  that,  'with  a 
singularity  scarce  to  be  justified,  he  carried 
away  more  Greek,  Latin,  and  philosophy 
than  properly  became  a  person  01  his  rank ; 
indeed,  mucn  more  of  each  than  most  of 
those  who  are  forced  to  live  by  their  learn- 
ing will  be  at  the  unnecessary  pains  to  load 
their  heads  with '  (Swift,  Worla,  vii.  476). 
In  March  1710  his  younger  brother  Philip, 
who  had  obtained  his  election  into  college  in 


1707,  died  at  Westminster  School,  and  was 
buried  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  abbey,  where 
there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory,   the 
epitaph  for  which  was  vmtten  by  Dr.  Freind. 
Carteret  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  26  May  1711,  and  soon  became  known  as 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  proteetant  succes- 
sion.   He  was  appointed  by  Gborge  I  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  nis  bedchamber  on  18  Oct. 
1714 ;  in  July  1715  bailiff  of  the  island  of 
Jersey ;  and  on  6  July  1716  lord-lieutenant 
and  custos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Devon. 
This  last  office  he  held  until  August  1721, 
when  he  resigned  it  in  favour  of  Hugh,  four^ 
teenth  baron  Clinton.   His  mother,  who  had 
succeeded  as  coheiress  of  the  great  Bath  es- 
tates on  the  death  of  her  nephew  William, 
third  earl  of  Bath,  without  issue  in  May 
1711,  was  on  1  Jan.  1715  created  Viscountess 
Carteret  and  Countess  Granville,  with  re- 
mainder to  her  son  John  and  his  heirs  male, 
and  a  special  remainder  of  the  viscounty  in 
default  of  his  male  issue  to  his  uncle  Edward 
Carteret  and  his  heirs  male.     His  first  re- 
corded speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
made  on  14  April  1716,  when  he  spoke  in 
fevour  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Septen- 
nial Bill  {Pari.  Hist.  vii.  298-9).    In  the 
following    year,    when    the   great    schism 
among  wie  whigs  occurred  upon  the  dis- 
missal of  Lord  Townshend  from  office,  Car- 
teret joined  the  Sunderland  section  of  the 
whig  party.    On  26  Jan.  1719  he  was  a]^ 
pointed  ambassador  extraordinary  and  mim- 
ster  plenipotentiary  to  the  queen  of  Sweden, 
but  did  not  leave  England  until  1  June.   He 
successfully  accomplished  the  objects  of  his 
embassy,  obtaining  both  the  promise  of  com- 
pensation to  all  British  subjects  who  had 
sustained  losses  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  right 
of  freedom  of  trade  and  navigation  in  that 
sea  for  all  British  ships  in  future.    His  ofier, 
<  on  behalf  of  the  king,  to  mediate  between 
I  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  also  between  the 
]  former  country  and  the  czar,  was  readily 
,  accepted  by  the  queen.     A  peace  between 
j  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Hanoverwas  concluded 
1  through  the  instrumentality  of  Carteret,  and 
,  proclaimed  at  Stockholm  on  9  March  1720. 
This  was  a  prelude  to  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Denmark.   A  preliminary 
treaty  between  these  two  countries  having 
been  signed,  Carteret  was  appointed,  in  con- 
junction with  Lord  Polwarth,  ambassador 
extraordinary   and    plenipotentiary  to    the 
congress  of  Brunswick  for  the  purpose  of 
finally  adjusting  the  differences  in  the  north 
of  Europe.    In  June  1720  he  left  Carlberg, 
and  set  out  for  Denmark.  Arriving  at  Frede- 
ricksburgh,  he  had  his  first  audience  with  the 
Danish  king  on  the  19th.   After  a  conference 
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of  two  days  between  Carteret  and  the  Danish 
ministers,  the  treaty  which  had  already  been 
signed  on  the  part  of  Sweden  was  concluded 
on  3  July  by  the  king  of  Denmark.    This 
treaty,  which  was  ratified  on  22  Oct.,  prao- 
ticalhr  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  Sweden, 
Russia,  Denmark,  and  the  king  of  Prussia, ' 
for  the  czar  afterwards  concluded  an  agree-  j 
ment  with  Denmark  without  the  interren-  , 
tion  of  a  mediator.    Carteret,  having  accom- 
plished the  objects  of  his  mission,  returned  i 
through  Hanover  on  his  way  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  on  6  Dec.  < 

On  19  Aug.  1720  he  had  been  appointed,  \ 
together  with  Earl  Stanhope  and  Sir  Robert  j 
Sutton,  ambassador  extraordinary  and  mini-  i 
ster  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress  of  Cam- 
bray.    The  meeting  of  the  congress  was  de- 
layed, and  Carteret  does  not  appear  to  have  ' 
acted  in  this  capacity.   Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  England  he  took  part  in  the  debates  on 
the  state  of  the  national  credit  occasioned  by 
the  failure  of  the  South  Sea  scheme,  and  sup- 
ported Lord  Stanhope's  contention  that  the 
estates  of  the  criminals,  whether  directors 
or  not,  ought  to  be  confiscated.    During  the 
discussions  on  this  subject  Carteret  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador   extraordinary  to   the 
court  of  France.    He  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out,  when  the  death  of  James  Craggs,  | 
Jan.,  occurred.  He  was  thereupon  appointed  i 
secretary  of  state  for  afiairs  or  the  southern  | 

Erovince  in  Walpole's  administration,  and, 
eing  admitted  to  o£Bce  on  6  March  1721,  was 
sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council  on  the  i 
same  day.  It  was  impossible  for  two  such  men  | 
as  "Walpole  and  Carteret,  neither  of  whom  j 
could  brook  any  rivals,  to  act  together  in  the  I 
same  cabinet  for  any  length  of  time.  Carteret 
soon  became  jealous  of  Walpole's  paramount 
authority,  and  endeavoured  to  ingtatiate  him- 
self with  the  king.    In  this  he  quickly  suc- 
ceeded, as  George  could  speak  noEnfflisn,  and 
Carteret  was  the  only  minister  who  could 
speak  Qerman.    Emboldened  by  the  influ- 
ence which  he  had  acquired  over  Qeorge, 
Carteret  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  of  his 
own.    Havi^r  secured  the  assistance  of  the 
Countess  of  Darlington,  and  gained  over  to 
his  side  Lord  Carleton,  the  lord  privy  seal, ! 
the  Duke  of  Roxbnrghe,  the  secreta^  for  Scot- 
land, and  Lord  Cadogan,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  he  endeavoured  to  oust  Walpole  from 
oflSce.  With  this  object  in  view  he  strongly 
supported  the  Hanoverian    policy  of  the 
king,  and  professed  to  ex  >rcise  a  consider-  | 
able  influence    over  Cardinal  Dubois,  the 
French  minister.  I 

The  struggle  for  supremacy  between  Car- 
teret on  the  one  hand,  and  Walpole  supported 
by  Townshend  on  the  other,  waa  a  prolonged 


one.  Though  Carteret  was  appointed  ose  d 
the  lords  justices  of  the  kingdom  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  king  on  26  May  1733,  both  h« 
and  Townshend,  the  other  secretary  of  state, 
followed  Gborge  to  Hanover,  and  then  • 
great  part  of  these  intrigues  and  counts- 
mtrigues  took  place.  The  La  Vrilliire  mci- 
dent  brought  matters  to  a  head.  Sir  Lnb 
Schaub,  a  partisan  of  Carteret's,  waa  reeaUed 
from  his  post  of  English  minister  at  Pari*; 
and  Carteret,  being  succeeded  as  secrebu; 
of  state  by  the  Di^e  of  Newcastle,  was  oa 
3  April  1724  nominated  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  That  country  waa  then  in  a  vetj 
excited  and  discontented  state.  In  1723 1 
patent  had  been  granted  to  Wood  for  tkt 
exclusive  right  of  coining  halfpence  aad 
farthings  to  the  value  of  108,000^  This  pa- 
tent had  been  obtained  through  the  inflnoia 
of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  and  without  «nT 
consultation  with  the  Irish  privy  oonndL 
Carteret,  by  cabaUing  with  the  Brodiidn 
(Alan  Brodrick  [q.  v.  J  was  lord-chancellotd 
Ireland),  and  Airnishmg,  it  is  said,  the  pti- 
vate  history  of  the  mode  in  which  the  patest 
had  been  obtained,  had  greatly  enconneel 
the  prevailing  discontent.  He  had  done  tliii 
with  the  o^ect  of  harassing  Walpole,  wfco 
now  enjoyed  the  refined  revenge  of  sendiiv 
him  to  quell  the  disturbance  which  he  had 
helped  to  raise.  In  1724  Swift  published  tbt 
famous '  Drapier's  Letters,'  which  aroused  the 
Irish  to  a  pitch  of  treaxy.  The  new  bti- 
lieutenant  did  not  go  over  to  Dublin  antil 
October.  The  fourth  letter,  addressed 'to  tke 
whole  people  of  Ireland,'  was  published  in 
this  month,  and  one  of  Carteret's  fint  sets 
was  to  publish  a  proclamation  offering  a  it- 
ward  of  800/.  for  the  discovery  of  the  writer. 
Swift,  who  had  made  the  aoquaintanoe  (d 
Carteret  some  years  before,  had,  on  hearing 
of  his  appointment  to  the  lord-lieutenancy, 
promptly  written  to  him  while  still  in  Lon- 
don  about  the  patent.  When  Hardins, 
the  printer  of  the  letters,  was  imprisonel 
Swift  went  to  the  levee,  and  demanded  of 
Carteret  an  explanation  of  tlus  seventr 
against  a  poor  mdustrious  tradesman  vbo 
had  published  two  or  three  papers  designed 
for  the  good  of  his  country.  Carteret,  who 
could  have  had  little  doubt  of  Swift  being 
the  real  author  of  the  letters,  though  he  w»» 
probably  not  desirous  that  it  should  be  dis- 
covered, replied  by  an  apt  quotation  front 
VirgU: 

Res  dura,  et  regni  novitai,  me  talia  cogmt 
lioliri. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been 
made  to  allay  the  popular  ferment  by  means 
of  a  compromise,  Carteret  procured  the  re- 
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Tooatum  of  the  patent,  and  the  exoitemrat 
speedily  eubadect  In  accordance  with  the 
uaoal  custom  of  lord-lieutenants  in  those 
dsyi,  Oarteret  only  remeuned  in  Ireland 
dining  the  sitting  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
and  in  January  1737  we  find  him  speaking 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  East  Indian 
trade,  and  giving  expression  to  Tisws  which 
in  these  day*  would  be  considered  eoonomi* 
ctllynniound. 

Oa  1  June  1726,  and  again  on  81  May 
1727,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  jus- 
tices of  the  kingdom  during  the  kinff's  ab- 
senes  front  England.    Gteorge  I  died  aud- 
denlr  while  on  his  way  to  Hanover  at  his 
brotWs  palaoe  at  Omabnwh  on  11  June 
1727.    Carteret  was  one  oi  the  old  privy 
councillors  who  met  at  Leicester  House  on 
the  14th  fbr  the  purpose  of  proclaiming 
Qeoige  n,  and  on  the  same  day  was  sworn 
of  the  new  privy  council.  Havin?  been  reap- 
vointed  lora-li«atenaiit  of  Ireland  on  39  July, 
ue  returned  to  Dublin  in  November,  when  he 
opened  the  new  parliament.    While  in  Ire- 
land he  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Swift, 
from  whom  he  frequently  received  advice 
with  regard  to  Irish  affairs.  The  advice  was 
not  always  token,  for  it  is  related  that  'when 
Cartnet  had  parried,with  his  usual  dexterity, 
some  complamt  or  request  ol  Swift,  he  ex- 
chined,  "What  in  Gfod's  name  do  you  do 
liweP    Get  back  to  your  own  count^,  and 
send  OS  our  boobies  tgtia  " '  (Swam,  Worka, 
L  S7i^).    Though  Cktrteret  declined  to  ad- 
mit Swtft  to  any  office  which  would  give 
him  a  riffht  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
coontry,  be  oocosionally  presented  unimpor- 
tant meoee  cf  preferment  to  Swift's  fMends. 
On  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Delany  to  some 
plaoes  of  small  profit,  an  outcry  was  rwsed 
oy  the  more  violent  whigs,  who  declared  that 
extraTBgant  favour  had  been  shown  to  a  tory 
divine.    Tlus  ^ve  rise  to  Swift's  pamphlet 
entitled  '  A  Vindication  of  His  Excellency, 
John  Lord  Oarteret,  from  the    charge  of 
faTooring  none  but  Tories,  Hi^h-chnicunen, 
and  Jacobites,' which  was  published  in  17S0. 
TiksD  as  a  whole,  Carteret's  administration 
of  Irish  affairs  during  the  six  years  he  was 
l(nd-lieutenant  was  generally  popular — in- 
deed. Swift  o(mfbs8ed  in  a  letter  to  Gay, 
dated  19  Nov.  1730,  that  Carteret  'had  a 
geateeler  manner  of  binding  the  chains  of  the 
*iB{[dom  thaa  most  of  his  predecessors '  {Ot. 
nil.  880).  That  Carteret  appreciated  Swift's 
conunMidation  is  clear  from  a  letter  written 
by  Um  to  Swift  and  dated  March  1797,  in 
tne  postscript  of  which  he  s^s:  'When 
peojda  ask  me  how  I  sovemed  Ireland,  I 
•ay  that  I  pleased  Dr.  Swift '  (t».  xix.  186). 
^t  the  same  time,  as  the  seals  were  taken 
Tor..  III. 


away  from  his  old  enemy.  Lord  Townshend, 
Carteret  was  dismissed  from  his  poet.  He 
left  Ireland  in  April  1730,  and  though  offered 
the  ^OBt  of  lord  steward,  left  vacant  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset'aslord- 
beutenant,  he  refused  to  take  further  office 
under  Walpole. 

Upon  his  return  firam  Ireland  he  joined 
the  opposition,  and,  becoming  a  close  ally  of 
Pulteney,  took  a  ve^  pnuninent  part  in  the 
struggle  against  WaipMe.  During  this  period 
he  seized  every  opportunity  in  the  House  of 
Lords  of  harassing  the  administration.  His 
speeches,  however,  were  not  always  consis- 
tent with  those  which  he  had  delivered  when 
in  office.  In  a  conversation  with  Lord  Her- 
vey  about  Oarteret,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is 
reported  to  have  said  that '  I  had  some  diffi- 
culty to  get  him  out,  but  he  shall  find  much 
more  to  get  in  again'  (LoBD  Hbbtby,  ilfe- 
inotr«,  188^  u.  1S8V  Walpole  kept  his 
word,  and  the  struggle  was  long  and  doubt- 
foL  Towards  the  end  of  the  opposition,  Oar- 
teret was  suspected  by  some  of  Deingdesirous 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  court.  However 
that  may  be,  on  18  Feb.  1741  he  moved  his 
famous  resolution  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
an  address  should  b4  presented  to  the  king 
requesting  him  to  remove  Walpole  from  his 
'  presence  and  counsels  for  ever  (Pari.  Hi*t. 
zi.  104f7-86).  His  speech  on  this  occasion 
was  the  longest,  as  well  as  the  ablest,  which 
he  appears  to  have  made,  and  was  charac- 
terised by  contemporary  authorities  as  one  of 
the  most  splendid  orations  which  had  been 
heard  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  debate 
lasted  two  days,  and  Oarteret  was  beaten  by 
108  to  69.  A  similar  motion  by  Sandys  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was,  owing  to  dis- 
sensions among  the  heterogeneous  opposi- 
tion, defeated  by  a  still  larger  majority.  In 
April  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  Wal- 
pole met  the  new  House  of  Commons  vrith 
a  diminished  majority.  The  opposition  soon 
showed  its  strength^  and  on  29  Jan.  1742  the 
ministers  were  left  m  a  minority  of  one  in  a 
division  on  the  Chippenham  election  peti- 
tion. np(m  the  resignation  of  Walpole,  the 
Wilmington  administration  was  formed,  and 
Carteret  was  appointed  secretary  of  state 
for  the  affairs  of  the  northern  province  on 
12  Feb.  1743. 

Once  again  we  find  him  changing  his  par- 
liamentary language,  and  supporting  mea- 
sures which  he  had  formerly  opposed ;  and  so 
far  as  the  domestic  policy  of  tne  government 
was  concerned,  matters  went  on  much  the 
same  as  under  Walpole,  The  foreign  policy, 
however,  gained  considerably  in  energy  under 
Carterers  direction.  He  at  once  sent  the  as- 
surance of  his  full  support  to  Maria  Theress- 
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and  in  September  1742  vent  himself  to  the 
States-General  in  order  to  concert  meaauiee 
■with  them  for  the  protection  of  the  United 
Provinces.  Thougn  appointed  one  of  the 
lords  justices  of  the  kingdom  in  the  absence 
of  the  king,  he  attended  George  during  the 
whole  of  tne  campaira  of  1748,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  Byfuither- 
ii^  the  kin^s  Hanoverian  poli(rv,  and  other- 
wise flattenng  his  prejudices,  Carteret  had 
now  obtained  complete  influence  over  him. 
This  period  of  Oarteret'e  ascendency  was 
known  by  the  name  of  '  The  Drunken  Ad- 
ministration,' and  the  expression,  as  Macau- 
laj  remarks  in  his  '  Essay  onWalpole's  Let- 
ters,'was  not  altogether  figorative.  The  war, 
however,  became  very  unpopular,  as  it  was 
alibied  that  the  interests  of  England  were 
subordinated  to  those  of  Hanover.  The 
ministers  were  incensed  at  Carteret's  arro- 
gance and  his  neglect  in  consulting  them  on 
foreign  affurs — in  short,  he  speedily  became 
the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  country.  In 
December  1748  Pitt,  in  the  debate  on  the 
address,  described  him  'as  an  execrable,  a 
sole  minister,  who  had  renounced  the  British 
nation,  and  seemed  to  have  drunk  of  the  po- 
tion described  in  poetic  fictions  which  made 
men  forget  their  country '  (PaW.  Sift.  xiii. 
186  note). 
On  the  death  of  Lord  Wilmington  in  July 

1743,  Henry  Pelham  had  become  the  prime 
minister,  and  after  a  protracted  straggle  in 
the  cabinet.  Carteret,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  Earl  Granville  on  the  death  of 
his  mother  on  18  Oct.  1744,  bein^  unable  to 
withstand  the  combined  opposition  against 
him,  resigned  the  seals,  which  were  accepted 
by  the  kmg  with  great  reluctance  on  24Moy. 

1744.  Carteret,  however,  accepted  his  defeat 
with  his  usual  cheerfulness,  and,  according 
to  Horace  Walpole,  retired  '  from  St.  Jamee% 
laughing.'  Early  in  1746,  being  still  in  favour 
wiw  the  king,  ne  made  anot£er  attempt  to 
regain  power.  Under  his  advice  the  king  re- 
fused to  admit  Pitt  to  office.  This  advice 
was  far  firom  distasteful  to  the  king,  as  Pitt 
had  vigorously  opposed  the  Hanoverian 
policy  on  the  continent.  The  ministers,  being 
bound  by  their  promises  to  give  office  to  Ktt, 
thereupon  resigned,  and  the  two  seals  of  the 
secretaries  of  state  were  on  10  Feb.  1746  de- 
livered to  Ghranville  that  he  and  Lord  Bath 
mightform  an  administration  as  they  pleased. 
Auer  a  vain  endeavour  to  form  a  ministry,  he 
resigned  the  seals  on  the  14th,  only  four  days 
after  his  appointment.  His  high  spirits  did 
not  forsake  him  even  on  this  occasion,  and  he 
continued  to  laugh  and  drink  as  before,  own-  \ 
ing  that  the  attei::pt  wn?  mad,  but  that  he  ' 
iras  quite  ready  to  do  it  again.    One  of  the  i 


rniny  eqniba  which  ware  published  at  tlu> 
time,  entitled  '  A  History  of  the  Long  Ad- 
ministration,' condudee  with  the  followiiig 
ironical  remarks:  'And  thus  endeth  tbe 
second  and  last  ^*rt  of  this  astonishing  ad- 
ministration, which  lasted  forty-eight  bona, 
three-quarters,  seven  minutes,  and  (Isfia 
seconds ;  which  may  truly  be  called  the  aott 
honest  of  all  administrations ;  the  ministat, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  wise  men,  Bever 
transacted  one  rash  thing;  and,  what  is  Bon 
marvellous,  left  as  much  money  inthetr— T 
as  he  found  in  it.'  From  this  time  he  serend 
his  political  connection  with  Lord  Batk, 
who,  he  dedaied,  had  forced  upon  him  the 
short-lived  admiiustration,  and  by  which  he 
consideced  that  he  paid  all  his  debts  to 
him. 

He  still  continued  in  the  king's  tnov, 
and  having  been  elected  on  23  June  1740* 
knight  of  Uie  Garter,  was  installed  at  Wiad- 
sor  on  12  July  1760.  On  17  June  in  the  fol- 
lowing jeax  he  was  appointed  president  d 
the  coundL  When  coogratnlated  oa  Ui 
conciliation  with  his  former  opponents,  b» 
replied :  '  I  am  the  king's  presioiaiit ;  I  Imow 
notluBg  of  the  Felhams ;  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them.'  Notwithst*ndinj[the  vanoa 
changes  in  the  administration  which  oceamd 
from  time  to  time,  by  keemog  himself  akwf 
f^tmi  the  broils  in  which  tne  other  miniitca 
engaged  he  continued  to  hdid  the  post  until 
his  death.  In  1766  the  Duke  of  Newcattlc, 
as  a  desperate  eSSatt  to  avert  reNgn^on, 
offered  Granville  thefirat  place  in  a  miniitTf 
of  which  he  himself  should  be  a  subordinate 
member.  Ghranville  had,  however,  by  tlai 
time  lost  his  ambition,  and  refused  t^  offijr- 
The  last  recorded  speech  which  he  mads  is 
the  House  of  Lords  was  in  the  debateon  th« 
second  reading  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Bill  on 
9  May  1768  (ParL  Hist.  xv.  900).  Dnring 
the  last  fonr  years  of  his  life  his  health  n*- 
duallv  failed,  though  he  still  continosa  to 
piesiae  over  the  meetings  of  the  coundL  b 
October  1761,  when  Pitt  proposed  in  conaeil 
an  immediate  deolaraticn  of  war  with  Sptio, 
and  threatened  to  resign  if  his  cuivice  «** 
not  taken,  G^ranvOle  is  said  to  have  redisd: 
'  I  find  the  gentleman  is  determined  to\ea* 
us,  nor  can  I  say  I  am  sorry  for  it,  sinee  be 
would  otherwise  have  certainly  oompelled 
us  to  leave  him ;  but  if  he  be  resolved  to  Ur 
sums  the  right  of  advising  his  Majesty,  *>» 
directing  the  operations  of  the  war,  to  whst 
purpose  are  we  called  to  this  council  P  Whea 
he  talks  of  being  responsible  to  the  peoploi 
he  talks  the  language  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  forgets  uiat  at  this  board  hs  u 
only  responsible  to  the  king.  However,  too 
he  may  possibly  have  oonvinoed  himself  a 
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hifl  infallibility,  stiU  it  lemaina  that  yn 
Bhoald  lie  eqnfdlyxonTinced  before  we  can 
resign  our  nndentandingB  to  his  diiection, 
or  join  with  him  in  the  measure  he  proposes' 
(Am.  Beg.  1761,  p.  44).  To  the  last  he 
maintained  his  keen  interest  in  foreign  affairs. 
Robert  Wood,  in  his  '  Essay  oh  the  orisinal 
Qenins  of  Homer'  (1769,  pp.  i,  ii),  ruates 
that, '  beinf  directed  to  (»U  upon  ms  lord- 
ship a  few  days  before  he  died  with  the^r&- 
limmary  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Pans,  I 
found  him  so  languid,  that  I  proposed  post- 
poning my  business  for  another  tune;  but  he 
insistM  that  I  should  stay,  observing  that  it 
could  not  prolong  his  life  to  neglect  his  duty, 
and  repeated  the  following  passage  out  of 
Sarpedon's  speech,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  third  line,  oy  which  he  alluded  to  the 
conspicuous  part  he  had  acted  in  public  life 
Co  )rfe-o»,K.TJ^.,ILiiL  822-8).  His  lordship 
then  recovered  spirits  enough  to  hear  the 
treaty  read,  and  to  declare  the  warm  appro- 
tKdon  of  a  djring  statesman  (I  use  his  own 
words)  on  the  most  glorious  war,  and  most 
honoarable  peace,  this  nation  ever  saw.' 
Lord  QianTille  died  at  Bath  on  2  Jan.  1763, 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
bmied  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  11th  of 
tiie  same  month  in  General  Monch's  vault, 
in  Henry  Vll's  chapel.  He  married  twice. 
EGa  first  wife,  Fnmoee,  the  only  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Wor8ley,bart.,  of  Appulderoombe, 
Ide  of  Wight,  to  whom  he  was  married  at 
Ixngleat  on  17  Oct.  1710,  died  at  Hanover 
on  30  June  1748.  On  14  April  1744  he 
nuirried  Lady  Sophia  Fermor,  the  second 
diopter  of  Tbiamu,  first  earl  of  Pontefract. 
His  second  wife,  who  is  described  by  Lady 
M.  W.  Montagu  as  having  '  few  egnals  in 
beauty  or  naoes'  (TheLstten  and  Wurhmf 
lady  M.  W.MoKtamt,  1687,  iL  876),  died  of 
fever  on  7  Oct.  1746  in  her  twenty-fifth  year, 
a  few  weeks  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter 
^hia,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
nUliam,  second  earl  of  Shelbume.  By  his 
first  marriage  Granville  had  three  sons  and 
fire  daughters.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
only  gorviving  son  Robert,  who  died  without 
■Kos  in  1776,  when  the  titles  became  ex- 
tinct. The  barony  of  Garteret  was  re-created 
in  1784  in  the  person  of  one  of  Lord  Gran- 
villa's  grandsons,  Henry  Frederick,  the 
y^nnger  son  of  his  daughter  Louisa  and 
J^mas,  second  viscount  Weymouth,  who 
^  succeeded  to  the  Carteret  estates  on  the 
death  of  his  unde  Robert.  This  barony 
vain  became  extinct  upon  the  death  of  John 
Thynne,  third  lord  Garteret,  in  1849.  The 
^espondenoe  and  papers  of  the  first  earl 
Qranvme  were  presented  to  the  British  Mur 
•ems  by  the  late  Lord  John  Thynne  in  1868 


{/Jtdit.  M88. 22611-46).  Though  his  career 
was,  on  the  whole,  unsuecessftil,  be  possessed 
the  very  highest  reputation  for  ability  among 
hia  contemporaries,  and  it  is  from  their  repre- 
sentations alone  that  we  are  able  to  judge  of 
his  character,  as  we  have  no  authentic  re- 
cord of  his  speeches,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  some  de8patohe8,he  left  no  writings  behind 
him.  According  to  Lord  Ohesterfiefd, '  Lord 
Ghranville  had  great  parts,  and  a  most  uncom- 
mon share  of  learning  for  a  man  of  quality. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  speakers  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  both  in  the  declamatory  and  the 
argumentative  way.  He  had  a  wonderful 
quickness  and  preasion  in  seizing  the  stress 
of  a  question,  which  no  art,  no  sophistry, 
could  oisguise  to  him.  In  business  ne  was 
bold,  enterprising,  and  overbearing.  He  had 
been  bred  up  in  high  monarchical,  that  is, 
tyrannical  principles  of  government,  which 
ms  ardent  and  imperious  temper  made  him 
think  were  ^e  only  rational  and  practicable 
ones.  He  would  have  been  a  great  first 
minister  of  France— little  inferior,  perhaps, 
to  Richelieu;  in  this  government,  which  is 
yet  free,  he  would  have  been  a  dangerous  one, 
little  lees  so,  perhaps,  than  Lord  Stafford. 
He  was  neilJier  ill-natured  nor  vindictive^ 
and  had  a  great  contempt  for  monev;  his 
ideas  were  all  above  it.  In  social  life  he  was 
an  agreeable,  good-humoured,  and  instructive 
companion,  a  great  but  entertaining  talker. 
He  degraded  himself  by  the  vice  of  < 
which,  together  vrith  a  great  stock  of  < 
and  Latin,  he  brought  away  with  him  from 
Oxford,  and  retained  and  practised  ever  after- 
wards. By  his  own  indostrv  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  all  the  modem  languages, 
and  had  acquired  a  great  knowledge  of  the 
law.  His  political  knowledge  of  the  interest 
of  princes  and  of  commerce  was  extensive, 
and  his  notions  were  just  and  great.  His 
character  may  be  summed  up  in  nice  preci- 
sion, quick  dedsion,  and  unbounded  ^p^ 
BMsn-ptum' {J%e  Lettersof  tie  Sari  (jfCheifei^ 
field,  1846,  ii.  466).  The  description  which 
the  same  writer  drew  of  him  in  the  first 
number  of 'Old  England'  is  not,  however,  so 
flattering,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  was  written  in  the  heat  of  political 
stii&(i(.T.  288).  Of  the  five  great  men  who, 
inHcMraoeWalpols^B  opinion,  lived  in  his  time, 
'Lord  GraaviUe  was  most  a  genius  of  the 
five;  he  conceived,  knew,  expressed  what  he 
pleased '  (Walpolb,  Memmr*  of  the  Heign  of 
George  II,  1846,  iiL  86).  Chatham  himself, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  some  seven  years  after 
QranvilVs  death,  said  that '  in  the  upper  de- 
partments of  Kovemment  he  had  not  hit 
equal,  and  I  feu  a  pride  in  declaring  that  to 
bis  patronage,  to  his  friendship,  and  instni»> 
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tion,  I  owe  whatever  I  am '  {Pari  Bist,  zri. 
1098).  Swift,  in  his  verse  aa  well  as  in  his 
letters  and  conversation,  and  Smollett  in 
'  Boderick  Random,'  have  also  testified  to  his 
talents.  Though  possessed  of  a  singularly 
versatile  intellect,  ne  was  quite  unfitted  for 
the  position  of  a  parliamentary  leader.  Fond 
of  power  as  he  was,  he  viewed  with  con- 
tempt the  ordinary  means  by  which  men 
were  conciliated :  imd,  destitute  of  fixed  poli- 
tical principles,  he  treated  politics  more  as  a 
game  than  as  a  serious  business.  His  con- 
tempt of  public  opinion^  and  his  unceasine 
advocacy  of  the  Hanoverian  policy,  preventea 
him  firom  ever  becoming  a  popular  minister. 
Though  a  great  patron  of  literature^  he  has 
left  no  literary  work  of  his  own  behmd  him, 
and  nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  bis 
own  time  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  com> 
menced  (Lokd  Hebvet,  Memoiri,  iiL  168). 
Oarelees  of  money,  he  was  often  hard  pressed 
in  his  lifetime,  and  at  his  death  his  afiaizs 
were  left  in  a  very  embarrassed  condition. 
A.  portrait  of  Granville  by  Thomas  Hudson 
was  exhibited  in  the  National  Portrait  Loan 
Collection  of  1867  {Qitaloffue,  No.  269). 

fin  addition  to  the  books  raferrad  to  in  the 
articlth  see  A.  BnllaDtyoe's  Lon)  Carteret,  a 
pohtioal.  biugraphy,  1887  ;  Biog.  Brit,  1784,  Ui. 
27O-8U ;  CoUinrs  Feeniga,  1 768,  iv.  400-10 ;  The 
Uaiehmont  Papers  (ed.  Sir  Q.  Bom),  1831,  vols.i. 
and  IL ;  Walpole's  Letters^  18fi7 ;  Lord  Mabon's 
History  of  EoKland,  1864,  vols.  ii.  iii.  and  iv. ; 
Lecky's  History  of  England,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ; 
Ewald's  Sir  Bobert  Walpole ;  Macaulay's  Essays 
on  Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir  H.  Mann  and  Williun 
Pitt,  Eirl  of  Chatham ;  Chester's  Westminster 
Abbey  ReKistrrg;  The  Oeorgian  Bn,  1882,  i 
289-8S ;  London  Ussettee.]  Q.  F.  B.  B. 

OABTERET,  Sib  PHILIP  sb  (1584- 
1643),  Imigbt,  seigneur  of  St.  Ouen  and  of 
Sark,  lieutenant-governor  of  Jeney,  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  in- 
fluential families  of  the  island,  being  the  son 
of  Sir  Philip  de  Carteret,  governor  of  Jersey, 
who  was  knighted  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  of 
Rachel,  daughter  and  ooheirese  of  Oeoive 
Poulett,  baiUy  of  Jersey,  and  nieoe  of  Sir 
Amias  Poulett,  governor  of  Jersey,  anoestor 
cf  the  noble  fiunily  of  that  name.  He  was 
bom  in  February  1683-4,  and  educated  at 
Oxford  University.  On  attaining  his  majority 
he  was  elected  a  jurat  of  the  royal  court. 
In  1626  he  was  appointed  bailly  of  the  island, 
and  soon  afterwards  lieutenant-governor  to 
Sir  Thomas  Jermjm,  which  office  he  held  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  Having  been  deputed 
by  the  states  to  negotiate  with  the  privy 
council  for  the  establishment  of  a  set  of 
canons  to  bring  back  the  island  to  eonformity 
with  the  church  of  England,  he  conducted 


thenego^tiontoasocoessfulissue.  WillisB 
Prynne,  in  his  'Lyar  Confounded,'  states 
that  during  his  three  years'  dose  ooafine- 
ment  in  Jersey  he  received  '  eztraordinarj 
favours  and  respect '  from  De  Carteret  and 
his  ladv,  when  by  a  special  order  from  the 
lords  all  his  friends  and  kindred  ware  doiiad 
access  to  him.  On  account  of  the  kind  ttsat- 
ment  he  experienced  Pcynne  infsrred  thst 
De  Carteret  would  be  ready  to  su^ort  the 
parliamentary  cause  in  the  contest  withtlM 
Idng,  and  states  that  he  ' found  him  ami 
fidend  to  the  state  and  parliament  of  Ew- 
land  io  all  his  discourses  and  aotitms.'  He 
also  mentions  that  'he  was  the  only  mui 
that  procured  scholarships  and  feUowihisi 
in  Qnord  tat  the  islanders  of  Jersey,  wiu 
sundry  immunities  both  from  ESngluul  sod 
Frsnce  concerning  trade.'  At  the  period  of 
the  civil  war  the  island  was  a  prey  to  inter- 
nal dissensions  among  the  principal  inhsl^^ 
tants,  and  De  Carteret  was  far  from  being 
generally  popular.  In  1643,  while  he  m 
m  London,  twen^-two  articles  signed  hj 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  wei»  pe- 
sented  sgainst  him,  and  he  was  sumaoaed 
to  answer  them  before  the  House  of  Loida 
On  the  ground,  however,  that  Jersey  'v«* 
in  danger  from  a  French  invasion,  he  wu, 
chiefly  through  the  representations  of  Piynne, 
permitted  to  return  home.  Prynne  was  thai 
the  means  of  securing  the  island  for  tbs 
king ;  but  for  De  Carteref  s  return  the  ptr- 
liamentary  party  would  have  been  trinia- 
phant.  De  Carteret's  proclamation,  whidi  h» 
made  soon  after  his  return,  of  his  adhaesce 
to  the  royal  cause,  Prynne  enplains  by  ss- 
sorting  that  he  had  no  other  aUemative  oa 
account  of  the  conduct  of  the  pailiamenttiy 
party  towards  him.  There  is,  howew,era7 
reason  to  suppose  that,  though  sympauiiisg 
to  a  certain  extoit  with  the  aims  of  ths  pai^ 
liamentary  party  in  Eaglandf  he  was  oppMsd 
to  extreme  courses.  Be  this  as  it  may,  iu 
held  out  for  Charles  vrith  a  resolutaon  'wiaeh 
nothing  could  shake.  While  he  retiiedto 
the  castle  of  Elisabeth,  his  wife  and  elde^ 
son,  Hiilip,  took  charge  of  the  defease  01 
that  of  Oij[ueiL  All  his  efforts  to  tiett 
with  those  in  authority  for  the  parlisiMBt 
were  leiec^^d,  and  when  throuf^  the  kaidr 
ships  of  the  siege  his  health  broke  ^O^ 
the  last  services  of  the  chnrofa  were  desied 
him  in  his  ijiag  hours.  It  was  only  aihert 
time  before  he  exiared  that  Ladv  de  Carteret 
could  obtain  access  to  the  castle  to  bid  bus 
final  farewell.  He  died  on  23  Aug.  1^ 
By  his  wifa  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  Fisocm 
Dowse  of  Browton  and  Nether  WsUopi 
Hampshire,  he  left  several  childieiMif  wh(ni 
the  eldest,  Philip,  was  knighted  by  CSiariu<i  u 
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in  honour  both  of  hie  Other's  and  his  own 
heioie  defence  ot  Jeney  in  1648. 

[Chevalier's  Chronicle ;  Falle's  Account  of  the 
Island  of  Jersey;  Fsyne's  Armorial  of  Jersey; 
Frynne's  Lyar  Confonnded;  Oal.  State  Papers, 
Dom.  Series.]  T.  F.  H. 

OABTBRET,  PHTTilP  (d.  1796),  rear- 
tdmiral,  was  lieutenant  of  the  Dolphin  in 
&rron'»  Torage,  1764-6  [see  Btbow,  Jomr, 
1728-1788].  He  was  appointed  commander 
onhisretum,  May  1766.  To  complete  the  worlt 
which  Byron  had  begun,  a  second  expedition 
was  soon  after  his  return  despatchea  to  the 
soathem  hemisphere  vinder  the  direction  of 
Captain  Samuel  Wallis,  consisting  of  the  DoU 

Shm,  commanded  by  Captain  Widlis,  and  the 
Iwailow,  commanded  by  Carteret.  Carteret 
comDlained  of  the  Swallow  as  entirely  unfit 
for  the  voyage.  He  was,  however,  ordered  to 
sail  in  her,  but  was  separated  from  the  Dol- 
phin while  clearing  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
SI  April  1767).  He  resolved  to  proceedin his 
■fbnnd  ship,  and  afl;er  watering  at  Spanish 
We,  Masafuero,  discovered  Pitcaim's  Island 
on  2  July  1767,  which  in  1790  was  occupied 
by  the  mutineers  of  his  majesty's  ship  Bounty 
[see  Adams,  Jomr,  1760P-1829J.  Thence 
proceeding  in  a  north-west  direction,  he  dis- 
covered CrenabuTO  (named  after  the  Duke  of 
Tork),  Duke  of  (Houceeter,  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte Isllmds,  distinguishing  the  prominent 
features  of  each  by  names  which  they  still  con- 
tmae  to  possess.  In  his  passage  towards  New 
Britain  he  discovered  Dower's,  Simpson's,  Car- 
teiet's,  Hardy's,  Wallis's,  and  Leigh's  Islands. 
Arriving  at  New  Britain,  he  found  that  an 
inlet,  supposed  to  be  only  a  bay,  was  a  strait 
dividing  the  island  into  two,  and  to  the  second 
island  fie  gave  the  name  of  New  Ireland,  dis- 
tinguishing the  intersecting  channel  as  St. 
Oewge's.  After  discovering  and  naming  the 
islanos  of  Sandwich,  Byron,  New  Hanover, 
the  Duke  of  Portland's,  the  Admiralty,  Den- 
ven's,  Matty's,  Stephen's,  and  Freewill,  he 
proceeded  along  the  coast  to  Mindanao,  where 
Us  observations  enabled  him  to  check  some 
mistakes  made  by  Dampier  in  the  enrvey  of 
that  island.  He  reached  Macassar  12  Dec. 
1787,  with  a  worn-out  crew  and  unseaworthy 
•hip.  In  June  1768  he  reached  Batavia, 
whence heproceeded round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Kigland,  arriving  at  Spithead  on 
20  March  1769.  On  account  of  the  state 
of  his  health  and  the  condition  of  the  ship  he 
lisd  latterly  to  contend  with  great  difficulties, 
and  found  it  impossible  to  carry  his  full  pur- 
pose into  execution,  but  his  actual  achieve- 
ments in  his  one  voyage  of  two  years  and  a 
nslf  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  greatest 
geographical  discoverers  of  his  time. 


'  In  1771  he  was  appoiated  to  post  rank,  in 
1777  he  commanded  the  Druid  mgate  in  the 
Weet  Indies,  and  in  1779  was  appointed  to 
the  Ehidymion,  44  guns,  with  which  he  joined 
Bodney.  He  was  too  late  for  the  campaign 
of  that  year,  and  finally  returned  with  a  con- 
voy from  Jamaica  in  1781.  His  health  was 
broken.  In  1794  he  was  retired  from  the  ac- 
tive list  with  the  nominal  rank  of  rear-ad- 
miral, and  died  at  Southampton  21  July  1796, 
'  having  long  been  afflicted  with  lossof  speech' 
{Gent.  Mag.  IxvL  ii.  622).  His  'Journal' 
was  published  in  Hawkeeworth's  '  Voyama,' 
1773,  which  also  indudee  the  '  Voyagea"  of 
Byron,  WaUis,  and  Cook,  and  was  published 
in  German  and  French  the  followmg^year. 
Carteret  contributed  to '  PhilosophicafTrans- 
actions'  a  note  'on  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Coast  of  Patagonia,'  whose  height,  he  says, 
varied  from  six  feet  to  six  feet  seven  inches, 
and  an  <  Account  of  CamelopMrdalis  found  at 
the  Capo  of  Good  Hope '  (Wa.  Tratu.  xx.  20, 
27). 

[Journal  as  above ;  Georgian  Era,  vol.  iii.  Ap- 
pendix, 460-1 ;  Beatson's  Naval  and  Mil.  Me- 
moin,  voL  vi. ;  Navy  Idsto ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.] 

T.  F.  H. 

OARTHAOH,  Sautt,  the  elder  (d  680P), 

appears  in  the  '  Felire '  of  (Engus  the  Culdee 

(loth  cent.)  with  the  epithets  of  royal  and 

Romui  attached  to  his  name  (ed.  Stokes, 

p,  Iv).      This  is  generally  interpreted  to 

mean  tJiat  he  was  m  roval  ancestry,  and  had 

I  travelled  to  Borne  [cf.  CinnracH,  Saibt]- 

:  Flrom  the  '  Vita  Kierani '  {BolUmdutA.  8S., 

I  March,  v.  39  >)  we  gather  that  he  was  the 

grandson  of  Anffus,  kinff  of  Munster,  who 

would  seem  to  be  the  king  whoee  death  is 

I  recorded  in  the  '  Four  Masters '  under  the 

year  489.    Golgan,  however,  noting  that  he 

was  the  brother  of  St.  Cnanna,  quotes  from 

an  old  genealogy  to  show  that  he  was  the 

great^randson  of  Neill  of  the  Nine  Hostages 

(A.  8S.,  249-61),  who  died  about  the  year 

406  (but  of.  the  Leabhar  Bnac  notes  to 

Angus,  p.  Iz). 

In  the '  Vita  Kierani '  St.  Carthach  appears, 
before  the  death  of  St.  Patrick,  as  one  of  St. 
Ciaran  of  Saighir's  young  disciples  (p.  896)  ; 
but  there  are  some  difflcalties  m  the  way  of 
accepting  this  statement  in  its  entirety  (  Diet, 
of  Ckritt.  Bum/.  I  410).  We  read  that  Car- 
thach became  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  a 
certain  nan,  in  punishment  for  which  offence 
St.  Ciaran  enjoined  on  him  the  penance  of 
foreign  traveL  On  his  return  he  seems  to 
have  joined  'H.  Ciaran  once  more,  and  is  said  to 
haveoeen  appointed  his  successor  at  Saighir, 
perhaps  about  the  year  660  (ib.  i.  644).  It 
may  have  been  a  few  years  later  than  this 
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that  he  found  his  namesake,  the  younger  Cai^ 
thach,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mang  (P  Hainne) 
in  Kerry,  and  ordained  him  priest.  From 
the  latter  saint's  lifs  {A.  88^  14  May,  879), ' 
we  leam  that  it  was  the  habit  of  St.  Carthacn  ; 
to  traverse  iiis  diocese  singing  the  Psalms,  | 
in  alternation  with  his  accompanying  priests,  j 
Dr.  Lanigan  would  date  the  first  mendship 
of  the  two  Oarthachs  about  the  year  677, ' 
assigning  680  as  an  approximate  date  for  the  | 
elder  Cturthach's  death.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  hardly  consistent  witji  the  I 
admission  that  he  was  already  one  of  St. 
Ciaran's  disciples  before  490.  St.  Carthach's 
wincipal  church  was  at  Sa^hir  in  King's 
Countv,  where  he  succeeded  St.  Ciaran.  To 
this  the  authors  of  the  'Acta  Sanctorum' 
add  (firom  the  '  Martyrology  of  Tamlacht  *) 
a  church  at  Druim  Ferdhain^,  a  place  which, 
according  to  the  same  authority^  Marianus 
(yOorman  located  at  Carbery  in  Kildare.  A 
third  church  was  at  Inis  Vachtair  cm  Lough 
Silenn  (LeabAar  Breac,  ap.  Stokes's  'Angus,' 
p.  Iz),  and  perhaps  a  fonrtn  at  Inis  Carthach, 
near  Lismoi«  {A.  SS.,  893).  The '  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Biography '  adds  a  fifth  at  Tir- 
Boghaine  (Banagh  Eiarony)  in  Tnoonnell 
(L  411) ;  and  Mr.  Shearman  a  sixth  dedica- 
tion at  Call  Carthach,  now  KUtcar  in  Done«ral 
<[XoM  Patridana,  p.  298 ;  for  other  churches 
in  Ossonr  possibly  founded  by  this  saint,  Kil- 
mocar,  Kiljnogar,  and  Stamcarty,  see  the  same 
writer).  St.  Carthach  is  said  to  have  been  ^e 
father  of  St.  Moloa  {Leabhar  Breac).  There 
seems  to  be  an  unvarying  tradition  that 
makes  him  the  tutor  of  St.  Carthach  the 
younger ;  but  as  regards  the  details  of  his 
life  there  can  be  no  absolute  certainty.  [See 
remarks  on  St.  CAunraoH.]  His  day  is 
6  March. 

[Bolland.  Acta  Sanetonmi,  6  March,  S89- 
S99,  and  14  May;  Colgnn's  Acta  Sanetomm,  250, 
and  in  Vite  Kierani,  468-66;  Stokes's  Calendar 
of  <Engiu  tiie  Caldee ;  lAnigan's  Eoolesiastical 
Histoiy  of  Ireland,  ii.  98,  lfi2,  &e. ;  Shearman's 
Iiooa  Patridaiia;  Dictionary  of  Christian  Bio- 
graphy, i.]  T.  A.  A. 

OABTHAOH,  Sautt,  the  younger  (<1.686), 
called  also  Mocettda,  the  fbunder  of  the  fa^ 
mous  monastery  at  Rahen,and  bishop  of  Li»- 
more,  was  the  son  of  Finnall  {Aitmtla  Four 
Matten,  sub  an.  631').  According  to  his  le- 
gendary life,  which,  nowever,  seems  to  have 
preserved  much  that  is  historical,  he  was  bom 
in  Kerry,  of  the  race  of  Fergus, '  qui  fiiit  for- 
tissimus  heros  Ultorum,'  but  had  been  driven 
from  his  native  place  by  Oidell,  king  of  Con- 
naught.  His  father's  name,  according  to  this 
aeoount,  was  Fingen  of  Kerry,  his  mother's. 
Mead, '  de  gente  Oorcoduidne '  (P  Oorcaguiny 


in  Kerry).  Ilngen,  swineherd  on  the  Mainoe, 
a  man  ca  some  po«ti<m.  under  the  king  oi 
'duke'  of  JLeecTf,  employed  his  young  ion; 
and  while  serving  in  this  capaaty  the  bor 
found  favour  wiUi  the  long,  Modtole,  ind 
his  wife,  who  was  granddao^ter  to  the  Uag 
of  Munster.  His  time  was  now  divided  be- 
tween court  service  and  pasturage,  till  one 
day,  being  ravished  by  the  chanting;  of  kis 
namesakcj  Carthach  Uie  dder,  he  inwted 
on  forsaking  his  woridly  employment  fo 
that  of  Qtoa..  It  was  in  vain  tnat  Moel- 
tule  called  the  youn^  enthuaast  into  bii 
presence  and  made  him  offer  of  swmd  ui 
shield  and  kingly  robes  if  he  would  ool; 
undertake  his  lather's  duties  and  poatira- 
After  having  received  the  priesthood,  Ou- 
thach  was  once  more  brought  before  the  king, 
whom  he  blessed,  and  to  whose  descend  in" 
he  promised  long  rule  in  Kerry, '  ^  whki 
thii^is,'  says  his  biographer  {VUa,  iL  879), 
'  are  being  fuMUed  according  to  that  oo- 
phecy.'  From  his  cell  in  Kdl-Tulaoh,  <!»- 
tween  the  Mainne  and  Mount  My8is,'0K- 
thach  set  out  for  Ncnrth  Ireland,  tlie  home  d 
his  race,  and  spent  a  year  with  Comgallit 
his  great  monastery  of  Bangor  (in  co.  Umn), 
on  leaving  which  place  he  acted  as  bishiy  in 
Kerry.  lAteron,passingtliroughUie8ontneni 
parts  of  Leinster,  he  came  to  Clonfert,  iritare 
he  dismissed  all  his  companioms  and  pnv 
ceeded  on  his  journey  alone,  having  on  kis 
shoulders  two  letKm  fuU  of  books.  By  tlie 
advice  of  St.  Colman-Ela  he  constnieleii 
himself  a  ceU  at  Baithin — now  Bahen  is 
Song's  County — somewhere  about  aj>.  690. 
This  expanded  into  the  great  Irish  monaster 
over  wnich  he  ruled  tor  forty  yssut  '^ 
whither  disciples — to  the  number  of  867— 
flocked  firom  all  parts  of  Ireland  and  Britain. 
His  rule  appears  to  have  been  very  strict,  >»1 
we  are  told  in  his  life  that  he  forbade  kii 
monks  to  use  cattlein  their  agricultural woda 
till,  at  the  request  of  St.  Fintan,  he  vSko^ 
the  severity  oi  this  order.  Carthach  aw^ 
to  have  retained  the  bidiopnc  of  Kerry  (J^ 
n.  c.  iiL  24,  with  which  a.  14%  letnmuig  tt 
times  to  his  home  at  Bahen,  where  we  tmA 
that  he  was  visited  by  St.  Columba.  Qnit 
possessions  were  hetqped  upon  the  saint  br 
Cathal,  king  of  Munster  (d.  620).  Meat- 
while,  Bahen  was  growing  in  foine  u  » 
ecclesiastical  school,  and  among  the  cmva 
of  Carthach's  scholars  twelve  names  stood 
out  with  special  prominence— '  the  tvdre 
disciples  of  Mochuda.'  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  Mochemog,  .£dan,  and  Mochiii 
or  Cronan. 

After  forty  years  of  quiet,  Carthach  ww 
driven  fonn  lulten  witii  his  company  ti 
monks  about  the  year  631  {A.  F.3l^  bat  d 
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Or.  Seat  ftc.  for  a  slightly  differant  date). 
The  oauaes  of  this  movement  are  hard  to 
&thoin,  but  it  (eems  that  the  jealousy  of  a 
eertain  section  of  the  deigy  inMeath  n^d 
Blaithmac  and  Diarmit,  the  sons  of  .£dh 
Slane,  to  expel  the  whole  community.  Car- 
thach now  commenced  a  wandering  life. 
From  Rahen  he  passed  to  Fircall  (in  J^B^'s 
Comity),  and  £com  I^ioall  to  Bosorea  in  lip- 
penury,  whera  his  farmer  pupil,  St.  Oonan, 
entertained  him.  Thence  he  journeyed  south- 
wards to  King  Failbhe  Flann  at  Cashel  (638, 
A.  F.  M.),  from  whidi  place  he  trayersed  the 
district  of  Dedes  in  Waterford  as  fax  as  Lis- 
more,  where  Failbhe's  son-in-law,  Melochtrif, 
me  him  a  aite  for  a  new  monastery  (c.  632). 
Here  Oarthaeh  seems  to  haye  dwelt  for  a  few 
yean,  till  at  last,  as  age  drew  (m,  he  retired 
to  a  nei^boming  retreat  to  the  east  of  his 
chief  fijondation,  and  here  lived  for  eighteen 
months.  At  last,  feeling  that  deatn  was 
upon  him,  and  pitying  the  older  members  of 
his  flock  whose  weak  umbs  could  hardly  bear 
the  toils  of  a  journey  to  his  seduded  cell,  he 
gave  <»deis  to  be  carried  from  the  vaDsy  to 
a  place  of  easier  access.  On  the  way  he  grew 
weaker,  and  called  to  his  bearers  to  set  him 
down  in  the  valley.  There  he  received  the 
eonmmnion,  gave  nis  last  injunctions  to  his 
brethren,  ana  so  died  'by  the  fountain  where 
the  cross  of  migration  {erux  miffrationii)  has 
been  erected '  (14  May  686 ;  butcf.  Tiohes- 
KAO,6S7,  and  Ckr.  iSMt686).  Of  Carthach's 
writingt  none  seem  to  be  extant  now,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  the  rule  for  his  monastery  of 
Riuien,  which  Ussher  saw  '  in  codice  anti- 
qvioie  .  .  .  Hibemicosermoneantiquissimo 
exarato'  {Antig.  p.  476).  A  long  poem, 
ascribed  to  this  saint,  is  stillpreservra  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  {M8.  H. 
ii.  16;  Rbbtbb,  Ouldeet,  p.  8;  with  which  cf. 
CyOxmBT's  Ltetttre$  on  Maiuueript  Mate- 
nali  for  Irith  Hutory  for  an  account  of  a 
veise  'Rule '  ascribed  to  Carthach,  pp.  874-5). 
Carthach  is  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Mochuda,  his  real  name  having  pro- 
bably been  Chuda  (  =  Cuddy\  to  whidi  the 
endearing  prefix '  mo '  (  -  my)  nos  been  added, 
as  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  Irish  saints 
(LiHieAK,  pp.  350-1). 

[Carthach's  name  seems  to  occur  first  in  the 
w-called  Catalogue  of  Tirechan,  seventh  and 
eighth  centory  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  ii.  part  2), 
the  Stove  Missal,  of  perhaps  the  ninth  century 
CWarren'a  Litnrgy  of  the  Celtic  Church,  p.  238), 
and  the  Uartyrology  of  (Bngos  the  Coldee  (ed. 
Stokes),  tenth  centaty.  His  name  is  also  to  be 
fonnd  en  the  same  day  (14  Hay),  according  to 
the  BollandiBt  editor,  m  the  Tam^cht  and  other 
*aAj  Irish  Uar^rrologies.  Two  ancient  lives 
•re  printed  in  the  Bollandist  AcUSS.,  one  from 


a  MS.  Salmantieensa  at  Brassels,  the  other  from 
an  ancient  Irish  manuscript,  which  seems,  if  ws 
may  judge  from  Dr.  Beeves's  description  of  th* 
latter,  to  correspond  with  that  contained  in  S. 
91-100  of  the  lo-aalled  Codex  Kilkenniensis  (or 
Codex  Armachanus)  in  Primate  Marsh's  libraiy 
at  Dublin.  Of  these  two  lives  the  second,  which 
is  by  far  the  longer,  appears  to  contain  the 
larser  amount  of  historicid  details,  though  mixed 
with  much  fable.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  name 
of  St.  Carthach  the  younger  does  not  seem  to  occur 
in  the  lives  of  any  of  the  contemporary  saints  of 
Ireland.]  T.  A.  A. 

OAKTHEW,  GEORGE  ALFRED(1807- 
1882),  antiquary,  was  bom  on  20  June  1807, 
beingthe  only  son  of  George  Carthew,solidtor, 
of  Harleston,  Norfolk,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Peter  Isaack,  gent.,  of  "(Brighton 
in  the  same  county.  Owing  to  his  father's 
straitened  circumstanoee,  Carthew  had  little 
school  education.  While  yet  a  boy  he  was 
articled  to  his  father,  and  from  him  he  in- 
herited not  only  the  remarkable  faculty  for 
genealogical  and  historical  research  whidi  he 
exhibited  throughout  a  long  life,  but  a  rich 
collection  of  materials.  He  nad  access,  while 
still  in  his  artides,  to  a  collection  of  charters 
once  bdonging  to  Mendham  Priory  in  Suffolk, 
and  with  but  little  assistance  he  spent  years  in 
deciphering,  copying,  and  analysing  the  large 
mass  of  ancient  documentsso  as  to  completely 
master  the  contents.  Carthew  was  admitted 
a  solicitor  in  Hilary  term  1830,  and,  aft«r 
practising  for  nine  years  at  Framlingham  in 
Suffolk,  though  still  in  partnership  with  his 
father  at  Harleston,  accepted  a  partnership  at 
East  Dereham,  where  he  fixed  himself  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  At  Dereham  Carthew  wrote 
the  history  of  the  hundred  of  Lanmditch, 
which,  after  nearly  forty  years  of  toil,  inter- 
rupted by  frequent  Ulness  and  pecuniary 
loss,  was  published  with  the  title  of  'The 
Hundred  of  Launditch  and  Deanery  of  Brisley 
in  the  County  of  Norfolk.  Evidences  and 
Topographical  Notes,'  &c,  three  parts,  4to, 
Norwich,  1877-9.  This  admirable  specimen 
of  a  county  history,  skilfully  arranged  and 
skilfully  executed,  illustrated  by  lithographs, 
plans,  and  facsimiles,  is  unrivalled  lor  the 
completeness  of  the  manorial  descents. 

Carthew  was  nominated  one  of  the  local  se- 
cretaries of  the  Norfolk  andNorwich  Archaeo- 
logical Sodety  instituted  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Bishop  Stanley  in  December  1845, 
and  at  the  first  general  meeting  (1846)  read 
a  paper  on  the  church  of  Great  Dereham.  His 
contributions  to  the  '  Norfolk  Archaeology ' 
were  numerous  and  important,  the  most 
valuable  being  perhaps  the  notice  on  '  North 
Creake  Abbey  in  the  seventh  volume,  pp. 
158-68,  and  that '  On  the  Right  of  Wardship 
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and  the  Oeremony  of  Homage  and  Fealty  in 
the  Feudal  Times '  in  the  foitrth  volnme,  pp. 
286-91.  In  the  second  Tolume  of  the  same 
serial  he  had  published  '  Extracts  from  a  MS. 
Diary  of  Peter  Le  Neve,  Esq.,  Norroy  King 
of  Arms,  entitled  "  Memorand*  in  Heraldry, 
of  such  entries  as  relate  to  the  County  of 
Norfolk/  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  pedi- 
gree of  Le  Neye  and  valuable  genealogical 
notes.  This  manuscript  had  come  into  his 
possession  through  his  grandfather,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Oarthew,  F.S.A.,  of  Woodteidge 
Abbey  in  Suffolk,  to  whom  it  was  given  by 
'  Honest  Tom  Martin^'  the  historian  of  Thet- 
ford,  who  had  named  Le  Neve's  widow. 
Some  extracts  previously  appeared  in  the 
'  Gentleman's  fiugazine.'  CoilJiew  also  took 
part  in  editing  for  the  society '  The  Visitation 
of  Norfolk  in  the  year  1563,'  of  which  only 
the  first  volume,  published  in  1878,  has  as 
yet  appeared. 

Later  Carthew,  in  ill-liealth  and  snfibring 
from  severe  domestic  loss,  prepared  for  pulP 
lication  his  collections  for  uie  nistory  of  the 
parishes  of  West  and  East  Bradenhiun,  Nec- 
ton,  and  Holme  Hale.  Li  the  event  of  his 
death  Dr.  Jessopp  undertook  to  see  the  rest 
of  his  material  through  the  press,  and  preface 
the  work  with  an  mtroduction.  Carthew 
was  found  dead  in  his  chair  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday,  21  Oct  1882,  and  was  buried  at 
Harleston. 

Carthew  had  been  elected  a  fellow  Of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  February  1854 ;  he 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  chief  anti- 
quarian and  genealogical  periodicals.  After 
his  death  appeared  :  1.  '  A  History  of  the 
Parishes  of  West  and  East  Bradenham,  with 
those  of  Necton  and  Holme  Hale,  in  the 
County  of  Norfolk.  With  an  bitroductaon 
by  the  Bev.  Augustus  Jessmm,  D.D.,'  4to, 
Norwich,  1888.  2.  'The  Orwm  of  Family 
or  Sur-Names,  with  special  Beference  to  those 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  East  Dereham  in  the 
County  of  Norfolk,'  4to,  Norwich,  1883. 

[Borke's  Landed  Gentiy  (1882),  i.  278 ;  Athe- 
niNim,  4  Nov.  1882,  p.  S98.]  9.  O. 

CAETHEW,  THOMAS  (1667-1704), 
seijeant-at-law,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Car- 
thew of  Cannaliasy,  St.  Issey  in  Corn- 
wall, who  nuirried  Mary  Baker  of  Bodmin, 
was  bom  on  6  April  1667.  If  the  autho- 
rity of  Hals,  the  Cornish  historian,  can  be 
trusted,  he  was  for  some  time  'in  the  in- 
ferior practice  of  the  law  under  Mr.  Ti»- 
genna,  without  being  a  perfect  Latin  gram- 
marian, always  using  the  Engli^  woras  for 
matters  and  things  in  his  declarations  where 
he  imderstood  not  the  Latin.'  He  became  a 
student  at  the  Middle  Temple  on  31  May 


1688,  and  on  14  June  1686  was  called  to  tht 
bar,  Hals  adding  that  he  gained  hia  advtaos- 
ment '  by  a  mandamus  from  the  lord  keener, 
North,' with  whom  he  was  undoubtedly  coa- 
nected  by  mairiage.  He  was  admittedtothe 
same  position  at  uie  Inner  Teazle  on  2S  fier. 
1698,  and  was  created  a  aeijeaat-at-law  01 
7  Nov.  1700,whenhe  was  niaedtodielwDdi 
of  his  inn.  The  same  local  historian  pn- 
phesied  his  growth '  into  such  great  famtiBd 
reputation,  that  he  is  likely  to  make  a  eoo- 
siderable  addition  to  his  paternal  estate,' bit 
on  4  July  1704  Narcissus  LuttrdI  recwds  ii 
his  diary, '  'tis  reported  Serjeant  Carthew  it 
dead,'  and  on  12  July  he  was  boxied  in  Ht 
Tem^  Church.  John  Colby  of  Banbam 
in  Norfolk  married  Ann,  daoghtw  md  hsirea 
of  John  Arthur  of  Wigsenhall  St.  Marv.  At 
Colby's  death  his  widow  married  Edwird 
North  of  Benacre,  Suffolk.  Ann,  one  of 
Colby's  two  daughters  and  coheiresses,  mu- 
ried  a  seoond  Edward  Nortl^  and  the  otfas 
daughter,  Mary^  married  Segeant  Caither. 
By  uer  the  Ber)eant  had  two  sons,  Thonsi 
and  John,  botih  at  the  bar,  and  Thomas,  \be 
elder,  inherited  Cannalig^  fron  his  father, 
and  Benacre  and  Woodbridge  &om  his  om- 
twnal  unde^  Edward  North.  Ilie  Coraith 
property  he  sold  in  1720,  and  the  Suffolk 
estates  have  loi^  passed  from  the  family, 
but  a  portrait  01  the  serjeant  is  said  to  be 
'  preserved  at  Woodbridge  Abbey.  A  voliuae 
of  tiie  seijeant's, '  Bwortsof  Cases  ad^odged 
in  the  Court  of  Sling's  Bench  from  8  Jac  II 
to  12  WiU.  lU,'  was  published  by  his  eos, 
Thomas  Carthew,  in  1728,  and  reprinted  in 
an  enlarged  edition  in  17^.  A'Readiiwoo 
the  law  of  uses  by  Seijeant  Carthew  at  New 
Inn  in  Michaelmas  term,  the  third  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  when  he  was  deputy  reader 
for  the  Middle  Temple,'  was  induded  in  s 
volume  entitled '  Collectanea  Juridica^l791). 
The  Serjeant's  reports  are  praised  by  Keayvt 
and  Willes,  but  oond^nned  by  Thurlow. 

[Benchers  of  Inner  Tonple  (1888),  p.  K; 
Woolireh's  Saqeants,  ii.  459-68 ;  Soddii«'i  M- 
talk,  li.  128-4;  Conitoey  and  Boast's  BibL 
Oornnb.  64, 1116;  HiseeU.  Qeaeal.  •tHenU.iii 
176;  Faioehial  Hist,  of  ComwaU  (18(8),  ii. 
236-7,  241.]  W.  P,  a 

CABTEEILSiB  GEORGE  ETIENNE 
(1814-187S),  Canadian  statesman,  yoongeet 
son  of  Jacques  Cartier,  lieutenant-colond  is 
the  Canadian  militia,  who  died  in  1841,  by 
his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Joseph  Paiadis, 
was  bom  at  St.  Antoine,  on  the  Chambly 
river,  in  the  county  of  VerchSree,  Lower 
Canada,  on  6  Se^  1814  He  leoeiTed  bu 
education  at  the  college  of  St.  Salpioe,  Mont- 
real, where  he  went  thiouf^  a  couise  ol 
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6tucly  during  eight  yean.  Having  left  college, 
he  entered  the  office  of  E.  E.  Sodier,  a  lead- 
ing memher  of  the  Montreal  bar,  and  in 
November  1886  became  a  memb«:  of  the 
bar  in  Lower  Canada.  The  aame  year  he 
commenced  practice,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
establishing  an  extensive  and  lucrative  busi- 
ness. At  different  times  he  had  fbr  hia  part- 
ners in  the  law  J.  A.  Berthelot  and  M.  l>am- 
m^rville.  In  March  1848,  seven  years  after 
leeponsible  government  had  been  established 
in  Canada,  Cartier  was  elected  a  mMnber  of 
the  legislative  aas^nbly  for  the  county  of 
Veichliee.  He  continued  to  represent  tJiat 
constituency  until  the  general  election  of 
1861,  when  he  contested  Montreal,  and  after 
a  hard  struggle  defeated  M.  Dorion,  the 
leader  of  the  rouge  or  Lower  Canada  party. 
On  26  Jan.  1866  be  first  held  office  as 
provincial  secretary  in  the  MacNab-Tach6 
ministry,  and  on  24  May  1866  was  appointed 
(ttoniey-general  for  I>ower  Canada  on  the 
formation  of  the  Tach6-Macdonald  adminia- 
tiatico.  Li  November  1867  he  was  named 
leader  of  the  Lower  Canada  section  of  the 
govenmient,  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Macdonald  be- 
comioff  premier,  and  the  ministry  under  its 
■ew  poase  being  known  as  the  Macdonald- 
Cartier  ministry.  A  slight  change  in  the 
vheel  of  fortune  produced  a  transpoaiticm 
ot  these  names,  and  on  6  Aug,  1868  the 
ministry  became  the  Cartier-Macdonald  ad- 
ministration. As  a  legislator  Cartier  assisted 
to  carry  the  bills  for  abolishing  the  seigniorial 
tenures,  thatformakingihelegialstiTeoawidl 
elective,  and  that  for  secularising  the  dergy 
reserves.  It  was  also  owing  to  his  exertions 
that  several  important  measures  were  enacted 
by  the  legislature.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
Victoria  Bridge  Bill,  he  in  1866  passed  an 
wt  for  the  eetablishment  of  three  normal 
schools,  and  in  1867  carried  a  measnre  to 
provide  for  the  codification  of  the  civil  laws. 
In  the  same  session  he  framed  an  act  to  break 
up  ike  system  of  judicial  centralisation  in 
LowerCanada.  Two  years  later  he  introduced 
the  French  civil  law  into  the  townships,  its 
operation  having  been  previoudy  confined  to 
the  seigniories.  In  the  sitting  of  1660  he 
passed  the  measures  dividing  the  cities  of 
Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Toronto  into  electoral 
divisions,  and  also  introduced  the  admirable 
municipal  bill  which  the  lower  province  now 
wjoys.  Chi  28  July  1868,  being  defeated  in 
u  attempt  to  make  Ottawa  the  seat  of 
government,  he  was  obliged  to  resign.  As 
a  leader  and  member  of  the  government  he 
was  one  of  the  most  honest  and  upright 
ministen  who  ever  held  office;  his  enun- 
ciation of  French  in  parliament  was  the 
most  distinct  of  any  member  in  the  house. 


and  he  had  a  perfect  command  of  Enj^lish. 
Evely  year  of  nis  official  life  he  submitted 
to  a  saerifloe  of  professional  emolument, 
whioh  had  the  efiect  of  making  him  a  com- 
paratively poor  man.  The  new  ministnr, 
under  thie  Hon.  George  Brown,  were  only 
able  to  hold  office  two  days,  and  Cartier 
immediately  returned  to  power  aa  premier 
in  the  month  of  August,  and  kept  that 
position  until  May  1862.  In  1864  he  was 
again  ofiered  the  premiership  of  the  cabinet, 
but  declined  it,  though  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  attorney-general.  He  was  one  ot 
the  delegates  to  England  on  the  question  of 
confederation  and  ube  intercolomal  railway 
in  1866  and  1866.  On  the  formation  of  the 
Dominion  government  in  1867  he  was  ap- 
pointed mimster  of  militia  and  defence  m 
the  new  cabinet,  and  retained  this  place  until 
the  leconstruction  of  th«  cabinet  under  Lord 
Doffinin  in  1878.  In  1664  he  was  made  a 
queen's  coiinsel  of  Canada,  created  a  C.B.  on 
29  Jnne  1867,  a  member  of  the  queen's  privy 
council  for  Canada  in  July  1867,  and  a  lutro- 
net  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  24  Aug.  1868. 
He  died  at  his  lodgings,  47  Welbeck  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  London,  on  21  May  187S. 
The  requiem  mass  was  celebrated  at  the 
French  Chapel,  Portman  Square,  on  27  May, 
and  his  remains  were  then  snipped  to  Canada 
for  interment.  He  married,  on  16  June 
1846,  Hortense,  daughter  of  Edward  Ray- 
mond Fabre  of  Montreal,  and  had  issue  two 
datighters.  He  was  the  author  of  the  popular 
French  Canadian  song '  O  Canada !  mon  pays, 
mes  amours  I '  which  was  set  to  music  and 
published,  and  of  other  songs. 

niilorgan'e  Sketches  of  Canadians,  1862,  pp. 
603-8 ;  Appleton's  American  Annual  Cydopsdia, 
1878,  p.  597 ;  Times,  23  May,  p.  6,  28  May, 
p.  10.]  G.  C.  B. 

OAETWBIGHT,  CHRISTOPHER 
(1602-1668),  divine,  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Michael-le-Belfry,  York,  in  1602.  He 
was  admitted  to  Peterhouse,  Cambridge, 
on  18  Dec.  1617;  graduated  B.A.  16§0, 
M. A.  1624 ;  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at 
Peterhouse  on  80  March  1626,  and  vras  arter- 
wBids  a  cleisyman  in  York.  His  writings 
are :  1 . '  The  Magistrates'  Authority  in  matters 
of  Religion  and  the  Soul's  Immortality  vin- 
dicated in  two  sermons,'  1647.  The  first 
sermon,  published  by  a  Colonel  Leigh,  is 
directed  agtunst  some  soldiers  in  the  army  at 
York,  who  hod  roused  CartwriAt's  indigna- 
tion by  denying  the  power  of  tne  magistrate 
to  restrain  heretics.  2.  'The  Doctrine  of  Futh 
.  .  .'  1649  (thirty-six  sermons).  S.  '  Oerta- 
men  Religioeum,  or  a  Controversy  between 
the  late  King  of  l^igland  and  the  late  Lord 
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with'a  Vindication  of  the  Protertant  danae 
from  the  pretences  of  die  MarqneBse  hia  last 
Papers,  which  the  necessity  of  the  King's 
s&trs  denied  him  opportunity  to  answer,' 
1661.  The  '  Oertamen  Beligiosanu'  pub- 
lished in  1649  by  Thomas  Barly  [q.  t.], 
is  here  reprinted  with  Oartwri^rs  answer. 
4.  '  Electa  Thargumico-Rahbimca  sive  An- 
notationee  in  Exodum  ex  triplice  Thargnm 
seo  Ohaldaica  paraphrasi  .  .  .'  1668.  Indi- 
cated to  Ussher.  6. '  Mellificium  Helnaicum 
sen  observationee  diTersimodn  ex  Hebneo- 
rum,  prasertim  anti^uomm,  monoinantiB 
desumptee,  unde  plunmi  cum  Veteris  turn 
Nori  Testamenti  loci  vel  explicantnr  vel 
illostrantor.'  The  last  was  first  published 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  '  Oritici  Saori,' 
1660,  and  the  eighth  volume  of  the  edition  of 
1698.  The  '  ElecU  Thargumico-Babbinica' 
was  first  inserted  in  the  'Critici  Sacri'  of 
1698  (yoL  i.  pt  L)  Cartwrifht  shows  great 
learning  in  illustrating  the  Bible  from  ancient 
rabbinical  writings,  and  is  resp^ctfiillT  men- 
tioned by  contemporaries.  When  Baxter 
wrote  his  first  worK, '  Aphorisms  of  Justifi- 
cation, &c.,'  he  submitted  it  to  Cartwright 
among  others.  Cartwright  made  various  re- 
marks, to  which  Baxter  replied.  Cartwright 
then  replied  by  some  '  exceptions.'  Baxter 
lost  the  manuscript,  which  turned  up  some 
years  after  Cartwright's  death.  In  1676 
Baxter  published  Ms  '  Treatise  of  Justifying 
Righteousness.'  in  two  books,  the  second  m 
which,  entitled  '  A  Friendly  Debate  with  the 
learned  and  worthy  Mr.  Ghristojpher  Cart- 
wright,' contains  all  ihe  preceding  papers, 
together  with  Baxter's  final  replj,  'The  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Cartwright's  Oojections  con- 
sidered.' It  is  acuriousilluBtratidnof  Baxter's 
dialectical  subtlety  and  candour.  He  calls 
Cartwright  a  '  very  learned,  peaceable,  and 
godW  man.'  Cartwright  died  at  York  in 
1668,  and  left  some  books  to  the  library  of 
Peterhonse. 

rSylTestar's  Baxter,  i.  60,  107 ;  Cole's  HSS. 
zlii.  100,  ISO;  E.  Leigh's  Treatise  of  Beligion 
and  Learning  (1656),  p.  166;  Wood's  AtheoK 
Oxon.  ii.  627,  iii.  201,  482,  928,  1027;  Drake's 
EboTacum,  p.  878 ;  Oalamy's  Baxter,  ii.  78S.] 

L.a 

CARTWRIGHT,  EDMUND,  D.D. 
(174a-1828),  the  reputed  inventor  of  the 
power-loom,  bom  M  April  1748,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  William  Cartwright  of  Mant- 
ham,  Nottinghamshire,  where  the  &mily  had 
been  settled  for  generations.  One  of  his 
elder  brothers  was  Major  John  Cartwright 
[q.  v.]  He  received  his  early  education  at 
Wakefield  grammar  school,  and  at  fourteen 
went  to  University  College,  Oxford.    When 


he  wished  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  felkw- 
ship  at  Magdalen  without  having  graduated, 
convocation  (Oabewbioht,  Afemonoi,  md 
to  the  Society  of  Arts,  p.  6^  passed  an  act 
enabling  him  to  take  hia  B.  A.  degree  define 
the  r^ular  time.  On  receiving  it,  in  1764, 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Masnialen,  pro- 
ceeding M.A.  in  1766.  A  versiler  from  u 
early  age,  he  published  anonvmoualy,  in  1773, 
'  Armine  and  Elvira,  a  legenaair  poem,'  wind 
went  rapidly  through  several  editions  isd 
was  rmrinted  in  an  anonymous  volume  of 
poems  issued  by  him  in  1778.  La  the  esatj 
on  the  imitation  of  the  ancient  ballads  p^ 
fixed  to  the  third  part  of  the  '  MinstrelsT  vi 
the  Scottish  Border,'  Sir  Walter  Scott  s^eak 
of  'Armine  and  Elvira'  as  a  'beantifulpieee,' 
and  admixed  by  Dugald  Stewart.  HsTin; 
taken  orders  and  married  a  lady  Tvho  appeai; 
to  have  inherited  property  in  Doncaster,  Cait- 
wright  was  presented  to  the  perpetual  coney 
of  Brampton,  near  Wakefield.  In  1779  he 
:  became  rector  of  Ooadby  Marwood,  Leioester 
I  shire,  and  published  (anonymously)  'lie 
Prince  of  Peace^'  aa  ode  deploring  the  war 
with  the  American  colonists.  At  Gosdbj 
Marwood  he  made  agricultural  expeiimeota 
on  his  glebe  land,  contributed  to  the  *  Monthh 
Review,'  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Crabbe, 
who  in  1772  became  his  neighbour  ss  chi^ 
lain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  at  Belrnr. 
Cartwright  was  prebendary  of  Lincoln  fran 
'  1786  till  death. 

I      In  1784  Cartwright  paid  a  holiday-visit  to 
I  Matlodc,  near  Arkwrignt'sJ[see  Askwsishi, 
'  SibRiohabd]  ootton-epinning  mills  at  Cron- 
{  ford,    lliere  Gutwright  hi^pened  to  say  is 
'.  conversation  that  Arkwright '  would  hare  to 
'  set  his  wits  to  work  to  invent  a  weaving-miD,' 
I  and  argued  that  it  would  not  be  more  di£- 
onlt  to  make  a  weaving-machine  than  it  btd 
been  to  constmetthe  automatic  ehess^larer' 
'  EVom  this  conversation  sprang  the  maaeni 
!  power^loom,  according  to  the  account  yein 
I  afterwards  ftmdshed  oy  Cartwright  to  the 
contributor  of  an  article  on  the  cotton  mua^ 
I  factnre  in  the  'EnCTclopndia  Britsmlia' 
(reproduced  in  Buners  *  History  of  the  Cot- 
ton ICannfiaotnre,'  pp.  239-30). 

Soaa  after  his  return  home  Oartwi^ 
constructed  a  power-loom  without  hanug 
seen  the  working  of  the  ordinary  hand-koDi' 
His  clumsy  machine  was  inadequate  aa  *>> 
effectivesubetituteforthehand-loom.  Nsm^ 
thdees  he  took  out  a  patent  for  it,  4  Afcfl 
1786,  removing  in  the  sune  year  to  lA>n- 
caster,  where  he  had  become  possessedot 
some  property,  probably  in  right  of  his  w*. 
Having  studied  the  working  of  the  htai- 
loom,  m  1786— issuing  the  while  a  new  em- 
tion  of  his  poems  (mostly  commamgLu*)— 
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he  visited  Maucheeter  to  hare  a  model  of 
his  improved  machine  constructed  and  criti- 
cised by  skilful  workmen,  and  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  local  manufacturers.  Disappointed  in 
this  hope,  and  having  taken  out  two  more 
patents,  SO  Oct  1786  and  18  Aug.  1787,  for 
further  improvements  in  his  loom,  he  set  up 
at  Doncaster  a  factory  of  his  own  for  weav- 
ing and  spinning,  llie  power-loom  worked 
there  was  the  parent  of  that  now  in  use,  and 
in  it  an  ingenious  mechanism  was  suhstituted 
for  the  lumds  and  feet  of  the  ordinary  weaver 
(see  drawing  of  a  portion  of  it,  with  the 
improvements  subsequently  patented  in  1790, 
in  appendix  C  to  tho  Mtmmr  of  Cartwright, 
by  ms  daughter,  and  description  of  it  there, 
pp.  64-6 ;  also  the  drawings  of  it,  with  ex- 
tracts from,  the  specification  of  1790,  in  Bab- 
low,  History  of  Weaving,  pp.  236-8).  Cart- 
wright's  was  not  the  earliest  powei^loom,  but 
it  was  the  first  by  which  wide  cloth,  such 
as  calico,  was  woven  for  practical  purposes 
(Bablow,  p.  229). 

Yorkstuie  had  for  centuries  been  a  princi- 
fH.  seat  of  the  wooUeu  manufacture,  and 
at  Doncaster  Cartwright  invented  a  wool- 
combing  machine  which  contributed  greatly 
to  lessen  the  cost  of  that  manufacture.  It 
was  an  invention  more  original  than  his 
power-loom.  No  method  of  combing  wool 
bat  by  hand  appears  to  have  been  so  much 
18  thought  of  when  Cartwright  took  out,  in 
1789,  his  first  patent  for  a  wool-combing 
machine.  Ite  structure  was  essentially  mo- 
dified when  he  took  out,  in  1790,  a  second 
and  third  patent,  followed  by  a  fourth  in 
179S.  It  substituted  mechanical  action  for 
manuaL  Even  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
development  one  machine  did  the  work  of 
twenty  combers  by  hand,  and  by  the  use  of 
a  single  set  of  the  machines  a  manufacturer 
couldsave  1,100/.  per  annum  (see  drawings 
and  descriptions  of  xt  in  Memoir,  pp.  98-100, 
and  in  Jakes,  History  of  the  Worsted  Manu- 
facture, whers  its  initial  value  is  spoken  of 
disparagingly).  Petitions  against  its  use 
poured  mto  the  House  of  Commons  from  the 
wool-combers,  some  fifty  thousand  in  number. 
So  formidable  seemed  their  opposition  that 
Cartwright,  in  a  counter-petition,  expressed 
his  readiness  to  limit  the  number  of  his 
machines  to  be  used  in  any  one  year.  The 
House  of  Commons  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  nothing  came  of 
the  wool-combers'  agitation  (Joumalf  of  the 
Bvuie  of  Commons,  xlix.  322 ;  OABTvrRiOHT, 
M^monalj  read  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  p.  43). 

Cartwnght's  Doncaster  factory  is  said  to 
Mve  been  on  a  limited  scale,  until  the  erec- 
tion of  a  steam-en^e  in  1788  or  1789, 
though  OB  visiting  it  Mrs.  Orabbe  was  m- 


tonished  by  its  magnitode  (Lffk  of  Orabbe, 
bv  his  son,  1847,  p.  88).  In  1791  a  Man- 
chester firm  contnubted  with  Cartwright  for 
the  use  of  four  hundred  of  his  power^looms, 
and  bvilt  a  mill  in  which  some  of  them  were 
worked  by  a  steam-engine,  at  a  saving,  it  was 
said,  of  half  the  wages  paid  to  the  hand-loom 
weavers.  The  Manchester  mill  was  burned 
to  the  ground,  probably  by  workmen,  who 
feared  to  be  displaced  This  catastrophe 
prevented  manufacturers  from  repeating  the 
experiment.  Oartwright's  success  at  Don- 
caster was  obstructed  by  opposition  and  by 
the  costly  character  of  his  processes  in  that 
early  stage.  By  1793,  having  spent  some 
30,000/.,  he  was  deeply  in  deM.  He  relin- 
quished his  works  at  Doncaster,  giving  up 
hisjproiperty  to  his  creditors,  tranamrring  for 
their  benefit  also  his  patent  rights  to  hia 
brothers;  John  and  Charles^  and  recording 
in  a  stoical  sonnet  his  feelings  at  this  de- 
struction of  his  hopes. 

In  1793  Cartwright  removed  to  London, 
where,  in  a  small  nouse  nearly  on  the  site 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Ooliseum,  he 
built  a  room  with  the  '  geometrical  bricks,' 
patented  14  April  1796,  whose  cost  alone 
would  have  prevented  their  general  use.  He 
constructed  a  new  steam-engine,  for  which 
he  took  out  a  patent  in  179!^  and  in  which 
alcohol  was  wholly  or  in  part  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  water  (see  drawings  in  Tkbdooljo, 
Sttamrsngine,  i.  34r-6).  He  now  formed  an 
intimacy  witJh  Robert  Fulton,  co-operating 
with  him  in  experiments  for  the  application 
of  steam  to  navigation.  Cartwright  was  one 
of  the  arbitmtoiB  appointed  to  settle  the 
terms  of  the  compensation  to  be  given  by  the 
British  government  to  Fulton  on  his  sup- 
pression of  a  secret  for  blowing  up  ships  by 
submarine  navigation.  In  1799  Cfartwright 
was  for  a  time  candidate  for  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  prepared  a  'me- 
morial,' afterwards  published,  which  gives 
some  autobiographical  details.  He  had  been 
appointed  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln  in  1786 
(Lh  Nbvb,  FasU,  ii.  207)  by  Thurlow,  then 
bishop  of  tJiat  see. 

In  1800  Cartwright's  patent  for  the  wool- 
combing  machinn  had  only  a  few  years  to 
run.  It  was  coming  into  use  slowly,  bat  in- 
fringemente  were  fra]uent  and  costly  to  resist. 
He  petitioned  parliament  to  prolong  his  pa- 
tent for  fourteen  years,  and  circulatea  a 
'  case '  in  which  he  told  the  story  of  his  in- 
ventions and  his  losses  by  them.  After  an 
inquiry  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  biU  prolonging  the  patent  for 
fourteen  years  was  passra  m  1801.  When 
the  prolonged  patent  expired,  Cartwright  re- 
mained a  loser  by  his  invention. 
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Cartwright  Iiad  been  again  diieelang  his 
attention  to  agricoltural  improTements.  In 
1798  had  appeared  a  letter  m>m  him  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair  on  a  new  reaping  ma(^itte  of 
his  inTention,  and  in  June  1801  he  receired 
a  prize  firam  the  board  at  Bgriealtaie  tat  an 
essay  on  hnsbandi^.  In  16W  the  ninth  dnke 
of  JMdfbrd  gave  hun  the  management  of  an 
experimental  Aurm  at  Wobum.  The  dnke 
died  in  the  following  spring,  and  Cartwright 
preached  afuneral  sermon  which  was  severelj 
censured,  as  improper  fifom  a  dergyman,  in 
apnblished  letter,  signed '  CSiristianus  Laions.' 
aadiessed  to  Charles  Jamee  Fox.  The  tenth 
duke  of  Bedford  retained  his  services  nntil 
1807.  In  that  year  appeared  a  volvme  of 
affectionately  didactic  'Letters  and  Sonnets' 
addressed  by  Cartwright  to  Lord  Jdka  Ros- 
sell,  then  a  boy  of  fineen.  During  his  stay 
at  Wobnm,  Cartwright's  sealons  promotion 
of  agricultural  improvement  procured  him 
distinctions  from  tlw  So<uetY  of  Arts  and  the 
board  of  agriculture.  In  1806  the  muver- 
sity  of  Oxford  conferred  on  hhn  his  RD.  and 
D.D.  degrees,  and  he  officiated  as  domestic 
chaplain  to  the  Dnke  of  Bedford.  He  re- 
mained rector  of  Goadby  Marwood  until  1808 
at  least. 

In  1804  Cartwright's  patent  for  the  power- 
loom  expired.  For  several  years  after  his 
abandonment  of  the  Doncaster  fitctoiy  his 
power-loom  was  little  nsed,  but,  with  im- 
provements effected  in  it,  it  came  gradually 
uto  some  favour.  About  1806  Cartwright 
foimd  his  invention  to  have  become  a  source 
of  considerable  profit  to  Lancashire  manu- 
faotnrerB.  He  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to 
a  Manchester  friend.  In  August  1807  some 
fifty  prominent  Manchester  firqis  signed  a 
memorial  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  as  prime 
minister,  asking  the  government  to  bestow 
a  substantial  recognition  on  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  counti^byCartwright'sinveintion 
of  the  powe^4oom.  Cartwright  petitioned 
the  House  of  Commons,  whicli  on  10  June 
1809  voted  him  10,00W. 

Cartwright  now  became  independent.  He 
bouf^t  a  small  farm  at  Hollander,  between 
Sevenoaks  and  Tunbridge,  and  occupied  him- 
self during  the  rest  of  ms  life  in  ciutiTating 
it  and  in  nsefiil  inventions,  agricultural  and 
general.  In  his  eighty-third  year  he  sent  to 
the  Boyal  Society,  wluch  did  not  publish  it, 
a  paper  containing  a  new  theory  ofthe  move- 
ment «  f  the  planets  round  the  sun.  At  Hol- 
lander he  was  kind  to  the  poor  and  aetive  as 
a  magistrate.  Crabbe's  son  speaks  of  Cart- 
wright as  '  a  portly  dignified  old  gentleman, 
g^vo  and  puite,  but  full  of  humour  ana 

Sirit.'    Inventing  to  the  last,  he  died  at 
astings  on  80  Oet.  1838,  and  was  buried  in 


the  ehoreh  of  Battle,  wherehis  &mily  eieetel 
a  mural  monument  to  his  memory.  Out- 
wright  left  several  children,  among  thn 
Edmund,  rector  of  Eamley ;  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  the  Bev.  John  Penrose,  better  knows_  m 
the  Mrs.  Markham  of  juvenile  historical  lite- 
rature ;  Frances  Dorothy  [q.  v.],  the  biogn- 
pher  of  her  uncle,  Migor  Cartwright ;  isd 
Mary,  die  wife  of  Henry  Eustatius  Stziek- 
land,  no  doubt  the  authoress  ofthe  meiitariou 
biography  of  her  &ther,  whidk  was  pnUishei 
anonymously,  but  to  the  pre&ce  of  tddoh  ito 
writo:  affixed  the  signature  '  H.  S.' 

[A  Hemoiz  of  the  life,  Writings,  and  lb- 
chsnical  Inventionsof  Edmund  Cartwright,  DJ), 
&c.  (1843) ;  Bensett  Woodcroft's  Brief  Kogn- 
phies  of  Inventors  for  the  Mannfactnie  of  Tm- 
tile  Fabrics  (1863) ;  Abridgments  of  Speciflo- 
tions  relating  to  weaving  (1861) ;  Beport  from 
the  Committee  on  Dr.  Cartwrigh^s  Fedtioo  r- 
spaeting  his  weaving  machine,  together  vith  iht 
minutes  of  evidence ;  House  of  Cmnmoni^  Vtwa 
(1808) ;  E.  Baines'B  History  of  Cotton  KuidK- 
tore  in  Oreat  Britain  (1833) ;  Bariow*!  BUlutj 
and  Principles  of  Wearing  by  Hand  and  1^ 
Power  (1878);  James's  History  of  the  Woniwi 
Mannfaetore  in  England  from  the  earliast  timea 
(I8S7);  Tredgold's  Steam-engine,  its  InTantioa 
and  Progressive  Improvement  (1838).]   F.  E. 

OAETWarOHT,  FRANCES  DORO- 
THY (1780-1868),  poetess  and  biogndier, 
youngest  dtild  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Out- 
wright,  D.D.  [q.  v.],  inventor  of  the  poww- 
loom,  4c.,  by  ms  first  wife,  Alice,  was  bon 
28  Oct.  1780.  She  was  adopted  by  her  unda, 
Major  Cartwright  [q.  v.],  the  eneivetie  poli- 
tician, on  her  mother's  death,  wliifo  she  wu 
still  aninfant ;  and  was  sent  to  school  at  Bidi- 
mond.  Inl802sbebegantowritesmallpoeIIl^ 
and  in  1828,  being  much  interested  by  tlie 
Spanish  patriots  received  by  her  uncle,  tbe 
learnt  Spanish  and  translated  a  ft  w  of  Riego'i 
poems  into  English.  Onthedeathofhernnd^ 
m  1834  she  prepared  her  first  published  wod, 
'  The  life  and  Oorrespondence^f  Major  Oui- 
wrigfat,' published  inl836.  She  retired  with 
Major  Cartwright's  widow  to  "Worthing,  ini 
published  her  poems  there  anonpnondy,  in 
a  little  volume, '  Poems,  chiefly  Devotiwal.' 
dated  18  Nov.  1886.  Her  translations  of 
Riego's  poems  appeared,  with  her  initials, 
in  the  poet's  '  Obras  Pdstumas  Pontic**' 
(1844).  She  died  at  Brighton  13  Jan.  1863, 
aged  88. 

[Frances  Cartwright's  Life  of  ber  anela,  L 163, 
iOS,  408-13,  iL  163,  343,  34S.  279,  803;  k« 
Poems,  18,  21-6.  41,  47,  48,  £0  ;  £1  BomloeHO 
and  Obras  P6«tumas  Po^ticas  of  E.  A  del  Kago 

?r  NnSez  and  R.  del  Riego  y  NnSez,  on  coloenJ 
eaves,  not  paged ;  Brighton  Examiner,  10  JiS' 
1868.]  J.  B. 
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OABTWMGHT,  GEORGB  (;».  1861), 
dramatist,  was  the  author  of  a  aolitaiy  traoedy 
entitled  '  The  Heroick  Lover,  or  the  lu&ata 
of  Spain,'  JLiondon,  1661,  8vo,  dedicated  to 
C3uu-ies  n.  It  was  presumably  unacted. 
The  scene  is  Poland,  and  the  author  speaks 
of  it  IS  '  ai  poem  consisting  more  of  fatal 
tmth  than  flying  fancy.'  It  is  in  rhymed 
Terse,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  poor  produo- 
tioa.  Cartwright  is  immentioned  by  Lwg- 
baine,  WinBta]dey,  and  Phinips.  llie  first 
referemce  to  him  occurs  in  GUdon's  addition 
to  Langbaine,  1690,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  8)it£(»' '  has  writ  a  play  called  "  Heroick 
LoTe,"'  a  mistake  copied  by  succeeding 
writers,  and  that  he '  lived  at  Folham.' 

[Baker,  Beed,  and  Jones's  Biogiaphia  Diama- 
tiea;  Oenest's  Account  of  the  Stage ;  The  Lives 
and  Chsiactsn  of  the  Englisk  I^ramatio  Foets, 
fint  begnn  by  Mr.  Langbaine,  improved  and 
continn^  iawn  to  this  time  by  a  caieftU.  hand, 
IS99.]  J.  E. 

OAHTWEIOHT,  JOHN  («.  1763-1808), 
painter,  was  a  member  of  the  Free  Society  or 
Artists,  and  in  1768  signed  the  deed  of  enrol- 
ment of  that  society.  He  went  to  Some  to 
prosecute  his  artistiostudies,  and  there  became 
acquainted  withHeaiy  Fuseli.  On  bisretum 
to  England  he  resided  for  several  years  at 
100  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  when  Fuseli  re- 
turned to  England  from  Rome  in  1779.  he 
for  tome  time  shared  part  of  Oartwright's 
liouse.  Cartwright  became  a  great  personal 
friend  of  Fuseli,  who  gave  him  many  hints, 
and  occasionally  assistance  in  his  work.  His 
historical  pictures  show  much  of  Fuseli's  in- 
fluence, which  was,  however,  unsuited  to  an 
artist  of  Cartwright's  calibre.  He  exhibited 
sttheBoyal  Academy froml784 to  1808;  his 
pictures  were  not  confined  to  any  one  class 
of  subject,  but  represented  landscapes,  his- 
torical and  domestic  eulgects,  and  pnncipally 
portraits. 

[Bedgrsve's  Diet,  of  Artists  of  the  English 
School ;  Bedgraves*  Oentury  of  Painters,  viu.  L ; 
amves's  Diet,  of  Artists,  1760-1880;  PVe's  Pa.- 
tiDoage  of  British  Art ;  Catalogues  of  the  JBxhibi- 
tions  of  the  Boyal  Academy  and  the  Free  Society 
of  Artists ;  Knowles's  Life  of  Foseli.]     L.  0. 

CAIMrWBIGHT,  JOHN  (1740-1824), 
politieal  rabrmer,  was  descended  from  an 
old  Nottinghamshire  family,  and  was  the 
third  son  of  William  Cartwrii^t  of  Mam- 
ham,  and  Aruie,  daughter  of  George  Cart- 
wright of  Osaington.  He  was  bom  17  Sept. 
1740,  and  educ^»d  at  a  grammar  school  at 
Newuk,  and'  a  private  academy  at  Heath 
in  Yorktihiie.  At  about  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  entered  tlie  navy,  and  saw  some  active 
mvioe  under  the  oommand  of  Lord  Howe. 


He  davifed  certain  improvements  in  gnn 
exercise,  afterwards  incorporated  in  Fal- 
coner's '  Marine  Diotionaiy.'  Cartwrij^t 
rapidly  rose  in  the  service,  and  in  1766  was 
appointed  first  lieutenant  of  the  Guernsey  on 
toe  Newfoundland  station,  and  the  following 
year  wa»  made  deputy  commissary  to  the 
vioe-«daBiralty  court  in  that  island.  Here  he 
todk  the  lead  in  a  short  exploring  expedition. 
He  letumed  from  Newfoundland  ia  1770,  in 
impaired  health.  His  mind  dwdt  constantly 
on  the  improvement  of  naval  e£3cienfly,  and 
dudng  several  years  he  endeavoured  to  draw 
the  aMenti<m  of  the  aovemment  to  plans  for 
a  perpetual  supply  of  timber  for  the  navy. 

About  1776  Csjrtwright  began  puhlidy  to 
assert  his  opinions  on  political  matters  in 
'A  Letter  to  Edmund  Buike,  oontrovert- 
ii^  the  Principles  of  American  Government 
laid  down  in  his  lately  published  epoeeh 
on  American  Taxation,  and  in  a  tract  on 
American  ind^endenoe.  Two  years  later 
his  sympathies  hindered  him  from  joining 
Lord  Howe's  oommand  in  North  America, 
and  a  stop  was  thus  put  to  his  professional 
advancement.  In  1776  Cartwright  had  been 
appointed  nugor  to  the  Nottinghamshire 
miUtu.  He  now  began  a  series  of  writings 
on  reform  in  parlianient.  From  the  first  he 
advocated  annual  parliaments,  universal  suf- 
frage, and  the  bauot  His  extreme  notions 
hindered  his  acceptance  by  the  whigs,  hut  his 
position  as  a  oounti^  gentleman  insured  him 
respect.  He  was  fr^uently  in  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Burke  and  other  leaders  of 
opinion.  In  1780  Cartwright  began  the  agi- 
tation which  earned  for  him  the  title  of  tne 
Father  df  Reform.  A  county  meeting  in 
Nottingham  was  succeeded  in  March  of  that 
year  l^  the  historic  meeting  at  Westminster, 
on  which  occasion  the  leaders  of  the  whig  op- 
position met  Cartwright  and  his  friends,  and 
passed  resolutions  on  the  inadequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  of  England.  Shortly 
after  be  founded  the  Society  for  Ocmstitu- 
tional  Information.  He  stood  for  parliament 
more  than  onea,  bat  his  candidature  was  vain. 
He  uneuccessfbllyoonteatedNottiiidbamehire 
in  1780 and  Boston  in  1806aad  18(^,andwa8 
nominatedfor  Weatsninster  in  1818  and  1810. 

Meanwhile  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
a^ottltural  pursuits  and  laying  down  prao> 
tical  hints  tor  the  encouragement  or  the 
farming  interest.  He  was  likewise  in  active 
co-operatioB  with  Clarkson,  Gh«aviUe  Sharp, 
and  the  other  anti-slavery  leaders.  Daring 
the  alamtiat  period  Cartwright  can  personu 
risk.  Having  attended  a  public  meeting  to 
celebrate  the  takin)^  of  the  Bastille,  his  pro- 
motion in  the  militia  was  withheld,  and  his 
oommiaaioB  at  length  oaooelled. 
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About  1800  a  plan  was  started  for  eceetiiig 
a  naval  temple  which  should  record  the  feats 
of  British  seamen.  Cartwrieht  produced  one 
which  was  considered  to  be  far  ahead  of 
any  other  project.  Drawings  were  pnblicly 
exhibited  at  a  house  in  Peal  Mall,  and  an 
elaborate  quarto  volume  remains  as  a  re- 
cord of  the  scheme,  and,  indeed,  as  the  only 
part  of  it  which  was  ever  eanried  out  Qllie 
Trident,  or  the  National  P<dicy  of  Naval 
Celebration ;  describing  a  Hieronantieon,  or 
Naval  Temple  ')■  In  1803-4  Cartwright  re- 
newed his  representations  relative  to  uie  de- 
fenceless state  of  the  oonntry,  partieularlv  in 
the  eastern  counties,  and  produced  one  of  his 
more  important  works,  under  the  title  of 
'England's  ^gis;  or,  the  Military  Energies 
of  the  Constitution.'  He  contributed  many 
papers  to  Cobbett's  '  Begister '  on  this  and 
other  topics.  He  continued  to  publish  nu- 
merous writings,  of  which  the  more  impor- 
tant were : '  The  Comparison :  in  which  Mock 
Reform,  Half  Reform,  and  Constitutional  Re- 
form are  considered;  or,  who  are  the  Statee- 
men  to  raeserve  our  Laws  and  Ldberties' 
(1810);  'Six  Letters  to  the  Marquis  of  Tavi- 
stock, on  a  Reform  of  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament'  (1812);  'The  English  Consti- 
tution produced  and  illustrated  (182S).  He 
also  devoted  himself  daring  the  later  years 
of  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Spanish  patriotism : 
and  in  1821,  at  a  time  when  the  Greeks  were 
making  their  struggle  for  independence,  he 
aided  tne  public  suDscriptions  both  in  money 
and  by  his  pen  in  '^nts  to  tiie  Greeks' 
(a  study  of  pikes,  in  de&nlt  of  bayonets). 
In  181S  he  was  arrested  in  the  course  of 
a  political  tour,  bat  soon  released;  and 
in  1820  was  tried  for  sedition  and  fined 

loot 

In  1806  Cartwright  left  his  Lincolnshire 
home  and  came  up  to  the  metropolis,  resid- 
ing for  some  time  at  Enfield.  In  1810  he 
removed  to  James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate, 
and  in  1819  to  Burton  Crescent,  where  he 
leaidad  till  his  death  on  23  Sept.  1824.  A 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory 
in  the  garden  opposite.  Cartwright  was  one 
of  the  moatgenerous-minded  pm>lic  men  of 
his  time.  He  was  tender  to  his  opponents, 
forgiving  to  detractors,  and  always  open- 
handed.  He  saved  persons  from  drownmg, 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  on  four  different 
occasions.  His  writings  are  excessively  dry 
to  the  ordinary  reader,  and  quite  signincant 
at  the  enthusiast  who  could  oe  earnest  with- 
out being  inflammatory.  '  He  was  cheerful, 
agreeable,  and  full  of  curious  anecdote.  He 
was,  however,  in  political  matters,  exceed- 
ingly troublesome,  and  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly absurd,'  according  to  Mr.  Place  {Add. 


MS.  27850,  fol.  108).  Other  testi^iony  of  bis 
contemporaries  seems  to  show  the  teeanej 
of  this  opinion.  Upwards  of  eighv^  tracts  or 
other  writings,  besides  the  above-naentioned, 
were  published  by  him,  a  list  of  which  i> 
given  m  the  biography  by  his  niece  (u.  39&- 
801).  Those  which  expressed  a  foil  state- 
ment of  his  views  are :  'Give  us  oar  Ririitt: 
or,  a  letter  to  the  present  electors  of  Mudls- 
sex  and  the  Metropolis,  showing  what  thoK 
rights  are,'&c.  (1782);  'The  Oommonwatlth 
in  Danger:  wiw  an  mtroduction,  containing 
remarlra  on  some  late  writings  of  Arthur 
Young '  (1796).  The  rest  of  them  are  mat 
reiterations.  Cartwright  married  in  1780 
Miss  Anne  Katharine  Dashwood,  of  a  lia- 
eolnshire  family,  but  had  no  issue.  Hii 
wife  died  on  21  Dec.  1834,  and  was  buried  bj 
her  husband  in  the  churchyard  of  Findiley, 
Middlesex. 

[Add.  MSS.  27860  It.  108  et  aeq.,  37937  ft  1i, 
80,  82,  92,  80108  tt.  883,  853, 80109  C  61.  lU, 
12fi,  80110f.80,  30111  f.  8;  The  Life  and  Cor- 
respondenoe  of  Mq'or  Cartwright,  edited  hr  hii 
niece,  F.  D.  0.  (1826)  ;  A  Memoir  of  John  Cart- 
wri^it,  the  Beformer,  with  a  Likenees  of  thit 
Hooest  and  Consistent  Patriot  (1881);  Tufi 
Magasine,  new  aar.  i.  437  (1834) ;  Life  of  S.  Bo- 
milly  (8rd  ed.),  ii.  109,  218-24,  608;  Tiaua, 
2S  Sept.  1824 ;  Monthly  Chnmide,  24  LSept. 
1824 ;  a«Dt.  Mag.  zav.  iL  467-9 ;  Monthly  K»- 
view,  Izxiii.  287  et  saq.]  £.  S. 

OARTWMGHT,  JOSEPH  (1789?- 
1829),  marine  ^inter,was  apparently  a  natire 
of  Dawlish  in  Devonshire,  and  was  attached 
to  the  navy  in  a  civil  capacity.  When  the 
Ionian  Islands  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
English,  he  was  appointed  paymaster^nml 
of  the  forces  at  Corfu,  which  post  he  held  fer 
some  vears.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
published  a  volume  entitled  '  Views  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,'  and  henceforth  devoted  him- 
self to  art,  and  especially  to  painting  marins 
suljects  and  navu  engagements.  ^He  exhi- 
bited many  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  British  Institution,  and  the  Society  of 
British  Artists,  and  obtained  a  great  reputa- 
tion in  his  particular  line.  In  1826  he  ww 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of  British  Ar- 
tists, and  in  1828  he  was  appointed  marine 
painter  to  H.RH.  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  loti 
high  admiral  of  En^and.  He  died,  much  «•• 
teemed  and  regretted,  at  his  apartmenta  at 
Charing  Cross,  on  16  Jan.  182»^  aged  aboat 
forty.  Among  his  principal  mctuiea  were 'The 
Burning  of  lyQrient  at  the  Battle  of  the  NUe,' 
•The  Battle  of  AlgienL'  <The  Battle  of 
Trafalgar:'  '  The  Port  of  Venice  at  Camivsl 
Time,'  <H.M.S.  Greyhound  and H.M.S.  Hai^ 
rier  enga^ng  a  Dutch  Squadron  in  the  Java 
Seas,'    'Frigates  becalmed  in  the   Ionian 
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Channel,"  A  Water-epout  off  fhe  OoMt  of 
Albania.' 

[Bedgrave^  IKet.  of  Artist*  of  the  EnglUh 
School ;  Qinveia  Diet,  of  Artiata ;  Gent.  Mag. 
xeiz.(182g)  187;  Annual Regiater,  16  Jan.  1829; 
TimtB,  17  Jan.  1829 ;  Oatalognee  of  Exhibitions 
at  the  Boyal  Academy,  the  Britidi  Institation, 
and  the  Society  of  British  Artists.]         L.  0. 

OABTWBIGHT,  SAMUEL  (1789- 
1864),  dentist,  -was  bom  at  Northampton  in  I 
1789,  and  was  originally  an  ivory  turner. 
He  cune  to  London  at  an  early  age,  wholly 
dependent  upon  his  own  exeortions  for  his 
diUy  support,  and  commenced  li&  in  tbe 
metropolis  as  a  mechanical  assistant  to  Mr. 
Chades  Dumergue  of  Piccadilly.  During 
this  wrrice  he  found  time  to  nve  a  rM^nlar 
attendance  on  anatomical  and.  suj^cal  leo- 
tnies.  In  1811  he  started  in  practice  on  hia  I 
own  account  at  82  Old  Burlington  Street,  and 
Mon  aoquired  a  reputation  second  to  that  of 
none,  utner  before  or  since,who  have  practised 
thenmebranchof  the  healing  art.  Hewas 
Misma^bleforthe  correctness  and  rapidity 
of  his  judgment  as  he  was  for  maryeUous 
dexterity  in  all  manipulatory  processes. 
Dorinff  a  great  part  of  nis  career  he  was  in 
the  hant  of  seeing  from  forty  to  fifty  patients 
every  day,  and  this  for  months  together, 
itanoing  constantly  from  seven  o'clock  in  the 
ncning  until  the  same  hour  in  the  erening, 
and  yet  in  every  case  doing  what  he  had  to 
do  nithout  liie  slightest  appearance  of  hurry 
or  f^gne.  He  did  mncn  to  imnove  and 
elevate  his  profession,  and  is  said  for  some 
years  to  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  an  in- 
come of  apwairds  of  10,000/.  He  becanw  a 
fellow  of  the  lonnean  Society  on  19  Nor. 
1838,  a  F.R.S.  on  11  Feb.  1841,  and  was 
alao  a  fellow  of  the  Qeological  Society,  but 
never  found  time  to  make  any  contributions 
to  the  'Proceedings'  of  these  institutions. 
His  pleadng  manners,  liberal  hospitality,  and 
promsional  &me  acquired  for  him  the  mend- 
ahip  df  nearly  all  the  most  distinguished  in 
Boence,  literature,  and  art  of  his  day.  He 
continued  in  practice  at  Old  Burlington 
Street  until  18i67,  when  he  retired,  and  in 
the  following  year  had  an  apoplectic  seizure 
which  resulted  in  palsy,  under  which  he 
laboured  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  at 
hit  residence,  Nisell's  House,  near  Tunbridge, 
on  10  June  1864. 

[Pioeeedings  of  the  Linnesn  Soe.  of  London, 
1808,  p.  Ixxxiv ;  British  Journal  of  Dental 
Scienee,  1864,  vii.  287.]  0.  C.  B. 

OABTWMGHT,  THOMAS  (1686- 
1608).  described  by  Strype  (Armal*,  n.  i.  c.  1) 
u  'the  head  and  most  learned  of  that  sect 


of  dissenters  than  called  puritans,'  was  a  na- 
tive of  Hertfordshire,  but  his  plsice  of  Inrth 
is  not  recorded.  He  was  sent  very  young  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  first  entered  as  a 
siiar  at  &ue  HaU,  matriculating  in  Novem- 
ber 1647.  On  5  Nov.  1660  he  was  elected  to 
a  scholarship  at  St.  John's  College.  The  col- 
lege was  conspicuous  for  its  attachment  to 
the  new  doctnnes  of  the  reformation,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Maiy,  Cartwright,  in 
common  with  most  of  those  who  refused  to 
revert  to  Catholicism,  was  compelled  to  quit 
the  university.  He  obtained  employment  as 
a  clerk  to  a  counsellor-at-law,  an  experience 
which  he  is  said  to  have  subsequently  turned 
to  accoimt,  owing  to  tlie  skill  in  dialectical 
fence  which  he  acquired  from  his  study  of  the 
common  law.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Mai^, 
the  refbtmers  returned  to  Camlvidge  in  tri- 
umph. Among  the  most  eminent  of  the  Ma- 
rian exiles  was  Dr.  James  PUkington,  who 
was  now  made  master  of  St.  John  s,  and  to 
whose  influence  the  growth  of  those  puritan 
principles  by  whidi  the  university  shortly 
after  oeoune  distinguished  is  largely  attri- 
butable. He  is  said  to  have  ali«ady  dis- 
cented  Oartwright's  remarkable  promise  and 
abilitiee,  and  to  have  facilitated  nis  readmis- 
sion  into  the  coUege.  From  St.  John's  Cart- 
wright removed  in  1560  to  Trinity  College, 
but  immediately  after  (6  April)  returned 
to  the  former  society  on  his  election  to  a 
fellowship  on  the  liady  Margaret  founda^ 
tion.  In  the  same  year  he  commenced  M.A., 
and  16  Jan.  1562  was  appointed  ionior 
dean  of  the  college.  In  April  1562  ne  re- 
turned to  Trinity  College  as  a  major  fellow, 
and  not  long  after  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  seniority,  or  governing  body.  These  suc- 
cessive changes  may  be  interpreted  as  evi- 
dence of  his  reputation  for  ability  and  learn- 
ing, both  coll^^  apparently  having  been 
desirous  of  securing  his  services.  He  was  al- 
ready known  in  the  university  as  an  eloquent 
preacher,  a  rising  theological  Bcholar,  and  an 
able  disputant ;  and,  owing  to  his  skill  in  this 
last-named  capacity,  he  was  elected  to  take 
part  in  a  theological  disputation  held  in  the 
presence  of  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  occaaon 
of  her  visit  to  the  university  in  1664  (printed 
in  NiOHOis's  Ptvffr.  Sltz.  Hi.  66-8).  It  is 
asserted  by  Sir  George  Paule  (Life  of  Whit' 
gift.  pp.  9-10)  that  Elizabeth  showed  a  marked 
mobrence  for  Cartwright's  ant^onist  in  the 
di^utation  (the  eminent  John  Preston),  and 
that  the  former  from  that  time  cherished  re- 
sentftil  fiBelings,  which  ultimately  led  him '  to 
^k  against  her  ecclesiastical  government.' 
Tnis  statement  would  appear,  however,  to  be 
I  deserving  of  but  little  credit. 
I      Nearly  all  the  colleges,  at  that  time,  were 
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distracted  by  the  diaputee  between  the  de- 
fenders of  the  newly  estaUiahed  Aaglicaa 
discipline  and  theologj^  and  the  supporters 
of  the  opposed  conceptions  derived  from  the 
discipline  and  doctrine  of  Geneva.  In  1606 
the  kUows  and  acholais  of  St.  John's,  to  the 
number  of  nearly  three  hundred,  appeared  in 
the  college  chapel  without  their  surpUcea,and 
their  example  was  ahortly  after  fulo'wed  at 
Trinity.  This  latter  breach  of  discdpUae  is 
attributed  by  one  writer(PAx;LB,Xi^0qf  WMt- 
ffift,  p.  12)  to  the  eSeet  produced  by  three 
sermons  vreached  in  the  coU^e  chapel  by 
Cartwright.  HiUierto,  the  puritanical  ten- 
dency had  been  restricted  to  such  matters  as 
tlie  use  of  vestments,  the  posture  to  be  ob- 
served  at  different  pacta  of  religious  seocvioes, 
&C. ;  but  under  Cartwiight'B  influence,  ques- 
tions now  began  to  be  raised  which  a^Eeioted 
the  whole  church  organisation. 

It  may  have  been  partlv  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  contentions  which  he  had  done  so 
much  to  evoke  that  he  letired  in  1666  to  Ire- 
land. Another  fellow  of  Trinity,  Adam  Loft  us, 
had  been  appointed  arghbishc^  of  Armagh, 
and  Cartwnght  accompanied  him  as  his  chap- 
lain. They  field  the  same  theological  views, 
and  when,  in  March  1667,  Loftna  was  nused 
to  the  see  of  Dublin,  he  took  occasion  strongly 
to  urge  that  Cartwright  should  be  appointea 
hia  sacoeasor  in  the  see  of  Armagh,  ui  a  let- 
ter written  6  Dec.  1667  he  declares  that  Cart- 
wright had  '  used  h^  self  so  godly,  during 
'  his  abode  with  me  m  Ireland,  bothe  in  lj& 
and  doctryne,  that  his  absence  from  hence  is 
no  small  greef  and  sorowe  to  all  tiie  ^odly 
and  &ythfuU  heare '  (Shiblbt,  Ortginal 
Letters,  &&,  p.  823).  It  would  appear  £ran 
this  letter  that  Cartwright  had  left  Ireland 
in  the  course  of  1667.  On  his  return  to 
Cambridge,  we  hear  of  him  associating  on 
terms  d  mtimacy  with  Rud.  Cevalleriu8<  the 
profiesBor  of  Hebrew,  and  the  yootiiful  Jo. 
Drusius  (CvKiANsaB,  Vita  Jo.  Drum,  p.  4). 
The  recommendation  of  Loftus  was  wit  acted 
upon,  but  in  1669  Cartwright  was  appointed 
Lady  Margaret  professor  m  the  university, 
and  both  in  the  chair  and  in  the  univeosity 
pulpit  he  now  b^an  to  criticise  aad  denounce 
the  constitution  and  hierarchy  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  comparing  them  wiUi  those  of 
the  primitive  christian  organisations.  In  his 
lectures,  when  expounding  the  first  two  chap- 
ters of  the  Acts  01  the  Apostles,  his  comments 
were  directed  to  similar  conclusions.  He  was 
answered  from  thepulpitbvWhitgift,  but  in 
oratorical  power  Cartwright  was  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  superior,  ab.  Mary  s 
was  throned  with  excited  listeners,  and  thb 
party  which  sympathised  with  his  views  was 
probably  at  this  time  numerically  the  strongest 


in  the  univenity.  The  authorities  foreboded, 
not  without  reason,  the  developmait  of » 
controversy  and  firesh  dissensions  which 
would  prove  &tal  to  the  peace  of  the  acade- 
mic commimity.  Among  those  who  severelj 
censured  Cartwright's  conduct  were  men  of 
known  moderation  and  learning,  such  as  Wil- 
liam Chaderton,  his  predecessor  in  the  fto- 
feesorial  chair,  and  Grindal,  archbishap  of 
York.  The  remonstrances  addressed  to  Ce- 
cil, the  chancellor  of  the  unitarsitj,  wet*  K 
strong  that  he  was  roused  to  unwonted  dtei- 
sivenesB  of  action,  and  addressed  to  tlie 
authorities  a  letter  which  was  read  in  tke 
Regent  House  on  29  June  1670.  It  was  tie 
same  day  tliat  Csrtwright  was  a  caadidate 
for  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  his  snpporten. 
fearing  that  the  decision  of  the  oaput,  or  go- 
verning bodjr,  would  be  adverse  to  hiiD,  bob- 
placated  their  election,  which  at  that  tiw 
Uxik.  place  on  the  assembling  of  every  «■■ 
gregation.  The  vice-ohanoeU(»,  Dr.  May,  i»- 
taliated  by  takiag  <3>on  himself  to  vote  Out- 
Wright's  degree.  Both  Cartwright  and  liia 
opponents  now  appealed  ajpain  to  Cecil,  tb 
farmer,  in  justification  of  his  eondaBt,  tOi^ 
ing  that  he  was  altog^etker  advene  from  say 
disposition  to  sedition  and  contentioa,  ud 
taught  nothing  which  did  not  naturally  ia* 
from  the  text  he  treated,  although  he  did  sot 
deny  that  he  had  pointed  out  that  the  miai- 
stry  of  Ae  church  had  deviated,  indiso^liae 
and  practioe  from  the  aaciant  primitive  ■mbI, 
and  that  Im  would  gladly  see  •  return  fi*m 
this  departure  (SiBZ^  Annalt,  n.  L  kfuaL 
No.  1).  His  opponents,  on  the  otiier  Band, 
maintained  that  the  manner  in  which  he  li*d 
inveighed  against  the  AngUcan  ntethod  d 
choosing  the  ministers  of  the  church,  sad 
against  the  dignities  of  archbishops,  dean, 
arehdsacons,  £c.,  as  impious  and  uaseripta- 
ral,  waa  imperilling  the  Engliah  efantck  itnl^ 
and  required  to  be  Buamanly  auppessed.  At 
needy  the  same  tamey  a  menonal  in  Cut- 
wright^s  &vour,  aigned  by  ei^teen  inflaei- 
tial  members  of  tha  universi^  (among  tba 
names  aw  those  of  "Rob.  Some,  Bi.  Ghmb- 
ham,  BL  Howland,  George  Joy,  and  Ja  Still), 
was  forwarded  to  Ceci^  testifying  to  Out- 
wiif^f s  cluueacter  as  'apattem  ofpiety  tad 
uMightnees,'  and  also  toiiia  attainments;  at- 
though,  says  the  document,  as  a  Greek,  Lata, 
or  Hebrew  s<^larj  he  is  not  without  his  eqatb 
in  the  university,  m  his  combined  knowledgt 
of  the  three  languages  he  is  without  a  nw- 
Moved  by  these  representations,  Cecil,  eadf 
in  August,  addressed  to  the  academic  hetdi  a 
letter  enioiningabstention,  onthepartof  botb 
partiesy  from  w  reference  to  the  qutsliosi 
which  Oaitwriffht  had  raised  (fk.  I.  li.  c  67). 
It  was  at  tius  juncture  that  the  gnat 
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rercdutaon'was  efifeoted  in  the  coiutitatioii  of 
tlie  nniTenity  which  resulted  from  the  in- 
trodnction  of  the  Elizabethan  statutee.  The 
powers  thus  given  to  the  eapui  were  more 
eztenaiTe,  and  lets  liable  to  be  controlled  by 
the  general  body ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  in- 
crease in  their  authority,  the  heads,  led  by 
Whitgift  fwho  had  succeeded  May  as  vioe- 
cfasaoellorVdeprived  Cartwright  of  his  pro- 
feHor8hip^)eoember  1670).  Following  up 
this  step,  Whitg^  fwho  had  now  succeeded 
to  the  mastemhip  oi  Trinity)  deprived  Cart- 
wright of  his  feUowship  (September  1671), 
his  ostensible  reason  for  the  measure  being 
that  Cartwright  was  not,  as  required  by  the 
Milage  statutes,  in  priest's  orders,  a  pretext 
whi«£  thektter  denounced  as  'a  mere  cavU.' 
Cartwright  now  quitted  England,  and  be- 
took himself  to  Qeneva,  where  Beza  had  suc- 
ceeded Calvin  as  rector  of  the  university. 
Besa  is  said  to  have  pronounced  Oartwriffht 
inferior  in  learning  to  no  living  scholar,  but 
thst  the  latter  flmd  a  chair  of  divinity  at 
Qeneva  is  a  statement  resting  solely  on  the 
aathori^  of  Martin  Marprelate  (An  Epitome, 
^  p.  62).  His  Cambridge  friends,  among 
whom  were  men  like  Lever,  Wybnm,  Fulke, 
•nd  EdwBvd  Dering,  were  eactremely  reluc- 
tant that  such  a  scholar  should  be  lost  to  the 
nnivenity,  and  at  their  pressing  instance 
he  letorned  to  England  in  November  1672. 
Daring  petitioned  liord  Surrey  that  his 
friend  might  be  appointed  professor  of  He- 
brew in  soecessioix  to  Oevalleriua,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  his  own  impolitic  conduct,  Cart- 
wright's  return,  both  to  the  universiW'  and 
to  (»Soe,  would  probably  have  been  e^ted. 
In  1672,  however,  the  famous  '  Admoni- 
tion to  the  Parliament'  rthe  work  of  two 
London  clergymen,  John  Field  and  Thomas 
Wiloox)  appeared.  It  declared  open  wap- 
im  against  all  dignities,  whether  in  the 
church  or  in  the  imiversitiesj  and,  together 
with  the  literature  to  which  it  gave  rise,  is 
geneiaUy  considered  to  marie  the  point  of  de- 
parttiie  of  the  puritan  movement,  its  main 
oljeet  being  to  induce  the  legislature  to  as- 
similate the  TJnglish  church  organisation  to 
the  presbyteriaa  standard.  The  authors  were 
both  committed  to  prison ;  but  their  views 
and  mode  of  enforcing  them  so  closely  coin- 
cided with  Oartwright's,  that  he  did  not 
^cn^le  to  express  his  sympathy,  to  visit  them 
inpnaon,  and.  to  support  their  arguments  by 
wntmg  'A  Second  Admonition  to  the  Fap> 
litunent,'  To  both  these 'Admonitions 'Whit- 
pftpuUiahed  a  reply,  to  which  Cartwrii^t 
rqoined  by  writing  '  A  Replye  to  an.  An- 
nrere  made  of  M.  DoccorWhitegifie,  agaynst 
the  Admonition  to  tiie  Parlisment.  By  T. 
C—    (n.  d.)    This  oontroversy,  in  itself 
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sufficiently  memorable,  is  rendered  still  more 
noteworthy  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  composition  of  Hooker's 
'Ecclesiastical  Polity'  (see  pref.  to  Ecol. 
Polity,  sect.  3). 

On  11  June  1678  a  royal  proclamation  en- 
joined the  snppreesion  of  both  the  '  Admoni- 
tion' and  its  'Defence,'  and  on  11  Deo.  the 
court  of  high  commission  issued  a  warrant 
for  Cartwright's  arrest.  He  again  left  the 
country,  resorting  in  the  first  instance  to  Hei- 
delberg, then  officiating  as  minister  to  the  Eng- 
lish church  at  Antwerp,  and  finally  settling 
down  in  a  like  capaci^  in  connection  with 
the  conf<Hrmist  church  <a  '  English  merchants 
of  the  staple  worsUping  at  the  Qasthuis  Eiirk' 
at  Middelbnrg.  Ujlb  dissent  from  the  Angli- 
can discipline  was,  however,  still  ftirther  de- 
claied  about  this  time  in  a  letterprefixed  to 
the  '  Disdplina  Ecclesiastica'  of  Walter  Tra- 
vers  (which  afterwards  became  the  recog- 
nised text-book  of  Puritanism),  published  at 
Rodtelle  in  1674.  ui  the  same  year  he  issued 
a  translation  of  Travers's  book  under  the  title, 
'  A  full  and  plaine  Declaration  of  Eccleaiasti- 
call  Discipline  owt  of  the  Word  oiF  God,  and 
off  the  dedininge  of  the  Churche  off  England 
from  the  same  (also  published  at  Qeneva, 
1680;  Cambridge,1684  and  1617).  In  1676, 
in  comunction  with  Eidward  Snape,  he  visited 
the  Ohannel  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  Huguenot  churches  in  those  parts 
in  their  en^avours  to  establish  a  uniform 
discipline  and  organisation,  and  subsequently 
returned  to  Antwerp.  In  1677  he  married  the 
sister  of  John  Stuboe,  the  same  who  was  con- 
victed in  1679  of '  seditious  writing,'  and  with 
whom  he  had  probably  become  acquainted  as 
a  fellow-collegian.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
Bhemish  version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
1682,  Cartwright  was  persuaded  by  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and 
others  (at  the  pressing  instance,  it  is  said,  of 
Besa  and  some  of  the  leading  scholars  of  Cam- 
bridge), to  prepare  a  criticism  of  the  work. 
Wabingham  subsidised  his  efforts  by  a  gifb 
of  100/.,  and  he  eventually  carried  his  labours 
as  far  as  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Bevelation. 
Whitgift,  however,  fearful  of  the  controver- 
sies to  which  the  publication  of  the  work 
would  probably  give  rise,  persistently  discou- 
raged tne  undertaking,  and  the  manuscript 
remained  unprinted  until  afUr  Cartwright's 
death.  It  was  published  in  1618  under  the 
title  of 'A  Confutation  of  theBhemist^s  Trans- 
lation. The  archbishop's  apprehensions  can- 
not be  looked  upon  as  groundless,  when  we 
consider  that  'to  suffer  Cartwright's  "An- 
swer to  tlie  Bhemish  Testament  to  be  pub- 
lished is  laid  down  by  Marprelate  as  an  in- 
dispensable condition  of  a  satisfiwstory  under- 
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standing  with  the  bishops  {An  ^itome,  8^., 
p.  88).  Nares  (Ltfe  of  Bwrghley,  iii.  210) 
characterises  the  book  as  '  greatly  fayouring 
the  Genevan  discipline.' 

On  his  return  to  Antwerp,  Cartwright  ac- 
cepted the  pastorate  of  the  English  church 
in  that  city,  and  his  labours  were  alleged  by 
him  as  a  reason  for  not  accepting  an  invita- 
tion to  a  chair  of  theology  in  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews,  which,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  King  James,  was  sent  to  him  in  1684 
(Epist.  ded.  to  Somilia  in  Lib.  Sal.  i.  3).  The 
climate  of  the  Low  Countries  did  not^iowever, 
agree  with  him,  and  he  earnestly  petitioned 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. His  request  was  supported  both  by 
Burghley  and  W  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  but 
Elizabeth  refused  her  assent.  Early  in  1685  he 
ventured  to  return  without  having  obtained 
the  Toyal  permission,  and  was  forthwith  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet  by  Aylmer,  bishop  of 
London.  The  bishop  alleged  the  royal  war- 
rant in  justification,  out  this  he  had  not  ac- 
tually received,  and,  Elizabeth  deem  Log  it  pru- 
dent to  disavow  the  proceeding,  Cartwright 
obtained  his  release.  His  views  at  this  tune 
appear  to  have  remained  unaltered,  and  in  a 
letter  (September  1685)  addressed  to  Dudley 
Fenner  he  begs  his  friend  to  pray  that  he  may 
be  enabled  to  pursue  '  the  path  of  sincerity ' 
to  the  end  (Epist.  prefixed  to  FEinruB's  8ao. 
Theol.) 

Shortly  after  he  was  appointed  by  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  master  of  a  hospital  which  the 
earl  had  founded  in  the  town  of  Warwick  for 
the  reception  of  twelve  indigent  men,  to  which 
the  bishop  of  Worcester  was  appointed  visitor. 
At  the  same  time  Leicester  settled  upon  him  an 
annviity  of  60/.  for  life  (Lantdoume  Jlf<SKlxiv. 
art.  6).  Cartwright  did  not,  however,  restrict 
himself  altogether  to  his  duties  at  the  hospi- 
tal, but  frequently  preached  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  among  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land to  introduce  extemporary  prayer  into 
the  services. 

In  the  suspicions  attaching  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Marprelate  tracts  Cartwright  did 
not  escape,  although  it  is  affirmed  that  '  he 
was  able  to  prove  by  sufficient  witness  that 
from  the  beginning  of  Martin  he  had  on  every 
occasion  testified  nis  dislike  and  sorrow  for 
such  kind  of  disorderly  doings'  (ii.  Iziv.  art. 
20-6).    The  death  of  the  ESirl  of  Warwick 

(1589-90),  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
1588),  also  deprived  him  of  his  two  most 
powenul  protectors,  and  at  one  time  the  re- 
venoea  of  the  hospital  were  in  danger  of 
alienation;  but  through  the  influence  of 
Burghley  its  possession  was  confirmed  by  the 
Hoose  of  Commons. 


The  podtion  of  Cartwright  in  teUtiM  to 
religious  parties  was  in  some  measoie  that  oi 
an  eclectic.  By  Martin  he  is  taxed  with 
■  seeking  the  peace  of  our  church  no  otherwiM 
than  his  platform  may  stand '  (An  Raitimt, 
p.  28).  He  appears  to  have  treated  Btnov 
and  Greenwood  with  contemptuous  indifir- 
ence,  and  in  1690  he  saw  fit  to  sever  hinuelf 
distinctly  from  the  Brownists ;  and  in  a  lat- 
ter to  his  sister-in-law  (Mrs.  Stubbe)  &• 
suaded  her  from  the  doctrines  of  the  new  sect 
arguing  that  admitted  abuses  in  tJie  chmch 
did  not  justify  separation  from  its  eoimui- 
nion.  This  conduct  did  not  avail,  howerer, 
to  prevent  his  being  in  some  measure  in- 
cluaed  in  the  persecution  which  was  now  di- 
I  rectad  against  the  puritanically  inolinedmini- 
I  sters  of  Northamptonshire  and  Warwickahin 
I  by  Whitgift,  and  it  seems  that  he  ooeaMii* 
ally  afforded  some  justification  for  such  iii»- 
picion  by  his  participation  in  certain  '  seent 
conclaves '  of  these  ministers  which  assem- 
bled from  time  to  time  at  Camloidse.  Oa 
1  Sept.  1690  he  waa  summoned  befere  tht 
court  of  high  comnussion,  and  eventntllf 
committed  to  the  Fleet ;  and  in  1691,  haviiiK 
refused  the  oath  ex  officio,  was  remanded. 
Among  his  companions  in  prison  were  Udil 
and  other  eminent  membors  of  the  pnritu 
party  (Biech,  Mem.  of  EHz.  p.  61),  but,  •«- 
cordmg  to  Sntoliffe  {Examitation,  Sfc.,  p.  4fi), 
Oartwright^s  confinement  was  mitigatisd  hj 
unusual  indulgences.  Powerful  influeaee, 
inclndinff  that  of  King  Jamea  himself  wm 
em]^oyea  to  procure  his  release  (Epist.  pn£ 
in  Zab.  8al.),  which  he  eventually  obtained 
through  the  effi>rts  of  Burghley,  to  irii«B 
(21  May  1692)  he  addressed  a  leOet  U 
thanks.  He  shortly  after  visited  Ounbridge, 
and  preached  there  on  a  week-day  before  » 
crowded  audience.  In  1695  Ix>rd  Zoodi, 
having  been  apjpointed  governor  of  Quatam^, 
invited  Cartwright  to  accompany  him  thither, 
and  the  latter  remained  in  the  island  nitil 
1598.  His  last  years  appear  to  have  been 
spent  in  Warwick,  where,  according  to  H*r- 
ington  (Briqfe  View,  p.  8),  he  'grew  rid 
and  had  great  maintenance  to  live  upon,  sad 
was  honoured  as  a  patmich  bymanyof  tbtt 
profession.' 

Sir  Henry  Telverton  (Epist  prefixed  to 
Bishop  Mosioir's  ^>i*eopaejf  JuitiJIed)  af- 
firms that  Gartwiight's  l»st  words  w«m  ex- 
preesive  of  contrition  at  the  iiimnKwrf 
troubles  he  had  caused  the  church,  and  of  * 
wish  that  he  could  begin  lifia  again  so  as  'to 
testify  to  the  world  the  dislike  he  had  of  hi* 
former  ways ; '  and  it  would  appear  that  ht 
and  Whitgift  were  on  terms  aiamitj  beftn 
his  death,  lliat  he  renounced  the  view*  he 
had  80  long  advocated  i<^  however,  rendered 
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impobable  by  the  fiust  that  only  aix  weelcs 
bennre  his  decease,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Christo- 
pher Yelvertoa  (the  father  of  Sir  Heniy),  he 
appears  to  have  done  his  best  to  support  the 
ettorts  of  those  who  were  petitioning  for  re- 
form in  the  church.  Among  the  abuses  which 
be  enumerates  are :  <  The  snbscription,  other 
than  the  statute  requires,  the  burden  of  cere- 
mooies,  the  abuse  of  the  spiritual  courts— 
e^eciallj  in  the  censures  of  suspension  and 
exoommunioation — and  the  oath  or  officio, 
ind  such  others  of  that  Idnd  your  worship 
understandeth  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of 
the  knd '  (Letter  of  12  Not.  1603 ;  Sloant 
MS.  271,  f.  22,  b). 

Cartwright  died  at  Warwick  on  27  Dec. 
1603,  after  a  short  illness,  havinj^  preached 
on  the  preceding  Sunday.  The  impression 
pioduoed  by  his  writings  is  that  of  a  mind 
of  considerable  culture  and  power ;  in  learn- 
ing and  in  originality  he  was  undoubtedly 
Wuitgift's  superior.  His  temperament  was, 
however,  impulsive,  and  La  argument  he 
WM  often  carried  away  by  hia  impetuosity. 
Whitaker,  a  singularly  competent  and  im- 
putial  judge,  spoke  contemptuouslyof  his 
performance  in  tne  controversy  with  Whitgift 
(Patob,  Ltfe  of  Whit^t,  p.  21 ;  BAjfCBOiT, 
Svnay,  p.  380).  Bjs  id«il  in  relation  to 
ehoicn  discipline  and  organisation  was  es- 
Mtttially  presbyterian,  and  this  in  direct 
conjunction  with  the  civil  power.  That  he 
would  have  been  willing  to  recognise  any 
other  form  of  church  government  as  lawful, 
oc  sren  entitled  to  toleration,  we  find  no 
evidence.  But  although  wanting  in  the 
iodgment  and  self-command  essential  in  the 
Iwder  of  opinion  and  of  party^  he  gave  sys- 
tem and  method  to  the  puritanism  of  his  day, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  its  most  influential 
teacher  during  his  lifetime. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned,  Cartwright 
vas  the  author  of :  1.  'A  Christian  Letter 
of  certaine  English  Protestants  .  .  .  vnto 
that  reverend  and  learned  man,  Mr.  R[ichard] 
Hoo[ker]' — a  criticism  of  the  'Ecdeaiastical 
Polity.'  2. '  In  Librum  Salomonis  .  .  .  Ho- 
miliffi,'  Lend.  1604.  8.  '  Commentarii  .  .  . 
in  Ptoverbi*    Salomonis,'    Leyden,    1617. 

4.  <  Haimonia  Evangelica,'  Amsterdam,  1627. 

5,  *  Commentarii  Practica  in  totam  Historiam 
Evangelicam,'  1630. 

(A  detailed  account  of  Oartmij^t^s  life  and 
vntingg  is  given  in  Cooper's  Athen»  Cant.  ii. 
960-8.  There  is  a  life  of  mm  bv  B«nj.  Hanbniy 
ptefiud  to  the  author's  edition  <rf  Hooker's  Works 
(1830),Lszzziv-oevi;  the  writer,  howsvar, speaks 
of  this  ■■  only  'a  sketch,'  in  antieipatioB  at  the 
Msmoinby  Beig.  Brook  which  appeared  in  1845, 
a  work  of  some  reeeardi,  but  evmcing  Uttls  dis- 
giaiinttion,  and  oouoeived  in  a  spirit  of  unquali- 


fied enlogy.  See  also  Stiype'sAnuJs  and  Life  of 
Whitgift ;  Deztar's  Hiat.  of  Congregationalism 
of  the  last  Three  Hundred  Yean;  Mullinger's 
Hist,  of  the  Univ.  of  Oamb.  vol.  il. ;  Colvile's 
Warwickshire  Worthies,  pp.  92-100,  878.] 

J.  B.  M. 

OAHTWKiaHT,     THOMAS     (1634- 
1689),  bishop  of  Cheater,  was  bom  at  North- 

a  ton  on  1  Sept.  1634.  His  father,  Thomas, 
been  a  schoolmaster  at  Brentwood  in 
Essex.  His  grandfather  was  Thomas  Cart- 
wright [q.  v/j,  the  famous  puritan  of  the 
days  of  Ehiabeth.  Having  been  educated  at 
the  school  at  Northampton,  Cartwright  was 
sent  to  Oxford,  then  under  the  domination 
of  the  parliament,  and  entered  at  Magdalen 
Hall.  As  at  that  period  all  who  refused  to 
take  the  covenant  were  summarily  expelled 
in  favour  of  the  puritans,  Cartwright  ob- 
tained one  of  the  vacant  places,  and  was  made 
tabarder  of  Queen's  College.  Here  he  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Thomas  Tully, 
a  well-known  puritan  divine.  Nevertheless 
on  reaching  the  age  for  orders  it  was  from 
an  episcopal  sooioe  that  he  sought  them, 
and  was  ordained  priest  by  Skinner,  bishop  of 
Oxford,  then  living  in  retirement  at  Launton. 
For  a  time  he  acted  as  chaplain  to  tJie  college, 
but  before  being  admitted  fellow  he  left 
Oxford,  having  beenpresented  to  the  vicarage 
of  Walthamstow.  Here  (according  to  Wood) 
he  was  a  'very  forward  and  confident  preacher 
for  the  cause  then  in  being.'  In  1669  he  was 
chaplain  to  Alderman  John  Robinson,  aheriff 
of  London,  and  preacher  at  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, Milk  Street.  At  the  Bestoration  he 
professed  an  ardent  loyalty,  and  quickly  ob- 
tained the  vicarage  of  Barking  (11  Aug. 
1660),  and  was  made  domestic  chaplun  to 
Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester.  He  obtained 
die  degree  of  D.D.  from  Oxford,  though  not 
of  full  standing;  he  was  made  prebenoary  of 
St.  Paul's  (20  April  1665),  and  vicar  of  St. 
Thomas's.  His  stream  of  preferment  con- 
tinued. He  became  prebendary  of  Wells, 
ohaplain-in-ordinary,  prebendary  of  Durham 
(1672),  dean  of  Bipon  (1676-6).  During  this 
period  Cartwright  managed  to  secure  the 
nrm  friendship  of  James,  duke  of  York,  and 
is  said  by  Macaulay  to  have  been,  of  all  the 
Anglican  divines,  the  one  who '  had  the  largest 
sban  of  his  good  graces.'  Consequently  in 
Dec.  1686,  during  James's  reign,  hJe  was  no- 
minated to  the  see  of  Chester,  in  succession 
to  Bishop  Pearson.  His  appointment  caused 
much  scandaL  Burnet  says  that  his  moral 
character  was  very  bad,  and  his  opinions 
openly  in  favour  of  setting  the  king  above 
law.  An  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  San- 
croft  from  consecrating  him ;  but  Cartwright 
was  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  at  Lun- 
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beth  (17  Oct.  1686),  together  with  Uoyd  and 
Parker.  Athis  consecration  the  archbishop 
tripped  and  fell  during  the  administration  en 
the  noly  communion,  which  was  held  to  be  of 
evil  omen.  Cartwright  was  allowed  to  hold 
the  benefice  of  Wigan  m  oommendam  with  his 
see.  He  also  retained  that  of  Barking.  We 
learn  from  Cartwria^t's  '  Biary '  (published 
by  the  Oamden  Society  ia  184S)  that  he  was 
in  doee  and  constant  communication  with  the 
Bomanist  Bishop  Laboume  and  with  Fathers 
Ellis  and  Petre,  and  that  he  was  deeply  in- 
Tolved  in  the  plot  for  establishing  tiie  Hcmiish 
rdi^on.  In  October  1686  Cartwright  went 
to  his  diocese,  where  he  exercised  great  hospi- 
tality, especially  to  the  Romanist  families,  tmd 
entertained  Lord  TVrconneU  on  his  way  to 
Ireland.  In  April  1687  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, arriving  four  days  after  the  publication 
of  the  famous  '  Declaration  for  liberty  of 
Conscience '  in  the  '  Oazette.'  He  strongly 
upheld  the  king's  policy,  and  ased  every  en- 
deavonr  to  obtain  addresses  thanking  the  king 
for  the  promise  contained  in  the  declaration 
of  protecting  the  church  of  England.  He 
was  able  to  influence  a  few  of  the  bishops  to 
do  this.  He  also  obtained  a  congratulatory 
address  from  the  mayor  and  councuof  Wigan. 
During  the  summer  Cartwright  was  again 
in  his  diocese,  and  received  and  entertained 
King  James  at  Chester  during  his  progress. 
A  chapel  was  fitted  up  for  the  royal  devotions 
at  the  shire  haU,  and  the  king  touched  great 
numbers  of  persons  for  the  king's  evil.  In 
October  Cartwright's  services  were  called 
into  active  employment  in  support  of  the 
king's  policy.  James  by  an  illegal  exercise 
of  his  supremacy  had  established  the  court 
of  high  commission  for  ecclesiastical  causes 
which  had  been  specially  forbidden  by  two 
acts  of  parliament  (17  Oar.  I,  c.  11 ;  18  Car.  U, 
0.  13).  Sancroft  had  been  named  a  com- 
missioner, but  had  refused  to  act,  and  (on 
17  Oct.  1687)  Cartwright  was  put  in  his 
place.  The  famous  quarrel  between  the  king 
and  Magdalen  OoUege,  Oxford  (the  fellows  <n 
which  had  refused  to  elect  as  president  the 
king's  nominee,  but  had  elected  one  of  their 
own  body.  Dr.  John  Hough  [q.v.]),  was  then 
in  full  progress.  Oartwright,  together  with 
Chief  Justice  Wright  and  Baron  Jenner, 
was  sent  on  a  special  commission  to  Oxford 
to  bring  the  fellows  to  order.  The  commis- 
sioners reached  Oxford  on  20  Oct.,  and  next 
day  Cartwright  summoned  the  fellows  before 
him  and  made  them  a  set  speech,  telling  them 
that  they  had  sinned  against  their  own  sools 
by  their  disobedience  to  so  beneficent  a 
monarch,  and  bidding  them  at  once  submit 
to  his  will.  Dr.  Hough  was  then  called  and 
told  that  his  election  was  void,  and  ordered 


to  q ait  his  lodgings.  He  e^ipsaled  {onaidfy 
to  the  courts  of  law.  Parker,  bkhojp  of  Ox- 
ford, the  king's  nominee,  was  then  inrtalM 
by  proxy,  tad  the  fellows  wen  <»dMed  to 
accent  mm.  As  almost  the  wliole  of  them 
refused  to  do  this,  the  commiaBJoners  were 
obliged  to  visit  Oxford  a  second  time 
(16  Nov.)  Cartwright  again  made  a  ^aeeh 
asserting  that  the  king  was  '  supnnw  onli- 
nary,'  and  that  his  power  overrode  all  laws 
and  statutes.  The  fallows,  however,  wen 
still  contumacioas,  and  all,  with  the  ezosp- 
tion  of  three,  were  expelled.  On  10  Dee. 
th^  were  TOOnonnced  by  the  commisaionew 
sitting  at  Whitehall  to  be  inoapsble  of  all 
preferment.  Oartwri^t  was  probably  cbs 
of  those  who  advised  King  James  to  atdm 
the  clergy  to  read  the  dedustion  ftr  liberty 
of  conscience  in  their  churches,  an  <wier 
which  led  to  such  momentous  ocmaeqaeiiees, 
When  the  order  was  published  and  the 
bishops  were  consulting  as  to  their  line  d 
action,  we  find  from  Lord  Clarendon's '  IMny' 
that  thev  suspected  Cartwright,  and  woold 
not  speak  beiore  him.  He  was  so  ignorant 
of  their  intentions  that  he  appears  to  have 
told  King  James,  when  the  oishops  earns 
with  their  remonstrance,  that  they  uly 
wished  to  protest  against  havins  dntiet 
thrown  upon  them  whidi  properly  belonged 
to  their  chancellors.  In  consequence  of  uui 
they  were  readily  recmved  by  the  king. 
When  the  clergy  generally  remsed  to  read 
the  declaration,  the  Bish^  of  Ohestw  hj 
vigorous  exertaons  obtained  an  address  ttom 
about  thirty  clergy  in  his  diocese  oatsuring 
the  conduct  at  we  seven  bishops,  and  ex- 
pressing their  lo^  acquiescence  in  the  kisg't 
policy.  Cartwright  and  l^e  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  also  made  an  attempt  to  cen- 
sure the  clergy  who  had  refused  to  obey, 
and  (18  July)  made  an  order  calling  for  re- 
turns of  those  who  had  read  and  those  who 
had  refused  to  read  the  declaration.  Ko 
returns  being  forthcoming,  they  repeated 
their  order  (16  Aug.),  but  t^e  storm  of^popu- 
lar  indignation  soon  swept  them  away,  ons 
of  the  King's  first  acts  of  concession  being 
to  abolish  the  illegal  conrt.  Cartwriffhtwas 
present  when  the  king  summoned  the  nidiops 
to  declare  that  they  had  not  invited  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  After  the  flight  of  the 
king  the  unpc^ularity  of  the  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter was  BO  great  that  he  did  not  dare  to  le- 
main  in  England.  Some  time  in  Deoember 
(1688)  he  followed  his  master  to  Saint-G»- 
mains,  where  he  was  allowed  to  read  the 
English  liturgy  to  ths  hm  protestaats  who 
had  rallied  round  the  denoaed  monardL  On 
the  death  of  Seth  Ward,  oishop  of  Salisbury, 
James  nominated  Cartwri^it  to  this  see,  s 
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promotion  wUeh,  it  need  not  be  said,  never 
took  tiket.  Cartwright  accompanied  James 
to  Ireland,  landing  there  on  12  March  1689. 
Oo  Palm  Sunday,  24  March,  he  went  to 
Dublin  with  .lamee,  and  on  Easter  day  was 
present  at  the  services  in  Christ  Church 
CathedraL  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Dublin 
Otrtwrigiit  was  attacked  by  dysentery,  of 
which  he  died  on  16  Awil  16^.  Thegieatost 
eibrts  were  made  on  his  deathbed  to  oonvert 
him  to  the  Romish  faith,  but  withont  success. 
CsrtwTwht,  though  such  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  RoinaBiBts,  seems  never  to  have  been 
shaken  in  his  own  views.  He  was  buried  at 
Christ  Chnrch,  Dublin,  with  great  state  and 
magniflceace,  hk  funeral  being  attended  by 
nearly  the  whole  city.  Cartwright  manied 
a  lady  of  the  name  of  Wight,  t^  whom  he 
had  a  nnmeroiiB  family.  His  eldest  son, 
John,  was  in  ludy  orders,  and  obtained  mai^ 
neces  of  preferment  by  the  influence  of  his 
ntber.  Five  other  sons,  Bichaid,  Gbrvas, 
Oharlea,  Thosnas,  Henry,  and  two  dau^teiB, 
Alim  and  Sarah,  are  mentioned  in  his 
'Mary.' 

[Dhiy  of  Thomas  Ckxtwright,  Bishm  of 
Cbester,  ed.  Hunter,  Camden  Sec.  1848 ;  King's 
ViiitBtorial  Power  over  the  Uoiversitiee  aoerted, 
Kai  Johnstone,  London,  1688,  4to ;  An  Impar- 
tial Bslation  of  the  Illegal  Froosedings  against 
St.  Maiy  Magd.  Coll.  in  Oxon.,  London,  1689, 
4to ;  Henry  &A  of  Olatendon's  Oorreapondmee 
vHh  I>iai7,  ed.  Singer,  Oxford,  1828;  Wood's 
AUksott (Blise),  iv.  2A2,  874.]  Q.Q.T. 

OARTWBIQHT,  Sib  TH0MAS(1796- 
1860),  di^omatist,  eldest  son  of  William 
Salph  Cartwright,  M  J*.,  of  Aynhoe,  North- 
amptonshire, by  Emma  Maude,  daughter  of 
Com  waUisLfirst  viscount  Hawarden,  was  bom 
on  18  Jan.  1796.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Chim^  Oxford,  and  entered  the  diplomatic 
MTvice,  and  was  secretary  of  legation  at  Mu- 
nich 1821-8,  at  the  Hague  1828-80,  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  Frankfort  1880-8 
and  at  Stockholm  1838  till  death.  He  was  a 
Mipporter  and  close  friend  ofLord  Palmerston. 
He  received  the  honour  of  G.C.H.  in  1834. 
He  succeeded  to  his  father's  property  on  4  Jan. 
I860,  but  died  at  Stockholm  on  17  April  of 
the  same  year. 

[Qtnt.  Mag.  new  series,  xzxiv.  91 ;  Borke's 
Hai^iti^a.]  T.  7.  H. 

OAETWEIOHT,  WILLIAM  (1611- 
1648),  dramatist  and  divine,  bom  in  Sep- 
teahar  1611  at  Northway,  near  Tewkesbury, 
wu  the  son  of  a  WiUiam  Cartwright  who, 
after  sq  nandaring  a  fair  inheritance,  bad  been 
ndaoedto  keep  an  inn  at  Cirenceater.  This 
u  Wood's  Moottnt  {Athetue,  ed.  Bliss,  iii. 


69),  and  is  probably  true;  bat  Llovd 
(Memoirt,  ed.  1668,  p.  428)  states  that  he 
was  bom  on  16  Aug.  1616,  and  that  his 
father  was  a  Thomas  Cartwright  of  Burford 
in  Oxfordshire.  He  was  sent  first  to  the 
free  school  at  Cirencester  and  afterwards,  as 
a  king's  scholar,  to  Westminster,  whence  he 
was  chosen  in  1628  student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1686,  he  entwed  into  holy  orders,  and  be- 
came (in  Wood's  words)  'the  most  florid 
and  seraphical  preacher  in  the  university.' 
The  lectures  that  he  delivered  as  metaphy- 
sical reader  (in  succession  to  Thomas  Bar- 
low [q.  v.],  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln) 
were  greatly  admired.  On  1  Sept.  1642  he 
was  nominated  one  of  the  council  of  war, 
and  on  16  Sept.  he  was  imprisoned  by  Lord 
Say,  but  released  on  baiL  In  the  following 
October  Bishop  Duppa  appcdnted  him  suo- 
centor  in  the  churcn  of  l&lisbury ;  and  on 
12  April  1648  he  was  chosen  jumor  proctor 
of  the  univenitv.  He  died  at  OzKird  on 
29  Nov.  1648,  01  a  malignant  fever  (called 
the  can^j-disease),  and  was  buried  on  1  Dec. 
at  th«  upper  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral.  The  king,  who  was  Uien 
at  Oxford,  being  asked  why  he  wore  black 
on  the  day  of  Cartwright's  funeral,  replied 
that '  since  the  muses  Lad  so  much  mourned 
for  Ilh»  loss  of  such  a  son  it  would  be  a  shame 
tat  him  not  to  appear  in  mourning  for  the 
loss  of  such  a  subject.'  Fell  said  of  him, 
'  Gartwriffht  was  the  utmost  man  could  come 
to ; '  and  Ben  Jonson  declared  '  My  xta.  Cart- 
wright writes  all  like  a  man.'  Langbaine 
gives  him  this  character:  '  He  was  extreamly 
remarkable  both  for  his  outward  and  inward 
endowments;  his  body  being  as  handsome 
as  his  soul.  He  was  an  expert  linguist,  un- 
derstanding not  only  GreeK  and  Latin,  but 
Frenchand  Italian,  as  perfectly  as  his  mother- 
tongue.  He  was  an  excellent  orator,  and  yet 
an  admirable  poet.'  Lloyd  is  still  more  en- 
thusiastic in  his  praise:  'To  have  the  same 
person  east  his  net  uid  catch  souls  as  well 
in  thepulpitasonthestagel  .  .  .  A  miracle 
of  industry  and  wit,  sitting  sixteen  hours  a 
day  at  all  manner  of  knowledge,  an  excellent 
pieacher  in  whom  hallowed  uncies  and  rea- 
aoo  giew  visions  and  holy  passions,  raptures 
ud  extasiee,  and  all  this  at  thirty  years  of 
agel' 

Cartwright's  plays  and  poems  were  col- 
lected in  1661  by  Hiunphiey  Moseley  in  one 
voL  8vo.  No  less  than  uty-«x  copies  of 
eommendatory  vo-ses  are  preuced,  among  the 
contributors  being  Dr.  John  Fell,  Jasper 
Moyne,  Henry  Vaughan  the  Silurist,  Alex- 
ander Brome,  Izaak  Walton,  &c  There  is 
nothing  in  the  volume  to  support  the  re* 
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putation  tliat  Cartwright  gained  among  }ub 
contemporaries  for  extraordinary  abilit;^. 
There  are  four  plays  of  trhich  ute  'Qrcu- 
nary'  is  the  best;  and  the  rest  of  the  Tolome 
chiefly  consists  of  complimentary  mistles. 
love-Terses,  and  translations.  The  'Royal 
Slave,  a  Tragi-Gomedy,'  which  had  bem 
printed  separately  in  16S9  and  1640,  was 
performed  before  the  king  and  queen  by  the 
students  of  Christ  ChunSi  on  80  Aug.  1686. 
Heniy  Lawes  wrote  the  munc  to  the  songs, 
and  among  the  actors  was  Richard  Busby, 
who  'approT'd  himself  a  second  Roscius. 
The  play  was  mounted  at  considerable  cost 
(the  actors  appearing  in  Persian  oostnme), 
and  gave  such  satiuaction  that  the  court 
<  onanimously  acknowledg'd  that  it  did  ex- 
ceed all  things  of  that  nature  which  they 
had  ever  seen.'  The  queen  was  so  charmed 
with  the  'Roval  Slave'  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing November  the  king^s  company  was 
ordered  to  represent  it  at  Hampton  Court : 
but  the  pertormance  of  the  professional 
players  was  judged  far  inferior  to  that 
of  the  amateurs.  The  'Ordinarvy'  which 
has  been  included  in  all  the  editions  of 
Dodsley's  old  ^lays,  is  a  lively  comedy  of 
intrigue,  contaming  some  amusing  satire 
on  the  puritans.  Hie  other  plays  are: 
*The  Lady-Errant,  a  Tragi-Oomedy/  and 
'The  Siege,  or  Love's  Convert,  a  Tragi- 
comedy.' Among  the  poems  are  an  elegy 
on  Ben  Jonson,  that  had  previously  appeared 
in  '  Jonsonus  Virbius,'  1688 ;  two  oopiee  of 
commendatory  verses  on  Metcher.  which  had 
been  prefixed  to  the  1647  folio  01  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher jjsnd  commendatory  verses  on 
two  plays  of  Thomas  SHUigrew, '  Olaricilla ' 
and  '  The  Prisoners.'  In  one  of  the  verse- 
addresses  to  Fletcher,  Cartwright  writes : — 

Shakespeare  to  thee  was  dull,  whose  best  wit  lies 
r  th'  ladies'  qnestioiu  and  the  fools'  replies. 

In  most  copies  there  are  blaoka  at  pp.  801, 
803,  806,  where  the  lines  are  too  royalist  in 
sentiment  for  the  times.  Cartwright's  other 
works  are :  1.  '  As  Offspring  of  Mercy  issu- 
ing out  of  the  Womb  of  Oraedt^,  or  a  Pas- 
sion Sermon  preached  in  Christ  Church,' 
1652,  8vo.  2.  '  November,  or  Si^pal  Dayee 
observed  in  that  Month  in  relation  to  the 
Crown  and  Royal  Family,'  4to,  written  in 
1643,  but  not  published  until  1671.  At  the 
end  of  Dr.  Jo&i  Collop's  'Poesis  Rediviva,' 
1666,  Humphrey  Moseley  announced  for 
speedy  publication  a  volume  of  'Poemata 
Grteca  et  Latina'  by  Cartwright,  but  the 
promise  was  not  fulfilled.  A  portrait  of 
Cartwriirht  by  Lombart  is  prefixed  to  the 
collected  edition  of  his  plays  and  poems, 
1661. 


[Wood's  Atheose,  ed.  Bliss,  iii.  <0-7S ;  Ftsli.L 
468,  478,  ii.  M ;  lit^'s  Hamoin,  ed.  1068,  iif. 
422-6;  Langbaina'a  Sramatick  Poets,  with 
Oldyi's  Ha  annotations;  Welsh's  Alomni  Weat- 
monasterienaes,  ed.  1862,  pp.  lOft-1 ;  Erdjn'a 
Diaiy,  ed.  1860,  L  421 ;  Conez's  OoDMtaiMa.] 

A.  E.K 

OABTWEIGHT,  WILLIAM  UL  1687), 
actor  and  bookseller,  was  preeumaUjthesoa 
of  William  Cartwright.  also  an  actor,  whs 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  osn- 
tury  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeentli, 
is  mentioned  undo'  tne  date  1698  in  the 
diiuy  of  Philip  Henslowe,  and  had  a  dose 
intimacy  with  Edward  Alleyn,  from  -mham, 
81  Oct.  1618.  together  with  Edward  Ji^ 
William  Bird,  and  others  he  leased  the  for- 
tune Theatre.    Cartwright  the  younger  wu 
a  member  of  Prince  Charles's  eompanr  act- 
ing at  the  private  house  in  Sslisburv  Ooozt, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Whitefiaars  Thestn, 
the  second  of  that  name.    Of  his  early  pe^ 
formanoee  no  record  exists.  Dnrinff  the  aril 
war  and  the  Commonwealth  he  oecame  * 
bookseller  at  the  end  of  Turnstile  Alley,aiid 
published,  undw  the  title  of  'The  Acbi^t 
Vindication,'  London,  4to  (P1668),  a  n- 
print  of  Thomas  Heywood's  *  Apology  bt 
Actors.'    After  the  Restorati(Mi  he  xesoiBed 
his  old  profession,  joining  the  company  of 
Thomas  taUigrew,  mown  as  1^  king's  eoo- 
pany.    His  nrtt  recorded  parformanoe  took 
place  in  the  Theatre  Royal  built  in  1663  in 
Drury  Lane.    He  played  about  1668  Onbso- 
cio  in  the  '  Fox '  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  sub- 
sequently Morose  in  the  'Silent  Woman,' 
and  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  in  the  'Alche- 
mist' of  the  same  author.    Lygonee  in  'A 
King  and  No  King,'  Brabantio  in  the  'Moor 
of  Venice '  ('  OtheUo  *),  and  Falstaff  in '  King 
Heniy  IV '  followed.    Other  characten  in 
which  he  was  seen  were  the  Priest  in  Diyden's 
Indian  Emperor,'  M^or  Oldfoz  in  the  'Plain 
Dealer^'  Apollonius  in  'Tyrannick   Lore,' 
Mario  m  the '  Assignation,'  and  Harmogenei 
in  '  Marriage  k  la  Mode.'    With  Mohun  be 
heads,  in  the  '  Roscius  Anglicanus,'  the  hH 
of  the  members  of  the  king's  company  who 
joined  the  duke's  company  in  the  &moiu 
union  brought  about  by  Betterton  [^.  v.]  in 
1682.    His  name  only  once  appears  in  stags 
records  after  this  date,  though,  aooording  to 
Gtenest^  it  stands  opposite  the  character  «f 
Baldwin   in  an  edition  of  '  Rollo,'  as  the 
'  Bloody  Brother '  of  Fletdier  was  re-oamed, 
printed  in  1686.  In  the' Rehearsal '  (llieatn 
Koyal,  7  Dee.  1671)  Cartwright,  who  iteyid 
Thunder,  is  addressed  by  name  by  Bayts, 
'  Mr.  Oartwri([ht,  pr^jrthee  ^eak  that  a  Kttle 
louder,  and  with  a  hoane  voiee.'    It  is  pro- 
bable that  Cartwright,  who  was  a  man  of 
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substance,  letdred  goon  after  the  union  of  tho 
two  companies.  He  died  in  or  near  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  about  the  middle  of  December 
1687,  leaying  to  Ihilwich  Ckillege  his  books, 
pictiues,  See.  This  bequest  became  the  sub- 
ject of  a  curious  lawsuit  between  the  master, 
warden,  fellows,  &&,  of  the  coU^,  and 
Francis  Johnson  and  Jane  his  wife,  the  lat- 
ter a  servant  to  Oartwright,  who  after  his 
death  had  seized  upon  his  property,  Laclud- 
iog  clothing,  books  of  prints  and  plays,  with 
other  goods  and  490  broad-pieces  of  gold.  A 
portion  only  of  the  property  was  recovered, 
the  portion  lost  including  <  two  Shabroare's 
pUyes,  1647 ;  three  Ben  Jonson's  works,  ye 
Ist  vellum;  one  Ben  Jonson's  works,  2nd 
veUum'  (Wabitbb,  Dulwich  College  MS8. 
p.  164).  Among  the  portraits  bequeathed  by 
Oartwright,  and  still  in  the  college,  are :  168, 
Old  Mr.  Oartwright,  actor ;  284, '  My  picture 
in  a  black  dnes,  with  a  great  dog;'  78. '  My 
first  wife's  picture  like  a  ehepherdiess ;  116, 
'  My  last  wife's  picture  with  a  black  veil  on 
her  head ; '  169,  Young  Mr.  Oartwright,  actor, 
is  lost.  The  identity  of  its  subject  with  the 
donorcannot  accordingly  be  established.  The 
catalogue,  one  leaf  of  which,  containing  186- 
2ra,  is  wanting,  is  believed  to  be  in  the  nand- 
wiiting  of  Oartwriffht.  It  is  illiterate  in 
spelling.  Oartwrighfs  collection  of  plays 
met  quitting  Dulwich  became  the  nnclens  of 
thefamousCraxrickeoIleotion.  Downesroeaks 
of  Oartwright  as  a  good  actor ;  Davie8(i>ni- 
moHoMitoellamee')  mentions  his  Morose  and 
bisFalstaffjaad  says  'little  is  heard  of  him;' 
Aubrey,  in  the  appendix  to  his '  Natural  His- 
toiy  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Surrey,' 
1719,  V.  866,  says '  he  was  an  excellent  actor.' 
[Downers  KaeciusAnglieanns;  Wright's  His- 
tona  Hiatrionioa ;  Geneet's  Accoant  of  the  Eng- 
Gah  Stage;  Davies's  Dramatic  Miacellaniea ;  In- 
troduction to  Heywood's  Apology  for  Actors, 
rtpnnted  fbr  the  Sbakeepears  Society,  1841 ; 
Collier's  Hemoiis  of  Alleyn,  1841  ;  Collier's 
Diary  of  Philip  Henalowe,  1846  ;  Wamer's  Cata- 
logue of  the  Manosoripts  and  Monuments  at 
Bulvich;  Buekingbams  The  Behearsal,  ed. 
Alter.]  J.  K. 

0ARU8,  THOMAS  (d.  1572  P),  iudge, 
was  of  a  Lancashire  family,  long  settled  at 
Horton  and  elsewhere  in  that  county  (_Cal. 
State  Pmeri,  Dom.,  1  July  1609).  He  was 
M.P.  for  Wigan  in  1647,  and  for  Lancaster 
1668  and  1666.  He  joined  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  was  appointed  reader  in  Lent 
term  1666.  Towards  the  end  of  Mary's  reign 
he  was  summoned  to  the  degree  of  serjeant- 
at-law,  receiving  it  after  Blizabeth  s  ac- 
cession, 19  April  1669.  He  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  queen's  bench  probably  in 
Xnnity  t«rm  1666,  and  continued  in  that 


office  till  his  death,  the  date  of  which  is  un- 
certain, but  is  probably  1672,  a  successor 
being  appointed  on  14  May  of  that  year.  His 
name,  however,  is  not  given  in  Dyer's  or 
Plowden's  reports  after  Easter  term  1670.  In 
1669  (10  Feb.)  he,  with  Sir  James  Dyer,  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  Mr.  Justice 
Weston,  and  Mr.  Justice  Harper,  heard  and 
determined  a  controversy  between  the  presi- 
dent and  council  in  Wales  and  the  chamber- 
Iain  of  Chester  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
coimty  palatine  of  Chester,  the  question 
arising  in  Radford's  case.  He  left  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  who  was  second  wife  to  Sir  Nicho- 
las Curwen  of  Workington,  M.P.  for  Cum- 
berland. 

[Foss's  lives  of  the  Judges;  Q-reen's  State 
Papers,  Addenda;  Hutchison's  Camberland,  ii. 
146.]  J.  A  H. 

CARVE,  THOMAS  ri590-1672  f),  tra^ 
veller  and  historian,  was  oorn  at  Mobeman, 
CO.  Tipperarv,  in  1590.  His  correct  name  is 
Came  or  Oarew,  and  the  Irish  call  him 
O'Oorrain  (JRetpontio  veridiea,  146).  He 
himself  states  that  Sir  Ross  Corew,  his  bro- 
ther, was  married  to  the  great  Clarendon's 
sister,  Lady  Hyde,  and  he  also  boasts  of  his 
ancestor  Sir  Thomas  Carew,  who  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  had  held  high  authority  in 
Munster.  In  many  respects  his  sympathies 
were  anti-Irish,  and  though  he  was  skilled  in 
the  Irish  language  he  expresses  his  preference 
for  English.  His  early  years  appear  to  have 
been  passed  among  the  Butlers,  to  whom  he 
says  he  owes  everything,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  his  boyhood  may  have  been  spent 
in  the  Ormonde  fanuly.  Walter  Harris,  in 
his  edition  of  Ware's  '  Writers  of  Ireland,' 
asserts  that  Carve  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  confirma- 
tion of  this  statement.  He  took  priest's 
orders  and  appears  to  have  been  stationed 
in  the  diocese  of  Leighlin.  He  left  Ireland 
for  Germany,  and  having  stayed  as  chaplain 
for  four  years  with  Walter  Butler  (rf.  1634) 
[q.  v.],  a  kinsman  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
then  serving  as  colonel  of  an  Irish  regiment 
in  the  army  of  Ferdinand  11  of  Austria,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country.  In  1630  he 
again  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  at  this  date 
his  curious  and  valuable  '  Itinerary'  was  be- 
gun. He  remained  with  Walter  Butler  for 
two  years,  and  returned  at  the  period  of  the 
battle  of  Liitzen ;  but  after  a  short  visit  to 
his  friends  in  Ireland  he  started  again  for 
Germany  in  1638.  On  arriving  at  Stuttgard 
about  September  1634  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  his  patron  Walter  Butler,  and  he  trans- 
ferred his  services  as  chaplain  to  Walter 
Devereux,  formerly  the  chief  officer  and  now 
I  the  successor  of  Butler.    He  accompanied  the 
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urmy  of  Charles  m,  duke  of  Lorraine,  in  its 
inceesant  moyemento,  and  afterwards  joined 
the  main  forces  under  G^allas.  InApul689 
he  finished  the  first  part  of  his  '  Itinenucy/ 
and  had  it  printed  at  Main2,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  in  which  he 
savs:  'Not  in  the  quiet  chamber  of  study  has 
it  been  composed,  out  beneath  the  tents  of 
war,  where  mv  busy  pen  found  no  peace  finm 
the  ominous  clangour  of  the  hoarse  trumpet 
and  the  loud  roll  of  the  battle-drum  j  where 
my  ear  was  stunned  by  the  dreadftil  thunder 
of  the  cannon,  and  the  &tal  leaden  hail  hissed 
round  the  paper  on  which  I  was  writing.' 

In  1640  ne  was  appointed  chaplain-general 
of  all  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  forces, 
and  in  that  capacity  continued  to  serve  with 
the  army  after  the  death  of  Deyereuz.  It  is 
probable  that  about  1648  he  went  to  reside 
at  Vienna  in  his  character  of  notary  apostolic 
and  vicar-choral  of  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral  in 
that  city.  He  brought  out  the  third  part  of 
his  '  Itinerary '  at  Spires  in  1646.  The  scar- 
city of  this  work  is  not  its  only  value.  It 
gives  important  details  concemmff  Wallen- 
stein^  the  civil  war  in  England,  ana  the  gene- 
ral histoiy  of  Christendom  at  the  period ;  and 
all  writers  upon  the  thirty  yean'  war  who 
could  procure  a  sight  of  it  have  used  it,  though 
seldom  with  acknowledgment.  The  work 
contains  an  interesting  description  of  Ire- 
land and  a  curious  account  of  London  and  its 
buildings.  Carve's  latest  publication  appeared 
at  Subbach  in  1672,  when  he  was  eigh^-two 
years  old.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  Imown. 

AU  his  works  are  extremely  rare.  Their 
titles  are:  1.  'ItinerariumR.D.ThomeeOaiTe 
Tipperariensis,  Saoellani  majoris  infortissima 
juxta  et  nobilissuua  legione  strenuissimi  Do- 
mini CoIoneUi  D.  Walteri  Deveroux  sub  Sac. 
Offisar.  Majestate  stipendia  merentis  cum 
historic  facti  Butleri,  Qordon,  Lesly,  et  alio- 
rum.  Opera,  studio,  et  impensis  authoris,' 
garts  i.  and  ii.,  Mainz,  1689-41,  18mo ;  part 
ui..  Spires,  1646, 18mo ;  third  edition,  in  one 
vol..  Mainz,  1640-1,  ISiiio.  The  third  edition 
of  tue  first  part  is  the  same  as  the  first,  page 
for  page,  ezceptii^  that  the  third  edition  has 
an  additional  dedication,  and  at  pp.  118, 114, 
two  additional  epitaphs  to  WaUenstein,  and 
also  an  additional  with  chapter  at  the  end. 
The  rarity  of  the  book,  particularly  the  third 
volume,  la  well  known  to  bibliographers ;  it 
is  quoted  with  great  praise  by  Harte  in  his 
'  Gustavus  AdolphuB,'  ii.  S9  n.  The  three 
parts  were  reprinted  at  London  in  1869  in 
one  quarto  volume,  under  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  Michael  Eemey,  the  impression  being 
limited  to  one  hundred  copies  on  paper  and 
two  upon  veUum.  A  German  trandation  ap- 
peared \uder  the  title  of '  Beysbiidilein  dess 


ehrwiiidiganHerm  Thorns  Carve.  Anas  dam 
Latein:  ins  Teutsch  vbersetit  dmcb  P.  B., 
oontinuirt  xtaA  fortgasetzt  studio  W.  8.  a 
Yorburg,'  Mayence,  1640,  8vo.  This  trans- 
lation contains  a  preface  with  some  aocoont 
of  the  work,  and  nine  additional  ohaptan  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  three  original  Latin 

?arts.  2.  'Benun  Oermanicarom  ab  anno 
617  ad  annum  1641  gestarom  Epitome' 
[tine  loeo],  1641, 12nio.  3.  '  Lyra,  sen  Ana- 
cepbabeosis  Hibemica,  in  qua  de  exordio,  sea 
oriffine,  nomine,  moribus,  ritibu8q[ne  Qautia 
Hibsmiose  sucomote  tractatnr ;  oui  qnoqse 
acoeesere  Annalesejnsdem  IDbemisBiMC  non 
Renim  gestamm  per  Enropam  ab  anno  1148, 
usque  ad  annum  1660,'  Vienna  (1661),  4to; 
'  editio  secunda  mnltia  additamentis  loeu^ 
tata  et  k  mendis  repgrgata,  cum  brevi  reran 
calamitosd  contingentium  preecipudque  Tor- 
eicarum  Selatione  k  60  usque  ad  66  annmn, 
eeneis  etiam  tessellis  insignita,'  Snlzbaoli, 
1666,  4to.  The  first  edition  is  rarer  than  the 
second,  and  difiers  much  firom  it.  4.  '  Gala- 
teus,  seu  de  Morum  elegantii,'  NordhausM, 
1669,  6.  '  Enchiridion  Apologeticum,'  No- 
ribergce,  1670, 12mo.  6.  'Keeponsioveridiet 
ad  illotum  libellum,  cni  nomen  Anatomicnn 
examen  P.  Antonii  Bruodini  Hibemi  Ord. 
Min.  Strict.  Observantita,  sub  ementito  no- 
mine P.  Oomelii  A  Mollonii  editum,'  Solz- 
baoh,  1672,  8vo.  This  is  a  violent  redy  to 
Bmodine  [q.  v.],  who  had  attacked  him  in 
a  work  entitled  <  Pnypugnaculum  CathdicR 
Fidei.'  A  fine  portrait  of  Carve,  engravad 
by  M.  VUemayr,  is  prefixed  to  the  *  Lyra.' 

[Hemcdr  by  Michael  Eemey  prefixed  to  the 
Itinerarium  (1859);  CIAment,  BibL  Cnrienst; 
Dibdin'a  Library  Oompanion,  i.  214 ;  Granger'i 
Biog.  Hist,  of  England  (1824),  v.  07;  BiR 
GhienviUiana,  i.  118,  119,  ii.  92;  Cat.  of  the 
Hnth  Library,  i.  268, 269 ;  Lowndes's  BiU.  Man. 
(Bohn),  882,  388 ;  Shirley's  Cat.  of  the  Idbniy 
at  Lough  Fea,  8fi,  86 ;  Wate'B  Writer*  (HairiaX 
144, 161.]  T.  a 

OABVELL,  NICHOLAS  (d.  1666),  poet, 
was  elected  fiom  Eton  to  King's  Collie  1646, 
was  B.A.  1649,  M.A.  1663.  He  was  at  Zu- 
rich during  the  reign  of  Queen  itarj,  but 
returned  after  Elizabeth's  acceasian  and  died 
in  the  summer  of  1666.  Hie  following  poems 
in  the  <  Mirror  for  Magistratet^'  signal  'Ca- 
vyV  have  been  attributed  to  hint :  L  '  Sow 
the  two  Mortimos  for  their  sundrr  viees 
ended  their  days  unfortunately.'  3.  'The 
Wilfull  fall  of  the  blacks  Smith  and  the 
fooUshe  ends  of  the  Lord  Awdeley  in  June, 
anno  1496.'  He  also  contributed  to  the  ool> 
lection  on  the  death  <rf  Biusar  in  1661.  In 
Harwood's  '  Alnmiii  Etonensee,'  p.  161,  he 
is  confounded  with  Jamea  Calf  bill  [q.  v.] 
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»'s  Memorials,  vol.  tii.  pt,  i.  p.  283; 
Zurich' Letten(FarkeT  Society),  i.  194;  Tioa- 
blee  of  Frankfort,  pp.  16,  66,  169 ;  Mirror  for 
Magiitratae  (Hasle-irood),  ii.  28,  896 ;  Warton's 
En|liab  Foetir,  iii.  186,  186,  226;  Cooper*! 
AtheoK  O&nt.  i.  282.] 

OABVEB,  JOHN  (1676  P-1621),  leader 
of  tlie  '  pilgrim  fathers,'  was  an  Euglishman 
and  agent  of  the  En^sh  congregational 
clinroh  at  Leyden  in  Holland.  When  he 
Euled  in  the  Mayflower  (1620)  he  was  '  of 
^ood  age/  father  of  several  children,  one 
aai^hter  being  amd  14.  In  his  time  the  name 
of  O&rver,  alias  Calver,  was  common  in  the 
midland  coimties,  and  the  best  conjecture  is 
that  he  came  £n>m  Nottinghamshire.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  exiles  who  took  lefiige 
in  Hollimd  in  1607-8.  Carrer  became  a 
deacon  of  Bobinson's  church  at  Leyden,  and 
was  agent  for  the  expedition  to  New  Eng- 
land. In  1619,  through  Sir  Edward  Sandys, 
the  exiles  obtained  a  patent  for  South  Vit- 
nnia.  Carver  made  agreements  with  Lon- 
don merchants  to  assist  the  expedition  with 
ihipjping  and  money,  the  emigrants  mort- 
ragmg  their  labour  and  trade  £ar  seven  years. 
Carver's  estate  and  others  were  thrown  into 
one  common  fund.  The  Speedwell,  of  Hol- 
land, 60  tons,  and  the  Mayflower,  of  Lon- 
don, 180  tons,  were  provided.  The  pastor, 
Robinson,  addressed  his  parting  letters  to 
Carver.  The  Speedwell  proving  imfit  for 
the  voyage,  the  Mayflower  after  varioos  de- 
lays left  Plymouth  on  6  Sept.  1620,  with 
Carver  and  a  hundred  other  eimgrants.  After 
a  difficult  pckssage  they  reached  Oape  Cod  har- 
txjor  in  Massachusetts,  where  a  new  compact 
was  drawn  vqf  and  signed  by  41  persons, 
including  89  colonists  proper,  who,  with 
18  wives,  1  spinster,  19  sons,  6  daudhtars, 
12  serving-men,  5  serving-boys,  and  2  maid- 
eervants,  constituted  the  colony  of  104  per- 

WBS. 

Carver  was  chosen  governor  for  the  first 
year,  and  was  in  the  two  boat  expeditions 
to  discover  a  site  for  a  settlement.  On 
U  Sec  a  fine  bay  was  found  with  a  good 
site  for  buildings.  Carver,  Howland  Hiis 
future  son-in-law),  Standish,  Bradford  (se- 
cond governor),  and  fourteen  others  stepped 
&om  the  shallop  on  to  a  rock  in  the  district 
called  Fatukset.  The  upper  portion  of  that 
rock  now  stands  as  a  memorial  in  the  public 
square  of  New  Plymouth,  built  on  the  spot, 
and  is  known  as  the  '  Forefathers'  Rock. 
Having  brought  the  ship  roimd,  in  five  days 
they  commenced  building  the  town  of  Ply- 
mouth. On  31  Jan.  16^>-1  divine  service 
^n»  held  ashore  for  the  first  time,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  resolve  made  on  leaving 
home  that  they  should  form  'an  absolute 


ohnich  by  themselves,'  the  American  inde- 
pendent ennroh  was  eetablished.  The  winter 
was  mUd,  but  a  heavy  mortality  followed. 
Carver  suffered  much  firom  January  to  March. 
On  22  March  1681  Carver  made  a  treaty  with 
the  Indian  chie&  The  next  day  he  was  con- 
firmed governor  for  the  ensuing  year;  bntin 
April,  after  the  Mayflower  returned  to  En^;- 
land,  he  received  a  sunstroke  while  toiling  in 
the  field,  and  died  soon  after. 

By  every  writer  Carver  is  deeeribedas 
grave,  pious,  prudent,  self-denying,  and  jn- 
dioious.  Hu  wife  survived  hun  six  weeks 
only.  The  records  of  Leyden  choich  show 
that  her  christian  name  was  Catharine.  Car- 
ver's fiunily  in  the  Mavflower  consisted  of 
eight  persons — himself,  his  wife.  Desire  Mia- 
ter,  a  maid-servant,  two  men-servants  and 
two  boys  (John  Howland,  Boget  Wilder, 
William  Latham,  and  Jasper  More).  The 
last  died  in  1620.  In  1627  there  was  not  a 
person  named  Carver  in  the  colony.  Many 
pedigrees  have  been  constructed  asserting 
une^  descent  from  Carver,  who  does  not 
j  seem  to  have  had  any  children.  The  William 
Carver  who  died  in  1760,  aged  102,  could 
I  not  have  bem  Carver's  grandson,  as  reputed. 
'  John  Howland,  grau£on  of  a  brother  of 
Bishop  Howland,  married  Elizabeth  Tilley, 
and,  although  uiirelated  to  Carver,  shared  in 
the  early  mvieions  of  property.  He  died, 
'  the  last  but  three  of  tJie  pilgnm  fathers,  in 
1678;  his  wife  died  in  1687.  Their  four 
sons  and  four  daughters  have  left  numerous 
descendants. 

Carver's  chair  is  preserved  in  the  Pilgrims' 
HaU,  Plymouth,  and  his  broadsword  is  in 
the  cabinet  of  Uie  Massachusetts  Historical 
j  Society,  Boston.  In  1700  the  southern  por^ 
tion  or  the  township  of  Hympton,  county 
I  Plymouth,  was  incorporated  as  '  Carver.' 
!  (Belknap's  AmflT''^"  Kog.,  ed.  Hubbard,  ii. 
I  296 ;  Hunter's  . . .  Foonden  of  New  Flymonth ; 
Frinoe's  Annala  (ed.  1786),  p.  160;  New  £ngL 
Hist,  and  Oeneal.  Beg.  i.  60,  63,  ii.  187,  262,  tv. 
106,  192,  269,  367,  v.  47,  81 ;  Historical  Magar 
nne,  2nd  seriee,  i.  261,  vi.  226 ;  Stone's  life  of 
John  Howland  (a  descendant,  &&),  1 867 ;  Young's 
Chronicle  (2nd  ed.  1844),  pp.  22, 468 ;  Hntchm- 
Bon'a  Massachusetts,  ii.  466 ;  Eddison's  Worksop ; 
Fanner's  Oeneal.  Register,  p.  64 ;  Scott's  Hist. 
Lecture  on  Fil^m  Fathers ;  Everett's  Cape  Cod 
Centen.  Celebr.  p.  7 ;  Bobertson's  America,  A.D. 
1620-1 ;  Notes  and  Queries,  6th  series,  ix.  167; 
Hubbard's  .  . .  New  England  (2nd  ed.),  p.  41 ; 
Masaaeh.  Hist  Soc.  Collactions,  v.  42,  viii.  203- 
237,  ix.  43,  74;  Weatm.  Ber.  No.  cxc;  Har- 
per's Mag.  liv.  180 ;  Congreg.  Qnarterly  (Boston, 
UA),  iv.  68;  Palfrey's  New  England,  i  184; 
Holmes's  Annals,  i.  162 ;  Summer's  . . .  Pilgrims 
at  Leyden;  Smith's  Virginia,  pp.  280-8;  Moi> 
ton's  New  Eng.Mem.  pp.  1-26;  Cotton  Mather's 
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Magnslia,  ii.  46;  Jossslya'a  Tovages,  p.  348; 
TJden,  G««ehieht«  d«r  OongnratJaii&liataii,  &c., 
Leipzig,  1846 ;  Thatoher'B  Pljmonth,  p.  129  ; 
Pnrchas,  Hi*  Pilgrimage,  bk.  x.  eh.  W.  1626; 
Mitchell'a  BiidgVAter,  pp.  129,  S68.] 

J.  W^. 

CABVER,  JONATHAN  Q782-1780), 
traveller,  bom  at  Stillwatw,  Conneotient, 
in  1783,  was  the  ««  of  William  Joeeph 
Oanrer  of  Wigan,  Lancashire,  captain  in 
William  Ul's  anny,  who  was  rewarded  for 
seryioee  in  Ireland  with  the  goyemment  of 
Oonneoticut.  He  stadied  ondar  a  phmcian 
in  Elizabeth's  Town,  but  afterward  pur- 
chased an  ensigncy;  was  in  command  of 
a  company  in  the  expedition  against  the 
French  in  Canada,  and  had  a  narrow  escape 
in  the  massacre  at  Fort  William  Heniy.  He 
served  in  five  campugns  from  1767  to  1763, 
and  retired  firom  the  army  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  Oaryer  then  determined  to  explore 
the  territory  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  to 
find  a  north-west  land  passage  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Starting  from 
Boston  in  Jane  1766,  he  travelled  thirteen 
hundred  miles  to  the  most  remote  British  post, 
and  surveyed  the  bays  and  rivers  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. Then  with  goods  for  Lidian  trading 
ne  struck  into  the  north-west  of  the  Misns- 
sippi  farther  than  any  traveller  had  been  ex- 
cept Hennepin  in  1680,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded westward  to  the  sources  of  the  nver 
St.  Pierre,  dwelling  among  the  Indians  and 
learning  their  languages.  He  returned  to 
Boston  m  October  1768,  having  visited  twelve 
Indian  nations  and  travelled  seven  thousand 
miles.  While  proceeding  in  1767  with  the 
Indians  to  their  great  council,  he  reached  a 
point  within  the  present  site  of  St.  Paul's, 
Minnesota,  on  1  May,  and  th6re,  stepping 
ashore  opposite  the  great  cave,  Wakan-teete 
(Dwelling  of  the  Great  Spirit),  now  called 
'Carver's  Gave,'  he  was  elected  a  dakotah 
(allied)  chief,  and  made  his  almost  prophetic 
speech  to  the  three  hundred 'braves.  Carver 
having  mediated  a  peace  between  the  Nado- 
wessies  (Sioux)  and  Chippeways  (Ojibeways), 
the  former  trim  is  said  to  have  made  him  an 
extensive  grant  of  land  near  the  Mississippi : 
but  this  is  not  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
his  travels.  The  great  wilderness  which 
Carver  traversed  is  now  called,  from  its 
beauty  and  fertility,  in  Ikdiau  phrase,  Min- 
nesot«.  He  laid  down  a  scheme  by  which 
the  St.  Paul's  district  might  become  the 
centre  of  a  g^reat  internal  interoonrse  between 
the  east  and  the  west,  and  his  plan  of  a 
water  communication  by  canals  between 
New  York,  St.  Paul's,  and  Canada  is  now 
actually  accomplished  by  the  construction 
of  the  Great  Ene  Canal. 


In  1769  he  came  to  England  to  puUiah 
his  journal  and  charts,  and  hoped  that  tlu 
British  government  would  recognise  liia  aw- 
vices.  He  underwent  a  long  arjinmatim 
bv  the  lords  commissioners  of  trads  ud 
plantationB,  and  received  permission  to  ssV 
lish  his  papers,  but,  being  afterwards  oruied 
to  deliver  them  up  to  the  board,  he  bad  to 
repurchase  them  from  his  bookseller,  witli- 
out  receiving  compensation  for  loss.  Fartc- 
nately  he  had  saved  copies  of  his  maniucripti 
and  maps,  which  enabled  him  to  pubMbis 
work  ten  years  after.  About  1774,  in  001- 
innction  with  Bichard  Whitworth,  ILP.  for 
StaffonL  he  had  arranged  his  scheme  for  tie 
overland  route.  Himself,  Whitworth,  lad 
Colonel  Sogers,  with  fifty  or  sixty  artiiSoen 
and  mariners,  were  to  make  the  party.  Gruti 
and  other  requisites  were  nearly  completed 
when  the  troubles  in  America  put  a  (i(n  to 
the  enterprise.  In  1778  appeared  thetnt 
edition  of ''Travels  to  the  Interior  Parte  of 
North  America,'  &c.,  illustrated  with  ooppo- 
plates  and  maps,  London,  8vo.  The  seem 
part  of  the  work  is '  The  Ongin,  Mannenud 
Customs,  Religion  and  Langua^  of  Uie  In- 
dians,' and  there  is  an  appendix  deeerihiii; 
the  uncultivated  parts  m  America.  It  b 
dedicated  to  Sir  Joeeph  Banks,  F  JIS.  Id 
1779  a  second  edition  appeared,  London,  8to. 
A  Dublin  edition  was  published  in  the  aaat 
year,  8vo.  Editions  appeared  in  17S4  (vitl 
an  account  of  his  life  by  Dbr.  Lettsom)  m 
in  1796.  A  French  translation  appeared  ii 
1784,  8vo.  The  <  Travels '  also  appeared  ii 
'  Moore's  ....  Collection  of  Voyagee  laJ 
Travels,'  vol.  ii.,  London,  1785,  folio,  and  ii 
Campe's  '  Kinder-  und  Jugendschriften,'  Bi 
20,  1831,  8yo.  In  1779  Carver  pablisW 
'  A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  To- 
bacco-plant,'with  coloured  engravings,  Lon- 
don, 8vo ; '  A  Treatise  on  the  Use,'  Sx.,M>- 
lin,  8vo ;  and  under  his  name  was  poUiiM 
'  The  New  Universal  Traveller,'  London, 
1779,  folio,  of  which  fifty-five  weekly  nmn- 
bers  came  out  with  fifty-six  engraviu;a  ui 
maps.  In  the  winter  of  this  year  Gvnr. 
witn  a  wife  and  two  diildren,  had  to  sabsist 
on  his  wages  as  a  lotteiTolerk.  His  oiigiiul 
fortune  he^  been  long  exhausted.  He  died  oa 
31  Jan.  1780.  He  was  buried  at  HolyweD 
Mount.  Dr.  Lettsom  found  an  nnnegotiatel 
grant  of  ten  thousand  square  mike  amoDj 
his  papers.  Lettsom  interested  himself  ft* 
Carvers  family,  supported  them,  cdlected 
subscriptions,  and  paid  all  expenses  of  tbe 
third  edition  of  the  '  Travels '  m  1781.  Hii 
letters  to  the  'Gentleman's  Magssne'— 
'  Hints  for  establishing  a  Society  for  Pw- 
moting  Useful  Literature ' — ^were  8Ugge«ed 
by  this  unfortunate  author's  case,  and  helped 
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to  8uwe8t  the  estaUishiaeiit  of  the  Literary- 
Fund. 

A  mezzotint  portrait  of  Oarrer,  from  a 
pietore  in  Dr.  Lettsom'B  posseaeion^  ia  the 
mntisiuece  of  the  'TraTeu,'  8rd  edit.  He 
w&s  aomewhat  above  the  middle  stature, 
with  a  muscular  frame.  He  was  a  yeiy 
agreeable  and  picturesque  writer,  as  the  story 
of  his  adventures  shows.  But  there  is  one 
stain  on  his  character;  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  in  England  he  had  a  wife  and  five 
children  living  in  America. 

The  deed  found  by  Dr.  Lettsom  (now 
lost)  was  dated  1  May  1767,  the  day  of  the 
'  long  talk '  in  the  cave.  It  bore  the  totems 
— bMver  and  serpent — of  two  great  chiefs, 
and  the  Indians  are  made  to  speak,  in  Eng- 
lish, of  the  grantee  as  '  our  good  brother 
Jonathan,'  whence  possiblj  came  the  name 
of  the  Americans  collectively.  The  heirs 
hj  his  first  wife  transferred  part  of  their 
nghts  in  1794  to  Edward  Houghton  of  Ver- 
mont for  60,000/.  After  careful  inquiry  the 
land  commissioners  dismissed  the  claim  in 
IS26.  Dr.  Hartwell  Carver's  claim  in  1848 
for 'a  hundred  mUes  square'  met  with  the 
same  fate,  as  did  also  that  of  Carver's  grand- 
sons, Ghroom  and  King.  Martha,  one  of  the 
daughters  by  the  English  wife,  was  brought 
up  by  Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Pearson.  She 
eloped  with  a  sailor,  and  a  few  days  after 
their  marriage  conveyed  her  rights  to  a 
London  firm  for  a  sum  of  money  and  a 
tenth  of  the  profits.  The  agent  sent  out  to 
get  a  conflrmatoiT  grant  firom  the  Indians 
was  murdered  in  New  York,  and  the  scheme 
collapsed.  Qeorge  m  is  said  to  have  ap- 
proved the  grant,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Peters,  an 
episcopal  nunister,  who  had  purchased  some 
rights  in  1806,  testified  to  the  committee 
in  1826  that  the  king  had  given  Carter 
1,871/.  1S«.  8d.,  and  ordered  a  frigate  and 
transport-ship  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  men 
to  proceed  with  him  to  take  possession,  but 
the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  had  prevented  it. 
In  1839LordPalmerston  stated  in  parliament 
that  no  trace  of  a  ratification  of  the  Carver 
grant  was  to  be  found  in  the  Record  Office. 

There  is  a  Cuver  town  and  Carver  county 
in  Southr-eastem  Minnesota;  and  Carver 
river  is  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the  St. 
Peter's.  The  Carver  centenary  wa«  cele- 
brated by  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society 
on  1  May  1867,  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  council  and  treaty  of  Carver  with  the 
Indians  at  '  Carver's  Cave,'  which  is  now 
within  the  suburbs  of  the  important  city  of 
St.  Paul.  The  proceeding  were  published 
st  the  expense  of  George  W.  Fehnestock  of 
Phikdelphia. 

Carvers  description  of  the  funeral  of  a 


'  brave '  sumested  Schiller's  '  Sonjr  of  a  Na- 
dowessie  Chief,'  of  which  both  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  Bolwer  and  Sir  John  Herschel  have 
given  translations. 

[Oarver's  -works;  Nichols's  lUostiations,  ii. 
680 ;  Neill's  Bnglish  Odoaies  in  Amerioa,  1871 ; 
Keill's  Hist,  of  Minnesota,  1882;  IGnnasota 
Hiatorieal  Sodetr  (Carver  Centenary),  1867 ; 
Bishop's  Horal  Home  ...  in  Hinneeota,  1807 ; 
Niles's  B«g^»t«r,  M  Feb.  1826 ;  Harpez's  Haga- 
one,  1876,  p.  630 ;  Gent.  Mag.  1780,  p.  188 ; 
family  papers.]  J.  W.-Q-. 

CARVEBt  ROBERT  (d.  1791),  landscape 
and  scene  painter,  was  a  native  of  ueland  and 
the  son  of  Richard  Carver,  an  historical  and 
landscape  punter  of  some  merit,  who  painted 
an  altar-^eoe  at  Waterford.  Robert  Carver 
received  instruction  frt>m  his  father,  and  ex- 
hilnted  several  small  pictures  in  water-colours 
in  Dublin  -with  some  success.  He  also  painted 
scenes  for  theDublinTheatre,  which  attracted 
80  much  attention  that  Oarrick  commissioned 
him  to  paint  one  for  Drury  Lane  llieatre, 
and  eventually  invited  him  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  London  as  scene-painter  to  that 
theatre.  Carver  was  a  friend  of  his  com- 
patriot, SpRUiKer  Banr,  and  when  that  actor 
quarreUed  -with  GarricK,  and  transferred  him- 
self -with  a  rival  company  to  Covent  Qax- 
den  Theatre,  Carver  followed  in  his  train,  and 
continued  to  paint  scenes  for  that  theatre  in 
conjunction  -with  John  Inigo  Richards,  R  A., 
and  other  artists.  One  of  his  scenes  was 
known  as  the '  Dublin  Drop,'  and  is  described 
as  follows  by  the  painter  Edward  Dayes: 
'  The  scene  was  a  representation  of  a  storm 
on  a  coast,  -with  a  fine  piece  of  water  dashing 
against  some  rocks,  and  forming  a  sheet  ot 
foam  truly  terrific ;  this, -with  the  barren  ap- 
pearance of  the  surrounding  country,  and  an 
old  leafless  tree  or  two,  were  the  materials 
that  composed  a  picture  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  first  artist,  and  -will  be 
remembered  as  the  finest  painting  that  ever 
decorated  a  theatre.'  Besides  scene-painting. 
Carver  obtained  great  success  as  alsjadscape- 
painter,  and  from  1706  to  1790  exhibited 
numerous  landscapes  in  oil  and  water-colouis 
at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
of  Artists.  He  was  a  fellow  of  this  society, 
and  in  1772  was  appointed  director.  He  also 
exhibited  at  the  Free  Society  of  Artists,  and 
later  on  at  the  Royal  Academy.  His  pictures 
always  excited  attention  and  favourable  cri- 
ticism, and  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time  he 
is  spoken  of  as  the '  ingenious  and  celebrated 
Mr.  Carver.'  He  particularly  excelled  in 
atmospheric  effects,  such  as  those  of  the  early 
da-wn.  Generally  the  same  qualities  whiw 
brought  him  so  much  success  m  scene-paint- 
ing  were  apparent  in  his  smaller  pictures. 
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Carver  was  of  •  generous  and  conTivial 
temperament,  a  free  Uver,  and  fond  of  society. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  martyr  to  the  gout, 
and  died  in  Bow  Street,  Oovent  Garden,  at 
the  end  of  November  1791. 

[Redg:iave'al)ict.af  English  Artists;  Fasqain's 
History  of  Faintiog  in  Ireland ;  Dayes's  Fio- 
feasional  Sketches  of  Modem  Artists ;  Samfleld 
Taylor's  Origin,  Progrfss,  be.,  of  the  Fine  Arts 
io  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  Somenet  Honae 
Oacette;  GrsTes's  Diet,  oi  Artists,  1760^1880; 
Edwards's  Anecdotes  of  Fainteis ;  Catalogoea  of 
the  Society  of  Artists,  Royal  Academy,  &c. ;  ma- 
nnscript  information  in  the  Frint  Boom,  British 
Mnsenm.]  L.  C. 

CARVOSSO,  BENJAMIN  (1780-18645, 
Wesleyan  minister,  was  son  of  WiUiam 
Carvosso,  bom  near  Mousehole,  in  Mount's 
Bay,  on  11  March  1750,  first  a  fisherman, 
then  a  farmer,  and  afterwards  for  sixty  years 
a  most  active  class  leader  and  local  preacher 
in  the  Wesleyan  methodist  connection,  who 
died  at  Dowstal,  in  the  parish  of  My  lor,  on 
13  Oct.  1834  The  son  was  bom  in  Gluvias 
parish,  Cornwall,  on  29  Sept.  1789,  and, 
although  brought  up  bv  very  pious  parents, 
vu  not  converted  until  his  twenty-second 
year.  He  was  admitted  as  a  probationer  by 
the  "Wesleyan  conference  in  1814,  and,  after 
labouring  for  five  years  as  a  minister  in 
England,  offered  himself  as  a  missionary. 
He  arrived  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  1820, 
being  the  second  minister  of  the  Wesleyan 
denomination  sent  to  the  Australian  colonies, 
and  on  18  Aug.  introduced  methodism  into 
that  island  by  a  public  service  in  Hobart 
Town.  It  was  not  long  before  he  proceeded 
to  New  South  Wales,  where,  in  tne  towns 
of  Windsor,  Svdney,  and  Paramatta,  he 
passed  the  next  five  years  of  his  ministration. 
He  had  a  high  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  press  as  a  means  of  promoting  religion, 
and  in  coinimction  with  his  bretnren  com- 
menced in  1820  the  publication  cf  the  '  Au»- 
tralian  Magazine,'  the  first  of  its  claw  seen 
in  the  colony.  In  1825  he  removed  to  Hobart 
Town;  here  his  labours  were  arduous;  in 
the  pulpit,  the  prison,  the  prayer  meeting, 
the  class  meeting,  and  the  family,  he  was 
constantly  engaged.  Returning  to  his  native 
land  in  1830  he  continued  in  the  Ml  dis- 
charge of  his  ministerial  duties  in  various 
parts  of  England  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  died  at  Tuckingmill,  Oom- 
wall,on2  0ct.  1854. 

The  titles  of  the  works  written  by  him 
are:  1.  'The  Great  Efficacy  of  Simple  Faith, 
a  Memoir  of  William  Carvosso,'  1836,  which 
passed  through  many  editions.  2.  'Drunken- 
ness the  Enemy  of  Britain  arrested  by  the 
Hand  of  God,'^1840.    8.  'An  Account  of 


Miss  Deborah  B.  Carvosso,'  184a  4.  'At- 
tractive Piety,  or  Memorials  of  William  B. 
Carvosso,'  ISiA,  several  editions. 

[Wedayan  Methodist  Mag.  1866,  A^  p.  SU, 
Septembw,  p.  8S0;  BleneoWs  Memoir  of  Bar. 
B.  Oanrosso,  1857 ;  Boasa  and  Conrtoey'i  BiU. 
Comnb.  i.  66,  iiL  1 II 6.]  O.  C.  & 

CARWARDINB,  PENELOPE  (1780?- 
1800  P),  afterwards  Mbs.  Butleb,  mmiatuie 

Sainter,  bom  about  1730,  was  the  eldeit 
aughter  of  John  Carwardine  of  Thinf^bOls 
Court,  Withington,  Herefordshire,  by  hit 
wife  Anne  Bullock  of  Preston  Wynn,inthe 
same  parish  (Hbrbt,  Estex  Pedigrtet).  Her 
father  having  ruined  the  family  estates,  ahe 
took  to  miniature  painting,  instructed  bj 
Ozias  Humphrey,  and  had  acquired  her  art 
by  1764.  She  exhibited  at  the  Society  of 
Artists  in  1761,  1762, 1771,  1772  (Gbatb, 
Diet,  qf  Artutt,  p.  42).  She  was  a  cloaa 
friend  of  Sir  Joshua  and  Miss  Reynoldt; 
and  among  Sir  Joshua's  works  is  a  portrait 
of  one  of  her  sisters,  painted  by  him  la  1 
present  for  her.  Many  of  her  miniotaies 
remain  in  the  possession  of  her  fiimihr,  to- 
gether with  three  portraits  of  herself;  one 
Dv  Baidwell,  1760 ;  one  by  a  Chinese  artist, 
about  1766;  the  third  by  Romney,  abont 
1790.  She  married  Mr.  Butler,  organiat  of 
Ranelarfi(BuK]raT,  Hist  qf  Music,  iv.  689), 
and  St.  Margaret's,  and  St.  Anne's.  Westmin- 
ster (Edwabds,  Anecd.  of  Painttng,  p.  18); 
after  this  marriage  she  r^inquished  her  po- 
fession.  She  diea  a  widow,  without  issoe, 
about  1800. 

[Berry's  Essex  Pedigrees ;  Qraves's  Diet,  of 
Artists,  p.  42 :  Barneys  History  of  Moaie,  ir. 
669;  Edwards  s  Aneod.  <rf  Painting,  p.  13;  pri- 
vate information.]  J.  B. 

^  OARWBU.,    THOMAS    (1600-1664), 

I'eauit,  whose  real  name  was  Thoboui,  be- 
onged  to  the  ancient  IdncolBshiie  ftinily  d 
Thorold.  He  was  bom  of  protestant  panatt 
inl600,and  became  a  cathoUcin  1622.  After 
studying  in  the  iesuit  college  at  St.  Omer,h( 
entered  the  English  coll^  at  lUune  in  ViBH, 
and  in  1633  he  was  ordained  priest.  In  the 
latter  year  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at 
St.  Andrew's,  Rome,  and  in  1643  he  beeaae 
a  professed  father.  For  several  yean  he  was 
employed  as  professor  ofphilosopky  and  thM^ 
logy  at  lAhga.  In  1647  he  was  soit  to  tha 
English  mission,  and  during  many  yean  be 
was  missioner  in  the  London  district,  of  wkicb 
in  1666  he  was  rector.  He  was  aLso  at  as* 
period  vice-^vincial  of  his  order.  Hisdeatb 
occurred  in  London  on  9  Aug.  1664.  ^  He 
wrote  a  bulky  controversial  work,  entitled 
'LabyrinthvsCantvariensis:  or  Doctor  Lawil's 
Labyrinth.    Boeing  an  Answer  to  the  late 
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Archbishop  of  Ctoterbnies  Relation  of  a 
Ooifivence  between  himaelfe  and  Mr.  Fisher, 
etc  Wherein  the  tmegronnds  of  tke  Roman 
Ottholiqae  ReU^on  are  asserted,  the  Princi- 
pe Contronersiee  betwixt  OathoUqnes  and 
Protestants  tbroughl^  examined,  and  the 
Bishops  meandrick  wmdings  throu([hont  his 
whole  woikelayd  open  to  pnblique  view.  By 
T.O.'    Paris,  1658,  fol. 

[Foley's  Records,  t.  609,  vi.  324,  vii.  774; 
SoathmU's  BibL  Soipt.  Soo.  Jean,  7S1 ;  Olirer'a 
Icsoit  Colleetiona,  67  ;  Bader's  Bibl.  des  £cri- 
nins  dels  Soeiiti  de  Jima  (1869),  llOOJ 

OAKY.    [See  also  Oasew  and  Oasbt.] 

CART,  EDWARD  (d.  1711),  catholic 
divine,  son  of  John  and  Lucy  Gary,  was 
bom  at  Meldon,  SafibUc.  He  left  England 
in  1646  with  the  intention  of  joining  some 
foreign  army,  but  afterwards  changed  his 
mind  and  entered  the  English  coU^  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1661. 
He  was  then  sent  back  to  England  on  the 
mission.  On  the  accession  of  James  K  he 
became  chaplain-general  to  his  nu^esty's 
catholic  forces,  and  after  the  reyolntion  he 
was  employed  in  confidential  communications 
with  the  friends  of  legitimate  monarchy.  His 
death  occuned  in  1711.  He  was  the  author 
of  The  Oatechist  catechized  concerning  the 
Oath  of  Allejpance,'  1681, 12mo. 

[Dodd's  Chnreh  Hist.  iii.  481 ;  OUtbt'b  Oa- 
tboUo  Beligion  in  Cornwall,  261 ;  FoWs  Re- 
cords, Ti.  368.]  T.  0. 

OART,  ELIZASETH,  VnooTrtrrBss 
FiiKtAin).    [See  under  Cabt,  Sib  HmraT.] 

OART,  FRANCIS  STEPHEN  (1808- 
1880),  artist  and  art-teacher,  was  a  yonnger 
«on  (rf  the  Rev.  Henry  Francis  Gary  [q.  v.] 
He  was  bom  at  Kingsbury  in  Warwic^hire 
on  10  May  1808,  his  fiither  being  then  -vicar 
of  that  place.  He  was  educate  at  home, 
chiefly  by  his  father,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Sass  at  the  Art  School 
in  Streatham  Street,  Bloomsbury.  He  after^ 
wards  became  a  student  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and  for  a  short  time  painted  in  the 
studio  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  with  a  view 
of  becoming  his  pupil ;  this  intention  was 
frustrated  or  the  death  of  that  artist.  In 
1839  he  studied  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  in 
Italy  and  in  the  Art  School  at  Munich.  In 
188S.  1884, 1886  he  accompanied  his  father, 
to  whom  he  was  much  devoted,  in  a  course 
of  foreign  travel  each  year.  In  the  following 
Tears  he  exhibited  several  pictures  at  the  ex- 
nibitions  of  the  Sodety  of  British  Artists 
and  othetf.    In  1841  he  married  Louisa, 


danrhter  of  Charles  Allen  Philippe  of  St. 
Bride's  HiU,  Pembrokeshire,  and  in  1842  ho 
undertook  the  management  of  the  Art  School 
in  Bloomsbury,  in  which  he  had  formerly 
studied  under  Mr.  Sass.  He  continoed  to 
exhibit  pictures  fbr  some  years  at  the  Royal 
Aoadony  and  elsewhere,  and  was  a  candi- 
date in  the  Westminster  Hall  competituws 
for  the  decoration  of  the  houses  of  pauiament, 
held  in  1844  and  1847.  Cary  was  oeet  known 
as  the  head  of  the  Bloomsbury  Art  SchooL 
Tiiis  school  was  founded  by  Mr.  Saaa  on  the 
modd  of  die  school  of  the  Oarracci,  Bologna, 
I  and  nnder  his  oare,  and  subsequently  under 
Gary's,  many  of  the  most  promment  painters 
and  soulptora  of  the  day,  siuh  as  Cope,  Millais, 
Dante  Rossetti,  ArmstMd,  &&,  received  their 
early  art  education.  In  1874  Gary  retired  to 
Abinger  in  Surrey,  where  he  died  on  6  Jaa. 
1880.  He  left  no  family.  IntJieeurlyparttrfhia 
life  his  continual  devotion  to  his  fikther  was 
the  cause  of  his  eiqoying  much  of  the  lite- 
rary society  of  that  day.  He  painted  an 
interesting  portarait  of  Charles  Lamb  and  his 
sister  Mary,  now  in  the  possessimt  of  Mr. 
Edward  Hughes. 

[l^raes,  9  Jan.  1880;  Athensam,  17  Jan.  1880; 
Art  Journal,  1880,  p.  108;  Bnildor,  xzxriii. 
81;  Oatalognes  of  the  Bzhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Aoodemy,  £o. ;  Idfe  of  the  Rer.  Henry  Francis 
Cary;  information  fh>m  Mrs,  Cary,  and  from 
Mr.  Eyie  Orawe,  ABJL,]  U  a 

OART,  Sib  HENRY,   first  Vbwouwt 
FuxulSo  (d.  1688),  lord  deputy  of  Ireland, 
descended  from  a&mily  long  seated  in  Somer- 
setahire  and  Devonshim,  was  the  son  of  Sir 
I  Edward  Cary,  knight,  of  Berkhamstead  and 
Aldenhanu  Hertfordshire,  by  his  wife,  Cathe- 
rine, daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Enevet,  knight, 
I  master  of  the  jewel  office  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
I  and  King  James,  and  widow  of  Henry,  lord 
I  Paget.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where,  according  to 
Wood,  by  the  aid  of  a  good  tutor  he  became 
1  higUy  accomplished.  Subsequently  he  served 
in  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
tsken  prisoner  by  Don  Louis  de  Velasco, 
probabfy  at  the  dege  of  Ostend,  a  fact  referred 
to  in  die  epigram  on  Sir  Henry  Gary  by  Ben 
Jonson: 

When  no  fbe,  tJiat  day, 
Oadd  eonqnn  tliss  bnt  chance  who  did  betray. 

In  the  fbllowing  lines  Ben  Jonson  draws  a 
very  flattering  portrait  of  him : 

That  neither  fame  nor  love  might  wanting  be 
To  greatness,  Cary,  I  sing  that  and  thee, 
Whose  house,  if  it  no  other  bad. 
In  only  thee,  might  be  both  great  and  glad ; 
Who,  to  upbraid  the  sloth  of  this  our  time, 
Dost  Taloar  make  almoet  if  not  a  crime. 
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On  his  retom  to  England  he  was  intro- 
duced to  court,  and  became  gentleman  of  ths 
bedchamber.  At  the  creation  of  Charles 
prince  of  Wales  in  1616  he  was  created  a 
ICB.  In  1617  he  became  comptroller  of  the 
household  and  a  privy  councillor,  and  on 
10  Not.  1690  Viscount  Falkland  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  in  the  Scottish  peerage,  which 
tiUe,  with  his  naturalisation,  was  confirmed 
by  Charles  I  by  diploma  in  1637.  He  was 
elected  H.P.  for  Hertfordshire  11  Dec.  1620. 
Chiefly  through  the  favour  of  Buckingham 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Viscount  Gmndi- 
son  as  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  being  sworn 
18  Sept.  1622.  la  office  he  showed  himself 
both  Ngoted  in  his  opinions  and  timid  in 
carryingontapolley  which  continually  dallied 
with  extremes ;  though  conscientious,  he  was 
eaahr  offended,  and  he  lamentably  &iled  to 
conwict  himself  with  credit  when  confronted 
with  any  unusual  difficulties.  Umsd  on  by  a 
sermon  of  Ussher  on  the  text  'He  beareth 
not  the  sword  in  vain,'  Falkland,  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  the  number  of  priests  in  Ireland 
and  their  influence  over  the  people,  issued  a 
proclamation,  21  Jan.  1623,  oioenng  thdr 
banishment  from  the  countiy.  Such  a  pro- 
clamation was  at  the  time  specially  inexpe- 
dient on  account  of  the  uMratiations  for  the 
Spanish  marriage,  and  in  Febnuuy  16^  he 
received  an  order  firom  the  English  privy 
council  to  refrain  from  more  extreme  mea- 
sures than  preventing  the  erection  of  religious 
houses  ana  the  congregation  of  unlawful  as- 
semblies. On  accoimt  of  the  difficultiea  of 
maintaining  the  English  army  in  Ireland,  an 
assembly  of  the  nobility  of  Ireland  was  con- 
vened by  Falkland,  22  Sept.  1628,  before 
whom  he  laid  a  draft  of  concessions  promised 
by  Charles,  which  were  subsequently  known 
OS  the  '  Graces.'  ThOT  promised  the  removal 
of  certain  religious  usabilities  and  the  re- 
cognition of  sixtv  years'  possession  as  a  bar 
to  all  claims  of  the  crown  based  on  irreg^ula- 
rities  of  title.  The  negotiation  was  not  con- 
ducted by  Falkland  with  much  skill,  and  for 
a  long  time  there  seemed  no  ho^  of  a  satis- 
ftctoiy  settlement,  but  at  last,  in  May  1628, 
a  deputation  from  the  nobility  acneed,  before 
the  king  and  privy  council  at  Whitehall,  on 
cerUun  additional  concessions  in  the '  Ghraoes,' 
then  confirmed,  that  Ireland  should  provide 
a  sum  of  4,000/.  for  the  army  fat  three  years. 
Falkland  believed  that  his  difficulties  with 
the  nobility  had  been  largely  due  to  the  in- 
tngnes  of  the  lord  chancellor,  Lord  Loftus  of 
Ely,  and,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly 
of  the  nobility  in  1627,  brought  a  charge 
against  him  of  malversation,  and  of  giving 
encouragement  to  the  nobility  to  refuse  sup- 
plies.   After  the  case  had  been  heard  10 


London,  Lord  Loftus  was  allowed  to  return  to 
his  duties  pending  fiirtherinqniry.  Mnnntiwn^ 
Falkland  nad  for  some  yearn  been  engagedm 
tracking  out  what  he  supposed  was  a  dan- 
gerous oon^pinu^  of  the  Byrnes  of  Wicklow, 
and  in  August  I6S8  was  able  to  announce  to 
the  king[  that  the  result  of  his  protncted  in- 
vestigations had  bem  sucoessnil,  a  true  biU 
having  been  found  against  them  at  the  'Wil- 
low assizes.  The  aim  of  Falkland  was  to 
set  up  a  plantation  in  Wicklow  on  the  con- 
fiscated estates  of  the  Byrnes,  but  as  his  da- 
signs  were  disapproved  of  bj  the  commis- 
sioners of  Irish  causes,  the  king  appointed  t 
committee  of  the  Irish  privv  council  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter  more  Mly,  one  of  die 
members  of  committee  being  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, Loftus.  At  this  Falkland  took  deep 
offence,  refusing  to  afford  any  assistance  in 
the  investigation  on  account  of  the  'faigb 
indignity '  offered  to  himself  (see  '  A  Copie  of 
the  Apollogie  of  the  Lord  Viscount  FaulUand, 
Lord  Deputie  of  Ireland,  to  the  Lords  of  hia 
Majestie  s  Privie  Counsell,  the  8th  December, 
1628,'  printed  from  die  Harleian  MS.  2805,  in 
QlLBERi's  Butorjf  of  the  Irish  Confederatun, 
i.  210-17).  When,  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiry, it  was  discovered  that  the  Byrnes  had 
been  the  victims  of  false  witnesses,  Falkland 
was,  on  10  Aug.  1629,  directed  to  hand  over 
his  authority  to  the  lords  justices  on  die  pre- 
text that  his  services  were  required  in  Eng- 
land. The  kinf ,  reoogiusing  his  g^od  inten- 
dons,  coatinued  him  in  favour.  IVom  having 
accidentaUy  broken  his  leg  in  Theobalda 
Park,  he  died  in  September  1638,  and  on  the 
25th  of  that  month  was  buried  at  Aldenhan. 
Falkland  continued  throughout  his  liig  to 
cultivate  his  literary  tastes.  An  epit^h  bj 
him  on  Elisabeth,  countess  of  Hnntii^gdao, 
is  given  in  Wilf(urd'B  '  Memorials.'  Amtng 
his  papers  was  found '  The  History  of  the 
most  imfortnnate  I^inoe^  Sing  Eldward  11, 
with  choice  political  observations  on  him  and 
his  unhappy  fiavouiitee,  Gaveston  and  Spen- 
cer,' which  was  published  with  a  pre&oe  at- 
tributed to  Sir  Jamee  Harrington  in  1680. 
Falkland  was  in  the  habit  of  ingeniously  cod- 
cealingtheyearofhisagein  almotfloorished 
beneadi  his  name,  a  device  by  which  he  is  said 
to  have  detected  a  forger  who  had  &iLed  t» 
recognise  its  significance. 

EuzAXBTH  Cabt,  Last  Faixlaits  (1585- 
1689),  famous  for  her  learning  and  her  devo- 
tion to  the  catholic  religion^  was  the  sole 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sr  Lawrence  Tsn- 
fleld,  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and 
Elizabeth,  daughtw  of  Giles  Symondes  vi 
Glaye,  Norfolk,  and  was  bom  at  Burford 
Priory,  Oxfordshire,  in  1586.  In  very  early 
yean  she  manifested  a  strong  inclina^on  w 
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tbe  atudv  of  lansna^,  maatering  French, 
Spuusb,  ItaJian,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Tran- 
(jlTanian.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  mar- 
ned  to  Sir  Heniy  Caiy.  Aa  the  result  of  her 
itudy  of  the  fatbeiB,  she,  when  about  nineteen 
years  of  age,  became  a  convert  to  the  catholic 
faith,  but  she  did  not  acknowledge  the  change 
in  henr  opinions  till  twenty  years  afterwar&. 
She  accompanied  her  hiutwnd  to  DaUin, 
where  she  took  a  great  interest  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  industrial  schools.  On  her  hus- 
band learning  her  change  of  faith  they  quar- 
relled, and  she  left  Dublin  in  1626.  She  was 
allowed  by  the  priyj  ooundl  a  separate  main- 
tenance of  600/.  a  year.  After  her  husband's 
retnm  to  England  they  became  reconciled,  but 
continoed  to  live  separately.  On  account  of 
her  change  of  &ith  her  father  probably  passed 
her  over  in  his  will  [for  the  circumstances 
see  under  Cabt,  Lvchub].  When  her  hus- 
Umd  died  she  had  only  tne  annuity  of  200/. 
a  year  giyen  her  by  her  parents,  aixe  died  in  j 
October  16S9.  One  oi  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  Lady  Falkland  was  OhillingworQi, ! 
but  after  his  conyersion  to  protestantism  she  j 
Uamed  liim  for  endeayonnng  to  pervert  her 
children.  She  published  a  translation  of' 
Cardinal  Perron's  reply  to  the  attack  on  his 
works  by  King  James,  but  the  book  was 
ordered  to  be  burned.  Afterwards  she  trans- 
lated the  whole  of  Perron's  works  for  the 
benefit  of  scholars  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 
it»  translation,  however,  not  beinff  printed. 
She  also  wrote  in  verse  the  lives  or  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  St.  Agnes  the  Martyr,  and  St. 
Elinbeth  of  Portugal,  as  well  as  numerous 
hynms  in  honour  of  the  Virgin.  The  collected 
edition  of  the  works  of  Jomi  Marston  (16SS) 
is  dedicated  to  her. 

Of  the  eleven  children  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Falkland  there  are  records  of  eight,  four  sons 
and  four  daughters.  His  son  Lucius,  second 
viacount,  is  uie  subject  of  a  separate  article. 
The  father's  petition  to  the  king  praying  for 
the  release  of  his  son,  who  had  been  confined 
in  the  Fleet  prison,  is  preserved  in  the  Harleian 
MS.  1681,  where  there  are  also  four  letters 
to  Falkland  from  the  Duke  of  Bnekingbain, 
has  been  printed  in  the  '  Cabala.'  The  second 
•on,  Sir  Lawrence,  was  killed  fighting  under 
&  Charles  Ooote  at  Swords  in  1642.  The 
other  two  sons,  Patrick  [q- ▼■]>  "^^  ^""  ^^ 
author  of  some  poems,  and  Placid,  took  orders 
in  the  catholic  churcm.  The  four  daughters, 
Anne,  who  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  the 
queen,  Lucy,  Elizabeth,  and  Maiy,  ultimately 
became  nuns  in  the  convent  of  Camlvay. 

[Wood's  Athense  (Bliss),  ii.  666-6 ;  FuUei's 
Worthies  (ed.  1811),  pp.  481-2;  Lloyd's  State 
Worthies;  Douglas's  Peerage  of  Scotland  (Wood), 
L  S67-8;  Biog.  Brit.  (Kippu),  iii.  290;  Chal- 


mers's Biog.  Diet.  riii.  8S&-8 ;  Walpole's  Boyal 
and  Noble  Authors,  v.  66-6 ;  The  Xady  FaUi- 
land,  her  lift,  from  a  Manuscript  in  the  Imperial 
Arehivea  at  lalle ;  Ufa,  by  Lady  OeorgiaoaFul- 
Isrton,  1873;  CaL  State  Papers,  Dom.  Series, 
oontaining  many  letters  both  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Falkland;  Oal.  Irish  State  Papers,  1616-26; 
CaL  Carew  MSS. ;  Harleian  MS3.  1681,  2805 ; 
Add.  MS.  3827 ;  Gilbert's  History  of  the  Irish 
Confederation,  i.  xi,  24,  170-6,  210-17:  Oardi- 
ner's  History  of  England,  viii.  9-28.1 

T.  F.  H. 

OABT,HENRYFRANCIS(1772-1844), 
translator  of  Dante,  was  bom  at  Gibraltar 
6  Dec.  1773.  His  &ther,  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  grandson  of  Mordecai  Cary,  bishop 
of  KiUala,  shortly  afterwards  settled  as  a 
country  gentleman  at  Cannock  in  Stafibrd- 
shire.  Young  Cary  received  his  education  at 
local  grammar  schools,  RnKb^i  Sutton  Cold- 
field,  and  Birmingham.  While  at  the  latter, 
being  only  fifteen,  be  published  an  ode  to 
Lwd  Heathfield  on  his  defence  of  Gibraltar, 
the  yontMul  writer's  native  place.  The  ode 
was  greatly  admired,  and  led  to  CmVs  be- 
coming a  regular  contributor  to  the '  Gentle- 
manVMagazine,'  and  publishing  a  small  vo- 
lume of  wlee  and  sonnets  in  the  following 
year.  It  also  procured  him  the  notice  of  Miss 
Seward  and  her  literary  coterie  at  Lichfield. 
He  corresponded  assiduously  with  Miss  Se- 
ward, and  one  of  his  letters  (Ifife,  i.  42-4) 
is  especially  interesting  as  disclosing  the  germ 
of  his  attachment  to  Dante.  It  is  written  from 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  had  entered 
in  April  1790.    In  1796  he  took  orders,  was 

§  resented  to  the  vicarage  of  Abbot's  Bromley, 
taffordshire,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
James  Ormsby  of  Sandymonnt,  near  Dublin. 
Hie  time  was  chiefiy  employed  in  study,  of 
which  his  diary,  publishM  by  his  son,  gives 
a  detailed  account.  His  principal  publica- 
tions during  his  residence  at  Abbot's  Bromley 
were  an  '  Ode  to  Kosciusko '  and  three  ser- 
mons, contributed  to  the  publication  of  a 
clerical  friend  who  '  was  dnven  by  his  neces- 
sities to  publish  a  volume  of  sermons  by  sub- 
scription, but  had  not  energy  to  write  them 
himself.'  In  1800  he  removed  to  the  living 
of  Kingsbury  in  Warwickshire,  to  which 
he  had  been  presented  in  addition  to  Abbot's 
Bromley,  and  in  May  of  that  year  commenced 
his  translation  of  the  '  Inferno,'  which  was 
published  in  1806.  It  attracted  little  atten- 
tion, pully  owing  to  the  neglect  into  which 
his  author  had  fallen  ('  his  feme,'  said  Napo- 
leon of  Dante  about  this  time,  *  is  increasing 
and  will  continue  to  increase,  because  no  one 
ever  reads  him '),  partly  from  being  weighted 
by  areprint  of  the  original  text,  but  even  more 
from  Gary's  own  independence  of  the  corrupt 
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poetioal  taste  of  the  day.  Hehadnotahrtmk 
mm  reproducing  Dante's  homely  expreasioiis, 
and  in  so  doing  exposed  himself  to  cnar|;e8  of 
familiarity,  and  even  vulgarity,  bom  his  old 
patroness,  Miss  Seward,  whom  he  answered 
conclusirely  in  a  long  letter  preserved  by 
his  son.  In  1807  the  death  of  nis  vonngest 
daughter  occasioned  a  state  of  mental  pro^ra- 
tion  scarcely  distingpiishable  firom  insanity, 
the  precursor  of  subsequent  similar  afflictions. 
He  removed  to  London,  became  reader  at 
Berkeley  Chapel,  retaining  his  country  bene- 
fices, and  after  a  time  was  able  to  continue 
hia  translation  of  Dante.  It  was  completed 
on  8  May  1813 ;  but  the  ill  success  of  the 
'Inferno'  had  discouraged  the  bookseUers, 
and  Caty,  whose  family  was  large  and  whose 
means  were  moderate,  was  obliged  to  publish 
the  sequel,  along  with  a  reprint  of  its  prede- 
cessor, at  his  own  expense.  It  at  first  excited 
no  more  attention  than  the '  Inferno,'  but  ere 
long  the  whole  translation  came  into  notice, 
in  gnat  measure  firom  the  warm  applause  of 
Cousidge,  whose  acquaintance  Cary  made  as 
he  paced  the  beach  at  Littlehampton,  reciting 
Homer  to  his  son.  '  Sir,'  said  Coleridge,  at- 
tracted by  the  sound  of  the  Gh«ek, '  yours  is 
a  &ce  I  Mould  know.  I  am  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.'  Daring  the  rest  of  the  day  the 
wondrous  stranger  discoursed  on  Homer, 
making  young  Guy  '  feel  as  one  from  whose 
eyes  tiie  scales  were  just  removed,'  and  in  the 
evening  carried  home  the  translation  of  Dante, 
of  whiui  he  had  never  even  heard.  The  next 
day  he  was  able  to  repeat  whole  pages,  and 
his  winter  course  of  lectures  gave  it  celebrity. 
A  new  edition  was  published  in  1810,  and 
ever  since,  notwithstanding  the  competition 
of  more  esaot  versions  of  no  mean  poetical 
power,  it  has  lenuuned  the  translation  which, 
on  Dante's  nuue  being  mentioned,  occurs  first 
to  the  mind. 

Daring  this  interval  Cary  had  resigned  his 
readership,  and  become  afternoon  lecturer  at 
Chiswick  and  oirate  of  the  Savoy.  His  ao- 
quaintaace  with  Coleridge  had  introduced 
him  to  Charles  Lamb,  with  whom  he  con- 
tracted an  intimate  firiendship.  He  become 
a  member  of  the  drcle  that  gathered  around 
Um  publishers  Taylw  and  Heesey,  and  con- 
tributed ballads  and  critical  essays  to  tiieir 
'  London  Magasine.'  Several  of  his  contri- 
bntioBB  were  on  the  eaxly  French  poete,  the 
materials  for  which  he  oolleoted  in  a  visit  to 
France  in  1821,  These  were  republished 
after  hie  de&th,  as  also  were  a  series  of  lives 
of  Eufpliak  poeto,  suralementary  to  Johnson, 
likewise  eontrTbuted  to  the  '  Ixmdon  Mafjar 
sine.'  In  1824  appeared  his  translation  of 
"the  Birds,*  an  elegant  performance,  but 
wanting  the  rollicking  fun  of  Aristophanes. 


In  the  same  year  he  began  his  translatifln  of 
Pindar.  In  1826,  after  an  unsuccessful  appli- 
cation for  a  vacancy  in  the  antiquities  deport- 
ment of  the  British  Museum,  he  was  a»- 
pcnnted  assistsat-keeper  of  prii^«d  books.  A 
classed  catalogue  of  the  library  was  at  tint 
time  in  preparation,  and  Caiy  was  appn^ii- 
ately  entrusted  with  the  poetry.  After  some 
time  it  was  given  up,  and  he  was  moialj 
employed  in  cataloguing  new  purchases  and 
acquisitions  hy  cc^tyri^t.  The  nnmarost 
titles  extant  in  his  huidwriting  showthit 
he  was  both  an  industrious  and  an  aecante 
workman.  Nothing  occurred  to  vary  the 
even  temor  of  his  lue  until  the  eomjueticm 
of  his  translation  of  Pindar  in  the  antmim 
of  1883,  almost  immediately  followed  by  ti» 
sudden  death  of  his  wife.  The  effect  vpoi 
him  was  '  an  amazement  of  all  the  ftcvUes 
of  mind  and  body,'  followed  by  attads  of 
delirium.  Having  partially  rallied,  he  xaiet- 
took  a  long  tour  on  the  continent,  and  le- 
tnmed  restored  to  comparative  health;  yet, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  out  his  fsonily  asd 
himself,  disqualified  for  promotion  to  the 
headship  of  the  library  of  printed  bodes,  to 
which,  mdeed,  the  shy  recluse  scholar  woiild 
hardly  have  been  equal  at  any  time.  Hk 
post  became  vacant  in  1887,  and  the  prefe^ 
ence  over  Caiy  given  to  Antonio  Paaisii,  * 
foreigner  who  had  not  yet  overoome  pieja- 
dice  by  the  demonstration  of  his  extawKdi- 
naiy  capacity,  and  whose  promotion  was  le- 
gained  by  many  as  a  piece  of  party  patrauMi 
occasioned  mnch  criticasm  at  the  time.  It 
was,  however,  most  fully  vindicated  before 
the  rc^  commission  or  1848,  and,  entirelT 
apart  m>m  the  question  of  Panisa's  merite 
uid  Cory's  infirmities,  the  latter  placed  him- 
self out  of  court  by  the  ground  on  which  be 
rested  his  claim.    '  My  age,'  he  said, '  it  wu 

Elain,  might  ask  for  me  that  alleviation  of 
ibour  wnieh  is  gained  hj  promotion  to  i 
superior  place.'  A  curious  ideal  of  duty  must 
have  prevailed  in  the  public  swvioe  wno,  M 
has  Deen  remarked,  <  an  honoaraUe  and  re> 
specked  officer  could,  without  conscioni  ab- 
surdity, urge  as  a  plea  for  promotion  that  be 
would  thereby  have  less  to  do.'  Upon  tbe 
fliilure  of  hb  application  Cary  resigned,  sod 
owing  to  another  serious  blot  in  i&  adiniiii- 
stratne  system  of  the  time,  hie  deven  yesn 
of  fidthflil  service  were  unreeompegased  by 
any  retiring  pension.  The  death  of  his  igM 
fatner,  however,  had  recently  placed  him  is 
easier  dnmmstances,  and  though  ooosentia; 
to  work  for  the  bookadlera,  he  does  not  leaa 
to  have  suffered  from  pecuniary  emberase- 
ment.  He  edited  several  standard  Englisb 
poets  with  much  judgment,  and  prepared  • 
series  of  critical  observations  on  the  Italian 
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poets,  which  were  published  in  the  '  Gentle- 
man's Mas^azine '  auer  his  death.  A  crown 
pension  of  200/.  a  year  was  conferred  upon 
Mm  in  1841,  principally  through  the  influence 
of  Bogers.  He  died,  after  a  short  illness, 
on  14  Aug.  1844,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey  by  the  side  of  SamuelJohnson. 
Gary's  literary  fame  is  almost  wholly  iden- 
tified with  one  work.  There  will  probably 
always  be  two  schools  of  Dante  translation 
in  England,  the  blank  rerse  and  the  tena 
Tima,and  until  some  great  genius  shall  have 
arisen  capable  of  thoroughly  naturalising 
the  latter  metre,  Johnson^  terse  remark  on 
the  translators  of  Yirffil  will  continue  to 
be  applicable.  '  Pitt,'  ne  says,  '  is  quoted, 
and  Dryden  read.'  Gary's  standard  is  lower, 
and  his  achievement  less  remarkable,  than 
that  of  many  of  his  successors,  but  he,  at 
least,  has  made  Dante  an  Englishman,  and 
they  have  left  him  half  an  Itauan.  He  has, 
nevertheless,  shown  remarkable  tact  in  avoid- 
ing the  almost  inevitable  imitation  of  the 
MHtonic  style,  and,  renouncing  the  attempt 
to  clothe  Dante  with  a  stateliness  which  does 
sot  belong  to  him,  has  in  a  great  measure 
preserved  nis  transparent  simplicity  and  in- 
tense vividness.  In  many  other  respects 
Caiy's  taste  was  much  in  advance  oi  the 
standard  of  his  day ;  his  criticisms  on  other 
poets  are  judicious,  but  not  penetrating.  His 
original  poems  and  his  translation  of  Pindar 
tcarcely  deserve  a  higher  praise  than  that  of 
el^fance.  A  translation  of  Valerius  Flaccus 
vas  never  completed,  and  nothing  more 
seems  to  have  been  heard  of  the '  Borneo  and 
other  Poems '  which  his  son  annoimced  his 
intention  of  publishing.  The  extreme  ten- 
derness and  afiectionateness  of  Gary's  cha- 
racter appears  sufficiently  from  his  history. 
It  would  hwdly  have  been  inferred  from  his 
correspondence,  which  is  in  general  rather 
commonplace,  and  tinctured  with  a  reserve 
vrhich  can  only  have  arisen  &om  extreme 
sensitiveness. 

[Memoir  of  the  Bev.  H.  K  Caiy,  by  bis  son, 
Henry  Cary,  2  vols.  1847;  Gent.  Mag.  April 
1847 ;  Edwards's  Idves  of  the  Founders  of  the 
Brittsh  Mnsetun,  pp.  647-52.]  B.  O. 

CARY,  JOHN  (d.  1896  P),  judge,  son  of 
Sir  John  Gary,  knignt,  bailiff  of  the  forest  of 
Selwood  in  Wiltshire,  knight  of  the  shire  for 
Devon  m  1862  and  1868,  who  died  in  1371, 
by  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Guy  de  Brien,  knight, 
■was  put  into  commission  as  warden  of  the 
ports  for  Devonshire  in  1373,  and  was  made 
commissioner  of  ijrray  three  years  later.  He 
was  commanded  by  toe  king  in  1383  to  take 
the  rank  of  se^eant-at-law,  but  refused. 
Three  years  later  (6  Nov.  1386)  he  was 

TOL.  lU. 


created  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer.  la 
1387-8  he  underwent  impeachment  for  havings 
answered,  in  a  sense  favourable  to  the  king, 
the  interrogatories  addressed  to  the  judges 
at  Nottingham  in  the  preceding  August,  re- 
lative to  the  action  of  the  parliament  in  dis- 
missing Michael  de  la  Pole,  and  vesting  the 
supreme  power  in  a  council  of  nobles  [see 
BEiXKNAP,SisRoBBBT].  He  was  condemned 
to  death,  but  the  sentence  having  been  com- 
muted for  one  of  banishment,  he  was  trans- 
ported to  Waterford  and  confined  within  a 
circuit  of  two  miles  round  the  city,  but  was 
otherwise  permitted  to  live  at  his  own  will, 
being  allowed  a  pension  of  20/.  per  minniw 
for  maintenance.  He  died  about  1395  or 
1896.  His  estates  at  Torrington  and  Gock- 
ington,  which  had  been  conflscat«d,  were  re- 
stored to  his  son,  probably  in  1402.  By  his 
wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Eobert  Holway 
of  Holway  in  Devonshire,  he  had  two  sons, 
Robert  (now  represented  by  Bobert  Shedden 
Sulyarde  Gary  of  Torr  Abbev,  Torquay)  and 
John,  sometime  bishop  of  &eter.  The  fa- 
mily has  given  origin  to  three  peerages,  of 
which  one,  held  by  Viscount  Falkland,  oaron 
Hunsdon  (b.  1803),  is  still  extant. 

[Cal.  Inq.  P.M.  ili.  1 96, 303 ;  Abbrev.  Bot  Orig. 
ii.281,317. 333;  Devon's  lasues  of  tbeEzch.(Hen. 
lU-Hen.  VI),  p.  238 ;  Willis's  Not.  Pari.  ii.  261; 
FoBs'sLives  of  Judges ;  Rymer'g  Feed.  (ed.  ClarkeX 
iii.  pt.  ii.  976,  1046  ;  Bugdale'g  Cbron.  8er.  63; 
Hist.  Angl.  Script.  Decern.  Col.  2727 ;  Cobbett's 
State  Trials,!.  119-20;  Eot.  Pari.  iii.  484.]  J.M.B. 

GARY,  JOHN  (d.  1720  P),  merchant  and 
writer  on  trade,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Gary, 
vicar  of  St,  Philip  and  St.  Jacob,Bri8tol.  En- 
gaged in  the  West  Indian  sugar  trade,  he  was 
led  to  take  a  political  interest  in  commercial 
matters.  He  was  a  warden  of  the  Merchant 
Venturers' Companyat  Bristol  in  1683-4.  la 
Jan.  1687-8,  when  the  mayor  and  council  were 
removed  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  the 
abolition  of  the  penal  laws,  he  was  placed  on 
the  substituted  council  (see  Seysb,  Brittol, 
ii.  534).  He  was  removed  in  Oct.  1688.  He 
was  parliamentary  candidate  for  Bristol  in 
1698.  An  essay  on  trade,  which  he  published 
in  1695,  attracted  attention  and  brought  him 
into  correspondence  with  Locke.  It '  is  the 
best  discourse,'  Locke  wrote  to  him, '  I  ever 
read  on  that  subject.'  It  is  '  written  with 
so  disinterested  an  aim,'  wrote  another  cor- 
respondent, '  that  no  man  can  possibly  tell 
where  your  trade  lyes  by  it.'  Gary  was  evi- 
dently esteemed  by  his  fellow  citizens  as 
a  man  of  sound  practical  judgment,  for  he 
acted  as  on  arbitrator  in  commercial  dis* 
putes,  and  was  chosen  by  the  Bristol  commit- 
tee of  trade  as  their  representative  in  London 
to  ad  vise  the  city  members  in  matters  affecting 
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Bristol  trade.  In  1700  he  was  araoi&ted  one 
«f  the  tnutees  for  the  sale  of  forfeited  estates 
in  Ireland  (S.  C.  Journals,  xiii.  307 ;  Habris, 
William  III,  p.  478).  In  1704,  being  known 
to  have  given  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
biB  was  invited  by  the  ministry  to  lay  before 
than  his  views  on  the  question  of  encourag- 
ing the  linen  manufactures  of  Ireland.  The 
<Huy  later  references  to  him  are  in  connection 
with  two  chancery  suits  in  Ireland,  Carey  v, 
W1ute_,  and  £oyle-Moor  v.  Mattocks,  in  Iwth 
of  'which,  on  i^peal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
be  was  unsntscessful  (Index  to /oumoZ*,  vols. 
IL  and  iii. ;  and  6  Bro.  F.  0.  826).  In  each 
oase  he  was  attached  fqr  n(»i-payinent  of 
easts,  being  imprisoned  for  a  few  oays  in  1717 
(MAcauBBN,  Aaotice  in  the  Mouse  of  Lords, 
p.  271),  though  he  seems  to  have  evaded  a 
similar  order  in  1719  {S.  L.  JoiwmaiU,  zxL 
ISO).  He  died  soon  aftisr  (advertisement  to 
1746  edition  of  the  Euau  on  Trade).  Oar^ 
advocated  a  national  policy  in  trade.  It  is 
possible,  h«  said,  for  the  public  to|;Tow  poor, 
while  private  persons  increase  their  fortunes ; 
therefore  it  is  important  to  discover  what 
tiades  are  profitable  to  the  nation  and  should 
be  encouraged,  and  what  are  not  profitable 
and  should  be  discouraged.  He  nas  been 
ridiculed  ftir  putting  such  a  question,  but  to 
nearly  all  his  contemporaries  it  seemed  a 
most  reasonable  one.  In  the  instructions  to 
the  commissioners  of  trade  in  1696  it  is  set 
down,  almost  in  Gary's  words,  aa  the  first 
Bubieot  of  inquiry  (Macfhebsox,  Commerce, 
ii.  682),  The  policy  which  he  advocated  was 
the  stimulating  oi  home  manufactures.  To 
this  end  he  was  in  favour  of  discouraging 
the  importation  of  manufactured  commodi- 
ties, and  of  encouraging,  by  fireeing  from 
customs  and  otherwise,  that  of  raw  materiaL 
For  the  tame  reason  he  proposed  that  the 
laws  against  the  exportation  of  wool  should 
be  strengthened,  and  that  some  check  should 
be  put  upon  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
Ireland.  The  Irish  trade,  he  said  in  a  letter 
of  1695,  threatens  to  eat  up  ours.  '  Lands  in 
Ireland  wUl  advance  to  twenty  years'  pur- 
chase, and  lands  in  England  fall  to  twelve.' 
Among  his  other  proposals  was  a  plan  for 
providing  workhouses  for  the  poor,  which 
through  nis  efforts  was  brought  into  opera- 
tion in  Bristol  by  an  act  of  1697.  In  one  of 
his  pamphlets  Cary  described  the  success  of 
the  experiment,  and  the  example  of  Bristol 
was  followed  by  a  number  oi  other  towns 
(see  EDHif,  State  of  the  Poor,  L  258,  275 ; 
IflCHOLM,  Eiwlish  Poor  Law,  L  378).  A 
|rrowing  beliei  in  the  system  led  to  the  pass- 
ing of  a  general  act  ux  1723,  enabling  sepa- 
rate parishes  to  combine  lor  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  common  workhouM.    Though 


the  idea  of  snch  a  combination  had  been 
already  suggested  bv  Hale  and  other  wiitoi 
on  the  poor,  Cary  nas  been  justly  credited 
with  showing  how  it  could  be  carried  out. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Cary'awah: 
1.  'An  Essay  on  the  State  of  Imglaad  ix 
relation  to  its  Trade,  its  Poor,  and  itsTtiet, 
for  carrying  on  the  present  War  tgaiast 
France,'  1696  \  2nd  ed.  1719,  'An  Ew.y  to- 
wards regulating  the  Trade  and  empbjiiig 
the  Poor  of  this  Kingdom ;'  3rd  ed.  174^  'A 
Discourse  on  Trade,  and  other  matters  lelt- 
tive  to  it,'  &c.  The  later  editions  difier  cod- 
siderably  from  the  first  one.    The  editioa  of 
1745  was  translated,  with  additions,  into 
French  in  1766,  and  from  the  French  into 
Italian  in  1764    In  Catys  lifetime  puti  d 
the  essay  were  extracted  and  published  u 
separate  pamphlets :  the  '  Irish  and  Sootcii 
Trade'  (Bristol,  1695  ;  London,  1^  tie 
'  East  India  Trade '  (Bristol,  1606 ;  Lndon, 
1696  and  1099),  the  '  African  Trade'  (n.  i) 
and  the  proposals  relating  to  the  pcKir.   A. 
pamphlet  having  appearedentitled  'TheliB- 
nen  Drapers'  .^Jiswer  to  that  part  of  Mr. 
Cary  his  ££say  on  Trade,  that  concerns  tb« 
East  India  Trade ' — a  plea  for  free  trade— ie 
published  a  short  reply.    2.  '  An  Esasj  oa 
the  Coyn  and  Credit  of  Kngland  as  they  atind 
with  respect  to  Trade'  ^ristol,  1698),  'to 
show  the  necessity  of  settling  a  weU-Roonded 
credit  in  this  nation,  for  sufiport  (»  the  go- 
vernment and  carrying  on  its  trade'  (ms 
Maclbob  on  Banking,  i.  403).    In  'AnEi- 
say  towards  settling  a  National  Credit'(1696, 
reprinted  along  with.  2nd  and  3rd  editions  of 
the  'Essay  on  Trade '),  and  in  '  A  PcopMsl 
for  paying  off  the  Publick  Debts  by  erectiM 
a  National  Credit'  (London,  1719),  he  »* 
vocated  a  national  bank, '  the  pront  or  loM 
thereof  to  redound  to  the  nation.'    Inths 
'  Essay  on  Trade '  (2nd  ed.)  he  said  that  'tht 
famous  Mr.  Laws '  drew  his  scheme  from  toil 
proposal.    3.  '  An  Account  of  the  Proeeed- 
ings  of  the  Corporation  of  Bristol,  in  Bwcn- 
tion  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  tat  die  better 
employing  and  maintaining  the  Poor  of  thit 
City,'  London,  1700  (anonymous),  iwnintod 
along  with  2nd  and  Srd  options  of  the  "Es- 
say on  Trade.'  'A  Proposal  to  raise  160,000fc 
per  annum,  and  to  give  Emplti;fm««t  **>  tte 
Poor '  (n.  d.) ;  a  leafiet,  suggesting  an  addi- 
tional duty  on  tobacco.    4.  'SomeOoaaide- 
rations  relatingto  theCarryingontheLum^ 
Manufactures  of  Ireland,'  1*04;  rwrn*M 
along  with  2nd  and  Srd  editions  of  the  M- 
say  on  Trade.'   The  effect  otf  abeei^eeiiBn  M 
'  the  balance  of  trade'  is  fiscnssed.    0.   A 
Vindication  of  the  Parliament  «f  Engl«nd,m 
answer  to  a  book  written  hf  "V^^DiiJJ  »?'r 
neoz  of  DubMn,  Esq.,  intituled  "Hie  Om» 
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of  Irebutd's  being  bound  by  Acta  of  FarUa- 
Bient  in  IlnglaiKi  stated,"'  London,  1098 
(•ee  N100L8OH,  Irish  Hitt.  Library,  ed.  1776, 
p.  61).  Another  answer  to  Mcuynenz  ap- 
peared in  tbo  Mine  3rear,which,  on  toe  atrength 
of  a  marginal  reference  in  LeUnd's  'Historj 
of  Irelaoi'^  77,  Srd  ed^,  ia  attributed  to 
Caiv.  6.  'The  KighU  of  the  Qommons  in 
Parliament  anembled  aaaerted,  and  the  Liber- 
ties of  the  People  yindicated,'  London,  1718, 
denying  the  right  of  the  Hoose  of  Lords  to 
impriaon  after  prorogation.  'The  Case  of 
John  Gary,  Esq.  &c.,  London,  1719 ;  an  ap- 
peal to  the  House  of  Ckmunons  for  relief  in  a 
case  pending  in  the  Irish  oonrt  of  chancery. 
Qtsft  maniiaeripts  in  the  British  Museum 
inelnde  aeyeral  papers  on  trade  and  currency, 
hif  conrespondenee  with  Locke  «utd  others 
concerning  the  'Easay  on  Trade,'  and  notes 
on  fencing  and  other  matters.  He  nyes  a 
desQcmtioii  (t.  112)  of  three  comets  m  1680 
ind  1682,  with  a  aketch  of  one  of  them. 

^rit.  Mus.  Add.  HS.  5540 ;  Jonmals  of  Honse 
of  Lords ;  ref  erencea  to  himself  in  his  pamphlets ; 
inAnmstion  reeeiyed  from  Mr.  William  George 
of  Brist<a.]  0.  P.  M. 

GARY,  LUOIUS,  second  Vmcousr  Fauc- 
LATO  (1610  P-1648),  bom  j^obably  at  Bur- 
ford  either  in  1610  or  towards  the  end  ot 
the  preceding  year,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Cu7  [q.y.],  who  was  in  1620  created  Viscount 
Falkland  m  the  Scottish  peerage,  and  who 
was  lord-deputy  of  Ireland  from  1622  to 
1629.  His  mouier,  from  whom  he  inherited 
his  literary  tastes  and  his  religious  thon^^ 
fulness,  was  Elizabeth  [see  under  Oabt,  Sib 
Hbsbt],  only  daughter  of  Sir  Lawrence  Tan- 
field,  chief  baion  of  the  excheqoer.  In  1622 
lie  ace(mipanied  his  father  utd  mother  to 
SuUin,  where  he  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  though  it  would  seem  that  his  name 
liadbeen  entered  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
laidgB,  in  1621  (Bakbb,  H%$t.  </  SL  John'* 
OoUige,  ed.  Mayor,  i.  268).  Uiaher  was  pro- 
vost during  the  &r8t  part  of  yonng  Guy's 
Kodeuce,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
his  iafluenee  may  haye  had  something  to 
do  widi  the  youth's  subsequent  hostility  to 
ue  Laudian  system.  In  1636  Kr  Law- 
nace  Tanfield  died.  By  a  deed(iir&inB»- 
coid  Office,  Chancery  Inquiaitioiis,  Chas.  I, 
^  1,  No.  44,  compare  probate  of  will  at 
oomoaet  House)  he  directed  that  the  manors 
M  Great  Tew  and  Burford,  together  with  the 
'•otwy  of  Great  Tew,  should  be  conyeyed  to 
^"■^ees  and  be  held  by  them,  first  to  the  use 
«  hja  widow,  and  after  her  death  to  that  of 
Bu  grandson,  Lucius,  upon  whose  issue  the 
*'»te8  were  entailed,  no  mention  being  made 
of  hu  daiii^ter.  Lady  Falkland.    Iti»po(K 


Bible  that  she  was  passed  oyer  because,  though' 
ahe  had  not  yet  formally  become  a  Bomaa 
catholie,  she  was  understood  to  be  unsettled 
in  religion ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  young  Lucius  had  been  taken  to  live 
with  his  grandfather  from  his  birth  (Life  qf 
Lady  FwHtUmd,  p.  11),  and  was,  therefore, 
no  aoubt  a  special  &yourite  with  the  old 
man.  When,  in  1629,  the  elder  Falkland 
returned  to  England,  he  had  been  engaged 
in  a  yiolent  quarrel  with  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Inah  priyy  council,  and  the  lords 
Histioes,  who  were  of  the  party  opposed  to 
nim,  made  use  of  their  new  authority  to  take 
away  a  company,  the  command  m  which 
had  been  granted  by  the  late  lord-deputy  to 
his  son,  Lacius,  and  to  confer  it  upon  Sir 
Francia  Willoughby.  Upon  this  Lucius,  in- 
dignant on  his  own  as  well  as  on  his  father's 
account,  challenged  Willoughby  in  January 
1680,  on  which  he  was  committed  to  tlie 
Fleet  by  a  warrant  from  the  council,  dated 
17 Jan.,  and  liberated  onhisfather'spetition  on 
the  27th  (correspondence  in  Ladz  Thbbki 
Lewis's  lAva  of  the  Friend*  of  Clarendon,  L 
189).  When  young  Gary  left  Ireland  he 
brought  with  him  a  thorough  knowledge  of' 
French  and  Latin  (CusENDOir'B  Ltfe,  i.  86). 
If  Clarendon's  dates  are  to  be  taken  as  accu- 
rate, it  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen — that  is  to 
say  about  1629 — that  he  entered  into  posses- 
ion of  his  inheritance,  no  doubt  by  his  grand- 
mother's death ;  and  it  was  at  some  time 
daring  the  next  two  years  that  he  married 
Letice,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Morrison  of 
Tooky  Park,  Leicesterahirs.  It  was  a  loye- 
mateh,  and  as  the  lady  was  poor  his  father 
was  yery  angiy  with  him,  probably  on  ac- 
CDwnt  of  hie  own  exclusion  from  the  Tan- 
field  property  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
■urriage.  With  the  impulsiyenees  of  nature 
which  marked  him  through  hia  life,  Lacius 
offered  to  abandon  all  claim  upon  the  estate  to 
his  father,  a  proposal  which  came  to  nothing 
through  the  passionate  refusal  of  the  old  man 
to  accept  the  ofiier.  So  deeply  was  Lucius . 
pained  oy  the  quarrel  thus  forced  upon  him, 
that  he  went  oyer  to  Holland  with  the  in- 
tention of  taking  military  seryice  under  the 
Dutch  BepuUic.  He  miled,  howeyer,  to 
obtain  the  post  which  he  desired,  and  he 
ratmned  to  England  to  a  life  for  which  he 
was  more  fitted  than  for  that  of  a  soldier 
{jb,  L  87 ;  Wood,  Athena  Oxon.  ed.  Bliss, 
iL  670).  On  his  return  to  England  Gary' 
retired  to  a  country  life  at  Sreat  Tew,  d^ 
daring  that  'he  woulH  not  see  London  ia 
maoy  yean,  which  was  the  place  he  loyed 
of  all  the  world,'  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
stndy  d  Greek  (Gx-asbhdoh's  L{fe,  i.  89). 
By  hit  fathai't  accidental  death  in  1683  h» 
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became  Viscount  Falkland,  and  was  obliged, 
much  agiunst  his  will,  to  go  to  London  on 
business  connected  with  his  father's  property, 
which  was  so  heavily  mortgaged  that,  as  Cla- 
rendon says  {lb.  i.  w),  he  was  compelled  to 
sell  a  finer  seat  of  his  own  in  order  to  release 
it.  Wood  {Athena  Oxon.  ii.  603)  throws  doubt 
on  the  statement  given  in  the  '  Mystery  of 
the  Good  Old  Cause'  (1660),  that  Lenthall 
had  Burford  given  to  him  by  the  Long  par- 
liament, on  the  ground  that  he  had  purchased 
it  from  Falkhmd  in  1684  for  about  7,000/. 
This  statement  tallies  with  Clarendon's  asser- 
tion, and  as  Lenthall  was  one  of  Falkland's 
trustees  under  his  grandfather's  deed,  he  was 
a  likely  person  to  make  the  purchase.  As 
under  that  deed  Falkland  had  only  a  life 
interest,  the  Long  parliament  no  doubt  con- 
tinued to  Lenthall  the  proprietorship  after 
Falkland's  death,  which  otherwise  would 
have  gone  to  his  eldest  son.  Falkland  spent 
with  his  mother  the  winter  after  his  iiftther's 
death.  She  was  now  a  declared  catholic, 
and  was  naturally  anxious  to  convince  her 
children  of  the  truth  of  her  own  creed.  If 
we  ma^  trust  her  recollections  of  this  period 
embodied  in  her  biography,  written  proba- 
bly by  one  of  her  younger  sons,  Falkland 
was  very  nearly  giving  way.  He  was,  it 
seems, '  so  wholly  catholic  in  opinion  then 
that  he  would  affirm  he  knew  nothing  but 
what  the  church  told  him ;  pretending,  for 
his  being  none,  that  though  this  seemed  to 
him  to  be  thus — and  that  ne  always  disputed 
in  the  defence  of  it — yet  he  would  not  take 
upon  him  to  resolve  anything  so  determi- 
natedly  as  to  change  his  profession  upon  it 
till  he  was  forty  years  old '  (Lif'  of  Lady 
Falkland,  p.  66).  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
this  is  «  complete  account  of  the  state  of 
Falkland's  mind.  He  may  very  well  have 
been  sufficiently  dissatisfied  with  popular 
protestantism  to  listen  with  sympathising 
attention  to  his  mother's  arguments,  while 
the  light  answer  about  his  youth  might 
easily  have  concealed  a  feeling  of  repugnance 
which  he  was  too  courteous  to  express. 
Lady  Falkland  accounted  for  her  son's  sub- 
sequent defection  (ii.  p.  66)  by  his  '  meet- 
ing with  a  book  of  Socinus.'  This  charge  of 
Socinianism  here  brought  against  Falkland 
was  also  brought  against  Chillingworth, 
whom  Falkland  met  at  his  mother's  house, 
and  with  whom  he  contracted  a  lasting 
friendship.  There  is  probably  a  misconcep- 
tion at  the  root  of  the  denunciations  to  which 
this  chai]p;e  has  been  subjected.  Hie  term 
Socinianism  is  at  present  applied  to  a  certain 
doctrine  on  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity. 
In  Falkland's  time,  as  appears  from  Chey- 
aell's '  Rise,  Growth,  and  Danger  of  Socinian- 


ism '  (1643),  it  was  rather  a  habit  of  anly- 
ing  reason  to  questions  of  revelation  wmek 
led  up  to  that  special  doctrine  as  its  matt 
startling  result.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tint 
in  this  brger  sense  both  Falkland  and  Cfail- 
lingworth  had,  as  CheyneU  subeequantly 
asserted  of  Chillingworth,  the  Socinian  mv 
of  r^farding  religious  questions,  and  Lady 
Falkhind's  assertion  that  they  wen  led  ia 
that  direction  by  reading  a  book  of  Soeinu* 
may  very  possibly  be  true.  Aft^  this  Falk- 
land's relations  with  his  mother  were  for 
some  time  strained,  especially  as  she  sent 
over  two  of  her  sons  to  oe  educated  as  caUio- 
lies  abroad,  and  used  her  motherly  infliwiiw 
to  procure  the  conversion  of  her  danghten. 
There  were  also  some  monetary  dimenltiei 
between  them,  but  the  £rst  meeting  wu 
enough  to  put  an  end  to  all  estrangement 
between  mother  and  son,  especially  as  Fslk- 
land  made  over  to  her  and  to  some  of  tier 
children  a  part  of  his  father's  estate  wkicb 
he  had  himself  redeemed  and  which  had 
originally  been  set  apart  by  her  husband  for 
her  jointure.  In  later  years  Lady  Falkland 
was  once  more  in  difficulties,  but  as  theie 
had  been  again  some  ill-feeling  between  the 
mother  and  son,  she  did  not  apply  to  him 
for  help.  When  at  last  Falkland  was  in- 
formed of  his  mother's  condition,  he  at  once 
hurried  to  her  assistance.  He  found  her  on 
her  deathbed,  and  did  all  that  was  in  his 
power  to  soothe  her  in  her  last  hours  {Lift 
itfLady  Falkland,  108,  111). 

Falkland's  own  life  had  been  an  enjoyable 
one.  '  As  soon,'  writes  Clarendon  (lAft,  i- 
41), '  as  he  had  finished  all  those  transactions, 
which  the  death  of  his  father  had  made  it 
necessary  to  be  done,  he  retired  again  to  liis 
country  life  and  to  his  severe  course  of  study, 
which  was  very  delightful  to  him  as  soon  as 
he  was  engaged  in  it,  but  he  was  wont  to 
say  that  he  never  found  reluctancy  in  any- 
thing he  resolved  to  do  but  in  his  quit^ 
London,  and  departing  from  the  oonvendioa 
of  those  he  enjoyed  there,  whidi  wasinwme 
degree  preserved  and  continued  by  fi«qnent 
letters,  and  often  visits,  which  were  made 
by  his  friends  from  hence,  whilst  he  continaed 
wedded  to  the  country;  and  which  were  «o 
grateful  to  him,  that  during  their  stay  widi 
him  he  looked  upon  no  bm>k,  and  trnly  hu 
whole  conversation  was  one  continued  omu*- 
vhtm  philotopkieum  or  oonvimum  tMeologiam, 
enlivened  and  re&eehed  with  all  the  faoetkn*- 
ness  of  wit  and  good  humour  and  pleasant* 
nees  of  discourse,  which  made  the  gravitr 
of  the  argument  itself  (whatever  it  wu) 
veiy  ddectable.  His  house  where  he  usoally 
resided  (Tew  or  Burford  in  Oxfordshire), 
being  within  ten  or  twelve  milea  of  theiui- 
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Tersity,  looked  like  the  tuuTenity  itself,  by 
the  company  that  was  always  found  there. 
There  was  Dr.  Sheldon,  Dr.  Morley,  Dr. 
Hammond,  Dr.  Earles,'  i.e.  Earle, '  Mr.  Chal- 
lingworth,  and  indeed  all  men  of  eminent 
parts  and  faculties  in  Oxford,  besides  those 
who  resorted  thither  from  London,  who  all 
found  their  lodgings  there,  as  ready  as  in 
the  colleges ;  nor  did  the  lord  of  the  house 
know  of  their  coming  or  going,  nor  who  was 
in  his  house,  tUl  he  came  to  dinner,  or  sup- 
per, where  all  still  met;  otherwise,  there 
yiiti  no  troublesome  ceremony  or  constraint 
to  forbid  men  to  come  to  the  house,  or  to 
make  them  weary  of  staying  there,  so  that 
many  came  thither  to  study  in  a  better  air, 
finding  all  the  books  they  could  desire  in  his 
library,  and  all  the  persons  together,  whoee 
company  they  coula  wish,  and  not  find  in 
any  other  society.* 

That  the  persons  who  resorted  from  Lon- 
don— the  poets  and  the  wits — took  up  a  larger 
part  in  Falkland's  mind  than  Clarendon  ao- 
Knowledges  is  evident  from  Suckling's  '  Ses- 
fion  of  the  Poets.'  Yet  the  lines  which  Suck- 
ling devotes  to  Falkland  draw,  in  the  main, 
the  same  picture  as  that  of  the  historian : — 

flales  get  by  himself  most  gravely  did  smile 
To  see  them  about  nothing  beep  snch  a  coil ; 
Apollo  had  spied  him,  but,  knowing  his  mind, 
Paitby,  and  called  Falkland  that  sat  jnst  behind. 

Bat  he  -was  of  late  so  gone  with  divinity, 
That  he  had  almost  forgot  his  poetry, 
Thongh  to  say  the  tmth,  and  Apollo  did  know  it, 
He  might  have  been  both  his  priest  and  his  poet. 

^e  here  get  Falkland's  modesty  combined 
■with  intellectual  activity,  which  no  doubt 
constituted  the  main  chajm  of  his  character 
at  a  host.  We  get  too  the  impression  which 
he  made  of  being  a  man  who  could  do  much 
more  than  he  actually  did,  an  impression 
which  has  kept  its  hold  upon  subsequent 
generations,  and  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
inost  of  the  misconceptions  of  Falkland's 
life  which  have  since  prevailed. 

Fortunately  we  are  able  to  bring  this  con- 
Mptlon  of  Falkland  to  the  test.  During 
"US  period  of  his  life  he  wrote  some  poetry, 
and  he  also  wrote  something,  if  not  much, 
J*  a  theological  subject.  In  his  poetry 
(ed.  Grosart  in  FuUer  WortMet  MisceUany, 
fol.  iii.)  there  is  much  that  is  pleasing,  but 
there  is  no  trace  of  imaginative  power.  The 
JM»e  is  true  of  his  religious  writings.  In  the 

lhaconrse  of  Infallibility '  (published  in  1651 
"J  Dr.  Triplet),  which  was  not  printed  till 
«lWT  his  death,  and  in  the  answer  to  the  let- 
|«  m  which  "Walter  Montague  announced 
■'>•  eonversion  to  his  father,  written  in  the 
«d  of  1636  or  the  be^nning  of  1636,  there 


is  ability  without  originality.  His  thought 
on  the  subject  bears  the  distinct  impress  of 
Ohillingworth's  mind,  in  a  way  which  the 
writings  of  Hales  do  not.  Yet  it  would  be 
a  grave  mistake  to  speak  of  Falkland's  pe> 
Bonslity  as  unimportant  in  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  rebgious  thought.  Because  he 
was  not  himself  a  cutter  of  new  paths,  he 
was  all  the  more  a  representative  man,  and 
he  stands  forth  as  the  central  figure  of  a 
special  phase  of  progress.  In  his  large  wis- 
dom, his  gentle  tolerance,  his  sweet  reason- 
ableness, even  in  his  very  impetuosity,  there 
was  more  of  'human  nature's  daily  food' 
than  was  to  be  found  in  men  intellectually  so 
superior  to  him  as  Chillingworth  and  Hales. 

During  the  years  of  retirement  at  Great 
Tew,  Falkland  gave  but  little  attention  to 
questions  of  state.  In  1637,  in  some  lines 
written  by  him  on  Ben  Jonson's  death,  he 
went  out  of  the  way  to  compliment  the  king 
on  his  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas, 
though  in  the  same  year  his  name  appears  on 
the  list  of  defaulters  in  respect  of  ship-money 
for  one  of  his  estates  ('  Airears  for  Hertford- 
shire,' State  Papen,  Dom.  ccclxxv.  106).  As, 
however,  we  hear  nothing  of  his  omission  to 
payship-money  in  Oxfordshire,  it  may  perhaps 
be  concluded  that  he  had  no  deliberate  in« 
tention  to  oppose  the  court.  The  same  con- 
clusion must  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  he 
applied  for  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse 
in  the  expedition  against  the  Scots  in  1639, 
and  that,  upon  receiving  a  refusal,  he  'went 
as  a  volunteer  with  the  Earl  of  Essex' 
(CiASEiTBOir,  Hist.  vii.  230). 

Cowley,  in  the  lines  which  he  addressed 
to  Falkland  on  this  occasion,  felt  that  there 
was  something  incongruous  in  the  appear- 
ance as  a  soldier  of  'this  great  prince  of 
knowledge,'  while  paying  tribute  to  that 
utter  fearlessness  which  Clarendon  ascribes 
to  him.  No  one,  however,  suggested  that 
there  was  anything  out  of  place  in  Falk- 
land, who  was  one  of  the  least  puritanical 
of  human  beings,  taking  part  in  a  campaign 
against  the  puntan  Scots. 

In  the  year  after  his  return  he  sat  in  the 
Short  parliament  for  Newport  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  '  From  the  debates,'  Clarendon 
says  {Hist,  vii.  222), '  he  contracted  such  a 
reverence  to  parliaments,  that  he  thought  it 
really  impossible  that  they  could  ever  pro- 
duce mischief  or  inconvenience  to  the  king- 
dom, or  that  the  kingdom  could  be  tolerably 
happy  in  the  intermission  of  them;  and 
from  the  unhappy  and  unseasonable  inter- 
mission of  that  convention,  he  harbcured,  it 
may  be,  some  jealousy  and  prejudice  of  the 
court,  towards  which  he  was  not  before  im- 
moderately inclined.'    The  statement  is  pro- 
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bably  Unged  by  Clarendon's  later  feeling, 
bnt  it  is  extremely  probable  that  from  the 
conversation  of  his  fellow-soldiers  in  the 
camp  in  the  north,  as  well  as  from  that  of 
his  fellow-members  of  Westminster,  Falk- 
land realised  what  the  Laadian  system  really 
was,  and  that  he  generously  threw  himself 
into  the  struggle  against  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
consciencea  of  others,  though  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  eTer  pressed  yeiy  heavily  on  his  own. 
Such,  at  least,  is  a  fair  explanation  of  the 
part  taken  by  him  when,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Long  parliament,  he  sgain  found  hinuelf 
member  for  Newport,  llie  self-willed  g»- 
Tenunent  of  Strafford  was  as  little  to  nis 
taste  as  the  self-willed  government  of  Laud, 
and  he.  with  all  the  warmth  of  hia  nature, 
flung  himself  heartily  into  the  opposition.  If, 
as  has  been  suggested,  Falkland  was  predis- 
posed to  take  part  against  Strafford  on  ao- 
oount  of  the  earl's  conduct  to  the  first  Lord 
Falkland,  it  is  all  the  more  creditaUe  to  htm 
that  on  11  Nov.,  when  the  question  of  the 
ijmpeachment  of  Strafford  was  undw  con- 
si&ration,  he  asked  that  the  accusation 
should  be  held  back  to  give  time  for  a  full 
inqniiy  into  its  truth  (ib.  ULS).  At  a  later 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  on  18  Feb.  1641, 
-when  the  commons  was  much  excited  by  the 
concession  made  by  the  lords  to  6traff(»d  of 
f^urthertime  for  the  preparation  of  his  defence, 
Falkland  calmed  them  by  reminding  them 
that  the  lords  had  '  done  no  more  thui  they 
conceived  to  be  necessaiy  injustice,'  and  Uiat 
it  would  onlyserve  Stram>rd  if  they  quarrelled 
with  the  upper  hoose  (lyEwes's '  Diary,' JETor/. 
MS.  clxii.  fol.  237).  When,  on  21  April,  the 
final  issue  was  raised  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill  of  attainder,  Falkland  not  only 
TOted  but  spoke  in  favour  of  the  measure 
(ciphered  entry  in  D'Ewes's  '  Diary,'  Hart. 
M  164,  foL  183  a). 

On  another  great  political  question,  that 
of  ship-money,  Falkland  took  an  equally  de- 
cided part.  His  speech  about  ship-money 
(RusHWOBiH,  iy.  86)  was  in  reality  an  attack 
on  the  judges  who  had  perverted  the  law, 
and  more  especially  upon  Lord-keeper  Finch. 
.  In  the  division  on  the  religious  question, 
which  ultimately  split  up  the  Long  parlia- 
ment into  two  hostile  sections,  Falkland 
took  £rom  the  be^ning  the  side  which  gra- 
dnally  developed  mto  an  episcopalian-royalist 
party.  In  the  neat  debate  of  8  Feb.  1641 
{ib.  ir.  184,  where  the  date  of  9  Feb.  is 
wrongly  given)  he  made  a  vehement  attack 
upon  the  oishops  on  account  of  their  claim 
to  divine  right  and  that  of  oppression  of  the 
people  both  in  religion  ana  liberty.  He 
urged  that  the  clergy  should  be  subjected  to 
the  control  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  that 


tiie  power  of  imposing  CMemonies  'iriiick 
any  member  counts  unlawful,  and  no  iBia 
counts  necessary,'  should  be  tdcen  £romtkea. 
But  he  was  not  in  favour  of  the  abolitiaQ  of 
episcopacy,  thinlrinp  that  trioinial  ptriis- 
ments  would  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep 
the  bishops  in  check.  It  was  not  daainUe 
to  remove  bishops  merely  for  the  etb  d 
change.  L«ter  on,  if  darondon's  tnthorit; 
is  to  be  accepted,  Hampden  assored  Filii- 
land  that  if  a  bill  for  depriving  bidbopKK 
their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lwds  tDd  d 
other  civil  o£Scee  became  law, '  there  tosU 
be  nothing  mam  attempted  to  the  pRJodice 
of  the  church.'  The  proposed  measure  vsi 
wrecked  in  the  House  <d  Lords,  and  FiU^- 
land  found  himself  compelled  to  eiv«  s  nto 
(m  the  so-caU«d  loot-and-teueh  bill  fir  tlu 
total  extinction  oi  episcopacy.  In  a  ifted 
delivered  either  on  27  May  on  the  lecooi 
readins',  or  on  some  snbeequant  dsy^^en 
the  biU  was  in  committee,  Falkland,  in  nl- 
dition  to  the  aivument  that  the  dunn  «s> 
undesirable  and  not  sought  for  _I^  tM  lu- 
iority,  spoke  of  the  abohtion  as  iiqnnosi  to 
learning.  Fvidentlv,  however,  his  stioii^ 
feeling  was  that  of  dread  of  the  estsbyi; 
ment  of  presbyterianism,  which  he  MieTrt 
to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  Wi 
before  the  house.  That  system  clslmed  u 
strongly  sa  the  bishops  had  done  to  exist  ij 
divine  right.  Presbyterianism  would,  if  ocm 
admitted,  lay  claim  to  an  unlimited  and  inr 
dependent  authority.  '  If  it  be  ssid,' Fift; 
land  continued, '  that  this  unlimitedBeea  us 
independence  is  only  in  spiritual  things  I 
answer,  first,  that  arbitrary  goveinmeat  bcmg 
the  worst  of  governments,  and  our  liodia 
beingworse  than  our  souls,  it  willbe^ran^ 
to  set  up  that  over  the  second  of  wUdi «« 
were  so  impatient  over  the  first.  SeooBdlr, 
that  llbr.  Solicitor,  speaking  about  the  lov^ 
of  the  clergy  to  make  canons  to  bino,  iii 
excellently  inform  us  what  a  mighty  influ- 
ence ^iritual  power  hath  upon  tempiw 
affairs.  So  that  if  our  clergy  had  the  out, 
they  had  inclusively  almost  all  the  other; 
and  to  this  I  may  add  the  vast  temporal  po^ 
of  the  pope,  allowed  him  by  men  who  alio* 
it  him  only  in  ordtne  ad  tpiriluaiia,  fa  tw 
fable  will  tell  you,  if  you  make  lit  ixf 
judge  (and  the  cleigy  assisted  by  the  ftm 
IS  lion  enough),  it  was  a  wise  fear  of  tie  »» s 
lesthe  mightcallaknub[;iA  aknobjano"^ 
And  more,  ar,  they  will  in  this  case  be  iiugtt 
not  only  of  that  which  is  spiritual,  Mt  °i 
what  it  is  that  is  so ;  and  thoveof^  '***"5 
instruction  fr«n  no  othor,  will  take  the  J»« 
temporal  matter  to  be  spiritual,  if  tli*7  *^ 
thOTH  it  is  so '  (a  speech  printed  in  Tnpe'* 
second  edition  of  Atcoune  (^I^falBMy). 
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Falkland's  political  course  was  thus  traced 
tut.  The  desire  to  secure  intellectual  liberty 
from  spiritual  tyranny  was  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  his  mind.  His  claim  to  our  reye- 
rence  lies  in  the  fact  that  his  mind  was  as 
thorooj^y  saturated  as  Milton's  was  with 
the  love  of  freedom  as  the  nurse  of  high 
thought  and  high  morality,  while  his  Kentle 
nature  made  him  incapable  of  the  narsh 
tusterities  of  Milton's  combative  career.  As 
in  effident  statesman  Falkland  has  little 
elaim  to  notice.  He  knew  what  he  did  not 
want,  but  he  had  no  clear  conception  of 
what  he  did  want;  no  constructive  imagi- 
nation to  become  a  founder  of  institutions  in 
which  his  noble  conceptions  should  be  em- 
bodied. It  was  this  deficiency  which  made 
him  during  his  future  life  a  follower  rather 
than  a  leader,  to  choose  the  royalist  side 
not  because  he  counted  it  worthy  of  his 
attachment,  but  because  the  parliamentary 
ride  seemed  to  be  less  worthy^  and  to  accept 
a  political  system  firom  his  mend  Hyde  as 
be  had  accepted  a  system  of  thought  from 
hisfriend  Onillingworth.  Falkland's  mind 
in  its  beautiful  strength  as  well  as  in  its 
weakness  was  essentially  of  a  feminine  cast. 
If  the  moral  tendency  towards  a  great 
tehieTement  were  not  as  meritorious  aa  the 
intellectual  discovery  of  the  means  by  which 
that  achievement  may  be  rendered  possible, 
one  might  easily  grow  impatient  over  the 
remainder  of  FalUand's  career.  While  he 
remained  in  the  Long  parliament  his  advice 
was  purely  negative.  He  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  hostile  to  the  Scotch, 
and  wished  that  the  English  parliament 
should  take  no  interest  in  the  incident  at 
Edinburgh,  and  should  refuse  to  allow  Scot- 
tish troops  to  take  part  in  the  Irish  war 
(lyEwes's  'Diary,'  Sari.  MS.  162,  fols. 
124, 606).  He  resisted  the  second  Bishops' 
Exdnaion  Bill  (ib.  foL  31 6),  and  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  Grand  Remonstrance  complained 
of  the  hard  measure  dealt  out  to  the  bishops 
Mid  the  Arminians  (Vemey  Notet,  121), 
Not  a  hint  is  to  be  found  thiat  during  these 
fetefnl  months  he  suggested  any  practical 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  he  was  pro- 
fcundly  conscious. 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  was  more  sur- 
prised than  Falkland  himself  when,  on  or 
about  1  Jan.  1642,  the  king  oSfered  him  the 
^*cant  secretaryship  of  state.  It  recmired 
all  the  persuasive  powers  of  his  friend  Hyde 
to  induce  him  to  accept  it,  and  he  seems  to 
MVe  given  way  rather  because  he  thought 
the  party  which  he  had  joined  to  be  on  the 
whole  better  than  the  one  which  was  opposed 
to  It,  than  because  he  had  great  confidence 
m  Chatles's  character.  Whatever  hie  motive 


may  have  been,  his  resolution  wa«  not  a&fec* 
ted  by  the  incident  of  the  attempt  upon  tho 
five  members.  Yet  if  Falkland  kept  his 
place,  there  are  no  si^s  of  his  acquiring  ot 
attempting  to  acquire  political  influence. 
His  name  is,  as  might  oe  expected,  to  be 
found  among  those  appended  to  the  declft- 
ration  of  16  June  1642,  in  which  the  peers 
and  others  assembled  at  York  protest  that 
they  abhor  all  designs  of  making  war  (Cu>t 
BBin>oir,T.  842) ;  and  on  6  Sept.  he  was  the 
bearer  of  the  second  message  sent  by  Charles 
to  the  parliament  after  the  standard  had 
been  raised  at  Nottingham.  We  learn  ftom 
IVEwes  that,  in  addition  to  the  pubL'c  decla* 
ration  (Lordi  Journals,  v.  838)  with  which 
he  was  chaived,  Falkland  was  directed  pri- 
vately to  inform  the  parliamentary  leaders 
that  Charles  was  prepared  to  '  consent  to  a 
thorough  reformation  of  religion,'  as  well  as 
to  anythingelse that  they ' could  teasonablT 
desire '  (D'Ewes's  '  Diary,"  Sari.  MS.  164, 
fol.  314  o).  The  rejection  of  this  overture  no 
doubt  determined  Falkland  to  throw  himself 
on  the  royalist  side  more  heartily  than  he 
had  done  Wore. 

Of  Falkland's  career  as  secretary  we  know 
little.  A'  well-merited  reproof  given  to  Hu» 
pert — 'in  neglecting  me,  you  neglect  the 
king '  (Warbttrton's  Mem.  of  Hubert,  i.  868) 
— ^is  evidence  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  mag- 
nified his  office,  while  a  letter  written  oa 
27  Sept.^  soon  after  the  fight  at  Fowick 
Bridge,  in  which  he  predicts  a  speedy  end 
to  the  rebellion,  because  Essex's  army  was 
filled  with  '  tailors  ■  or  embroiderers  or  the 
like,'  shows,  as  does  his  remark  to  OromWell 
before  the  debate  on  the  Gtrand  Bemonstranoe 
— that  the  subject  would  not  need  a  long 
discussion — that  he  had  little  conception  (n 
the  forces  opposed  to  him  {Civil  War  Traet* 
in  the  British  Museum,  pressmark  E,  9  March, 
121,  22).  Later  on  we  have  the  fact  that  he 
conducted  the  secret  correspondence  with  the 
London  partakers  in  Waller's  plot,  but  it  is 
impossible  now  to  say  whether  he  did  so  as 
a  mere  matter  of  dut^,  or  because  he  con- 
sidered that  all  was  fair  against  enemies  who 
were  also  rebels.  At  all  events,  by  the  sum« 
mer  of  1648  Falkland  was  weary  of  the  war. ' 
At  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  when  among  his 
friends,  after  a  deep  silence  and  frequent 
ugfas,  he  '  would  -with  s  shrill  and  sad  ac- 
cent ingeminate  the  word  Peace!  Peace  I 
and  would  passionately  profess  that  the  very 
agony  of  the  war,  and  tne  view  of  the  c^Ui- 
mities  and  desolation  which  the  kingdom 
did  and  must  endure,  took  his  sleep  frott 
him,  and  would  shortly  break  his  neait' 
(CiABBWDOir,  Sitt  vii.  233). 

The  misery  of  the  spectade  around  Utt 
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embittered  Falkland's  existence,  all  the  more 
because  there  was  no  capacity  in  his  own 
mind  to  formulate  a  policy  which  might 
tend  in  the  direction  of  peace.  As  he  could 
not  heal  his  countrv's  disease,  he  longed  for 
death,  that  he  might  cease  to  be  a  witness 
of  her  agonies.  At  Gloucester  he  exposed 
himself  in  vain  to  danger.  On  the  morning 
of  the  battle  of  Newbury,  20  Sept.  1648,  he 
knew  that  the  desired  hour  had  come.  Dress- 
ing himself  in  clean  linen,  as  one  going  to  a 
ba^nquet,  he  explained  to  the  bystanders  the 
grounds  of  the  joy  which  was  rooted  in 
sorrow.  He  was  weary  of  the  times,  he 
said,  but  he  would  '  be  out  of  it  ere  night ' 
(Whiielockb,  73).  Placing  himself  as  a 
volunteer  under  Sir  John  Byron,  he  chose 
his  opportunity.  Riding  at  a  gap  in  a 
hedge  through  which  the  enemys  Dullets 
were  pouring,  and  firom  which  all  his  com- 
rades stood  aloof,  he  was  struck  down  in 
an  instant  (Byron's  '  Narrative,'  printed  in 
Monet's  Tvm  Battles  of  Newbury). 

By  a  death  which  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able fivm  suicide  Falkland  closed  his  eyes  to 
the  horrors  which  he  loathed.  If  liis  me- 
mory is  never  forgotten  in  England,  it  is  not 
for  what  he  did,  but  for  what  he  was.  Throw- 
ing himself  from  side  to  side  in  party  strife, 
his  mind  was  at  least  too  large  permanently 
to  accept  mere  party  watchwords,  and  his 
heart  was  even  greater  than  his  mind. 

Falkland's  published  works  are:  1.  'A 
Discourse  of  Imallibility,  with  Mr.  T,  White's 
answer  to  it,  and  a  reply  to  him.  .  .  .  Also 
Hr.  W.  Montague  .  .  .  his  Letter  against 
Protestantism,  and  his  lordship's  answer 
thereunto  ...  to  which  are  now  added  two 
Discourses  of  Episcopacy  by  Viscount  Falk- 
land and  William  Chillingworth,  edited  by 
—  Triplet,'  London,  1660.  The  last  men- 
tioned discourses  are  not  included  in  the 
earlier  edition  of  1651.  2.  'A  speech  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  concerning  Epi- 
scopacy,' London,  164L  3.  '  The  speech  of 
the  Lord  Falkland  .  .  ,  upon  the  delivery  of 
the  articles  .  .  .  against  the  Ixird  Finch,' 
London,  1641.  4,  '  A  letter  sent  from  the 
Lord  Falkland  ...  30  Sept.  1642,  concern- 
ing the  late  conflict  before  Worcester,'  Lon- 
don, 1642.  6.  <  The  poems  of  L.  Carey,'  col- 
lected and  edited  by  A.  B.  Grosart,  1870. 

[Ths  anthorities  cited  in  text;  FalUand'a 
Inogtapby  in  Tnlloch's  Rational  Beligion.] 

S.  B.  O. 

OAHY,  PATRICK  {Jl.  1651),  poet,  was  a 

younger  son  of  Sir  Henry  Cary  [q.  v.],  first 
viscount  Falkland,  by  Elizabeth,  only  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Sir  Lawrence  Tanfield,  cUef 
bttronoftheexchequer.  At  an  early  age  he  was 


sent  to  France,  that  he  might  be  brought  vf 
in  the  catholic  religion,  to  which  his  motha 
was  a  convert ;  and  after  staying  there  three 
years  was  removed  to  Italy,  whenre  he  resided 
for  twelve  years.  For  some  time  he  received 
a  small  but  sufficient  p«ui(m  from  Qnees 
Henrietta  Maria,  and  subsequently  he  wu 
better  provided  for  by  Pope  Urban  VUl, 
who  he  says,  'upon  her  majesty's  recom- 
mendation, confeo^d  upon  me  an  abbey  sod 
a  priory  tn  comnuandam;  and  besides,  aoat 
pensions  on  other  bencKSces,  wherewith  I 
subsisted  welL'  Evelyn,  being  at  Rome  in 
1644,  notes  that  he  waa  eapeieially  recom- 
mended to  'Mr.  Patrick  Cary,  an  abbot, 
brother  to  our  learned  Lord  Falkland,  a 
witty  young  priest,  who  afterwards  cams 
over  to  our  church.'  The  diarist  was  mis- 
taken, however,  in  supposing  that  the  ibU 
was  in  holy  orders.  On  18  March  1650 
Cary  wrote  from  Brussels  to  Sir  Edwud 
Hyde,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon,  stating 
that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  that  be 
was  unwilling  to  take  orders  because  of  tbe 
death  of  his  nephew,  Lucius,  third  lordFilk- 
land,  but  that  if  Sir  Edward  could  not  help 
him  soon  he  must  enter  a  convent.  In  bia 
reply  Hyde  asked  Cary  to  wait  a  little  time. 
Aiterwards  Cary  assumed  the  Benedictine 
habit  at  Douay,  but  threw  it  off  within  a;e»r, 
his  constitution  not  being  able  to  bear  tiie 
diet  which  the  rules  enjoined.  He  then  came 
to  England,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  penaoa 
from  his  relations  here.  Being  disappointed, 
he  desired  Sir  Edward  Hyde  to  procure  fcff 
him  some  military  post  in  the  Spanish  service. 
Hyde  endeavoured  to  dissuade  nim  from  this 
course,  and  bade  him  await  some  favounUe 
change.  He  is  said  to  have  turned  protattaat 
and  gone  as  secretary  with  Penn's  expeditioa 
to  the  West  Indies  in  1666,  and  died  there 
{Egerton  MS.  2535,  £.  487, 6 ;  c£  Atliaiam, 
7  May  1887). 

Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Walter  Scott  edited, 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  author's  autognpb, 
'Trivial  Poems  and  Triolets.  Written  ia 
obedience  to  Mrs.  Tomkin's  commands.  B; 
Patrick  Carey,  20th  Aug.  1661,'  London, 
1820, 4to.  The  first  part  consists  of 'Tririill 
Ballads,'  and  the  second  part,  dated  from 
Wamefurd,  1661,  of  'Trioleta,'  hynuu  ori- 
ginal and  translated,  and  other  reliooss 
poems.  The  author  was  clearly  a  catnolie 
and  a  cavalier,  and  there  ia  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  was  the  eon  of  the  first  I/nd 
Falkland.  Scott  was  not  awaio  of  this  when 
he  edited  the  poems,  though  he  made  tbe 
identification  subsequently,  as  appears  fram 
a  note  in  'Woodstock;  neither  was  he 
aware  that  some  of  the  poems  had  been  pre- 
viously published  under  the  title  of  '  Po«ii» 
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from  a  manuscript  'written  in  the  time  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  London,  1771,  4to.  This 
mtniiscript  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Ber. 
Fietrepoint  Cromp,  ana  in  the  'advertise- 
ment '  to  the  poems  it  is  said  that '  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  written  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  by  one  Carey,  a  man 
whom  we  now  know  nothing  of,  and  whose 
lepotation  possibly  in  his  own  time  never 
vent  beyond  the  circle  of  private  friendship.' 
This  first  edition  contains  nine,  and  the 
■ecmd  thirty-seven  poems,  some  of  which 
possess  considerable  merit. 

[Addit.  MS.  24487,  f.  19;  Clarendon's  State 
Papas,  ii.  63S-9 ;  Lndy  Lewis's  Lives  of  the 
Fnends  and  Contemporaries  of  Loid-chancellor 
Clarendon,  i.  289,  246 ;  Life  of  Lady  Falkland 
(1861),  185,  187-9;  Evelyn's  Diary,  i.  101; 
Lowndes's  Bibl.  Hnn.  (Bohn),  372;  Gent.  Mag. 
ill.  325;  Notes  and  Queries,  1st  ser.  viii.  406, 
X.  172,  2nd  ser.  vi.  114;  Chappell's  Popular 
Mnoc  of  the  Oldea  Time,  183,  257,  290,  291, 
859,  868.]  T.  0. 

GARY,  ROBERT  (1616P-1688),  chrono. 
loger,  bom  at  CocMngton  or  Berry-Pome- 
roj,  Devonshire,  was  the  second  son  of 
Qeoree  Cary  of  Cockington  by  Elizabeth, 
dtn^nter  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour.  He  was 
adnutted  a  commoner  of  Exeter  College 
4  Oct,  1631 ;  became  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  in  October  16S4,  and  graduated  B.A. 
1686,  H.  A.  1688-9.  He  was  probably  fellow 
ef  his  college.  His  kinsman,  William  Sey- 
nonr,  marquis  of  Hertford,  chancellor  of  the 
university,  procured 'for  him  the  degree  of 
S.OJj.  in  November  1644,  and  afterwards 
presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Portlemonth 
near  Eingsbridge.  He  became  intimate  with 
the  presl^rterians  and  was  made  moderator  of 
lus  division  of  the  county.  On  the  restora- 
tion, however,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  con- 
gratulate tlie  king,  and  was  installed  arch- 
aeacon  of  Exeter  18  Aug.  1662.  He  was 
'frightened'  out  of  his  preferment  by  '  some 
gieat  men  then  in  power '  in  1664,  and  t^ 
tired  to  his  rectory,  where  he  lived  quietly 
till  his  death,  19  Sept.  1688.  His  chief  work 
was  'Pidaologia  Chronica:  a  chronological 
wcount  of  ancient  time,  in  three  parts,  (1)  Di- 
rtied; (2)  Apodeictical ;  (3)  Canomcal,' 
1677— an  attempt  to  settle  ancient  chrono- 
losy.  John  Milner,  B.D.,of  Cambridge,  pub- 
lished, in  1694,  a  'Defence  of  Archbishop 
IJuher  against  Dr.  Robert  Cary  and  M.  la. 
Vossius.'  Cary  also  translated  some  of  the 
hymns  £rom  the  church  services  into  Latin 
verse,  and  printed  them  on  folio  sheets. 

[Wood's  Athene  Oxon .  (Bliiis\  i v.  243 ;  Prince's 
Worthies  of  Devon,  p.  198 ;  Kennet's  Bepster 
0738),  p.  744 ;  Le  Neve's  FusU  (Hardy),  i.  396.] 


CAUT,  VALENTINE  (A  1626),  bishop 
of  Exeter,  -was  bom  at  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
and  either  himself  believed,  or  found  it  con* 
venient  to  encourage  the  belief  in  others, 
thathe  was  connected  with  the  Careys,  barons 
of  Hunsdon.  His  college  life  was  passed  in 
the  two  foundations  of  St.  John's  and  Christ's 
at  Cambridge.  He  was  first  admitted  at 
St.  John's,  but  migrated  to  the  latter  coUege 
in  1585,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  whue 
there  in  1589.  In  March  1691  he  -was  elected 
to  a  Northumbrian  fellowship  at  St.  John's, 
but  four  years  later  a  fellowship  at  Christ'6 
College  was  bestowed  upon  him.  His  old 
friends  at  St.  John's  were  not  inclined  to 
lose  his  services,  and  in  March  1599  they 
elected  him  to  an  open  fellowship  in  their 
college.  On  a  vacancy  in  the  mastership  of 
Christ's  College  in  1610,  Cary  was  chosen, 
chiefly,  it  is  said,  through  the  influence  01 
the  ^chbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  its  head. 
The  college  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  chief 
seed-plots  of  Calvinism,  and  as  Cary  was  op- 
posed to  its  principles,  the  majority  of  the 
fellows  were  out  of  sympathy  with  their 
new  master.  He  soon  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  purging  the  college  £rom  these  doctrines, 
with  the  result  that  several  of  its  fellows, 
William  Ames  being  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  number,  were  either  deprived  of,  or  with- 
drew from,  their  fellowships.  When  Richard 
Clayton,  the  seventeenth  master  of  his  old 
college  of  St.  John's,  died  in  1612,  Cary,  who 
was  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  that 
year,  preached  the  funeral  sermon,  but  he 
was  disappointed  at  not  being  chosen  his  suc- 
cessor, and  rumour  assigned  to  Williams,  after- 
wards the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  chief  part  in 
his  defeat.  If  this  rumour  were  correct,  their 
differences  must  afterwards  have  been  com- 
posed, for  Cary  was  at  a  later  period  the 
medium  of  the  bishop  in  his  benefactions  to 
St.  John's  College,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that 
Cary  could  not  nave  felt  any  lasting  resent- 
ment to  the  college,  as  he  himself  gave  seve- 
rallaw  works  to  its  library.  His  ecclesiasti- 
cal preferments  were  as  numerous  as  the 
chaiu^  in  his  academical  career.  Among 
the  livings  which  he  held  were  TObury  East, 
1603,  Great  Pamdon,  1606,  Epping,  1607, 
Orsett  and  Toft  in  Cambridge,  1610.  In 
1601  the  prebendal  stall  of  Chiswick  in  St.  j 
Paul's  Cathedral  was  conferred  upon  him,' 
and  from  1607  until  1621  he  retained  thel 
prebend  of  Stow  Longa  at  Lincoln.  The 
archdeaconry  of  Salop  was  bestowed  upon 
him  in  1606,  but  he  resigned  this  preferment 
in  1613  on  the  ground  that  the  omcial  of  the 
archdeaconry  swallowed  so  much  of  the  few 
profits  that  it  was  not  worth  his  keeping.  On 
8  April  1614  he  was  elected  into  the  deanery 
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of  St.  Paul's,  utd  he  remained  in  that  posi- 
tion nntil  his  eleration  to  the  episcopal  bench 
in  1631.  For  the  greater  part  of  this  time 
he  retained  the  mastership  of  Christ's  Col- 
lege, but  in  1630  he  resigned  this  post  into 
die  hands  of  its  fellows.  Caiy's  promotion 
to  the  see  of  Exeter  was  obtained  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Hunsdon  and  the 
then  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  the  bishopric  on  14  Sept.  1621,  out 
a  difficulty  had  arisen  which  delayed  his  con- 
secration. Archbishop  Abbot  [q.  y.]  had  acci- 
dentally killed  a  gamekeeper,  and  Gary,  with 
several  other  dirmes  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated to  yacant  bishoprics,  hesitated  to  re- 
ceive consecration  at  the  archbishop's  hands. 
A  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
Abbot's  alleged  disability,  and  the  new 
bishop  of  Exeter  was  one  of  its  members. 
Owing  to  this  cause  Ca^s  consecration  was 
retarded  until  18  Nov.  Even  when  the  cere- 
mony was  completed,  his  personal  troubles 
were  not  finished.  The  king  insisted  that 
he  should  be  made  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
the  city  of  Exeter,  but  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men refused  their  consent  as  involving  a 
breach  of  their  charter,  and  when  Gary  ob- 
tained the  honour,  it  was  at  the  cost  of  much 
ill-feeling.  A  second  difference  with  the  cor- 
poration arose  through  his  desire  to  obtain  a 
private  door  through  the  city  wall,  so  that  he 
might  pass  in  private  from  the  palace  into 
the  open  fields  arotmd  the  city.  The  muni- 
cipal body  refused  its  consent.  The  ro^al 
authority  was  again  invoked,  and  the  pnvy 
council  finally  closed  the  controversy  by 
ordering  that,  subject  to  certain  restrictions, 
the  bisnop's  wishes  should  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  traces  of  these  struggles  were 
effaced  by  time,  and  when  the  city  was 
visited  by  the  plague  a  few  years  later 
Cary's  bounty  to  tne  sufferers  was  noted  with 
praise.  From  1633  to  1634  he  held  in  com- 
mendam  the  chancellorship  of  the  cathedral, 
and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  to 
the  vicarage  of  Exminster.  Gary  died  at  his 
house  in  Drury  Lane,  London,  on  10  Jane 
1636,  and  was  buried  under  a  plain  stone  In 
the  south  aisle  of  old  St.  Paul  s,  a  cenotaph 
Ijeing  erected  to  his  memory  in  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral. He  was  a  high  churchman,  and  when 
he  attended  King  James  into  Scotland  in 
1617,  imprudently  commended  the  soul  of* 
dead  person  to  the  mercies  of  Gk>d, '  which  he 
was  forced  to  retract'  Fuller  praises  Gary 
as  'a  complete  gentleman  and  excellent 
scholar,'  and  gratefully  adds:  '  He  once  un- 
expectedly owned  my  nearest  relation  in  the 
high  commission  court  when  in  some  dis- 
tress,'* kindly  act  towards  a  theological  oppo- 
nent which  should  not  be  forgotten.    Hacket, 


in  his  life  of  Lord-keeper  Williams,  odli 
Gary  'a  prudent  courtly  man.'  His  wife, 
Dorothy,  was  sister  of  Mr.  Secretary  Ooka, 
An  abstract  of  the  bislx^'s  will  and  aome  (ir- 
ticulars  about  him  are  in  'Notes  andQoenet,' 
3rd  ser.  vi.  174, 317,  812-18,  viL  117, 806. 

[Baker's  Hist,  of  St.  John's  (Mayor),  L  lW-8, 
208-9,  261-3. 291-2,  339,  n.  616, 676  ;LeIIm'i 
Fasti  (Hardy),!.  880,  419, 676,  ii.  216,  »16,tJ8; 
Yonge's  Diaty  (Camd.  Soc),  44, 61 ;  OlinA  K- 
■hops  of  Exeter,  144,  267-6, 48> ;  FoUsr's  W» 
thies  (1840),  ii.  646;  Mullisgtt'sUiiiv.of  Onb. 
1536-1626,  pp.  476-6, 608-11;  Foctascae  Fluta 
(Camd.  Soc.),  160-4, 194.]  W.  F.  C. 

CART,  WILLIAM  (1769-1826),  pMlo- 
sophical  instrument  maker,  was  a  pnpfl  of 
Ramsden,  and  set  up  before  1790  a  se^inte 
business,  which  he  pursued  energetrallj 
until  his  death  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  on 
16  Nov.  1835.  He  constructed  for  Dr.  Wol- 
Isston  in  1791  a  transit  circle — the  fiist 
made  in  England — two  feet  in  diameter  nA 
provided  with  microscopes  for  reading  o£ 
In  1806  he  sent  to  Moscow  a  transit-instn- 
meat  described  and  figured  in  Pearsoni 
'Practical  Astronomy'  (ii.  S63-6),  far  tLe 
safety  of  which  Bonaparte  provided  in  181i 
by  a  special  order.  A  circle  of  41  centi- 
metres, ordered  from  Cary  by  Feer  tbont 
1790,  is  still  preserved  at  the  Ziirich  dbmi- 
vatory.  He  was,  besides,  the  maker  of  tbs 
2^foot  altitude  and  azimuth  instmmsnt 
with  which  Bessel  began  his  observationi  it 
Konigsberg,  and  of  nnmaroos  excellent  sex- 
tanta,  microscopes,  refldbting  and  lefrsctisg 
telescopes,  &c.  A  catal<mie  of  the  instn* 
moits  sold  by  him  at  182  Strand,  London, 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Naturforsdan^ 
QeseUsohaft  of  Ziirich.  Hisnameoocnnoo 
the  first  list  of  members  of  the  AstHwonictl 
Society,  and  he  contributed  for  aeTeialyeti) 
the  Meteorological  Diary  to  the  'Goitle- 
man's  Magasine.' 

[Wolfs  Qtacb.  d.  Astr.  p.  662  (1877);  Gest. 
Mag.  zcv.  (ii.)  475 ;  Hem.  &  A.  See.  a.  611] 

A.U.C 

CAHYL,  JOSEPH  (1602-1678),  noncM- 
formist  leader  and  commentator,  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1602,  was  educated  at  Exeter  Col]«gf, 
Oxford,  where  he  soon  became  eminent  u  a 
speaker  and  debater.  Entering  into  holr 
orders,  he  held  for  some  time  the  offie*  of 
preacher  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  freqsentlf 
called  to  preach  to  the  Long  parliament  at 
their  solemn  feasts  and  thanksgivings  end 
on  other  occasions.  His  eminence  and  sasl 
in  his  profession  procured  his  appwutmest 
in  1643  as  a  member  of  the  assemUy  <^ 
divines  at  Westminster.  In  eoolesiMwai 
connection  he  was  a  moderate  indefenden^ 
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end  at  the  game  time  zealous  for  the  cove- 
nant. In  1646  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  chnich  of  St.Magnus,  near  London  Brid^. 
For  a  considerable  number  of  years  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  this  sphere  vith  ^reat 
zeal  and  socoees,  being  especially  esteemed 
as  an  expositor  of  Scripture.  Amonff  other 
work  committed  to  him  at  this  time,  ne  was 
impointed  by  the  parliament,  along  with 
Stephen  Marshall,  cnaplain  to  the  commis- 
rioners  who  were  sent  to  the  king  at  Holmby 
House  in  order  to  arrange  terms  of  peace. 
Thechapluiis  never  had  a  chance  of  influen- 
cing the  king,  not  being  even  invited  to  say 
nace  at  mcsus,  which  the  king  always  did 
£imKl£  Caryl  and  John  Owen  were  after- 
wards nominated  to  attend  Oliver  Cromwell 
in  his  journey  to  Scotland.  Ca::^!  was  also 
one  of  tJie  trierB  tot  jnd^ng  of  the  qualt- 
fioations  at  ministers  of  the  goepeL  After 
the  restoration  of  Charles  11,  Caryl  was 
meted  from  the  cJiurch  of  St.  Magnus  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  in  1663.  He  continued, 
however,  to  live  in  London,  and  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  interfered  with  in 
nthering  a  congregation  in  the  neighbour- 
nood  of  nia  fDrmer  charge.  In  this  he  was 
M  sncoeasful  that  when  he  died  the  number 
of  oommunieants  was  186.  He  died  10  March 
1672-8  at  his  house  in  Bury  Sti«et  On  faifl 
death  his  congregation  chose  Br.  John  Owen 
(shis  sttccesBor,  uniting  with  a  previous  flock 
of  Dr.  Owen's.  Another  of  his  successors  was 
Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  for  whom  the  oongrt^tion 
boQt  a  new  meeting-house  in  Bury  Street, 
near  St.  Mary  Axe. 

About  a  dozen  of  Caryl's  sermons  were 
published  separately,  preached  on  public  oc- 
casions before  the  commons,  the  lords,  or 
both  houses,  or  before  the  lord  mayor.  But 
the  great  work  of  Caryl  was  his  '  Commen- 
tary on  the  Book  of  Job.'  The  first  edition 
was  in  12  vols.  4to  (1661-66) ;  the  second 
in  2  vols,  folio  (1676-7);  and  the  work 
has  always  commanded  a  nigh  character  for 
•ouad  judgment,  eztenave  learning,  and  fer- 
vent piety.  It  ranks  with  othergreat  puritan 
commentaries— OreenhUl  on  Ezekiel,  Bur- 
roughs on  Hosea,  or  Owen  on  the  Hebrews. 
Afur  his  death  a  volume  of  posthumous  ser- 
mons was  published  with  preface  by  Dr. 
Owen.  He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  an 
English  Oreek  lexicon  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment (1661),  and  of  '  Saints'  Memorials,  or 
words  fitly  spoken,  like  Apples  of  Gold  in 
Pictures  of  Silver.' 

[Beid's  Hemotis  of  the  Westminster  Divines ; 
Mnl's  History  of  the  Puritans,  iv.  53  ;  Calamy's 
Konconformiat's  Memorial,  i.  146-8 ;  Wood's 
AthsiuB  (Bliss),  iii.  079 ;  Oranger,  iii.  812.1 

W.  G.  B. 


OAItTLL,  JOHN,  titular  Lord  Oastu 
(1696-1711),  diplomatist  and  poet,  came  of 
an  andent  Boman  catholic  family,  which 
had  been  settled,  from  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth oenturr,  at  West  Halting  in  Sussex. 
His  father,  John  Caryllj  was  a  royalist,  who 
suffered  fine  for  his  opinions;  his  mother  waa 
Catharine,  daughter  of  Lord  Petre.  He  was 
partly  educated  at  St.  Omer.  Succeeding  to 
a  fair  estate,  and  endowed  with  a  literary 
taste,  he  figures  among  the  minor  poets  of 
Charles  II's  reign  as  the  author  of  a  few  plays 
and  other  pieces.  He  is  briefly  noticed  by 
Macaulay  {Hittory,  ch.  vi.)  as  '  known  to 
his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of  fortune  and 
fashion,  and  as  the  author  of  two  successful 
plays.'  The  first  of  these  plavs  was  'The 
English  Princess,  or  the  Death  of  Richard  HI, 
a  tragedy,  written  in  the  year  1666,  and  acted 
at  his  Highness  the  Duke  of  YorVs  Theatre.' 
Pepys  saw  it  acted  on  7  March  1667, '  a  most 
sad,  melancholy  play,  and  pretty  good,  but 
nothing  eminent  in  it,  as  some  tragedys  are.' 
The  other  was  a  comedy,  in  imitation  of 
Molidre's  '  Ecole  des  Femmes,'  which  was 
published  in  1671  j  with  the  title,  'Sir  Salo- 
mon, or  the  Cautious  Coxcomb ;  a  comedy, 
as  it  is  acted  at  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  York's  Theatre.'  In '  Ovid's  Epistles,  trans' 
lated  by  several  hands,' first  published  in  1680, 
C^ll  appears  as  the  author  of  the  '  Epistle 
of  Briseis  to  Achilles ;'  and  in  the  collection 
of  '  Miscellany  Poems,'  put  forth  by  Dryden 
in  168S,  he  is  the  translator  of  the  First 
Eclogue  of  Virgil,  and  the  writer  of  a  short 
copy  of  verses  on  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
entitled  'The  Hypocrite,'  and  dated  1678 
(see  N1OHOL8,  Select  Collection  of  Poems, 
1780,  ii.  1,  iii.  205).  The  earlier  editors 
of  Pope  identified  Caryll  with  his  nephew, 
John  Caryll  [q.  v.],  Pope's  friend — an  error 
in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  Mac- 
aulay. 

As  a  Roman  catholic,  and  probably  also  on 
account  of  his  connection  with  the  Duke  of 
York,  he  fell  under  suspicion  in  the  panic  oi 
the  popish  plot,  and  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  m  1679,  but  was  soon  released  on  baiL 
When  James  ascended  the  throne  in  1685, 
Caryll  was  selected  as  the  English  agent  at 
the  court  of  Rome,  where,  says  Macaulay,  he 
<  acquitted  himself  of  his  delicate  errand  with 
good  sense  and  good  feeling.  The  business 
confided  to  him  was  well  m>ne ;  but  he  as- 
sumed no  public  character,  and  carefully 
avoided  all  display.  His  mission  therefore 
put  the  government  to  scarcely  Miy  charge, 
and  excited  scarcely  any  murmurs.'  He  was 
recalled  in  1686,  to  make  room  for  Lord 
Castlemaine.  On  his  return,  Caryll  was 
appointed  secretary  to  llie  queen,  Mary  of 
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Modena,  and  thus  began  Us  intimate  relationa 
with  Jam  es'sfamlly  which  remained  unbroken 
till  his  death.  Early  in  1687  he  was,  with 
other  Roman  catholics,  put  into  the  commis- 
Mon  of  the  peace  (Lttttbeli,  Belation  of 
State  Affairi,  i.  392^.  At  the  Revolution  he 
followed  James  to  St.  Germains ;  but  he  suf- 
fered no  immediate  loss,  as  his  estate  at  West 
Harting  was,  at  James's  special  request,  ex- 
empted by  William  from  confiscation.  In 
1696,  however,  on  the  discovery  of  the  as- 
sassination plot,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
provided  Sir  George  Barclay  with  a  sum  of 
money  to  purchase  norses  and  arms.  Caryll 
was  attunted,  and  his  estate  was  seized  by 
the  crown.  His  life  interest  in  it  was  granted 
to  Lord  Cutts,  but  was  redeemed  by  his 
nephew  by  payment  of  6,000/.  Caryll  con- 
tinued his  services  to  Mary  of  Modena,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  appointed  secretary 
of  state  to  James  in  1695  or  1696.  After 
James's  death  in  1701,  he  was  created  bv 
the  Pretender  Baron  Caryll  of  Dunford, 
and  became  one  of  his  secretaries  of  state, 
but  apparently  without  salary  (Sgerton  MS. 
2517). 

In  1700  he  published  anonymously  an 
EWlish  version  of  the  psalms :  '  The  FssJmes 
of  David,  translated  from  the  Vulgat,' which 
was  probably  designed  more  particularly  for 
the  use  of  the  Pretender's  household.  As  a 
last  glimpse  of  literary  occupation,  we  have, 
in  a  letter  of  the  queen,  19  May  1701  {Add. 
MS.  28224),  a  reference  to  his  being  busy 
with  James's  memoirs. 

Caiyll  died  on  4  Sept.  1711,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  the  English  Dominicans  at 
Paris.    A  tablet  was  erected  to  his  memory 
in  the  Scotch  College  (Sugtex  ArcA.  Soc.  Col- 
lectumt,  xiz.  191),  of  which  he  was  a  bene- 
factor.   An  epitaph  on  him  was  written  by 
Pope,  and  sent  to  his  heir  and  nephew,  be- 
ginning with  the  lines : 
A  manly  form ;  a  bold,  yet  modest  mind ; 
Sincere,  though  pmdent;  constant,  yetresigo'd; 
Honour  unchaneed,  a  principle  profest ; 
Fixed  to  one  side,  but  mod'rate  to  the  rest : 
An  honest  courtier,  and  a  patriot  too ; 
Just  to  bis  prince,  and  to  his  country  tme. 

These  six  lines  Pope  afterwards  took  for  an 
epitaph  to  Sir  William  Trumbull,  and  le- 
modeUed  the  rest  to  suit  the  Countess  of 
Bridgewater.  Caiyll  married,  early  in  life, 
Margaret,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir 
Maurice  Drummond,  who  died  in  1666.  He 
left  no  issue. 

[DaUaway's  Sussex;  Gordon's  History  of 
Earting  (1877) ;  Elwin's  edition  of  Pope,  vols.  i. 
andvi.;  Bilke'sFapersofa  Critic  (1876).  i.  123; 
Foley's  Recortls  of  S.  J.,  iii.  634 ;  CaiyU  MSS.  in 
lh»  British  Museum.]  E.  M.  T. 


CARYLL,  JOHN  (166e?-1736),  tfcs 
friend  of  Pope,  was  the  nephew  and  heir  of 
Lord  Caryll  [q.  v.],  being  the  son  of  Richard 
Caryll  of  West  Grimlead,  Lord  CaiylTi 
younger  brother.  He  was  bom  about  1666, 
and,  after  composition  with  Lord  Cutta,  the 
grantee  of  Lord  Caiyll's  forfeited  estate  st 
West  Harting,  he  succeeded  in  1097  to  tint 
property,  which  he  had  managed  since  hii 
uncle's  retirement  abroad,  and  in  1701,  on 
his  father's  death,  to  another  estate  at  West 
Grinstead.  He  seems  to  have  resembled  bu 
uncle  in  an  amiable  disposition  and  litenry 
taste,  and  was  intimate  with  the  literair 
men  of  his  day,  and  espedallT  with  Paw. 
'  Half  a  line  in  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock"  has 
made  his  name  immortal '  were  true  woris 
when  Macaulay  wrote  them,  and  since  tlieii 
the  recovery  of  Pope's  correspondence  ■with 
Caryll  has  inseparably  associated  the  tvo 
names. 

Pope  may  have  first  made  Caryli's  aoquMih 
tnnce  at  the  Enslefields  of  Whiteknignti,  to 
whom  he  was  rcOated  (Elwdt,  Pope,-n.  136). 
At  Lady  Holt,  his  house  at  West  Hartiog, 
built  in  his  uncle's  time,  and  at  West  Griii- 
stead  Caryll  received  frequent  visits  fiom 
Pope  and  some  from  Gay.  It  appears  too  thit 
Pope  owed  his  first  acquaintance  with  Steele 
to  Caryli's  introduction.  Steele  was  acting 
as  Lord  Cutts's  secretaij  when  the  nopo- 
tiations  for  the  redemption  of  the  Haitmg 
property  were  in  progress,  and  probably  dien 
nrst  came  in  contact  with  Caryll  (ib.  144  a.) 
Caryli's  suggestion  of  the  '  Rape  of  the  Lock' 
is  acknowledged  in  the  opening  of  the  poem: 

This  verse  to  Caryll,  Muse,  is  dae. 

The  hero  of  the  piece  was  his  cousin  tai 
neighbour,  Lord  Petre. 

liie  correspondence  between  Pope  snd 
Caryll,  lately  publidied,  covers  the  period 
from  1710  to  1735.  Some  of  Pope's  letten 
are  addressed  to  Caiyll's  son,  another  John, 
who  married  Lady  Mary  Mackenzie,  dau^ 
ter  of  Lord  Seaiorth,  and  died  young  is 
1718.  Pope  asked  Canrll  more  than  onM 
during  1726  and  1727  for  the  return  of  hi* 
letters,  but  his  correspondent  was  loth  to 
comply,  and  the  delav  appears  to  have  cansei 
a  coolness  between  the  friends  in  correspon- 
dence. It  was  not  till  1729  that  Pope  ti 
length  regained  possession  of  the  letters,  Uii 
published  garbled  versions  of  them  in  hit 
'  Correspondence  with  his  Friends'  [see  PoB, 
Alexawdbb].  Caryli's  reluctance  to  gira 
them  up  is  marked  strongly  enough  by  bis 
delay.  The  value  that  he' set  upon  them, 
and  doubtless  the  feeling  that  he  might  never 
see  them  again,  induced  him  to  tute  copiM 
of  them  before  they  passed  out  of  his  htnia. 
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rhe  transcript  iras  found  with  other  famOj 

S.pers  which  came  into  the  possession  of 
r.  C.  W.  Dilke  and  were  presented  to  the 
British  Museum  hy  his  grandson,  Sir  C.  W. 
I^e,  in  1870  and  1871  ^e  volume  contain- 
ingPope's  letters  is  numbered  Additional  MS. 
28618).  The  Sussex  squire's  copies  were  pub- 
lished forthe  first  time  inMr.Elwin'e  'Pope.' 

Catyll  passed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  long 
Bfe  upon  his  estates,  happy  in  his  marriage 
of  more  than  fifty  years  with  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Harrington  of  Ore  Place, 
Sussex.  He  died  in  April  1736.  His  lands 
passed  to  his  grandson  of  the  same  name,  who 
sold  the  West  Grin  stead  estate  about  1745 
and  that  at  West  Harting  in  1767.  Lady 
Holt  House  was  pulled  down  before  1770. 

[Dallaway's  Sussex ;  Gordon's  History  of 
Eaning  (1877) ;  Elwin's  edition  of  Pope,  vols, 
i.  and  Ti. ;  Dilke's  Papers  of  a  Critic  (1876), 
roL  i.;  Caryll  MSS.  in  the  British  Moaeam.] 

E.  M.  T. 

CARYSFORT,  Eakm  of.  [See  Probt, 
John  Joshua,  first  Eabi,,  1751-1828;  Pbobt, 
Gbaittiixh  Lbtesou,  third  Eakl,  1781- 
1868.] 

CARYSFORT,  first  Babou  (1720-1772), 
[See  Pkoby,  John.] 

CASALI,    ANDREA    (1720  P-1783  P), 
painter,  a  native  of  Civiti  Vecchia,  was  bom 
about  1720  (or  1724).    He  received  his  early 
ait  education  at  Rome  under  the  painter 
Sebastiano  Conca,  and  painted  several  pic- 
tures for  churches  in  that  city.    At  the  end 
of  1748   he  was    employed  to  paint  the 
transparencies  which  formed,  part  of  the 
decorations  set  up  in  St.  James's  Park  to 
celebratethepeaceofAix-la-Chapelle  (signed 
7  Oct.  1748).     These  were  afterwards  en- 
graved   by  Grignion,  Scotin,  and    others. 
After  the  great  fire  at  Fonthill  Abbey  he 
was  employed  by  Mr.  Beckford  to  paint  the 
ceiling  of  the  Egyptian  Hall  in  the  new 
bnildine.      About   1758,  when  the  church 
of  St.  Maroaret,  Westminster,  was  repaired, 
he  painted   two  figures  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Ptkol  for  the  altar.    He  also  painted  a 
picture  of  the  'Adoration  of  the  Ma^'  as 
an  altar-piece  for  the  chapel  of  the  Found- 
ling Hospital;   this,  however,  was  after- 
wards removed  to  make  way  for  an  altar- 
piece  by  Benjamin  West.  Inl760the  Society 
of  Arts  awarded  to  him  the  second  premium 
of  fifty  gruineas  for  his  picture  representing 
the  story  of '  Qunhilda,  empress  of  Germany? 
In  1761,  however,  he  gained  from  the  same 
flocietjtne  first  premium  of  ahundred guineas 
forhiepicture  of'  Edward  the  Martyr  stabbed 
by  the   directions  of  his  mother  Elfrida.' 
About  this  year  he  received  the  dutinction 


of  knighthood  in  his  own  country,  since  he  is 
always  described  subsequently  as '  Chevalier' 
Casali.  From  this  year  onwards  he  was  a 
constant  exhibitor  at  the  London  exhibitions. 
About  1769  he  seems  to  have  returned  to 
Rome,  but  continued  to  exhibit  in  London 
until  1783,  after  which  year  we  have  no  fur- 
ther trace  of  him.  His  pictures  are  chiefiy 
historical,  though  he  painted  sacred  and  clas- 
sical subjects  as  well.  Cleverly  painted  and 
carefully  executed,  they  are  too  theatrical  in 
composition,  and  frequently  tawdry  in  colour. 
Among  his  principal  works,  besides  those  al- 
ready named,  were:  'Lucretia  bewailing  her 
Fate,'  engraved  by  Bavenet  and  by  himself; 
'Jupiter  and  Antiope,'engraved  hy  Chambars ; 
'Children  at  Play,  two  pictures  engraved  in 
mezzotint  by  J.  G.  Haid;  'The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi'  (mentioned  above),  engraved  by 
R.  Laurie.  He  did  several  etdiii^  from  his 
own  pictures,  and  also  one  of '  The  Virgfin  and 
Child,'  after  Raphael. 

[Eedgrare'a  Diet,  of  English  Artists ;  Heine- 
ken's  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes,  voL  iii. ;  Oandel- 
lini's  Notizie  degli  Intagliatori,  riii.  78  ;  Andre- 
sen's  Handbuch  ftir  Kupferstich-Sammler,  vol.  i. ; 
Edwards's  Anecdotes  of  Painters ;  Gent.  Nag. 
1760,  p.  198  ;  Annual  Register,  1761  ;  Naglers 
Kunstler-Lexikon,  vol.  ii. ;  manuscript  informa- 
tion, Anderdon  Collection,  in  the  Print  Room, 
British  Museum.]  '  L.  0. 

CASANOVA,  FRANCIS  (1727-1805), 
battle  painter,  was  descended  fi^m  an  ancient 
Spanish  family,  for  some  generations  con- 
spicuous in  the  annals  of  gallantry  and  in- 
trigue. He  was  the  second  son  of  Gaetano 
Giuseppe  Giacomo  Casanova,  who  had  quitted 
his  family  for  love  of  an  actress,  adopted  the 
stage  as  a  profession,  and  espoused  Zanetta, 
daughter  of  Jeronimo  Farusi,  a  cobbler.  "The 
eldest  son  was  Giacomo  Girolamo,  the  famous 
adventurer,  better  known  as  '  Casanova  de 
Seingalt;'  the  second  was  Francesco;  and 
the  third,  Giovanni  Battista,  also  became  an 
artist,  was  a  pupil  of  Raphael  Mengs,  and 
afterwards  professor  and  director  of  wie  aca- 
demy at  Drosden.  Francesco  Casanova  was 
bom  in  London  in  1727,  where  his  parents 
were  then  fulfilling^  a  theatrical  engagement. 
He  returned  with  his  family  when  quite  young 
to  Venice,  and,  his  father  dying  prematurely, 
he  was  placed  with  his  brothers  in  the  care  of 
the  Qrimani  family,  under  whom  he  received 
an  excellent  education.  He  early  showed 
a  taste  for  art  and  architecture,  and  first 
studied  under  Guardi,  and  under  Francesco 
Simonini,  the  battle  painter,  taking  his  chief 
instraction  from  the  works  of  Jacques  Cour- 
tois, '  Bourguignon,'  whose  style  he  adopted 
throughout,  in  the  spring  of  1751  he  went 
at  his  elder  brother's  suggestion  to  PariS| 
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and  studied  under  Charles  PairoceL  Al- 
though he  devoted  himsdf  with  indnstry  to 
his  work,  he  did  not  meet  ■with  the  success 
his  ambition  required.  In  1762,  therefore, 
he  left  Paris  for  Dresden,  where  he  worked 
for  four  years,  giving  special  study  to  the 
works  of  painters  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schooL  In  1767  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  gained  himself  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  battle  painter  of  the  first  rank.  In 
1763  a  battle-pece  he  exhibited  was  pur- 
chased for  a  large  sum  for  the  Louvre,  and 
he  was  elected  with  acclamation  a  member 
of  the  Academy.  In  spite,  however,  of  his 
great  success,  the  high  prices  he  obtained  for 
his  pictures,  and  the  patronage  of  royalty 
and  the  nobility,  his  extravagant  habits  and 
luxurious  mode  of  life,  in  addition  to  two 
unfortunate  matrimonial  adventures,  kept 
him  continually  in  debt  and  trouble.  One  of 
his  own  etchings,  entitled  'Le  Iteer  du 
Peintre  Casanova,'  represents  him  as  just 
alighted  from  his  coach  and  bartering  his 
pictures  for  food  to  an  old  woman  selling 
sausages  and  similar  food  by  the  wayside. 
He  received  a  commission  from  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Bussia  to  paint  the  victories  of 
the  Russians  over  the  Turks  for  the  roval 
palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  was  compelled 
about  the  same  time  to  quit  Paris  on  account 
of  his  debts.  He  established  himself  at 
Vienna,  and  continued  to  paint  there  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  Briihl,  near 
Vienna,  in  1806.  In  1767  he  exhibited  in 
London,  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Free  Society 
of  Artists,  a  picture  of  '  Hannibal  crossing 
the  Alps,'  in  which  his  clever  disposition  of 
masses  of  people  and  ingenious  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade  caused  a  sensation,  which 
fiuly  carried  out  the  high  estimation  in  which 
his  pictures  were  held  at  Paris  and  elsewhere. 
Besides  his  numerous  battle-pieces  he  exe- 
cuted several  etchings,  in  addition  to  the  one 
mentioned  above.  Ui  the  Print  Room  of  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a  spirited  drawing 
by  him  representing  horsemen  crossing  a  torn. 
Among  his  pupils  at  Vienna  was  Jamea  Philip 
de  Loutherbourg,  It.A. 

[M^oires  de  Caaanova  de  Seiogalt;  Hmne- 
ken's  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes,  vol.  iii. ;  Hober 
et  Boost's  Manuel  des  Curienz  et  des  Ainatears 
de  I'Art ;  Seubert'g  AJleemeines  Knnstlep-Len' 
kon,  vol.  1. ;  Nagler's  Kiinstlsr-Lexikon,  vd.  iL ; 
Andresen's  Handbach  fiir  Eupferstich-Saimnler ; 
Prosper  de  Bandiconr's  Le  PemtreGravenr  Fran- 
cis, vol.  i. ;  Nonvelle  Biographie  Qinirate.1 

L.C. 

CASAUBON,  I3AA0  (1559-1614),  daa- 
lical  scholar,  was  bom  in  1669  at  Ckmeva, 
whither  hia  parenta,  Arnold  and  Jehanne 
Casaubon  (bom  Rousseau),  both  of  Gascon 


origin,  were  driven  by  religions  petsecationi 
In  1661  Arnold  Caaadbon  accepted  a  call  to 
be  pastor  of  the  Huguenot  chundi  at  Greet,* 
small  town  in  Dauphin6,  and  there  Isuc't 
childhood  was  spent.  He  was  to  a  great  ex- 
tent self-taught,  for  his  father,  who  \aier- 
took  hia  education,  was  frequently  abstnt 
from  home,  and  when  at  home  almott  en- 
tirely engrossed  with  hia  pastoral  work.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  Isaac  was  sent  to  Qenen 
as  a  student;  here  he  learned  Qreekunier 
Francis  Port  us.  a  Cretan,  who  formed  so  hi^ 
an  opinion  of  hia  pupil,  that  he  suggested  hin 
as  his  successor  lust  before  his  death  in  1581. 
After  a  year's  delay,  Casaubon  wasajpdated 
'  pro&ssor  of  Chraek,'  a  high-floundui([  title, 
but  worth  only  10/.  a  year,  and  rooms  m  col- 
lege. In  1683  he  married  Mary  Prolvot,  > 
native  of  Geneva,  who  died  in  the  secona  veir 
of  their  married  life,  leaving  one  dauguto', 
who  died  young.  In  1586  he  lost  his  nther, 
and  married  a  second  wife,  Florence  Estiensei 
daughter  of  the  famous  printer,  Henri  Eiti- 
enne  (Henricus  Stephanus  U),  by  whom  be 
had  a  large  family.  He  was  very  poor,  and 
unable  to  purchase  the  books  which  were  ab- 
solutely necessarr  for  his  literary  work,  while 
the  morosenesa  of  his  father-in-law  preveirfed 
him  from  having  access  to  the  books  of  tiu 
great  printer.  In  1693  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Sir  Heniy  Wotton,  then  a  young  niu 
making  the  grand  tour.  Wotton  lodged  in 
Casaubon's  houseat  Geneva,where  he  chained 
his  host,  but  unfortunately  also  involved  hia 
in  fresh  pecuniary  difficulties.  Another  thisg 
of  whicn  Casaubon  complains  was  wait  u 
leisure.  Hia,  lectures,  and  the  preparatiei 
for  thun,  necessarily  occupied  a  considenhle 
amount  of  time ;  visitors  and  family  dntiei 
(though  the  latter  were  as  much  as  powMs 
taken  off  his  hands  by  his  faithful  win)  took 
up  more.  All  this  left  an  ample  margin  fo 
an  ordinary  student,  but  not  for  a  rtadent 
like  Casaubon.  But  avaridoua  aa  he  was  (tf 
his  time,  there  was  one  claim  upon  it  which 
he  never  grudged.  Casaubon  was  an  intenid; 
religious  man,  and  the  hours  spent  in  print* 
and  public  devotion  were  alwaya  sacred.  St 
ia  now  known  simply,  or  chiefly,  as  a  great 
dassical  scholar,  but  in  reality  he  tome  it 
least  as  deep  an  interest  in  theoloigical  studies. 
At  this  early  period  he  seems  to  have  bees 
quite  content  with  the  popular  Calvinisn  ol 
the  Geneva  schooL  Beza,  the  reformer  *■* 
his  spiritual  director.  '  From  him,'  he  »n 
'I  learnt  to  think  humUy  of  myself,  and,  u  I 
have  been  able  to  do  auf  ht  in  letton,  to  i» 
cribe  all  the  glory  to  QmJ  His  brother  {«► 
feasor,  Jacques  Lect,  who  was  nearer  his  mn 
age,  was  hia  dearest  friend  at  Genera. '  With- 
out you/  he  writes  to  Led,  'li&  to  me  ii  nt 
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life.'  Three  eminent  Frenchmen,  De  Thou, 
Bonffars,  a  learned  Calvinist,  and  De  Fresne, 
tigo  became  his  Mends,  and  '  made  it  their 
common  ohject  to  secure  him  for  France.'  It 
jru  mainly  owing  to  the  last^-named  that 
be  moved  from  Genera  to  Montpellibt.  But 
before  this  event  took  place  he  commenced 
a  close  friendship  -with  a  far  greater  man, 
Joseph  Scaliger,  then  a  pro&asor  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Leyden.  A  Toung  Engiiahinftn, 
Bichard  Thomson,  had  tne  honour  of  bring- 
ing these  two  great  minds  together.  Travd- 
li^  from  Oeneva  to  Englanc^  Thomson  took 
Leyden  on  his  way,  charged  with  a  message 
fiom  the  Genevan  to  the  L^den  scholax. 
This  message  was  foEowed  by  a  letter  fitim 
Casaubon  to  Scaliger,  couched  in  the  moat 
humble  and  even  abject  terms,  Scaliger, 
eighteen  years  the  elder,  showed  some  reserve 
in  accepting  the  overtures  of  the  humble  suitor 
for  his  friendship:  but,  being  much  impressed 
with  the  merits  of  Casaubon  s '  Theophrastua,' 
he  at  last  replied  &vourably,  though  in  a  con- 
descending tone : '  Casaubon  was  not  to  sup- 
jKiae  that  his  merits  were  now  for  the  first 
time  revealed  to  Scaliger.  Scaliger's  eye  had 
been  on  him  long,  and  his  voice  had  never 
been  wanting  to  proclaim  than.'  Casaubon 
toon  wMi  Scaliger  over  to  a  closer  lelation- 
ahip,andhencef<Hrthaconstant  correspondence 
waskept  up  between  the  two  greatest  scholars 
in  Europe,  -which  was  only  interrupted  by 
death.  Scaliger  learned  to  appreciate  Casau- 
bon better,  and  called  him '  the  most  learned 
nan  in  Europe,'  and  owned  that  he  was  a 
bettor  Greek  scholar  than  himself. 

Casaubon  yearned  to  leave  Geneva;  his 
salary  was  miserable,  the  cost  of  living  was 
bigh,  he  had  little  access  to  books,  and  his 
premous  time  was  intruded  upon  by  injudi- 
cious friends.  He  was  French  by  descent, 
and  always  regarded  himself  as  a  Frenchman 
until  he  became  a  naturalised  Englishman. 
"When,  therefore,  a  proposal — not  a  very 
tempting  one — came  to  him  from  Montpel- 
lier,  he,  after  some  delay,  accepted  it,  al- 
though the  Geneva  Council  offered  to  double 
his  pay  if  he  would  stay  among  them.  In 
1696  he  vras  settled  at  Montpellier  with  the 
titlas  of  'conseiUer  du  roi,'  and  'professeur 
stip«ndi4  anx  langfuea  et  bonnes  lettres.'  His 
stipend  wai  1002.  a  y«ar,  and  he  calls  God  to 
witness  that  he  is  not  influenced  by  avaricious 
motives  in  leaving  Geneva.  His  entry  into 
Uontpellier  was  a  sort  of  triumphal  proces- 
sion. In  1697  he  be^an  his  '  Ephemendes,'  a 
curious  diary,  in  which  he  scrupulously  re- 
eords,  not  the  events,  but  the  studies  of  every 
iv7  up  to  a  few  days  before  his  death.  The 
'Ephemendes '  are  fuU  of  expressions  of  de- 
Totion,pi<nia  ejaculations,  and  earnest  prayers, 


which  remind  one  of  the  methodist  diaries  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  They  are  the  artless 
outpourings  of  an  intensely  religious  souL  A. 
specimen  may  be  given : — '  To-day  I  got  six 
hours  for  study.  When  shall  I  get  my  whole, 
day  ?  Whenever,  0  my  Father,  it  shall  be 
thy  will  I '  '  This  morning  not  to  my  books 
tiU  7  o'clock  or  after ;  abs  me  1  and  after 
that  the  whole  morning  lost — nay,  the  whole 
day.  0  God  of  my  salvation,  aid  my  studies, 
without  which  lite  is  to  me  not  life ! '  '  De- 
Uver  me,  mj  heavenly  Father,  fiwm  these 
miseries  which  the  absence  of  my  wife  and 
the  management  of  my  household  create  for 
me.'  At  Montpellier  he  had  only  one  sit- 
ting-room, where  his  work  had  to  be  dona 
in  the  nudst  of  his  family.  His  stay  in  his 
new  home  scarcely  lasted  three  years,  his 
friends  Be  Thou  and  Meric  de  Vic  being 
mainly  instrumental  in  transferring  him  to 
Paris.  They  introduced  him  to  ELenry  IV, 
who  had  heard  what  Casaubon  calls  '  exu;- 
gearated  praise'  of  him  from  Scaliger.  I>e 
Vic  was  the  adviser  by  whom  all  Casaubon'a 
plans  were  now  directed ;  and  De  Vic  and 
Madame  de  Vic  were  Boman  catholics.  It 
was  in  the  hope  that  Casaubon  would  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  true  church  that  they  end 
his  other  frienda  had  schemed  to  bring  him 
to  Paris.  To  Paris  he  removed  in  1600  after 
some  delay  at  Lyons,  where  his  '  Athenaeus' 
was  being  printed ;  but  he  did  not  find  more 
comfort  in  the  metropolis  than  he  had  found 
at  Montpellier.  He  was  appointed  '  lectureur 
du  roi,'  and  had  a  pension  assigned  to  him, 
while  his  friends  hinted  at  an  appointment 
in  the  university  'under  certain  circum- 
stances.' Those  circumstances  were,  of  course, 
his  conversion  to  Romanism,  for  no  heretic 
was  allowed  to  teach  in  the  university.  He 
was  trapped  into  becoming  one  of  the  um- 
pires in  a  dispute  between  Du  Plesais-Momay 
(one  of  Henry  IVs  most  faithful  ineaaa 
in  his  Huguenot  days)  on  the  protestant 
side  and  the  Cardinal  du  Perron  on  the 
Bomanist.  There  was  only  one  other  protes- 
tant among  the  six  commissioners  or  um- 
pires, Caaaubon's  friend  De  Fresne,  who  waa 
known  to  be  seeking  a  decent  pretext  fot 
coming  over  to  the  side  in  power.  A  ccmfer- 
enoe  was  held  at  Fontainebleau,  the  subject 
being  whether  De  Momay  had  or  had  not 
quoted  falsely  in  a  book  '  De  I'Eucharistie.' 
Casaubon'a  critical  acumen  forced  him  to  ad« 
mit,  with  the  other  judges,  that  a  false  citap 
tion  had  been  made,  and  it  was  thought  that 
he  would  become  a  Bomanist.  His  son  Merio 
[q.  v.]  thinks  that  he  wavered,  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  positive  proof  that 
he  went  even  so  far  as  that.  At  any  rate,  he 
was  certainly  not  to  be  brought  oven  IatsIb 
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did  Father  Ooton,  the  kins^s  favourite  con- 
fessor, and  the  Bishop  of  Evreux  (Dn  Fef 
ton),  assail  him.  But  Casauhon  had  alienated 
his  protestant  friends,  who  thought  that  he 
ought  to  have  stood  by  the  protestant  cham- 
pion whether  right  or  wrong,  while  he  did 
not  in  the  least  conciliate  his  Romanist  ene- 
mies. In  1601  a  patent  was  issued  appoint- 
ing tiiwi  to  the  office  of  librarian  to  the  king, 
but  with  the  proviso  that  the  then  holder  of 
the  office  (one  Chisselin)  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. The  Jesuits  did  their  utmost  to  pre- 
vent Ms  appointment ;  but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  constant  friend,  De  Thou,  he 
succeeded  GosseliUj  who  died  in  1604,  as 
<  garde  de  la  libraine  du  roi.'  But  he  was 
still  perpetually  worried  about  his  religion. 
It  is  hi^y  probable  that  Du  Perron  did  pro- 
duce a  considerable  effect  upon  him.  In  tneir 
disputes  Casaubon  gave  up  much  ground 
which  the  Calvinists  held.  Pierre  du  Moulin, 
minister  of  the  church  at  Charenton  where 
he  worshipped,  looked  coldly  upon  him.  In 
1607  he  lost  his  mother,  whom,  in  spite  of 
his  straitened  circumstances,  he  had  helped 
with  true  filial  piety ;  in  1608  his  favourite 
daughter  PhUippa,  and  in  1609  Joseph  Sca- 
liger,  died.  This  last  loss  affected  him  most 
of  all.  Madame  Casaubon  was  perpetually 
ailing,  and  Isaac,  who  grudged  every  moment 
of  his  time  diverted  from  his  studies  and  de- 
votions, did  not  grudge  hours  spent  in  atten- 
dance upon  her.  His  children  were  constantly 
laid  by  with  sickness.  His  cup  of  misery 
overflowed  when  the  '  tJbnvertisseurs,'  who 
had  been  unsuccessful  with  him,  succeeded 
in  making  a  worthless  convert  of  his  eldest 
son  John,  who,  to  his  father's  great  grief,  was 
admitted  into  the  Roman  catholic  church  in 
August  1610. 

Casaubon  desired  to  leave  Paris,  and  he 
had  many  invitations  to  do  so.  His  old 
fiiiend  Lect  was  anxious  to  have  him  back  at 
Gteneva,  but  with  his  present  religious  views 
Calvinistic  Geneva  was  no  place  for  Casau- 
bon. Overtures  were  made  to  him  from 
Heidelberg  and  Nimes ;  he  thought  of  retir- 
ing to  Sedan ;  of  visiting  Venice,  where  he 
had  an  illustrious  correspondent,  Fra  Paolo; 
and  he  seemed  to  be  the  natural  successor  to 
Scaliger  at  Leyden.  England  was  at  last 
selected.  He  had  already  held  communica- 
tions with  the  king  while  yet  only  James  VI 
of  Scotland,  who  could  appreciate  him  as 
Henry  FV  certainly  could  not.  But  the  sove- 
reign was  not  his  chief  attraction.  He  could 
not  submit  to  the  papacy,  but  he  had  learned 
to  respect  the  authonty  of  the  fathers.  The 
Huguenot  ministers  scouted  antiquity,  but 
with  the  Anglo-catholics  he  was  thoroughly 
in  accord.    The  church  of  England  realised 


in  a  great  measure  the  ideal  he  had  formed 
from  the  study  of  catholic  antiquity ;  bat  he 
could  not  leave  his  post  without  tlus  consent 
of  the  king.  After  Henry's  death,  howera 
(14  May  1610),  he  was  no  longer  bound  eithsf 
by  gratitude  or  interest  to  remain  in  Fnnce 
— in  fact,  he  would  not  have  been  safe  there. 
Before  he  left  Du  Perron  made  one  more 
effort ;  he  pressed  him  upon  the  sulgect  of  the 
eucharist,  on  which  his  Huguenot  friends 
considered  him  unsound.  Casaubon  agreed 
neither  with  Du  Perron  nor  with  Du  Monlin, 
but,  if  he  could  once  cross  the  Channel,  he 
would  find  numbers  with  whom  he  would 
agree  thoroughly.  On  20  Julv  1610  an  offi- 
cial invitation  came  to  Mm  nom  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (Bancroft).  A  piebesd 
of  Canterbury  was  reserved  for  him,  and  as 
the  income  of  the  stall  might  not  be  snffidest 
for  Ms  maintenance,  a  promise  was  added 
that  it  might  be  increased  from  other  source!: 
or,  if  he  preferred  it,  he  might  throw  himself 
upon  the  generosity  of  King  James.  After 
two  months'  delay,  Casaubon  set  off  in  the 
suite  of  Lord  Wotton  of  Marley .  Archbiahop 
Bancroft  lived  just  long  enougb  to  see  the 
eminent  stranger,  who  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  the  Deain  of  St.  Paul's  (Ovaall), 
and  spent  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in 
England  at  the  deanery.  All  the  bishops  re- 
ceived him  with  enthusiasm,  bat  Ms  s^edil 
friend  was  Lancelot  Andrewes,  then  bishop 
of  Ely.  Andrewes,  more  than  any  other  man, 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  him  to 
England.  'The  only  two  men/  he  writes, 
'  with  whom  I  lived  on  intimate  terms  in  Lon- 
don were  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's.'  Perhaps  the  happiest  days  he 
ever  spent  were  in  the  bishop's  compm. 
♦  We  spend,'  he  writes,'  whole  days  in  talk  of 
letters,  sacred  especially,  and  no  words  can 
express  what  true  piety,  what  uprig^tneta  of 
judgment,  I  find  in  him.'  James  I  took  to 
Mm  at  once,  was  perpetually  sending  f« 
Mm,  and  kept  Mm  talking  for  hours,  alvaja 
on  theology.  He  granted  Mm  a  pension  of 
800/.  a  year  from  his  own  purse,  in  addition 
to  the  prebend  at  Canterbury,  and  invariably 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  kindness.  But 
Casaubon  had  a  penal  tyto  pay ;  he  had  to 
follow  the  court  to  Theobalds,  Royattm, 
Greenwich,  Hampton  Court,  Holdenby,  and 
Newmarket.  King  James  was  worth  talking 
to,  and  a  good  talker  himself.  Casanhcm 
ought  also  to  have  been  relieved  iron  the 
pressure  of  poverty,  for  besides  his  English 
income  he  still  retained  his  French  pension; 
but  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  would 
always  be  in  money  difficulties.  He  de- 
termined to  make  England  his  permaitent 
home,  took  out  letters  of   naturalisatiaBt 
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called  England  '  the  isle  of  the  blessed,'  and 
30  £ur  identified  himBelf  with  us  as  to  speak 
to  an  Englishman  of  '  ovir  ancestors.'  He 
made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Qrotius, 
who  was  then  in  England,  and  the  acquaint- 
ance ripened  into  an  enthusiastic  friendship ; 
and  he  found  great  delight  in  the  society  of 
!niomasMorton,afterwtmls  the  famous  bishop 
of  Duiham.  The  chief  drawback  to  his  hap- 
pmees  was  the  strong  distaste  which  Madame 
Ouaubon  felt  for  England.  She  made  long 
absences,  and  when  his  wife  was  away  Ca- 
saubon was  helpless.  And  he  had  other 
troubles.   He  was  regarded  with  an  evil  eye 

S' the  puritans  as  a  traitor  to  their  cause, 
ore  than  once  his  windows  were  broken  by 
tile  mob.  He  declares  that  'the  streets  were 
not  safe  to  him ;  he  was  pursued  with  abuse, 
or  with  stones ;  his  children  were  beaten.' 
On  one  occasion  he  actually  appeared  at 
Theobalds  with  a  black  eye,  given  him  by 
a  ruffian  as  he  was  travelling  through  the 
dty ;  and  during  the  whole  of  his  four  years 
in  £ngland  he  was  a  failing  man.  Intense 
study  had  worn  him  out  prematurely,  and 
big  constant  moving  about  was  perhaps  too 
much  for  him.  Besides  his  frequent  Te> 
movals  in  the  train  of  the  court,  we  hear  of 
him  now  at  Oxford,  now  at  Cambridge,  now 
at  Ely.  He  died  at  last  of  an  injudicious 
trip  to  Greenwich  on  12  July  1614.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  one  friend. 
Bishop  Overall,  preaching  the  funeral  sermon, 
another,  Bishop  Morton,  writing  his  epitaph. 
His  wife  survived  him  for  twenty-one  years, 
and  was  most  kindly  treated  by  King  James. 
To  the  very  last  he  was  annoyed  by  his  old 
persecutors.  The  French  ambassador  sent  a 
nobleman  to  ask  him  in  what  religion  he 
professed  to  die.  'Then  you  think,  my 
lord,'  he  replied  with  horror,  '  that  I  have 
been  all  along  a  dissembler  in  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  moment  I ' 

In  the  life  of  a  student  the  account  of  his 
works  is  generally  more  important  and  in- 
teresting than  the  accotmt  of  his  personal 
career.  Casaubon  left  behind  him  no  less 
than  twenty-five  separate  publications,  most 
«f  them  on  classical  subjects.  But  editions 
of  classical  authors  necessarily  become  super- 
seded. Again,  Latin  translations  of  Greek 
authors  were  useful  when  Latin  was  so 
much  more  generally  spoken  and  written, 
but  not  in  later  times ;  and,  finally,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  authors  themselves 
whom  Casaubon  edited,  commented  on,  or 
translated — Strabo,  Theophrastus,  Atheneeus, 
Suetonius,  and  Polybius — are  much  read  ex- 
cept by  specialists.  Those,  however,  who 
take  the  trouble  to  study  the  huge  folios  in 
which  Casanboi^t  learned  labours  are  pre- 
Tot.  in. 


served  will  assuredly  find  the  oharacter  h» 
bore  was  not  undeserved.  Casaufaon's  prin- 
cipal works,  in  chronological  order,  are  as 
follows:  1.  'Isaaci  Hortiboni  Notee  ad 
Diogenis  Laertii  libros,'  &«.,  1688.  2.  'Stra- 
boms  Berum  Geographicarum  libri  xvii..  Is. 
Casaubonus  recensuit,' &&,  1687.  S.  <Novi 
Testamenti  libri  omnes  recens  nunc  editi 
ctun  notis  Is.  Casauboni,'  &c.,  1687.  4. '  Is. 
Casauboni  Auimadversiones  in  Bionysii  Hali- 
camassei  Antiquitatum  Bomanarum  libros,' 
1688.  6. '  Folyteni  Strategematum  libri  octo. 
Is.  Casaubonus  Grtec6  nunc  primtun  edidit, 
emendavit,  et  notis  iUustravit,'  &c.,  1689.  ' 
6. '  Operum  Aiistotelis  . . .  nova  editio,'  &c., 
1690.  7.  'Theophrasti  Chaiacteres  Ethici, 
&c.  Is.  Casaubonus  recensuit,  in  Latinum 
sermonem  vertit,  et  libro  commentario  ilius> 
travit,'  1692.  8.  'Suetonii  de  zii  Ctesari- 
bns  libri  viii.  Is.  Casaubonus  recensuit/ 
&c.,  1696.  9.  'Atheneeus:  Isaaci  Casau- 
boni animadversionum  in  Atheneei  Deipnoso- 
phistas  libri  XV.,' 1600.  10. 'PersiiSatiranmi 
liber.  Is.  Casaubonus  recensuit  et  commen- 
tario libro  iUustravit,'  1606.  11.  '  Gregorii 
Nysseni  ad  Eustathiam,  Ambrosiam,  et  Basi- 
lisaam  epistola.  Is.  Casaubonus  nunc  pri- 
mum  publicavit,  Latin^  vertit,  et  iUustravit 
notis,'^  1606.  12.  '  Polybii  Historiarum  Ubri 
qui  supersunt.  Is.  Casaubontis  ex  antiquis 
bbris  emendavit,  Latini  vertit,  et  commen- 
tariis  Ulnstravit,'  1609.  13.  <  Is.  Casauboni 
ad  Frontonem  Dncaaum  Epistola,'  1611. 
14. '  Is.  Casauboni  ad  Epistouun  Cardinalis 
Perronii  responsio,'  1611.  16.  'De  rebus 
sacris  et  eccliasiasticis  Exercitationes  xvi  ad 
Baromi  Annales,'  1614.  16. '  Is.  Casauboni  ad 
Polybii  Historiarum  librum  primum  com- 
mentarii,'  1617. 

Of  these  works  the  most  important  are  the 
'  Atheneeus,'  which  took  up  fiul  four  years  of 
his  life,  and  gave  him  an  immense  amount 
of  ungrateful  labour,  which  he  yearned  to 
spend  upon  christian  antiquity;  the  'Theo- 
phrastus,' the  first  in  date  or  those  of  his 
works  of  which  he  was  not  himself  ashamed ; 
the  '  Polybius,'  which  also  cost  him  more 
than  four  years'  labour,  though  he  Uved  only 
to  finish  the  translation,  the  fragment  of 
the  commentary  being  published  after  his 
death ;  the  '  Suetonius,'  which  first  led  Sco- 
liger  duly  to  appreciate  his  greatness.  The 
'  Persius '  and  '  Strabo '  also  long  continued 
standard  works.  It  is  not  necessur  to  say 
much  of  his  theological  works.  His  criti« 
cism  on  the  Annals  of  Baronitts,  though  it 
is  but  a  small  fragment  of  what  he  intended, 
took  up  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  and 
probably  hastened  his  death.  It  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  request  of  King  James;  and 
though  we  may  well  regrrt  that  the  great 
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■eholar  wasted  hit  time  in  showing  up  a  book 
wUch  must  have  become  discredited  without 
hk  lielp,  it  ia  moet  unfair  to  blame  the  king, 
as  has  been  done,  for  bringing  about  this  per- 
▼eruon  of  induatij.  Caaaubon  had  intended 
to  criticise  Baromus  long  before  he  came  to 
England.  He  always  looked  upon  ecclesias- 
tical historr  as  the  proper  field  for  his  labours, 
and  though,  during  the  wearisome  task  of 
toaddngout  the  Romanist  church  historian's 
had  acholanhip  and  mistakes,  he  may  now  and 
then  lament  over  his  unfinished  '  Folybius,' 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  theological  work 
was  a  labour  of  love ;  for  though  to  us  Ca- 
saubon is  the  great  classical  scholar,  he 
irished  to  be,  first,  the  theological,  and  only 
in  a  secondary  degree  the  classical,  student. 
A  hook  was  published  by  Christopher  Wolf 
ia  1610  with  the  attractiTe  title  of  '  Casau- 
boniana.'  It  contains  only  some  desultory 
semarks  on  books.  To  Meric  Casaubon  [q.  v.] 
we  are  indebted  &r  the  six  volumes  of  the 
'  Ephemerides,'  by  far  the  most  interesting 
volume  of  all  that  Isaac  has  left  us.  Meric 
Oasaubon  also  corresponded  with  John  Eve- 
lyn about  some  of  the  elder  Casaubon's  notes 
upon  trees  and  plants  (see  Etbltn,  Diary, 
ea.  Wheatley,  iii.  271  et  seq.) 

Casaubon  has,  in  our  own  day,  found  a 
bic^apher  whose  love  of  learning  was  like 
his  own,  and  whose  monograph  of  the  great 
acholsr  IS  one  of  the  gems  of  English  literar 
tore.  Unfortunately,  death  deprived  the 
English  world  of  letters  of  Mark  Fattison 
on  80  July  18841 

[Pattison'o  Life  of  Isaac  Casaubon;  Alme- 
lovsen's  Is.  Casaaboni  Vita  (1709);  Casaubon's 
Ephemerides  (ed.  Dr.  Knstell,  I860);  Casau- 
bon's Works,  passim.]  J.  H.  0. 

CASAUBON,  MERIC  (159&-1671),  clas- 
sical scholar,  was  the  son  of  Isaac  [q.  v.]  and 
Florence  Casaubon.  He  was  bom  m  1599  at 
Geneva,  and  received  his  christian  name  from 
his  godfather,  Merio  de  Vic  He  was  edu- 
cated in  his  early  years  at  Sedan,  which,  being 
on  the  confines  of  a  protestant  district,  offerea 
&cilities  for  escape  in  case  of  a  relinous  per- 
secution. He  was  the  only  one  of  Isaac  Ca- 
saubon's sons  in  whom  the  father  oould  find 
any  comfort.  He  remained  at  Sedan  until 
1611,  when  he  joined  his  father^who  was  by 
this  time  settled  in  England.  He  was  then 
sent  to  Eton,  on  the  foundation,  and  in  1614 
proceeded  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  the 
April  of  that  year  King  James  had  sent  a 
mission  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Christ 
Church,  requiring  them  '  to  admitt  a  sonne 
of  Isaak  Casaubon  into  the  rome  of  a  schoUer 
of  the  foundation  of  that  house,  that  should 
first  become  voide.'    Isaac  had  intended  to 


send  his  son  to  Leyden,  to  study  under  Eein- 
sius,  but  as  Merio  was  the  onl^  sod  wbo 
could  avail  himself  of  the  king's  kmdneaij  he 
arranged  that  Meric  should  spend  som«  tim 
at  Christ  Church  and  then  travel  abroad.  Li 
1614  the  father  died,  and  Meric  was  admitted 
to  a  studentship  at  Christ  Church,  whidi  he 
held  for  thirteen  vears.  He  toox  hisBA. 
degree  in  I6I3,  andhis  MA.  iu  1621, and  iatb 
same  year  published  a  book  in  defence  of  his 
father  agamst  the  calumnies  of  the  Robub 
catholics.  This  juvenile  work  pleased  the 
king,  and  also  found  approbation  among  hit 
father's  admirers  in  France,  especially  Msic 
de  Vic,  through  whose  instrumentality  he 
was  invited  to  settle  in  France  with  afienof 
promotion.  He  determined,  however,  to  re- 
main in  England.  At  the  early  afe  of  twentj- 
five  he  was  collated,  by  his  fauier's  fiieod, 
Bishop  Andrewes,  to  the  rectory  of  Bletdos 
in  Somersetshire ;  Archbishop  Laud  give 
him,  in  1628,  a  prebend  at  Canterbury  ;ia 
1634,  the  vicarage  of  Minster  in  the  lue  of 
Thanet,  and  in  the  same  year  the  vicattgt 
of  Monckt'On,  also  in  the  Isle  of  Thsset. 
He  had,  in  1624,  published  another  tio- 
dication  of  his  father,  which  he  wrote  b; 
the  express  command  of  the  king,  and  h> 
formed  a  design  of  continuing  his  f&thei'i 
unfinished '  exeroitations '  gainst  Baroniui. 
In  1636  he  was  created  D.D.  at  Oxford  bj 
order  of  CSiarles  I,  who  was  then  residing  it 
the  university.  About  1644  he  was  deprived 
by  the  parliament  of  all  his  preferments,  sod, 
according  to  Walker  (&«Jf«rwv»<jf<A«C&i5jr)i 
'  was  abused,  fined,  and  imprisoned.'  Bat  in 
1649  he  received,  tJirough  a  Mr.  Qreavei,* 
lawyer  of  Gray's  Inn,  a  message  from  Oliver 
CromweU  to  come  to  Whitehall  '  to  oai&r 
about  matters  of  moment ; '  as  his  wi&  ley 
dead  in  the  house  he  oould  not  come;  hst 
the  message  was  twice  repeated.  Cromwdl'e 
business  with  him  was  to  request  hint, 
royalist  as  he  was,  '  to  write  a  histwy  of 
the  late  war,  desiring  withal  that  notoiag 
but  matters  of  tact  should  be  impartially  t^ 
down.'  Meric  declined,  on  the  very  nstnnl 
ground  'that  he  would  be  forced  to  nub 
such  reflections  as  would  be  ongratafiil,  i^ 
not  injurious,  to  his  lordship.'  CnmweQ 
was  not  oflTended.  On  the  oontrary,  h* 
ordered  'that  upon  the  first  demand tfane 
or  four  hundred  pounds  should  be  delii«<^ 
to  him  by  a  London  booksellw  witfaoot  s*^ 
knowledging  the  benefactor ; '  bnt  Mens  did 
not  avail  himself  of  the  ofifer.  Mr.  Oieaw 
was  then  commissioned  to  toll  him  thst,  'if 
he  would  do  as  requested,  the  lieutensnt- 
general  would  restore  him  all  his  ft^iei't 
books,  which  were  then  in  the  rojal  libi*iT> 
having  been  purchased  hy  King  James,  *m 
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would  giTe  him  a  pftteot  for  800/.  »  year,  to 
be  paid  ao  long  u  the  youngest  aon  of  Dr. 
OMaubon  shoiud  live.'  CeMMiboB  next  z»- 
eeired  a  proposal  from  Chnatina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  through  the  Swedish  ambassador, 
that  he  should  accept '  the  go<romment  of  one 
or  the  inspection  of  all  the  uniTerBities,  witii 
a  good  salary,  and  SOO^  ^J**^  settled  on 
his  eldest  son  dtiring  life.'  Tbia  oSer  he  also 
declined.  He  had  married  a  second  wife  in 
1661,  who  brought  him  a  fortune;  and  up<m 
the  Restoration  he  recovered  all  his  prefer- 
ments. In  1662  he  exchanged  Minster  for 
the  reot<»T  of  Ickham,  near  Oanterbury.  He 
died  in  ICJ/l,  and  was  buried  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  He  left  several  chilcbren,  one  <h 
whom,  Jolm,  was  a  surgeon  at  Oanterbury. 
He  intended  to  write  an  account  of  his  own 
life,  chiefly  because  he  had  so  many  provi- 
dential escapes  to  recount. 

Meric  Oasaubon  was  pious,  charitable, 
and  courteous;  he  was  also  a  good  scholar, 
and  a  most  indefbtigaUe  writer.  The  list 
of  his  works  is  as  fallows:  1. '  Pietas  contra 
maledicos  patria  nominis  et  relig^onis  hoetee,' 
1621.  2.  '  Vindicatio  patris  advent  Im- 
foetores,  qui  Ubrum  ineptum  et  impium  de 
Idolatria  nuper  sub  Is.  Casauboni  nomine 
PuUicarunt,'^  1624.  8.  'Optati  Mileviteni 
libri  vii.  cum  notis  et  emendationibus,'  1681. 

4.  'Treatise  of   Use  and  Custom,'  1638. 

5.  '  M.  Antonini  Imp.  de  seipso  et  ad  seip- 
ium  libri  xii.'  (edited  vrith  notes),  16^. 
«  'Use  of  Daily  Public  Prayers,  xn  Three 


6. 


)uc  inrayers 
PositioBs,'  1641.'  7.  'Original  of  Temporal 
Byil8,'1646.  8. 'DiscoureeconcemingOnrist, 
His  Incamation  and  Exinanition,'  9.  '  De 
Vttbomm  tisu^'  1647.  10.  A  more  complete 
edition  of  his  father's  notes  on  Peimus, 
1647.  11.  '  De  quatuor  linguis  oommenta- 
tionis  pais  prior,'  1660  (the  second  part  was 
never  published).  12. '  Terentiua,  with  Notes ' 
(continuatian  of  Famabv's),  1661.  18. '  An- 
notations on  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs.' 
14  <Ib  Hieroclis  Oommentarium  de  Pcovi- 
dentia  et  Fato  notes  et  emeaidationes,'  1666. 
16, '  Treatise  concerning  Enthusiasm,'  1666. 
16.  'Epicteti  Enoheiridion,'  with  notes,  1669. 
17, '  Iraaslatioa  of  Lucius  Florua's  History 
of  the  Romans,'  1659,  18.  <  A  Veritable  and 
Faithful  Belation  of  what  passed  between 
John  Dee  and  certain  Spirits,'  1669.  19. '  A 
Vindication  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  a  Formal 
Prayer,'  16«0.  20.  '  Notn  et  Emendstionss 
in  Diogeneat  Laertium  de  Vitis  &c.  Philoeo- 
phorom,'  1664.  21.  '  Of  the  Necessity  of  a 
Beformation  in  and  before  Luther's  time.' 
22,  'Letter  to  Peter  du  Moulin  concerning 
Natual  Experimental  Philosophy,'  1669. 
2S.  '  Of  Credulity  and  IneredoSty  against 
the  Saddocism  of  the   Times  in   denying 


Spirits,  Witches,  ftc,'  1668.  24.  'Note  in 
Polybium,'  1670.  26.  A  nngle  sermon, 
pceached  before  the  long,  1660. 

But  far  more  than  tor  any  or  all  of  his 
nmnerous  works,  the  literary  world  is  in- 
debted to  Meric  Oasaubon  mr  having  pro* 
served  from  destruction  many  of  his  father's 
papers.  The 'Ej^emerides' themselves  were 
all  but  lost.  1^  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Isaac's  eldest  son,  John,  the  Romanist,  who 
was  so  careless  about  them,  that  one  volume 
out  of  the  seven  actually  vxu  lost.  When 
John  became  a  Capuchin  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  widow,  Florence  Caaaubon,  and 
her  third  son,  Paul  These  wisely  sent  them 
to  Meric,  the  only  mnnberof  the  fanuly  who 
was  competent  to  appreciate  them.  Meric 
not  only  took  care  of  the  '  Ephemerides,'  bat 
also  to&  gpreat  pains  to  collect  aU  the  ^pers 
left  b^  his  father  in  the  hands  ct  friends. 
The  SIX  volumes  of  the  'Ephemerides'  he 
depomted  in  manuscript  in  the  chapter  li- 
hiaiy  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  whence  it  was 
disentombed  by  a  prebendary.  Dr.  Ruasdl, 
and  nven  to  the  public  through  the  Claren- 
don Press  in  1860 ;  the  rest  of  the  papers  he 
deposited  in  the  Bodleian.  It  was  from  these 
latter  papers  that  Wolfs '  Casauboniana '  was 
drawn  up.  Meric  Casaubon's  '  Episttdta,  de* 
dicationes,  prssfationes,  prolegomena,'  && 
were  incwporated  with  those  01  his  father  in 
Almeloveen's'  Isaaci  Casaaboni'Vita,'in  1709, 

[PatUson's  Lift  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  Almelo- 
veen's Vita ;  Meric  Casaubon's  Works ;  Wood's 
Athense  (Bliss),  934-^.]  J.  H.  0. 

OABE,  JOHN  (d.  1600),  writer  on  Ari- 
stotle, was  bom  at  Woodstock,  and  was  a 
chorister  at  New  College  and  Christ  Ch\irch, 
Oxford.  He  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at 
St.John'sinl564.  He  was B.A.  in  1668,  MA. 
1672,  and  became  a  fellow  of  his  college.  He 
had  a  high  reputation  as  a  disputant.  Bein^ 
'  popishl^  affected,'  says  Wood,  he  'left  his 
fellowship  and  married.'  His  wife  was  the 
widow  of '  one  Dobson,  the  keeper  of  Bocardo 
prison.'  He  obtained  leave  from  the  univer- 
sity to  read  logic  and  philoeophy  to  young 
men,  chiefly  Roman  cwiolics,  in  his  own 
house.  He  wrote  various  handbooks  for  their 
use,  which  were  published  and  for  a  time 
popular,  though  they  had  fallen  into  disrepute 
m  Wood's  day.  He  also  practised  medicine, 
becoming  M.D.  in  1689,  made  money,  and 
left  various  sums  to  St.  John's  College,  New 
College,  and  the  poor  of  Woodstock.  In  1689 
he  was  collated  to  a  canonry  in  Salisbury.  He 
died  28  Jan.  1C09-16OO,  and  was  burled  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  John's  CoUege.  His  portrait 
is  in  the  Bodleian.  His  works  are :  1.  'Sum- 
ma  vetemm  interpretum  in  unirenam  Iliia« 
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lecticam  Aristotelis,'  1584.  2.  '  Speculum 
moralium  qusestionum  in  uiiiTersam  ethicen 
Aristotelis/  1585.  This  was  the  first  book 
printedat  the  press  presented  to  Oxford  by  their 
chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  3. '  Sphnra 
Civitatis,'  1588.  This  book,  like  others  by 
Case,  was  reprinted  abroad,  and  Barnes,  the 
printer,  obtained  an  order  from  the  university 
m  1690  that  eyery  bachelor  should  take  one 
copy  on  '  determining.'  4.  '  Beflexus  Specvdi 
Moralis,'  1696.  6.  '  Thesaurus  (Economise,' 
1597.  6. 'Lapis  Philosophicus,' 1599.  7. 'An- 
cilla  Philosophic,'  1699.  These  are  com- 
ments on  diflerent  writings  of  Aristotle.  He 
also  wrote  an  'Apologia  Musices,  tarn  vocalis 
quam  instrumental  is  et  mixtse,'  1588,  of 
which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Lambeth  Library. 
'The  Praise  of  Musicke;  wherein.  .  .  is  de- 
scribed the  sober  and  lawful  use  of  the  game 
in  the  Congregation  and  Church  of  Ood,' 
1686,  is  also  attributed  to  him.  This  is  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  by  the  printer 
Barnes,  who  calls  it  '  an  orphan  of  one  of 
Lady  Musicke's  children.'  A  contemporary, 
Thomas  Watson,  wrote  some  verses,  now  in 
the  Rawlinson  MSS.,  to  Case  on  the  publica- 
tion called  '  A  Gtratification  unto  Mr.  John 
Case  for  his  learned  book  lately  made  on  the 
Praizes  of  Musick.' 

There  are  three  letters  iiom  Case  in  the 
Harleian  MS.  6996.  He  prefixed  a  letter  to 
l^icholas  Breton's  '  Pilgrimage  to  Paradise.' 

[Wood's  AthensB  Oxon.  (Bliss),  i.  686 ;  Fasti, 
i.  179, 189, 249,250,252;  Wood's  Annals  (Gutch), 
it.  233,  269,  954 ;  Wood's  Colleges  and  Halls 
(Gutcb),  pp.  540,  651,  561 ;  Easlewood's  British 
Bibliographer,  ii.  641 ;  Stiype's  Aanals,  vol.  iii. 
pt.  i.  pp.  499,  618,  pt.  ii.  p.  395;  Boase's  Be- 
.gister,  i.  267 ;  Le  Noro'sFasti,  ii.  654 ;  Nichols's 
Illostrations,  iv.  169.] 

CASE,  JOHN  {fl.  1680-1700V  astrologer, 
was  bom  about  1660  at  Lyme  liegis  in  Dop- 
setshire.  We  first  hear  of  him  as  the  author 
•of '  The  Wards  oftheKeyto  Helmont  proved 
unfit  for  the  Lock,  or  the  Principles  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Bacon  examined  and  refuted'  (London, 
1682).  In  this  he  tells  us  that  he  has  just 
attained  his  majority.  The  work  is  a  protest 
against  the  theory  in  William  Bacon's  '  Key 
to  Helmont'  that  water  is  the  principle  of 
all  bodies,  and  prefixed  thereto  is  a  recom- 
mendatory epistle  by  John  Partridge,  the 
astrologer.  At  this  time  Case  lived  in  Lam- 
beth, and  had  not  as  yet  adopted  the  style  of 
M.D.  His  friendship  with  Partridge  is  noted 
by  Swift  (  Works,  iv.  120)  in  his  account  of  the 
death  of  that  astrologer,  a  passage  on  which 
John  Nichols  has  made  an  interesting  com- 
mentary. Case's  best  work  (which  is  noticed 
by  Haller)  was  his  '  Compendium  Anatomi- 
cam  noT»  methodo  institutum,'  which,  ap> 


pearing  in  1696,  first  made  him  a  well-known 
character.  It  appeared  again  the  following 
year  in  Amsterdam,  and  consists  of  amastertj 
defence  of  the  opinion  of  Harvey  and  De  Qraaf 
upon  the  generation  of  animals  ab  ow,in  the 
samemanner  as  birds.  Indeed,  it  is  so  superior 
to  his  other  works  that  Chalmers  ex^msses 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  he  really  wrote  it. 
He  followed  this  immediately  with  his  'An 
Anatomica  breviter  elucidata '  (Londoa, 
1696),  and  in  the  following  year  with  'Hm 
^vi,  or  Coelestial  Observa^ons'  (London, 
1690).  By  this  time  he  had  placed  the  lettos 
M.D.  after  his  name,  and  was  living  close  to 
Ludgate,  having  succeeded  to  the  business  of 
Salford,  who  had  succeeded  to  that  of  Williun 
Lilly ;  by  this  means  he  was  in  possession  of 
all  the  magical  apparatus  of  these  two  noted 
astrologers.  Especially  he  rejoiced  in  tli« 
darkened  room  and  mystic  apparatus  by  wluch 
Lilly  had  been  wont  to  show  people  visions 
of  their  d^arted  friends,  which  appantns 
Case  used  to  exhibit  and  ridicule  to  his  friends 
in  '  melting  moments.'  Over  his  door  he  had 
erased  the  signs  of  Lilly  and  Salford,  and  hid 
inscribed  the  verse — 

Within  this  place 
Lives  Doctor  Case, 

and  Addison  tells  us  in  the  '  Tatler '  (No. 
240)  that  Case  made  more  money  by  this  di- 
stich than  Dryden  made  by  all  nis  poetical 
works  put  together;  round  his  pill-boxes  also 
he  used  to  inscribe — 

Here's  fourteen  pills  for  thirteen  peoos; 
Enough  in  an;  man's  own  conscience. 

He  was  ridiculed  again  by  Addison  in  tb« 
2ieth  'Tatler,'  and  it  is  '  Doctor  Case*  who, 
in  Pope's  poem,  is  Bumm(Mied  to  attend  Johi 
Dennis  in  his  '  phrenzy.' 

In  1697  Cose  published  'The  Angdiol 
Ouide,  shewing  men  and  women  their  lott  or 
chance  in  this  elementary  life  in  IV  boolo.' 
This  work,  which  was  dedicated  to  his  ftiend, 
John  Tyson,  the  author  of '  The  Way  to  Long 
Life,  Health,  and  Happiness,'  Gbauger  con- 
sidered to  have  been '  one  of  the  mostprofonnd 
astrological  pieces  that  the  world  ever  saw.' 
The  only  other  serious  work  which  we  hsTe 
of  John  Case's  is  '  '£^17771-71  'larpumt ;  or  ti* 
Medical  Expositor  in  an  Alphabetical  Order 
in  Latine,  Greek,  and  English  '  (London, 
1698).  John  Case  is  the  original  of  the stnv 
which  is  thus  told  by  Granger  (who  haari  it 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gosling):  'Dr.  Mapndiy, 
formerly  of  Canterbury,  told  me  that  in  us 
traveb  abroad  some  eminent  physician  who 
had  been  in  England  ^ve  him  a  tdnn  to 
spend  on  his  return  with  Dr.  Radclifle  and 
Dr.  Cose.  They  fixed  on  an  evening  and  ww» 
very  merry,  when  Dr.  Kadclift  thus  began  t 
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health :  "  Here's  to  all  the  fools,  your  patients, 
brother  Case ; "  "  I  thank  jtm,  good  brother," 
re^ed  Case ;  "  let  me  have  all  the  fools,  and 
yon  are  heartily  welcome  to  the  rest  of  the 
prsotice."' 

[Granger's  Biog.  History,  it.  827;  Tatleir, 
edited  by  John  Nichols  and  others  (1786) ; 
Case's  Works.]  £.  H.-A. 

0A8E,  THOMAS  (1698-1682),  divine, 
son  of  G^rge  Case,  vicar  of  Boxley,  Kent, 
was  bom  in  that  county  in  1598.    His  first 
education  was  received  at  Canterbury,  and 
he  next  entered  Merchant  Taylors'  School  in 
1616,  where  the  registrar  set  down  his  name 
only  (Jleaittat,  i.  §1).  In  1616  he  obtained  a 
student^p  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  partly 
in  recognition  of  his  industry  and  proficiency, 
and  partly  by  the  favour  of  Archbishop  Tobie 
Matthew,  who  had  been  of  that  foundation. 
Case's  connection  with  Christ  Church  is  re- 
corded upon  the  title-pages  of  many  of  his 
books.    His  degree  in  arts  was  taken  on 
16  June  1620,  and  his  master's  degree  on 
26  June  1628.    He  is  said  to  have  remained 
a  year  or  two   longer  at  the  university, 
preaching  after  ordination  '  for  some  time  m 
those  parts,  and  afterwards  in  Kent,  at  or 
near  the  place  of  his  nativity.'    EUs  career 
was  most  intimately  associated  with  that  of 
Richard  Hayrick  (of  the  family  of  the  poet 
Herrick\  who  was  his  associate  at  Oxford. 
When  Heyrick  obtained  from  Charles  I  his 
first  preferment  at  North  Bepps,  Norfolk, 
Case  DCkcame  his  curate.    Soon  after  Case 
obtained  the  pastoral  charge  of  Erpingham 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  remainmg  there 
eight  or  ten  years.    The  latter  part  of  his 
stay  at  thisjparish  was  marked  by  tne  severity 
of  Bishop  Wren  towards  him,  and  proceed- 
inm  in  the  high  commission  court  are  said 
to  nave  been  still  pending  against  him  when 
that  court  was  abolished.    Meanwhile  Hey- 
rick, who  some  years  before  had  received 
firom  the  Mng  a  grant  of  the  reversion  of  the 
wardenship  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Man- 
chester, came  into  possession  of  that  dignity 
in  16S6,  and  thither  Case  accompanied  or 
followed  him.  By  the  influence  of  the  Booth 
£unily,  of   the  adjoining  town  of  Salford, 
Case  frequently  preached  with  much  ac- 
ceptance at  their  newly  erected  chapel  in 
that  place,  and  he  also  preached  in  the  other 
ManSiester  chapelries,  whither  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  numbers  of  admirers.    On  8  Aug. 
1^  he  was  married  at  Stockport,  Cheshire, 
to  Anne,  daughter  of  Osweud  Mosley  of 
AncoatB,  Mancnester,  the  widow  of  Robert 
Booth   of    Salford  (brother  of  Humphrey 
Booth,  the  founder  of  the  chapel).    By  this 
anloD  he  became  brother-in-law  to  the  Rev. 


John  Angier  [q.  v.]  His  popularity  brought 
him  into  trouble,  and  he  experienced,  in  a 
less  degree,  the  same  trials  in  the  diocese  of 
Chester  as  in  that  of  Norwich.  In  1638 
articles  were  exhibited  against  him  in  Bishop 
Bridgeman's  court  for  uttering  opinions 
against  the  discipline  of  the  church  and  for 
other  irregularities,  notwithstanding  that  he 
had  signed  the  articles  and  was  still '  a  bene- 
ficed man  within  the  diooese  of  Norwich.' 
One  of  the  charges  was  that  he  had  given 
the  sacrament  to  those  who  did  not  kned.; 
and  his  reply  was  that  the  congregations 
were  so  vast  that  there  was  no  room  to  kneel. 
Falling  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  Manchester 
burghers  he  supported  the  parliamentary  party 
by  his  money  and  zeal  (November  1642).  His 
marria^  introduced  him  to  persons  of  in- 
fluence. Jacomb  disturbs  a  little  the  chrono- 
logical sequence  when  he  says  that  in  a  short 
while  after  coming  to  Manchester  Case  was 
presented  to  a  place  in  the  neighbouring 
county — i.e.  Stockport — where  he  may  have 
been  acting  first  as  curate.  He  became  actual 
rector  of  that  rich  benefice  on  31  July  1646, 
when  the  committee  of  plundered  mmistere 
presented  him,  with  the  usual  injunction  to 
preach  diligently.  The  presentation  was 
confirmed  by  votes  of  the  nouses.  The  apt 
pointment  of  a  man  who  at  that  time  was 
an  active  minister  in  London  was  not  a  wise 
one.  Nine  months  afterwards  he  resigned 
and  a  new  rector  was  appointed,  Cose  having 
'another  place  with  cure  of  souls.'  These 
dates  and  circumstances  seem  to  lend  point 
to  Wood's  insinuation  that  Case  was  anxious 
to  get  preferment  and  wealth,  which  he 
wanted  before  he  went  up  to  London.  In 
the  meanwhile,  before  the  end  of  1641,  the 
'  urgency  of  some  persons  of  quality  '  in 
Lancashire — probably  Sir  William  Brere- 


ton,  a  Cheshire  baronet,  and  his  associates 
— induced  Case  to  accompany  them  to  the 
capital.  There  his  style  of  preaching  amidst 
a  multitude  of  preachers  attracted  notice, 
and  he  soon  acquired  fame.  The  first  of  his 
published  discourses,  two  in  number,  were 
delivered  at  Westminster  '  before  sundry  of 
the  House  of  Commons,'  and  issued,  by 
authority  in  1641.  A  very  severe  and  biiter 
spirit  characterised  them.  The  city  churches 
were  readily  opened  to  him.  First  he  was 
lecturer  and  then  rector  (in  place  of  Mr. 
Jones,  sequestrated)  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
Milk  Street,  where,  following  a  custom 
already  established  in  Manchester,  he  began 
that  seven  o'clock  '  morning  exercise '  lonji; 
afterwards  kept  up  '  to  the  benefit  of  multi- 
tudes.' Sir  John  Bramston  refers  in  a  cha- 
racteristic passage  (Atitob.  p.  92)  to  his 
appointment  thme.    His  sermons  '  at  Milk 
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Street  in  London,'  called  '  God's  Waiting  to 
be  Gfracioua,'  were  by  the  committee  for 
printing  ordeiroA  (27  June  1642)  to  be  issued. 
This  rmume,  which  wes  dedicated  toMajor- 
ffeneral  Skippon  and  Richard  Aldworth,  esq., 
nia  parishioners,  abounds  in  that  kind  or 
wcaiary  which  had  become  popular.  His  re- 
sentment against  the  late  episcopal  goyem- 
ment  is  shown  to  be  very  deep.  He  asserts 
that  the  Anglican  church  was  the  Babylon 
of  BeT.  zriu.  4 ;  and  he  enumerates  '  her 
idolatrona  bowings,  eringings,  altars,  crosses, 
and  cursed  ceremonies,  h&e  worship,  false 
doctrine'  (p.  68).  Walker  {Sufenr^t,  ii. 
48)  justly  takes  exception  to  some  of  his 
sentiments,  which  Calamy  {Oontimtatum, 
pp.  14-16)  in  part  excuses.  A  work  entitled 
^Evangelinm  Armatum,'  4to,  1668  {Ems- 
XXT,  Remitter,  pp.  748,  866))  quotes  some 
lepreheasibLe  passages  from  Case's  sermons ; 
oth»s  are  given  in  Zachary  Grey's  '  Century 
of  Presbyterian  Preachers,'  1728,  8vo  (App. 
pp.  v-vi ;  and  of.  Wood,  Atherue,  iv.  48-7). 
It  is  said  to  have  been  usual  with  Case  at 
St.  Maudlin's  to  invite  his  hearers  to  the 
Lord's  table  with  the  words, '  Ton  that  have 
freely  and  liberally  contributed  to  the  par- 
liament for  the  defence  of  God's  cause  and 
the  gospel,  draw  near.'  On  16  Oct.  1641-2 
the  House  of  Commons  recommended  him 
to  the  parishioners  to  be  lecturer  of  St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields,  to  preach  there  every 
Sunday  afternoon  and  every  Thursday,  and 
Br.  William  Bray,  the  vicar,  was  enjoined 
to  give  him  liberty  of  the  pulpit.  Case  was 
connected  with  this  church  for  twenty  years. 
He  was  also  appointed  lecturer  at  St.  Maiy  Al- 
dermsnbury,  where  the  Re  t  .  Edmund  Calamy 
the  elder  [q.  v.]  was  rector.  In  these  positions 
Case  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant.  He  became  one  of  the 
'  etmfeesors '  of  the  Long  parliament,  and  often 
preached  before  them.  Wood,  after  closely 
perusing  certain  of  these  discourses,  termed 
him  '  a  great  boutifieu  and  fire-1»«nd  in  the 
duirchj'and  Butlor  in  'Hudibras'  introduced 
him  as  a  typical  pulpitHdiaracter  of  the  time: 

'Wheoce  had  they  all  their  gifted  phrases. 
But  bora  onr  Calamles  and  Cases? 

TlMre  was  a  wellrknown  peculiarity  in  Case's 
Toice  or  manner,  which  Pepys,  who  used  to 
hear  him,  has  noticed  (Dtary,  ed.  Bright, 
L  208).  On  26  Oct.  1642  Case  preached  a 
£ut-8ermon  before  the  commons,  dedicated 
on  publication  to  Sir  WHliam  Breretoa.  This 
general  was  again  promiaently  introduced 
into  Csm's  sermon  before  the  commons  on 
19  Feb.  1646,  concerning  his  capture  of 
Chester.  In  this  distonrse  the  senators,  the 
•nfisroara  of  the  league  and  covenant,  are 


tokd  what  some  bad  affirmed,  that  thsieipm 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  tervil 
heresies  jmipagated  in  London,  insomooh  tbt 
the  errors  and  ionovationa  imder  whidb  thej 
had  lately  gnwned  were  but  tolarabUti  mptw 
compsrea  with  those  damnaUa  doetnia 
(pp.  34-6;  cf.SoCTHBT,  CSomsnoiiplace  &ik, 
ill.  64}  PatrieUt  JForA*,  ed.  Taylor,  t.  444). 
Case  had  meanwhile  become  a  memba  of 
the   assembfy  of  divines,  and  he  tock  t, 

r>minent  part  in  tiieir  dismssioni.  Oi 
Jan.  1644-6  he  was  one  of  those  iriw 
petitimed  for  arreais  of  pay  as  membn  d 
the  assembly.  He  &vonr^  the  esttfalidt- 
ment  of  presbyterianism  (Gsit,  Smi  St- 
amuud,  voL  ii.  App.  p.  89).  His  oeoauoasl 
abode  in  Lancadiire,  or  at  any  rate  hit  eon- 
tinned  interest  in  that  county,  is  showa  tf 
the  fact  that  to  his  hands  and  to  tliM« 
the  Rev.  Charles  Herle  of  Wiawidc  were 
entrusted  the  charitable  collections  for  time 
distressed  by  famine  and  war  in  the  diatridi 
September  1644.  That  a  change  in  tb 
course  of  years  came  over  the  political  vieve 
of  Case  is  shown  by  suggestive  &ct«.  li 
1648  he  begged  to  be  excused  firom  preadiiii^ 
before  the  commons  when  asked  at  tiieii 
July  fast.  In  the  same  year  he  subsciiM 
the  paper  declaring  against  the  prooeedawi 
of  the  parliament  and  the  bringing  of  tn 
king  to  trial.  Through  refasing  m  1649  tha 
'  engagement '  '  to  be  true  and  faithful  to 
the  government  established  without  a  Uk 
or  house  of  peers,'  he  lost  his  place  at  Kilt 
Street,  and  Anthony  Faringdon  suoeeedad 
him.  In  1661,  when  the  prince  and  tlie 
Soots  were  pr^aring  to  mardi  through  Ltt- 
cashire,  to  the  gratification  of  Case's  frisodi 
there.  Case  was  preaching  against  ths  po- 
ceedings  of  the  parliament,  and  deeplj  un- 
plieating  himseli  with  the  presbyteriu*  is 
the  London  eonspira^  for  the  restoiatiea  of 
the  prince,  known  as  Love's  plot.  (hilOMn 
the  privy  council  committed  him  dose  p^ 
soner  to  the  Tower  under  a  charge  of  u^ 
treason,  and  his  property  was  seqneetntad- 
He  was  imprisoned  for  over  six  months  u^ 
his  wife  obtained  permission  to  lodge  widi 
him.  On  SO  Sept.  he  and  Heyridt  (win  Iwi 
also  been  concerned  in  the  plot  with  otlier 
Lancashire  ministers)  were  ordered  to  be 
brought  to  trial;  but  in  the  following  Mit'' 
they  addressed  a  petition  to  the  paniuMBt 
which  was  deemed  sufficiently  subniiwvVi 
and  they  were  pardoned  under  tka  greet  wsli 
the  speaker's  warrant  for  their  disoharge  beiai 
dated  16  Oct.  During  his  impriscmBeat  Cite 
penned  some  appropriate  thoughts  whick  bt 
preached  at  flret  in  the  course  of  his  miai*- 
try  at  Aldermanbury.  and  afterwanb  p«b- 
lished  in  1668  wderths  title  of  <Con«etiaa 
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Instniction/  8vo,  with  a  commendation  from 
hia  Mend  Dr.  Thomas  Manton.  This  work 
tesehed  a  third  edition  the  same  ^ear ;  there 
WIS  another  in  1671,  and  a  reprmt  in  1803. 
Soon  after  liis  release  he  became  lecturer  at 
the  large  ehorch  of  St.  Oiles-in-the-Fields, 
beyond  Holbom,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr, 
Abraham  Molyne,  the  rector,  Case  obtained 
the  rectory,  retaining  it  imul  his  ejection. 
In  1663  he  was  anxious  to  become  one  of 
Cromwell's  body  of  'tiyers,'  bnt  his  wish 
was  not  gratified.  Diuing  the  Common- 
wealth he  published  many  sermons  upon 
public  and  private  occasions,  the  best  list  of 
which  is  given  in  Wood.  AletterinThorloe's 
'State  Papeis '  (vi  30),  dated  Westminster, 
37  Jan.  1666-7,  about  a  snpply  of  ministers 
to  Ireland,  refers  to  Case : '  A  worthy  person, 
of  great  learning,  and  an  excellent  preacher, 
havmg  reoraved  letters  from  a  son-m-law  of 
his  [Kobut  Booth,  esq.,  a  puisne  judge  in 
Ireland  in  1660,  and  anerwards  lord  chief 
justice  of  tlie  ctmunon  pleas  in  that  island], 
«riio  has  rdstion  to  Ld.  .  .  .  Ch.  [Lora- 
diancellor  Steele  P],  to  come  thither :  to 
which  his  wife  presses  him :  he  has  advised 
with  Mr.  Oalamy  about  it.'  The  writer  ex- 
presses hope  of  obtaining  him.  Case  in  1669 
W(s  one  m  the  committee  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  ministers  in  the  presbyterian  way. 
In  1660  he  contributed  the  mtroduction 
and  first  sermon  to  the  '  Morning  Exercise 
methodised,'  being  a  volume  of  discourses 
preached  at  St.  Giles's.  About  this  time  he 
was  closely  watcliing  events  with  leanii^ 
towards  the  restoration  of  monarchy.  In 
February  1660  he  was  corresponding  with 
his  Manchester  friends  about  Monck,  the  se- 
cluded members,  and  other  current  events. 
He  was  one  of  the  deputation  of  presby- 
toian  clergy  sent  to  uie  Hague  m  May 
1660  to  congratulate  the  king  upon  his  re- 
storation. Pepys  describes  an  amusing  in- 
odent  about  the  landing  of  Case,  15  May, 
whose  boat  was  upset  and  he  '  sadly  dipped.' 
A.  passage  in  the  '  Secret  History  of  the 
Beign  of  Charles  U,'  1690  (ef.  the  note  in 
Wiiwnr,  J)i$tentn^  Ckwrchet  of  London,  iv. 
634),  shows  how  Case  was  taken  in  by  the 
king's  hypocrisy.  In  the  following  month 
he,  with  &ucter  Mid  other  prominent  presby- 
tsrians,  was  admitted  royal  chaplain,  though 
(as  Baxter  comments)  tliey  were  never  asked 
to  meach.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of 
thsaavuy  eonfecence, and  attended  the  meet- 
ings (April-Jnly  1661).  In  the  autumn  he 
was  visithiff  his  relatives  at  Manchester  and 
pnaehing  m  the  neighbonrhood.  Early  in 
die  following  year  he  was  writing  letters 
from  London  to  the  Rev.  Heniy  Newoome 
of  Manchestor,  giving  him  'the  sense  of 


Uiinga,'  and  he  makes  him  the  offer  of  the 
living  of  Bunbury,  Cheshire.  His  farewell 
sermon  at  St.  Giles's  (17  Aug.)  was  from 
the  text  Kev.  ii.  6,  and  is  the  fourth  dis- 
course in  the  London  collection  of  1662. 
After  Case's  ejection  he  remained  in  London, 
devoting  his  time  to  the  ministry  and  to  the 
writing  of  books.  At  dinner,  19  Jan.  1667-8, 
Pepya  met  Case,  '  who,  Lord  1  do  talk  just 
as  I  remember  he  used  to  preach,  and  did 
tell  a  pretty  story  of  a  religious  lady,  queen 
of  Navarre.'  He  also  met  Case  on  8  May 
following  at  Lord  Orewe's  dining-table,  anid 
calls  him  '  a  dull  fellow  in  his  talk,  and  all  in 
the  presbyterian  manner.'  Of  his  numerous 
writings  his  '  Mount  Pisgah,'  4to,  1670, 
dedicated  to  his  '  much  honoured  son-in-law. 
Sir  Robert  Booth,'  and  tolh:.  William  Hawes, 
is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing.  An  abridged 
edition  was  published  by  the  Beligious  Tnot 
Society  in  1886,  12mo.  Case  contributed 
several  commendatory  pre&ces  to  the  books 
of  his  friends.  Upon  the  daatJi  of  Warden 
Heyrick,  in  August  1677,  Case  wrote  the 
epitaph  to  his  memory,  still  preserved  upon 
a  brass  in  the  Collegiate  Church,  Manchester, 
the  closing  portion  of  which  commemoratM 
in  warm  language  and  with  some  detail  a 
friendship  of  fifty  years. 

With  one  exception  Case  outlived  all  the 
membeis  of  the  assembly  of  divines.  Ha 
died  on  80  May  1682,  aged  84,  and  was 
buried  on  8  June  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate 
Street,  London^hich  must  have  been  then 
still  in  ruins.  Wood  indicates  the  spot,  vil. 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  church  just  before 
the  steps  going  to  the  altar;  and  he  gives 
the  inscription,  which  does  not  err  on  the 
side  of  eulogy.  The  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  ut.  Thomas  Jacomb  on  14  June, 
and  it  was  dedicated  on  publication  to  Mis. 
Anne  Case,  the  widow.  It  contains  matter 
which  has  been  of  servioe  in  compiling  this 
memoir.  Dr.  Calamy,  grandson  of  his  fnend, 
describes  Case  as  '  one  of  a  quick  and  warm 
spirit,  on  open  plain-hearted  man,  a  hearty 
lover  of  God,  goodness,  and  all  good  men. 
He  was  a  Scripture  preacher,  a  great  man  in 
prayer,  and  one  that  brought  home  many  souls 
to  God.'  Baxter,  who  was  buried  near  him, 
called  him  '  an  old  faithful  servant  of  God.' 
There  is  an  ofiensive  sketch  of  him,  based  oa 
Wood's  account,  in '  The  King  KUlars,'  1719, 
8vo,  terming  him  on '  impenitent  covenantiiig 
saint'  (pt.  iL  p.  81).  His  head  is  on  IJm 
plate  prefixed  to  Uie  volume  of  farewell 
sermons,  1662,  6to. 

[Jaeomb's  Abraham's  Death,  4to,  1883; 
Calamy's  Aecount,  p.  12,  and  Conthrastion,  p. 
IS;  Wood's  Atb«nie,  iv.  45-8,  and  Fasti,  i.  892, 
411 ;  R^liq.  Baztsriann,  n..  339  se^.;  Wilson'* 
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Merebant  Taylors'  School,  p.  709 ;  Commons' 
Journals,  ii.  432,  ir.  247,  2S0,  vii.  28,  9",  viii. 
30 ;  Lords'  Journals,  rii.  642-3,  S48-9 ;  HJBt. 
HSS.  Comm.  7th  Eep.  pp.  74,  435  (where  for 
Castle  read  Case);  Dunn's  Mem.  of  Serenty- 
Five  Divines,  1844,  pp.  90-2,  207 ;  Newcome's 
Diaiy  (Chetham  80c.  toriest,  pp.  12  seq., 
and  Autobiof;.  pp.  1  seq.;  Kanraker's  East 
Cheshire,  i.  388,  ii.  664:  Heginbutbam's  Hist. 
Stockport,  i.  303-4;  Palatine  Note-book,  iii. 
46,  47;  BibL  Cantiana,  pp.  155,  163;  Hey- 
-wood's  Works  (Life  of  Angier),  i.  654-5,  659 ; 
Hibbwt-Ware's  Foundations  of  Manchester, 
i.  872,  ii.  303 ;  Oranger's  Biog.  Hist.  (6th  ed.), 
T.70-1.]  J.E.B. 

CASLON,  WILLIAM,  the  elder  (1692- 
1766V  type-founder,  was  bom  in  1692  at  Crad- 
ley,  Worcestershire,  near  Halesowen,  Shrop- 
■mre.  Heservedhisapprenticeshiptoan orna- 
mental engraver  of  gun  locks  and  barrels.  In 
1716he  set  up  in  that  business  in  Vine  Street, 
Minories,  London,  and  added  tool-making  for 
bookbinders  and  silver-chasers.  In  the  same 
year  an  eminent  printer,  John  Watts,  recog- 
nised Caslon's  skill  in  cutting  binding-punches 
•nd  employed  him  for  that  purpose  as  well 
as  to  cut  type-punches.  He  also  gave  him  the 
jneana  to  fit  up  a  small  foundry,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  other  printers.  Grover  in  Al- 
derwate  Street,  James  in  Aldermanbury,  and 
the  Clarendon  House  at  Oxford  were  then  the 
only  good  type-founders.  Caslon  now  married, 
and  in  1720  his  first  child,  named  W^illiam,was 
bom.  In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
to  cut  the  fount  of '  English  Arabic '  for  the 
New  Testament  and  Ps^ter  required  for  the 
christians  of  the  East.  He  afterwards  cut 
in  '  pica  roman '  the  letters  of  his  own  name 
and  printed  them  at  foot  of  his  Arabic  speci- 
mens. By  the  advice  of  Samuel  Palmer 
(reputed  author  of  that '  History  of  Printing' 
really  written  by  GeoivePsalmanazar)  he  then 
cut  the  whole  fount  of  pica  roman  and  italic, 
and  this  he  did  in  very  superior  style.  Pal- 
mer withdrew  his  support  of  Caslon,  which 
gave  offence  to  certam  printers,  but  Caslon 
obtained  employment  from  the  elder  Bowyer. 
In  1722  he  executed  for  Bowyer  the  beauti- 
ful English  fount  of  roman,  italic,  and  He- 
brew used  for  printing  Selden's  '  Works '  in 
folio,  also  the  Coptic  types  of  Dr.  Wilkins's 
edition  of  the '  Pentateuch,'  and  various  sized 
characters  for  other  important  works.  Watts 
liad  lent  him  1001. ;  Bowyer  and  his  son-in- 
law  Bettenham  now  lent  him  200/.  each. 
The  three  printers  gave  him  their  custom. 
Caslon  set  Doldlv  to  work  to  complete  his 
factory  in  every  branch.  Eventually  his  pro- 
ductions surpassed  those  of  all  continental 
Artists,  aod  were  is  great  demand  by  foreign 


printers,  who  called  him  and  Jackson  hii 
pupil '  the  English  Elzevirs.'  His  first  foun- 
dry was  a  garret  in  Helmet  Bow ;  the  necond 
in  Ironmonger  Bow ;  the  third,  in  1735,  ii 
CSiisweU  Street.  At  the  latter  place  tk 
busincM,  increasiiig  year  by  year,  was  ca> 
ried  on  in  conjunction  with  his  ^dest  son,  Wil- 
liam Caslon  the  younger  [q.  v.],  whose  nssie 
first  appears  on  specimen  sheets  in  1742,  in 
the  style  '  William  Caslon  &  Son.'  Csslon 
retired  to  a  house  in  the  Hackney  Boad  is 
1750,  about  which  time  he  was  put  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace  for  Middlesex.  Soon 
after  he  removed  to  his  '  country  house'  on 
Bethnal  Green,  and  died  there  23  Jan.  1766. 
He  was  buried  in  St.  Luke's  chnrchysid, 
where  a  monument  records  his  memory  vith 
that  of  his  son  William. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Nichols  descnbe 
Caslon's  hospitality  and  musical  enteittin- 
ments,  and  he  is  pleasantly  noticed  in  Dil>- 
din's  '  Decameron  (7th  day). 

Caslon  was  three  times  married.  F&bei'i 
mezzotinto  print  of  Caslon  is  from  a  painting 
by  F.  Kyte,  now  in  possession  of  thepieeent 
firm,  which  has  also  a  large  three-quut«r 
len^Ji  portrait.  The  earliest  doted  spedmes 
of  Caslon's  printing  types  in  book  form  it  in 
the  library  of  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, WorcesteTj  Mass.  It  is  called  '  A 
Specimen  of  Pnnting  Types  by  "WillisB 
Caslon  &  Son,'  1763, 8vo,  86  pp.  printed  on 
one  side.  This  is  probably  an  '  advance-copy' 
of  the  exactly  smiilar  work  in  the  Biiti^ 
Museum  Library,  dated  1764.  The  'Uni- 
versal Magazine,  June,  1750,  contains  a  foU- 
ing-plate  Leaded  '  A  True  and  Exact  repre- 
sentation of  the  Art  of  Cuttiiig  and  Freju^ 
ing  Letters  for  Printing,'  whi(£  is  a  pictun 
of  Caslon's  foundry. 

[For  authorities  see  nnder  VfaiuM  CtMU» 
the  younger.]  J.  W.-O. 

CASLON,WILLIAM,theyounm!r(172(V- 

1778),  type-founder,  eldest  son  of  the  Reced- 
ing, by  lus  first  wife,  became  a  partner  with  his 
faUier  about  1742,  and  succeeded  him  at  hi> 
death  in  1766.  He  had  not  the  remaAihle 
ability  of  the  elder  Caslon,  but  he  was  sUe  to 
maintjiin  the  reputation  of  the  house  iguiut 
Boskerville,  Jackson,  C^tterell,  and  othen. 
The  universities  and  the  London  trade  ^ 
gave  thepreference  to  the  Caslon fountSjWhiffi 
combined  the  deamess  of  Elsevir  with  ill  tw 
elegance  of  Plantin,  and  Baskerville't  H^ 
cessors  were  less  Tegaidei.  Claslon  misiw 
Elizabeth,  only  dauf^ter  of  Dr.  Cartlidrf 
Basinghall  Street,  with  a  fortune  of  1O,000l 
His  wife  assisted  in  the  management  of  the 
great  letter-foundry  up  to  the  death  of  te 
husband,  which  took  placo  in  177&    ^ 
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property  was  equally  divided  I)etween  his 
widow  and  his  two  sons,  William  and  Heniy, 
who  erentually  became  the  heads  of  distinct 
families  and  chiefs  of  two  separate  firms  of 
type-founders.  William  Caslon  (third  of  the 
name)  sold  his  share  to  his  mother  (d.  24  Oct. 
1796)  and  sister-in-law,  the  widow  of  Henrr 
Caslon.  He  set  up  a  separate  business,  which 
in  1819  wasmoyed  to  Sheffield,  where  the  firm 
still  exists  as  Stephenson,  Blake,  &  Co.  The 
other  firm  was  represented  by  Heniy  WUliam 
Caslon,  last  of  tne  name,  who  died  14  July 
1874,  and  the  business  is  still  carried  on  as 
A.  "W.  Caslon  &  Co. 

[The  Caslon  Specimen  Books ;  Rowe  Hores'i 
Eogljah  Lettsr-foundeTs,  pp.  63,  97  ;  Hansard's 
Typographia,  1st  edit.  p.  368;  Nichols's  Lit. 
Anecd.  ii.  Sfifi ;  Kiehols's  IllnstnitioDS,  ii.  337, 
IT.  173,  231,  Tiii.  447,  474,  621 ;  Hawkins's 
History  of  Music,  t.  127 ;  Bibdin's  Decameron, 
ii.  379  J  West's  Views  of  Shropshire,  p.  121 ; 
Bigelow's  BibUog.  of  Printing,  i.  103-6;  Uni- 
rersal  Magazine,  November  1750;  Gent.  Mag. 
xxi.  284,  xxivj.  47,  xlix.  271,  It.  329,  Ivii. 
1129,  Ixx.  796,  Ixxix.  870,  689,  Ixxxvi.  i.  377, 
Imviii.  i.  687.  zxxiv.  new  ser.  96 ;  Ann.  Beg. 
I8jO,  p.  232 ;  Works  and  Life  of  Franklin,  1812, 
i.  72 ;  Lemoine's  Typographical  Antiquities,  p.  79 ; 
Timperley's  History  of  Printing,  pp.  683,  714, 
744,  749,  806,  834,  942 ;  Printing  Times  and 
Lithographer,  October  1874;  docnments  of  the 
Chiswell  Street  firm  and  family  papers.] 

J.  W.-O. 

CASSAU",  STEPHEN  HYDE  (178&- 
1841),  ecclesiastical  biographer,  son  of 
Stephen  Cassan,  barrister,  bynis  wife  Sarah, 
dai^hter  of  Charles  Mears,  was  bom  in  1789 
at  Calcutta,  where  his  father  was  sheriff.  He 
^8  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and 
took  his  B.A.  degree  on  14  Jan.  1816.  He  re- 
ceived deacon's  orders  on  36  March  following, 
andwas  ordained  priest  the  next  year.  While 
CQiate  of  Frome,  Somerset,  in  1820,  he  mode 
a  runaway  match  with  Fanny,  daughter  of 
Rev.  William  Ireland,  then  dead,  formerly 
vicar  of  that  parish.  This  marriage  occasioned 
considerable  scandal,  and  led  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings, of  which  an  account  is  given  in  two 
p&mpMets  published  at  Bath  in  1821— one, 
'  A  Beport  of  the  Trial,  Cassan  v.  Ireland,  for 
Defamation;'  and  the  other  by  Cassan,  entitled 
'Who  wrote  the  Letters,  or  a  Statement  of 
Facts.'  RemoTinff  from  Frome,  he  held  the 
curacy  of  Mere,Wflt8liire,  until  1831,  when  he 
was  presented  by  Sir  Richard  0.  Hoaie  to  the 
living  of  Bmton  with  Wyke  Cluunj^ower. 
He  was  also  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Caledon 
and  to  the  Ihike  of  Cambridge.  His  family 
'vasluge,  and  he  was  constantly  involved  in 
pecuniary  difficulties.  From  these  he  sought 
to  free  himself  by  publishing  books  by  sub- 


scription, and  by  seeking  for  promotion. 
He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  1829.  After  snfiering  from 
insomty  for  two  years,  he  died  on  19  July 
1841.  Besides  pamphlets — oneof  them  men- 
tioned above — lie  published :  1.  '  The  Sin  of 
Schism,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churck 
proved  to  be  the  only  safe  means  of  Salva- 
tion, a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  Frome,'  1819;  2nd  ed.,  with  appendix, 
1820.  This  was  answered  by  'A  Word 
of  Advice  to  the  Curate  of  Frome,'  1820. 
2.  'Lives  and  Memoirs  of  the  Bishops  of 
Sherborne  and  Salisbury,'  1824.  8.  A  volume 
of  sermons,  1827.  4.  'Lives  of  the  Bishops 
of  Winchester,'  1827,  2  vols.  5.  '  Lives  of 
the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,'  1830.  No 
set  of  his  lives  of  the  bishops  is  of  any  real 
value,  the  memoirs  being  almost  wholly  com- 
posed of  extracts  from  well-known  printed 
books.  Such  ori^nal  remarks  as  they  con- 
tain are  extraordmarily  childish  and  whim- 
sical, and  in  many  cases  exhibit  a  degree  of 
intolerance  which  was  probably  caused  by 
the  latent  presence  of  mental  disorder. 
Besides  these  works,  Cassan  compiled  genea'^ 
logics  of  himself  and  of  other  members  of 
his  family,  which  he  circulated  widely  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  his  descent  was 
noble,  and  that  he  therefore  had  a  strong 
claim  to  preferment.  He  contributed  va- 
rious genealogical  notices  to  the  'Gentle- 
man's Magazine.' 

[Oent.  Mag.  1841,  pt.  ii.  660;  information 
from  E.  Green,  esq.,  hon.  secretary  of  the  Somer- 
set Archteological  Society.]  W.  H. 

CASSEL  or  OASSELS,  RICHARD  (JL 
1757).    [See  Castle,  Richabd.] 

CASSELL,  JOHN  (1817-1866),  pub- 
lisher,  son  of  Mark  Cassell,  the  landlonl  of 
the  Ring  o'  Bells,  in  the  Old  Churchyard, 
Manchester,  who  died  in  1890,  was  bom  in 
his  Other's  inn  at  Manchester  on  23  Jan. 
1817.  EUs  education  was  of  a  very  slight 
nature,  and  at  an  early  afe  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  joiner  at  Salford.  In  1833 
his  attention  was  specially  called  to  the 
temperance  movement  by  hearing  Mr.  Joseph 
Livesey  speaking  on  the  subject  in  Oak  Street 
Chapd,  Manchester,  and  on  the  completion 
of  lus  indentures  he  commenced  his  intro- 
duction to  public  life  by  setting  out  on  a 
temperance  lecturing  tour.  He  had  already 
by  careful  self-culture  obtained  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  English  literature,  great 
general  information,  and  a  fair  mastery  ot 
the  French  language.  In  quest  of  employ- 
ment as  a  carpenter  he  reached  London  la 
October  1886,  and  shortly  afterwards  spoke 
at  a  temperance  meeting  in  the  Neir  Jero* 
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•alem  schoolroom  near  Westminster  Bridge 
£oad,  when  it  was  noticed  that  he  had  a 
very  broad  prorincial  dialect.  He  was  then 
recommended  to  Mr.  Meredith,  who  enrolled 
him  among  his  temperance  agents.  In  1847  he 
was  at  14%udge  Row,  city  of  London,  where 
be  had  establisned  hinnwlf  as  a  tea  and  coffee 
dealer  and  patent  medicine  agent,  but  two 
years  afterwards  remoyed  to  80  FenchnT(dL 
Street,  where  he  always  continued  to  haye  a 
share  m  the  business.  His  teas  and  coffees 
wereyery  eztensiyely  advertised,  and  the  sen- 
tence 'Bay  Cassell'g  Shilling  Coffee'  became 
quite  a  household  word.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  become  a  writer  and  his  own  publisher ; 
his  first  production  was  the '  Working  Man's 
Friend,'  which  appeared  in  1860.  The  Ghreat 
Exhibition  in  the  following  year  gaye  scope 
to  his  energies  in  the  'Ufustrated  Exhibi- 
tioner,' a  eomprehensiye  and  well-executed 
scheme.  On  16  and  20  May  1861  ha  gsye 
valuable  eyidence  before  the  select  commit- 
tee on  newspaper  stamps,  showing  the  injus- 
tice of  the  prosecution  of  many  periodicals 
for  giying  their  readers  a  TtiiniTTinTn  amount 
ct  actual  news.  He  also  at  the  same  time 
stated  that  he  had  entered  into  the  publish- 
ing business  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  pub- 
lications calculated  to  advance  the  moral 
ttnd  social  well-being  of  the  working  classes 
(Seport  from  Select  Committee,  1861,  pp. 
206-41).  Cassell's  '  Popular  Educator '  and 
'Cassell's  Magazine'  followed  in  1862,  and 
during  the  succeeding  twelve  months  Cas- 
sell's 'Family  Paper '  was  brought  out ;  this 
was  a  combination  of  the  pictorial  paper 
with  the  popular  periodical,  containing  a 
serial  story  and  a  chronicle  of  current  his- 
tory ;  many  of  the  niustrations  were  printed 
from  electrotypes  procured  from  the  Paris 
office  of '  L'niustration,'  and  they  were  equal 
to  those  which  embellished  the  illustrated 
papers  published  at  six  times  the  price.  The 
first  number  appeared  on  81  Bee.  1863,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  this  paper  attained  a 
large  circulation,  owing  partly  to  the  iUns- 
trations  which  were  given  in  eomiectio& 
with  the  war  in  the  Crimea.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  its  circulation  to  benefit  himself 
also  in  another  way,  to  advertise  his  own 
teas  and  coffees.  Numerous  works  now  pro- 
ceeded in  quick  socoessicm  from  his  press, 
either  in  tm  form  of  a  series  of  educational 
books  or  in  weekly  numbers  of  illnstrated 
standard  authors,  such  as  '  Robinson  Omsoe,' 
'Don  Quixote,'  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress,' 
'Gulliver's  Travels,'  and  many  others  of 
a  similar  nature,  besides  more  sofastantial 
fare  in  the  shape  of  the  '  History  of  Eng- 
land,' the  '  Natural  History,'  tie  '  BiWe 
Dietionsry,'  the   'Book  of  Martyrs,'  &c. 


Towards  the  close  of  1864  he  beam*  m- 
Tolved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  oUigtd 
him  to  decrease  his  estahlishnient,  ud  to 
disoontinue  the  least  remunentiyi  of  bit 
publications.  Other  periodicals  whidi  h 
produced  were '  The  Freeholder,'  the  BuntUr 
oigan  of  tiie  free  land  movanent,  'Th 
Pathway,'  a  relinous  magaiine,  tai  'Tbe 
Quiver.'  In  18W  he  joioed  with  Tbnui 
Dixon  Gkdpin  and  Gerarge  William  Pett«r, 
and  founded  the  weU-bown  fiim  <tf  Cit- 
sell,  Fetter,  &  Galpui.  From  th«t  itt»  i 
constant  series  of  popular  illustmted  (ml 
other  books  have  been  issued  by  theat  pub- 
lishers. OasseU  lived  to  see  many  of  tba 
works  brought  to  a  successful  tennioitkiii, 
or  reaching  a  circulation  such  as  nent  air 
tered  into  his  mind  when  he  comnuDCed  iin 
publishing  career,  and  to  preside  ora  tn  et- 
tablishment  in  full  working  order  eaa^' 
ing  nearly  five  hundred  hands.  H«  died  t; 
26  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Paric,  London,  oi 
2  April  1866. 

As  a  publisher  he  is  no  doubt  entititd  to 
rank  with  William  and  Robert  Chsmte! 
and  with  Charles  Knight,  and  it  mait  so! 
be  forgotten  that  sometimes  more  pmiasvis 
due  to  him  for  a  work  on  which  La  madai 
loss  than  for  a  work  which  in  more  reeat 
times  was  a  splendid  success.  Whttmn 
his  merits  as  a  writer  cannot  be  sUted,  u 
no  reliable  information  has  been  found  (o 
this  point.  Although  a  strict  abstainer,  be 
was  an  inveterate  smoker,  and,  whsdier  ei- 
Kaged  in  business  or  in  the  company  of  bis 
Iriends,  was  seldom  seen  without  t  dgv 
between  his  lips.  His  widow,  Mary  Omw!, 
died  at  47  Wilbnry  Road,  Brighton,  6  M 
1886. 

rCasseU's  Illustrated  Family  Paper,  with  p*- 
trait,  20  May  1866,  pp.  262-4  ;  ThomM  Frosfi 
Forty  Years'^  BecoUections  (1880),  pp.  tli-ii' 
Bookseller,  April  1 865,  p.  225,  and  Hay,  ^  »<  J 

O.GB. 

0AS8IB,  JAMES  (1819-1879X  p«i»t*' 
was  bom  at  Euth  Hall,  Aberdeendiir^  i« 
181d.  In  his  boyhood  be  met  with  sn  m- 
dent  whidi  left  lum  lame  fax  life,  and  d^ 
mined  him  to  devote  himself  topaintiii;.  Be 
was  a  pupil  of  James  Giles,  R.S.  A,  sfiiiitc 
of  highland  scenery  and  aniaoals.  Obm*  '^'' 
tied  m  Aberdeen,  where  the  sea  with  iH  I'll' 
ronndings  and  Uie  fisher  folk  that  nddad  on 
its  shores  were  a  most  powerful  source  of  ^• 
traction  to  him,  and  fi>rnied  the  most  pojpo'*' 
subjects  for  his  bmdi.  Elaborate  detail  nit 
being  suited  to  hisstyle,  the  broad  harmoDi*' 
efieots  of  marine  scenery  were  those  which »» 
most  excelled  in  depicting.  He  did  act,  bo*' 
met,  confine  >iii«i«H'  to  one  claa  of  HhJA 
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bat  ptinted  nnmerona jportiaita  and  domestic 
■uljects,  and  showed  &nr  skill  ss  a  painter  of 
animals.  He  exhibited  sereral  pictures  at  the 
RoTsl  Scottish  Academy  and  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  other  London  exhibitions.  In 
1869  he  was  elected  associate  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  and  removed  toEdinbnrgh, 
whore  he  resided  till  his  death.  In  February 
1879  he  was  elected  an  academician,  but  he 
had  been  for  some  time  in  failing  health,  and 
died  on  11  May  of  the  same  year.  Oassie's 
works  were  marked  by  a  ^niet  simplicity 
and  harmonious  tone.  His  friend  John 
Hiillip,  R.A.,  painted  his  portrait. 

[Scotsman,  12  May  1879;  Art  Joanml,  1879 ; 
Clement  and  Hntton's  Artists  of  the  Nineteenth 
Centmy ;  Oiaves's  Diet,  of  Artists,  1760-1880 ; 
Ostalogue  of  Royal  Scottish  Academy's  Loan 
Exhibition,  1880 ;  information  from  Mrs.  Fraser 
tad  Mr.  J.  M.  Gray.]  L.  C. 

CASSILIjIS,  EiKLS  oif.  [See  KESsimr, 
QlLBiTRT,  second  Eaei,,  d.  1527 ;  KEtfBBDX, 
Qhbebt,  third  Eabl,  1617P-1658;  Ken- 
HEDT,  GiLBiTBT,  fourth  E\Bt,  1541 P-1576 ; 
Kehsbbt,  Jomr,  fifth  Eabi,  1567?-1615j 
Kkwedt,  JoHsr,  sixth  Eabi.,  1695P-1668; 
KBNmBDT,  JoHS,  seventh  Eakl,  1646?- 
1701.] 

OASSrVEIiLAirNUS  (^  64  B.a),  a  Bri- 
tish prince  contemporary  with  Julius  Ctesar, 
whose  territory  lay  to  the  north  and  north- 
east of  the  river  Thames,  comprising  roughly 
the  modem  counties  of  Hertfordshire,  Buck- 
iof^iamshire^  and  Berkshire ;  its  exact  limits 
are  imcertam.  The  people  over  whom  he 
ruled  were  the  Oatuvellauni,  a  powerful  and 
warlike  nation  who  had  encroached  upon  the 
rarrounding  tribes;  their  territory  had  been 
much  extended  before  Cnsai's  arrival  in 
Britain  by  CasuveUaunus,  who  had  been  en- 
Ksged  in  constant  ecmflicts  with  his  neigh- 
bours, and  his  eonquests  had  given  him  such 
■npremacy  over  them  that  he  was  recognised 
u  their  natural  and  undisputed  leader  against 
the  invader.  Cassivellannns  is  first  men- 
tioned by  OKBir  in  his  acoonnt  of  his  second 
expedition  to  Britain  in  the  summer  of  54  B.C. 
CKsar  relatea  how,  after  having  efieoted  a 
landing  and  advanced  some  twelve  miles 
into  the  intoiior  ot  the  coun^,  he  was  re- 
called to  the  eoest  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
^sstmction  of  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  in 
a  storm.  Tea  days  were  consumed  in  re- 
pairing the  ships  that  remained,  and  then, 
advancing  to  the  Thames,  Csesar  found  the 
saemy  dmwn  up  in  great  force  on  the  north- 
ern bank  of  that  river,  under  the  command 
of  OasnvellanmM.  In  spite  of  the  British 
fi>rtificatioB  ef  the  banks,  the  Ronum  soldiers 
cnsied  tke  river,  and  the  Britons  were  un- 


able to  stand  before  thor  attack,  but  the 
progress  of  the  Romans  was  much  impeded 
by  the  skilful  use  made  by  Cassivellaunus  of 
his  charioteers,  four  thousand  of  whom  were 
employed  in  harassing  Ceesar's  line  of  mszcli. 
In  the  meantime  the  Trinovantes,  another 
powerful  people,  occupying  whatisnowEissex, 
and  part  of  Middlesex,  sent  envoys  to  Ceesar  to 
announce  their  submission.  Mandubratius, 
the  son  of  their  former  king  Imanuentius, 
had  fled  for  refuge  to  Ccesax,  in  order  to  es- 
cape the  fate  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
kmed  by  CassiveUatmus  in  ihe  course  of  his 
conquests  over  his  neighbours.  The  Trino« 
vontes  asked  Caesar  to  send  Mandubratius 
to  rule  ovw  them  and  to  protect  him  from 
Cassivellaunus,  Caesar  granted  their  request, 
and  sent  Mandubratius  to  them,  at  the  same 
time  demanding  and  obtaining  hostages  and 
com.  The  example  of  the  Trmovantes  was 
speedily  followed  by  other  tribes  living  along 
the  course  of  the  Thames,  whose  names  are 
Caesar  as  Cenimagni,  Segontiad, 


ites,  Bibroci,  and  Cassi,  all  6i  whom 
submitted.  From  them  Caesar  learnt  that 
Cassivellaunus  had  not  far  distant  a  fortified 
place  in  which  a  large  number  both  of  men 
and  of  cattle  had  been  collected  for  protec- 
tion against  the  enemy ;  this  stronghold  was 
promptly  attacked  by  Caesar ;  its  defenders 
were  unable  to  repulse  Caesar's  attack  and 
made  their  escape  on  another  side.  Many 
of  them  were  killed  in  their  flight,  and  the 
whole  of  the  cattle  fell  into  Caesar's  hands. 
The  precise  position  of  this  place  is  unknown. 
Meanwhile  Cassivellaunus  sent  instractions 
to  the  four  kings  who  governed  as  many  dis- 
tricts in  Cantlum,  or  Kent,  to  surprise  and 
storm  Caesar's  naval  camp.  The  attempt 
failed,  and,  being  discouraged  by  his  own  ill- 
success,  and  still  more  by  the  defection  of 
his  allies,  Cassivellaunus  submitted  to  Caesar, 
who  took  hostages,  imposed  an  annual  tri- 
bute, and  enjoined  Cassivellaunus  to  abstain 
ih>m  harassing  the  Trinovantes  or  their  king 
Mandubratius.  Caesar  now  left  Britain,  aft«r 
a  stay  of  barely  two  months.  In  "Welsh  trar- 
dition,  as  preserved  in  the  Triads  and  the 
Bruts,  Cassivellaunus  appears  as  Caswallawn. 
Here  much  romantic  detail  overlies  a  narra- 
tive in  which  an  agreement  with  the  main 
outline  of  Caesar's  account  can  be  traced. 

The  name  Cassivellaunus  is  Qsulish  in 
form.  The  first  part  of  the  word  is  com- 
pared by  Professor  Rhys  with  the  name  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Cassi,  and  the  whole  is  inter- 
preted by  him  to  mean  '  a  ruler  of  the  league 
or  a  tribe-king.'  Yellaunus  probably  meant 
'a  ruler,'  being  connected  with  the  Irish 
Jlaith  (a  prince),  and  with  Welsh  gwlad 
(country),  English  wUld,    The  name  of  ti^ 
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OBtayellauni  is  similarly  compounded  of  vel- 
launi  with  eatu,  Irish    eath,  Welsh  ead, 

battle. 

[Osar,  B.  G-.  v.  11-23;  Elton's  Origins  of 
English  History;  Ehys's  Lectures  on  Welsh  Phi- 
lology, 2nd  ed.,  and  Celtic  Britain.]       A.  U, 

CASTEELS,  PETER  (1684-1749),paiiiter 
and  engraver,  was  one  of  that  host  of  second- 
rate  foreigners  who  found  happy  hunting- 
grounds  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  He  was  bom  in  Ant- 
werp in  1084 ;  came  to  England  in  1703,  and 
revisited  Antwerp  in  1716.  He  shortly  re- 
turned, however,  and  settled  in  this  countrjr. 
He  painted  birds,  fowls,  fruit,  and  flowers  'in 
an  inferior  manner.'  He  worked  more  suc- 
cessfully with  the  graver.  r«rd  Burlington 
patronised  him,  and  published,  at  his  own 
chains,  Casteels's  '  Villas  of  the  Ancients,' 
giving  the  artist  the  profits.  In  1720  Casteels 
published  on  his  own  account  twelve  etchings 
of  birds  and  fowls,  and  also  some  engravings 
£rom  his  own  pictures.  In  1735  he  obtained 
work  as  a  designer  in  the  calico  works  at 
Tooting,  and  removed  thither ;  later  he  fol- 
lowed the  factory  to  Richmond,  and  there 
died  16  May  1749. 

[Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Fainting,  iii.  652,  ed. 
1840.] 

CASTELL,  EDMUND,  D.D.  (1606- 
1685),  Semitic  scholar,  was  the  second  son  of 
Robert  Castell  (probably  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge),  a  man  of  property  and  educa- 
tion, and  was  bom  '  iratis  Musis,'  as  he  said, 
at  East  Hatley  in  Cambridgeshire  in  the  year 
1006,  whence,  after  the  usual  grammatical 
training  of  the  period,  he  proceeded  in  1621, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  took  the  successive  degrees 
of  bachelor  (1624r-6^  and  master  (1628)  of 
arts,  and  bachelor  (1635)  and  doctor  (by 
mandate  1661)  of  divinity.  After  this  last 
date  he  removed  to  St.  John's  College,  on 
account  of  the  advantages  ofTered  by  its  li- 
brary, wherein  he  found  much  assistance  in 
the  compilation  of  the  great  work  of  his 
life,  the  'Lexicon  Heptaglotton,'  upon  which 
he  had  been  at  work  since  1651.  This  vast 
tmdertaking  was  in  some  sort  the  outcome 
of  Castell's  previous  labours  in  assisting Wal> 
ton  in  the  preparation  of  his  '  Biblia  Poly- 
glotta,'  in  which  the  former  was  especially 
reenonsible  for  the  Samaritan^Syriac,  Arabic, 
ana  Ethiopic  versions,  as  Walton  himself 
admits ;  though  it  appears  that  Castell  was 
credited  by  Walton  with  a  much  smaller 
share  in  the  work  than  he  really  accomplished, 
and  that,  so  far  from  deriving  any  profit 
from  the  gratuity  which  Walton  allowed 
each  of  his  assistants,  he  actually  disbursed 


a  thotisand  pcimds  of  his  private  foTtnne, 
over  and  abora  that  gratuity,  in  incidental 
researches. 

The  Polyglott  Bible  was  published  in  1657, 
and  Castell  was  already  in  the  throes  of  iti 
great  sequel,  the  'Lexicon  Heptaglottoii,He- 
braicum,  Chaldaicum,  Syriacom,  Sanutrita- 
num,  ^thiopicum,  Arabicom,  conjnnctiin,et 
Persicum  separatim.'  In  the  dedicatim  to 
Charles  II  prefixed  to  the  '  Lexicon,' irhen 
at  length  it  was  published  in  two  volvona 
folio  in  1669,  the  story  of  its  composition 
is  told  with  a  sad  simplicity  that  atones  for 
a  pedantic  display  of  varied  learning.  The 
eighteenth  year  of  composition,  he  writes,  h«8 
been  reached,  and  that  long  period  has  been 
filled  with  unremitting  toil  of  seldom  lessthta 
sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day,  with  constant 
vigils,  with  bodily  suffering — 'membronm 
con&actioues,  laxationes,contusiones ' — witli 
loss  of  fortune,  and  finally  all  but  the  k»s 
of  sight.  Worthington  (Diary,  ii.  22)  de- 
scribes him  at  this  time  as  '  a  modest  andn- 
tired  person,  indefatigably  studious :  hetutli 
sacrificed  himself  to  this  service,  and  is  it- 
solved  to  go  on  in  this  work  though  be  die 
in  it.'  He  had  scarcely  any  assistance.  Now 
and  again  he  induced,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
remnant  of  his  patrimony,  some  scholar  to  aid 
him,  but  it  was  rarelv  that  he  could  retain 
such  services  for  any  length  of  time  in  eo  de- 
pressing a  task.  He  mentions  three  scholan 
who  rendered  him  more  protracted  service,  but 
these  deserted  him  at  last,  even  his  printer 
mutinied,  and  he  was  left  alone  in  his  old  age 
to  finish  the  gigantic  work.  One  of  his  a>- 
sistants  suddenly  died,  and  Castell  had  to 
pay  for  his  burial,  and  took  charge  of  bia 
orphan  child.  He  had  not  only  spent  his 
liie  and  strength;  he  had  reduced  himself 
to  poverty  by  expending  over  12,000/.  upon 
the  work ;  and  even  so,  he  was  1,800/.  ia 
debt,  and  had  become  lesponaible  for  some 
debts  of  his  brother,  for  miich  the  nnfoitn- 
nate  scholar  was  sent  to  prison  in  1667. 
This  condition  of  actual  distasss,  aggravated 
by  the  loss  of  mach  of  his  library  and  effects 
in  the  great  fire,  and  coupled  perhaps  trith 
the  notice  attracted  by  a  volume  of  congra- 
tulatory poems  to  the  king,  at  length  pn* 
cured  him  a  scanty  measure  of  royal  favoor. 
In  1666  he  was  made  diaplain  in  ordinaiy 
to  the  king ;  in  1667  he  was  appointed  to 
the  eighth  prebendal  stall  in  Canteitaiy 
Cathedral,  from  which,  however,  he  wis  ex- 
cused attendance,  partly  by  reason  of  infir- 
mities, and  partly  on  account  of  the  dutiet 
of  the  profeasorslup  of  Ambic  at  Oambridg^ 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  the  year 
1664.  This  was  the  only  academic  emoln^ 
ment  he  ever  received,  and  that  by  wpit 
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not  university,  nomination;  and  although 
he  always  stayed  in  his.  friend  Lightfoot's 
rooms  wuen  at  Cambridge,  the  chair  cost  him 
more  than  it  brought  in,  as  Castell  himself 
stated  in  a  letter  (16  Aug,  1674)  to  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Spencer,  master  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge  (still  preserved  among 
the  manuscripts  at  Lambeth  Palace).  He 
was  also  elected  F.R.S.  in  1674, 

Castell  brought  out  his  '  Lexicon '  in  1669. 
It  marks  on  epoch  in  Semitic  scholarship. 
J.  D.  Micbaelis,  who  edited  a  separate  issue  of 
the  Syriac  division  of  the  work  (Gottingen, 
4to,  1788),  writes  with  respctful  enthusiasm 
of  Castell's  unparalleled  industry  and  solid 
learning,  and  differs  in  some  points  of  detail 
from  that '  vir  magnus'  only  with  the  greatest 
diffidence.  The  Hebrew  section  also  was  pub- 
lished separately  at  Qottingen  by  Trier  in 
1790-2  in  4to.  But  the  original '  Lexicon ' 
met  with  a  deplorablv  cold  welcome  in  Eng- 
land. The  '  London  "Gazette '  (No.  429,  De- 
cember 23-7,  1669)  contains  an  advertise- 
ment in  which  the  unhappy  scholar  states 
that  for  three-quarters  of  a  year  he  or  his 
servants  have  attended  in  London  at  the 
place  of  sale,  but  that  the  subscribers  send 
80  slowly  for  their  copies  that  he  must  fix 
the  following  Lady-day  as  the  last  date  of 
attendance.  At  the  time  of  his  death  about 
fire  hundred  copies  still  remained  unsold,  and 
his  niece  and  executrix,  Mrs.  Crisp,  lodged 
the  remnant  of  her  uncle's  life-work  in  one 
of  her  tenant's  houses  at  Martin  in  Surrey, 
vhere  for  some  years  the  rats  played  such 
havoc  with  the  learned  pages  that  when  the 
stock  came  to  be  examined  scarcely  a  single 
copy  could  be  made  up  from  the  wreck  of 
the  sheets,  and  the  fragments  were  sold  for 
the  sum  of  71. 

When  worn  out  with  work  and  bowed 
vith  years  Castell  received  the  vicarage  of 
Hatfield  Peverell  in  Essex,  from  which  he 
^ras  removed  to  the  rectory  of  Wodeham 
Walter  in  the  same  county,  and  finally  to 
Higham  Gobion,  Bedfordshire,  where  he  died 
in  1685,  We  learn  from  the  epit-aph  which 
he  himself  inscribed  over  the  grave  of  his 
'^e,  for  them  both,  that  he  married  Eliza- 
beth, relict  of  Sir  Peter  Bettesworth,  and 
afterwards  of  one  Herris.  In  spite  of  the 
unhandsome  usage  he  experienced  at  his 
nniversity,  he  preserved  to  the  last  his  zeal 
for  academic  interests,  and  he  bequeathed 
his  oriental  manuscripts,  including  nineteen 
Hebrew,  thirteen  Araoic,  and  six  Ethiopic,  to 
the  University  Library  (receipt  of  yiceAshan- 
cellor,  NiCHOM,  Lit.  Anted,  iv.  28);  HI 
books  selected  from  his  library  to  Emmanuel 
College,  and  a  massive  silver  tankard  to  St. 
Johns.   The  tankard  and  the  manuscripts 


were  left  on  condition  that  his  name  should 
be  inscribed  on  each;  and  this,  with  his  por- 
trait (which  may  also  be  seen  in  the  frontis- 
piece to  his  'Lexicon '),  has  been  duly  affixed 
(WUl  of  E.  Castell,  24  Oct.  1685,  Baker  MS. 
24,  pp.  268-71,  Brit.  Mus.) 

Besides  the  '  Lexicon  Heptaglotton '  and 
his  share  in  Walton's  'Biblia  Polyglotta,' 
Castell  was  the  author  of  an  inaugum  lec- 
ture on  the  merits  of  the  study  of  Arabic,  as 
exemplified  by  the  interpretation  of  the  Canon 
of  Avicenna('Oratio . . .  in  secundum  canonis 
Avicennse  librum,'  London,  1667, 4to),  which 
was  included  in  Kapp's  '  Clarissimorum  Vi- 
Tonun  Orationes  select^.'  Some  marginal 
manuscript  notes  of  Castell's  are  preserved 
in  the  copy  of  Plempius's  Canon  of  Avicenna 
(1658)  in  the  Britisn  Museum.  His  volume 
of  poems  addressed  to  Charles  II  is  entitled 
'Sol  Anglise  oriens  auspiciis  Caroli  II  re- 
gum  gloriosissimi'  (London,  ad  insigne  Cam- 
panie  in  coemiterio  D.  Pauli,  1660,  4to),  and 
includes  congratulatory  odes  in  Hebrew, 
Choldee,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic,  Ara- 
bic, Persian,  and  Greek,  with  indifferent 
Latin  translations.  The  obvious  design  of 
these  effusions  is  to  attract  the  king's  notice 
and  support  for  the  toiling  author  of  the 
'  Lexicon  Heptaglotton : ' 

Sic  eiit  lit  Budans  respiret  Lexicon,  atque 
Idetius  hinc  totum  progrediatur  opus. 

The  terrible  distress  of  the  poor  scholar 
excuses  the  fulsomeness  of  the  language  in 
which  the  king's  virtues  are  set  forth. 

TBiog.  Brit.  s.v. ;  Heame's  Piselim.  Obs.  to 
Leuind's  Collectanea,  p.  80  ;  Wood's  Athens 
Oxon.  (Bliss),  iii.  883 ;  Fasti,  ii.  48 ;  Worthing- 
ton's  Diary,  ii.  21,  44 ;  twenty-three  letters  of 
Cnstell  to  Lightfoot;,  16S4-70,  in  Lightfoot's 
Works  (ed.  Pitman),  vol.  xiii. ;  London  Gazette, 
No.  429 ;  Dad.  and  Pnef.  to  the  Lex.  Hepta- 
glotton ;  information  from  Key.  3.  £.  B.  Mayor, 
and  from  Rev.  J.  O.  Lairrence,  vicar  of  Tadloir, 
who  finds  the  name  spelt  Castell  in  the  baptis- 
mal register— not  Castle,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed.] 3.  L.-P. 

CASTELL,  \VILLIAM  {d.  1646),  pub- 
lished  *A  Petition  exhibit^  to  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament  for  the  Propagating  of 
the  Gospel  in  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  for  settling  our  Colonies  there,'  1641, 
reprinted  in  Force's  'Tracts,'  vol.  i.  1836; 
and  '  A  Short  Discoverie  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Continent  of  America,  from  the  Equinoctiall 
Northward,  and  of  the  adjacent  Isles,'  1644, 
reprinted  in  Osborne's  'Voyages,'  1745.  He 
became  rector  of  Courteenhall,  Northampton- 
shire, in  1627,  and  died  on  4  July  1645. 

[Brydges's  Northamptonshire,  i,  354 ;  British 
Museum  Catalogue.]  T.  F.  H. 
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CASTELLO,    ADRIAN    DE   (UOOP-  the  'Bant  of  the  Dales.'  and  hia  nuie ii 
1621 P).    [See  Adbiait  db  Oasibllo.]  sometimes  spelled  Castello. 


CASTILLO,  JOHN  (1792-1845),  dialect 
poet,  was  bom  m  1792  at  Rathfamham,  near 
Dublin,  but  his  parents,  who  were  Roman 
catholics,  emigrated  to  England,  and  on  the 
Toyage  were  shipwrecked  on  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Oastulo  was  then  only  two  or  three  years  old. 
They  settled  at  the  qiiiet  hamlet  of  Leal- 
holm  Bridge,  nine  miles  from  Whitby.  Cas- 
tillo identified  himself  completely  with  the 
county  of  York.  WlB  father  having  died 
when  Castillo  was  eleven,  he  was  taken  from 
school  to  become  a  servant-boy  in  Lincoln- 
shire, but  two  years  later  he  returned  and 
lived  chiefly  at  Fryup  in  Cleveland,  where 
he  was  a  stonemason.  He  was  admitted  as 
a  member  of  a  Wesleyan  '  class '  at  Danby 
End  Chapel  on  6  April  1818.  He  now  be- 
came a  local  preacher  and  an  energetic  re- 
vivalist, having  considerable  success  in  the 
Dales.  In  18S8,  when  his  name  was  not 
on  an^  plan  as  preacher,  he  says  that  he 
'occasionally  got  severe  lashes  on  that  ac- 
count, but  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible 
to  keep  out  of  the  pulpits  by  holding  prayer 
meetings  and  giving  exhortations  out  of  the 
singing  pews  or  from  the  forms.'  He  wrote 
verses,  some  of  them  illustrative  of  Wes- 
leyan relig[ious  sentiments  and  others  sug- 
gested by  incidents  which  occurred  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  most  important  is 'Awd 
Isaac,'  which  is  a  valuable  memorial  of  the 
Cleveland  dialect  (though  the  author  allowed 
his  ministerial  fnends  to  make  some  un- 
happv  'corrections'),  and  has  had  a  wide 
^pularity  amonff  the  peasantry.  Old  Isaac 
Hobb  of  Olaisdale  is  supposed  to  be  the  ori- 
nnal  of  the  piece.  It  is  a  description  of 
Sunday  in  Cleveland.  Another,  '  T*  Leeal> 
holm  Chap's  Lucky  Dream,'  is  a  Yorkshire 
variant  of  the  legend  of  the  chapman  of  S  waff- 
ham,  a  folk-tale  of  which  the  earliest  form 
is  that  given  in  the  Persian  poran  called  the 
'  Masnavi,'  written  by  JaUuddin.  This  le- 
gend is  discussed  in  the '  Antiquary,'  1884-5, 
X.  202,  xL  167.  Castillo  died  at  Pickering 
on  16  April  1845,  and  is  buried  in  the  grave- 
yard of  the  Wesleyan  chapel  there.  Of 
'Awd  Isaac'  there  have  been  many  editions, 
chiefly  without  the  author's  name.  Of  his 
collected  writings  there  are  two  editions, 
one  published  at  Kirby  Moorside  in  1850, 
and  the  other  at  Stokesley  in  1858.  The 
'  Dialect  Poems '  were  reissued  at  Stokesley 
in  1878.  He  was  an  habitual  dialect  speaker, 
and  even  employed  it  in  his  discourses  as  a 
local  preacher.  One  of  his  sermons, '  Jacob's 
Ladder,'  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form  at 
Filey  in  1858,    He  was  locally  known  as 


[Skeat's  BiUiographical  List  (Engljili  Do- 
lect  Society),  pp.  118,  119;  Ke«3am^  Foeteo! 
Yorkshire,  p.  217;  Grainge's  Poets  and  Poetij 
of  Yorkshire,  p.  366  ;  Poems  in  the  North  Tori. 
shire  Dialect,  by  the  late  John  Castillo,  editai 
-with  If emoir  by  Gheoige  Mtfkfaam  Tveddell, 
Stokesley,  1878.]  W.  R  A.  A. 

CASTINE,  THOMAS  (d.l798P),tn»tiT! 
of  Ballyneille,  parish  of  Loman,  Isle  of  Mu, 
is  stated  by  the  Manx  historian  Train  to  kn 
enlisted  in  the  'kins's  own'  regiment  of  foot 
(4th  foot),  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  sff- 
geant.  Returning  on  furlough  after  a  few 
years'  absence,  the  story  continues,  he  manied 
about  1778  a  youngwoman  named  Helen Oiff- 
lace,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  befbit  Hii 
departure,  and  indulging  in  diMipationwith 
former  companions,  no  overstayed  his  lum. 
Fearing  apprehension  as  a  deserter,  he  eactped 
in  a  smuggling  lugger  to  Dunkirk,  and,  enter- 
ing the  French  army,  served  in  Americt  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  he  idd 
the  rank  of  colonel  of  infantry,  Tnio  tpeib 
of  him  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  due&oi 
the  revolutionary  armies,  and  refers  to  his 
services  at  Mayence,  and  his  ezecation  in 
Paris  in  August  1793,  apparently  identffiiig 
him  with  the  general  of  division.  Adam  PUip 
de  Custine,  who  was  executed  at  Paris  m 
17  Auff.  1798  for  alleged  treason  atHsjoiee, 
and  whose  fate  and  the  romantic  cimm- 
stanoes  attending  it  have  been  related  br 
Alison  and  other  writers.  Train  further 
states  that  Castine's  wife  was  left  behiwl 
when  he  absconded,  and  that  the  issue  of  the 
marriage,  a  son,  was  twenty  years  of  tge  »nd 
a  servant  at  the  time  of  his  uther's  death  in 
1798.  This  young  man  enlisted  in  theMuu 
FenciWes,  and  was  subsequently  a  seigeuit 
in  the  Galloway  militia.  In  1837  he  wm  » 
shopkeeper  in  the  village  of  Auchencnir,  (» 
Qallowjw'.  Understanding  that  his  &ther 
had  died  possessed  of  property  in  France^ 
had  made  application,  throuA  the  lata  Mr. 
Outlar  Fergusson,  M.P.  fbr  Kirkcudbright,  to 
Prince  Talleyrand,  when  French  ambassador 
in  London ;  but  the  inquiry  instituted  showed 
that  all  traces  of  such  property,  if  it  ever 
existed,  had  been  lost  in  the  fronbte  Md 
confusion  of  1793.  The  first  and  last  t?^ 
tions  of  this  story  are,  no  doubt,  anthenftc ; 
but  although  there  is  reason  to  snpjipse  tbtf 
the  Manx  deserter,  Castine,  held  rank  m  tM 
French  revolutionary  army,  there  is  notwug 
to  connect  him  with  thejwwral  cf  aiy^^ 
Custine.  The  name  of  Tfiomas  Csstine  doei 
not  appear  m  the  alphabetical  lists  of  persons 
guillotined  givea  by  Pmdhonnne. 
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[Tram's  Hist.  I.  of  Ilan,ii.  349 ;  Alison's  Hisk 
if  Enrops,  lii. ;  Prndhomme's  Crimes  de  la  IUto- 
iTition  (Paris,  1797).]  H.  M.  C. 

OASTLE,  EDMUND  (1698-1760),master 
of  Coiptw  Ohristi  College,  Cambridge,  and 
dean  of  Hereford,  was  a  native  of  Kent,  and 
^na  bom  on  14  Sept.  1698  near  Canterbury, 
Twhere  he  receivea  the  greater  part  of  bjs 
ediieati<xi.  He  was  admitted  into  C<b^us 
Christi  College,  Cambrid^  in  1716,  beiag 
aippointed  'puer  oubiculi'  by  the  maater, 
!BiBh<^  Gbeene,  and  to  a  Elentish  scholarship 
on  Arahbishop  Paorker's  foundation.  He  re- 
ceiTed  the  decree  of  B.A.  in  1719,  and  was 
made  fellow  in  1722.  He  was  a|)ponited 
public  orator  in  1726-7,  but  vacated  toe  office 
in  1729,  on  being  appointed  to  the  vicarages 
of  Elm  and  Eiiin»th  in  the  Isle  of  £lv,  whence 
lie  was  removed  to  Bariey,  Hertfordshire.  In 
1744  be  was  mads  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Sdiool, 
in  1744-fi  master  of  Carpus  Christi  College, 
and  in  1746  vi«e-chan(^or.  In  1747  he 
'was  promoted  to  a  prebend  at  Lincoln,  and  in 
174fiC-9  to  the  deanery  of  Hereford.  He  died 
at  Bath  on  6  Jane  1760.  He  was  buried  at 
Sarley,  Hertfordshire,  wheare  there  is  a  Latin 
inscription  to  his  memory.  He  was  stated 
to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  learning 
and  of  great  simpUeity  of  manners. 

niiahcds's  IJt.  Anaed.  vi.  78 ;  Master^s  History 
of  Oorpnc  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  pp.  235-9 ; 
Le  Xere's  Fasti.]  T.  F.  H. 

CASTLE,  GEORGE,  M.D.  (1636  P- 
1673),  physician,  only  son  of  John  Castle, 
a  doctor  of  medicine  of  Oxford  of  10  July 
1644,  by  Grisagon  his  wife,  was  born  in 
or  about  1685.  After  a  good  preliminary 
education  at  Thame  grammar  scuool,  under 
Dr.  "William  Burt,  he  was  admitted  a  com- 
moner of  Balliol  Cfollege,  Oxford,  on  8  April 
1662,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  proceeded 
B.A.  on  18  Oct.  1654,  MA.  on  29  May  1657. 
MeanwhOe  he  had  gained  s  probationary 
fellowship  at  All  Souls  in  1656,  and  accu- 
mulating his  degrees  in  physic  proceeded 
M.D.  as  a  member  of  that  house  on  21  June 
1666.  Castle  now  settled  in  town,  where 
he  practised,  as  his  father  had  done,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  In 
February  1669  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and,  as  he  himself  indi- 
cates in  the  epistle  dedicatory  prefixed  to 
his  'Chymical  Qalenist,'  had  thoughts  of 
presenting  himself  before  the  Colle^  of 
Physicians  for  examination  as  a  candidate. 
Afterwards,  by  the  influence  of  his  friend 
Itfartin  Clinord,  master  of  the  Charterhouse, 
Castle  was  appointed  physician  to  that  in- 
stitution, and  obtained  a  respectable  share 
of  business.     But  giving  way,  if  we  may 


credit  Wood's  statement,  to  habits  of  fires 
living,  he  died  of  fever  on  12  Oct.  1673. 
His  win.  wherein  he  is  described  as  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fielde,  is  dated 
25  Sept.  in  that  year,  and  was  proved 
by  his  relict  Anne  on  16  Oct.  following 
(Reg.  in  P.  0. 0. 122,  Pye).  Castle  was  the 
author  of  '  The  Chymical  Galenist :  a  Trea- 
tise, wherein  the  Practise  of  the  Ancients 
is  reconcil'd  to  the  new  Discoveries  in  the 
Theory  of  Physick ;  shewing,  That  many  of 
their  Rules,  Methods,  and  Medicins,  are 
useful  for  the  Curing  of  Diseases  in  this  Age, 
and  in  the  Northern  parts  of  the  World. 
In  which  are  some  Reflections  upon  a  Book, 
intituled,  Medela  Medicinss,'  8vo,  London, 
1667. 

[Wood's  AthentB  Oxon.  (Bliss),  iii.  998-9; 
Wood's  Fasti  Oxon.  (Bliss),  ii.  181,  200,  282-8.) 

G.  G. 

CASTLE,  OASSEL,  or  CASSELS, 
RICHARD  {d.  1751),  architect,  was  a  Ger- 
man, who  at  the  invitation  of  Sir  Gustavus 
Hume,  bart.,  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  last  century.  He  had  few 
rivals,  and  soon  obtained  an  extensive  prac- 
tice. He  began  with  rebuilding  his  pa- 
tron's seat,  Castle  Hume,  co.  Fermanagh ;  he 
afterwards  designed  the  mansion  of  Hazle- 
wood,  00.  Sligo ;  Powerscourt,  co.  Wicklow ; 
Carton  House,  co.  Kildare ;  and  Bessborough 
House,  CO.  Kilkenny.  In  Dublin  his  designs 
included  the  Marquis  of  Waterford's  house  in 
Marlboroixgh  Street,  Leinster  House  in  Kil- 
dare Street,  afterwards  the  Dublin  Society 
house,  Lord  Bective's  house  in  Smithfield,  and 
many  private  houses  in  Sackville  Street,  Ste- 
phen's Ghreen,  and  other  parts  of  the  city.  His 
public  works  were  not  so  numerous.  He  built 
the  cupola  of  the  old  chapel  in  the  college, 
long  smce  removed;  the  printing-office  in 
the  college  park ;  the  Rotunda,  or  lying<-in 
hospital ;  and  the  music  hall  in  Fishamble 
Street,  where  Handel  produced  the  'Mes- 
siah' onlS  April  1742,  and  praised  the  build- 
ing for  its  acoustic  properties.  The  design 
for  the  Pari  lament  House  is  believed  to  be  his. 
Castle  died  suddenly  at  Carton  on  19  Feb. 
1751,  aged  about  sixty,  and  was  buried 
at  Maynooth  (Webb,  Compendium  of  Irish 
Biography,  p.  682).  He  is  represented  as  a 
man  of  integrity,  of  amiable  though  some- 
what eccentric  manners,  whom  convivial 
habits  kept  poor.  It  is  said  that  when  he 
felt  dissatisfied  with  any  part  of  his  work, 
he  collected  his  men  together,  marched  them 
to  it  in  procession,  and  forthwith  pulled  it 
down.  To  Castle  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
introduced  into  Ireland  a  greatly  improved 
style  of  architecture.    In  1736  he  published 
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'  An  Essay  towards  Suppljring  the  City  of 
Dublin  with  Water.' 

rWarbnrtoD,  Whitelaw,  and  Walsh's  Hist,  of 
Dublin,  iL  11S7-8 ;  Bedgrove's  Diet,  of  Artists, 
1878.]  G.  G. 

CASTLE,  THOMAS  (1804  P-1840  ?)  bo- 
tanical and  medical  wnter,  was  bom  in 
Kent,  and  after  leaving  school  became  a 
pupil  of  John  Gill,  surgeon,  at  Hrthe ;  in 
his  third  year  he  began  aia  first  book,  which 
he  finished  beforegoing  to  London  to  cany 
on  his  studies.  He  entered  Ouy's  Hospital 
in  1826,  and  was  a  member  of  its  Physical 
Society ;  the  year  following  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society,  when  he  was 
living  in  Bennondsey  Square.  Subsequently 
he  removed  to  Brighton,  and  in  1838  he 
signed  himself  'ILD.,  F.L.S.,  consulting 
physician  to  St.  John's  British  Hospital  and 
memb.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.'  His  name  is  to  be 
found  in  the  medical  list  of  the  same  year, 
but  he  seems  to  have  died  soon  afterwards. 
Further  particulars  of  his  life  are  wanting; 
the  above  having  been  gleaned  from  his  pub- 
lications, which  are  as  follows :  1.  '  Lexicon 
Pharmacopcelium,'  Lpnd.  1826, 8vo,  Sndedit., 
1834.  2.  'Modem  Sureery,'  1828,  12mo. 
3.  '  Manual  of  Surgery,*^  ea.  by,  2nd  edit. 
1829,  3rd  edit.  1831.  4.  'Systematic  and 
Physiological  Botany,' 1829, 12mo.  5.  'Me- 
dical Botaiiy,'  1829,  12mo.  6.  'Linnnan 
System  of  Botany,'  1836,  4to.  7.  '  Essay 
on  Poisons,'  1834,  8vo,  7th  edit.  1846. 
8.  'Pharmacopoeia,  Roy.  ColL  Phys.'traaa. 
by,  1837,  8vo,  2nd  edit.  1888.  9.  '  Table  of 
Greek  Verbs,' Cambridge,  1832, 4to.  He  also 
edited  two  editions  of  Blundell's  '  Biseases 
of  Women,'  1834  and  1887,  and  with  J.  A. 
Barton  published  a  'British  Flora  Medica,' 
1837,  a  second  edition  of  which  was  edited  in 
1867  by  J.  R.  Jackson. 

[Castle's  Works.]  B.  D.  J. 

CASTLEHAVEN,  third  Eabl  oi' 
(1617  .f-1684).    [See  Touohet,  James.] 

OASTLEMAIN,  CouirrEss  op  (1641- 
1709).  [See  Villibbs,  Babbaba,  Duchess 
OP  Cleveland.] 

CASTLEMAIN,  Eabl  op  (A  1703). 
[See  Palxeb,  Koobb.] 

CASTLEBEAQH,  Viscouinr  (1739- 
1821).    [See  Stbwaet,  Robebt.] 

CASTRO,  ALFONSO  t  (1495-1568), 
theologian,  was  a  native  of  Zamora  in 
Spain,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the 
Franciscan  order  at  Salamanca.    He  became 


famous  both  as  a  theologian  and  a  preachar. 
So  g^at  was  his  reputation  th&t  about 
1632  he  was  summoned  to  Bruges  by 
the  Spanish  merchants  resident  thare,  that 
they  might  have  the  advantage  of  ha 
teaching.  As  a  theologian  he  had  tA- 
lowed  with  interest  the  controveraiea  opened 
up  by  the  Lutheran  movement,  and  whils 
he  was  at  Bruges  he  finished  the  great 
work  on  which  he  had  been  long  ensaged, 
a  treatise  'Adversus  Htetesee,'  which  was 
pnblished  at  Paris  in  1634.  The  object  of 
his  book  was  a  classification  and  examina- 
tion of  all  heretical  opinions,  together  with 
a  refutation  of  them,  and  an  account  of 
their  condemnation  at  previous  times  by  the 
church.  So  great  was  the  learning  of  Fiay 
Alfonso  that  his  book  was  at  once  accepted 
as  a  repertory  for  controversial  purpose*  on 
the  Roman  side.  In  twenty-two  years  it 
passed  through  ten  editions  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany.  The  beet  known  are  Go- 
logne,  1630, 1639, 1643, 1649 ;  Lyons,  1546^ 
1666. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work  he 
returned  to  Salamanca,  and  continued  his 
work  as  a  preacher.  In  1637  he  published  1 
volume  of  sermons  on  Psalm  IL  ('Homilic 
XXV.  in  Psalmum  li.,'  Salamanca,  1537),  and 
in  1540  another  volume  of  sermons  on  Paaln 
xxxi.  ('  Homilies  xxiv.  in  Psalmum  xzxL,' 
Salamanca,  1540).  His  merits  were  recog- 
nised by  Charles  V,  who  made  him  one  of  his 
chaplains.  He  was  present  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Spanish  church  at  the  first  sesaioii 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  seems,  however, 
soon  to  have  returned  to  Salamanca,  where 
he  published,  in  October  1647,  a  treatise 
'  De  justa  hssreticorum  punitione,'  which  was 
dedicated  to  Charles  Y.  In  this  work  he  set 
himself  to  prove — not  that  it  was  just  to 
punish  heretics,  which  he  regarded  as  soS- 
ciently  proved  already,  but  that  the  actual 
punishments  infiictea  by  the  church  wen 
lustly  imposed.  In  1650  he  pnblished  at 
Salamanca  his  last  book, '  De  potestate  legis 
pcenalis,'  in  which  he  discussed,  with  much 
ability,  several  questions  regarding  the  moral 
obligations  attaching  to  legal  enactments. 
The  book  is  curious,  as  giving  some  insist 
into  the  difficulties  which  arose  from  the 
movement  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  con- 
flict between  conscientious  convictions  and 
legal  obligations.  The  question,  Has  the 
law  an  inherent  claim  on  man's  obedience,  cr 
only  a  power  of  punishing  its  non-observance? 
was  one  which  exercised  the  minds  of  men. 

Fray  Alfonso  is  connected  with  English 
history  because  he  was  chosen  by  Charles  V 
to  accompany  his  son  Philip  when  he  came 
as  the  accepted  husband  of  Queen  Mary  in 
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1554  The  re-establishment  of  the  old  faith 
in  England  was  a  difficult  matter,  requiring 
wisdom  and  discretion,  and  Alfonso  was  sent 
to  be  Philip's  counsellor,  as  well  as  his  spiri- 
tual director.  He  was  not  favourably  im- 
inressed  with  the  discretion  shown  by  the 
English  bishops  in  pursuing  their  ends  by 
severities  whicn  alienated  popular  sympathy. 
The  imperial  envoy,  Simon  Benard,  urged 
greater  moderation,  but  his  remonstrances 
were  unheeded.  At  last  Philip  was  advised, 
in  his  own  interests,  to  make  it  known  that 
he  ^d  not  favour  the  policy  of  persecution. 
On  9  Feb.  1565  six  heretics  were  burnt  in 
London.  On  the  following  day  Fray  Alfonso 
pablidy  preached  an  eloquent  sermon  against 
persecution.  'He  did  earnestly  inveigh 
against  the  bishops  for  so  burning  men,  say- 
ing plainly  that  they  learned  it  not  in  the 
Scripture  to  bum  any  man  for  his  conscience ; 
but  the  contrarie,  that  they  should  live  and 
be  converted,  with  many  other  things  more 
to  the  same  purpose '  (Foib,  Acts  and  Motm- 
menU,  ed.  1841,  pp.  704-5). 

This  sermon  of  Alfonso  made  a  great  im- 
piession  at  the  time,  and  no  doubt  delayed  the 
execution  of  Bidley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer. 
But  the  English  bishops  resented  Spanish  in- 
terference, and  those  who  were  the  objects  of 
Alfonso's  intercession  did  not  thimk  him  for 
it  JohnBradford (1510P-1565)  [q.  v.],  who 
was  in  prison  awaiting  his  death,  was  told  of 
Alfonso  s  sermon.  '  Verily,' he  said, 'I had  a 
book  within  these  two  days  of  his  writing, 
-and  therein  he  saith  that  it  is  not  meet  nor 
convenient  that  heretics  should  live '  (Brad- 
wed's  Works,  Parker  Society,  i.  554).  This 
■was  the  book  '  De  justa  heereticorum  puni- 
tione,'and  Bradford  s  remark  shows  how  im- 
possible is  fairness  of  mind  in  times  of  ex- 
dtement.  Even  the  modem  editor  quotes 
««  Bradford's  authority  Alfonso's  position : 
'  Teneo  justum  esse  ut  heereticus  incorrigibilis 
occidatUT.'  In  those  days  scarcely  any  one 
disputed  that  proposition  ;  but  they  differed 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  heretic,'  and 
Alfonso's  sermon  only  meant  that  he  took  a 
different  view  from  the  English  bidiops  of 
tke  meaning  of  the  word  '  incorrigible.'  The 
ambassador  Renard,  writing  to  CSiarles  V  at 
the  same  time,  said  that  the  English  bishops 
were  hasty  in  their  punishment,  and  did  not 
show  the  moderation  which  the  church  had 
always  used  in  weaning  the  people  from  error 
by  teaching  and  preaching ;  unless  punish- 
inent  was  called  for  by  some  scandalous  act 
It  ought  not  to  be  employed  (Papiers  tC£tat 
«»  Cardinal  Granvelle,  iv.  397, 404).  There  is 
«o  Bood  ground  for  questioning  Alfonso's 
««)d  sense  or  sincerity. 
A  few  days  after  ms  sermon,  on  25  Feb., 
TOL.  m. 


Alfonso  visited  Bradford  in  his  prison,  and 
tried  to  convince  him  of  his  errors.  We  have 
Bradford's  own  account  of  the  interview 
Q.  e.  530,  &c.),  and  what  he  tells  us  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  his  calm  assumption  of 
superior  enlightenment  must  have  sorely 
tried  the  temper  of  a  man  of  Alfonso's  learn* 
ing.  '  He  hath  a  great  name  for  learning,* 
says  Bradford,  '  but  surely  he  hath  little  pa- 
tience ; '  he  spoke  '  so  that  the  whole  house 
did  ring  again  with  an  echo.'  Bradford  was 
quite  convinced  that  thecontroversial triumph 
was  on  his  own  side. 

This  is  all  that  we  hear  of  Alfonso  in  Eng- 
land. In  May  1556  he  was  in  Antwerp, 
where  he  issued  a  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  his  work, '  Adversus  Hareses,'  which 
had  occupied  him  during  his  leisure  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  he  dedicated  to  Philip. 
From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  stayed  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  at  the  end  of  1557  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Compostella.  He 
had  not  time  to  enter  on  his  omce,  but  died 
in  Brussels  on  11  Feb.  1558,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three. 

The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Alfonso 
is '  Alfonsi  a  Castro  Zamorensis  Opera  Omnia,' 
2  vols.  Paris,  1578. 

[Most  of  the  information  about  Alfonso  is 
gleaned  from  tho  dedications  and  prefaces  of  his 
works ;  besides  this  there  are  short  accounts  of 
him  in  Antonius's  Bibliotheca  Hispana  Nova, 
vol.  i.,  and  Wadding's  Scriptores  Ordinis  Hino- 
rum.]  M.  C. 

CASWALL,  EDWARD  (1814-1878), 
divine  and  poet,  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Clarke  Caswall,  and  younger  brother  of  Dr. 
Henry  Caswall,  prebendary  of  Salisbury.  He 
was  IJorn  on  15  July  1814  at  Yateley,  Hamp- 
shire, where  his  father  was  vicar.  He  was 
educated  at  Marlborough  and  at  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  society  he  was 
Hulme  exhibitioner.  He  graduated  B. A.  in 
1836  and  M.A.  in  1838.  After  ordination 
he  was  presented  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Stratfom-sub-Castle,  Wiltshire,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  his  tmcle.  Dr.  Burgess,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury [q.  v.]  Thjs  living  he  resigned  shortly 
before  his  reception  into  the  Roman  catholic 
church  in  January  1847.  Two  years  later 
he  became  a  widower,  and  in  March  1850  he 
joined  the  Orator?  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  under 
Dr.  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Newman,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  at  the  house  of 
Lord  Shrewsbury,  and  to  whose  writings  he 
always  attributed  his  conversion  to  the 
catholic  faitli.  In  one  of  his  numerous 
lyrics,  beginning,  '  Hail,  sacred  Force !  hail 
Energy  sublime ! '  Caswall  bore  eloquent  tri- 
bute to  the  influence  exercised  over  him  by 
Dr.  Newman's  magic  pen.    While  at  Oxforti 
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Oaawall  had  ^ven  evidence  of  considerable 
hnmour  and  bterarv  skill  in  two  pam^ets 
by  '  Scriblerns  ReaiTiTus '  entitled  '  Pluck 
Examination  Papers'  (1836)  and  'A  new  Art, 
teaching  how  to  be  plucked,  being  a  treatise 
after  the  fashion  of  Aristotle '  (1837) ;  and  be- 
fore his  secession  from  the  established  church 
he  published  a  collection  of  thoughtful  'Ser- 
mons on  the  Seen  and  Unseen '  (London,  1846, 
Svo).  Afterwards  he  acquired  distinction  as 
a  sacred  poet,  and  some  01  his  hjmns,  original 
and  translated,  are  known  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  spoken.  He  died  at  the 
Oratory,  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham,  on 
2  Jan.  1878,  and  was  buried  at  RednaU,  near 
Bromsgrove,  in  the  private  cemetery  belong- 
ingto  the  Birmingham  Oratory. 

He  published  several  devotional  works, 
translated  for  the  most  part  from  the  French, 
and  was  also  the  author  of:  1.  '  Lyra  Catho- 
lica,  containing  all  the  Breviary  and  Missal 
Hymns  j  with  others  from  various  sources,' 
translated,  London,  1849,  1884, 82mo ;  New 
York,  1851, 12mo.  2.  '  The  Masque  of  Mary, 
and  other  poems,'  London,  1858, 8vo.  3. '  A 
May  Pageant,  and  other  poems,'  London, 
1866,  16mo. 

[Birmingham  Daily  Post,  4  Jan.  1878 ;  Guar- 
dian, 9  Jan.  1878,  p.  41;  Weekly  Kegister, 
19  Jan.  1878,  p.  88,  columns  1  and  8 ;  Cat.  of 
Oxford  Graduates  (1861),  117;  Preface  to 
Shipley's  Annus  Sanctns ;  Gillow's  Bibl.  Diet.  i. 
429 ;  Postscript  to  Gondos's  Convetsion  de  600 
Misistres  Aogllcains ;  Qondon's  Les  r^ceutes  Con- 
Tersions  de  I'Angleterre,  227 ;  Browne's  Annals 
of  theTractarian  Movement,  146;  Cat.  of  Printed 
Books  in  Brit.  Hus.]  T.  C. 

CAT,  OHRISTOPHER  (Jl.  1703-1788)— 
the  name  is  given  in  Heame's  '  Collections,' 
i.  117,  as  '  Christopher  CaUinff ' — the  enter- 
tsaner  of  the  '  Kit-JDat  Club,' Kept  a  tavern 
•with  the  sign  of  the  '  Cat  and  Fiddle '  in 
Shire  Lane,  near  Temple  Bar,  where  he  was, 
as  Dr.  Eling  in  his  '  Art  of  Cookery '  asserts, 
'immortal  made  by  his  pyes'  of  mutton. 
According  to  one  statement  this  club  had 
its  origin  in  1688  in  the  meeting  of  some 
'men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town,' with- 
out reference  to  politics  ;  but  the  generally 
accepted  version  asserts  that  it  was  founded 
in  170S  by  the  leading  memben  of  the  whig 
party  in  this  tavern  in  Shire  Lane,  taking 
from  its  entertainer  the  name  of  the  '  £it- 
Cat  Clttb.'  When  he  moved  to  the  Fountain 
tavern  in  the  Strand,  the  club  accompanied 
him.  In  the  sommer  the  meetings  were 
held  ia  the  Upper  Flask  tsvem,  on  the  edge 
of  Hampsteaa  Heath,  and  occasionally  the 
members  met  at  Jacob  Tonson's  house  at 
Bam  Elms.  At  first  thei«  were  thirty-nine 
members,  but  the  number  was  ultimately 


increased  to  forty-Mght.    The  special  festurt 

of  the  club  consisted  xA  the  toasts,  wUck 

were  writtm  in  praise  of  the  chiof  iring 

'  beauties,  and  were  inscribed  on  the  toasting 

S asses.  Several  <rf  these  effusions  wiU  tc 
and  in  the  worin  of  Oarth,  Addison,  ml 
Lord  Halifax,  aad  it  will  be  lemembeied 
that  on  one  occasion  Lady  Mary  Woitiej 
Montagu  when  a  little  girl  was  introduced  1^ 
her  father  to  the  society  of  these  whig  witt 
aad  was  gravely  saluted  by  them.  Tlwclub 
decayed  about  1720.  The  derivation  of  its 
name  has  been  disputed,  and  Dr.  ArbutfaMt 
wrote  an  epigram  assigning  its  origin  to  its 
inck  of  toasts  'Of  Old  Cats  and  Yoosg 
Kits.'  Another  physician,  Sir  Richard  Kiek- 
more,  published  in  1708  a  poem  of  'Ik 
Kit-Kats.' 

Jacob  Tonson  built  a  room  ia  his  heoe 
at  Bam  Elms  for  the  reception  of  its  dub- 
bers,  and  had  the  walls  aaomed  with  tbor 
^rtraits.  As  it  was  not  sofficiendy  loitT 
tor  pictures  of  the  ordinary  sise.  Sir  dodfrer 
KneUer  made  use  of  a  smaller  canvas,  9S 
inches  long  by  28  wide,  which  has  ever  since 
been  call^  a  kit-cat.  The  mezzotint  o- 
grravings  were  published  by  Tonson  in  ITSSy 
ropubbshed  by  J.  Faber  ia  1796,  and  repro- 
duced in  1821*in  a  volume  entitled  '  Memoin 
of  the  celebrated  persons  comptrng  th* 
Eit-Cat  Ohib,'  a  volume  not  to  be  commen- 
ded either  for  accuracy  of  ftot  or  fw  gtsce 
of  style.  The  originals,  with  the  ezeeptioi 
of  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Mariboroagk, 
are  in  the  possession  of  Tonson's  descendut, 
Mr.  William  Baker  of  Bayfordbnry  in  Hert- 
fordshire. Six  of  them  were  shown  te  tbe 
world  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition  inl6(>7 
The  panen  relating  to  the  club  are  also  in 
Mr.  Bailer's  possession. 

A  writer  in  'Notes  and  Queries  fSth 
series,  iiL  259)  prints  a  letter  signed  '  Chr. 
Catt,'  and  dated  « 9th  of  5th  mo.  1711,' re- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  Norwich  mmulv 
meeting  j  which  profves  Cat  (if  the  writer  fc 
the  same  person)  to  have  been  a  quaker,  vA 
to  have  possessed  an  educated  and  thooghtAi) 
mind. 

A  portrait  of  Cat  by  Kneller  was  lent  by 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Button  to  the  Portrait  Exhilitio* 
in  1867,  and  a  painting  in  the  samee^w- 
tion,  ako  ascribed  to  Kneller,  was  isid  ^ 
represent  a '  scene  at  Christopher  Cat's  ko«»i 
Chelsea  walk ;  Steele,  Lord  Ozfbrd,  Atiiaiw 
and  his  stepson  little  Lord  Warwick,  Sir 
Q.  Kneller,  and  others  at  tea.'  ITiis  belonged 
to  the  Baroness  Windsor. 

[Memoirs  of  Oub,  1821 ;  Ned  "Ward's  Oob 
of  London  and  Westminster;  Walpole's  Alle^ 
dotes  of  Fainting  (Womum),  iL  691 ;  Qssrterij 
Eev.  January  1822,  pp.  426.87.]      W.  P.  C. 
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OATCHEB  ot  BuKTON,  EDWARI) 
(1684f-16a4P),je8nit,Bon  of  Edwaird  Catcher 
of  London,  vaa  bom  in  1684  or  1686,  and 
studied  at  Balliol  College,  Oxfevd,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.  He  was  reconciled 
to  the  catholic  church  in  1606,  entered  the 
English  college  at  Borne  the  same  ^ear,  com- 
pleted hii  gtudiea  at  Valladolid,  loinod  the 
Society  of  Jasus  at  Lourain  'at  1609  or  1611, 
wu  procnrator  of  the  order  at  Liiga  1621- 
16^  and  died  on  the  English  minion  about 
1634.  He  trasskted  into  Bnglish  Father 
Vkon's  sermons  preached  before  the  Doke  de 
I/o^aeTille,  and  his  '  Defeat  of  Henshe,  the 
Calvmiatic  Minister,'  printed  at  Douay  1616. 

[Foley's  Hecords,  i.  149,  vi.  2*0, 623,  »ii.  128  ; 
Sonthwell's  KbL  Script.  8o\  Jesn,  184 ;  Olijer's 
Jesuit  Collectioiis,  63 ;  Backer's  Bibl.  des  Ecri- 
Tsins  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jfens  (1869),  96SJ 

CATOHPOLE,  MARGARET  (177«- 
1841),  adventuresa,  the  yoimgeBt  of  six  chil- 
dren, was  boom  in  1778at  the  ^venHilte,  near 
the  Orwell,  in  Suffolk.  Her  fttther  was  a 
labourer  employed  on  the  fields  of  a  otAe- 
brated  breedar  of  Suffolk  cart-horses.  The 
fanner's  wife  being  tnddenly  seized  with  ill- 
ness,  Margaret,  when  thirteen  years  of  age, 
mounted  a  Soflblk  pnnoh,  and  galloped  with 
only  a  halter  ronna  its  nedi:  to  Ipswich  in 
order  to  fetch  a  doctor.  After  this  she 
became  a  servant  in  the  household  of  Mr. 
Cobbold  of  Ipewioh,  and  saved  one  of  his 
ebildten  from  drowning.  Falling  in  Iotb 
with  the  sonofaboatmanat  Landgnard  Fort, 
she  dnnj^  to  him,  although  wholly  unworthy 
of  her,  in  spite  of  the  persaasions  both  at 
ber  mistress  and  her  own  family.  At  length, 
in  order  to  meet  her  lover,  she  stole  her 
piaster's  horse,  and,  dressed  as  a  sailor,  rode 
it  &om  Ipswich  to  London,  seventy  miles, 
in  eight  hours  and  a  half.  For  the  theft  she 
^as  tried  and  sentenced  to  death  on  9  Aug. 
1797.  In  oonseqnence  of  her  bearing  at  the 
tdal,  and  the  interest  which  John  (%bboId, 
sn  Ipswich  brewer,  brought  to  bear  upon  her 
case,  this  sentence  was  commuted  to  seven 

C'  transportation.  Wishing  to  join  her 
..,  she  broke  out  of  Ipswich  gaol  m  a  very 
bold  manner  on  26  March  1800,  and  let  herself 
down  uninjured  from  the  spikes  on  the  top  of 
its  walL  She  was  soon  recaptured,  and  a 
aeeond  time  sentenced  to  death  by  the  same 
jadge.  Chief  Baron  Maodonald.  She  had 
pleaded  gnilty  at  both  trials,  and  her  im- 
oauBted  speech  and  demeanour  a  second 
time  gained  her  nuuiy  friends.  The  sentence 
'Was  again  commuted,  but  this  time  to  trans- 
portation for  life,  and  (27  May  1801)  she 
TCs  tent  to  AuBtndia,     She   landed  on 


20  Dec  1801,  and  by  good  conduct  soon  ob> 
tained  a  lemisaion  of  much  of  her  sentence, 
and  married  a  respectable  settler  at  Win^ 
sor,  near  Hawkesberry,  in  that  country.  He- 
was  greatly  attached  to  her,  and  she  repaid 
his  love  to  the  full.  After  fifteen  vears  of 
an  affectionate  and  devoted  married  life,  she 
lost  her  husband  on  29  Sept.  18S7.  He  lefk^ 
her  the  bulk  of  his  property,  and  with  a  sen- 
and  two  daughters  she  rentoved  to  Sydney 
in  1828.  There  she  led  a  quiet,  eharitable- 
life,  and  died  much  respected  on  10  Sept, 
1841,  aged  68. 

Ip  the  Ipswich  Miweum  is  a  skin  of  that 
rare  bird,  the  lyre  bird  or  mountain  pheasant 
{Memtura  tuperba),  sent  home  by  Margaret 
Oatchpole.  In  one  of  her  letters  after  mar- 
riage she  gpave  the  Rev.  Richard  Cobbolcl 
[q^.  v.],  son  of  her  former  benefactor,  free  peii- 
nuBsion  to  relate  the  incidents  of  her  fife ; 
'but,'  she  added,  'let  my  husband's  name 
be  ooaoealed  for  mine  and  for  my  ehildren^ 
sake.'  That  wish  is  here  respected.  Accord- 
ingly Mr.  Oebbold  publisbed  her  life  with 
many  fictitious  adornments  as  a  novel  in 
8  vols.,  1846,  and  it  has  been  serreral  times 
reprinted.  'The  heroine  of  this  romantic 
but  perfectly  true  narrative,'  as  he  calls  Mar- 
garet Cetchpole,  seems  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  an  indomitable  will,  which  in  ner ' 
earlier  years  was  nnfortuna*ely  warped  by 
misplaced  affections.  Her  courage  and  com- 
mand of  expedients  to  gain  her  own  ends 
were  conspicuous.  When,  later  in  liffe,. 
trouble  had  subdued  her  previously  undisci- 
plined temper,  genuine  religious  impressions, 
and  an  unaffected  desire  to  atone  for  the  past?, 
became  the  dominant  features  of  her  cha- 
racter. 

[Rev.  B.  Cobbold'a  Hargaret  Catcbpole ;  in- 
formation from  Mrs.  D.  H^buryand  others.] 

U.Q.W. 

CATCOTT,  ALEXANDER  (1728-1779), 

divine  and  geologist,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Stopford  Catoott  [q.  v.},  master  of 
the  grammar  school  of  Bristol,  was  bom  at 
Bristol  2  Nov.  1726.  He  was  educated  at 
the  grammar  school ;  entered  Winchester  iik 
1739,  andWadham  College,  Oxford,  in  1744. 
He  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1748.  He  pub--' 
lish^  in  1766  his  'Remarks  on  the  Lord- 
Bishop  of  Clogher's  "Explanation  of  the 
Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation  and  of 
the  Formation  of  the  World."'  The  bishop, 
Robert  Clayton  [q.  v.],  in  this  'Explana- 
tion'expressed  disbelief  in  the  universality 
of  the  deluge.  Catcott  intended  to  follow 
up  his  'Tract'  by  a  second  part  devoted 
especially  to  the  problem  of  the  deluge.  He 
was,  however,  compelled  by  the  fauure  of' 
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'  bis  eyesight  to  suspend  his  labours  until 
1761,  -when  he  published  his  'Treatise  on 
the  Deluge.'  He  calls  himself  on  the  title- 
page  '  lecturer  of  St.  John's  Church,  Bristol.' 
Gatcott  contends  that  the  Mosaic  account  is 
a  full  and  complete  explanation  of  the  miracle 
of  the  Noachian  deluge.  He  tries  to  prove, 
with  much  show  of  learning,  that  the  deluge 
ma^  be  explained  by  the  internal  waters, 
which  broke  out  and  dissolved  the  whole 
earth.  Catcott  adopts  in  part  the  hypothesis 
of  Woodward,  but  was  strictly  a  follower  of 
John  Hutchinson,  who,  in  his '  Moses's  Prin- 
cipiar,'  contends  '  that  the  Hebrew  scriptures, 
when  rightly  translated,  comprised  a  perfect 
system  of  natural  philosophy.'  In  1768  Cat- 
cott dedicated  a  second  and  enlarged  edition 
of  his  *  Treatise '  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  and 
calls  himself  his  lordship's  '  chaplain,'  He 
was  now  M.A.,  and  spent,  he  informs  his 
readers,  some  time  in  Oxford,  From  July 
1766  tiU  death  he  was  vicar  of  Temple  Church, 
BristoL  He  pursued  his  inquiry  with  enthu- 
siasm. He  examined  the  '  two  Druidical 
temples  of  Abury  and  Stonehenge,'  the  mines 
■  of  Cornwall  and  of  Derbyshire,  and  every- 
'  where  found  proo&  of  the  Deluge  in  geological 
remains.  In  the  second  part  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  '  Treatise  Catcott  gives  a 
'Collection  of  the  principal  Heathen  Ac- 
counts of  the  Flood,'  which  Sir  Charles  LyeU 
admits  to  be  a  very  valuable  contribution 
to  our  knowledge.  He  adds  to  this  collec- 
tion some  important  remarks  on  '  The  Time 
when,  and  the  Manner  how,  America  was 
first  Peopled,'  Catcott  died  at  Bristol  18  June 
1779  {Omt.  Mag.  1779,  p.  327), 

[Hutchinson's  Remarks  on  Alexander  Stop- 
foid  Oatoott's  Sermon,  1737;  Catcott's  The 
Supreme  and  -Inferior  Elohim,  1736;  NicbolU's 
Bristol  Fast  and  Present;  Bristol  Gazette, 
24  June  1779 ;  Taylor's  Bristol  and  Caifton, 
1878  ;  information  from  Mr.  W.  Qeorge ;  Sir 
Charles  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology.] 

B.  H-T. 

'  CATCOTT,  ALEXANDER  STOPFORD 
(1692-1749),  divine  and  poet,  son  of  Alex- 
ander Catcott,  gent.,  was  bom  in  LongAcre, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields, 
Westnunster,100ct.  1682,  He  was  admitted 
to  Merchant  Taylors'  School  3  May  1699,  and 
'elected  thence  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  matriculated  2  Jiily  17(W,  In  1712 
:  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college, '  where 
<he  putt  on  a  Civil  Law  gown,  and  took  the 
4e«ee  of  LL.B.  6  March  1717 '  [-18]  {Bodl. 
MS.  Bawl.  3. 4to,  6,  f.  209),  In  a  letter  pre- 
served by  Dr.  Bawlinson,  Catcott  gives  the 
dates  of  his  ordinations, '  Dear  Chumb  ...  In 
answer  to  yr  queries,  I  inform  you  that  I  was 
ocdained  deacon  8  June  1718,  priest  16  March 


1718-9,  by  Dr.  Potter'  (bishop  of  Oxfoid), 
lib.  J,  foL  16,  t  362).  On  18  April  17221k 
was  elected  head-master  of  the  gramnur 
school,  Bristol,  In  the  same  year  he  resigned 
his  fellowship  at  Oxford.  In  June  1729 '  the 
Rev.  Mr.  A.  S.  Catcott  was  appointed  retdei 
in  Mr.  Mavor's  Chappellof  St,  Mark,'BriitoI, 
and  '  a  sallaiy  of  20A  per  annum  allowed  Um 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  House '  (Mom- 
script  Dicary  of  Peter  MugUwortk,  em«A- 
bearer,  1726-S4,  f.  96).  Efevea  vears  sfteN 
wards  he  held  the  lectureship  of  St.  John't 
at  Bristol  (AwUtBock,  Bristol  Oorpomdm). 
A  sermon  preached  by  him  in  1735  befive 
Lord -chief -justice  Hardwicke  (then  lord 
high  steward  of  Bristol)  was  printed  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  Bristol  cor^ration ;  it  occa- 
sioned a  controversy  which  lasted  many 
years.  Catcott  was  presented  to  the  rectoiy 
of  St.  Stephen's,  Bristol,  by  Lord-chancdlor 
Hardwicke  2  Jan.  1743-4  iBodl.  MS.  Bad. 
foL  16,  366),  when  he  resigned  the  nusts- 
ship  of  the  grammar  schooL  Thomas  Fry, 
D.D.,  president  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxfoid 
{d.  1772),  and  Richard  Woodward,  DJ), 
bishop  of  Cloyne  (d.  1794),  were  among  C«t- 
cott's  pupils  (O.  S.  Caiooit,  Mamucr^t). 
He  died  of  a  lingering  dismder  2S  Nor,  1749 
(Bristol  Weekfy  IntelUgemeer,  29  NoT.),u>d 
six  days  later  was  buried  in  St  StepWs 
Church  (burial  register).  Among  his  con- 
temporanee  Catcott  was  distinguished  u  * 
'^mfiborstoi' (Bristol  Weekly InteU^eiteer), 
'  a  good  poet,  profound  linguist,  well  skilled 
in  Hebrew  and  Scripture  philoeophy,  and  * 
judicious  schoolmaster '  (Babicbit,  Hill. «] 
Bristol,  1789,  p.  614).  Wesley  testifies  to 
his  eminent  piety  (Jowmal,  1827,  iv.  19^; 
see  also  Db.  Wilson,  Bistory  of  Merdmit 
Taylors]  School,  1072).  CatcoU  was  a  Hnt- 
chmsonian,  and  'one  of  those  authors  vho 
first  distinguished  themselves  as  writers  od 
the  side  oi  '  that  school  (Josbb,  Menuiin 
of  Bishop  Some,  1796,  p.  23).  In  a  note  ap- 
pended to  his  Assise  Sermon,  1786,  Catcott 
expresses  his  indebtedness  to  Hutchinsos. 
Several  of  Hutchinson's  letters  to  Catcott  an 
in  the  City  Library,  King  Street,  BristoL 

'  The  Poem  of  Musceus  on  the  Loves  of 
Hero  and  Leander,'  1716,  and  '  The  Court  d 
Love,  a  Vision  from  Chaucer,'  1717,  are  the 
only  poems  he  published  separately;  both 
'prmted  at  the  Theater,' Oxford.  An  octavo 
manuscript,  containing  poems  written  hj  kim 
at  Oxford  and  Bristol,  is  extant.  'uUs 
younger  days,'  Dr.  Rawlinson  says,  Catcott 
'  apphred  himself  much  to  poetiT,'  but  soon 
'  turn  d  his  head  more  towards  divinity  and 
the  languages'  (BodL  MS.  BawL  3.  4to,fi. 
209).  Catcott's  sons,  Alexander  [q.  v.]  and 
George  S,  Catcott,  were  Mends  oi  Oiatt«» 
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ton.    The  father  died  before  the  poet's  birth, 
but  from  a  confusion  with  his  son  has  been 
described  as  interesting  himself  in  Chatterton. 
Catcott's  -works  are:   1.   'The  Poem  of 
Musaeus  on  the  Loves  of  Hero  and  Leander; 
psraphras'd  in  English  Heroick  Verse,'  Ox- 
ford, 1715, 8vo  (anon.)    Dedicated  to  'Lady 
Mary  [Wortley]  Mountague.'   A  copy  of  the 
poem,  in  Catcott's  handwriting,  is  in  the 
British  Miueum  Add.  MS.  16614.    2.  'The 
Court  of  Loye,  a  Vision  from  Chaucer,'  Ox- 
ford, 1717,  8vo.    8.  '  The  Supreme  and  Infe- 
hourElahim :  a  Sermon  [on  Psalm  bcxxii.  6], 
preached  before  the  Corporation  of  Bristol 
and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hardwicke,  at 
the  Mayor's  Chappel,  on  Sunday,  the  16th  of 
August,  1786,  being  the  day  before  the  As- 
sizes,' London,  1736,  4to:   second  edition, 
London,  1742,  8to  ;  third,  but  on  title  stated 
to  be  '  tbe  second  edition,  Oxford,  1781, 4to. 
The  last-named  edition  is  not  in  the  cata- 
logue of  books  in  British  Museum.    The  first 
edition  was  printed  by  the  deeire  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Bristol  corporation.    It  elicited 
bantering   'Observations'    on   it    by  Rev. 
Arthur  Bedford,  1786,  which  involved  Cat- 
cott, Hutchinson,  Julius  Bate,  and  Daniel 
Gittins  in  a  pamphlet  war.  4. '  An  Answer  to 
the  Observations  on  a  Sermon  preach'd  before 
the  Corporation  of  Bristol . .  .by  Alex.  Stop- 
ford  Catcott,  LL.B.  ...  As  also  an  Appen- 
dix, being  a  Benly  to  some  Objections  in  the 
Biblioth^[ue    Britannique,    1736,'    Bristol, 
1787,  8vo.     6.  '  The  State  of  the  Case  be- 
tween Mr.  Bedford  and  Mr.  Catcott,in  answer 
to  Mr.  Bedford's  Examination  of  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson's  Remarks,'  &c.,    Lond.    1788,    8vo, 
(anon.)  6.  '  Tractatus,  in  quo  tentatur  co- 
namen  lecnperandi  notitiam  Principiorum 
Veteris  e/b  vene  Philoaophite,  proat  eadem 
in  nsnm  bomani  generis,  primum  protulenmt 
sacre  litene,  nuper  expbcuit  vir  darissimus 
Joannes  Hutchinsonus ;   unde    deducuntur 
modus  et  ratio  formandi  coeloa  et  orbes  iis- 
dem  insitoe;   Quinetiam  eorundem  Motus 
(telluris  avtem  prtecipue)  et  incoepti  et  con- 
tinuati  causse.    Cui  etiam  insenmturregulse 
quiedam  et  observstiones  Gh»mmaticam  He- 
braic«e  Linguse  spectantes,'  Lond.  1788,  4to  ; 
'  translate^  with  additional  notes  and  a  pre- 
liminary dessertation,  by  Alexander  Max- 
well,' Lond.  1822,  8vo.    This  and  his '  single 
sermons '  are  erroneously  attributed  by  Ome 
to  Alexander  Catcott  [q.  v.]  7.  'The  Antiquity 
and  Honourableness  of  the  Practice  of  Mer- 
chandize.    A  Sermon  [on  Isaiah  xxiiL  8], 
Dreached  before  the  Wbiahipful  Society  of 
Merchants  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  in  the  Pariah 
Chnrdi  of  St.  Stephen,  November  the  10th, 
1744,'  Bristol,  1744, 4to.  a  'Sermons  [x.]  by 
the  late  Reverend  A.  8.  Oatoott,  LL.B.,'Bri*- 


tol,  1762, 8vo.  These  are  included  in  (xviii.)  ' 
'  Sermons,'  London,  1758, 8vo ;  London,  1767, 
8vo.  Though  stated  to  be  '  tJie  second  edi- 
tion,'  it  is  that  of  1768  with  a  new  title-page. 
The  title^Mge  issued  with  the  ten  sermons 
'  Bristol,  1762,'  is  sometimes  prefixed  to  the 
complete  volume  published  in  1 768,  edited  by 
his  son  Alexander,  who  has  added  a  few  notes. 
9.  '  The  Hundred  and  Fourth  Psalm  Psjra- 
phrased,' printed  in  the  'Universal  Magaxine,' 
July  1769 ;  in  Alexander  Catcott's '  Treatise 
on  the  Deluge,'  1761,  280-4,  in  the  second- 
edition,  1768,  419-28,  and  elsewhere.  Corrr 
and  Evans  (Sigtory  of  Briitol,  ii.  183)  ana 
Pryce  (Popular  RitUry  of  Brittol,  1861, 
p.  188)  attribute  Alexander  Catcott's  '  Trea- 
tise on  the  Deluge '  to  his  father,  A.  S.  Cat- 
cott. 10.  '  Bristol  Orammar  School  Visita- 
tion Exercises,  Fifth  of  November  Speeches 
before  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bristol, 
&c.,  &c.  Translations  and  various  other 
Pieces,  by  A.  S.  Catcott.  Master  of  the 
Thome's  Grammar  School,  Bristol,'  8vo, . 
283  pages,  all  in  the  autograph  of  A.  S.  Cat-  • 
cott.  The  title  is  in  the  handwriting  of  . 
Richard  Smith,  surgeon,  Catcott's  grandson.  - 
He  possessed  many  of  the  books  of  Oeorge 
Symes  Gatcott,  of  Ohattertoman  fame. 

[Authorities  cited  nbore;  Catcott's  books.  Mr.  . 
F.Madan,  Bodleian  Library,  bas  kindly  supplied 
transcripts  of  the  BawUnaou  M8S.  for   this 
article.]  W.  &. 

OATESBY,  Sib  JOHN  (<;.  1486),  justioe- 
of  the  common  pleas,  appears  to  have  been  the 
uncle  of  William  Catesby  [q.v],  the  councillor 
of  Richard  m.  The  famUy  had  been  for  some 
time  settled  in  Northamptonshire,  and  held 
also  the  manor  of  Lapworth  in  Warwick* 
shire.  His  mother  was  a  coheiress  of  Wil- 
liam de  Montfort.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  then  called  the  Inner  Inn.  and 
his  name  first  appears  in  the  year  books  in 
Michaelmas  1468.    He  received  the  coif  in 

1468,  and  was  made  king's  se]jeant  onlS  April 

1469.  On  20  Nov.  1481  he  was  appointed 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  next  year 
he  was  knighted.  His  name  appcMurs  in. the- 
conunissions  for  the  western  circuit,  as  well 
as  in  those  for  Northamptonshire,  during  the 
reigns  ofEdwardV  and  Richardlll.  His  will 
shows  that  he  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Whis- 
ton  in  Northamptonshire.  At  the  accession 
of  Heniy  VII  his  reappointment  as  a  judge 
was  delayed  for  about  a  month  after  that  of 
his  brethren,  probably  in  consequence  of  his 
nephew's  attamder.  That  he  was  a  worthy 
character  we  are  justified  in  believing,  from 
the  fact  that  Bisnop  Waynflete-  in  his  will 
named  him  first  among  ms  executors.  He 
died  between  8  Nov.  1486  and.Hilar7.t0nn. 
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1487,  the  place  of  his  death,  aceoiding  to  a 
notice  in  the  yesr-books,  being  eight  letgaea 
from  London.  Accordingto  Foss  he  mairied 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  William  Qreea  of 
Hayea  in  MidiUeaex.  He  was  buried,  as  he 
hma  himself  directed,  in  the  abbe;'  of  St. 
James  at  Northampttm,  and  left  behind  him 
«evea  sons  and  two  daughteira,  who  are  all 
-mantioned  in  his  wilL 

[Fosb's  Judges,  v.  42;  Dngdale's  Warwick- 
rfiire,  788 ;  Nicolas's  Testament*  Vetnsta,  889 ; 
Bepoit  nc.  of  Deputy-Keeper  of  Public  Records, 
App.  ii,  FosB  calls  attention  to  a  John  Catesby 
«9o  is  referred  to  in  a  dooament  of  1485 
'{Byaier,  jdi.  275),  as  baring  at  some  past  date 
«eenpied  a  faonse  called  the  '  Orene  I^tes,'  ad- 
joining Westminster  Hull;  but  this  could  scarcely 
hare  been  the  judge,  as  he  is  not  even  designated 
luiight,  either  there  or  in  the  Act  of  Attainder 
(Bolls of  Pari.  ri.  372),  and  in  the  latter  be  ought 
cert<unly  to  have  been  recognised,  both  as  knight 
and  justice.]  J.  0, 

CA3PBSBY,  MARK  (1679  P-1749),  natu- 
ralist, was  bom,  probably  in  London,  about 
1679.  After  studying  nat;ural  science  in  Lon- 
don, he  raised  the  means  for  starting  on  a 
Toyage  to  the  New  World  in  1710.  After 
an  absence  of  several  years,  spent  in  traTeliing 
<rrer  a  vwy  extensive  district,  Catesby  re- 
t«med  to  England  in  1719,  witJia  coll^icm 
of  plants,  which  was  reported  to  hare  been 
the  meet  perfect  which  had  ever  been  brought 
to  this  country.  This  attracted  the  attention 
of  men  of  science,  especially  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
and  Dr.  Sherard.  Catesby  remained  in  Eng- 
land for  some  time  arranging  and  naming 
his  specimens,  a  considerable  number  of  wliich 
BRseed  into  the  museum  of  Sir  Hans  Slouie. 
'  With  some  assistance  from  Sloane,  Catesby 
again  went  to  America  in  1723,  and  even- 
tually settled  in  Carolina.  He  returned  bo 
Engknd  in  1726,  and  at  once  set  seriously  to 
work  in  preparing  materials  for  his  large  and 
best  known  work,  '  Natural  History  of  Caro- 
Uba,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  with 
Observations  on  the  Soil,  Air,  and  Water.' 
This  book  was  accompanied  by  a  new  map, 
'Oonstrueted  by  Catesby,  of  the  districts  ex- 
^ored.  The  nrst  volume  was  pnblished  in 
1731  and  the  second  in  1748.  There  were  up- 
wiarda  of  100  plates ;  all  the  figures  of  tbe 
■  plants  being  drawn  and  etched  by  Catesby 
nims^.  He  also  coloured  all  the  first  copies. 
Slid  the  tinted  copies  required  were  executed 
under  his  inspection.  After  the  publication 
d  this  work,  on  36  April  17SS,  he  was 
admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Uoyal  Society.  A 
second  edition — wirich  was  revised  by  IS. 
Edw«rds,  with  an  appendix — was  issued  in 
1748.  A  (Jerman  translation,  with  an  in- 
tK>ductioa  by  *  M.  Edwards  du  College  Royal 


dee  MideeiBS  de  Londres,'  was  pnbliiiied 
at  Niiiember^  in  176&  A  third  edition 
was  reqniied  m  1771,  to  which  a  Lionrnn 
index  was  appended.  Catesby  also  produced 
(in  1787  P)  'Hortus  Britanso-Americaans, 
or  a  Collection  of  86  curious  Trees  sad 
Shrubs,  the  production  of  North  Anuiies, 
adapted  to  the  ClimatA  and  Soil  of  Gnat 
Britain,'  fol^  seventeen  engravings.  Hibv 
trees  and  shnibs  were  first  introduced  1^ 

I  him,  and  the  publication  of  this  vnlome 
added  eonaidecably  to  tbe  introduction  of 
American  plants. 

I  A  West  Indian  genus  of  shrube  of  the 
order  CineAontuiea  was  named  Catesbct 
after  this  naturalist. 

'      In  1747  Oatesby  read  a  paper  before  the 

'  Ro^  Somet^  '  On  the  Migration  of  ^ajt,' 

]  which  contained  much  new  and  sttildiig 

'  evidence  on  the  subject. 

Catesby  resided  for  some  time  in  the  Ille 

I  of  Providence,  making  a  coUaction  of  &h«i 
and  submarine  productions.  He  puUided 
the  results  of  this  iaqvury  in  a  £alio  vdiuae, 
entitled  '  Pisdum,  Serpentum,  Insactonun 
alioruntque  nonnullorum  Anunalinm,  nee 
non  Plantamm  quarundam,  Inukgiaes.'  An 
edition  of  tins  work  appeared  in  Niiremberr, 
1777. 

Catesby  died .  at  his  house  in  Old  Street, 
London,  on  23  Dec.  1749,  aged  70,  Itsfia^ 
a  widow  and  two  children. 

I  [Pulteney's  Biog.  Sketches  oi  Botaay ;  Drake's 
,  Diet,  of  American  Biog.,  Boston,  1873 ;  UM 
.  ley  and  Moore's  Treasury  of  Botanj.j 

B.H-T. 

OATBSBY,  BOBBET  (167S-10O6J,  se- 
cond and  only  surviving  son  of  Sir  WiUiaai 
Oatesby  of  L^worthjWarwickshine,  by  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  Bbbert  Tiirodkmorton  of 
Cougbton  ia  the  sane  county,  was  ban  at 
Lapwortk  in  1578.  He  was  siztb  ia  dsseent 
from  WiUiam  Catesby  [q.  v.],  <rfttehouosholii 
to  HeniT  VI  {Jiot.  Part  v.  197^  and  spesker 
of  the  Honse  of  Ccmimons  in  the  parhament 
of  1484  (vi.  288),  who,  being  on  tlie  aids  of 
Richard  III,  escajped  from  the  battle  ai  fios- 
worth  only  to  be  hanged  at  Leiceater  a  tew 
days  afterwards  (QuBXunsB,  Biefuird  III, 
908).  The  attainder  against  him  faeiBg  re- 
versed, his  estates  reverted  to  his  frunilyvaDd 
the  Catesbys  added  laively  to  them  in  the 
century  that  followed.  Sir  William  Catesby, 
in  common  with  the  great  moioritT'  of  tibe 
country  gentry  throogiiont  England  who 
were  resident  upon  then  estates  and  uneoa- 
nected  wit&  the  oligarefay  who  ruled  in  the 
queen's  name  at  oeurt,  tmew  in  his  lot  with 
the  catholic  party  and  sufibred  tiie  oonse- 
quances  of  his  conscientious  adhereooe  to  the 
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»kl  creed.  He  wis  a  recusant,  and  for  ihe 
eriaie  of  not  atteadinf  at  hi»  pariah  ehorch 
tad  teioBg  part  in  a  ronn  of  -mnrship  wiiioii 
he  legardM  as  irorse  than  a  moohetj,  hoMif- 
iisred  gvyerely  in  penon  and  lulistance  duriitg 
Ite  latter  half  of  Queen  Elizabetk'g  reip. 
He  bad  beoome  compromised  as  early  as  16S0 
by  his  be&iendiag  of  the  Roman  emissaries 
(Oal.  StmU  Pofen.  Ikm.  1580,  p.  322),  aitd 
he  cettainUr  'was  a  liberal  contributor  to  their 
support  (  TroubUt  <>fimr  OettkoUc  Ibr^a  then, 
aaaser.  p.  166).  There  is  some  leosou  to  be- 
lieTe  that  Robert,  his  son,  was  for  a  time  a 
scholar  at  the  oolle^  of  Douay  (Diary  of  the 
Bn^  College,  Douay,  ed.  Dr.  Knox,  1878, 
p.  §06),  but  in  1686  he  entered  atQloucester 
Hall,  now  WoiceeterOollege,  Oxford,  wliieh 
was  then  a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  the 
sons  of  the  recusant  gentry,  as  Peterhouse  was 
at  Oambridge.  The  young  ni«n  of  this  party 
rtidy  stayed  at  the  university  more  than  a 
year  or  two,  the  oath  of  snprenacy  being  a 
8taiiddin»-blook  to  them ;  and  Oatesby  sever 
prooeedeatotheB. A.  degree.  Iiil692hemar- 
ri^  Oathennc,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh 
of  Stoneleigh,  Warwickdiire,  and  with  her 
bad  a  considenble  estate  settled  to  the  uses  of 
the  marriage.  Next  year,  by  the  death  of  his 
grandmother,  he  came  into  possession  of  the 
estate  of  Ohastleton,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  for  the  next  few  yean.  His  wife  died 
while  he  was  living  at  Ohastleton,  leaving 
him  with  an  only  son,  Robert ;  an  elder  son, 
WiUi&m,  having  apparently  died  in  in&ncy. 
In  1698  hia  father  died,  and  though  his 
mother,  Lad^  Catesby,  had  a  life  interest  in 
a  large  p(»^on  of  her  husband's  property, 
Catesby  was  by  this  time  a  man  of  lairge  means 
tnd  much  larger  expectations ;  but  it  seems 
that  the  pressure  ofthe  persecutinglaws,  which 
hod  been  applied  with  relentless  cruelly  upon 
the  lauded  gentry  in  the  midland  oountiee, 
bad  produced  an  amount  of  irritation  and 
bitterness  which  to  proud  and  sensitive  men 
was  becoming  daily  more  unsupportaible,  and 
the  terrible  fines  and  exactions  which  were 
levied  upon  their  estates,  and  the  humili- 
ating espionage  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
tended  to  make  them  desperate  and  ready  for 
any  ridfs  that  promised  even  a  remote  chance 
of  deliverance.  As  early  as  1 586  Sir  William 
Catesby  had  compounded  with  the  govern- 
ment, to  the  extent  of  a  fifth  of  his  moome, 
for  the  amount  of  impositions  to  be  levied 
nponhimforhisrecnsancy  (f Mf.  M8S.  Comm. 
7th  Rep.  640).  Nevertheless  we  find  him 
threeyears  after  a  prisoner  at  Ely  along  with 
Sir  Thomas  Tresham  end  others  of  the  re- 
cusant gentry,  and  indignantly  protesting 
»gainst  Qie  cruel  treatment  to  which  he  was 
»poted.    Ih  1693  he  was  still  in  durance, 


«iwi  witJi  some  difficulty  obtaaaed  a  license  for 
fifteen  days'  absence  to  go  to  Bath  for  the 
reeoveiTof  his  health,  which  prenimablf  had 
SMlfeied  firom  his  long  confiawment  («6.  6th 
Bep.  '811).  Matters  did  not  mead  for  there- 
(nuaiits  during  the  next  few  veais,  and  the 
penal  laws  were  not  relaxed,  thous^the  vic- 
tims were  perforce  kept  quiet.  Wbm  the 
mad  outbreak  of  Robert,  ead  of  Essex,  in 
1601  brought  that  foolish  noUeman  to  the 
scaffold,  Catesby  -was  one  of  his  most  pnmii- 
nent  adherents,  and  in  the  soufBe  that  took 
place  in  the  streets  he  received  a  woimd. 
He  was  thrown  into  gaol,  but  for  once  in  her 
career  the  queen  did  not  think  fit  to  shed 
niich  Uood  in  her  anger.  More  moDey  was 
to  be  made  out  of  thecoospiratcHrs  by  letting 
them  live  than  by  haiwmg  them,  and  Catesby 
was  pardoned,  but  a  Sd»  of  4,000  marks  was 
imposed  upon  him,  1^200 J.  of  which  was 
handed  over  to  Sir  P^rancis  Bacon  for  his 
share  of  the  spoils  (SPBDrura,  JSmm  Lttten, 
iii.  11).  It  was  an  enormous  impoet,  and 
equivalent  to  a  charge  of  at  least  80,000/.  in 
our  own  times.  Oatesby  was  compelled  to 
sell  the  Ohastleton  estate,  and  seems  then 
to  have  made  his  home  with  his  mother  at 
Aahby  St.  Legers,  NortlMunptonfiure.  Grow- 
ing more  and  more  desperate  and  embittered, 
he  seems  alter  this  to  have  Inooded  fiercely  on 
his  wrongs  iuid  to  have  surrendered  himself 
to  thouehta  of  the  wildest  vengeance.  Cast- 
ing aside  all  caution  he  consorted  habitu- 
ally with  the  most  reckless  malcontents  and 
brought  himself  so  much  undar  the  notice  of 
the  government  thart  a  few  days  before  the 
queea's  death  he  was  committed  to  prison  by 
the  lords  of  the  council^  and  was  probably 
under  arrest  on  theaccession  of  James  I  (OtK- 
SHN,  M>.  p.  347 ;  Cal.  State  P(y>er«,  Bom. 
James  1, 160S^10,  p.  1).  During  the  first  six 
months  of  his  reign  the  new  king  seemed  in- 
clined to  show  favour  to  the  catholic  gentry, 
or  at  any  rate  inclined  to  relax  the  cruel 
harshness  of  the  laws.  The  fines  and  for- 
feitures upon  recusants  almost  disappeared 
from  the  accounts  ofthe  revenue,  and  a  feeling 
of  uneasiness  began  to  spread  among  the  pro- 
testant  zealots  that  toleration  was  going  too 
far.  This  forbearance  lasted  but  a  little  while. 
Continually  urged  by  the  outcries  ofthe  puri- 
tan party  to  show  no  mercy  to  their  popish 
fellow-«ub}ects,  and  worried  by  his  hungry 
Scotchmen  to  bestow  upon  th«a  the  rewards 
which  their  poverty  needed  so  sorely  if  their 
services  did  not  merit  such  return,  James, 
who  soon  discovered  that  even  English  money 
and  lands  could  not  be  given  away  without 
limit,  began  to  show  that  he  had  almost  as 
little  sympathy  with  the  rontanising  party 
as  his  predecessw,  and  t^  old  enactmenta 
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were  revived  and  the  old  statutes  put  in  force. 
The  catholics,  '\¥ho  had  begun  to  hope  for 
better  davs,  were  goaded  to  ficenzy  by  this 
change  01  attitude.    The  more  conscientious 
and  the  more  sincerely  desirous  they  were 
simply  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  worshipping 
God  after  their  own  fashion,  the  more  sul- 
lenly they  brooded  over  their  wrongs.     The 
catholics  by  this  time  had  become  divided 
into  two  parties  somewhat  sharply  antago- 
nistic the  one  to  the  other.    The  one  party 
consisted  of  those  who  had  a  vag^e  iclea  of 
setting  up  an  organised  ecclesiastical  establish-  . 
ment  in  England  which  should  be  placed 
under  the  discipline  of  its  own  bishops  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope,  and  which  should  occupy 
almost  exactly  the  same  position  occupied  by  1 
the  Roman  catholics  in  England  at  tne  pre-  j 
sent  moment.    They  hoped  that  by  submit-  , 
ting  themselves  to  the  government  and  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance  they  might  purchase  ' 
for  themselves  a  measure  of  toleration  of 
which  they  suspected  that  in  process  of  time 
they  might  arait  themselves  to  bring  back  the 
nation  to  its  all^^iance  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

The  other  party  consisted  of  those  who 
were  under  the  paramount  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  these  were  vehemently  opposed 
to  any  submission  or  any  temporising ;  they 
would  have  all  or  nothing,  and  any  conces-  I 
sion  to  the  heretics  or  any  weak  yielding  to 
laws  which  they  denounced  as  immoral  they 
taught  was  mortal  sin,  to  be  punished  by  ex- 
clusion for  ever  from  the  church  of  Christ  , 
in  earth  or  heaven.    It  was  with  this  latter 
party — the  party  who,  not  content  with  tole-  , 
ration,  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  , 
supremacv — that  Catesby  had  allied  himself,  ■ 
end  of  which  he  was  qualified  to  be  a  lead-  ' 
ing  personage.    At  the  accession  of  James  I  | 
he  was  in  his  thirtieth  year,  of  commanding 
stature  (Gebabd,  p.  67)  and  great  bodily 
strength,  with  astnkiqgly  beautifiil  face  and  : 
extremely  captivating  manners.    He  is  said 
to  have  exercised  a  magical  influence  upon  ! 
all  who  mixed  with  him.    His  purse  was 
always  at  the  service  of  his  friends,  and  he 
had  suffered  grievously  for  his  convictions. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  sincerely  religious  man 
after  his  light,  a  fanatic  in  fact,  who  subor- 
dinated aU  considerations  of  prudence  to  the 
demands  which  his  dogmatic  creed  appeared 
to  him  to  require.  A  catholic  first,  but  any- 
thing and  everything  else  afterwards.    Such 
men  get  thrust  into  the  firont  of  any  insane 
enterprise  that  they  persuade  themselves  is 
for  the  advancement  of  a  holy  cause,  and 
Catesby  when  he  girded  on  his  sword  took 
care  to  have  that  sword  engraved  '  with  the 
passion  of  our  Lord,'  and  honestly  believed  he 
-was  entering  upon  a  sacred  crusade  for  the 


glory  of  God.  In  the  confused  tan^e  of  tes- 
timony and  contradiction,  of  confession  under 
torture,  hearsay  reports  and  dexterous  pren- 
rication  on  which  the  story  of  the  Gunpowder 
plot  is  based,  it  is  difficult  to  unravel  the 
thread  of  a  narrative  which  is  told  in  somtay 
difierent  ways.  Thus  much,  however,  seens 
to  be  plain,  viz.  that  the  plot  was  originslly 
hatched  by  Thomas  Winter  about  the  summer 
of  1604,  first  communicated  to  Guy  Faux  and 
soon  after  to  Catesby,  who  was  always  to  be 
relied  on  to  furnish  money ;  that  it  wis  not 
revealed  to  any  of  the  Roman  priesthood  ex- 
cept  under  the  seal  of  confession,  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  them  as  priests  to  di- 
vulge it ;  that  the  two  Jesuit  fatneis  Ganett 
and  Gerrard,  who  were  a  great  deal  too  astnte 
and  sagacious  not  to  see  the  immeasurableim- 
prudence  of  any  suchattempt,  revolted  firanit* 
wickedness,  and  did  their  oest  to  prevent  it, 
foreseeing  the  calamitous  issue  that  was  me 
to  result  from  it ;  finally,  that  it  never  wooUl 
have  gone  so  far  as  it  did  but  for  the  fien- 
ciousaaringof  Faux,  supported  by  theimnoT- 
able  obstinacy,  amounting  to  monomania,of 
Catesby.  The  Gunpowder  plot  is,  however, » 
matter  of  history,  not  of  biography,  and  into 
its  details  it  is  not  advisable  here  to  enter. 
The  fvdl  particulars  are  to  be  read  in  the  con- 
fession of  Thomas  Winter,  among  the  docn- 
mentsat  the  Record  Office  (Col.  State  Pafen, 
Dom.  1603-11,  pp.  202, 279}.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  about  midnight  01  4  Not.  1606  Fini 
was  apprehended  at  the  door  of  the  cellar  under 
the  paniament  house  by  Sir  Thomas  Enyvett, 
who  found  thirty-six  burels  of  powder  in  catb 
and  hogsheads  prepared  in  all  readiness  fbrthe 
explosion.  Catesby  obtained  information  of 
his  confederate's  arrest  almost  immediately 
and  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  horse.  He  tras 
joined  by  the  two  Wright*,  Percy,  and  Am- 
orose  Rookwood,  and  the  party  reached  Ashby 
St.  Legers,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  in  lea 
than  seven  hours.  OntheeTeningofthe7ththe 
whole  company,  about  sixty  strong,  reached 
Holbeooh,  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire. 
Next  morning  occurred  the  remarkable  ex- 
plosion of  the  gunpowder  which  the  c(»^Mrt- 
tors  were  gettmg  ready  for  their  defmoe  of 
the  house  against  assault,  whereby  Catesby 
himself  was  severely  scorched.  Some  tew 
hours  after  this  Sir  Richard  Walsh  arrived 
with  his  force,  surrounded  the  honse^  sad 
summoned  the  rebels  to  lav  down  theirsau- 
On  their  refusal  the  attack  commenced,  and 
Catesby  and  Percy,  standing  back  to  bade 
and  fighting  furiously,  were  snot  through  the 
body  with  two  bullets  from  the  same  musket 
Catesby,  crawling  into  the  house  upon  hi* 
hands  and  knees,  seised  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  and  dropped  down  dead  with  it  clasped 
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in  his  arms  (8  Nov.  1605).  Of  course  the 
propertT  of  the  unhappy  man  was  forfeited, 
and  fell  to  the  courtiers  who  scrambled  for 
thmi  reward ;  but  the  settlement  of  that  |ior- 
tion  of  the  estates  which  had  been  made  hj 
Sir  William  upon  Lady  Catesby  preserred 
them  from  alienation,  and  thoueh  an  attempt 
was  made  in  1618  {Cal.  State  Fapen,  Dom. 
1611-18,  p.  580)  to  set  that  settlement  aside, 
it  seems  to  hare  failed,  and  Bobert  Catesby 
the  younger,  recovering  the  fragments  of  his 
inheritance,  is  said  to  have  married  a  daughter 
of  that  veiy  Thomas  Percy  who  perished 
fighting  ingloriously  back  to  back  with  his 
father  when  they  made  their  last  stand  at 
Bostock.  Of  his  subsequent  history  nothing 
is  known. 

The  old  Manor  House  of  Ashby  St.  Legers 
is  still  standing,  and  a  portrait  reported  by 
tradition  to  be  a  likeness  of  the  conspirator 
is  to  be  seen  at  Brockhall,  Northamptonshire. 

[Oairdner's  Bicbard  III ;  Notes  and  Qaeries, 
6th  leries,  xii.  364,  466 ;  Genealogist,  v.  61  et 
seq.;  CaL  State  Papers,  Dom.  1680;  Jardine's 
Xarratire  of  the  Qunpowder  Plot,  1867;  The 
Visitation  of  Warwickshire  (Harl.  Soc) ;  Morris's 
Condition  of  Catholics  under  James  I,  2nd  edit 
1872 ;  Knox's  Diary  of  the  English  College  at 
Doaay,  1878.]  A.  J. 

CATESBY,  WILLIAM  (d.  1486),  coun- 
cillor of  Richard  lU,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Catesby  of  Ashby  St.  Legers,  Northamp- 
tonshire, b^  Philippa,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  William  Bisnopston.  His  father  died 
in  1470,  but  nothing  seems  to  be  known  of 
Catesby  till  after  the  death  of  Edward  IV, 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  later.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  possessed  great  influence  with  Rich- 
ard m  before  he  Mcame  king.  More  speaks 
of  him  as  a  man  well  versed  m  the  law,  who, 
by  the  favour  of  Lord  Hastings,  possessed 
great  authority  in  the  counties  of  Leicester 
and  Northampton;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  owing  to  his  presence  in  the  Protec- 
tor's councils  that  Hastings,  relying  on  his 
fidelity  to  him,  was  lulled  into  a  state  of 
false  security.  For  Richard,  we  are  told, 
endeavouied  through  Catesby  to  ascertain 
if  Hastings  would  acquiesce  m  his  intended 
oraipation  of  the  crown,  and  Catesby  went 
«>  far  as  to  broach  the  subject  to  him ;  but 
Hastings  answered  with  such '  terrible  words ' 
that  Catesby  not  only  saw  it  was  hopeless, 
bat  feared  a  diminution  of  his  own  credit 
with  Hastings  for  having  spoken  of  it.  He 
therefore,  if  More  has  not  maligned  him, 
stirred  up  the  Protector  to  get  rid  of  his  pa- 
tron. Tnere  is  no  doubt  that  he  profited  Dy 
bis  faU,  for  immediately  after  Richard's  ac- 
«8«ion  he  obtsined  an  office  which  Hastings 
bad  previously  held,  that  of  one  of  the  oham- 


berlsins  of  the  receipt  of  exchequer.  On  th» 
same  day  (SO  June  1483)  Richard  appointed 
him  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  also 
chancellor  of  the  earldom  of  Match  for  life. 
Next  year  he  was  chosen  speaker  in  Richaid'» 
only  parliament.  His  influence  with  the 
\isurper  was  pointed  at  in  the  satirical  rhyme 
made  by  Colyngboume,  who  sufiiared,  though 
not,  as  commonly  supposed,  for  that  caus» 
only,  the  extreme  penalties  of  treason — 

The  cat,  the  rat,  and  Lorel  our  dog 
Rule  all  England  under  a  hog — 

showing  that  of  three  leading  councillor* 
he  was  believed  to  be  the  first.  His  name 
appears  on  commissions  for  the  counties  of 
Warwick,  Northampton,  Leicester,  Glouces- 
ter, and  Berks,  and  on  16  Feb.  1486  he  ob- 
tained a  grant  from  the  crown  of  the  hundred 
of  Ouilsborough  in  tail  male.  That  he  must 
hare  been  unpopular  as  the  minister  of  a  ij' 
rant  we  may  well  believe ;  yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  Earl  Rivers,  one  of  the  victims  of 
Richard's  tyranny,  names  Catesby  among  hiS' 
executors  in  a  will  made  just  before  his  exe- 
cution (£j:c«7)tairt«<onco,248).  On22Aug. 
1485,  when  the  usurj^r  fell  at  Bosworth, 
Catesby  was  token  prisoner  fighting  on  his 
side.  Three  days  afterwards  he  was  beheaded 
at  Leicester.  Just  before  his  execution  he- 
made  his  will,  dated  26  Aug.  1  Henry  VII^ 
leaving  its  fulfilment  entirely  to  his  wife, 
'  to  whom,'  as  he  says  in  the  document,  '  I 
have  ever  been  true  of  my  body.'  Evidently 
this  instrument  of  tyranny  had  some  virtue 
in  him,  of  a  kind  not  too  common  among 
courtiers.  He  desired  to  be  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Leger  in  Ashby,  and  wished  his 
wife  to  restore  aU  the  land  he  had  wrongfuUy 
purchased,  and  to  divide  the  rest  of  his  pro- 
perty among  their  children.  '  I  doubt  not,' 
he  added, '  the  king  will  be  good  and  gracious 
lord  to  them;  for  ne  is  called  a  full  graciou» 
prince,  and  I  never  offended  him  by  my  good 
and  free  will,  for  God  I  take  to  my  ju&e  I 
have  ever  loved  him.'  At  the  end  are  these 
remarkable  passages:  'My  lords  Stanley, 
Strange,  and  all  that  blood,  help  and  pray  for 
my  soul,  for  ye  have  not  for  my  body  aa  I 
trusted  in  you.  And  if  my  issue  rejoice  (en» 
joy)  my  land,  I  pray  you  let  Mr.  John  Elton 
nave  the  best  benefice.  And  (if)  my  Lord 
Lovel  (another  of  Richard's  adherents)  come 
to  grace,  then  that  ye  show  to  him  that  h» 
pray  for  me.  And,  uncle  John,  remember 
my  soul  OS  ye  have  done  my  body,  and  better.' 
Uncle  John  is  Sir  John  Catesby,  the  justice 

This  William  Catesby  is  often  erroneously 
called  Sir  William,  and  spoken  of  as  a  knight. 
He  was  only  an  esquire  of  the  royal  boidj. 
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The  wife  wbom  he  left  as  his  exeentarix  -was  I 
Margaret,  adaughter  of  William  Lord  Zoadie.  j 
His  attainder  •was  reversed  by  Henry  VII  in  : 
favour  of  his  son  G^ree,  and  the  family  oon-  1 
tinned  to  flourish  until  the  days  of  James  I, ' 
when  Robert  Oateeby  [q.  v.],  ftfth  in  deeoent 
from  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  attainted 
as  the  projector  of  the  Ghmpowder  plot.         | 

[Dugdalo's  Warwiclishire,  788 ;  Baker's  North-  | 
amptonshire,  i.  241,  248  ;  6ir  T.  More's  History 
•of  Kiohard  III  (in  Cayley's  More,  ii.  199,  200)  ; 
Fsbyan's  Chronicle  (ed.   1811),  673;  Bolls  of 
Parliament,  yi.  238,  276.]  J.  G. 

OATHAHnra!.    [Sea  Caihbbiub.] 

CATHCABT,  CHARLES,  ninth  Babos  : 
Cathcabt  (1721-1776),  soldier  and  ambas- 
sador, bom  21  March  1721,.  was  the  son  of' 
Charles,  eighth  baron,  a  military  officer  of  I 
considerable  distinction.    Th«  son  at  an  early  ' 
«ge  entered  the  8rd  regiment  of  foot  guards. ' 
In  1742  be  commanded  the  20th  regiment  of  I 
foot  under  the  Earl  of  Stair.  He  arcompanied 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  through  his  cam- 
paigns in  Flanders,  Scotland,  and  Holland,  | 
acting  as  one  of  the  duke's  aides-de-camp  at 
Fontenoy,  and  receiving  in  that  battle  a  dan- 
gerous wound  in  his  head.    Under  the  pro- 
Visions  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Ohapelle  (1748) 
two  British  noblemen  were  Beat  to  Paris  as 
hostages  for  the  restitution  of  Cape  Breton 
to  France  (a  provision  which  gave  great  and  , 
natural  oflence  to  British  pride),  and  Cath- 
cart was  one  of  the  peers  selected  for  that 
purpose.     He  became  a  colonel  in  1760  and 
a  lieutenant-general  in  December  1760.     As  ^ 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  greatly  attached  1 
to  Cathcart,  he  retained  his  friend  m  his  ser- 
vice as  lord  of  the  bedchamber.     From  1755  [ 
to  1763,  in  which  year  Cathcart  was  created  | 
«  knight  of  the  Thistle,  and  from  1778  to 
his  death  he  held  the  office  of  lord  high  j 
commissioner  in  the  general  assembly  of  tne 
kirk  of  Scotland.    For  three  years  (1768-71)  j 
he  served  as  ambassador  eztraorainary  at  < 
the  court  of  Rossia,  and  from  1752  till  his  ; 
death  he  was   one  of   the  sixteen  repre-  '• 
sentative  peers  of  his  country,  its  first  lord  ; 
oonunissioner  of  police,  and  the  lieutenant-  ; 
'  eeneral  of  the  forces  stationed  mthin  its 
borders.     He  died  in  London  14  Aug.  1776, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  William 
Schaw  Cathcart  [q.  v.]    Cathcart  married, 
24  Juhr  1763,  Jean,  daughter  of  Lady  Ar- 
ehibala  Hamilton,  and  his  second  daughter, 
Mary,  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  (Graham, 
lord  Lynedoch,  her  portrait  by  Gainsborough 
being  the  masterpiece  of  the  Edinbuivh  Na- 
tional Gallery.    His  third  daughter,  Louise, 
■  who  married,  first,  David,  lord  Mansfield,  is 
•  the  subject  of  one  of  Romney's.  beet  pictures. 


Their  fa^er ,  whose  aulitary  capacity  rsoaved 
the  praises  of  Wolfe,  was  very  pioad  d  hi: 
Fontenoy  sear,  and  twice  sat  to  Sir  Joihu 
Reynolds  (June  1761  and  M«roh  1773)  ftrUi 
portrait.    '  It  is  not  often  *  man  has  M  » 

Sistol-bullet  through  the  head  asd  lived,'ud 
e  always  requested  Sir  Joshua  to  amage 
that  ti»  black  patdi  on  his  che^  ni^  be 
visible,  a  desire  wiiich  wascomplied  wrai.  A 
portrait  of  him  and  the  Duke  m  CumMiBd 
at  CnUoden,  painted  by  C.  Philips,  is  ill*  in 
thepossessiaBof  t^fiunily,  and  WMSzhftittd 
in  tBeooUeotion  at  South  Kensin^n  in  1887. 
In  this  inetnre,  as  in  the  otliflrs,  th*  UkI: 
patch  is  easily  seen.  Catheait  is  said  tohre 
befriended  James  Watt  and  Adam  SmitiL 

[Campbell-MaclachlHD's  Duke  of  Cnmberbni 
25,  63,  110-14;  Gent,  3tag.  1776,  p^.  Hi,  iit; 
Jesse's  George  Selwyn,  iii.  147 ;  Lc^e  and  Tiv- 
lor's  Sir  Joshoa  Beynolds,  i.  202,  ii.  U,  13; 
Douglas  and  Wood,  i.  343-5.]  W.  P.  C 

OATHOABT,  CHARLES  MUBSAT, 

second  Eabl  Cathoari  (1783-1869),  gentnl. 
eldest  surviving  son  of  "WiUiam  SchawOrtk- 
cart,  first  eari  of  Cathcart  [q.  vA  was  ban 
at  Walton,  Essex,  on  21  Dec.  VfSS,  eatmi 
the  army  as  a  comet  in  the  2nd  life  guii^ 
on  2  March  1800^  and  served  on  the  staff  of 
Sir  James  Oraig  la  Katies  and  Sicily  doriii; 
the  campaigns  of  1806-6.  His  fath»  lariBg 
been  crated  a  British  peer  on  3  Nov.  IW 
with  the  titles  of  Viscount  Cathcart  and 
Baron  Greenock,  0.  M.  Cathcart  was  bm 
this  time  known  under  the  name  of  Lard 
Greenock.  Having  obtained  his  raaioritr  ot 
14  May  1807,  he  saw  service  in  tne  Wd- 
cheren  expedition  in  1800,  taking  put  is 
the  siege  of  Flushing,  after  ■which  for  som* 
time  he  was  disabled  by  the  injurious  eftttj 
of  the  pestilence  which  cut  off  so  mBV 
thousands  of  his  companions.  Beconi^ 
lieutenant-colonel  on  80  Aug.  1810,  he  ««• 
barked  for  the  Peninsula,  •where  he  w»f 
present  in  the  battles  of  Baroesa,  for  vUd 
he  received  a  gold  medal  on  6  April  1818, 
of  Salamanca,  and  of  Vittoria,  durmg  wki* 
he  served  as  assistant  qnartermasto^fenenl. 
He  was  next  sent  to  assist  Lord  Lyne^oet 
in  Holland  as  the  head  of  the  quartennu- 
ter-general's  staff,  and  was  afterwards  pw- 
sent  at  Waterloo,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself,  having  thr«a  hones  shot 
under  him.  For  his  services  he  receiredtbe 
Russian  ord«  of  St.  Wladimir,  the  Batch 
order  of  St.  Wilhelm,  and  was  made  a  CJ- 
on  4  Jnne  1816.  He  continued  to  •«*  •• 
quartermaster-general  until  26  Jnne  18W, 
at  which  date  he  became  lieutenant-coJowl 
of  the  royal  staff  corps  at  Hythc.  This 
corps  was  a  scientific  one,  and  had  femed  » 
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tmueiim  of  Tarioos  ol)jeeta  cottected  br  its 
aereial  detaohitiBaU,  and  in  tim  way  Lard 
■Greenock  waa  led  to  take  an  intenst  in  a 
snijeet  n>  wUdi  lie  etiec  aftwwaida  do- 
voted   nmch   of   his   attention.      liOKna^ 
Hythe  on  22  Joly  1830,  lie  took  vp  his  lesi- 
deoce  in  Edinlniij|;fa,  and  for  aoaae  years  was 
cocnpied  in  scientific  pursuits.  He  attended 
lectocea  in  tibe  university,  todc  an  active  coB- 
cam  in  the  porooeedings  of  t^  Highland  So- 
ciety, and  was  ft  memMr  oCthe  Ro^  Society, 
to  wbidi  he  read  several  pafens,  wUch  were 
published  in  its  '  Trarosactioss.'    In  1841  he 
oiBCOvcred  a  new  mineral,  a  snlpbate  of  oad- 
niiuiD,  wUch  was  found  in  excavating  the 
Bishopton  toimel  neai  Port  Glasgow,  and 
wkidi  received  after  him  the  name  of  Qreen- 
ockite.    It  is  a  beautiful  substance  that  was 
entirely  new  to  mineralogists.    He  held  the 
appointments  of  commander  of  the  faroee  in 
Scotland  and  govemor  of  Edinburgh  Castle 
from  17  Feb.  1837  to  1  April  1842,  and  on 
17  Jane  in  the  following  year  succeeded  hie 
father  as  second  earl  and  eleventh  baxon 
Gatkcart.    He  was  commander-in-chief  in 
Britiab  North  America  from  16  March  1846 
to  1  Oct.  l&td,  during  very  difficult  times, 
snd  Cor  some  period  combined  with  the 
military  oommand  the  civil  government  of  | 
Canada.    On  his  retam  to  England  he  was  , 
aroointed  to  the  command  of  the  northern 
and  midland  district,  and  the  resignation  of 
thia  post  in  1854  brought  to  a  conclusion  . 
bis  active  services.    He  was  cdlonel  of  the 
Utk  hossan,  1843-7,  of  the  8rd  dragoon  ' 
mrds,  1847-fil,  of  the  lot  dragoon  guards,  | 
18.51  to  his  decease,  and  a  general  in  the  ' 
amy,  %  June  1854.    Among  otho:  honours,  ' 
be  vas  created  a  K.C.B.  on  19  July  1836,  ' 
and  a  G.O.B.  21  June  1859.    In  1868  his  ' 
constitution  save  way,  and  he  died  at  St.  i 
Leonard's-onSea    on   16  July  1869,  very  | 
peacefully,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  his  : 
Wlties.    He  wu  a  man  of  powerful  mind,  ' 
which  waa  improved  by  great  industry  and  | 
perseverance,  and  he  had  a  kindly  and  gene-  ' 
rous  heart,  which  tibrew  a  snnsiune  around 
tile  circle  of  his  domestic  life.     He  married 
in  France  on  30  Sept.  1618,  and  at  Portsea  ' 
on  12  Feb.  1819,  Henrietta,  second  dan^^iter 
«f  Thmnas  Mather.    She  died  on  24  June 
1872.  Hewasthewriterof  two  papers  in  the 
'  Traosaetiosis  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
bugh'  in  1836,  'On  the  Phenomena  in  the 
nei^bourhood  erf  Edinburgh  of  the  Igneous 
HodiB  in  their  relation  to  the  Seccmdary 
Stnta,'  and  '  The  Coal  Formation  of  the 
&Mtt,uk  Lowlands.'  j 

[Proceedings  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
(1862),  IT.  232-4;  Qent.  Mag.  new  ser.  rii. 
(1«M),  80^-7.]  (J.  C.R 


€ATHOABT,  DAVID,  Loxs  Ajuavat 
{d.  1829),  lord  of  session,  was  liie  son  of  Ed- 
ward Oathoart  of  Greenfield,  Ayrshire,  and 
passed  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bajr  on  16  July 
1786.  Ha  was  promoted  to  tbs  bench  at  an 
ordmar^  lord  of  session  on  8  June  1818,  on 
the  resignation  of  Sir  William  HonjraMn, 
hart.,  the  title  he  assumed  being  that  of 
Lord  Alloway.  On  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Hermand,  in  1826,  he  was  also  appointed  a 
lord  of  jnaticiary.  He  died  at  his  Mat,  Blairs- 
ton,  near  Ayr,  on  27  AfNcii  1829. 

[Haig  and  Bmntcn's  Senators  of  the  Colics 
of  JuBljce.]  T.  F.  H. 

CATHOABT,  SraGEORaE(17»4-1864), 
general,  third  surviving  son  of  Sir  William 
Schaw  Cathoart,  first  earl  Oatheart  [a.  v.],  was 
bom  on  12  May  1794.  He  received  his  first 
Cfflumission  as  a  comet  in  the  2nd  life  gnards 
on  10  May  1810,  and  was  promoted  lientanant 
into  the  6th  dragoon  gnards  or  carabiniers  on 
i  July  1811.  In  1813  he  succeeded  his  elder 
brother  as  aide-de-camp  and  private  seorotaiy 
to  his  father  on  his  emoassy  to  Russia,  when 
Loid  Cathcart  was  at  once  ambassador  to  t^ 
czar  and  military  commissioner  with  the  Rus- 
sian army.  As  aide-de-camp  Cathcart  was 
constantly  onployed  in  oarrjdng  despatches 
from  his  father  to  the  various  Englid  officers 
with  the  different  Russian  armies  [see  QuiP- 
BBLL,  Sir  Nhti;  Lows,  Sib  Hxrasoir;  and 
Wiuow,  SiK  RoBEBi].  He  waa  present  at 
all  die  chief  battles  in  1818,  was  the  first  to 
nuse  Moreau  from  the  ground  when  be  re- 
ceived his  mortal  wound  at  the  battle  of 
Ihresden,  and  entered  Paris  with  the  allied 
armies  on  81  March  1814.  He  was  aide<le- 
camp  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1816  at  the 
battles  of  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo,  and  in 
Paris  until  1818.  He  was  then  promoted  to 
a  company  in  the  1st  West  India  regimeat 
witbot^  purchase,  and  at  once  exchanged  into 
the  7th  hussars,  of  which  he  became  lien- 
tenant-colonel  in  May  1826.  In  1828  be  ex- 
changed to  the  lieutenant-colonetey  of  the 
57th  regiment,  in  1880  to  that  of  Uie  Sth 
hussars,  and  in  18S8  to  that  of  the  1st  dravoon 
guards,  and  was  promoted  colonel  on  28  Nov. 
1641.  Lit  18^  he  gave  up  die  command  of 
this  regiment,  and  took  up  the  appointment 
of  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  he  resided  until  his  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  major-general  on  11  Nor.  1861. 
Cathcart  was  quite  unknown  to  t^e  general 
public,  except  ttom  his  excellent '  Oommen- 
tories  on  the  War  in  Russia  and  Germany  in 
1812  and  1818,'  published  in  1860,  and  his 
appointment  to  succeed  Mo^or-genetal  Sir 
Harry  Smith  as  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief  at  the  Cape  waa  raoeived  widt  sarprisa 
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iu  January  1862,  and  questiona  were  asked  in 
both  houses  of  parliament  about  the  appoint- 
ment, for  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
really  responsible.  Cathcart  was  sent  out  to 
establish  a  colonial  parliament  and  revive  the 
dying  loyalty  of  the  colonists,  and  also  to 
crush  the  Basutoa  and  Kaffirs.  On  his  arrival 
he  summoned  the  first  Cape  parliament,  and 
granted  them  a  constitution,  and  then  marched 
against  the  Kaffir  and  Basuto  chiefjg.  The 
Kaffirs  were  soon  subdued,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1852  he  marched  against  the  Basutos, 
Sandilli  and  Macomo.  He  pursued  them 
right  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  to 
which  no  English  general  had  ever  before 
penetrated,  and  in  February  1863  Macomo 
and  the  old  rebel  Sandilli  surrendered  to  him, 
and  were  granted  residences  within  the  Cape 
Colony.  Cathcart  received  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  in  July  1863  was 
made  a  K.G.B.  On  12  Dec.  1853  he  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant-generalat  the  HorseOuards, 
and  in  April  left  the  Cape.  On  reaching 
London  he  found  that  an  army  had  already 
been  sent  to  the  East,  and  that  he  had  been 
nominated  to  the  command  of  the  4th  di- 
vision. The  Duke  of  Newcastle  also  granted 
him  a  dormant  commission,  by  which  Cath- 
cart was  to  succeed  to  the  command-in-chief 
of  the  army  in  the  East  in  case  of  any  acci- 
dent happening  to  Lord  Raglan,  in  spite  of 
the  seniority  01  Burgoyne  and  Brown.  His 
division  was  hardly  engaged  at  all  at  the 
battle  of  the  Alma,  and  his  advice  to  storm 
Sebastopol  at  once  was  rejected  bv  the  allied 
generals.  He  at  last  became  bitterly  incensed 
against  Lord  Raglan  for  not  paying  more  at- 
tention to  him,  and  on  4  Oct.  addressed  him 
a  note  (see  Kinoiake,  Invasion  of  the  Crimea, 
V.  21),  complaining  of  the  influence  of  Sir 
George  Brown  and  Major-general  Airey,  and 
alluding  to  the  dormant  commission.  lUglan 
undoubtedly  behaved  coldly  towards  Cath- 
cart, who  regarded  himself  as  badly  treated, 
until  a  private  letter  from  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, dated  13  Oct.  1864,  directed  the  can- 
celling of  the  dormant  commission,  which 
CathMrt  accordingly  surrendered  on  26  Oct. 
On  the  morning  of  6  Nov.  he  heard  the 
heavy  firing  wmch  announced  the  attack 
upon  Mount  Inkerman.  He  collected  his 
1st  brigade  and  led  them  to  where  the  battle 
was  raging.  There  is  a  considerable  conflict 
of  evidence  as  to  the  later  course  of  events. 
A  despatch  from  Sir  Charles  Windham,  first 
pnblidted  in  the  'Times,'  8  Feb.  1876,  I7 
LoTd  Cathcart,  should  be  compared  with  Mr. 
Kinglake's  narrative.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
sent,  requesting  him  to  fill  the  '  gap '  on  the 
loft  of  the  guards,  and  thus  prevent  them  from 
being  isolated ;  and  Airey  soon  conveyed  Lord 


Raglan's  orders  that  Cathcart  shoxdd '  wm 
to  the  left  and  support  the  brigade  of  gnudt, 
and  not  descend  or  leave  the  pateau.'  Greit 
confusion  prevailed;  manycontradictorjmH- 
sages  were  sent ;  and  it  is  disputed  vrhetlKt 
Cathcart  ever  received  these  oraers.  (^tkut 
ordered  General  Torrens  to  lead  his  four  hui>- 
dred  men  down  the  hill  to  the  right  of  the 
guards  against  the  extreme  left  of  theRatsiu 
column.  Torrens  was  immediately  itriMi 
down,  and  Cathcart  rode  down  to  take  tb 
command,  but  before  he  had  gone  far  lie  pat- 
ceired  that  a  Russian  column  had  fotceaiti 
way  through  the  '  gap,'  and  had  isolated  de 
guards.  Cathcart  tl^  attempted  to  dui^ 
up  the  hill  with  some  fifty  men  of  the  SOui 
regiment  to  repair  his  fault ;  his  last  wtnls 
to  his  favourite  staff  officer,  Major  Msit- 
land,  were,  '  I  fear  we  are  in  a  men,'  tnd 
then  he  fell  dead  from  his  horse,  shot  tbongh 
the  heart.  Lord  Raglan,  his  lifelong  friend, 
referred  to  him  in  the  highest  terms  in  bb 
despatches.  Many  posthnmons  honoun  tot 
to  him ;  a  tablet  was  erected  to  Un  in 


St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  though  his  body  rests 
under  the  hill  in  the  Cnmea  which  bets 
his  name,  and  it  was  announced  in  tbr 
'Gazette'  of  6  July  I860  that  if  he  hid 
survived  he  would  nave  been  made  a  G.CE. 
but  greater  honour  was  paid  to  him  in  tk 
universal  lamentation  which  broke  ontnpoii 
the  arrival  of  the  news  of  his  g^rioffi 
death. 

\TloT  Sir  Ocoi^e  Cathcart's  life  see  the  notice! 
which  were  published  at  the  time  of  hiidott. 
and  aspeeially  that  in  CJolbnni's  United  Serne 
Hagaiine  for  Jannary  1866 ;  see  also  for  bis 
Sonth  African  government  the  OonemoDdtM 
of  Lieut -general  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Usttait 
K.C.B.,  relative  to  his  military  openttou  it 
Kaifraria,  1 856  ;  and  for  his  conduct  at  the  bittlt 
of  Inkerman,  Kinglake's  Invasion  of  the  CrinM, 
vol.  v.]  n.  M.  & 

CATHCART,  Sib  WILLLA.M  SCHAW, 
tenth  Baron  CATHCABTin  thepeerageofSMt* 
land,  and  first  ViscotnrT  and  Eabl  QathuR 
in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kiiigd(Hii(l^ 
1843),  general,  was  the  eldest  sonof  Cli*i^ 
ninth  Lord  Cathcart,  K.T.  [q.  v.],  by  Jeen. 
daughter  of  Admiral  Lord  Archinud  Bsnul- 
ton,  and  sister  of  Sir  William  HtmiHo*, 
K.B.,  the  well-known  English  ambasstdwtt 
Naples.  WilliamSchawQithcartwMborast 
Petersham  on  17  Sept.  1766,  and  was  ednetted 
at  Eton  from  1766  to  1771,  when  he  joined  his 
father  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  »b- 
bassador.  He  returned  to  Scotland  with  hit 
father  in  1773,  and,  after  studving  lawat  tk» 
universities  of  Dresden  and  Glasgow,  w««d- 
mitted  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocat* 
in  February  177&    His  fitther  died  is  th* 
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Angost  of  the  same  year,  and  Catlicart  pur- 
chased a  cometcy  in  the  7th  dragoons  in 
June  1777,  and  then  obtained  leave  to  serve 
in  America  with  the  16th  light  dragoons. 
He  was  appointed  an  extra  aide-de-camp  to 
Major-general  Sir  Thomas  Spencer  Wilson, 
bart.,  commanding  at  Boston,  and  so  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  storming  of  Forts  Clin- 
ton and  Montgomery  on  6  Oct.  1777  that  he 
was  promoted  first  lieutenant  and  then  cap- 
tain m  the  17th  light  dragoons  in  the  No- 
vember and  December  of  that  year.  In  Janu- 
ary 1778  he  surprised  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy  on  the  Sdiuykhill,  which  had  heed- 
levily  advanced  too  lar  from  the  encampment 
at  Valley  Forge.  He  again  distinguished  him-  I 
self  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  Court  House,  I 
and  towards  the  close  of  1778  he  was  ap- 1 
pointedmajor-commandantof  a  body  of  loyal- 
ist Scotchmen  in  the  States,  enrolled  as  the  . 
Caledonian  volunteers.    Cathcart  added  to  I 
it  a  company  of  volunteer  cavalry,  and  as 
the  British  legion  it  did  good  service  at  the 
outposts.  On  10  April  1779  he  married  Eliza- 
beth, second  daughter  of  Andrew  Elliot  of 
Gieenwells,  co.  Koxburgh,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  uncle 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  first  earl  of  Minto.    On  i 
13  April  1779  he  was  promoted  major  into  I 
the38Ukr^iinent,andshortlyafterwa8made  j 
a  local  lieutenant-colonel,  and  appointed  to  ' 
act  as  quartermaster-general  to  the  forces  in  | 
America  until  the  arrival  of  General  Dal-  { 
rymple.    He  then  reverted  to  the  command  , 
<n  the  British  legion,  and  sailed  with  it  to 
Savannah  in  December  1779,  and  commanded  ' 
it  at  the  siege  of  Charleston.  His  health,  how- 
erer,  broke  down,  and  he  returned  to  New 
York  in  April  1780,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
choose  between  his  regimental  and  his  local 
command.  He  preferred  the  former,  and  after 
resigning  the  British  legion  to  Colonel  Ba- 
nastre  Tarleton,  afterwards  M.P.  for  Liver- 
pool, joined  the  SSth  in  Lon^  Island.     He 
commanded  it  with  marked  ability  in  the  ac- 
tions at  Springfield  and  Elizabeth  Town  in 
June  1780;  but  in  October  1780,  as  his  health 
had  entirely  broken  down,  he  resolved  to 
return  to  England. 

He  received  a  most  cordial  welcome  from 
the  king,  and  in  February  1781  was  promoted 
to  a  captaincy  and  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the 
Coldstream  guards.  On  10  Jan.  1788  he  was 
elected  a  representative  peer  for  Scotland, 
Mid  in  October  1789  he  exchanged  his  com- 
pany in  the  Coldstreams  with  Lord  Henry 
Fitzgerald  for  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the 
29th  regiment,  of  which  his  friend  and  com- 
rade in  the  American  war,  the  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton, had  just  been  appointed  colonel.  That 
Kgiment  was  then  stationed  at  Windsor, 


and  the  king  took  the  keenest  interest  in 
the  improvements  which  the  new  command)- 
ing  officers  introduced  into  its  discipline. 
In  November  1790  Cathcart  was  promoted 
colonel  by  brevet,  and  in  December  1793, 
when  the  Earl  of  HarriMton  was  promoted 
to  the  colonelcy  of  the  2nd  life  guards,  his 
lieutenant-colonel  received  the  colonelcy  of 
the  29th.  In  1790,  when  he  had  only  sat  in 
the  House  of  Lords  for  two  years,  "he  was 
elected  chairman  of  committees  in  that  house. 
In  November  1798  he  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general,  and  appointed  to  command  a  brigade 
in  the  army  which  was  assembling  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Moira  at  Portsmouth. 
After  the  failure  of  the  Quiberon  expedition 
Lord  Moira's  army  was  at  last  ordered  to  re- 
inforce the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Netherlands ; 
and  when  Moira  returned  to  England  Cath- 
cart, who  had  been  promoted  major-general 
on  3  Oct.  1794,  remained  with  the  army  in 
command  of  the  first  brigade  of  the  division 
of  General  David  Dundas,  consisting  of  the 
14th,  27th,  and  28th  regiments.  At  tne  head 
of  his  brigade  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Bommel,  and  throughout  the  winter 
retreat.  At  the  battle  of  Buren,  on  8  Jan. 
1796,  Cathcart  established  his  reputation 
by  suddenly  turning  upon  the  advancing 
enemy,  and  utterly  defeating  them  with  his 
single  brigade,  taking  one  gun  and  several 
prisoners.  When  the  remnant  of  the  British 
infantry  embarked  at  Bremen  in  May  1795 
Cathcart  remained  in  command  of  a  few  squa- 
drons of  English  and  Hanoverian  cavalry, 
which finallyleft  Germany  in  Decemberl796. 
He  was  received  with  the  greatest  favour  by 
the  king.  He  was  made  vice-admiral  of  Scot- 
land in  1796,  appointed  colonel  of  the  2nd  lifo 
guards,  and  gold  stick  in  the  place  of  Lord 
Amherst  in  August  1797,  sworn  of  the  privy 
council  on  28  Sept.  1798,  and  promoted  lieu- 
tenant-general on  1  Jan.  1801,  and  Lady 
Cathcart  was  made  a  lady  in  waiting  to  the 
queen. 

He  received  the  command  of  the  home  dis- 
trict in  1802,  and  from  1803  to  1805  acted  as 
commander-in-chief  in  Ireland ;  but  in  the 
latter  year  was  recalled  by  Pitt,  acting  on  the 
strong  advice  of  Castlereagh,  made  lord-lieu- 
I  tenant  of  the  county  of  Clackmannan  and  a 
'  knight  of  the  Thistle,  and  nominated  ambos- 
I  sador  at  St.  Petersburg.    The  news  then  ar- 
rived that  Napoleon  had  broken  up  the  camp 
at  Boulome,  and  was  marching  across  Ger- 
many.   Pitt  at  once  equipped  a  powerful 
I  army,  and  sent  it  across  to  Hanover  under 
'  his  command  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour 
I  of  Austria.     But  Cathcart  made  no  attempt 
I  to  attack  the  flank  of  the  French ;  he  esta- 
I  blished  his  headquarters  at  Bremen,  fought 
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•  little  battle  at  Munkaiaer,  and  peacefully 
waited  for  neirs.  After  the  death  of  Pitt  the 
miniatry  recalled  Oatbcart's  army  £roni  Gei^ 
many,  and  he  waa  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  bat  in  May 
1807  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  London 
by  Lord  Castlareagh,  and  appointed  to  com- 


OATHHRmjg  ov  Yaiom  (1401-1489\ 
qaeen  of  Haniy  V,  was  the  yonageat  di^dt 
ter  «tf  C3iarlee  VI  of  France  by  laabal  cf 
Bararia.  She  was  bom  at  the  EAtd  &  &, 
Pol,  Parii,  on  27  Oct.  1401.  Her  bther 
was  subject  to  long  and  frequently  taeu- 
nog  fits  of  lonacy,  and  her  notfaer,  a  woma 


mand  an  army  in  the  Baltic."  Cathcart  had  of  Tow  character,  shamelessly  nec^eeted  iier 
merely  the  easy  duty  ofbombarding  an  almost  children.  At  an  early  age  Catheriae  wu 
defenceless  town  when  in  command  of  an  ir-  1  sent  from  home  to  a  eoayoit  at  Poisij.  Is 
resistible  army,  and  on  6  Sept.  Copenhagen  |  1418  Henry  IV  proposed  ajwrrisga  b^en 
surrendered.    Cathcart  waa  on  8  Not.  1807  1  ' 

created  Viscount  Catbcart  of  Oatheart  and 
Baron  Greenock  of  Qteesock  in  the  peerage 
of  the  United  Einffdom,  and  a  sum  estimated 


the  princess  and  hia  son  Henry,  aftenmds 
Henry  V.  The  prince  had  already  ratde  ad- 
vances— which  liad  been  rejected — to  Ostke- 
rine's  two  elder  sisters,  Isabella,  the  widov 
of  Richard  II,  and  Marie,  who  was  destined 
for  the  cloister.  While  the  neffotiatioatwitk 
regard  to  Catherine  were  pending  HonylT 
died,  and  when  Henry  V  was  firmly  SNted 
on  his  (ather'a  throne  he  rcaewed  theniit 
He  demanded  a  dowry  of  two  million  oowbs 
and  the  restoration  of  Normandy  and  the 


deavoored  in  the  course  of  the  war  to  k«if 
Henry  in  remembrance  of  his  former  suit. 
She  mid  sent  him  the  princess's  portrait,  and 
at   the  peace  conference   held  at  Mealaa 


at  800,000/.  of  prize  money  was  divided  be- 
tween him  and  Admiral  Gambler. 

Cathcart  again  took  up  his  command  in 
Scotland,  and  was  promoted  g»teral  on  1  Jan. 
1812.  In  July  1812  Oaatlereagh,  now  the 
leader  of  Lord  Liverpool 's  cabinet,  appointed 
him  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Russia,  and 

British  militarr  commissioner  with  the  army  '  French  territory  which  had  beeo  the  inkai- 
of  the  czar.  The  success  of  the  campaigns  of  tance  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.  These  etar- 
1813  and  1814  is  a  matter  of  history,  but  the  bitant  terms  were  naturally  rqected,  ud 
immense  labours  of  the  three  ambassadors  to  Henry  V  made  their  rejection  a  pretext  for 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Phissia  in  maintaining  '  declaring  war  with  France (1416>  TbeEo^ 
militaiy  and  diplomatic  unity  between  the  liah  army  was  signally  victorious  in  nortlisii 
allies  is  comparatively  unknown,  and  buried  France,  and  whan  Rouan  fell  into  Henrv'i 
in  the  archives  of  the  foreign  office  or  in  the  I  hands  (1419)  nwotiatioas  for  peace  ven 
Castlereagh  Despatches.  Cathcart  lud  also  |  opened.  Queem  Isabel  had  meanwhik  «k- 
to  act  as  a  military  adviser  to  the  German  I  tained  full  control  of  Catherine,  and  Ind  en- 
and  Russian  generals,  and  m»int«iTi  harmony 
between  them.  When,  therefore,  in  1818  he 
received  the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  and  in  1814 
that  of  St.  Georee  from  the  caar,  and  was,  on 

16  July,  created  Earl  Cathcart,  it  wasuniver-  (1418-19)  both  Isabel  and  Catherine  sainted 
sallv  acknowledged  that  his  services  had  been  I  Henry  V,  who  treated  the  latter  with  mock 
of  the  greateet  importance  in  the  overthrow  '  gallantry.  In  accordance  with  the  temit  of 
of  Napoleon.  After  receiving  the  rewaids  of  <  the  treaty  of  Troves,  whichpractieally  mtk 
ia»  labours  Cathcart  proceeded  to  St.  Peteis- '  France  over  to  Henry  V,  Henry  and  Cathe- 
burg,  where  he  resided  as  ambassador  in '  nna  were  betrothed  on  21  May  1420  and 
close  cmaununieation  with  Castlereagh.  He  nt8rriedatTroyeson2  June  following.  After 
returned  to  England  m  1820,  and  became'  visitinffSens and ssending their Christmai at 
governor  of  Hull  in  1830.  He  continued  to  Paris,  Henry  and  his  bride  arrived  at  Dora 
take  an  interest  in  politics  as  a  strong  tory  '  O"  1  Feb.  14S0-1.  On  24  Feb.  the  queea  w«» 
until  the  passing  of  the  Reform  BiU,  when  '  cdrowaed  at  Westminster;  she  acconpaiiied 
he  retired  from  political  discussion  and  the  king  on  a  northern  tour  later  in  the. rea)^ 
lived  peacefully  at  his  seats  in  Scotland,  and  on  2  Dec.  1421  gave  birth  to  a8on(«ft«f 
Schaw  Castle,  co.  Clackmannan,  and  (Jart- '  wards  Henry  VI)  at  Windsor.  On  21  M«j 
side,  near  Glasgow,  until  his  death  at  the '  ^^'"^^HenrywereatHarfieur.andoaSQMay 
latter  on  16  June  1843,  in  his  eighty-eighth  '  atParis.  Catherine  retomed  a  widow  fnmitUi 

'  visit  to  France.  Heniy  V  died  nt  Vinrasnes 
on  31  Aug.  1432.  The  queen  accompuiied 
the  funeral  cortdge  to  London  and  aitervanlf 
took  up  her  roudmce  at  Windsor  Cattle 
wiUi  her  in&nt  son.  She  was  at  Hertford 
Castle  with  James  I  of  Scotland  as  herfitett 
at  Christmas  1^3,  and  in  the  following  .««>: 
parliament  granted  her  Baywrd's  Oa^e  a» 
her  permaueat  hoaae.    She  tried  to  001^^ 


year. 

[Thera  is  no  good  life  of  Lord  Cathcart ;  the 
Memoirs  publisned  on  his  death  are  very  inferior, 
and  for  military  details  based  on  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary  Calendar ;  for  bis  embassy,  however,  see  the 
Castlereagh  Bespatehee,  vols.  iz.-xii.,  and  Sir  A. 
Al  iaon'i  Lives  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  Charles 
Stswart,  1862;  see  also  Douglas  and  Wood's 
Peerage  of  Scotland,  i.  316-9.]         H.  il.  S. 
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t  quarrel  between  the  Dukes  of  Bedford 
d  Qbuce8ter  in  the  same  year,  and  accom-  ! 
sied  her  child  in  grand  procession  to  St. 
nil'*  before  the  opening  of  parliament  in 
S6.  Soon  afterwards  rumours  were  spread  ' 
It  Catherine  was  concerned  in  a  no  Terr  ! 
pntable  liaison.  Owen  Tudor,  a  poor  Welsh 
ntlemin  and  an  esquire  of  tnie  bodj  at- 
llied  to  her  late  husband  and  to  her  son's 
niehold,  had  obtained  complete  control 
•r  her,  and  the  nature  of  their  relationship 
II  aeon  oln'ious.  In  1428  the  Duke  of 
oucester  induced  the  parliament  to  pass 
hw  prohibiting  any  person  marrying  the 
•on-dowager  without  the  consent  of  the 
tg  and  his  council,  but  at  the  time  Cathe- 
H  and  Owen  Tudor  were  reported  to  be 
mdy  married.  Catherine  lived  in  obscu- 
y  for  many  years,  but  in  1486  Tudor  was 
It  to  Newgate  and  his  wife  retired  toBer- 
undaey  Abbey,  where  she  died  on  8  Jan. 
91.  Her  body  lay  in  state  at  St.  Katha- 
w'e  Chapel,  by  the  Tower  of  London,  on 
I  Feb.  1487,  was  then  taken  to  St.  Paul's 
■thedral,  and  was  buried  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
Westminster  Abbey.  Henry  VI  erected 
I  dtar-tomb  with  an  inscription  describing 
I  as  his  father's  widow,  and  making  no 
faienee  to  her  alleged  marriage  with  Owen 
dor. 

By  Tudor  Catherine  had  a  daughter.  Ta- 
il, wife  of  Reginald,  seventh  lord  Grey  de 
'ilton,  and  three  sons.  Edmund,  the  eldest 
n,  created  by  his  half-brother  Henry  VI 
ul  of  Richmond  in  1452,  married  Margaret 
*irfort,  and  was  by  her  the  father  of 
Buy  VII.  The  second  son,  Jasper,  became 
"1  of  Pembroke,  and  the  third,  Owen,  a 
onk  of  Westminster.  Catherine's  great- 
■ndson,  Henry  VII,  replaced  the  tomb  origi- 
ulyerected  to  ner  memory  by  another  monu- 
•st  on  which  hermarriage  withOwenTudor 
Mduly  inscribed.  When  Henry  VII  pulled 
"wn  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Westminster,  the 
"ge  loosely  wrapped  in  lead  was  placed 
r  Henry  V's  tomb,  where  it  remained  till 
1778  it  was  placed  under  the  Villiers  monu- 
rat.  In  Pepvs's  time  the  body  was  publicly 
ilibited  (Btary,  23  Feb.  1667-8).  Pepvs 
»ed  the  face  on  his  birthday.  In  1878  the 
wy  WIS  reburied  in  the  chant  ry  of  Henry  V. 

[Misa  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
ngUnd.ToI.  iii. ;  Jlonstrelet's  Chronicle ;  Wan- 
"Kacueil  desChroniques,  rol.  iii.  (Rolls  Ser.); 
fPgraTe'e  Chronicle  (Rolls  Ser.);  Stanley's 
Mtminster  Abbey,  133-4.]  S.  L. 

CATHERINE  or  Arkaoon  (1486- 
w),  first  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  daughter 
'  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Sjiain.  was 
"ti  It  Alcala  de  Henares  on  15  or  16  Dec. 


1 1486.    She  was  the  youngiast  of  •  &mil^ 

!  (^  one  son  and  fotir  danghtem,  and  at  hm' 
birth  her  parents  had  already  done  antch  t» 
consolidate  theirmndted  kingdoms  by  victories 

'  over  the  Moors.    Henry   vll  of  England^ 

I  who  had  obtained  poesesMon  by  conquest  of 
an  insecure  throne  in  the  very  year  the  was- 
bom,  naturally  sought  the  alliance  of  sove- 
reigns whose  afiairs  seemed  so  prosperonc, 
and  his  eldest  son  Arthur,  bom  m  Septem- 
ber 1486,  could  hardly  have  been  much  more 
than  8  year  old  when  he  was  proposed  bj 
his  father  as  a  future  htuband  for  their 
youngest  daughter.  They  sent  commissioners 

j  to  England  to  negotiate  as  early  as  1488. 
A  return  embassy  sent  by  Henry  VII  to- 

'  Spain  met  with  a  magnificent  reception  at 
Medina  del  Campo ;  but  for  many  years  no- 
thing was  positively  condnded,  as  it  was 

'  Ferdinand's  object  to  bind  the  kmg  of  Eng- 
land to  make  war  in  his  behalf  against  France 

'  without  incurring  any  corresponding  obliga- 
tion himself.     In  truth,  Ferdinand  was  not 

]  well  enough  assnred  of  the  stability  of  Henry's 
throne  to  be  willing  to  commit  himself  irre- 

I  vocably. 

I  Catherine  was  in  her  fifth  year  when  her 
sister  Isabel  was  betrothed  at  Seville  to  Don 
Alfonso  of  Portugal  on  18  April  1490.  She 
and  her  other  sisters,  Juana  and  Mary,  were 
present  at  the  ceremony  (Bernaldez,  i.  279, 
280 ;  Mariana,  ed.  1780,  ii.  687). 

In  1492,  when  the  Moors  were  driven  out 
of  Granada,  she  entered  the  city  with  her 
parents,  and  it  became  her  home.  From 
Granada  came  the  device  of  the  pomegranate 
80  well  known  afterwards  in  England  in  con- 
nection with  her.  Her  education,  especially 
in  Latin,  was  personally  superintended  by 
her  mother,  and  in  later  years  Erasmus  bore 
witness  to  her  scholarship.  All  difficulties 
as  to  the  match  with  Arthur  had  been  finally 
cleared  away  in  1500,  when  the  bridegroom 
had  completed  his  fourteenth  year.  She  left 
Granada  on  21  May  1501,  and  embarked  at 
Corunna  on  17  Aug.  After  many  delays 
from  contrary  winds  she  reached  Plymouth 
on  2  Oct. 

Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  her 
reception.  Lord  Broke,  steward  of  the  king's 
household,  was  despatched  into  the  west  to- 
provide  for  her  retinue ;  and  afterwards  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  and  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk 
were  sent  to  attend  her.  The  king  himself 
on  4  Nov.  removed  from  Richmond  to  go  and 
meet  her,  but,  owing  to  bad  weather  and 
doubtless  equally  bad  roads,  he  was  com- 
pelled the  first  night  to  find  a  lodging  at 
Chertsey.  Next  day  his  son.  Prince  Arthur, 
met  him  at  Eastliompstead,  and  proceeded  in 
liis  father's  company  to  meet  his  bride.    The 
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meeting  took  place  at  Dogmersfield  in  Hamp- 
sliiTe,  where  tne  prince  and  his  father  con- 
versed with  her  through  the  medium  of  two 
Sjpanish  bishops,  who  interpreted '  the  speeches 
of  both  countries '  by  means  of  Latin.  A 
formal  betrothal  then  took  place,  and  the 
whole  party  returned  towards  London,  which 
Catherine  entered  on  12  Nov.  On  Sunday 
the  14th  the  marriage  was  celebrated  at  St. 
Paul's,  and  jousts  were  held  on  the  Thursday 
after,  at  Westminster,  in  honour  of  the  event. 

It  wafi  necessaiT  in  those  days  for  a  prince 
of  Wales  to  justify  his  title  by  keeping  court 
on  the  Welsh  borders.  Arthur  had  already 
resided  at  Ludlow,  and  written  thence  di- 
plomatic love  letters  to  Catherine  in  Spain 
^AET  A.  E.  Wood,  Letters  of  Royal  and 
Illustriout  Ladies,  i.  121) ;  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  he  should  return  thither  next 
month.  The  king  at  first  hesitated  to  send 
his  bride  along  with  him.  The  prince  was 
still  -so  young  that  cohabitation  seems  not  to 
have  been  aUowed,  and  some  thought  the 
princess  would  be  less  solitary  in  the  king's 
court  than  living  under  her  husband's  roof 
in  the  Welsh  marches.  The  point  was  re- 
ferred to  herself,  but  she  said  she  would  do 
as  the  king  thought  best ;  and  ultimately,  as 
weleam  from  a  contemporary  despatch,  both 
departed  together  on  21  Dec.  to  spend  their 
Cluristmas  at  a  place  described  as  aoout  forty 
miles  from  London.  In  February  following 
the  king  wrote  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
that  he  had  sent  the  young  couple  into 
Wales,  not  wishing  them  to  live  apart,  not- 
withstanding the  objections  raised  oy  many 
on  account  of  his  son's  tender  age,  and  they 
must  regard  it  as  a  great  proof  of  his  affection 
for  their  daughter  that  he  studied  her  com- 
fort at  some  risk  even  to  his  own  son  (DuE£ 
OF  Makchesteb,  Court  and  Society,  i.  59). 
But  that  this  letter  was  distinctly  intended 
to  convey  a  false  impression  is  beyond  all 
question;  for  although  it  is  true  that  the 
young  couple  did  go  together  to  reside  in  the 
Dordws  of  Wales,  it  is  clear  from  the  solemn 
declarations  of  Catherine  herself  long  after- 
wards that  Prince  Arthur  never  was  her  hus- 
band except  in  name.  On  2  April  following 
be  died  at  Ludlow,  a  victim  apparently  to  the 
sweating  sickness,  and  Catherine  was  left  a 
virgin  widow. 

when  the  news  reached  Spain,  the  Spanish 
sovereigns  despatched  a  new  ambassador  to 
England  to  urge  that  she  should  be  sent  lack 
to  her  native  country,  and  repayment  made 
of  the  one  instalment  of  100,000  scudos  of 
her  marriage  portion.  But  the  ambassador 
was  further  empowered  to  conclude  a  new 
treaty  with  the  king  of  England  for  the  mar- 
viage  of  Catherine  to  his  wcond  son  Henry. 


On  this  subject  negotiations  appear  to  have 
gone  on  for  several  months,  when  Henrf  VII 
Became  a  widower  by  the  death  of  his  queen, 
Elizabeth  of  York.  A  suggestion  wu  im- 
mediately made  of  a  particularly  reToltiig 
character,  that  Catherine  might  become  m 
wife  of  her  father-in-law.  It  is  scarcelj 
credible  that  such  a  thing  was  seriooslj  iih 
tended;  but  it  greatly  shocked  Queen  Isi- 
bella,  who  was  more  anxious  than  vm  to 
secure,  if  it  were  possible,  her  daughter's  re- 
turn to  Spain,  or  at  least  the  conelasion  d 
the  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
latter  at  last  was  agreed  upon,  and  s  tiettr 
for  it  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  two 
Spanish  ambassadors  on  2S  June  1603.  Tio 
days  later  the  parties  were  solemnly  betrotW 
to  each  other  '  in  the  Bishop  of  Salisbm 
house  in  Fleet  Street'  (Spbbd,  973).  lie 
marriage  was  to  be  solemnised  whenent  the 
prince  completed  his  fourteenth  year.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  close  affinity 
between  the  parties,  a  papal  dispeosatioo 
was  requisite,  which  the  sovereigns  of  both 
countries  bound  themselves  to  solicit  from 
the  court  of  Rome.  It  was  obtained  ntit 
year  mainly  at  the  instance  of  Queen  In- 
Della,  for  whose  comfort  a  copy  was  sent  into 
Spain  just  before  she  died.  But  the  king 
of  England  had  no  intention  of  being  too 
strictly  bound  to  fulfil  the  marriage  treatr. 
and,  hoping  to  gain  an  advantage  over  King 
Ferdinand  m  other  ways,  discovered  'scruples 
of  conscience '  about  the  match. 

If  the  treatv  had  been  strictly  Ailfilled,  the 
marriage  would  actually  have  taken  place  on 
28  June  1606,  the  day  the  Prince  of  Wifej 
completed  his  fourteenth  year.  Bat  on  the 
27tk  the  prince  made  a  formal  protest  he- 
fore  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  that  the 
match  was  against  his  will,  and  the  trettr 
was  ot  once  rendered  nugatory.  It  -wis 
quite  understood,  however,  that  this  vas 
I  only  a  trick  of  state,  and  that  the  marriage 
might  still  take  place  if  King  Henry  wete 
once  satisfied  that  he  could  not  dispose  of 
his  son's  hand  elsewhere  more  advantage- 
ously. Ferdinand  did  not  keep  faith  about 
the  marriage  portion.  He  intended,  if  pos- 
sible, that  the  whole  burden  of  his  daughter's 
support  should  rest  upon  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  when  King  Henry  disowned  tlus 
responsibility,  he  allowed  her  to  remain  for 
years  in  debt,  even  for  the  very  neoeisanes 
of  life.  Her  maids  had  not  the  means  to  pro- 
cure clothes.  She  herself  complained,  after 
she  had  been  four  and  a  half  years  in  Eng- 
land, that  she  had  only  had  two  newdnsvi- 

In  the  early  part  of  1506  she  had  an  un- 
expected opportunity  of  meeting  with  her 
si8t«r  Juana  and  lier  husband,  Philip  ot 
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Austria,  who  Iiad  been  proclaimed  king  and 
qaeen  of  Castile.  They  had  embarked  in 
Jannaiy  to  take  possession  of  their  new  king- 
dom, but  had  been  driven  by  storms  upon 
the  coast  of  England,  and  Henry  had  shown 
them  much  poutic  hospitality  at  Windsor. 
Later  in  the  year  Catherine  fell  ill  of  a  fever, 
and  Henrv  gave  up  to  her  use  for  the  time  a 
house  at  Fmham,  which  he  had  intended  for 
an  embassy  expected  from  Philip  after  hia  ar- 
rival in  Castile.  At  this  time  she  seems  to 
have  been  very  miserable.  She  was  aware 
that  her  marriage  depended  upon  a  heartless 
game  of  diplomacy,  into  which  she  was  drawn 
neiselfbyher  own  necessities.  For  Henry VII 
having  made  in  1607  an  offer  for  the  hand  of 
her  sister  Juana,  the  widowed  Queen  of  Cas- 
tile (though  he  must  have  known  her  to 
he  a  mamac),  with  the  view  of  taking  the 
government  of  that  kingdom  out  of  Ferdi- 
nand's hands,  Catherine  affected  to  favour 
his  suit,  and  wrote  to  Ferdinand  in  behalf  of 
her  father-in-law,  advising  him  at  least  to 
temporise  until  her  own  marriu^e  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  could  take  effect.  Other 
matches  had  been  talked  of  for  the  prince, 
and  Catherine  was  in  serious  dread  of  being 
abandoned  altogether.  She  was  then  living 
in  the  same  house  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  Richmond,  but  was  permitted  to  see  less 
of  him  than  biefore,  and  in  one  letter  she  com- 

C'  'as  that  for  four  months  she  had  not  seen 
at  all. 
Her  misery  arose  from  an  unpleasant  state  ^ 
of  relations  between  King  Henry  and  her ' 
father.  Subtle  and  unscrupulous  as  Ferdi- 
nand was  in  the  game  of  diplomacy,  he  had 
found  a  match  in  Henry  VII,  who  had  not 
only  forced  him  at  last  to  send  to  England 
the  second  instalment  of  Catherine's  mar- 
riage portion,  but  declined  even  then  to  allow 
the  marriage  to  take  effect  except  upon  new 
conditions  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Fer- 
dinand, so  that  the  latter,  checkmated  in 
hia  aims,  wished  his  ambassador  as  a  last 
resource  to  insist  on  Catherine  being  sent 
hack  to  Spain.  Henry  had  arranged  a  mar- 
riage of  nis  daughter  Mary  with  Charles, 
Cce  of  Castile,  which  made  him  very  in- 
^jndent  of  Ferdinand's  friendship,  and 
Catherine  met  with  a  neglect  which  almost 
drove  her  to  despair.  But  relief  was  at  hand, 
for  just  at  this  time  Henry  VH  died.  Her 
affianced  bridegroom,  now  Henry  VHI,  ap- 
paiently  desired  the  union.  His  coimcil,  for 
the  moet  part,  approved  the  match,  and  on 
11  June  loOQ,  seven  weeks  after  his  accession, 
though  he  was  only  eighteen,  the  marriase 
was  duly  celebrated.  On  the  24th  of  the 
same  month  she  was  crowned  along  with 
him  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

▼OL.  JH. 


There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  for  some 
years  after  their  marriage  Henry  felt  real 
affection  for  her,  and  she  was  a  thoroughly 
devoted  wife.  'The  kug,  my  lord,  adores 
her,  and  her  highness  him,'  was  the  opinion 
of  Catherine's  confessor  in  1610.  Ferdinand 
seems  to  have  relied  partly  on  her  influence 
over  him  in  procuring  a  league  against 
France ;  and  for  two  or  three  years,  whether 
firam  natural  impulse  or  from  policy,  Henry 
was  a  very  firm  ally  of  his  father-in-law.  Ca- 
therine's happiness  would  have  been  unalloyed 
but  for  some  petty  annoyances  to  which  re- 
cent writers  have  attached  altogether  undue 
importance ;  but  even  these  bmonged  much 
more  to  the  time  when  she  was  princess  than 
to  her  married  life.  She  had  a  Spanish  con- 
fessor who,  perhaps,  was  rather  young  for 
such  a  function,  and  may  have  been  a  uttle 
indiscreet.  The  Spanish  ambassador  thought 
so,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  even  he  en- 
tertained the  strange  suspicions  that  it  has 
pleased  some  persons  in  our  day  to  attribute 
to  him.  Catherine  had  been  used  for  years 
as  a  political  agent  by  her  father,  and  being 
a  really  devout  woman,  it  was  natural  that 
she  should  take  frequent  counsel  with  her 
confessor.  It  was  equally  natural  that  the 
ambassador,  under  the  circumstances,  should 
find  the  confessor  to  be  a  nuisance,  that  he 
should  write  to  Ferdinand  to  complain  of 
him,  and  that  Catherine  should  stand  firmly 
by  him. 

The  first  three  years  of  Henry's  reign  went 
by  in  feasts  and  pageants ;  but  then  began  a 
succession  of  cruel  disappointments.  On 
31  Jan.  1510  Catherine  was  prematurely  de- 
livered of  a  stillborn  daughter.  On  1  Jan. 
1511  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  chris- 
tened Henry,  declared  prince  of  Wales,  and 
had  a  household  assigned  him,  but  died  on 
22  Feb.  following.  In  1613  she  had  another 
son,  who  soon  died,  and  in  November  1514 
she  had  aeain  a  premature  delivery.  At 
last,  on  18  Feb.  1516,  there  came  one  child 
that  lived — the  Princess  Mary ;  and  in  No- 
vember 1618  another  daughter  was  bom,  who 
must  have  died  early.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  confinements 
Henry  had  gone  to  war  with  France,  greatly 
at  the  instigation  of  his  father-in-law.  In 
1613  he  invaded  France  in  person,  and 
James  IV  invaded  England  and  was  killed 
at  Flodden  on9  Sept.1613.  Before  crossing 
the  Channel  the  king  had  appointed  Cathe- 
rine regent  in  his  araence.  She  threw  her- 
self heartily  into  the  business  of  arraying  a 
force  to  oppose  the  Scotch.  '  I  am  horribly 
busy,'  she  wrote, '  making  standards,  banners, 
and  badges.'  She  harangued  the  troops  sent 
forward  to  the  north.    The  king,  too,  tent. 
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ovefT  to  her  his  ilnportsflt  prisoner,  theBuke 
of  Longneville,  wnom  he  nad  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Spnrs,  and  wished'Catherine  to  keep 
in  her  honsehold.  a  reBponsibility  Vhich  she 
respectfully  dechned.  After  the  vittory  she 
-wrote  to  Heniy,  sending  him  '  a  piece  of  the 
idog  of  Scots'  coat/  and  regretting  she  was 
unable  to  send  the  king  of 'Scots  himself 
alive  to  hrm  as  a  prisoner.  '  Oar  English- 
men's hearts,'  she  said,  '-would  not  sofSr  it.' 

"When  the  king  returned  from  France  in 
the  end  of  September,  he  rode  in  post  to  his 
queen  at  Ricnmond, '  -where,'  says  the  con- 
temporary chronicler,  Hall, '  there  -was  such 
a  loving  meeting  that  ever?  creature  re- 
joiced.' But  even  in  the  foUowing  year  a 
rumour  got  ahrOad  that  Henry,  disappointed 
at  her  having  no  children^  hadoegun  to  think 
of  a  divorce,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  arose  fhjm  some  very  real  evidences 
of  a  diminution  of  Henry's  love,  even  at  this 
early  period.  The  main  cause  appears  to  have 
been  his  continued  experience  of  her  father's 
treachery.  Ferdinand  had  concluded  a  sepa- 
rate truce  -with  France  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
ally  at  the  very  moment  when  Henry's  suc- 
cess seemed  most  completely  assured.  Henry 
vented  his  anger  in  reproaches  of  -which  his 
own  wife  had  to  hear  the  foil  bitterness,  and 
it  -was  owing  to  this,  as  Peter  Martyr  -was 
told,  that  she  had  her  second  prematilre  con- 
finement. 

The  supposition  of  the  late  Mr.  Rawdon 
Brown  (_Ual.  State  Papers,  Venetian,  i.  pref. 
pp.  xc,  criii)  that  a  vague  expression  in 
8anat<rs  diary, '  Fanno  nuovi  pensieri,'  points 
to  whispers  of  a  divorce  being  circulated 
even  in  1510,  before  Henry  and  Catherine 
had  been  quite  a  twelvemonth  married,  seems 
altogether  unwarrantable.  The  wwds  clearly 
have  quite  a  different  application.  A  vivid 
description  is  given  by  JBall  of  the  way  in 
which  she  and  'the  kmg  went  a-maying  to 
Shooter's  HiU  in  1616,  and  met  in  the  woods 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  dressed  in 
green.  These  were  archers  of  the  king's  own 
guard,  and  the  performance  -was  witnessed  by 
a 'vast  multitude  of  people.  Some  additional 
particulars  of  it  are  gjjen  in  letters  from  the 
Venetian  embassy.  The  senior  ambassador, 
'Pasqnaligo,  then  about  to  leave  for  France, 
had  aa  sutUence  afterwards  -with  the  queen, 
and  to  her  great  delight  spcdte  to  her  m  her 
native  Spanish.  The  secretary  of  the  em- 
bassy describes  her  as  'rather  ugly  than 
dtherwiBe'  (RawbOh  Beown,  Four  feart  at 
the  Court  Df  Henry  VIII,  i.  79-81, 90).  Two 
years  later  occurred  the  'E-vil  May  day,' 
when  the  Londoners  sacked  the  houses  of 
foreigners.  The  offenders  -Were  tried  by  sum- 
mary process,  and  many  of  them  hanged 


within  three  dava  at  their  own  or  their  uat- 
tera'  doors.  Others  remained  still  in  piiion, 
tiU  Catherine  threw  herself  on  her  kneei  be- 
fore the  king  to  intercede  for  them,  and  in- 
duced his  sisters  Maiy  and  Margaret,  qaetu 
dowager  of  France  and  Scotland,  to  oo  tlie 
same. 

The  visit  of  her  nephew  Charles  V  to  Eng- 
land in  1620  gave  Catherine  the  mottfiruj 
satisfaction.  She  knew,  however,  that  gmt 
preparations  were  then  T»niV?ng  for  tnoUiar 

—that  of  Henry  VIII  and  Rancis  I  »t  die 
Field  of  the  Oloth  of  Gold.  Henry  wasphiyioj 
off  the  two  rivals,  Charies  and  Ftancis,  one 
against  the  other,  and  it  was  unknown  whetkr 
a  French  or  an  imperial  alliance  wonld  pnye 
the  main  feature  of  his  policy.  It  vat,  in 
fact,  to  interrupt  the  French  interviw,  or, 
at  least,  to  prevent  an  Anglo-French  illiuice, 
that  Charles  had  been  induced  to  thini  seri- 
ously of  -visiting  England.  The  friendshiii  of 
Henry  was  to  him  of  the  utmost  importanee, 
I  and  to  secure  it  he  had  become  a  suitoi  in 
the  hand  of  the  Princess  Mary,  althongh  site 
had  already  been  affianced  to  the  Dauptun- 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  nobles  ana  tlit 
people  generally  were  with  the  queen  in  pK- 
femng  mreatly  an  alliance  with  him  to  tie 
frien^hlp  of  France.  One  day,  in  anticip*- 
tion  of  the  French  interview,  she  called  to 
her  some  of  the  lords  to  discuss  inatten,uid 
set  before  them  such  strong  arguments  agaiut 
its  being  held  at  all,  that  those  present  wen 
struck  -with  amazement.  During  the  confo- 
ence  the  king  made  his  appearance  and  uked 
what  it  was  all  about,  on  which  Catherine 
firankly  told  him,  and  declared  the  line  she 
had  taken  in  the  matter.  "What  answer  tie 
king  made  at  the  moment  we  aie  not  in- 
formed, but  the  result  was  that  both  he  and 
his  council  held  her  in  higher  esteem  tbia 
they  had  ever  done  before  (CaL  State  P^^h 
Henry  VHI,  iii.  266). 

The  emperor  landed  at  Dover  late  in  tie 
evening  of  Saturday,  26  May  1520,  and  n«tt 
morning  Henry  conducted  him  to  Canta^ 
bury  to  the  queen's  presence.  There  lie  re- 
mained during  the  few  days  he  spent  in  Eng- 
land, and  on  Thunday  the  Slst  he  embuW 
at  Sand-wich  for  Flanders.  That  same  d^ 
Henry  and  Catherine  also  took  ship  ana 
crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais  for  the  long 
projected  interview  -with  Francis.  On  Sun- 
day, 10  June,  each  king  -went  to  dine  witl 
the  other's  queen,  the  one  ftom  Guiawt  to 
Ardes.  and  the  other  by  a  different  route 
from  Ardes  to  Guisnes,  the  departure  of  eaffl 
being  announced  to  the  other  by  saltoes  of 
artiUely,  Three  weeks  were  spent  hi  then 
splendid  courtesiM,  and  shortly  iftar  tite; 
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were  concluded  Henrv  held  sncfthermMtiiig 
iritli  the  emperor  at  GraTelines,  and  brought 
hnauid  his  atint,Mar^aretof  Savoy.  toCa&g, 
where  the  queen  leceiTed  them.  Two  yenM 
later  war  was  deolased  agnnet  France,  and 
the  enroeror  paid  a  second  visit  to  England, 
when  'be  was  feasted  and  entertained  with 
great  maniifiaenee  at  Caoteiimry,  London, 
and  WinMor. 

In  1621,  the  year  between  the  emperor's 
first  and  second  virit  to  England,  occurred 
the  arrest  and  execntion  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Shakespeare  followed  s  true  tradition  when 
he  repreeented  Catherine  as  pteseitt  at  the 
ezammation  of  that  utfortunate  nobleman's 
rarreyor,  pleading  for  something  like  fair 

gtj  to  the  accused.  The  f!act,  as  regards 
therine,  seems  to  rest  on  no  other  antho- 
ntj ;  but  there  is  distinct  evidence  that 
Buckingham's  servants  were  examined  by 
the  king  himself,  before  the  apprehension  of 
their  master,  very  much  in  the  w(^  that  the 
surveyor  is  examined  by  Henry  in  the  play ; 
10  that  we  may  not  unreasonably  believe  the 
whole  scene  to  be  subetantially  true.  Sir 
Thomas  More  reports  in  I6S4  how  Cathwine 
rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  sncoees  of  her  ooantry- 
men  the  Spaniards  in  Italy,  and  Bishop 
liongland  writes  to  Wolsey  at  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year  how  he  had  explained 
to  her  by  the  king's  desire  the  cardinal's 
magnificent  scheme  for  setting  up  a  new 
college  at  Oxford.  The  bishop  also  told  her 
that  she  was  to  be  speoiallv  mentioned  in 
the  pravers  of  the  college  chapel,  for  which 
she  desired  him  to  g^e  Wolsey  her  cordial 
thanks. 

Her  constant  obedioioe  to  her  husband 
had  won  for  her  such  universal  esteem  that 
he  himself  could  not  bnt  share  that  sentir 
ment,  though  he  had  now  lost  all  otherfiseling 
for  her.  'That  he  had  been  untrue  to  her 
years  before  we  know,  perhaps  very  early  in 
their  married  life.  Possibly  the  birth  of  the 
Princess  Mary  did  something  to  restore  his 
lost  afiecti(m,  but  only  for  a  time.  He  was 
heeoming  a  perfect  hbertine.  On  15  June 
1526,  much  to  Catherine's  distress,  he  created 
his  natural  son  Henry  Fibsroy  duke  of  Rieh- 
mond,  and  gave  Um  precedence  of  all  the 
nobility  of  England,  even  of  the  Princess 
Mary.  He  was  a  ehrid  of  six  years,  the  eon 
of  one  Elizabeth  Blount,  whom  the  Idng 
afterwards  married  to  Sir  GHlbert  Tailbois. 
The  king  bestowed  much  CRre  upon  his  'edu- 
cation, and  sent  him  into  Yorkshire  as  Tice- 
ray  or  president  of  the  north.  About  the 
Mme  time  his  half-sister  Mary,  whom  t^e 
king,  in  default  of  legitimate  male  issue, 
•eemed  disposed  to  recognise  as  Princeas  of 


Wales,  was  sent  in  like  meaner  to  Ludlow, 
with  a  household  and  a  council  to  keep  role 
upon  the  WeUh  marches.  Bat  her  hous^ 
hold  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  duke. 

Indications  exist  that  some  secrdt  itspB 
had  been  taken  by  Henry  towards  gettii^ 
his  marriage  declared  iuAialid  as  early  .as 
1536.  All  that  was  said  afterwards  ofBeially 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  king's  ecrubles,  and 
the  doubts  of  Mary's  legitimacy- said  to  hat« 
been  suggested  by  the  Bishop  of  Tarfoes, 
is  unworthy  of  serious  refutation.  The 
Inshop's  own  report  of  his  conferences  mth 
Wolsey  upon  Mary's  proposed  maimge  to 
Francis  I  shows  clearly  that  no  such  ob- 
jection ever  entered  his  mind.  A  totally 
different  objection  occurred  tohim— tkat  the 
king  might  still  hare  a  legitimate  son ;  and 
Wolsey  was  taking  pains  to  convince  him 
that  this  was  highly  improbable,  wliile  he 
knew  quite  well  that  the  idng  was  privately 
seeking  to  invalidate  his  marriage  and  thus 
make  his  daughter  ille^timate.  In  May  a 
collusive  suit  was  instituted  by  Wolsey  as 
legate,  who  with  great  secresy  summoned 
the  king  to  appear  before  him  at  his  house  at 
Westminster  for  having  cohabited  with  his 
brother  Arthur's  wife.  A  formal  eomplaint, 
he  said,  had  been  preferred  to  hhn,  and  he 
called  upon  Henry  to  say  what  he  could  in 
his  defence.  The  king  handed  in  a  written 
reply,  and  the  cardinal  declared  that  the 
ease  was  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  on 
which  he  required  to  take  counsel  with  some 
learned  theologians-^among  others  <with  the 
bishops  of  Ro^iester,  Lincoln,  and  London. 
The  proceedings  were'  never  lesumed — prtv- 
bably  for  a  reason  whksh  has  not  hitherto 
been  suggested,  though  the  fact  is  absolutely 
certain.  The  queen  and  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, somehow  or  other,  had  got  wind  of 
them  before  they  were  a  day  old  {Cal.  State 
Paptrt,  Spanish,  iii.  (pt.  iL)  198). 

The  king  saw  that  he  must  t«ke  a  difi^wot 
course,  and  on  22  June  informed  Catherine 
that  he  had  come  to  die  oonolusion  that  they 
must  separate.  He  begged  her  to  keep  the 
matter  secret  meanwhile,  as  if  it  was  against 
her  interest  to  divulge  it.  His  strategy  was 
nseless.  The  news  got  abroad,  and  became, 
in  the  words  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  '■  as. 
notorious  as  if  it  had  been  proclaimed  by  the 
public  crier'  (t5.  376).  StiU  Catherine  had 
not  a  friend  who  could  aid  her  against  the 
king,  unless  she  could  inform  the  emperor 
how  she  was  situated,  and  great  puns  wcce 
taken  that  she  shonldnotcpeaktothe  Spaaish 
ambassador  except  in  the  presence  of  W  olsay. 
She  dissembled  ner  anxistiee;  her  'merry 
visage,'  as  one  observer  notes,  'returned, not 
less  than  was  wont,'  and  ondiaUty  towards 
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-die  king  appeared  to  be  renewed.     Then 
one  of  her  Spanish  eervanta,  Francia  Felipe 
-or  Philips,  desired  license  of  her  to  go  to 
Spain  and  see  his  mother,  who,  he  said,  was 
Terr  ill.    Catherine  refused  the  permission, 
-and  urged  the  king  not  to  grant  it.    Henry, 
-sightly  suspecting  that  there  was  collusion 
between  them,  dissembled  also,  and  per- 
isoaded  her  to  let  him  go.    Thus  the  king 
■mtm  her  confidence ;  but  he  at  the  same  time 
sent  a  message  to  Wolsey,  then  in  France, 
toflnd  means  to  get  Philips  detained  in  that 
country,  in  spite  of  any  safe-conduct.    On 
Jiis  way  to  France,  Wolsey  contrived  art- 
fully to  misiepiesent  the  case  to  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  Catherine's  confessor, 
•whom  he  induced  to  believe  that  the  rumours 
•ofan  intended  divorce  had  been  spread  abroad 
-by  the  queen's  own  indiscretion;  for  the  king 
only  wanted,  he  said,  to  test  the  validity  of 
An  objection  raised  by  others.    When  the 
bishop  offered  to  remonstrate  with  her  upon 
Jier  conduct,  Wolsey  persuaded  him  to  leave 
4he  matter  to  the  king.    Bat  whatever  art 
might  be  used  to  promote  the  divorce,  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  application  to  Rome,  and 
•equally  impossible  to  do  withont  Wolsey 's 
mlA;  vet  Henry  gave  the  cardinal  but  half  his 
foonndence,  and  made  an  abortive  effort  to 
/obtain  a  commission  from  the  pope  through 
<«aodier  agent.   At  last  Cardinal  tWnpeggio 
•Airived  in  England  with  a  joint  oommission 
•ito  himself  and  Wolsejr  to  trv  the  cause  in 
'  October  1638,  and  the  king  and  Anne  Boleyn 
•both  looked  tas  the  realisation  of  their  wish. 
'   They  did  not  know  tlutt  before  he  left 
.Borne  Campeggio  had  secretly  pledged  him- 
rself  not  to  give  sentence  in  the  cause  with- 
-out  communicating  first  with  the  pope.    He 
was  only  authorised  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
■iuade  the  king  from  his  purpose,  or,  if  he 
•could  arrange  a  compromise,  to  induce  the 
queen  to  enter  a  nunnery.    To  this  latter 
-object  he  accordingly  addressed  himself  in 
■some-conferences  tbit  he  had -with  Catherine 
soon  after  his  arrival;  but  she  insisted  on 
-the  matter  being  decided  judicially.    The 
ildng  was  at  first  no  less  anxious  to  press 
•-forward  the  trial,  and  on  Sunday,  8  Nov., 
he  summoned  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
'to  his  palace  at  Bridewell  to  explain  Us 
•scruples    of  conscience.      But    meanwhile 
.-Catherine  had  information  of  the  existence 
-in  Spun  of  a  brief  granted  by  Julius  II  for 
-her  marriage,  more  rail  and  satisfitctory  than 
the  bull  of  dispensation  -friiioh  Henry  was 
trying  to  invaliaate,  and  she  produced  a  copy 
of  it  given  her  by  the  Spanish  ambassador. 
The  £ng  insinuated  that  it  was  a  forgery, 
•nd  he  got  the  queen's  own  counsel  to  inform 
.  jha  that  she  must  send  for  the  original  brief 


to  Spain.  She  actually  -wrote  to  the  em- 
peror as  desired,  requesting  him  to  send  the 
brief  to  England.  Thomas  AbeU  [q.  v.],  b; 
whom  she  sent  the  letter, -wrote  himself  to  in- 
form the  emperor  before  he  deliveied  it  tint 
she  had  written  only  under  compulsion. 

The  king  and  his  council  sent  to  Rome  t« 
try  and  coUeot  evidence  agunst  the  genllio^ 
ness  of  the  brief,  and  they  made  much  of 
the  fact  that  it  did  not  appear  entered  as 
the  papal  registers.  But  nis  agents  mn 
also  instructs  to  sound  the  papal  lawyen 
as  to  whether,  if  the  queen  coiudTbe  indnoed 
to  retire  into  a  nunnery,  -without  taking  tk 
vows,  the  pope  could  not, '  l:^  his  mers  ml 
absolute  power,'  allow  hum  to  proceed  to 
a  second  marriage.  Thus,  after  protestiiig 
the  pope's  incompetence  to  legalise  marrii^ 
with  a  brother's  -widow,  Henry  was  preptraii 
to  admit  -without  question  his  competenoe  to 
legalise  bigamy.  He  was  really  m  deinir 
how  to  accomplish  his  object.  He  W 
dra-wn  up  a  paper  of  ad-vice  which  nu  to 
be  preset  upon  the  queen  as  if  in  her  owb 
interest,  apparently  by  her  own  counsel,  if 
not  by  the  legates  who  were  to  try  her  cautt. 
in  which  they  were  to  warn  h«r  that  acme 
ill-disposed  persons  seemed  to  be  oonspiiinj: 
in  her  behau  against  the  king  and  Wolsej, 
and  that  she  ought  to  be  on  her  guard  against 
gi-ving  them  any  countenance.  If  she  did 
not  act  more  discreetly,  it  -was  urged,  the 
king  might  not  only  feel  it  right  to  abandon 
her  company  himself,  but  also  to  withdrsv 
the  princess  from  her  mother's  society.  All 
these  cruel  suggestions,  however,  wen  onlv 
meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  one  more 
strong  appeal  to  her  to  solve  the  difficultr 
by  going  into  a  nunnery.  And  slie  need  not 
fear,  the  speakers  were  to  ui^,  that  bv  (o 
doiuff  she  would  enable  the  king  to  take 
another  wife,  for  he  could  certainly  not 
many  a«ain  while  she  lived.  Thus  the  kin; 
indirect^  endeavoured  to  make  her  take  t 
false  step  in  reliance  on  the  strength  of  ber 
own  cause. 

Henry  compelled  even  the  most  staonch 
friends  of  Catiierine  to  re-veal  their  oonTe^ 
sations  with  her.  He  had  allo-wed  her  tbe 
use  of  counsel,  and  among  them  -was  the  re- 
nowned scholar  Ludovicos  Vives ;  but  Viree 
was  required  by  the  long  to  relate  '^^ 
had  passed  between  them.  This  demand  be 
justly  protested  against,  althondi,  as  be  said, 
it  could  ii^ure  no  on«  even  n  their  whole 
conversations  were  posted  on  chnich  docn^ 
Being  forced  to  report  tJiem,  however,  be 
did  so,  and  said  the  queen  had  aaoAA  bi> 
counsel  as  her  conntiyman  who  spoks  btf 
language.  The  main  point  was  that  abe 
be£^  him  to  ask  the  imperial  ambsaador 
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tOTnite  to  the  emperor  to  secuie  afair  hear- 
ing for  her  at  Borne.  '  Who,'  Viree  adds, 
'wQl  not  admire  the  queen's  moderation  r 
When  others  would  have  moved  heaven  and 
earth,  ahe  merely  seeks  firom  her  sister's  son 
that  he  will  not  let  her  be  condemned  un- 
heard.' 

It  was  useless  for  the  king  to  proceed  with 
the  cause  before  the  legates  unless  the  brief 
ID  Spain  could  be  discredited,  and  the  most 
frantic  diplomatic  efforts  were  made  to  induce 
the  pope  to  declare  it  a  forgery,  which,  of 
course,  he  refused  to  do  untu  he  had  heard 
the  arguments  on  both  sides.  Then  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  proceed.  Mean- 
while the  emperor  was  doing  his  utmost  to 
^t  the  cause  removed  from  England  that 
it  might  be  more  fairly  heard  at  Bome.  Ca- 
therine, however,_  was  not  aware  of  this,  and 
ajipealed  for  advice  to  Oaidinal  Campeggio 
hunself  in  a  private  interview.  He  answered 
coldly  that  she  might  rely  upon  instice  beinff 
done  to  ber,  but  again  stronger  sumeeted 
that  she  mvnt  extricate  herselT  from  further 
annoyance  by  retirini^  from  the  world.  Bat 
to  tins  die  was  as  nrmly  opposed  as  ever, 
and  the  trial  proceeded.  The  le^tine  court 
was  formallv  opened  on  81  May  1629  in  the 
gnat  hall  of  the  Black  Friars,  and  the  king 
and  oueen  were  cited  to  appear  on  18  June. 
The  Tormer  had  two  proxies  to  represent  him ; 
the  latter  came  in  person,  but  only  to  protest 
against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  The 
conit  registered  her  protestation,  and  ap- 

Siinted  both  parties  to  appear  in  person  on 
onday,  21  June,  to  hear  its  decision.  On 
that  day  the  king  and  queen  both  appeared ; 
the  former  states  his  case  to  the  judges.  The 
latter  threw  herself  at  his  feet  in  sight  of  all 
the  court,  and  begged  him  to  consider  her 
helpless  position  as  a  foreigner,  her  long  and 
tried  obedience  as  a  wife,  her  own  and  her 
dsoghter's  honour,  and  that  of  the  king  him- 
self. Further,  as  he  continually  professed 
that  he  was  anxious  to  find  their  marriage 
valid,  she  appealed  to  Bome  as  the  only  tri- 
hunal  before  which  the  case  could  be  pro- 
ps^ discussed,  and  thereupon  withdrew. 

Ine  legates  had  overmlea  her  objections  to 
the  jnrisdiction  of  the  court ;  so  she  was  , 
calld  again,  and  on  her  refiisal  to  comeback, 
>ns  pronounced  contumacious.  The  case 
WIS  continued  through  different  sittings  of 
the  court  in  June  and  July.  Affidavits  wen 
taken  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  marriage 
^^Prince  Arthur,  and  matters  were  pressed 
on  is  a  way  not  at  all  to  Campeggio's  taste. 
Yet  even  at  this  time,  if  Cavendish  be  right, 
«  further  appeal  was  made  to  Catherine  by 
the  two  (Ordinals  who  were  her  judges. 
They  came  to  her  at  Bridewell  without 


notice,  and  found  her  at  work  among  her'' 
maids,  with  a  skein  of  white  thread  about 
her  neck.  They  asked  for  a  private  intei^  - 
view,  but  she  replied  that  whatever  they  had  - 
to  say  they  miffhtsj^eak  it  before  all.  Wolsey 
then  addressea  her  in  Latin.  '  Nay,  good  my 
lord,  speak  to  me  in  Englidt,'  she  said, '  fori 
can,  I  thank  Ood,  both  speak  and  understand 
Enjrlish,  although  I  do  understand  some 
Latm.'  "Wolsey  told  her  they  had  come  ixy 
know  her  mind  in  the  matter  between  th»i 
king  and  her,  and  give  her  secret  advice: 
Catherine  said  she  was  naturally  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  them  without  taking  counsel 
on  such  a  weighty  question.  And  who  was 
there  to  counsel  herP  <  What  think  you,, 
my  lords  P '  she  said.  '  Will  any  Englishman  •. 
counsel  me  or  be  friendly  to  me  against  the 
king's  pleasure  that  is  his  subject  P  Nayc 
forsooth.'  She  was  willing,  nowever,  to- 
listen  to  whatever  counsel  the  cardinals 
had  to  give  her,  and  led  them  into  her  privy 
chamber  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say  (Oa> 
VBRDIBH,  I^e  of  WoUey,  ed.  1862,  pp:  187— 
14C0. 

We  are  not  told,  for  Wolsey's  biographer 
did  not  know,  the  precise  nature  of  the  ad- 
vice given  by  the  two  cardinals.     Mean*- 
while^  the  king  having  expressed  a  desire  tO' 
see  his  scruples  removed,  Fisher,  bishop  o& 
Bocheeter,  came  forward  in  court  and  de^- 
dared  his  readiness  to  justify  the  validity  of 
the  marriage.    Other  things  went  agamst' 
the  king's  purpose.    The  pope  revokM  the^ 
cause  to  Bome,  and  Campeggio,  even  before- 
he  was  informed  of  the  fac^  had  prorogued* 
the  court  for  the  holidays  according  to  the- 
custom  at  Bome.    Every  one  knew  that," 
although  it  was  only  prorogued,  it  was  never 
to  meet  again.    Not  many  months  after  this- 
the  ambassador,  Chapuys,  then  just  newfy 
arrived  in  Engluid  ttvia.  the  emperor,  reoorcb 
that  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  1629,  the  queen 
dined  vrith  the  kingj  and  oomplained  that 
he  had  for  a  long  tune  to  aeldom  allowed 
her  that  privilege.  The  king  excused  hioiaelf 
partly  \n  the  pressure  of  business,  but  as  to 
visitinjrner  in  ner  own  apartments,  she  must 
know  that  he  was  now  assured  by  innumer^ 
able  doctors  and  lawyers  that  he  was  not  her- 
lawful  husband,  ana  he  could  never  Bhar» 
her  bed  again.    He  was  waiting  for  further 
opinions,  and  if  the  pope  did  not  dedaie  their 
mairiage  void,  he  would  denounce  his  hcdi- 
neea  as  a  heretic,  and  marry  whom  he  pleased. 
Catherine  told  nim  in  reply  that  those  opi- 
nions were  not  worth  a  straw,  for  he  him- 
self had  owned  on  more  than  one  occasion 
that  he  had  found  har  a  virgin  when  he 
married  her.  Moreover,  theprincipel  doctors  - 
in  England  had  written  in  her  favour.    1^  - 
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lang  left  tke  room  not  &  little  disconcerted, 
aad  at  supper  Chapu^e  was  informed  Anne 
Bolc^  eaid  to  him  reproachfully, '  Did  I  not 
tell  you  that  whenever  you  disputed  with 
the<  queen  she  waa  sure  to  have  the  upper 
handP' 

For  a  time  Henry  still  treated  Catherine 
as  his  queen.  She  went  with  him  to  Wood- 
stock, and  from  that  in  September  to  Gtrafton 
in.Northamptonskiie,  where  Cardinal  Cam- 
pMKio  took:  his  leave  of  him,  and  where 
Wmsej  waa  admitted  at  the  same  time  to 
hia  laat  intemew.  But  in  February  1630 
OatberineVi  treatment  had  become  visibly 
w«ise.  ThekingabseDtedihimself  much  from 
her  company  .and  left  hac  at  Richmond  while 
he  was  dallying  witfa  Anne  Boleyn  in  Lon- 
don. It  was  at  this  time  he  began  consulb- 
inff  the  universities,  applying  mst  to  Cam- 
bnd|^  and  Oxford,  tbea  to  Paris  and  other 
fineign  seats  of  learning;  but  still  he  kept 
company  witb  Catheiine  to  some  extent,  and 
even,  took  her  out  hunting  with  him.  In 
August  or  the  beginning  of  September  she 
fell  ill  of  a  fever,  probably  Drought  on  by  alarm 
at  the  kiagis  increasing  reckleesness.  Sb» 
krat  Obristmas  witb.  him  at  Greenwich ;  but 
in  Jajanary  following  (1581)sheguS'ered  much 
anxiety  Lest  someuing  should  be  dona  to  her 
nrejudice  in  the  parlianiflnt  which  then  met. 
Kothiog,  luiwever,  was  said,  and  Henry  al- 
Urwed  and  even  advised  her  to  summon 
counsel  to  her  aid  at  Sichmond.  He  did 
this,  as  Chapuys  bebeved,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover whether  aha  had  not  secretly  received 
a  brief  &om  Rome  in  her  favour.  For  it 
wouldi  ^pear  that  about  this  time  Henry, 
or  at  least  his  ministers,  really  thought  the 
oajBe  a  dasferate  one.  A  briei  waa  expected 
ttom  Rotme  which  would  have  ordered  Heniy 
to  I  dismiss  Anne  Bolayn  from  the  court,  ana 
it  waa  the  gBosral  b«Jief  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  comply.  But  the  brief  when  it 
cam*  was  fbeble.and  ineffective,  so  that  the 
king  was  ancouraoBd  to  persevere,  and  the 
clergy  were  faEceoT  to  admowledge  him  as 
sB^Bsme  head  of  the  ohurch  of  England. 
'  ^Qus,  of  coune, .  involved  the  consequence 
that  the.  dadsion  of  a  Roman  tribunBl  could 
not  be  adfflowliedged  in  an  Knglish  matrii- 
mouial  cause. 

Catherine  saw  that  her  onlv  hope  lay  in 
PEoeiuring  a  .roeedy  sentenoe  from  Rome  in. 
her  favour,,  and.  she  wrote  ui^ently  to  that 
effect  to-  the  emperor  on  6  ApriL  Henry's 
conduct  towards  her  varied  fiiom  davto  diiy; 
Que  day  whan  she  dined  with  him  ha  spoke 
in  unwonted  terms  of  the  power  of  the  em- 
peror, and  afterwards^  changing  the  sub- 
jaat,  told  her  she.  had  not  been  Jdnd  to  her 
•daughter  Mazy,  beaauso  she  had  not  mada 


her  phyncian  reside  with  her  continiullT. 
Altogether  he  showed  himself  so  giacioiu  on 
this  occasion  that  next  day  Catherine  uked 
him  to  allow  the  princess  to  see  them;  bat 
Henry  answered  with  a  rude  rebuff^  telling 
her  she  mi^bit  go  and  see  the  princess  if  ib 
wished,  and  also  stop  with  her.  The  aneeo 
replied  in  gentle  tone  that  she  wouM  U)t 
leave  him  for  her  own  daughter  or  anj  one 
else  in  the  world.  But  things  now  tceie 
coming  to  a  climax.  The  king  was  using 
eveiy  art  to  delay  the  cause  at  Rome  while 
refusing  to  put  in  any  appearance,  except  by 
allowing  an  '  ezeusator  to  plead  for  him 
that  he  was  not  bound  to  appear  there  at  alL 
On  31  May  upwards  of  thirty  privy  com- 
cillorSi,  headed  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  ind 
SuffolK,  waited  on  Catherine  by  the  king'a 
command  to  remonstrate  with  her,  and  tagei 
that  she  ought  to  consent  to  have  the  mattfi 
tded  elsewhere  than  in  Borne  by  judges  ibore 
suspicion.  According  to  Hall,  they  actmUv 
snggasted  a  tribunal  m  four  prelates  and  fonr 
temporal  lords  of  England,  whix^  of  conise, 
waa  what  was  wanted;  but  bv  the  veiy  M 
report  of  the  interview  sent  by  Chapuj-i  to 
the  emperor  it  does  not  appear  that  thej 
proposed  anything  so  defioite.  Catherine 
completely  met  every  one  of  their  jesuitiol 
argumeitta,  and  fully  justified  her  resolubon 
to  abide  entirely  by  the  decision  of  the  pope. 

Shortly  after  this  the  court  removed  from 
Qneenwich  to  Windsor,  andtheze,  on  14 Jnl^i 
Henry  finally  left  his  w^  never  to  see  her 
again.  He  removed  to  Woodstock  without 
even  bidding  her  adieu,  but  left  orders  that 
she  waa  to  remain  at  Windsor.  Deserted  by 
her  husband,  she  conmlained  bitterly  of  the 
pope's  nedect.  ButtieweaKnessofthspw 
insxiied  Henry  witK  greater  boldness  He 
had  got  the  rainion  of  the  universil^  o( 
Orleans  and  of^aome  Parisian  lawyers  tlw 
that  he  oould  not  be  compelled  to  mf^ 
at  Rome :  while  Anne  Boleyn,  who  aocon- 
panied  him  wherever  he  went,  spoke  coifi- 
oently  of  the  prospect  of  being  mai&ed  to 
hlmwithinthreeor  four  months  at  least.  In 
August  the  king,  again  sent  notice  to  CiUb*- 
rina  that  he  was  coming  to  hunt  about  Wind- 
sor,, and  that  she  mnst  dislodge  thence  and 
go  to  the  Moor  in  Hertfordshire.  Tbeftia- 
cess  Mwy  was  ordered  at  the  same  time  to 
leave  h«r  mother  and  go  to  Bickmond..  Tvo 
months  later  wiDthaFdiipfutation  of  thslaag'* 
council  waa  sent  to  the  queen  with  thaasme 
olyectas  ba£arB;  but  she  refused  more  finaly 
than,  ever,  sayuu^now  that  she  knew  him  to 
be  infiuencsd  onQ  br  passion,  she  would  not 
deost  from  demanding  justice  where  alone 
it  could  be  obtained. 

She  waa  now  absolutely  without  a  fiissd 
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in  England  who  could  do  anything  for  her 
except  Ch&puTS.  All  her  counsel  had  refused 
absolutely  to  nave  anything  more  to  do  with 
her  cause  after  it  was  revoked  to  Rome.  Still, 
she  carefully  maintained  her  poeition  aa  a 
wife,  and  sought  opportunities  of  vi;idicating 
it  quietly  and  wiuout  reproaches.  At  the, 
benaning  of  1682  she  sent  her  husband  a 
gold  cup  ae  a  New  Year's  gift, '  with  honor- 
able and  humble  words.'  She  had  been 
strictly  forbidden  to  write  to  him  or  send  any 
messages;  and  Henry  was  so  far  from  pleased 
that  he  refused  it  angrily ;  but  fearing  that 
tie  aervant  who  had  presented  it  would  re- 
turn it  to  the  queen's  messenger^  and  that 
the  latter  mi^ght  takie  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting it  hunself  before  all  the  court,  he 
sent  for  it  again,  praised  its  workmariBhip, 
and  ordered  wti  it  should  not  be  returned 
till  the  evening. 

The  people  felt  much  for  tha  queen's 
wrongs.  Even  Dr.  Benet,  the  king's  agent 
at  Rome,  when  in  England  at  the  end  of  1631, 
sent  her  a  secret  message  deaiiiog  her  par- 
don. He  heartily  prayed,  he  said,  for  the 
success  of  her  cause.  The  women  even  broke 
oat  into  tumults  in  her  behalf,  and  insulted 
Anne  Boleyn ;  shouts  were  also  heard  when 
the  kine  went  about,  calling  upon  him  to 
take  back  his  queen ;  and  even  in  the  House 
of  CommoQS  two  members  made  ih£  same 
suggestion.  In  answer  to  a  demand  for  aid  to 
stiengthen  the  frontier  against  the  Scots,  they 
said  that  the  king  woiud  protect  the  realm 
much  more  effectively  if  he  would  only  take 
baek  his  queen  and  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  the  emperor.  The  aid  demanded  was  re- 
fused, nor  does  it  seem  that  Henry  ever  dared 
U)  punish  the  offenders.  On  Easter  day, 
81  March  1532,  William  Peto,  the  provincial 
of  the  Grey  Friars,  preached  before  the  king 
at  Greenwich,  strongly  opposing  the  divorce. 
The  king  dissembled  his  displeasure,  and 
gave  the  Mar,  who  desired  to  go  to  Toulouse, 
pemussion  to  leave  the  kingdom  i  then  next 
Sunday  got  a  chaplain  of  his  own,  named  Dr. 
Curwen,  to  preach  La  a  manner  more  agree-, 
able  to  lunuielf.  Dr.  Curwea  fulfilled  his 
task,  and  replied  to  Peto's  sermon,  insinuat- 
ing that  Pete  had  withdrawn  himself  for 
fear,  and  expressing  a  wish  that  he  were  jire- 
sent  to  answer  him.  On  this  another  friar, 
Elatowe,  started  up,  and  offered  to  confirm 
by  scripture  all  that  Peto  had  said.  The 
king  was  intensely  irritated,  and  both  Mars 
(for  Peto  liad  only  reached  Canterbury)  were 
Koa  after  called  before  the  council,  where 
one  nobleman  told  them  that  they  deserved 
to  be  put  into  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the 
Tbaqies.  '  Make  these  threats  to  courtiers,' 
£|atOwe  replied]  'fcff  a«  to  us,  we  know 


right  weU  the  way  to  heaven  lies  as  open 
by  water  as  by  la^d.' 

Bishop  Fisher  both  wrote  and  preached  in 
the  queen's  favour,  and  by  a  sermon  at  the 
beginning  of  June  very  nearly  subjected  him- 
self to  tlul  imprisonment  which  ne  actuallv 
imderwent  a  year  later.  AbeU  wrote  a  book 
in  her  behalf ;  Peto,  moreover,  was  preparing 
another,  and  his  reason  for  desinng  to  go 
abroad  was  to  arrange  for  its  publication. 
The  pope  meanwhile  had  sent  Henry  a  brief 
rebuking  him  for  having  not  only  put  away 
his  wife,  but  cohabited,  with  Anne  Boleyn. 
But  noq«  of  these  tbings  produced  much 
effect  upon  the  king.  Oatnsrine  was  removed 
from  the  Moor,  and  sent  to  reside  at  Bishop's 
Hatfield,  a  place  belongii^  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  and  there  she  remained  at  the  time  the 
king  crossed  to  Calais  with  Anne  Boleyn  in 
October,  in  great  anxiety  lest  tliey  should 
marry  over  tbere  during  the  interview  with 
Francis  I. 

This  interview  was  designed  mainly  to  con- 
vince the  pope  that  the  kings  of  Enghmd  and 
France  were  so  united  that  he  could  not 
offend  one  without  offending  both.  It  was 
very  unpopular  in  England-  The  emperor, 
to  counteract  the  alliance  of  the  two  powers, 
held  a  meeting  with  the  pope  at  Bologna  at, 
the  close  of  the  year.  Two  French  csf  dinals 
sent  by  Francis  to  !$ologna  before  the  meet- 
ing wa$  over  induced  Clement  to  avoid  going 
further  in  the  affair  of  Catherine  than  he  had 
done  already.  Henry  took  advantage  of  the 
pope's  irresolution,  and  secretly  married  Anne 
Boleyn  on  25  Jan.  16S3.  He  also  obtained 
&om  the  pope  bulls  fbr  Cnuuner's  promotion 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  As  soon  as  these 
were  secure,  he  got  his  parliament  to  pass  an 
act  that  no  appeals  in  ecclesiastical  causes 
should  henceforth  be  carried  out  of  the  kin^ 
dom  to  Rome.  The  new  archbishop  was  maoe 
use  of  to  declare  the  nulli^  of  the  King's  mar- 
riage with  Catherine,  a^d  the  validity  of  his 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  Even  before 
this  was  done,  an  intimation  was  seat  to 
Catherine  that  she  must  no  longer  call  her- 
self queen,  but  only  princess  dowager.  At 
Easter  (13  AprU)  the  marriage  was  divulged, 
and  Anne  Boleyn  openly  took  upon  her  the 
name  of  queen.  Y^  it  was  not  till  10  May 
that  Cranmer  opened  his  court  at  Dunstable 
to  try  whether  the  first  marriage  was  a  valid 
one  or  not  I  Catherine,  by  the  advice  of 
Chapuys,  took  no  notice  of  the  proceedings, 
and  the  archbishop  pronounced  her  contuma- 
cious. The  court  was  three  times  adjourned, 
and  sentence  was  finally  pronoimced  upon 
the  23rd,  declaring  the  mannage  invalid.  Yet 
it  appears  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Crom- 
well that  during  the  progress  of  tha  suit  tlw> 
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Archbishop  felt  some  anxiety  lest  the  'contu- 
macious' woman  should  <»iange  her  mind 
and  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  last. 

OnSJulyLordMounlgoy, Catherine's  cham- 
berlain, accompanied  bjrfour  other  gentlemen 
of  her  household,  waited  on  Catherine  at 
Ampthill  by  the  long's  command  to  remon- 
strate with  her  on  having  used  the  name  of 
queen  after  having,  orders  to  the  contrary. 
They  found  her  lying  on  a  pallet,  having 
hurt  her  foot  with  a  pin,  and  troubled  with 
a  severe  cough.  On  addressing  her  as  prin- 
cess dowager  and  showing  their  instructions, 
she  at  once  took  exception  to  the  title.  They 
in  vain  hinted  that  her  obstinacy  mizht  even 
make  the  king  withdraw  his  favour  firom  her 
daughter  Mary.  They  came  again  next  day 
and  showed  her  the  report  of  their  interview 
which  they  were  going  to  send  to  the  king, 
and  she  with  her  own  hand  struck  out  the 
words  'princess  dowager'  wherever  they 
occurred.  She  declared  she  would  accept  no 
decision  in  her  cause  except  that  of  the  pope, 
and  demanded  a  copy  of  the  instructions 
that  she  might  have  them  translated  into 
Spanish  and  sent  to  Borne. 

On  being  told  of  her  reply,  as  Ohapuys's 
despatches  inform  us,  the  kmg  caused  a  pro- 
clamation to  be  printed  and  publishea  in 
London  by  sound  of  trumpet.  We  know 
from  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  on  10  Aug. 
following  that  it  must  have  been  to  forbid 
people  calling  Catherine  queen ;  for  it  ap- 
pears that  a  priest  named  James  Harrison, 
on  hearing  it  read,  declared  defiantly  '  that 
Queen  Catherine  was  queen,  and  that  Nan 
Bullen  should  not  be  queen,'  for  which  he 
was  brought  before  the  earl  and  examined. 
Soon  afterwards  Catherine  was  removed  to 
Buckden  in  Huntingdonshire,  a  seat  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  She  was  saluted  as  queen 
all  the  way  along.  The  king  and  his  council 
next  took  mto  consideration  the  reduction  of 
her  household,  and  of  the  allowance  origi- 
nally assigned  for  her  dower  by  express  treaty 
with  Ferdinand.  The  severity  of  her  treat- 
ment was  so  much  increased  that  she  became 
anxious  for  the  utmost  pressure  to  be  put 
upon  the  pope,  whose  authority,  she  believed, 
might  stUl  avail  to  do  her  justice ;  but  she 
was  so  surrounded  by  spies,  that  she  hardly 
found  it  possible  to  write. 

The  indignities  to  which  she  had  to  submit 
were  most  galling.  In  July  Anne  Boleyn, 
looking  forward  to  her  own  confinement,  was 
eager  to  possess  a  very  rich  cloth  brought  by 
Catherine  from  Spain,  and  used  by  her  at 
the  baptism  of  her  children.  She  was  not 
ashamed  to  urge  Henry  to  ask  Catherine  for 
it,  and  Henry  was  not  ashamed  to  comply ; 
but  Catherine  positively  refused  to  give  up 


her  property  for  a  use  so  scandalous.  After 
the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  Mary  was  told  thitlle 
must  give  up  the  name  of  princess,  just  as  her 
mother  had  been  warned  to  give  up  that  of 
queen.  When  she  refused,  the  whole  of  her 
servants  were  dismissed,  and  she  herself  wis 
compelled  to  dislodge  and  become  a  awt  of 
waitmg-woman  attached  to  the  train  of  her 
infant  sister.  Then,  as  it  drew  near  Chri^mu. 
it  was  determined  to  make  Catherine  heneb' 
dislodge  from  Buckden  and  place  her  vith 
a  reduced  household  at  Somersham  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely.  The  commissioners  only  Med 
to  satisfy  the  king  because  they  had  not  snS- 
cient  inhumanity  or  firmness  to  overcome 
Catherine's  resistance  bv  force.  Buckdeo 
was  by  no  means  a  healthy  situation,  hat 
Somersham  was  worse,  andf  it  was  htxSj 
possible  to  avoid  a  suspicion  that  the  Hag 
and  Anne  Boleyn  were  seeking  to  hasten  her 
death.  The  commissioners  dismissed  a  num- 
ber of  Catherine's  servants  who  declined  to 
be  sworn  to  her  anew  as  princess  of 'Wales; 
but  they  ftdled  with  all  the  menaces  the< 
could  use  to  get  her  to  consent  to  her  owb 
removal.  For  six  days  they  remained  hopiu 
to  conquer  her  obstinacy ;  but  she  locked 
herself  up  in  her  own  chamber,  and  told  them 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall  that  if  they  meant 
to  remove  her  they  must  break  open  the 
doors  and  carry  her  ofif  by  force.  They  at 
length  returned  to  the  king  with  a  confession 
that  they  had  only  been  able  to  execute  one 
part  of  their  charge.  Henry  was  very  aagij 
at  their  want  of  thoroughness  1 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  beginning 
of  November  16S3  that  the  king  ssv  fit 
to  imprison  Elizabeth  Barton  [see  B1S105, 
Elizabeth].  Nothing  whatever  was  fomd 
in  her  evidence  to  implicate  Catherine. 

The  life  which  she  was  then  leading  at 
Buckden  was  passed,  as  we  are  infonnea  hj 
Harpsfield,  'in  much  prayer,  great  alma,  am 
abstmence.  And  when  she  was  not  in  this 
way  occupied  then  was  she  and  her  gentle- 
women working  with  their  own  hands  aune- 
thing  wrought  in  needlework,  costly  and 
artificially,  which  she  intended  to  the  hononr 
of  God  to  bestow  upon  some  churches,  thm 
was  in  the  said  house  of  Buckden  a  chamber 
with  a  window  that  had  a  prospect  into  the 
chapel,  out  of  which  she  migbt  hear  dirine 
service.  In  this  chamber  she  enclosed  hsr- 
self,  sequestered  from  all  other  company,  a 
great  port  of  the  day  and  night,  and  rmm 
her  knees  used  to  pray  at  the  said  window 
leaning  upon  the  stones  of  the  same.  Tha* 
was  some  of  her  gentlewomen  that  did 
curiously  mark  and  observe  all  her  dnngi, 
who  reported  that  oftentimes  they  found  th» 
said  stones  so  wet  after  her  departnw  » 
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tbouffli  it  had  rained  upon  them.  It  was 
crediUy  thought  that  in  the  time  of  her 
prayer  she  remoTed  the  cushions  that  ordi- 
narily lay  in  the  same  window,  and  that  the 
said  stones  were  imbrued  with  the  tears  of 
her  devout  eves '  (Pretended  Divorce,  200). 
He  adds: '  I  have  credibly  also  heard  that  at 
a  time  when  one  of  her  gentlewomen  began 
to  curse  the  lady  Anne  Boleyn  she  answered, 
"  Hold  your  peace.  Curse  her  not,  but  pray 
for  her ;  for  tne  time  will  come  shortly  when 
ou  shall  have  much  need  to  pity  and  lament 
ler  case." ' 

On  17  Jan.  1684  Chapuys  writes  that  Ca- 
therine had  never  left  ner  own  room  since 
that  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  just  a 
month  before,  except  to  hear  mass  in  a 
gallery.  She  was  at  this  time  careful  not 
to  eat  or  drink  anything  placed  before  her 
by  some  new  servants  who  had  been  assigned 
to  her  by  Suffolk  in  place  of  those  dismissed, 
and  the  little  food  she  ventured  to  take  was 
cooked  by  her  chamberwomen  in  what  was 
now  alike  her  bedroom,  her  sitting-room, 
and  her  kitchen.  The  king,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  anxious  that  she  should  not  eat 
or  dnnk  anything  that  was  not  supplied  by 
him,  and  her  custodians,  as  Chapuys  re- 
marked, seemed  anxious  to  give  her  an  arti- 
ficial dropsy.  Her  situation  was  but  little 
improved  when  at  last  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced. On  23  March  16M  sentence  was 
EiTen  by  the  pope  in  a  secret  con^story  at 
Rome  that  her  marriage  with  Henry  was 
valid.  But  parliament  had  not  only  declared 
Anne  Boleyn  queen  and  Catherine  princess 
dowager,  but  had  passed  two  separate  acts 
taking  away  the  jointure  of  the  latter  and 
giving  it  to  the  former.  Some  opposition, 
mdeed,  was  made  to  this  in  the  commons, 
the  representatives  of  London  and  some  other 
cities  fearing  that  as  their  constituencies  had 
(tood  pledges  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms 
of  the  marriage  treaty.  English  merchants 
might  be  Ultreated  in  Spain ;  but  they  were 
israred  that  the  obligation  had  been  abolished 
by  a  modification  of  the  treaties  to  which  the 
emperor  had  given  his  consent.  Moreover  the 
l<iiig  produced  a  roll  of  certain  lands,  which 
he  mtended  to  give  Catherine  in  exchange 
for  those  of  her  jointure,  to  the  value  of 
three  thousand  crowns  a  year,  and  the  com- 
mons resisted  no  longer. 

It  was  probably  to  announce  the  passing 
of  this  act  that  we  find,  by  one  letter  of 
the  period,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Pitr- 
wilham  left  tlie  court  on  14  March  and  rode 
towards  Catherine ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  Chapuys  indicates  that  both  she 
and  her  daughter  Mary  had  thought  it  ad- 
Tiuble  '  to  show  the  king  their  teeth  a  little.' 


This  Mary  did  by  refuung  to  accompany  her 
infant  sister  on  her  removal  from  one  house 
to  another.  Two  doctors  were  sent  to  Ca- 
therine to  summon  her  to  swear  to  the  new 
Act  of  Succession.  She  replied  by  inti- 
mating to  the  doctors  the  sentence  given  in 
her  favour  at  Rome.  She  was  forbidden  to 
hold  her  maundy  on  Maundy  Thursday,  and 
about  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May 
she  was  removed  to  Kimbolton,  a  house 
which  had  belonged  to  Sir  Richard  Wing- 
field,  an  English  ambassador  who  had  died 
in  Spain  some  years  before,  and  was  still  in 
possession  of  his  heirs.  It  was  a  smell  man- 
sion, but  she  was  better  lodged  here  than 
she  had  been  at  Buckden,  for  the  king,  we 
find,  was  anxious  to  contradict  the  rumours 
that  had  got  abroad  as  to  her  ill-treatment. 
Here,  on  21  May,  she  was  visited  by  Lee, 
archbishop  of  York,  and  TunstaU,  bishop  of 
Durham,  sent  to  her  by  the  king  with  a 
message.  They  were  to  explain  and  justify 
to  her  what  had  been  done  in  parhament 
lest  she  should  plead  ignorance  of  the  effect 
of  the  Act  of  Succession.  TunstaU  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  in  his  speech  by  Cathe- 
rine, who  with  great  anger  and  bitterness 
contradicted  him  on  several  points,  and  re- 
minded him  that  he  himself  uad  given  her 
opinions  directly  at  variance  with  those  he 
then  attempted  to  justify.  He  replied  that 
the  decisions  of  universities  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Uie  legislature  had  since  altered 
his  judgment,  and  he  counselled  her  to  alter 
hers  as  well. 

These  sophistries,  however,  were  but  to 
smooth  the  way  for  the  dreadfril  warning 
that  disobedience  to  the  statute  involved  the 
penalty  of  death.  When  this  was  intimated 
to  her  by  the  bishops,  she  became  still  more 
firm,  and  said  if  any  one  was  ready  to  cany 
out  the  sentence  upon  her,  let  him  come 
forward  at  once.  It  was  clearly  hopeless  to 
intimidate  her,  and  the  king  had  to  alter  his 
policy.  Only  certain  maids  who  had  refused 
the  oath  were  removed  from  her,  and  shut 
up  in  a  chamber,  while  her  confessor,  physi- 
cian, and  apothecary  were  forbidden  to  leave 
the  house.  These  three  were  Spaniards  who 
had  been  long  in  her  service ;  and  Catherine, 
apparently  by  Chapuys's  advice,  sent  her 
steward  and  gentleman  usher  to  the  king 
requesting  that  she  might  have  their  services 
again  on  their  simply  swearing  allegiance 
to  the  king  and  to  her  as  their  mistress.  She, 
however,  sent  another  and  evidently  more 
important  message  as  well,  the  exact  terms 
of  which  we  do  not  know.  Her  servants 
returned  to  her  on  4  June  bearing  an  answer 
from  the  privy  council,  which  they  had  been 
ordered  to  put  into  writing  and  read  to  her, 
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The  king  and  council  first  expressed  their 
aurprise  at  her  obstinacy  in  persisting,  in 

r' :e  of  all  preaiunptions  to  the  contnuy, 
t  she  had  oeen  a  maid  when  she  married 
him.  To  this  she  replied  by  affirming  it  all 
the  more  strongly,  and  calling  God  to  witness 
its  truth.  Sea>ndly,  she  was  told  that  her 
reliance  on  th«  sentence  given  at  Rome  was 
a  mistake.  It  was  delivered  after  the  king 
had  appealed  to  a  general  council ;  more- 
over the  '  bishop  of  Rome '  had  no  authority 
in  England.  She  answered  that  she  would 
hold  by  the  pope's  sentence.  Thirdly,  as  to 
the  request  tuat  her  Spanish  servants  should 
be  restored  to  her  on  swearing  fealty  to  the 
king  and  herself  '  and  no  other  woman,'  she 
must  express  herself  more  definitely;  for 
the  king  could  by  no  means  allow  them  to 
swear  to  her  as  queen,  though  he  might  pos- 
sibly consent  to  let  them  swear  to  her  as 
princess  dowager. 

The  strict  miprisonment  in  which  both 
she  and  her  daughter  were  kept,  and  the 
harsh  refusal  to  each  of  the  natural  comfort 
of  the  other's  company,  was  intended  to  break 
down  their  opposition  to  the  king  piecraneaL 
For  the  same  reason  Chapuys,  whom  Cathe- 
rine had  desired  to  come  to  her,  r^nained 
for  weeks  soliciting  in  vain  license  of  the 
king  to  go,  till  he  at  length  went  of  his  own 
accord,  setting  out  with  sixt7  horses  in  his 
company  through  the  whole  length  of  Lon- 
don, and  taking  care  that  his  object  should 
be  known  as  widely  as  possible.  Even  then 
he  was  met  by  messengers  who  told  him 
that  an  interview  could  not  be  allowed ;  but 
be  and  his  company  went  on  and  presented 
themselves  before  the  place,  where  the  queen 
and  her  snite,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all 
the  country  people,  spoke  to  them  firom  the 
battlements  and  windows. 

Of  sympathy  there  was  no  lack ;  several 
lords  expressed  their  disappointment  that 
the  emperor  did  not  send  an  expedition  to 
England  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  annt 
ana  cousin.  But  the  emperor  was  engaged 
inother  matters.  Cromwell  was  not  ashamed 
to.  htot  to  the  imperial  ambassador  that  it 
was  a  pity  the  friendly  relations  between 
Henry  ana  Charles  should  be  in  any  danger 
firom  the  regard  of  the  latter  for  two  ladies, 
who  after  all  were  mortal,  seeing  that  if 
they  were  removed  there  could  be  no  ob- 
stacle to  cordiality.  '  You  may  be  sure,' 
writes  Chapuys  to  Granville,  '  they  think 
d«T  and  night  of  getting  rid  of  these  good 
ladias.'  In.  March  1635  the  queen  again 
detwnuned  to  keep  a  maundy,  and  mes- 
•aiuers  wer»  despatched  in  haste  to  court 
to  know  whether  it  should  be  allowed^  on 
which  the  oouncil  determined  that  she  might 


do  so  as  princess  dowager,  but  not  as  qweo, 
which  or  course  was  to  Catherine  pradieu 
prohibition. 

There  seemed  little  wanting  to  fill  up  the 
cup  of  Catherine's  misery.  And  yet  the 
relentless  course  of  the  king's  tyranny  is 
1535  inspired  her  with  a  new  terror,  ftat 
the  Carthusian  monks  were  draped  to  exe- 
cution for  denying  the  king  to  he  supreme 
head  of  the  church  of  Engkmd ;  then  Bishop 
Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More  suffered  the 
same  fate.  Till  now  she  had  never  realised 
to  herself  how  far  her  husband  would  daie  to 
outrage  the  common  feelings  of  all  Christ- 
endom, or  how  he  could  even  do  so  with 
impunity.  The  whole  civilised  world  im 
shocked^and  the  pope  fulminated  a  sentence 
against  Henry  to  deprive  him  of  his  kiog- 
dom ;  but  no  relief  came  to  Catherine. 

About  the  beginning  of  December  W^) 
she  became  seriously  unwell,  and  though  die 
recovered  for  a  time,  she  had  a  relapse  the 
day  after  Christmas.  She  was  believed  then 
to  be  on  the  point  of  death,  and  the  fact  beisf 
intimated  toXlhapuys,  he  obtained  the  Idiics 
permission  to  visit  her.  He  arrived  on  tne 
morning  of  New-year's  day,  and  was  at  ooce 
admitted  to  her  presence ;  after  which  she 
desired  him  to  rest,  and  thought  she  oonld 
sleep  a  little  herself,  for  she  had  not  had 
more  than  two  hours' sleep  altogether  during 
the  previous  six  days.  On  the  evening  of  that 
same  day  a  devoted  countrywoman  of  her 
own  found  means  to  be  admitted  to  her  pre- 
sence without  a  passport.  It  was  Lady  Wil- 
loughby,  fonnerly  Maria  de  Salinas,  one  of 
her  maids  of  honour,  who  came  with  her  from 
Spain,  now  mother-in-law  to  Henry  Vlll'i 
favourite,  the  Duke  of  S  uffolk.  She  appeared 
before  the  gates  c^  Eombolton  Castle,  sa}'iof 
she  had  travelled  in  h^te  fearing  she  woula 
be  too  late  to  see  Catherine  again  alive.  She 
begged  leave  at  once  to  come  in  and  warm 
h^elf,  as  she  suffered  bitterly  from  the  cold, 
and  also  from  a  fall  from  her  horse.  It  wis 
impossible  to  disoblige  a  ladv  of  such  hich 
social  position.  She  was  admitted  to  tbe 
hall,  and  even  to  Catherine's  chamber;  and 
once  there,  she  remained  with  her  old  nie- 
tress  to  the  end.  'We  neither  saw  her  again, 
nor  beheld  any  of  her  letters,'  wrote  BeSng- 
field,  who,  under  the  name  of  steward,  wu 
Catherine  s  custodian  (SxBTTB,  ^ccUtiaitkal 
Memorial*,  i.  pt.  i.  872). 

Chapuys  stayed  four  days  at  Kimboltan, 
during  which  time  he  had  an  audience  of 
Catharine  every  day.  Her  spirits  revived, 
she  took  better  rest  and  nourishment,  and 
her  {^ysicion  thought  her  out  of  immediate 
danger.     Chapuys  accordinclr  took  leave 


of  her  on  Tuesday  night,  4  Jan.,  and  left 
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Kimbolton  ou  tke  Wednesday  mMning  after 
leanua^  that  she  hud  slept  welL  Alter  mid- 
night,  in  the  early  hours  of  Friday,  7  Jan., 
she  became  restles*,  and  asked  nequently 
what  o'clock  it  was,  merely,  as  she  explaiaea, 
that  she  might  hear  mass.  George  Atheqoa, 
the  Bishop  of  Lland^,  ofiered  to  say  it  for 
her  at  four  o'clock,  but  she  ol^scted,  grring 
him  reasoDfl  and  authorities  in  Latin  why  it 
should  not  be  at  that  hour.  At  daybi««k 
she  reeeired  the  sacrament.  She  then  de- 
sired her  serrants  to  pray  for  her,  and  also 
to  pray  that  God  mi^t  forgive  her  husband. 
She  caused  her  physician  to  -write  her  'vrill, 
which  she  dictated  to  him  in  tha  form  of 
a  supplication  to  her  hueband,  because  she 
knew  that  by  the  law  of  England  a  married 
woman  had  no  right  to  make  a  "wiU  of  her 
ovn.  She  deured  to  be  bniied  in  a  canvent 
of  Obserrantfioan,  not  knowiitg,  in  all  prob»- 
bility,  that  the  whole  order  of  the  Obserrants 
hid  been  suppressed  and  driyea  ovt  of  the 
kin^om  atore  than  a  year  before.  She  also 
deared  fire  hundred  masses  ta  be  said  for 
her  soul,  ami  ordained  a  few  imaU  legacies. 
At  ten  o'dock  die  received  extreme  unction, 
repaatisg  denratly  all  the  respoases.  At  two 
o'doek  in  the  afternoon  she  jpaased  away. 

These  particulars  are  dNiTsd  from  a  des- 
patch of  Ohapnys  written  a  fiirtnight  later. 
The  wiUwhick  she  dictated  is  stiU  extant  in 
two  fbnns,  I^ceach  and  English.  FromPoly- 
doie  Veq|il,likewise  a  contemporary,  we  learn 
that  she  also  dictated  to  one  of  her  maids  a 
hnt  letter  to  tke  king,  forgiTtng  him  all  he 
had  done  to  her,  and  beseeching  hhn  to  be  a 
good  &ther  to  their  daughter  Mary.  '  Lastly/ 
she  conclndesy '  I  tow  that  mine  eyes  desire 
Tou  abore  all  things.'  lliis  brief  e^tle,  of 
which  the  text  is  given  in.  a  Latin  form 
by  Polydore  Vergil,  is  said  by  him  to  have 
brought  tears  into  Henry's  eyee.  Unhappily, 
this  cues  not  harmonise  withCStapuys's  report 
of  the  way  in^^ch  Henry  recaiTed  the  news 
of  her  death.  '  God  be  praised  I '  he  exclaimed, 
'  we  ais  now  deliverea  finm  all  fear  of  war.' 
The  possibtltty  that  the  emperor  might  at 
last  lead  an  expedition  against  England  to 
arenge  the  wrongs  of  his  auat  was  now  at 
an  end.  The  on^  cause  that  could  diatarb 
their  friendship  or  interfere  with  Henry's  per- 
fect freedom  of  action  was  removed.  And 
the  kkgwas  at  no  pains  to  conceal  las  asitio- 
^otion,  appeartnfr  next  d»y  ac  a  bail  attiied. 
v  Tellow  from  head  tA  foot,  with  a  -vriiite 
feather  in  his  cap. 

Peeha^  this  indeoant  ioy  of  Henn's 
u^a  ID  itself  a  leasonaole  presampbon 
uat  .a  eertaik  noA  nnnaitnral  suspicion'  of 
2'*pttys'8  was  really  without  foundation. 
More  than  two  monthe  before  the  king  had 


declared  to  some  of  his  privy  councillors 
that  he  really  could  remain  no  l«tger  a  prey 
to  such  anxiety  as  he  had  endused  oa  account 
of  Catherine  and  her  daughter,  and  they 
must  deviae  some  means  of  relieviag  him  at 
the  coming  parliament.  The  death  of  Cathe- 
rine, there&re,  fiimished  precisely  the  relief 
whicb  he  required ;  and  there  was  much  in 
thecirewBstaaoes  besides  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  poison.  Even  before  her  dewi  her  phy- 
sician,  in  answer  to  Ch^uys's  inqumeo, 
owned  that  he  suspected  it.  She  baa  never 
been  well,  he  saio,  since  she  had  drunk  a 
certain  Welsh  beer.  Tetthe  svmptoms  were 
unlike  ordinary  poison,  and  he  could  onlv 
suppose  that  it  waa  something  very  ^leciai. 
Slum  an  opinion,. of  course,  is  of  very  little 
W0^ht  when  we  oonsidw  the  low  state  of 
medical  scienee  at  the  time.  But.  after  her 
death  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  embalm 
the  body  and  doae  it  up  in  lead  with  a 
secresy  thaA  does  seem  rather  to  suggest 
fo«l  play.  Eight  hours  afW  she  died  the 
chandler  of  t£t  house  with  two  sssiaftants 
came  to  do  the  work,  everybody  eke  being 
turned  out  of  the  room,  including  even  the 
physician  and  the  Bishop  of  Llandeff,  the 
deceased  lady's  con£9saor.  The  chandler 
aftearwards  in&rmed  the  bishop,  but  as  a 
great  secret,  which  would  cost  him  his  life 
if  it  were  revealed,  that  he  had  found  all 
the  inteanal  organs  sound  except  the  heart, 
whidt  was  black  and  iriehtfiol  to  look  at; 
that  he  had  washed  it  t£ree  times,  hvH  it 
remained  of  the  same  coloue,  then  cut  it 
open  and  found  the  inside  blade  also ;  and 
further,  that  he  had  found  a  certain  round 
black  object  adhering  to  the  outside  of  the 
heart. 

The  bishop  took  the  physician  into  his 
confidence,  and  the  latter  was  distinctly  of 
opinion  that  the  symptcans  indicated  poison. 
But  it  must  be  said  that  (as  has  been  shown, 
by  Ih:.  Norman  Moore)  the  medical  science. 
01  the  present  day  is  quite  opposed  to  this 
oonelusioB,  and  that  taa  symptoms  now  are 
known  to  be  those  of  a  diseaae  called  by  the 
profession  melanotic  sarcoma,  or  more  pran- 
Uily,  cancer  of  the  heart  {Athenttum,  SI  Jan. 
188l,  p.  162;  14  Feb.  p.  215;  28  Feb.  p. 
281).  We  may  therefore  put  aside  the  sus- 
picions of  murder.  Abroad  in  the  world 
Henry  had  not  the  temerity  to  express  his 
joy.  He  gave  orders  for  a  stately  funeral 
becoming  the  person  of  one  whom  he  recog- 
nised as  a  sister-in-law,  besides  being  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  King  Ferdinand  of  Arragon 
(Arehaol.  zvL  23).  The  abbey  church  of 
Peterborough  wag  appointed  to  receive  her 
remains,  and  thither  on  27  and  28  Jan.,  three 
weeks  after  her  death,  titey  were  oonvsyed. 
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with  much  solenmitj  and  heraldic  pomp,  sc- 
companied  by  a  numerous  train  of  noblmen, 
fi^tlemen,  and  ladies.  At  night  on  the 
27th  the  body  rested  at  Sawtry  Abbey,  about 
midway  between  Kimbolton  and  Peter- 
borough. The  rest  of  the  journey  was  ac- 
complished next  day.  The  interment  itself 
took  place  on  the  29th.  Her  own  daughter 
was  not  allowed  to  attend  the  ceremony, 
and  the  place  of  chief  mourner  was  filled  by 
Henry's  niece,  Eleanor,  the  dau(^ter  of  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Catherine  was  of  a  fair  complexion  and, 
to  judge  by  her  portraits,  the  oest  known 
of  which  is  by  Holbein,  somewhat  plump. 
Her  constitution  must  have  been  naturally 
strong,  but  her  tastes  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  such  as  commonly  go  with  a  vigorous 
habit  of  body.  She  seems  to  have  cared 
little  for  hunting'  and  field-sports,  and  loved 
to  occupy  herself  with  her  needle.  Her 
piety,  wnich  she  inherited  from  her  mother, 
was  nursed  by  misfortune  and  neglect  from 
her  earliest  years.  She  relied  mainly  for 
spiritual  advice  on  the  counsels  of  Franciscan 
friars  of  the  reformed  order  called  Obser- 
vants, from  whom  during  her  early  life  in 
England  she  chose  a  confessor,  and  among 
whom,  as  we  have  seen,  she  desired  to  find 
a  place  of  sepulture.  That  she  was  a  de- 
voted student  of  the  Bible  we  know  from 
Erasmus.  It  is  remarkable  that  die  great 
scholar  dedicated  to  her  in  1626  (just  a  year 
before  the  kin^s  project  of  a  divorce  was 
talked  about)  his  work  on  '  Christian  Matri- 
mony,' which  he  probably  wrote  at  her  sug- 
gestion. 

[Mariana,  Historia  General  de  Espana ;  Ber- 
naldez,  Bistoris  de  los  Beyes  Catolicos  D.  Fer- 
nando y  Bona  Isabel ;  Leland's  Collectanea,  v. 
362-73 ;  Brever  and  Glairdner's  Cal.  of  State 
Papers,  Henry  VIII;  Bergenroth  and  Oayangos's 
Cal.  of  State  Papers  (Spanish) ;  Gairdner's  He- 
morials  of  Henry  VII,  and  Letters,  &c.,  of  the 
Beigns  of  Bichard  III  and  Henry  VII;  State 
Papers,  Heniy  VIII ;  Hall's  Chronicle ;  Cavendish's 
Life  of  Wolsey ;  Harpsfield's  Treatiae  on  the  Pre- 
tended Divorce  betveen  Henry  VIII  and  Cathe- 
rine of  Arragon;  Forrest's  Uistory  of  Grisild 
theS«oond(ICoxbnrgheC)ab);  Transcriptsfrom 
Vienna  Archives  in  the  Public  Becoid  Office.  Of 
modem  lives  of  Catherine,  even  the  best,  that  of 
Hiss  Strickland,  has  become  obsolete  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  new  information,  supplied  chiefly 
from  the  archives  of  Spain  and  Vienna,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Calendars.  There  are,  in- 
deed, more  recent  studies  by  iVlbert  Dn  Boys  and 
the  late  Mr.  Hepworth  Oizon,  but  even  these 
are  foanded  on  imperfect  knowledge,  and  many 
of  the  statements  of  the  latter  in  his  History 
of  Two  Queens  are  ntteriy  nnsnpported  by  the 
antborities  he  himself  addnces.]  J.  O. 


OATHEBUTE  Howakd  (d.  1642),  fifth 
queen  of  Henry  YIU,  was  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Edmund  Howard,  a  youiwer  son  of 
Thomas,  second  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  victor  of 
Flodden  Field.  Her  mother  was  Lord  Ed- 
mund's first  wife,  Joyce  or  Jocosa,  dauf^terttf 
Sir  Richard  Culpepper  of  Kent,  one  of  tbtt 
family  who  aftwirards  became  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Holingbonme.  According  to  her 
latest  biographer,  she  was  widow  of  Sir  John 
Leigh  of  Stockwell,  but  this  is  certainly  > 
mistake,  for  not  onl^  was  she  Lord  Edmmid'i 
wife  long  before  Sir  John  Leigh's  deadi  in 
162S,  but  it  appears  by  the  inquisition  oo 
Leigh's  lands  ^15  Hen.  Fill,  No.  e9)tiit 
he  willed  certain  property  after  his  decettt. 
in  the  evoit  of  two  nepliews  dying  widiost 
issue,  to  Lord  Edmund  and  this  very  Joeou 
his  wife,  who  therefore  could  never  htre 
been  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Leigh,  but,  u  it 
appears  by  other  evidence,  had  beeoi  the  vife 
01  his  brother  Ralph  Leigh  (Arehaobjit 
Cantiana,  iv.  264;  MASimra  and  Bui, 
Bitrrey,  iii.  487).  Further,  as  rwaids  dK 
date  of  Catherine's  birth,  it  ia  said  that  the 
was  the  fifth  child  in  the  ftmily,  and  Mia 
Strickland  infers  that  she  could  not  hsTt 
been  bom  before  1621  or  1622,  because,  u 
she  informs  us.  Lord  Edmund  Howard  wu 
one  of  the  bachelor  noblemen  who  accon- 
panied  Mary  Tudor  to  France  in  1616.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  we  are  not  told  the  sauce 
of  this  information.  Mary  Tudor  really  vest 
to  France  in  1614,  but  we  Iwve  aotukt  ia 
vain  for  evidence  that  Lord  Edmund  went 
thither  along  with  her,  or  that  he  w«>  a 
bachelor  at  uiat  date.  On  the  other  hsad, 
as  Lord  Edmund  is  believed  to  have  beea 
bom  between  1478  and  1480  {HovariMi- 
morialt,  12),  and  we  know  for  certain  thit 
his  father-in-law.  Sir  Richard  Cnlpejm, 
died  in  1484  (HIbtei),  Xmt,  iL  188,  m 
&c.),  it  is  not  in  itself  a  very  probable  thing 
that  he  waited  till  he  was  over  thirty^fe 
to  many  a  woman  who  was  over  thirty.  _ 

Whatever  the  truth  may  be  on  this  romt, 
it  is  certain  that  she  had  a  very  bad  eancs- 
tion.  Her  father  was  wretchedly  poor.  For 
services  at  Flodden  the  king  rewarded  him 
with  a  grant  of  three  shillings  and  fotupence 
a  day,  to  continue  for  three  yean  (W- 
Hen.  VIII,  ii.  1468),  at  the  end  tA  wliieh 
time  he  was  allowed  'diets  for  taking  disres ' 
at  twenty  shillings  a  day,  for  about  s  jsar 
and  a  quarter  {jb.  pp.  1473-4, 1478).  Bat 
with  a  family  of  ten  children  he  foimd  it 
hard  to  maintain  himself,  and  he  was  oom- 
pelled  at  times  to  avoid  his  ciediton,  sni 
those  who  had  stood  surety  for  him  ww> 
arrested  in  his  stead  (Ellis,  Letter*,  M 
series,  L  160 ;  Coi  Hen.  VUI,  toL  It.  K* 
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3730-1).  At  last  he  was  made  controller  of 
Odais,  but  even  the  emoliunents  of  that 
poet  hardlv  sufficed  b^  themselres  to  relieve 
faim  from  his  difficulties  without  some  addi- 
tional assistance,  which  Cromwell  seems  to 
have  procured  for  him  {Cat.  vol.  v.  No.  1(U2). 
His  first  wife  died,  and  he  married  a  second, 
named  Darothy  Troyes,  when  apparently  he 
was  glad  to  hand  over  the  care  of  his  daugh- 
ter Catherine  to  his  mother,  the  old  Duchess 
Agnes  of  Norfolk. 

A  musician  named  Henry  Mannock  or 
Manox,  belonging  to  the  duchess's  retinue 
at  Horsham  in  Norfolk,  who  taught  Cathe- 
rine the  use  of  the  virginals,  got  on  terms  of 
familiarity  with  the  neglected  nrl,  and  one 
of  the  duchess's  women,  named  Isabel,  car- 
ried tokens  between  them.  After  a  while 
Isabel  married  and  left  the  household,  and 
one  Dorothy  Barwick  of  Horsham  became 
confidante  m  her  place.  The  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  however,  removed  her  household  to 
Lambeth,  the  suburban  residence  of  the 
Howard  family,  not,  as  has  been  suggested, 
with  a  view  to  the  coronation  or  Anne 
Boleyn,  because  it  appears  from  the  deposi- 
eition  ai  Mannock  that  he  first  entered  her 
service  about  1636,  the  year  of  Anne  Boleyn's  j 
fall,  .so  that  the  earliest  instance  of  Cathe-  | 
line's  misconduct  must  have  occurred  within 
four  years  of  her  marriage.  Catherine,  how- 
ever, came  to  Lambeth,  and  had  for  a  com- 
panion in  the  same  dormitory  one  Mary 
LasseUs,  who  had  been  nurse  to  her  aunt,  { 
Lady  William  Howard,  and  after  her  death 
in  1633  (Houmrd  Memorials,  87)  had  passed 
into  the  service  of  the  duchess.  Here  some 
conversations  took  place,  of  which  Catherine 
was  the  subject,  between  Mary  LasseUs  and 
Dorothy  Barwick,  who  said  that  Mannock 
was  betrothed  to  Catherine.  '  What ! '  ex- 
elumed  Mary  LasseUs,  addressing  Mannock, 
'  meanest  thou  to  play  the  fool  of  this  fash  ion  ? 
Knowest  thou  not  that  on'  my  lady  of  Nor- 
folk know  of  the  love  between  thee  and  Mrs. 
Howard. she  will  undo  thee  P  '  Mannock  re- 
plied with  gross  effrontery,  and  in  a  way  that 
certainly  snowed  very  little  real  respect  for 
Catherine,  declaring  that  she  had  promised 
to  be  his  mistress,  and  bad  aUowed  him 
already  to  take  the  most  indecent  liberties 
with  her.  On  being  informed  of  what  he 
said,  she  was  indignant,  and  wentwith  Mary 
LasseUs  to  seek  him  out  and  reproach  him. 
The  aifair  passed  over,  and  nothing  more 
seems  to  have  been  heard  of  it  for  years. 
But  .another  lover  appeared  in  the  retinue  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  one  Francis  Dereham, 
who  was  some  way  or  other  a  kinsman  of 
her  own,  and  was  favoured  by  the  old  duchess. 
The  couple  interchanged  love  tokens.    He 


gave  Catherine  a  silk  heart's-case,  and  she 
gave  him  a  band  and  sleeves  for  a  shirt. 
It  is  clear  that  the  couple  were  fuUy  engaged 
to  each  other,  and  such  an  engagement,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  then  ^rovaunt,  invali- 
dated any  subsequent  marriage  that  was  at 
variance  with  it.  So  Francis  Dereham  and 
Catherine  Howard  caUed  each  other  hus- 
band and  wife,  although  their  engagement 
was  not  known  to  the  world.  One  day  it 
was  remarked  that  he  kissed  her  very  freely, 
and  he  repUed,  '  Who  shoiIRd  hinder  him 
from  kissing  his  own  wife  ? '  StiU  the  mat- 
ter was  kept  so  quiet  that  the  old  duchess 
under  whose  roof^  Catherine  lived  knew  but 
little  of  what  passed  between  them.  Dere- 
ham brought  his  mistress  wine,  strawberries, 
apples,  and  other  things  after  my  lady  was 
gone  to  bed,  and  Catherine  was  even  sus- 
pected of  having  sometimes  stolen  the  keys 
to  let  him  in  at  a  later  hour. 

It  appears  that  this  attachment  was  broken 
oil'  on  Catherine's  being  called  to  court.  In 
anticipation  of  that  event  Dereham  had  said 
that  he  would  not  remain  in  the  duchess's 
household  after  she  was  gone,  to  which,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  accoimt  afterwards,  she 
repUed'that  he  might  do  as  he  list.'  Dere- 
ham himself  apparently  gave  a  different  ac- 
count of  the  parting,  according  to  which 
Catherine  replied  that  it  grieved  ner  as  much 
as  him,  and  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks 
in  confirmation  of  what  she  said.  Catherine, 
as  queen,  denied  this  utterly.  Perhaps  it  is 
more  charitable  to  herself  to  beUeve  the  story 
of  her  lover.  He  left  the  duchess's  house- 
hold and  went  to  Ireland,  or  perhaps  scoured 
the  Irish  seas  for  some  time,  for  he  was  after- 
wards accused  of  piracy.  He  returned  before 
Catherine  was  queen,  and  heard  a  report  that 
she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  her  cousin 
young  Thomas  Culpepper.  He  demanded  an 
answer  from  herself  if  it  were  true.  '  What 
should  you  trouble  me  therewith  P'  she  an- 
swered, '  for  you  know  I  wiU  not  have  you. 
And  if  you  heard  such  report,  you  heard  moro 
than  I  do  know.' 

In  1640  the  kin^  had  married  Anne  of 
Cleves.  The  marriage  was  from  the  first 
distasteful  to  the  king.  A  catholic  reaction 
had  already  set  in,  and  Bishop  Ghirdiner,  who 
had  for  some  time  been  excluded  from  the 
king's  councils,  was  recaUed  to  court.  He 
entertained  the  king  in  his  own  house,  and 
it  was  under  the  bishop's  roof  that  a  famili- 
arity first  grew  up  between  Henry  and  Ca- 
therine Howard,  which  the  bishop  apparently 
did  his  best  to  encourage.  No  one,  of  course, 
could  have  ventured  to  hint  at  a  divorce 
from  Anne  of  Cleves  till  it  was  clear  that  the 
king  himself  was  bent  on  it,  and  Bichard 
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HQIes,  an  En^liali  merchant,  who  fsvourad 
the  new  doctrines,  writing  to  Henrj  Bullin- 
ger,  at  Zurich,  says  distinctly  it  was  the  object 
of  the  catholic  party  at  first  to  set  up  Cathe- 
rine 8«  a  riyal  to  the  qneen  in  a  less  honour- 
able poBtion,  The  king,  however,  had  views 
of  his  own,  and  a  rumour  gradually  got 
abroad  that  the  queen  was  to  be  divorced  and 
the  young  lady  to  take  her  jplace.  The  posi- 
tion certainly  took  herself  as  well  as  the 
world  by  surpi^.  Old  associates,  beginning 
to  peroeive  how  matters  stood,  pressed  their 
claims  upon  her.  It  was  rumoured,  indeed, 
that  the  king  had  not  only  begun  to  love 
her,  but  had  actually  made  her  pregnant 
before  Anne  of  Oleves  was  divorced  {Cal, 
Venice,  v.  87).  The  report  was  wrong,  cer- 
tainly, as  a  matter  of  fact.  Anne  of  Oleves 
■was  divorced  by  a  decree  of  convocation  on 
9  July,  and  TOirliamant  besought  the  king. 
'  for  the  gocw  of  his  people,'  to  enter  the 
matrimonial  state  yet  a  fifth  time  in  the  hope 
of  more  njimerous  issue.  He  accordingly 
married  Catherine,  quite  privately,  at  Oat- 
lands,  on  28  July  {Third  Report  of  Bep.- 
iissper  of  Public  Records,  App.  ii.  264),  and 
on  8  Aug.  publicly  acknowledged  hsr  as  his 
queen  at  Hampton  Court.  On  the  15th  she 
was  prayed  for  in  all  the  churches  by  that 
title. 

The  conple  spent  a  fortnight  at  Wind- 
sor, and  thence  made  a  brief  progress  by 
Reading,  Ewelms,  and  other  places  to  Gbaf- 
ton  and  AmpthUl,  returning  to  Windsor  on 
S3  Oct.  Just  after  the^  had  departed  on 
this  tour  a  priest  at  Windsor  was  arrested 
along  with  another  person  for  speaking  un- 
fitting words  of  the  queen,  but  the  matter 
seems  to  have  been  tribal,  for  the  priest  was 
dismissed  with  a  mere  admomtion^  and  no- 
thing more  appears  to  have  come  of  it.  Some 
very  ill-foundOT  rumours  were  also  set  afloat 
that  the  king  might  possibly  repudiate  Ca- 
therine and  take  back  Anne  of  Oleves  as  his 
queen.  But  those  rumours  soon  died  away, 
as  the  fact  was  apparent  that  the  king  was, 
for  the  time  at  least,  thoroughlv  enamoured 
of  his  new  spouse.  Opinions,  indeed,  were 
divided  as  to  her  beauty,  which  the  French 
ambassador  Marillao  thought  only  mediocre, 
but  even  he  admitted  that  she  nad  a  very 
winning  countenance. 

Party'  to  quiet  his  northern  subjects  and 
partly  to  meet  JamssV  of  Scotland  at  York, 
the  Inng,  in  July,  set  out  on  a  progress  along 
with  CSitherine.  They  passed  by  Dunsta- 
ble, Ampthill,  Gbafton,  and  Northampton, 
through  Lincolnshire,  into  Yorkshire,  reach- 
ing Ponteftract  in  the  latter  put  of  August, 
where  they  remained  till  the  beginning  of 
September.    During  this  period  took  place 


some  of  those  stolen  interviews  witii  ftmei 
lovers  which,  even  if  they  were  not  aetaaliT 
criminal,  helped  to  bring  Oatherine  to  confi- 
sion.  At  Lincoln,  and  again  at  Ponte&*ct. 
Lady  Rochford  procured  meetings  betwew 
her  and  her  cousin  Culpepper,  one  of  whidi 
lasted  firom  eleven  at  night  till  three  in  tiie 
morning.  How  interviews  at  saeh  boss 
were  kept  firom  the  kiiu's  knowledge  is  not 
explained  to  us,  but  Lady  Rochibrd  set  a 
watch  on  back  entrances,  and  the  afiiir  wu 
effectually  concealed.  At  Pontefract,  on 
27  Aug.,  Catherine  appointed  Fnuiois  Dere- 
ham as  her  secretary,  perhaps  as  tiie  best 
way  of  keeping  matters  quiet,  thongh  itwu 
obviously  a  dangerous  expedient.  The  nml 
party  went  on  to  York,  where  they  arrived 
in  the  middle  of  September,  but  James  did 
not  make  his  appearance,  and  in  the  «td  of 
the  month  they  began  to  move  homewuds 
again.  On  1  Oct.  they  reached  Hull,  when 
they  stayed  five  ^TS,  and  then  passed  on,l)^ 
Eettleby,  Colly  Weston,  and  Ampthill,  to 
Windsor  and  Hampton  Court,  where  tisr 
arrived  on  the  30th  to  keep  the  feast  of  Aft 
Saints'  on  1  Nov. 

The  solemnities  of  All  Sainte'  day  wbw 
dulv  performed,  and  the  kin^  ordered  die 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  his  contesaor,  to  give 
thanks  to  God  with  him  for  the  eood  lift  he 
led  and  hoped  to  lead,  'after sundry  trooUes 
of  mind  which  had  happened  to  him  by  mar- 
riages '  with  her  who  was  now  his  queen. 
But  nest  day  at  mass  Archbishop  Granmer 
put  a  paper  into  the  king's  hand  which  he 
requested  him  to  read  in  the  strictest  privacy. 
It  contained  information  given  him  by  John 
LasseUs,  the  brother  of  that  Mary  Lasaelli 
who  had  been  a  servant  of  the  old  Dodies 
of  Norfolk,  and  who  was  now  married  in 
Sussex.  Knowing  her  old  familiarity  with 
Catherine,  Lassells  had  advised  hia  sistw  to 
apply  for  service  with  the  queen.  She  re- 
plied that  she  would  not,  but  was  yery  sorry 
for  the  queen.  '  Why  so  P '  asked  Lassells, 
and  his  sister  told  him  in  reply  of  her  former 
intercourse  with  Dereham  and  Mannock,  and 
that  a  maid  in  the  house  had  refused  to  shire 
her  bedroom  in  consequence.  Perplexed  widi 
this  dreadflil  news,  the  archbishop  at  fint 
consulted  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  Earl 
of  Hertford,  who  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be 
communicated  to  the  king,  and  that  no  one 
was  so  fit  to  do  it  as  the  archbishop  himselt 

Henry  was  nnable  at  first  to  believe  the 
news,  and  he  ordered  a  strict  investigation. 
The  lord  privy  seal  (Fittwilliam,  eari  of 
Southampton)  was  despatched  secre(tl}[  fint 
to  London  to  examine  Lassells,  the  infiir- 
mant,  and  then  into  Sussex  to  examine  his 
■bter,  making  a  pretence  of  hunting.    Sii 
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ThoBU  Wriotheslej  tcaa  at  die  same  time  '  matter  <m  Sunday  the  ISth  totbe  ladies  and 
sent  to  London  to  examine  Mannock,  and  to  gentlemen  of  the  household,  without  making 
arrest  Dereham,  not  on  the  charge  of  orimi-  {  mention  of  any  pre-contract  with  Dereham, 
nal  intercourse  with  the  queen,  but  on  a  The  king  and  lus  council  ware  evidently 
charge  of  piracy.  On  being  questioned,  how-  bent  on  establishing  a  case  of  adultery,  bat 
ever,  Dennam  himself  coniessed  to  haying  the  information  as  yet  would  hardfy  serve, 
irequently  lain  with  the  queen.  Mannock  '  The  pre-contract  would  have  invalidated  die 
coiue-ssed  to  no  such  intercourse,  but  admitted  mamage  altogether,  and  there  were  no  evi- 
that  he  had  been  allowed  to  take  liberties.  '  dences  of  unlawful  intercourse  after  the  maiv 
The  result  of  the  secret  investigations  was  !  riage  bad  taken  place.  But  if  this  could 
most  painfully  convincing.  The  king  shed  |  not  be  established  in  the  case  of  Der^uun, 
bitter  tears  over  the  discovery — a  thmg,  as  there  was  a  considerable  presumption  intiiat 
his  privy  ooimdl  observed,  '  which  was  '  of  Culpepper.  Catherine,  however,  had  not 
strange  in  his  conrage.'  It  was  months  be-  yet  fully  confessed  all  that  had  passed  be- 
fore he  recovered  his  old  buoyancy  of  spirits,    tween  herself  and  her  cousin ;  and  Ouimer, 

He  commissioned  Archbishop  Cranmer,  I  Paulet,  and  Wriothesley  were  instructed  to 
Lord-chancellor  Audley,  the  Duke  of  Nor-  '  question  her  further, 
folk,  the  lord  chamberlun,  and  the  Bishop  Meanwliile,  the  old  DuchesB  of  Norfolk,  on 
of  Winchester  to  wait  upon  the  queen  and  hearing  thai  the  queen  and  Dereham  "were 
iiiterrogate  her  upon  the  matter.  She  at  ^  arrests,  sent  a  servant  named  Fewson  to 
first  denied  her  guilt  till  she  fbund  that  Hampton  Court  to  learn  ^)artioulan.  I%e 
denial  was  hopeless.  She  then  disclosed  certainly  knew  that  Catherine  had  in  past 
everything,  and  the  archbishop  took  her  con-  |  vears  held  stolen  interviews  under  her  roof 
fesuon  in  writing.  Thus  the  case  was  com-  both  with  Mannock  and  with  Dereham.  She, 
plete  against  both  her  and  her  accomplices  by  moreover,  had  even  then  in  her  custody  two 
their  own  confession;  but  it  was  not  admitted  coffers  belonging  to  Dereham,  which  con- 
tliat  since  her  marriage  with  the  king  any-  tained  papers  apparently  of  some  importance, 
thing  criminal  had  taken  place.  It  might  She  hastily  broke  them  <^n  and  examined 
be  doubted  whether  a  capital  charge  could   what  was  m  them. 

be  founded  on  these  acts  alone ;  but  even  Now,  the  duke  her  stepson  was  sent  to 
the  use  of  torture  did  not  wring  more  from  Lambeth  to  search  Dereham's  coffers,  and 
Deieham,  and  the  king  could  omy  point  to  when  it  was  found  that  she  had  done  so 
the  vehement  presumption  of  criminal  acts  herself,  it  was  naturally  suspected  that  she 
done  afterwards.  |  had  destrCTed  some  papers  that  would  some- 

As  regards  Catherine  herself,  If  the  case  how  have  compromised  her.  She  was  closely 
could  have  been  iudged  fa&partially,  she  had  .  questioned  and  professed  that  her  only  motive 
really  committed  adultery  in  marning  the  was  to  search  for  evidences  and  send  diem 
king,  not  in  any  acts  done  with  Bereuam. '  to  the  king.  She  foresaw  desorly  her  com- 
Bat  she  steadily  denied  diat  she  had  ever  '  mittal  to  the  Tower,  from  which  she  did  not 
consented  to  become  Dereham's  wife.  After  hope  to  come  out  alive.  Pewson  also  was 
her  confession  Cranmer  was  sent  to  her  ufain. '  arrested;  and  all  who  had  opportunities  of 
The  arehbishop  found  her  almost  out  of  her  I  knowing  the  queen's  misconduct  were  like- 
mind  with  terror.  The  aanouncement  of  the  '  wise  placed  in  custody.  Among  these  were 
kmg's  intended  mercy  relieved  her  anxiety  j  her  uncle,  Lord  William  Howard,  and  his 
for  a  moment ;  but  little  could  be  extracted  wife,  her  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Bridgewater, 
from  her.  I  Joan  Bulmer,  Catherine  Tylney,  one  Robo^ 

On  11  Nov.  Cranmer  was  instructed  to  ;  Davenport,  and  a  number  of  others, 
proceed  further,  and  when  he  had  obtained  Meanwhile,  Culpepper  and  Dereham  were 
all  the  information  he  c(nild  get  to  take  the  '  tried  and  condemned  on  1  Dec.  The  evi- 
Visen's  keys  from  her,  and  intimate  the  dence  against  them  had  been  elicited  from 
King's  pleasure  that  she  should  remove  on  '  themselves  and  others,  partly  by  the  use  of 
Monday  to  Sion  House.  She  was  still  to  ]  torture.  Yet  Culpepper  denied  his  guilt  to 
have  the  name  and  dignity  of  queen,  but  the  last.  There  is  in  the  Becord  Office  a 
with  a  very  much  reduced  establishment,  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Catherine  Howard 
Next  day  a  eonfession  by  her  was  signed  before  she  was  queen,  which  reads,  to  soy 
by  Oranmer  and  the  council  (Document  the  least,  not  unlike  a  love  letter,  and  shows 
St  Lonffleet);  on  the  same  day  the  lord  that  even  in  those  days  Lady  Rochford  was  a 
chancellor  declared  to  the  judges  the  fact  of ,  medium  of  communication  between  them ; 
the  queen's  misconduct;  and  such  members  of  but  it  proves  nothing  as  to  criminal  inti- 
tbe  ootmoil  as  had  been  privy  to  the  investi-  macy.  Lady  Rodifcml  'would  have  been 
gatioii  were  instructed  to  set  fordi  the  whole ,  broi4;fat  to  trial  at  Ibe  same  thne  but  diat 
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three  days  after  her  arrest  she  went  com- 
pletely out  of  her  mind  with  the  horror  of 
the  aituation.  She  was,  however,  yeiy  care- 
fully tended  in  order  that  she  might  after- 
wards be  put  upon  her  trial  and  brought  to 
condign  punismnent.  The  queen,  too,  still 
remained  untried  at  Sion  House,  while  her 
guilt  was  prejudged  by  the  sentences  already 
executed  upon  iSsreham  and  Culpepper. 

She  remained  untried  even  when  another 
batch  of  prisoners,  including  Lord  William 
Howard,  Itobert  Davenport,  Catherine  Tyl- 
aey,  and  several  others  of  less  note,  was 
brought  up  at  the  Guildhall  three  weeks 
later,  and  condemned  of  misprision  for  con- 
cealing what  they  knew.  These  received 
(heir  sentence  on  22  Dec.,  which  was  pei^ 
petual  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  goods 
to  the  king.  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk  was 
pardoned  her  life,  confessing  that  she  had 
done  wrong  in  breaking  up  Dereham's  cof- 
fers; and  perhaps  she  saved  herself  even 
from  veiy  extreme  treatment  by  revealing 
to  the  lord  privy  seal  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Wriothesley  the  place  where  she  had  hidden 
a  sum  of  800/.  Ultimately  she  received  a 
complete  pardon  and  was  released  from  her 
«onmiement  on  6  May  1642  (see  SiBicsLAin), 
iii.  172).  But  for  the  present  she  was  kept 
close.  So  many  were  involved  in  the  charge 
of  concealing  Catherine's  misconduct  that 
there  was  no  room  in  the  ordinary  prisons, 
and  special  arrangements  were  made  for  re- 
ceiving them  in  the  king's  and  queen's  lodg- 
ings. They  were  visited  in  their  cells  by  the 
Dnke  of  Suffolk,  the  Earls  of  Southampton, 
Sussex,  and  Hertford,  and  other  members  of 
theprivy  council. 

Mt  it  was  to  show  his  clemency,  according 
to  current  report,  that  Henry  did.  not  bring 
Catherine    to   trial    until  parliament  met 
(Chapn^  to  Charles  V,  8  Dec.,  in  Froitbe's 
T?ie  Pilgrim,  p.  159).    In  other  words,  he 
would  not  appear  of  ids  own  accord  to  break 
his  promise  of  pardon  to  her.     On  16  Jan. 
1642  parliament  met  at  Westminster,  and 
on  the  2l8t  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  j 
queen  and  Lady  Bochford  was  read  for  the  | 
first  time.     The  names  of  the  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  Lord  William  Howard,  and  others  j 
were  also  included  in  the  bill  as  guilty  of 
misprision.    The  second  reading,  however, ! 
was  postponed  for  an  unusual  time.    On  the  \ 
28th  the  lord   chancellor  declared  to  the 
house  certain  reasons  why  it  should  not  be 
hastily  proceeded  with ;  the  queen  was  not 
a  mere  private  person,  and  her  cause  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  weighed;  and  he  suggested 
that  a  deputation  from  both  houses  should 
wait  upon  her  and  encourage  her  to  speak 
boldly  whaterer  she  had  to  say  in  her  own 


defence.  The  deputation  was  agreed  to, 
subject  to  the  kin^s  approval,  but  on  Uie 
Monday  following  (30  Jan.)  the  chancellor 
explained  that  it  had  been  put  off  by  tA\]» 
of  the  council,  who  thought  it  mote  impo^ 
tant  that  they  should  petition  his  msjestr, 
first,  not  to  take  his  misfortune  too  hearilT, 
considering  how  the  weal  of  the  vhole 
realm  depended  upon  him ;  secondly,  tliat 
they  might  confirm  in  parliament  the  at- 
tainder of  Culpepper  and  Dereham;  thirdly, 
that  parliament  should  be  free  to  proceed  to 
judgment  in  the  case  of  the  queen  ind  ba 
other  confederates  that  the  matter  might  no 
longer  hang  in  doubt ;  fourthly,  that  afte^ 
wards  the  king  might  give  his  assent  to  vlut 
was  done  by  commission  under  the  great  teal 
without  words  or  ceremony  whiui  would 
renew  his  pain ;  and,  fifthly,  that  if  any  had 
offended  the  statutes  in  speaking  freelj  of 
the  queen,  they  should  have  the  benefit  of 
a  general  pardon. 

All  this  seems  very  much  like  a  loiiiid- 
about  way  of  relieving  the  king  firom  tlie 
imputation  of  breach  of  faith  for  brin^ 
Catherine  to  the  block  after  he  hadpronused 
to  spare  her  life. 

A  curious  point  as  to  parliamentaiy  piu- 
tice  in  those  days  arises  from  a  study  of  tin 
different  evidences  bearing  upon  this  cue. 
Chapuys,  the  imperial  amoassador,  writing 
to  Cnarles  V  on  29  Jan.,  says  that '  the  re- 
solution of  the  peers  will  be  bud  before  tlie 
representatives  of  the  people  in  two  dayaj' 
and  in  the  paragraph  immediately  follow- 
in|[he  adds: — 'At  the  very  moment  I  wu 
writing  the  above  I  was  informed  that  the 
commons  house  had  this  morning  come  to 
the  same  resolution  about  the  queen  and  the 
ladies  as  the  bishops  and  peers  have  done, 
and  the  queen,it  istobe  feared,  will  be  soon 
sent  to  the  Tower.'  What  Ghapuys  refer* 
to  as  '  the  resolution '  of  the  peers  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  reading  or  the  lull ;  end 
the  question  suggests  itseiu',  whether  a  lull 
once  read  in  the  lords  could  have  gone  down 
to  the  lower  house  and  passed  through  the 
different  stages  there  before  it  came  oefore 
the  peers  again  for  a  second  reading.  Vvr 
fortunately,  we  have  no  journals  of  tlit 
House  of  Commons  at  that  date ;  bnt  the 
interval  that  elapsed  before  the  sec<nid  read- 
ing in  the  lords  rather  favours  the  sapposi- 
tion. 

The  bill  was  read  there  a  second  time  on 
6  Feb.,  and  a  third  time  on  the  day  following. 
Before  the  royal  assent  was  given  the  Dnt« 
of  Suffolk  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
waited  on  the  queen  and  obtained  from  her 
a  very  pitiful  confession,  accompanied  by  a 
prayer  that  her  crime  might  not  be  visited 
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apon  her  femily.  and  that  the  king  vould 
allow  Bome  of  ner  diesses  to  be  given  to 
those  serrantB  who  had  attended  har  ainoe 
ahe  fell  into  disgrace.  She  still  seemed,  or 
at  least  was  reported  to  be  only  a  few  days 
before, '  very  chesirful  and  more  plump  and 
pretty  than  ever ;  as  careful  about  her  dress 
and  as  imperious  and  wUfol  as  at  the  time 
when  she  was  with  the  kinff.'  Tet  she  now 
looked  finr  nothing  but  death,  unless  she  was 
still  buoyed  up  by  a  vain  confidence  iii  the 
{dug's  promised  word,  to  which  she  did  not 
Toiture  to  appeal,  and  she  only  asked  that 
her  execution  should  be  priyate.  On  10  Feb. 
she  was  conveyed  from  Sion  House  to  the 
Tower  by  water  by  the  Duke  of  Sufiblk, 
the  lord  privy  seal,  and  the  lord  chamberlain. 
Next  day  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the 
bill  in  parliament  by  commission,  and  the 
Duke  of  Sttfiblk  and  Lord  Southampton  de> 
daxtd  the  result  of  their  interview  with  the 
qaeen.  There  is  no  appearance,  however, 
tnat  her  confession  extended  to  acts  of  in- 
fidelity after  maniage.  On  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  12  Feb.,  she  was  informed  that  she 
was  to  die  on  tlie  following  day.  She  d»- 
iiied  that  the  block  on  which  she  was  to 
tuffer  might  be  brought  to  her  that  she  might 
know  how  to  place  herself.  Her  wish  was 
gratified,  and  sne  made  a  kind  of  rehearsal 
of  the  coming  trasedy.  Next  morning  at 
seven  o'clock  all  uie  long's  council  except 
the  Duke  of  Sufiblk,  who  was  unwell,  and  . 
her  ande  Norfolk,  presented  themselves  at  j 
the  Tower  to  witness  the  execution,  her  1 
cousin,  the  poet  Surrey,  with  the  rest.  She 
wssbeheadecl  in  the  same  place  where  Anne 
Bolmn  had  suffered.  A  cloth  was  thrown 
orerher  body,  and  some  ladies  carried  it  away. 
Lady  Boclubrd,  still  in  a  kind  of  firenzy, 
WIS  brought  out  and  suffered  the  same  fate. 
"They  made  the  most  godly  and  christian 
end,'  writes  a  London  merchant  three  days 
after  to  his  brother  at  Calais, '  that  ever  was 
heard  of,  uttering  their  livelv  &ith  in  the 
blood  of  Christ  only,  and  with  godly  words 
and  eteadfiast  countenances  they  deaired  all 
christian  people  to  take  regard  unto  their 
worthy  and  just  punishment.' 

The  features  of  Catherine  Howard  have 
been  preserved  in  two  portraits,  the  one  a 
drawing  by  Holbein,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi, 
the  other  a  miniature  suj^posed  till  lately  to 
npreeemt  Catherine  Parr,  engraved  in  Mrs. 
Deaf  8 '  Annals  of  Winohcombe  and  Sudelev ' 
(«s  to  the  latter  see  Ms.  Sohabt's  remarks 
in  the  Ardutologia,  zL  84).  It  would  seem 
that  she  had  hasel  eves,  auburn  hair,  and  a 
tright,  cheerful  ftce,  but  such  as  might  very 
weU  justify  Marillac's  opinion  that  her  bean^ 
was  otdy  commomplooe. 
TOL.  m. 


[State  Papen,  i.  889-712,  721-8;  Bomet, 
ed.  Focoek,  ▼.  249-52;  Third  Beport  of  Dep.- 
Keeper  of  Pnblie  B«cords,  App.  ii.  261-8; 
Nicolas's  Privy  Council  Proceedings,  vii.  17,  21, 
147.  862-6 ;  Journals  of  the  Eoose  of  Lords, 
i.  168,  171-2,  176-6;  Eanlek's  Corresrandanoe 
Politique  de  Castillon  et  de  Harillac ;  Fronde's 
The  Pilgrim,  pp.  158-62;  unpnblishsd  mano- 
scripts  in  Pnbhc  Racord  Office.  A  modem  lifia 
of  Catherine  will  be  found  in  Hin  Strickland's 
Queens  of  England,  vol.  iii.]  J.  Q-. 

OATHEBDO!  PARB  (1612-1648), 
sixth  and  last  queen  of  Henry  Vin,  was  tlie 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr  of  Kendal  in 
Westmoreland,  by  Maod,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Qreen  of  Boughton  an4  Green's 
Norton,  Northamptonshire.  Sir  Thomas  Parr 
was  master  of  the  wards  and  controUer  (dT 
the  household  to  Henry  VUI.  He  died  on 
11  Nov.  1617,  leaving  behind  him  three  in- 
fant children  in  charge  of  his  widow,  to 
whom  by  his  will  he  left  all  his  lands  for  the 
term  of  her  life.  But  he  desired  that  hie 
son  William  should  have  a  rich  gold  chun 
of  the  valtie  of  1402.,  which  he  had  received 
as  a  present  from  the  king,  and  that  his  two 
dangnters,  Catherine  and  Anne,  should  have 
800A  between  them  as  marriafe  portions. 
His  widow,  who  at  his  death  was  only 
twenty-two,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  re- 
ceive offers  with  a  view  to  a  second  marriage, 
but,  nnlike  most  of  the  wealthy  widows  of 
those  daya,  she  refused  them,  and  devoted 
herself  to  the  education  of  her  children. 
Catherine  became  an  accomplished  scholar, 
as  her  own  writinm  remain  to  testify.  Not 
only  had  she  full  command  of  Latin,  bnt 
she  was  fiuniliar  with  Creek  as  well,  and 
had  acquired  great  facility  in  the  vse  of 
modem  languages  also. 

In  1623  a  negotiation  was  set  on  foot  by 
Lord  Daore,  between  his  son-in-law,  Lord 
Scrope,  and  the  Lady  Maud  Parr,  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Catherine,  when  she  should  attain 
a  suitable  age,  to  Lord  Scrope's  son.  By 
the  correspondence  it  appears  that  Catherine 
was  not  then  twelve  years  old,  so  that 
she  could  not  have  been  bom  before  1612 
(Miss  Strickland,  placing  the  oonespondence 
in  1624,  though  the  dates  July  and  Decem- 
ber <rf  the  16th  year  of  Henry  Vni  refer 
to  1623,  infers  erroneously  that  she  was  not 
bom  before  1613).  But  the  terms  of  die  o£br 
were  not  such  as  the  Lady  Maud  could  ac- 
cept in  accordance  with  her  late  husbtuid's 
wul,  and  the  affair  was  broken  off.  A  more 
satisfactory  settlement,  it  may  be  presumed, 
£rom  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  was  after- 
woids  onered  by  one  Edward  Boron^  wiio 
became  her  first  husband.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  modem  writers  are  mistaken  in  identi- 
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fying  him  with  Edward,  lord  Borough  of 
Gainsborough,  an  old  man  said  to  have  been 
'  distracted  of  memorie,'  whose  second  son 
had  married  a  woman  fourteen  years  Cathe- 
rine's senior.  Catherine  herself  could  have 
been  little  more  than  a  girl  at  the  time,  for 
she  was  certainly  not  seventeen  at  the  ut- 
most when  Lord  Borough  died,  which  was 
in  1529,  if  not  earlier.  But  we  know  too 
well  that  such  revolting  unions  were  not  un- 
common in  those  days,  and  were  approved  of 
even  by  mothers  generally  studious  of  their 
children's  welfare.  Lady  Maud  died  in  1629 
also. 

Catherine  next  became  the  wife  of  John 
Neville,  lord  Latimer,  a  nobleman  of  ex- 
tensive possessions,  who  had  been  twice 
married  already,  and  had  two  children  by 
his  second  wife.  Snape  Hall  in  Yorkshire 
was  his  principal  seat,  out  he  also  ^possessed 
considerable  estates  in  Worcestershire,  which 
he  settled  on  Catherine.  The  most  notable 
•rent  in  his  life  was  the  part  he  took  in 
1636  in  the  rising  called  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace.  Lord  Latimer  was  appointed  by  the 
insurgents  one  of  their  delegates  to  repre- 
sent their  grievances,  and  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  was  a  general  pardon.  A  new 
lebeUion  broke  out  early  in  the  following 
▼ear,  but  from  this  movement  Latimer  kept 
himself  clear.  He  seems  to  have  been  in 
favour  with  the  king,  as  it  appears  that  his 
wife  interceded  successfiilly^  about  1640,  for 
the  release  from  prison  of  sir  George  Throg- 
morton,  her  uncle  by  marriage,  who  had 
been  involved  in  a  chiurge  of  treason  by  the 
fact  of  his  brother  being  in  the  service  of 
Cardinal  Pole. 

Lord  Latimer  died  towards  the  close  of 
1642,  or  perhaps  in  the  beginning  of  1643. 
His  will,  which  was  dated  12  Sept.  1642,  be- 
queathed to  his  widow  the  manors  of  Nun- 
monkton  and  Hamerton.  She  was  imme- 
diately sought  in  marriage  by  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  brother  of  the  deceased  queen 
Jane,  who  became  lord  admiral  under  Ed- 
ward VI,  and  it  seems  that  she  fiilly  in- 
tended to  become  his  wife,  but  that  her  will, 
as  she  wrote  to  him  in  later  days,  was  '  over- 
ruled by  a  higher  power.'  The  higher  power, 
whatever  she  may  have  meant  by  tne  ex- 
pression, was  in  fact  King  Henry.  It  is 
stated,  but  not  on  verv  good  authoritv,  that 
when  she  first  received  ms  addresses  she  was 
terrified,  and  replied  with  considerable  truth 
'  that  it  was  better  to  be  his  mistress  than 
his  wife.'  But  this  only  made  him  press  his 
suit  the  more,  and  on  12  July  1643,  not 
many  months  after  the  decease  of  her  lost 
husband,  she  was  married  to  the  king  at 
Hampton  Court  by  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Win- 


chester, in  the  presence  of  Heiury'i  tm 
daughters,  Marv  and  Elizabeth.  Tbat  ibe 
exerdsed  a  really  wholesome  influence  otic 
the  king  there  can  be  no  doubt.  AttheUme 
of  her  marriage  the  dreadful  severitisi  d 
the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  were  being  dtilj 
enforced.  Catherine  intercededforthevictimi 
of  this  persecution,  and  its  violence  sUted 
to  some  extent  while  she  was  queen.  Sbe 
also  procured  the  restoration  of  lx)th  Heniy'i 
daughters  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  who  had  beea 
for  some  years  treated  as  bastards,  to  tlieit 
position  as  princesses,  and  she  interceded 
particularly  for  Elizabeth,  who  a  year  sfter 
ner  marriage  incurred  her  father's  displeuaic, 
and  obtained  her  pardon,  for  which  Eliiabedi 
wrote  her  a  very  grateftd  epistle. 

In  1644  an  act  was  passed  enabling  tin 
king  to  settle  the  succession  bv  will  n  u/ 
(^Idren  that  he  might  have  by  Catberins. 
This  enactment  was  made  in  view  at  tbe 
fact  that  Henry  was  about  to  cia«  tke 
Channel  to  invade  France  in  person ;  and  trr 
an  ordinance  of  the  privy  conncil  C^theriw 
was,  on  7  July  1644,  appointed  regent  in  bet 
husband's  absence.  Her  signature  as  regent, 
of  which  many  specimens  exist,  is  not  i 
little  peculiar  from  the  &ct  that  she  upended 
her  initials  (K.  P.,  for  Katherine  Parr)  to 
the  name  itself,  which  is  always  writtei 
'  Kateryn  the  Queue  Begente,  K.  P.'  Ii 
this  capacity  she  ordered,  on  19  Sevt,  > 
public  tnanksgiving  for  the  taking  of  Boa- 
logne.  But  Henry  returned  to  England  a 
1  Oct.,  and  her  r^ncy  was  at  an  end. 

The  interest  tiuten  by  Catherine  is  the 
studies  and  education  of  her  step-childiei 
appears  in  many  ways.  Some  have  tbowiit 
that  even  the  handwriting  of  young  Ed- 
ward VI  bears  a  resemblance  to  hers,  ^ittk 
must  have  been  due  to  her  personal  snperiii- 
tendence  of  his  schooling,  and  it  is  a  &(^ 
that  Edward  himself,  writmg  to  herin  French, 
praises  her  belle  icritura  as  something  whi^ 
apparently  made  him  ashamed  to  wnte  bin- 
self.  But  a  more  striking  evidence  m* 
?iven  on  the  last  day  of  this  same  Tetfi 
644,  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  then  littlt 
more  than  eleven  years  old,  presenting  ha 
with  an  autograpn  translation,  'oat  (A 
French  rhyme  into  English  prose,  of  a  worit 
entitled  '  The  Glasse  <rf  the  Synneful  Sonle, 
beautifully  written  on  vellum  in  smsU  ^y>t 
which  she  submitted  to  her  for  eomctioD 
and  improvement.  Further,  we  have  a  !«**« 
from  Catherine  herself  to  the  Princest  Msff 
encouraging  her  to  publish  a  translation  at 
Erasmus's  ' Paraphrase  of  the  Gospels'  *i» 
her  own  name  appended.  Piety  and  bve  n 
letters  were  indeed  marked  features  of  Catif 
rine's  character.    Ascham  addressed  b«r  ■> 
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letten  firom  Cambridge  as  eruditistima  B»- 

C;  and  not  only  was  she  a  promoter  of 
ling,  bnt  she  occupies  herself  a  place  in 
the  roll  of  English  authoresses.  One  of  her 
works,  entitlea  '  The  Lamentation  or  Com- 
l^aint  of  a  Sinner,'  was  published  by  Sir 
William  Cecil  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 

Her  biographers  speak  of  her  as  a  convert 
to  protestantism,  and  suggest  that  her  con- 
Tsrsion  probably  took  place  after  the  death 
of  Lord  Latimer.  But  there  could  be  no  con- 
Tersion  to  protestantism  where  there  existed 
no  such  thing  as  a  protestant  community  to 
declare  what  protestant  principles  were.  Li 
England  most  men  had  confessed  the  royal 
supremacy,  and  remained  as  good  catholics  as 
ever.  A  total  repudiation  ofauthority  in  such 
matters  was  then  unheard  of,  and  the  open 
recognition  of  schism  was  out  of  the  question. 
That  Catherine  favoured  reformers  lie  Miles 
Coveidale  and  Nicholas  Udall  by  no  means 
indicates  that;  she  was  very  anxious  to  com- 
mit herself  to  very  advanced  opinions.  She 
employed  Udall,  who  was  master  of  Eton, 
to  edit  the  translation  of  Erasmus's  '  Para- 
phrases '  by  the  Princess  Mary,  and  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  she  puroosely  selected  an 
editor  whom  Mary  herselfwould  at  that  time 
have  considered  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
tnith. 

Nevertheless,  thequestion  was peipetually 
wising,  ever  since  Henry  had  proclaimed  his 
own  supremacy  over  the  church,  whether  this 
or  that  opinion  was  really  dangerous.  Henry 
bad  to  consider  how  much  innovation  he 
would  tolerate  in  others  besides  the  repu- 
diation of  the  pope's  authority.  And  now  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  reign  he  found  himself 
involved  in  a  babel  of  controversy,  of  which 
he  openly  complained  in  parliament.  He  was 
becoming  fretful  and  irritated  over  the  whole 
business,  and  the  pain  he  suffered  from  an  ul- 
cerated 1^  did  not  tend  to  make  his  temper 
more  pleasant. 

Catherine  nursed  his  ulcerated  leg  and  also 
conversed  with  him  occasionally  on  the  new 
tbeolo^cal  questions  that  arose.  On  one  oc- 
casion she  had  the  misfortune  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent view  from  the  king.  '  A  good  hearing 
rt  is,'  he  exclaimed  afterwards, '  when  women 
become  such  clerks ;  and  a  thing  much  to  my 
comfort  to  come  in  mine  old  days  to  be  taught 
by  my  wife  ! '  We  know  not  at  this  day  what 
was  the  knotty  question,  and  we  neisd  not 
take  Foxe's  word  for  it  that  GJardiner  and 
Wriothesley  conspired  the  queen's  death.  If 
the  story  has  not  been  exaggerated,  articles 
of  heresy  were  actually  drawn  up  against  the 
queen  and  signed  by  the  king^  own  hand, 
while  she  remuned  utterly  unconsdous.  Bat 


one  of  the  council  let  the  paper  fall  from  his 
bosom,  and  it  was  brought  to  her,  on  which 
she  '  fell  incontinent  into  a  great  melancholy 
and  agony,  bewailing  and  taking  on  in  such 
sort  as  was  lamentable  to  see.'  Li  fact,  it 
made  her  really  very  unwell,  and  the  kmg 
sent  his  physicians  to  her,  and  also  visited 
her  himself  to  comfort  her.  Then,  as  she  be- 
gan to  recover,  she  in  return  visited  the  king 
in  his  chamber,  emd  when  Henry  led  the  con- 
versation on  to  matters  of  religion  she  was 
carefiil  to  declare  that  it  would  be  highly 
unbecoming  in  her  to  assert  opinions  of  her 
own,  especiaUy  in  opposition  to  the  king's 
wisdom.  It  was  only  meant  '  to  minister 
talk '  and  wile  away  the  time  in  his  infirmity. 
'  Is  it  so,  sweetheart  P '  exclaimed  the  king ; 
'  then  we  are  perfect  friends.'  The  very  next 
day,  while  the  king  and  queen  were  taking 
the  air  in  the  garden  at  Hampton  Court^  the 
lord  chancellor  arrived  with  forty  of  the  king's 
guard,  to  arrest  her  and  three  ladies  of  her 
company.  On  seeing  him  the  king  suddenly 
broke  off  conversation  with  the  queen,  and, 
caUing  the  lord  chancellor  aside,  had  a  brief 
interview  with  him,  in  which  Catherine  could 
only  distinguish  the  words  '  knave !  beast ! 
and  fool  I  *  Catherine,  on  the  king's  returning 
to  her,  begged  if  the  chancellor  had  done 
wron^  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  intercede 
for  him,  believing  that  it  must  have  been  by 
mistake.  '  Ah,  poor  soul  t '  replied  the  king, 
'  thou  little  knowest,  Kate,  how  ill  he  de- 
serveth  this  at  thy  hands.  On  my  word, 
sweetheart,  he  hath  been  to  thee  a  very 
knave  1 '  The  story  rests  only  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Foxe,  and  has  doubtless  been  consider- 
ably dressed  up ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  essential  truth. 

On  28  Jan.  1547  Henry  Vm  died,  and 
Catherine  became  for  the  third  time  a  widow. 
It  is  said  she  was  disappointed  at  not  being 
left  regent  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VT. 
Her  important  position  as  queen  dowager  was 
rather  an  element  of  disquiet  added  to  many 
others,  for  of  course  she  Lad  powerful  friends 
and  persons  jealous  of  her  influence  as  well. 
Her  brother,  William  Pair,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  heiress  of  the  last  Boorchier,  earl  of 
Essex,  had  suffered  a  great  disappointment 
during  the  ascendency  of  Cromwell,  when 
that  minister  got  the  earldom  and  all  its  lands 
conferred  upon  himself.  Aft»r  Cromwell's 
death,  however,  he  was  made  Earl  of  Essex 
in  right  of  his  wife.  Through  Catherine's  in- 
fluence he  became  lord  chamberlain,  and  now 
on  the  accession  of  Edward  VI  he  was  created 
Marquis  of  Northampton.  On  that  same  day 
(16  Feb.  1647)  were  various  other  promotions 
made  to  and  in  the  peerage.  Among  them 
Edward  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford,  the  new 
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Jong's  imde,  who  had  already  been  appointed 
protector,  was  created  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
his  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Catherine's 
former  loyer,  was  created  Baron  Seymour  of 
Sudeley. 

One  historian,  Ghregorio  Leti,  tells  us  that 
thirty-four  days  after  Henry's  death  Lord 
Seymour  and  Catherine  had  plighted  their 
troth  to  each  other  by  a  written  contract, 
signed  by  each,  and  by  an  exchange  of  rings. 
The  fact  and  even  the  date  (which  would  be 
8  March)  are  perfectly  possible,  indeed  one 
may  say  probable;  but  as  Leti  lived  long 
afterwards,  and  adds  circumstances  clearly 
erroneous,  supported  by  spurious  documents, 
he  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  The  engagement, 
however,  is  certain.  On  Tuesday,  17  May, 
Lord  Seymour  writes  to  Catherine  from  St, 
James's  about  her  sister  (whom  he  calls  '  my 
sister'),  Lady  Herbert,  having  wormed  out 
his  secret  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  cloak  the 
stolen  visits  1^  had  paid  to  Catherine  at 
Chelsea,  where  it  is  clear  he  had  already 
several  times  passed  the  night  with  her, 
though  the  marriage  was  not  yet  acknow- 
ledged. The  ooupm  had  fully  committed 
themselves  to  a  step  which,  if  known,  nvight 
have  been  impugned  as  a  very  grave  misde- 
meanor, and  they  were  seeking  to  make 
Mends  and  obtain  formal  leave  to  do  what 
they  had  already  done.  The  first  thingr  was 
to  apply  to  the  young  king  hiotsel^  and  Ca- 
therine did  so,  apparently  in  a  very  cautious 
letter,  without  stating  lier  real  object.  She 
was  rewarded  by  a  cold  epistle  in  reply, 
written  certainly  by  Eklwaro,  but  doubtless 
dictated  by  Somerset,  and  dated  30  May, 
formally  thanking  her  and  commending  her 
good  sentiments.  The  next  process  was  to 
see  if  the  Princess  Mary  would  befriend 
thein,  and  Lord  Seymour  wrote  to  her, 
asking  if  she  would  favour  the  suit  he  was 
mtddng  to  the  queen  for  marriage.  She 
very  wisely  refused  '  to  be  a  meddler  in  the 
matter,  considering  whose  wife  her  grace 
was  of  late.'  Her  ktter  to  that  effect  is  dated 
on  Saturday,  4  June.  Repulsed  in  two  quar- 
ters the  couple  were,  however,  more  success- 
ful in  the  way  of  personal  intercourse  with 
the  sovereign,  from  which  apparently  the  pro- 
tector had  done  his  utmost  to  debar  them. 
Seymour  at  first  found  a  medium  to  suggest 
to  "Edward  in  conversation  the  desirability  of 
finding  a  wife  for  him,  and  the  young  boy 
himseu  thought  of  the  Princeas  Mary  (whom 
it  would  be  a  S^^^  object  to  convert),  or 
perhaps  Anne  ot  Cleves,  until  his  ideas  were 
directed  into  the  desired  channel  (Biographi- 
cal Memoir  prefixed  to  Literary  Rmahu  <^ 
Edward  VI,  p.  cxv).  Afterwards  Seymour 
was  encouraged  to  push  the  matter  himself. 


Edward  readily  entered  into  the  prtje^ud 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  advising  her  to 
take  Seymour  for  a  husband.  Of  oooiae  ilw 
replied  to  him,  expressing  her  utmost  iriUiic 
ness  to  gratify  his  muesty  in  the  matter,  ind 
we  have  his  answer  oated  26  June,  tWkiig 
her  for  her  compliance,  and  promiang  to 
smooth  matters  with  the  protector. 

Nevertheless  the  entry  uiat  young  Edvud 
wrote  in  his  journal  upon  the  siugectvis 
as  follows:  'The  Lord  Seymour  of  Snddej 
married  tJie  queen,  whose  name  was  Ottl» 
rine;  with  which  marriege  the  lord  ptDteotor 
was  much  offended.'  l^e  step  was  cleul; 
indefensible  from  a  p>litical  pomt  of  view; 
for  the  royal  authority  during  the  minoritr 
was  properly  vested  in  the  council.  Lora 
Seymour  was  a  dangerous  man,  and  aeeaed 
not  unlikely  now  to  supplant  his  elder  bother 
the  protector.  The  latter,  however,  aeong 
the  thing  beyond  recall,  becamojiafterswliila, 
reconciled,  and  evencordiaL  The  ill-frdiu 
between  the  wives  of  the  two  brothers  isiM 
to  have  been  more  serious,  the  DochsH  i 
Somerset  refiising  any  longer  to  yield  prece- 
dence to  the  queen  dowager.  Bat  Lord  3eT- 
mour  had  now  gained  such  a  footing  thtt  u 
was  likely  to  mue  more  powerful  frimds  tlm 
his  brother.  He  allured  the  Marquis  of  Dorait 
to  his  side  by  proposing  to  marry  Lis  danghtsr, 
the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  G-rey,  to  the  joiuH 
king,  whom  Someraetpropoaed  to  mateo  viti 
his  own  daughter.  Dorset,  after  the  &>lii<B 
of  the  times,  sold  the  young  lady's  wardsUp 
to  Lord  Seymour ;  ana  Seymour  advised  iiia 
to  make  himself  strong  in  the  country  tbt 
they  might  have  matters  all  their  ovn  w*j. 
But  before  either  the  king  or  Lady  Jane  1>m 
come  to  marriageable  age  Seymour  had  pud 
the  penalty  of  ambition,  and  Lady  Jane  fall 
into  the  clutchea  of  a  still  more  imserapnlov 
intriguer. 

<  TS»  Lord  Sudeley,'  sa^  Havward, ' «» 
fierce  in  oouiage,  courtly  m  fiuinion,  in  pe^ 
sonage  stately,  in  voice  magnificMit,  ^ 
somewhat  empty  in  matter.'  His  disoetiaa 
certainly  was  not  equal  to  his  ambitioo.  Be 
had  married  Catherine,  as  was  aftowiidi 
alleged,  so  soon  after  the  death  of  Henry  Vm 
that  if  she  had  borne  a  child  within  theoext 
nine  months  there  might  have  been  a  tpi*' 
tion  as  to  its  paternity,  and  the  future  ine- 
cession  to  the  crown.  Another  matttf  io 
which  he  showed  even  a  greater  want  of 
decency  was  his  conduct  towards  the  Pris- 
cess  Elizabeth,  who  was  under  the  csre  <i> 
the  queen  dowager  his  wife.  He  used  mia^ 
familiarities  towards  her  even  in  his  vif^' 
presence  at  Chelsea,  and  declared  he  c»»i 
not  if  everybody  saw  it  (Cal.  State  Paft^ 
Foreign,  1558-9,  pref.  p.  xxxi).    tht  w* 
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(hJngg-went  on  at  Hanwortli  and  at  Seymour 
Place  irhen  the  household  removed  thither ; 
till  Catherine  appaientlr  was  reallysomewhat 
annoyed,  and  caused  Elisaheth'e  honaeAiold 
to  be  separated  from  her  own. 

Sndelej  Castle  heloneed  to  Lord  Sey- 
mour only  by  a  mat  under  the  authority  of 
the  council,  and  Catherine  was  aware  that  it 
might  be  resumed  when  the  king  came  of 
see.  Speaking  once  to  Sir  Robert  T^rrwhitt 
of  the  probability  of  a  general  reetunption,  the 
latter  observed,  '  Then  will  Suddey  Oastle 
be  gone  from  my  lord  admiral.'  '  Many,' 
repbed  the  queen, '  I  do  assure  you  he  intends 
to  offer  to  restore  the  lands  and  give  them 
freely  back  when  that  time  comes.'  Sey- 
mour probably  trusted,  however,  that  by  that 
time  his  influence  with  the  king  would  enable 
him  to  get  a  fi«Bh  grant.  At  iMs  time  he 
was  busily  engaged  in  putting  the  castle  in 
t  thorough  state  of  repair,  and  making  it 
a  suitable  place  for  his  wife's  confinement. 
Here  she  had  a  household  consisting  of  a 
himdred  and  twenty  gentlemen,  and  some  of 
the  leading  reformers  were  her  chaplains. 
A  picturesque  window  in  the  old  building 
belongs  to  the  room  known  to  this  day  as 
'Q.neen  Catherine's  nursery.' 

The  expected  event  took  place  on  80  Aug. 
1648.  The  child  bom  veas  a  girl — somewhat 
to  the  father's  disappointment,  but '  abeauti- 
fnl  babe,'  and  he  received  the  cordial  eon- 
grattilations  of  his  brother  the  protector.  But 
on  the  thiid  day  after  Catherine's  delivery 
pnerperal  fever  set  in.  She  raved  and  said 
Bhe  was  ill  treated  by  those  about  her.  The 
words  of  the  poor  distracted  woman  may 
bave  been  made  a  ground  of  the  imputation 
afterwards  preferred  against  her  husband, 
that  he  hastened  her  death  by  poison  ;  but 
the  charge  is  utterly  incredible.  On  6  Sept. 
she  dictated  her  will,  vrhich  in  a  few  brief 
lines  gave  all  her  property  to  him,  and  ex- 
pfessed  a  wish  that  it  were  a  thousand  times 
tile  value.  Two  days  later  she  breathed  her 
last.  A  brief  account  of  the  last  rites  is 
preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Heralds' 
College,  printed  by  Miss  Stxickland. 

Catherine  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
fix.  '  She  was  endued,'  according  to  a  con- 
tenmorary,  'with  a  pregnant  wittiness,  joined 
*itn  right  wonderful  grace  of  eloquence ; 
odiously  diligent  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
u  Well  of  human  disciplme  as  also  of  the 
boly  soriptnres;  of  incomparable  chastity, 
which  she  ke_pt  not  only  from  all  spot,  but 
frtnn  all  suspicion,  by  avoiding  all  occasions 
of  idleness,  and  contemning  vain  pastimes.' 

In  1783  her  remains  were  disturbed  by 
Mr.  John  Lucas,  who  occupied  the  lands 
(boat  Sodeley  Castle,  of  which  Lord  RiverB 


was  the  owner.  At  that  time  her  place  of 
burial  was  imknown  to  antiquaries,  but  an 
insoriptiMi  <m  the  outside  of  the  leaden  coffin 
made  the  Ibatter  certain.  Mr.  Lucas,  out  of 
curiosity,  opened  the  coffin,  and  discovered 
the  body  wrapped  in  six  or  seven  cerecloths, 
through  which  he  made  an  incision  into  one 
arm  of  the  corpse.  The  flesh  was  still 
white  and  moist.  The  coffin  was  again 
opened  several  times  in  succeeding  years, 
when  the  flesh,  having  been  exposed  to  the 
•tr,  had  become  putrid,  and  a  description  was 
given  of  one  of  these  openings  by  Mr.  Nash 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  At  last  Mr. 
John  Latea,  rector  of  Sudeley  in  1817,  caused 
ihe  coffin  to  be  removed  into  the  Chandos 
vault  to  mrotect  the  remains  from  further 
outrage.  I^othing  hut  the  skeleton  then  re- 
mains, with  a  quantity  of  hair  and  a  few 
pieces  of  cerecloth. 

Catherine  was  undoubtedly  a  little  woman, 
but  whereas  Mr.  Nash  reported  the  lead 
which  enclosed  her  coffin  to  have  been  only 
five  feet  four  inches  long,  a  more  careful 
measurement  taken  by  Mr.  Browne,  the 
Winchcombe  antiquary,  declares  the  coffin 
to  have  been  five  feet  ten  inches  in  length, 
while  its  width  in  the  broadest  part  was  mily 
one  foot  four,  and  its  depth  at  the  head  and 
in  the  middle  five  and  a  naif  inches. 

[Dugdale's  Baronage,  ii.  881 ;  'Whitaker's 
Bichraond,  i.  884  sq. ;  Archseolo^ia,  iz.  I  ;  Teeta- 
menta  Vetosta ;  The  Fans  of  Kendal  Castle,  a 
paper  by  Sir  Geo.  Duekett;  Foze^s  Martyrs 
(Townsend's  edit  1888),  v.  66S-ai ;  Literary 
Bemains  of  Edward  VI ;  Eaynes'ii  State  Papers, 
pp.  61,  62,  96  sq.  102-fi  ;  B.  Aschami  Epistobs, 
303  (ed.  1703);  Mi»s  Strickland's  Queens.  ToLiii.; 
Bencs  Annals  of  Winchcombe  and  Sudeley ;  Sir 
John  Maclean's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  in 
Under  the  Crown.]  J.  G. 

CATHERINE  or  Bsasakza.  (1688- 
1705),  queen  consort  of  Charles  II,  was  bom 
on  16-26  Nov.  1688,  at  the  palace  of  Villa 
Vi^osa,  situated  in  the  Portuguese  province 
of  Alemtejo.  Her  father  John,  duke  of  Bra- 
ganza,  who  became  king  of  Portugal  in  1640, 
was  at  the  time  of  her  birth  the  most  powerful 
of  the  nobility  of  Portugal.  Her  mother, 
Louisa  de  Ghanan,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  great  Spanish  noble, 
possessed  a  vigorous  tmderstanaing  that  gave 
her  great  influence  over  the  sluggidi  temper 
of  her  husband.  Catherine  was  her  parents' 
third  child,  and  was  bom  on  St.  Catherine's 
day.  She  was  eighteen  when,  in  1666,  her 
father  died.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  grant 
her  certain  estates,  including  the  island  of 
Madeira,  the  city  of  Lamego,  and  the  town 
of  Monra,  for  the  maintenance  of  her  court 
(Sovfli,  Sittoria  Qenealogiea  da  Caia  lieal 
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Fortuffuexa,  viL  288,  and  Provas,  num.  86). 
Her  younger  brother  Alfonso  now  became 
king  imder  the  regency  of  Queen  Louisa. 

Irom  an  early  age  Catherine  was  looked 
upon  as  a  useful  instrument  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  friendlv  relations  between  her 
coimtiy  and  England.  Not  content  with  the 
commercial  treaty  of  1642,  King  John  pro- 
posed in  164fi  that  his  daughter  should  become 
the  wife  of  Charles,  prince  of  "Wales  (  Quadro 
£/em«ntor,  xvii.  64;  cf.  Chables  I's  Works, 
i  247,  ed.  1649).  but  the  proposal  came  to 
nothing,  although  in  1646  and  m  1647  ^  Qua- 
dro JEkmentar,  xviii.  56,  67)  some  notion  of 
an  English  marriage  still  seems  to  have  been 
entertained  in  FortugaL  In  1664  Cromwell 
renewed  the  treaty  of  1642,  and  in  1669  the 
professed  abandonment  of  Portugal  by  France 
at  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  made  English 
support  more  necessary  than  ever. 

The  imsettled  condition  of  the  English 
government  left  little  to  be  hoped  for.  Yet 
m  April  1660,  Dom  Francisco  ae  Mello,  the 
Portuguese  ambassador,  succeeded  in  nego- 
tiating a  new  alliance  with  the  council  of 
state  {ib.  zvii.  1181  As  soon  as  the  Besto- 
ration  seemed  prooable,  he  sounded  Monck 
as  to  the  prospects  of  renewing  the  old  pro- 
ject of  manyinj^  the  restorea  king  to  the 
infanta  {ib.  zrii.  221 ;  Eaoeabd,  Hutory 
t(f  £nfland,  p.  81 ;  Eenhht,  Hegitter  and 
ChromcU,  p.  894).  Charles's  return  in  May 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  formal  pro- 
posal of  the  allianee.  The  terms  ofi'ered 
were  very  tempting :  Tangiere,  to  command 
the  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean ;  Bombay, 
with  full  trading  privileges  in  the  Indies; 
religious  and  commercial  freedom  for  Eng- 
lish subjects  in  Portugal,  and  the  vast 
portion  of  two  millions  of  crusades  (about 
800,000/.)  Protection  from  Spain  and  Hol- 
land, full  yet  defined  liberty  of  catholic 
worship  for  the  infanta,  were  trifling  conces- 
sions for  ench  great  advantages.  In  a  secret 
council  at  Clarendon's  house,  Charles  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  proceed  with  the 
matter,  and  in  the  autumn  Mello,  confident 
of  a  successful  conclusion,  returned  to  Poi^ 
tugal  to  get  further  instructions.  There  the 
alliance  was  hailed  with  rapture.  '  A  good 
peace  with  England  was  regarded  as  the 
only  thing  under  heaveu  to  keep  Portugal 
from  despair  and  ruin'  (Maymurd  to  Nicho- 
las, in  Lisieb'b  L\fe  <(f  Clartndon,  voL  iiL, 
Appendix,  Na  Iviii.)  In  February  Mello 
was  sent  back  to  England,  charged  with  full 
powers  to  negotiate,  and  rewarded  with  the 
title  of  Conde  da  Ponte  for  hie  past  ser^ 
vioee.  But  on  reaching  London  he  found 
circumstances  had  changed.  Spanish  and 
Dutch  influence  had  been  strongly  exeircised 


to  thwart  the  match.  The  Earl  of  Bnstal 
exerted  his  utmost  energies  to  find  anotiwt 
alliance  acceptable  to  Spain  as  well  aa  to 
Charles.  The  Spanish  ambassador  decUied 
that  the  infanta,  besides  being  no  beauty, 
was  incapable  of  bearing  children  (Qwuin 
JEUmentar,  xyiL  162 ;  d,  Kehsbt,  p.  896, 
for  the  similar  report  of  the  F.nglidi  mar- 
chants  at  Lisbon).  Ue  offered  an  eoml 
Sortion  to  any  other  princess  approved  dh} 
pain  that  Charles  might  choose,  and  pn- 
testants  were  amused  by  the  enetgy  witli 
which  the  envoy  of  the  catholic  king  urged 
the  importance  of  a  protestant  monaich  wed- 
ding a  protestant  bnde  (jyABiMXOOirKi,iIi- 
ttunres,  p.  78  sq.) 

Atlost  the  adoption  (tf  the maiiiagescheDe 
b^  the  French  court  saved  the  soTemmeDtof 
Lisbon  from  despair.  InNovemDerl660HeD- 
rietta  Maria  had  come  to  London  to  win  her 
son  over  to  the  French  party.  In  March  1661 
Louis  sent  to  England  M.  de  Bostide  ea  t 
secret  mission  to  press  for  the  concloaiaa  d 
the  treaty.  Finally,  on  8  May  Charles  ind 
Clarendon  announced  to  parliament  that  the 
marriage  negotiations  had  bean  completed. 
The  news  was  favourably  reoeivea  both 
within  and  without  parliament  (CSzZnuJsr^ 
£;e<i«e  Papers,  Dom.l660-l,pp.6S6, 696);  tad 
on  18  May  an  address  of  connatiuatim  mi 
presented  from  both  houses  (Zonb'JounMi^ 
xi.  241  a,  248  b,  268).  On  28  June  the  mi- 
riage  treiaty  was  signed  (it  is  anven  in  Lt 
Cledb,  Sistmre  de  J^ortuaal,  iL  711). 

The  news  of  Catherine  a  betrothal  sgnti 
the  wildest  joy  in  Portugal.  The  Kngtisb  mer- 
chants rejoiced  at  the  establishment  of  the 
*  most  beneficiallest  trade  that  ever  our  natiaii 
was  engaged  in '  (Maynard  toNicholas,in  Ln- 
XBBjApp.No.lviiL)  The  Portuguese  trtto 
were  natified  at  the  protection  of  their  pro- 
perty from  the  Dutch  navy,  llie  projected 
mvaaion  from  Spain  was  no  longer  raued. 
In  July  Francisco  de  Mello  arrived  again  ■» 
Lisbon,  bearing  gracefid  letters  frtnn  Cb*ri«e 
to  Catherine  and  her  mother  (Mu8  SiBiCi- 
LAin)  gives  translations  of  these,  Queeni  if 
Ungland,  v.  496^.  The  Earl  of  &uidwich, 
commander  of  tne  fleet,  was  ^pointed  cs- 
traordinary  ambassador  to  Portugal,  and  it 
once  set  sail  for  Lisbon.  But  nearly  a  year 
elapsed  before  the  queen  could  be  oroogbt 
bacK.  The  Algerine  pirates  had  to  be  chu- 
tised,  Tangiers  occupied  and  garrisoned,  tod 
the  queen's  portion  shipped.  Sandwich  ap- 
peared in  the  Tagua  in  the  spring  of  16^ 
and  a  new  dispute  arose  then  aa  to  the 
method  of  payment  of  the  portion  (Sand- 
wich to  Clarendon,  in  Lisieb,  iii.  Aj^  Na 
xciv.) 

On  18-28  April  the  magnificent  fettiii* 
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ties  that  accompanied  the  infanta's  departure 
began.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  ne- 
oeesary  dispensations  from  a  pope  who  had 
refused  to  reco^pise  the  independence  of  Por- 
tugal rendered  it  politic  to  omit  the  ceremony 
of  a  proxy  marriage  (Listbb,  iiL  App.  No. 
ocxzxriiL;  £!AOHABD,p.801,is  wrong),  though 
Catherine  had  long  Deen  styled  m  Lisbon 
the  queen  of  England.  Off  the  Isle  of  Wight 
the  Duke  of  You  boarded  the  Royal  Charles 
and  was  received  with  great  state  by  Cathe- 
rine in  her  cabin,  dressed  in  the  English  style 
(Lettan  o^  PkiKp,  ttoond  Sari  tf  Chetter^ 
field,  v.m. 

On  IS  May  the  fleet  reached  Portsmouth. 
Charles  was  still  detained  in  London  by  the 
need  of  proroguii^  parliament,  if  not  t^  the 
charms  of  Mrs.  Palmer  {Oal.  State  Papers, 
Dom.  1661-2,  p.  S70).  On  the  third  day 
after  her  landing  Catherine  fell  sick  of  a  oold 
and  slight  fever,  so  that  when  Charles  ar- 
rived  at  Portsmouth  in  the  afternoon  of 
20  May  he  found  her  still  confined  to  her  bed. 
Sheabeolutelyinaistedonacatholic  ceremony, 
and  only  after  seeing  her  did  Charles  consent 
to  this  stef  {CUarendon  State  Paper*,  Appen- 
dix zx. ;  cf.  CiABXB,  I^e  of  Jame*  II,  L 
394).  Accordingly,  on  21  May,  a  catholic 
wedding  service  was  performed  with  the 
utmost  seoreey  in  Catherine's  bedchamber, 
while  later  in  the  day  a  mutilated  public 
ceremony,  after  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  performed  by  Sheldon,  bishop 
of  London,  in  the  presence  chamber  of  the 
rOTal  palace  (QtKu/ro  J^emeiUaT,  xviL  368; 
Memourt  cf  Lady  Fanihame,  ■pa.  142-5). 

Catherine  had  received  an  education  which 
wholly  incapacitated  her  for  her  position. 
Not  only  had  she  been  left  in  entire  igno- 
rance 01  all  a&irs  of  state,  but  her  general 
education  had  been  so  limited  that  uie  was 
even  unable  to  speak  French  (Kbhfbt,  p. 
634,  speaks,  however,  of  her  English  stu- 
dies). For  a  long  time  Spanish  was  the 
onlv  means  of  communication  between  her 
and  her  husband.  She  had  hardly  left  the 
royal  palace  ten  times  inher  life,  and  though 
amiable,  dignified,  and  in  a  quiet  way  at- 
tractive, tbe  only  positive  Init  that  ob- 
servers could  find  in  her  waa  a  simple  and 
childish  piety  that  consumed  her  time  in  the 
routine  ^rformanoe  of  her  rsligious  duties, 
and  sought  by  pilgrimages  to  favourite  saints 
to  express  her  thanks  to  heaven  for  her  ad- 
vancement to  be  queen  of  England  (Maynard 
to  Nicholas,  19-^  Julyi  iu  Listbb,  iiL  App. 
Na  Ixxv.)  Pepys  thought  her  'a  greater 
bigot  than  even  the  queen-mother.'^  The 
saietiee  and  amusements  of  fiMhionaUe  life 
had,  however,  a  strong  hold  on  her.  She 
was  passionately  addicted  to  dancing,  though 


her  figure  prevented  her  from  ever  excelling 
in  that  accomplishment;  and  was  equally 
attached  to  the  more  exciting  pleasures  of 
the  masquerade,  to  cards  and  to  games_  of 
chance.  A  famous  stroke  of  luck,  by  which 
she  won  over  a  thousand  to  one  at  a  mxaa  of 
faro,  was  unprecedented  until  the  days  of 
Horace  Walpole,  and  she  scandalised  Pepys 
by  playi^  cards  on  Sundav  {Diary,  17  Feb. 
1667).  Her  retired  life  had  resulted  in  a  cer- 
tain want  of  tact  in  small  points  that  soon 
gave  occasion  for  gossip.  It  was  complained 
that  die  had  de«lt  illiberally  with  the  crew 
of  the  Royal  Charles  (Pbpts,  24  May  1662). 
Her  adhesion  to  Portuguese  fashions  and 
dresses  excited  both  odium  and  ridicule  at 
court  (see  OiABBVOOir,  Ltfe,  but  of.  Quadro 
Stemattar,  xviL  269-60).  As  her  character 
developed  in  a  very  unfavourable  environ- 
ment, she  became,  when  circumstances  al- 
lowed, proud  and  exacting.  On  occasion  she 
rave  80  much  trouble  to  ner  attendants  that 
Evelyn  moralised  on  the  slav^  of  courtiers 
(Diary,  17  June  1683;  cf.  Hatton  Corre- 
tpondmee,  L  64,  Camden  Society).  The  fi- 
nancial difficulties  in  which  she  was  often 
involved  in  her  early  married  life  engen- 
dered inher  extremeparsimony.  She  schooled 
herself  to  play  her  dilficult  part,  not  without 
success,  and  to  discipline  a  temper  naturally 
warm  and  impatient  In  a  court  abandoned 
and  licentious  to  the  last  degree  no  one  ven- 
tured to  hint  that  her  conduct  was  not  in  all 
respects  oorrect. 

Li  person  Catherine  was  of  low  stature, 
'  somewhat  taller  than  his  majeet^s  mother 
(Maynard  to  Nicholas,  Libthb,  iii.  App.  No. 
Ixx.)  '  Her  £m»,' Charles  told  Clarendon,  after 
he  had  first  seen  her, '  was  not  so  exact  as  to 
be  called  a  beauty,  though  her  eyes  were  ex- 
cellent good,  and  there  was  nothing  in  her 
face  that  in  the  least  d^pree  can  disgust  one ' 
{Loaudowne  MS.  1236,  i.  124,  partly  printed 
inSTBiOKUirs).  Lord  Chesterfield,  her  cham- 
berlain, speaks  of  her  appearance  in  a  very 
similar  strain  (Ohbbibbiiblo's  Letter*,  p. 
123).  Her  long  and  luxuriant  hair  was  her 
chief  adornment,  even  when  twisted  into  ex- 
traordinary shapes  by  her  Portuguese  hair- 
dresser. Her  teeth  <  wronged  her  mouth  by 
sticking  a  little  too  far  out  "^(Evbltn,  ii.  190, 
ed.  182/).  Her  voice  was  low  and  agreeable. 
'If  I  have  any  skill  in  physiognomy,'  her 
husband  said, '  she  must  be  as  good  a  woman 
aa  ever  was  bom,'  and  Pepys  admitted  that 
'  though  not  overcharming,  she  had  a  good 
modest  and  innocent  look  that  was  pleasing ' 
(Diary,  7  Sept.  1662,  of.  31  May). 

The  first  few  weeks  after  the  marriage 
nearly  everything  looked  promising  (Cm. 
State  Paper*,  Dom.  1661-3,  p.  896),  though 
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discerning  obseryers  already  anticipated  diffi- 
oolties  (Chesibbpibls's  Letter*,  jt.  12S). 
Ohailes  was  attraoted  hj  the  aimpbcity  and 
childisiinefis  of  his  wife,  and  prophesied  eter- 
nal love  and  constancy.  He  amused  himself 
with  teaching  her  English,  and  laughed  at 
her  mistakes.  On  27  luy  Charles  and  Cathe- 
rine left  Portsmouth,  and  on  29  May  celebrated 
at  Hampton  Court  the '  star-crown'd  annivei^ 
saiy '  ot  the  former's  birth  and  restoration 
(&eaat  Relation).  There  ther  remained  for 
uie  early  summer,  and  on  28  Aug. '  the  most 
magnificenttriumph  ever  seen  on  the  Thames ' 
aeeompanied  their  solemn  entry  to  White- 
hall, and  ended  the  long  and  not  Twy  hearty 
fsstiTities  that  hod  attended  the  union. 

Hie  troubles  of  life  had  already  begun. 
'  Hie  lady,'  as  Mrs.  Palmer  was  called,  bad 
received  die  intelligence  of  Charles's  ma> 
riage  with  a  very  iU  graoe.  To  soothe  her 
violence  Charles  acknowledged  her  son,  made 
her  unwilling  husband  Earl  of  Castlemaine, 
and  promised  that  she  should  be  a  lady  of  his 
wife  s  bedchamber ;  but  Catherine  instantly 
struck  out  her  name  from  the  list  of  her  house- 
hold. Yet  within  a  few  weeks  Charles  brought 
the  lady  to  court,  and  publicly  presented  ner 
to  Catherine.  At  first  ttie  queen  received  her 
graciously,  'but  the  instant  she  knew  who 
she  was  she  was  no  sooner  set  in  her  chair 
but  her  colour  changed,  and  tears  gushed 
out  of  her  eyes  and  her  nose  bled,  and  she 
fiiinted'  (Cla.bbstdob',  OmtinuatUm  qf  his 
IAfe\  cf.  Clarendon  to  Ormonde,  17  July,  in 
LlSTBB,  voL  iii.  App.  No.  ciii.  This  plainly 
refers  to  the  first  interview,  wrongly  dated  in 
the  Continuation,  as  '  within  a  day  or  two 
of  the  queen's  arrival  at  Hampton  Court '). 
The  queen  was  removed  to  another  room, 
and  the  court  broke  up  in  oonfiision.  A  pain- 
fill  struggle  ensued.  Charles  'sought  ease 
and  refreshment  in  jolly  company,'  who  held 
up  to  him  the  example  of  his  grsnd&ther, 
Henry  IV.  He  applied  to  Clarendon  to  brii^ 
the  queen  to  a  sense  of  the  helplessness  of 
her  position.  The  chancellor's  first  advances 
Were  met  by  '  so  much  passion  and  such  a 
torrent  of  tears  that  there  was  nothing  left 
for  him  to  do  but  to  retire.'  Next  day  he 
found  the  queen  more  composed  to  receive 
his  stiff  and  ungenial  lecture,  but  when  he 
'  insinuated  what  would  be  acceptable  with 
reference  to  the  lady,  it  raised  ail  the  rage 
and  finy  of  yesterday,  with  fewer  tears,  the 
fire  appearing  in  her  eyes  f^ere  the  water 
was.'  Oatherine  fiercelyprotested  that  she 
would  rather  go  back  to  Rntngal  thaa  yield 
so  unworthily.  The  struggle  continoeid  for 
days.  The  dismissal  of  nearly  all  her  Portu- 
guese household,  to  whose  impolitic  prudery 
the  courtiers  attributed  Catharine's  determi- 


nation, left  her  without  friends  or  oonUtata. 
But  OatheiiBd's  active  remonstrances  mce 
ultimately  exchanged  for  a  passive  resintasw 
that  was  the  preluoe  to  a  practical  sonoidsr. 
Lady  Castlemaine  took  up  her  quartan  & 
Hampton  Court.  The  queen  saw  '  a  univB- 
sal  mirth  in  aU  company  but  in  hers,  and  in 
all  plsces  but  her  chamber.'  At  last  she  openh 
oondcmed  the  scaadid.  darendom,  who  la^ 
done  his  beet  to  bring  about  this  resnlt,  mi 
mean  enough  to  pretend  that  this  unirortl^ 
concession  damaged  Xka  qiieen  both  in  puhhe 
opinion  and  with  her  husband  (the  abots  te- 
count  is  taken  entirely  from  Clabbsdoi, 
OoTititaiation  of  hie  Lift,  p.  1066-S2,  to 
edit,  1848).  Hoiceforth  Catherine  recetted 
with  kindness  and  forbearance  the  longmiei 
of  her  husband's  mktresses  (see  e.g.  Pint, 
24  Oct.  and  28  Dec.  1662).  ^e  even  showed 
kindnesses  to  her  fanriMnd's  bastards,  lis- 
friended  Jamee  Crofts,  the  future  dole  of 
Monmouth,  though  fieioely  resisting  his  le- 
oognition,  and,  in  after  years,  she  gave  speo- 
uon  to  the  Duke  of  Ghr^Fton.  Such  commiaJ 
did  she  gain  over  herself  that  she  never  en- 
tered her  own  dressing-room  without  want- 
ing, lest  she  should  surpriee  Charles  toyisg 
with  her  maids  (Pbpxb,  8  Feb.  1664).  But 
sometimes  her  hot  southern  nature  flamsd  ip 
despite  all  her  schooling  {ib.  6  July  W&\ 
cf  Kkrbbbt,  Memoirt,  p.  104). 

In  return  for  this  complaisance,  GMm 
treated  his  wife  generally  witJi  irimtwi, 
sometimes  with  a£rection  (e.g.  Pefxs,  7  SqiL 
168S).  Yet  eoortiers  oontrasted  the  gorgww 
fumiAure  of  the  apartments  of  ikvourite  mis- 
trssses  with  the  simple  decorations  of  tlie 
queen's  private  rooms ;  though  the  suni^ieitT 
of  her  tastes  may  have  partly  accounted  fin 
the  difference,  and  she  certainly  possaned 
some  costly  f  omiture  and  decorations  (e.g. 
Etbltw,  17  April  1678 ;  Cal.  State  Pemn, 
Dam.l666~6,p.  139;  andseePBPX8,24Jsiie 
1664  and  9  June  1662).  When  at  great  oout 
festivities  the  Duchesses  of  develaod  and 
Portsmouth  were  rustling  in  rich  silks  sad 
biasing  with  jewels,  Catherine  was  siaftr 
dressed  and  without  diamonds.  Qoodmu 
the  actor  kept  her  waiting  for  the  play  till 
'  his  dudiess'  arrived.  Aspirants  lor  plaet 
and  promotion  neglected  the  wife  iat  tin 
powerful  mistress.  After  the  queen-mothsi 
death,  Catherine,  whose  cireumstanoes  tbea 
became  much  easier,  often  abandoned  court 
altogether  for  her  dower-mansion  of  SolBe^ 
set  House.  Her  ignorance  or  indiftienss  to 
political  matters  made  her  the  more  eanlsM 
of  her  absdnte  want  of  aQ  political  influence. 

Catheonne  was  suspected  of  exercisins'  in- 
fluence o»  state  affiiirs  inlJie  interests  of  tiie 
calJioIic religion.  InOctobeirl609shesaiitk« 
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eoafldential  serraat,  Biohatd  Sellings  [q.  ▼.!, 
iiiauelf  a  veiy  strong  catholic,  to  Borne,  witn 
Isttan  to  the  pope  md  the  leadioff  cardinals 
(Me  drafts  of  the  letters  in  Add.  MS.  22648, 
C  38-70;  MHKEKBa,  Portugal  Settaurado,  iv. 
196).    Thtj  chiefly  related  to  the  condition 
of  Portuigs^  trhich  had  thus  &x  been  refused 
recognition  as  a  kingdom  by  popes  deroted 
to  the  Spanish  interest.    Subsequent  corr&- 
spondenoe  of  the  same  kind,  though  exciting 
oaium,  was  generally  of  little  importanee, 
and  often,  as  in  1674  to  1682,  of  a  merely 
formal  and  complimentary  character  (JZoto- 
HtuoH  M&  A.  4W).    It  was  also  complained 
that  her  chapel  became  the  resort  of  English 
catholics,  and  in  1667  aa  order  of  council 
forbade  their  flocking  there  (Gal.  State  Fif 
purt.  Dam.  1667,  p.  467).    The  present  of  a 
richly  boond  Portngnese  New  Testament  from 
the  English  chaplain  at  Qoa  was  the  only 
tttempt  recorded  that  could  be  even  suspected 
u  aiming  at  her  conversion  (it  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Bodleian,  MS.  Tanner,  Ixxxiii.) 
Catherine   followed  the  history  of    her 
country   with  the   keenest  interest.     Her 
mothers  dee^,  thoogh  long  kept  from  her, 
effected  her  piofounoly  {(mL  State  Papert, 
Don.   166&-6,  p.  842;    cf.  HatUm  Corr»- 
ipcndence,  i.  40).    Generally  averse  to  letter- 
writing,  she  yet  kept  np  a  very  considerable 
correspondence  witn  her  brouier  Peter  (in 
Eperton  MB.  1634  are  eighty  onedited  letters 
Of  hers  to  him  in  Portuguese  holograph).   On 
(me  oocasioa  her  patriotic  instincts  led  her 
to  insult,  v^  imnecessarily,  the  Spanish  am- 
iMssador.    When  on  what  was  thought  to  be 
her  deathbed,  her  most  earnest  requests  to 
herhnsband  ware  to  snfler  her  Ixxly  to  be 
buried  in  bar  beloved  fatheriand,  and  never 
to  desert  that  alliance  on  whic^  its  inde- 
pendence aaainly  rested. 

Catherine  played  a  vary  small  part  in  the 
intellectual  lue  of  her  age.  She  encouraged 
Italian  muaie  in  this  country.  Her  chapel 
music,  painfully  bad  when  she  first  came  over, 
was  gradually  improved.  The  first  Italian 
open  performed  m  England  was  acted  in 
her  presence.  She  was  fond  of  masques, 
and  plays  were  constantly  performed  before 
her(a»I  State  Papen,Bim.,l6ed-7,  p.805). 
She  sat  to  Ldy  for  her  portrait,  still  at  Hamp- 
ton Court.  She  set  a  patriotic  exaanple  of 
largely  wearing  English  fabrics  {ib.  1666-4, 
p.  81).  Her  dOTOtion  to  tea,  introduced  into 
Endand  by  her  countrymen,  did  much  to 
make  that  beverage  popular  (see  Waueb's 
poam  in  Works,  p.  221,  ed.  1729).  She  k 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  fashion  as  intro- 
dncing  from  Portugal  the  large  green  fims 
with  which  ladies  shaded  their  fiuea  before 
the  introduction  of  parasols. 


Her  council  and  household  had  often  to 
contend  with  the  most  pressing  financial 
difficulties.  On  one  occasion  she  complained 
to  parliament  that,  of  40,00(W.  of  her  allow- 
ance, she  had  only  received  4,000/.  In  1663 
lack  of  fands  postponed  a  visit  to  Tunbridge 
WeUs  from  May  to  July ;  and  when  the  phy- 
sician recommended  the  waters  <rf  Bouroon, 
she  could  only  get  enou^  money  to  go  to 
Bath,  though  its  stifling  air  was  soon  found  to 
disagree  with  her  (Ou.  State  Papers,  Dom, 
166S-4,p.284).  A  state  visit  to  Bristol  and  a 
progress  through  the  West  Midlands  followed 
this ;  and  gossips  noticed  that,  with  the  spread 
of  a  rumour  that  the  queen  was  pregnant, 
Oaetlemaine  fell  out  of  &votir,  and  Cnarks 
became  more  attentive  to  his  wife  (Fbptb, 
7  June  1663).  Soon,  however,  after  Cathe- 
rine's return  to  Ixmdon,  she  was  prostrated 
by  so  severe  a  'spotted  fever  accompanied 
by  sore  throat '  that  her  life  was  despaired 
m  (16  Oct.)  Charles  was  much  moved;  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  tears  by 
her  bedside;  and  his  affecticm,  it  was  thought, 
did  more  to  restore  Catherine  than  the  cor- 
dials and  elixirs  of  her  physicians.  In  March 
1664  she  was  well  enough  to  accompany 
Charles  to  the  opening  ca  parliament.    In 

1666  she  was  driven  by  the  plague  to  Sali^ 
bury,  and  theoioe  to  Oxford  to  meet  the  parlia- 
ment in  October.  Here  she  renaained  several 
months,  lodged  in  Merton  College.  In  Fe- 
bruary 1666  she  miscarried;  'the  evidence  of 
fecundity  must  allay  the  trouble  of  the  loss ' 
{Cal.  StaU  Papers,  Dom.  Feb.  6 ;  c£  Batton 
Correepondenct,  i.  48).    Clarendon's  &I1  in 

1667  deprived  Catherine  of  an  austere  though 
real  friund.  His  successors  were  ready  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  schemes  to  con- 
ciliate popular  and  court  support  by  projects 
for  her  repudiation  ordivorce.  Kumour  spread 
that  she  was  going  to  retire  to  a  nunnery, 
and  to  be  divorced  on  the  plea  of  a  vow 
of  chastity,  a  pre-contract,  or  some  similar 
excuse  (Pwrs,  7  Sept.  1667  ;  c£  EJlOHABD, 
p.  842).  Some  divines  recommended  poly- 
gamy as  the  better  way  of  getting  a  mrect 
heir  to  the  throne  (Bubfbt,  Own  Time*, 
Oxford  edition,  i.  480).  Southwell,  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  at  Lisbon,  was  covered  wiUi 
confusion  by  the  Queen  of  Portugal  asking 
him  whether  the  report  had  any  founda- 
tion (Southwell  to  Arlington,  2-12  Deo. 
1667).  One  wild  rumour  said  that  Bucking- 
ham nad  asked  Charles  for  leave  to  steal  her 
away  and  send  her  to  some  colony,  and  then 
j^nnd  a  divorce  cm  the  plea  of  wilful  deser- 
tion. Many  found  in  Ifisa  Stewart  a  new 
Anne  Boleyn.  Twice  again  (in  1668  and  in 
1669)  there  were  hopes  of  her  bearing  chil- 
dren, but  again  they  were  doomed  to  dis- 
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appoiutmont.  As  a  result  of  this,  perhaps, 
divorce  schemes  were  renewed.  Charles's 
interest  in  Lord  Ross's  marriage  bill  (1670) 
was  regarded  as  not  wholly  disinterested. 
An  absurd  story  went  round  that  the  pope 
had  agreed  to  the  divorce  (E^iOHAKD,  p.  876). 
Yet  about  the  same  time  Charles  went  with 
Catherine  to  Dover  to  meet  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  and  sign  the  famous  treaty,  of  which, 
however,  it  is  not  known  that  she  was 
cognisant.  One  result  of  the  expedition  was 
that  Louise  de  Qu6roaaille  was  added  to 
the  number  of  her  maids  of  honour.  In 
1671  Catherine  accompanied  Charles  on  apro- 
gress  to  the  eastern  counties.  At  Audley  End 
she  got  involved  in  an  extraordinary  frolic, 
when  she  and  some  of  her  ladies  went  dis- 
guised as  countrywomen  to  Saffiron  Walden 
uir  and  were  found  out  and  mobbed.  After- 
wards she  and  Charles  were  magnificently 
entertained  at  Norwich  by  Lord  Heniy 
Howard  (Dawson  Tubneb,  Narrative  of 
Sing  CharUit  Visit  to  Nonoich). 

Tbe  development  of  anti-catholic  feeling 
now  became  troublesome  to  Catherine.  On 
6  Feb.  1678  a  committee  of  the  lords  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  bill '  that  no  Romish 
pnest  do  attend  her  nugesty  but  such  as  are 
•nbjects  of  the  king  of  Portugal'  (Lordi 
/ot<mab,xii.627i;  cfl618A).  The  popish 
plot  panic  involved  her  in  more  serious  dan- 
gers. Soon  after  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmund- 
burr  Oodfrey  (12  Oct.  1678)  the  informer 
Bemoe  attributed  the  deed  to  her  popish  seiv 
vants.  On  8  Nov.  1678  Somerset  House  waa 
searched  for  papists  connected  with  the  plot 
ijb.  xiiL  48  a),  and  Titus  Oates  soon  out- 
stripped Bedloe  bj  accusing  the  queen  herself 
of  a  design  to  poison  the  Mng.  He  deposed 
before  the  coimdl  that  he  had  accompanied 
some  Jesuits  one  day  in  August  to  Somerset 
House,  and  heard  through  a  door  left  ajar  the 
queen  protesting  that  she  would  no  longer 
suffer  indignities  to  her  bed,  and  was  oontott 
with  procuring  the  death  of  her  husband  and 
the  propagation  of  the  catholic  fiuth  (Nobth, 
Examen  of  the  Flat,  pjp.  183-3 ;  cfl  EIohabb, 
p.  066).  Cross-examination  and  subsequent 
mvestigation  showed  clearly  his  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  internal  arrangements  of  Somer- 
set House  and  the  impossibilitv  of  his  having 
heard  any  such  conversation.  £iut  Bedloe  pro- 
duced corroborative  testimony  of  an  interview 
he  pretended  to  have  witnessed  between  Car 
therine  and  some  French  priests  in  the  gal- 
lery of  her  chapel  at  Somerset  House,  wmch 
he  impudently  asserted  he  had  forgotten  to 
mention  when  he  nive  in  his  depositions  as 
to  the  murder  of  Oodfrey.  Wakeman,  her 
physician,  was  to  prepare  the  poison,  Cathe- 
rine was   to  deliver   it  herself;    her  last 


scruples  had  been  ovaroome  by  the  Fnock 
Jesuits. 

On  28  Not.  Bedloe  made  his  depositiiat 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Oum 
followed,  and  solemnly  accused  Catheriiw  oi 
high  treason  (see  Obbt's  JDeiatw,  vi.  287- 
800).  Next  ^  they  repeated  their  Uste- 
ments  to  the  House  of  Lords  (Lordi  hv- 
naU,  xiii.  888  a).  On  12  Nov.  the  ootninont 
addressed  the  king  bwging  him  to  tender 
oaths  of  supremacy  to  aUthe  queen's  'Eb^oL 
servants  (OommmJ  Joumalt,  ix.6SS)t;d. 
548) ;  and  on  28  Nov.  passed  another  addnti 
for  the  removal  of  Catherine,  her  family,  ud 
all  papists  from  Whitehall  (ib.  ix.  649i); 
which  was,  despite  Shafteebuiys  opposttios, 
negatived  by  the  Lords  (Lordt  Journali,  m. 
892  b).  For  some  time  Catheiine  was  in  im- 
minent danger.  Next  year  fresh  depositiont, 
among  othots  from  Monmouth's  cook,  woe 
handed  in  against  her,  and  on  24  June  U\e 
council  voted  that  she  had  better  stand  her 
triaL  In  these  distresses  her  chief  aina 
was  the  exiled  Count  of  Castelmdhor,  ud 
Dom  Pedro,  her  brother,  though  not  nf; 
speedily,  despatched  a  special  envoy  to  into- 
pose  in  her  behal£  But  such  foreign  sup- 
port would  have  availed  her  little  sgaimt 
popular  feeling.  More  important  was  Chatke't 
steady  adhesion  to  her.  He  said  publieljto 
Burnet  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  horrid 
thing  to  abandon  her,  and  declared  tlitt, 
though  men  thought  he  had  a  mind  to  1 
new  wife,  he  woud  not  see  an  innocait 
woman  wronged.  He  issued  a  public  fto- 
olamation  that  he  had  never  been  mamd 
to  any  woman  besides  Catherine.  In  tettm 
for  such  acts  of  &vour  Catherine  draif  to 
the  king  with  more  affection  than  ev«,  it- 
clared  she  was  only  in  safety  where  he  vet 
{Letteri  ofS.  Prideaxix,  p.  83,  Camdm  Soc.), 
and  went  so  far  as  to  include  the  Duchew  i 
Portsmouth  in  the  nine  popish  ladies  of  bet 
household  that  had  been  exempted  from  tlie 
test  enforced  on  the  rest.  The  acquittal  <i 
Sir  George  Wakeman  and  some  jeewt  prieeti 
on  the  charge  of  uniting  with  the  queoi  to 
poison  the  king  was  a  &st  check  on  tha  in- 
formers. 'The  queen  is  now  a  mistneii' 
wrote  Lady  Sunderland,  '  the  passioo  ber 
spouse  has  for  her  is  so  great,'  At  a  dinner 
at  Ohiffinch's  '  the  queen  drank  a  little  wine 
to  pled^  the  king's  health  and  prosperity  to 
his  affairs,  having  drunk  no  wine  this  meny 
years.'  In  August  Bedloe  died,  protertoig 
with  his  last  breath  that  the  queen  was  i^ 
norant  of  any  design  against  the  kin^,  •» 
had  only  given  money  to  help  the  latio- 
duction  of  Catholicism.  Yet  on  1 7  Nov.,  ift« 
the  failure  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  Sbifte*- 
bury  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords,  'as  the 
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lole  remaining  chance  of  liberty,  security, 
and  religion,  a  bill  of  divorce  which  by  sejpar 
Tftting  the  long  firom  Catherine  might  enable 
him  to  marry  a  protestant  consort,  and  thns 
to  leaye  the  crown  to  his  legitimate  issue.' 
A  warm  debate  ensued,  but  Shaftesbury 
gained  so  little  support  that,  after  seyenu 
adjoomments,  he  Terused  to  persevere  with 
bis  motion.  Charles  himself  was  very  ac- 
tive against  the  bill,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
'on  leaving  the  House  of  Lords  he  went 
straight  to  the  queen,  and  to  give  a  proof  of 
his  extraordinary  affection  for  her  he  seated 
him^alf  aftoT  dinner  in  her  apartment,  and 
slept  there  a  long  time,  which  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  only  in  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth'8cbamber'(BKrillon's  despatches 
in  CHxnnB'B  Lif»  <ff  Slu^teglmry,  u.  878; 
cf.  880).  Catherine,  who  had  snnered  from 
illness  during  the  autumn,  attended  early 
in  the  winter  the  trial  of  Lord  Stafford 
(80  Nov.-7  Dec.),  during  which  the  old  ac- 
cusations against  her  were  freely  bandied 
about,  and  may  have  had  some  share  in  his 
conviction.  Next  year  Fltzharris's  informa- 
tion also  involved  the  queen.  He  declared 
that  Dom  Francisco  de  MeUo  had  informed 
lum  that  she  was  involved  in  a  desini  for 
jjdsoning  Charles.  In  March  1681  Cathe- 
rine accompanied  her  husband  to  Oxford  and 
was  present  during  the  turbulent  scenes  that 
resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parlia-  . 
ment  of  Charles's  reign.  This  brougut  her 
troubles  to  an  end.  Fitzharris  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  just  before  his  execu- 
tion declared  to  the  council  that  he  had  been 
persuaded  to  invent  the  stories  involving  the 
jueen  by  the  whig  sheriffs  of  London,  Corn- 
ish and  Bethel,  and  Treby  the  recorder.  The 
queen's  good  domestic  fortune  outlived — 
though  not  for  long — her  troubles.  Catherine 
shared  in  Charles^  renewed  popularity,  and 
with  some  magnanimity  interceded  for  Mon- 
mouth's pardon,  an  office  which  seems  to  have 
led  to  some  coolness  between  her  and  the  Duke 
of  York,  with  whom  she  had  already  been  for 
trifling  causes  slightly  at  variance  (Stbiok- 
IA5B,  p.  667).  Before  long,  however,  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  returned  to  court, 
and  the  queen's  absence  from  that  scene  of 
'  luxury,  dissoluteness,  and  forgetfulness  of 
God '  which  Evelyn  so  vividly  pictured  on 
the  last  Sunday  of  Charles's  me  indicates 
that  her  old  difficulties  had  in  nowise  abated 
(1  Feb.  1686^.  On  Charles's  sudden  illness 
Catherine,  who  may  have  known  something 
of  his  religious  position,  without  being,  as 
her  Portuguese  panegyrists  say,  the  chief 
cause  of  his  conversion,  displayed  the  greatest 
anxiety  for  his  reconciliation  with  the  catho- 
lic choich  before  his  death.    She  earnestly 


besouj^t  the  Duchess  of  York  to  exhort  the 
duke  to  take  advanta^  of  the  king's  '  good 
moments  'with  that  object  (CxxPAifA  de  Cl- 
VBLU,  torn.  2,  doc.  cccciii).  It  was  in  her 
chamber,  though  she  herself  was  senseless  in 
the  physician's  hands,  that  James  and  Ba- 
rillon  made  the  final  arrangements  for  the 
kin^s  reconpiliation,  and  one  of  her  priests 
assisted  Huddleston  in  the  administration  of 
the  last  rites  to  him.  Her  grief  at  his  death 
was  extreme.  She  received  her  visits  of  con- 
dolence in  a  bed  of  mourning  in  a  darkened 
room  hung  with  black,  faintly  iUuminated  by 
bumingtapers(EvBLnT,6Feb.)  Two  months 
afterwards  she  left  Wlutehall  for  Somerset 
House,  and  there,  or  at  her  suburban  residence 
at  Hammersmith,  where  she  had  privately 
established  a  convent  of  nuns,  she  spent  the 
first  years  of  her  widowhood.  She  lived  in 
great  privacy,  amusing  herself  by  cards  and 
concerts.  Her  chamberlain  Feversham  go- 
verned her  household,  and  her  intimacy  with 
him  groundlessly  excited  scandalous  gossip. 
She  seems  to  have  been  on  fair  terms  witn 
the  new  king  and  queen.  She  interceded, 
however,  in  vain  for  Monmouth,  who  had  ad- 
dressed piteous  supplications  to  her  for  help 
(RoBEBis,  LtfeofMomnouth,  ii.  112,  119; 
cf.  Camden  Mitcellam,  viii.)  She  was  pre- 
sent at  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
10  June  1688  (see  her  own  account  in  a  letter 
to  her  brother  King  Pedro  in  I^erton  AtS. 
1684,  f.  10),  stood  godmother  for  him,  and 
gave  evidence  before  the  council  that  he  was 
truly  the  son  of  Mary  of  Modena. 

Catherine  proposed  to  return  to  Portugal, 
and  ships  were  prepared  for  her  departure. 
She  delayed,  however,  in  England  to  canr 
on  a  tedUous  and  rather  vexatious  lawsuit 
against  Lord  Clarendon,  her  former  chamber^ 
lain,  for  some  large  sums  asserted  to  have 
been  lost  by  his  ne^gence  or  peculation. 
Most  people  shared  King  James  s  opinion, 
that  she  was  a  hard  woman  to  deal  with, 
and  she  seems  to  have  become  both  greedy 
and  litigious  (full  details  of  the  suit  in  the 
State  Letter*  and  Diary  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  especially  in  the  Diary,  pp.  18, 
23-6,29,41,79). 

The  lerolntum  fbund  Catherine  still  in 
England.  She  received  an  early  visit  from 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  did  her  a  little 
service  by  releasing  Feversham  from  custody 
(£AOHASD,p.  1136).  But,  despite herfriendly 
relations  with  the  new  government,  she  was 
involved  in  the  general  attack  on  all  catho- 
lics. In  July  1689  a  bill  passed  the  commons 
limiting  the  number  of  her  popish  servants  to 
eighteen,  but  it  failed  to  get  tnrough  the  House 
oiLords.  WUliam  himsalf  requested  her  to 
leave  Somerset  House  for  a  less  public  place 
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of  residence,  on  the  ground  that '  there  were 
great  meetings  and  caballings  against  his 
ffOTemment  carried  on  there '  (OLAsmrDON's 
2)Miiy,  p.  244;  cf.  Hatton  ChrrespoTidenee, 
ii.  160).  She  replied  hy  appealing  to  her 
treaty  rights,  and  Williain  did  not  press  his 
point ;  hnt  in  his  ahsenoe  more  unpleasant- 
ness broke  out  between  Queen  Mary  and 
Catherine  on  the  ground  that  a  prayer  for 
William's  success  in  Ireland  was  omitted 
from  the  service  in  the  Savoy  Chapel,  which 
was  mider  Catherine's  jurisdiction  and  used 
by  the  protestants  of  her  household.  This 
reneiwea  Catherine's  desire  to  leave  Eng- 
land; but  difficulties  about  the  escort  put 
the  voyage  off  till  the  end  of  March  1693. 
She  proceeded  on  her  joumev  with  great 
priTacy ;  refused  to  visit  Versailles  and 
Louis  XIV;  showed  more  state  when  she 
entered  Spain;  but  was  detained  on  the 
way  by  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  and  did  not 
enter  Lisbon  until  20  Jan.  1698,  where  she 
was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  de- 
light by  the  court  and  people  (SoirsA,  iv.  827- 
829).  She  resided  first  at  the  royal  quinta  of 
Alcantara,  and  subsequently  at  ^anta  Martha 
and  Belem;  but  she  finally  settled  in  the 
new  palace  of  Bemposta,  which  she  had  built 
close  to  Lisbon.  There  she  lived  a  very  quiet 
life.  Her  household  was  reduced  to  that  of 
a  private  famOy,  though  on  days  of  ceremony 
it  was  still  thronged  by  the  nobility  of  Por- 
tugal {Account  tf  the  (hurt  of  Portugal,  pp. 
126-7,  London,  1700).  In  1703  the  Methuen 
trea^  completed  the  alliance  with  England, 
<rf  which  she  was  the  advocate.  In  1704  she 
had  another  attack  of  erysipelas.  On  her  re- 
covery she  was  appointed  regent  to  her  brother 
Pedro,  whose  health  had  become  very  bad. 
This  was  in  1704,  and  in  1706  the  appoint- 
ment was  renewed.  Her  administration  seems 
to  have  been  successful,  and  several  victories 
were  gained  over  the  Spaniards  (SousA,  Pro- 
MM,  42;  BuKiraT.  Own  Titnes,  v.  168,  ed. 
1888).  While  still  acting  as  regent  she  died 
on  81  Dec.  1706  of  a  sudden  attack  of  colic. 
The  magnificence  of  her  fimeral  at  Belem, 
the  suspension  of  the  tribunals,  and  the 
general  mourning,  attested  the  respect  in 
which  she  was  held.  Her  gtetit  wealth,  the 
frnit  of  long  years  of  economy,  she  left  to 
£ing  Pedro,  but  charged  with  many  pioos 
legacies  CSouba,  Provat,  4S). 

[The  biography  of  Catherine  in  Miss  Strick- 
land's lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  v.  478- 
703,  ed.  1854,  though  not  always  very  critical, 
freqoently  discursive  and  weak  on  its  political 
tide,  has  collected  the  greater  part  of  the  ma- 
terials available ;  Jesse's  Life  in  the  Hemoits  of 
the  Court  of  England  dnring  the  Beigns  of  the 
Stnait  Kings  is  short  and  superficial;  laore  im- 


portant is  the  memoir  in  A.  0.  de  Soma's  Hilts- 
riaOenealogica  da  Cass  Real  Portogaen  (UAot, 
1736-49),  torn,  vii.,  with  the  original  doomuBti 
in  the  PioytM,  torn.  iv.  num.  36-48 ;  from  \hii 
come  most  of  the  facts  of  her  eailj  and  lata 
life.  P.  de  Asevedo  de  Tojal's  carious  qm  poes, 
Carlos  reduado,  Inglaterra  illnstnula  (Xiiboi, 
I7I6),  combines  with  much  high-flovn  poede 
rhapsody  a  matter-of-fact  biography.  Tb«  mar- 
riage negotiations  and  the  whole  of  CstheiiiKi'i 
subsequent  relations  to  Portugal  are  best  rtnditd 
in  the  valuable  calendar  of  original  documests 
on  the  dealings  between  England  and  Foitntal 
in  vols.  xvii.  and  xviii.  of  Qnadro  Elementar  ia 
relapses  pohticas  e  diplomatieas  de  Fertu^ 
com  as  diversits  potencias  do  mmdo,  by  Burn 
e  Sonsa  Visoonde  da  Santarem  asd  Babello  da 
Silra.  A  general  view  of  Portoguees  hiite; 
during  her  lifie  can  be  found  in  Sdiafn'i  G*- 
schiehteTon  Portugal,  torn.  iv.  and  v.  (Eeemand 
Vkert's  series),  and  La  Clyde's  Higtoire  da  Por- 
tugal, torn.  ii.  Bnnke's  Histor;  of  England,  iil 
843-7  and  380-6  (the  Oxford  translation),  nm- 
marises  shortly  the  political  bearing  of  the  mar- 
riage ;  Clarendon's  Contintiatiou  of  his  Life,  tlie 
Appendix  to  the  Clarendon  State  Papers(ToLiii.); 
Lister's  Life  of  Clnrendon,  and  especially  wt 
documents  in  voL  iii. ;  L.  de  Menezes,  conds  da 
Erioeira's  Historia  de  Portugal  Bestaniado  ssd 
the  HS.  BelacSo  da  Embaixada  de  VanoBca  i» 
Hello,  conde  da  Fonto,  ia  Inglaterra  (MS.  Add. 
16202)  are  all  valuable.  ThefestivitiaBatLiAaa 
and  London  and  the  (queen's  voyage  anmeiifl; 
dessribed  in  the  Relacion  de  las  Fieotas  i  Ijilna ; 
the  Programma  das  formalidadas  in  Qsidn 
Elementar,  xvii.  236-66 ;  Ordens  para  a  Beeep^ 
da  D.  Cstherina,  MS.  Cott.  Veep,  c  xiv.  no.  2S ; 
Mtllo's  Rela9ao  da  forma  com  que  se  pabfieoi 
em  Inglatena  o  casamento  da  S  D.  Cathenna  (Li^ 
bon,  1761);  the  Exact  Belat  ion  of  the  Landingrf 
Her  Majesty  (London,  1662) ;  Sandwich's  Diar 
in  Kennet,  and  the  curious  doggerel  aL<cd 
Iter  Lositanicum,  or  the  Portugal  Voyage.  I7  > 
Cosmopolite.  Of  the  flood  of  gratnlatoiy  posbf, 
the  Somiduca  Oxoniensis  and  the  £pitbaluia 
of  the  rival  universitj  may  be  mentioned.  Otbtr 
general  authorities,  aneh  as  Pspys,  EtoItb. 
Hamilton,  Keresbv,  the  Calendan  of  Ststi 
Papers,  Browne's  Miscellanea  Auliea,  Ivti,  th 
Sidney  Papers,  the  Hatton  Correspondsnoe,  du 
second  Lo^  Chesterfield's  Letters,  Singer's  Oct- 
respondence  and  Diary  of  the  Second  Loid  Qa- 
rendon,  the  Lords'  and  Commons'  JoumaU. 
Gray's  Debates,  North's  Examen,  and  Christie'^ 
life  of  Shafteebuty,  have  in  most  instances  tfai 
quoted  in  the  text,  beddes  other  less  importaiit 
authorities.  Some  letters  of  Catherine  ste  is 
Strickland,  others  in  Bawlinson  MS.  A.  i68*<>^ 
488,  Add.  MS.  32648,  and  in  E^rton  Ma  ISH] 

T.  F.  T. 

OATHBOE  or  KADBOE,  Sajst  (K^ 
cent.)    [See  Cabbob.] 

CATLEY,  ANN  (1746-1789),  TOdBst, 
bom  in  1746  near  Tower  Hill,  Londni,  «*• 
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the  daughter  of  a  hackney  ooachmaa,  at  one 
time  in  th«_  service  of  the  quaker  Baorday, 
and  afterwards  keeper  of  the  Horns  pablic- 
hoiue  at  Norwood.  Remarkable  for  oeauty 
of  face  and  voice^  aa  early  as  1766  she  amused 
the  officers  stationed  at  the  Tower  by  her 
singins.  About  1760,  her  Toice  having  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  William  Bates,  a  west- 
end  musician,  he  and  her  father  entered  into 
a  bond  for  200/.  that  he  was  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  girl,  train  her,  and  get  her  a  public 
engagement  (Thetpian  Diet.)  In  1762  she 
appeared  at  Vauzaall,  and  on  8  Oct.  saag 
the  part  of  the  Pastoral  Nymph  in  '  Oomus 
at  Covent  Qarden  Theatre.  Her  beauty  and 
the  freedom  of  her  manners  quickly  tnade  her 
notorious ;  and  in  1763  her  father  took  pro- 
cess in  the  king's  bench  to  force  Bates  to  pro- 
duce her  in  court,  as  it  was  rumoured  that 
she  had  been  basely  handed  over  to  a  young 
baronet,  Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaral  (KrsK- 
KAK,  Macklin,  i.  460-1).  Robert  Barclay, 
her  &ther'8  master,  obtained  legal  assistance 
for  him,  and  Delaval,  Batee,  and  Delaval's 
attorney,  Frayne,  were  fined  by  Lord  Mans- 
field for  conspiring  to  deprive  Catley  of  the 
custody  of  his  daughter. 

Ann  Oatley  obtained  an  engagement  at 
Marylebone  Gkirdens  immediately  eSterwards, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Macklin.  Under  his 
auspices  she  obtamed  an  engagement  (1763) 
at  Dublin,  appearing  at  the  Smock  Alley 
Theatre  with  extraordinaiy  success,  at  a  salary 
of  forty  g^uineas  per  night  {Theman  Diat^ 
(yKeeffe,  the  dramatist,  writes  of  her  popu- 
larity and  beauty.  The  ladies  of  Dublin  had 
their  hair  'Catleyfied,'  i.e.  dressed  as  Miss 
Catley  dressed  hers.  She  did  not  return  to 
England  till  1770.  Lucrative  ttigagements 
followed  rapidly.  Her  time  waa  passed  be- 
tween Vauxhall,  Marylebone  Gardens,  the 
theatres,  and  private  coBowts;  her  characters 
included  Isabella  in  the  '  Portrait,'  Arnold's 
music;  Kosetta  in 'Love  in  a  Village,' which 
kept  a  theatre  prosperous  for  two  years ;  and 
Captain  Macheath.  In  1770  and  1773  she  ap- 
peared at  Covemt  Ghtrden  (t6.),  where  Horace 
Walpole  saw  her  in  'Elfrida.'  On  6  Feb. 
1773  she  played  Juno  in  CBbra's  '  Golden 
Pippin,'  and  took  the  town  by  storm  with 
two  eoBgs,  '  Push  about  the  jorum '  and 
'  Where's  the  mortal  can  resist  me  P '  '  For 
Miss  Catley,'  Walpole  says  {Ltttert,  Cun- 
ningbam's  ed.  vi.  13), '  she  looked  so  impu- 
dent .  .  .  you  might  have  imagined  she  had 
been  ^xna^^g  the  "  black  joke,"  only  that  she 
would  t£en  have  been  more  intelliflible.'  In 
1773  were  published  some  scanduons  '  Me- 
moirs of  the  celebrated  Miss  Ann  0— — y, 
containiniir  a  succinct  Narrative  of  the  most 
remajkable  Incidents  of  that  Lady's  Life,'  &e. 


(2  vols.)  In  1777,  in  Wenman's  volume  of 
'Hays,'  article  'Oomus,'  there  appeared  a 
portrait  of  Ann  Oatley  as  Buphroeyne.  In 
1734  she  made  her  last  appearance  in  public 
(  TheapicmDict.),  and  retired  upon  a  consider- 
able fortune.  She  had  then  become  the  wife 
of  Major-general  Francis  Lascelles,  by  whom 
she  was  the  mother  of  eight  children,  four 
sons  and  four  daughters,  the  eldest  son  being 
old  enough  at  her  death  to  be  a  comet  of 
dragoons  (Omt.  Mag.  1789,  vol.  lix.  pt.  ii. 
V.  962).  She  and  the  general  lived  in  a 
handsome  house  at  Ealing,  bought  by  herself 
for  her  daughters  out  of  her  own  fortune, 
and  she  died  there  of  decline  on  14  Oct.  1789.  - 
From  her  will,  signed  Anne  Cateley,  thou^ 
her  death  was  recorded  under  tjie  head  of 
Mrs.  Lascelles,  it  appears  that  her  property 
amounted  to  6,000/. 

In  'Notes  and  Queries'  (4th  series,  vL 
112 ;  and  vii.  41,  217)  much  curious  matter 
is  set  down  concerning  the  tune  '  Hebnsley,' 
said  to  have  been  originally  a  hornpipe  danced 
by  Ann  Gadey.  Dr.  Rimbault  rwera  there 
to  Miss  Ambross's  <  Life  and  Memoirs  of  the 
late  Miss  Ann  Oatie^  the  oelebrated  actress ; 
with  Biographical  Sketches  of  Sir  Francis 
Blake  Deutval,  and  the  Hon.  Isabella  Paw- 
let,  daughter  of  the  Elaxl  of  Thanet.'  No  copy 
of  this  work  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

[Qrove's  Diet,  of  Musie,  i.  828 ;  Thespian  Diet, 
art. '  Catley,  Ann ; '  Kirkman'a  Hemoin  of  Mack- 
lin, i.  448-63 ;  Q-enest'i  Hist,  of  the  Staee,  vi. 
814-16;  Brief  Narrative  of  .  .  .  ICss  (TO»y, 
pp.  1,  20,  21,  88;  Chent.  Mag.  voL  lix.  pt.  ii. 
pp.982,  1049,  1060;  O'Keeflb's  Beminisoenoes 
(1828) ;  Monthly  Bsview,  enlarged  series,  i.  6S1.] 

J.  H. 

OATUN,  SiH  ROBERT  (A  1574), 
judge,  was  bom  at  Beby  in  Leicester- 
shire, though  his  ancestry  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Northamptonshire.  He  was  a 
memMr  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  ap- 
pointed reader  to  that  society  in  1647.  In 
166S,  the  lordship  of  his  native  place  having 
reverted  to  the  crown  through  tne  attainder 
of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Catlin  obtained  a 
grant  of  it.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
called  to  the  rank  of  serjeant-at-law,  and  two 
years  later  to  that  ot  king's  and  queen's 
seijeant.  He  was  appointed  a  justice  of 
the  common  pleas  in  October  1658,  was  re- 
appointed on  the  accession  of  EHizabeth  in 
November  of  the  next  year,  and  in  the  en- 
suing January  was  created  chief  justice  of 
the  queen's  bench  in  the  room  of  Sir  Edward 
Saunders,  removed  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  was  knighted.  During  his 
tenure  of  office  he  would  seem  to  have  had 
next  to  no  judicial  business  to  perform.    Ho 
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presided  over  the  iudses  at  the  trial  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  tor  nigh  treason  in  con- 
spiring with  Mary  Stuart  to  dethrone  the 
queen  in  January  1571,  and  the  following 
month  sentenced  one  of  the  duke's  retainers, 
Robert  Hickford,  to  death  as  an  accomplice. 
His  judgment  on  this  occasion  is  reported  at 
some  length.  Itisahomilyonthesacredness 
of  majesty  and  the  heinousness  of  treason,  and, 
so  regaraed,  not  altogether  a  discreditable 
performance.  The  closing  sentences  evince 
an  acqaaintance  with  Chaucer's  '  House  of 
Fame.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  particularly  subservient  as  a  judge,  as 
we  find  that  this  same  year,  1671,  he  incurred 
the  serious  displeasure  of  the  queen  br  re- 
Aising  to  '  alter  the  ancient  forms  or  the 
court '  in  the  interests  of  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester. He  was  accused  of  denying  justice 
and  making  the  queen's  bench  'a  court  of 
conscience '  by  one  Thomas  Welch  in  1666. 
He  married  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Boles  of 
Wallington,  Hertfordshire,  and  relict  of  John 
Burgoyne,  by  whom  be  had  one  daughter, 
whose  first  husband  was  Sir  John  Spencer. 
He  died  at  his  seat  at  Newenham,  Bedford- 
shire, in  1674. 

[Fuller's  Worthies  (Leicestershire);  Dngdale's 
Ong.  217,  Chron.  Ser.  89,  90,  91 ;  CaL  State 
Papers,  Dom.  1S47-80,  pp.  107,  416;  Cobbett's 
State  Trials,  i.967,  1042,  ii.  1046;  Foss's  Lives 
of  the  Jndges.]  J.  H.  B. 

CATNACH,  JAMES  (of  the  SevenDials), 
(1792-1841),  publisher,  bom  at  Alnwick  in 
Northumberland,  18  Aug.  1792,  was  the 
son  of  John  Catnach,  a  printer  of  that  town. 
The  elder  Catnach  printed  and  published 
books  which,  for  the  time,  were  well  illus- 
trated ;  such  as  '  The  Beauties  Of  Natural 
History,  selected  fiwm  Bufibn's  History  of 


worth,'  and  the  '  Poetical  Works  of  Robert 
Bums,'  the  illustrations  being  engraved  by 
Bewick.  About  1808  he  left  Alnwidc  for 
Newcastle,  and  five  years  afterwards  removed 
to  London.  He  had  a  shop  in  Waidour 
Street,  Soho,  and  died  4  Dec.  1818,  from  the 
efiects  of  an  accident. 

His  son  James,  who  was  then  working  as 
a  printer  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  immediately 
came  to  London,  and  soon  afterwards,  1818- 
1814,  commenced  business  at  2  Monmouth 
Court,  Seven  Dials,  where  he  set  up  his 
fathers  old  wooden  press,  and  got  together 
some  scraps  of  type  and  old  woodcuts.  iVith 
these  he  printed  little  duodecimo  volumes 
known  as  '  chap-books '  and  broadsides. 

He  was  young  and  energetic,  and  struck 


out  a  new  line  for  himself,  in  the  sha]pe  nl 
children's  books,  which  he  published  at  s 
farthing  each.  He  bought  ballads  on  every 
passing  event,  at  the  price  of  half-a-cnnrn 
per  baUad.  In  cases  of  popular  excitement 
ne  did  well,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  made 
over  eOOi.  by  the  trial  of  Thnrtell  for  tiw 
murder  of  tAi.  Weare. 

His  publications  were  printed  on  the  flim- 
siest possible  paper,  with  bad  ink  and  wane 
type,  and,  as  a  rule,  headed  by  a  woodcnt 
totally  irrelevant  to  the  text.  Among  these 
woodcuts,  especially  in  the  Christmas  caiol 
broadsheets,  are  many  of  the  sixteenth  ces- 
tury,  which  he  liad  bought  at  various  sales 
of  printing  material.  Tie  British  Musemn 
has  a  large  collection  of  his  ballads  ind 
those  of  his  competitors,  notably  two  tiiiek 
volumes,  which  contain  over  four  thooaand 
purchased  in  1868  for  71.  7». 

He  made  a  competence,  possibly  some 
6,000/.,  and  retired  irom  busmess  in  1838, 
living  at  Dancer's  Hill,  South  Mimms,  near 
Bamet,  but  he  died  at  his  old  shop  on  1  Fek 
1841,  aged  49,  and  was  buried  in  Hlj^te 
cemetery. 

[Hindley's  Life  and  Times  of  James  Catsad, 
1878 ;  A  Collection  of  the  Books  and  Woodimti 
of  James  Catnach,  1869.]  J.  A. 

!  OATON,WILLLA.M(163e-iee6),qnak«r, 
.  was  probably  a  near  relation  of  Matgant 
{  Askew,  afterwards  wife  of  Thomas  Fell,  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  dnchy  of  Lauioaster.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  taken  iiy  lii< 
father  to  the  judge's  house  at  Swaithmoie, 
near  Ulverston,  to  be  educated  by  a  kilt- 
man  who  was  then  tutor  to  the  Fell  famDy. 
The  boy  was  made  a  companion  to  the  jodge^ 
eldest  son,  and  was  sent  with  him  to  a  scmd 
at  Hawkshead.  Li  1662  Oeoive  Fox  paid 
his  first  visit  to  Swarthmote  Hul,andOBt(» 
embraced  quakerism.  He  now  refused  to 
study  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  woridly 
occupation,  and  Margaret  Fell  employed  bin 
at  Swarthmore  to  teach  her  younger  childrea 
and  act  as  her  secretary.  When  he  was  about 
eighteen,  Oaton  was  chosen  one  of  the  qaaker 
preachers  for  the  district  of  which  Swaith- 
moie was  the  centre,  and  in  his  'Journal' be 
relates  that  he  was  often  '  beaten,  boffetted, 
stocked,  and  stoned '  by  the  people  d  the 
places  in  which  he  attempted  to  preach,  b 
1664  he  left  Svrarthmore  in  order  to  beoone 
an  itinerant  preacher.  Towards  the  end  cf 
the  year  he  was  joined  by  John  Stubbs,*!!! 
whom  he  proceeded  to  Maidstone.  Here  they 
were  both  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  and 
harshly  treated,  when,  the  only  charge  agaiw* 
them  being  that  of  preaching,  the  magis- 
trates were  compelled  to  release  then  (a 
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fall  account  of  this  is  pneerved  in  the  MSB, 
0/  tie  Friendt  of  Ecut  Kent).    About  the 
middle  of  1666  Caton  made  an  attempt  to 
plant  hia  doctrines  in  France,  but  went  no 
farther  than  Calais  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
ealty  he  found  in  preaching  throiufh  an  in- 
terpreter, and  returned  to  England  without 
delay.    After  a  preaching  totir,  which  lasted 
some  months,  he  went  to  Holland,  hoping  to 
eouTert  the  Dutch,  though  he  was  as  iraorant 
of  their  language  as  he  was  of  Fren^    At 
Flashing  and  Middelbuig  he  found  English 
congrewations,  and  was  roughly  handled  at 
both  puces  forinterruptingtheir  services.  At 
the  end  of  1666  he  was  again  in  England.  He 
next  made  an  attempt  to  promulgate  quakeiv 
ism  in  Scotland,  and  was  the  messenger  from 
the  Friends  in  England  to  General  Monck. 
Early  in  1666  Caton  was  imprisoned  fbr  a 
short  time  at  Congleton.    Towards  the  end 
of  this  year  he  returned  to  Holland,  and, 
after  some  adventures,  determined  to  settle 
in  Amsterdam,  where  there  was  a  small 
quaker  community.     He  spent  some  time 
between  England  and  Holhuid.    In  a  letter 
preserved  in  the '  Swarthmore  MSS.'  he  gives 
s  brief  interesting  account  of  the  ceremonies 
attending  the  proclamation  of  Charles  II  in 
1660.    At  the  end  of  1660  he  had  an  inter- 
view vrith  the  'prince  palatine'  at  Heidel- 
berg, to  plead  for  liberty  of  conscience.  About 
16^  he  nuunried  AnneKin  Derrix  or  Derricks, 
a  Dutdi  quakeress.    On  a  later  journey  to 
HoUand   ne  was  forced  to  take  shelter  in 
Yarmouth  Roads,  where  he  landed,  and  was 
imprisoned  for  nearly  five  months  for  refiising 
the  oath  of  allegiance.    His  letters  give  a 
graphic  account  both  of  the  storm  andof  his 
severe  treatment  in  prison.    Little  more  is 
accurately  known  of  nis  life,  except  that  he 
returned  to  Holland.    His  last  known  letter 
is  dated  8th  month  1666  (O.SO,  and  Barclay, 
in  his  reprint  of  Oatons  'youmal,'  states 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  died 
towards  the  end  of  1666.    Caton  stands  out 
in  marked  contrast  to  most  of  the  early 
ouakera,  for  though  an  enthuuast  he  was  far 
m>m  being  a  miatic.    He  wrote  largely, 
both  in  ^i^lish  and  Dutch,  and  his  style 
was  more  simple  and  pointed  than  that  of 
most  of  the  seventeenth-century  Friends.  In 
England,  Holland,  and  Germany  his  works 
were  for  more  than  a  century  very  highly 
esteemed,    and  his   'Journal,   a  somewhat 
trordy  and  tedious  work,  is  still  a  popular 
book  among  the  Friends. 

His  principal  works  were:  1.  'A  True 
Declaration  of  the  Bloody  Proceedings  of 
the  Men  of  Maidstone,'  1666.  2. '  The  Mode- 
rate Enquirer  resolved  ...  by  way  of  Con- 
Terenoe  conoeming  the  condemned  People 


commonly  called  Quakers,'  &c.,  1669  (trans- 
lated into  Dutch  as '  Den  matelijcken  Onder- 
soeker  voldaen'in  1669).  3.  '  Truth's  Cha- 
racter of  Professors  . . .'  1660.  4.  'An  Epistle 
to  King  Charles  II  sent  from  Amsterdam 
in  Holland,  the  28  of  the  10  month,  1660.' 
6.  '  WiUiam  Caton's  Salutation  and  Advice 
onto  God's  Elect,'  1660.  6.  '  An  Abridge- 
ment ;  or  a  Compendious  Commemoration  of 
the  Remarkable  Chronologies  which  are  con- 
tained in  that  famous  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Eusebius  Pamphilus,'  1661  (reprinted  as 
'  An  Abridgement  of  Eusebius  Pamphilius's 
Ecclesiastical  HistoryJ).  7.  "The  Testi- 
mony of  a  Cloud  of  Witnesses,'  &c,  1662. 
8.  'Two  General  Epistles  given  forth  in  Yar- 
mouth Common  Gaol,'  1663.  9.  'A  Journal 
of  the  Life  of  .  .  .  Will.  Caton,  written 
by  his  own  hand '  (edited  by  George  Fox), 
1689.  Besides  the  above  Caton  wrote  a 
large  number  of  small  books  and  tracts  in 
High  and  Low  Dutch,  which  have  never 
been  translated ;  the  most  important  is '  Eine 
Beschirmung  d'lm  schuldigen,'  1664. 

[William  Caton's  Journal;  Tnke's  Life  of  Caton 
(Biographical  Notices  of  Friends,  vol.  ii.) ;  Webb's 
The  Fella  of  Swarthmore  Hall;  Smith's  Oata- 
losQS  of  Friends'  Books ;  Sewsl's  Histoiy  of  the 
Bias  of  the  Sodsty  of  Friends ;  and  maaoseripts 
in  the  Swarthmore  Collection  at  Devonshire 
House,  Bishopsgste  Stieet,  London.]  A  0.  B. 

OATRIK,  JOHN  {d.  1419),  bishop. 
[See  Kbtibbioh.] 

OATTERMOLB,GEORGE(1800-1868), 
water-colour  punter,  bom  at  Oickleborongh, 
nearDi8s,Nonolk,on8  Aug.  1800,  was  young- 
est child  of  a  large  family.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  two,  and  his  education  was  con- 
ducted by  his  father,  of  independent  means. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  if  not  before,  he  was 
placed  with  John  Britton  [q.  v.],  the  anti- 
quary. His  brother  Richard  was  at  that  time, 
or  soon  after,  employed  to  draw  for  Brit- 
ton's  '  Cathedral  Antiauitiee  of  England,'  and 
George  also  executed  orawin^  for  that  work. 
In  1819  he  commenced  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  that  year,  and  in  1821,  he  sent 
views  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  in  1826 
*  King  Henry  discovering  the  relics  of  King 
Arthur  in  Glastonbuiy  Abbey,'  a '  View  near 

Salisbury,'  and  'A  Lighthouse ;'  and 

in  1827  '  Trial  of  Queen  Catherine,'  his  sixth 
and  last  contribution  to  the  exhibitions  of 
the  Academy.  He  also  during  this  period 
(1819-27)  exhibited  two  works  at  the  Bri- 
tish Institution.  In  1822  he  was  elected  an 
associate  exhibitor  of  the  Society  (now  the 
Royal  Society)  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
and  in  1833  he  became  a  full  member.  It 
was  mainly  by  his  drawings  exhibited  at  the 
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rooms  of  this  sodety  that  he  established  his 
flame  as  an  artist.  CVnunencing  as  an  aichi- 
tectural  dran^htsman,  but  with  a  mind  well 
stored  with  histoiy  and  ansheologioal  detail, 
his  imagination  soon  began  to  fill  with  their 
ancient  life  the  buildin|;8  whidi  he  drew,  and 
his  art  was  naturally  in^iied  with  that  ro- 
mantic spirit  which,  long  felt  in  literature, 
had  culminated  in  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  great  romantic  movem^it  amcog 
the  artists  01  France  was  simultaneous  with 
the  appearance  of  Cattermole,  who  may  be 
considered  as  the  ally  of  Delacroix  and  Bon- 
ingtcn,  and  as  the  greatest  representative,  if 
not  the  founder,  in  JBngland  of  the  art  that 
sought  its  motives  in  the  restoration  of  by- 
gone times,  with  their  manners  and  customs, 
Uieir  architecture  and  costumes,  Uieir  diival- 
rons  and  religious  sentiment,  complete.  To 
perform  this  part  he  brought  a  spirit  naturally 
ardent,  controlled  by  a  fine  and  somewhat 
severe  artistic  taste,  which,  without  destroy- 
ing the  energy  and  £reedom  of  his  design, 
permitted  neither  eztravamnce  nor  affecta- 
tion. He  had  a  gift  of  colour,  a  felidtv  and 
directness  of  touch,  and  a  command  of  his  ma- 
terials, which  have  never  been  excelled  in  his 
line  of  art.  He  treated  landscape  and  archi- 
tecture with  almost  equal  skill,  and  though  his 
figures  were  on  asmall  scale,  and  often  snared 
but  even  honours  with  the  scMies  in  which 
they  were  placed,  they  were  always  designed 
witn  spirit,  living  in  gesture,  and  right  in 
expression.  Amon^  the  more  important  of 
the  drawings  exhibited  at  the  Water-colour 
Society  were :  '  After  the  Sortie,'  1884 ;  <  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  witnessing  the  Execution  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex  in  the  Tower,'  1889 ;  <  Wan- 
derers entertained,'  18S9  (engraved  by  'Egaa 
under  the  title  of '  Old  English  Hospitality') ; 
<The  Castle  Chapel,'  1840;  'Hamilton  of 
Bothwellhaugh  preparing  to  shoot  the  Be- 
gent  Murray  in  1570,'  1843 ;  <  After  the  se- 
cond Battle  of  Newbury,'  1848 ;  <  Benrenuto 
Cellini  defending  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,' 
1846 ;  <  I^e  Unweleome  Return,'  1846.  The 
last  has  been  said  to  be  '  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  display  of  Cattermole's  powers 
in  landscape.'  It  is  of  such  works  as  these 
that  Profiaseor  Ruskin  wrote  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of '  Modem  Painters : ' '  There  are  signs 
in  George  Cattermole's  works  of  very  pecufisr 
softs,  and  perh^«  also  of  powerful  genius . . . 
The  antiquarian  feeling  of  C.  is  pure,  earnest, 
and  natural,  and  I  think  his  imagination  ori- 
ginally vigorous;  certainly  his  &ncy,  his 
grasp  of  momentary  passion,  considerable: 
his  sense  of  action  in  the  human  body,  vivid 
and  ready.'  Cattermole  withdrew  m>m  the 
Water-colour  Society  in  1860.  Two  reasons 
have  boMi  assigned  for  this  step,  whidi  was 


taken  in  (^position  to  tiie  wishes  of  his  In- 
ther  members.  One  of  these  was  lus  itm 
to  devote  himself  to  painting  in  oils,  sad  tlie 
other  his  sensitive  organisation,  wiiich  'al- 
ways made  the  conditions  of  exhibitiaa  is 
j^anning  his  work  peculiarly  idsome  to  Ub.' 
The  latter  reason  may  also  nave  indaeed  him 
to  refuse  the  pesaidency  of  this  society .iriiiefa 
was  offered  to  him  about  the  date  ca  kit  n- 
tir«nent,  and  to  resist  the  repented  requsrti 
of  the  members  to  return  to  their  ranks. 

Daring  these  yean  Oattermole  was  much 
employed  in  illustrations  for  books.  In  1830 
he  travelled  in  Scotland  to  make  sketches  d 
the  buildings  and  scenery  introdooed  by  Soott 
into  his  novels,  to  be  usod  some  years  sftv- 
wards  in  a  finely  illustrated  volume  etlled 
'  Scott  and  Scotland.'  In  1834  appeared  'Hie 
Calendar  of  Nature,'  a  little  booc  with  vood- 
euts,  principally  landscape ;  in.  1836  eune 
Thomas  Rtwooes  'Wanderisos  and  Exesi- 
sions  in  Nwth  Wale«;'  in  1840-1  Catta^ 
mole's  well-known  iUnstrationa  to  '  Hister 
Humphrey's  Clock ; '  and  hare  it  may  b«  mes- 
tioned  that  the  picturesque  design  of  the 
Maypole  Inn  in  '  Bamaby  Rudge  wis  a- 
tirely  the  invention  of  the  artist,  instead  of 
being  drawn  from  an  existing  inn  at  Chirmll 
as  has  been  supposed.  In  1841  appearel  the 
first,  and  in  1846  the  second,  volume  of '  G>t- 
termole's  Historical  Annual — the  Qieat  (Srfl 
War  of  Charles  I  and  the  Parliament,'  whieb 
contained  twanty-eig^t  steel  engravings  bj 
the  best  engravecs  of  the  day  after  onir- 
ings  by  Cattennole,  and  was  produced  onda 
the  superintendence  al  Charlea  Heath,  1^ 
published  the  second  volume  as  '  Hesth'i 
Picturesque  Annual'  for  1846.  The  litem; 
part  was  written  by  his  brother,  the  B«r. 
Richard  Cattermole  [q.  v.]  In  1846  was  pab- 
lished  anothw  volume,  beautiftilly  illnstntsl 
in  the  same  manner,  called  '  Evenings  it 
Haddon  EUl,'  with  letterpress  written  to  the 
drawings  by  the  Baroness  de  Oalabrdh. 

Amoi^otberworicstowhichhe  eontrihaied 
illnstratians  ware  J.  P.  Lawaon's  '  Scodiad 
delineated'  (1847-64),  and  S.  0.  Hall's '  Bs- 
ronial  Halls  of  Ekigland'  (1848).  Heslw 
published  a  work  in  two  parts  called  '  Oattv- 
mole's  Portfolio  of  Original  Drawiaas,'  m 
which  Mr.  Hnllmandel's  process  of  MOotiBt 
(brou^t  toperfeotimi  by  Cattmnole  and  J.D. 
Hardug)  was  employed^  each  part  Mmtaiaiig 
tenplatee. 

(^ttermole  was  natarally  of  a  lively  dis- 
position, and  full  of  spirit.  As  a  yonnff  ma. 
he  was  an  excellent  whip,  and  fond  at  dmiag 
stage-coaches.  In  his  oadtelordays  he«H 
a  fraquent  visitor  at  Oon  House,  and  mixsd 
with  the  foshionable  world  of  art  and  littn- 
turs  which  gathored  round  the  Oosmtess  of 
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Bleuington  and  Count  d'Orsay.  There  he 
met  emong  others  Carlrle  and  Dickens,  and 
Prince  Louis,  afterwards  the  'Evoj^etot  Napo- 
leon in.  For  some  years  before  his  marriage 
he  had  resided  in  the  Albany  in  the  cham- 
bers once  occupied  by  Byron  and  Bulwer 
Lytton.  In  Jmy  1889,  soon  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  drawing  of  the '  Diet  of  Spiers,' 
well  known  through  the  large  engraving  by 
William  Walker,  he  received  the  offer  of 
knighthood,  which  he  refused.  In  the  fol- 
lowmg  month  (20  Aug.)  he  married  Clarissa 
Hester  Elderton,  a  daughter  of  James  Elder- 
ton,  deputy  remembrancer,  &c  of  the  court 
oi  exchequer,  and  took  a  house  at  Clapham 
ffise,  where  he  resided  till  1863.  Among 
his  intimate  friends  were  Thackeray  and 
Dickens,  Macready  and  Maulise,  Douglas  Jer- 
told  and  Talfoura,  Stanfleld  and  Landseer, 
Browning  and  Maoaulay,  Lytton  and  Dis- 
raeli (Lord  Beaconsfield).  In  his  life  of 
Dickens,  John  Forster  says : '  Another  painter 
Mend  was  G^rge  Cattermole,  who  had  then 
enough  and  to  spare  of  fun,  as  well  as  fancy, 
to  supply  a  dozen  artists.'  Numerous  letters 
exist  to  testify  to  the  affection  between  him- 
self and  Dickens,  in  whose  amateur  theatri- 
cals he  often  took  part.  In  1846  he  speci- 
ally distinguished  himself  in  the  character  of 
Wellbred  in  'Every  Man  in  his  Humour,' 
which  was  acted  before  the  prince  ronsort  at 
'  Miss  KeUVs,'  now  f  1887)  the  Royalty  Thea- 
tre, Dean  Street,  Soho. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Water-colour 
Society,  though  still  painting  his  old  subjects 
in  his  old  medium,  he  devoted  himself  a  good 
deal  to  painting  in  oil-colours,  and  to  scenes 
firom  Bible  history.  A  large  oil-painting  of 
Macbeth  belongs  to  this  period,  of  which  he 
said  that  it  was  the  omj^  work  of  his  in 
which  he  had  realised  his  own  intention; 
and  among  the  drawings  which  were  in  his 
poeseeeion  at  his  death  were  cartoons  of  the 
*  Raising  of  Lazarus,'  the  <  Marriage  at  Cans,' 
and  '  The  Last  Supper.' 

In  1868  be  moved  to  4  The  Cedars  Road, 
Clapham  Common ;  and  in  September  of  that 
year  he  received  from  India  the  tidings  of 
the  death  of  his  eldest  son.  Lieutenant  Er- 
ne«t  George  Cattermole,  who  died  atUmbaUa 
while  doing  duty  with  the  23nd  native  infiui- 
tiy.  He  had  shortly  before  lost  his  youngest 
dsfuirhter,  and  after  this  second  sho&  a  rear- 
.  depression  fell  upon  him,  from  which  he 
ver  recovered.    He  retired  much  from  so- 

^ty,  and  after  some  years  of  continual  brood- 

t  over  his  loss^  he  died  on  24  July  1868. 

le  was  buried  m  Norwood  cemetery.  He 
aft  a  widow,  three  sons,  and  four  daughters. 
!)f  these,  all  except  one  son  (Edward)  are 

ring.    Leonudo  Cattermole,  the  eldest  sur- 

VOU  HI. 


viving  son,  is  well  known  for  the  grace  and 
•pint  of  his  pictures  of  horses. 

Oattermole's  reputation  as  an  artist  was 
not  confined  to  his  own  country.  The  '  His- 
torical Annual'  was  published  in  New  York 
and  Paris.  At  the  French  International 
Exhibition  of  1866  he  received  one  of  the 
two  srandee  m6dailles  d'honneur  awarded  to 
English  artists,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  taking 
the  other.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Amsterdam,  and  of  the  Society  of  Water- 
colour  Painters  at  Brussels. 

[Eedgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists  (1878) ;  Graves's 
Diet,  of  Artists ;  Clement  and  Button's  Artists 
of  the  Nineteenth  Oentary;  Forster's  Life  of 
Dickens;  Min  Hogarth's  Letters  of  Charles 
Dickens;  Buskin's  Modem  Painters;  The  An- 
nals of  the  Fine  Arts ;  Catalogaea  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  and  Boyal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours ;  Art  Journal,  July  18S7,  September  1868, 
March  1 870  ;  Men  of  the  Time ;  works  mentioned 
in  the  artide  and  communications  from  the 
family.]  C.  M. 

CATTERMOLE,  RICHARD   (1795  P- 

1868),  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  about 
1796,  took  orders,  and  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  at  its  first 

feneral  meeting  on  17  June  1823.  ITiis  office 
e  held  till  1862.  In  1826  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  church  of  St  Matthew,  Brix- 
ton, Surrey.  Here  he  laboured  till  1832.  Cat- 
termole studied  at  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  proceeded  B.D.  in  1831.  He 
ointed  vicar  of  Little  Marlow, 


BuckinghameEire.  He  died  on  6  Dec.  1858  at 
Boulogne.  He  was  married  and  had  several 
children,  who  survived  him.  Cattermole  as- 
sisted J.  S.  Spons  in  compiling  his  '  Doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  Geneva'  (1st  and  2nd  ser. 
1825-82).  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
'  Sacred  Classics,  or  Select  Library  ofDi  vinity ' 
(30  vols.  1834-6),  and  probably  edited '  Gems 
of  Sacred  Poetiy '  (1841).  Besides  a  num- 
ber of  sermons,  he  also  wrote  the  following 
works :  1.  '  Becket  and  other  Poems,'  1832. 
2.  'The  Book  of  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael,' 
1887.  8.  'The  Literature  of  the  Church  of 
England,  indicated  in  Selections  from  the 
Writings  of  Eminent  Divines,'  3  vols.  1844. 
4.  'The  Great  Civil  War,'  1846  (previously 
published  in  two  parts,  issued  in  1841  and 
1866  respectively,  with  illustrations  by  the 
artist's  brother,  George  Cattermole  [q.  v.]). 

[Sent.  Mag.  Jannary  1 859,  p.  99 ;  Bepotts,  See. 
of  Royal  Society  of  Literature ;  Qradnati  Cantab. 
(Cambridge,  1884) ;  Brit.  Mna.  Cat.  Add.  MSB. 
(1854-7S) ;  List  in  Index,  p.  287.]      F.  W-T. 

CATTI,  TWM  SIGN  (1680-1630  P), 
Welsh  bard.    [See  JosBs,  Thohab.] 
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CATTON,  CHARLES,  RA.,  tiie  elder 
(1728-1798),  painter,  bom  in  1728  at  Nor- 
wich, one  01  a  family  of  thirty-five  children, 
was  apprenticed  to  a  London  coach-painter, 
and  found  time  also  for  eome  study  in  the  St. 
Martin's  Lane  academy.  He  is  ciiiefly  known 
as  a  landscape  and  animal  painter,  but  he  had 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  amie,  and  a  talent 
for  humorous  design.  In  1786  he  publiahed 
the  'Margate  Padiet,'  a  clever  etching  in 
which  these  qualities  appear.  Somewhat 
early  in  life  he  became  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Artists,  and  exhibited  Tarious  pic- 
tures in  its  galleries  from  1760  to  1764.  He 
shone  in  his  own  profession,  painting  orna- 
mental panels  for  carrii^es,  floral  embellish- 
ments, and  heraldic  devices  in  a  highly  supe- 
rior manner.  He  received  the  appointment 
of  coach-painter  to  George  HI,  and  was  one 
of  the  foundation  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  1784  he  was  master  of  the 
Company  of  Punter-Stainera.  He  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  from  its  foundation  to 
the  year  of  his  death,  sending  altogether  a 
large  number  of  works.  These  were  usually 
landscapes,  but  occasionally  subject-pieces 
and  animal  pai  ntinffs.  A '  Jupiter  and  Leda ' 
and 'Child  at  Play  "were  his  last  works.  For 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich, 
he  painted  an  altar-piece,  '  The  Angel  de- 
livering St.  Peter.'  Some  years  beiore  his 
death  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  hia  art.  He 
died  at  his  house  in  Judd  Place  in  the  New 
Road,  28  Sept.  1708,  and  was  buried  in 
Bloomsbury  cemetery. 

[BedffravB's  Diet,  of  Artists ;  Orave^s  Diet,  of 
Artists.] 

CATTON,  CHARLES,  the  younger 
(1756-1819),  painter,  son  of  Charles  Catton 
the  elder  [q.  v.],  was  bom  in  London  30  Dec. 
1766.  He  nad  the  advantage  of  his  father's 
tuition,  and  studied  also  in  the  Academy 
schools,  where  it  is  stated  that  he  acquired 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  figure.  He  tr»- 
veUed  considerably  in  England  and  Scot- 
land maldng  sketches,  of  which  some  were 
afterwards  engraved  and  published.  He  was 
known  as  a  scene-painter,  and  also  as  a  topo- 
graphical draughtsman.  In  1776  he  exhibi- 
ted at  the  Royal  Academjr  a  'View  of  Lon- 
don from  Blackfriars  Bridge,'  and  one  of 
'Westminster  from  Westminster  Bridge.'  In 
1793  he  exhibited  designs  for  Gay's '  Fables,' 
together  with  Bumey.  These  were  after- 
wards published.  So  also  were  a  number  of 
drawings  of  animals  taken  from  nature  and 
engraved  by  himself,  1788.  At  the  Royal 
Academy  he  exhibited  thirty-seven  times  al- 
together from  1776  to  1800.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  living  at  Purley,    In  1804  he 


left  this  country  for  America,  and  settled  iit 
farm  upon  the  Hudson  with  his  two  dtalk- 
ters  and  a  son.  There  he  lived  ontil  m 
death,  painting  occasionally.  At  South  Kst- 
sington  there  are  specimens  of  his  ikA— 
some  drawings  of  animals  done  in  t  nett, 
WU7  manner.  He  is  said  to  have  '  acqiind 
wetuth '  by  his  painting.  H*  died  24  April 
1819. 

[Bedgravs's  Diet,  of  Artists ;  Qiavn's  HiA. 
of  Artirts;  Cat.  Eng.  OoU.  South  Kmasgaa 
Unseam.] 

CATTON, -raOMAS  (1760-1888),  »*b- 
nomer,  took  a  degree  of  B  A.  in  1781  fro> 
St.  John's  College,  Oambridgpe,  as  fontb 
wranfler  and  first  Smith's  prizeman,  (k- 
tainea  one  of  the  members'  prizes  for  teaet 
bachelors  in  1788,  proceeded  M.A  ia  1781 
and  B.D.  in  1701.  He  was  also  a  feDow 
and  tutor  of  his  college,  and  was  entnuted 
with  the  care  of  the  small  observatory  siti- 
ated  on  one  of  its  towers.  Here  he  obsemd 
eclipses,  occultations,  and  other  astronondal 
phenomena  from  1701  to  1832  with  a  8^ 
foot  transit,  a  46-inch,  and  (after  1811)  * 
42-inch  Dollond's  achromatic.  The  dsto 
thus  collected  were  reduced  and  printed  in 
1863  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Oeoigc 
Airy,  at  public  expense,  with  the  title '  at- 
tronomical  Observations  made  by  the  Rer. 
Ilionias  Catton,  B.D.'  Besides  appeuiw 
separately,  they  formed  part  of  vol.  zxiL  a 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Royaf  Astronomical  So- 
ciety.' Catton  was  one  of  the  earliest  men- 
bers  of  the  laslrnamed  body,  and  was  alio  • 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  6  Jan.  1888. 

[Amnul  Begister,  1838,  p.  194;  OentVag. 
ix.  (i.)  216  (new  series);  Monthly  Noticeair. 
110 ;  B.  Soc's  Cat.  Sc  Ripers.]         A  M.  C. 

CATTON  or  OHATTODUNUH^  WAL- 
TER (d.  1343),  a  Franciscan  friar  of  Vai- 
wich,  was,  according  to  some  authorities, 
head  of  the  Minorite  convent  situated  be 
tween  the  churches  of  St.  Cnthbert  and  St. 
Vedast.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  author 
of  some  repute  in  his  generation,  and 
according  to  Bale,  a  great  student  of  1 
totle.  'Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  '' 
summoned  to  Avignon  by  the  pope,  and  di 
a  penitentiary  in  that  city  in  13i3.  The  tit! 
of  his  works  nave  been  preserved  by  J 
vi«.  'A  Commentary  on  the  Sentences] 
Peter  Lombard '  (4  books)  and  a  treatise '  J 
Paupertate  Evangelica,'  to  which  Bale  ad 
two  other  discussions  entitled  respectrrd^ 
'  Adversus  Astrologoe '  and  eertain  ' .~ 
tiones  Queestionum.'  Pits  adds  that  he  1 
a  mathematician. 
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[Lelancrs  Commentarii,  808 ;  Bale,  De  Script. 
Bnt.  L  420 ;  Pita's  Belat.  da  lUnstr.  Seri^ 
AnglitB,  449,  4S0;  Dugdale'B  Honast.  Angbc 
(ed.  1817),  yi.  pt.  iii.  1622.]  T.  A.  A. 

CATTWG,  DDOETH.    [See  Cadoo.] 

OAULFEnj),  JAMES,  fourth  Viscoinrr 
and  first  Earl  ox  Chableuoht  (1728-1799), 
Irish  statesman,  second  son  of  James,  third 
viscount  Charlemont,  and  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  Francis  Bernard  of  Castle  Ber- 
nard, Cork,  was  bom  in  Dublin  18  Aug.  1728. 
At  six  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage.  Edu- 
cated privately,  he  in  1746  went  abroad, 
residing  for  a  year  in  Turin,  and  visiting 
Borne,  the  Greek  Islands,  Constantinople,  the 
Levant,  and  Egypt.  At  Turin  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  David  Hume,  and  the  inti- 
macy was  renewed  in  England.  Although 
not  coinciding  with  either  Hume's  philoso- 
phical or  pobtical  opinions,  he  was  a  warm 
admirer  of  his  writings,  and  cherished  for  him 
personally  a  great  regard.  Shortly  after  Char- 
lemont's  return  to  Ireland  in  17&4,  he  under* 
took,  with  the  approbation  of  the  lord-lieU" 
tenant^  to  mediate  between  Primate  Stone 
and  Henry  Boyle,  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shannon  [q- v.], 
regarding  the  apportionment  of  20,000^.  of 
Inah  surplus,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
reconciliation  between  them.  His  experi- 
ence of  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  leaders  in 
this  and  other  matters  made  Charlemont 
early  resolve  to  act  as  an  independent  noble- 
man, and  tended  strongly  to  bias  his  mind  in 
favour  of  a  general  reform  of  the  administra- 
tion and  of  popular  liberty.  At  the  same 
time  bis  loyuty  always  remained  thorough 
and  sincere.  Of  this  he  gave  proof  in  the 
alacrity  with  which  he  proceeded  to  the  north 
to  command  the  raw  levies  collected  for  the 
defence  of  Belfast,  after  the  occupation  of 
Carrickfergus  by  the  French  in  February 
1760.  Not  long  afterwards  he  had  on  oppor- 
tunity of  engaging  in  an  equally  chivalrous 
if  less  hazardous  mission,  the  vmdication  of 
tiie  rights  of  the  Irish  peereses  to  walk  in 
the  procession  at  the  coronation  of  George  HL 
Having  succeeded  by  his  prudence  and 
courageous  self-restraint  in  qmeting  without 
bloodshed  the  serious  disturbances  that  were 
threatened  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  he  was  in 
recMrnition  of  his  services  nused  in  December 
1763  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl ;  but  his  op- 
position to  the  address  returning  thanks  for 
the  treaty  of  Paris  prevented  further  court 
fiavours,  even  a  promise  to  appoint  him  a 
trustee  of  the  linen  board  being  unmediately 
after  this  disregarded.  In  Januair  1764  he 
proceeded  to  London,  where  till  1778  he  had 
a  town  residence.    His  literary  and  artistic 


tastes  found  gratificati(m  in  the  society  of 
Burke,  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Gk>ldsmith,  Beau- 
clerk,  andHogurth,  and  he  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  Dilettanti  Club,  ap> 
pointed  to  superintend  researches  under  the 
auspices  of  the  society  into  the  classical  an- 
tiquities of  Asia  Minor.  At  the  same  time 
the  political  condition  of  Ireland  continued 
to  occupy  much  of  his  attention.  Almost 
equally  with  Flood  he  shared  the  honour  of 
passing  the  Octennial  Bill  in  1768,  limiting 
the  duration  of  the  parliament  to  eight  years 
instead  of  making  its  continuance  depend 
upon  the  life  of  the  sovereign.  TaHng 
aavantage  of  the  rising  tide  of  sentiment 
in  favour  of  the  bill,  he  prevailed  on  the 
House  of  Lords  to  read  it  three  times  in  one 
day.  In  1768  Charlemont  married  Miss 
Hickman,  daughter  of  Kobert  Hickman  of 
county  Clare,  and  about  1770  he  began  to 
build  a  house  in  Rutland  Square,  Dublin, 
and  also  to  reconstruct  his  residence  at  Ma- 
rino, having  come  to  the  conclusion,  not- 
withstanding the  attractive  connections  he 
had  formed  among  Englishmen,  that  resi- 
dence in  Ireland  was  the  first  of  his  political 
duties, '  since  without  it  all  others  are  im- 
practicable.' For  some  time  he  gave  his 
strenuous  support  to  Flood's  proposal  for  an 
absentee  tax,  out  latterlv  he  oecame  so  im- 
pressed with  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  matter  as  to  consider  its  general  appli- 
cation inadvisable.  In  Dublin  Charlemont's 
house  was  for  many  years  the  great  centre 
of  attraction  among  the  educated  and  upper 
classes,  and  his  bent  towards  the  liberal  and 
polite  arts  assisted  to  give  an  elevation  to 
the  general  tone  of  society.    EUs  influence  in 

Eolitics  was  not  less  beneficent;  for  though 
e  could  not  lay  claim  to  the  higher  gifts  of 
statesmanship  or  oratory,  he  possessed  the 
insight  resulting  from  a  single-nunded  and 
unselfish  regard  tor  the  general  wel&re,  while 
his  genial  temper  and  polished  manners  fitted 
him  to  act  with  success  as  a  mediator  between 
the  government  and  the  country.  Grattan's 
estimate  of  his  character  was  no  doubt  to  some 
extent  coloured  by  personal  regard,  but  with 
his  usual  happy  gift  of  delineation  he  has  in- 
dicated in  a  few  sentences  the  secret  of  his 
influence.  '  Formed  to  unite  the  aristocracy 
and  the  people ;  with  the  manners  of  a  court 
and  the  prmciples  of  a  patriot;  with  the 
flame  of  Uberty  and  the  love  of  order ;  im- 
assailable  by  the  approaches  of  power,  of 

Clt,  or  of  titles ;  he  annexed  to  the  love  of 
dom  a  veneration  for  order,  and  cast  on 
the  crowd  that  followed  him  the  gracious 
light  of  his  own  accomplishments,  so  that 
the  very  rabble  grew  civilised  as  it  ap- 
proached his  person '  (Memoirs  <^  Orattan, 
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iii.  107).  Orattan  entered  pulisment  under 
his  auspices  as  member  for  Charlemont;  and 
in  the  steps  taken  towards  securing  Ireland's 
political  independence  th^  workeid  hand  in 
hand  as  the  leaders  of  the  Lrish  nation.  The 
embodiment  of  the  yolunteers,  a  necessity 
-which  England  could  not  avoid,  supplied 
them  with  an  armed  political  convention, 
through  which  the  wishes  of  the  nation  could 
not  only  be  accurately  represented,  but,  if 
need  be,  enforced;  and  01  this  convention 
they  made  use  with  equal  courage  and  pru- 
dence. 'To  that  institution,'  Charlemont 
said, '  my  country  owes  its  libertv,  prospe- 
rity, and  safety  ;  and  if  after  her  oDli^tions 
I  can  mention  my  own,  I  owe  the  principal 
and  dearest  honours  of  my  life'  (Memoirg 
0/  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  2nd  ed.  i.  378). 
At  first  commander  of  the  body  of  men  raised 
by  the  town  of  Armagh,  he  was  in  July 
1780  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole 
force,  a  position  which  he  continued  to  bold 
during  the  remainder  of  their  embodiment. 
When  the  House  of  Commons  in  October 
1779  went  to  present  to  the  lord-lientenant 
their  &mou8  resolution  that '  nothing  but  a 
free  trade  could  save  the  country  from  ruin,' 
the  volunteers  significantly  lined  the  streets 
as  they  passed,  and  for  their  conduct  they 
received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  com- 
mons. It  was  in  concert  with  Charlemont 
that  Grattan  drew  up  the  famous  resolution 
regarding  the  rights  of  Ireland  which  he 
moved  with  such  efiect  on  19  April  1780. 
As  the  English  government  were  slow  in 
recognising  the  importance  of  the  motion, 
flood,  Grattan,  and  Charlemont  met  pri- 
vately at  Charlemont's  in  the  beginning  of 
1782,  and  drew  up  resolutions  on  indepen- 
dence, which  on  being  submitted  to  a  great 
meeting  of  volunteer  delegates  were  adopted 
unanimously.  The  attitude  of  the  volunteers 
decided  the  question ;  for,  on  account  of  the 
disasters  to  the  English  arms  in  America,  the 
government  had  in  reality  no  choice  but  sub- 
mission to  the  armed  demands  of  the  Irish 
nation.  Grattan  exactly  described  the  situa- 
tion when  on  16  April  he  uttered  the  famous 
sentence, '  I  am  now  addressing  a  free  people.' 
The  concessions  which  he  had  thus  by  antici- 
pation appropriated  were  granted  on  17  May. 
These  were — first,  the  repeal  of  the  declara- 
tory act  of  George  I,  thus  restoring  the  ap- 
pelate jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords ; 
secondly,  the  repeal  of  the  provision  in  Foy- 
nings'  Act  that  Irish  Insist  ion  should  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  privy  council  of  Ireland 
and  England ;  and  thirdly,  the  alteration  of 
the  perpetual  Irish  Mutiny  Act  into  a  tempo- 
rary act.  The  concessions  amounted  in  spirit 
to  home  rule,  but  thmr  effect  was  greatly 


modified  by  the  &ct  that  the  constitution  of 
the  parliament  remained  unchanged.  Shortly 
after  the  appointment  in  April  1783  of  Lord 
Northington  as  lord-lieutenant,  Chademon; 
was  nominated  a  privy  conncOlor,  having 
consented  to  the  nomination  on  condition 
that  the  name  of  Grattan  should  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  same  time  as  his  own.  Al- 
though Charlemont  did  not  approve  of  die 
genem  action  of  the  volonteer  convention 
which  met  at  Dublin  in  November  1783,  be 
consented  to  act  as  president,  and  by  the 
influence  of  his  personal  character  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  disputes  between  thesa 
and  the  parliament  £rom  resulting  in  vio- 
lence. Charlemont  waa  at  this  time  adverse 
to  catholic  emancipation,  and  by  no  menu 
zealous  for  the  constitutional  reform  of  the 
commons.  Unable  to  resist  directly  tlie 
influence  of  Mood's  oratory  over  the  con- 
vention, he  therefore  adopted  the  expedient 
of  advising  a  dissolution  of  the  convention, 
in  order  that  their  scheme  of  rdbrm  might 
be  laid  before  country  meetings  regularly 
convened  to  consider  it.  No  convention 
was  again  summoned,  and  firom  this  time 
the  influence  of  the  volunteers  on  Irish  l^i^ 
lation  ceased  almost  as  suddenly  sa  it  bad 
come  into  existence.  Charlemont  in  1789 
sided  with  Grattan  in  regard  to  the  regency 
question,  and  moved  in  tne  upper  house  w 
address  to  the  Prince  of  Wues,  requesting 
him  '  to  take  upon  himself  the  government 
of  Ireland,  with  the  style  and  tiue  of  prince 
regent,  and  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  his 
majesty  to  exercise  all  regal  powers,  during 
his  majesty's  indisposition  and  no  longer. 
The  motion  was  carried  by  45  to  26,  but  the 
lord-lieutenant  resided  it  as  inconsistent 
with  his  oath  to  transmit  it.  This  inde- 
pendent action  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  ptr- 
liament  was  imdoubte<uy  the  chief  cause  of 
its  abolition  by  the  legislative  union  with 
Great  Britain.  In  the  same  year  Charlemont 
took  an  active  part  in  founding  the  Whig 
Club,  composed  of  the  lading  members  m 
the  opposition  in  both  houses  of  parliament, 
at  which  the  general  policy  of  the  party  was 
discussed  and  decided  on.  He  strongly  op- 
posed the  proposals  for  union ;  but  the  ex- 
citement connected  with  the  discussions  had 
serious  effects  on  his  health,  and  he  did  not 
live  to  experience  the  pain  of  witnessing  its 
completion.  His  death  took  place  on  4  Aug. 
1799.  He  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in 
Armagh  CathedraL  Among  his  p^ers  he 
left  the  following  epitaph :  '  Here  ues  the 
body  of  James,  earl  of  Charlemont,  a  sincere, 
zealous,  and  active  friend  to  his  country. 
Let  his  posterity  imitate  him  in  tliat  alone, 
and  forget  his  manifold  errors.'    He  wm 
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«nceeedecl  in  the  earldom  by  his  eldest  son, 
Francis  William,  who  was  created  an  Eng- 
lish  baron  in  1887.  He  also  left  other  two 
eons  and  one  daughter.  <  Select  Sonnets  of 
Petrarch,  with  Translations  and  Illustrative 
Notes,  by  James,  late  earl  of  Charlemont,' 
appeared  in  1832. 

raardv's  Idfe  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  1810, 
2nd  edition,  2  vols.  1812;  Memoirs  of  Orattan ; 
Orinnal  Letters  of  Lord  Charlemont  and  others 
to  Heniy  Hood,  1820;  Madden's  United  Irish- 
men, first  series;  MacNevin's  HistoiT  of  the 
Vohintesrs  of  1782,  184fi;  Eoiopean  Magazine, 
V.  83 ;  Gent.  Magr-  Iziz.  812-15;  Borke's  Feer- 
a^ ;  Leak/s  Lmders  of  Political  Opinion  in 
Inland ;  Shade's  English  in  Ireland ;  Charle- 
mont HSS.  (Hist.  MS3.  Comm.)  ]      T.  F.  H. 

OAULPETLD,  Sie  TOBY  or  TOBIAS, 
first  Baboit  Ohablbmoht  (1666-1627),  was 
descended  firom  a  family  wnich  had  been  set- 
tled in  Oxfordshire  for  many  generations,  his 
father  being  Alexander  Caulfeild  of  Great 
Milton  in  that  county.    He  was  bom  2  Dec. 
1665.    When  a  youth  he  served  under  Fro- 
bisher,  and  next  under  Lord  Howard.    He 
was  also  with  the  Earl  of  Essex  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Cadiz,  21  June  1596.    In  1598  he 
accompanied  Essex  to  Ireland,  in  conunand  of 
a  troop  of  horse,  and  was  for  a  time  stationed 
at  Newry.      In  1601,  under  Lord  Mountjoy, 
he  took  ^art  in  the  capture  of  Einsale  from 
theSpamards.  ByLoidMoun^oyhewasleft 
in  charge  of  a  bridge  built  by  nim  over  the 
Blackwater,  with  command  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  the  fort  erected  for  its  protection 
being  named  Charlemont.    After  the  acces- 
sion of  King  James  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.     On  the  flight  of  the  Earl  of 
lyrone  in  1607  he  was  appointed  receiver  of 
his  rents  until  the  estate  was  given  oat  to 
undertakers  in  1610,  an  allowance  of  100/.  a 
year  being  made  to  him  for  discharging  this 
duty.     The  account  of  his  collection  of  the 
earl  8  rents  (State  Papers,  Irish  Series,  1608- 
1610,  TO.  68^-46)  is  a  document  of  great  in- 
terest, tor  the  lignt  which  it  casts  on  the  land 
system  of  Ireland  at  this  particular  period. 
On  ihe  dirision  of  the  estates,  Caulfeild  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  a  thousand  acres.    Pre- 
vious to  t£is  he  had,  in  1608,  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  upper  part  of  Tyrone 
and  of  Armagh.    On  17  April  1618  he  was 
named  a  priyy  councillor,  and  the  same  year 
he  was  cnosen  knight  of  the  shire  for  Ar- 
magh.   On  19  Feb.  1616  he  was  made  master 
of  Ute  ordnance,  and  on  10  May  of  the  same 
rear  one  of  the  council  for  the  province  of 
Munster.     Subsequently  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  commission  for  the  parcelling 
)at  of  escheated  lands.    In  consideration  of 
bis  long  and  valuable  services  to  the  crown. 


recorded  in  detail  in  the  patent  (State Paper*, 
Irish  Series,  1615-25,  p.  309),  he  was  created 
Baron  Charlemont,  and  as  he  had  not  been 
married,  the  succession  of  the  honour  was 
granted  to  his  nephew,  Sir  William  Caul- 
feild, and  son  of  his  brother  James.  He  died 
17  Aug.  1627,  and  was  buried  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Dublin. 

[Bmrke's  Peerage  and  Baronetage;  Lodge's 
Peerage  of  Irelana,  iii  127-34;  State  Papers, 
Irish  Series,  from  1603  to  1626.]      T.  F.  H. 

CAULFEILD,  TOBY  or  TOBIAS,  third 
Babon  Chablemoki  {d.  1642),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Caulfeild,  second 
baron,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  John  King, 
kniffht  (ancestor  to  the  Earl  of  Kingston). 
In  16S9  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for 
the  county  of  Tyrone.  At  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  of  1641  he  succeeded  his  &ther  as 

fovemor  of  Fort  Charlemont.  On  22  Oct. 
641  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  [q.  v.]  went  to  dine 
with  him,  and  was  courteously  received ;  but 
meantime  O'Neill's  followers  surprised  Charle- 
mont. After  being  retained  fifteen  weeks  a 
prisoner  in  Charlemont,  he  was  removed  to 
l^Neill's  castle  at  Slinaid,  on  entering  which 
he  was  shot  dead  by  Edmund  Boy  &Hus^, 
foster-brother  to  O'Neill,  1  March  1642.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Bobert,  who 
died  a  few  months  later. 

[Lodge's  Irish  Peerage  (edit.  1789),  iii. 
140-2.]  T.  F.  H. 

CAULFEILD,  WILLIAM,  fifth  Baboit 
and  first  Viscottht  Chablehoni  (d.  1671), 
third  son  of  Sir  William  Caulfeild,  second 
baron,  and  brother  of  Tobv,  third  baron  [q.  v.], 
succeeded  his  brother  Robert  in  the  title  and 
estates  in  1642.  He  caused  the  apprehension 
of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  who  was  chargeable 
with  the  murder  of  Toby,  third  boron,  and 
had  him  executed.  After  the  Restoration  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  privy  council, 
and  in  1661  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
lords  to  prepare  a  declaration  requiring  con- 
formity to  episcopacy.  He  was  named  con- 
stable and  governor  of  the  fort  of  Charle- 
mont for  life,  but  on  IS  April  1664  sold  it 
to  the  crown  for  8,500/.  By  Charles  H  he 
was  in  1666  advanced  to  the  decree  of  vis- 
count. He  died  in  April  1671,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Armagh, 
where  there  is  an  elabozate  monument  to  his 
memory. 

[Lodge's  Irish  Peerage  (edit.  1789),  iii.  142-6.] 

T.  F.  fl. 

CAULFEILD,  WILLIAM,  second  Vi»- 
OousT  Chablemobt  {d.  1726),  was  the  se- 
cond son  of  William,  first  viscount  [q.v.],  and 
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Sarah,  second  danghter  of  Charles,  aeoond  via- 
oount  Moore  of  Drogheda.  Having  taken  up 
ums  against  James  11,  be  was  atttunted  and 
his  estates  sequestrated  7  May  1689,  but  be 
was  afterwards  reinstated  in  them  by  WUliam, 
who  made  him  governor  of  the  fort  of  Char- 
lemont,  and  custos  rotulorum  of  Tyrone  and 
Armagh.  In  the  business  of  the  bouse  of  peeiB 
he  tooK  an  active  part,  being  in  1692  selected 
to  prepare  an  address  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
to  recommend  the  stationing  of  men-of-war 
on  the  coasts,  and  in  1696  to  prepare  a  bill 
against  the  inJberitance  of  protestant  estates 
by  pamsts.  He  was  colonel  36th  foot  1701-6. 
In  1703  he  sailed  with  the  fleet  to  the  West 
Indies.  In  1705  he  served  under  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough  in  the  Spanish  war,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  Barcelona.  At  the 
attack  on  the  citadel  of  Monjuich  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  march  into  the  fort  at  the 
head  of  hia  men,  and  received  for  his  conduct 
the  special  thanks  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Un 
26  Aug.  1705  he  was  promoted  brigadier- 
general,  and  on  22  April  1708  major-general. 
He  was  also  chosen  a  privy  councxUor,  and  in 
May  1726  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council 
of  Georffe  I.  He  died  21  July  of  the  same 
year,  and  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  family 
in  Armagh.  By  his  wife  Anne,  only  daughter 
of  Dr.  James  Margetson,  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, he  had  seven  sons  and  five  daughters. 

(Xodge's  Irish  Feerase  (ed.  1789),  iii.  US- 
ISO  ;  Burke's  Peerage  ;  Political  State  of  Qreat 
Britain,  zzxii.  98 ;  Luttrell's  Narrative.1 

T.  F.  H. 

CAULFIELD,  JAMES  (1764-1826), 
author  and  printseller,  was  bom  in  the  Vine- 
yard, Olerkenwell,  on  11  Feb.  1764.  "Weak 
eyesight  prevented  him  following  the  busi- 
ness of  us  father,  a  music  engraver,  who 
took  him  when  about  eight  yean  old  to  Cam- 
bridge for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Here  he 
afterwards  came  imderthe  notice  of  Christo- 
pher Sharpe,  the  well-known  print  collector. 
Sharpe  gave  him  a  number  of  etchings,  and 
five  pounds  to  purchase  more.  AJlCaulfield's 
boyish  savings  now  went  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  he  became  a  constant  bidder  for 
cheap  lots  at  Hutchins's  sale-room  in  King 
Street,  Oovent  Garden.  This  induced  his 
father  to  set  him  up  in  business  as  a  print- 
seller,  and  he  opened  a  small  shop  in  Old 
Bound  Court,  Strand,  where  he  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  R.  Cosway,  RA.,  and  other 
celebrities.  In  1784  Caulfield  assisted  his 
hUher,  who  had  been  engaged  by  John  Ashley 
[q.  v.]  to  engrave  a  large  quantity  of  music 
wanted  for  the  Handel  commemoration.  The 
additional  capital  acquired  by  this  labour 
enabled  him  to  remove  to  larger  premises  in 
Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square.  In  his  <  En- 


quiry into  the  conduct  of  E.  Malone,'  Ctnl- 
neld  tells  us  that  '  having  been  a  consider- 
able collector  of  materius  for  publishing 
the  memoirs  of  remarkable  persons,  I  begu 
[in  17881  to  engage  enOTaveia  to  cany  ao 
that  work,  and  m  1790 1  produced  the  first 
number  of  "  Portraits,  Memoirs,  and  Qi&- 
meters  of  Remarkable  Persons."'  OtherpitU 
followed  at  irregular  intervals,  without  oider, 
as  the  engravings  were  ready,  and  in  1794-5 
appeared  the  complete  work,  embracing  the 
period  from  Edward  HI  to  the  Revolutifla. 
Oanlfield's  '  remarkable  characters '  are  per- 
sons famous  for  their  eccentricity,  immon- 
lity,  dishonesty,  and  so  forth.  The  public*- 
tion  of  Granger's  '  Biographical  Histfflry  of 
England'in  1769  had  given  a  marked  impetus 
to  Uie  taste  for  engraved  portraits.  In  the 
advertisement  Caiufield  announces :  'Of  tiie 
twelve  difieient  classes  of  engraved  portniu 
arranged  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Gnnger, 
there  is  not  one  so  difficult  to  perfiact,  with 
original  prints,  as  that  which  relates  to  per- 
sons of  the  lowest  description.' 

About  1796  Caulfield  removed  to  6  CUre 
Court,  Druiy  Lane,  where  he  issued  a  reprint 
of  Taylor  the  Water  Poet's  'Life  of  Old  Pur,' 
with  some  additional  portraits.  In  1796  be 
visited  Oxford,  and  transcribed  a  manuaoqit 
'Anecdotes  of  Extraordinary  Persons,'  men- 
tioned by  Granser,  which  was  in  the  Ashaio- 
leanMuseum.  In  1797 appeared 'Hie Oxford 
Cabinet,' with  engravings  and  anecdotes  firom 
the  notes  of  Aubrey  and  others.  Malone 
then  claimed  a  prior  right  to  the  manuscript ; 
Caulfield  was  refused  any  further  use  of  it, 
and  the  work  was  stopned  when  only  two 
numbers  had  been  puolished.  lUs  drew 
from  thepublisher  his '  Enquiry  into  the  Coo- 
duct  of  E  Malone,'  who  is  said  to  have  bongbt 
up  the  whole  sto^  of  two  hundred  and  fif^ 
copies  in  one  day.  In  1797  Caulfield  snocee- 
sively  occupied  premises  in  William  Street, 
Adelphi,  and  11  Old  Oompton  Street,  Soho. 
His  next  literary  undertaking  was  to  aitiit 
William  Granger  (not  the  bic^vphical  histo- 
rian) to  bring  out '  The  New  Wonderful  Mu- 
seum '  in  rivalry  with  Kirby's  '  Wondafcl 
and  Scientific  Museum.'  It  appeared  in  nnm- 
bers,  with  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
portraits  and  plates,  some  of  them  fiuniliar  in 
Caulfield's  previous  publimtions.  The  work 
consists  of  aeecriptions  of  remarkable  events 
and  objects,  and  lives  of  eccentric  individosk 
The  sixth  volume  is  noteworthy  for  its  to- 
counts  of  booksellers.  His  '  Historr  of  tbe 
Gunpowder  Plot,'  chiefly  biographical  noticei 
from  original  sources,  came  out  in  1804.  1%* 
'  CromweUiana '  (1810)  is  usually  attributed 
to  its  publisher,  Macheil  Stace,  but  the  book 
was  really  edited  by  Caulfield.    It  oontifti 
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of  extraote  from  oontemporuj  iwwapapers 
and  other  documents,  uid  it  was  mteoidea  as 
a  basis  for  illustration.  Caulfield  edited  for 
the  aame  penon  a  series  of  reprints  of  Bur- 
ton's (or  Grouch's)  topographical  pieces,  with 
full  indexes  and  additional  woodcuts,  as  well 
as  a  treatise  on '  The  Antiquity,  Honour,  and 
Dignity  of  Trade '  (181S),  which  had  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  publisher,  with  other 
doouments,  iiom  Penshnist.  The  writer 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Sidney  familj. 
The  book  contains  a  long  list  of  Engliab 
merchants  who  have  attained  great  honour. 
The  stock  and  coppers  of  Camfield's  'Me- 
moiiB,  &c.,  of  Kemarkable  Persons,'  passed 
into  other  hands  in  1799.  Originally  pnb- 
lished  at  fifty  shillings,  it  became  so  much 
sought  after,  that  copies  were  fetching  seven 
gainess  apiece,  and  R.  8.  Kirby  arranged  with 
the  anthor  to  produce  a  new  edition,  which 
was  issned  in  1813.  It  contained  all  the  cha- 
racters of  Granger's  twelfth  class,  '  such  as 
lived  to  a  great  age,  deformed  persons,  con- 
victs, &c.,'  with  many  additions  unknown  to 
bim,  Bromley,  Noble,  and  other  authorities. 
In  this  edition  the  portraits  are  arranged 
chronologically  for  the  first  time.  There  are 
upwards  of  fifty  more  than  in  the  former  one, 
wliich  only  contained  sixty. 

In  1814  much  scandu  was  caused  by 
'Chalcographimania,  bv  Satiricus  Sculptor,' 
a  satirical  poem  after  the  style  of  Mathias's 
'Pursuits  of  Literature,'  full  of  ill-natuied 
gossip  about  artists,  print-sellers,  and  col- 
lectors. The  verse  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  W.  H.  Ireland,  and  the  notes  sup- 
plied by  Thomas  Coram.  Not  many  months 
passed  before  Caulfield  published  'Oalco- 
graphiana,'  a  serious  and  useful  treatise,  in 
which  he  vigorously  denied  '  upon  my  oath  ' 
any  connection  with  '  Chalcographiniania.' 
OeoTge  Smeeton,  his  biographer,  assures  ns 
that '  the  manuscript  was  offered  to  the  writer 
of  this  sketch,  who  instantly  refiised  it,  and 
it  was  tJien  sold  to  Mr.  Kirby.  Caulfield  for  | 
a  few  shillings,  while  th  banco  Segit,  did  cer- 
tainly read  over  the  work,  and  added  the 
note  k  on  page  171.'  This  note  is  one  of  the 
least  important  in  the  whole  book,  which 
bears  in  several  places  unmistakable  signs 
of  Caulfield's  co-operation.  In  1814  he  is- 
sued, among  other  books,  a  useful  '  Cata- 
logue of  Portraits  of  Foreigners  who  have 
visited  England ;'  the  'Eccentric  Magazine,' 
with  lives  and  portraits  of  misers,  dwarfs, 
murderers,  idiots,  and  similar  personages ;  a 
new  edition  of  Naunton's  '  Fragmenta  Rfi- 
gslia ; '  '  Memoirs '  of  the  same  author ;  and 
the  commencement  of  an  important  under- 
taking, •  A  Galleij  of  British  Portraits.'  He 
«ww  resided  in  Wells  Street,  Oxford  Street, 


and  until  1820  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the 
sale  of  engravings,  the  illustration  of  books, 
and  the  compilation  of  catalogues.  That  he 
should  have  been  obliged  to  take  to  the 
latter  occupation  rather  points  to  a  decline 
of  fortune.  In  more  prosperous  times  he  was 
patronised  by  the  chief  collectors  of  the  day, 
among  whom  were  Earl  Spencer,  Towneley, 
Bindley,  Oracherode,  and  others.  His  next 
publication  was  a  continuation  of  his  '  Por- 
traits, &C.,  of  Remarkable  Persons,'  carrying 
the  series  from  1688  down  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  George  H.  One  of  these,  represent- 
ing a  lady  known  as '  Mulled  Sack,'  had  sold 
for  for^  guineas.  Another  publication  was 
'  The  nigb.  Court  of  Justice,'  in  which  the 
portraits  of  the  regicides  are  decorated  with 
skulls,  crossbones,  axes  and  chains.  One  of 
his  sons  seems  to  have  now  entered  into  busi- 
ness, as  the  last  book  is '  printed  and  published 
by  John  Caulfield  jprint  and  book  seller  LitUe 
Newport  Street,  Leicester  Square.'  In  1821 
Caulfield  edited  an  edition  of  the  '  Memoirs 
of  the  Kit-Cat  Club,'  and  two  years  later  he 
brought  out  three  numbers  of  'Biographical 
Sketches  of  British  History,'  of  which  su£El- 
cient  matter  was  left  to  muie  three  volumes. 
Almost  his  last  undertaking  vnis  to  edit  the 
fifth  and  best  edition  of  Ghi^ger. 

Caulfield  had  a  good  memory.  His  know- 
ledge of  English  history  and  biography  was 
minute  and  extensive,  while  his  acquain- 
tance with  engraved  British  portraits  was 
unequalled  b^  any  person  of  his  time.  His 
liberality  in  imparting  his  information,  and 
even  the  mysterious  secrets  of  the  trade,  was 
viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  his  rivals.  The 
numerous  works  written  and  edited  by  him 
usually  attain  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 
He  was  always  fond  of  attending  places  of 
amusement,  and  at  one  time  was  conspicuous 
for  neatness  of  dress.  With  advancing  years 
Caulfield  took  to  drink,  became  neglectful  of 
his  appearance,  and  troublesome  in  his  social 
relations.  He  always  worked  hard  and  spent 
fireely,  but  never  lost  the  generosity  whichfor- 
merly  led  him  to  support  nis  aged  parents.  In 
the  last  twelve  months  of  his  life,  while  only 
earning  five  shillings  a  day  as  a  cataloguer,  he 
kept  his  youngest  daughter  and  her  family. 
In  January  1826  he  broke  his  knee-pan,  and 
was  conveyed  to  the  house  in  Camden  Town 
of  his  brother  Joseph.  Here  he  remained  six 
weeks,  and  then  went  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  where,  after  remaining  ten  days  in 
King  Henry  VHTs  ward,  ho  died  on  22  April 
1826.  He  lies  buried  in  the  &milv  vault  in 
Clerkenwell  Church.  He  married  Miss  Maty 
Gascoigne,  who  died  in  1816,  and  by  whom 
he  had  seven  children ;  four  survived  him. 
He  had  several  brothers,  among  whom  was 
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lliomas,  »  comedian  and  mimic,  of  Druiy 
Lane  Theatre,  who  died  in  America,  and  the 
Joseph  mentioned  above, '  a  music  engraver 
and  most  excellent  teacher  of  the  pianoforte ' 
(J.  T.  Shiih,  NoUekeru  and  hit  Timet,  i.  222). 
A  portrait  of  Oaulfield  was  prefixed  to  hia 
'Caloographiana'  'to  aapersede  the  multi- 
plioity  of  caricatmea  of  my  person.' 

The  following  ia  a  liat  of  his  works: 
1. '  Oaulfeld's  emtion  of  curious  Tracts :  the 
Age  and  long  Life  of  Thomas  Parr,  illus- 
trated with  seven  elegant  Prints  from  the 
Designs  of  AnthonvV  an  Assen,'  London^794, 
ISmo,  a  reprint  01  Taylor  the  Water  Poet's 
life,  1686.  2.  '  Portraits,  Memoirs,  and  Cha- 
racters of  remarkable  Persons,  from  the  Beign 
of  Edward  III  to  the  Revolution ;  collected 
front  the  most  authentic  accounts  extant  by 
J.  C.,'  LondoU}^  1704-fi,  2  vols.  roy.  Bvo. 
S.  •  The  Oxford  Cabinet  [ed.  by  J.  0.  V  London, 
1797, 4to.  4. 'An  Enquiry  into  the  Conduct  of 
Edmond  Malone,  Esq.,  concemingthe  Mtmu- 
script  Papers  of  John  Aubrey,  F.K.S.,  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  OxfordTby  J.C.],'  1797, 
12mo.  6. '  The  new  Wondernil  Museum  and 
Extraordinary  Magarine . . .  byWrn.  Granger, 
assisted  by  many  vvltutUe  articles  communi- 
cated by  J.  C.  and  others'  [180S]-1808, 
6  vols.  8to.  d.  'The  Historr  of  the  Gun- 
powder Hot,  by  J.  C.,'  1804, 8vo.  7.  '  Lon- 
dina  Dlustrata,'  1806-26,  2  vols.  4to ;  the 
principal  part  <n  the  lettei^reBs  was  supplied 
by  J.  O.  8. '  Cromwelliana,  a  Chronological 
Detail  of  Events  in  which  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  engaged  from  1642  to  1668,  witJi  a  con- 
tinuation to  the  Bestoration  [oi.  by  J.  C.],' 
1810,  folio.  9.  '  Historical  Semarks  on  the 
ancient  and  present  State  of  the  Cities  of  Lon- 
don and  'Westminster,'  Westminster,  1810 ; 
'The  Wars  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land from  1626  to  1660,'  ib.  1810;  'Admirable 
Curiosities,  Baritiee,  and  Wonders  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,'  t».  1811 ;  'The 
History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,'  ib. 
1813 ;  'The  History  of  the  House  of  Oraiige,' 
ib.  1814j  6  pieces,  8vo,  edited  by  J.  C.  £rom 
the  editions  of  1681-6,  usually  attributed  to 
Bichard  or  Robert  Burton  [q.  v.],  the  peeu- 
donym  under  which  the  publisher  ana  au- 
Uior,  Nathaniel  Crouch,  puolished  his  works. 
10.  '  The  Antiquity,  Honour,  and  Dignity  of 
Trade  [ed.  by  J.  C.I,'  1813,  8vo.  11.  'Por- 
traits, Memoirs,  ana  Characters  of  Bemark- 
able  Persons  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III  to 
the  Revolution.  A  new  edition  completing 
the  twelfth  dass  of  Granger's  Biographicu 
History  of  England,  by  J.  0.,'  London,  1818, 
8  vols.  evo.  12. '  Calcographiana,  Guide  to  the 
E!nowledge  and  Value  of  Engraved  British 
Portraits,  by  J.  C.,'  London,  1814,  8vo,  por- 
traitof  J.  C.  18. '  A  Catalogue  of  Portraite  of 


Foreigners  who  have  visited  F.nglaBd,  ssitD- 
ticed  by  Clarendon,  Thurloe,  &&  [by  J.  C.I' 
London,  1814,  sm.  8va  14.  'The  Eocantnc 
Magazine  fed.  by  Henry  Lemoineand  J.C.],' 
1814,  2  vols.  8vo.  16. 'The  Court  (tfQaeeD 
Elizabeth,  originally  writt«>  by  Sir  Boktn 
Naunton under  the  titleof"  Fia^m«itaB«g»- 
lia,"  with  considerable  biographical  additiosi 
byJ.C.,' London,  1814, 4ta  16.<A6dl8(7o( 
British  Portraits  during  the  reigns  of  Jamail, 
Charles  I,  and  the  CommonwealtlL'  1814jicti 
i.  and  iL  folia  17.  <  Memoirs  of  Sir  Bobst 
Naunton,  Ent.,'  1814,  4to.  18.  '  Portraits, 
Memoirs,  and  Characters  of  Remark ahls Fe^ 
sons, from  the  Revolution  in  1688  to  thsmi 
of  the  reign  of  George  II,  colLected  by  J-  ^ 
1819-20,  4  vols.  roy.  8vo.  19.  •  The  Huk 
Oourtof  Justice,  by  J.  C.,' 1820, 4ta  2a'M*- 
moirs  of  the  celeurated  Persona  oompriwig 
the  Kit-Cat  Clab  [by  J.  C.],'  1821,  n^.4lo. 
21.  '  Biographical  ^letches  illustratm  of 
British  History  [by  J.  C.],'  Ixmdon,  183S; 
only  three  numbws  issued.  23.  '  A  Biogn- 
phical  History  of  E!ngland,  by  the  Bev.  Jtmet 
Gran^,  filth  editimi,  with  upwards  of  400 
additional  Lives  [ed.  by  J.  C.],'T.iondon,  1834, 
6  vols.  8vo. 

[A  biographical  aketdi  was  oontribotsd  \n 
0[|eorKe]  S[meeton],  Canlfleld's  frienl  «m 
printer,  to  tba  Oent.  Mag.  1826,  pt.  L  p.  *69; 
reproduced  in  the  AnnnalBagister,  1826,  p.  M6, 
and  the  Annual  Bion.  and  Register,  zi.  18S7. 
1^  441-S.    Bee  also  NiohoU's  lUostr.  vi.  441.] 

H.B.T. 

OAUNT,  BENJAMIN  (1816-1861), 
champion  pugjlist,  was  bom  in  the  village 
of  Hucknall-Torkard,  Nottinghamshire,  » 
22  March  1816.  His  father,  a  tenant  of 
Lord  Byron,  was  engaged  in  some  humUe 
capacity  at  Newstead.  Hie  son,  acoonting 
to  his  own  account,  was  a  gamekeeper  or  » 
watcher,  but  other  people  -said  he  wu  * 
navvy.  His  height  was  o  feet  2|  inches,  lad 
his  weight  14  stone  7  lbs.  At  an  early  i» 
he  aspired  to  pugilistic  honours.  On  21  Jnlj 
1885  he  was  defeated  by  William  Thonp- 
•on,  known  as  Bendigo.  On  17  Aug.  1837 
Caunt  defeated  William  Butler  in  fiwrtaen 
rounds  for  a  stake  of  20/.  a  aide.  The  »■ 
putation  of  Bendigo  having  in  the  mesa- 
time  much  risen,  another  encounter  betwMO 
him  and  Caunt  came  off  on  3  April  1838  ob 
Skipwitii  Common,  near  Selbv,  when,  titec 
a  fight  of  seventy-five  rounds,  lasting  eigbtj 
minutes,  a  dispute  arose,  which  was  ssttlM 
in  favour  of  Caunt,  who  now  took  the  titls 
of  champion.  On  26  Oct.  1840  he  beat  Joha 
Leechman,  known  as  Brassey^  after  101 
rounds,  and  was  hailed  '  champion  of  Eng- 
land.'    In  a  fij^  with  Nicholas  Ward  on 
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3  Feb.  1841  Caunt  wu  disqualified  for  a 
fool  blow.    At  a  match  with  the  same  op- 
ponent at  Loi^  Marston,  near  Stiatford-on- 
Ayon,  on  11  May,  Ward  gjave  in  after  the 
thirty-fifth  round.    Some  time  previously  a 
subscription  had  been  raised  to  purchase  a 
'  champion's  belt.'    Gaunt  in  September  1841 
went  to  the  United  States,  taking  with 
him  the  belt.     No  fighting,  howeverj  took 
place  in  America.     He  exhibited  himself 
in  theatres,  and  returned  to  England  on 
10  March  1842.    He  brought  back  with  him 
Charles  Freeman,  an  American  giant,  6  feet 
191  inches  high,  weighing  18  stbne,  and  with 
him  made  a  sparring  tour  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.    Freeman  died  of  con- 
Bomption  in  the  Winchester  hospital  on 
18  Oct.  1846,  aged  28,  when  his  weight  had 
&llen  to  10  stone.    In  1848  Caunt  became 
proprietor  of  the  Coach  and  Horsespublio- 
house,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London.   He  went 
into  training  in  1846,  and,  having  reduced 
himself  from  17  stone  to  14  stone,  met  Ben- 
digo  near  Sutfield  Green,  Oxfordshire,  on 
9  Sept.  1846,  and,  in  the  presence  of  upwards 
of  ten  thoasand  persons,  contested  for  200/. 
and  the  championship.    The  fight  lasted  over 
two  hours,  and  in  the  ninety-third  round 
the  referee,  George  Osbaldiston,  gave  a  de- 
cision (of  doubtful  correctness)  in  favour  of 
Bendigo.    On  16  Jan.  1851  a  &e  took  place 
in  the  Coach  and  Horses,  when  two  of  the 
landlord's   children  were   burnt  to  death. 
Qreat  sympathy  was  felt  with  Caunt  under 
this  drMidnil  calamity,  and  a  ballad  upon 
it  had  a  very  extensive  sale.     On  his  last 
appearance   in  the  ring  he  met  Nathaniel 
Langham  (the  only  man  who  ever  beat  the 
famous  Tom  Sayers)  on  23  Sept.  1857,  when, 
after  an  unsatisfactory  fight  <a  sixty  rounds, 
the  men  shook  hands  and  no  decision  was 

g'ven.  Caunt  still  kept  the  Coac^  and 
ones,  where  the  parlour  was  a  general  re- 
sort for  aspirants  for  pugilistic  honours  and 
their  patrons.  He  was  also  well  known  as 
a  pigeon-shooter,  and  it  was  whUe  taking 
part  in  a  match  early  in  1860  that  he  caught 
cold,  and  died  on  10  Sept.  1861.  He  was 
u  his  fort^«eventh  year.  He  was  buried  is 
Hucknall-Torkard  churdiyud  on  14  Sept. 
From  first  to  last  he  showed  no  improve- 
ment in  his  style  of  fighting;  his  positions 
were  inartistic,  and  he  lackea  judgment,  but 
was  a  majolj  upright  boxer,  and  uiere  never 
was  a  question  of  his  pluck. 

[Miles's  Pugilistica,  with  portrait  (1880),  iii. 
47-98 ;  Fights  for  the  Championship,  by  the 
Editor  of  BelTs  Life  (1860),  pp.  185-42,  168- 
209  ;  FisUana  (1868),  pp.  21,  134 ;  Modern  Box- 
ing, by  Fendragon,  i.ew  Henry  Sampson  (1879), 
pp.  2-0.]  (J.  C.  B. 


OAUNTER,  JOHN  HOBART  (1794- 
1861),  miscellaneous  writer,  bom  at  Ditti»- 
ham,  Devonshire,  21  July  1794,  went  to 
India  as  a  cadet  about  1809.  He  was  soon 
disgusted  with  oriental  life,  and '  having  dis- 
covered, much  to  his  disappointment,  nothing 
on  the  continent  of  Asia  to  interest  him,'  he 
returned  home.  He  recorded  his  impressions 
of  India  in  a  poem  entitled  the  '  Cadet '  (2 
vols.  1814).  Caunter  then  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge for  the  ministry  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. In  1828  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
B.D.  '  After  he  had  entered  holy  orders  he 
waa  for  nineteen  years  the  incumbent  minis- 
ter of  St.  Paul's  Chapd,  Foley  Place,  in  the 
Earish  of  Maiylebone.  In  1846  he  took  a 
iase  of  a  proprietary  chapel  at  Kennington. 
He  held  for  a  short  time  the  rectory  of  Hails- 
ham  in  Sussex,  and  was  also  chaplain  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Thanet'  (^Gmt.  Mag.)  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
London,  14  Nov.  1851,  he  was  curate  of 
PrittleweU,  Essex.  His  wife  and  three 
youn^  children  survived  him.  Caunter's 
best  known  work  is  his  '  Romance  of  His- 
tory,' India,  S  vols.  1836  (republished  in 
1872),  which  formed  part  of  a  popular  series. 
Under  the  form  of  stories  it  treats  of  the 
most  remarkable  incidents  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  conquests  in  India.  Caunter  also 
wrote :  'The  Island  Bride,  in  six  cantos,' 
1830;  'Sermons,'  3  vols.  1832;  'Familiar 
Lectures  to  Children,'  1836;  'St.  Leon,  a 
Drama,  in  three  acts,'  1885 ;  '  Posthumous 
Recordts  of  a  London  Cler^jman,'  1886; 
'  Descriptions  to  Westall  and  Martin's  Illu»- 
trations  of  the  Bible,'  1886;  'The  Fellow 
Commoner;  a  Novel,'  8  vols.  1836;  'The 
Poetry  of  the  Pentateuch,' 2  vols.  1839 ;  'The 
Triumph  of  Evil ;  a  Poem,'  1845 ;  '  Illustra- 
tions  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,'  2  vols. 
1847 ;  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  History  and 
Character  of  Ranab,'  1860.  Besides  various 
sermons,  theological  notes,  &c.,  Caunter  was 
engaged  in  the  production  of  ten  '  Oriental 
Annuals'  between  1830  and  1840. 

[Oentleman's  Mag.  for  18S2,  xxxrii.  627-8 ; 
Times,  20  Hot.  1851 ;  G^radoati  Cantabrigien- 
see,  p.  96  (Cambridge,  1884);  Notes  and  Queries 
for  1870,  4th  ser.  vi.  274,  353,  445 ;  Add.  MSS. 
24867,  f.  41,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.]  F.  W-t. 

OAUa,  SOLOMON  bb  (1576-1680),  en- 
gineer.   [See  De  Cat78.] 

CAUSTON,  MICHAEL  DB,    QSeeCAW- 

STOlf.] 

OAUSTON,  THOMAS  (d.  1669),  musi- 
cal composer,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel 
royal  under  Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Eliza- 
beth.   Nothing  is  known  of  lus  parentage. 
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bat  it  18  possible  that  he  b  identical  with  a 
Thomas  Causton  who  was  living  about  the 
same  date  at  Oxted  in  Surrey.  This  indi- 
vidual was  the  son  of  WiUiam  Causton  of 
Orpington,  by  Eatherine  Banister,  and  was 
married  to  Agnes  Polley  of  ShorehaJn.  Their 
son  William  (d.  1688)  had  a  numerous  £a^ 
mily,  who  lived  at  Oxted  until  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  On  29  Oct.  1668  Mary 
wrote  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Liondon 
in  &vour  of  Thomas  Causton,  '  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  chappell,'  requesting  that 
he  should  be  admitted  into  the  fireedom  of 
the  city.  In  1660  he  contributed  some  music 
to  John  Dav's  rare '  Certain  Notes,  set  forth 
in  four  and  three  parts,  to  be  song  at  the 
Morning,  Communion,  and  Evening  Prayer.' 
The  same  publisher's  'Whole  Psalmes  in 
Foure  Partes '  (1663)  also  contains  no  leas 
than  twenty-seven  compositions  by  Causton. 
A  Venite  and  service  by  him  have  been  re- 

frinted  in  the  '  Ecclesiologist,'  and  a  fine  Te 
)enm  and  Benedictus  in  score  are  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum  {Add.  MS.  81226). 
As  far  as  can  be  judged  nom  these  composi- 
tions, Causton  was  a  composer  in  every  re- 
spect worthy  of  the  school  of  which  Bedford 
and  Tallis  are  the  great  lights.  He  died  on 
28  Oct.  1669,  and  was  succeeded  at  the 
Chapel  Royal  by  Richard  Farrant. 

[Cheque  Book  of  the  Chapel  B(^al,  ed.  Bim- 
bault,  p.  2;  Grove's  Diet,  of  Marie,  i.  326; 
State  lepers,  Domestic  Ser.  Mary,  IdS8,  Docq. ; 
Add.  MS.  16279,  fot.  4S5  ;  Registers  of  Ozced, 
oommnnioated  by  the  Rev.  F.  Pamell.1 

W.  B.  8. 

CAUTLEY,  Sib  PROBY  THOMAS 
(1802-1871),  colonel,  the  projector  and  con- 
structor of  the  Qanges  Canal,  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cautley  of  Stratford  St. 
Mary's,  Suffolk.  He  joined  the  Bengal  ar- 
tillery in  1819,  and  after  some  years'  service 
with  that  corps,  in  which  he  was  for  a  time 
(1828  and  1824)  an  acting  adjutant  and 
qaartermaster,  he  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Amherst  assistunt  to  Captain  (afterwards 
Colonel)  Robert  Smith  of  the  Bengal  engi- 
neers, who  was  at  that  time  employed  in  re- 
constructing the  Ooab  Canal,  an  old  channel 
of  irrigation  drawn  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Jumna  at  the  foot  of  the  Sivalik  hills.  In 
December  1825  Cautley,  with  the  rest  of  the 
canal  officers,  was  called  to  join  the  army  en- 
gaged In  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  under  Lord 
Combermere,  and,  after  serving  with  the  ar- 
tillery through  that  operation,  rejoined  his 
work  on  the  canal,  whiiut  was  opened  in  1830. 
In  1831  Cautley  succeeded  to  the  charge  of 
the  canal,  and  remained  in  charge  of  it  for 
twelve  years.    The  construction  of  the  upper 


part  of  the  canal  was  beset  with  difficoltiei, 
owing  to  a  number  of  mountain  tomate 
descending  irova.  the  Sivaliks  and  sometimes 
bringing  down  suddenly  huge  volumes  d 
water,  which  traversed  its  alignment,  sad 
across  which  the  canal  at  difierent  relatire 
levels  had  to  be  carried.  In  combating  theae 
difficulties  Cautley  displayed  great  skill  ind 
dexterity,  and  gnidually  developed  the  caul 
into  an  extrem^y  efficient  instnunent  of  ini- 
gation.  It  was  not  on  a  very  large  Ktle, 
extending  with  its  distributaries  to  aboat 
a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  length  uui 
with  a  head  flow  of  about  a  thousand  catee 
feet  persecond.  While  employ  ed  on  this  daty 
CauUey  visited  the  Dehra  valley,  when  lie 
projected  and  executed  the  Bijapur  and  Dahn 
watercourses,  and  projected  also  a  line  baa 
the  Jumna,  which  was  carried  out  later. 

The  great  work  of  Cautley's  life  wm  Uit 
Ghmges  canal  This  was  a  purely  Biitiih 
work.  It  was  first  contemplated  l^  Cokwel 
Colvin  of  the  Bengal  engineers,  by  whoa*  id- 
vice  Cautley  examined  the  project,  but  witb 
results  so  discouraging  that  the  idea  of  tk 
canal  was  temporarily  abandoned  by  him((^ 
cutta  Bevieio,  xii.  160).  The  severe  iamine 
of  1837-8  led  to  a  re-examination  of  the  jto- 
ject,  which  was  reported  on  by  Cautley  ia 
1840,  and  sanctioned  by  Lord  Auckland  >ad 
eventually  by  the  ooun  of  directors  in  1811, 
the  court  directing  that  the  projected  canil 
should  be  '  constructed  on  socu  a  scale  u 
would  admitof  irrigation  beingsupplied  to  llie 
whole  of  the  Doab,  or  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  rivers  Qange8,Hindun,  andf  Jomna, 
forming  the  principal  part  of  the  nortli- 
westem  provinces.'  Cautley's  servicsa  i« 
framing  the  project  wereacknowledged  by  tb 
court  by  a  donation  of  ten  thousand  mpeai 
The  actual  construction  of  the  work  was  bi» 
commenced  until  1843,  and  its  progrea  m 
much  retarded  by  the  opposition  of  Lad 
Ellenborough,  who  did  all  that  he  could  to 
discourage  the  project,  withholding  suffideat 
officers'  assistance,  and,  with  a  strange  nie- 
conception  of  the  object  for  idiich  the  csaal 
was  mainly  required,  directing  that  itdioidd 
be  constructea'  primarily  for  navigation,  sot 
for  irrigation,'  and  that  'only  such  wrt* 
should  De  applied  to  the  latter  olg'eet  •« 
was  not  required  for  the  former.'  Until  tie 
beginning  of  1844  Cautley  was  obliged,  ftoo 
the  want  of  subordinate  agency,  to  conduct 
with  his  own  hands  the  drudgery  of  surrey 
ing,  levelling,  and  such  like  work  In  1845 
Cautley  was  compelled  by  iU-health  to  1*0" 
to  Europe.  During  his  absence  the  woAww 
efficiently  carried  on  by  Major  (afterwaidi 
Sir  WUliara)  Baker  [q.  v.]  While  in  Eng- 
land, Cautley  omitted  no  means  of  impioTiiig 
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hit  qualifications  for  the  work  which  he 
had  left,  by  visiting  such  hydraulic  works  as 
coald  then  be  seen  in  Great  Britain,  while 
on  his  way  hack  to  India  he  examined  the 
irrigation  works  in  Lombordy  and  Piedmont 
and  the  barrage  works  then  in  profn^ess  on 
the  Nile.  After  his  return  to  India  m  1848, 
when  he  assumed  the  office  of  director  of 
canals  in  the  N.-W.  Ftovinoes,  which  had 
been  oon^tuted  in  his  absence,  the  canal 
mads  rapid  progress  under  the  actiye  en- 
eooiagement  given  to  Cautley  both  by  the 
lieutenant-governor,  Mr.  Thomaeon,  and  by 
the  govefnor-genend,  Lord  Dalhousie.  It 
was  opeaed  on  8  April  1864,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  Oauuey  left  India,  receiving 
on  the  occasion  of  his  embarkation  a  salute 
from  the  guns  of  Fort  William,  which  had 
been  ordered  by  the  governor-general  in  spe- 
cial recognition  of  the  high  value  attached 
to  CauUey's  great  work.  The  city  of  Cal- 
cutta presentM  Cautley  ^th  a  memorial  and 
placea  his  bust  in  the  town  hall,  and  the  en- 
gineers who  had  been  employed  under  him 
on  the  canal  gave  him  a  pieoe  of  plate.  On 
reaching  England  he  was  created  a  K.C3., 
and  in  1868  ne  was  selected  to  fill  one  of  the 
teats  in  the  new  council  of  India,  which 
he  retained  until  1868.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  Cautley  became  involved  in  a  profes- 
sional controversy  with  General  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton,  the  eminent  hydraulic  engineer,  to 
whose  genius  the  south  of  India  is  indebted 
for  some  of  its  most  important  irrigation 
worka.  The  main  point  in  dispute  was  whe- 
ther the  head  of  the  Gan^  canal  should  have 
been  fixed  where  the  nver,  with  a  shingle 
bed  and  a  high  incline,  quitted  the  Sub- 
Himalaya,  or  much  lower  down,  where  it 
flows  in  a  depressed  alluvial  trough  of  com- 
paratively small  slope.  The  former  course, 
adopted  by  Cautley,  was  supposed  to  afford 
a  better  base  for  the  works  regulating  the 
supply,  but  involved  crossing,  at  great  cost, 
numerous  torrents  similar  to  those  already 
referred  to.  The  latter  course  involved  the 
foundation  of  the  works  on  sand  and  a  con- 
siderable length  of  very  deep  cutting  before 
die  surface  oa  the  plain  to  bis  irrigated  was 
reached.  Subsequent  experience,  derived  from 
theoonstmction  of  dams  bnOt  on  sites  such  as 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton  contemplated,  across  the 
Ganges  for  the  lower  Ganges  canal,  and 
across  the  Jumna  for  the  Agra  canal,  ap- 
pears to  have  shown  that  the  view  of  the 
latter  was  correct  in  principle,  hut  that  he 
considerably  underestmiated  what  would 
have  l>e«n  the  cost  of  the  work  if  carried  out 
on  his  plan.  The  most  serious  fault  of  the 
canal  'was  excess  of  slope,  and  to  rectify  this 
parts  of  it  were  remodelled  at  a  cost  (which, 


however,  included  extensions  of  woik  neces- 
sary in  any  case)  of  fifty-five  lakhs  of  rupees, 
the  original  cost  of  the  work  having  been  217 
lakhs.  In  submitting  the  plans  and  estimates 
for  the  improvements  tne  government  of 
India  remarked  that, '  considering  the  unpre- 
cedented character  of  the  Ganges  canal  pro- 
ject and  its  great  magnitude,'  thej  did  not 
think  that  '  the  credit  of  its  designer  was 
rmlly  diminished  hy  what  had  occurred.' 
ThOT  believed  that  '  very  few  engineerinjf 
works  of  equal  novelty  of  design  and  magni- 
tude would  be  found,  to  bear  the  test  of  ac- 
tual experience  with  a  more  favourable  result.' 
'  Whatever,'  they  added, '  be  the  present  as- 
certained defects  of  the  Ganges  canal,  the 
claims  of  Sir  Proby  Cautley  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  government  of  India  for  his 
eminent  services  are,  in  our  estimation,  in 
no  way  diminished,  and  his  title  to  honour 
as  an  engineer  still  remains  of  the  highest 
order '  (JOetpatcA  from  the  Oovemor-ffeneral 
qf  India  m  Goundl  to  the  Secretary  tif  State 
for  India,  1  March  1865). 

In  addition  to  his  labours  as  an  enpneer 
Cautley  rendered  distinguished  service  to 
geological  and  paleeontological  science  by  his 
explorations  in  the  Sivalik  range,  which  is 
ricb  ui  fossil  remains.  His  researches  were 
chiefly  carried  on  in  association  with  Dr. 
Hugh  Falconer,  at  that  time  in  charge  of  the 
botanical  garden  at  Sah&ranpur,  and,  their 
joint  cUscoveries  attracting  attention  in  Eu- 
rope, they  were  awarded  Dy  the  Geological 
Society  m  1887  the  WooUaston  medal  in 
duplicate.  It  is  stated  that  Cautle/s  collec- 
tion of  fossils  presented  by  him  to  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  filled  214  chests,  averaging  in 
weight  4  cwt  each.  Cautley  was  a  frequent 
contributor  of  papers  both  to  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society  and  to  the  Geological  Society 
of  London.  The  following  may  be  mentioned : 
In  the '  Asiatic  Sesearches,'  voL  xvi.  0828), 
notice  of '  Coal  and  Lignite  in  the  Himalaya ; ' 
vol.  xix.  pt  i.  (1886),  'On  the  Fossil  Croco- 
dile of  the  Siv&liks ; '  <  On  the  Fossil  Gharial 
of  the  Siv&liks.'  In  'Journal  As.  Soc.  Ben- 
ral,'  voL  L  (1832),  '  On  Gypsum  of  the 
Himalaya;'  iu.(1833J,  'On  Discoverv  of  an 
Ancient  City  near  Behut  in  the  Do&b ; '  iv. 
(1835),  '  On  Gold-washings  of  the  GtintI 
River;'  'On  a  New  Species  oi  Snake  dis- 
covered in  the  Doib; '  v.  (1886),  '  On  the 
Teeth  of  the  Sivilik  Mastodon  d  dente 
itroitet;'  'On  the  Mastodons  of  the  ISv&liks;' 
vi.  (1837), '  On  a  Sivalik  Ruminant  allied  to 
the  GiraffidsB ; '  viiL  (1839), '  On  the  Use  of 
Wells  in  Foimdations,  as  practised  by  the 
Natives  of  the  Northern  Do&b ; '  ix.  pt.  L 
(1840), '  On  the  Fossil  Camelidse  of  the  Si- 
J  viliks ;'  xi.  (1842), '  On  the  Proposed  For- 
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mation  of  a  Canal  of  Irrigation  from  the 
Jumna,  in  the  Dhera  Diin.'  In '  G«olc^cal 
Society's  Prooeedinm,'  vol.  ii.  (1888),  'On 
Bemaina  of  MammSia  found  in  the  Sivalik 
Mountains ; '  '  On  the  Discovery  of  Quadm- 
manoos  Remains  in  the  SivilikB.'  In  '  Geo- 
loncal  Society's  Transactions,'  2nd  ser.,  t. 
(1840), '  On  the  Structure  of  the  Sivilik  Hills, 
and  Organic  Bemains  found  in  them.'  Also 
■written  conjointly  with  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer: 
in '  Asiatic  Researches,'  xix^ '  On  Sivatheiom 
GKgaateum ; '  '  On  Sivdlik  Fossil  Hippopotar 
mus;'  <0n  SaT&lik  Fossil  Camel;'  <0n 
Felis  Cristata  and  Ursus  Siv&lensis;'  also 
papers  in '  Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal,'  yols.  iv. 
ana  vi.,  and  in  'Proceedings  G«oL  Soc.,' 
No.  98,  and  in  'Transactions  OeoL  Soc.,' 
2nd  ser.  vol.  v. 

Oautley  also  wrote  an  elaborate  rqiort  (m 
the  construction  ci  the  Oanges  canal,  oon- 
sisting  of  2  vols.  8vo,  1  voL  ito,  and  a  laige 
atlas  of  plans,  nublished  in  1800.  In  1858 
he  published  '  Motes  and  Memoranda  on  the 
Eastern  Jumna,  or  Do&b  Canal,  and  on  the 
Watercourses  in  the  Dhera  Ddn.'  Oautley 
died  at  Sydenham  on  26  Jan.  1871. 

[Obitoairy  notice  in  Times,  28  Jan.  1871; 
Calcutta  Keview,  vols.  xii.  zzL;  India  Office 
Beeords.  In  prepariog  this  artida  the  -writer 
has  received  valuable  aasiatanoe  from  Colonel 
Henry  Yule,  O.B.,  BJ!.]  A.  J.  A. 

OAUX,  JOHN  DB.    [See  CiiHio,  JoHir 

DB.] 

CAVAQNARI,  Sib  PIERRE  LOUIS 
NAPOLEON  (1841-1879),  soldier  and  di- 
plomatist, son  of  General  Adolphe  Cava^ 
gnari,  who  served  under  the  Emperor  Napo- 
Mon,  by  his  marriage  -with  Caroline,  third 
daughter  of  Hugh  Lyons  Montgomery  of 
Laiuencetown,  countv  Down,  -was  horn,  at 
Stenay,  department  of  the  Mense,  France,  on 
4  July  1841,  entered  Christ's  Hospital,  Lon- 
don, m  1861,  and,  after  studying  there  for 
six  years,  passed  the  necessary  examinations 
at  Addiscombe,  and  became  a  direct  cadet 
of  the  East  India  Company  on  9  April  1868, 
and  -was  appointed  an  ensign  in  the  67th 
r^vnent  of  native  infantry  on  21  June.  He 
had  pre-viously,  on  7  Dec.  1867,  been  granted 
a  certificate  oi  naturalisation  by  the  home 
secretaiy  under  the  name  of  P.  L.  N.  Gava- 
gnar6,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  adopted  this 
method  of  -writing  his  name.  Amviag  in 
India  on  12  July,  and  joining  the  1st  Bengal 
European  fusiliers,  he  served  throu^out  the 
Oudh  campaign  (1868-9),  and  havug  taken 
part  in  the  capture  of  five  guns  from  the 
Nussirabad  brigade  on  SO  Oct.  1868,  -was 
decorated  -with  the  Indian  mutiny  medaL 
Promoted  to  be  a  lieutenant  on  17  March 


1860,  in  July  1861  he  -was  ^pointed  to  tke 
staff  corpa^  and  nsetted  an  aasistantKwn- 
missioner  m  the  Punjab.  Poaseeaed  of  le- 
markable  energy,  indomitable  courage,  and  i 
genial  chameter,  he  soon  acquired  distiiie- 
non  in  the  frontier  service,  and  -was  ulti- 
mately appointed  deputy-commissioner  of 
Kohat.  He  held  political  charge  of  tlie 
Kohat  district  from  April  1866  to  Hit 
1877,  when  he  -was  named  depaty-commit- 
sioner  of  Peshi-war,  and  as  chief  politial 
officer  served  in  several  hill  expedittoni  be- 
tween 1868  and  1878^  the  most  important  of 
which  was  the  Afridi  wpedition,  1875-7. 
When  the  dematch  of  a  British  misnon  te 
the  Ameer  of  Afehanistan,  Shore  Ali  Kim, 
in  September  1876,  imder  Sir  Neville  Cbsm- 
berlain,  was  decided  upon,  Cavagnaa  ms 
attached  to  the  Btaf^  and  -was  the  oflSeer  who 
interviewed  Fais  Mahomed  Khan  whes  tfait 
official  of  the  ameer  on  21  Sept.  1878  refined 
to  allow  the  mission  to  proceed.  Aftn  the 
death  of  the  ameer,  21  Feb.  1879,  and  the 
succession  of  Takub  Khan  to  the  goven- 
ment  of  Afghanistan,  Oa-vagnari,  in  a  pen(»- 
nal  interview  -with  the  new  ruler,  negcrtiated 
and  signed  the  treaty  of  Gandainuck,961bT 
1879,  sw -which  service  he -was  made  a  E.C  J. 
on  19  July;  he  had  pre-riously,  on  1  Jane 
1877,  been  named  commander  or  the  Star  of 
India.  He  -was  then  sent  to  Cabal  as  tk 
British  resident,  and,  entering  that  dtv  on 
24  July,  took  up  his  nsidenee  in  the  Bth 
Hissar.  His  reception  by  Takab  Khan  ms 
friendly,  but  on  8  Sept.  1879  several  of  the 
A^jhan  regiments  mutinied,  and,  attackiiig 
the  citadel  where  Cavagnari  and  the  other 
members  of  the  embassy  were  living,  mw- 
sacred  all  the  Europeans.  Oavagnan  made 
a  stout  resistance,  but  at  last  his  head  wts 
split  open  -with  a  blow.  He  fell  back  against 
a  -wal^  and  just  about  the  same  time  the 
burning  roof  fell  in;  his  body  must  ban 
been  consumed  in  the  flames.  His  age  -wM 
only  thirty-pight.  No  Englishman  who  sa^ 
vived  -was  present  on  tike  occasion,  so  that  die 
details  have  to  be  taken  from  native  soorew. 
He  married  on  28  Nov.  1871  Emma,  seeond 
daughter  of  Henry  Glraves,  M.D.,  of  Coob- 
to-wn,  county  Tyrone. 

[KslTprssanna's  Life  of  Sir  L.  CaTagnari,  «iti> 
portrait,  Calcutta,  1881 ;  Annual  Begister,  1879, 
pp.  262-70 ;  Blustrated  London  News,  with  ya- 
trait,  1879,  Ixzv.  229 ;  Oniric,  with  portnit, 
1879,  XX.  4,  29,  261,  804.]  ff.  C.  R 

CAVALIER  or  OAVALLIER,  JBAN 
(1681-1740),  major-general,  lieutenantf*- 
vemor  of  Jersey,  -was  bom  38  Nov.  1681  it 
Rlbante,  near  Anduie,  in  that  part  of  Ims- 
guedoc  which  is  now  the  department  of  the 
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Qard.  His  father  was  a  peasant,  and  Jean, 
after  herdingcattlefWasapprenticedtoabaker 
atAndnxe.  Brought  up  ostensiblj  a  catholic 
he  was  secretly  taught  protestant  doctrines 
by  his  mother,  and  to  escape  persecution  for 
nonrattendance  at  mass  he  made  his  way, 
about  the  as e  of  twenty,  to  Qeneva,  where  he 
workedasaDaker.  A  report  that  his  pwents 
had  been  thrown  into  prison  induced  nim  to 
return  to  his  native  district,  and  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolt  in  the  Oevennes  (autumn 
of  1702)  he  joined  the  insursents.  His  in- 
trepidity and  skill,  aided  by  nis  gift  of  pro- 
phesying and  preaching,  led  to  bis  election 
as  one  of  the  nve  leaders  of  the  revolt.  The 
region  assigned  to  him  was  the  plain  of  Lower 
Languedoc  stretching  to  the  sea,  though  ha 
made£reqnent  forays  m  the  hill-country  of  the 
Cevennee.  In  less  than  two  years  he  became 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  msurgent  chiefs, 
and  'mth  few  mtermissions  his  guerilla  war- 
fare was  successful.  His  band  had  grown 
to  be  one  of  twelve  hundred  men  when  he 
was  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  superior  force  under  Marshal 
Montrevel,  who  commanded  in  Languedoc,  in 
a  series  of  engagements  near  Nages,  16  April 
1704.  This  defeat,  followed  by  the  betrayal 
to  the  king's  troops  of  the  caverns  in  which 
the  insurgents  had  concealed  their  stores  of 
all  kinds,  disposed  Cavalier  to  negotiate  with 
Montrevel's  successor,  Marshal  Villars,  espe- 
cially as  hopes  of  succour  tiom  England  had  j 
been  baffled.  On  16  May  1704  ViUars  and  , 
(^Taller  had  a  conference  m  a  garden  outside  ; 
Nismee,  and  Villars  (Mimoiret,  p.  189)  bears  | 
testimony  to  the  firmness,  good  sense,  and ' 
good  faith  displayed  by  Cavalier  through- 
out the  negotiation,  as  well  as  to  his  mili- 
tary capacity.  Ultimately  an  agreement  was 
signed,  in  which  Villars  made  some  conces- 
sions to  the  protestants  of  Languedoc.  One  of 
its  articles  permitted  Cavalier  to  select  from 
liis  band  and  firom  the  protestant  prisoners 
who  were  to  be  liberated  imder  another  ar- 
ide  two  thousand  men  for  a  regiment  to  be 
lespatched  to  fight  for  France  m  Portugal, 
/avalier  received  firom  the  king  a  colonel's 
ommission  and  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred 
ivree.  But  the  agreement  with  Villars  satis- 
Itd  neither  the  other  leaders  of  the  insurrec- 
kn  nor  Cavalier's  own  band,  and  the  regi- 
lentwas  not  formed.  At  his  request  Cavalier 
ras  allowed  an  interview  with  Louis  XIV 
I  Versailles,  during  which,  according  to  his 
wa  account,  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
Mants  of  Languedoc,  and  refused  the  king's 
Iritation  to  him  to  become  a  catholic.  The 
Wienticity  of  the  agreement  with  Villars 
id  the  interview  with  Louis  XIV  have  been 
Wbted,  but  on  insufficient  grounds  (Pbtbat, 


ii.  188  n.  and  198  n. ;  Kbkblb,  pp.  420  and 
431). 

In  August  1704  Cavalier  received  orders 
firom  the  French  authorities  to  proceed  under 
escort  to  the  Rhine  fortress  of  Neu  Breisach. 
Alarmed  by  reports  that  he  was  to  be  detained 
there  a  captive  for  life,  he  escaped  from  his  es- 
cort, and  with  the  followers  who  accompanied 
him  took  refuge  in  Switzerland.  Here  he 
entered  the  military  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  afterwards  Victor  Amadeus  I,  who 
had  joined  the  league  against  France.  At 
the  beg^inning  of  1706  he  raised  in  Holland  a 
iwiment  of  loot,  one-third  of  the  expenses  of 
which  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Dutch,  the 
other  by  the  English  government.  After 
visitinff  England,  and  having  an  interview 
with  Godolphin  (Aonbw,  ii.  63 ;  Calendar  of 
Treasury  Papere,  1708-14,  p.  16),  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  regiment  to  Spain,  and  com- 
manded it  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  26  April 
1707,  where  it  was  drawn  up  opposite  a  French 
regiment.  According  to  Voltaire  {(Euvree, 
ed.  Beuchot,  xx.  899),  the  Marshal  Duke 
of  Berwick,  who  commanded  the  French  at 
Almanza,  frequently  described  the  two  regi- 
ments as  rushing  at  each  other  with  the  bayo- 
net without  firmg  a  shot,  and  as  fighting 
so  desperately  that  not  tlu-ee  himdred  men 
of  them  survived.  Cavalier  was  severely 
wounded,  and  before  escaping  lay  for  some 
time  among  the  killed  (Cav&lieb,  letter  to 
the  States  of  Holland  in  Bulletin  da  la  SocUti 
de  tHittoire  du  Protestantume  en  France,  vi. 
70 ;  Oldmixov,  History  of  England,  being 
a  sequel  to  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  1786, 
p.  891). 

Cavalier  now  re-eutered  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  but  is  found  in  Holland  again 
in  December  1707.  "While  at  the  Hague  ho 
drew  up  the  first  of  several  af{idavits,iu  which 
he  denounced  as  liars  and  impostors  three  of 
the  so-called  '  French  prophets '  in  London, 
who  pretended  to  the  possession  of  super- 
natural gifts,  and  claimed  to  have  exercised 
them  in  the  Cevennes.  One  of  them,  another 
Jean  Cavalier,  claimed  a  relationsldp  with 
Colonel  Cavalier,  by  whom  it  was  indignantly 
repudiated  (Nouveaux  Mimoires  pour  semr 
&  FMstoire  des  Trois  Camitards  .  .  .  oH  ton 
trouve  leg  dielarations  de  Momieur  le  Colonel 
Cavalier,  1708).  It  was  probably  during  this 
sojourn  at  the  Hague  that  he  sought  in  mar- 
riage the  Mademoiselle  Dunoyer  who  some 
years  afterwards  captivated  the  young  Vol- 
taire. The  match  was  broken  off,  and,  ao- 
cording  to  her  mother,  under  circumstances 
very  aiscreditable  to  Cavalier,  whom  she 
accused  of  having  retained  possession  of 
the  dowry,  and  whom  she  otherwise  vilifies 
(M>i>AirB  DrnfOTBB,  Lett  res  Hvttoriques  et 
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Galantes  (edition  of  1790),  t.  166-62).  Writ- 
ing to  the  English  secretary  at  war  in  March 
1711,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  {Deipatchet, 
1846,  T.  269)  begs  his  correspondent  to  tell 
Cavalier  that  unless  he  complies  with  the 
'just  requests '  of  Mme.  Dunoyer  '  I  shall  be 
ooliged  to  complain  of  him  to  the  queen,  that 
she  may  have  justice  done  her  out  of  his  pen- 
sion.' Cavalierwas  now  settled  with  aBntish 
pension  in  the  United  Einfdom.  He  spent 
much  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  the 
French  colony  founded  at  Portailioffton  by 
Ruvigny,  earl  of  Galway  [q.  y.],  sua  there 
he  married  the  daughter  of  an  aristocratio 
refugee,  a  Mademoiselle  de  Ponthieu.  He  is 
represented  as  having  suffered  firequently  fiom 
pecuniary  embarrassmenta,  and  these,  it  has 
also  been  said  ^Aeirsw,  ii.  64),  led  to  the  issue 
of  his  '  Memoirs,'  which  were  published  by 
subscription  at  Dublin  in  1726,  with  a  dedi- 
cation (signed  '  Jas.  Cavallier')  to  Carteret, 
then  lord-4ieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  volume 
professes  to  have  been  '  written  in  French 
and  translated  into  English,'  and  is  undoubt- 
edly Cavalier's  handiwork,  though  the  '  Bio- 
graphie  Universelle '  ascribes  its  composition 
to  Grain,  a  French  refugee.  It  is  written 
with  animation,  and  is  fiiU  of  militaiy  detidl, 
but  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  die 
revolt  in  the  Cevennes  it  is  very  iragmeutaty. 
Some  of  its  most  startUng  stories  seem  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  hostile  wit- 
nesses, contemporaries  of  the  events  recorded 
(Pbts^t,  i.  846  n.  and  S74  n.)  The  inaccu- 
racies which  have  been  detected  in  it  are 
comparatively  unimpcNrtaat,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  grave  misrepresentation  of  the  spirit 
in  which  his  companions  opposed  the  treaty 
with  Villars.  Though  the '  Memoirs '  breathe 
a  strongly  jprotestant  spirit,  thev  are  silent 
as  to  Cavalier's  early  gilt  of  prophesying  and 
preaching. 

In  17^  Cavalier  came  to  England  with  a 
recommendatory  letter  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle from  the  Irish  primate.  Boulter.  He 
was  made  a  brigadier  27  Oct.  1736,  and  in 
March  1738  lieutenant>-govemor  of  Jersey,  at 
several  meetings  of  the  estates  of  whidi  island 
he  presided.  Appointed  a  major^feneral 
2  July  1739,  he  died  at  Chelsea  17  May  1740, 
and  was  buried  in  Chelsea  churchyard.  Vol- 
taire (CEuuret,  xx.  397),  who  had  known  him, 
descrioes  him  as  a  'Lttle  fair  man  with  a 
mild  and  agreeable  countenance.' 

Besides  tne  authorities  eiven  below  there 
may  be  consulted  the  artitue  '  Jean  Cavallier 
and  the  Camisuds '  in  the  '  Edinbunh  Re- 
view '  for  July  1866.  An  idealised  Cavalier 
figures  in  Ludwig  Tieck's  unfinished  novel, 
'Der  Aufriihr  in  den  Cevennes'  (English 
translation,  1846),  and  he  is  the  hero  of  Eu- 


gtee  Sue's  historical  romanoe, '  Jean  Cavaliei 
ou  les  Fanatiquee  dee  Cevennes,'  translated 
into  English  as  ■  The  Proteattnt  Leader,  1 
novel,'  1849. 

[Cavalier's  Memoirs ;  Peynf  s  Sstoin  ds 
Fasteois  dn  Desert,  1842;  AgneVs  Piotistut 
Exiles  from  France  in  tiie  Beigo  <tf  Loaii  XIV, 
2nd  edit  1871 ;  Haag's  La  France  Protartnt*^ 
2nd  edit.  1877 :  Himoires  du  Mar^chal  d*  Vil- 
laiB  in  voL  iz.  of  Hiehaod  and  Foi^oolat'i  Nai- 
TtU«  Collection  des  Himoiree  poor  setrir  i  YBit- 
U&n  de  France,  1839 ;  F.  E^inasae's  Li&  ud 
Times  of  Voltair^  1866.]  F.  E. 

CAVALLO,  TIBERIUS  (1749-1809), 
natural  philosopher,  was  bom  in  Naples  ia 
1749,  his  father  being  a  physician  vnctiiiiig 
in  that  city.  At  an  early  age  he  left  Ittlj, 
andsettledfor  life  in  this  coiutry.  In  October 
1776  he  published  a  notice  of 'Extraoidiiiir; 
Electricity  of  the  Atmosphere  obsenred  tt 
Islington.  This  was  reprinted  in 'Stuigeon'* 
Annals  of  Electricity  "^(ISiS,  p.  168).  C«- 
vallo  was  the  inventor  of  eeveial  philosopU- 
cal  instruments  and  pieces  of  appaiatu  for 
electrical  and  chemical  experiments.  Mudi 
ingenuity  was  shown  in  toeir  constmetion. 
all  his  instruments  for  the  measurement  rf 
the  quantity  and  force  of  electricity  beiu 
remarkable  for  their  extreme  delieai^  tail 
correctness. 

Cavallo  was  on  9  Dec  1779  admitted  m 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1781  be 
published  a  quarto  volume  entitled  'Aire*- 
tise  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Airtni 
other  permanently  Elastic  Fluids.'  In  tbi 
treatise  he  deals  with  chemistry  and  lijdi> 
statics  as  they  bear  on  the  composition  lod 

Shysical  properties  of  aeriform  and  otlis 
uids.  He  examines  with  caution  mott  of 
Dr.  Priestley's  experiments  on  air,  and  inOH 
tutes  many  new  ones,  to  determine  more  i^ 
ourately  the  composition  of  the  atmoqilieH 
and  the  conditions  of  inflammable  and  fiied 
air.  Phlogisticated  air  forms  the  sulject « 
inquiry,  but  it  is  evident  that  Cavallo  cook. 
not  receive  the  hypothesis  of  phlogiston,  bi^ 
yet  did  not  feel  himself  on  such  sura  gnxuKi 
as  would  justify  his  advancing  any  neir  doc- 
trine. His  investigations  into  the  inflneoci^ 
of  air  and  lu;ht  on  the  growth  of  planta  tn 
very  original,  and  advanced  him  very  newlv 
to  the  discovery  of  many  new  troths  i«  «"•• 
nection  with  organic  life. 

In  1786  Cav^o  i^ublished  his  '  Complex 
Treatise  on  Electricity,'  which  readied  » 
third  edition  in  1795.  It  proves  him  to  li»rt 
been  a  true  philosopher,  holding  his  ju^n*' 
suspended  un^  he  is  satisfied  by  deaKiiisti»< 
tive  evidence  of  the  truth.  In  1787  be  pul- 
lished  'A  Treatise  on  Magnetism  in  Tbeorr 
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od  Practice,'  which  embraces  all  that  was 
nown  on  the  snbiect  at  the  time ;  and  in 
797  he  contributed  to  '  Nicholson's  Journal ' 
paper  '  On  the  Multiplier  of  Electricity,' 
ItTallo  fare  some  attention  to  aerostation, 
D  the  history  and  practice  of  which  he 
iblished  a  treatise  in  1785.  About  this 
sriod  meteoric  phenomena  claimed  his  ob- 
irvation.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
iTOted  much  time  to  the  use  of  electricity 
IS  curative  agent.  In  1780  he  published  a 
oik  'On  Medical  Electricity,'  and  in  1798 
la  'Medicinal  Properties  of  Factitious  Air.' 
58  latest  large  work  was  '  Elements  of  Nap 
ml  and  Experimental  Philosophy '  (1803, 
vols.  8to).  He  contributed  an  article  on 
eteors  to  the '  Philosophical  Transactions.' 
iTallo  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  in  1809. 
Pficholson's  Journal,  1797,  p.  394;  Catalogue 
BdentificPapers.RoyalSociety;  Transactions 
tile  Hoyal  Society;  Watfs  Bibl.  Brit.  1824.] 

B.  H-T. 
CAVAN,    Eabm  op,     [See    Lambabt, 
UBLE8,  first  Earl,  1600-1660;  Lambabt, 
iOHABD  FoED  William,  seventh  Eabl, 
63-1836.] 

BAVE,  Sib  AMBROSE  (d.  1668),  chancel- 
:<rfthe  duchy  of  Lancaster,  was  fourth  son  of 
ger  Cave  of  Stanford,  Northamptonshire, 
nis  second  wife,  Margaret  Saxby.    It  is 
ted  that  he  was  a  student  at  one  time  at  St, 
in's  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  another  at 
tfdalen,  Oxford.  In  1020  he  visited  Rhodes 
1  Itnight  hospitaller  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
•m.    He  was  a  brother  of  the  Knights' 
spital  at  Shingay,  Cambridgeshire,  the  go- 
Borship  of  which  he. tried  hard  to  obtain, 
\'m  1540,  when  the  order  was  dissolved, 
(ivedapensionofee/.  13».4(i.  He  became 
fiffofWarwickshire  and  Leicestershire  in 
8,  M,P.  for  Leicestershire  1546, 1547,  and 
8,  and  for  Warwickshire  15.58,  1559,  and 
8,  a  privy  councillor  on  Elizabt^th's  ac- 
jpn,  as  one  'well  affected  to  the  protestant 
pen,'  a  commissioner  to  compound  with 
lers  of  land  worth  50/.  a  year  who  reftised 
»  knighted  20  Dec.  1658  and  28  March 
h  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
Dec.  1558,  and  a  commissioner '  for  the 
iem  parts  towards  Scotland  and  Ber^ 
k '  a  day  later.  Inparliament  Cave  played 
IT  small  part.    On  6  March  1558-9  he 
sd  that  a  London  alderman.  Sir  Thomas 
ite, '  misliked  theBook  of  Common  Prayer,' 
White  was  summoned  to  the  house,  which 
fly  accepted  his  explanation.    Cave  was 
ly  employed  in  1559.   He  was  nominated 
Bumssioner  to  administer  the  oath  of  su- 
»ey,  31  March;  a  senrclier  of  the  books 
lodgings  of  two  bishops,  White  of  Win- 


cheeter  and  Watson  of  Lincoln,  suspected  of 
papist  leanings,  8  April;  a  joint-lieutenant 
of  Warwickshire,  26  May ;  a  commissioner 
for  the  visitation  of  the  dioceses  of  Oxford, 
Lincoln,  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  Peter^ 
borough,  22  July ;  a  commissioner  for  raising 
men  in  Warwickshire  and  Shropshire  for  ser- 
vice at  Berwick,  25  Sept.  On  18  Feb.  1663-4 
he  went  on  a  special  commission  for  the  trial 
of  murders,  burglaries,  and  other  felonies. 
Cave  was  often  at  court,  and  the  story  runs 
that  he  once  picked  up  the  queen's  garter, 
which  had  slipped  off  wliile  she  was  dancing ; 
Elizabeth  declined  to  take  it  from  him;  he 
thereupon  tied  it  on  his  left  arm,  and  said 
he  would  wear  it  all  his  life  for  the  sake  of  his 
mistress.  A  portrait  of  Gave  with  the  garter 
roimd  his  arm  was  formerly  the  property  of 
the  Rev.  Sir  CJharles  Cave  of  Theddingworth, 
Leicestershire,  Cave  died  2  April  1568,  and 
was  buried  at  Stanford. 

He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Willington  of  Barcheston,  Wanvickshiie, 
and  widow  of  Thomas  Holte,  justice  of  North 
Wales.  By  her  he  had  one  child,  Margaret, 
wife  of  Henry  KnoUys,  eon  of  Sir  H«mv 
KnoUys,  K.G. 

Thomas  Cave  of  Stanford,  the  grandson  of 
Sir  Ambrose's  eldest  brother,  was  created  a 
baronet  by  Charles  I  80  June  1641,  Sir 
Thomas's  family  still  survives,  and  bears 
the  surname  of  Cave-Browne-Cave  (Foster, 
Barotietoffe,  pp.  110-11). 

[Cooper's  Athense  Cantab,  i.  251-2 ;  Haywaid's 
Annals  of  Elizabeth,  p.  12;  Gal.  State  Papers 
(Dom.)  1647-90;  Bri.Igee's  Korthamptonshire. 
1. 683 ;  Bymer's  Foedera,  ir.  passim.]        8.  L. 

OAYK  EDWARD  (1691-1754),  printer, 
bom  atNewton,nearRugby,27Feb.  1691  ,was 
son  of  Joseph,  a  younger  son  of  Edward  Cave 
of  the  lone  house  on  the  Watling  Street  Road 
called  Cave's  Hole.  The  entail'of  the  family 
estate  being  cut  off,  .Joseph  Cave  was  reduced 
to  follow  the  trade  of  a  cobbler  at  Rugby. 
The  son  had  a  right  of  admittance  to  Riig-bv 
grammar  school,  which  he  entered  in  17l)6 
Dr.  Holyoke,  the  principal,  thought  him  fit 
for  a  university  education;  but  he  was 
charged  with  robbing  Mrs.  Holyoke's  hen- 
roost and  clandestinely  assisting  feUow-seho- 
Jars,  brought  into  discredit,  and  compelled  to 
leave  the  school.  Cave  was  next  a  clerk  to  a 
collector  of  excise ;  but  he  soon  left  his  place 
to  seek  employment  in  London.  After  work- 
ing with  a  timber  merchant  at  Bankside,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  Deputy-alderman  Collins, 
a  well-known  London  printer.  In  two  years 
his  ability  was  recognised,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Norwich  to  manage  a  printing  office  and  con- 
duct a  weekly  paper,  tlie '  Norwich  Courant." 
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His  master  died  before  bis '  articles'  ceased, 
and,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  perversities  of 
his  mistress,  he  quitted  her  house  and  settled 
at  Bow,  where  he  married  a  young  widow 
with  a  little  money.  He  then  became  jour- 
neyman to  Alderman  (afterwards  lord  mayor) 
Barber,  and  for  years  was  a  writer  in  '  Mist's 
Weekly  JoomaL'  When  about  thirty  he 
obtained  a  position  in  the  post  office,  by  his 
wife's  interest,  but  continued  his  occupation 
as  a  printer.  He  corrected  the  '  Gbadus  ad 
Pamassum '  for  the  Stationers'  Company,  and 
wrote  an  '  Account  of  the  CriminalB,'  as  well 
as  several  pamphlets  on  cunent  topics.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  clerk  of  the 
franks. 

With  the  knowledge  gained  from  his  official 
position  Caveabout  this  time  (1726^  furnished 
country  news  to  a  London  ioumal,  in  what 
were  called  '  news-letters,  for  a  guinea  a 
week.  He  then  began  to  convey  London 
news  to  country  papers,  at  Qloucester,  Stam- 
ford, and  Canterbury.  Cave'sposition  brought 
him  into  intercourse  with  members  of  both 
houses,  and  he  would  retire  to  a  coffee-house 
and  work  up  a  news-letter.  In  1727  he  and 
Robert  Raikes  of  the  '  Gloucester  Journal ' 
were  taken  into  custody  for  breach  of  privi- 
lege. Cave  suffered  ten  days'  imprisonment, 
but  on  expressing  contrition  and  paying  heavj 
fines  he  was  released  with  areprimaim.  His 
strictness  as  clerk  of  the  franks  had  made 
enemies,  and  he  was  cited  before  the  House 
of  Commons  for  another  breach  of  privilM^ 
in  stopping  a  firank  given  by  a  member  to  the 
old  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  He  was  chained 
with  opening  letters  to  obtain  '  news,'  and 
dismissed  from  his  poet,  although  the  state- 
ments made  were  never  proved. 

Cave  had  saved  enough  to  purchase  a  small 
printing  office  at  St.  Jolm's  Ghte,  Clerkenwell, 
m  1731.  Here,  in  the  gateway  of  the  old 
priory  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  he  started 
business  as  a  printer  under  the  name  of '  R. 
Newton/  and  began  the  '  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine.' His  intention  was  to  form  a  collection 
or  '  magazine '  (the  first  use  of  the  name  in 
this  sense),  <  to  contain  the  essays  and  intelli- 
gence which  appeared  in  the  two  hundred  half 
sheets  which  tne  London  press  then  threw  off 
monthly,'  and  in  'probably  as  many  more 
half  sheets  printed  elsewhere  in  the  three 
kingdoms.'  The  periodical  was  to  comprise 
varieties  of  all  kinds.  He  had  talked  of  his 
plan  for  jears,  but  every  bookseller  refused 
to  join  him,  although  he  had  numerous  fol- 
lowers. The  firstnumber  of  the '  Qentleman's 
Magazine,  or  Traders'  Monthly  Intelligencer 
...  by  Sylvanus  Urban,  Cent.,'  appeued  in 
January  1730-1.  Some  of  the  early  numbers 
were  said  to  be  <  printed  by  Edward  Cave, 


jun.,'  an  inrnginaiy  nephew ;  otlien  'pmted 
for  R.  Newton,'  and  sometimes  he  &lMlTd^ 
scribed  himself  as '  Sylvanus  Urban  of  Aldo^ 
manbniy,  Gent.'  His  mag[azine  was  a  rat 
improvement  upon  tlie  soesij^ng  and  tbusre 
papers  of  the  time.  Johnatmsavsitssaleini 
over  ten  thousand  in  1739,  and  evoy  effixt 
was  made  to  keep  op  its  drenlatioD,  Oin 
'  scarcely  ever  looKing  out  of  his  window  bit 
with  a  view  to  its  improvement.'  A  few  yean 
afterwards  it  had  risai  to  fifteen  thooiui 
Though  without  literary  ability,  Cave  wua 
aUe  Mitor.  In  1782  he  b^;an  the  poblin- 
tion  of  a  regular  series  of  the  pariiammtin 
debates  of  both  houses,  giving  only  the  mi^ 
and  finals  of  personal  names.  He  had  taeak 
posted  in  each  house  to  watch  the  praoeediiigs, 
and  fix  important  speeches  in  the  memory. 
Reports  were  afterwards  put  togetharfroa 
these  materials  by  William  Gntlm«[q.  y.] 
Members  at  times  nrivatelv  forwarded  oopiei 
of  their  own  speecnes.  Tne  reporta  giew  to 
be  very  lengthy,  and'  at  every  year's  eadi 
sup^ementnaa  to  be  published.  The  h» 
don  Magazine '  and '  Soots  Magazine '  hThwti 
the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine.  The  'Lonka 
Magazine,'  which  lasted  from  1732  to  1781, 
was  his  most  suooessfiil  rival.  In  April  17S6 
occurred  the  debate  on  the  publication  of  pio- 
ceedingB  inparliament,  in  consequence  of  Cm 
having  given  the  king's  answer  to  an  addna 
of  paimment  before  it  had  even  been  reporttd 
from  the  chair,  and  the  commons  paandi 
resolution  of 'high  indignation.'  He 'Ota- 
tleman's  Magazine'  and  '  London  Masidnt' 
hit  upon  very  similar  evasions.  The  oelxtH 
were  attributed  to  a  '  parliament  of  the  q» 
pire  of  Lilliput '  in  the  '  Gtentlonan's  Higt- 
zine,'  or '  the  proceedings  of  a  Roman  liteniT 
club'  in  the  'London  Magazine.  Quial 
pseudonyms  were  adopted.  The  prooeedingi 
were  also  thrown  out  of  chronologieal  oHs. 
In  November  1740  Johnson  succeeded  Gnd^ 
rie  and  reported  for  abont  three  yean.  Join- 
son's  account  of  his  first  vint  to  St.  J<^'* 
Gate  in  1738,  when  <  he  beheld  it  with  rert- 
renoe,'  is  well  known.  For  years,  untO  Cvt 
died  with  his  hand  'gently  preeung'Jol» 
son's,  their  friendship  survrved.  In  17470it^ 
along  with  Astle  of^the  '  London  MaguiW 
was  again  in  trouble  for  printing  aoooont*  « 
the  tnal  of  Lord  Lovat.  On  paying  fees  •»! 
begging  pardon  on  their  kneea  the  (Aadtn 
were  discharged  with  a  reprimand.  Hts  R* 
ports,  however,  had  to  be  given  np,  and  tiw 
werenot  resumed  until  1762;  Cave's  p»ii'»« 
not  stopped  again.  When  the  officers  iiattt- 
ened  to  stamp  the  last  half  sheet  of  mag>- 
zines  as  if  it  were  a  newspaper,  and  thsiini 
editors  were  about  to  give  way,he  stood  oat 
and  the  idea  was  relinquished.  From  1743  to 
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1748  Cave  pnUished  an  occasional  magazine, 
entitled  '  Miscellaneous  Correspondence,'  of 
wUch  nine  numbers  only  appeared.  PVom 
1744  to  1763  he  issued  a  second  work, '  Mis- 
cellanea Curiosa  Mathematica,'  4to.  Both 
these  are  very  scarce,  and  a  complete  set  of 
the '  Qentleman's  Magazine '  of  the  first  edition 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  library.  In 
theBritishMuseumcopy  the  first  two  volumes 
alone  are  made  up  of  six  editions,  some  printed 
twenty-three  years  after  the  first  issue,  and 
with  the  most  varied  imprints. 

Besides  the  magazine  Cave  published  John- 
son's '  Rambler.'  His  press  also  produced 
Da  Halde's  'History  oi  China'  in  weekly 
Dumbera,  forming  2  vols.  foL  1736 ;  Macke- 
lell'g  'History  and  Antiquities  of  King's 
Lynn,'  1788,  8vo ;  '  Debates  of  the  House  of 
Ck)mmons,  by  the  Hon.  Anchitel  Grey,'  10 
Tols.  1745,  8vo;  Dr.  Newton's  'Compleat 
Herbal,'  1762,  8vo ;  an  edition  of  the  works 
of  Sydenham,  the  physician ;  several  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  books  ('  London,' '  Irene,' '  Life  of 
Savage,' &c.),  and  other  works.  Cave  bought 
an  old  coach  and  a  pair  of  older  horses,  and 
m  lieu  of  a  coat  of  arms  or  simple  crest  he 
had  arepreeentation  of  St.  John's  Gatepainted 
on  the  door  panels;  Ms  plate  Ixnre  the  same 
picture. 

In  1740  Cave  purchased  a  machine  to  spin 
wool  or  cotton  into  thread  yam  or  worsted, 
and  had  a  mill  erected  to  work  on  the  Turn- 
mill  Brook,  near  the  river  Fleet.  Lewis  Paul 
of  Birmingham,  the  patentee,  undertook  the 
management,  but  it  was  never  brought  into 
proper  working  order,  or  it  would  have  an- 
ticipated the  labours  of  Arkwright  and  Peel. 
He  set  up  a  water-wheel  and  machinery  at 
Northampton  with  fifty  pairs  of  hands,  and 
the  use  of  Paul's  carding  cylinder,  patented 
in  1748,  but  this  was  also  neglected  and 
failed.  He  was  very  firiendly  to  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  in  1760  placed  one  of  his  elec- 
tric spires  or  lightning  conductors  on  the 
eastern  tower  of  St.  John's  Qa,to.  On  the 
same  gate  he  mounted  four  portable  cannons 
of  his  own  invention.  They  were  so  light  as 
to  be  carried  on  the  shoulder,  and  yet  could 
discharge  either  a  large  ball  or  a  number  of 
bullets.  From  one  of  the '  Poetical  Epistles ' 
it  appears  that  his  wife  was  named  Milton, 
and  ner  first  husband  Newton.  She  signs 
another  humorous  poem  as  '  Su.  Urban.'  She 
died  of  asthma  in  1761.  Cave  travelled  much 
in  his  later  years,  for  health's  sake,  to  Glou- 
cester, Northampton,  and  Reading,  and  loved 
to  announce  himself  to  school  friends  as  '  old 
Cave  the  cobbler.'  He  died  at  St.  John's 
Gate  10  Jan.  1764,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
James's,  Clerkenwell ;  the  long  and  interest- 
ing epitaph  on  a  tablet  in  Rugoy  churchyard 
VOL.  m. 


to  him  and  his  father  (who  died  1747)  waa 
by  Hawkesworth. 

Gave  was  over  six  feet  in  height  and  bulky. 
In  early  life  he  was  very  healthy,  and  fond 
of  feats  of  strength  and  agility.  l«ter  in  life 
he  sufiered  mudi  from  goat,  took  the  Bath 
waters  in  1736,  for  twenty  years  before  his 
death  his  only  beverage  was  milk  and  water, 
and  for  four  years  he  adopted  a  vegetarian 
diet.  His  sedentary  habits  were  remarkable, 
writing  during  breakfast  and  supper,  and 
taking  at  times  only  a  little  shuttlecock  ex- 
ercise in  the  gateway  with  a  friend  or  two. 
He  was  reserved  but  generous,  and  not  with- 
out humour.  Cave's  portrait,  etched  by  Wor- 
lidge  from  Eyte's  oil  painting,  1740,  is  in 
'  Gent.  Mag.'  1764,  P;66.  A  second  portrait 
was  produced  when  Worlidge's  was  worn  out 
There  is  a  third  by  GWgnon,  surrounded  with 
emblematical  devices,  and  with  a  four-liuA 
inscription ;  a  fourth  by  Basire  is  the  fron- 
tispiece to  ToL  V.  of  Nichols's '  literary  Aneo- 
dotes,'  1812 ;  and  a  fifth  by  E.  Scriven  is  in 
Murray's  edition  of  Boswell  s '  Johnson.'  Mr. 
B.  Foster,  a  tenant  of  St.  John's  Ghite  when 
it  had  become  a  tavern,  found  in  an  old  room 
a  three-quarter  length  portrait,  said  to  be 
Hogarth^  This  was  placed,  along  with  Gold- 
smith's and  Johnsoirs,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
'  Urban  Club.'  The  '  Gentleman's  Magazine ' 
was  Cave's  sole  property  till  his  death.  It  was 
continued  by  David  Henry,  a  printer,  who 
married  Cave's  sister  Mary  in  1784,  and  by 
Richard  Cave,  a  nephew.  Henry's  connection 
with  it  lasted  till  1702,  when  he  died.  John 
Nichols,  having  obtained  a  share  in  1778, 
edited  it  from  that  time  till  his  death  in  1810. 
Up  to  1781  it  was  published  at  St.  John's  Gate. 
In  1860  great  alterations  were  made.  In  1866 
it  passed  from  the  Nichols  family  to  the  Par- 
kers of  Oxford,  and  in  1865  to  Bradbury  & 
Evans.    It  still  exists  in  a  changed  form. 

[Nichola^s  lat.  Anecd.  vii.  66-7,  681 ;  Boe- 
well's  Johnson  (Croker's),  101-21 ;  Timperley's 
Lit.  andTypon.  Anecd.  624,  636, 648,  656,  688, 
776,  806 ;  Andrews's  British  Joomalism,  i.  140, 
ii.  206,  269,  271 ;  Wesfs  Warwickshire,  p.  107 ; 
Qratton,  The  Oallei^,  p.  19 ;  Bugby  School  Be- 

fister,  p.  16;  Hawkins  s  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  27  ; 
oarnal  of  House  of  Commons,  xxi.  85, 118,  119, 
127,  xxiii.  148 ;  Journal  of  House  of  Lords,  zxvii. 
94,  100,  107-9;  Gent  Mag  1736,  p.  3,  17.54.  p. 
67,  1792.  pt.  i.  578,  1856,  pp.  8,  131,  267.  631, 
667,  1867,  pp.  3,  149,  282,  879;  Quarterly  Bfr- 
view.  crii.  82 ;  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Walpole,  i. 
S73 ;  SloansMS.  4S02 ;  Add.  MS.  0972-8 ;  Foster's 
Priory  and  Gate  of  St.  John.]  J.  W.-G. 

CAVE,  JOHN  (A  1667),  ejected  clergy- 
man, was  bom  at  PickweU  in  LeicesteF- 
shire,  and  was  the  third  son  of '  John  Cave, 
Esq.,  and  Elizabeth  Brudenell,  his  wife.'    He 
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was  educated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  for  eight  years  chamber  fellow 
with  the  famous  Robert  Sanderson.  In  1629 
lie  WB8  presented  to  the  rectoir  of  his  native 
parish,  where  he  '  attended  to  his  ministerial 
cure  with  great  diligence,  and  Uved  in  great 
esteem  and  reroect  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  in  1643.'  A  long  and  Tivid  account  of 
his  sufferings  was  given  by  his  son,  William 
Cave  [q- V.J,  to  Mr.  Walker,  who  has  inserted 
it  in  full  in  his  'Sufferings  of  the  Clergy' 
(pt.  iL  220).  He  was  dispossessed,  and  was 
at  first  entertained  with  his  family  by  his  old 
neighbours, '  but  was  not  suffered  to  continue 
there,  nor  to  teach  school  there  or  elsewhere. 
Whereupon  he  took  up  his  dwelling  near 
Stamford,  where  not  being  suffered  to  abide 
long,  he  removed  up  to  London;  where, 
being  broken  with  age  and  sufferings,  and 
worn  out  with  long  and  tedious  winter 
ioumeys  from  oommittee  to  committee,  he 
departed  this  life  in  November  1667.' 

The  only  publication  of  Cave's  extant  is 
to  be  found  in  the  '  Lachrynue  Musarum,' 
1660.  It  is  entitled  '  An  Eik^e  upon  the 
much  lamented  Death  of  the  Lord  HastingB, 
only  Son  and  Heir  of  the  Earl  of  Huntii^ 
don,  deceased  at  London,  1649.  Sio  flevit 
deditiss.  familifB  ejusdem  et  humillimus 
servus,  J.  Cave.' 

[Nichols's  Histoiy  and  AntiqnitiM  of  Leicester- 
shire, vol.  iL  pt.  ii.  pp.  773,  &C. ;  Walker's  Suf- 
ferings of  the  Olergy,  pt.  ii.  220.]       J.  H.  0. 

OAVB,  Sib  STEPHEN  (1820-1880), 
politician,  eldest  son  of  Daniel  Cave  of  Gleve 
HiU,  near  Bristol  {d.  9  March  1872^  I7  his 
marriage  on  16  April  1820  with  Frances, 
only  daughter  of  Henry  Locock,  M.D.,  of 
London,  was  bom  at  Clinon  on  28  Dec.  1820, 
was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Balllol  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduat«d  B.A.  in  1843, 
and  M.A.  in  1846.  Being  called  to  the  bar 
at  the  Inner  Temple  on  20  Nov.  1846,  he 
commenced  his  career  by  going  the  western 
drcuit.  On  29  April  1859  he  entered  parliar 
ment  in  the  conservative  interest  for  Shore- 
ham,  and  retuned  his  seat  for  that  con- 
stituency to  24  March  1880.  He  was  sworn 
a  member  of  the  privy  council  on  10  July 
1866,  and  served  as  a  paymaster^eneral  and 
vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade  from  that 
date  to  December  1868 ;  in  1866  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  commissioner  for  negotiating  a 
fishery  convention  in  Paris.  As  judge-ad- 
vocate and  paymaster-general  he  act«d  from 
52  Feb.  1874  to  November  1876,  and  from 
that  date  to  24  March  1880  as  paymaster- 
general  only.  In  December  1875  he  was  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  Egypt,  charged  by 
Lord  Beaconsfleld  to  report  on  the  financial 


condition  of  that  country;  he  returned  in 
March  1876,  and  was  nominated  a  G.G.B.  on 
20  March  1880.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
and  of  other  learned  societies ;  chairman  of 
the  West  India  Committee,  and  a  director 
of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  the  London 
Dock  Company.  He  died  at  Chamb^ry,  Savoy, 
6  June  1880.  He  married,  on  7  Sept.  1862. 
Emma  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Iut.  Wil- 
liam Smyth  of  £!lkington  Hall,  Lincolnshire. 
He  wrote:  1.  'A  lew  Words  on  the  En- 
couragement given  to  Slavery  and  the  Slave 
Trade  bv  noent  Measures,  and  chiefly  by  the 
Susar  Bill  of  1848,'  1849.  2.  'Prevention 
and  Reformation  the  Duty  of  the  State  or  of 
Individuals  P  With  some  account  of  a  Re- 
formatory Institution,'  1866.  3.  'On  the 
distinctive  Principles  of  Punishment  and 
Reformation,'  1867.  4  '  Papers  relating  to 
Free  Labour  and  the  Slave  Trade,'  1861. 

\Ukw  Times,  19  June  1880,  p.  146 ;  Oiuhie. 
with  portrait,  11  Dee.  1876,  pp.  674,  5S9  ;  Ulus- 
tntted  London  News,  with  portrait,  11  Dee. 
1875,  p.  601.]  0.  a  a 

GAVE,  WnXIAM  (1637-1713).  Angli- 
can divine,  was  bom  in  1637  at  Kckwdl  in 
Leicestershire,  of  which  parish  his  father,  John 
Cave  [q.  v.],  was  vicar.     He  was  educ^ed 
at  Oakham  school,  and  in  1663  was  admitted 
a  '  sub  or  proper  sizar  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge ;  m  1664  he  was  likewise  ad- 
mitted scholar  of  the  house  in  one  of  the 
Lady  Margaret's  own  scholarships.'    He  was 
contemporary  with  William  Beveridge  at 
St.  John's.   He  took  his  B.A.  d^ree  in  1653, 
and  his  M.A.  in  1660.    In  1662  he  was  in- 
stituted to  the  vicarage  of  Islington,  and  In 
1679  he  was  collated  by  the  Archbishop  ot 
Canterbury  (Sancroft)  to  the  rectory  of  All- 
hallows  the  Great,  Thames  Street,  London. 
During  his  incumbency  the  church  of  AU- 
hallows   was    rebiiilt    by  Sir    Christopher 
Wren.    In  1681  he  was  incorporated  D.D.  at 
Oxford.  He  was  made  chaplain  to  ChariesII, 
and  in  1684  was  installed  canon  of  Windsor. 
He  resigned  Allhallows  in  1689  and  Isling- 
ton in  1691,  having  been  admitted  in  the 
previous  November  to  the  vicarage  of  Isle- 
worth,  a  quiet  place  which  suited  his  studi- 
ous temper.    He  married  Anna,  the  only 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Stonehouse.  by 
whom  he  had  a  large  family ;  she  died  in 
1691,  and  vras  buried  at  Islington ;  a  monu- 
ment in  St.  MaiVs  Church  relates  that  four 
sons  and  two  daughters  were  also  buried 
there  in  their  parents'  lifetime.   C^ve  himself 
died  (4  July  1713)  at  Windsor,  but  was 
buried  at  Islington,  near  his  wife  and  childm. 
Hewas  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Comber, 
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dean  of  Durham,  author  of '  The  Companion 
to  the  Temple,'  and  is  said  to  have  been  '  of 
a  learned  and  communicative  conversation ; ' 
he  is  also  reported  to  hare  been  'a  florid  and 
eloquent  preacher,'  and  the  two  printed  ser- 
mons he  has  left  behind  him  bear  out  this 
character.  But  his  fame  reets  upon  his 
writings  on  church  history,  which  are  voln- 
minous  and  valuable.  They  are  as  follows : 
1.  '  Primitive  Ohristianitj,  or  the  Religion 
of  Ancient  Christians  in  tJie  First  Ages  of 
the  Goepel,'  1672;  it  was  dedicated  to  Na- 
thaniel Crewe,  lord  bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
has  been  often  reprinted.  2.  'Tabuln  Eo- 
clesiasticte;  Tables  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,' 
1674.  3.  '  Antiquitates  Apostolicn ;  a  His- 
tory of  the  Lives,  Acts,  and  Martyrdoms  of 
the  Holy  Apostles  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
Two  Evangelists,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  To 
which  is  added,  an  introductory  discourse 
concerning  the  Three  Great  Bispensations  of 
the  Church — the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaical, 
and  the  EvangelicaL  Being  a  continuation 
of  the  "  Antimutates  Ohristianee ;  or,  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Holy  Jesus,"  by  Jeremy  Taylor,' 
1676.  4.  'Apostolici,  or  a  History  oi  the 
Lives,  Aots,  Deaths,  and  Martyrdoms  of  those 
who  were  contemporary  with  or  immediately 
succeeded  the  Apostles ;  as  also  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  primitive  Fathers  for  the  first 
three  hundred  years.  To  which  is  added  a 
Ohronology  of  the  Three  First  Ages  of  the 
Church,'  1677.  5. '  Eccleeiastici,  or  a  History 
of  the  Lives,  Acts,  Deaths,  and  Writings  <n 
the  most  eminent  Fathers  of  the  ChunSh  in 
the  Fourth  Century ;  wherein,  among  other 
things,  an  account  is  given  of  the  rise,  growth, 
and  progress  of  Arianism  and  all  other  sects  of 
that  age  descending  firom  it.  Together  with 
an  Lttroduction  containing  an  Historical 
Account  of  the  State  of  Paganism  under  the 
First  Christian 'Emperor,' 1682.  A.  <  A  Dis- 
sertation concerning  the  Government  of  the 
Ancient  Church  by  Bishops,  Metropolitans, 
and  Patriarchs.  More  particularly  concern- 
ing the  ancient  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishops  of  Some  and  the  encroachments  of 
that  upon  other  sees,  especiaUy  the  see  of 
Constantinople,'  1688.  7.  '  dhartophylax 
Eodeeiasticus,'  168fi ;  a  sort  of  abridgment 
of  the  '  TabulsB  Eceleeiasticee '  and  '  Historia 
Literaria,'  containing  a  short  account  of  most 
of  the  ecdeaiastical  writers  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  to  1617  A.D.  8.  '  Scriptorum  Ec- 
clesiastioomm  Historia  Literaria;'  a  literary 
history  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  in  two  parts, 
the  first  part  published  in  1688,  the  second 
in  1698.  Besides  these  historical  works  Dr. 
Dave  pnbliahed :  9.  '  A  Serious  Exhortation, 
with  some  important  Advices  relating  to  the 
M»  cases  about  Conformity,  recommended  to 


the  present  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
England,  beins  the  twenty-second  in  the 
London  Cases.  10.  '  A  Sermon  before  the 
Lord  Mayorat  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  5  Nov.  1680.' 
11.  '  A  Sermon  before  the  King  at  White- 
hall, 18  Jan.  1684,' published  by  his  majesty's 
command.  12.  'Epiatola  Apologetica  ad- 
versus  iniquas  J.  Clerici  Criminationes  in 
Epistolis  Criticis  et  Ecclesiasticis  nuper  edi- 
tis.  Qui  argumenta  ejus  pro  Eusebu  Aria^ 
nismo  ad  examen  levocantur,'  1700. 

The  merits  of  Cave  as  a  writer  consist  in 
the  thoroughness  of  his  research,  the  clear- 
ness of  his  style,  and,  above  all,  the  admir- 
I  ably  lucid  metnod  of  his  arrangement    Thus, 
!  in  '  Primitive  Christianity,'  in  part  L,  he 
{  deals  syst^natically  with  the  charges  aeainst 
I  the  primitive  christians — ^thenovuty  of  their 
doctrines,  their  mean  condition,  their  manner 
of  life ;  then  dwells  on  '  the  positive  parts  of 
their  religion,'  their  piety  to  Gk>d,  places  of 
worship,  fasts  and  festivals,  ministers,  sacn^ 
ments.     In  part  ii.  he  discusses  their  '  reli- 
gion as  respecting  themselves,  their  humility, 
heavenly-mindedness,  sobrie^  of  dress,  tem- 
perance, chastity,  religious  constancy,  pa- 
tience in  sufiering.'   In  part  iii.  he  treats  of 
their  '  religion  as  respecting  other  men,'  their 
justice  and  honesty,  love  and  charity,  unity 
and  peaceableness,  obedience  to  civil  govern- 
ment, and  discipline  and  penance. 

In  his  '  Historia  Literaria.'  the  most  ela- 
I  borate  of  all  his  works,  he  divides  his  sub- 
ject methodically  into  fifteen  'esecula'  (Apo- 
stolicum,  Gnosticum,  &c.),  and  gives,  at  the 
bM:inning  of  each,  a  short '  conspectus  s»- 
cuU,'  and  then  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
writers  in  it. 

Cave  had  various  troubles  in  connection 
with  his  publications.  He  was  accused, 
without  the  slightest  reason,  of  Socinianism. 
He  was  charged,  perhaps  with  a  little  more 
reason,  by  Le  Clerc,  who  was  then  writing 
his  'Bibliothdque  Universelle,'  with  'writing 
I  panegyrics  ratner  than  lives,'  and  also  with 
'  having  forcibly  drawn  Eusebius,  who  was 
;  plainly  enough  Arian,  over  to  the  side  of  the 
orthodox,  and  made  a  trinitarian  of  him ; ' 
this  produced  a  paper  warfare  between  the 
two  great  writers.  His  '  Tabulse  Ecclesias- 
ticjB  was  reprinted  at  Hamburg  in  1676 
without  his  knowledge  ('  me  pland  inscio '), 
and  evidently  to  his  great  annoyance.  His 
'  Historia  Literaria '  was  in  a  similar  way 
published  at  Geneva  in  1706,  which  is  sai^ 
to  have  caused  the  author  great  loss,  and  to 
have  so  disgusted  him  that  he  would  not 
issue  a  second  edition ;  but  he  spent  much  time 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life  in  revising 
repeatedlv  this  great  work.  He  made  alter»> 
tions  and  additions  equal  to  one-third  of 
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the  whole  work,  and  wrote  new  prolegomena. 
The  copy  was  left  in  the  hands  of  executors, 
Ohief-juatice  Beeve  and  Dr.  Jones,  a  brother 
canon  of  Windsor ;  they  both  died  soon  after 
the  work  went  to  press,  and  Dr.  Daniel 
Waterland  (than  whom  no  more  competent 
man  conld  possibly  have  been  found)  under- 
took the  care  of  it.  It  was  published  by 
subscription  in  1740,  and  this,  of  course,  is 
the  beet  edition.  Cave  had  another  trouble 
in  connection  with  this  work.  When  he 
was  engaged  in  compiling  it,  in  1686,  Henry 
Wharton,  then  a  young  man  (aged  2^),  was 
recommended  to  nim  by  Dr.  Barker,  senior 
fellow  of  Caius,  as  an  assistant.  Cave  was 
suffering  from  bad  health  and  required  such 
aid ;  Wharton  lived  in  the  house  with  Cave, 
and  matters  went  on  amicably  between  the 
workers,  and  Cave  acknowledged  most  grate- 
fully in  his  prolegomena  the  servioea  of 
Wharton,  testifying  that  the  appendix  of 
the  three  last  centuries  was  almost  wholly 
owing  to  him.  A  rnpture,  however,  arose; 
Gave  complained  of  Wharton,  and  Wharton 
of  Gave,  but  it  is  not  easy,  nor  at  all  neces- 
sary, to  understand  the  nature  of  the  dispute. 

[Cave's  Works,  passim;  Nichols's  Historr  and 
Antiquities  of  Laiceetersbire,  vol.  ii.  pt  ii.  pp. 
773,  &c. ;  Life  of  Heniy  Wharton,  prefixed  to 
ids  Sennons;  informattOD  fitom  Major  Cave 
Orme,  Cave's  desoeodaot.]  I.S.O. 

OAVELLUS,  HUGO.    [See  MaoCash- 

WBLL,  HUOH.] 

CAVENDISH,  CHAKIiES(1620-ie48), 

loyalist  general,  second  son  of  William,  second 
earl  of  Devonshire  [q.  v.],  was  bom  on  20  May 
1620,  and  named  after  Prince  Gharles,  his 
godfather.  In  1638  he  was  sent  abroad  to 
travel  with  a  sovemor ;  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Cairo  and  saw  a  large  part  of  Turkey. 
He  returned  to  England  in  May  1641,  and 
then  served  for  a  campaign  under  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he 
entered  the  king's  troop  of  guards  as  a  volun- 
teer under  the  command  of  Lord  Bernard 
Stuart.  At  EdgehiU  he  so  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valour  that  he  was  given  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  York's  troop  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Lord  Aubigny.  In 
consequence  of  a  disagreement  witn  an  in- 
ferior officer,  he  sought  an  independent  com- 
mand, and  obtained  from  the  king  a  commis- 
sion to  raise  a  regiment  of  horse  in  the  north. 
He  then  establiuied  himself  at  Newark,  and 
so  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity 
agiunst  the  parliamentarians,  that,  on  the  pe- 
tition of  theking's  commissioners  for  Notting- 
hamshire and  Lmcolnshire,  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  those  two 
counties,  with  the  rank  of  colonel-generaL 


On  28  March  1643  he  took  Grantham,  u>d 
on  11  April  defeated  youn^  Hotham  at  As- 
caster,  and  threatenea  an  irruption  into  tbe 
eastern  association.    He  received  the  quea 
at  Newark,  and  escorted  her  part  of  her  wtj 
to  Oxford,  taking  Burton-on-Trent  by  uatult 
I  during  the  mardi,  2  July  164S  (Rushwobib, 
;  V.  27^.  But  attemptmg  to  prevent  the  nis- 
ing  of^the  siege  of  Gainsborough,  he  ma  de- 
feated by  Cromwell,  and  fell  by  tJie  hand  of 
James  Berry,  GromweU's  captain-lieuteuot 
]  (28  July  1643).    He  was  buried  at  Newtik, 
^  but  thirty  years  later  his  body  was  lemond 
!  to  Derby,  to  be  interred  with  hia  mother. 

[Kennet's  Hamoirs  of  the  Family  of  OiTa 

dish,  1708.  Keonet  gives  extracts  ^m  t  nui- 

script  life  of  CoIodcI  Cavendish  ;  Aubrey'B  Let 

tern  (ed.  181.3),  ii.   274;   Lloyd's  JAeada  id 

Excellent  Personages,  p.  672 ;  Carlyle'i  Cnn- 

well,  Letter  xii,  and  appendix  6.    WaU«viot« 

an  epitaph  on  Charles  Cavendish,  vhich  ii  to  lif  i 

!  found  in  his  oollscted  Poems ;  there  is  tlm  a 

I  poem  on  him  in  the  Characters  and  Elegiet  of 

I  Sir  Francis  Wortley.]  C.  H.  F. 

CAVENDISH,  CHRISTIANA,  Cora- 

TES8  OF  Devokbhibb  (d.  1675),  was  tbe 

daughterofEdwardBniceofKinIo8s(1649.'- 

1611)  [q.  v.]  In  token  of  her  hthe^B  aervica 

I  she,  on  her  marriage  to  William  Caveoditli, 

I  second  earl  of  Devonshire  [q.  v.],  leceiTed 

from  the  king  a  grant  of  10,000/.    Aftertb 

I  death  of  her  husband  in  1628  she  had  tlu 

I  wardship  of  the  young  lord  and  the  can  of 

{ the  estates,  the  value  of  which  she  gietth 

increased  by  her  prudent  management.   At 

the  rebellion  she  waa  one  of  the  most  entkn- 

siastio  supporters  of  the  cause  of  the  king, 

,  and  her  devotion  to  it  was  increased  by  tk 

I  death  of  her  second  son,  Charles  [q.  v.],  vbo 

I  was  slain  at  Gainsborough  on  28  Juhr  1643i 

She  took  charge  of  the  king^s  effecta  ait«  tiic 

;  battle  of  Worcester,  and  during  the  pnt^ 

'  torate  was  accustomed  to  entertam  the  niends 

of  the  cause  at  her  house  at  Roehamptcm. 

and  also  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  tlie 

Srincipal  royalists  on  the  continent.  Genenl 
lonck,  it  is  said,  sent  her  a  private  signal  t» 
make  her  aware  of  his  intenticm  to  restore 
the  king.  After  the  Restoration  Charles  II 
frequently  resorted  to  her  house  at  Boe 
hampton,  and  the  queen  mother  lived  ob 
terms  of  unusual  intimacy  with  her  till  her 
death.  She  is  described  by  her  bic^rapbcr 
as '  of  that  affability  and  sweet  address,  viti 
so  great  wit  and  judgment,  as  captivated  ail 
who  conversed  with  ner.'  After  the  Bsito- 
ration  she  was  accustomed  freqnaitly  to  en- 
tertain the  wits  and  men  of  letters,  one  a 
her  favourite  friends  beii]|;  Edmund  Walls, 
who  had  been  a  sufferer  m  the  royal  ewate. 
Waller  dedicated  to  her  his '  Epistles,' wkid 
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eondade  with  an  '  Epistle  to  the  Duobess,' 
and  be  also  wrote  an  epitaph  on  ber  son. 
William,  earl  of  PembroKe,  wrote  a  volume 
of  poems  in  praise  of  ber  and  Lady  Rich, 
which  was  published  with  a  dedication  to 
ber  by  Donne.  A  portrait  of  the  countess  by 
Theodore  Russell  was  in  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's collection  at  Wobum.  ^e  died  on 
16  Jan.  1674-5. 

[Life  of  the  Bight  Hononrable  and  Keligions 
Laiiy,  Christian,  late  Counteu  Dowager  of  De- 
vonshire, London,  168S ;  Sir  William  Temple's 
Works,  ii.  185;  Kennet's  Memoirs  of  the  Family 
of  Cavendish,  pp.  12-20;  Collins's  Peerage,  ed. 
1812,  i.  326-38;  Lysons's  KnTirons  of  London, 
i.  480-2.]  T.  F.  H. 

CAVENDISH,  ELIZABETH,  Duchbss 
OP  Dbvohbhibe  (1758-1824),  daughter  of 
the  fourth  Earl  of  Bristol,  was  baptised 
18  May  1768.  In  early  life  she  married  John 
Thomas  Foster.  After  she  became  a  widow 
she  spent  some  time  on  the  continent  with 
Oeorgiana,  duchess  of  Devonshire  [q.  v.],  and 
other  ladies,  and  at  Lausanne  in  1787  met 
Gibbon,  who  had  then  just  finished  bis  '  His- 
tory.' He  read  to  her  some  of  the  concluding 
portions,  and  her  admiration  was  so  warmly 
expressed  that  Oibbon  suddenly  surprised  ber 
by  an  offer  of  his  hand.  The  offer  was  de- 
clined, but  Oibbon  took  the  disappointment 
philosophically,  and  while  his  estimate  of  her 
uscinations  remained  as  high  as  ever,  his 
firiendly  feelings  towaitis  her  underwent  no 
change.  Comparing  her  with  Georgiana,  the 
first  ducbees,be  writes : '  Bess  is  much  nearer 
the  level  of  a  mortal,  but  a  mortal  for  whom 
the  wisest  man,  historic  or  medical,  would 
tiirow  away  two  or  three  worlds  if  he  bad 
them  in  possession.'  He  also  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  tnat '  if  she  chose  to  beckon  the  lord 
coaoceUoT  from  his  woolsack  in  full  sight  of 
the  world,  he  could  not  resist  obedience.'  In 
1809  she  became  the  second  wife  of  the  fifth 
duke  of  Devonshire,  and  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  in  1811  she  took  up  her  residence 
in  Rome,  where  she  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  Italians  and 
foreign  residents,  and  her  bouse  became  the 
great  resort  of  the  brilliant  society  gathered 
together  in  Rome  from  all  countries.  Tick- 
nor  relates  that  he  went  to  ber  '  conversa- 
tiones  as  to  a  great  exchange  to  see  who  is  in 
Some,  and  to  meet  what  is  called  the  world' 
{Letters  and  Journal*,  i.  180),  and  Moore 
refers  to  her  and  Lady  Davy  as  the  rival 
ciceroni  at  Rome  (Journal  and  Oorretpon- 
denee,  iii.  48).  Ticknor  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  ihe  duchess,  though  '  a  good  respectable 
woman  in  her  way,'  yet '  attempts  to  plav  the 
Mncenas  a  little  too  much.'  She  spent  large 
■nms  is  excavations  at  the  Forum  with  con- 


siderable success,  and  she  was  one  of  the 
most  liberal  patrons  of  the  fine  arts.  Oanova 
and  Thorwaldsen  were  her  personal  friends. 
In  1816  she  printed  at  Rome  a  splendid  edition 
of  Horace's  '  Iter  ad  Brundusium,'  or  Fifth 
Satire  of  the  First  Book,  with  engravings 
by  the  brothers  Ripenhausen,  and  an  Italian 
translation  attributed  to  MolanmL  Its  title 
is '  Horatius  Flaccus  Quintus :  Satyrarum  lib. 
i.  Satyra  v.  (cum  Italiciana  veraione),  Ronue 
de  Romania.  On  account  of  various  errors 
in  the  translation  and  printing,  discovered 
too  late  to  prevent  its  circulation,  she  re- 
solved, on  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Consalvi, 
to  have  another  version  prepared,  which  was 

Srinted  at  Parma  by  the  press  of  Madame  Bo- 
oni,  with  engravings  fay  Caraccioli,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  works  ever  issued  by  that 
famous  press.  Its  title  is  '  Horatius  Flaccus 
Quintus :  Di  Q.  Or&sio  Flacco  Satira  v.,  tra- 
dujdone  italiana  con  rami  allusivi  (col  testo 
latino).  Paima  con  tipi  Bodoniani,  1818.'  In 
the  following  year  she  printed  in  two  volumes 
a  similar  edition  of  the  '  .£neid'  of  Viigil, 

Lawrence.  It  is  entitled  '  L'Eneide  <£  Vir- 
fldlio  recata  in  vers!  italiani  da  Annibal  Caro, 
Roma  de  Romanis,'  1819.  Her  portrait  is 
prefixed.  Copies  of  these  works  were  pre- 
sented by  her  to  various  European  sovereigns, 
and  to  several  of  the  more  important  public  li- 
braries. Shealsopublished  in  1816  a 'Journey 
through  Switzenand,'  originally  publisbea 
anonymously  in  1796,  and  added  to  it  the 
poem  by  Oeorgiana,  the  former  duchess,  on 
the  '  Passage  of  the  St.  Gbtbard.'  She  con- 
templated Editions  de  lure  of  the  works  of 
Cora  and  Dante,  but  died  before  these  purposes 
were  carried  into  execution,  SO  March  1824. 
On  her  death  several  medals  illustrative  of 
her  works  were  struck.  Her  portrait  when 
Lady  Elizabeth  Foster  was  painted  by  both 
Sir  Joshua  Reynoldii  and  Qainsborough.  A 
portrait  by  the  latter,  stolen  in  1876  from  the 
London  gallery  of  Messrs.  Agnew,  who  had 
purchased  it  from  the  Wynn  Ellis  collection, 
was  recovered  in  Chicago  in  1901  and,  after 
exhibition  in  London,  was  sold  to  Pierpont 
Morgan  of  New  York  for  80,000^ 

[Annual  Register,  Ixvi.  217-18  ;  Gent.  Mag. 
1843.  new  ser.,  zx.  586-91 ;  Gibbon's  Aarobio- 
graphy  and  Correspondence ;  Moore's  Journal  and 
Correspondence ;  Ticknor's  Jouroals ;  Notes  and 
Uaeries,  6th  ser.  vii.  187, 179, 413,  riii.  79 ;  Cat. 
Chatsworth  Libr.]  T.  F.  fl. 

CAVENDISH,  LoBD  FREDERICK 
(1729-1808),field-marshal,  third  son  of  Wil- 
liam, third  duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  was 
born  in  August  1729.  He  entered  the  army 
as  an  ensign  in  the  2nd  or  Coldstream  guards 
in  1760,  and  was  promoted  lieutenant  and 
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captain  on  17  March  1762,  captain  and  lieu- 
Centmt-colonel  on  3  May  1766,  and  colonel 
on  7  May  1768.  He  was  elected  MJP.  for 
Derbyshire  on  27  June  1761,  in  the  room 
of  his  elder  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Hart- 
ington,  who  was  summoned  to  the  House 
of  Lords  as  Lord  Cavendish  of  Hardwick, 
in  his  father's  barony,  and  for  Derby  in 
1764,  a  seat  which  he  held  without  inter- 
mission till  1780.  He  was  a  most  enthusi- 
astic soldier,  and  with  three  other  young 
officers,  Wolfe,  Monckton,  and  Keppel,  made 
a  compact  on  the  outbreak  of  the  seven 
years'  war  not  to  marry  until  France  was 
conquered.  Family  influence  secured  his 
rapid  promotion,  and  in  April  1767  he  pro- 
ceedea  to  Germany  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  served  tne  cam- 

C'gn  of  that  year  there.  In  September  1768 
accompanied  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in 
his  ludicrous  expedition  against  St.  Malo  as 
aide-de-camp,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
affair  of  St.  Cas.  He  at  first  refiised  to  go 
on  parole,  on  the  ground  that  his  duty  as  a 
member  of  parliament  would  make  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  vote  the  supplies  for  further 
war  against  France ;  but  the  Due  d'Aignillon 
overruled  his  objections,  and  said, '  Let  not 
that  prevent  you,  for  we  should  no  more 
object  to  your  voting  in  parliament  than  to 
your  begetting  children  lest  they  should  one 
day  fight  against  France.'  In  1760,  after  his 
exchange  had  been  arranged,  he  went  to 
Germany  again  as  brigadier-general,  and  held 
command  of  a  brigade  of  infantry  in  the  army 
of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  in  1763.  In  1769-60  he 
was  colonel  67th  regiment.  On  30  Oct.  1760 
he  was  made  colonel  of  the  34th  regiment,  a 
command  which  he  held  for  thirty-seven 
years,  and  on  7  March  1761  he  was  pro- 
moted major-general.  He  succeeded  to  the 
beautiful  estate  of  Twickenham  Park  under 
the  will  of  the  Countess  of  Moimtrath  in 
1766,  and  was  promoted  lieutenant-general 
on  30  April  1770.  His  political  principles 
prevented  him  from  applying  for  a  command 
m  the  American  war  of  independence,  but  he  [ 
was  promoted  general  on  20  Nov.  1782,  and  i 
made  a  field-marshal  on  30  July  1796.  He 
died  at  Twickenham,  unmarried,  on  21  Oct.  I 
1803,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  his  immense  property  to  his  favou- 
rite nephew,  Lord  George  Cavendish,  M.P., 
afterwards  first  earl  of  Burlington. 

[Bose's  Biog.  Diet. ;  Historical  Beoord  of  the 
34th  Begiment.]  H.  M.  S. 

CAVENDISH,     LoBD     FREDERICK 
CHARLES  (1836-1882),  chief  secretary  for  I 
Iielaud,  was  second  son  of  William  Caven-  ' 


dish,  seventh  duke  of  Devonshire,  \ 
riage,  6  Aug.  1829,  with  Blanchis  < 
Howard,  fourth  daughter  of  ~ 
earl  of  Carlisle.  He  was  bom  at  < 
Place,  Eastbourne,  on  80  Nov.  1836,  and  after 
being  educated  at  home,  matriculated  in 
1866  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  1868,  and  thai  mmi 
as  a  comet  in  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  own 
yeomanry  cavalry.  From  1859  to  1864  he 
was  private  secretary  to  Lord  Granville.  He 
travelled  in  the  United  States  in  1869-60, 
and  in  Spain  in  1860.  He  entered  f^ 
ment  as  a  liberal  for  the  northern  divisioo 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  15  July 
1866,  and  retained  that  seat  until  his  death. 
After  serving  as  private  secretary  to  the 
prime  minister,  Mr.  Gladstone,  firom  July 
1872  to  August  1878  he  became  a  jnnior 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  held  office  nntil 
the  resignation  of  the  ministry.  He  per- 
formed the  duties  of  financial  secretai;  to 
the  treasury  from  April  1880  to  May  1S8^ 
when  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  E.  'Fai- 
ster,  chief  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenut 
of  Ireland,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
In  company  with  £arl  Spencer,  lord-liente- 
nant,  he  proceeded  to  Dublin,  and  took  the 
oath  as  cnief  secretary  at  the  Castle,  DuUin, 
on  6  May  1882 ;  but  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  while  walking  in  the  Phcmii 
Park  in  company  with  Thomas  Henry  Bo^ 
[q.  v.],  the  under-eecretary,  he  was  atticked 
m>m  behind  by  several  men,  who  with  knrra 
murdered  Mr.  Burke  and  himself.  His  body 
being  brought  to  England,  was  buried  ia 
Edensor  churchyard,  near  Chatsworth,  on 
11  May,  when  three  hundred  membsn  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  thirty  thonaand 
other  persons  followed  the  remains  to  the 
grave.  The  trial  of  the  murderers  in  1883 
[see  Caset,  Jams]  made  it  evident  that  the 
death  of  Cavendish  was  not  premeditated, 
and  that  he  was  not  recognised  by  the  atai*- 
sins ;  the  plot  was  laid  against  Mr.  Burlie, 
and  the  former  was  murdered  because  be 
happened  to  be  in  the  company  of  a  person 
who  had  been  marked  out  for  destructioo. 
A  window  to  Cavendish's  memory  was  placed 
in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster,  *t 
the  cost  01  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  known  as  an  industriooe 
administrator,  who  seldom  spoke  in  the  houie 
except  upon  subjects  of  which  he  had  official 
cogmsauce  or  special  experience,  but  he  took 
an  interest  in  educatioiial  questions,  and  oo 
every  side  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  aibt- 
nity  and  devotion  to  business.  Hemarried,an 
7  June  1804,  Lucy  Caroline,  second  daughter 
of  George  William  Lyttelton,  fourth  baron 
Lyttelton,  and  maid  of  honour  to  the  quMo. 
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[Oiaphie,  IS  Uay  1882,  with  portnit,  and 

20 Hay ;  Illiutrated London  Neir8,  lOFeb.  1866, 
with  portrait,  18  Blay  1882,  with  portrait,  and 
SOHajr;  Annual  Begieter  for  1882  and  1883; 
Coraolius  Brown's  Life  of  Earl  of  Beaconsfleld 
(1882),  ii.  287,  with  portrait;  Yorkshire  Notes 
and  Queries,  1886,  with  portiait.]      d.  0.  B. 

CAVENDISH,  GEOBGE(1600-1661P), 
biographer  of  Wolaev,  was  the  elder  son  of 
Thomas  Cayendish,  clerk  of  the  pipe  in  the 
exdiequer,  who  married  the  dauffuter  and 
heiress  of  John  Smith  of  Padbrook  Hall  in 
Suffolk.  In  1624  his  father  died,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  mairied  Mugery,  daughter  of 
William  Eratp  of  Spains  Hall  in  Essex,  and 
niece  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  In  1626  or  1627 
he  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Wolaey 
as  gentleman-usher, '  abandoning,'  as  Wolsej 
eaid, '  his  own  country,  wife,  and  children,  his 
own  house  and  family,  his  rest  and  quietness, 
only  to  serve  me.'  From  this  time  to  Wolsey's 
death  he  was  in  close  attendance  upon  him  and 
accompanied  him  in  his  embassy  to  France, 
about  which  he  givee  many  curious  particu- 
lars. When  Wolsey  lost  the  royal  favour 
Cavendish  staved  with  him,  and  he  gives  a 
full  account  oi  the  life  of  the  great  caTOinal  in 
his  adversity.  He  was  wit£  him  when  he 
died  at  Leicester,  and  afterhis funeral  wentto 
London,  where  he  wasquestioned  before  the 
privy  council  about  Wolsey's  last  words. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  bore  witness  in  his  be- 
half: 'This  gentleman  both  justly  and  pain- 
fully served  the  cardinal,  his  masterjbke  a 
just  and  diligent  servant.'  Heniy  VlXl  re- 
warded him  by  giving  him  six  of  Wolsey's 
beet  cart  horses,  with  a  cart  to  carry  his  stuff, 
and  five  marks  for  his  costs  homewards,  also 
ten  pounds  of  unpaid  wages,  and  twenty 
pounds  for  a  rewani.  With  this  Cavendish, 
in  1630,  returned  to  his  home  at  Olemsford 
in  Suffolk,  where  he  lived  a  quiet  life.  He 
had  no  further  desire  to  try  lis  fortunes  at 
court.  He  laid  to  heart  the  lesson  of  Wolsey's 
fall,  and  eschewed  ambition.  He  was  attached 
to  the  old  faith,  and  looked  on  with  mis- 
nvings  at^e  changes  of  the  later  years  oi  < 
Henry  VlLL  In  the  reign  of  Mary  he  was  i 
cheered  by  a  ray  of  hope,  and  set  to  work  to  I 
write  down  his  remembrances  of  the  master  ' 
whom  he  loved,  but  whose  career  had  served 
to  him  aa  a  warning  against  the  vanity  of 
hnman  endeavour.  Internal  evidence  shows 
that  his  '  Life  of  Wolsey '  was  written  in 
1<J67 ;  but  it  was  not  published,  for  the  acces- 
aion  of  Elizabeth  brought  forth  changes,  and 
>t  was  dangerous  to  publish  a  work  which 
isceesarily  spoke  of  oisputed  questions  and 
reflected  on  persons  who  were  still  alive. 
Cavendish  was  contented  to  regard  himself 
u  one  who  had  failed  in  life.    Ha  saw  hi» 


younger  brother,  William  [q.  t.],  succeeding 
and  growing  prosperous,  vrhile  he  himseu 
grew  poorer.  In  1668  he  granted  his  manor 
of  Cavendish  OverhiU  to  his  son  William,  a 
London  mercer,  for  40/.  a  year ;  his  grandson, 
William,  sold  it  in  1660.  From  this  time  the 
record  of  the  family  is  lost.  It  followed  the 
example  of  its  ancestor  and  fell  into  decay. 
Cavendish  himself  died  in  1661  or  1662. 

Cavendish's  work,  the  '  Life  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,'  long  remained  in  manuscript.  Ex- 
tracts from  it  were  inserted  by  Stowe  in  his 
'  Annals.'  In  1641  vros  published  for  party 
purposes  a  garbled  text  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Negotiations  of  Thomas  Woolsey,  the 
great  Oardinallof  England,  composed  by  one 
of  his  own  servants,  being  his  gentleman- 
usher.'  This  edition  was  reprinted  with  slight 
changes  of  title  in  1667  and  1706,  and  in  the 
■Haneian  Miscellany/  1744-6.  Orove,  in 
his  '  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Oa> 
dinal  Wolsey'  (1742-4),  republished  thesame 
text,  but,  finding  his  mistake,  issued  a  few 
copies  from  the  manuscript  in  1761.  It  was 
edited  from  two  manuscripts  in  the  Lambeth 
Library  by  Wordsworth  in  his '  Ecclesiastical 
Biography '  in  1810 ;  and  more  completely  by 
Singer, '  Cavendish's  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,' 
1816,  2nd  edition  1827.  Singer's  text  was 
reproduced  by  Professor  H.  Morley  in  a 
volume  of  the  'Universal  Library,  1886. 
Many  manuscripts  are  in  existence,  and  the 
book  had  a  large  circulation  before  it  was 
committed  to  the  press. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  some  uncertainty 
about  the  authorship,  whether  it  was  the 
work  of  George  Cavendish  or  of  his  better 
known  brother  William  [q.  v.]  Thequestion 
was  settled  in  1814,byBev.  Joeeph  Hunter  of 
Bath,  in  a  pamphlet,  'who  wrote  Cavendish's 
Life  of  Wolsey  P '  which  is  reprinted  in  voL 
ii.  of  Singer's  edition.  Hunter  proved  satis- 
factorilyoy  internal  evidence  that  George, 
not  William,  Cavendish  was  Wolsey's  usher, 
and  consequently  author  of  the  book.  Wil- 
liam Cavendishs  eldest  son  was  bom  in 
1684,  so  that  he  could  not  have  left  wife  and 
children  to  enter  Wolsey's  service ;  also  he 
died  in  1667,  before  the  book  was  finished. 
The  general  character  of  the  book  does  not 
fit  in  with  the  prosperity  of  William  Caven- 
dish's career.  It  is  the  production  of  a  re- 
fined, pious,  and  gentle  nature,  which  looks 
back  over  many  years  of  quiet  melancholy 
upon  a  period  when  he  too  had  home  a  part 
in  great  affairs.  The  view  of  Wolsey  taken 
by  Cavendish  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  Shakespeare,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  Shakespeare  had  read  Ca- 
vendish in  manuscript.  Cavendish  writes 
with  the  fullest  admiration  for  Wolsey  and 
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lyinpath^  with  his  aims ;  bnt  reflection  hta 
taugnt  hun  the  pathetic  side  of  all  worldly 
aims.  He  admits  Wolsey's  haughtiness,  hia 
'  respect  to  the  honour  of  his  person  rather 
than  to  his  spiritual  profes8ion,'l>at  this  does 
not  diminish  his  personal  affection  or  destroy 
the  glamour  of  the  cardinal's  glorr.  Tlis 
picture  which  Cavendish  draws  m  Wolaer  ia 
most  attractive,  and  recalls  vividly  the  im- 
pression which  he  produced  in  his  own  time. 
The  refinement,  the  sim^Ucitj,  the  genuine 
goodness  of  the  writer  is  present  at  every 
page.  The  fulness  of  portraiture,  the  diMtr- 
ness  of  personal  details,  the  graceful  descrip- 
tion, the  reserve  shown  in  drawing  firem  me- 
mories of  a  time  long  past  and  ouuived,  give 
the  book  a  distinction  of  its  own,  and  place 
it  high  among  English  biographies. 

Besides  the  '  Life  of  Woisey,'  Singer  pub- 
lishes, from  a  manuscript  in  the  Douce  col- 
lection, some  poems  or  Qeoige  Cavendish 
which  he  calls  '  Metrical  Visions.'  They  are 
written  in  the  style  of  Skelton,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  '  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,'  and 
represent  the  lamentations  of  fallen  favourites 
bemoaning  their  errors.  The  poems  are  rough 
and  halting.  If  they  are  the  production  of 
George  Cavendish,  he  certainly  had  no  claima 
to  rank  as  a  poet. 

[The  Cavendish  family  is  dealt  with  in  a  paper 
by  Ot.  T.  Boggles  in  the  Aichsologia,  zi.  60, 
&&,  "The  Manor  of  Cavendish  in  Suffolk.'  All 
that  is  kncwn  of  Qeorge  Oavendish  is  collected  by 
Hunter  in  his  pamphlei  above  mentioned ;  a  good 
account  of  the  fortanss  of  his  book  is  given  by 
Professor  Morley  in  the  preface  to  his  edition.] 

M.  C. 

OAVEin>ISR  GEORGIANA,DuoHB88 
OP  Dbvonshibb  (1767-1806),  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  John,  first  earl  Spencer,  was  bom  9  June 
1767.  She  married  m  June  1774  the  fifth 
duke  of  Devonshire,  who  was  regarded  as 
the  'first  match'  in  England,  and  his  wife 
became  the  reigning  queen  of  society.  She  set 
the  fashion  in  dress,  and  introduced  a  simple 
and  graceful  style  to  supersede  the  ridicu- 
lous hoop.  Bat  though  entering  with  great 
zest  into  the  fashionable  amusements  of  the 
time,  she  possessed  intellectual  and  moral 
characteristics  of  a  kind  which  entitles  her 
to  be  classed  above  the  ordinary  women  of 
fashion.  Great  as  were  her  personal  charms, 
they  were  not  the  chief  source  of  her  influence 
even  over  the  majority  of  her  admirers ;  '  it 
lay  in  the  amenity  and  graces  of  her  deport- 
ment, in  her  irresistible  maimers,  and  the  se- 
dnctionofher  society '('WBA.XALL,P<MtAumotw 
Memoir*,  iii.  342).  Walpole  writes  of  her, 
she  '  efiaces  all  without  being  a  beauty;  but 
her  youthful  figure,  flowing  good  nature,  sense 
and  lively  modesty,  and  modest  familiarity 


make  her  a  phenomenon '  (Lettert,  vL  188). 
Madame  d'ArUav  when  she  met  her  did 
not  find  so  much  beauty  as  she  expected,  bat 
'  far  more  of  manner,  politeness,  and  emtle 
quiet '  {Diaty,  v.  264).  She  delighted  m  the 
society  of  persons  of  talent,  and  numbovd 
among  her  special  friends  Fox,  Sheridan,  and 
Selwvn.  Wraxall records  that  he  has  'Men 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  then  in  the  frtt 
bloom  of  youth,  huTiging  on  the  senttneei 
that  fell  £ram  Johnson's  ups,  and  contendinf 
for  the  neareet  place  to  hia  chair'  (ifoMm, 
L  1S3).  Johnson  when  sevens-five  visited 
the  duke  and  duchess  in  1784  at  C!hat*wortk 
and  was,  he  mentions,  '  kindly  received  and 
honestly  pressed  to  stay,'  but  on  aoooont  of 
his  bodily  infirmities  declined  to  pnkuig 
his  visit  (BoBWBLL,  Life  of  Johneon).  The 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  very  strong;  op- 
posed to  the  political  party  in  power,  uo, 
notwithstanding '  theendeavours  of  the  eooit 
party  to  deter  her  by  the  most  illiberal  and  ia- 
deoent  abuse'  (Whjolb,  Letter*,  viiL  37S), 
devoted  her  utmost  efforts  to  secnie  the  » 
turn  of  Fox  at  the  famous  Westminster  else- 
tion  of  1784.  During  her  canvass  she  entend 
'  some  of  the  most  blackguard  houses  in  tht 
Long  Acre'  (OormDalU*  Oorreapondenn,  L 
186) ;  though  very '  coarsely  received  by  some 
worse  than  tars '  fWAiPOLB,  2>«er»,  viii.  4fl9), 
she  was  not  in  Uie  least  daunted,  and  is  eaid 
to  have  exchaiu;ed  kisses  for  promises  of 
votes.  She  diea  at  Devonshire  House,  Pic- 
cadilly, 30  March  1806,  and  was  buried  in 
the  family  vault  at  St.  Stephen's  Chuicb, 
Derbv.  She  left  a  son  and  two  daugfaten. 
The  duchess  wrote  verse,  some  of  which  dis- 
plays very  apt  and  elegant  expression,  whil* 
the  sentiment  also  rises  above  the  common- 
place. Walpole  refers  to  a  number  of  poema 
circulating  in  manuscript,  written  uf  ha 
while  a  girl  to  her  father  (*.  vi  217),  and 
mentions  also  having  seen  an  'Ode  to  Hope' 
by  her, '  easy  and  prettily  expressed,  thougn  it 
does  not  express  much,'  and  '  Hope's  Answer' 
by  the  Rev.  William  Mason,  of  which  be  en- 
tertained  a  much  higher  opinion.  A  poem 
by  her  on  the '  Passage  of  the  Mountain  of  St 
Qothard^'  dedicated  to  her  children,  was  pub- 
lished with  a  French  translation  by  the  Abb* 
de  Lille  in  1802 ;  an  Italian  translation  by 
j  Signer  Polidori  appeared  in  1803 ;  a  Gennsi 
;  translation  in  1805 ;  and  in  1816  it  was  re- 

Erinted  by  the  duke's  second  wifi»,  E^ixabMb 
q.  v.],  along  with  a  '  Journey  through  Swit- 
zerland,' originally  published  in  1796.  It 
g^ve  occasion  to  the  ode  of  Coleridge  witk 
the  refrain — 

0  lady,  nuraed  ia  pomp  and  pleatnre, 
Whence  learned  yon  that  hcraio 
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Several  portraits  of  the  duchess  are  at  Al- 
tborpe,  Northamptonshire,  the  seat  of  Eul 
^^pencer.  One  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
another  by  Qainsborough  represent  her  aa  a 
child.  Both  Sir  Joshua  and  Gainsborough 
also  painted  full-length  pictures  of  her  when 
duchess,  and  a  fifth  portrait  is  by  Anselica 
Kauffmann.  The  Dune  of  Devonshire  is  the 
owner  of  two  other  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  one  at  Chatsworth  and  the  other 
at  Chiswick  (unfinished,  with  hat  and 
feather).  Other  portraits  by  Gainsborough, 
Cosway,  Downham,  and  Nixon  are  extant, 
and  several  haye  been  engraved.  According 
to  Walpole,  Lady  Di  Beauclerk  had  also 
drawn  her  portrait,  and  it  had  been  engraved 
by  Bartolozzi,  but  only  afew  impressions  were 
tikea  (letters,  yiu  6i).  Wraxall  states  that 
'the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  succeeded  Lady 
Melbourne  in  the  attachment  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales ; '  but  '  of  what  nature  was  that 
attachment,  and  what  limits  were  affined  to 
it  by  the  duchess,  must  remain  matter  of 
coigecture '  (Memoirg,  t.  871). 

[Oent.  Mag.  Ixzvi.  pt.  i.  p.  S86 ;  Annual  Re- 
gister, xlvii.  821 ;  Evans's  Catalogue  of  Engraved 
Portraits, i.  98,  ii.  1 22 ;  Madame  d'Arbla/s  Diary ; 
Mrs.  Delany's  Correspondenoe ;  Thomas  Baikes's 
Journal ;  Cornwallis  Correspondence ;  Trotter's 
Memoin  of  Fox ;  Notes  and  Qneries,  4th  eer.  xi.  | 
15fi,227.  The  duchess  was  the  theme  of  the 'Pic- 
cadilly Bean^ '  and  other  ballads.]     T.  F.  H. 

CAVENDISH,    Sib    HENRY   (1782- 

1804),  parliamentary  reporter,  eldest  son  of 
SirHenryCavendish,bart.,ofDoveridgeHall, 
Derbyshire,  was  bom  on  IS  Sept.  1782,  and 
eat  as  member  for  Lostwithiel  in  Cornwall 
from  1768  to  1774.  He  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy  on  hisfather's  death  in  1776.  Three 
years  later  he  was  made  receiver-general  for 
Ireland,  and  sworn  of  the  privy  council  in 
that  country,  and  in  1796  he  was  appointed 
deputy  vice- treasurer  of  Ireland.  He  sat  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  for  Lismore 
1766-8,  1776-81,  and  1798-1800,  and  for 
KiUibegs  1791-7.  In  1757  he  married  Sarah, 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Brad- 
shaw,esq.,and  this  lady  was  inl792  advanced 
to  the  peerage  of  Ireland  by  the  title  of  Baro- 
ness oiWaterpark.  Cavendish  died  at  Black- 
rock,  near  Dublin,  on  3  Aiig.  1804,  and  on  the 
decease  of  his  widow  in  1807,his  eldest  son,  Sir 
Richard  Cavendish,  became  Lord  Waterpark. 
His  only  published  work  is  '  A  Statement  of 
the  Public  Accounts  of  Ireland,'  London, 
1791,  8vo. 

Sir  Henrytook,inQumey'8sv8temofshoit- 
l.and,  copious  verbatim  notes  of  the  debates  in 
what  has  been  termed  the  unreported  parlia- 
ment,fromlOMayl768tol8Junel774.  The 
manuscripts,  consisting  of  forty-eight  quarto 


volumes,  are  now  in  the  British  Musenm 
{^erton  Collection,  Nob.  216-62).  The  his- 
torical value  of  these  manuscripts  may  he  es- 
timated from  the  fact  that  they  contain  two 
hundred  and  fifty  speeches  of  Edmund  Burke, 
together  with  a  number  of  the  most  striking 
speeches  of  George  Qrenville,  Lord  North, 
Dowdeswell,  Charles  James  Fox,  Wedder- 
bum,  Dunning,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  Thur- 
low,  Sir  Cteorge  Savile,  Colonel  Barr6,  Black- 
stone,  Serjeant  Glynn,  Alderman  Beckford, 
and  other  distinguished  public  characters. 
Mr.  J.  Wright,  editor  of  the  '  Parliamentary 
History  of  Engluid,'  extracted  from  Caven- 
dish's notes  an  account  of  the '  Debates  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons  in  the  year  1774  on  the 
Bill  for  making  more  effectual  provision  for 
the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,' 
London,  1839,  8vo.  Mr.  Wright  also  pub- 
lished by  subscription  another  portion  of*  Sir 
Henry  Cavendish's  Debates  of  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  thirteenth  Parliament  of 
Chreat  Britain,  commonlv  called  the  unre- 
ported Parliament,'  2  vols.  London,  1841-3. 
The  work  was  to  have  extended  to  four  vo- 
lumes, but  was  not  proceeded  with  beyond 
the  eighth  part,  which  ends  on  27  March  1771. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  important  historical 
publication  will  some  dav  be  completed.  The 
early  portion  of  Cavendish's  collection  has 
evidently  been  written  out  under  the  inspec- 
tion or  frr>m  the  dictation  of  the  reporter 
himself,  and  apparently  with  a  view  to  pub- 
lication ;  another  portion  is  transcribed  from 
the  shorthand  notes,  but  the  outline  is  not 
filled  up ;  while  a  third  portion  remuns  still 
in  shorthand^  but  is  easily  decipherable  by 
any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Gumey's  sys- 
tem, especially  with  the  aid  of  thealphabettcal 
list  of  oontraotions  given  in  the  Egerton  MS. 
263''. 

[Wright's  prefaces  to  the  Farliamentarv  De- 
bates ;  MeDougall'ii  Sketches  of  Irish  Foliticsl 
Characters,  208;  Croker's  Correspondence  and 
Diaries,  iii.  293  ;  Blacker's  Sketches  of  Booters- 
town  and  Donnybrook,  182,  194 ;  Cooper's  Par- 
liamentary Shorthand;  Oent.  Mag.  Izxiv.  (ii.) 
789.]  T.  C. 

CAVENDISH,  HENRY  (1731-1810), 
natural  philosopher,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  third  son  of  the 
second  Duke  of  Devonshire  by  Lady  Anne 
Grey ,  fourth  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Kent. 
He  was  bom  on  10  Oct.  1781,  not  in  England, 
as  is  sometimes  stated,  but,  according  to  Lord 
Burlington,  at  Nice,  where  his  mother  had 
gone  on  account  of  Hi-health.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  about  two  years  old.  In 
1742  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Newcombe,  who  was  master  of  the  Hackney 
seminary.    On  18  Dec.  1749  Cavendish  went 
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diiectW  from  school  to  Cambridge,  and  en- 
tered Feterhouse  College.  He  commenced 
residence  on  24  Nov.,  and  resided  ve^  regu- 
larly until  23  Feb.  1763,  when  he  left  with- 
oat  taking  his  degree. 

After  leaving  college,  Cavendish  ttpoeen 
to  have  lived  chiefly  in  London,  though  we 
find  him,  accompamed  by  his  brother  Frede- 
rick, visiting  Paris.  The  obscurity  which 
hangs  over  Cavendish's  private  history  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  determine  what  induced 
him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  ezpeii- 
mental  science.  Mathematics  appear,  from 
the  numerous  unpublished  papers  which  are 
still  in  existence,  to  have  Men  his  fiivourite 
study.  His  first  recorded  scientific  work  was 
'  Experiments  on  Arsenic,'  which  he  carefully 
wrote  out  for  the  instruction  of  some  friends, 
and  which  from  a  date  on  some  memorandums 
appear  to  have  been  the  subject  of  his  investi- 
gations in  1764.  In  Cavendish's 'Note-book  of 
Experiments'  we  find  notices  of  an  extensive 
senesof  enenments  <m  heat  bearing  the  date 
of  6  Feb.  1766,  which  were  never  publidy  te- 
fiwred  to  until  1783.  These  researches  were 
remarkable  from  being  made  when  the  doc- 
trine of  phlogiston  was  generally  adopted, 
and  had  they  been  published  they  would  have 

S'ven  Cavendish  chronological  precedence  to 
lack.  Cavendish  certaimy  investigated  the 
evolution  of  heat  which  attoids  the  solidifica- 
tion of  liquids  and  the  condensation  of  gases. 
He  also  constructed  tables  of  the  specLficneats 
of  various  bodies,  being  at  this  time  evidently 
ignorant  of  the  labours  of  Black  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  1766  Cavendish  made  his  first  public 
contribution  to  science  by  sending  to  the 
Boyal  Society  a  paper  on  '  Factitious  Airs.' 
Three  parts  only  01  this  memoir  were  pub- 
lidied.  In  1767  we  find  in  the '  Philosophical 
Transactions'  a  communication  from  Caven- 
didi,  being  the  '  Analysis  of  one  of  the  Lon- 
don Pump-waters '  (that  of  Kathbone  Place). 
In  this  he  noticed  the  large  quantity  of  calca- 
reous earth  which  was  deposited  on  boUing, 
which  he  proved  was  retamed  in  solution  by 
carbonic  acid.  Finding  that  other  London 
pump-waters  gave  a  precipitate  of  calcareous 
earth  with  Ume  water,  and  yielded  a  similar 
residue  by  evaporation,  Cavendish  thought 
it  'reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  unneutra- 
Used  earth  in  all  waters  is  suspended  merely 
by  being  united  to  more  than  its  natural 
proportion  of  fixed  air'  (i.e.  carbonic  acid). 
Cavendish  was  prepared  for  this  by  the  in- 
vestigation of  Dr.  Brownrigg,  who  had  found 
'  that  a  great  deal  of  fixed  air  is  contained 
in  spa  water.'  Dr.  Black  also,  in  his  'Inau- 
gural Dissertation '  in  1764,  explained  to  his 
students  at  the  university  of  Glasgow  the 
properties  of  carbonic  acid,  and  whibited 


some  of  its  chaiactetistic  peculiarities.  Ci- 
vendish,  however,  detemuned  the  spedfie 
gravity  of  this  gas,  and  was  the  first  to  ahov 
that  a  small  quantity  of  it  was  sufScioit  to 
deprive  common  air  of  the  power  of  support- 
ing flame  or  sustaining  ufe.  In  Jaiuui; 
1783  Cavendish  read  before  the  Boytl  So- 
ciety 'An  Account  of  a  new  Eudiometer.' 
During  this  long  interval  Beremann,  Scheele, 
Lavoisier,  and  Priestley  had  been  aetrrelT 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  determine  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere.  Theprenil- 
ing  hypothesis  of  chemists  at  this  tans  wis 
that  t&m  existed  an  hypothetical  prinopk 
called '  phlogiston '  by  Stahl,  which  acooonted 
for  the  phenomena  of  combustion. 

It  is  evident  that  this  hypothetical  pUo- 
giston,  or  matter  of  heat,  was  identical  with 
hydrogen  gas,  and  Priestley  called  this  ele- 
ment 'inflammable  air.'    Cavendish,  in  the 
first  part  of  his  paper  on  '  Factitious  Ain,' 
treats  of  hydrogen,  and  some  writer*  htm 
consequently  inegarded  him  as  the  discoverer 
of  that  gas.    B«  certainly  never  claims  tbis 
himself,  and  referring  to  the  explosibiUty  of 
a  mixture  of  air  and  hydrogen,  he  saya  '  it 
!  has  been  observed  by  others.'    Boyle  ui  tlie 
seventeenth  century  mentions  tms  gu  u 
bein^  funiliar  to  many,  and  Dr.  T.  Thom- 
son informs  us  that  the  combustibility  of 
hvdrogen  was  known  about  the  betnnnisg 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  often  ex- 
hibited as  a  curiosity,  being  especiallj  mes- 
tioned  in  Cramer's  '  Elenwnta  Docimuis' 
(1739).    Cavendish,  with  his  usual  hooeStj, 
states  that  his  experiments  '  on  the  explosion 
of  inflammable  air '  with  common  and  asjUo- 
gisticated  air  were  made  in  the  summer  of 
1781.    The  production  of 'fixed  air'  w»8«t 
this  time  regarded  as  the  invariable  leeoH 
of  phl(^;i8tication,  or,  as  we  should  call  it,  of 
the  deoxidation  of  atmospheric  air.    CsTen- 
dish  readily  disproved  the  correctness  of  this 
view,  and  he  began  to  inquire  what  vw 
the  product  of  the  combustion  of  hvdrogen 
in  air  and  in  oxygen.     Dr.  Priestley  and 
I  Warltire,  a  lecturer  on  natural  philosophy  in 
Birmingham,   were  experimenting   on  the 
'  same  subject  with  a  detonating  tube,  and 
j  they  observed  a  deposition  of  moisture  to 
j  follow  each  explosion.    Priestley  does  not 
I  appear  to  have  paid  any  attention  to  thtf 
j  phenomenon,  and  Warltire  referred  it  to  the 
I  condensation  of  water  which  had  existed  in 
'  a  state  of  vapour  in  the  gases.    The  hypo- 
thesis that  phlo^ton  was  present  in  all 
,  combustibles  led  Priestley  and  La  PI** 
astray,  and  the  appearance  of  nitric  acid — 'h' 
composition  of  which  was  quite  unknown  in 
j  1784— in   the  condensed  water  tended  to 
I  involve  the  problem.    Cavendish,  by  moat 
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inffemous  experimeuts,  proved  that  the  nitric 
acid  was  formed  itoja  the  atmoepherio  nitro- 
gen present  in  the  detonating  elobe,  and 
demonstrated  that  the  only  product  of  the 
combustion  of  pure  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
was  pure  water.  In  his  own  words  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  'that  water  consists  of 
dephlogisticated  air  (oxygen)  united  with 
phlogiston  (hydrogen).'  He  was  thus  the  first 
who,  by  purely  inductive  experiments,  con- 
verted oxygen  and  hydrogen  into  water,  and 
who  taught  that  water  consisted  of  these 
gases.  He  must  also  be  r^^arded  as  the 
oiscoverer  of  nitric  acid.  In  the  history  of 
chemistry  we  do  not  find  any  discovery 
which  has  led  to  the  same  amount  of  angry 
discussion  as  that  which  followed  the  im- 
portant announcement  by  Cavendish  in  his 
'Experiments  on  Air,'  which  were  begun  in 
1777  or  1778,  but  which  were  not  puUiahed 
until  1788. 

On  16  Jan.  1784  the  '  Experiments  on  Air, 
by  Henry  Cavendish,  Esq.,'  was  read  before 
the  Royal  Society.    An  interpolation  by  Dr. 
Blagden  (who  for  some  time  acted  as  secre- 
tary to   Cavendish),  after  the   paper  was 
read,  states  that  all  the  experiments  on  the 
axploeion  of  inflammable  air  with  common 
and  dephlog^stioated  airs  were  made  in  the 
summer  of  1781.    Cavendish  himseK  com- 
mences hia  paper  '  Experiments  on  Air '  by 
stating  that  W  experiments  were   made 
'  with  a  vietv  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the 
diminution  -which  common  air  is  well  known 
to  suffer,  by  all  the  various  ways  in  which 
it  is  phlogisticated,  and  to  discover  what 
becomes  of  the  air  thus  lost  or  consumed.' 
To  this  he  adds  subsequently  that  his  ex- 
perimental results, beyond  'determining this 
lact,  also  throw  light  on  the  constitution  and 
means  of  production  of  dephlogisticated  air.' 
This  question  excit«d  much  attention  among 
the  <ukeiiu8t8  of  Europe  in  1777.    Priestley 
and  Scheele  about  the  same  time  discovered 
oxygen,  and  this  gas  was  regarded  bjr  them 
as  aix  perfectly  respirable,  and  exhibiting  its 
gieat  power  of  supporting  combustion,  be- 
cause It  was  de]^rived  of  pUogiston.    It  was, 
in  accordance  with  this  hypothesis,  named  by 
chemists  dephlogisticated  air.  For  some  time 
the  atmosphere  was  believed  to  consist  of  two 
parts  of  dephlogisticated  air  ^our  oxygen)  and 
one  part  of  phlog^sticated  air  (our  nitrogen). 
Cavendish    resolved   on    ascertaining  with 
precision  the  true  constitution  of  the  aerial 
fluid.     "With  this  object  in  view  he  burnt 
various  bodies  in  measured  quantities  of  air, 
con£ned  over  water  at  first,  and  then  over 
mercury.     As  early  as  1766  Cavendish  had 
satisfied  himself  of  the  constant  composition 
of  the  atmouphere.    With  his  usual  care  he 


prosecuted  this  inquiry.  Dr.  Priestley  and 
his  Mend  Warltire  repeated  and  modified 
Cavendish's  experiments,  and  in  1781  Priest- 
ley refers  to  Warltire's  observations  on  the 
moisture  left  by  burning  inflammable  air. 
Warltire  is  said  to  have  burned  the  gases  in 
a  close  vessel  by  means  of  electricity,  weigh- 
ing the  vessel  before  and  after  the  exmo- 
sion,  observing  the  dewy  deposit  and  mid- 
ing  only  a  very  trifling  loss  of  weight.  Mr. 
James  Patrick  Muirhead,  in  his  '  Correspon- 
dence of  the  late  James  Watt,'  volunteers 
the  information  that  there  appears  *  no  con- 
clusion as  to  the  real  origin  of  water  pub- 
lished (in  1781)  by  Mr.  Oivendish,  nor  com- 
municated to  any  individual,  nor  contained 
in  the  journal  and  notes  of  his  experiments ; 
nor  alleged  by  himself,  nor  by  any  one  else, 
to  have  been  then  drawn  by  him.  In  1766 
Cavendish  employed  hydrogen  and  air,  and 
he  then  noticed  '  a  certain  amoiut  of  liquid ' 
being  found  in  the  flask  in  which  the  gases 
were  exploded,  and  he  unhesitatingly  con- 
cludes that '  almost  all  the  inflammable  air, 
and  about  one-fifth  of  the  common  air,  lose 
their  elasticity  and  are  condensed  into  the 
dew  which  lines  the  glass.'  His  full  con- 
clusion was  '  that  this  dew  is  plain  water, 
and  consequently  that  almost  all  the  in- 
flammable air,  and  about  one-fifth  of  the 
common  air,  are  turned  into  pure  water.' 
Watt,  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Black,  Mr.  de  Luc, 
M.  la  Place,  M.  liavoisier,  and  others  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  ^hlogistiohypothesis, 
and  all  of  them  were  m  constant  commu- 
nication, meeting  in  scientific  societies  or  cor>- 
respondiJog  with  each  other.  Cavendish,  it 
must  be  regretted,  did  not  pm«ue  his  brilliant 
career  with  anv  activity.  He  led  a  strangely 
retired  life,  ancl  consequently  he  frequently 
was  left  in  ignorance  ai  the  progress  of  die- 
covery.  Cuvier,  in  his  61oge  on  Cavendish, 
said  of  him, '  his  demeanour  and  the  modest 
tone  of  his  writings  procured  him  the  un- 
common distinction  of  never  having  his  re- 
pose disturbed  either  by  jealousy  or  by  criti- 
cism.' 

Arago,  on  the  contrary,  brought  before 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  a  direct 
charge  of  deceit  and  plagiarism,  affirming 
that  Cavendish  learned  the  composition  of 
water  by  obtaining  a  sight  of  a  letter  from 
Watt  to  Priestley. 

The  reeearchss  of  Cavendish  were  com- 
municated to  Dr.  Priestley  before  24  June 
1781 ;  even  Watt's  son  does  not  doubt  this. 
On  26  March  1783  Watt  mentions  as  new 
to  him  Priestley's  experiment  on  exploding 
the  g^ases  by  electricity.  On  21  April  in  the 
same  year  Watt  writes  to  Dr.  Black,  and  on 
26  April  to  Dr.  Priestley,  his  conclusion 
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'  that  water  is  oompoeed  of  depUogisticated 
and  inflammable  air.'  Dr.  Priestley  received 
this  letter  in  London,  submitted  it  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  to  Dr.  Blasden,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Oavendish,  and  his  secretary.  This  letter 
was  to  have  been  read  before  the  B^^al  So- 
cle^, but  Watt  requested  that  the  publio 
reading  of  it  might  be  delayed  until  he  snould 
examine  some  new  experiments,  said  by  Dr. 
Priestley  to  contradict  his  theory. 

Cavendish's  memoir  having  been  read 
16  Jan.  1784,  Watt's  first  letter  was,  ao- 
oordingtohis  own  request,  read  at  the  Royal 
Society  on  22  April,  his  second  latter  being 
read  on  29  ApriL  In  these  communications 
WattwriteSjTeferring  to  Dr.  Priestley : '  If  my 
deductions  have  any  merit,  it  is  to  be  attri- 
buted principally  to  the  perspicuity,  atten- 
tion, and  industry  with  which  you  have  pur- 
sued the  experiments  which  gave  birth  to 
them,  and  to  the  candour  with  which  you 
receive  the  communications  of  your  friends.' 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  Watt  himself 
admits  his  obligations  to  Dr.  Priestley,  and 
we  haye  seen  that  Oavendish  and  Priestley 
were  friendly  correspondents;  consequently 
it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  the  specula- 
tions on  the  composition  of  water  were  the 
common  subjects  of  talk  in  the  scientific 
societies  of  London  and  Birmingham. 

J.  A  De  Luc  fq-  v.],  the  Qenevese  philo- 
sopher, was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  at 
this  time,  and  it  was  tnxa  him  that  Watt  first 
heard  of  Cavendish's  paper.  Weld,  the  as- 
sistant secretary,  in  his '  History  of  the  Royal 
Society,'  says  that '  in  July  of  the  same  year 
his  paper  was  printed  in  the  "Transactions," 
bearing  the  erroneous  date  of  1784  instead 
of  1788,  which  stands  upon  the  manuscript.' 
Many  were  deceiyed,  and  among  them  Ou- 
vier,  by  this  error.  As  soon  as  it  was  dis- 
covered, Cavendish  wrote  to  the  editor  of 
one  of  theprincipal  foreign  journals  to  cor- 
rect it.  The  diacoaeion  which  prevailed  for 
some  time  in  France  and  England  as  to  the 
priority  of  Cavendish  or  Watt  as  discoverers 
was  unpleasantly  asgravated  by  the  errors 
of  the  dates  pintM,  and  yet  more  so  by 
two  interpolations,  made  after  the  reading  of 
Oavendish's  paper,  by  Dr.  Blagden,  wHo  was 
appointed  secretory  to  the  Rc^al  Society  on 
6  May  1784,  and  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  superintendence  of  the  printing  of  both 
Watt's  letters,  and  who  made  the  interpola- 
tions in  Cavendish's  contribution. 

The  only  conclusion  to  which  we  can 
arrive  is,  that  both  Cavendish  and  Watt 
made  about  the  same  time  experiments  on 
air  and  water ;  that  they  framed  hypothe- 
ses which  were  of  an  analogous  character, 


differing  mainly  in  i 
which  Watt  regarded  as  a  material  entity, 
but  which  Cavendish  rejected  as  insuffidsot 
to  account  for  the  observed  phenomena 
They  both  worked  honestly,  in  ignorsnee  d 
each  other's  studies,  and  they  both  anind 
at  simOar  oondusiona. 

K  Cavendish  had  been  more  commiisifa- 
tive,  there  is  no  doubt  be  would  have  avmded 
the  annoyance  of  the  claims  made  by  Wstt 
and  other  investigators  to  a  discovery  the 
meritofwhichwasjustlyhisown.  Itisssti*- 
factory  to  record  that  in  1786  Watt  becsw 
afellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  hetihenfmiwd 
the  aoqvaintaaoe  of  CavenJiah,  and  they  te^ 
minated  their  scientific  rivalriea  in  the  moM 
amicable  manner. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  a  '  M6moii«  on 
I'on  prouve  par  la  decomposition  de  I'ean,  que 
ce  fluide  n'est  point  une  substance  simjV 
&c.,  by  MM.  Meusnier  et  Lavoisier,  ptiated 
in  1784 ;  a  second  paper  on  the  same  snljeet 
by  Lavoisier  alone ;  and  a  '  Mtaioire  sai  le 
rtoultatdel'inflammation  du  gas  inflammsUe 
et  de  I'air  dtohlogistiqui  iaaa  dee  vaiasesax 
clos,'p8rM.Monge,prmtodinl786.  Thereii, 
however,  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove  dut 
the  French  chemists  had  been  previoodj 
informed  of  the  discoveries  of  Cavendish  and 
Watt. 

The  use  of  light  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  plants  was  most  carefiiUjr  investigated 
by  Cavendish,  but  the  condunons  which  be 
drew  from  his  experiments  were  vitiated 
by  the  theory  of  phlogiston,  which  had  not 
yet  been  entirely  abandoned. 

The  views  entertained  by  Oavendidi  oa 
specific  and  latent  heat  greatly  advanced 
our  views,  and,  associated  with  the  fine  in- 
veetigations  made  by  Dr.  Black,  paved  tbe 
way  to  the  more  philosophical  deiductioM  <rf 
the  present  day. 

Alter  1785,  Cavendish  made  no  newdi*- 
ooveriee.  HIh  papers  on  heat,  the  ariffati 
records  of  which  prove  that  this  invertiga- 
tion  was  commenced  in  1764,  were  wntten 
out  for  the  use  of  a  friend,  but  he  puUisbed 
no  part  of  them  until  nineteen  years  after 
most  of  tJie  experiments  had  been  completed, 
and  then  a  trifling  portion  only  appesn 
incidentally  in  a  paper  on  the  'Freeii^ 
of  Mercury,'  read  at  the  Royal  Sodetr  in 
1788. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  reason 
why  those  researches  on  heat  were  new 
published  was  that  Cavendish  had  consider- 
able reluctance  to  enter  into  even  the  1^ 
pearance  of  rivalry  with  Dr.  Black, 

In  1772  and  in  1776  Oavendish  was  e^ 
gaged  in  investigating  the  principal  pheno- 
mena of  electricity,  and  two  pai«rs  o*  the 
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galriect  appear  in  the '  Philosophical  Tnuu- 
sctions.'  Theee  papers  contain  the  first 
distinct  statement  of  the  difference  between 
animal  and  common  electricity,  and  twenty- 
seven  propositions  upon  the  action  of  the 
electric  fluid,  treated  mathematicallv.  Be- 
sides those  two  papers  Cavendish  left  be- 
hind him  some  twenty  packets  of  manu- 
Bcript  essays  on  mathematical  and  experi- 
mental dectricity.  Of  these  Sir  William 
Snow  Harris  states  that  'Cavendish  had 
really  anticipated  all  those  great  facts  in 
common  electricity  which  were  subsequently 
made  known  to  the  scientifio  world  tnrough 
the  investigations  of  Coulomb  and  other 
philosophers,  and  had  also  obtained  the 
more  immediate  results  of  experiments  of 
a  more  refined  kind  instituted  in  our  own 
day.' 

On  21  Jane  1798  a  paper  by  Cavendish 
was  read  before  the  Boyal  Society  entitled 
'Experiments  to  determine  the  Density 
of  ibe  Earth.'  The  Bev.  John  MicheU 
liad  suggested  a  method  for  doing  this,  and 
had  constructed  the  apparatus  which  was 


in  May  1826  carried  out  a  series  of  pendulum 
experiments  in  Harton  OoUiery,  and  detei^ 
mmed  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  as 
6-666. 

A  paper  on  the  civil  year  of  the  Hindus 
should  be  mentioned  in  order  to  show  the 
varied  character  of  Cavendish's  investiga- 
tions. The  mass  of  manuscripts  whidi  ne 
left  behind  him  proves  that  nearly  every 
subject  which  in  his  time  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chemist  or  of  the  natural  philo- 
sopher had  been  closely  studied  by  him. 
The  '  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers  of  the 
Boyal  Society '  credits  Oavendian  with  six- 
teen memoirs.  Watt  assigns  him  eighteen. 
The  personal  history  of  this  great  pniloso- 
pher  IS  told  in  his  works.  He  was  a  man 
of  reserved  disposition,  a  shy  habit,  and 
many  singularities  of  manner.  Added  to 
these  a  wfficulty  ot  speech,  and  a  thin, 
shrill  voice,  increased  his  dislike  of  society, 
and  his  avoidance  (rf  conversation. 

Cavendish  lived  on  Olapham  Common, 
his  large  library  being  some  distance  fi^nn 
his  house.     He  allowed  friends  the  free  use 


in  the  main  adopted  1^  Cavendish,  with  of  his  books,  but  he  himself  never  took  a 
several  improvements.  It  occurred  to  him  book  ttom  it  without  leaving  a  receipt  be- 
that  this  force  could  be  measured  by  accu-  '  hind.  His  large  income  was  allowed  to 
rately  obaerving  the  action  of  bodies  sud-  accumulate,  and  his  habits  were  of  the  most 
deidy  present^  in  the  neighbourhood  of ;  inexpensive  kind.  He  received  no  stran^r 
a  horizontal  lever,  40  inches  long,  nicely  i  at  his  residence,  he  ordered  his  dinner  daily 
balanced,  and  loaded  with  leaden  balls  of  by  a  note  left  on  the  hall  table,  and  from 
equal  size,  about  2  inches  diameter,  at  its  his  morbid  shyness  he  objected  to  any  conw 
two  Mids,  and  protected  from  any  current !  munication  with  his  female  domestics.  He 
of  air.  Two  heavv  spherical  masses  of  metal  I  scarcely  ever  went  into  society.  Lord 
were  then  brought  near  to  the  balls,  so  that '  Brougham  says  he  had  met  him  at  the  meet- 
their  attractions  conspired  in  drawing  the  1  ings  of  the  Royal  Society  and  at  Sir  Joseph 
lever  aside.  From  the  known  weight  of  I  Banks's  weekly  conversations, 'and  recollects 
the  mass  of  metal,  the  distance  of  the  the  shrill  cry  he  uttered  as  he  shuffled 
centres  of  the  mass  and  of  the  ball,  and  the  quickly  from  room  to  room,  seeming  to  be 
ascertained  attraction,  it  was  not  difficult  to  annoyed  if  looked  at,  but  sometimes  ap- 
determine  the  attraction  of  an  equal  spheri-  •  •  ■  ■  - 

etl  mass  of  water  upon  a  particle  as  heavy 
as  the  ball  placed  on  its  surface,  and  from 
this  can  be  found  the  attraction  of  a  sphere 
of  water  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  earth, 


upon  the  ball  placed  on  its  surface.  The  ex- 
periments made  were  few ;  seventeen  only 
are  recorded.  From  these  Cavendish  deduced 
twenty-three  results,  from  the  mean  of  which 
he  computed  the  density  ot  the  earth  to  be 
equ^  to  6-46, 


proaching  to  hear  what  was  passing  among 
others.  His  walk  was  quick  and  uneasy. 
He  probably  uttered  fewer  words  in  the 
course  of  his  life  than  any  man  who  ever 
lived  to  fourscore  years,  not  at  all  excepting 
the  monks  of  La  Trappe.'  On  aJl  points 
which  had  not  some  scientific  bearing  Ca- 
vendish was  coldly  indifferent.  When  the 
discovery  of  a  new  truth  was  told  to  him,  a 
glow  of  interest  came  over  him.  He  was 
never  known  to  express   himself  warmly 


The  accuracy  of  Cavendish's  observations  !  on  any  question  of  religion  or  politics ;  in- 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Reich,  professor  of   deed  he  appeared  to  reject  all  human  i^m- 


natural  philosophy  at  Freiberg  m  Saxony, 
after  fifty-seven  experiments  came  to  the 
condnsion  that  the  density  of  the  earth  was 


pathy. 

He  died  on  10  March  1810,  after  probaUv 

the  only  illness  from  which  he  ever  suffered. 
5*44.  Francis  Baily  [^q.  v.]  repeated  Oaven-  Having  ordered  his  servant  not  to  come  near 
dish's  experiments  with  similar  apparatus,  him  till  night,  he  was  all  day  alone.  His 
somewhat  modified.  The  final  result  ob- '  servant  found  him  apparently  in  a  dying  state, 
tuned  by  Baily  was  6-660.   Sir  Qeorge  Airy  1  and  immediately  sent  for  Sir  Everard  Home. 
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CavendishtoIdSirE'Terard'thatanyprolong-' Straw.    In  the  preceding  year  he  hadbrai 
ation  of  life  would  only  prolong  its  miseries.'  elected  chancellor  of  the 


He  was  buned  in  All  Saints'  Church,  Derby. 
He  left  a  fortune  of  1,175,000;.  His  re- 
siduary legatee  was  his  consin,  Lord  George 
Cavendish,  whose  grandson  was  seventh 
Buke  of  Devonshire  [see  SxrpPLEMEin']. 

[Philosophical  Tiansactionn,  Izziv.  119,  329, 
864 ;  Royal  See.  Cat.  of  Scientific  Papers,  and  Sup- 
plement ;  Watt's  Bibl.  Brit. ;  Wilson's  Life  of  On- 
vendish  (Cavendish  Society's  Works),  vol.  i.  1846 ; 
Uairhead's  Correspondence  of  Watt ;  Brongham's 
Lives  of  Philosophers  of  the  time  of  Oeorge  HI, 
1846 ;  Weld's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol. 
iL  1848  ;  Mimoires  de  I'Acadimie  dee  Sciences, 
1781,  pp.  151,  171.  269;  Arago's  £loge  Histo- 
riqne  de  James  Watt,  1839 ;  British  A^ociation 
Reports,  1839,  President's  Stddress.]    R.  H-T. 

CAVENDISH,  Seb  JOHN  (d.  1381), 
]udge,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Roger 
or  Uobert  de  Gbmum,  and  grandson  of  Ra^h 
de  Oemum,  justice  itinerant  in  the  reign  of 
Henzy  HI,  out  to  have  assumed  his  wife's 
name  of  Cavendish  on  his  marriage.  Probar 
bly,  however,  he  was  the  son  of  John  de  '  Ca- 
vendychj'who  appears  as  surety  for  Thomas 
de  Letchford,  member  of  parliament  for  Lynne 
in  1822.  As  early  as  1848  mention  is  made 
of  a  pleader  whose  name  is  indicated  by  the 
abbreviation  Caund.  (subsequently  Cuid.), 
which  unquestionably  stands  for  Caundish 
or  Candiso.  In  1362  he  was  one  of  the  col- 
lectors of  the  tenth  and  the  fifteenth  for 
Essex  and  Suffolk.  In  1369  one  John  de 
Odyngseles,  knight,  conveyed,  by  fine,  the 
manor  of  Overhall  and  Cavendish  to  John 
Cavendish  and  Alice  his  wife,  probably  by 
way  of  what  we  should  now  call  marriage 
settlement.  Cavendish  was  seijeant-at-Iaw 
as  early  as  1366.  He  did  not  ceaise  to  plead 
until  1372,  but  from  1370  to  1372  inclusive 
he  acted  as  justice  of  aseise  in  some  of  the 
eastern  counties.  Dugdale  designates  him 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  as  early  as 
1366.  This  is  certain!^  a  mistake,  but  the 
date  may  mark  his  appointment  to  be  justice 
of  assize.  He  became  a  puisne  judge  of  the 
common  pleas  on  27  Nov.  1371,  and  next 
year  (15  July)  was  created  chief  justice  of 
the  king's  bench.  No  fine  appears  to  have 
been  levied  before  him  earlier  than  the  en- 
suing October,  and  it  is  in  the  parliament  of 
this  year  that  he  makes  his  first  appearance 
as  a  trier  of  petitions.  He  was  reappointed 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  on  the  ac- 


university  of  Cam- 
bridge. Shortly  before  his  death  he  made 
his  will,  a  somewhat  quaintly  worded  instru- 
ment, by  which,  after  an  exordium  in  Latin. 
bequeathing  his  soul  to  Qod,  and  directing 
his  body  to  be  buried  beside  his  wife  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  at  Cavendish,  he  «•- 
tinues,  in  Norman  French,  to  give  '  on  lit 
de  woTstede '  and  some  cattle  to  his  son 
Andrew, '  un  lit  vermayl  et  nn  coupe  d'argoit 
en  on  est  emprente  une  rose,  c'est  assawii 
ceo  que  jeo  avois  de  don  de  la  Countesss  de 
la  Marche,'  to  Rose,  Andrew's  wife,  to  their 
daughter  Margaret '  un  lit  de  saperye  poodie 
des  popingays,  and  the  rest  of  his  personahr 
to  charitable  uses.  His  judgments  boli 
largely  in  the  year-books  of  the  latter  yens 
of  Edward  Hi's  reig^  One  of  them  hit  ac- 
quired a  kind  of  immortality.  A  lady  aOeg- 
mg  her  minority  in  order  to  defeat  a  enat 
of  land  made  by  her  and  her  husband,  o&ied, 
as  there  was  some  difficulty  in  proving  the 
&ct,  to  abide  by  Cavendish's  venlict,  Imt  he 
declined  to  eniress  any  opinion,  xemarkiag: 
'  n  n'ad  nul  home  en  X&gleterre  que  Inr 
adjudge  a  droit  deins  age  on  de  plein  age, 
car  ascuns  femes  que  sont  de  ue  de  zxz  un 
voile  apperer  d'age  de  xriii'  {Tear-book,  50 
Edw.  m,  pi.  12). 

[ArehiBologia,  xi  50-8 ;  Year-hooks,  31  Ed». 
m,  Uidi.  Term,  pi.  81. 38  Edw.  Ill,  Bil.  Term, 
pL  15,  40  Edw.  Ill  ad  fin.,  45  Edw.  Ill,  Trin. 
Term,  pi.  28,  60  Edw.  in,  Trin.  Term,  pi.  12 ; 
Biantingham'a  Issae  Roll  (Devon),  p.  360 ;  Bot 
FarL  ii.  309,  455  ;  Kals.  and  Invs.  Exeh.  (Pal- 
pave),  i.  239  ;  Pari.  Writs,  iL  div.iL  pL  L  65!; 
Bogdale's  Orig.  46,  Chron.  Ser.  60 ;  Puller's  Hist 
TTniT.  Cambr.  p.  63 ;  Knighton  and  Walsing^m. 
anno  1381 ;  Holinshed,  ii.  744;  Poss'a  Live*  o( 
the  Judges.]  J.  3L  B. 

CAVENDISH,LoBD  JOHN  (1732-17961 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  the  foortli 
son  of  WiUiam,  third  duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  his  wife  OaUierine,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  John  Hoskins  of  Middlesex.  He  was  bom 
on  22  Oct.  1732,  and  educated  at  Feterhouse, 
Cambridge,  where  the  poet  Mason  was  his 
tutor,  who,  upon  his  pupil  leaving  the  uni- 
versity, addressed  an  el^y  to  him  beginning 
with '  Ere  yet,  ingenuous  youth,  thv  steps  re- 
tire '  (Works  0/  William  Maton,  iSll,  1. 93- 
96).  CavenditOi  obtained  the  d^[ree  of  MA. 
in  1753.  In  April  of  the  following  year  he 
was  elected  for  Weymouth  and  M^combe 


cession  of  Richard  II,  IS78,  with  a  salary  of  Regis,  which  he  continued  to  represent  until 
ahundred  marks.  He  continued  in  office  until  the  general  election  of  1761,  when  he  was 
1381,  when  (15  June)  he  was  brutally  mur-  |  returned  for  Enaresborongh.  In  July  1765 
dered  at  Bury  St.  Edmimds,  together  with  his  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  became  prime 
friend  Sir  John  of  Cambridge,  prior  of  the  minister,  and  Cavendish  was  appointed  one 
abbey,bytheinsurgentpea8antiy  under  Jack  I  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.     Upon  the 
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distnissal  of  the  ministry,  after  beinc  a  little 
more  than  a  year  in  office,  he  was  offered  by 
Lord  Chatham  a  place  in  the  Duke  of  Oral- 
ton's  administration,  but  he  declined  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  his  friend  Lord  Rocking- 
ham. From  1768  to  1784  he  represented  the 
city  of  York.    On  Lord  Rockingham  becom- 
ing  prime  minister  for  the  second  time, 
Cavendish  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  on  27  March  1783,  and  on  the 
same  day  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy 
conncil.    Lord  Rockingham  died  on  1  July, 
and  Cavendish,  refusing  to  serve  under  the 
Earl  of  Shelbnme,  retired  from  the  ministry 
with  Fox  and  other  members  of  the  Rock- 
ingham mirty.    Early  in  the  morning  of 
22  Feb.  1788  Cavendish's  resolution  censur- 
ing the  terms  of  the  peace  was  carried 
against  the  Shelbume  ministry  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  207  to  190.    Though  Shel- 
bume immediately  resigned,  Pitt  retained 
office  for  some  iive  weeks  afterwards.    At 
length,  early  in  April  1788,  William,  third 
dnke  of  Portland  (who  had  married  Caveit- 
dish's  niece,  the  only  daughter  of  William, 
fourth  duke  of  Deronshiro),  became  prime 
minister,  and  Cavendish  was  once  more  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  had 
not  been  in  office  a  fortnight  before  he  was 
obliged  to  bring  in  a  loan  bill  for  raising 
nearly  12,600,000^,  which  he  proposed  to 
do  ^  means  of  annuities  and  a  lotteir. 
On  26  May  he  introduced  his  first  and  only 
bndget,  one  featnie  of  which  was  the  first 
imposition  of  a  tax  upon  guack  medicines 
{PetrliamentaryHi»tory,xdii.9Sl-6).  Owing 
to  the  king's  unconstitutional  interference, 
the  East  India  BiU,  which  had  been  carried 
nicoessfullT  through  the  commons,  was  re- 
jected by  the  lords  on  17  Dec,,  and  the  coali- 
tion ministry  was  dismissed  in  favour  of 
Ktt.    On  Pitt's  appeal  to  the  country  in 
June  1790,  Cavenmsh  failed  to  gain  a  seat, 
and    consequently    for    four    years    dis- 
appeared from  parliamentary  life.    In  May 
1794  he  was  elected  for  Derbyshire  in  the 
place  of  his  brother.  Lord  George,  and  at  the 
general  election  in  June  1796  ne  was  again 
re-elected  for  the  same  constituency.    Ca^ 
vendish  was  never  married,  and  died  at  his 
brother's  house  at  Twickenham  on  18  Dec. 
1796,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.   He  was  buried 
w,  the  26th  in  the  family  vault  in  All  Saints' 
Chnrch.  Derby.     Considering  the  position 
which  he  held'in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
was  by  no  means  a  frequent  speaker.    He 
Toted  in  the  minority  on  the  debate  on  the 
illegality  of  general  warrants,  opposed  the 
Jjpnlsion  of  Wilkes  from  the  house,  voted  in 
javour  of  receiving  the  clerical  petition,  on 
which  occasion  he  spoke  strongly  in  favour 


of  relif^ons  and  political  freedom,  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  address  deprecating  a  civil 
war, '  of  which  he  disapproved  in  the  com- 
mencement and  in  all  its  stages,'  opposed 
the  increase  of  the  civil  list,  and  supported 
Burke's  plan  for  public  economy  and  reform. 
Though  the  Duke  of  Richmond  considered 
Cavendish  to  be  '  diffident  of  the  effect  of 
any  parliamentary  reform '  {Memoirs  of  the 
Marquit  of  Eockingham,  ii.  481),  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Westminster  Association  on  2  Feb.  1780, 
and  bis  name  appears  in  the  list  of  members 
which  was  made  on  20  Feb.  1783.  From  an 
examination  of  the  minutes,  it  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  attended 
any  of  the  meetings.  Burke,  in  a  letter  to 
Dudley  North  dated  28  Dec.  1796,  describee 
Cavendish  as  'one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
friends  I  ever  had,  or  that  our  common  coun- 
try possessed '  (Bukcb,  Correspondenee,  iv. 
6m)),  and  in  sketching  his  character  (ib.  iv. 
626-7),  says  that  '  he  is  a  man  who  would 
have  adorned  the  best  of  commonwealths  at 
the  brightest  of  its  periods.  An  accomplished 
scholar,  and  an  exrallent  critic,  in  every  part 
of  polite  literature,  thoroughly  acquainted 
I  with  history  ancient  and  modem;  with  a 
I  sound  judgment;  a  memory  singularly  reten- 
'  tive  and  exact,  perfectly  conversant  m  busi- 
!  ness,  and  particularly  in  that  of  finance ;  of 
^  great  integrity,  great  tenderness  and  sensi- 
I  bility  of  heart,  with  fnendships  few  and  un- 
alterable ;  of  perfect  disinterestedness ;  the 


ancient  English  reserve  and  simplicity  of 


I  manner.'    Walpole,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
^  never  tired  of  sneering  at  him,  the  reason 
for  which  will  be  pretty  obvious  to  any  one 
who  reads  the  references  to  Cavendish  m  the 
'  Letters '  and  '  Memoirs.'  In  reality  Caven- 
dish seems  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  honour- 
able and  upright  man,  whose  speeches  were 
more  remarkable  for  their  breadth  of  view 
and  sound  common  sense  than  for  any  bril- 
liance or  originality  of  thought,  and  whose 
'  taste  for  literature  and  country  pursuits  (espe- 
,  cially  fox-hunting)  was  considerably  stronger 
I  than  for  an  active  parliamentary  life.  Selwyn 

fave  him  the  name  of  '  the  learned  canary 
ird,'  on  account  of  his  prodigious  memoij 
and  the  smallness  of  his  stature.  His  portrait 
'  was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  Fe- 
I  bruary  1767  (Leslie  and  Tatmb,  Life  of  Sir 
Jotkua  Seynold*,  1866,  i.  282),  and  engraved 
by  T.  Grozer  in  1786. 

I      [Burke's    Correspondence,   1844,  H.  HL  Jr.; 

I  Lord  Fitzmaurice's  Life  of  William,  Earl  of 
Shelbume,  1875-6;  Trevelyan's  Early  History  of 
C.  J.  Fox,  1880;  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign 
of  George  III,  1845,  ii.  iii.  iv. ;  Walpole's  Let- 

I  ten,  1841,  iii.  iv.  t.  vii.  viii.;  Earl  of  Alb*- 
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marle's  Hemoin  of  the  Haiqais  of  Boekingliain, 
18S2,  i.  ii.;  CoUizu's  Peerage,  1812,  i.  868;  Pari. 
Hilt.  ZT-^xxiv  ;  Pari.  Papers,  1878,  Ixii,  pt.  ii.] 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

CAVENDISH,  MAKQARET,  Duchbss 
OF  Nbwcabtlb  (1624  P-1  674),  writer,  was 
bom  at  St.  John's,  near  Colchester  in  Essex. 
Her  father,  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  whom  in  the 
eatobiographical  sketch  appended  to  the  first 
edition  of  her  '  Nature's  Pictures,  drawn  by 
Fancy's  Pencil  to  the  Life,'  she  calls  '  Master 
Lucas,'  a  gentleman  of  large  estates  and 
much  consideration,  died  when  she  was  an 
infant.  The  youngest  of  a  family  of  eight, 
consisting  of  three  sons  and  five  daughters, 
she  was,  according  to  her  own  account,  bred 
by  her  mother  'm  plenty,  or  rather  with 
superfluity,'  and  received  a  trtuning  the  in- 
fluences of  which  are  apparent  in  her  life. 
In  the  autobiographical  sketch  a  curious 
picture  is  afforded  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  and  her  sisters  were  trained, '  yirtuously, 
modestly,  civilly,  honourably,  and  on  honest 
principles.'  Their  dress  was  not  only  '  neat 
and  Cleanly,  fine  and  gay,'  but  '  rich  and 
costly,'  their  mother  holoiii^  it  more  conso- 
nant with  her  husband's  opinions  to  maintain 
her  family  '  to  the  height  of  her  estate,  but 
not  beyond  it,'  and  to  oestow  her  substance 
on  their  'breeding,  honest  pleasures,  and 
harmless  delights,  than  to  practise  an  eco- 
nomy which  might  chance  to  create  '  shark- 
ingqualities,  mean  thoughts,  and  base  actions.' 
At  the  hands  of  tutors  the  young  ladies  re- 
ceived all  sorts  of  'vertues,'  as  'sin^g, 
dancing,  playing  on  musick,  reading,  writing, 
working,  and  the  like,'  together  with  some 
knowledge  of  foreigu  languages.  From  her 
mother,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Leigh- 
ton,  whom  she  describes  as  a  woman  of  sin- 
^ar  beauty,  she  inherited  her  good  looks. 
Of  the  personal  appearance  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters  she  gives  a  niufve  description.  Accord- 
ing to  this  they  were  '  every  ways  propor- 
tionable, likewise  well  featured,  clear  com- 
plexions, brown  hairas,  but  some  lighter  than 
others,  sound  teeth,  sweet  breaths,  plain 
speeches,  tunable  voices,  I  mean  not  so  much 
to  sing  as  in  speaking,  as  not  stuttering,  nor 
wharimg  in  the  throat,  or  speaking  through 
the  nose,  or  hoarslv  unless  they  had  a  cold, 
or  squeakingly,  which  impediments  many 
have.' 

The  happy  life  at  St.  John's  was  interrupted 
by  the  outoreak  of  civil  war.  The  brothers, 
two  of  whom  were  married,  resided  mostly, 
when  in  the  country,  with  their  mother,  as 
did  the  three  sisters  who  married,  and  who 
exercised  over  their  youngest  mster  a  super- 
vision which  though  kind  was  so  close  that 
she  was  always  bashful  when  out  of  their 


sight.     But  the  brothers  now  joined  At 
standard  of  the  king,  and  two  of  them  shoith 
afterwards  died.    Their  death  was  followed 
by  that  of  her  mother,  and  anticipated  bv 
that  of  her  eldest  sister.     A  strong  deei.'> 
on  the  part  of  Margaret  Lucas  to  be  maid 
of  honour  to  the  queen  was,  in  spite  of  tbe 
opposition  of  her  orothers  and  sisten,  en- 
'  couraged    by  her   mother,  and  when  die 
young  girl,  disappointed  at  the  life  of  couit, 
and  discontented  at  being  regarded,  owing  to 
her  shyness  and  prudery,  as  a  'natural  fooL' 
repented  of  her  wish,  her  mother  eoanselled 
her  to  stay.     For  two  years  accoTdiiigi,T, 
164S-6,  Margaret  Lucas  remained  in  atten- 
dance upon  Henrietta-Maria,  whom  she  » 
companied  to  Paris.    Here,  in  April  164S, 
she  first  met  her  future  husband,  Williim 
I  Cavendish,  marquis  and  subsequently  duke 
of  Newcastle  [q.  v.]    From  her  brother,Loid 
Lucas,  an  animated  account  of  her  beutj 
'  and  g^s  had  been  received.     The  ccRiqutet 
I  of  the  marquis  was  accordingly  soon  effected, 
'  and  the  pair  were  married  in  Paris  in  1645. 
,  During  their  residence  in  Paris,  in  Botte- 
I  dam,  and  in  Antweir,  they  were  in  coiutsnt 
I  pecuniary  straits.    The  efforts  of  the  m■^ 
I  chioness  to  obtain  money  for  her  husband  to 
keep  up  the  state  which,  even  when  tfaeit 
'  joint  fortimes  were  at  their  lowest,  he  held 
'  due  to  himself,  were  incessant.   Ononeocct- 
sion,  in  company  with  her  brother-m-ln", 
Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  she  visited  London 
for  the  purpose  of  claiming  some  subaiatence 
out  of  the  estate  of  the  marquis,  or  in  idt 
manner  realising  money  for  her  hnsband'i 
needs.    Her  success  was  slight.    As  the  vift 
of  'the  greatest  traitor  of  England 'perlii- 
ment  would  grant  her  no  allowance,  and  she 
would  have  starved  but  for  assistance  in  tbe 
shape  ofloans  obtained  by  Sir  Charles.  Aftej 
an  absence  of  a  year  and  a  half  she  retunec 
to  Antwerp. 

Upon  the  Restoration  she  followed,  ift« 
some  delay,  her  husband  to  England.  SV 
seems  to  have  exercised  her  influence  to  in- 
duce him  to  retire  firom  a  court  in  which  Iw 
virtues  no  less  than  her  peculiarities  rendered 
her  somewhat  of  a  laughing-stock ;  she  de- 
sired him  to  devote  himself  in  thecountrrto 
the  task  of  gathering  together  and  repairing 
what  he  calls '  the  chips '  of  his  former  estatw. 
She  died  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  Vfesi- 
minster  Abbey  on  7  Jan.  167S-4.  In  tie 
north  transept  of  that  building  b  a  monu- 
ment erected  by  her  husband,  who  sum™ 
her  three  years.  The  epitaph  supplies  a  }^ 
tribute  to  her  virtues  and  accomplishments- 
and  adds,  in  words  which  Addison  quot« 
with  warm  encomium :  '  Her  name  w* 
Margaret  Lucas  youngest  daughter  of  Lore 
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LvcM,  earl  of  Colchester,  a  noble  &]1u1t,  for 
all  the  brothers  were  valiant,  and  afl  the 
sisters  virtuous.'    At  an  early  age  she  dis- 
played some  disposition  towards  literature, 
and  wrote  upon  philosophical  subjects.    This 
tendency  developed  with  her  increasing  years. 
During  her  banishment  from  England  she 
found  consolation  in  the  composition  of  the 
folio  volumes  which  bear  her  ntune,  and  the 
same  occupation  cheered  the  hours  of  her 
Tolnntary  seclusion  from  court  life.    She  is 
said  in  her  later  life  to  have  '  kept  a  great 
many  young  ladies  about  her  person,  who 
occasionally  wrote  what  she  dictated.    Some 
of  them  slept  in  a  room  contiguous  to  that 
in  which  her  grace  lay,  and  were  ready,  at 
the  call  of  her  bell,  to  rise  any  hour  of  the 
night  to  write  down  her  conceptions  lest 
they  should  escape  her  memory    (Oibbbh, 
IxM*  tf  the  Poets,  ii.  166).     Her  poems  and 
plays,    together    with    her   'Philosophical 
Fancies,'  and  her '  Philosophical  and  Physical 
Opinions,'  and  one  or  two  other  works,  were 
written  previous  to  or  during  her  exile.    The 
remainder  are  of  later  date.    A  fhU  biblio- 
graphy of  her  works  has  yet  to  be  written. 
The  following  list  of  the  editions  published 
during  her  life  is  compiled  from  the  British 
Huseam  and  from  Lowndes,  supplemented  by 
a  private  collection  of  her  worlts :  1. '  Philo- 
sophical Fancies,'  London,  21  May  1663, 8vo. 
2. '  Poems  and  Fancies,'  London,  1668,  folio ; 
second   edition,  London,  1664,  folio ;   third 
edition,  London,  1668,  folio.    3. '  Philosophi- 
cal and  Physical  Opinions,'  London,  1665, 
folio ;  reprinted,  London,  1663,  folio.   4.  *  Na- 
ture's Pictures  drawn  by  Fancie's  Pencil  to 
the  Life,'  London,  1666  (some  copies  1666), 
foHo ;  second  edition,  London,  1671,  folio. 
5.  'The  World's  OUo,' London,  1656,  folio; 
second  edition,  London,  1671,  folio  (Lowndes 
treats  the  two  forementioned  works  as  the 
same).    6.  'Playes,' London,  1662,  folio,  con- 
taining twenty-one  plays.    7.  '  Plays  never 
before  printed,'  London,  1668,  folio,  contain- 
ing five  plays.    8. '  Orations  of  Divers  Sorts,' 
London,  1662,  folio  (in  some  copies  the  date 
is  1688)  ;  second  edition,  1668,  fol.    9. '  Phi- 
losophical Letters,  or  Modest  Reflections  upon 
some  Opimons  in  Natural  Philosophy  main- 
tained by  several  learned  authors  of  the  age,' 
London,  1664,  folio.    10.  '  coxi  Sociable  Let- 
ters/ London,  1664,  folio.    11.  '  Observations 
upon  Experimental  Philosophy,'  to  which  is 
added  the  '  Description  of  a  New  World,' 
London,  1666,  folio;  second  edition,  1668. 
12.  '  The  Life  of  William  Cavendish,  Duke, 
Marquis,  and  Earl  of  Newcastle,  Earl  of  Ogle, 
Viscount  Mansfield,  and  Baron  of  Bolsover, 
of  Ogle,  Bothal,  and  Hepple,  &c.'  London, 
1667,  foL;  another  edition,  London,  1675, 4to. 
Toi..  m. 


A  Latin  translation  was  published,  London, 
1668,  fol.    13.  '  Grounds  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy,' London,  1668,  fol.    This  is  a  second 
edition,  much  altered,  of '  Philosophical  and 
Physical  Opinions.'  In  many  cases  succeeding 
editions  differ  widely  from  the  first.  To  point 
out  alterations,  or  even  to  give  the  full  titles 
of  the  various  works,  is  impossible  within 
reasonable  limits.    The  '  Select  Poems '  of 
the  duchess  have  been  edited  and  reprinted 
at  the  Lee  Priorjr  Press,  8vo,  1813,  as  has 
the  '  True  Belation  of  the  Birth,  Breeding, 
and  Life  of  Margaret  Cavendish,  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  written  by  Herself'  (Lee  Priory 
Press,  8vo,  1814),  which  saw  the  light  in  the 
first  edition  of  '  Nature's  Pictures  drawn  by 
Fancie's  Pencil,'  and  is  absent   from  the 
second  edition.    The  life  of  the  duchess,  and 
that  of  the  duke,  edited  by  M.  A.  Lower, 
were  both  printed  in  a  volume  of  the '  Library 
of  Old  Authors'  of  J.  R.  Smith,  London, 
1872,  and  the  life  of  the  duchess,  with  a  selec- 
tion from  her  poems,  opinions,  orations,  and 
letters,  edited  oy  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  was 
published  in  the  same  year,    Mr.  C.  H.  Firth 
edited  a  new  edition  of  both  lives  in  1886. 
In  these  works  so  much  of  the  literary  bag- 
gage of  the  duchess  as  time  will  care  to 
burden  itself  with  is  preserved.    To   the 
student  of  early  literature  the  ponderous 
folios  in   which   her   writings    exist  will 
have  a  measure  of  the  charm  they  had  for 
Lamb.     Through   the  quaintness  and   the 
conceits  of  her  poems  a  pleasant  light  of 
fancy  frequently  breaks.     Her  fairy  poems 
are  good    enough  to  rank  with  those  of 
Hemck  and  Mennis,  though  scarcely  with 
those  of  Shakespeare,  as  some  enthusiasts 
have  maintained.     The  thoughts,  when  they 
are  not  obscured  by  her  ineradicable  ten- 
dency  to  philosophise,   are    generous    and 
noble,  and  she  is  one  of  the  earliest  writers 
to  hint  at  the  cruelty  of  field  sports.    In  a 
paper  in  the '  Connoisseur,'  in  wliich  a  fanciful 
picture  is  afforded  of  the  duchess  mounting 
her  Pegasus,  Shakespeare  and  Milton  are  re- 
'  presented  as  aiding  her  to  descend.     The 
duchess  then,  at  the  request  of  Euterpe,  reads 
her  beautiful  lines  against '  Melancholy.'  All 
the  while  these  lines  were  repeating  Milton 
seemed  very  attentive,  and  it  was  whispered 
by  some  that  he  was  obliged  for  many  of  the 
thoughts  in  his  '  L' Allegro '  and  '  D  Pense- 
roso   to  this  lady's  '  Dialogue  between  Mirth 
and  Melancholy '  (Connoisseur,  ii.  266,  edit. 
1774).   This  suggestion  of  indebtedness  is,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  futile.     Her  gnomical  ut- 
terances are  often  thoughtful  and  pregnant. 
In  her  plays  she  is  seen  almost  at  her  worst. 
The  praise  accorded  her  by  Langbaine  for  the 
invention  of  her  own  plots  is  cheaply  earned, 
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since  she  could  not  have  stolen  them.  Her 
characters  are  mere  abstractions  figuring  cer- 
tain virtues  or  vices.  In  a  scene  in  the  second 
part  of '  Youth's  Glory  and  Death's  Banquet,' 
she  appears  under  the  character  of  Lady  Saaa- 
pareile,  and  gives  what  may  be  supposed  to  be 
a  pictiue  of  ner  own  reception  at  court.  As 
the  Lady  Contemplation  in  the  play  of  that 
name,  as  the  Lady  Chastity  of  the  '  Matri- 
monial Trouble,'  and  in  a  score  other  charac- 
ters, the  duchess  is  recognisable.  Not  seldom 
the  speeches  assigned  the  characters  in  her 
plays  are  as  scholastic  and  as  voluminous 
as  ner  letters  or  her  philosophical  opinions. 
She  does  not  hesitate  to  introduce  wanton 
characters  and  to  employ  language  which 
goes  beyond  coarseness.  Her  philosophy  is 
the  dead  weight  which  drags  her  to  the 
ground.  In  these  deliveries  an  occasional 
piece  of  common  sense  is  buried  in  ava^ 
lanches  of  ignorance  and  extravagance.  Her 
life  of  the  duke  is  in  its  way  a  masterpiece. 
With  it  may  be  classed  her  autobiographical 
sketch,  the  nuvet6  and  beauty  of  which  are 
equal  Not  easy  is  it  to  find  a  picture  so 
fiuthfU  and  attractive  of  an  English  inte- 
rior. Not  all  the  respect  due  to  her  hus- 
band's services  to  the  crown,  and  to  her  own 
high  position,  could  save  her  from  some 
irreverence  in  the  court  of  Charles  IE.  Her 
occasional  appearance  in  theatrical  costume, 
aad  her  reputation  for  purity  of  life,  together 
with  her  vanity  and  affectation,  contributed 
to  gain  her  a  reputation  for  madness.  Horace 
Walpole,  in  'Royal  and  Noble  Authors,' 
sneers  at  her  as  a 'tertile  pedant.'  The  duchess 
has  been,  however,  the  subject  of  the  most 
unmixed  adulation  to  whicn  an  author  has 
often  listened.  A  folio  volume,  entitled 
'Letters  and  Poems  in  Honour  of  the  in- 
comparable Princess  Margaret,  Dutchess  of 
Newcastle,  Written  by  several  Persons  of 
Honour  and  Learning.  In  the  Savoy,  1676,' 
consists  of  poems  and  letters,  in  English  and 
Latin,  written  chiefly  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  receipt  of  presentation  copies  of  her 
works  by  various  people,  including  the  senate 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Among 
those  who  are  guilty  of  the  most  fulsome 
adulation  are  Henry  More,  Jasper  Mayne,  Jn. 
Glanville,G.  Etherege,  and  Thomas  Shadwell. 
Adulatory  poems  in  plenty  are  also  prefixed 
to  her  various  volumes,  a  curious  feature  in 
which  is  the  number  of  dedications  to  her  hus- 
band, her  companion  the  reader,  philosophers 
in  gener^and  others.  Among  her  encomiasts 
are  also  Hobbes  and  Bishop  Pearson.  Por- 
traits of  the  duchess,  sometimes  alone  and  at 
other  times  in  the  midst  of  her  family,  were 
appended  to  many  of  her  volumes.  These  are 
oroinarily  absent,  however,  and  are  scarcer 


than  the  volnmes  thomselTes,  the  naij  of 
some  of  which  is  excessive.  A  pwtnit  of 
her  by  Diepenbeke  in  a  theatrical  habit,  wiiieh 
she  constantly  wore,  is  still(1887)inexiiteaa 
at  Welbeck.  In  the  early  catalogues  oiHt 
gallery  it  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Lely.  Ai 
engraved  portrait  by  Van  Schuppen  bm 
Diepenbeke,  prefixed  to  the  second  volume «( 
her  plays,  exhibits  her  as  a  tall  and  stnldn^ 
handsome  woman.  Her  description  maT  u>- 
deed  be  read  in  that  previously  given  of  Iter 
family.  Fepys  gives  an  amusing  sccomitof 
the  performance  of  her  'silly  play,'  'IV 
Humourous  Lovers,'  SO  March  1 607,  aeaoibe 
her,  12  April  1667,  making  '  her  respeett  to 
the  players  from  her  box,  dwells  unniha 
'  footman  in  velvet  coats  and  herself  in  to 
antique  dress,'  and  adds :  '  The  whole  tUaj 
of  this  lady  is  a  romance,  and  all  she  doei  is 
romantic'  Three  folio  volumes  of  herpoenu 
are  said  to  remain  in  manuscript,  and  Toluises 
of  her  works,  with  manuscript  notes  in  bet 
handwriting,  are  in  the  British  Mawan 
Library.  Her  husband's  poems  are  so  miie<i 
np  with  hers  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  sqe- 
rate  them.  The  married  life  cdT  the  duke  uid 
duchess  seems  to  have  been  exceptlonillT 
happy.  A  story  that  the  duke,  in  anmr 
to  congratulations  upon  the  wisdom  oSii* 
wife,  replied, '  Sir,  a  very  wise  woman  it  > 
very  fodi^  thing,'  rests  upon  no  very  tnst- 
worthy  authority — the  ip*e  dixit  of  »  Mi> 
Fellows,  preserved  by  Jonathan  Bichatdaou 
Walpole's  charge,  that  she  did  not  revise  tbt 
copies  of  her  works,  lest  it  should  distuli 
her  later  conceptions,  rests  on  her  ovn  aii- 
thority,  and  must  accordingly  be  accepted 
An  attempt  to  render  into  Latin  some  n  in 
works,  other  than  her  life  of  the  duke,  w 
commenced  but  abandoned. 

[Works  of  the  Suehess  of  Newcaetle  b»- 
tioned  above ;  Laogbaine's  Lives  of  the  Dnattx 
Poets;  Ballard's  Memoiisof British LadiM,I77f; 
Walpole's  Boyal  and  Koble  Authors;  The  One- 
noiisenr;  Lowndes's  Bibliographer's  Miaialj 
Letters  and  Poems  in  Honour  of  the  DooheB  a 
Newcastle,  1676  ;  Stanley's  Historical  Menoini 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  1868 ;  other  woifadwlj 

J.  £. 

OAVENDISK  BICHARD  (d.  1601  a 
politician  and  auUior,  was  the  second  ion  f 
'  Sir  Richard  Qemon,  alias  Cavendish,  by  ju-' 
'  wifeBeatrice,dau^terof— Gould  (ifcrWw 
j  MS.  1449,  f.  96).  He  was  a  native  of  Sdm, 
'  and  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  Comf 
I  Christ!  College,  Cambridge  (Masibbs,  m- 
of  Corpus  Chritti  CoUege,  Cambridgt,  pt.i- 
1  Append,  p.  11).  In  1668  and  1669  he  «» 
'  engaged  in  conveying  to  Mary  Queen  of  Swts 
I  letters  and  tokens  to  further  her  nisnUp 
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with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (Losgb,  Hlwiraf 
tiotu  of  British  Hittory,  ed.  1838,  i.  473, 476 ; 
Ststpb,  ArmaU,  L  630,  folio).  The  earls  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Huntingdon  in  the  latter 
jear  vainly  endeavoured  to  apprehend  Caven- 
dish and  his  writings.  He  appeared  as  a 
witness  against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  his 
trial  on  16  Jan.  1671-2,  when  the  duke  <  gave 
him  reproachful  wor^  of  discredit'  (Jab- 
Bira,  Criminal  Trialt,  L  176-8).  To  the 
parliament  which  met  8  May  1672  he  was 
letnmed  for  the  borough  of  Denbigh,  in  op- 
position to  the  inclination  and  threats  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  a  fact  not  without  signifi- 
cance, as  it  has  been  surmised  that  he  had 
been  employed  by  that  nobleman  to  entrap 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (Pebtnast,  Toitr  in 
Waht,  ed.  1784,  ii.  4&-«).  He  was  created 
M.A.  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  on 
16  Feb.  1672-8.  The  grace  for  his  dej^ree 
states  that  he  had  studied  for  twenty-eight 
years  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  (Ooopsb, 
Ath«n<B  Cantab,  ii.  802;  Addit.  MS.  6866, 
1 47V  He  was  a  second  time  returned  for 
the  oorongb  of  Denbigh  to  the  parliament 
which  aoseotbled  on  2S  Nov.  1686. 

In  1687  a  orcumstance  occurred  of  much 
oonstitntional  importance  (Hallam,  Oonsti- 
iutional  Hitt.  ed.  1866,  i.  279).  Cavendish 
had  suggested  to  the  queen  that  it  was  in 
her  power  to  create  a  new  office  for  making 
out  all  writs  of  supersedeas  quia  improvidd 
emanavit  in  the  court  of  common  pleas.  Ao 
cordingly  her  majesty  granted  the  office  to 
him  for  a  certain  number  of  yean,  and  the 
judges  of  the  court  received  a  verbal  com- 
mand by  a  queen's  messenger  to  admit  him. 
This  they  neglected  or  refused  to  do.  There- 
apon  he  procured  a  letter  under  the  sign 
manual  and  signet  to  be  directed  to  the  judges, 
wherein  her  majesty  commanded  them  to  se- 
quester the  profits  of  the  office  which  had 
become  due  smce  her  grant,  and  which  might 
thereafter  become  due  until  the  controversy 
for  the  execution  of  the  said  office  should  be 
decided.  The  judges  after  a  consultation  de- 
cided that  they  could  not  lawfully  obey  these 
commands.  'The  queen  addressed  to  them 
another  letter  (21  April  1687),  ordering  them 
in  imperative  terms  immediately  to  sequester 
the  profits  of  the  office,  and  to  admit  Caven- 
dish. This  letter  was  delivered  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  had  been  commanded  by  the 
i^ueen  to  near  the  judges'  answer.  After  d». 
hberating  for  some  time  the  judges  replied 
that  th^  could  not  obey  without  being  per- 
jured, llie  queen  thereupon  command^  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  chief  justice  of  thequeen's 
bench,  and  the  master  of  the  rolls  to  hear 
the  judges'  reasons.     The  queen's  Serjeant 


aieued  liar  the  queen's  prerogative,  but  the 
judges  refused  to  answer  on  the  ground  that, 
as  the  prothonotaries  and  exigenters  of  the 
court  claimed  a  freehold  during  their  lives  in 
the  profits  of  such  writs,  they,  and  not  the 
judges,  ought  to  be  brought  to  answer.  There- 
upon the  queen's  letters  were  produced,  and 
the  judges  charged  with  not  having  obeyed 
the  commands  therein  contained.  Tney  con- 
fessed the  fact,  but  alleged  that  the  commands 
were  against  the  law  of  the  land.  The  lord 
chancellor  reported  the  proceedings  to  the 
queen,  who  wisely  avoided  the  threatened 
collision  between  the  prerogative  and  the  law 
by  allowing  the  matter  to  drop  (Ansebson, 
Jieports,i.l62 ;  TBrTT,Jus Parliamentarium, 
208 ;  MAinsmrs,  Servient  ad  Legem,  306-10). 

Cavendish  appears  to  have  died  in  1601, 
as  in  that  year  a  monument  to  his  memory 
'promised  and  made  by  Margaret,  countess 
of  Cumberland,'  with  a  quaint  inscription  in 
English,  was  erected  to  his  memorv  in  the 
south  aisle  of  Homsey  Church,  Middlesex 
(Addit.  MSS.  6826  f.  2236,  5836  i.  88,  6861 
£1966). 

He  was  the  author  of:  1.  A  Translation  of 
Euclid  into  English.  2. '  The  Image  of  Na- 
tvre  and  Glrace,  couteyning  the  whole  course 
and  condition  of  Mans  Estate.  Written 
by  Richard  Caundishe,'  London,  John  Day, 
n.  d.  and  1674, 8vo,  dedicated  to  'those  who, 
through  simplicitie  of  conscience  and  lacke 
of  true  knowledge,  embrace  the  doctrine  of 
the  papistes.' 

A  poem  in  the  'Paradyse  of  Dayntie  De- 
vises, conjecturally  ascribed  to  Thomas  Ca- 
vendish [q.v.lthe  circumnavigator,  was  more 
probably  by  his  uncle  Richard. 

[Authorities  cited  above.]  T.  0. 

CAVENDISH,  THOMAS  (1560-1692), 
(urcumnavigator,  was  bom  at  the  ancestral 
home,  Grimston  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Trim- 
ley  St.  Martin,  Sufiblk,  near  Harwich,  and  was 
baptised  19  Sept.  1660  {Addit.  MSS.  19122, 
f.  360,  and  19087,  f.  131).  Like  other 
gentlemen  of  the  period,  he  took  to  piracy 
as  a  means  to  recover  his  squandered  patri- 
mony. His  first  recorded  adventure  at  sea 
was  in  a  ship  of  his  own  in  the  '  The  viage 
made  by  Sir  Richard  Greenvile  for  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  the  year  1586 '  (Haxhttt,  1599, 
iii.  251),  in  order  to  ^lant  the  first  unfortu- 
nate colony  in  Virginia.  The  fleet  of  seven 
sail  left  Plymouth  on  9  April  in  the  above 
year.  SaiHng  by  way  of  the  Canaries  to 
the  West  Indies,  they  waited  at  St.  Juan  de 
Porto  Rico  for  a  fortnight,  ostensibly  with 
the  object  of  building  a  pinnace,  but  really 
with  a  view  of  annoying  the  Spaniards,  firom 
whom  they  captured  two  frigates,  one  of 
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which  contained  '  good  and  rich  iraight,  and 
diuers  Spaniards  of  account,'  whom  they 
'ransomed  for  good  round  summes,'  which 
employment  was  much  more  congenial  to 
Cavendish  than  Raleigh's  scheme  of  '  Wes- 
teme  planting/  Proceeding  on  their  course 
to  Isabella  in  Hispaniola  (Hayti),  where  they 
landed,  they  sailed  through  the  Bahamas, 
and  after  sighting  the  mainland  of  Florida 
they  arrived  on  26  June  at  their  anchorage 
of  Wocokon  in  Virginia.  On  July  1 1  Caven- 
dish formed  one  of  a  select  company  who 
landed  with  Grenville,  and,  among  others, 
Thomas  Harriott  and  John  White,  the  artist 
to  the  expedition,  in  order  to  explore  the 
mainland  of  what  is  now  known  as  North 
Carolina.  After  havingdiscovered  three  towns 
and  a  great  lake,  and  industriously  sown  the 
seeds  of  future  troubles  by  their  lawless  con- 
quest of  the  harmless  natives  during  a  period 
of  eight  days,  they  returned  to  the  fleet.  On 
27  July  the  fleet  removed  to  Hatoraske  (Hat- 
teras  inlet)  ;  on  26  Aug.  Grenville  set  sail  for 
England,  capturing  onliis  way  another  richly 
laden  Spanish  ship,  with  which  he  arrived 
at  Plymouth  18  Sept.  1686.  That  he  was 
accompanied  by  Cavendish  on  his  return  is 
certain,  as  the  name  of  the  latter  is  omitted 
from  the  list  of  108  gentlemen '  thatremained 
one  whole  yeere  in  Virginia '  nnder  Balph 
Lane,  the  first  governor  of  the  colony  (Hak- 
ITTIT,  1698,  iii.  251-4V 

Immediately  after  nis  return  to  England 
Cavendish  began  to  prepare  on  his  own  ac- 
count an  expedition  closely  modelled  upon 
that  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  of  eight  years 
before.  Of  this  &mous  voyage,  by  which  he 
is  best  known,  there  are  preserved  two  ac- 
counts :  1. '  The  worthy  and  famous  Voyage 
of  Master  Thomas  Cavendish,  made  round 
about  the  Globe  of  the  Earth,  in  the  space 
of  two  years  and  less  than  two  months,'  by 
N.  H.  (.4.  1589,  p.  809).  2.  'The  admi- 
rable and  prosperous  Voyage  of  the  Wor- 
shipful Mr.  Thomas  Cavenmsh,  of  Trimley, 
in  the  cotmty  of  Suffolk,  esquire,  into  the 
South  Sea,  and  from  thence  round  about  the 
circumference  of  the  whole  earth ;  begun  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1686,  and  finished  1688. 
Written  by  Mr.  Francis  Pretty,  lately  of 
Eye,  in  Sonolk,  a  gentleman  employed  in  the 
same  action '  (ib.  1599-1600,  iii.  803).  The 
fleet  of  three  ships,  manned  by  123  hands  all 
told,  consisted  of  the  Desire  of  140  tons,  the 
Content  of  60  tons,  and  the  Hugh  Gallant, 
a  barque  of  40  tons.  Cavendish  departed  from 
London  10  June  1686,  and,  after  calling  at 
Harwich,  proceeded  to  Pl^outh,  whence 
they  sailed  21  July.  From  internal  evidence 
it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  first  and 
shorter  narrative  by  N.  H.  was  written  under  I 


the  eye  of  Cavendish  on  board  the  Desire  ;)mt 
the  second  and  more  interesting  one  vat 
partly  written  by  Pretty  on  board  the  Hori 
Gallant  barque  before  it  was  sunk  neu  ue 
equator  in  the  Pacific,  for  want  of  hand!. 
After  an  ineffectual  skirmish  with  five  Ui^ 
Biscayan  ships  off  Cape  Finisterre,  firs  dtTi 
out  from  England,  Cavendish  suled  br  tlie 
coast  of  Barbary  and  the  Canaries  to  disn 
Leone,  where  he  anchored  in  the  haiboir 
21Aug.  Here  his  stay  of  ten  days  was  Taiitd 
by  an  attempt  to  bum  the  native  to wn  and  tlie 
capture  of  a  sailor  of  Oporto  belonging  to  > 
Portuguese  ship  cast  away  in  the  inner  ir- 
:  hour.  On  6  Sept.  he  departed  from  Sam 
'  Leone,  and,  after  a  short  stay  at  one  of  tte 
Cape  Verde  islands,  he  shaped  his  come  for 
South  America,  reached  Cape  Frio  in  Btuil 
31  Oct.  and  anchored  the  next  davund^the 
island  of  St.  Sebastian.  Here,  m  ordet  to 
refit,  take  in  water  and  fuel,  and  to  build 
a  new  pinnace  of  10  tons,  he  anchored  fm 
twenty-three  days.  On  23  Nov.  he  set  sui 
towards  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  discoveriig 
on  his  way  (17  Dec.)  a  fine  harbour  abnoit 
as  large  as  Plymouth,  known  to  this  diT  u 
Port  Desire,  so  named  after  his  own  ahif, 
whwe  he  spent  Christmas  in  studying  t&e 
manners  and  arts  of  the  Patagonians.  De- 
parting from  Port  Desire  28  Dec.,  Oavendiali 
went  coasting  along  S.S.W.  until  3  Ju. 
1687,  when  he  reached  Uie  opening  oi  tie 
straits,  wjhere  he  lost  an  anchor  in  a  giett 
storm  which  lasted  three  days.  On  the  Otii 
he  commenced  his  tortuous  passage  thioogii 
the  straits.  The  next  day  he  observed  tnvel- 
ing  overland  towards  the  River  Plate  a  psrtr 
of  twenty-three  poor  starved  Spaniards,  tto 
of  whom  were  women,  all  that  remained  of 
the  two  unfortunate  colonies  of  four  him- 
dred  persons  planted  by  Pedro  Saruieoto, 
and  starved  to  death  in  King  Philip's  (Stj, 
built  and  fortified  three  years  before  to  com- 
mand the  narrowest  part  of  the  straits.  Os 
9  Jan.  Cavendish  reached  the  Ul-fated  dty. 
which  he  renamed  the  'Town  of  FWiae.' 
now  known  as  Port  Famine ;  here  darn: 
his  stay  of  five  days  he  discovered,  boriea 
within  the  four  forts,  six  pieces  of  ordmnce, 
which  he  carried  oS.  Cavendish  was  onlr 
too  'glad  to  hasten  from  this  place  br 
the  noisome  stench  and  vile  sauour  wbeie- 
with  it  was  infected,  through  the  cmtagioB 
of  the  Spaniards'  pined  and  dead  eaieiaei' 
(N.  H.)  Near  the  same  spot  a  rescued  Spi- 
niard  pointed  out  the  hull  of  a  small  baiqne 
which  was  judged  to  be  the  John  Tboniis, 
probably  abandoned  by  Sir  Francis  Ditb 
nine  years  before.  On  14  Jan.  Cavendisii 
resumed  his  perilous  voyage  through  the 
straits,  which  occupied  lum  more  than  u 
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weeks;  wherein  'they  hazarded  their  best 
cables  and  anchors  thai  we  had  for  to  hold, 
which  if  they  had  failed  we  had  been  in 
danger  to  have  been  cast  away,  or  at  least 
famished.'  For  quite  a  month,  adds  Pretty, 
'  we  fed  almost  altogether  on  muscles.,  and 
limpets,  and  birds,  or  such  as  we  could  get 
on  shore,  seeking  for  them  every  day  as  Uie 
fowls  of  the  air  do,  where  they  can  find  food, 
in  continual  rainy  weather.' 

On  24  Feb.  Cavendish  entered  the  South 
Sea  or  Pacific  and  plied  along  the  coast  of 
Chili  until  30  March,  when  he  reached  the 
Bay  of  Quintero,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Val- 
paraiso ;  here  Hernando,  the  Spaniard  saved 
irom  starvation  in  the  straits,  upon  being 
landed  to  parley  with  three  otilier  mounted 
Spaniards,  leaped  up  behind  and  rode  away 
with  one  of  them,  and  doubtless  alarmed  the 
Spaniards  along  the  whole  seaboard.  On 
1  April  a  handful  of  the  three  crews  was 
attacked  by  nearly  two  hundred  horsemen 
while  watering,  but  the  enemy  retired  with 
a  loss  of  twenty-five  men  as  against  twelve 
slain  of  the  English.  Sailing  along  the  coast 
from  15  to  28  April,  Cavendish,  with  two  of 
his  ships,  came  athwart  the  Port  of  Mormo- 
reno  (Monte  Moreno),  where  he  landed.  He 
afterwards  came  to  Ajrica,  where  he  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  Content,  the  crew  of  which 
had  found  in  a  bay  fourteen  leagues  south- 
wards of  Arica  300  tons  of  botizios  of  wine 
of  Castile  buried  in  the  sand,  and  she  laded 
herself  with  as  many  as  she  could  carry.  In 
this  place  Cavendish  burned  three  barques 
and  a  large  ship  of  100  tons,  which  last  the 
inhabitants  refused  to  ransom  in  exchange 
for  English  prisoners  taken  at  Quintero.  The 
Spanish  authorities  were  now  thoroughly 
roused,  for  Cavendish  intercepted  two  barques 
coming  from  the  southward  towards  Lima, 
25  to  27  April ;  the  second,  from  Santiago, 
near  Quintero,  had  on  board  letters  of  advice 
for  the  viceroy  concerning  Cavendish,  which 
were  thrown  overboard  before  they  could  be 
secured.  The  contents  were  revealed  by  one 
of  the  Spaniards,  who,  by  the  order  of  Oaven- 
^h, '  was  tormented  with  his  thumbs  in  a 
^nench.'  Among  the  captured  was  also  found 
'a  reasonable  pilot  for  those  seas,'  who,  ac- 
cording to  N.  H.,  woa  also  a  Spaniard,  but 
wcordrng  to  Pretty  a  Greek.  From  8  to 
5  May  the  little  fleet  rode  in  Pisa  bay,  near 
the  Chinoha  islands,  now  famed  for  its  guano 
deposits.  Sailing  forward  on  16  and  17  May 
they  captured  tm«e  large  ships,  one  worth 
20,000/.,  which  had  the  chief  merchandise  in 
Jl^  Cavendish  filled  his  ships  with  as  much 
of  this  as  they  could  carry  and  burnt  the  re- 
nwinder  with  the  captured  ships.  On  25  May 
Cavendish  arrived  at  the  island  of  Puna  in 


the  gulf  of  Guayaquil ;  here  they  remained 
eleven  days,  hauled  the  Desire  and  Content 
on  shore  for  repairs,  sank  a  large  Spanish 
ship  lying  at  anchor,  with  all  her  furniture, 
and  burned  the  town,  out  of  revenge  for  an 
unsuccessful  sortie  of  the  Spaniards  and 
natives  upon  a  foraging  party  wherein  forty 
of  the  enemy  were  slain,  with  the  loss  of 
twelve  English.  Pretty  describes  the  '  great 
casique '  01  the  island,  his  Spanish  wife  and 
treasures,  his  palace  with  its  chambers  deco- 
rated with  old-world  hangings  of  '  Cordo- 
van leather  gilded  all  over  ana  painted  very 
rare  and  rich.'  On  7  June  Cavendish  set  for- 
ward for  Bio  Dolce,  near  the  equator,  where 
he  sank  the  Hugh  Gallant  for  want  of  men. 
Five  days  later  uiey  doubled  the  equinoctial 
line  and  continued  their  course  northward 
until  9  July,  when  off  the  coast  of  Guatemala 
they  captured  a  ship  in  ballast  piloted  by 
Michael  Sancius,  a  P^oven^al,  who  informea 
Cavendish  of  a  great  prize  that  was  on  its 
way  from  the  Philippines.  Cavendish  burned 
the  ship  in  ballast,  as  also  a  barque  which  he 
captured  the  next  day  which  was  sent  from 
Lima  to  carry  warning  all  along  the  coast. 
On  28  July  he  reached  Aguatulco  (Guatulco), 
which  town  they  also  spoiled  and  burned 
during  a  stay  of  five  days.  Weighing  anchor 
from  this  place  in  the  night  of  2  Aug.  he 
overshot  Acapulco,  the  Mexican  port  for  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  the  Spanish  fleet  for 
the  Philippines,  and  came  on  24  Aug.  to 
Puerto  de  Natividad,  where  he  landed  and 
captured  a  mounted  mulatto,  from  whom  he 
took  more  letters  of  advice.  After  setting  fire 
to  the  town  and  shipping  he  proceeded  to 
a  small  island  near  Mazatlan,  where  he  an- 
chored to  water  and  refit  from  27  Sept,  until 
9  Oct., when  the  ships  weighed  anchor  for  Cape 
St.  Lucas,  the  well-lmown  headland  of  Lower 
California,  which  Pretty  remarks  'is  very 
like  the  Needles  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  Here 
the  Desire  and  Content  were  beating  up  and 
down  the  coast  from  14  Oct.  for  a  whole 
month,  when,  between  seven  and  eight  in  the 
morning  of  14  Nov.,  the  crews  of  the  two 
ships  were  roused  by  the  watch  in  the  main- 
top of  the  Desire  by  the  cry  of  'A  sail !'  which 
proved  to  be  no  other  thaji  the  long-expected 
prize  from  the  Philippines,  the  Admiral  of 
the  South  Sea,  owned  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
the  Great  St.  Anna  of  700  tons  richly  laden. 
Cavendish  captured  the  ship  after  an  obsti- 
nate fight  of  six  hours  and  brought  it  into 
the  neighbouring  harbour  of  Aguada  Segura, 
where  he  proceeded  to  divide  the  treasure 
among  his  own  company  and  that  of  the 
Content,  who  were  inclined  to  mutiny  about 
their  share  of  the  money  taken.  Besides 
22,000  pesos  of  gold  the  prize  contained  600 
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tons  of  the  richest  merchandise,  of  which 
Cavendish  could  only  take  forty  tons  for  each 
of  his  ships,  which  were  already  laden  to  the 
full.  According  to  the  narrative  of  N.  H., 
'  this  was  one  of  the  richest  vessels  that  ever 
sailed  on  the  seas:  and  was  able  to  have 
made  many  hundreds  wealthy  if  we  had  had 
means  to  have  brought  it  home.'  Cavendish 
also  took  out  of  the  Great  St.  Anna  two 
youths  bom  in  Japan  and  three  boys  natives 
of  Manilla,  the  youngest  of  whom,  about 
nine  years  old,  afterwards  found  a  home  with 
the  Countess  of  Essex.  He  also  took  Nicho- 
las Roderigo,  a  Portuguese,  who  had  resided 
in  Canton  and  other  parts  of  China,  from 
whom  he  probably  obtained  the  laive  map 
of  China  referred  to  at  length  by  Hakluyt 
(p.  818),  and  Thomas  de  Ersola,  a  Spanish 
pilot  for  the  Philippines.  On  the  aftenioon 
of  19  Nov.,  after  having  burnt  his  great  prize 
with  its  contents  to  the  water's  ed!ge.  Caven- 
dish joyfully  set  sail  alone  towards  England, 
leaving  the  Content  in  the  road,  whose  com- 
pany_  they  never  saw  afterwards.  Cavendidi 
continued  his  voyage  across  the  Pacific  until 
8  Jan.  1688,  when  he  sighted  the  island  of 
Guana  (Guajan),  one  of  the  Ladrones,  where 
he  met  with  a  reception  from  the  natives  strik- 
ingly similar  to  that  experienced  by  Magellan 
on  their  first  discovery  m  1621.  Eleven  days 
later,  falling  in  with  Capo  Spirito  Santo,  on 
the  island  of  Tadaia  (Samar),  he  commenced 
his  tortuous  navigation  of  the  Philippines 
and  Moluccas,  so  evidently  misapprehended 
by  Molyneux  in  his  praiseworthy  attempt  to 
track  and  record  it  on  his  famous  globe  of 
1598. 

On  16  Jan.,  while  anchoring  off  the  small 
island  of  Capul,  at  the  south  end  of  Luzon, 
Cavendish  was  compelled  for  his  own  safety 
to  hang  the  Spanish  pilot  De  Ersola,  who,  by 
a  secret  letter,  attempted  to  betray  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  authorities  at  Manilla,  then 
an  unwalled  town  guarded  by  galleys.  Oa 
24  Jan.,  after  makLm;  the  island  of  Masbate, 
he  passed  between  l^ama  (Fanay)  and  the 
island  of  Negroes,  and  sailing  west  of  Min- 
danoa,  he  directed  his  course  S.E.  until 
8  Feb.,when  he  sighted  Batochina  (Batchian), 
one  of  the  Moluccas  S.  of  GUolo.  Here  we 
are  met  by  two  geographical  puzzles.  Ac- 
cording to  N.  H.,  Cavendish  sailed  down  the 
Straits  of  Macassar  to  the  "W.  of  the  Celebes, 
for  he  writes '  we  ran  between  Celebes  or  Bata- 
china  and  Borneo  until  the  1 2th  day  of  Febru- 
ary'(B[AXLUTr,1589,p.812).  Inconsequence, 
Molyneux  in  his  globe  (see  infra)  assigns  the 
name  of  Batachina  to  the  Celebes ;  this  error, 
however,  is  corrected  bv  Pretty,  who  writes : 
•On  the  14th  day  of  February  we  fell  with 
eleven  or  twelve  very  small  islands,  lying  low 


and  flat.  These  islands  (evidently  the  XoHm), 
near  the  Moluccas,  stand  in  three  degrees, 
10  minutes  to  the  southward  of  the  line' 
(t6.  iii.  820).  Again,  on  28  Feb.  N.  H. 
writes : '  We  put  through  between  theStnits 
of  Java  major  and  Java  minor  and  ukered 
under  the  south-w^t  part  of  Java  muor' 
(ib.  1589,  p.  812).  The  identity  of  Jm 
major  with  Java  proper  is  undiiputed,  bit 
the  hitherto  unsettlea  questions  have  been, 
the  identification  of  the  Straits,  Javs  minor, 
and  the  anchorage.  Professor  Arber  (Enf- 
luh  Gamer,  iv.  125)  holds  that  the  Stniti 
were  those  of  Sunda,  W.  of  Java  prnier. 
ColonelYule,  however,  suggests(ilfarooii)b, 
ii.  267)  that  they  were  the  Straitaof  Baly.E.  of 
Java,  and  that  the  Java  minor  of  CaTendiiii 
was  the  island  of  Baly.  Both  these  awmp- 
tions  are,  however,  disproved  by  Hies.  Fuller, 
the  sailing  master  of  the  Desire,  whowiitee: 
'  From  the  W.  end  of  Java  minor  unto  the 
E.  end  of  Java  major  the  course  is  W.  indbr 
N.  and  E.  and  by  S.  and  the  distance  between 
them  is  18  leagues;  in  the  which  coaae 
there  lieth  an  island  between  them,  whidi 
island  (referred  to  in  the  margin  as  Balj) '» 
in  length  14  leagues '  {ib.  iiL  832).  Agut 
he  writes:  'The  first  day  of  March  wee 
passed  the  Straights  at  tlie  W.  head  of  tbe 
island  of  Java  mmor  (i.e.  Lombok),  and  the 
6th  day  of  March  we  ankered  in  the  bav  at 
the  Wester  (tie)  end  of  Java  maior,  woen 
wee  watered  and  had  great  store  of  victotli 
from  the  town  of  Folambo '  (ib.  p.  834). 
Pretty  adds  to  the  confusion  when  he  writM 
that  the  king  of  that  (Le.  the  W.)  »rt  of 
the  island  was  '  Raja  Bolamboang,'  wno  it  i) 
to  be  feared  has  been  confounded  with  the 
Baia  of  Balamboang,  whose  descendantswMe 
to  De  found  at  the  E.  end  of  Java  down  to 
1788  (of.  Vah  dbe  Aa).  Prom  this  it  fel- 
lows that,  after  passing  throu^  the  Stnit* 
of  Lombok  with  Baly,  on  the  £.,  Cavendish 
sailed  along  the  S.  coast  of  Java  proper  for 
five  days,  and  that  his  anchorage  for  tweln 
da;^  afterwards  was  at  PalibMm-BstM,  in 
Wijnkoopers  Bay,  under  the  S.W.  end  of 
Java,  as  stated  by  all  the  three  narrativec  of 
N.  H.,  Pretty,  and  Fuller.  From  11  ibiA 
and  all  through  April  Cavendish  trsrened 
the  main  between  Java  and  Africa,  ■whm  on 
19  March  he  sighted  the  long-wishei^or 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  8  June  lie  anchored 
under  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  whoe  he 
stayed  twelve  days  for  refreshment,  and  w«» 
the  first  to  discover  it  to  the  English  nation. 
On  20  June  he  shaped  his  course  K>r  Engltiid, 
where,  upon  arriviBg  off  the  Lizard  8  Sept, 
he  was  greeted  by  a  Flemish  vessel  with  tbe 
news  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada.   After  encountering  a  Ttolent  itor 
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of  four  days'  duration  in  the  Channel,  N.  H. 
closes  his  narrative  thus: '  On  ...  10  Sept. 
168i),  like  wearied  men,  through  the  favour 
of  the  Almighty,  we  got  into  Plymouth, 
where  the  townsmen  received  us  with  all 
humanity '  (HAinrrr,  1589). 

The  fame  of  Cavendish  as  the  second  Eng- 
lish circumnavigator  of  the  glohe  was  now 
almost  at  its  zemth.  Popular  feeling  respect- 
ing the  voyage  and  its  leader  found  expres- 
sion in  ballads,  the  titles  only  of  three  of 
which  are  preserved  to  us  under  their  respec- 
tive entries  for  publication  (3  Nov.  1588)  : 
'  A  Ballad  of  Master  Cavendish's  Voyage,  who 
by  travel  compassed  the  Globe  of  the  World, 
arriving  in  England  with  abundance  of  trea- 
lure '  (14  Nov.  1688) ; '  A  new  Ballad  of  the 
&mous  and  honourable  coming  home  of  Mas- 
ter Cavendish's  Ship  the  Desire,  before  the 
Queen's  Maiesty  at  her  Court  at  Greenwich,' 
13  Nov.  1688,  &c  (8  Dec.  1588);  'Captain 
Robert's  Welcome  of  good-will  to  Captain 
Cavendish.'    This  last,  however,  may  nave 
been  either  a  ballad  or  a  broadside  (c£  Aa- 
BBE,  Beg.  Stat.  Om,p.  ii.  505-9).    Two  of 
the  rarest  cartographical  records  of  the  voyage 
are  to  be  found  on  the  terrestrial  globe  by 
Molyneux  (see  supra),  and  on  equally  rare  map 
by  jiodocus  Hondius,  who  engraved  the  gores 
for  the  globe.    Respecting  the  first  Blunde- 
ville  writes :  '  The  voyage  as  well  of  Sir  F. 
Drake  as  of  Mr.  Th.  dandish  is  set  down  and 
showed  by  help  of  two  lines,  the  one  red  . . . 
doth  show  what  course  Sir  Francis  observed 
in  aU  his  voyage  .  .  .  the  blew  line  showeth 
in  like  manner  the  voyage  of  Master  Candish.' 
A  unique  exsmiple  of  this  globe,  the  first 
made  in  England  in  1693,  the  year  of  Caven- 
dish's death,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Middle  Temple.    The  map  of  the  world  in 
hemispheres,  engraved  by  Hondius  in  1697, 
evidently  copied  fix>m  the  globe,  is  also  ac- 
companied by  the  accounts  of  Sir  F.  Drake's 
voyaffe,  and  uiat  of  Cavendish  by  N.  H.,  both 
tran^ted  firom  Hakluyt  (1689)  into  Dutch. 
Ilie  allusion  in  one  of  the  ballads  to  Caven- 
dish's reception  by  the  queen  at  Ghreenwich 
serves  somewhat  to  confirm  the  tradition 
that  a  greater  part  of  his  wealth,  either  in- 
herited or  acquired  by  spoiling  the  Spaniards, 
was  squandered  '  in  gallantry  and  following 
the  court '  (JBiog.  Bnt.')    The  tradition  also 
serves  to  torow  some  light  upon  the  causes 
that  led  him  to  undertake  nis  last  fated 
voyage,  which  was  evidently  meant  for  a 
repetition  of  the  previous  one  in  every  par- 
ticular, as  proved  by  the  heading  of  the  re- 
cord preserved  to  us,  which  reads, '  The  last 
Voyage  of  the  worshipfull  M.  Thomas  Can- 
dish  (*ic),  esquire,  intended  for  the  South 
sea,  the  Phillipines,  and  the  coast  <rf  China, 


with  three  tall  ships  and  two  barks.  Writ- 
ten by  M.  J.  Jane^  (Haklutt).  The  fleet, 
oomprising  the  Leicester  galleon,  commanded 


by  Cavendish,  the  Roebucke,  his  old  ship 
the  Desire,  commanded  by  Captain  John 
Davis  of  Aroticfame  [qjr,  j,  the  Black  Pinnace, 


and  the  Daintie,  left  Plymouth  on  26  Aug. 
1691,  and  sighted  the  coast  of  Brazil  at  St. 
Salvador  (lat.  12°  68'  16"  S.),  or  Campos 
Qst.  21»  38'  30"  S.),  on  29  Nov.,  where  they 
were  becalmed  four  days.  After  a  feeble  at- 
tempt to  take  the  town  of  Santos  (lat.  23^ 
56'  1"  S.)  on  24  Jan.,  he  set  forward  on  his 
voyage,  but,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season  and  the  unusually  bad  weather.  Ca- 
vendish was  separated  from  the  rest  of  his 
fleet  until  18  March,  when  he  rejoined  Davis 
at  Port  Desire.  Two  days  later  they  sailed 
for  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where,  after  many 
furious  storms,  they  sailed  halfway  through 
the  straits,  and  on  21  AprU  1692  the  ships 
anchored  in  a  cove  four  leagues  W.  firom  Cape 
Froward,  where  they  remamed  until  16  Miiy, 
enduring  great  hardships.  Cavendish  all  the 
while  being  with  Davis  on  board  the  Desire. 
It  soon  became  obvious  that  Cavendish  had 
outlived  his  reputation  as  a  leader  of  men ; 
unnerved  probably  by  his  own  misery  and 
that  of  his  crews,  he  resolved  against  their 
wishes  to  make  for  the  Cape  of  GK>od  Hope 
in  his  own  ship,  the  Leicester,  but  beinff  de- 
terred by  the  sound  advice  of  Davis  m>m 
attempting  '  so  hard  an  enterprise  with  so 
feeble  a  crew,'  he  determined  to  depart  oat 
of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  '  and  to  return 
again  for  Santos  in  BraziL'  On  20  May,  the 
fleet  being  once  more  off  Port  Desire  about 
thirty  leagues,  Cavendish  in  the  night  altered 
his  course  to  seaward,  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  Desire  and  Black  Pinnace  being 
lost  sight  of  in  the  darkness,  he  never  saw 
Davis  afterwards.  Cavendish  once  more  made 
for  Brazil.  After  several  disastrous  attempts 
to  land  at  Santos  and  Espiiito  Santo,  where 
he  was  deserted  by  the  Roebudce,  he  made 
one  last  effort  to  reach  St.  Helena.  He 
'got  within  two  leagues,'  and  afterwards 
sought  for  an  island  in  8°  S.  lat.  (evidently 
Ascension).  The  last  notice  of  Cavendish  in 
the  homeward  voyage  of  the  Leicester  is  his 
own  record  of  the  ^th  of  his  cousin,  John 
Locke,  in  8°  N.  lat.  Cavendish  died  a  few 
days  later,  probably  of  a  broken  heart.  In 
his  last  hours  he  accused  Davis  of  having  de- 
serted him.  but  from  all  we  know  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Davis  this  is  not  only  unjust,  but 
also  incredible.  Long  after  the  separation  of 
the  fleet  on  20  May  previous,  Davis  not  only 
returned  to  Port  Desire  to  seek  for  Caven- 
dish, but  he  also  made  no  less  than  three  un- 
successful attempts  to  sail  through  the  straita 
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down  to  the  end  of  1592.  Such  were  the  hard* 
ships  they  endured,  that  out  of  a  crew  of  se- 
venty-six men  who  sailed  from  England  two 
years  before,  only  a  '  small  remnant '  of  fif- 
t«!en  lived  to  return  with  Davis  in  misery  and 
weakness  so  great  that  they  '  could  not  take 
in  or  heave  out  a  saile '  of  the  Desire,  which 
arrived  off  Bearhaven  in  Ireland  on  11  June 
1693,  fully  a  year  aStei  the  death  and  burial 
of  Cavendish  at  sea.  For  enured  portraits 
of  Cavendish,  see  Grainger  (i.  247). 

[Aa's  Aardrijkekundig  Woordenboek  der  Ne- 
derlimdeD,  1840,  2*  deel,  p.  51 ;  Arbor's  English 
Garner,  4,  125;  Arber's  Transcript  of  Be^sters 
of  Stationers'  Company,  ii.  505-9 ;  Biog.  Brit. 
i.  1196;  Blundeville's  Exercises,  1694;  Davis's 
Voyages  (Hakluyt  Soc),  1880;  Encyclopeedia 
Britannica,  art.  '  Globe,'  Hakluyt,  1589-99, 
vol.  iii. ;  Holland's  Eero-ologia,  p.  89 ;  Lediaid's 
Naval  History,  1786,  p.  229;  Yule's  Marco  Polo, 
2nd  ed.  1876;  Cal.  Carew  MSS.;  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  App.  4th  Bep.  372 ;  Harl.  MS.  268,  f.  161 ; 
Cooper's  Athens  Cantab.  iL  1S6.]      0.  fi.  C. 

CAVENDISH,  Sib  WILLIAM  (1505?- 
1667),  statesman,  bom  about  1605,  was  se- 
cond son  of  Thomas  Cavendish  of  Cavendish, 
Suffolk,  clerk  of  the  pipe,  by  Alice,  daughter 
of  John  Smith  of  PadbrooK  Hall,  and  waa 
directly  descended  from  Sir  John  Cavendish, 
the  judfge  (d.  1381)  [q.  v.]  William's  eldest 
brother  was  George  Cavendish  [q.  v.],  Wol- 
sey's  biographer.  His  father's  last  will  is 
dated  13  April  1623,  when  his  familv  was 
residing  in  the  city  parish  of  St.  Alban's, 
Wood  Street.  His  mother  was  buried  in 
St.  Botolph's  Church,  Bishopsgate.  Probably 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother  George, 
Wolsey's  friend,  William  was  first  introduMO 
to  court.  In  1630  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners who  visited  the  moiiasteries  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  their  property  to 
the  crown,  and  in  that  year  seized  the  abbey 
at  Sheen.  In  1541  he  was  auditor  of  the 
court  of  augmentations,  and  received  grants 
of  land  in  Hertfordshire  formerly  belonging 
to  the  dissolved  monasteries.  In  1546  he 
became  treasurer  of  the  king's  chamber,  was 
knighted,  and  was  sworn  of  tne  privy  council. 
Edward  VI  showed  as  much  affection  for 
Cavendish  as  Henry  VIII,  continued  him  in 
his  office,  and  largely  increased  his  landed 
property  by  fresh  grants  of  monastic  estates. 
Cavendish  conformed  under  Mary,  was  reap- 
pointed by  her  treasurer  of  the  royal  cham- 
ber, and  died  on  26  Oct.  1557,  being  buried  on 
30  Oct.  (Machtk,  IHary,  p.  156).  Cavendish 
has  often  been  erroneously  represented  as  the 
author  of  the  well-known  '  Life  of  Wolsey,' 
the  work-  of  his  brother  George.  On  his 
mavria^o  with  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth,  a 
Derby  shire  heiress,  Cavendish  sold  most  of  liia 


estates  in  other  counties  to  purchase  more  land 
in  Derbyshire,  and  began  to  build  in  155S  t 
great  mansion  at  Chatsworth,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  his  widow  at  a  total  cost  of  80,00(U. 

Sir  William  married,  flnt,  Margaret  (d, 
1540),  daughter  of  Edward  Bostock  of  Che- 
shire, by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  died  young, 
and  four  daughters,  two  of  whom  died  in  in- 
fancy; secondly,  on  3  Nov.  1643,  'at  the 
Black  Fryars  in  London,'  Elizabeth,  daugliter 
of  Thomas  Parker  of  Poelingford,  Suffou,  by 
whom  there  was  no  issne;  tnirdly,  Elizabetli, 
a  very  rich  Derbyshire  heiress,  diaugbter  of 
John  Hardwick  of  Hard  wick,  Derbyshire,  and 
widow  of  Robert  Barley  of  Barl^,Derbydiire. 
The  last  marriage  took  place  at  Bradgate, Lei- 
cestershire, on  20  Aug.  1647.  His  third  wife 
twice  remarried  (ifter  Cavendish's  death,  her 
fourth  husband  being  G«orge  Talbot,8iith  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  lived  till  13  Feb.  1807-8 
Tsee  Talbot,  Elizabbth,  CoinrrBss  01 
SHBEWSBrmTl  She  built  Hardwick  Hall  and 
Oldcotes  and  finished  Chatsworth,  making  all 
three  houses  over  to  her  second  son  by  Cava- 
dish — William,  first  earl  of  Devonshire  [a.  v.] 
Cavendish  had  by  her  two  other  sons  and  tliree 
daughters.  The  eldest  son,  Henry,  M.P.  for 
Derbyshire  1672, 1684, 1686, 1688, 1692,  and 
1697,  won  repute  as  a  soldier  in  the  Low 
Countries  in  1678;  travelled  in  the  East; 
married  Grace  Talbot,  eldest  daughter  of  hia 
stepfather,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  by  whom 
he  had  no  issue ;  befriended  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  for  many  years  the  £!arl  of  Shrev»- 
bury's  prisoner  at  Hardwicke  Hall,  and  afte^ 
wards  in  confinement  at  Cavendish's  ovs 
house,  Tutbury,  Staffordshire  (SiB  AiOAS 
PouLBT,  Letter-book,  ed.  Morris);  died  on 
12  Oct.  1616,  and  was  buried  at  Edenaor, 
near  Chatsworth.  His  account  of  his  Eastern 
travels  is  still  in  manuscript  at  Hardwicii 
(Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  3rd  Rep.) 

The  third  son,  Charles,  settled  at  Welbeck, 
Nottinghamshire  ;  was  knighted  ;  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Cuthbert,  lord  Ogle; 
died  in  June  1617,  was  buried  at  Bolsover, 
Derbyshire,  and  was  the  father  of  William, 
first  duke  of  Newcastle  [q.  v.] 

Of  the  daughters,  Rrances  married  Sir 
Henry  Pierpoint  of  Holme  Pierpoint,  Not- 
tinghamshire, and  was  the  ancestress  of  the 
DuKes  of  Kingston;  Elizabeth  married  Oharl* 
Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  and  was  the  mother 
of  Arabella  Stuart ;  and  Mary  married  Gil- 
bert Talbot,  the  son  of  her  stepfather,  the  Ean 
of  Shrewsbury. 

[Biog.  Brit.  (Kippis) ;  Kennet's  Memmra  rf 
the  Cavendish  Family  (1737);  Arthur  CoUim'J 
Hist.  Coll.  of  the  Noble  Families  of  Carendi^ 
&o.  (1762) ;  Joseph  Grove's  Lives  of  all  the  B»ri< 
and  Dukes  of  Devonshire  (1764).]  S.  L 
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CAVENDISH,  WILLIAM,  fiwt  Eabl 
OF  Dbvobsujrb  (a.  1626^,  second  son  of  Sir 
William  Cavendish  [q.v.lwas  educated  with 
the  children  of  Georffe  Talbot,  sixth  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  whom  his  mother  married  after 
his  father's  death.  The  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury showed  him  special  favour,  and  made  him 
a  rich  allowance  in  his  youth.  He  was  M.P. 
for  Liverpool  in  1686  and  for  Newport  in  1688, 
and  high  sheriff  of  Derbyshire,  where  the 
estates  of  his  family  lay,  m  1696.  He  was 
created  Baron  Cavendish  of  Hardwicke  on 
the  christening  of  the  Princess  Sophia  in  May 
1606.  He  aided  largely  in  the  colonisation  of 
the  Bermudas,  and  one  of  the  islands  was 
called  after  him.  His  mother's  death  in  1608, 
and  his  elder  brother  Henry's  death  in  1616, 
gave  him  a  vast  fortune.  He  was  in  atten- 
dance on  James  I  in  a  progress  in  Wiltshire 
in  1618,  and  on  2  Aug.  was  created  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  while  the  court  was  staying  at 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  palace.  He  was 
currently  reported  to  have  paid  10,000f.  for 
the  title.  He  was  named  lord-lieutenant  of 
Derbyshire  1  May  1619.  Ue  died  on  3  March 
1625-6,  and  was  buried  at  Edensor. 

His  first  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Henry 
Keighley  of  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons  and  three  dat^hters.  Of  the 
former,  Gilbert,  who  has  been  credited  with 
the  authorship  of  '  Horse  Subsecivte '  [see 
Bbidges,  Gbbt],  died  young ;  William  oe- 
came  second  earl  [q.  t.];  and  James  died 
in  infancy.  Cavendish's  second  wife  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Boughton  of 
Oauston,  Warwickshire,  widow  of  Sir  Richard 
Wortley  of  Wortley,  Yorkshire,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  John  (d.  1618),  made  K.B.  when 
Prince  Charles  was  cieated  Prince  of  Wales, 
8  Nov.  1010. 

[Biog.  Brit.  (Eippis) ;  lAta  of  Duke  of  New- 
castle, ed.  C.  H.  Firth  ( 1 886) ;  Doyle's  Baronage ; 
Oordiner's  Hist,  of  England,  iii.  215;  Cal.  State 
Papers  (Dom.) ;  Kennet's  Memoirs  of  the  Caven- 
dish Family  (1737).]  S.  L. 

CAVENDISH,  WILLIAM,  second  Eabl 
Of  Detonshirb  (1691 P-1628),  second  son 
of  William,  first  earl  [q.  v.],  by  his  first  wife, 
Anne  Keighley,  was  educated  by  Thomas 
Hobbes,  the  philosopher,who resided  at  Chats- 
worth  as  his  private  tutor  for  many  years  and 
accompanied  him  in  a  tour  through  France 
and  Italy  before  his  coming  of  age.  Hobbes 
stat«8  thjat  he  was  his  pupil's  friend  for  twenty 
years,  and  eulogises  his  learning  in  the  de- 
dication of  his  translation  of  Thucydides. 
Cavendish  was  knighted  at  Whitehall  in 
1609 ;  married,  about  1612,  Christiana,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward,  lord  Bruce  of  Kinloss,  and 
was  afterwards  a  leader  of  court  society, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  James  I,    He  was 


M.P.  for  Bishop's  Castle  1610,  and  for  Derby- 
shire in  1614,  1621,  1624,  1626,  and  1626; 
lord-lieutenant  of  Derby  shire  jointly  with  his 
father  in  1619  and  alone  after  his  father's 
death  in  1626.  In  April  1622  he  intro- 
duced to  audiences  with  the  king  ambas- 
sadors from  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
Venice,  and  the  United  Provinces.  In  1626 
he  was  present  at  Charles  I's  marriage  with 
Henrietta  Maria.  Early  in  1626  the  death 
of  his  father  save  him  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  andhe  showed  some  independence 
in  resisting  Buckingham's  high-handed  at- 
tempt to  loist  a  treasonable  meaning  on  u 
speech  of  Sir  Dudley  Diggee  (IS  May  1626). 
His  lavish  hospitality  strained  his  ample  r»- 
sources  in  his  last  yean,  and  he  procured  a 
private  act  of  parliament  to  enable  him  to 
sell  some  of  the  entailed  estates  in  discbor^ 
of  his  debts  (1628).  His  London  house  was  ui 
Bishopegate^  on  the  site  afterwards  occupied 
by  Devonshire  Square.  He  died  there  (from 
excessive  indulgence  in  good  living,  it  is  said) 
on  20  June  1628,  and  was  buried  in  All- 
hallows  Church,  Derby.  His  wife  Christians  is 
separately  noticed.  By  her  he  had  three  sons: 
William,  third  earl  £q.  v.],  Charles  [q.  v.], 
and  Henry  who  died  in  youth.  His  daughter 
Anne,  a  well-known  patroness  of  literature, 
married  Bobert,  lord  Rich,  heir  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick.  A  drawing  of  the  second  esrl 
is  in  the  Sutherland  odlection  at  the  Bodleian 
Library. 

[Kennet's  Memoiis  of  the  Oarendish  Eamily 
(1787)k  pp.  10-11;  Biog.Brit(Kippi8)i  DoyUTs 
Baronage ;  Hobbes's  Life  (1681) ;  Lords'  Jonnial, 
iii.  698  et  seq. ;  Cal.  State  Papers  (Dom.),  1600- 
1628.]  S.  L. 

OAVBHTDISH,  WILLIAM,  Duxb  of 
Newcastub  (1692-1676),  son  of  Sir  Charles 
Cavendish  and  Catherine,  second  dan^ter  of 
Cuthbert,  lord  Ogle,  was  bom  in  1692,  and 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1610,  when  Prince  Henry  was  created 
Princeof  Wale8,Cavendish  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  Bath.    He  was  then  sent  on  his  tra- 
vels under  the  care  of  Sir  Heniy  Wotton,  at 
that  time  ambassador  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
On  his  return  he  married  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Basset  of  Blore,  Staffordshire, 
and  widow  of  Henry  Howard,  third  son  of 
I  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.     In  1619  King  James 
visited  Welbeck,  and  in  the  foUowmg  year 
raised  Cavendish  to  the  peerage  by  the  title 
I  of  Viscount  Mansfield  (3  Nov.  1620).    On 
I  7  March  1628  he  was  further  created  Earl 
i  of  Newcastle,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
!  barony  of  Ogle  was  revived  in  favour  of  Ladv 
'  Catherine  Cavendish  (4  Dec.  1629),  which 
title  at  her  death  descended  to  the  Earl  of 
;  Newcastle.  On  the  king's  journey  into  Scot- 
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land  he  was  entertained  atWelbeck '  in  sucli 
a  wonderM  manner,  and  in  such  an  excess 
of  feasting,  as  had  scarce  ever  before  been 
known  in  England ;  and  would  have  been 
thought  very  prodigious  if  the  same  noble 
person  had  not  within  a  year  afterwards 
made  the  king  and  queen  a  more  stupendous 
entertainment,  which  no  man  ever  after  in 
those  days  imitated '  (CLAKEin>oir,  Rebellion^ 
L  107).  For  the  first  of  these  visits  Jonson 
wrote  the  masque  entitled  '  Love's  Welcome 
at  Welbeck ;'  for  the  second,  '  Love's  Wel- 
come at  Bolsover.'  The  two  entertainments 
together  cost  the  earl  20,000/.  (Zt/e,  p.  192). 
He  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Derbyshire  1628- 
88,  and  of  Wiltshire  1626-42  and  from  1600 
till  death.  A  letter  to  Strafford,  dated  6  Aug. 
1633,  shows  his  desire  of  important  court 
office.  'Ihavehurtmy  estate  with  thehope  of 
it.  If  I  obtained  what  I  desire,  it  would  be  a 
more  painful  life,  and  since  I  am  so  plunged 
in  debt,  it  would  help  very  well  to  undo  me. 
Children  come  on  apace,  and  with  this  weight 
of  debt  which  lies  on  me  Iknow  no  diet  better 
than  a  strict  diet  in  the  country'  {Strafford  ] 
Correspondence,  i.  101).  The  earl's  ambition  | 
was  at  length  gratified  when  in  1638  the  , 
king  appointed  him  governor  of  the  Prince  ' 
of  Wales,  and  mbde  him  a  member  of  the 
inrivy  council  (Clarendon  State  Papers,  ii.  7 ; 
CoLLiiiB,  p.  27).  For  Prince  Charles  the  earl 
drew  up  a  very  interesting  paper  of  instrao- 


A  more  likely  reason  is  the  discoverv  of  the 
earl's  share  in  the  first  army  plot  which  he- 
came  known  about  this  time.  Suckling  and 
Jermyn  had  selected  him  to  succeed  NorUi- 
umb^land  in  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
the  earl,  with  the  prince,  according  to  the 
deposition  of  Colonel  Ballard,  was  to  meet 
the  army  in  Nottinghamshire  with  a  thos- 
sand  horse.  '  Although  there  was  not  ground 
enough  for  a  judicial  proceeding,  yet  there  wu 
ground  of  suspicion,'  says  the  parliament  in  its 
remonstrance  of  26  May  1643,  and  their  sot- 
picions  made  them  resent  the  kinsfs  rapoint- 
ment  of  Newcastle  as  governor  of  Hiill(ll  Jia. 
1642  ;  Zordt'  Journals,  14  Feb.)  "The  e»ri 
hastened  down  secretly  to  seise  that  impor- 
tant magazine.  'I  am  here  at  Hull,'  he  wrote 
to  the  kmg  on  the  16th, '  but  the  town  win 
not  admit  of  me  by  no  means,  so  I  am  taj 
flat  and  out  of  countenance '  (S.  P.  Dom. 
CharlesI,vol.cccclxxxviiLNo.55Y  He  strove 
to  gain  a  party  in  the  town,  and,  according 
to  the  duchess,  would  have  secured  the  sd- 
mission  of  the  king's  troops  had  not  Charles 
changed  his  policy  and  suddenly  recalled 
him.  The  House  of  Lords,  which  had  re- 
quired his  attendance,  admitted  the  king's 
commission  as  sufficient  defence,  and  aUoned 
him  to  retire  to  the  country.  In  the  summer, 
when  the  king  began  to  raise  fbroee,  New- 
castle joined  him  at  Tork,and  was  despatched 
thence  in  the  middle  of  June  to  secnre  New- 


tions,  which  has  been  pnnted  by  Sir  Henry    castle-upon-Tyne  and  take  the  command  of 
',  1st  ser.  iu.  288).  The  ,  the  four  northern 


Ellis  (Original  Letters^ 
prince  is  warned  not  to  be  too  devout,  for 
one  may  be  a  good  man  and  a  bad  kin^,  bid- 
den to  be  courteous  to  everybodv,  and  enjoined 
to  remember  that  he  cannot  he  too  civil  to 
women.  The  earl  succeeded  in  niaking  his 
pupil  an  accomplished  horseman.  '  Our  gra- 
cious and  most  excellent  king,'  he  wrote  in 
after  years, '  is  not  only  the  handsomest  and 
most  comely  horseman  in  the  world,  but  as 


northern  counties.  The  lands  aad 
influence  he  inherited  from  the  family  of  Ogle 
enabled  him  rapidly  to  raise  troops,  while 
the  possession  of  a  port  enabled  lum  to  for- 
ward to  the  king  supplies  of  arms  and  money 
from  Denmark  and  Holland,  and  fitcilitatea 
his  correspondence  with  the  queen.  The  ap- 
peals of  the  Yorkshire  royalists  for  help 
obliged  Newcastle  to  march  south,  but  he 
prudently  refused  to  move  till  the  support  d 


knowing  and  understanding  in  the  art  as  any  ;  his  army  was  assured  (A  New  Dtsamery  «/ 
man '  (Jfew  Method  and  Extraordinary  In-  '  Bidden  Secrets,  1646).  At  the  end  of  Ko- 
vtTition,  p.  7).  The  outbreak  of  the  Scotch  vember  1642  he  entered  Yorkshire,  defeating 
rebellion  enabled  the  earl  to  show  his  loyalty.  Hotham  at  Piercebridge,  and  successfidly 
He  lent  the  Ung  10,000/^,  and  raised  a  volun-  raising  the  blockade  of  York.  A  few  daji 
teer  troop  which  consisted  entirely  of  knights  i  later  ne  attacked  Fairfax  at  Tadcaster,  and 
and  gentlemen  of  quality  (Ltfe,  p.  9).  In  |  though  the  battle  itself  was  indecisive,  Faii<- 
defence  of  the  dignity  of  this  troop  Newcastle  [  fax  was  forced  to  retreat  and  abandon  the 


challenged  the  general  of  the  horse,  the  Earl 
of  Holumd,  to  a  duel  to  be  fought  when  the 
war  was  over.  The  king,  however,  intervened. 
In  May  1641  Newcastle  resigned  his  office  as 

Enor  of  the  prince,  and  retired  from  court 
[ay,  Whitbloci,  144).  According  to 
ndon,his  resknation  was  due  to  the  hosti- 
lity of  Essex  and  Holland,  who  thought  that 
his  influence  with  the  prince  '  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  their  designs '  (JZeMKbn,  iy.  298). 


attempt  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Ouae  (7  Dec 
1642).  Newcastle  proceeded  to  garrison  FoD- 
tefrvct,  to  despatch  troops  to  occupy  Newark, 
and  to  send  a  strong  division  to  invade  the 
West  Riding,  but  its  repulse  from  Bradfordi, 
and  the  recapture  of  Leeds  by  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax (23  Jan.  1648),  obliged  him  to  return  to 
York  and  await  reinforcements.  In  Fehrnaiy 
he  carried  on  an  animated  controversy  witl 
Lord  Fairfax  on  the  propriety  of  employing 
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cat  holies  and  the  rights  of  kings  and  subjects. 
Each  accused  the  other  of  permitting  indis- 
cipline and  pillage,  and  Newcastle  concluded 
by  challenging  his  opponent '  to  follow  the 
example  of  otir  heroic  ancestors,  who  used 
not  to  spend  their  time  in  scratching  one  an- 
other out  of  holes,  but  in  pitched  fields  de- 
termined their  doubts '  (Rtjshwobth,  v.  78, 
113).  At  the  end  of  February  the  queen 
landed,  and  was  received  by  Newcastle  and 
conducted  to  York.  In  April  he  made  a  se- 
cond attack  on  the  West  Hiding,  and,  though 
obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  of  I^eeds,  took 
Wwefield,  Rotherham,  and  Sheffield.  Again 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  by  the  surprise  of  Wake- 
field (21  May),  forced  him  to  abandon  his 
conquests.  But  though  obliged  to  detach  a 
large  portion  of  his  troops  to  escort  the  queen 
to  Oxford,  Newcastle  returned  to  the  attack 
in  June,  took  Howley  House  (22  June),  de- 
feated the  Fairfaxes  at  Adwalton  Moor 
(30  June),  captured  Bradford,  and  subjected 
all  Yorkshire,  with  the  exception  of  Wressel 
Castle  and  Hull,  to  the  king's  authority.  He 
is  generally  blamed  for  not  advancing  south- 
waxin  to  join  the  king,  and  his  action  attri- 
buted to  jealousy  of  Prince  Rupert.  The  kinfj 
bad  wished  Newcastle  to  join  him  against 
Essex  in  June,  but  in  August  he  seems  to 
have  instructed  him  to  attack  the  eastern  as- 
sociation (Gkebjt,  Letfert  of  Henrietta  Ma- 
ria, 219, 226).  In  accordance  with  a  design 
which  Newcastle  had  previously  announced 
to  Sir  Philip  Warwick  {Memoirt,  p.  243), 
he  entered  Lincolnshire,  recapturing  Gains- 
borough on  80  July,  occupying  Lincoln,  and 
threatening  to  mise  the  siege  of  Lynn,  '  His 
orders,  which  I  have  seen,'  snys  Lord  Fair- 
fax, '  were  to  go  into  Essex  and  block  up 
London  on  that  side '  (MjiskRES,  i.  431  : 
CiABBiTDON,  vii.  177).  But  the  appeals  of 
the  Yorkshire  committee,  the  reluctance  of 
bis  local  levies  to  march  further  from  their 
homes,  and  the  activity  of  the  garrison  of 
HuU  in  his  rear,  induced  him  to  return  to 
besiege  the  last-named  town.  After  lying 
before  it  for  six  weoks,  a  destructive  sally 
forced  him  to  raise  the  siege,  while  on  the 
same  day  the  division  which  had  been  left  to 
protect  Lincolnshire  was  defeated  by  Crom- 
well at  Wincebv,  and  that  county  entire!  v 
lost  (11  Oct.  1643).  A  few  days  later  tl.e 
king  raised  Newcastle  to  the  rank  of  mar- 
quis (27  Oct.  164;?,  CoLTJ-ss,  Historical  Col- 
tectioM,  p.  .SI).  In  January  lt)44  the  Scots 
entered  England,  and  Newcastle  was  called 
north  to  oppofsn  them.  But  he  could  neither 
prevent  the  pnssHge  of  the  Tyne,  nor  bring  t  lie 
Scots  to  a  battle  (Rttsiiwokth,  v.  614).  1  lis 
own  army  was  proatly  superior  in  cav«lrv, 
and  he  distrefsed  the  enemy  by  cutting  oH' 


their  supplies.  The  severity  of  the  weather 
was  minons  to  his  forces.  The  defeat  of  the 
army  left  in  Yorkshire  (Selby,  11  A^ril 
1644)  obliged  Newcastle  to  make  a  hnmed 
retreat  to  York,  where  the  armies  of  Fai^tz, 
Manchester,  and  the  Scots  closed  in  upon 
him.  On  1  July  Prince  Rupert  successfully 
raised  the  siege,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor  took  place.  New- 
castle had  vainly  urged  the  prmce  to  await 
the  arrival  of  expected  reinforcements,  or 
the  separation  of  the  three  armies  opposed  to 
him.  He  held  no  command  in  the  battle, 
hut  fought  as  a  volunteer  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  gentlemen,  distinguishing  himself  as 
usual  by  his  courage.  The  next  day  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  leaving  England. 
Already  in  the  previous  April  he  had  thought 
of  laying  down  his  commission  to  escape  from 
the  criticisms  of  his  own  party.  '  If  you 
leave  my  service,' wrote  the  King,'!  am  sure 
all  the  north  is  lost.  Remember  all  courage 
is  not  in  fighting,  constancy  in  a  good  causa 
being  the  cliief,  and  the  despising  of  slan- 
derous tongues  and  pens  being  not  the  least 
ingredient  (Ellis,  Original  Letters,  I.  iii, 
298).  But  Newcastle,  according  to  Claren- 
don, was  utterly  tired  of  his  employment  as 
a  general,  and  '  transported  with  passion  and 
despair'  at  the  way  in  which  the  army  h« 
so  painfully  raised  had  been  thrown  away 
(Rebellion,  viii.  87).  When  Prince  Rupert 
urged  him  to  endeavour  to  recruit  his  forces, 
'  ^fo,'  says  he, '  I  will  not  endure  the  laughter 
of  the  court '  (Wabbxtbton,  Prinee  Rupert^ 
ii.  468).  Accordingly  he  set  sail  from  Scar- 
borough a  few  days  later,  taking  with  him 
his  two  sons  and  his  brother.  Sir  Charles 
Cavendish,  and  many  friends,  but  leaving 
the  rest  of  his  family  m  England.  He  landed 
at  Hamburg  on  8  July  1644,  stayed  there 
till  February  164.5,  and  then  set  out  for  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  in  April,  and  remained  for 
the  next  three  years.  Here,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  he  married  Margaret  [see  Cavemvish 
Maboabet,  Duchess  of  NbwcastlbI,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Thomas  Lucas  of  St.  John's,  Col- 
chester, his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Basset,  having 
died  in  April  1643  (Letters  of  Queen  Henri- 
etta Mana,  p.  188).  When  Prince  Charles 
went  to  Holland  in  the  spring  of  1648  to  take 
command  of  the  ships  which  had  revolted 
from  the  parliament,  Newcastle  was  desired 
by  the  queen  to  follow  him,  but  did  not  arrive 
until  the  prince  had  put  to  sea. 

Six  months  he  staved  at  Rotterdam,  but 
hoi)KS  of  further  opportunities  were  destroved 
by  the  defisits  fif  the  royalists,  and  about  the 
end  of  the  same  year  he  removed  to  Antwerp. 
At  Antwerp  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his 
exile,  beiiif;  'so  ■well  pleased  with  the  great 
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civilities  he  received  from  tiiat  cit^  that  he 
was  resolved  to  choose  no  other  resting-place 
all  the  time  of  his  banishment :  he  being  not 
only  credited  there  for  all  manner  of  provi- 
sions and  necessaries  for  his  subsistence,  but 
also  free  both  from  ordinary  and  extraordxnaiy 
taxes  and  payingezci8e'(Xt/e,  118).  In  April 
1660  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  pnvy 
council  of  Charles  n,  and  was  one  of  the 
party  in  it  which  urged  the  king  to  '  make 
an  agreement  with  his  subjects  of  Scotland 
upon  any  condition,  and  go  into  Scotland  in 
person  himself,  that  he  might  but  be  sure  of 
an  army,  there  being  no  probability  or  ap- 
pearance then  of  getting  an  army  anywhere 
else.'  He  pressed  t^e  king  also  to  reconcile 
the  parties  of  Argyll  and  Hamilton.  '  If  his 
majesty  could  but  get  the  power  into  his  own 
hands,  he  might  do  hereafter  what  he  pleased ' 
(Xj/fe,  104).  In  August  1651  Newcastle, 
whom  the  Scots  had  not  permitted  to  ac- 
company his  master,  was  engaged  in  nego- 
tiating with  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  for 
an  auxiliary  corps  of  ten  thousand  men,  and 
with  the  king  or  Denmark  for  ships  to  carry 
them  to  Scotland ;  but  the  battle  of  Worces- 
ter put  an  end  to  these  designs  (  Cal.  Clarendon 
State  Papers,  ii.  105-7).  During  the  rest  of 
his  exile  Newcastle  seems  to  have  taken  no 
part  in  political  transactions.  Probably  one 
cause  of  this  was  the  growing  influence  of  i 
Hyde,  who  opposed  the  policy  advocated  by  , 
Newcastle  with  reference  to  Scotland,  and 
describes  him  in  one  of  his  letters  as '  a  most 
lamentable  man,  as  fit  to  be  a  general  as  to 
be  a  bishop'  (ij.  63).  Nevertheless,  Hyde 
and  Newcastle  continued  outwardly  on  very 
good  terms,  and  when  Hyde  was  accused  in 
1658  of  betraying  the  king's  councils,  New- 
castle wrote  him  'a  very  comfortable  letter  of 
advice '(«».  280). 

Newcastle  had  left  England  in  1644  with 
not  more  than  90/.  in  his  possession  {Ltfe,  84). 
As  one  of  the  chief  delinquents,  he  had  becoi 
excluded  by  the  parliament  from  pardon,  and 
his  estates  had  been  confiscated  without  the 
alternative  of  paying  a  composition  being 
offered  to  him.  He  had  been  at  times  re- 
duced to  great  extremities,  and  even  obliged 
to  pawn  His  wife's  jewels.  The  queen  gave 
him  2,000/.,  and  assisted  him  with  her  credit. 
The  Earl  of  Devonshire  and  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford  lent  him  another  2,000/.,  and  Wil- 
liam Aylesbury  200/.  (tft.  91,  97,  98).  These 
resources  were  now  exhausted,  and  he  des- 
patched his  wife  and  his  brother.  Sir  Charles 
Cavendish,  to  England,  to  endeavour  to  raise 
some  money.  The  sequestration  committee 
refused  to  allow  Lady  Newcastle  the  custo- 
mary share  of  her  husband's  estate  allowed 
to  the  wives  of  delinquents,  on  the  plea  that 


the  marriage  had  taken  place  since  the  t»- 
questration  {tb.  109,  298).  But  Sir  Chuki 
Cavendish  succeeded  in  compounding  for  ha 
estate,  and  sent  a  supply  to  his  brother;  ud 
after  the  death  of  Sir  dharles  Newcastle  ob- 
tained the  remainder  of  his  estate  (^.  126). 
As  Newcastle  was  also  aided  by  his  eldest 
daughter.  Lady  Cheiny,  and  by  his  two  sobs, 
who  had  made  advantageous  matches  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  sufiScienuy  prosperous  duniig 
the  latter  part  of  his  exile  (ib.  125, 138).  In 
February  1658  he  entertained  with  gnat 
magnificence  the  king  and  the  royal  family 
{CaL  State  Paper*,  Dom.  1667-8,  296,  311), 
About  the  same  time  he  published  the  irk 
of  his  two  works  on  horsemanship, '  La  Me- 
thods et  Invention  Nouvelle  de  dresser  ki 
Chevaux,'  Antwerp,  1657,  folio.  Shortly  be- 
fore leaving  Paris,  Newcastle  had  bougkt  t 
pair  of  Barbary  horses,  '  resolving,  for  bii 
own  recreation  and  divertisement  in  his  !»- 
nished  condition,  to  exercise  the  art  of  manage' 
iZd/e,  90).  In  these  horses — soon  increased 
to  eight  in  number — '  he  took  so  much  dfsHAt 
and  pleasure  that  though  he  wa«  then  in  oil- 
tress  for  money,  yet  he  would  eoonfir  him 
tried  aU  other  ways  than  parted  with  any  one 
of  them'(t8.  lOOy  No  stranger  of  distinction 
passed  through  Antwerp  without  visiting  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle's  riding-house,  and  i» 
Las  himself  recorded,  in  the  preface  to  hii 
second  book,  the  compliments  paid  him  on 
his  skill.  The  ' Methode  et  Invention'  oob- 
tained  the  theory  and  practice  of  '  the  art  of 
manage,'  the  results  of  these  nine  years  of 
experiments  and  studies.  The  illustratiaiia 
hy  Diepenbeke  are  remarkable  not  only  fis 
their  excellence,  but  for  the  number  of  por- 
traits they  contain.  Numerous  diagianu 
represent  Newcastle  training  horses  m  ii> 
riding  school.  In  the  large  plates  he  is  per- 
fonmng  various  feats  of  horsemanship  before 
Welbeck,  Bolsover,  or  some  other  of  hishoosee. 
There  are  also  two  allegorical  deeigns,  io 
which  he  is  adored  bv  a  cirele  of  reverential 
horses.  The  cost  of  this  work  was  aboTs 
1,300/.,  in  defraying  which  Newcastle  -was 
generously  helped  by  his  friends  Sir  Hugb 
CartwrightandMr.LoviagnettertoNicholu, 
16  Feb.  1666,  State  Paper$,Dom.)  A  second 
edition  was  published  in  1737,  London,  folio, 
and  a  translation  of  the  duke's  treatise  is  eoa- 
tuned  in  the  first  volume  of '  A  Qeneral  Sys- 
tem of  Horsemanship,'  London,  1748  or  1748, 
folio.  Lowndes  also  mentions  editions  pnb- 
lished  at  Paris  and  Nuremberg. 

At  the  Restoration,  Newcastle  followed  the 
king  to  London,  leaving  his  wife  at  Antwerp 
as  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 
But  soon  after  she  arrived  in  Xiondon  he  re- 
tired to  the  country,  to  order  and  re-estabbsli 
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his  ruined  estate.  Those  of  his  \aaAa  which 
had  been  confiscated  hy  the  parliament  or  the 
Commonwealth  were  restored  to  him  by  a 
private  act.  Those  purchased  by  the  reri- 
cides  had  been  given  by  the  king  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  graciously  restored  them  to 
their  lawful  owner  (Efferton  MS.  No.  2551J. 
But  those  which  had  been  alienated  by  his 
sons  or  by  feoflees  in  trust,  even  when  they 
had  act«a  without  his  sanction,  he  could  not 
recover.  The  duchess  computes  that  he  lost 
in  this  way  lands  worth  60,000/.,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  others,  to  the  value  of  60,000£, 
to  pay  debts  contracted  during  the  war  and 
ezile.  His  woods  had  been  cut  down,  his 
houses  and  farms  plundered,  and  he  had  lost 
sixteen  years'  rents.  The  total  of  his  losses 
is  estimated  by  the  dnchess  to  be  about 
940,000;. 

CSiarles  n  rewarded  his  sufferings  and  ser- 
vices bv  restoring  him  to  the  ofSces  which 
he  had  held  before  the  rebellion.  He  was,  in 
addition,  made  chief  justice  in  eyre,  Trent 
north  flO  July  1661,  Dotlb),  and  created 
Duke  or  Newcastle  (16  March  1665,  ConnrB, 
48).  He  was  also  invested  with  the  order  of 
the  Garter  (15  April  1661),  which  had  been 
confiarred  on  him  during  his  exile  (12  Jan. 
1650,  ib.  88,  42).  During  the  remamder  of 
his  life  he  took  no  part  in  public  affairs. 
The  restoration  of  his  estate  occupied  most 
of  his  time ;  his  leisure  he  employed  in  lite- 
rature and  horsemanship.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn he  established  a  racecourse  near  Welbeck, 
drawing  up  himself  rules  for  the  races  which 
were  to  be  run  every  month  during  six  months 
of  the  year,  which  have  been  preserved  by 
the  care  of  Anthony  k  Wood  (broadside  in 
the  Bodleian).  In  1667  he  published  a  second 
book  on  his  favourite  subject, '  A  New  Method 
and  Extraordinary  Invention  to  Dress  Horses, 
and  Work  them,  according  to  Nature;  as 
also  to  Perfect  Nature  by  the  Subtlety  of 
Art ;  which  was  never  found  out  but  bythe 
thrice  noble,  high,  and  puissant  Prince,"Wil- 
liam  Cavendish,'  &c.  In  the  preface  he  ex- 
plains that  this  work  is '  neither  a  translation 
of  the  first,  nor  an  absolutely  necessary  ad- 
dition to  it,'  which  '  may  be  of  use  by  itself 
without  the  other,  as  the  other  without  this : 
bat  both  together  will  questionless  do  best.' 
Other  editions  of  this  second  book  were  pub- 
lished in  1677  (London,  folio),  in  1740  (Dub- 
lin), and  a  French  translation  in  1671. 

Although  Newcastle  is  chiefly  remembered 
by  his  two  works  on  horsemanship,  he  was 
also  the  author  of  numerous  plays  and  poems. 
'  His  comedies,'  says  the  duchess, '  do  suffi- 
ciently show  his  great  observation  and  judg- 
ment; for  they  are  composed  of  these  three 
ingiedienta,  viz.  wit,  humour,  and  satire ;  and 


his  chief  design  in  them  is  to  divulge  and 
laugh  at  the  follies  of  mankind,  to  persecute 
vice  and  to  encourage  virtue.'  ThefoUowingu 
a  list  of  the  duke's  comedies :  1 . '  The  Country 
Captain,'  12mo,  1649,  said  in  the  title  to  have 
been  acted  with  applause  at  Blackfriars,  and 
printed  at  the  Hague  and  London.  Pepys 
terms  it '  so  silly  a  play  as  in  all  my  life  I 
never  saw'  {Diary,  26  Oct  1661).  2.  •  The 
Variety,'  printed  with  the '  Country  Captain.' 
3.  'The  Humorous  Lovers,'  acted  at  the 
Duke's  Theatre,  4to,  1677.  Pepys,  who  attri- 
butes this  to  the  dnchess,  calls  it  'the  most 
silly  thing  that  ever  came  upon  the  stage ' 
(30  March  1667).  4.  'The  Triumphant 
Widow,  or  the  Medley  of  Hiunours,'  acted  at 
the  Duke's  Theatre,  4to,  1677.  The  pkys  are 
certainly  not  good  playa,  yet  they  contain 
omnsing  scenes.  Suaawell  incwporated  a 
large  jwrt  of  the  '  Triumphant  Widow '  in 
'  Buiy  Fair,'  and  a  droll,  entitled  the '  Frendi 
Dancing  Master,'  was  made  out  of  the  '  Va- 
riety,' and  is  printed  in  '  Sport  upon  Sport ' 
(1671).  The  duke  also  translated  MoliSre's  , 
'L'Etourdi,'  which  Dryden  converted  into 
'  Sir  Martin  Mar-AJL'  This  play,  printed  in 
1668,  did  not  appear  with  Drydeu's  niune 
until  1697,  and  is  entered  in  the '  Stationers' 
Be«8ter '  under  that  of  the  duke ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Pepys,  every  one  knew  at  the  time 
that  Dryden  had  assisted  his  patron  (ib, 
16  Aug.  1667 ;  SOOTT,  Drvden,  i.) 

In  the  plays  of  the  duchess  occasional 
scenes  are  the  contribution  of  the  duke.  His 
poems  consist  of  some  tales  in  verse,  pub- 
lished in  his  wife's  book  entitled  '  Nature's 
Pictures  by  Fancie's  Pencil,'  adulatory  verses 
prefixed  to  her  various  publications,  and  songs 
interspersed  in  her  plays  and  his  own.  But 
he  deserves  praise  rather  as  a  patron  than  a 
producer  of  poetry.  '  Since  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus,' writes  Langbaine, '  no  person  better 
understood  dramatic  poetry,  nor  more  gene- 
rously encouraged  poets ;  so  that  we  may  truly 
call  him  our  English  Maecenas.'  Jonson 
wrot^  besides  the  two  masques  already  men- 
tioned for  his  entertainments,  elegies  to  cele- 
brate the  duke's  riding  and  fencing,  epitaphs 
for  his  father  and  mother,  and  an  interlude  for 
the  christening  of  his  eldest  son  (Jonson,  ed. 
Cunningham,  1.  cxxxix).  Shirley  dedicated  to 
Newcastle  his  own  play  of  the  '  Traitor,'  and 
assisted  his  patron  in  tne  composition  of  his 
plays  (Wood,  Athena,  iii.  739;  DrcH,  Shirley, 
1.  xUii).  Wood  also  states  that  Newcastle 
invited  Shirley '  to  take  his  fortune  with  him 
in  the  wars,'  and  Davenant  certainly  held  the 
post  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance 
under  him.  'Such  kind  of  witty  society,' 
says  Warwick, '  diverted  many  counsels  and 
lost  many  opportunitiea '  (Menwin,  p.  236). 
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Aft«r  the  Kestoration,  Bryden,  Shadwell, 
and  Flecknoe  were  arnon?  the  recipients  of 
the  duke's  favours.  Dryden  dedicated  the 
'  Mock  Astrologer'  to  him,  Shadwell  the  '  Vir- 
tuoso' and  the  'Libertine.'  Flecknoe  also 
has  poems  addressed  both  to  the  duke  and  the 
duchess.  Nor  did  Newcastle  confine  his  pa- 
tronage to  poets.  'I  have  heard  Mr.  Edmund 
Waller  say,'  writes  Aubrey, '  that  W.  Lord 
Marquis  01  Newcastle  was  a  great  patron  to 
Dr.  Gassendi  and  M.  Des  Cartes,  as  well  as 
to  Mr.  Hobbee,  and  that  he  had  dined  with 
them  all  three  at  the  marquis's  table  at  Paris ' 
(Aitbsbt'b  Letter*,  iL  602). 

Net^castle  died  on  26  Dec.  1676,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Michael's  Ghapel,  Westminster 
Abbey  (Counfs).  His  wife,  in  the  life  of 
her  husband,  wbach  she  published  in  1667, 
describes  at  length  his  person,  habits,  and 
character.  'His  shape  is  neat  and  exactly 
proportioned,  his  stature  of  a  middle  size,  and 
his  complexion  sanguine.  His  behaviour  is 
such  that  it  might  be  a  pattern  to  all  gentle- 
men ;  for  it  is  courtly,  civil,  easy  and  free, 
without  formality  or  constraint,  and  yet  hath 
something  in  it  of  grandeur,  ijiat  causes  an 
awful  respect  for  him.'  Clarendon,  so  severe 
in  his  juagment  of  Newcastle  as  a  general 
and  a  politician,  sums  up  by  describing  him 
as  '  a  very  fine  gentleman.' 

[The  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ne-vrcasUe,  by  his 
second  wife,  was  pnblished  in  1667  (London, 
folio).  Fepys,  in  his  Diary  (18  March  1668),  re- 
fers to  it  as  '  the  ridienloua  history  of  my  lord 
Newcastle,  wrote  by  his  wife,  which  shows  her  to 
be  a  mad,  conceited,  ridiculous  woman,  and  he 
an  ass  to  suffer  her  to  write  what  she  writes  to 
him  and  of  him.'  A  Latin  version,  translated 
by  Walter  Chiirlton,  followed  in  1668,  and  a 
second  English  edition,  in  quarto,  in  1675.  A 
careful  reprint  of  the  first  edition,  edited  by 
M.  A.  Lower,  is  contained  in  Bussell  Smith's  Li- 
brary of  Old  Authors.  Another  edition,  with 
notes  and  illustrative  papers,  edited  by  C.  H. 
Firth,  was  published  in  1886.  Letters  of  the 
Snke  of  Newcastle  are  printed  in  the  following 
collections :  the  Straffora  Papers,  the  Clarendon 
State  Papers,  Warburton's  Prince  Rupert,  and 
the  Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers.  Bush- 
worth's  Collection  contains  the  declaration  of 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle  on  marching  into  York- 
shire, and  his  declaration  in  answer  to  Lord 
Fairfax;  also  letters  relating  to  the  siege  of 
York  (v.  78,  133,  62t).  Other  letters  are  con- 
tained in  Hunter's  Hallamshire  and  the  P;thoiise 
Papers ;  an  intercepted  one  is  printed  in  Several 
Proceedings  in  Parliament,  18-26  Sept  1651, 
and  a  number  of  impubUshed  letters  addressed 
to  Strafford  are  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Fitz- 
william.  Sir  H.  Ellis  gives  six  letters  from 
Charles  I  to  Newcastle  in  Original  Letters  (series 
1,  iii.  291-303),  twenty  from  the  queen  are  in 
lira.  Oreen's  collection  of  her  letters,  and  four 


from  Ben  Jonson  in  Cnnningham's  edition  of  kit 
works.  In  addition  to  these  sources  may  U 
mentioned  Collins's  Historical  Collections  of  tl» 
Noble  Families  of  Cavendish,  Holies,  &c,  tin 
Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers,  the  Claien- 
don  State  Papers,  Clarendon's  Jffistoiy  oS  Uiii 
Kebellion,  Musire's  Tracts,  and  the  Memoiis  <i 
Sir  PhUip  Warwick.]  C.  H.  F. 

CAVENDISH,  WILLIAM,  third  Eua 
or  Dbtonbhibb  (1617-1684),  eldest  loa  ol 
William,  second  earl  [q.  v.],  was  edueated 
by  his  mother  Christiaaa  [q.  t.]  in  coDJtuw- 
tion  with  his  father's  ola  tutor,  Thomu 
Hobbes.  Hobbes's  translation  of  Thncydidn 
is  dedicated  to  Cavendish,  and  from  1631  tv 
1687  the  young  man  travelled  abroad  witli 
the  philosopher.  He  was  created  a  knkbt 
of  the  Bath  at  Charles  Fs  conmation  in  W&. 
Cavendish  was  both  wealthy  and  hffWfliwM') 
and  the  Countess  of  Leioeater  was  anxioQS 
for  him  to  marry  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney, 
Waller's  Sacharissa ;  but  the  scheme  came  to 
nothing,  and  Elixabeth,  second  dau^tet  of 
William  Cecil,  second  earl  of  Salisboiy,  be- 
came Cavendish's  wife.  Cavendish  was  lard- 
lieutenant  of  Derbyshire  from  18  Nov.  16S8 
to  22  March  1641-2,  was  high  steward  of 
Ampthill  4  Feb.  1639-40,  and  joint-eommii- 
sioner  of  array  for  L^ceeteishire  12  Jin. 
1641-2.  As  a  prominent  royalist  he  opposed 
Strafford's  attainder,  was  summoned  to  s 
private  conference  with  the  queen  in  October 

1641,  was  wilJi  Charlee  I  at  Yoric  in  June 

1642,  absented  himself  from  his  place  in  the 
parliament,  was  impeached  with  eight  other 
peers  of  high  crimes  and  mlsdemeaiion, 
refused  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  expelled  on  20  July  1643,  and 
was  ordered  to  stand  committed  to  the  Towot. 
He  left  England,  and  his  estates  were  seques- 
trated. He  retwmed  from  the  continent  in 
1645,  submitted  to  the  parliament,  was  par- 
doned for  his  former  delinquency  in  1646,  was 
fined  5,000/.,  and  lived  m  retirement  widi 
his  mother  at  Latimers,  Buddnj^iamahiie. 
Charles  I  stayed  a  night  with  him  there  on 
18  Oct  1646.  At  the  Restoration  an  his  dis- 
abilities were  removed,  he  was  reappointed 
lord-Ueutenant  of  Derbyshire  (20  Aug.  1660), 
became  stewaid  of  Tutbimr  (8  Aug.),  and  of 
the  High  Peak  (1661).  He  was  always  well 
affected  toscience  and  literature,  was  intinste 
with  John  Evelyn,  and  wasoneof  theorigiB*! 
fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  (80  May  106S). 
He  was  a  commissKHier  of  trade  5  March  1668- 
1669,butlivedmainlyintheoouatry.  Hedied 
on  28  Nov.  1684,  at  liis  house  at  Boehampton, 
Surrey,  and  was  buried  at  Edensor.  His  wife 
Elizabeth  died  five  years  later,and  was  buiied 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  had  two  sons: 
William,  his  sucoeasor  [q.  v.],  and  CSiailst, 
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who  died  unmarried  on  3  March  1670-1.  His 
onlv  daughter,  Anne,  married,  first,  Charles, 
lord  Rich,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick; 
secondly,  John,  earl  of  Exeter.  She  died 
on  18  July  170S.  A  drawing  of  the  third 
earl  is  in  the  Sutherland  collection  at  the 
Bodleian. 

[Biog.  Brit.  (Kippis) ;  Rennet's  Memoirs  of 
the  Carendish  Family  (1737)  ;  Lords'  Joamals ; 
CsL  State  Fapers,  Dom.  1640-1,  1660-7;  Life 
of  Duke  of  Nevcastle,  ed.  0.  H.  Firth  (1886), 
p.  212 ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  ed.  Bray  and  Wheatley, 
a.  39,  148,  IT.  100.]  S.  L. 

CAVENDISH,  WILLIAM,  first  Duib 
OP  Devonshibe  (1640-1707),  eldest  son  of 
William  Cavendish,  third  earl  of  Devonshire 
[q.  v.ljby  his  wife  EUzaheth,  second  daugh- 
ter ofwilliam  Cecil,  second  earl  of  Salisbury, 
was  bom  26  Jan.  1640.  The  commotion  of  the 
civil  wars  rendered  his  early  education  some- 
what irregular,  and  after  being  brought  up 
chiefly  under  the  eye  of  the  Countess  of 
Devonshire,  his  grandmother,  he  was  sent  to 
travel  abroad  with  Dr.  Eilligrew,  afterwards 
master  of  the  Savoy.    Upon  his  return  he 
was  chosen  one  of  tour  young  noblemen  to 
bear  Charles  ITs  train  at  nig  coronation 
33  April  1661,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
elected  member  of  parbament  for  Derby. 
Next  year  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  on  27  Oct.  ; 
married  at  EUkenny  Lady  Mary,  second  ' 
daughter  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde.    In  ' 
1663  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  on 
23  Sept.  created  an  M.A.  at  Oxford,  along 
with  tne  Earls  of  Suffolk  and  Bath,  by  special 
command  of  the  chancellor,  who  was  then 
with  the  king  and  court  at  Oxford  (Wood, 
Ath«iite,  ii.  &0;   Catalogue  of  Oraduates). 
In  1666  he  volunteered  for  service  in  the 
fleet,  and  was  present  in  attendance  upon  the 
Duke  of  York  at  the  fight  with  De  Ruyter  on 
4  June.   'Lord  Cavendish,' writes  Sir  Thomas 
Clifford  to  Lord  Arlington  (5  June  1665, 
Green,  State  Paperi,  p.  481),  'behaved  very 
Well,  and  the  shallop  that  brought  him  and  the 
writer havingsixgunsdidmuchgood.'  Inl666 
he  was  in  his  place  in  parliament,  and  joined 
in  an  address  by  the  commons,  praying  to  have 
the  laws  against  popery  enforced,  wmch  pro- 
duced aproclamation,  but  was  otherwise  fruit- 
less.   In  the  following  year  he  gave  proof  of 
the  fairness  of  his  disposition  by  seconding  a 
motion  to  fix  a  day  on  which  Clarendon  might 
be  heard  in  his  own  defence  upon  the  lords 
sending  down  theb  bill  for  hie  banishment. 
In  lera  he  went  with  Mr.  Montagu,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Montagu,  upon  an  emhassy  to 
France,  and  was  there  engaged  in  an  asur 
which attractedattention throughout  Europe. 
Beingon  the  stage  at  the  opera  he  was  insulted 


by  three  French  officers  of  the  king's  guard. 
Chie  he  struck,  whereon  they  drew,  and  he, 
throwing  himself  against  theside  scenes,  stood 
on  hia  guard,  but  would  have  been  overborne 
had  not  a  Swiss  of  Mr.  Montagu's  taken  him 
round  the  waist,  and  thrown  nim  over  into 
the  pit  for  safety.  In  falling  his  arm  was 
torn  so  that  he  Dore  the  scar  to  hia  death. 
His  assailants  were  arrested,  but  were  libe- 
rated on  his  intercession.  How  much  this 
matter  was  noticed  appears  by  a  complimen- 
tary letter  to  him  fircun  Sir  William  Temple 
18  Jan.  1669.  A  similar  afiiur  iUustratesois 
character  after  his  return  to  hia  place  in  i«r- 
liament  in  1676.  A  Colonel  Howard  having 
been  killed  in  the  French  war,  it  was  reported 
that  Lord  Cavendish  and  Sir  Thomas  Meres 
had  publicly  wished  'that  all  others  were 
equaUy  served  who  acted  against  a  vote  of 
parliament.'  Howard's  brother  Thomas  hear- 
ing this  report  cinnilated  a  broadsheet  attack- 
ing CaTendi8h,and  this  oiil4  Oct.  was  brought 
by  a  member  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
davendish,  learning  the  matter  for  the  first 
time,  was  for  quitting  the  house,  when  Wil- 
liam afterwards  Lord  Russell  moved  and 
carried  that  he  be  enjoined  to  stay,  and  that 
neither  he  nor  Sir  T.  Meres  do  give  or  accept 
any  challenge  from  Howard ;  and  Howard's 
prmt  was  iuso  voted  a  breach  of  piiyile|^. 
Howard,  however,  boasted  that  (^vendish 
had  not  dared  to  take  notice  of  it  till  he  was 
forced  to  do  so  by  its  publication  in  the  house; 
whereon  Cavendish,  in  spite  of  the  resolutiott 
of  the  commons,  posted  on  the  palace  gate  a 
paper  denoimcing  Howard  as  a  poltroon. 
This  was  on  20  Oct.  laid  before  the  house,  and, 
the  speaker  having  informed  Cavendish  that 
he  had  broken  privilege,  he  was  after  debate 
committed  to  the  Tower.  Howard,  too,  was 
I  summoned  and  called  on  to  answer  on  his 
knees,  and  was  committed;  but  Cavendish 
after  two  days,  and  Howard  on  8  Nov.,  each 
on  his  own  petition,  were  discharged,  and  the 
house  directed  them  and  Meres  to  attend 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  by  him  reconciled.  On 
I  25  Oct.  the  house  had,  on  Mr.  Waller's  mo- 
>  tion,  voted  it  a  breach  of  privilege  to  carry 
I  the  affair  further,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in, 
though  not  proceeded  with,  forbidding  duel- 
ling. 

From  this  time  Cavendish  engaged  himself 
in  parliamentary  opposition  to  the  court 
parly.  When  parliament  met  in  1676,  after 
a  prorogation  of  fifteen  months,  it  was  he 
who  moved  that  the  act  of  Edward  IH  for 
annual  parliaments  should  be  laid  on  the  table, 
arg^ng  that  by  the  prorogation  parliament 
was  ipso  faeto  dissolved.  In  1677  he  pro- 
moted a  bill  for  recalling  the  English  forces 
out  of  the  French  king's  service,  which  was 
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read  a  second  time  22  Feb.,  rerived  in  com- 
mittee 21  May,  and  passed  27  May.  On 
29  May  the  kii^  ordered  the  house  to  adjourn 
to  16  July,  and  when  Sevmoor,  the  speaker, 
had  declared  the  house  adjourned,  he  fairly 
ran  out  of  the  house  to  ayoid  Cavendish  s 
question,  by  what  authority  save  the  house's 
consent  that  could  be  done.  When  the  house 
reassembled  on  16  July,  Cavendish  moved  to 
read  the  journals  to  show  how  the  house  came 
to  have  been  adjourned ;  but  the  matter  was 
disposed  of  by  further  adjournments  to  28  Jan. 
1677-8.  After  the  disclosure  of  the  popish 
plot  Cavendish  was  active  in  the  protestant 
interest.  He  was  a  member  of  committees, 
far  privileges  and  elections,  against  popish  re- 
cusants, for  inquiring  into  the  murder  of  Sir 
Edmnndbury  Godfrey,  and  for  bringing  in 
the  lords  to  concert  means  for  secnrmg  the 
king  and  the  proteetant  religion.  In  October 
he  was  a  member  of  a  select  committee  to 
take  the  examination  in  Newgate  of  Coleman 
as  to  the  plot,  and  to  report  on  the  plot  to 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  on  2  Dec.  of  another 
to  urge  the  king  to  a  stricter  observance  of 
the  laws  against  popery.  On  the  same  day, 
19  Dec.,  he  was  both  chosen  to  attend  the 
kiny  with  the  votes  relating  to  an  information 
against  Montagu,  and  to  dbraw  articles  of  im- 
peaobment  against  Danby.  A  new  parlia- 
ment met  on  6  March  1678-9,  and  the  king 
refusing  the  reappointment  of  Seymour  as 
•peaker,  Cavendish  was  among  the  chief  mem- 
bers who  wuted  on  the  king  with  the  vote  on 
the  election  of  a  new  one.  On  16  April  1679 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  committee 
to  draw  a  Dill  against  the  growth  of  popery, 
and  on  14  May  he  carried  up  an  address 
against  papists.  So  vigorous  and  popular 
were  his  speeches  that  they  got  ahroad  m  an 
imperfect  copy,  and  a  pamphlet  called  'A 
Speech  of  Lord  Cavendish '  was  even  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  fall  of  Danby's  ministry  was  now  in- 
evitable, and  the  king  determined  to  adopt 
the  scheme,  originated  by  Sir  William  Temple, 
of  raising  the  privy  council  into  a  counterpoise 
to'the  House  of  dommons.  Shaftesbury  was 
resident,  and  Russell,  Cavendish,  Essex,  and 
HaUfaz  were  sworn  in  as  ordinary  members. 
In  April  and  May  the  king  and  the  new 
government  brought  in  resolutions  for  pre- 
serving the  protestant  religion  without  inter- 
fering with  the  hereditary  succession,  but  the 
commons  pressing  their  exclusion  bill,  in  spite 
of  a  remonstrance  trova  Cavendish  in  favour 
of  first  tr3ring  milder  measures,  they  were 
hastily  prorogued  on  27  May  1679.  In  this 
seesionCavendish  had  also  been  forward  in  pro- 
curing the  passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
Parliunent  was  shortly  after  dissolved,  and 


before  the  new  parliament  met,  on  17  Oct, 
the  Duke  of  York  had  returned  from  Flanders 
and  retired  into  Scotland.  The  new  parija- 
ment  was  at  once  prorogued  to  prevent  any 
lepslation  for  his  exclusion.  Before  it  re- 
assembled the  king,  falling  ill,  recalled  tiie 
duke,  25  Jan.  1679-80,  whereupon  the  coa- 
lition of  the  country  and  court  parties  into 
one  government  broke  down,  and  Cavendttli, 
Russell,  Capel,  and  Powle  praying  leave  to 
withdraw  from  the  council,  their  prayeriru 
very  readily  granted.  Sunderland,  Qodol- 
phin.  and  Lawrence  Hyde  remained  in  power. 
Parbament  again  met  21  Oct.  1680,  and  Ca- 
vendish carried  up  articles  of  impeachment 
against  Sir  William  Scroggs,  chief  justice 
ot  the  king's  bench.  While  the  grand  jni; 
of  Middlesex  was  sitting  at  Westminsfer 
Hall,  Lord  Shaftesbury  induced  Huntings 
don,  Russell,  CavendislL  Thynne,  and  otters 
to  appear  with  him  before  them,  to  prwent 
reasons  for  indicting  the  Duke  of  York  as 
a  popish  recusant.  While  the  grand  jury 
were  deliberating  on  this,  they  were  hastily 
discharged  by  the  queen's  bench.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  commons  which  sat  to  con- 
sider the  conduct  of  the  queen's  bench  re- 
solved that  the  discharge  was  Illegal,  an^ 
the  house  directed  Cavendish  to  prepare 
articles,  but  parliament  being  prorogued  the 
matter  dropped.  He  was  also  active  in  d^ 
bates  upon  the  exclusion  of  the  duke,  and 
promoted  an  address  raying  the  king  to 
remove  his  ministers.  Parliament,  howerer, 
was  prorogued  10  Jan.,  and  dissolved  18  Jan. 
1680-1.  In  the  new  parliament,  which  met 
at  Oxford  on  21  March  and  was  dissolved  in 
a  week.  Cavendish  showed  his  natural  &i^ 
ness,  when  Mr.  Secretary  Jenkins  abaoluteir 
refused  to  obey  the  house's  order  to  carry  up 
articles  of  impeachment  against  Fitzhanii 
an  Irish  papist^hen  under  arrest  for  a  IIIkI 
on  the  king.  'The  house  was  crying  '  To  the 
bar  I  to  the  bar  I '  when  Cavendish  interpoeed 
and  induced  Jenkins  to  submit  himself  to 
the  house.  A  similar  proof  of  his  superiority 
to  mere  party  spirit  appears  in  his  protest 
against  the  description  of  Monmouth,  when 
in  favour,  in  commissions  as  '  the  king'sdear 
and  entirely  beloved  son,'  showing  that  his 
zeal  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  YoA 
was  not  due  to  mere  devotion  to  Moumootli. 
Afterwards,  in  1681,  in  grand  committ«eof 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Powle  in  the 
chair.  Cavendish  renewed  his  efforts  for  the 
duke  s  exclusion  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  association  of  all  protestant 
subjects,  for  the  safety  of  the  king's  person 
and  religion,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  dnke 
fW)m  succession  to  the  crown.  But  when, 
after  the  flight  of  Shaftesbury,  Russell  and 
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others  began  to  concert  measures  against  the 
king's  absolutism,  Cavendish,  alarmed  at  their 
expressions,  early  withdrew  himself  from 
their  meetings ;  nor  was  he  at  a  later  date 
in  any  way  impUcated  in  Monmouth's  rising. 
In  "Siaj  there  was  some  talk  of  his  quitting 
the  popnlar  for  the  court  party  along  with 
Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  and  in  Octooer  he 
kissed  the  king's  hand  at  Newmarket,  and 
-nras  received  into  favour  (Ltjttkell,  i.  89, 
183}.  Still  he  appeared  as  a  witness  for  the 
prisoner  on  Russeirs  trial,  and  even,  tu^co^ding 
to  Sumet,  offered,  through  Sir  John  Forbes,  to 
change  clothes  with  him  in  prison,  thev  both 
being  of  much  the  same  tall  figiue,  though 
otherwise  unlike  enough.  Russell,  however, 
refused,  and  when  Cavendish  attended  him 
on  the  day  of  execution,  Russell  earnestly 
exhorted  mm  to  a  more  christian  way  of  life, 
and  produced  a  deep  impression  by  his  fare- 
-well.  Cavendish  was  also  a  very  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Thomas  Thynne,  and  when  the 
latter  was  assassinated  in  Pall  Mall  by  three 
Germans,  in  Count  Coningsmarck's  pay,  he 
not  only  brought  the  assassins  to  justice,  but 
-when  doningsmarck  was  corruptly  acquitted, 
challenged  him  to  a  duel  at  dalais.  The 
challenge  only  reached  the  count  at  Newport 
in  Flanders,  and  he  replied  that  he  would 
■wait  there  three  weeks.  The  reply  was  sent 
in  a  packet  to  the  Swedish  president,  who, 
mistrusting  its  contents,  opened  it  and  com- 
nituucated  them  to  the  secretary  of  state. 
Thereon  a  writ  of  ne  exeat  re^o  was  issued 
and  was  served  on  Cavendish  and  Lord 
Mordant,  who  also  had  sent  a  challenge^  and 
they  were  compelled  to  give  security.  Later 
on  Colonel  Maccarty,  meeting  the  count  in 
Paris,  told  him  of  Cavendish's  desire  to  meet 
him,  to  which  the  count  replied  that  he  was 
in  the  employment  of  Louis  XIV,  and  that 
the  I^ncn  law  rigorously  forbade  duels  {ib. 
174,  210J.  Cavendish  had  been  out  before. 
Xn  1676  ne  fought  and  dangerously  wounded 
Hioxd  Hohun,  and  in  1680  was  Lord  Ply- 
xnonth's  second  in  his  duel  with  Sir  G.  Huet 
(Sutton  Correipondence,  Camd.  Soc.,  i.  142, 

Tn  1684  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
earldom,  and  on  the  accession  of  James  he 
-veas  one  of  the  peers  who  projwsed  to  discuss 
the  speech  from  the  throne.  After  Mon- 
xnontn's  rebellion  he  withdrew  from  court. 
Having  been  insulted  by  Colonel  Thomas 
Oolepeper  [q.  v.]  he  had  forgiven  him  upon 
-t^he  terms  of  his  appearing  at  Whitehall  no 
xnore.  But  on  Monmouth  s  defeat  Colepeper 
xeappeared.  Evelyn,  who  was  present,  says 
^9  July  1685J : '  Just  as  I  was  coming  into  the 
lodipngs  at  Whitehall,  my  lord  of  Devonshire 
0taudingv«iy  neare  his  majesty's  bed-chamber 


doore  in  the  lobby,  came  Colonel  Colepeper  and 
in  a  rude  manner  looking  my  lord  in  the  face 
asked  whether  this  was  a  time  and  place  for 
excluders  to  appear.  My  lord  told  him  he 
was  no  excluder;  the  other  affirming  it  again, 
my  lord  told  him  he  lied,  on  which  Colep^er 
struck  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  which  my  lord 
returned,  and  felled  him '  (of.  Ellis  Corre- 
ipondence, ii.  289).  On  this  an  information 
was  issued  against  Devonshire  out  of  the 
king^s  bench,  and  in  spite  of  his  plea  of  peer's 
privilege  the  court,  wnether  with  or  without 
consultation  with  the  Icing  or  chancellor, 
sentenced  him  to  a  fine  of  S^,000/.,  and  com- 
mitted him  to  the  king's  bench  prison  till 
payment.  The  countess,  his  mother,  brought 
to  James  bonds  of  Charles  I  for  60,00021,  lent 
to  him  in  the  civil  war  by  the  Cavendishes, 
and  offered  them  all  for  the  release  of  'her 
son  BiUy ; '  but  James  was  obdurate.  Devon- 
shire, however,  found  means  to  escape,  and 
fled  to  Chatsworth,  where,  when  the  sheriff 
of  Derby  and  his  posse  came  to  arrest  him,  he 
imprisoned  the  whole  force  till  he  arranged  for 
his  liberty  by  giving  his  bond  for  payment  of 
the  fine.  But  the  duke  had  his  revenge.  On 
SO  June  1697^  meeting  Colonel  Colepeper  at 
the  Auction  House  in  St.  Alban's  Street,  he 
caned  him  for  being  troublesome  to  him  in 
the  late  reign '  (Luttbell,  iv.  246).  After 
the  revolution  the  bond  was  found  among 
James's  papers  and  cancelled,  and  the  record 
of  the  conviction  was  removed  from  the  file 
of  the  exchequer.  A  committee  of  the  lords 
reported,  22  April  1689,  that  the  'court  of 
king's  bench,  in  overruling  the  Earl  of  De- 
vonshire's plea  of  privilege  of  parliament  and 
forcing  him  to  plead  over  in  chief,  it  being 
the  usual  time  of  privilege,  did  thereby  com- 
mit a  manifest  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament ; '  the  records  were  brought  up,  the 
mdges,  Sir  Robert  Wright,  Sir  Ricnard  Hol- 
loway,  and  Mr.  Justice  Powell,  brought  to 
the  bar  (6  May),  and  after  they  had  humbly 
apolo^sed  for  tneir  error,  the  legality  of  the 
committal  of  a  peer  was  aigued,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  judges  taken  on  7  and  16  May, 
and  it  was  decided  to  be  ill^aL 

For  some  years  Devonshire  remained  in 
strict  retirement,  and  occupied  himself  with 
the  erection  of  Chatsworth.  The  work  began 
12  April  1687,  and  lasted  till  1706;  the 
architect  was  William  Talman ;  Verrio  and 
Thomhill  were  employed  on  the  painting; 
and  it  is  said  that  tine  wood  carving,  though 
this  is  doubtful,  was  the  work  of  Grinling 
Gibbons.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
purity  of  the  earl's  taste  that  at  this  period 
and  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch 
fashion,  he  should,  in  his  building  and  col- 
lections, have  adhered  to  the  b^t  Italian 
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manner,  but  in  areliitecture  and  fine  art  he 
was  repnted  a  consummate  judge.  In  the 
reeultj  says  Bishop  Kennet,  '  though  the 
situation  seems  to  he  somewhat  homd,  this 
really  adds  to  the  beauty  of  it;  the  glorious 
house  seems  to  be  art  insulting  nature.' 

But  in  his  retirement  ho  was  secretly  en- 
gaged in  concerting  plans  for  bringing  in  the 
Frmce  of  Orange.  James,  suspecting  his 
loyalty,  first  sent  to  summon  him  to  court ; 
the  earl  excused  himself,  and  hia  kinsman,  the 
Ihike  of  Newcastle,  whom  the  Mng  sent  later, 
could  not  change  hia  purpose.  In  May  1687 
iHjkrelt  laft  England  with  letters  from  De- 
vonshire, Bedfoid,  Shrewsbury,  Nottingham, 
and  theHydes,  asking  "William  to  come  over 
to  the  nation's  assistance.  Comnumications 
were  usu^ly  kept  up  through  Edward  Riis- 
sell  and  H!enry  Sidney,  who  were  now  in 
London,  now  in  Holland,  and  through  Vice- 
admiral  Herbert,  who  remained  at  the  Hague. 
After  the  birth  of  James's  son,  in  1688,  the 
invitations  became  more  urgent,  and  Devon- 
shire was  one  of  the  whig  lords  who  sig^ned  the 
cnther  letter  of  SO  June.  He  was  now  recon- 
eiled  to  Danb^,  whom  he  owned  he  had  mis- 
judged, and  with  him.  Lord  Delamere,  and 
Mr.  jyAjKy,  he  laid  plans  for  a  rising.  The 
meetings  took  place  at  Sir  Heniy  Goodrick's 
in  Yorbhire,  and  at  Whittington,  near  Scars- 
dale  in  Derbyshire,  in  a  farmhouse  chamber, 
long  known  in  the  country-side  as  the  'plot- 
ting parlour.'  At  first  it  was  designed  that 
Wuliain  should  land  in  the  north.  Devon- 
shire was  to  secure  Nottingham,  and  Danbv, 
York.  The  attack  on  York  was  to  preceae 
that  on  Nottingham,  the  former  having  a 
governor  and  a,  email  ffarrison,  who  might 
take  alann  if  Nottingham,  an  open  town, 
were  first  occupied.  However,  on  hearing  of 
'William's  landing  at  Brixham,  the  earl  at 
once  moved  on  Derby,  and,  being  always  one 
who  kept  on  terms  with  the  leaders  of  the 
middle  class,  invited  the  mayor  and  gentry  to 
join  him,  and  read  to  them  his  '  Declaration 
m  Defence  of  the  Protestant  Beligion.'  For 
a  short  time  he  was  in  danger;  a  courier 
annved  with  a  letter  in  his  boot-heel  an- 
nouncing James's  flight  and  William's  march 
on  London,  but  it  was  hardly  legible ;  the 
news  was  not  credited,  and  James's  party  took 
heart.  The  earl,  however,  presently  moved 
on  Nottingham,  and  was  weQ.  supported,  and 
there  he  issued  a  proclamation  justifying  the 
rising  and  drilled  troops.  He  raised  a  regt 
ment  of  horse,  afterwcurds  the  4th  regiment, 
and  one  of  the  first  to  go  to  Ireland  next 
year,  and  was  himself  its  colonel,  and  on 
26  Nov.,  hearing  of  a  plan  to  intercept  the 
Princess  Anne,  while  on  her  way  fitom  Lon- 
don to  take  refuge  with  him,  he  marched  out 


to  meet  her,  and  conducted  her  to  thecaiile. 
For  some  time  he  entertained  her  at  hii  on 
charge,  and  then,  his  stock  running  low,  to 
cepted  seme  contributions,  and  '  at  last  bo- 
rowed  the  public  money  in  such  a  nunnei 
as  to  satisfythe  collectors  and  pleiat  the 
country.'  When  Anne  removed  to  (tefiad 
to  join  Prince  Oeorge,  the  earl  eacoited  her 
to  Christ  Church,  and  thenc^  with  one  at 
two  more,  hastened  to  Lon^n,  and  met 
William  at  Sion  House.  On  36  Dec  tb 
lords  assembled  at  Westminster,  andDeroit- 
shire  was  forward  in  procuring  the  iddna 
to  the  Prince  ofOrang«.  praying  him  to  csirr 
on  the  government  tiU  a  conventioD  evM 
meet.  Th6  convention  met  22  Jan.  166S-S, 
and  the  earl  argued  ag»iast  Clarendon  and 
Bochester  for  James's  deposition  and  be  t 
king,  not  merely  a  regent.  Tins  mi  n- 
jectea,wheretqionheandforty  otheiscBtsred 
their  protest,  and  finally  it  was  carried.  He 
nowreceivedthefavoursof  the  newsoTeceigo. 
On  14  Feb.  he  was  sworn  of  the  prify  cotm- 
cil,  on  16  March  appointed  lord-Ueatenaiit 
of  Derbyshire  and  loni-eteward  of  ibe  house- 
hold ;  he  was  elected  a  knight  of  the  Otita 
on  S  April  and  installed  on  14  May.  At  the 
coronation  on  11  April  he  acted  for  thediT 
as  lord  high  stewam  of  Eo^and,  and  kit 
the  crown,  while  hisdat^hterDoiethequeeB'i 
train. 

He  now  devoted  Viimaalf  to  procuring  the 
(emission  of  his  own  fine  and  tne  reTeiMl  of 
the  attainders  of  Lord  Russell,  Colond  Si^ 
ney, and  others.  On  18  Jan.  1689-90  hewieJ 
with  the  king  from  Gravesend  for  the  coo- 
gress  at  the  Hague.  He  was  with  the  )Dtt 
when,  at  great  peril  to  hia  life,  WilliaBi  lef 
the  fleet  m  a  shallop  to  hasten  en  thon 
At  the  Hague  he  made  a  peculiarly  ^kodid 
figure,  outshining  with  his  plate  and  finai- 
ture  almost  all  the  other  nobles  then  »• 
sembled.  On  9  March  he  gave  a  baaqast » 
the  elector  of  Brandenbnrg,tlie  laaifftiftii 
Hess^  and  the  Prince  do  Conuneray^^nUe^ 
the  kmg  appeared  incognito,  and  in  Maicii 
of  the  year  following  he  waa  present  at  the 
siege  of  Mona  in  attendancetm  theldaAad 
wiui  him  letumed  to  WhitehaUon  HijA 
Early  in  July,  after  the  battle  of  'Bttdj 
Head,  he  mi  the  Earl  of  PemhraksphcM 
themselves  at  the  queen's  disposal,  aaa  vn 
sent  to  Dover,  and  thence  to  ibe  flM^to  '^ 
quire  into  its  conduct  under  LordTonigtM 
during  that  haMiaCEut^n  Cbrretpadatt, 
Camd.  Soo.,u.  166,  ISS).  In  the  ttmjfv, 
when  Adnural  Bnasell  objected  toib»jl» 
for  a  ^l^^^^ing  by  Schomberg  and  Bavigt^  ■ 
the  French  coast,  on  the  gioosd  that  th« 
men-of-war  were  of  too  great  draught  &r  tli« 
purpose,  Deronshire  was  one  (tf  the  Bibai(0 
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whoTittted  the  fleet  at  St.  HelenV  to  inspect 
it,  but  the  news  of  Heinkirk  disposed  of  this 
desion.  In  May  1892  he  went,  with  the  Dnke 
of  ]Schmond  and  the  earls  of  Essex  and  Don- 
caster,  as  a  volunteer  to  the  camp  in  Flanders 
(LunSELL,  ii.  468).  He  was  lord-lieutenant 
of  Nottinghamshire  1692-4.  Onl2Mayl694 
he  was  created  Duke  of  DeTonshire  and  Mar- 
anis  of  Hartin^n,  and  having  been  omitted 
mm  the  oonunission  of  the  peace  on  eucceed- 
iii|  kis  &ther  ia  the  title,  was  now  ap- 
pointed a» justice  in  ej^,  and  in  1697  was 
elected  recorder  of  Nottingham.  When  Wil- 
liam qmtted  England,  after  Queen  Mary's 
dea&  in  1604,  tto  Duke  of  Devonshire  was 
naioed  one  of  the  lords  justices  for  the  ad- 
ministntioaof  the  kingdom,  andhasnd  Tenir 
8on,  aiohbishop  of  Canterbury,  wero  the  only 
lords  who  held  that  ^pointment  on  all  the 
occasions  of  tite  lan^a  absence  dunnjr  the 
whole  seven  years  at  its  extstenoe.  While  in 
this  office  the  case  of  Sir  John  Fenwick  arose, 
in  which  the  doke,  though  ccmvineed  by  r»> 
peated  interviews  (see  ib.  iv.  88, 11  July  tuad 
34  Segt.  1^6)  of  his  guilt,  was  so  anpre- 
hensrve  of  creating  a  pnoedent  that,  auoost 
alone  of  the  whigs,  hereAiaed  to  agree  to  the 
bill  for  hia  attainder 

The  qneetion  of  the  Irish  land  grants  had 
bng  been  a  burning  one.  As  early  as  1690 
the  king  disposed  of  the  focfuted  estates  at 
his  own  private  pleasine,  and  much  affence 
was  given  by  tihe  grants  to  Mrs.  VQliers  and 
to  fomignert  like  Buv^y,  Beotinck,  and 
(Xnkd.  On  7  Feb.  1698  leave  was  given  to 
fanng  in  a  bill '  fbr  vacating  all  grstats  of  es- 
tates forfeited  in  beland  since  IS  Feb.  1688, 
and  for  appropriating  them  to  the  use  of  the 
public,'  and  though  the  bill  then  drcmHsd, 
a  coauniasiai  was  in  1699  ^pointed  to 
examine  the  ^frants,  and  on  15  Dec.  thdr 
report,  ctmtaiiungan  exposure  of  the  intrigues 
piaodsed  to  obtain  them,  was  laid  on  the 
table.  The  bill  to  resume  all  grants  and  to 
create  a  separate  court  to  try  ul  daius  was 
read  a  second  time  18  Jan.  1699-170&,  and  in 
April  1700  xeaiched  like  kids.  Devonshire 
etrennonaly  opposed  it,  declaring'thatby  this 
Ian  the  barriers  between  crown  and  people 
wonld  be  broken  down,'  and  by  hia  influence 
with  die  younger  peers  carried  material 
amendments.  Toe  commons,  however,  re- 
fiiaed  them,  and  tiiongh  the  iraig  peers  would 
have  stood  firm,  Simderland  inmiced  the  king 
to  beg  his  fiiandu  to  give  way  I  theUll  passed, 
and  pariiamesit  was  prorogned  - 11  Apru  1700. 
In  1701  he  strennoosly  opposed  the  partitioii 
treaty,  and  on  WiUiam'etdeath  and  Anne's 
accession  was  confirmed  im  all  his  offiese, 
aeted  with  the  Duke  of  Bomeiset  aa  suppoorter 
to  Pzinoe  Oeoorge^  si  tl»  king's  fimenl,  and 


vras  again  lord  high  steward  at  Anne's  coro- 
nation. In  March  1703  he  introduced  to 
the  qneen  127  dissenting  ministers  to  eon- 
gratnlate  her  on  her  accession,  to  whom  she 
promised  her  protection  (Ltttthhel,  v.  158); 
In  May  he  wasappointed,with  Dukeof  9omer^ 
set,  Lords  Jersey,  Marlborough,  and  Albe* 
marie, to  examine  the'latekinrs  paperswfaich 
were  said  to  contain  matter  adverse  te  Anne's 
acceesion,  and  r^orted  that  the  rumour  was 
groundless  {ib.  169).  lUs  was  a  cheek  to  the 
toriee,  who  had  originated  the  mmour.    On 

17  Dee.  1703,  and  on  19  Jan.  1708,  mon  the 
bill  against  occasional  conformity,  he  was 
chief  manager  for  the  lords  in  the  oeliferenos 
with'  the  commons,  and  reported  in  &vomr 
of  toleration,  and  in  March  1705  was  again 
manager  in  the  conference  ariang  oat  of  dis 
'  writ  of  enorforthe  Aylesbury  men '  (tS.  6S»)^ 
He  actively  supported  the  protestant  sncce** 
sion  and  the  Irench  war,  and  having  been  a 
commissioner  in  1708  to  negotiate  the  union 
of  England  and  Scotland,  without  sooeess,  he 
at  last,  in  1766,  brought  that  great  measure 
to  a  snooesaful  issue.  In  Apnl  1706  he  at- 
tended the  queen  to  Cambridge,  and  t^ere, 
with  Us  eldest  son,  was  created  an  LL-D,, 
bat  being  borne  down  with  dropc^',  gout,  and 
the  stone,  and  his  disease  proving  incnrable, 
he  treated  with  the  Marquis  of  Dorchester 
ttxe  the  transfer  to  him  of  the  lord  high 
stewardship  in  April  1707,  and  at  length 
died,  professingrepentanoe  and  Asm  faith, 
at  Devonshire  House,  Piccadilly,  at-  9  a.m., 

18  Aug.  1707.  He  was  attended  on  Ids 
deathbed  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  llieantop^r 
proved  stene  and  strangurv  to  have  cansed 
Ids  daaA  (ib.  18  Aug.  1707).  His  body  was 
oonTeyed  in  great  state  by  die  Strand  to  the 
catr,  and  tiience  to  Darby,  where  it  was 
buried,  1  Sept.,  at  AllhallowB  Ohordi.  His 
wife  survived  him,  and  dying  SI  July  1710, 
aged  6^  was  buried  in  westmiBster  Abbey, 
He  left  three  sons,  William  (who  manied 
Baehel,  Lord  RusselFs  eldest  daughter,  and 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom),  Lord  James,  Lord 
Henry,  MiP.  for  Derbyj,  who  died  of  palsy  in 
1700,'and  a  daughter,  £iisabeth,who  married 
Sir  John  Wentworth,  hart.,  of  Brodsworth, 
YorkAire,  and  afterwards  the  second  Sir 
James  Lowther. 

The  duke  was  addicted  to  sport,  oonstantly 
visiting  Newmarket  for  horse-raoing  and 
cook-mhting,  now  winning  600  guineas,  now 
lomng  1^900/.  (LimsBix,  iii.63&-40,  iv.  840, 
606,  v.  2S1 ;  Evblto,  Mtrnmrt^  80  Maioh 
1699).  He  was  muniflcent,  giving  5002.  to 
Greenwich  Hospital,  a  supper  and  masked 
ball  costing  1,000/.,  and  a  'fine  concert  of 
musick  at  Kensington.'  He  lost  heavily  1^ 
the  fire  at  Monti^  House  in  1686,  and  at 
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Whitehall  in  1698  (LuiTBBix,  ir.  S38,  631, 
€00;  Elus,  Correspondence,  ii.  11,  26).  At 
variouB  times  he  was  ei^aged  in  many  law> 
suits;  in  1696  with  the  Auiquis  of  Noimanby 
about  the  purchase  of  Berkely  House  by  him, 
whichj  after  discussion  on  the  privilege  of 
peers  in  the  House  of  Lords  (10  Dec.),  h« 
eTentually  won  in  the  court  of  chancery  br 
judgment  of  the  lord  chancellor  and  both 
chief  justices,  December  1697 ;  in  February 
1698  and  again  in  June  1699  against  Mr. 
Fiampton,  Mwut  a  horse-race,  in  which  he 
obtained  a  verdict;  in  1699  as  ranger  of 
Needwood  Forest  against  the  Earl  of  Stam- 
ford, who  claimed  a  ri|^t  to  hunt  there  as 
chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ;.  and 
in  1707  at  the  suit  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
hamshire for  damages  by  a  fire  at  Arlington 
House,  which  he  lost  (Lititbbll,  it.  161, 324, 
298,  840, 474,  ri.  187). 

In  person  the  duke  was  taU  and  handsome, 
and  of  an  engaging  and  commanding  mien 
and  courteous  aadi^ss.  He  was  a  good  Latin 
scholar,  and  especially  a  student  of  Horace, 
acquainted  with  Homer  and  Plutarch,  so 
£ne  a  critic  that  Lord  Roscommon  entrusted 
to  him  his  poems  for  correction,  and  an  ad- 
mirable judge  of  art  and  music.  The  philo- 
sophy of  Hobbes  had  influenced  his-  early 
ecmcation,  but  in  a  work  ascribed  to  him, 
'  Reasons  for  Passing  the  Bill  for  Elxclusion ' 
{1681),  he  uses  the  social  compact  as  an 
argument  for  submitting  the  will  of  the 
monarch  to  that  of  his  people,  and  is  said  by 
his  domestic  chaplain,  Mr.  Qriffiths, '  to  have 
publicly  disowned  Mr.  Hobbes's  principles 
as  damnable.'  He  wrote  an  ode  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Mary,  which  Dryden  praised  as 
the  best  writtcoi  on  that  subject,  and  a  poem 
called  'Hie  Oharms  of  Liberty  ;'an  allusion  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  s  '  Telemachus,' 
written  in  1707,  and  published  after  his 
death.  Lord  Orford's  character  (A  him  was, 
'  a  patriot  among  the  men,  a  Comton  among 
the  ladies.'  He  was  personally  dissolute, 
leayii^  m^y  natural  children,  among  them 
being  Mrs.  Heneage,  who  married  Lord  Hunt- 
ingtower,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Dysart 
(LurntBLL,  10  Dec.  1700;  ct  Weaineorth 
^pers,  19  July  1709),  and  is  said  to  hare 
taken  Mrs.  Anne  Campion  from  the  stage 
into  keeping,  but  as  he  was  then  an  old  man 
this  may  be  ill-authenticated ;  at  any  rate 
he  erected  a  tomb  to  her  memoiy,  and  gaye 
ber  a  priyate  funeral.  A  poem, '  by  a  l*dy,' 
upon  his  death,  says  of  him, 

WLoae  awful  sweetness  challenged  our  esteem. 
Our  sax's  wonder  and  our  sex's  theme; 
VTbose  soft  commanding  louks  our  breasts  as- 
sailed- 
He  came  and  saw  and  at  first  sight  prerailed. 


[Bish(^  Kennat's  Memoir ;  Grois's  Mm  cf 
the  Earls  and  Dukes  of  DeTOnahire;  Eeuat^ 
Funeral  Sermon;  Qriffith's  Funeral  Sermoi; 
Monthly  Hiscallany,  i.  326 ;  Brajbiooke'sNola 
to  Pepys,  y.  251 ;  Glover's  Derbyshire,  iL  23}; 
Akenside's  Ode  to  the  Earl  of  HuntiDgdta; 
Introduction  to  Danbj's  Letters,  1710;  Com- 
mons' Journals ;  Von  Banke's  History  of  Eag- 
land ;  Hazard  of  a  Deathbed  Repenttuee,  LaDdai, 
1728;  Jacob's  Complete  Peerage,  1766,  i.M7; 
Lodga'a  Portraits,  yol.  ir.  (after  the  coistiiig  br 
Biley) ;  Conrtenay's  Memoin  of  Sir  W.  TNoplt.] 

J.  A«  H. 

CAVENDISH,  WILLIAM,fi>arthDni 
OP  DETOinsHiBE  (1720-1764),  first  loid*^ 
the  treasury,  and  prime  minister  fROi  No- 
yember  1766  to  May  1767,  at  the  faegimmf 
of  the  seven  years'  war,  eldest  son  «  Wil- 
liam Cavendish,  third  duke  of  DevoBtkiie, 
K.G,,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  from 
1737  to  1744,  was  bom  in  1720.  He  m 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  is  HP. 
for  Derbyshire  in  1741,  direc^  he  cue 
of  age,  and  was  re-elected  in  1747,  «nd  oa 
20  March  1748  married  Chariotte,  bamun 
Clifibrd  of  Londesboioogh  in  her  own  rigkt 
only  datuhter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Bo^k. 
earl  of  Burlington  and  Cork,  who  broub 
him  Lismore  (Astle  and  lais«  estates  in  to- 
land.  This  marriage  greatly  increased  kii 
political  importance,  and  on  IS  Jobs  17U 
the  Marquis  of  EUtrtington,  as  he  was  tkei 
styled,  was  summoned  to  the  House  of  Loris 
in  his  father's  barony  as  Lord  Cayendiili  of 
Hardwicke,  and  in  the  following  moath  k 
was  made  master  of  the  horse  and  iwcn 
of  the  priyy  coanciL  In  March  1754  tk 
Marquis  of  Harting^ton  was  made  loid-tiw- 
surer  of  Ireland,  and  on  27  March  constitnted 
lord-lieutenant  and  general-goTemaraftiu: 
island,  and  on  6  Dec.  1766  he  succeeded  kit 
fitther  as  fourdi  duke  of  Devonshiie.  I> 
Ireland  he  displayed  no  very  great  politicil 
ability,  but  succeeded  very  happi^  m  fkM- 
ing  all  parties  and  making  hinuelf  extnx'T 
popular.  In  1766  the  seven  years'  warbnlo 
out,  and  all  EhiglanddemanmdthatHr.Fif 
should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  afiin;  ^ 
absolutely  dedined  to  serve  raider  the  1)«1» 
of  Newcastle,  who  had  been  prims  miaiit* 
ever  aince  the  death  of  his  brother,  Bwt 
Pelham,  in  1764,  and  the  influence  «ft^ 
great  whig  ftmiUes  was  strong  enoi^to 
prevent  the  king  from  at  once  °>^^^>^(_^ 
prime  minister.  In  this  dilemma  0'*°^ 
shire  was  summoned  from  Ireluid,  and  i^ 
to  became  prime  minister,  with  Ftt  ••  *" 
cretary  of  state  to  manage  the  war.  H« 
was  eminently  a  fit  man  for  the  post;  ■>* 
rank  as  a  bom  leader  of  the  whip,  U*^ 
perienee  in  the  House  «f  Oommons,  lao  ■* 
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popatsrily  in  Ireland  all  recommended  Um, 
and  he  was  sworn  in  as  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury on  16  Nov.  1766.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  success  in  his  new  capacity;  his 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson,  only  excited  the  risibility  of  Pitt, 
and  Pitt  himself  soon  recognised  the  neces- 
sity of  making  up  his  differences  with  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  In  May  1757,  therefore, 
Devonshire,  who  had  been  made  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Derbyshire  on  15  Dec.  1766,  and 
a  KG.  on  13  Nov.  1756,  resigned  to  the 
Thike  of  Newcastle,  and  was  appointed  lord- 
thamberlain  of  the  household,  a  post  which 
he  held  until  1762.  His  health  was  rapidly 
declining,  and  he  died  at  Spa  on  S  Oct.  1764, 
at  the  age  of  forty-four. 

[Collins's  Peerase,  and  the  bintories  of  Eng- 
land during  the  ei^teenth  oentuiy.] 

H.  M.  S. 

CAVENDISH,  WILLIAM  GEORGE 

SPENCER,  sixth  Duke  op  Devonshibb 
(1790-1868S^only  son  of  "William  Cavendish, 
fifth  duke  or  Devonsliire,  and  Georgiana,  elder 
(laughter  of  John  Spencer,  first  earl  Spencer, 
was  bom  in  Paris  on  21  May  1790.  His 
education  was  received  at  Tnnity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  1811, 
and  proceeded  LL.B.  in  the  following  year. 
Shortly  after  attaining  his  majority  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dukedom  and  took  nis  place 
in  tie  House  of  Lords,  where  he  assisted  the 
whig  party  by  his  inJQuence  and  his  silent 
vote,  for  he  never  spoke  in  that  assembly  on 
any  of  the  great  political  questions  of'^  the 
day.  He  was  lora-Iieutenont  of  Derbyshire 
from  1811  till  death.  His  tastes  were  literary. 
He  purchased  in  1812  the  library  of  Thomas 
Dampier,  bishop  of  Ely,  for  10,000/.,  and  in 
1821  John  Kemble's  dramatic  collections  for 
2,0OOi.  In  1 826  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mis- 
>|on  to  Rusaia  on  the  occasion  of  tue  corona- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  36  Apiril,  when 
'>><ntinue  was  of  the  moat  Buperb  character. 
This  mission  is  said  to-  nave  cost  the 
dpke  50,000/.  beyond  the  allowance  mode  to 
•"^  by  the  government.  The  emperor,  in 
•eknowledgment  of  his  liberality,  conferred 
^n  him  the  orders  of  St.  Andrew  and  of 
9t.  Alexander  Newski,  and  when  in  England, 
"•  1844,  paid  him  a  special  visit  at  his  villa, 
tt  Chiswick,  on  8  June  {lUustraUd  London 
•«««M,  16  June  1844,  pp.  384-5).  He  was 
eoMen  a  privy  councillor  on  80  April  1827 
*"*  msde  a  E.G.  on  10  May  ioUowing, 
l^ted  as  lord  chamberlain  of  the  nousehold  ot 
^fge  IV  from  5  May  1827  to  18  Feb.  1828, 
y™  served  in  the  same  capacity  to  William  IV 
"J^  22  Nov.  1830  to  15  Dec  1834.  He 
"*■  nttd-lieutenant  and  cuato*  rotolomm  <rf 


Derbyshire,  high  steward  of  Derby,  and  prem- 
dentoftheHorticultural  Society.  Mr.  (aftei^ 
wards  Sir  Joseph)  Paxton  wasemployedby  the 
duke  as  manager  of  his  Derbyshire  estates, 
and  under  his  hands  a  gigantic  conservatory, 
300  feet  long,  145  feet  wide,  60  feet  high, 
and  covering  nearly  an  acre  of  ground,  was 
erected  at  Chatsworth,  and  served  to  some 
extent  as  the  model  for  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1861.  The  duke  was  well  versed  in  the 
old  English  dramatic  literature,  and  added 
largely  to  his  books  from  the  library  of  th« 
Dmce  of  Roxburgbe.  After  1836  he  removed 
many  of  his  pictures  from  Devonshire  House 
and  Chiswick  to  increase  the  interest  of  his 
gaJlery  at  Chatsworth.  His  oolleotion  of 
coins  and  medals,  which  is  said  to  have  cost 
him  upwards  of  60,000/.,  was  disposed  of  at 
Christie's  in  a  twelve  days'  sale,  commencing 
on  18  March  1844,  and  realised  the  sum  of 
7,057/.  1«.  6d.  He  died  from  the  effects  of 
a  paralytic  seieure  at  Hardwicke  Hall  on 
17  Jan.  1858;  he  was  never  married,  and  the 
dukedom  passed  to  hi8Cousin,William  Caven- 
dish, second  earl  of  Burling^n. 

[niostrated  London  News,  23  Jan.  1868,  p.  76 ; 
Oent.  Mag.  February  1868,  pp.  209-10 ;  Waagen's 
Treasures  of  Art,  ii.  88-96,  lii.  344-71 ;  Catalogue 
of  the  Library  at  Chatsworth,  1879,  4  vols.] 

G.  0.  B, 

CAVENDI8H-BENTIN0K.  [SeeBBN- 

nscK.] 

CAVERHILL,  JOHN  (d.  1781),  physi- 
cian, a  Scotchman,  was  admitted  a  hcentiate 
of  the  London  College  of  Physicians  in  1767. 
He  died  at  Old  Meuose,  Roxbur^shire,  on 
1  Sept.  1781.  He  wrote  a  'Treatise  on  the 
Cause  and  Cure  of  Gout,'  8vo,  London,  1769, 
in  which  he  put  forward  the  theory  that  the 
matter  of  nerves  was  earthy,  and  descended 
through  the  nerves  to  form  the  bones,  and 
that  uie  friction  of  this  earthy  substance,  in 
its  way  to  the  bones,  gave  rise  to  animal 
heat.  He  followed  this  by '  Experiments  on 
the  Causes  of  Heat  in  Living  Animals,'  8vo, 
London,  1770,  in  which  he  attempted  to 

Ce  hjs  theory  by  a  large  number  of  bar» 
us  experiments  on  rabbits,  destroying 
various  nerves  or  portions  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and  awaiting  the  death  of  the  animals.  He 
also  wrote  a  '  Dissertation  on  Nervous  Gan- 

f  lions  and  Nervous  Plexus,'  8vo,  London, 
772,  and  an  '  Explanation  of  the  Seven^ 
Weeks  of  Daniel,'  8vo,  London,  1777. 

[Monk's  CoU.  of  Phys.  1878,  ii.  281 ;  Carer- 
hill's  works.]  G.  T.  B. 

OAW,  JOHN  YOUNG  (1810P-1868), 
banker  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom 
at  Perth  about  1810,  bat  passed  the  last 
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thirty  tmts  of  his  life  ia  Maachestw,  whsra 
he  died  on  22  Oct.  1868.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  Andrews,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  but  did  not 
stay  to  take  a  degree.  His  first  thou^ts 
were  of  the  Anglican  ministnr,  but  this  de- 
sign was  abandoned  and  he  fiUed  responfiihle 
positions  in  connection  with  the  Bank  of 
Manoheeter  and  the  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford  Bank.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to 
literary  and  ardbseological  studies,  and  to 
the  extension  of  the  offertory  system  in  the 
church  of  England.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  a  memr 
ber  of  the  Boyeu.  Society  of  Literature,  and 
of  various  local  associations.  He  wrote: 
1.  *  Plan  for  the  Endowment  of  die  Church 
of  St  Andrew.  Ancoats,  Manchester,'  Maa- 
ohester,  1840  (anonymous).  2.  'The  Neces- 
sity and  Adrauttwee  of  a  Bankets'  Clearing 
House :  addiessea  to  the  Commercial  Public 
afManohester,' Manchester,  1847.  3.  'The 
Duty  of  Increasing  tJie  Stipends  of  the  Man- 
chester Clergy,  stated  and  proved  by  a  prac- 
tical example,'  Manchestw,  1862  (anony- 
mous). 4. '  Some  Remarks  on  "  The  Deserted 
Vil^^  '  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,'  Manchester, 
1852.  The  poet  is  here  surveyed  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  political  economist. 

Caw  had  the  reputation  of  an  earnest- 
minded  man  of  liberal  disposition  and  intel- 
lectual eympathies.  He  is  b\med  at  8t. 
Luke's,  Uheetham  Hill,  and  there  is  a  me- 
morial of  him  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Ancoats,  of  which  he  was  a  bene&ctor. 

(Qtindoa's  Manchester  Banlu^aiui  Baokeni; 
Uandiettei:  Coorier,  30  Oct.  1858;  Proceedings 
of  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, 1858 ;  Catalogue  of  the  Manchester 
Public  Pree  Library.]  W.  E.  A.  A 

OJlWDULL,  JAMES  (d.  1600),  drama- 
tistj  was  the  manager  and  chief  comedian  of 
various  theatres  in  the  north  of  England,  in- 
cluding those  of  Scarborough,  Sunderland, 
and  Smdds.  He  retired  fi^  the  stage  in 
1798,  having  disposed  of  his  property  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Kemble.  and  died  at  Purham  in 
Janna(rjr  1800.  He  published  a  volume  of 
poems  m  1784  or  17^,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  following  dramatic  pieces :  1.  '  Ap- 
Toeel  to  the  Muses,'  1778.  2.  '  Melpomene's 
Overthrow.'  a  mock  masque,  1778,  3. '  Trump 
of  Genius,^  1785.  4  <  ApoUo's  Holiday,'  a 
prdnde,  1793.  6.  <  Battered  Batoviaas,'  1798. 

[Baker's  Kogra^iia'DiBmatica.] 

CAWDRT,  DANIEL  (1588-1664),  non- 
conformist divine,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Robert  Cawdry,  not  of  Zachaiy  Ca wdr;^i  vicar 
of  Melton  Mowbray,  as  Mr.  Nichols  supposes : 
{Hiitory  </  Leiee»tenhir»).     He  was  edu-  i 


cated  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  vntia- 
stituted  to  the  living  of  Qreat  Billing,  N«r&- 
amptonahire, in  1626,  'in  the  presentstinot 
the  kimg'  bv  wardship  of  ChristophecHittOB, 
esq.'  He  became  one  of  the  kadiog  oub. 
begrs  of  the  assembly  of  divines  i^^outsdli^ 
parliament  in  1643  for  the  regulation  of  nli- 
grion.  He  was  one  of  the  presbytegiaTi  miniittcs 
who  signed  ^e  address  to  the  L<mi  Qsnral 
Fairfax  remonstrating  against  all  peaonil 
violence  against  the  km^  At  the  Be^ontios 
he  was  recommended  to  Lord  Clarendon  &ci 
bishopric.  Instead,  however,  of  covetingfin- 
ther  promotion,  he  refused  to  submit  to  tk 
Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662,  and  wis  ^jeeled 
from  his  benefice,  upon  which  he  retnedts 
Wellingborough,  where  he  died  in  Octolti 
1664  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  He  wuu 
able  and  voluminous  writer:  of  oontronoi^ 
divinity,  both  against  the  AngUcans  oa  tlie 
one  side  and  the  independents  on  the  otier; 
and  he  measured  swords  with  twoof  thetUen 
advocates  of  both,  Henry  Hammondaad  Job 
Owen.  The  titles  of  his  works  tell  thsit  on 
tales.  The  principal  of  them  are :  1.  'Stb- 
batum  Redivirum ;  or,  the  Christian  Stb- 
bath  vindicated,'  1645.  2.  <  Tlie  Incontii- 
tency  of  the  Independent  Way  with  Scrif- 
ture  and  itself,'  1651.  3.  'An  Answer  to 
Mr.  Giles  Firmin's  Questions  concening 
Baptism,' 1652.  4.  '  A  Diatribe  concsniiag 
Superstition,  WUl-worahip,  and  the  ChMt- 
mas  Festival,'  1654.  6.  '  Independaus,  > 
Great  Schism,  proved  agtunst  Dr.  (Jdml 
Owen's  Apology,' 1657.  6.  'Survey of  Di; 
Owen's  Review  of  his  Treatise  on  Schian,' 
1668.  7.  'A  Vindication  of  the  DiatrilK 
against  Dr.  Hammond ;  or,  the  Aocomt 
audited  and  discounted,'  1658.  8.  'Bowing 
towards  the  Altar  Superstitious ;  being  u 
answer  to  Dr.  Duncan  s  "  Determination,'' 
1661.  He  also  published  several  devotiinil 
works,  and  a  great  number  of  single  semoiu. 

[Baker^  Histpnr  of  NorthaiBptonshir^  i^  U ; 
Daniel  Ca'trdry's  Works;  Falmez's  Umxtm,  iii 

27.]        .  jr.H.a 

CAWDET,  ZACHART  (1616-1681), 
author  of  the '  Discourse  of  PatronsM*  *« 
bom  in  1616  at  Melton  Mowbray,  itf  vUcii 
town  his  father,  also  called  Z^chaiy,  vm 
vicar.  He  was  educated  for  seven  years  •t''" 
free  school  at  Melton,  and  w»it  thence,  itt^ 
age  of  sbcteen,  to  St.  John's  CoOegSdOHB* 
bridge,  where  he  was  '  sub  or  proper  oat  t» 
the  then  master.  Dr.  Humphrey  Q<fint,'Jt 
1642  he  proceeded  M.A.,was  proctor  1647-^ 
and  in  1649  became  rector  or  Barthonl^i* 
Cheshire.  He  continued  at  Barthomley  «■■« 
his  death  in  1684,  and  was  buried  tfasrs'Mtf 
his  wife,  Heljen,  and  his  very  dear  pupil,  Jii" 
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Cieire.'  His  one  title  to  fianeia  his'Dia- 
eourae  of  Patronage,'  which,  thon^  little 
mors  than  «  pamphlet  (it  contains  omy  f(Hty- 
five  pages),  wdl  desenres  to  escape  oblivion. 
It  gives  a  Terjr  Ineid  and  sensible  aeconnt  of 
the  anlgeet,  imtten  Trifh  great  vigour  and 
eloanenee,  and  doeee  -with  an  earnest  ap- 
peM  for  Ttiorm.  Ita  full  title  is  'A  Dis- 
eonrse  of  Patronage ;  being  a  Modest  Enquiry 
into  the  Oria^naf  <x  it,  and  a  farther  Tio- 
secntien  e^  uie  EUstorj  of  it,  with  a  True 
Aeeoottt  c^  tite  Original  and  Rise  of  Vicar- 
ages, and  a  Fropoeal  for  the  Enlarging^  their 
luivennee.  Also  an  Humble  SuppUcation  to 
the  Pious  NobilitT  and  Gentry  to  endeavour 
the  Invention  01  Abuses  of  the  Honorary 
Trust  of  Patronage,  with  a  Proposal  of  some 
Expedients  for  regulating  it,  most  agreeable 
to  Primitive  Pattern ;  wherein  at  once  the 

I'ust  Unhts  of  Patrons  are  secured,  and  the 
'eople^  Xiiberty  of  Election  of  their  own 
Minister  in  a  great  measure  indulged.  By 
Z.  Cawdry,  1676.'  The  little  work  is  divided 
into  leven  chapters,  which  treat  respectively 
of  (1)  The  Origmal  of  the  Evangelical  Minis- 
try, showing  the  Primitive  Clrnrch  to  have 
beien  not  Parochial,  but  Diocesan.  (2)  lie 
Maintenance  of  the  Cleigy  in  Primitive 
Ohnrehes.  (8)  The  Donation  of  Tithes  by 
Kings  and  Emperors.    (4)  The  Ori^tnal^ot 


P( 


and  consecrated  by  the  Inshop  of  OhicheBte^, 
Qcorge  Oarleton.  There  is  a  Ion?  account 
of  the  ceremony  in  'CSnchester  OathednA 
Records' (liber  K). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Oharles  I 
persons  possessed  of  lands  to  the  valns  of  40/. 
per  annum  or  upwards  were  ordered  to  take 
up  their  knighthood  under  the  so-called  iA»r 
tute  <f«  mtA'ttftiw  (6  Edward  I).  InJuanarf 
1628-8  commisaoneia  mie  appointed  to  ex- 
tort a  composition  ft<Mn  all  who  declined  to 
obey  the  order.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a 
composition  of  10/.  was  accepted,  but  tha 
name  of '  William  Oawley,  gent.'  appears  in 
the  return  (Sook  of  Comporition  m  Beoord 
Office)  as  having  compounded  for  14/. 

Fnna  the  beginnii^  of  the  dvil  troubles 
Oawl^  was  a  &m  paMamentarian.  He  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Chichester  in  1627 ;  but  tiiis 
parliament  was  dissolved  in  less  than  a  year> 
and  througfaont  the  Long  pariiament  he  sat 
as  member  for  Mldhurst.  When  Ohiehestur  ^ 
was  surprised  by  a  party  of  royalists  in  No- 
vember 1642,  Cawley  brought  the  news  to 
Colonel  Morley,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
pariiamentaiy  officers,  and  the  successful  ex- 
pedition of  Bir  William  Waller  into  Sussex 
followed,  in  which  Chichester  was  retaken 
on  29  Dec.  1642,  after  a  riege  of  eight  days. 
Cawley  took  the  covenant  on  6  June  1643,  vb» 


Patronage  by  Donation  of  Manse  and  Glebe.  I  samedayon  which  it  was  slgnedbySelden  and 


(6)  The  Original  of  Impropriation  and  Vi 
catages.  (6)  Mischieft  of  Simony.  (7)  A 
Supplication  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 
The  only  other  publication  of  Cawdry  ex- 
tant is  a  single  sermon  preached  at  Bowdon 
in  Cheshire,  at  the  funeral  of  Lord  Delamere, 
better  known  as  Sir  GJeorge  Booth,  whose 
rising  in  1669  '  gave '  (to  use  the  language 
of  the  preacher)  '  the  first  warm  and  invigo- 
rating spring-beam  to  the  f^ostnipt  loyalty 
of  Ae  nation.' 

rOnoerod's  Hist,  of  Cheshire ;  Nichols's  Hist. 
ana  Antif.  of  Leicestershire,  ii.  259;  CawdiT** 
Biscooise  and  Sermong,]  3.  B.  0. 

CAWIiET,  WILUAM  (1602-1667), 
regicide,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Cawley, 
A  mewer  of  Chichester,  who  was  three  times 
mayor.  The  date  of  his  baptism,  as  entered 
inue  remater  for  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's, 
is  3  Nov.  1602.  Jtrfin  Cawley  died  in  1621, 
bequeathing  his  property  to  William,  who 
became  one  of  the  richest  and  most  influential 
men  in  Western  Sussex.  Soon  after  he  had 
succeeded  to  his  inheritance  he  expended 
some  of  it  in  the  foundation  of  a  hospital 
outside  North  Gate.  Chichester,  for  ten  poor 
and  aged  persons  of  both  sexes.  The  house 
was  completed  in  1626,  including  the  chape^ 
^•ihich  was  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew, 


CrCmweU.  He  was  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  one  of  the  commissioners  'fijr 
demolishing  superstitious  pictures  and  mono- 
ments '  in  London,  and  he  was  selected  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  the  divines  who  had  preadied 
before  parliament  on  the  '  fest  day,'  28  Aug. 
1644,  for '  the  pains'  thejrhad  taken  'in  their 
sermons.'  Unaer  an  ordinance  of  parliament, 
made  81  March  1648,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  sequestration  of 
the  estates  real  and  personal  of  those  who 
had  raised  or  should  raise  aims  against  the 
parliament  or  contribute  any  aid  to  the  Mng^ 
forcee.  On  6  June  in  the  same  year  the  estates 
of  the  Bishop  of  C^chester,  Lord  Montague 
of  Oiwdray,  and  others  were  sequestrated 
under  this  ordinance,  and  in  February  1614 
Cawley  was  empowered  by  parliament  to 
pay  'three  able  preaching  ministers  lOOI. 
per  annum  out  of  the  confiscated  estates 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  until  the  revenues 
of  the  said  dean  and  chapter  in  general 
shall  be  fixed.'  In  1646  this  allowance  ww 
augmented  to  150/.  Cawley  waa  one  of  thia 
members  of  the  high  court  of  justice  Mf» 
pointed  by  parliament  in  16tt  to  try  tfi» 
king  for  treason.  He  attended  every  meeting 
of  the  court  and  signed  the  sentence  wluca 
condemned  the  king  to  death.  He  was  mads 
one  of  the  council  of  state  in  1660-1,  anft 
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a  commissioner  and  sequestrator  for  Sussex. 
He  bought  the  manor  of  Wartling,  near 
Hastings,  out  of  the  estates  of  Lord  Craven, 
and  two  manors  which  had  belonged  to  the 
crown  in  the  parish  of  West  Hampnett, 
near  Chichester.  In  the  Convention  par- 
liament of  1659  his  son  William  (not  lum- 
«elf)  obtained  a  seat,  being  elected  for  Chi- 
chester along  with  Henry  Felham.  After  the 
Bestoration,  1660,  his  name  appears  among 
those  who  were  abeolatelr  excepted  from 
pardon,  and  he  fled  for  refuge,  first  to  fiel- 

S'um,  and  afterwards  to  Switzerland,  where 
I  died  at  Vevey  on  6  Jan.  1666-7.  The  place 
of  his  burial  was  not  certainly  known  until 
a  few  years  afo,  when  a  tomb  was  discovered 
beneath  the  boarded  floor  of  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  at  Vevey,  bearing  the  following 
Inscription :' Hie  jacet  tabemaculum  terrestre 
Oulielmi  Cawley,  armigeri  Anglicani,  nup. 
de  Cicestria  in  comitatu  Sussexiae,  qui.post- 
'quam  state  sua  inservivitDei  consilio,  obdor- 
mivit  6  Jan.  1666-7,  tetat.  suee  63.'  There  is 
a,  tradition  that  his  remains  were  afterwards 
transported  to  England,  and  buried  in  the 
vault  under  the  chapel  of  his  hospital  at 
Chichester.  This  was  opened  in  1888,  and 
a  leaden  case  enclosing  a  male  skeleton  was 
found  there,  but  it  bore  no  inscription.  His 
«on,  W.  Cawley,  petitioned  in  1660  to  have 
the  estate  of  his  '  late  fother '  restored  to 
him,  on  the  grounds  that  most  of  it  had 
been  settled  on  him  at  his  marriage,  that  his 
father-in-law's  estate  had  been  sequestrated 
for  his  loyalty,  and  that  he  himself  had  ear- 
nestly entreated  his  father  not  to  '  enter  the 
detestable  plot,' meaning  the  king's  trial.  The 
petition,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
successful,  and  most  of  Cawley's  property 
was  bestowed  on  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwartb 
JamesU.  Another  son,JohnCawley,was  arch- 
deacon of  Lincoln  1667-1709.  The  memory 
of  his  name  is  still  preserved  in  'Cawley 
Lane,'  at  Rumboldswyke ,  close  to  Chiches- 
ter, and  '  Cawley  Priory,'  a  house  in  the 
city  which  stands  on  the  site  of  his  residence. 

A  portrait  of  Cowley  has  been  preserved 
in  bis  hospital,  now  converted  into  a  work- 
house. It  was  taken  when  he  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  represents  him 
a  dark-eyed  and  dark-complexioned  refined- 
looking  youth,  with  laced  collar  and  cuffs. 

[Noble's  History  of  the  lUgicides,  i.  138; 
History  of  the  King-Killers,  i.  SO ;  Dallsway's 
Westi-rn  Sussex,  voL  i. ;  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  Sussex  Arcbssolog.  Journal,  vols. 
T.  xiii.  xix.  xxxiv. ;  Fleet's  Glimpses  of  our  An- 
cestors, let  series,  p.  164.]  W.  B.  W.  S. 

CAWOOD,  JOHN  (1614-1672),  printer, 
was  of  an  old  Yorkshire  family,  as  set  forth 


in  a  book  at  tlie  Heralds'  office,  irliiiiki 
the  , entry,  'Cawood,  Typogrtpluu  Btgu 
Beginss  Marite,'  and  gives  the  snu  ud^ 
scription  of  the  De  Cawoods  oi  Cvm>oi,ta: 
York.  He  was  bom  in  1614,  and  i^gwi&d 
to  John  Raynes,  printer,  whose  poitait, 
along  with  his  own,  he  gave  to  theCaqnt 
of  Stationers  of  London,  aa  noted  ia  tii 
warden's  accounts,  July  1661.  Theii  litie 
of  business  was  the  George  Inn,  Sl  mi 
Churchyard.  When  he  printed  tat  luouf 
he  was  established  at  the  aign  of  the  H^ 
Ghost  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Tk  bt 
bookgiven  to  him  in  theLamneth  listof  boil 
is ' a  Bible  and  New  Testament,'  4ia,  154»,ki 
the  authority  is  not  stated.  FromlSSi^kT- 
ever,  to  the  year  of  his  death,  his  sqcmbr 
publications,  fifty-nine  in  number,  are  bidr 

rfiP-OTdnd  in  t.hB'TypfMrrnphiAol  A nf i/^niliM'iif 

Ames,  Herbert,  and  Dibdin  (Landoo,  1619). 
In  1663,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  Bickd 
Grafton,  being  queen's  printer,  was  emplojti 
to  print  the  proclamation  by  whidi  Lkj 
Jane  Grey  was  declared  successor  to  tk 
crown,  by  virtue  of  the  measures  of  theSdi 
of  Northumberland,  her  father-in-4aw;  W 
on  Queen  MaiVs  accession,  he  was  iepM 
of  his  oflice  and  imprisoned,  and  Cawood  m 
put  in  his  place  with  directions  to  pdiit,tt 
the  salary  of  6/.  13«.  4d.,  all  <  sutote  itiia, 
acts,  proclamations,  injunctions,  and  ods 
volumes  and  things,'  m  TilngliA,  inth  d» 
profit  appertuning,  and  also  with  the  ngb, 
on  Hejpnald  Woue's  decease,  to  print  taded 
books  m  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  vkik 
was  to  receive  an  additional  16t.  Sd.wtur 
num.  On  Queen  Elizabeth's  acceeuonuni 
appointed  printer  to  the  queen,  hj  gitmi 
24  March  1660,  on  similar  condituM^  hu 
jointly  with  Richard  Jugge,  who  mi  nti» 
the  senior.  For  this  brandi  of  the  boiaM 
he  and  his  partner  rented  a  room  st  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  for  '  xx«.'  a  year. 

Cawood  was  elected  warden  to  the  Stt- 
tioners'  Company  in  1564,  and  wu  re-elected 
1555-7.  On  4  May  1666  this  institntion  (1 
guild  as  early  as  1463)  received  its  first  div- 
ter,  granted  to  the  '  master  and  ke^ea  or 
wardens  and  commonalty  of  themyrtm'ot 
art  of  the  stationers  of  the  city  ot  Lonaoai,' 
which  gave  remarkable  rights  ov«  all  lite- 
rary compositions,  and  power  to  testdi  tot 
all  books  obnoxious  to  the  stationsn  arcs- 
trarv  to  law.  This  charter  app(Hnts  Tto«» 
Dockwray,  master ;  John  Cawood  »ndB«y 
Coke,  wardens ;  and  ninety-fbnr  othefs  fae- 
men.  At  the  suit  of  Cawood  sod  othm 
1  Feb.  1560,  the  lord  mayor  created  theifr 
corporated  fellowship  of  the  statiooen  ioSo 
one  of  the  livery  companies  of  the  city  of 
London.    Cawood  was  three  timei  maata^ 
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1661, 1682,  and  1666,  etnd  took  mat  Interest 
in  the  Stationen'  Company.  The  legieten 
show  from  time  to  tame  aome  thirteen  yalu- 
aUe  g^  firom  him,  including  the  '  patent, 
given  by  harolds  [hwalds],  concerning  armes 
to  the  Btacyoners.'  Hia  name  is  found  but 
once  on  the  black  list,  and  that  in  1666, '  for 
stechen  of  bookes  which  ys  contrarie  to  the 
orders  of  the  howse,'  when  he  and  sixteen 
others  were  fined  16f.  8d. 

He  was  thrice  married.  By  his  second 
and  third  wives,  whose  names  are  unknown, 
he  had  no  children.    By  his  first  wife,  Joane 

,  he  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

John,  bachelor  of  laws,  fellow  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford  {d.  1670),  was  probably  the 
Jum  Cawood  the  younger  who  took  up  his 
freedom  in  the  Stationen'  Company  18  May 
1666;  Gabriel,  also  a  printer,  was  master  of 
the  Stationers'  Company  1692,  1699 ;  Ed- 
mond  (d,  1670) ;  Muy,  whose  gifts  to  this 
company  are  recorded  under  1608,  1613, 
married  Oeorge  Bishop,  deputy-printer  to  the 
queen,  and  alderman  of  London,  who  died  in 
1610;  Isabel  married  Thomas  Woodcock, 
stationer;  Susannah  was  wife  of  Robert  Bul- 
lock; and  Barbara,  wife  of  Mark  Norton. 
Oawood  died  1  April  1672.  He  was  buried 
at  St.  Faith's  under  St.  Paul's,  where  a  tomb 
was  erected  by  his  son  Gabriel  when  church- 
warden in  1691.  His  epitaph,  setting  forth 
various  family  details,  is  preeenred  in  Pug- 
dale's  '  History  of  St.  Paul's.' 

[Timperlay'a  EiM^eloptedia,  pp.  318,  821,  360, 
378,  411,  417,  i6Z;  Kymer's  Foedera,  29  Dee. 
1563;  Nichols's  lit.  Anecd.  iii.  661-2,  666,  669, 
SM.  6M.  687 :  Nichola'a  lUost.  iv.  176, 177, 195, 
222;  Ames's  Typogr.Antiq.  (Bibdin's,  1818),  ir. 
386;  Wheater's  Sberbum  and  Csirood  (1882); 
Hauaid's  Trpogniphia  (1826),  p.  246 ;  ATber** 
B^irtep  of  Co.  of  Stetioners,  i.  49,  61,  62,  86, 
90, 129, 138, 166, 190, 223,  280, 428 ;  Repertory, 
No.  14,  fol.  287  4 ;  Bocords  of  the  Corporation 
of  London;  •  W.  Grafton,  vi.  A  B  C  London,'  in 
Hwalds'  Ot&ee.}  J.  W.-0. 

OAWOTOBr  or  CAUSTON,  MICHAEL 
P".  {d.  1896),  master  of  Michaelhouse,  Cam- 
^^>  ■was  a  Norfolk  man  (Cabieb,  History 
"/(MidMdgefi.  408),  presumably  a  native 
of  the  village  of  Cawston,  about  twelve  miles 
"ortb-west  of  Norwich.  He  became  fellow 
«.P««»b»oke  College,  Cambridge  (LbKbux, 
^^«*»fe  of  Qmbiidgt,  i.  M,  ed.  C.  H. 
y*'?*'),  doctor  of  divinity,  and  master  of 
''■uchaelhouse.  His  appointment  as  master 
^  »PW«ently  made  Bubee<}uently  to  1869, 
When  WiDiam  of  Gh>tham  is  mentioned  as 
"^ing  that  office  (Caktbb,  p.  803).  In 
^.(or  1862,  as  Lb  Nbvb  gives  the  date, 
^^  iii.  698,  ed.  Hardy)  Cawston  was  chan- 
^*»iia  «tf  Ilia  usiyenity.    H«  ia  famous  as 


one  of  its  bene&ctOTB;  and  it  was  enacted 
by  the  ancient  statutes  'that  each  year  for 
ever  in  the  three  general  processions  a  special 
recommendation  should  be  made  of  [his] 
soul '  {Ana.  Stat.  172,  JiUCBS  Hbtwood's  CoC- 
lection  of  Slatutet  for  Cambridge,  p.  176). 
Cawston's  munificence  is  also  said  to  have 
extended  to  all  the  colleges  that  subsisted  at 
his  time  in  the  imiveraity,  his  gifts  to  their 
libraries  being  specially  ccnnmemoratdL  A 
note  in  one  of  the  volumes  present«d  by  him 
to  Peterhouse  describes  him  as  holding,  be- 
sides his  Cambridge  office,  the  preferment 
of  dean  of  Chichester  ^Cabtbb,  p.  88),  His 
name  does  not  occur  in  Le  Neve's  list  (ubi 
supra,  i.  266) ;  but  here  there  is  a  gap  of  a 
number  of  years  between  the  elevation  of 
Dean  Richard  le  Scrope  to  the  bishopric  of 
Chichester  in  1883  and  the  next  name  in 
the  series,  that  of  John  de  Maydenhith,  who 
emerges  in  1400.  It  is  natural  then  to  place 
Cawston  in  this  interval.  He  died  in  1396 
^according  to  Peacocx,  Obtervationi  on  the 
Statutes  ^Cambridge,  appendix,  p.  xvi,  note; 
and  CooFBB,  Annals  qf  Vambridffe,  L 142),  for 
the  date  1896  (given  in  Coopeb'b  edition  of 
Le  Keitx,  I.e.)  IS  apparently  a  misprint. 
[Authorities  mentioned  above.]      B.  L.  P. 

CAWTHORN,  JAMES  (1719-1781), 
poet,  bom  4  Nov.  1719,  at  Sheffield,  was  a 
son  of  Thomas  Cawthorn,  upholsterer  {Oent, 
Mag.  ToL  Ixi  pt.  ii.  p.  Kfel).  The  boy  was 
first  sent  to  tne  Sheffield  grammar  school, 
where  he  displayed  some  literiu^  talent  by 
trying  to  estabbsh  a  periodical,  'The  Tea- 
Table.'  He  was  removed  to  the  grammar 
school ofJ^kbyLonsdale in  1736;  heinl7S6 
became  assistant-teacher  atRotberliam  school, 
and  published  the '  Perjured  Lovers,'  at  Shef- 
field {p>.\  and  a '  Meditation '  soon  afterwards 
in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magaaine,'  v.  649.  On 
8  July  1788  he  matricuUted  at  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  but  did  not  reside,  and  became 
assistant  to  a  schoolmaster  in  Soho  Square. 
About  1743  he  married  Mary,  this  school- 
master's daughter ;  was  ordained  and  was 
elected  head-mastfo:  of  Tonbridge  grammar 
school.  In  1746  he  published  '  Ahdaid  and 
Helcise '  in  the  '  Poetical  Calendar ; '  in  1748 
he  published  a  sermon,  on  the  title-paoe  of 
which  he  describes  himself  as  M.A.  E&  es- 
tablished a  library  in  his  school  and  wrote 
'Annual  Visitation  Poems,'  and  other  trifles. 
On  16  April  1761  he  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  killed. 

Cawthorn  was  buried  in  Tonbridge  ehuicb, 
where  a  marble  slab  with  a  Latin  epitaph 
was  put  up  for  him,  and  verses  were  printed 
to  his  memory  by  Lord  Eardley  in  the '  Gen- 
tleman's Magasme,'  zzxi.  282.    His  poems 
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wen  not  coUected  till  1771,  when  they  were 
^blished  by  sabscription,  4to. 

Oawtbwn  was  included  among  <  ESng^lish 
Poets 'in  Johnson's  edition,  though  not  till 
1790  (voL  Irv.);  in  Park's  'British  Poets,' 
1808  (toL  iv.) ;  in  Platf  s '  Cabinet  of  Poetry,' 
Mune  year  (voL  v.);  in  Sanford's  'British 
Poets,' 1819  (vol.  xxiv.) ;  in  the  CSuswick  ed. 
1822  (vd.  be);  in  Chabiaers's  ed.  (vol.xiv.); 
'm  Ajiderson's,  and  others ;  while  his  '  Abe- 
laid  and  Heloise'  was  also  separately  col- 
leoted,  with  Pope's  '  Epistle,'  twice  at  lecust, 
yiz.  in  1806  and  1818. 

[Gent.  Mag.  1791,  Tol.  1x1.  pt.  ii.  pp.  1081-3 
{wneie  is  a  het  of  the  scbolais  who  recited  the 
Vifitation  Poenu),  vol.  Ixii.  pt.  i  p.  68  ;  Chal- 
omib's  English  Poets,  xiT.229 ;  Monthly  Beriew, 
Xl7.  1-6,  8,  336.]  J.  H. 

OAWTON,  THOMAS,  the  elder  (1606- 
1669),  diTine,  was  bom  at  Rainham,  Norfolk, 
in  1606.  He  was  sent  to  Queens' College,  Cam- 
bridge, by  Sir  Boffer  Townshend,  and  became 
eo  remarkable  for  nis  piety,  that  profane  scho- 
lars need  '  Cawtonist  as '  Simeonite '  or '  Pu- 
seyite '  were  used  more  recently.  After  seren 
years  at  Cambridge,  he  studied  theology  at 
the  house  of  Herbert  Palmer,  the  puritan 
Ticar  Of.  AshwelL  He  was  then  for  four  years 
chaplain  to  Sir  William  Armine  of  Orton, 
Northamptonshire,  and  in  1637  was  presented 
by  Sir  Boger  Townshend  to  the  vicarage  of 
.Wivenhoe,  Essex,  where  he  persuaded  his 
parishioners  not  to  sell  fish  on  Sunday.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Jen- 
kin,  a  preacher  of  Sudbury,  and  sister  of  Wil- 
liam Jenkin,  ejected  in  1662.  Seren  years 
laterhebecameministerof  St.  Bartholomew's, 
London.  He  joined  in  the  declaration  of  the 
London  ministers  against  the  death  of  Charles, 
and  preached  a  sermon  before  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  at  Mercers'  Chapel  on  26  Feb.  1648- 
1649,  when  he  prw^ed  for  the  royal  family 
and  Charles  II.  He  was  brought  before  the 
council  of  state,  and,  refusing  to  recant,  was 
committed  to  the  Gatehouse.  He  was  re- 
leased with  other  prisoners  on  14  Aug.  1649 
as  a  thanksgiving  for  Jones's  victory  in  Ire- 
land. He  was  concerned  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  William  Jenkin,  and  others,  in  the  plot 
to  .support  Charles  in  Scotland,  for  which 
Ohristopher-  Love  [q.  v.]  was  executed  on 
22  Aug.  1661,  and  escaped  to  Holland,  where 
he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  English  church 
in  Botterdam.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  many  eminent  men,  and  tO(^  pains  to 
encourage  Castell's  '  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,' 
and  WsJton's  polyglot  bible.  On  7  Nov.  1658 
Oharles  U  ad^Kssed  a  letter  to  him,  profess- 
ing his  zeal  for  the  protestant  faith,  and  re- 
questing Cawton  to  defend  him  among  tha 
BuUib.  ministers  (Nsal,  Puntaia,  rr,  OSS). 


Oswton  died  at  Botterdam  on  7  Aug.  1669. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  greatleus' 
ing  as  well  as  piety,  bnt  the  only  wrark  » 
onbedto  himis  the  sermon  above  meatiaBei. 

His  son,  Thoiub  Oawtoh  the  yaaaea, 
learned  the  oriental  languaxesxmdnhis  mbe 
at  Botterdam,  and  studiea  for  lluree  yens  it 
Utrecht.  He  afterwards  entered  MeitenOd- 
lege  to  be  near  Samuel  Clarke  (163^1M>^, 
the  orientalist.  He  graduated  BA.in  10S6; 
when  he  produced  nigh  testimoniala  to  liii 
oriental  knowledge  from  Prc^esor  Lensdngf 
Utrecht.  He  wrote  a  copy  of  Hebrew  Ten* 
on  the  Bestoration,  and  was  ordained  in  UMl, 
but  refusing  to  conform  in  1662,  left  thenni- 
versity  and  became  chaplain  to  Sir  Anthooj 
Irby .  In  the  plague  year  IrW  retired  to  lit- 
eomshire,  which  did  not  suit  Cawton's  heiltk 
He  then  beeaone  chaplain  to  Lady  (Msiy)  Ar- 
sune  [0^.  v.],  and  collected  a  congregsbon  is 
Westmmster.  He  died  on  10  ApsHWT, 
aged  about  foHy,  and  was  buried  in  the  new 
church  at  Tothul  Street,  Westminster.  Ha 
congregation  obeyed  his  dyiiw  re(]^aeet  bj  tp- 
ptHntingTinceut  Alsop  [q.  v.  Jas  his  sacsMtor. 
Calamy  and  Kippis  were  later  sncceaeon  m  die 
same  pastorate.  Cawton  wrote :  1. 'HiiWogi 
mixti  disputatio  nona,  qu»  est  de  VeiHW 
^riaca  vet.  et  novi  Testementi,'  Utwdrt, 
1667  (an  elaborate  discussion  criTthe  anthesti- 
city,  date,  and  value  of  the  Syriac  vermw). 
2.'I)LaputationuminTheologia  Natunlisele> 
tarum  Decima  septa,  eontmens  Beeisiwen 
Qusesttonis:  AnDeuserearepotsitcreatmui 
perfeetissimAmf  Utrecht,  1658.  a.'JSma- 
tatio  de  usu  linguae  Hebniicte  in  PhiIoso{ki> 
Theoretica,'  Utrecht,  1669.  4.  '  life  «4 
Death  of . . .  Thomas  Cawton '  (togetjier  in& 
lusfathei's  portrait  and  sermon  noticed  ibore), 
1683.    6.  'Balaam's  Wish,  a  sermon,' IffO. 

[Lifeof  T.  Cuwtoo,  1662 ;  Wood's  AthanaQsa- 
(Bliss),  iii.  1 108 ;  Fohaer's  Calamy,  L  253;  K(tl'< 
Hist,  of  the  PuriUns,  iv.  233,  244 ;  Brook's  Ii«> 
of  the  Puritans,  iii.  32(t-66;  Bate's  Beadai,  il 
133  ;  CalimVs  Abridgement,  ii.  73 ;  Fnneial  to- 
mans  by  H.  Hurst  and  W.Vincaiit ;  Kipptf*Bi|%. 
Brit. ;  Oranger,  iii.  47 ;  Wilson's  jDisNedif 
Churches,  L  335,  iv.  59-63.] 

CAXTON,  WILUAM  (14M?-1«1). 
first  English  printer,  was  born,  ht  Ubmu 
states, '  m  Kent  in  theWeeld'-«tT«rt«d«i 
Tlie  name  was  usuaUy  pEonoaaced  Oiaa)i»i 
and  often  written  Causton,  and  £!ea^*^ 
tiqusries  connect  Coxton's  family  wtt  t^ 
Canstons  or  Caxtons  who  held  a  a»tK» 
the  same  name  near  Hadlow  in  the  WasUn 
Kent  in  the  thirteenth  cantniy.  Befon  "W 
fifteenth  century  the  manor  had  pasaMi  ■"> 
other  hands,  but  o&hooU  of  the  &>B^r|r 
pear  to  have  bem  still  settled  in  the  Mg"* 
bourhood  and  in  Essex.    A  Williamde  Ou^ 
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ton -vras  &  promineiit  meioex  in  Lcmdon  in  the 
£aarteeiitb  centuy  (see  his  T?iU  dated  1864 
in  AtiKiunm  ift  85  Dea  1880),  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  he  was  Curb's  gmnd- 
ttibBt  on  the  pound  that  Oaxton  was  after- 
wards apprenticed  to  histrade.  Tkeaignment 
is  of  Utue  value,  however,  heoaose  the  manu- 
l&ctiue  of  cloth  was  the  leading  Kentish  iur 
[dustry  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  well-to-do 
parents  invarubly  endeavoured  to  appien- 
tioe  their  sons  to  Lond<m  mercers.  1al4l7i 
one  Oliver  Canaton  was  buried  at  the  chmch 
of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  in  1478 
one  William  Caxton.  The  great  printer  was 
settled  in  Westminster  at  the  lattec  date, 
and  the  William  Oaxton  then  buried  may 
have  been  his  father ;  but  nothing  is  known 
for  certain.  His  parents,  whatever  their 
names  and  condition,  gave  Oaxton  some  edu- 
cation. '  I  am  bonnden  to  piny,'  he  writes 
in  the  prologue  to  hia '  Chorlee  the  Qieta ' 
(1486), 'for  my  fader  and  moder's  souls  that 
m  my  yonthe  sent  me  to  schoole,  by  which 
by  the  snflBraunce  of  Qod  I  gete  my  living,  I 
hope  truly.'  On  24  Jnne  1438,  according  to 
the  extant  accounts  of  the  Mercers'  Company, 
Caxton  was  apprenticed  to  Robert  Large,  * 
mercer  of  lii|n  reputation  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. AMiimmg  that  he  was  sixteen  years  old 
en  becoming  an  apprentice — it  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  be  Maer— Caxton  would  have 
been  bom  in  1422.  Caxton,  writing  about 
1474  (prologue  to  the  Seow/sll),  meaks  of 
himself  as  an  old  man.  M.J.  P.  A.  madden 
and  others  tiierefbre  insist  that  Caxton  could 
■tot  then  have  been  less  than  sixty  yeaiaold, 
and  suggest  the  date  1411  as  the  year  of  his 
birth,  but  many  consideraticms  confiict  with 
this  inferenxx.  Caxton's  master,  Large,  was 
8h»i£f  in  14S0  and  lord  mayor  in  1430.^0; 
he  lived  in  a  great  house  in  the  Old  Jewry, 
and  showed  the  esteem  in  which  he  held  Oax- 
ton, who  was  still  in  his  indentures  at  the 
time  of  his  death  (34  Apnl  1441),  by  be- 
queathinghim  twenty  marks.  Very  soon  after 
his  master's  death  the  young  appr^tioe  lult 
England  foe  Bruges,  where  the  English  mee- 
cers  had  a  large  commercial  connection,  and 
he  '  contynueo  tot  the  space  d  xxx.  yere'  in 
the  Low  Countries.  Caxton's  apprcntioedbip 
lasted  till  1446,  whim  he  went  into  business 
£or  himself  at  Bruges.  In  1450  he  became 
surety  in  behalf  of  another  English  merchant 
for  the  payment  of  1  IQl. — a  sign  of  some  pro- 
sperity— and  in  1468  he  paid  a  bri^  visit  to 
London  to- formally  entw  the  liverv  of  the 
Mexcers*  Company,  a  proof,  in  spite  of  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  documents^  evidence,  that  he 
had  already  become  a  freeman  of  the  guild. 
On  16  April  1432  Edward  IV  granted  the 
Merchant   Adventuien — an  association  of 


English  mendiants  at  home  and  abroad — s 
new  charter  for  the  better  govemment  of  the 
English  merchants  settled  in  t^e  Low  Coim* 
tries,  and  permission  was  given  thttn  to  ap- 
point a  ^vemor  at  Bruges.  The  members  of 
the  society  were  chie%  mercery  and  their 
headquarters  were  at  the  hall  of  the  Merceri' 
Company,  London.  Betwieen  24  June  1462 
and  24  June  1468  Caxton,  acoordingto  entries 
in  the  Mercers' archives,  was  fii^Bllmg  the  da- 
ties  of  the  new  oSoa  of  governor,  ai^  hefore 
16  Aug.  1466  he  had  been  definitely  appointed 
to  it.  His  functions  were  highly  responsible. 
With  a  small  jury  of  fdlow-merchants  he  de- 
cided all  dispiUesamong  English  merduuts  in 
the  Low  Countries;  he  regulated  sad  person- 
ally ovarlo(^ed  the  importation  and  exporta- 
tion of  merehandise,and  he  corresponded  with 
the  Knglish  government  «n  oommercial  mat- 
ters. At  Bruges  the  Enriish  mercbaote  had 
theirown'hou8e,'inwhi(ACaxtonrsstded.  On 
240ot.l464Caxton,to(^ther  with  Sir  fiichard 
Whitelull,  was  commissioned  to  renew  a  tra- 
ding treaty  between  England  and  the  Low 
Countries  which  was  about  to  lapse.  But  the 
negotiations  proved  unsuocessfiu ;  the  treaty 
was  not  renewed,  and  PhiHp  the  Good,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  excluded  all  English-made  cloth 
finm  his  dominions,  while  the  English  go- 
vernment retaliated  by  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  Flemish  goods.  The  English 
merchants  endeavoured  to  override  these  new 
laws  by  smuggling  their  merchandise  into 
England,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  1466 
ordered  CaxUm  to  enforce  penalties  against 
the  offenders.  Oaxton  appealed  to. the  lord 
alitor  of  Lc^idon  and.  the  Mercers'  Company, 
but  those  authorities  yrere  unable  to  relieve 
him  of  his  anxieties.  The  death  of  Duke 
Philip  (16  June  1467)  and  the  aocesuon  of 
Oharus  the  Bold  placed  matters  on  a  better 
footing.  On  9  July  1468  Edward  IVs  sister, 
Margaret,  married  the  new  duke  at  Bruges, 
and  in  the  following  October  Caxton,  with 
two  English  mvvfs,  was  able  to  renew  the 
old  trading  relations  between  the  two  ooun> 
tries. 

C^ton  appears  to  have  foond  time  Soi  tra- 
velling and  mt  literary  porsoits  in  these  busy 
years.  He  vinted  Utrecht  in  14B4,  1466, 
and  1467,  and  in  March  146d-d  began  to 
translate  into  Englidi,  as  a  preventive  against 
idloaess  (he  tells  us),  thepopnlar  me£»val 
romance, '  Le  Recueil  des  Histoiiea  de  Troye.' 
Later  in  1469  he  was  called  on  to  arbitrate 
in  a  commercial  dispute  at  Bruges  between 
a  Genoese  and  an  Bngliah  merchant,  but 
temporary  absence  from  Brngee  prevented 
him  from  signing  the  final  award  (dated 
12  May  1469).  On  18  Aug.  1469  he  received 
a  gift  of  viae,  imorii  omua,  appsientlj  M 
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his  capacity  of  goTemor.  But  this  is  the 
last  date  at  which  he  appears  to  have  beeu 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  commercial  office. 

The  English  princess  who  had  become 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  in  1468  showed  Oax- 
ton  much  attention  from  her  first  arrival  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  when  her  brother 
Edwaid  rV  took  refuge  in  Flanders  in  Oc- 
tober 1470  from  the  successful  rebellion  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Caxton  was  brought  into  personal  re- 
lations widi  him.  Before  March  1470-1  Cax- 
ton had  whollv  relinquished  his  commercial 
pursuits  for  the  household  service  of  the 
duchess.  Doubtless  this  change  was  due  to 
an  increasing  desire  on  his  part  for  leisure  in 
which  to  essay  various  literary  enterprises. 
In  1471,  while  at  Ghent,  he  busily  employed 
himself  in  completing  the  translation  of '  Le 
B«cueil,'  which  he  had  neglected  for  two 
years,  and  on  19  Sept.  1471  the  work  was 
finished  at  Cologne.  The  book  was  in  great 
demand,  and,  in  order  to  multiply  copies  with 
the  greater  ease,  Caxton  (as  he  tells  us  in  his 
'  Prologe ')  resolved  to  put  himself  to  the 
pains  of  learning  the  newly  discovered  art 
of  printing. 

la  all  likelihood  1474  was  the  year  in  which 
'  The  Becuyell '  was  printed.  This,  the  first 
English  book  printed,  gives  no  indication  of 
time  or  place,  and  the  date  and  the  exact 
circumstances  of  its  publication  have  been, 
in  the  absence  of  precise  evidence,  the  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy.  At  Bruges  there 
lived  a  skilful  caligrapher  named  Colard 
Mansion,  who  set  up  a  press  in  that  city  for 
the  first  time  about  1478.  Mr.  Blades  states 
that  Caxton  probably  supplied  Mansion  with 
money  to  carry  out  his  enterprise,  andplaced 
himself  imder  Mansion's  tuition  at  Bruges. 
That  Caxton  and  Mansion  were  acquainted 
with  one  another  is  not  disputed.  But  Cax- 
ton's  explicit  mention  of  Cologne  as  the  place 
in  which  he  finished  his  translation  in  1471, 
and  the  remark  of  Caxtoi^'s  successor,  Wyn- 
kyn  de  Worde,  that  Caxton  printed  a  Latin 
book, '  Bartholomaeus  de  Proprietatibus  Be- 
rvmj  at  Col<^e  (W.  db  Worsb,  Proheme 
to  his  ed.  of  Sarthohmueug,  n.d.),  powerfully 
support  the  conclusion  that  Caxton  was  as- 
sociated with  Cologne  in  his  early  printing 
operations.  M.  J.  P.  A.  Madden  suggests 
that  Caxton  and  Mansion  were  fellow-stu- 
dents of  the  art  of  printing  at  Cologne  some 
time  between  1471  and  1474,  and  this  is  very 
probable.  For  the  rest,  the  absence  from  the 
'  Becuyell'  of  many  technical  points  met  with 
in  Cologne  books  of  the  time,  and  the  pre- 
sence there  of  most,  though  not  all,  the 
technical  points  found  in  the  early  books  of 
Mansion's  press,  point  to  the  conclusion  that 


Caxton,  having  learned  printing  at  Cologne, 
returned  to  Bruges  about  1474,  and  printed 
the '  EecuveU. '  at  Mansion's  press  there. 

On  31  March  1474-5  Caxton  states  that  he 
completed  another  translation — '  The  Qanu 
and  Playe  of  the  Chesse' — from  Jesa  de 
Vignay's French  version (1360)of  J. de Obb- 
solis's  'Ludus  Scaochorum.'  This  was  the 
second  English  book  printed.  Hie  same  type 
were  used  as  in  the  case  of  'The  BecnyeX' 
and  although  it  also  is  without  printer's  name, 
place,  or  date,  it  may  be  reigned  to  CoUid 
Mansion's  press  at  Bruges  and  dated  1475. 
'  I  did  do  set  [it]  in  imprinte,'  writes  Ctxim 
when  bringing  out  a  later  edition,  and  the 
expression  prooably  means  that  he  caused  it 
to  oe  printed,  but  did  not  actu^y  print  it 
with  his  own  hands. 

In  1476  Caxton  left  Bruges  to  practise  iiis 
newly  acquired  art  in  his  native  country, 
and  on  18  Nov.  1477  he  printed  at  Wen- 
minster  a  book  called  '  The  Dictes  and  Say- 
ings of  the  Philosophers.'  This  work  eon- 
tains  a  colophon  giving  for  the  first  time  the 
name  ofnrinter,  the  place  of  publication,  and 
date.  The  copy  in  the  Rylands  Library  wp- 
plies  the  day  of  the  month,  lite  '  Dictes '  is 
undoubtedly  the  first  book  prmted  in  Eng- 
land. Its  type,  though  fliMiniil^r  from  thtt 
of  the  two  rormer  Iwoks  in  which  Caxton 
had  been  concerned,  is  identical  with  that 
used  in  Mansion's  later  books.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  Caxton  brought  to  West- 
minster his  printing  apparatus  from  Bruzu. 
The  translation  (from  the  French  '  Lee  aits 
moraux  des  philosophes ')  was  from  the  pen 
of  Earl  Bivers,  but  was  revised  at  the  earl'a 
request  by  Caxton,  who  added  a]wologue  ands 
chapter  '  touohyng  wymmen.'  The  'fiishrr 
of  Jason,'  an  English  translation  of  Raoal 
Lefevre's  '  Les  Fais  .  .  .  du  .  .  .  Chevalier 
Jason,'  which  seems  to  have  been  first  printed 
by  Mansion  about  1478,  was  another  eariy 
publication  of  Caxton's  Westminster  pno- 
But  the  claim  of  precedence  over  the  'Dictes,' 
as  the  first  book  printed  in  England,  which 
has  been  put  forward  in  its  beo&lf,  re«ts  on 
shadowy  evidence. 

From  1477  to  1491  Caxton  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  printing  and  translating.  Uis 
later  assistant,  Bobert  Copland,  in  the  {(o- 
logue  to  his  edition  of  'Xinge  Apolyn  of 
Thyre,'  speaks  of  Caxton  '  begynnynge  with 
small  storyes  and  pamfletes  and  so  to  other,' 
but  it  would  seem  that  Caxton  was  more  tar 
bitiouB  from  the  first.  Chaucer's '  Oanterbvy 
Tales,'  a  large  folio,  was  one  of  his  early  ven- 
tures, and  although  he  printed  very  loaiy 
'Horse,'  'Indulgentiie,'  Sarum  service  bofdn, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  handbooks,  together 
with  many  Iwief  pamphlets  of  poems  u>^ 
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ballads,  he  nerer  seems  to  hare  confined  him- 
self to  short  tracts  or  to  any  one  class  of  pab- 
lications.  GKbbon  has  complained  that  no 
classical  author  came  from  Caxton's  press,  and 
hasvehementljdenonnced  hischoiceof  books. 
Bat  Lydgate  and  Gower,  besides  Chaucer, 
were  repeatedly  issued  by  him  in  large  folio 
volumes,  and  the  pnblication  of  Sir  Thomas 
Malory's  'King  Arthur'  (I486"),  of  transla- 
tions of  Cicero^  'De  Senectute,  CScero's '  De 
Amidtia'  (1481),  and  a  Dutch  version  of 
<Beynard  the  Fox'  (1481),  together  with 
paraphrases  of  the  'iEneid,' proves  some  lite- 
rary teste.  In  the  epilogue  to  Chaucer's 
'  Book  of  Fame '  (No.  47  below)  the  printer 
ciitidses  the  poet  in  a  highly  appreciative 
sprit.  His  industry  while  in  England  almost 
baffles  conception.  He  printed  in  fourteen 
years  more  than  eighteen  thousand  paoes, 
nearly  all  of  folio  size,  and  nearly  eighty 
separate  books,  some  of  which  passed  through 
two  editions,  and  a  few  through  three.  The 
names  of  three  assistants  are  Imown,  thoee  of 
Wynkyn  de  "Worde,  Bichaid  F^iuon,  and 
SoWt  Copland.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Machlinia  and  Treveris — also  early  English 
printers — were  his  workmen,  but  there  u  no 
evidence  on  the  point.  In  any  case  his  as- 
sistants hardly  appear  to  have  been  numerous 
or  skilled  enoueh  to  have  relieved  Caxton  of 
even  much  mechanical  labour. 

The  amount  of  his  work  as  a  translator  is 
even  more  remarkable.  He  states  himself 
that  he  translated  twenty-one  books,  mainly 
romances,  from  the  French  and  one  from  the 
Dutch  (<  Beynard  the  Fox ').  His  knowledge 
of  F^ch  was  very  thorou^,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Latin  books  he  undertook  leaves  little 
doabt  that  he  was  also  acquainted  with  that 
language.  As  a  voluminous  translator  Cax- 
ton did  something  to  fix  the  literary  lan- 
guage of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
never  very  literal ;  he  interpolated  some  pas- 
sages and  paraphrased  others.  Not  unnatu- 
nOj  his  vocabulary  borrows  much  from  the 
'Fi&nek,  but  his  style  is  idiomatic  and  rarely 
reminds  the  reader  that  the  work  before  him 
is  other  than  an  original  composition. 

Caxton  was  a  favourite  at  the  courts  of 
Edward  IV  and  Richard  HI,  and  doubtless 
reflected  his  patrons'  predilections  in  his 
choice  of  books.  On  16  June  1479  King  Ed- 
ward gave  him  20/. '  for  certain  causes  and 
ffiatters  performed ; '  whether  Caxton's  ser- 
vices in  Edward's  behalf  at  Bruges  are  re- 
ferred to,  or  his  magnificent  enterprise  at 
Westminster,  is  uncertain.  Edwaia  IV  is 
known  to  have  possessed  at  least  one  of  Cax- 
ton's books  (No.  81  below),  and  Caxton  de- 
scribes several  works  as  printed  under  Ed- 
vird's  proteetioD.   Earl  Btvers  and  the  Eul 


of  Worcester  were  not  only  intimate  friends 
of  Caxton,  but  translated  books  for  his  press, 
and  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  and 
Henry  Bourchier,  earl  of  Essex,  showed  him 
many  attentions.  To  Richard  III  Caxton  de- 
dicated his 'Order  of  Chivalry.'  Henry  Vn 
bade  Caxton  print  the  '  Fayts  of  Arms,'  and 
the  'Eneydos'  was  dedicated  to  Arthur, 
prince  of  Wales.  William,  eaii  of  Arundel, 
allowed  him  a  buck  every  summer  and  a  doe 
inwintM.  Sir  John  Fastolf  eagerly  purchased 
his  books,  and  many  ridi  mercers  were  his 
fastest  friends. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Maivaret's,  Westmin- 
ster, where  Caxton  lived,  ne  was  from  the 
first  a  man  of  mark.  He  audited  the  paro- 
chial acconnts  for  each  year  from  1478  to 
1484.  In  1490  his  friend  William  Ftatt,  a 
mercer  of  London,  died,  and  requested  hun 
on  his  deathbed  to  print  the  '  Book  of  Qooi 
Manners,'  and  in  1491  Caxton's  own  busy 
life  came  to  a  dose.  On  his  last  day  he  was 
engaged  in  translating  the '  Vitte  Patrum,' 
wmcnhis  assistant  Wynkyn  deWmde  printed 
in  1496.  There  is  no  mtry  of  his  death  ac- 
cessible, but  the  St.  Margaret's  parish  ac- 
counts for  the  period  1490-2  state  that  6*.  Sd. 
was  paid  for  four  torches  '  atte  bureying  of 
William  Caxton,'  and  6d. '  for  the  belle  atte 
same  bnreyinff.'  His  will  has  not  been  dis- 
covered, but  tb.0  parish  accounts  record  that 
fifteen  copies  of  nis  '  Golden  Legend '  were 
'  bequothen  to  the  chiroh . . .  bv  WUliam  Cax- 
ston,'  and  other  entries  describe  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  books.  The  printer  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret's,  Weetmin8t«r, 
and  in  1820  the  Roxburghe  Club  erected  there 
a  tablet  to  his  memory.    In  1883  a  stained- 

flass  window  was  also  set  up  in  his  honour 
y  the  London  printen  and  publishers,  and 
upon  it  is  emblazoned  an  inscription  by  Lord 
Tennyson. 

Caxton  married  probably  about  1469.  Maud 
Caxton,  who  was  buried  at  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  in  1490,  may  have  been  his 
wife.  It  was  in  that  year  that  Caxton  under- 
took his  <  Arte  and  Craft  how  to  die.'  One 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Gerard  Croppe, 
a  merchant  tailor  of  London,  and  on  20  May 
1496  obtained  from  the  ecdesisstical  courts 
at  Westminster  a  deed  of  separation  from 
her  husband.  In  consideration  of  this  ar- 
ra^^ment  Croppe  received,  out  of  a  bequest 
of  (Eton's,'  twenty  l^^ends '  valued  at  13«.  4d. 
eadi  (Aeademff,  4  April  1874). 

An  interesting  discussion  has  been  held  as 
to  the  exact  site  of  Caxton's  house  and  work- 
shop in  Westminster.  In  the  colophons  of 
seven  books  Caxton  describee  himselias  print- 
ing or  translating  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  in 
ot£er  books  he  merely  states  that  tl^y  wers 
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vtottad  at  Weetminater.  Soma  of  Oucton^a 
nogiaphen  hare  stated  tkat  CaXton's  offiM 
Iras  the  scriptorinm  of  the  abberr,  lent  to  Mm 
bftihe  abbot  (JoimEsten^).  There  is,  ho\r< 
everj  no  proof  tStat  Esteney  showed  Caxt(« 
any  special  favour.  OaxtondedioEctednobocdc 
to  Urn,  and  only  ntentMins  him  oooe  in  the 
piologne  of  the '  EnOTdos'  (1490),  where  tiie 
printer  states  tiiat  uie  abbot  had  sent  him 
some  old  docmnents  of  the  abbey  with'  a  vietw 
to  his  traaoslatinfp  them  into  TrmiTori^  'Bti^wk- 
Stow  states,  Tery  inacourately,  that  ftboafc 
1471  Isllp  (who  was  not  dean  till  1600)  eieeted 
<  ib»  first  preaso  of  booke-^ntin^'  in  that  part 
of  the  abbey  predncta  at' Weetnunsber  hnown 
as  the  Almonry,  and  that  Oaxton  piaetised 
panting  there.  In  an  advertisement  sheet 
iseaed  by  Oaxton  about  1479,  annonni»ng 
the  sale  of  '  ony  pyes  of  two  and  three  «>• 
monoracioiM  m  salisbori  vBe '  (Le.  books  of 
ecplesiasticd  offices),  the  printer  hids  the 
eustomer  'come  to  Westnunster  in  to  the 
almonesrye  at  the  reed  pale.'  Mr.  Blades's 
condnsion  is  that  Caxton  rented  of  the  ab- 
bot's chamberlain,  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
hnsinees,  a  honse  which  bora  the  sign  of  a 
red  pale,  in  the  enclosure  'weat-soxUi-west 
of  the  western  front  c^the  abbey,'  well  known 
as  the  Almonry,  and  so  called  from  the  pre*- 
seace  of  a  numMr  of  almshooses  therej  bnilt 
by  Margaret  Eoaufort,  mother  of  Heniy  VIL 
wynkyn  de  Worde,  who  ocenpied  Oaztonfs 
workshop  for  some  years  after  his  master's 
death,  dMes  many  books  £tom  <  CaXton's  hous,' 
or  'In  domo  Oaxston,'  at  Westminster  and 
near  the  abbey,  but  gives  no  man  precise 
particulars. 

Another  difScolty  is  the  meaning  of  the 
device  which  appears  in  twelve  of  Oaxton's 
books,  all  printed  after  1487.  Tlie  device  is 
first  met  with  at  theendof  a'SammlGasal.' 
This  book,  of  which  a  unique  copy  belongs  to 
Vx.  W.  J.  Log^«  vres,  nnlil»  Caxton's  <^er 
books,  printed  tor  him  at  Paris  by  W.  Mayn^L 
On  tlM  arrival  of  the  sheets  at  Westnunster 
Oaxton  added  a  leaf  with  his  device  npoait, 
and  published  the  work  at  Westmiaster  is 
1487.  The  device  consists  of  Oaxton's  initiaU 
in  capitals,  with  a  strange  inteiiaeament  of 
lines  hetween  the  two  letters,  while  near  the 
W  is  a  stroke  resembling  a  small  «,  and  near 
tiie  0  a  stroke  resembhng  a  small  e.  llie 
'whole  is  enclosed  in  floral  borders.  The  cen- 
tral lines  have  been  assumed  by  the  best  critics 
to  be  a  &ntast!e  imprint  of  the  flgores '  74,' 
and  a  reference  to  the  all-important  fact  tiiat 
in  1474  Oaxton  printed  the  first  Bnglish  book. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  first  em- 
ploymrat  of  the  device  jnrove  that  Oaxton  !»• 
gairdad  it  as  his  peculiar  trade-mark^  and  may 
Apporttheeondomon  that  tba  design  has  no 


special  meaaine^and  was  merely  inteaisdto 
enable  the  pubLo  to  identify  easily  Cntco'i 
wares.  The  small  letters  <s.c' have  bean  ai- 
plained  by  M.  J.  P.  A.  Uaddea  asthsimtiiia 
of  '  Saacta  Ocdogaia,'  ie>.  Cologne;  aal  thii 
intorptetaUon  plays  an  imyortaat  part  in  hi* 
argument  in  favour  of  OMOsne  rathsr  tksa 
Brag«B'aeGaztoB'spriAlinga<£ooL  AUhoatli 
no  otJier  su^gestian  nas  been  offered*  this  lam 
too  fantastie  to  be  probable.  Wynkya  i» 
Worde  adopted  Caxton'a  devkse  as  his  mm 
after  Gaxtni's  death;  but  he  modified  thsoot) 
and  often  omitted  the  #  and  e,  ao  that  it  ii 
possible  f^r  an  expert  to  detect  the  d^R«nM 
between  Caxton's trade-msrk and thatofln 
pupil  and  suoeeesor. 

Thwe  is  no  authentie  portarail;  of  Otattm, 
In  Lewis's '  life'  and  fai  Amaa's  'l>l!g|» 
I^cal  Antiquities'  a  supposed  portiaitif- 
pears,  bnt  its  assodation  with  Oazton'saia* 
IS  unwarranted.  Hie  pri^  from  whidiitit 
in  both  cases  inaccurately  copied  belea^edto 
John  Bagford  [q.  v.],  and  is  attnbotad  to  thi 
well-known  engraver,  William  FaitJiMna 
Althoogh  Faithome  and  BagfiMd  preteodei 
that  it  was  aa  authentic  rqiresentatioa  ti  tk 
great  printer.  Dr.  Dibdia  dieoovered  that  it 
was  in  reality  a  r^rodoetion  of  the  pottnit 
of  an  Italian  poet,  Burehiello,  which  is  in- 
fixed to  the  1m4  edita(»  famall  oetavo)  ot  hit 
poems.  Faithome  is  beueved  to  have  crigi* 
nated  the  fraud,  trnd  Bagford  ia  regtidsd  u 
the  engraver's  dupe. 

Caxton  printed  on  pi^er  madein  aiost  csm 
in  the  Low  Countiies.  and  rtty  rarely  used 
vellum.  He  employed  from  first  to  last  mov- 
able types  oi  the  Gothic  cluu»eter,  bHt  his^|> 
is  copied  so  closely  from  the  cali^nhy  M  ia 
time  that  many  of  his  booba  hare  been  nii- 
taken  for  manuscript.  He  often  renewedU* 
fount,  and  each  fount  that  heemj^yed  Of- 
fered in  some  respect  from  its  pre^uMSWi 
Caxton  never  mixed  his  fooata  in  his4xiolai 
The  earliest  fount,  evidently  imitated  tnm 
eotttemporary  Fr^^  handwritingf  wwonly 
tiaed  in  Brofea.  The  second  fount,  laed  ii 
England  troai  1477  to  1479,  vras  also  dtmti 
fix>m  Mansion's  office,  and  is  known  as  'pot 
bitarde ; '  anew  variety oftluafouat,eBiplq)eil 
in  1479-80,  has  thinner  fiuings  andfew«ra^ 
namental  strokes.  Caxton's  third  diitiaet 
fount,  in  use  fitna  1479  to  1488,  chieiy  Iv 
Latin  bo(^,  is  imitated  from  the  church  tat 
of  the  serifaee.  and  closely  resemUss  thelitar 
'black letter.'  llifl fourth foant, in nae fioM 
1480  to  I486,  is  smaller  than  any  of  itsfiae* 
runners,  and  resanbles  Oaaloa'a  ataadsri 
type;  anothwvarietyofthiafonnt^pMisil 
Oower'k'  Oonfessio'  (148S)and  •'DieSni^ 
of  the  Tower' (148S).  ThefiftJifburfLian* 
fram  1487ti>14»l,haalwge^LaBdivdica^ 
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Ub^  aad  stherwiM  reaemblee  the  Uurd  foont. 
ll*<izth  and  last  foont,  in  use  from  1489  to 
1491,  ia  not  unlike  the  fiist  fovnt.  CKXton'e 
Jbooka  turn  no  tkle-^Mge*,  but  prologUM  and 
orfcohons  an  not  unconunon.  Sonie  of  the 
bo(»l^  especially  paetxy  and  Latin  worlu,  have 
nopcmetaaiionatall;  inotbarathefbUpcnnt 
orodoB ia uaad  exdvatvely;  in  oaa (' Pari* 
aBd'Vleiuie')onlythelongoonuna(l).  The 
sign  IT  or  a  ookMtnd  capital  often  isdioatee  the 
begiiuitngofaaewaentcnca.  Thftaamiaolon 
mannlcKmnta  Caxton,aiidconi]naa  areonty 
npreeentedhyshortQwIone'linfead).  The 
pagea  wen  nevei  nnznhcTed,  out  hoce  at  the 
bokt0m.a8>gnatnie,aj,aij,and8o  on.  The 
Hndiag  nsually  eonaiBted  of  a  stiff  pece  of 
patdimeat  witk  the  edges  turned  in,  and  often 
fflMontrnthwacteproafsheeta.  Oaicton  first 
intraduoed  woodcnts  into  the  thied  edition  of 
the '  Pamis  ek  Hagnna  Oatho '  aboat  1481, 
aadiroodcntiBitialsappear  fiistintha  'Fables 
fiJEeofi  1484.  Hie  same  iroodont  is  often 
and  in  different  books,  and  to  illtMtrate  di^ 
fennt  subject-matter.  It  is  evident  that 
OaztoD.  employed  several  artiste.  Sue  signs 
«{  a  gesnine  Oaxton  are  the  oAmnoc  (1)  of 
title-pages,  (2)  of  Bonan  or  italic  type,  (3)  of 
aidiiuay  conmiaa,  (4)  of'  eatchwaras  at  the 
fint  eC  the  page,  xha  Britidi  Mnseum  baa 
e^^iliy>fonr  Oaztona;-  of  these  twedty-five 
an  dapUeatee.  Tbm  By  lands  Library,  Man- 
cheater,  baa  flfty-aeven  sepoate  works,  for- 
merly ia  Lord  l^eiiaet's  hbrary  at  AlUiorp. 
Hn  Gaonbrid^  UmTantty  libniy  has  forty- 
two  seoerate  worka,  many  of  item  miqne, 
the  Bodleian  tihirty-f<mr,iuid  die  Doke  of  I)e> 
▼onahlre  tweBiT^flve.  Tfairtyk^i^afihelOS 
WKksereditiona  known  to  ha-m  been  printed 
ky  Oa^oa  an  astant  only  in  fraffmeuts. 

Many  ftagniwttaofCarton'eworaha'ye  been 
fond  m  tna  Undinga  of.  old  books  in  old  li- 
bndaa  Mr.  Blades  records  a  remarkable 
diasovary  of  the  ftagraents  of  thirteen  hooka 
printed  by  Oaxton  in  the  binding  of  a  copy 
of  OkbIob'b  Chaaoei'a  'Boethina/  found  in 
186S  in  Ilia  lilwazy  of  St.  Albans  grammar 
idMoL.  Ur.  Henry  Bradahaw  waa  on  many 
eeeaaioaa  eqnally  fbrtanate,andtoliiabiblio- 
papliitial  genina  the  Cambridge  TTnireraity 
lilmcyaweathepcaaessionofitsmanyuniqiie 
'  Oaattona  and  nnique  Oaxton  ficagnienta. 

In  1877  the  four  hundredth  annivoaazy  of 
the  MiliUeatbn  «f  the  first  EngliA-printed 
book  in  England  waa  eelebnted  oy  a  uatiTal 
aaniee  ia  8t  PraFaCathedial  (19  Jane),  and 
by^  an  etMl^ion  of  Caxton's  books  and  early 
pBBCincapplianoce  f June  to  September)  at 
Math  Kiansingtoa  {Bwubk,  Cat.  *f  Lotm 
OtOtetiim,  London,  1877). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  hooka  printed 
I9  Oaxton.    iUteriaka  inqply  that  a  copy  d 


the woik iain the Britidi Mbaenm;  notea of 
interrogation  after  the  dates  and  places  of 
publication  denote  that  no  mention  is  made 
of  them  in  the  book,  and  that  they  haye  bean 
ascertained  approximatdy  hj  intecnal  evi- 
dence ;  the  numbers  enclosed  in  bracketa  at 
the  dose  of  each  entiy  atand  for  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  copies  of  the  worknowknowa 
to  be  extant;  a  dagger  (t)  shows  that  Oaxton 
mentions  in  the  book  that  he  waa  ita  printer : 
1.*  '  The  BecnyeU  of  the  Histories  of  Troy,' 
fid.  Bruges  P  (Idansion  &  Caxtm),  1474  P  [61 
2.  <The  Game  and  Pby  of  die  Ohess  Mo> 
raliaad,'  translated  by  daxton  from. Jean  de 
Vigaay'sfbrenoh  version  o£J.daOessoWs'Lo> 
dns  Seacdibnun,'  folio,  1st  editioa,*BmgeBf 
1474-6ri<y|;  2ndadition,*witfaaixteen  wood- 
cats,!  WestminaterP  1481 P  £18].  The  second 
edition  waa  reproduced  in  mcaimile  by  Vin- 
cent Figffins  in  1800.  8. 'TheDicteaandSi^- 
iaffB  of  the  Philosophers,'  folio,  1st  editiaB,*t 
Wcetminster,  18  Nov.  1477  [18],  translated 
by  Eari  Bivers  and  revised  by  Oazton ;  Sod 
editian,*t  WestminBter,  1480  P  [4] ;  Sid  edi- 
timij*  WeatminsteT,  1490  P  [6J.  The  first 
edition  was  reproduced  from  Mr.  Christie 
Miller's  per£ect  copy  by  Mr.  W.  Blades  in 
1857.  4.^  'The  History  of  Jaaon,' translated 
by  Oaxton,  WestminsterP1477P[7].6.'Hone 
[ad  nsum  Sarum],'  Ist  edition,  4to,'Westmiii- 
sterP  1478  P  unique  fragment  in  Bodleian 
2nd  edition,*  4to,  unique  fragnMnt,  1488  P 
8rd  edition,*  8vo,  1488,  umjue  fragment 
4th  edition,*  8vo,  1490  P  nnique  frt^ment. 
a*  'Chaucer's  Oanterbnry  Tales,'  foLo,  1st 
edition,  Weetminster  P 1478P  [81 ;  2ndeditio]^ 
WeatnnnsterP  1484P  with  woodcuts  [81.  A 
few  leaves  wnre  &asimiled  for  private  attri- 
bution by  Mr.  W.  Bladee  (Bbedhax,  CaxUm 
BemodwtwM,  p.  16).  7.  'The  Moral  Pro- 
varfae  of  Chiistyne  dePiae,' translated  by  Bad 
Bivers,  fi>lio,t  Westminster,  Flehruary  1476 
[3].  Beproduced  for  private  diatribntion  by 
Mr.  Blades  in  18S9.  8.  <  Propoutio  JtAaaoM 
Busaell,'  4to  [a  speech  delivarad  by  John  Bnai- 
selL  bi^p  of  Lincoln,  when  investing  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  with  die  order  of  the  (MTter 
in  Fefamaiy  1469-701,  Westminster  P 1478  P 
[2].  9.  Lydgate's  '  Stana  Pner  ad  Menaam,' 
teanalated  fr^  Sulpitiua's '  Carmen  Juvenile 
da  moribua  pnerorum,'  with '  Moral  distiehs' 
and  'Salve  Begina,'  4to  [unique  copy  la 
Cambridgs  University  Libraiyl,  Westmin-  > 
aterP  1477P  la  'Parvus  Oa^o:  Magnoa 
Oatho,'  a  translation  of  Gate's  distidiea  by 
Benedict  Burgh  [q.  v.],  undertaken  in  bdiau 
of  WilHam  itourcuier,  son  of  Eari  of  Eecex, 
let  edition,  4to,  Westnunater  P  ante  1479  P 
rnniqne  In  Oambridge  Univeraity  Libraryl: 
Sad  edition,  4to,  WeatminsterP  ante  1479  P 
[oni^ia  at  Ohataworth] ;  8id  e£tian,  fiDli<v 
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with  two  troodcuts,  WeBtminster  P  1481 P 
[S].  11.  Lrdgate'a  'The  Hone,  the  Sheep, 
and  the  Oooee/  and  other  venee,  Ist  edition, 
4to,  WeitminsterP  1479  P  [unique  copy  in 
Cambridge  University  Libraryf;  2nd  edi- 
tion, 4to,  Westminster  P  1479  r  [unique  in 
York  Cathedral  Library ;  fra(rment  in  Cam- 
bridge UniTersity  library].  The  second  edi- 
tion was  reprinted  for  the  Roxburghe  Club. 
12.  *  Tnfancia  SalTatoris,'  an  adaptation  of 
*  Erangelinm  Infantin '  (of.  Fabbicittb,  Codex 
Apoeryphut  Novi  Tettamenti,  i.),  4to,  West- 
minster P  1478  P  [unique  in  QSttingen  Uni- 
versity Library].  18.  The  Temple  of  Ghiss,' 
a  poem  attriMited  to  Lydgate,  4to,  West- 
minster P  1478  P  [unique  in  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Library].  14.  '  The  Chorle  and  the 
Bird,'  »  poem  attributed  to  Lydgate,  1st 
edition,  tto,  Westminster  P  1478  P  [unique 
in  Cambridge  University  Library ;  fragment 
in  British  Museum]  ;  2nd  edition,  4to,  West- 
minster P  1479  P  [unique  in  York  Cathedral 
Library].  The  second  edition  was  te^nted 
fortheKoxburgheClub.  16. 'Temple  oiBrase, 
or  Parliament  of  Fowls ; '  Ballads ; '  Chaucer's 
Envoy  to  Scogan,'  4to,  Westminster  P  1478  P 
[fragments  in  Cambridge  University  Library 
and  British  Museum].  16.  'The  Book  of 
Courtesy,'  1st  edition,  4to,  Westminster  P 
1479  ?  [unique  in  Cambridge  University  Li- 
brary] ;  2no  edition,  Westminster,  1491 P 
[fragment  in  Bodleiau].  The  first  edition 
was  reprinted  by  Dr.  FT  J.  Fumivall  for  the 
Early  EnglishTextSocietyin  1868. 17.Queen 
Anelida  and  False  Arcyte : '  Chaucer's  Com- 
plaint to  his  Purse,' 4to,  Westminster  P  1479? 
funique  in  Cambridge  Univernty  Library]. 
18.*  Boethius's  'De  Consolatione  Philos(^hi»,' 
translated  by  Chaucer,  folio,  t,  Westminster  P 
1479  P  [16].  19.*  '  Cordyale,  or  the  Four 
Last  Things,'  a  translation  from  the  French 
ascribed  to  Earl  Rivers,  folio,  t,  Westmin- 
ster P  24  March  1479  [9].  20.  A  Latin 
Treatise  on  Rhetoric,  by  Laurentius  Guliel- 
mus  de  Traversanis  of  Savona,'  folio,  West- 
minster P  1479 P  [2].  21.*  'Latin  Letters 
of  Indulgence  issued  with  Siztns  IVs  autho- 
rity in  1480  for  assistance  at  the  Siege  of 
Rhodes'  (parchment),  folio,  Westminster P 
ai  March  1480  [2].  22.  'The  Mirrour  of 
the  World,'  translated  by  Caxton,  through 
the  French,  from  Vincent  de  Beauvais's 
'  Speculum  Naturale,'  at  the  request  of  Hugh 
Bnce,  for  presentation  to  Lord  Hastings, 
Ist  edition,*  folio,  with  woodcuts,  West- 
minster P  1481  [16] ;  2nd  edition,  folio,  1490P 
[13].  28. '  The  History  of  Reynard  the  Fox,' 
translated  fix>m  the  Dutch  by  Caxton  at  West- 
minster in  1481,  1st  edition,*  folio,  Westmin- 
ster P  1481  P  [41;  2nd  edition,  folio,  West- 
minster P  1489  P  [unique  in  Magdalene  CoU 


le^  Cambridge].  24.*  'Tally  of  Old  An  lad 
Fnendship :  The  Declamation  of  Noueaie,' 
t,  fdio,  Westminster  P  1481  [22].  Ths  tnns- 
lation,  dirough  the  Frendi,  of  CSoen^'De  Sc- 
nectute,'  undertaken  at  the  desire  of  Sir  John 
Fastolf,  is  attributed  by  Leland  to  Tiptoft, 
earl  of  Worcester,  and  by  Austis  to  Wynkyn 
de  Worde.  There  seems,  however,  bo  daoM 
that  the  work  was  undertaken  by  William  of 
Worcester  [q.v.]  25.  Caxton's  'Advertise- 
ment' (longSvo^  Westminster,  1478P[A1- 
thorp  and  Bodleian].  36. '  Directorima  tea 
Pica  Sarum,'  version  i.,*  4to,  1476P  [naiqiM 
fragment^;  version  ii  ('Directorium  Btosno- 
tum '),  with  woodcut,  1st  edition,*  t,  West- 
minster^ 1487  P  [unique]  ;  2nd  edition,  f, 
Westminster,  1489  P  [uniqutt  in  Bodfaimi. 
27.*  '  Psalteriom,'  in  Latin,  4to,  Wesbuo- 
ster  P  1480  P  [unique].  28.  <  1%e  Chraiieles 
of  England,'  called  'Caxton's  Cfamoids,' 
thout^  it  is  merely  an  imprint  of  the  popa- 
lar  '  Chronicle  of  Brut,'  1st  edition,  Mio,  t, 
Westminster,  10  June  1480  [18],-  2nd  edi- 
tion,* folio,  t,  Weetminstor,  8  Oct.  1488  [6]. 
29.  *  '  Description  of  Britain,'^  traaslalMii  l^ 
Caxton  of  a  diapter  of  Higden's  *  Polycwiu- 
oon,'folio,t,  Westminster  P18  Aug.  1480rU]. 
90.  '  Curia  Sapientiae,  or  die  Court  at  Sa- 
pience,' an  English  poem  by  Lydgate,  foL 
Westmin8terP148ir2;  frasmenteinBodleian 
andBritMus.]  81.'''TheHist<HyofQodfiFe7 
of  Boulogne,'  translated  by  Caxton  from  tits 
French,  foI.t,We8tininBter,20Nov.  1481[13]. 
Mr.  HoUbrd  has  a  00^  inscribed  'This m* 
kinff  Edw.  y*  fourthBooke.'  83.* '  Letten  of 
Indulgences  for  assistance  against  the  Tnfa,' 
in  Latm,  Ut  edition,  Westminster  P  1481,  in 
parchment  [unigne  fragment] ;  2iid  editMO, 
1481  [unique  inBedfora  Library;  fragment  tt 
Cambridge  Univeoity  Library].  88.*<Ft)Ij- 
ctoniocm/  a  revised  veiaiaii  br  Oaxton  attn- 
visa's  English  truislation  of  Higden's  €kn>- 
mole,foLt,We8tminster,1483[iW].  84.'FiI- 
grimage  of  the  Soul,'  a  translation  fron  die 
f^end,  ascribed  to  Lydgate,  t,  Westaiaiter, 
6 June  1488 [6].  86. 'Vocabulary in Reaeli 
and  English,  a  book  fin:  travellers,  foL  West- 
minster? I48SP  [4].  86.* 'The  Fecial  (Liber 
Festialis),'  an  English  translation  by  Jsh> 
Miikus,  foL  *,  1st  edition,  t,  WestauiMter, 
SO  June  1488  [4] ;  *  Snd  edition,  with  s-fev 
additions,  t,  1491  [61.  87.  '  Four  Setmm,' 
in  Engluh,*  1st  edition  foL  f,  Weatate- 
ster^l&S P  [9] ;  •  3nd  editton,  1491 1  [61  A 
copy  of  this  work  at  St  Andrews  is  eairfUl^ 
described  in  <  Notes  and  Queries,'  7tli  sec 
iL  264.  It  has  been  reprinted  by  die  Bos- 
bunheClnb.  38.* 'ServitiumdeVisitatiaM 
B.  Maries  Virginis,'  Latin,  4to,  Westminater, 
1483P  [uniquel  89.*  '  ^  perelegantisaiiM 
Epistoua  per  Petrum  Carmeliamui 
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itXss,'  datingfirom  11  Dec.  1482  to  Febmaiy 
1483,4to,t,We8tmuj«ter,1483P  [The unique 
copy  in  Hecht-Heinean   Library,  Halber- 
stsdt,  was  purchased  fay  the  British  Museum 
'.    in  J  890].  40."  Gower's '  Oonfessio  Amantia,' 
large  fol.  t>  Westminster,  2  Sept.  1483 ;  the 
year  is  given  as  '  a  thousand  cccc  Ixxxxiij,'  a 
typogTaphicalerrorforb:xziij[17].  41.*'The 
Knight  of  the  Tower's  book  of  teaching  for 
his  oaughters/  translated  from  the  French 
by  Oaxton  from  '  Le  Livre  du  Chevalier  de 
la  Tour  Landry,'  fol.  f,  Westminster,  SI  Jan. 
1484  [6].    42.^  <  Caton,'  an  elaborate  com- 
mentMy  oa  Cato'ti  distichea,  translated  by 
Caxton  from  the  French  in  1488,  fol.  West- 
minsterP  1484?  [121   48.» '  The  Golden  Le- 
gend,'paraphrased  (20  Nov.  1488)  by  Caxton 
from  Jacobus  a  Voragine's  'Aurea  Legenda' 
or  lives  of  saints,  with  the  help  of  English 
and  French  translations,  large  fol.  *,  with 
woodcuts;  1st  edition  ti  Westminster,  1484? 
[30];  2nd  edition  1487?  [fragments  only 
m  British  Museum,  Bodleian,  Cambridge 
University  Ijibrary,    and  Chatsworth  Li- 
brary] ;  3rd  edition,  tfaouEh  with  colophon, 
'  1494  [printed]  By  me,  Wyllyam  Caxton,' 
obviously  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 
44.  'Death-bed  Prayers,'  fol.  broad«de,1484P 
[unique,  Rylands  Libr.]    46. '  The  Fables  of 
.'Sso^translated  by  Caxton  from  the  French, 
fol.t,  Westminster,  26  March  1 484,  with  wood- 
cuts [unique  perfect  copy  at  Windsor,  imper- 
fect copies  at  British  Museum  and  Oxford]. 
46.*  '  "nie  Older  of  Chivalry,'  translated  by 
Caxton  and  dedicated  to  Richard  m,  4to, 
Westminster?  1484?  [4].   47.*  'The  Book 
of  Fame  made  byGefferey  Chaucer,'  with  an 
epilogue,  giving  the  printer's  opinion  of  Chau- 
cera8agTeatpoet,fol.t,  Westminster?  1484? 
[4].    48.*  '  The  Curial,'tran8l«ted  by  Caxton 
trom  the  French  of  Alain  Cbartier,fol.  West- 
minster P  1 484  ?  [2].  49.  •  Chaucer's '  Troylus 
and  Creside,'  fol.  Westminster  ?  1484  ?  [4]. 
50.*  Lydgate's  '  Life  of  our  Lady,'t,  West- 
minster, 1484  ?  [9].    61.»' The  Life  of  Saint 
Winifiped,'  translated  by  Caxton,  foL  West- 
minster P  1485?  [8].    62.  'The  Noble  His- 
tories of  King  Arthur  and  of  certain  of  his 
Knights,'  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  fol.  t,  West- 
minster, SI  July  1486  [unique  perfect  copy 
formerly  in  Earl  Jersey  s  libraiy  at  Osterley 
Park,  sold  in  1886  to  Robert  Hoe,  of  New 
York;  Ry lands  Libr.  has  an  imperfect  copy, 
and  a  firagment  is  in  British  Mnseam].    This 
book  has  been  very  frequently  reprinted,  and 
is  stillpopalar  as  the  source  of  all  the  nume- 
rous Snglish  poetic  versions  of  the  Arthu- 
rian romance.     63.*  *  The  Life  of  Oharies  the 
jrreat,'  teanslated  by  Caxton,  fol.  t,  Weat- 
ninster  P  1    Sec.  1486  [unique  in  British 
tfuaeum].     Reprinted  by  the  Elarly  English 

TOU  III. 


Text  SocietT  in  1881-2.  64.*  '  The  Enight 
Paris  and  the  Fair  Vienne,'  translated  &om 
the  French  romance  by  Caxton,  fi>L  f,  West- 
minster, 19  Deo.  1485  [unique  in  Brittdi 
Museum].  Reprinted  for  the  Roxburghe  Club 
in  1868.  55.  '  The  Book  of  Good  Manners,' 
translated  by  Caxton  at  the  desire  of  his 
friend  Pratt,  fol.  t,  Westminster  P  11  May 
1487  [3].  56.*  'Speculum  Vitie  Ohristi,' 
translated  by  an  anonymous  lumd  from  St. 
Bonaventmra's  Latin  life  of  Christ,  edit.  A, 
fol.  f ,  Westminster  ?  1487  [8].  One  amy  in 
British  Museum  is  on  vellum.  Edit.  B,  foLf, 
Westminster  P  1488  ?  [5].  67.*  '  The  Royal 
Book,  or  Book  for  a  King,'  translated  from 
the  French  by  Caxton  (13  Sept.  1484),  foL 
with  small  vignette  woodcuts ;  Westminster  f 
1488?  [8].  58.  'The  Image  of  Pity,'  4to, 
broadside,  with  woodcuts  of  crucifixion, 
1489?  69.  'The  Doctrinal  of  Sapience, 
translated  from  the  French  by  Oaxton,  7  May 
1489,  fol.  t,  Westminster  ?  1489  P  [10].  The 
copy  at  Windsor  is  on  vellum.  60.  '  Com- 
memoratio  Lamentationis  sive  Compassionis 
B.  Marin  in  morte  filii,'  4to,  Westminster  P 
1491 P  [unique  in  Ghent  Library].  61.*  '  Sei^ 
vitiumae  Transfiguratione  Jhesu  Chri8ti,'4to, 
t.Westminster?  1491?  [unique].  62."Fayts 
of  Arms  and  Chivalry,'  translated  by  Oaxton 
from  the  French  of  Christine  de  Pisan,  foL 
t,  Westminster?  14  July  1489  [21].  63.* '  Sta- 
tutes of  Henry  YU,'  fol.  Westminster,  1489? 
[4].  Reprinted  in  1889,  edited  by  John  Rae. 
66.  'The  Qovemal  of  Health:  Medicina  Sto- 
maohi,'  the  first  part  being  an  early  transla- 
tion from  the  Latin,  and  the  second  a  work 
of  Lydgftte,  4to,  Westminster?  1489 P  [2]. 
Repnnted  by  Mr.  W.  Blades  in  1868.  66. '  The 
Historie  of  Blanchardin  and  Eglantine,'  foL 
translated  by  Caxton  at  request  of  Mar- 
garet, duchess  of  Somerset,  Westminster? 
1489  ?  [unique  copy,  Rylands  Libr. ;  and  one 
le^  in  British  Museum].  67.  '  Four  Sons  of 
Aymon,'  apparently  translated  by  Oaxton,  foL 
Wectminster?  14^  P  [unique  imperfect  copy, 
Rylands  Libr.]  Reprinted  by  Early  Eng- 
lish Text  Society  in  1883-6,  68.*  'Bneydos,' 
translated  by  Caxton  (22  June  1490)  from  a 
French  romance  based  on  Virgil's  ./Eneidand 
Boccaccio's  '  Fall  of  Princes,  fol.  Westmin- 
ster P  1490  P  [21].  69.  '  A  Book  of  Divers 
Ghostly  Matters,  containing  the  Seven  Points 
of  True  Love  or  Orologiiun  Sapientise :  the 
Twelve  Profits  of  Tribiuation,  and  the  Rule 
of  St.  Benet,'  translations  from  the  Latin  f, 
Westminster?  1490?  [8].  70.'  'Fifteen  Oes 
and  other  Players,'  printed  by  Caxton  at  the 
command  of  Elisabeth,  Henry  YII's  wife,  tad 
of  Margaret,  his  mother  (the  fifteen  prayeia 
all  begm  with  0)  t,  Westminster  P  1491 P 
[unique  copy  in  British  Museum].    Also  w* 
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Hennr  BctdsIiaViB '  Notice  of  a  Fragment  of 
tile  Fifteen  Oee  ...  by  Willian  Caxfeoa . . . 
in  the  Library  of  tbe  Baptist  College,  BriBtol/ 
Lcmdon.  1877.  Beproduced  in  photolitho- 
graphy m  1869.  71.  *  'Art  and  Craft  to  know 
bow  weQ  to  die,'  tiaaslated  from  FuaA  by 
OMton,16  Jttnel490,fol.We8tmin8terP  1401i> 
[31.  A  similar  work,  of  which  a  nnicpe  copy 
u  in  the  Bodleian^  was  issued  by  Caxton  about 
the  lame  time,  '  Ais  Moriendi :  the  Qraft  for 
t*'  die  for  the  Health  of  Man's  Sonl,'  appa- 
rently translated  from  the  Latin  by  Caxton. 
'lb*  original  has  not  been  identified. 

The  few  French  -works  printed  by  Colard 
Ifsneion  before  Caxt<m  left  Bruges  are  not 
indttded  in  this  list,  althoogh  Mr.  Biadee  has 
enumerated  them  among  Caxton's  books. 
Acre  is  no  proof  that  Caxton  was  personally 
CODoemed  in  their  publication. 

Immediately  after  Caxton's  death  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  his  assistant,  began  to  print  from 
Caxton's  fount  and  in  Caxton's  house ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  determine,  with  any  certainty, 
the  printer  of  several  booka  which  appeared 
about  1491,  the  year  of  Caxton's  death.  The 
following  books,  often  attributed  to  Caxton, 
an  more  probably  the  work  of  Wynkyn  da 
Wovde,  vici :  '  The  Chastising  of  Gbd'a  Ghil- 
dr8n,'fol.l4»ir(withtitle^age);  'ATreatise 
•f  LoTO,'  foL  1498? ;  'The  Life  of  St.  Ka^ 
tlMrine,  and  Bevelation  of  St.  Elizabeth 
of  Hungaiy,'  foL  1498;  and  'The  Sieoe  of 
RhodeSj'^foL  (cf.  Caitb,  Johjt,^.  1480).  WyB- 
kyn  de  Worde  states  that  Caxton  printed,  at 
Oolognt,  abook  entitled '  Bartolomeeus  de  Pn>- 
prietatibus  Rerum,'  of  which  "Wjmkyn  issued 
» later  edition.  No  such  work  is  known.  In 
the  prologne  to  '  The  Four  Sons  of  Aymon ' 
Oaxton  says  that  he  had  translated,  at  the 
request  of  John,  earl  of  Oxford,  <  The  Life  and 
Wir^V"  of  Robert,  earl  of  Oxford,'  but  of  this 
BOdilng  is  extant.  In  the  Pepysian  Collec- 
tion (3124)  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge, 
is  a  manuscript  f  unprinted)  translation  by 
Oaxton  of  six  books  of  Ovid's'  Metamoipho-  j 
aw,'  dated  flrom  Westminster,  22  April  1480. 

Theprice  of  Caxton's  books  mainly  depends  < 
on  their  condition  andonthenumberof  copies  ' 
known  to  be  extant.    The  hiirheet  prices  in- 1 
dude  1,9602.,  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  of  < 
New  York,  at  Sothebrs,  on  6  May  1889,  for ' 
the  unique  copy  <rf  Malory's '  King  Arthur,'  in 
the  Osterler  Park  Library.  At  the  same  time  | 
•pd  place  1,830/.  was  paid  for  Caxton's  'Re- 
«nyeli,'  the  first  book  in  the  printing  of  which ' 
be  was  concerned.  The  fine  Ashbumham  copy! 
of  Le  Fevre's '  Boke  of  the  Hoole  Lyf  of  Ja- 
son '  fetehed  at  Sotheby's  3,100/.  9  Dec.  1897, 1 
and '  The  Royal  Book '  2, 226/.  17  March  1902. 1 

[The  eariiest  life  of  Ca;cton  is  that  by  tho ' 
BfSi.  John  Lewis  of  Margate,  published  in  1787,  | 


aad  later  vrtan,  up  to  16S1,  depeodai  tlsMt 
•nticely  on  LevisW  -mack.  Neither  Oldji,  is  tin 
Biogra^hia  Britaanioa,  1748,  nor  Ames,  ia  bit 
Typogr.  AnUq.  17M,  nor  Herbert,  in  liii  edi- 
tion of  Amee,  1785,  nor  T.  F.  Dibdin,  ia  hie  »• 
vision  of  Ames,  with  the  wd  of  new  notai  If 
Herbert  and  Goagh,  added  to  Leins's  &eti,  u- 
though  bibliographi(»l  details  are  treated  mon 
elaborately  by  Dibdin  than  by  any  of  Vifnde- 
eessors.  In  1 86 1  Mr.  William  Blades  ■B{«^ 
sedrd  all  existing  Irres  of  Caxton  by  the  tnt 
volume  of  his  new  life  of  the  printer,  vtridi  m 
followed  in  1868  by  a  second  voloae,  tnadig 
almost  exclasTvtIy<tf  Oaxton's  typegiaphr.  Ab- 
breviated editions  of  this  book  appetnd  is  t 
single  voIauM  in  1877  and  ISSZ,  vA  it  is  n^ 
doubtedly  the  standud  authority.  Fall  nptisti 
are  given  of  original  docmnenta,  and  snmerou 
plates  give  the  reader  the  opportunity  of  stsd;^ 
mg  Caxton's  varied  types.  Mr.  Blades  hu  aln 
lESued  a  useful  little  pamphlet,  'How  te  UU  s 
Caxton,'  London,  1870,  and  a  short  Catalope  of 
Books  prin'.ed  by  Caxt«n,  London,  18S<S.  Kz. 
Blades's  Prefaces  to  his  sereml  reprodncticDS  c/ 
Caxton's  books,  mentioned  in  the  list  in  theUxt, 
are  also  of  great  service.  M.  J.  P.  A  Tbiia 
has  criticised  adversely  many  of  Mr.  BladtA 
ooDolusions  in  his  Lettres  d'nn  BibliMmili'i 
4th  ser.  Paris,  1876,  pp.  13-S8.  Mr.  Blate'l 
reseaichei  ha^n  been  laigely  used  in  this  aitide, 
and  the  writer  has  also  to  thank  Mr.  BemaidQss- 
ritch  for  kindly  supplying  him  with  iaftratti* 
raepeoting  recent  Outon  sales.  See  also  W]ibm 
and  Bigmore's  Bibliography  cf  Printing;  feed- 
ham's  Caxton  Beprodnctions,  lows,  1879;  T.  ?. 
Dibdin's  MAaa  Aithorpianae  ;  Cat.  of  thaBricsli 
Museum,  Cambridge  University,  Bcdleisn.Chsb- 
worth,  Rylands,  and  Huth  Libraries.  In  the  nrl; 
part  of  the  eigfatt^enth  eentory  an  attempt  t3i 
made  to  deprive  Caxton  of  the  hoaoia  of  iotio- 
dneing  printing  into  En|land,  and  to  eoof*  tb» 
distinction  on  Corsdiis,  a  Qerman  priDtersi^ed 
to  have  setded  at  Oxford  in  1464.  Forth* his- 
tory of  the  oootrover^,  and  the  baseleasiesi  o< 
the  contention,  see  art  Bichabo  Arxxn,  161^ 
1677.  snpra,  and  Conyecs  Middleton's  BiancU- 
tion  ooncerning  the  Origin  of  Minting  is  Beg* 
land,  1735.]  aL. 

CAY,  JOHN  (1700-1757),  editor  of  Ik* 
'  Statutes,'  third  son  of  John  day  of  North 
Charlton,  Northumberland,  WOEaee,daa^ 
%tst  and  cohfiirees  of  Heniy  Wolff  <»  Btad- 
liagton,  Yorkshire,  was  bom  in  1700  (Bms, 
Landed  Gentry,  1868,  p.  226).  iBtoaded 
for  the  legal  profession  he  waa  »tared  st 
Gray's  Inn  on  8  Sept.  1710,  called  to  the  b*t 
by  that  society  on  20  June  1724,  aai  sub- 
sequently made  a  bencher  (Grmi^t  ImAi- 
mumon  jRtffuter),  In  17dOhewa8aMoiiited 
steward  and  one  of  the  judges  of  ia»  Ma^ 
Bhalaea((?«n/.Jf(i^.xx.429).  Oay,a*Ml**- 
rical  antiqvaiy,  wae  admitted  in  August  17SA 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquariee.  Tocedierwitk 
hia  brother  Uob«(t^aiiMrduukt«tNe«oaatl» 
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vtoaJTyne,  who  died  on  33  April  17M  (  Omt. 
Mag.  xxTV.  343),  he  was  the  firiNid  and  cor- 
ranpondent  of  John  Horri^,  aad  upon  Hon- 
kyv  dea1&  in  January  1783,  the  brothers  were 
iadefttiffable  in  their  eadeaTonrs  to  pomote 
the  tale  and  collect  the  proceeds  of  the  '  Bri- 
tamn*  Bomana '  for  Mrs.  Horsle/s  benefit 
(^SruXBLHT,  Diarie*  and  Latter*,  Suitees  Soc. 
ii.  148  N.)  Cay  died  at  his  house  m  'Egotx. 
8t»eet,  Strand,  ml  11  April  1767  (Otnt.  Mag. 
xxvii.  189;  Will  rw.  in  P.  0.  0. 114,  Her- 
ring). By  \ai  wife  Sarah,  daughter  of  Heniy 
Boolt  of  Gray'slnii  aad  IleadiBg,he  left  a  ton, 
Henrys,  and  two  daughters.  Theyear  fiollow- 
ing  1h«  death  there  aj^axed  '  The  Statutes 
at  Luge,  ftom  Magna  Charta  to  the  80th 
Geo.  n/ 6  vols,  folio,  London,  1768.  This  edi- 
tion, which  has  been  justly  praised  for  its 
leamiag  and  accnraoy,  was  continued  by 
Owen  Ruffhead  to  IS  Gko.  lU,  8  vols,  folio, 
LGodon,  1769-73.  Cay  had  previously  pub- 
lished '  Abridgment  or  the  Publick  Statutes, 
in  force  and  use,  ftom  Magna  Charta  to  the 
11th  Geo,  n,'  2  toIb.  foEo,  London,  1789, 
irhich  was  continoed  by  su^lements  by  his 
son,  Henry  Boult  Gay.  In  1763  a  second 
edition  in  two  -volumes  was  published^  and 
in  1766  a  simplemental  volmney  containing 
the  •totutes  fiom  11  Geo.  H  to  1  Geo.  Ill 
Chy'a  'Abrtdgment'  used  to  be  contiuited 
fay  the  abstracts  of  acts  to  86  €)eo.  IH,  after 
whidi  pniod  they  were  not  ^sinted. 

HsintT  BoiTLi  Oat,  who  completed  his 
father's  labours,  was  educated  at  Glare  Ool- 
lege,  Oambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A. 
in  1762  aa  second  wrangler,  and  obtained  a 
feDowahip,  which  he  racked  by  his  map- 
Tiwrn,  in  Angnst  1770.  to  Miss  Stawel  Figgot 
of  Ba88ing<boain,  Oamimdgeshiie.  Galled  to 
the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple,  he  aftenrards 
filled  86Tenl  minor  legal  offices,  and  died  at 
his  zendanoe  in  Guisitor  Street  on  34  Jan. 
1796,  laaring  two  dau^^ters {Omit. Mag.  xl. 
892,  Ixv.  L  171,  Ixvi.  L  166. 

[Hannscript  note  by  H.  B.  Cay  in  J.  Cai^'B 
annotated  copy  of  BoUe's  Abridgment  in  Brit. 
Mns. ;  Barkis  Commoners,  i.  384-6;  Hodg- 
eon's  Northumberland,  pt.  ii.  vol.  ii.  442; 
Hntdilnson's  Northnmberlaad,  i.  148-0,  178, 
IM ;  ICarrin's  Legal  Bibliography,  p.  180.] 

G.  G. 

OATUBT,  ABTHUB  (i.  1848),  biogra- 
pher, was  the  scm  of  Arthur  Cayley,  third  son 
of  Sir  Gborge  Caylev,  hart.,  of  Brompton, 
YwlEshiie,  by  his  wife  Anne  Bleanor  Shnhc 
(Fotm,  Pedigrem  of  T»k»Mr«  FamiKu, 
ii.)  H«  raoeived  his  aoademical  education  at 
TrJBity  Colleee,  Oambridge,  where  htf gradu- 
ated B.A.  in  1796  as  fourth  wrangler,  but  is 
•aid  to  havia  been  vefused  a  fsllow^iip  on 


aeooont  of  his  poMoal  opiniona  {Btog.  DCat. 
ofldvmg  Avctkon,  1816,  p.  69).  Whan  the 
'Anti-Jacobin  Beview '  was  started  in  1798, 
Cayley  became  an  occasional  oontixbntar;  he 
also  attempted  some  satire  in  the  manner  of 
the  'New  Bath  Chiide.'  He  (ubaeqoentfy 
took  orders,  and  in  1814  was  pcesented  to 
the  rectory  of  Normanby,  Yorkshire.  He 
died  at  York  on  22  April  1848,  aged  72 
{Gent.  Mag.  1848,  txx.  101).  Cayley  mar- 
ried Lucy,  eldest  dau^ter  of  his  nnclet  tlie 
Rev.  Digby  Cayley,  rector  of  Thormanby. 
He  was  the  author  of:  1.  'The  life  of  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh,  £nt.,'  2  vols.  4to,  London, 
1806  (second  edition,  2  vols,  8vo,  London, 
1806),  a  woric  not  distinguished  either  for 
depth  of  research  or  grace  of  s^le.  The 
same  must  be  said  of  2.  '  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  with  a  new  Translation  of  his 
UtOTia,  also  his  Historv  of  King  lUohacd  HI, 
aad  nis  Latin  Poems,'^2  vols.  4to,  Lmidon, 
1808. 
[Authorities  as  above.]  (9.  O. 

OAYI^Y,  CHARLES  BAGOT  (1828- 
1888),  tranalator,son  of  Henry  Cayley,  aRu»- 
sia  mravhant,  and  younger  brother  of  Arthur 
Cayley,  the  mathematician  [see  %\rtTL'B- 
laani,  was  bom  on  9  July  1823  in  the  seigh- 
bonrhood  of  St.  Petersbmv.  He  was  ea»- 
cated  at  Mr.  Pollecary's  school,  Blaekheath, 
Kino's  College,  London,  and  Tnnity  CoUege, 
Cteminidge,  where  he  graduated  B.A,  in  1846, 
taking  a  second  dass  in  the  classical  tripoe. 
He  led  the  quiet  and  unpretentions  lift  of  a 
scholar,  passed  much  of  his  time  in  the  read- 
inff-room  of  tho  Biitieh  Museum,  and  died 
soadenly  of  heart  disease  in  the  ni^t  of 
6-6  Sec.  1883  at  his  lodgings  in  South 
Ciiesoent,  Bedford  Square.  He  was  buried 
at  Hastings.  His  works  are:  1.  'Daate^ 
Divine  Comedy.  Translated  in  the  (mginal 
ternary  riijrme,'  8  vols.  Lond.  1861—4,  8vo, 
with  a  fourth  vol.  of  notes,  1856.  Mr.  W.  M. 
Roesettiremarks  that '  when  all  imperfections 
have  been  allowed  for,  Caylejr's  version  most 
be  pronounced  to  be  very  considerably  the 
best  and  most  thorough  rendering  into  lilng- 
liah  of  the  "  Comme£a,"  the  one  which,  ath 
tempting  most  and  uming  highest,  reaches 
also  furthest.'  2.  'Psyche's  Interludes,'  a 
small  volimie  of  poems,  Lond.  1867,  Svo. 
8. '  The  Ftalms  in  Metre,'  Lond.  1860,  8vo. 
4>  'Filii^  MalSacontri,  or  Student  Life  in 
Yenetia.  An  autobiogrwhy,' translated  from 
the  Italian,  2  vols.  Lond.  1861,  8ro.  6. '  Lk 
troduotioa  to  the  Chnunmar  of  the  Ronumee 
Languages,  by  Ftiedrich  Diei,'  translated, 
iKmcL  1868,  8vo.  6.  'The  Prometheus 
Bound  of  iGschylos.  Translated  in  the  ozigi- 
nal  metres,'  Lond.  1867, 8vOk  7. '  HiBh»y  af 
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Political  and  Religious  Persecutions,'  2  Tok. 
Lond.  1876,  8to,  conjointly  with  Fernando 
Gatrido.  8.  'The  Iliad  of  Homer,  Homo- 
metrically  translated,'  Lond.  1877,  8ro. 
9.  'The  Sonnets  and  Stanzas  of  Petrarch,' 
translated,  Lond.  1879,  8to. 

[Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray's  Address  to  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  16  May  1884 ;  Times,  10  Dec. 
1883  ;  Atbengeom,  1883,  ii.  776,  617 ;  Academy, 
1888,  ii.  397 ;  Cat.  of  Printed  Books  in  Brit. 
Hus.;aradaatiCanteb.  (1884),  96.]       T.C. 

OATLET,  CORNELIUS  (1729-1780?), 
religious  writer,  wasbom  in  1729  at  Hull.  At 
nineteen  Lord  Scarhorough  introduced  him 
to  a  place  at  court  as  clerk  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  With  a  riew  to  promo- 
tion he  learnt  foreign  languages  and  practised 
music  and  dancing,  and  after  a  time  made 
application  to  go  as  ander-secretary  to  the 
ambassador  to  Fans ;  but  superior  interest 
procured  the  place  for  another.  After  this 
disappointment  he  attempted  to  indulge  in 
the  pieties  of  London  life ;  but  a  strongly 
religious  temperament  led  him  into  other 
pursuits.  He  Became  acquainted  with  James 
Herrey,  author  of  the  'Meditations,'  and 
■through  him  he  visited  the  Tabernacle  in 
Moornelds.  There  for  a  time  he  was  in  con- 
-stant  attendance,  read  religious  books  of  the 
.old puritan  sort^and  soon  took  to  preaching 
.about  London.  He  printed  a  nttle  treatise  on 
'  The  Doctrine  of  Jesus  CHirist,'  for  presenta- 
tion. For  a  time  he  made  his  home  in  the 
■house  of  Lady  Cornelia  Piers  at  Mill  Hill, 
where  he  preached  to  very  select  company. 
His  autumn  vacations  were  usually  spent  m 
t^ravelling  through  the  country  and  preaehinff 
'wherever  opportunity  offered.  -He  still  held 
iu»  place  at  the  treasury,  until  he  was  told  diat 
-fae  must  give  up  preaching,  when  he  resigned 
'kis  post  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  religious 
wou.  He  then  settled  for  a  time  at  Norwich, 
which  he  left  in  1761.  While  there,  in  1766, 
he  composed  a  Christmas  anthem,  which  was 
frequently  sung  to  a  fine  piece  of  cadiedral 
music,  and  he  published  a  letter  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Potter,  a  clergyman  of  Reymerston,  who 
had  printed  a  sermon  against  the  methodists. 
In  the  autumn  of  1772  Cayley  started  on  a 
tour  through  Holland,  Flanders,  and  France. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  on  the 
way :  it  was  printed  in  parts  in  the  '  Leeds 
Weekly  Newspaper,'  and  afterwards  printed 
separately  in  a  12mo  volume.  On  arriving 
■  at  Dover  he  set  off  for  his  '  little  retirement 
near  Leeds.'  There,  in  1778,  he  publisbed  the 
thirdeditionof  his  'Life '(originally published 
at  Norwich  in  1757-8),  with  enlaigemeats, 
but  with  little  further  account  of  Idonself 
after  1761.    A  portrait  of '  Cornelius  Oayley, 


minister  of  the  gospel,'  drawn  by  SwtnWer 
and  engraved  by  L  Taylor,  is  prefixed  tot^ 
third  Mlition.  The  book  has  been  npostad 
four  times  in  the  present  century,  so  recendj 
as  1862  and  again  in  1863.  Cayley  alaopdh 
lished :  1.  •  The  Seraphieal  Young  ShsoW 
and  a  Small  Bunch  of  Violets,'  17@,  Sad  adit 
1769.  2.  'The  Amethyst;  or  some  Bewis 
of  Eternal  Light,'  1763.  8.  'The  Dy*" 
of  Glory  rising  in  the  Hearts  of  the  Mutt,' 
1739.  4.  'The  Olive  Branch  of  Peace ud 
the  Shnlamite :  a  poem,'  1771.  5. '  An  Enii- 
gelical  Dialogue,'  1780,  and  various  othersmill 
things.  He  also  wrote  largely  on  the  '  Ujt- 
tery  of  the  Two  Adams,'  but  the  maoasci^ 
has  not  been  traced,  nor  any  further  aooamt 
of  the  author  after  1780. 

[Life  of  Cornelias  Cayley,  written  It  kit- 
self,  8rd  edit.  Leeds,  1778;  Cay  ley's  Tour  ftnmgli 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  part  of  France,  2iid  (die. 
Leeds,  1777.]  J.  H.  T. 

CEADDA,  Saint  (d.  672),bett«rknown»5 
Chad,  was  a  Northumbrian  by  birth.  Hehui 
three  brothers,  Cedd,CynibiIl,  andCaelin.  All 
four  were  ordained  to  liie  prie6thood,andtwo, 
Cedd  and  Ceadda,  became  bishops  (Bbdb, 
iii.  3S).  He  was  one  of  St.  Aidan's  discubc, 
but  spent  part  of  his  youth  in  Irelaad  is 
the  monasteay  of  Rathmelsige,  now  Mdfmt, 
in  company  with  Ecgberht,  onotha  young 
Northumbrian  of  noble  famOy,  eminent  for 

Eiety  and  missionary  ceal.  In  664  Ceadds's 
rot'her  Cedd,  bishop  of  the  East-Saxons,  died 
at  his  monasteiv  of  Lastingham,  in  Deiia  [(w 
Cesd],  of  which  he  was  abbot,  and  by  his  ap- 
pointment Ceadda  succeeded  him  in  the  office 
{ib.  iii.  33).  In  the  same  year  the  synod  of 
Whitby  oad  been  held,  which,  throogfa  the 
influence  of  Wilfiith,  had  decided  to  adopt 
the  Roman  time  of  keeping  Easter.  Cobnan, 
bishop  of  Lindisfkme,  who  adhered  to  the 
Scottish  usage,  resigned  his  see,  and  Tnda, 
his  successor,  died  soon  afterwards  of  the 
pla«rue.  Wilfrith  was  then  elected  bishop, 
andthe  see,  probably  at  hisrequest,  was  mored 

to  York,  where  there  had  been  no  JaidiopsinM 
the  flight  of  PauUnus  in  6SS  [see  Cmh- 
WAtlA  1  and  PilTLlNUs].  WilBrith  want  to 
Oaul  to  be  consecrated,  and  tarried  there  so 
long  that  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria,  and 
his  people  grew  impatient,  and  resolved  to 
have  Ceadda  made  bishop  instesd.  He  was 
accordingly  sent  to  CantertMny  for  ooasecn- 
tion,  accompanied  by  Eadhaad,  aftervaida 
bishop  of  Ripon.  On  their  arrival  ther  fooad 
the  see  just  vacant  by  the  death  c^Anmbidiop 
Deusdedit,  so  they  repaired  to  Weaaex,  wfaa« 
Ceadda  was  consecrated  by  Wini,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  assisted  by  two  British  bian^ 
probably  from  Cornwall  (ib,  iiL  S8).   rii 
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then  returned  to  Northumbria,  and  for  three 
yesrs  ruled  his  diocese  nobly  ('  sublimiter  re- 
gens,'  Bede,  v.  19).     From  his  training  imder 
Aldan  and  in  the  Irish  monastery  ne  had 
learned  that  spirit  of  simple  modest  piety, 
parity  fiom  WOTldly  aims,  and  single-minded 
devotion  to  duty  for  -which  the  cler^  of 
the  Scottish  school  were  remarkably  distin- 
guished. His  whole  time  was  dividedbetween 
prayer,  study,  and  the  visitation  of  his  dio- 
cese topreach  and  baptise.  His ionmejrs  were 
all  made  on  foot,  after  the  apostdlic  fash  ion  (ib. 
iii.  28).    Wilfirith,  on  his  return  from  Gaul, 
did  not  resent  the  appointment  of  Ceadda, 
and  qmetly  retired  to  his  abbey  of  Ripon. 
Soon  after  Theodore  had  been  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  669,  he  held  a  general 
visitation  of  the  English  church,  and  ol^ec- 
tions  were  then  raisedagainst  the  consecration 
of  Ceadda  as  having  been  irregular,  partly, 
we  may  suppose,  because  Wilfritn  had  already 
been  appointed  to  Ceadda's  see,  and  partly 
because  two  of  the  consecrating  bishops  be- 
longed to  the  British  church,  which  did  not 
keep  Easter  according  to  the  canonical  rule. 
When  Theodore  told  Ceadda  that  he  had  not 
been  properly  consecrated,  he  meekly  replied 
that  if  the  archbishop  thought  so,  he  was  quite 
willing  to  resign  an  office  of  which  he  had 
never  deemed  himself  worthy,  and  which  he 
had  consented  to  undertake  only  for  obedience 
sake.    Theodore,  touched  by  his  humility, 
said  that  be  was  not  bound  to  relinquish  the 
episcopal  office.    Ceadda,  however,  retired  to 
his  monastery  at  Lastingham,  and  Wilfrith 
entered  upon  the  administration  of  the  see  of 
Yoi^  (id.  iv.  2)  ;  but  the  holy  man  was  not 
long  permitted  to  enjoy  his  monastic  retreat. 
On  the  death  of  Jaruman,  bishop  of  the  Mer- 
cians, in  669,  Wulf  here,  the  king,  requested 
Theodore  to  provide  a  successor.    Theodore 
reAued  to  coiisecrate  a  new  bishop,  but  asked 
Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria,  to  let  Ceadda  be 
transplanted  to  this  South  Humbrian  diocese 
(tb.  iv.  8).     Oswy  consented,  and  Theodore 
either  reconsecrated  Ceadda,  or  by  some  ad- 
ditional rites  made  good  the  supposed  defects 
or  irregularities  in  the  original  act  of  conse- 
cration ('  Ipse  ordinationem  ejus  denuo  ca- 
tholieft  ratione  consummavit,'  ib.  iv.  2).    The 
language  of  WUfrith's  biographer  Eddius,  c. 
16,  IS  stronger :  '  Per  omnes  gradus  ecclesia- 
sticoB  ad  Bedem  praedietam  plene  eum  ordi- 
naverunt.'     He  atso  implies  that  it  was  AVU- 
frith  who  recommended  Ceadda  for  Mercia, 
and  with  other  Inshops  reconsecrated  him. 
But  his  partialityforWilfrith  probably  makes 
him  less  trustworthy  on  this  point  than  Bede. 
Ceadda  fixed  the  Mercian  see,  which  had 
hitherto  been  tmsettled,  at  Lichfield.    Here 
he  found  or  built  a  church,  dedicated  to  St.  J 


Mary,  eastward  of  the  spot  occupied  by  the 
present  cathedral,  and  a  short  distance  from 
the  church  he  built  a  dwelling  for  himself 
and  seven  or  eight  brethren,  where  they  spent 
in  prayer  and  study  the  little  leisure  which 
could  *be  spared  from  the  '  ministry  of  the 
word.'  King  Wullhere  also  granted  fifty 
hides  of  land  to  the  bishopric  for  establishing 
a  monastery  in  a  place  called  '  the  grove,'  in 
the  province  of  Lmdsey,  supposed  to  be  Bar- 
row in  Lincolnshire,  where  traces  of  Chad's 
monastic  rule  still  existed  when  Bede  wrote 
(ib.  iv.  8).  The  bishop  entered  upon  his  epi- 
scopal and  missionary  labours  with  the  same 
apostolic  simplicity  and  zeal  which  had  dis- 
tinguished him  in  his  former  diocese.  He 
still  journeyed  eve^where  on  foot,  and  out 
of  '  zealous  love  of  pious  toil '  resisted  the 
bidding  of  Archbishop  Theodore,  who  ordered 
him  to  ride  when  he  had  a  longer  circuit 
than  usual  to  make.  The  primate,  however, 
insisted  on  having  his  way,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion with  his  own  hand  helped  Ceadda  to 
mount;  because,  as  Bede  says  (iv.  8),  he 
had  '  assuredly  discovered  him  to  be  a  holy 
man.'  Bede  relates  several  beantifiil  in- 
stances of  this  '  holy  man's '  habits  of  simple 
piety  as  described  to  him  by  one  who  had 
been  brought  up  and  trained  in  Ceadda's  mo- 
nastery at  Lastingham.  If  he  heard  a  loud 
blast  of  wind,  he  would  pause  in  his  reading, 
or  whatever  he  was  doing,  and  prav  God  to 
be  merciful  to  mankind;  and  if  the  pie  waxed 
louder,  he  would  close  his  book  and  fall  upon 
his  face  in  prayer.  If  it  rose  to  a  tempest 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  he  would  go  into 
the  church  and  pray  there,  or  recite  psalms 
until  fair  weather  returned  (ib.) 

After  having  ruled  his  church  for  two  years 
and  a  half,  Ceadda  fell  a  victim  to  a  pesti- 
lence which  was  fatal  to  many  of  his  cletgy 
before  it  attacked  the  bishop.  Seven  days 
before  he  died  he  had  an  intimation  of  his 
coming  end.  A  faithful  disciple  and  friend 
named  Owin,  who  had  once  been  steward  in 
the  royal  household  in  Northumbria,  but  had 
forsaken  all  to  become  a  lay  brother  at  Last- 
ingham, was  working  in  the  fields  hard  by  the 
biwiop's  house,  when  he  heard  the  swtetest 
sound  as  of  songs  of  joy  coming  down  from 
heaven  to  earth.  It  gradually  reached  and 
encircled  the  chamber  where  Ceadda  was 
sitting  alone,  the  other  inmates  of  the  dwell- 
ing having  gone  to  the  church,  and  after 
alxtnt  half  an  hour  it  floated  heavenwards 
again.  While  Owin  was  wondering  what 
this  might  mean,  Ceadda  opened  the  window 
of  his  oratory  and  summoned  Owin  and  the 
rest  of  the  hrethrm.  He  told  them  that '  the 
lovely  guest  who  had  already  visited  so  many 
of  their  brethren  had  deigned  to  come  to  him 
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•ko  and  munmon  him  from  th«  world.'  '  Go 
back/  he  said,  'to  the  church  and  bid  the 
Inrethren  by  uieir  prayers  commend  my  de- 
parture to  God.'  After  they  had  deputed, 
Owia  ventured  to  aak  him  the  meaning  of 
the  strain  of  joy  which  he  had  heard,  and 
Ceadda  told  hun  that  it  was  the  song  of  an- 
gels, and  that  in  seven  days  they  would  re- 
turn and  ta^e  him  with  them.  He  speedily 
skkened,  and  died  seven  days  after,  2  March 
672.  He  was  buried  near  St.  Mary's  Church, 
but  the  body  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  church  of  St.  Peter.  His  shrine  was 
s  wooden  structure  in  Bede's  time  i*b.), 
roofed  like  a  little  house  with  a  hole  in  the 
aide,  through  which  devotees  Inserted  their 
bands  and  took  a  few  particles  of  his  dust, 
whidb,  when  mixed  with  water  and  so  drunk, 
wei»  supposed  to  have  a  marvellous  virtue 
fior  the  cure  of  divers  diseases  in  man  and 
beast.  The  memorv  of  Ceadda  was  revered 
in  Ireland,  where  ne  had  spent  a  part  of 
his  youth.  Ecgberht,  his  companion  there, 
had  remained  in  Ireland,  ana  some  years 
after  Ceadda's  death  he  told  an  abbot  from 
Liinc<dD8hire  (perhaps  from  Barrow)  who 
visited  him,  that  a  man  then  living  in  Ire- 
land had  seen  on  the  day  that  Ceadda  died 
the  soul  of  his  brother  Cedd  descend  from 
leaven  and  return  thither,  bearing  the  soul 
of  the  holy  Ceadda  with  him  (ib.  iv.  S).  The 
number  and  beauty  of  these  legends  help  us 
to  measure  the  real  sanctity  of  Ceadda's  life, 
which  excited  so  much  love  and  respect.  As 
Bede  says  (iiL  28) :  '  The  things  which  he 
had  learned  from  Holy  Scripture  ought  to 
be  done;  these  he  diligently  strove  to  do.' 
Ceadda  became  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
English  saints  under  the  name  .of  St.  Chad, 
His  day  was  kept  on  2  March,  and  still  has 
a  place  in  the  black-letter  calendar.  A  richly 
dec(»ated  copy  of  the  gospels,  which  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  him,  is  preserved  in  the 
oathedral  library  at  Lichfiela. 

[There  is  a  short  life  of  Ceadda  in  the  Acta 
SanctoCTUB,  and  another  in  Caperave'a  Nova  La- 
genda,  pp.  68,  69,  bat  these  and  all  snbseqnent 
UMraphies  are  really  only  oompilatioDS  from 
Bede.  Eddina,  the  friend  and  biographer  of 
Wilfrith,  was  centemporary  with  Bede,  but  his 
narrative  is  not  nearly  so  tmstwortbyj 

W.  B.  W.  S. 

CEiADWALIiA.    [See  OmdwujjJ] 

CRAIiLAOHAlf  (d.  954),kingof  Cashel, 
called  in  poetry  C.  coir,  or  the  just,  and 
0.  cniaidh,  or  the  hard,  is  the  hero  of  several 
old  popular  tales  of  Munster.  He  was  king 
of  Cashel  from  986  till  his  death  in  0&4.  He 
first  appears  in  history  as  plundering  Clon- 
macaoise  in  936,  and  in  937  ravaged  Meath 


in  alliance  with  the  Danes  of  Wataifaid.  Ib 
989  he  ravaged  Ossoty  and  theDecie^tet 
later  in  the  same  year  was  defeated  by  thw 
tribes.  Muircheartaoh,  kiiu;  of  Aileeh,  in- 
vaded tiie  south  early  in  941,  and  eaitiedoff 
Ceallaohanas  a  hostage  to  Donegal,  when  he 
ke^  him  for  nine  ixmths,  and  thm  sent  liiai 
to  Donnchadh,  king  of  Irdand,  who  set  him 
free.  In  942  Ceallachan  defeated  CeBiMid& 
father  of  Brian  Boroimhe,  in  the  battle  « 
Maghduin,  and  ever  after  ruled  in  ooofkn- 
tive  quiet  till  his  death  firom  natural  ousai 
in  964.  Ceallachan  was  chief  at  the  gmt 
tribe  called  the  Eoghanacht,  and  is  the  u- 
cestor  of  many  families  onoe  powerful  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  TheO'CeallachanaerO'Od- 
Isghans  of  the  south  take  their  naiae  fron 
the  great-^andscm  of  his  son  Donnchaiih,iBd 
the  test  chief  in  direct  line  of  tjie  chief  tnieh 
of  his  race  is  believed  to  have  beenSoDB- 
ohadh  (or  Denis)  (yCallaghan  of  QlinB,nho 
died  in  1760,  having  married  his  cousin  lliiy 
CCaUaghan  in  1746,  and  left  one  daa^ter 
of  the  same  name.  Cornelius,  her  IdnoMB, 
though  in  what  degree  is  not  known,  vnt 
in  1785  created  Baron  Lismore  in  the  f»- 
age  of  Ireland. 

[Chronicon  Scotonun  (BoUs  Series),  p.  ttl; 
Tracts  relating  to  Ireland  (Irish  ArchKolog.Soe. 
1841),  pp.  43,  tic.;  Annate  RiogfaachU Suwin, 
voL  ii. ;  genealogical  manuscripts  of  the  Uu 
B.  a  Fisher.]  N.X. 

CBABBHAU;  brd  of  Ossoiy  (d.  888), 
son  of  Dunghal,  was  one  of  the  most  &idou 
chiefi)  of  the  Gul  Gtaedhd,  as  the  Iiish  ehio- 
nioleiB  call  those  native  tribes  who  lived  is 
alliance  with  the  Danes.  He  ie  called  t^the 
Daniah  WTit««  £iarvalr,and  first  npMi*  j" 
histo^  as  slaughtering  the  Danes  of  DoUin 
in  846.  Six  years  later  he  slew  the  king  of 
South  Ldnster,  and  in  this  war  had  MM 
for  his  allies.  Several  of  his  clan  iatenatf- 
ried  with  the  fcHreigners,  and  tlM  aOiaaeeeoe- 
tinned.  In  866  they  together  plundered  nit 
of  the  present  Tipperary,  and  m  867  narwd 
into  Meath.  Here,  however,  they  made  pesoe 
witJh  the  king  of  Ireland  in  the  presence  of 
the  archbishop  of  Armagh  and  the  abkot  of 
Cknard.  In  868  Cearbhall  fought  and  de- 
feated the  Danes  of  Waterford,  and  in  868  he 
joined  the  king  of  Irdand  in  Meath  sad 
fought  against  an  invading  army  of  nsrtben 
TnSi.  In  861  he  defeated  the  Danes  atFsai- 
tagh  in  Kilkenny,  and  in  8^  he  plnadtetd 
Leinster.  In  868  the  Danes  attadnd  Ui 
earthen  dun,  but  were  driven  off  with  iMsry 
loss,  and  Cearbhall  was  snffiriently  ssens 
afterwards  to  go  a  foray  into  'WateifoL 
The  next  year  he  crossed  the  Shannon,  sad 
drove  off  Uie  cattle  of  both  Conntoght  (ed 
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Munstec,  and  tt<ro  yeais  l&t«r  ix»de  &  aeoond 
midlatoCoiuuiuglit.  Ossory.  liia  hoiiiie,beLag 
neailv  ia  the  centre  of  Ireland,  ifforded  a 
^ood  base  for  operations  in  any  dnrection,  and 
u  872  he  again  ravaged  the  part  of  Water- 
ford  now  cidled  Deciss.  l!n  876  he  was 
chosen  king  of  Dublin  by  lus  Danish  kina- 
men,  and  in  876  he  gained  a  victory  over  t^ 
Uuutermen  near  Clonmel.  Alter  all  these 
battles  he  died  peaceably  in  888.  His  most 
constant  allies  were  the  Danes  of  DuUin,  but 
he  was  ready  to  join  almost  any  tribe  against 
any  other  wnere  there  was  ha^  of  e^d,  and 
was  an  Irish  copy  of  a  ScaadmaTian  rover, 

[Annala  Biogbadita  ^esnn,  vol.  i. ;  (yikao- 
nalk  QMbM  aiu  Teixitoriw  of  Asoient  Ogsory, 
18<1 ;  CMgadh  GaedbU  re  Oalkibh,  Bolls  SMies.] 

N.M. 

OmWIilN  id.  603),  king  of  the  West- 
SasoBs^  first  appears  in  656  as  taldng  part 
with  his  father  Cyniic  in  the  battle  of  '  Be- 
ranbyri^' probably  Barbury  hill,  to  the  north'- 
west  of  Marlborough  (GFuest).  He  suc- 
ceeded Cyniic  in  660.  The  battle  of  Barbury 
gave  the  West-Saxons  the  command  of  the 
downs  stretching  towards  the  north-east. 
Ceawlin  led  his  host  against  Silchester  (Cal- 
leva  Atrebatum),  '  wnere  the  roads  from 
Winchester  and  Old  Sonun  united  on  their 
way  to  London'  ^Gbben).  The  remains  of 
the  city  bear  witness  to  the  formidable 
character  of  the  invaders'  task,  for  it  is  still 
^  with  its  Koman  wall  of  2,670  yards 
circuit,  and  its  loss  of  100  feet  width  (uir- 
thaologkal  Journal,  zxz.  12).  No  written 
record  remains  of  Ceawlin's  success.  From 
Silchester  Ceawlin  doubtless  advanced,  over- 
running the  country  to  the  south  of  the  great 
Berkshire  forest,  and  keeping  to  the  south  of 
the  Thames  until,  in  668,  he  encountered  the 
fortes  of  .^thelberht,  king  of  Kent,  at  Wib- 
bandnn  or  Wimbledon.  In  this  first  battle 
fought  by  the  invaders  between  themselves, 
Oeawlin  and  his  brother  Cutha  routed  the 
7utea,and  drove  .£thelberht  back  into  Kent 
{A.-3.  Chren.;  Gbbbk).  In  the  expedition 
of  his  brother  Cuthwulf,  who  in  571  carried 
the  West-Saxon  arms  as  far  as  Bedford, 
Ceawlin  had  no  share.  Six  years  later  he 
led  his  host  &om  Winchester,  and  marched 
to  Deorham.  There  he  met,  defeated,  and 
■Isw  three  British  kin^,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  battle  won  Qloncester,  Bath, 
and  Cirencester,  over  which  one  may  suppose 
they  ruled.  The  victory  fornw  an  important 
era  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Brir 
tain.  Independently  of  the  wealth  and  im- 
portanes  «  the  cities  themselves  that  were 
thus  gained,  they  were  at  the  head  of  a  wide- 
spreading  dutiict.    f  MMtt  the  borders  of  the 


vast  forests  of  Wyre  and  Arden  ea  the 
north,  to  the  mines  of  Mendip  and  the  nvec 
Axe  on  the  south,  the  whole  country,  save 
the  wedge  of  forest  land  that  ran  up  to  the 
site  of  Malmesbury,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  invader.  The  wide  extent  of  Oeawlin's 
dominions  led  Beeda  to  reckon  him  among 
the  kings  who  held  a  special  pre-eminence  in 
Britain,  and  who  were  described  by  the 
chronicle- writer,  when  ha  copied  Beeda  s  list, 
as  Bretwaldas.  In  683  Geawliu  made  a  fresh 
advance  along  the  upper  course  of  Uie  Severn, 
Dr.  Quest  has  shown  that  the  inroad  com- 
memorated in  Llywarch  Hen's  elegy  oa. 
Kyndylan  refers  to  this  war.  Tren  or  Uri- 
conium,  the  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Wrekisr 
was  destroyed;  PengwyTn,the  fiwerunnei  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  burnt ;  and  the  like  &te 
fell  on  Bassa's  churches,  probably  '  soma 
group  of  churches  like  Glendalough/  of 
which  the  memory  is  still  preserved  in  Bat* 
church,  near  Shrewsbury.  Here,  however^ 
Ceawlin's  Airther  progress  was  stopped,  for 
the  Biitons  under  Brochmael,  prmoe  of 
Powys,  met  him  at  Fethanleag,  or  Faddile^, 
at  the  entrance  of  Vale  Roycu,  defeated  his 
army,  and  slew  his  brother  Cutha,  '  Wraith- 
ful.'  the  chronicle  says, '  he  thence  returned 
to  nis  own.'  In  591  his  people  rose  against 
him,  and  set  up  Ce<d,  or  Ceolric,  the  son  of 
his  brother  Cutna.  William  of  Mahnesbnry 
says  that  this  revolt  was  caused  by  the  genenu 
hatred  with  which  he  was  regarded  (Getta 
Segvun,  L  17).  It  has  been  siwgested  with 
considerable  probability  that  the  revolt  was 
made  by  the  Hwiccas,  the  people  '  settled  ia 
the  newly  conquered  country  along  the  lower 
Severn,'  and  that  for  a  time  it  left  Ceawlin 
the  older  West-Saxon  territory.  In  692, 
however,  Ceolric  attacked  him  there  also.  A 
league  was  made,  so  Malmaabury  asserts,  be- 
tween the  revolted  Saxons  and  the  Britons. 
The  armies  met  at  Woddesbeorg,  or  Wan- 
borough,  'the  key  of  Ceawlin's  dirunken 
realm,  where  the  downs  rise  above  tiie  vale 
of  the  White  Horse  (QBBEir).  The  battle 
was  fierce;  Ceawlin  was  defeated  and  drivMi 
out  of  his  kingdom.  Heniy  of  Huntingdoa 
brings  the  part  taken  by  the  Welsh  promi^ 
sently  forward,  and  describes  the  battle  of 
Wanborough  as  one  between  Britons  and 
Saxons.  £1  693  Ceawlin  and  his  brother 
Cwichelm  were  slain.  Ceawlin's  scm  was 
Cuthwine ;  his  house  was  restored  in  686  ia 
the  person  of  Cesdwalla  [q.  v.] 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chnm. ;  Bada's  Hist.  Eod.  iL 
0. 6  (Eng.  Hist.  See. ) ;  William  of  UaIineri>aTV,  i. 
e.  17  (Eng.  Hist.  Soc.);  Heniy  of  Himtingaaii, 
Men.  Brit.  Hist.  p.  714;  Quest's  Origines  CaltisMr 
ii.  195,  246-314 ;  Otmu's  Making  of  England, 
128, 201-8.3  ^-  ^ 
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CEOIL,  SiK  EDWARD,  Viscotot  Wot- 
BCEDOir  (lo72-1638),naval  and  militwy  com- 
mander, was  the  third  son  of  Sir  lliomas 
Cecil,  second  lord  Burghley  and  first  earl  of 
Exeter  [q.  v.],  grandson  of  Sir  William  Cecil, 
first  loM  BurMiley  [q.  v.],  and  nephew  of  Sir 
Eobert  Cecyll,  first  earl  of  Salisbury,  whose 
deviation  from  the  paternal  spelling  of  the 
name  he  ^stematically  adopted.  He  was 
bom  on  29  Feb.  1671-2,  and  entered  the 
military  service  in  the  Low  Countries  about 
1696 ;  m  1699  he  was  appointed  captain  of 
a  company  of  English  foot-soldiers,  and  in 
May  1600  was  appointed  to  a  troop  of  cavalry, 
which  he  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Nieu- 
port,  under  Sir  Francis  Vere.  In  1601  he 
commanded  a  body  of  one  thousand  men  raised 
in  London  for  the  relief  of  Ostend,  then  be- 
sieged by  the  Spaniards,  and  on  his  return  in 
September  was  Knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  the  spring  of  1 602  he  was  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  English  horse  under  Prince  Maurice, 
and  served  in  the  expedition  into  Brabant  and 
at  the  sieee  of  Grave.  He  continued  actively 
serving  during  the  years  immediately  foUow- 
ing,  and  achieved  a  high  reputation  for  valour 
and  conduct.  In  1610  he  commanded  the 
English  contingent  of  four  thousand  men 
under  Prince  Christian  of  Anhalt,  at  the  siege 
of  Juliers,  7-17  July  to  12-22  Aug.  He  was 
M.P.  for  Aldeburgh  1601,  for  Stamford  1609, 
for  Chichester  1620,  and  for  Dover  1624. 

At  court  his  credit  stood  at  least  as  high 
at  it  did  in  the  camp.  In  March  1612  he  was 
sent,  as  the  prince's  proxy,  to  stand  sponsor 
to  the  child  of  Count  Ernest  of  Nassau ;  in 
April  1613  he  had  a  commission  to  receive 
and  pay  all  moneys  for  the  journey  of  Lady 
Elizabeth  and  her  husband,  and  in  November 
he  was  ordered  to  request  his  lady  to  attend 
the  electress  at  Heidelberg.  In  Jan.  1617-8 
he  sued  in  vain  for  the  comptroUership,  and 
in  Feb.  for  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster.  In  1620  he  was  nominated 
by  Buckingham  to  command  the  English 
troops  in  Germany,  but  was  superseded  by  Sir 
Horace  Vere  on  the  demand  of  Count  Dohna, 
the  agent  of  the  king  of  Bohemia  in  England. 
A  violent  quarrel  ensued  between  Cecil  and 
Dohna,  in  the  course  of  which  Cecil  assured 
his  opponent  that  it  was  only  his  character 
88  an  ambassador  which  protected  him  from 
a  demand  for  personal  satisfaction.  He  has 
been  credited  with  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  (CU.  State  Papen,  Dom.  6  Feb. 
1620-1)  on  the  importance  01  granting  an 
inunedute  supply  to  the  PMatinate ;  a  good, 
honest  speech,  which  was  pnblished  under 
Cecil's  name  (1621,  4to);  but  Professor  Gap- 
diner  has  been  reluctantly  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  ia  a  forgery  (HitU  </  England, 


n.  29*  n.)  On  4  June,  however,  when  St 
James  Perrot  called  on  the  honse  to  dedan 
that  if  the  negotiations  tben  on  foot  fiulni, 
'  they  would  be  ready  to  adventure  thsii  lirsi 
and  estates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  evue 
of  God  and  of  his  majesty's  royal  issne,'  Cedl, 
in  seconding  the  motion,  said :  '  This  dedx- 
ration  comes  from  heaven.  It  will  do  dots 
for  us  than  if  we  had  ten  thousand  sol&s 
on  the  march.' 

During  aU  these  years  Cecil  was  miifadlT 
supportM  by  the  Duke  of  Buckinqghain;  and 
inl626,  when  the  expedition  against  the  cout 
of  Spain  was  determined  on,  Buckingham, 
though  nominating  himself  to  the  smnme 
command,  as  generalissimo,  appmntM  Cecil 
as  his  deputy,  with  the  title  01  lord  nansU 
and  general  of  the  sea  and  land  foeei; 
'the  greatest  command,'  it  was  said,  'tbat 
any  subject  hath  had  these  hundred  y«an' 
{Court and Timei of CharhgI,\.SS).  BaA- 
in^ham  offered  indeed  to  procure  him  an  tp- 
pomtment  from  the  king;  but  Cecil, '  not  to 
lessen  the  duke's  honour,  took  it  fiom  bin- 
self  (fial.  State  Paperi,  Dom.  16  Maidi 
1629-30).  Notwithstandii^thesehigh-soniid- 
ing  titles  the  preparations  were  wretched  in 
the  extreme.  The  men  were  raw  levies,  <nd 
the  officers,  for  the  most  part,  no  better;  tlie 
feet  was  mainly  composed  of  merchant  diipe, 
hastily  pressed  into  the  service,  and  oost- 
mnnded  by  men  ignorant  of  war  and  discon- 
tented at  the  part  they  were  compelled  to 
undertake.  Even  the  general  had  new  jet 
held  any  independent  command,  and  ms  to- 
tally ignorant  of  naval  afiairs.  Neverthdes: 
Buckingham  anticipated  an  easy  success.  The 
king  came  down  to  Plymouth  to  review  the 
troops  and  the  fleet,  and  it  was  officially  an- 
nounced that  Cecil  was  to  be  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Viscoimt  Wimbledon. 

After  many  delays  the  fleet  finally  got  to 
sea  on  8  Oct.,  with  vague  instructions  to  na- 
dertake  some  operation  against  the  co*^  of 
Spain.  On  20  Oct.,  after  rounding  Gaps  St. 
'Vincent,  a  council  of  war  was  at  last  hdd, 
in  order  to  determine  on  what  point  the  at- 
tack should  be  made.  It  was  decided  to 
land  at  St.  Mary's  (Puerto  de  Santa  Uaiia), 
in  Cadiz  Bay,  and  from  it  to  march  to  San 
Lucar,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  Otden 
were  therefore  given  out  to  anchor  at  St 
Mary's.  But  as  the  fleet  arrived  at  its  station 
anumberof  ships  were  seen  in  the  outer  har- 
bour of  Cadiz.  No  orders  had  provided  for 
this  contingency.  Essex,  who  was  leading 
in  the  Swiftsure,  stood  towards  them;  i"^ 
chanf^  a  few  random  shot,  and,  with  kit 
topsails  braUed  up,  waited  in  hopes  of  bnng 
ordered  to  attack ;  but  receivinff  no  instmc- 
ti<ms,  and  the  ships  of  his  iqnaffiran  dwwiiV 
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no  aigns  of  snpporting  him,  he  fell  back  to  his 
station  and  anchored  off  St.  Maiyi. 

Meantime  the  SpaniardB  cut  their  cables 
and  fled  up  the  inner  harbour.  Had  the 
Swiftsure  been  supported,  the  enemy  must 
hare  been  destroyeot  Cecil  attempted  after- 
fnrds  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  captains  of 
the  aqnadron,  and  especially  on  uie  mer- 
chant skippers.  He  alleged  that  he  vent  in 
among  them  and  called  on  them  to  foUow 
the  Swiftsure,  but  that  they  tacitly  refused 
to  obe^  and  let  go  their  anchors.  Tnis  state- 
ment IS,  however,  at  variance  with  that  of 
Essex,  and  almost  all  the  other  superior  offi- 
cers of  the  army.  It  was  suspected  from  the 
fli^^t  of  the  ships  that  Cadis  was  without  de- 
fence, as  indeed  it  was,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  attack  it  at  once.  Essex,  Sir  John  Bui^h, 
and  Lord  Cromwell  urged  this  measure  with 
vehemence ;  but  Cecil  was  incapable  of  any 
resolution,  and  det«nnined  rather  to  attack 
the  fort  of  Puntales,  which  commanded  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  But  even  this  at- 
tack was  made  in  a  very  half-hearted  way. 
Orders  were  sent  to  twenty  of  the  merchant 
ships  to  support  five  Dutch  ships  and  to  can- 
nonade the  fort.  The  orders  were  never  de- 
livered;  and  though  the  officer  sent  with  them 
was  Sic  Thomas  L«ye,theoaptain  of  the  Royal 
Anne,  caning  Cecil's  flag,  Cecil  was  appa- 
rently left  in  ignorance  till  the  next  morning. 
Essex  with  his  squadron  and  some  other  ships 
were  then  ordered  in,  but  no  care  was  taken 
in  stationing  them,  and  the  cannonade  was 
weak  and  desultory.  It  was  not  till  towards 
evening  that  the  fort  capitulated  to  a  body 
of  troops  landed  in  its  rear  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  John  Burgh. 

On  the  following  morning,  24  Oct.,  the  solr 
diers  were  landed  at  Puntales.  The  general's 
hope  yras  vaguely  to  reduce  the  town  by 
blockade ;  but  on  an  alarm  of  an  approaching 
enemy  he  turned  to  meet  them.  He  had 
given  orders  that  on  landing  every  man  was 
to  carry  provisions  in  his  knapsack ;  but  no 
care  had  been  taken  to  see  tnat  the  orders 
were  obeyed,  no  instructions  had  been  issued 
as  to  where  the  provisions  were  to  come  from, 
and  the  pursers  of  the  ships  had  refused  to 
supply  them  without  proper  warrant;  and 
thus,  though  some  few  comjianies  may  have 
had  their  day's  provisions  with  them,  hv  fer 
the  plater  part  of  the  force,  consisting  of  raw 
soldiers  ana  ignorant  officers,  was  absolutely 
destitute. 

As  the  English  advanced,  the  Spaniards 
fell  back  along  the  narrow  causeway  which 
connected  Cadiz  with  the  village  of  San  Fer- 
nando and  the  bridge  beyond,  llie  English 
followed  nearly  as  far  as  the  village,  a  distance 
of  ux  or  aeyen  miles.    And  here  it  was  appa- 


rentty  that  the  superior  officers  first  discovered 
that  the  men  had  no  provisions.  Cecil  was 
informed  of  it,  and  answered  angrilj  that  this 
was  no  time  to  be  thinking  of  provisions  with 
the  enemy  in  their  front.  But  the  men  were 
utterly  exhausted :  many  of  them,  who  had 
been  landed  with  Sir  Jolm  Burgh  the  day  be- 
fore, had  been  upwards  of  twenty-four  hours 
without  anything  to  eat,  and  the  march  under 
the  noonday  sun  had  completely  knocked 
them  up.  Some  wine  was  found  in  the  village, 
and  Cecil  ordered  a  measure  to  be  served  out 
all  round.  But  no  examination  was  made^ 
and  it  was  not  found  out  that  the  place  was 
the  great  store  for  the  use  of  the  West  India 
fleet  until  the  soldiers  were  all  mad  drunk. 
Then,  indeed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  stave 
the  casks,  but  amid  riot  and  confusion  in- 
describable. Fortunately  the  enemy  remained 
ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the  army,  and  the 
nextmomingthe  men,  still  withoutiood,  were 
for  the  most  part  sufficiently  sober  to  stagger 
back  to  Puntales. 

The  Spanish  ships  had  meantime  warped 
into  a  cteek  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and 
sunk  a  tnerchantman  at  the  entrance.  They 
as  well  as  the  town  seemed  now  unassailable ; 
the  troops  were  therefore  re-embarked,  and  on 
the  20th  the  fleet  took  its  departure.  Two 
days  later  the  Spanish  treasure-ships,  keeping 
well  to  the  southward,  got  safely  mto  Cadiz, 
while  Cecil  with  the  English  fleet  was  watch- 
ing for  them  broad  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  And 
he  continued  to  watch  till  16  Nov.,  when, 
his  ships  being  foul  and  leaky,  the  rigving 
and  sails  rotten,  and  the  provisions  putnd,  be 
gave  the  order  to  return  to  England.  But 
before  it  could  be  carried  into  effect  want  had 
produced  sickness,  which  assumed  the  ^o- 
portions  of  a  pestilence.  Many  of  the  ships, 
thus  left  without  men  sufficient  to  work  them, 
were  either  lost  or  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger.  The  Anne  Royal,  having  buried  180 
men,  with  160  sick,  and  leaking  like  a  sieve, 
got  into  Kinsale  on  11  Dec.  Having  partly 
refitted,  sent  the  sick  on  shore,  and  received 
the  crews  of  some  of  the  ships  which  had  been 
cast  away,  she  put  to  sea  on  28  Jan.  1625-6. 
A  gale  of  wind  drove  her  to  the  westward, 
and  she  got  with  some  difficulty  into  Bere- 
haven,  where  she  laj  till  19  Feb.,  and  did  not 
arrive  in  the  Downs  till  the  28th. 

The  failure  of  this  costly  expedition  ^va 
rise  to  much  popular  indignation,  the  weight 
of  which  fell,  not  undeservedly,  on  Buckings 
ham.  But  no  censure  of  Buckingham  can 
absolve  Cecil  from  the  blame  wmch  must 
attach  to  the  gross  incapacity  which  he  dis- 
played under  circumstances  of  no  peculiar 
difficulty.  To  his  incompetence  the  Spa- 
niards owed  it  that  eveiy  ship  in  the  harbour 
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iras  not  taken  or  burnt,  that  Cbdie  "was  not 
aa^ed,  and  that  the  tieasiue-shipa  were  not 
ca^Qxed.  The  siraerior  officers  of  the  expe- 
dition, especially  the  Earl  of  Essex,  did  not 
iissitate  to  prefer  a  formal  charge  of  misoon- 
duct  against  the  general.  It  appears  to  have 
'been  cursorily'  examined  by  the  king  in  coun- 
<ul,  but  no  eridenee  was  taken :  the  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Bnekingham  and  Cecil's  denial 
of  every  point  were  held  to  be  sufficLent  to 
warrant  a  full  acquittal ;  and  thus,  far  from 
leoeivin^  every  censure,  his  Credit  at  court  rose 
and  eoBtmaed  to  rise  till,  a  few  years  later  and 
•Iter  the  more  disastrous  failure  at  the  Isle  of 
£^,  evm  the  people  began  to  consider  him  as  an 
lieroic  leader  of  annies.  BSs  elevation  to  the 
peetafe  had  been  aniKnuioed  bef(«e  the  fleet 
flailed,  and  he  had  since  been  even  officially  ad- 
dressed as  Lord  Wimbledon,  though  his  patent 
as  Baron  Cecil  of  Putney  was  not  dated  till 
9  Nov.,  while  the  fleet  was  vainly  looking  out 
for  the  treasure-ships  oSCag»  St.  Vincoat,  nor 
was  he  actually  created  Viscount  Wimbledon 
till  26  July  1626.  On  18  Deo.  1628  he  received 
a  commission  as  lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Surrey.  In  1627  he  held  a  command  at  the 
siege  of  Groll,  and  at  Bois-le-Duo  in  1629. 
On  SO  July  1630  he  was  appointed  goveonor 
of  Portsmouth,  an  office  wmch  he  held  till 
his  death,  16  Nov.  1688.  During  this  time  he 
seems  to  have  been  recognised  as  the  highest 
Ehi^^ish  anthority  on  military  affairs.  He 
was  a  member  of  numberless  committees  and 
councils  of  war ;  even  Boekia^ham  did  not 
disdain  to  receive  advice  from  hun  {OcU.  State 
Pivpen,  Doffl.  12  Oct.  (?)  1627),  and  Sir  Ke- 
nehnlSgby  wrote  (21-^1  Jan.  1636-7)  to  the 
effect  that  '  England  is  happy  in  producing 
persons  who  do  actions  which  after  ages  take 
ferromanceB;  witness  Sing  Ajrthux  and  Cad- 
wallader  of  ancient  time,  and  the  valiant  and 
ingenious  peer,  die  L<»d  Wimbledon,  whose 
epsstle  exceeds  anything  ever  done  by  so  vic- 
torious a  general  of  aiaues,  or  so  piovid^kt  a 
governor  of  towns.' 

He  was  three  times  mairied,  the  last  only 
two  years  before  his  death  (  Col.  State  Papera, 
Dom.  16S6-7,  p.  149) ;  but  leaving  issue  only 
four  daughters,  all  by  tie  first  wife,  the  title 
))ecameextinct(t».  1638-e,p.  106).  Hialast 
wife,  S<^ia,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Zouch, 
who  was  described  (S7  Nov.  1638)  as  a  rich 
Toung  widow,  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  died 
in  November  1691  (CotxiNS,  Peerage  (1768), 
iii.  118). 

[Wimbledon's  own  aeoonnt  of  the  Cadiz  Bxpe- 
ditton  is  his  Journal  and  Rebtion,  ka.  (1626, 
cm.  4to) ;  Miother  accoont,  which  mnat  be  eon- 
aidered  as  to  a  great  extent  also  Wimbledoa'a 
is  The  Voyage  to  Cadiz,  bj  John  GlanviU*', 
«dit«d  by  Bev.  A.  B.  G-rosart  (Canideii  Society, 


1883),  the  istiodaction  to  which  oontuns  a  nn- 
mary  of  nearly  all  that  is  known  as  to  '^ll^Blilt- 
don's  life ;  The  charge  delivered  by  the  Sad  a( 
Essex  and  nine  other  CcJonels  at  the  Cooiidl 
Table  against  the  '^nsconnt  'Wnnblcdoa,  gonol 
of  the  last  Cales  voyage,  with  his  aasireT,  mi- 
taining  a  fiiQ  relation  of  the  drfeat  <^  the  mm 
voyage  is  printed  is  Lord  Lamdawna'i  Woita 
(1732),  ii.  849.  The  original  mannaoigtiiia 
the  Brit.  Mas.  BarL  87,  i.  88.  CopiM  ol  ti» 
Jonmal  of  the  Swiftrare  are  in  Han.  HS.  Kk, 
Ko.  34,  and  in  a  P.  Bom.  Charles  I,  xi.  23;  see 
also  Qwdiner's  HisL  of  Kneland,  vi.  1-24,  when 
tbeBeiaaaezeellentmapof Cadix.  AlifettfCedl, 
Visconnt  Wimbledon,  by  Hx.  Charles  DaUxsi^im 
pabliahed  in  two  volumes  in  1885.]    J.  K.  L 

OEGIL  JAMES,  tUrd  Eakl  or  Sun- 
xiTRT  {d.  1683>,  was  the  son  of  CHiailes,  hA 
ViseonntGranboum,  and  Jane,  danghtsrssd 
coheiress  of  James  Mtowell,  eari  of  Didstoa 
in  Scotland.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Ual^ 
CoU^e,  Oambridgi^  where  one  of  hi*  le- 
quaintances  was  Jowua  Barnes  pq.v.],  aotbot 
of  the  '  Life  of  Edward  in,'  wbb  states  tiitt 
fbr  'loyalty,  genuosity,  and  affiibility'  he 
was  most  likefy  to  '  advance  the  aoUe  Btae 
of  Cecil  to  the  utmost  period  of  glory.'  Oa 
21  Oct.  1669  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Howof 
Peers,  where  he  was  a  sealous  offomeoX  of 
the  Duke  of  YoiVs  sncoession.  In  Fefamsiy 
1676-7  he  was  committed  with  oldier  noUe- 
men  to  the  Tower  for  sttimortia^  the  pR^OA- 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Bnckinghaiii,  that  'tfa 
hMt  prorogation  of  parliament  waa  null  sad 
void  in  law'  (Eaohabs, SUbuy  qfEi^[Uml, 
8rd  ed.  928).  In  January  W8~8  he  wis 
sworn  a  privy  councillor  and  took  his  teat  it 
the  board  (Ltm'RELi.,  Diary,  i.  6).  luAiigiKt 
1680  he  was  elected  a  knight  of  die  Gsittr. 
He  died  in  May  168$  (^260).  Byhswife, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Maanen,  ead  of 
Butland,  who  died  in  France  80  Aag.  1082 
{U>.  216),  he  left  five  sons  and  flvB  danghtea. 

[Collins's  Peerage,  Sth  ed.  iii.  148-9 ;  Lidtidh 
Siarr ;  Eachard's  History  of  England.] 

T.r.ff. 

CEOn^  JAMES,  fourth  Easl  or  Saiv- 
BVBT  {d.  1693),  was  the  eldest  son  of  JaniM, 
third  earl  of  Salisbury  [q.  v.],  and  Mamiet, 
daughter  of  John  Manners,  earl  of  RnUind. 
He  married  Frances,  one  of  the  three  dangh- 
ters  and  coheiresses  of  Simon  Bennet  of 
Beechampton,  Buckinghamshire,  when  de 
was  only  thirteen  years  old  (LuiTBEU,2X*y« 
i.  209).  '  Salisbury,'  says  Lord  Maoanlay, 
'was  foolish  to  a  proverbt  His  figuievu 
so  bloated  by  sensual  indulgence  as  to  be 
almost  incapable  of  moving ;  and  this  aloT' 
gish  bodywas  the  abode  of  an  equally  sluniw 
mind.  He  was  represented  in  popular  Iub- 
poons  as  »  man  made  to  be  dnpe^  w  a  imb 
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who  had  hitherto  heen  ih»  p»y  of  gnmesten, 
and  who  might  as  well  be  the  pirey  of  friars.' 
In  January  1688-9  he  was  eommitted  to  the 
Tow«r  as  a  popish  recusant  (tb.  493),  but  the 
proeeeutlon  was  finally  waived  {ib.  u.  123). 
His  name  was  forced  by  Robert  Young  to 
s  document  pnipwting  to  be  that  of  an  asso- 
ciation who  had  bound  themselves  to  take 
arms  for  King  James,  and  to  aeiae  on  the 
Prince  of  Orange  dead  or  alive.  On  this  ac- 
count he  was  on  7  May  1692  committed  to 
the  Tower  (ib.  444),  but  nothing  being  proved 
against  him  his  bail  was  fixuiUy  discharged 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench  (ib.  629).  He 
died  26  Oct.  1698,  leaving  an  only  son,  three 
years  old  (ib.  888),  who  succeeded  him  as 
fifth  earl.  He  waa  buried  at  Hatfield  on 
29  Oct. 

rLnttrell's  Diary ;  Beresby's  Hemoits ;  Sprat's 
BelatioD  of  the  late  Wicked  Contrivance  of 
Stephen  Kl^i*I^«^u^  and  Bobert  Tonng,  1698 ; 
Macanlays  History  of  England ;  dntterbuck's 
HertftecishiM;  Channcy's  Hertfordshire;  Cd- 
lins"*  Feerage,  5th  ed.  ill  149.]  T.  F.  H. 

CECIL,  RICHARD  (1748-1810V  divine, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  evangelical  revival, 
was  bom  at  his  faiUier's  house  of  business  in 
ChisweU  Street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Luke's, 
Old  Street,  London,  8  Nov.  1748,  and  was 
baptised  in  the  paiiui  church  on  the  SOth  ot 
the  same  month.  His  father,  Thomas  Cecil, 
a  descendant  of  Cecil,  lord  Bo^hley,  was 
8cailet-dy«r  to  the  £a!st  India  Company,  a 
lucrative  calling  in  which  he  had  been  pr»- 
ceded  by  his  fauier  and  grandfather,  who  ea- 
tfkfcUshed  their  dye-works  on  their  firaehold 
pro^rty  in  Chiswell  Street.  His  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Tabitha  Qrosvenor,  She 
was  the  only  child  of  a  London  merchant,  a 
pious  dissenter.  Richard  was  the  youngest 
child  of  his  parents,  and  was  bom  after  his 
mother  was  fifty  years  old.  He  waa  allowed 
to  xelinquish  busmeas  for  literature  and  the 
fine  arts.  He  wrote  poetry  and  cultivated 
music,  becoming  a  proficient  on  the  violin, 
but  ha  chief  passion  was  for  painting,  which 
he  pursued  insatiably,  attending  all  the  pic- 
tnze  sales  in  London  and  practising  athcHue. 
He  made  a  clandeetine  visit  to  the  continent 
to  see  die  picturee  of  the  best  masters,  and 
wcndd  have  gone  to  Rome  if  his  funds  had 
proved  sufficient.  He  acquired  great  influ- 
ence among  his  youthful  associates,  and  glo- 
lied  in  being  an  apostle  of  infidehty  and  a 
leader  in  every  kind  of  profligacy.  Like  Au- 
{foatine  he  vras  brought  back  to  faith  and 
parity  by  the  pnyera  and  holy  example  of  hia 
mother.  On  nLs  conversion  he  resolved  to 
jtorote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  christian 
ministry.    To  this  his  father  made  no  serious 


ol^eetioo,  «nly  insisting  that  he  should  not 
leave  the  chiirch  of  England.  If  he  connected 
himself  with  'dissenters  or  sectaries,'  his 
father  would '  do  nothing  &>r  him  livuig  of 
dhring.'  CecilcommenoedresidenoeatQiiBen's 
CoUsffe,  Oxford,  19  May  1778,  and  took  his 
B.A.  degree,  weare  told, '  with  great  credit'  m. 
the  L^it  term  of  1777.  Uis  ordination,  both 
to  the  diaoonate  and  priesthood,  preceded  his 
B~A.  degree,  the  formier  taking  place  in  tiw 
chapel  of  BucJiden  Palace  at  the  hands  of 
Bishop  Oreea  22  Sept.  1776,  and  the  latter 
23  Feb.  1777.  His  title  was  given  him  by  the 
Rev.  John  Pngh,  the  incumbent  of  Rauoeby 
and  Cranwell,  near  Sleaford,  Linednshxre,  at 
that  time  one  of  tlie  most  influential  members 
of  the  evaaf^elical  party  in  the  chuoh,  and  one 
of  the  orkruiat(«8  of  the  Chnroh  Missienarx 
Society ;  his  stipend  was  401  From  Lincoln- 
shire he  waa  speedily  removed  to  Leicester^ 
diire,  then  also  comprised  within  tiie  diocese 
of  Lincoln,  to  take  tempera^  <jiai^  of  the 
parishes  of  Thomton-cum-Begworth  and 
Markfield,  then  vacant  throudb  the  inonm- 
bent'a  decease.  Early  in  1777,  through  the 
interest  of  powerful  evan^>dical  firiends,  he 
was  offered  the  two  small  Itvingsof  AllS<unts 
and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  at  CHifle  in 
the  town  of  Lewes  in  Sussex,  to  the  former 
of  which  he  was  instituted  27  Feb.  of  that 
year,  the  combined  income  of  the  two  recto- 
ries bebg  only  about  80/.  per  annum.  Here 
he  took  up  his  residence  and  fulfilled  the  da- 
ties  of  his  ministry  with  great  seal  and  ear- 
nestness unlal  the  dampness  of  his  reetoi^ 
produced  a  severe  rheomatio  affection  in  his 
head,  when  he  returned  to  London,  malong 
his  home  at  Islington.  Cecil  hdd  hi*  two 
Lewes  livings  for  twenty  years,  and  ceortainly 
did  not  reside  up<m  them  or  perform  the  duty 
personally  for  more  than  half  that  period. 
He  resigned  St.  Thomas's  early  in  1797  to 
the  curate  who  had  done  his  work,  and  All 
Saints  at  the  end  of  1798.  His  £ame  as  an 
eumeet  evangelical  preacher  had  preceded 
him  in  the  metropolis,  and  he  was  speedily 
engaged  to  undertake  various  leotnresh^s, 
one  at  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  at  6  ajn.,  an 
evening  lecture  at  Orange  Street  Obt^d, 
which  subsequently  became  a  nonconformist 
place  of  worship,  and  others.  He  shared  the 
charge  of  Long  Acre  Chapel  with  the  Ber. 
Henry  Foster,  another  of  the  &tfaer8  of  die 
evangelical  movement,  a  friend  of  Newton 
and  Scott,  and  in  1787  he  undertook  dM 
evening  lecture  at  CSirist  Church,  Spital- 
flelds,  which  he  held  alternately  with  Mr. 
Fostw,  the  lectureship  being  only  tenable  for 
three  years  consecutivelv,  till  1801.  Hie 
sphere  of  duty  with  whidi  Cecil's  name  is 
most  pomineintly  conneeted  is  St.  John's 
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Ghapel,  Bedford  Bow,  in  the  Mruh  of  St. 
Ancfrew'g,  Holborn,  now  pulled  down,  which 
continued  to  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tary  a  ctronghold  of  the  evangelical  doctrines 
first  introdacedbj  him  there.  To  this  chapel 
hew«sappointedmMarchl780bySirEardIey 
Wilmot,  acting  for  the  trustees  of  Rugby 
School,  the  patrons  thereof,  on  the  lecom- 
mendationoiArchbishopComwallis.  Hewas 
secured  from  an j  personal  risk  by  a  bond  given 
hr  Mrs.  Wilbonorce,  the  aunt  of  William 
Wilberfoiee,  which,  the  speculation  proving 
guoceasfal,  she  was  never  called  upon  to  fulfil. 
Cecil  continued  minister  of  St.  John's  Chapel 
till  his  death.  Two  years  after  his  resignation 
of  his  Lewes  livings  he  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Thornton  on  behalf  of  the  trustees, 
in  whom  the  presentation  had  been  vested  by 
his  father,  Mr.  John  Thornton  of  Clapham, 
with  the  united  benefice  of  Chobham  and  Bis- 
ley  in  Sorrey.  Here  he  spent  three  months 
in  the  summer  of  each  year,  to  the  great  moral 
and  religious  benefit  of  the  people,  until  his 
health,  which  was  enfeebled  by  incessant 
ministerial  labours,  after  one  or  two  serious 
illnesses  and  a  paralytic  8eizure,entirely  broke 
down  in  February  1808.  Visits  to  Bath, 
Clifton,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  other  places 
aflforded  him  temporary  relief,  but  no  perma- 
nent benefit  resulted,  and  he  died  at  Belle 
Vue,  Hampetead,  after  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
16  Aug.  1810,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  lus 
age.  Cecil  was  married  to  a  woman  whom 
her  admirable  memoir  of  her  husband  proves 
to  have  been  in  every  way  worthy  of  him, 
and  left  behind  him  a  large  family  d  sons  and 
daughters.  Of  the  remarkable  body  of  evan- 
gelical preachers  who  were  his  contemporaries 
m  London  Cecil  may  safely  be  pronounced  the 
intellectual  chief.  He  preached  from  notes, 
and  wrote  but  little  for  the  press,  and  his 
few  printed  sermons,  though  characterised 
^y  great  origrinality  of  thought  and  viffoor 
of  style,  can  give  no  adequate  idea  or  his 
pre-eminence  as  a  preacher.  He  was  '  cap- 
able,' we  are  told,  '  of  riretting  the  atten- 
tion of  a  congregation  by  the  originality  of 
his  conceptions,  the  plom,  straightforward 
force  of  hu  language,  the  firm  grasp  of  his 
subject,  and  by  a  happy  power  of  illustration 
which  gave  freshness  and  novelty  to  the  most 
familiar  subjects '  (Jbsrax,  Memoir,  p.  267). 
'Nature,'wntesCanon  Overton, '  had  endowed 
him  with  an  elegant  mind,  and  he  had  im- 
proved his  natural  gifts  by  steady  application. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  stately  dignity  both  in  his 
character  and  in  his  style  of  writing  which 
is  very  impressive '  (The  Englith  Ckurek  in 
the  J^kteenth  Century,  ii.  207).  His  '  Ori- 
ginal Thou^ts  on  Holy  Scripture,'  a  posthu- 
Bous  publication  of  notes  of  his  extempore 


sermons  taken  down  by  some  of  his  heaicn, 
fully  deserve  the  title  given  to  them,  llie 
truest  estimate  of  the  originality  of  OedTt 
mind  is  gained  from  his  '  Remains,'  whieh 
might  more  properly  be  called  his  'TaUe 
Tuk,'  being  a  collection  of  reminiscences  (^ 
his  conversation  made  by  his  friend  and  the 
editor  of  his  writings,  the  Rev.  Joeiah  Fntt 
Of  these  Canon  Overton  justly  remarks  they 
'  show  traces  of  a  scholarly  habit  of  mind,'« 
sense  of  humour,  a  grasp  of  leading  princi^S!, 
a  liberality  of  thought,  and  capacity  of  ^ipre- 
ciating  good  wherever  it  might  be  fonnd, 
which  render  them,  short  though  they  are,  a 
valuable  contribution  to  evangelical  litoa- 
ture '  (ib.)  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  con- 
tributions to  the  discussions  of  the  '  Edectie 
Society,'  which  met  in  the  vestry  room  of  St 
John's  Chapel,  the  notes  of  which  were  puli- 
liehed  in  1866  by  Archdeacon  Pratt,  nnder 
the  title  of 'Eclectic Notes.'  In  his  breadth 
of  view  and  freedom  from  prejudice  he  shows 
himself  in  advance  of  his  age.  His  minist^, 
we  are  told,  was  eveiywhere  popular,  and  la 
the  best  sense  successful.  Both  at  St  John's 
and  at  Chobham  he  had  to  encounter  a  Isr^ 
amount  of  prejudice.  He  lived  down  this 
opposition,  and  in  both  spheres  of  duty  he 
speedily  gathered  large  and  deeply  attached 
congregations.  His  person  and  bearing  were 
dignified,  and  his  sermons  were  delivers  with 
a  conscious  authority  which  silenced  opposi- 
tion. His  decision  of  character  and  wlf- 
mastery  is  shown  by  his  cutting  the  strings 
of  his  violin  when  at  Oxford,  and  never  re- 
placing them,  lest  it  should  divert  him  btm 
his  studies,  and  by  his  resolve  never  again  to 
visit  an  exhibition  of  paintings  on  discovetinf 
that  his  attention  had  been  unduly  dirertea 
from  a  sick  person  he  was  visiting  by  a  pietnie 
hanging  in  the  room.  The  worlis  of  Cedl 
were  collected  and  published  after  his  death 
by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  and  have  gone 
through  several  editions.  They  include  'Me- 
moirs of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  B.  Cadono.' 
'  Memoir  of  John  Bacon,  the  Sculptor,  and 
of  the  '  Rev.  John  Newton,'  a  coUectiMi  of 
'  Miscellanies,'  comprising  'A  Friendly  Yiat 
to  a  House  of  Mourning,'  one  of  the  beat 
knovra  of  Cecil's  works, '  Short  EQnts  to  a 
Soldier,' '  A  Word  on  the  Peace,'  written  in 
1801,  and  other  minorpieces.  TTiese  aiefol- 
lowed  by  the  only  sermons,  six  in  ntunler, 
prepared  bythe  author  for  publication,  thii^ 
three  sermons  taken  in  shorthand,  ana,  hfat 
the  most  remaricable  of  the  whole  collemon, 
the '  Remains '  already  mentioned.  Tb  diese 
may  be  added  the  '  Original  Thoughts  on 
Holy  Scripture,' published  in  1848,  a&o  bm 
shorthand  notes,  onder  the  editorship  of  fait 
daughter. 
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[Memoir  of  Ber.  Bichard  Cecil,  by  bis  widow; 
A  View  of  the  Ciiarnctor  of  the  Ker.  R.  Cecil, 
by  the  ReT.  Josiah  Piatt ;  Memoir  of  the  Rer. 
cWlee  Jerram.]  E.  V. 

GEOIL,  ROBERT,  first  £ibl  of  S&ub- 
Sinti  and  first  ViscorHi  Ckakbobne  (1668  ?- 
1612),  statesman,  was  son  of  William  Cecil, 
lord  Burghley  [q.  vj,  by  Mildred,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke.  The  place  of  his 
birth  has  never  been  fixed  with  certainty. 
He  declared  that  he  was  bom  in  Westminater. 
The  year,  too,  is  doubtfoL  When  Thomas 
Cecil,  his  elder  brother,  was  in  France  in 
January  1663,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  he 
should  return  sooner  than  had  been  intended, 
because  his  father's '  youni^r  son '  had  recently 
died.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  Thomas  Cecil  at 
this  time  had  no  brother,  and  hence  the  birth 
of  Robert,  the  future  Lord  Salisbury,  must  be 
set  down  at  the  earliest  some  time  in  1568. 
Being  of  a  weakly  constitution  and  a  delicate 
physique,  he  was  educated  at  home  under  pri- 
vate tutors.  It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Ricwd 
Neile,  eventually  archbishop  of  York,  was  one 
of  them ;  it  is  certain  he  was  one  of  Lord 
Burghley's  chaplains  and  received  his  prefer- 
ments through  the  aid  afforded  him  by  father 
and  son.  Wben  it  ia  said,  as  it  often  has  been 
said,  that  Robert,  earl  of  Essex,  was  his '  early 
plavmate,'  it  is  forgotten  that  Essex  was  his 
junior  by  at  least  four  years,  and  was  actually 
a  member  of  Lord  Burghley's  household  only 
for  a  few  weeks.  It  is  said  that  Cecil  entered 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1681, 
though  if  it  were  so  he  must  have  gone  up  to 
the  university  four  or  five  years  older  than 
-was  usual  at  this  time.  In  1684  he  was  sent 
to  France,  and  probably  remained  abroad 
for  great  part  of  two  years.  He  was  M.P. 
for  Westminster  in  1684  and  in  1680.  In 
1688  he  was  in  Lord  Derby's  train  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  sending  an  embassy  to  negotiate 
conditions  of  peace  with  Spain ;  and  we  may 
assume  that  his  fiamiliarity  with  continental 
languages  qualified  him  to  act  as  emissary  to 
announce  to  Parma  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
missioners, lu  the  parliament  that  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  a  few  weeks  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  armada,  but  which  did 
not  actually  meet  till  February  1589,  Cecil 
aat  as  kniglit  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of 
Hertford,  and  this  year  he  served  as  high 
sheriff  for  that  county.  It  seems,  too,  to  have 
been  the  yesr  of  his  marriage.  Robert,  earl 
of  Essex,  was  at  this  time  high  in  favour  with 
the  queen,  and,'intoxicated  by  the  kind  treat- 
ment he  had  received,  his  vanity  led  him  to 
regard  bimself  as  a  power  in  the  state.  He 
actually  hoped  to  supplant  his  former  guar- 
dian, Lord  Burghley,  and  to  become  the  di- 
rector of  the  counsels  of  the  nation.  Davison, 


whom  ESisabeth  had  made  the  victim  of  her 
statecraft  and  ruined  for  his  part  in  the  exe- 
cution of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  a  friend 
and  protigS  of  Essex,  and  the  earl  was  beat 
on  restoring  him  to  his  old  place  of  secretary. 
Though  Elizabeth  would  not  so  far  gratify  the 
favourite,  she  kept  the  post  vacant  from  year 
to  year,  Cecil  in  the  meantime  doins  all  the 
real  work  that  was  required.  In  1591  (20  May) 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthooil  on  the 
occasion  of  the  queen's  being  received  at  a 
strange  entertainment  given  by  Lord  Burgh- 
ley  at  Theobalds.  In  August  of  the  same  year 
he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  but  it  was 
not  until  1596,  during  the  Earl  of  Essex's 
absence  on  the  Cadiz  expedition,  that  he  was 
at  last  appointed  secretary  of  state.  In  1598 
Philip  II,  wearied  by  his  long  succession  of 
hiuniliating  reverses  in  his  protracted  con- 
flict with  Bi^land,  made  overtures  of  peace 
to  Henry  I\  .  If  Spain  and  France  should 
unite  in  any  friendly  alliance,  it  might  be  a 
serious  matter  for  the  queen  and  her  people. 
To  prevent  such  an  alliance  Cecil  was  sent 
over,  with  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Brooke, 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  some  others,  on  an  extraordinary  embassy 
to  France,  and  arrived  at  Paris  on  3  March. 
Two  despatches  of  Cecil's,  giving  an  account 
of  this  embassy,  have  been  preserved.  He  was 
back  again  in  England  on  29  April.  Lord 
Burghley,  who  was  now  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year,  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  failing 
health,  and  he  diedon  4  Aug. 

After  his  father's  death  Cecil's  position  was 
one  of  peculiar  isolation.  He  had  nothiiw 
like  a  caoinet  to  support  him,  or  to  share  wit£ 
him  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  his 
official  duties.  In  political  sagacity  there  was 
none  to  compare  with  him,  none  to  look  to 
as  a  coadjutor  who  might  be  trusted,  and 
no  friend  to  whom  he  could  unbosom  himself 
with  safety.  His  gifted  mother  had  diod  nine 
years  before.  Sisters  he  had  none  surviving ; 
only  one  of  them  had  left  any  offspring.  His 
brother  Thomas,  lord  Buighley  [q.  v.],  can 
never  have  been  much  to  him.  He  had  been  a 
widower  since  1691.  His  only  son  (William, 
the  second  earl  of  Salisbury)  was  a  child  of 
seven,  his  only  daughter  a  year  older.  His 
aimt.  Lady  Bacon,  in  one  of  her  letters  of  this 
date,  expresses  her  belief  that  he  would  be 
'  better  with  a  good  wife ; '  but  he  never  mar* 
ried  again.  His  cousins,  Francis  and  Anthony 
Bacon  [q.  v.],  had  taken  their  side  against 
him,  and  looked  upon  Essex  as  their  patron 
rather  than  their  cautious  and  inscrutable 
kinsman.  Always  in  sore  need  of  money  uid 
always  greedy  for  any  advancement,  they 
thought  there  was  more  to  be  got  out  of  the 
dashing  young  earl,  who  gave  himself  all  tba 
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Bin  of  a  1)01111  tiM  sovereign,  and  _ 
shared  in  their  patron's  contempt  for  UeaX'B 
cool  head  and  provoking  self-command.  It 
ia  small  wonder  if  this  man  of  thirtv-five, 
watching  the  queen  growing  old  and  know- 
ing himself  to  he  unloved,  should  at  times 
have  been  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  loneliness, 
and  should  have  written  in  a  cjnical  tone  to 
Sir  John  Harrington : '  Qood  knight,  rest  eon- 
tent,  and  give  heed  to  one  that  hath  sorrowed 
in  the  bright  lustre  of  a  court,  and  gone  heavily 
even  on  the  best-seeming  fair  ground.  I  know 
it  bringeth  little  comfort  on  earth,  and  he  is, 
I  reckon,  no  wise  man  that  looketh  this  way 
to  heaven.' 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in 
rebruary  15^  no  new  parliament  was  sum- 
moned till  October  1601.  Meanwhile  Essex 
inM  removed  out  of  Cecil's  path  by  being  sent 
to  Ireland.  In  September  1699  Essex  sud- 
denly presented  himself  before  the  queen  with- 
out having  previously  obtained  any  leave  of 
ahsence  from  his  province.  Such  an  offence 
could  not  be  parsed  over.  On  5  June  1600 
the  earl  was  brought  before  eighteen  commis- 
sioners, numbering  among  them  the  chief  of- 
ficers of  the  state,  whose  business  it  was  to 
leport  upon  his  misconduct.  Cecil  was  among  I 
the  commissionws,  of  course,  and  it  was 
through  his  discreet  intercession  and  the  coup- 1 
te^  and  forbearance  whidi  he  displayed 
that  the  earl  was  allowed  his  liberty,  though 
still  forbidden  the  royal  presence.  In  toe 
Februarv  foUowrng  Eenez  engaged  upon  his 
Biad  outbreak,  and  on  19  Feb.  1601  ne  was 
{rut  upon  hie  trial.  In  the  course  of  that  trial 
tt  highlv  dramatic  incident  occurred.  '  Essex 
accused  Sir  Kobert  Cecil  of  having  said  that 
the  infanta  of  Spain  was  the  right  neir  to  tlie 
erown  of  Engluid.  The  secretary  .  . .  stepped 
forth  on  this  being  said,  and  desiring  to  speak 
insisted  that  Essex  should  produce  his  au- 
thority, who  only  replied  that  Southampton 
had  heard  it  as  well  as  himself.  Cecil  then 
oonjuved  the  latter  Ir^  his  duty  to  Gkid,  b^  his 
dbnstianity  and  therr  ancient  fiiieadship,  to 
name  the  couttcillor  to  whom  he  was  reported 
to  have  made  this  speech.  Being  told  it  was 
Mr.  Comptroller,  the  secretary  fell  on  his 
knees,  deured  that  Sir  William  EnoUys 
might  be  sent  for,  and  sent  a  message  to  the 
mieen,  vowing  to  God  that  if  she  would  not 
allow  Sir  Wimam  to  come  he  would  die  rather 
than  ever  serve  her  again.'  The  baseless 
charge  was  entirely  discnredited,  but  it  was  a 
critical  moment  in  Cecil's  life.  It  was  only 
after  Essex  hod  suffsred  for  his  awkward  at- 
tempt at  an  insurrection  that  Cecil  allowed 
himself  to  entw  into  communication  with 
Jamee  I,  precisely  as  his  father  had  done  with 
Elisabeth,  and  with  ohancteristic  eauti<Mihe 


began  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  kine  of  Soota 
to  succeed  to  the  throng  as  Burghley  had  draw 
fbr  the  queen.  So  well,  however,  was  tUi 
secret  of  state  kept  that  it  was  not  till  a  cen- 
tury ago  that  the  existence  of  any  suoh  oor> 
respondenoe  had  bees  suspected,  and  not  tffl 
Mr.  Bruce  puMished  than  fbr  the  Cazudea 
Society  that  the  real  contents  of  those  letters 
were  made  known  to  the  world. 

In  the  following  October  Queen  Elisahett'k 
last  mrliament  assembled,  and  Cecil  repte- 
sented  Hertfordshire,  as  he  had  dons  in  the 
three  previous  parliaments.  In  the  defaatei 
tiiat  ensued  he  spoke  with  remarkable  dignitf 
and  force.  His  business  was  to  obtain  tb 
supplies  for  prosecuting  the  war  with  Spain, 
which  now  tnreatened  to  be  carried  on  in  Ire- 
land, and  to  make  the  best  of  thegrievtBoes, 
Xiallv  those  which  had  to  do  with  mno- 
i,  of  whidi  the  popular  party  in  the  boast 
were  disposed  to  complain  loudly.  He  managed 
to  obtain  the  necessary  subsidies,  and  the  ptr- 
liameat  was  dissolved  m  less  than  two  mcmtfai 
after  it  had  assembled.  During  the  ramainder 
of  the  queen's  reign  his  work  necessitated  Us 
keeping  many  secretaries;  even  his  privite 
letters  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  attend  to, 
'  not  being  able,'  as  he  writes, '  to  undei^ 
the  continual  multi^<aty  of  the  deepatcliM 
of  state  and  the  due  correspondences  wUAI 
owe.'  The  accession  of  James  I  found  hiiB 
prepared  at  all  points.  Elizabeth  died 
24  March  1603,  at  a  a.m.  At  eleven,  in 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  chief  nobility  tnd 
others,  Cecil  read  the  proclamation  decuiio; 
that  James  was  king  of  Ehigland.  He  wu 
continued  as  secretary  by  James  I,  and  on 
13  May  made  Boron  Cecil  of  Eesendine,  Bit- 
land,  on  20  Aug.  1604  Viscount  Oi*nbonie,on 
4  May  1605  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  on  SOMsy 
1606  a  knight  of  tiie  Garter.  He  was  tori- 
lieutenant  of  Hertfordshire  from  1005  till 
death.  A  lar^  portion  of  his  father's  landed 
property  had  descended  to  him  by  the  deed  of 
settlement  made  when  Burghley  had  nairisd 
Ladv  Mildred,  Burleigh  House  and  the  bulk 
of  the  Lincolnshire  estates  which  had  come 
through  his  grandmother  being  mtaOed  vpoa 
his  elder  brother,  now  Earl  of  Exeter.  Be 
had  alsosncceedMhis&theras  master  of  tht 
court  of  wards,  and  in  October  1603  vis 
appointed  lord  high  steward  to  the  qaeea, 
Anne  of  Denmark.  His  resources  must  ban 
been  very  large.  From  this  time  till  his  ieA 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  vholt 
administration  of  the  cootttry  was  in  his  handk 
The  extravagance  of  theki^and  the  greedi- 
ness of  the  courtiers  knew  no  bounds.  Tfct 
Englishmen  denounced  the  Scotchmen  as  rs- 
paaous  plunderers ;  but  it  spears  thst  then 
was  veiy  littie  to  ehooee  betireen  than,  sal 
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that  the  English  actually  absorbed  the  larg«r 
Asn  of  the  spoils.  Every  one  seemed  to  be 
bent  upon  enriching  himself  as  speedily  as 
possible.  CWy  Salisbnry  continued  steadily 
St  his  duties.  He  worked  while  others  were 
playmg  each  his  own  game.  The  policy  at 
Salisbnry  during  James's  reign  and  his  stat«s- 
maaship  are  hudly  within  the  province  of 
sneli  a  biography  as  this ;  they  may  be  studied 
in  the  pages  01  Mr.  Gardiner's  history.  Salis- 
harfe  last  preferment  was  bestowed  upon 
him  when  by  the  death  of  Thomas,  earl  of 
Dorset,  he  succeeded  that  nobleman  as  lord 
treasurer  on  6  May  1608.  From  that  time 
tfll  his  death  the  finances  of  the  country  came 
morethaneverunderhisdirection.  Theking's 
debts,  notwithstanding  the  reckless  profusion 
that  characterised  him,  were  greatly  reduced 
Ijf  Salisbury's  dexterous  management,  and 
the  <»dinary  reTenue  of  the  country  nearly 
lonbled  itself  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
king's  reign.  With  regard  to  his  receiving 
aoney  from  Spain  it  was  part  of  that  vile 
lystem  which  his  father  had  established,  and 
nto  which  he  was  perhaps  forced,  of  employ- 
ng  every  means  that  came  to  hand  for  obtain- 
ng  information  of  the  doings  of  the  catholics, 
[hat  he  gave  any  information  or  that  he  ever 
letrayed  the  trust  committed  to  him  there  is 
lot  &  tittle  of  evidence  to  show. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  an  abler  speaker  than 
lis  father,  brighter  and  quicker.  Certainly 
he  impression  made  by  his  speeches  in  par- 
iament  appears  to  have  been  very  great. 
Tet  he  was  a  man  of  far  less  wide  culture 
ban  the  first  Lord  Burghley,  and  though 
hancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge 
rom  Feb.  1600-1,  and  a  liberal  benefactor  to 
)xtoid,  in  the  shape  of  a  valuable  collection 
f  books  bestowed  upon  the  university  library 
a.  1605,  he  appears  to  have  had  but  faint 
;rmpathy  with  learning  or  learned  men,  and 
ad  none  of  the  instincts  or  tastes  of  the 
tndent. 

Ho  was  in  person  much  below  the  middle  i 
eight,  probably  not  exceeding  five  feet  two 
r  three,  with  some  slight  curvature  of  the 
)tne,  the  eflTect  of  which,  as  Mr.  Brewer  says, 
'as  '  exaggerated  by  the  dress  and  fashion  of 
le  times.'  He  was  sensitive  upon  this  sub- 
ct,  as  all  are  who  labour  under  any  defor- 
lity.  It  is  said  that  his  cousin.  Sir  Francis 
aeon,  aimed  one  of  his  most  famous  essays 
^nst  this  misfortune,  and  some  of  the  most 
uel  and  scurrilous  lampoons  which  were 
Bculated  to  his  annoyance  by  the  hangers- 
»  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1600  did  not 
Tget  to  draw  attention  to  his  '  wry  neck, 
coked  back,  and  splay  foot.'  Queen  Eliza- 
ith  did  not  scruple  to  call  him  her '  little  elf,' 
id  James  J.  called  him  his  'pigmy,'  and  even 


addressed  him  in  writing  as  his '  little  beagle.* 
He  made  no  sig^n  of  pain,  but  he  felt  the 
sting  of  it.  Perhaps  there  is  no  Ehiropean 
statesman  who  has  occupied  so  pominent  and 
so  commanding  a  position  in  history  during 
the  last  three  centuries  with  whose  public 
life  and  political  administration  we  are  so 
familiar  in  all  its  details,  and  of  whose  j«i» 
Tate  life  we  know  so  little,  as  Lord  Salisbaiy. 
It  is  only  when  he  is  death-stricken  and  when 
a  few  days  of  life  remain  to  him  that  wo  find 
the  curtain  raised  which  covers  his  private 
character  through  life. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  exact  place  or  time  of  his 
birth.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  marriage, 
of  the  birth  of  his  children,  of  his  wire's 
death,  indeed  of  anything  concerned  with 
his  boyhood  and  early  manhood.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  tutors  or  schoolmasters.  There 
is  no  record  of  his  matriculation  at  Cambridge 
nor  any  evidence  of  his  having  taken  a  degree 
there,  exc«pt  such  as  is  afibrded  by  the  fact 
that  he  incorporated  at  Oxford  in  1606. 
Though  there  are  many  indications  of  hie 
having  possessed  a  kindly  and  aflTectionate 
nature,  he  seems  never  to  have  had  a  friend- 
ship. Life  was  to  him  a  game  which  he 
was  playing  for  hipfh  stakes,  and  men  and 
women  were  only  pieces  upon  the  board,  set 
there  to  be  swept  off  by  one  side  or  the  other 
or  allowed  to  stand  so  long  only  as  the  risk 
of  letting  them  remain  there  was  not  too  great. 
The  immense  tension  at  which  he  lived  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  cultivate  any  taste  for 
art  or  literature,  yet  he  certainly  had  an  in- 
nate appreciation  of  grandeur  and  symmetry 
in  architecture,  and  he  inherited  from  his  fa- 
ther what  amounted  to  a  passion  for  building 
and  planting.  In  1607,  James  I,  having  taken 
a  fancy  for  Lord  Salisbury's  beautiful  house 
at  Theobalds  in  Hertfordshire,  offered  to  ex- 
change Hatfield  for  it.  The  earl  could  hardly 
refuse.  He  had  no  sooner  got  possession  of 
the  new  domain  than  he  began  to  plan  and 
construct  the  glorious  mansion  which  remains 
a  splendid  monument  of  his  good  taste  and 
magnificence.  Mr.  Brewer  says  he  was  his 
own  architect.  This  is  true  only  so  far  as  the 
general  conception  washisown ;  the  draughts- 
man of  the  plans  and  details,  the  real  archi- 
tect was  Robert  Limminge,  who  afterwards 
designed  ond  built  the  hardly  less  beautiful 
mansion  of  Blickling  in  Norfolk.  Hatfield 
was  never  the  residence  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Salisbury ;  it  was  not  completed  till  after  his 
death. 

Lord  Salisbury  married  Elizabeth,  daught«r 
of  William  Brooke,  fifth  baron  Cobham,  and 
sister  of  the  two  wretched  men,  Henry,  lord 
Cobham,  and  George  Brooke,  who  were  im« 
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plicated  with  Markham,  Watson,  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  in  the  '  Bye  plot.'  By  this 
lady  hehad  two  children:  Frances,  a  daughter, 
who  on  26  June  1610  married  Henry  Clifford, 
only  son  of  the  fourth  earl  of  Cumberland, 
and  William,  his  successor  as  second  earl  of 
Salisbury,  who,  on  1  Dec.  1608,  married  Lady 
Catherine  Howard,  youngest  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas, earl  Suffolk,  and  sister  of  the  infamous 
Countess  of  Elssex.  The  earl  aeema  never  to 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  any  male 
issue  firom  either  of  these  alliances.  Oi  Lady 
Clifford's  children  only  one  daughter  attained 
a  marriageable  age ;  his  successor's  eldest  son 
was  not  bom  till  1616.  Of  that  successor 
Clarendon  has  left  perhaps  his  most  caustic 
<  character.'  Lord  Salisbury's  constitution  had 
begun  to  show  signs  of  breaking  up  for  a  year 
or  two  before  his  death.  As  early  as  the 
spring  of  1611  he  was  reported  to  be  dying. 
In  the  summer  Sir  Theodore  Mayeme  re- 
garded his  case  as  hopeless,  but  he  continued 
through  the  winter  transacting  business,  and 
in  January  there  was  some  amendment. 

In  Apnl  1612  he  set  out  for  Bath,  where 
the  waters,  it  was  said,  were  likely  to  restore 
him.  On  8  May  he  wrote  his  last  letter  to 
his  son,  whom  he  had  expressly  ordered  not 
to  come  to  him ;  but  the  young  man  would 
not  heed  the  injunction,  and  on  the  19th  was 
at  his  &ther's  side.  Feeling  that  all  hope  of 
a  cure  was  gone,  and  anxious  to  reach  home 
before  the  end  should  come,  he  left  Bath  on 
the  Slat.  The  journey  told  upon  his  ex- 
hausted frame,  and  heomysucceeaed  in  reach- 
ing Marlborough,  where  he  was  received  into 
the  parsonage  house,  and  there  breathed  his 
last  on  24  May  1612.  He  died  owing  nearly 
38,0001^,  at  that  time  an  enormous  sum,  which 
it  required  the  sale  of  an  extensive  territory 
to  dear  off. 

Two  curious  stories  which  have  reached  us 
regarding  Lord  Salisbury  deserve  to  be  no- 
ticed. The  first  is  to  be  found  in  Lodge's 
'  Illustrations  of  English  History '  (iii.  1«3), 
and  has  been  more  tnan  once  quoted  or  re- 
ferred to  as  showing  that  Cecil  was  a  'man 
jof  gallaatry.'  It  appears  that  he  had  given 
a  picture  of  himself  to  Elizabeth,  lady  Derby, 
apparently  aa  a  wedding  present;  that  the 
picture '  was  on  a  dainty  tablet,  and  the  queen 
«spying  it  .  ,  .  snatched  it  away,  .  .  .  fas- 
tened it  to  her  shoe,  and  walked  long  with 
it  there.'  Hereupon  Cecil  got  one  of  the 
court  poets  to  write  some  verses  upon  the 
incident,  and  some  one  else  to  set  them  to 
music.  Writers  who  are  prone  to  draw  hasty 
inferences  from  scrape  of  information,  and 
readws  who  are  always  ready  to  accept  the 
worst  rather  than  the  simplest  interpretation 
•f  a  stray  anecdote,  require  to  be  warned  that 


Elizabeth,  lady  Derby,  was  Cecil's  niece,  his 
own  sister's  child  1  The  other  stoay  is  told 
by  Dr.  Donne  in  one  of  his  letters,  bat  nothing 
like  an  allusion  to  the  circumstanoea  is  toM 
met  with  in  any  contemporary  writer.  Tbe 
internal  evidence  which  Donne's  letter  afSbcdt 
fixes  the  date  to  about  1  Aug.  1600.  Aoooei- 
ing  to  this  letter,  in  consequence  of  a  vitdant 
quarrel  between  Salisbury  and  Lord  Bart- 
ford,  Salisbury  sent  the  otker  '  a  diveet  disl- 
lenge  by  his  servant,  Mr.  SJiightley.  .  . . 
All  circumstances  were  so  clearly  handlwi 
between  them,  that  St.  James  was  agreed  foe 
the  place,  and  they  were  both  oome  fion 
their  several  lodgings  and  u]»n  the  war  to 
have  met,  when  they  were  interrupted  by 
such  as  firom  the  king  were  sent  to  have  ewe 
of  it.'  Fifty  years  before  this  time  Salisboiy's 
elder  brother,  the  future  Earl  of  Exetsr, 
had  been  ordered  to  leave  Paris  to  i«nove 
him  from  the  contaminating  influMioe  of  tUs 
same  Lord  Hertford,  then  a  young  man  of 
dissolute  life  and  expensive  habits.  He  wu 
now  considerably  over  seventy.  Salisboiy 
himself  was  thirty  years  his  junior,  and  had 
been  made  lord  treasurer  the  year  bdbie. 
Donne,  in  tellii^  the  story,  regards  it  as  so  Lib- 
probable  that  his  conespond^t  would  hardly 
be  brought  to  believe  it ;  but  that  it  can  have 
been  a  mere  invention,  or  that  an  evoit  so 
extraordinary  should  have  been  hushed  np 
and  never  found  its  way  into  the  newa-lettsn 
of  the  time,  seems  equally  inexplicable.  Pos- 
sibly when  the  Hatfield  MSS.  which  are  oon- 
cemed  with  this  period  shall  have  been  calea- 
dared,  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  ths 
curious  episode. 

[The  main  sources  for  the  biography  of  Loid 
Salisbury  are  to  be  found  in  the  documoits  snm- 
marised  in  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers  (Do- 
mestic) covering  the  period  between  1681  uxl 
I6I8.  Next  in  importance  come  Winwix>d's  Xe- 
morials  of  State  (3  vols.  foL  1725)  and  th«Cbait 
and  Times  of  James  I,  printed  in  1848  trvm  the 
manoscriots  whidi  The.  Birdi  left  behind  Urn. 
Bishop  Goodman's  Court  and  Times  of  Jamei  I 
was  published  by  Professor  Biever  in  2  voli. 
8vo,  1839.  It  contains  some  valuable  Itttm 
printed  nowhere  else.  The  bishop's  '  character' 
of  Salisbniy  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 
The  best  sketch  of  Loid  Salisbnty  is  to  be  finmd 
in  Brewer's  English  Studies ;  the  writer  bad  the 
great  advantage  of  having  the  Hatfield  F*P^ 
for  years  under  his  supemsion.  Niehofai  no- 
gresses  of  Elizabeth  uid  James  I  are  MI  tl 
cnrioos  information,  but  the  index  to  thesesavai 
qnarto  volumes  is  altogether  insn^Ieieat  The 
minute  account  by  Hr.  John  Bowles,  aftwwar^ 
bishop  of  Rochester,  of  Salisbiiry's  ilast  sifkMM 
and  death  is  to  be  found  ia  Peek%  DtsidMata 
Onrioea,  i.  205.  For  all  that  eonoemsOeeirs  rda- 
tions  with  Mr  Anthony  Baoon,  Bird's  Mamoto 
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«f  the  Iteign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  invalu^ 
sMe.  For  aU  that  ooncenu  his  dealiogs  vith  Sir 
IVsDcis  Bacon,  Spedding's  Life  and  Letters  of 
Baoon  is  exhaastire,  as  is  Edwards's  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh  for  all  trhicb  concerns  his  con- 
nection vith  that  nnfortnnate  genins.  These 
three  last-named  irorks  are,  each  in  its  own  wav, 
essential  to  the  student  of  this  period.  Oaptain 
Dsrarenz's  Lives  of  the  Dererenz,  Earls  of  Essex 
(2  Tols.  8to,  I86S),  is  a  careful  and  indostrions 
piece  of  advocacy.  The  following  works  will  be 
foond  to  snpport  statements  made  in  the  text : — 
Collini^s  Peerage,  iL  486  et  seq. ;  Lodge's  Illaa- 
tntions  of  British  History  (4to,  1791),  iii.  87, 
124,  146,  &e.;  CoUins's  Srdner  Papers  (fol. 
1746),  ii.  324  et  seq.;  FrondB's  History  of  Eng- 
land, vol,  xii. ;  S.  B.  Gardiner's  Histoiy  of  Eng- 
land, I603-I642,  vols.  i.  and  ii.;  D'Ewes's  Jonr- 
nals  of  the  Parliaments  of  Qneen  Elizabeth  (fol. 
1693);  Comspondence  of  King  James  VI  with 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  ed.  John  Bmce  (Camden  So- 
detj),  1861 ;  Donne's  Letters,  4to,  1664,  p.  218. 
There  an  a  few  scraps  concerning  him  in  Wood's 
AtbennOzon.  and  in  the  Fasti.  The  flimsy  gossip 
whidi  forms  the  staple  of  such  writers  as  Nann- 
ton,  Weldon,  Osborne,  sad  the  catholics,  who  for 
the  most  part  got  their  stories  at  second  or  third 
hand,  are  scarcely  worth  notiee.  Though  Salis- 
boiy  was  chancellor  of  the  university  of  0am- 
bridge,  his  name  appears  but  once  or  twice  in 
Cooper's  Annals.  The  Calendar  of  the  Hatfield 
MS8.  (Historical  M33.  Commission)  sheds  light 
upon  various  incidents  of  his  private  life.] 

A.J. 

CEOIL,  THOMAS,  first  Eabl  of  Ezbtbb, 
second  Lobd  Bukghlbt  (1642-1633),  eldest 
eon  of  William  (Ilecil,  lord  Biuvhley,  by  Ms^ 
C!heke  [see  Cbcii.,  WiLUi.M],  was  lioni  on 
6  May  1642.  He  seems  to  have  been  broaght 
npunder  tutors  at  his  father's  house,  and  never 
to  have  received  a  university  education ;  he 
gave  no  signs  of  more  than  average  ability,  and 
It  was  probably  because  his  father  knew  him 
to  be  deficient  in  capacity  that  he  felt  com- 

eed  to  keep  him  in  the  background  during 
own  lifetime.  In  June  I60I  he  was  sent 
with  Sir  Thomas  Windebank  to  travel  on 
the  continent,  bat  he  had  hardly  got  to  Paris 
before  he  began  to  exhibit  a  taste  for  di»- 
ripatioii,  and  ne  seems  to  have  indalmd  that 
taste  with  much  freedom.  His  father  was 
greatly  distressed  by  the  reports  he  received, 
uid  in  0]]fe  of  his  letters  expresses  a  fear  that 
bis  son  fwill  return  home  like  a  spending 
only  to  keep  a  tennis  court.' 
ibank,  when  he  had  been  in  Paris 
than  a  year,  wrote  home  in  despair, 
Lfire  was  no  doing  anything  with 
man,  whose  i&e  and  dusolnte 
quite  got  beyond  his  control,  and 
reconmulHed  his  being  recalled.  To  this, 
™we\ei»is  father  did  not  agree,  and  we 
hear  tha^^a  AugoRt  1682  they  left  Paris 
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'  secretly,'  and  slipped  away  to  Antwerp  and 
thence  made  their  way  to  Spires,  HeidelDei|^, 
and  Frankfort.  YoungOeciPsoondnctshowMl 
no  improvement,  and  though  hisfather  wished 
him  to  visit  Italy  and  Switzerland  he  had 
no  deeire  himself  to  prolong  his  stay  abroad, 
and  returned  in  the  spring  of  1668.  In  1668 
he  was  M.P.  for  Stamford,  and  again  in 
1671  and  1672.  In  1664  he  married  Doro- 
thy, second  daughter  and  coheiress  of  John, 
lord  Latimer,  negotiations  for  the  marriage 
having,  it  appears,  been  begun  two  years  be- 
fore. Dnring  the  next  five  years  we  hear 
little  of  him,  but  during  the  rebellion  of  the 
northern  earls  in  1669  he  showed  a  com- 
mendable activity,  and  did  not  fcnrget  to 
claim  his  rewArd.  In  1670  the  Earl  of  Sus- 
sex, underwhom  he  had  served,  recommended 
him  to  the  queen  as  deserving  some  recc^ni- 
tion,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks,  wUch 
has  been  preserved.  If  it  be  a  fair  specimen 
of  his  style  of  composition,  he  must  indeed 
have  been  a  man  of  out  small '  parts.'  Next 
year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  French  ambassa- 
dor visiting  Cambridge,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Burghley  as  ohanoellor  of  the  university, 
and  other  notables,  Cecil  was  admitted  M.  A. 
by  a  special  grace  of  the  senate.  At  a  mag- 
nificent tournament  held  at  Westminster 
during  this  year  he  took  a  prominent  part, 
and  received  a  prize  at  the  hands  of  the 
queen  for  his  prowess  at  the  barriers.  He 
had  always  had  a  desire  for  a  military  life, 
which  his  father  would  never  allow  him  to 
gratl^ ;  but  in  1578  he  volunteered  for  the 
Sootch  war  without  asking  leave,  and  was 
present  at  the  storming  of  Edinburgh  on 
88  May.  In  July  1676  he  received  the  hoaonr 
of  knighthood  on  the  occasion  of  the  queen's 
visit  to  Kenilworth.  When  Leicester  went 
in  command  of  the  English  contingent  to 
the  Low  Countries,  Cecu  accompanied  him 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  in 
the  campaign.  In  November  1686  he  wa« 
made  governor  of  the  Brille,  one  of  the  can* 
tionary  towns.  There  was  little  cordiality 
between  him  and  Leicester,  for  whom  he  en- 
tertained a  scarcely  disguised  contempt ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
showed  a  loyal  admiration  for  Sir  John 
Norris. 

In  August  1587  we  find  him  amon?  the 
mourners  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  which  were  celebrated  at 
Peterborough.  In  1688  he  was  among  the 
volunteers  who  served  on  the  fleet  equipped 
to  resist  the  Spanish  Armada.  In  1684  and 
1686  he  was  M.P.  for  Lincolnshire,  and  in 
1692  for  Northamptonshire.  At  his  father's 
funeral  in  1698  the  queen  gave  order  that  he. 
as  chief  mourner,  should  'mourn  as  an  earl.' 
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It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1699  that  j 
he  received  his  first  preferment.  He  was 
made  president  of  the  council  of  the  north. 
The  instructions  addressed  to  him  by  the 
queen  give  a  most  curious  account  of  the 
condition  of  Yorkshire  at  this  time,  and  of 
the  widespread  discontent  that  prevailed. 
Lord  Burghley  is  charged  to  resort  to  strong 
measures  to  reduce  the  recusant  gentry  to 
obedience,  and  to  htmt  down  the  papists  and 
the  priests.  He  showed  no  reluctance  to 
obey  nis  orders,  and  before  he  had  been  in 
office  two  months  he  writes  to  his  brother, 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  boasting, '  Since  my  oominff 
I  have  filled  a  little  study  with  copes  and 
mass-books.'  In  October  1600  he  had  leave 
of  absence,  and  being  in  London  during  the 
so-called  rebellion  of  Bobert,  earl  of  Essex, 
in  the  following  February,  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  suppressing  the  foolish  riot  and  in 
proclaiming  Essex  a  traitor  with  due  fbr^ 
maUties.  In  recognition  of  his  service  he 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  in- 
stalled at  Windsor  20  May  1601.  On  the 
sMeesion  of  James  I  (1603)  he  was  sworn  of 
the  privy  council,  and  on  4  May  1606  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Exeter.  In  April  1609  his 
wife,  Lady  Dorothy,  died,  and  about  the  same 
time  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  master  of  requests 
to  James  I,  being  carried  off  by  afever,LiO«d 
Exeter  consoled  himself  for  his  own  loss  bv 
marrying  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  widow,  though 
she  was  thirty-eight  years  his  junior ;  she 
was  daughter  of  WiUiam,  flMUth  lord  Ohan- 
dos. 

He  appeared  but  little  at  court  after  this — 
indeed,  ne  was  nearly  seven^  at  the  time  of 
his  second  marriage.  He  had  sufieredagrest 
deal  from  the  gout  for  many  years  before, 
and  he  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Wimbledon 
House  in  comparative  retirement,  though  his 
name  occurs  now  and  then  upon  commissimia, 
upon  all  of  which  he  certainly  did  not  serve. 
I^e  last  years  of  kis  life  were  embittered  by 
the  scandalous  lawsuits  in  which  he  found 
tiimmtlf  entangled  through  the  quarrels  that 
arose  between  his  grandson  and  heir,  Lord 
Boos,  and  the  violent  and  wicked  woman  to 
whom  that  son  was  married.  The  story  of  the 
hateful  business  may  be  read  in  Mr.  Samuel 
Rawson  Gardiner's  '  History  of  En^and,' 
160S-1642,  vol.  iii.  Lord  Exeter  died?  Feb. 
1622-3,  in  his  eightieth  year,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey  three  days  after,  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  where 
a  splendid  monument  to  his  memray  stiU 
exists. 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  Lord  Exeter  was 
a  person  of  very  ordinary  abilities,  aad  that 
if  ne  had  been  bom  of  other  pareataRe  we 
should  have  heard  nothing  of  him.    By  his 


first  wife.  Lady  Dorothy,  he  had  a  family  of 
five  sons  and  eight  daughters.  His  el(fart 
son,  William,  who  succe^ed  to  the  e&rldom, 
was  the  father  of  the  despicable  Loid  Root 
who  died  before  him,  in  1618,  and  as  he  bid 
no  other  son  the  earldom  passed  to  Sir  Ri- 
chard Cecil,  the  first  earl's  second  bod,  bm 
whom  the  present  Marquis  of  Exeter  iiliii^ 
ally  descended.  The  third  son.  Sir  Edvud 
Cecil,  was  created  Viscount  WimUcdw 
26  JuIt  1626,  but  dying  in  1638  without  mik 
heira  tne  title  became  extinct  [see  CB0ii,3a 
Edwabd,  Visoouni  Wimbi-bsox].  Of  lu 
daughters,  Elisabeth  married,  first,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hatton,  and  secondly  Sir  EdwaidCoke. 
The  violent  quarrel  between  this  lady  ud 
her  second  husband  was  a  cause  dUbn  b»- 
fore  the  law  courts  in  1617.  Lord  Eieter 
imitated  his  illustrious  &ther  in  founding  1 
hospital  for  twelve jpoor  men  and  two  women 
at  Liiddington  in  Rutlandshire,  and  wis  t 
liberal  beciefactor  to  Clare  College,  Cam- 
bridge. By  his  second  wife  he  had  a  daogli- 
ter,  who  died  in  in&acy.  His  widow  aw- 
vived  him  more  than  forty  years.  She  died 
in  1663  and  was  buried  m  Winchester  C»- 
thedraL 

[Many  of  the  aothoritias  for  the  lift  of  Xhonui 
Cecil  are  given  under  Cbcil,  Wnxuv,  Loai 
BoneHuiT.  To  them  must  be  added :  Calendan,Do- 
mestie,  covering  all  Uie  period  of  his  life,  pasaim ; 
Birch's  Court  and  Times  of  James  I ;  Nieholi'i 
Progresses  of  BUz.  and  Jas.  I ;  Stiype'a  Annab,  n. 
L  36,  and  elaewhwe  through  hiaworka;  Coopa'i 
Annals  of  Cambridge,  ii.  278 ;  Ghtidiner'a  Hiit.  of 
Jamas  I,  vol.  iii.  chap.  iii. ;  Speddiog's  Baeon't 
Life  and  Letters,  vi.  el  seq. ;  Collina'a  Faeag^ 
■  Marquis  of  £zeter,'  ii.  ;  Litt  and  Times  of  i>it 
Edward  Cecil,  lord  Wimbledon,  by  C.  Dalton, 
2  vols.  8vo,  1886 ;  Fronde's  Hist,  of  Englai^ 
vid.  ix. ;  Motley's  United  Netherlands,  i.andu.; 
OoL  Chester'a  Westminster  Abbey  Begiatci^ 
p.  21,  n.  6.  There  isacuriouadoenment  qoottd 
in  the  fourth  report  of  the  Hist.  MSS.  Commie 
sioners,  p.  124,  which  appears  to  thro^  aooa 
doubt  upon  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Cecil  to 
Dorothy  NavilL  the  fact  of  that  iwrriage  is 
so  certain  that  it  is  not  worth  wfails  to  diaeni 
the  mattei  here.]  A.  J. 

OECOL,  THOMAS  (JL  1630)i  sngmw, 
has  the  credit,  raze  in  artists  of^  , 
of  being  an  Englishman.  Beyondlthistlia'S 
is  not  much  to  be  said.  John  EvelK«ip*l" 
highly  of  him,  and  he  seems  to  uUn  bMO 
well  thought  of  by  his  oontempwaMS.  Bs 
was  working  in  IJondMi  1627-ofi.  "fte  por- 
trait of  Henry  "VHI  prefixed  to  so^  wpi* 
of  the  first  edition  of  Lowi  HerbeH  of  Cmt- 
bury's' History  of  Henry 'is  by  qjsil.  H» 
best  works  are  portraits,  often  feoj)  his  ows 
drawings,' executed  entirely  withf  aegravw. 
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His  '  Queen  Elizabeth  on  Horseback '  is  the 
most  important  of  these.  '  His  works  are 
neat  in  finish,  but  stiff  and  wantin§[  in  taste ; 
his  drawing  of  the  figure  weak  and  ineoneot, 
the  extremities  bad. 

[Vertne'i  Cat.  of  Engravers,  1794;  Walpole's 
Aneedotsa  of  Painters,  iii.  876>  ed.  1849 ;  Bed- 
gisre's  IKet  of  Artists.] 

OEOIL,  WILLIAM,  Lobd  BinieHi.BT 
(1620-1698),  minister  of  state,  the  only  son 
of  Richard  Geoil  of  Burleigh  in  the  parish 
of  Stamford  Baron  St.  Martin,  Northampton- 
shire, by  Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Wil- 
liam Heckington  of  Boom,  Lincolnshire,  was 
bom  at  his  grand&tlier's  boose  in  Bourn  on 
13  Sept.  1530.  Though  immense  pains  were 
taken  to  construct  a  u>ng  pedigree  of  the  ftr 
mil^  by  no  less  a  person  than  Camden  the 
antiquary,  and  though  Cecil  himself  spared 
no  enoit  to  prove  his  descent  from  an  ancient 
stock  of  notable  personages,  it  has  hitherto 
prored  impossible,  and  probably  will  always 
remain  so,  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  family 
fturtherback  than  the  greatstatesman's  grand- 
&theT,  David  CeciL  This  gentleman  was  early 
takenintorfavour  by  Henry  Vn,underwhom 
he  held  some  office  of  trust,  the  nature  of 
which  does  not  appear.  As  early  as  1607  he 
had  founded  a  chantry  in  St.  George's  Church, 
Stamford,  and  was  apparently  then '  yeoman 
oftiie  chamber' to  the  King.  On  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIII  he  rose  in  wrour,  became  high 
sheriff  of  Northamptraiahire  in  1629  and  I6SO, 
and  died  in  1641,  being  then  in  the  enjojrment 
of  various  offices  and  emoluments  which  had 
beenbestowedu^nhim  by  his  sovereign.  The 
same  astuteness  m  making  the  most  of  his  op- 
portunities and  advancing  his  fortunes  was 
observable  in  his  son  Kichard.  He,  too,  was  a 
courtier.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  royal  page ; 
in  1620  he  was  present  at  the  Fi^d  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold ;  he  rose  to  be  groom  of  the 
robes  and  constable  of  WarwicK  Castle.  He 
was  high  sheriff  of  Rutland  in  1689,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  received  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  the  plutider  of  the  monasteries,  and 
when  he  died  (19  May  1662)  he  left  an  ample 
estate  behind  ihim  in  the  counties  of  Rut- 
land, Northamijpton,  and  elsewhere.  William 
received  his  torly  training  at  the  grammar 
schools  of  Sta)  oford  and  Grantham.  In  May 
1636  he  entei  ed  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, being  1  hen  in  his  fifteenth  year.  He 
had  already  gnren  unmistakable  signs  of  his 
great  abilitiesJ  was  doubtless  a  precocious 
youth,  and  haft  acquired  s  certain  mastery 
over  the  QreeM  language,  which  at  that  time 
was  an  accomplisunent  few  young  people 
could  boost  df.  It  is  even  said  that  he 
'  read  tb*  Qieeelk  lecture '  in   the  college 


before  he  was  nineteen,  but  this  is  probably 
a  perversion  of  facta  or  a  mere  fable.  St. 
John's  was  at  this  time  the  most  famous 
place  of  education  in  England,  and  numbered 
among  its  fellows  several  enthusiastic  scho- 
lars who  were  soon  to  vrin  substantial  recog- 
nition as  men  of  learning.  Foremost  among 
them  were  the  courtly  RMpar  Ascham  [q.v.J 
— ^five  years  older  than  Cecil — and  the  on- 
fortunate  John  Cheke,  whom  men  esteemed 
the  profoundest  Grecian  of  his  time.  Cheke 
was  admitted  to  a  fellowehip  at  St.  John's 
in  March  1629.  His  &ther,  who  occupied 
the  position  of  oniversity  beadle,  died  a  few 
months  after  this,  and  left  bat  a  scanty  pro- 
vision for  his  widow  and  their  young  family. 
Mrs.  Cheke  was  driven  to  support  her  children 
as  best  she  could,  and  she  kept  a  small  wine 
shop  in  the  parish  of  St.  Marjr's.  Her  son's 
reputation  increased  from  year  to  vear,  and 
when  Cecil  came  up  to  St.  John's  he  threw 
himself  with  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  into 
the  studies  of  the  place  and  became  a  devoted 
friend  and  pupil  of  the  great  Greek  professor. 
The  intimacy  between  the  two  young  men 
took  Cecil  to  Mrs.  Cheke's  house  more  iro- 
qnently  than  was  prudent,  and  when  scarcely 
out  of  nis  teens  he  lost  his  heart  to  Cheke's 
sister  Mary,  with  a  fortune  of  40/.,  which 
was  all  her  father  coold  leave  her,  and  no 
further  expectations  in  the  world.  It  seems 
that  news  came  to  Cecil's  father  that  his  only 
son  had  become  fascinated  by  the  winesaUei's 
daughter,  and  the  news  was  not  pleasant  to 
him  just  at  the  time  when  he  was  actually 
high  sheriff  for  Rutlandshire,  and  a  ^^reat  fu- 
ture might  be  in  store  for  the  heiz  of  his 
estates.  Young  Cecil  was  at  once  removed 
from  Oambrid«,  without  takinj^  a  degree, 
though  he  had  resided  already  six  years  at 
die  university,  and  he  was  entered  as  a  stu- 
dent at  QnfB  Inn  on  6  May  1641.  If  the 
motive  of  his  abrupt  departure  from  Cam- 
bridge was  to  prevent  a  mSsalUance,  the  plan 
fail^.  Two  months  after  he  came  up  to  Lon- 
don Cecil  married  Mary  Cheke,  probably  se- 
cretly, for  the  place  of  the  mamage  has  not 
been  discovered.  Indeed,  it  looks  as  if  the 
union  was  concealed  for  a  considerable  time, 
for  Thomas,  tiie  future  earl  of  Exeter  [q.  v.], 
the  only  fruit  of  the  marriage,  was  bom  at 
Cambridge  on  5  May  1642,  and  therefore 
presamably  in  the  house  of  his  grandmother. 
TbiB  mamage  was  so  distasteful  to  Cecil's 
&ther  that  he  is  said  to  have  altered  his 
wiU,  or,  at  any  rate,  had  intended  to  do  so ; 
but  the  young  wife  did  not  live  long  to  ei^joy 
her  married  happiness  or  to  seriously  inter- 
fere with  her  husband's  advancement.  Sh« 
died  on  22  Feb.  1644.  Thisistheoneromaiw 
tie  q^aode  of  the  great  statesman's  life.    It 
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should  be  added,  to  his  honour,  that  he  kept 
up  the  friendliest  intercourse  with  his  wife's 
family,  and  when  his  mother-in-law  died  in 
1648,  she  bequeathed  all  her  '  wine  potts,' 
with  her  '  second  feather  bed,'  to  her  eldest 
daughter,  but  her  '  new  bed,  with  the  bol- 
sters and  hangings,'  she  bequeathed  to  her 
grandson, '  Thomas  Sysell,'  to  be  kept  bj  her 
executors  in  trust '  until!  the  said  Thomas 
shall  come  to  school  to  Cambridge.' 

As  Cecil  had  been  a  diligent  student  at 
the  university,  80  he  continued  to  apply  him- 
self to  the  study  of  law  at  Om^a  Inn.  His 
Cither's  position  at  court  soon  brought  him 
under  the  notice  df  the  Idn^,  but  there  is  no 
indication  that  at  this  penod  he  looked  for 
advancement  to  royal  favour  only ;  the  pre- 
smnption,  rather,  is  that  his  ambition  pointed 
to  a  DrilliJttnt  career  at  the  bar.  In  1647  he 
became  custos  brevium  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  a  valuable  office,  the  reversion  to 
which  he  had  secured  by  grant  some  years 
before. 

He  did  not  long  remain  a  widower.  As 
his  first  wife  was  the  sister  of  the  greatest 
English  scholar  of  his  time,  so  his  second 
was  the  daughter  of  a  man  hardly  less  emi- 
nent for  his  profound  learning.  This  was 
Mildred,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke  of  Gidea  HaU,  Essex,  to  whom  he 
was  married  on  21  Bee.  1646.  Sir  Anthonr 
was  preceptor,  or  governor,  to  Edward  VL 
Cheke  was  the  Jdnff^s  tutor,  to  which  office  he 
was  appointed  in  July  1644.  Roger  Ascham 
pronounced  Lady  Mjldred  and  Lady  Jane 
Giey  the  two  most  learned  women  in  Eng- 
land; but  Sir  Anthony's  second  daughter, 
Ann,  became  eventually  even  more  cele- 
brated than  her  sister,  and,  by  her  marriage 
with  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was  the  mother  of 
the  illustrious  Sir  Francis.  With  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  VI  a  new  direction  was  given 
to  Cecil's  ambition.  The  lord  protector  So- 
merset took  him  by  the  hand  and  made  him 
his  master  of  requests.  When  the  war  with 
Scotland  broke  out,  Cecil  accompanied  his 
patron  to  the  north,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Pinkey,  where  he  narrowly  es- 
caped being  slain  (11  Sept.  1647).  He  had 
scarcely  returned  to  England  when  he  was 
chosen  to  sit  for  Stamford  in  the  parliament 
that  met  on  8  Nov.  1647.  In  the  following 
September  he  became  the  protector's  secre- 
tary, and  when  Somerset  fell  his  secretary 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  There  he  re- 
mained for  two  months,  and  was  liberated 
on  26  Jan.  1660,  only  after  giving  a  bond  for 
a  thousand  marks  to  appear  before  the  coun- 
cil when  he  should  be  «illed.  By  this  time, 
however,  it  had  become  evident  that  his  ex- 
traordinary  ability  could  not  be  dispensed 


with  by  the  party  in  power,  and  the  eyes  of 
all  the  chief  personages  in  the  state  wen 
turned  unon  him.  On  6  Sept.  1650  he  was 
appointea  one  of  the  secretanee  of  state,  and 
sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  from  this 
time  till  his  death  he  continued  to  occovj  t 
position  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  sucL  ai 
no  other  man  in  Europe  below  the  rank  of  a 
sovereign  attained  to,  his  transcendent  geniot 
and  wonderful  capacity  for  public  hnniiw 
making  him  forforty-eightyears  an  absolutdy 
necessaryminister  to  the  three  children  ot 
Henij  VJll,  whom  he  served  so  eflEectiTely, 
and.  It  must  be  added,  so  loyally.  His  ear- 
liest preferments  indicate  that  he  had  already 
won  some  reputation  as  a  lawyer.  In  Janu- 
ary 1561  he  was  one  of  a  commiwion  with 
Archbishop  Oramner,  Bishops  Ridley  and 
Goodrich,  and  others,  for  tiving  certain  Ana- 
baptists (Faidera,  zr.  260).  Shoitly  after 
this  he  appears  as  recorder  of  Boston,  and  in 
AprU  1662  he  was  appointed  chancel  lor  of 
the  order  of  the  Garter. 

In  October  1661  he  received  the  honoar 
of  knighthood,  together  with  his  Intither- 
in-law.  Sir  John  Cheke.  In  Hay  1663  Ui 
father  died,  leaving  him  large  estates  in 
Rutlandshire,  Linounshire,  and  Northamp- 
tonshire. He  was  now  a  rich  man,  and  be- 
gan to  live  in  a  manner  befitting  his  ample 
means.  His  ambition  began  to  widen  its 
horizon,  but  it  never  betrayed  him  into  trea- 
sonable intrigues  or  tempted  him  to  focget 
that  the  highest  honours  he  could  hope  lot 
were  to  be  won  onfy  by  faithfbl  aemx  to 
the  orown.  When  the  insane  scheme  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  for  altering  the 
succession  and  setting  Lady  Jane  Grey  apaa 
the  throne  was  forced  upon  the  judges  and 
nobility  in  June  166S,  Cecil  added  nis  sig- 
nature to  the  document  under  protest,  d^ 
claring  that  he  si^ed  it  as  a  witness  only 
(FBOTn>B,  V.  609).  He  had  already  exjoessed 
himself  very  strongly  against  the  measure^ 
and  actually  resigmsd  his  post  as  secretaiy 
of  state  when  it  was  persisted  in  riiTiiBB). 
When  Queen  Mary  succeed^  to  uie  throne 
by  tJie  death  of  her  brother  dn  6  July,  Oecil 
was  out  of  office,  and  the  queen  did  not  re- 
instate him;  she  was  alreaay\  under  the  in- 
fluence of  very  different  adviaera.  During 
the  first  year  of  Mary's  reign  he  seem*  to 
have  lived  in  retirement,  if  ^lat  might  be 
called  retirement  when  he 
attention  by  the  great 
blishment  and  the  large  1 
ing  upon  his  houses  at  WimbI 
leigh  (Saliibuiy  MS8. ;  CJ  " 
He  was  watdung  for  his 
biding  his  time. 

Meanwhile,  on  28  Joly  1664 


attnctmg 

I  of  his  est»- 

^he  was  spend- 

don  and  Bar* 
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the  wife  of  Philip  of  S^ain,  and  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  marriage  vraa  that  atepe 
were  ipeedily  taken  to  '  reconcile '  England 
to  the  church  of  Rome.  It  is  at  thia  period 
that  Cecil  appears  first  as  a  diplomatist.  On 
6  Nov.  he  set  out  with  Lord  Paget  and  Sir 
Bdward  Hastings  on  a  mission  to  hring  Car- 
dinal Pole  to  England  as  legate  of  the  pope 
SmuEB ;  and  see  FsoxrsB,  tL  266,  n.  f). 
the  2Srd  of  the  month  the  three  envoys 
returned,  the  cardinal  with  them.  In  the 
following  January  the  persecution  began, 
and  on  4  Feb.  1666  Rogers,  the  first  of  the 
Marian  martyrs,  was  bum^  at  Smithfield. 
In  May  an  attempt  was  made  to  conclude  a 
peace  between  Henry  n  and  the  emperor, 
and  once  more  Cecil  was  despatched  with 
the  cardinal  to  arrange  the  terms.  The  ne- 
gotiations came  to  nothing,  and  he  was  back 
again  by  the  end  of  June.  The  parliament 
met  on  21  Oct.,  and  Cecil  was  chosen  one 
of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  Ldncoln.  A 
measure  had  been  brought  in  for  confiscat- 
ing the  estates  of  the  protestant  refugees. 
Cecil  protested  against  the  iniquity  of  the 
proposition,  and  it  appears  that  it  was  owing 
to  his  protest  that  tne  measure  was  thrown 
out.  Ill  the  parliament  which  met  in  Janu- 
ary 1658  Cecil  had  no  seat.  He  probably 
held  himself  aloof  advisedly,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  regarded  with  some- 
thing like  horror  the  detestable  cruelties  of 
the  persecution  which  disgraced  Queen  Mary's 
reign.  Watching  the  current  of  events,  he 
seems  to  have  warily  put  himself  into  com- 
munication with  the  ranoees  Elizabeth;  cer- 
tainly he  had  won  her  confidence,  and  when 
Mary  died  on  17  Nov.  1668  he  was  the  first 
to  receive  an  unqualified  expression  of  esteem 
from  the  new  queen.  Elizabeth  at  once  ap- 
pointed him  chief  secretary  of  state.  Sue 
was  at  Hatfield  when  the  news  of  her  sister's 
death  reached  her.  She  had  already  instructed 
Cedl  how  to  act,  and  on  the  same  day  that 
Marf  died  he  drafted  the  form  of  procla- 
mation which  it  was  advisable  to  issue,  and 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  government. 
On  the  20th  Elizabeth  gave  her  mrst  audience 
in  the  haU  at  Hatfield.  Cecil  took  the  oaths 
as  secretarv,  and  to  him  the  queen  addressed 
those  wards  which  have  been  so  firequently 
quoted  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat 
them  here.  When  she  said, '  This  judgment 
I  have  of  you,  that  you  will  not  be  corrupted 
with  any  maimer  m  giftg,  and  that  you  will 
be  faithful  to  the  state,  she  gave  proof  of 
her  sagacity,  and  showed  that  she  mew  the 
character  of  the  mrm  who,  through  evil  re- 
port and  good  report,  was  true  to  his  royal 
mistress,  and  faithful  in  his  stewardship  to 
the  end.    A  new  parliament  assembled  in 


January  1659,  and  Cecil  once  more  took  his 
seat  as  Knight  of  the  shire  for  Lincoln.  He 
had  alreaay  issued  certain  inquiriea  as  to  the 
condition  of  parties  in  the  country.  There 
were  difficulties  of  all  sorts  to  contend  with 
wherever  bo  turned  hia  eyes.  In  December 
a  committeo  of  divines  met  at  the  house  of 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  been  vice-chan- 
cellor when  Cecil  was  at  Cambridge  in  1548, 
to  revise  the  prayer-book.  Suggestions  were 
invited  and  sent  in  for  the  reformation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  laws.  At  the  same  time 
Philip  of  Spain  made  his  outrageous  proposal 
of  marriufe,  which  itself  was  a  menace  in 
case  of  rerosaL  There  was  a  serious  want  of 
money.  The  pope,  the  English  catholic  party, 
France  and  »x)tland,  aU  were  factors  m  the 
g^reat  problems  of  state  with  which  the  new 
minister  had  to  deal.  Elizabeth  was  crowned 
on  16  Jan.  Parliament  met  on  the  26th. 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Cecil's  brother-in-law, 
was  keeper  of  the  great  seaL  On  9  Feb.  a 
bill  for  restoring  the  royal  supremacy  was  in- 
troduced into  the  lower  house  and  referred  to 
a  committee,  of  which  Sir  Anthony  Cooke, 
Cecil's  father-in-law,  was  chairman.  In  April 
the  bill  was  passed.  Meanwhile  a  peace  had 
been  concluded  with  France ;  Scotland  was 
mftkiTig  eager  overtures  for  an  alliance  with 
England ;  the  English  catholics  were  dispi- 
rited ;  the  commons  voted  a  sufficient  sub- 
sidv  ;  the  outlook  everywhere  grew  clearer. 
In  February  Cecil  had  been  elected  chancel- 
lor of  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  in  June 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  commiaaion  for  a 
visitation  of  the  two  univeisities.  Just  at 
this  time  Lord  Robert  Budley  appears  upon 
the  scene  as  the  rising  favousite.  For  a  tune 
it  seemed  as  if  he  had  stepped  between  the 
queen  and  the  secretary,  and  there  were  ru- 
mours that  CecU's  influence  had  received  a 
check.  Nevertheless,  perhaps  at  no  period 
of  his  life  was  the  amount  of  work  which 
he  got  through  more  astonishing  than  during 
those  very  months  which  passed  while  Lord 
Robert  Dudley  was  supposed  to  be  supplant- 
ing him.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  queen 
threw  the  cares  of  ousmess  aside  and  chose 
to  amuse  herself  with  her  early  playmate, 
were  the  affairs  of  the  nation  left  to  Cecil 
to  manage  according  to  hia  judgment ;  and 
if  Elizabeth  with£ew  herself  for  a  brief 
period  from  the  routine  of  business,  the 
secretary  had  more  anxiety  and  responsibi- 
lity thrown  upon  him.  His  health  suffered 
under  the  severe  strain  of  all  this  constant 
labour  of  mind  and  body,  and  he  aeems  to 
have  been  in  danger  of  breaking  down.  In 
June  of  this  year  he  was  once  more  employed 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Scotland,  m  con- 
junction with  Sir  William  CordeU  and  Dr. 
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Wotton,  and  the  treaty  of  Eldinburgh  was 
signed  on  6  July.  The  queen  was  angry  at 
the  concessions  that  had  been  made,  and 
when  Cecil  returned  to  court  he  found  that 
Dudley  had  gained  ground  and  he  himself 
had  lost  it.  In  September  Amy  Robsart 
came  by  her  death.  Dudley  was  in  extreme 
perplexity,  and  applied  to  Oecil  for  counsel. 
Hia  reply  has  perished.  Soon  the  rumours 
spread  that  the  queen  was  going  to  marry  her 
early  playmate,  but  gradually  the  reports 
lost  credit.  Cecil's  star  again  rose.  On 
10  Jan,  1661  Cecil  was  appointed  master  of 
the  court  of  wards.  It  was  his  first  reaUy 
lucrative  office,  and  a  very  important  one; 
but  it  was  an  office  whereby  a  great  deal 
of  vexatious  tyranny  had  been  exercised 
upon  the  gentry  for  a  long  time.  The  court 
of  wards  was  talked  of  with  the  same  ab- 
horrence and  dread  as  the  court  of  chancery 
was  among  ourselves  thirty  years  ago.  W  ith 
characteristic  energy  Cecil  applied  himself  to 
reform  the  abuses  which  were  matters  of 
common  scandal,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
contrived  to  make  the  department  a  source 
of  increased  revenue  to  the  crown.  Nor 
was  this  all.  The  country  was  sufiering  se- 
verely from  all  the  religious  and  social  dis- 
turbances of  the  last  fifteen  years.  The 
condition  of  the  people  needed  to  be  looked 
into,  for  there  was  disorder  everywhere.  In 
July  1661  Oecil  organised  what  we  should 
now  call  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
discontent  that  prevailed.  At  this  time  he 
appears  to  have  been  considerably  embar- 
rassed, insomuch  that  he  was  compelled  to 
sell  his  office  of  cnstos  brevium,  to  lessen 
his  establishment,  and  borrow  money  of  Sir 
Thomas  Greshom  for  his  immediate  necessi- 
ties. The  truth  seems  to  be  that  his  build- 
ings at  Burleigh,  which  had  been  going  on 
for  years,  were  carried  on  upon  a  scale  which 
no  ordinary  income  could  support,  and  to 
this  must  be  added  the  great  demands  which 
about  this  time  were  made  upon  him  by  his 
son  Thomas,  who  occasioned  him  great 
anxiety  and  distress  by  his  dissolute  way  of 
living  while  on  his  travels  abroad. 

In  the  parliament  of  1663,  where  he  sat 
for  Northamptonshire,  Oecil  was  chosen 
speaker,  but  declined  the  honour.  The  duties 
were  hardly  to  be  discharged  along  with 
those  for  which  he  was  already  responsible. 
One  of  the  most  important  measures  of  the 
session  was  that  which  was  intended  to  carry 
out  the  domestic  policy  which  had  been  in 
Cecil's  mind  while  he  was  formulating  the 
inquiries  circulated  during  the  previous  year. 
On  6  July  1664  Queen  Elizabetn  stood  spon- 
sor to  CecU's  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  became 
eventually  the  wife  of  William  Wentworth, 


eldest  son  of  Lord  Wentworth  of  Netdft- 
sted.  In  August  she  paid  her  fiunoos  vist 
to  Cambridge.  Cecil  had  cause  for  mieas- 
ness  as  to  the  reception  the  queen  might  re- 
ceive. Party  feeling  ran  very  high  m  the 
university,  and  there  had  been  unMemh 
disorders  in  some  of  the  colleges,  as  well  u 
a  good  deal  of  strong  language  and  inssb- 
ordination  outside  the  college  walls.  Oedl, 
as  chancellor  of  the  oniveFsity,  felt  tliat 
his  own  credit  was  at  stake,  and  he  took 
the  precaution  to  go  down  to  Cambridge  be- 
fore the  queen  started  on  her  progress,  to 
smooth  the  way  for  her  reception.  By  ha 
adroitness  he  brought  it  about  that  the 
Cambridge  visit  was  one  of  the  most  m- 
cessful  entertainments  of  her  long  lei^ 
The  university,  in  recognition  or  Oeolli 
merits,  created  him  M.A.,  and  the  townsmen 
presented  him  with  some  wonderful  caafee- 
tioncry  I  In  1666  he  was  with  the  qaea 
during  her  visit  to  Oxford,  and  there  too  he 
was  created  MA. 

The  next  three  years  were  full  of  eveiitt 
which  could  not  but  have  their  efiect  apos 
the  line  of  policy  that  Cecil  found  himself 
henceforth  compelled  to  follow.  The  long 
and  fierce  struggle  between  the  protestant 
and  catholic  party  in  Scotland  ended  at  last 
in  Mary  Stuart's  crossing  the  bordwand 
becoming  a  prisoner  upon  English  soil  in 
May  1668.  ^w  complications  arose,  and  the 
great  question  of  how  to  deal  with  the  ca- 
tholic party  in  Eiu^land  soon  forced  itself 
into  prominence.  £1  March  1669  Cecil  drew 
up  a  most  able  paper  upon  the  political  situa- 
tion (HAYirES,  p.  679),  in  which  he  shows 
clearly  that  he  knew  what  was  coming,  and 
that  he  was  no  less  completely  master  iiiiks 
intrigues  that  were  going  on  m  Europe  than 
he  was  of  all  that  was  passing  at  home. 
The  great  northern  rebellion  came  upon  hin 
as  no  surprise ;  the  attempt  to  cru^  him  in 
the  council  (FeoudkIx.  441;  SaUthtryMSS. 
1819,  1328)  caused  him  no  disturbance. 
The  northern  outbreak  had  collajgeed  before 
Christmas.  The  ferocity  with  which  the  de- 
luded victims  were  treated  must  be  laid  to 
the  queen's  account,  not  to  that  of  aay  of 
her  ministers.  One  thing  had  made  itself 
dear  to  Cecil — ^the  northern  rebellion  had 
been  a  religions  war,  and  the  catholics  in 
England  were  a  far  more  powerful  and  far 
more  dangerous  party  than  queen  and  nini- 
ster  had  hitherto  allowed  themselves  to  be- 
lieve. 

In  February  1570  the  bull  of  Pope  Pin*  ' 
excommunicating  Elizabeth  was  published, 
and  on  16  May  a  copy  of  it  was  naued  to  the 
door  of  the  bishop  of  London's  palace.  It 
was  not  only  an  insolent  and  wanton  defianM, 
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it   'was    practically  a  declaration   of  war. 
Cecil  understood  the  Bignificance  of  the  act, 
and  knew  better  than  any  one  else  that  from 
henceforth  there  could   be  no  peace  with 
Borne.     In  the  connoil  he  Btood  almost  alone, 
but  Elizabeth,  as  always  on  any  great  emev- 
ffency,  g^ve  hun  her  steadfast  support.    As 
Mx.  Fronde  has  well  said, '  .she  was  a  woman 
and    a   man:   she  was  herself  and  CeciL' 
Ap^ainst  the  secret  intrigues  that  were  ever^- 
wnere  now  at  work,  and  the  secret  emis- 
saries of  the  English  refugees  supplied  with 
money  firom  their  sympatmserB  at  nome  and 
firom  Spain  and  Rome  abroad,  CecO  felt  him- 
self compelled  to  resort  to  baser  weapons. 
Hia  life  oegan  to  be  threatened;  assassins 
were  bribed  to  slay  him  and  the  queen ;  the 
murder  of  both  or  either,  it  was  taught, 
would  be  something  more  glorious  than  mere 
justifiable  homicide.    Agiunst  the  new  doc- 
trine and  its  desperate  disciples,  growing 
eyer  more  reckless  and  Prions  as  their  fiailures 
multiplied,  it  seemed  to  Cecil  that  eztraor- 
dinsry  precautions  were  needed,  and  for  the 
next  twenty  years  he  kept  a  small  army  of 
spies  and  informers  in  his  pay,  who  were  the 
^tective  police,  that  he  used  without  scruple 
to  get  information  when  it  was  needed  to 
keep  watch  upon  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
suspected  characters  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  were  a  vile  band,  and  employment  of 
such  instruments  could  not  but  brmg  some 
measure  of  dishonour  upon  their  employer. 
Such  men  almost  necessitated  that  crueltv 
and  treacfafirr  should  be  wrought  under  their 
hands,  and  tue  use  of  torture  and  other  bar- 
barities in  the  treatment  and  slaughter  of 
the  Soman  missioners  and  their  supporterB 
are  the  shame  and  indelible  reproacn  which 
attach  themselves  to  CecU's  conduct  of  a&irs, 
and  which  not  all  the  diffictdties  of  his  posi- 
tion, or  the  unexampled  provocations  he  en' 
duied,  can  altogether  excuse.    In  the  grim 
conflict  that  ensued,  however,  he  carried  out 
his  purpose  and  gained  his  end.    Before  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada,  all  chance  of  a  resto- 
ration of  the  papal  supremacy  in  England 
had  gone  for  ever. 

Hitherto,  though  the  most  powerful  man 
in  the  kingdom,  and  far  the  ablest  and  most 
laborious  secretory  of  the  queen,  Cecil  had 
received  no  g^reat  reward.  He  had  lived 
bountifully  and  spent  lavishly,  but  he  was 
still  a  plain  knight.  On  26  Feb.  1671  he  was 
eoreated  Baron  of  Burghley.  '  If  you  list  to 
write  truly,'  he  says,  addressing  one  of  his 
correspondents,  '  the  poorest  lord  in  Eng^ 
jand '  (Wbioht,  i.  391).  Next  year  he  was 
installed  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  in  July 
1672,onthodeath  of  the  Marquis  of  Winches- 
teT,he  became  lord  high  treasurer  of  England, 


These  were  the  last  honours  he  received  from 
the  queen.  To  follow  his  career  from  this 
point  to  its  close  would  be  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  England;  for  by  him,  more  than  by 
any  other  smsle  man  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  lue,  was  the  history  of  England 
shaped.  He  outlived  all  those  who  had  at 
one  time  been  his  rivals,  and  almost  all  who 
had  started  with  him  in  the  race  for  power 
and  fame.  Ascham  and  Gheke  and  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  whom  he  had  loved  as  familiar 
firiends  at  Cambridge ;  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
who  sat  with  him  tor  long  in  the  council,  not 
always  agreeing  with  his  opinions ;  Leicester 
and  Walungham  and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
and  many  another  whose  name  has  become  a 
household  word,  all  passed  away  before  him. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  could  do  without  any  or 
all  of  them;  but  it  is  very  safe  toaaeertthat 
without  him  the  leign  of  Elizabeth  would 
not  have  been  as  glonous  as  it  was,  nor  could 
the  nation  have  emerged  from  all  the  Ions 
series  of  difficulties  ana  perils  through  whlon 
it  passed  under  his  vigilant  and  vigorous 
gruidsnce,  so  prosperous  and  strong  aiul  self- 
reliant,  if  there  had  been  no  Cecil  in  the 
council  of  his  sovereign,  and  if  his  genius 
had  exercised  kes  paramount  control.  Only 
once  in  his  career  did  Elizabeth  display  to- 
wards  him  any  serious  marks  of  her  dis- 
pleasure. After  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart 
she  dismissed  him  &om  her  presence,  and 
spent  her  fury  upon  him  in  words  of  out- 
rageous insult.  He  had  carried  out  her  se- 
cret wishes,  but  it  suited  her  to  have  it  be- 
lieved that  he  had  misinterpreted  her  instruo- 
tions. 

As  he  outlived  almost  all  his  old  firiends, 
so  did  he  survive  all  his  children  except  his 
two  sons,  Thomas,  his  firstborn  [see  OBOiif 
Thoicas,  Eabl  07  Exbteb],  and  Robert,  his 
successor  in  mora  than  one  of  his  offices  of 
state  and  the  inheritor  of  no  small  portion  of 
his  genius  [see  Cecil,  Bobbsi,  Eabl  or  Salis- 
bubt].  Ofnveotherdiildrenby  Lady  Mildred, 
three  sons  died  early.  His  dau^ter  Elis«p 
beth  married,  as  has  been  said,  WiUiam  Went- 
worth,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Wentworth  of 
Nettlested ;  the  marriage  took  place  in  1682 ; 
the  husband  died  about  a  year  after,  and  his 
widow  did  not  long  survive.  There  was  no 
issue  of  the  marriage.  His  other  daughter, 
Ann,  married  Edward  de  Vere,  seventeenth 
earl  of  Oxford,  by  whom  she  had  three  daugh- 
ters, but  no  son.  It  was  a  very  unhappy 
aUiance;  the  earl  treated  his  wife  very  badly, 
and  she  died  in  June  1688.  Her  mother, 
Lady  Mildred,  followed  her  daughter  to  the 
ersve  in  less  than  a  year;  she  died  on  4  April 
1689.  Cecil  mourned  her  loss  with  pathetic 
sorrow.     His  mother,  who  had  been  to  him 
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tluough  life  an  object  of  tender  solicitude, 
had  weadj  passed  away  in  March  1587.  In 
his  old  age  Cecil  must  at  times  have  felt  his 
loneliness.  He  had  almost  completed  his 
seyenty-sixth  year  when  death  came  upon 
him  at  his  house  in  the  Strand  on  4  Aug. 
1698.  His  body  was  removed  for  burial  to 
Stamford  Baron,  his  obsequies  being  per- 
formed on  the  same  day  with  much  magni- 
ficence at  Weetminster  Abbey. 

EluBtiious  as  a  statesman,  his  private  life 
displays  a  character  peculiarly  attraetiye. 
He  was  a  man  ot  strong  affection — gentle 
and  tender  to  children,  of  whom  he  was  veij 
fond — an  indulgent  father,  even  when  his 
son  Thomas  tried  him  sorely  by  his  early 
dissipation  and  went  so  far  as  to  remind  his 
&ther  that  he  could  not  be  cut  off  from  the 
entailed  estates,  which  were  settled  upon  him. 
He  watched  the  education  of  his  children 
with  constant  interest,  and  made  liberal  pro- 
vision for  his  daughters  when  they  married. 
His  loyal  fidelity  to  his  early  friends  and 
kindred  showed  itself  whenever  a  legitimate 
opportunity  occurred  for  assisting  them  [see 
especially  under  Bbowkb,  Robebt],  andhis 
^teful  love  for  his  old  college  and  for 
Cambridge  he  never  tired  of  expressing  in 
word  and  deed.  The  hospital  for  twelve  old 
men  at  Stamford  still  remains  in  testimony 
of  his  kindly  charity,  and  in  his  will  he  len 
many  legacies  to  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate. 
In  the  midst  of  all  his  wonderful  official  i 
labours  he  contrived  to  keep  up  an  interest 
in  literature ;  he  was  a  lover  of  books  and  of  ^ 
learned  men,  and  a  student  to  the  last.  His  ' 
health  was  frequently  impaired  by  overwork 
and  mental  strain.  In  1580  he  suffered  much 
from  his  teeth,  which  had  begun  to  decay. 
He  was  always  an  early  riser,  and  writing  to 
a  correspondent  who  wished  to  speak  with 
him  at  the  court,  he  warns  him  that  his  only 
chance  of  securing  an  interview  was  by  being 
in  attendance  before  nine  in  the  morning. 
The  sums  he  spent  on  his  buildings  and  gar- 
dens at  his  various  houses  were  enormous. 
In  defending  himself  against  the  attacks  of 
his  slanderers  in  1585  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  excuse  and  explain  this  lavish  outlay. 
Burleigh,  the  glorious  palace  which  still  re- 
mains as  a  noble  monument  of  his  magni- 
ficence, he  says  he  had  built  upon  the  old 
foundations,  but  such  as  he  left  it — he  left 
it  while  it  was  his  mother's  property,  and  he 
never  presumed  to  treat  it  as  his  own  during 
her  lifetime.  It  was  not  till  after  her  death 
that  the  queen  was  entertained  within  its 
walls.  It  was  at  Theobalds  and  Wimbledon 
and  Cecil  House  that  Elizabeth  was  re- 
ceived with  such  extraordinary  splendour. 
Twelve  times,  it  is  said,  the  queen  was  his 


guest,  and  the  cost  f  her  visits  eoUiklgt 
each  occasion  an  oiday  -which  soundt  10  ■ 
almost  incredible.  "ELta  gardens  mn  edi- 
brated  over  Europ,  and  we  hear  of  hit  a- 
penments  at  acdiiMtiaiiig  foreign  treei,  Mdt 
he  imported  at  a  gnat  cost.  For  mere  pieUnl 
art  he  seems  to  h«re  c«i«d  but  little,  tkn^ 
his  agents  were  iistraeted  to  pocoie  ^eci- 
mens  of  sculptuii  for  him  from  Veuce  ud 
probably  elsewhere.     He  had  a  great  but 
for  music ;  then  ia  no  indication  o[  ik  bm; 
fond  of  animak.     His  hospitality  ■mt  u- 
bounded,  and  Vb  kept  great  state  m  hiseA- 
bliahmenta.     Ke  had  a  high  idea  of  vh: 
was  expected  from  the  prime  minister  of  tie 
queen  of  En^and.     All  this  spleadour  ui 
profnseness  could  not  be  kept  im  thiodd 
ufe  and  any  large  accainalatio&  of  wealtli  be 
left  behind  him.     In  truth  Cecil  did  nociiie 
as  rich  a  mas  as  might  have  beoi  expend, 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  lia'i 
his  father  ha^  not  left  him  an  ampk  pttn- 
mony  he  would  have  died  as  poor  a  man  m 
many  another  of  Elizabeth's  ablest  and  not 
faitlmil  servants.    Cooper,  in  the  '  Adiess 
Cantabrigienses,'  has  nven  a  list  of  tizn  of 
his  works.    They  are  for  the  most  part  Riii 
papers,  apologies,  and  ephemera,  neverpiiiitel 
and  never  intended  to  be  published  totbe 
world.    He  had  made  large  ooUecDooi  k 
heraldry  and  genealogy,  with  whidi  Btsdia 
he  was  much  interested.   He  expressed  hia- 
self  with  fitcility  and  precisi(Bi  in  Lism, 
French,  and  Italian,  and  he  retomed  tb 
letters  which  his  son  Thomas  wrote  to  &ia 
from  Paris  with  corrections  of  the  miittfai 
in  French  which  the  young'  man  hid  ntde. 
The  mass  of  manuscripts  which  he  left  Had 
him  is  prodigious,    m  the  aingle  jmiSH, 
when  he  was  in  his  8eveuty.&Ui  jttt  od 
his  constitution  was  breaking  up,  u  k* 
than  1,290  documents,  now  at  Hatfidd,  td 
every  one  of  which  passed  under  his  eye  md 
were  dealt  with  by  his  hand  or  the  badof 
his  secretaries,  remain  to  prove  his  anuiif 
industry,  his  methodical  habits,  and  bisMts- 
nishing  capacity  for  work.  It  most  bebm 
in  mind,  too,  that  the  Record  Office  sod  Otis 
archives  probably  contain  at  least  aa  Inset 
collection  of  his  letters  and  odier  writiiifia 
his  own  muniments  supply.  A  veiy  nlwlt 
'  Calendar  of  the  Hatfield  MSS.'is  noirii  re- 
cess of  being  drawn  up;  only  the  first  mb* 
has  as  yet  appeared ;  but  a  rough  list  of  i< 
papers  nas  been  printed  in  the4tliadi'^ 
'  Reports  of  the  lustorical  MannseiiptiOi*' 
mission.' 

Cecil  was  of  middle  height  and  tgut  if<*- 
In  youth  he  was  upright,  lithe,  and  tA^i 
with  a  brown  beard  which  became  vatjii''' 
in  his  old  age,  brilliant  eyes,  and  a  noteKa*' 
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what  large  for  his  face.  His  portraits  are 
numerous,  and  have  all  probably  been  eo- 
^Ted(BBOMi£T,  Cat.Bngr.  PortraiU,  28); 
none  of  them  are  of  any  conspicuous  ment. 
The  authorities  for  his  biography  must  be 
eought  in  every  work  which  has  any  bearing 
upon  the  history  ofF.nglwnd  dorinff  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  sources 
referred  to  below  will  be  found  to  support 
the  account  of  his  life  and  administration 
given  in  the  for^^ing  pages. 

J  The  earliest  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
liable  life  of  LordBurghley  is  t^  flnt  printed 
by  Peck  in  the  Desiderata  Ooriosa.  "tint  author'a 
name  is  not  known.  The  lives  by  AiUrnr  Col^ 
lins,  Charlton,  and  Melvil  (4to,  1788)  are  nsefal 
as  far  as  they  go ;  but  a  really  satiaractoTy  bio- 
graphy is  still  a  desideratum  ;  the  materials  are 
scattered  very  widely.  In  citing  the  following 
authorities  special  references  are  given  only  in 
eaaes  where  in  the  text  a  statement  or  opinion 
put  forward  for  the  first  time,  or  otherwise  note- 
worthy, may  need  verification :  Collins's  Peerage 
(1812),  ii.  (82;  Cal.  Dom.  IfiOS,  No.  295,  Cal. 
1618,  No.  4S97,  CaL  1634,  No.  4fil,  Cal.  1586, 
No.  149  (61) ;  Calendars  Dom.  temp.  Eliz.  pas- 
iim;  Calendar  of  the  HatfieldMSS.(1888-1907): 
Cooper's  Athena  Cantab,  under  '  William  Cec^' 
sod'JohnCheke;'  Cooper's  Annals  of  Cambridge, 
il  1S7 ;  Baker's  St.  John's  College,  and  Soger 
Ascham's  Scholemaater,  both  by  P^.  Mayor; 
Tytler's  England  under  Ed.  VI  and  Mary  (1839) ; 
Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Beformation,  pt.  u.  bk. 
il;  Wright's  Qneen  Elizabeth  and  her  Times, 
1838 ;  Birch's  Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth  from 
1581,  4to,  1764;  Strype's  Annals,  and  life  of 
Whitgift;  Bymer'a  Foedara,  xv.  250;  Haynes's 
Bnrgnley  Papers,  1740,  fol.,  cover  the  period  be- 
tween 1541  and  1570 ;  Mnrdin's  Borghley  Papers, 
1759,  fol.,  eover  from  1678  to  1596;  Collins's 
Sydney  Papers,  fol.  1746,  voLi. ;  Forbes's  Public 
Transactions  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  2  vols.  fol. 
1741;  Nichols's  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
Jeasopp's  One  Generation  of  a  Norfolk  House, 
chap.  iv. ;  Morris's  Troubles  of  our  Catholic  Fore- 
&then;  Naunton'sFtagmentaBe^ia;  Wood's 
Athens  Oxon.,  and  Fasti,  ed.  Bliss ;  Eempe's 
Iiosely  MSS. ;  Fronde's  Hist,  of  England,  passim ; 
Camden's  Annals  of  Qneen  Elizal^th;  Nioolas's 
Life  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton.  There  are  some 
valuable  scraps  of  information  in  Bnrgon's  Life 
and  Times  of  Sir  Thomas  Oresham  (2  vols.  1839). 
Martin  Hume's  The  Great  Lord  Bnrghley  (1898) 
brings  together  much  information  from  the  State 
Papers  at  the  Public  Becord  Office.]        A.  J. 

OEOIIiIA.orOBOU.T(1489-1607),  the  third 
daughter  of  Edward  IV,  was  bom  towards 
theend  of  1469.  At  the  age  of  five  she  was 
betrothed^  proxy  to  James,  the  eldest  SMi 
of  James  lU  of  Scotland,  and  arrangements 
were  soon  made  by  which  her  dowry  of  twenty 
thousand  marks  should  be  paid  by  yearly  in- 
ttalmento  (Rxhbb,  xi.  827,  842,  &c),the  re- 


payment of  which  was  afterwards  secured  on 
the  sureties  of  the  provost  and  burghers  of 
Edinbuivh  (Jb.  xiL  161).  When,  however, 
James  lU,  being  at  variance  with  his  brother 
Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  who  was  then 
staying  at  the  English  court,  made  an  in- 
cursion into  England,  Edward  transferred 
his  daughter's  engagement  to  his  guest  (June 
1482),  mtendingto  make  him  king  of  Scot- 
land (Hall,  21  Ed.  IV ;  Rtmeb,  xTi.  156-7). 
After  various  delays  all  these  Scotch  pro- 
posals fell  through.  On  the  usurpation  of 
Bichard  HE,  Cecilia,  with  her  mother  and 
sister,  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  at 
Westminster  (Foltsosb  Vbbsil,  p.  175), 
and  before  long  Edward  IV's  children  were 
declared  illegitimate  by  act  of  parliament 

S'lomsm,  b£  v.  c.  20,  bk.  vL  c.  8).  In 
arch  1484  Richard  succeeded  in  induolng 
hia  sister-in-law  to  driver  her  two  daugh- 
ters into  his  hands  (Ellis,  Letten;  Hab- 
DTira,p.  636),  and  seems  to  have  meditated 
marrying  one  or  other  of  them  himself.  A 
rumour  next  sprang  up  that  he  had  already 
married  Cecilia  to  a  man  of  a  far  inferior  rank, 
and  these  reports  had  some  effect  upon  the 
movements  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  who 
had  sworn  to  wed  the  elder  or  the  younger 
sister  (EL^KDnfa,  p.  540 ;  Mobe,  iiMiA.  Ill, 
p.  93).  On  the  accession  of  Henry  VTE 
she  was  received  into  favour,  and  carried 
her  nephew,  Prince  Arthur,  to  the  font  on 
the  day  of  his  baptism  (Ftfteenth-oentury 
CkronicU$,  p.  104).  Somewhere  about  1487 
Cecilia, '  not  so  fortunate  as  fayre,'  married 
John,  viscount  Wells,  who  died  in  1498 
(Obebs,  quoting  Lblutj),  OoU.  iv.  253).  In 
1494  she  appears  as  a  legatee  in  the  vriU  of  her 
grandmother  and  namesake,  Cecilia,  duchess 
of  York  (  WilUfrom  Doctor^  Commom,  2). 
Somewhat  later  (1501)  she  was  train-bearer 
at  the  wedding  of  her  nephew  Arthur  and 
Catherine  of  Arragon  (Obeek),  and  a  few 
months  after  her  sister's  death  seems  to  have 
been  married  a  second  time  (1508-4)  to  one 
Thomas  Kymbe,  or  Kyme,  who,  according  to 
Mrs.  Oreen,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  (Habdtits,  p.  472 ;  Obbbn).  By 
him  shie  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter, but  this  marriage  seems  never  to  have 
been  recognised  by  her  royal  kinsfolk,  and  in 
the  writ  mem  elautit  extremum  issued  on  her 
death,  she  is  styled, '  late  wife  of  John,  late 
viscount  Wells '  (GsEEir).  She  died  24  Ai^. 
1607,  and  her  descendants  can  be  traced  m 
the  heralds'  visitations  for  a  hundred  years 
later.  She  was  buried  at  Quarr  Abbey  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  her  monument  was 
destroyed  at  ue  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries under  Henry  VUL  Her  features  are 
still  preserved  in  the  stained-glass  windows 
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of  Little  Malvern  Church  and  the  Martyrdom 
at  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

[Mrs.  Oreen's  Lives  of  the  English  Princesses, 
lii.  404-36  ;  Bymer's  Fcedsra,  xi.  xii.;  Hardyng'a 
Ohronide,  ed.  Ellis  ;  HhU's  Chionicle,  ad.  EUis ; 
More's  Bichaid  m,  ed.  Lumby,  p.  93  ;  Polydore 
Vergil's  History,  ed.  Ellis  (Csmd.  See);  Nicholls 
and  Brace's  Wills  from  Doctors'  Commons  (Comd. 
Soc.) ;  Three  Fifteeoth-centniy  CSironicles,  ed. 
JamesOairdner(CHmd,Soc.);  Oomines, ed. Chan- 
telanze,  Paris,  1881,  pp.  410,  462,  470;  Elli^* 
Letters,  2nd  ser.  i.  149.]  T.  A.  A. 

OEDD  or  CEDDA,  Saiht  (d.  664}, 
bishop  of  the  East  Saxons,  was  an  Angle 
of  Northumbria.  He  was  apparently  uie 
eldest  of  four  brothers,  all  of  whom  became 
monks  and  priests  under  the  influence  of 
the  great  missionary  movement  which,  early 
in  the  seventh  century,  radiated  from  lona 
throughout  the  North.  The  names  of  his 
brothers  were  Cynibill,  Caelin,  and  Ceadda, 
the  last  of  whom,  often  called  St.  Chad,  be- 
came famous  as  the  first  bishop  of  Lichfield  I 
[see  Cb^dsa].  The  dose  similarity  both  of  | 
the  names  and  the  careers  of  Cedd  and  Ceadda 
sometimes  makes  caution  necessary  to  distin- 
guish them  (gee  Fuller's  quaint  remarks  on 
this  point,  C%.  Hut,  1846,  i.  218.  They  an 
hopetessly  confused  in  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don and  Brompton).  Both  were  brought  up 
at  Lindisfame,  under  Bishop  Aidan ;  and  if 
not,  like  Ceadda,  once  an  inmate  of  an  Irish  i 
monastery,  Cedd's  reputation  for  learning 
and  sanctity  was  equally  great  in  beland 
and  in  Britain.  Li  663  Peada,  ealdoi>- 
man  of  the  Middle  Angles  under  nis  &ih«r 
Penda,  retjuested  his  overlord  and  fatheivin- 
law,  Oswiu,  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  to 
send  him  four  priests  to  assist  in  the  con- 
version of  his  subjects  to  Christianity.  Of 
these  Cedd  was  one.  Their  mission  was  vary 
successful.  Every  class  of  the  Middle  Angles 
gladly  listened  to  their  preaching,  and  preMed 
forward  to  receive  baptism.  Ptoda  himself, 
whose  long  life  of  antagonism  to  Christianity 
was  now  cbawing  to  a  close,  permitted  them 
to  preach  in  his  own  dominions  to  any  who 
chose  to  hear  them.  But  in  663  (Flob.  Wis. 
M.  H.B.530d)  Oswiu  recaUed  Cedd  from 
the  land  of  the  Middle  An^ee  and  sent  him 
with  another  monk  to  Essex  to  aid  Sigeberht, 
king  of  the  East  Saxons  (himself  a  recent 
eonvert),  in  the  work  of  converting  his  sub- 
iects.  Again  the  saint's  endeavours  proved 
signally  sncceesfuL  His  preaching  tours  at- 
traoted  round  him  so  large  a  band  of  followers 
that  on  his  return  to  report  proness  to  his 
master,  Finan,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
the  East  Saxons.  Two  other  Scottish  bish 
assisted  Finan  in  the  consecration  (1 
Essex  soon  became  thoroughly  chrisi ' 


Cedd  showed  great  activity  in  boiUiig 
churches  and  oraaining  priests  and  deseau 
to  assist  him.  He  founded  two  monutoies, 
one  at  a  half-forgotten  ^laoe,  Itiiandieata 
(Ythancaestir),  on  the  nver  Penta,  wUd 
Oamden  has  identified  with  the  Roman  ststiai 
Othona,  situated  on  the  Blackwater  not  bt 
from  Maldon,  and  the  other  at  West  TSInrf 
on  the  Thames.  Here  his  rude  Eas^Sann 
converts  strove  to  imitate  to  thebestof  tiiei 
ability  the  austerities  of  a  Columban  mou- 
stery.  The  iron  discipline  establisbed  h 
Cedd  is  well  Ulustrated  by  the  rebuke  ■wtia 
he  hurled  at  Sigeberht  himiiAlf  for  fesstiitf 
at  the  house  of  a  thegn  who  had  oonttaetM 
a  union  in  violation  of  the  christian  Isw  d 
marriage.  In  vain  the  king  cast  himself  tt 
the  bishop's  feet  imploring^rdon.  '  Beeune 
thou  hast  not  remiined  from  visiting  thtt 
lost  and  accursed  man,  thou  wilt  have  deith 
in  thy  own  house,'  was  the  only  smwet. 
The  murder  of  Sigeberht  by  his  own  kim- 
foLk  (660)  was  universally  regarded  «8  the 
fulfilment  of  Cedd's  propnecy.  Swidhdm, 
the  next  king,  was  baptised  by  Cedd  be&R 
he  was  pemutted  to  ascend  the  thraoe,{)r 
even  cross  the  East-Saxon  frontier. 

Cedd  found  time  for  frequent  visits  toUi 
Northumbrian  home.  His  own  preacUi; 
and  the  influence  of  his  brother  Caelin,  '^io 
was  chaplain  to  i^thelwald,  son  of  OsiraU, 
the  under^king  of  Deira,  brought  bin  into 
close  relations  with  that  monarcL  .Abel- 
wald  requested  Cedd  to  receive  fiom  to 
a  site  for  the  construction  of  a  mons^eij 
where  .^thelwald  himself  might  wonhip 
during  his  life  and  be  buried  after  his  death. 
Cedd  chose  for  his  church  a  remote  pUee 
among  the  wild  and  desolate  moors  of  aortb- 
eastem  Yorkshire.  There  the  saint  fasDovad 
the  spot  by  long  fastings  and  prayen.  lie 
monasterr  was  to  foUow  the  rule  of  Lind>- 
fame,  Cedd's  own  old  home.  Its  name,  Lm(- 
ingaeu,  is  in  its  modem  form  Laatingbao. 
a  little  village  a  few  miles  north-west  d 
Pickering  (see  Rahtb,  Huti  £boraeaim,i- 
47,  for  an  account  of  T.«ttt:iyigti«iii  it  tkt 
present  day}. 

Up  to  this  period  all  Oedd's  action*  *«» 
based  on  the  customs  of  the  chorch  torn 
which  he  had  received  baptism  and  (»dis>- 
tion.  But  at  the  council  of  Whitby,  wi*^ 
he  attended  in  664,  he  played  the  pirt  of  a 
watchful  mediator  between  the  Soottiik*>» 
Roman  parties.  When  the  declaration  a 
Oswiu  and  the  retirement  of  Colman  teetm 
the  predominance  of  the  Roman  chsin{ioat< 
Cedd's  recognition  of  the  catholic  EuHi^ 
claimed  his  conversion  to  the  wimung' w*- 
Immediately  after  he  seems  to  have  yiaitw 
Lastingham,  where  theworic  of  organiogbi' 
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monasteiy  was  still  proceeding  under  reeves 
ofhia own  selection.  But  the' yellow planie' 
whidi  was  then  devastating  Northumoiia 
(Bbsb,  iiL  27)penetrated  even  to  his  eecladed 
moorland  retreat,  and  Oedd  himself  was  one  of 
the  first  victims.  He  died  on  26  Oct.  (FiAB. 
W18.  M.  H.  B.  582  d)-  His  body,  at  first 
buried  in  the  churchyard,  was  afterwards 
removed  to  a  more  magnificent  tomb  on  the 
right  of  the  high  altar  of  the  stone  church 
tMt  took  the  place  of  the  original  wooden 
building.  Oeadda  succeeded  bis  brother 
at  Lastin^ham.  Thirty  monks  of  Oedd's  ear- 
lier foundation  at  Ithanchester  hurried  to 
Lastingham  that  they  might  either  live  or 
die  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  'father's ' 
sainted  body,  and  were  all,  except  one  boy, 
cut  off  bv  the  plague.  Next  year  (666)  terror 
of  the  plague  drove  the  East  Saxons  back 
again  to  tneir  old  gods  (Bbdb,  H.  E.  iiL 
30). 

A  successful  missionary  and  a  zealous 
monk,  Cedd  was  perhaps  more  at  home  in 
his  evangelistic  wanderings  and  monastic 
seclusion  than  in  the  work  of  goiveming 
and  organising  the  East-Saxon  church,  a 
is  remarkable  that  the  copious  narrative  of 
his  life  never  speaks  of  nim  as  bishop  of 
London.  Either  the  great  city  was  Mer~ 
cian,  or  at  least  independent  of  Essex,  or 
the  disciple  of  Aidan  preferred  to  dwell  in 
seclusion  with  his  monks  in  the  wilds  of 
eastern  Essex  to  fixing  his  bishop's  see  in  the 
bustling  city.  Later  writers  nave  put  him 
second  to  MeUitus  in  the  long  catalogue  of 
London  bishops  (e.g.  Flob.  Wio.  M.  H.  B. 
p.  617  b  ;  Will.  Malk.  Gesta  PontiJUsum, 
bk.  ii.),  but  Bede  only  knew  him  as  bishop 
of  the  East  Saxons. 

Oedd  soon  became  celebrated  among  the 
saints  of  the  old  English  church.  He  was 
the  pattern  of  life  and  doctrine  for  his  mora 
&mouB  brother.  Tears  afterwards,  when 
Geadda  also  ended  his  saintly  career,  an 
Anglian  anchorite  in  an  Lnsh  monastery 
saw  in  a  vision  the  soul  of  Cedd  descending 
&om  heaven  in  the  midst  of  the  angel  host 
to  conduct  his  brother's  soul  back  with  him 
to  the  celestial  kingdom. 

(|AU  we  know  of  Oedd  comee  from  Bede's  His- 
toriii  Gcdesiastica  Oentis  Anglomm,  bk.  iii. 
cc.  21,  32,  28,  26,  bk.  iv.  8.  Bede  got  his  in- 
formation from  the  monks  of  Lastingham  (Fr»- 
£ice  to  H.  E.^  Eloienoe  of  Worcester  is  some- 
times nseftil  m  interpreting  Bede.  William  of 
MalmesbiiTy's  Guests  Fontiflcum,  bk.  ii.,  and 
Cupgrave's  Lep;enda  Sanctorum  ^glite,  fol.  56, 
give  nothing  m  addition.  The  Mllandist  ao- 
connt,  Acta  Sanctorum,  Januarii,  torn.  i.  p.  878, 
comes  from  Bede.  It  gives  Cedd's  day  as  7  Jan. 
on  the  authority  of  the  Martyrologiam  Angli- 
cannm.    Of  more  recent  writings,  the  article  in 


the  SioUonHiy  of  Christian  Biography  and  Br. 
Bright's  diapten  of  Early  ^iglish  Church 
History  are  the  ftillest]  T.  F.  T. 

OEDMON,  S&nrr.    [See  CiSSKOir.] 

CELEOLERECH,  CILLAN,  Siurt  (7th 
cent.)     [See  CnJAH.] 

OBLESIA,  DOROTHEA  (1738-1790), 
poet  and  dramatist,  daughter  of  David  MaUet, 
the  poet,  by  his  first  wife  Susanna,  was  bap- 
tised at  Ohiswick  on  11  Oct.  1788  (Memoir 
of  MaUet  prefixed  to  his  Ballads  and  Sonff», 
by  F.  DnrsBALB).  As  a  child  she  was  re- 
markable for  brightness.  Thomson,  in  a 
letter  to  MaUet,  &ted  9  Aug.  1746,  speaks 
of  his  having  met  '  two  servants  <n  yours, 
along  with  ehanning  little  Dolly.'  In  early 
life  ^  was  manied  to  Signor  Fietro  Paolo 
Celesia,  a  Gtenoese  patrician,  who  while  re- 
siding here  as  ambassador  from  1765  to  1769 
had  been  honoured  by  admission  to  the  Royal 
Society  and  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Mrs. 
Celesia  accompanied  her  husband  on  his 
return  to  Italy  in  1769,  and  thenceforward 
resided  at  Oenoa,  except  for  one  brief  in- 
terval in  1784,  when  Celesia  was  gazetted 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Spain 
(WooDWABB  and  Catbb,  ^jcycfop.  of  Chrono- 
logy, p.  299).  During  the  summer  of  1768 
she  wrote  an  adaptation  of  Voltaire's  'Tan- 
orMe '  and  offered  it  to  Garrick,  who  hod 
been  her  father's  friend  and  her  guest  while 
travelling  in  Italy  (Pi-ivate  Oorreipondence 
of  Garrick,  18S1-2,  i.  364,  379,  399,  416). 
After  undergoing  some  modifications  at  the 
hands  of  Garrick  the  piece,  under  the  title 
of '  Almiflft,'  was  brougnt  out  at  Drury  Lane 
on  12  Jan.  1771,  with  a  well-written  prologue 
by  W.  Whitehead,  Garrick  himself  contri- 
buting the  epilogue.  Thanks  to  Mrs.  Barrv's 
inimitable  performance  as  the  heroine,  aidled 
by  some  excellent  scenery,  the  play  kept  the 
boards  for  about  ten  nights,  a  success  far 
beyond  ite  merits,  for  while  the  numbers 
are  uncouth,  the  plot  where  it  deviates  from 
the  original  is  improbable  (Baxeb,  Biogror 
pMa  Dramatica,  1812,  i.  97,  ii.  20).  It  was 
printed  the  same  year  with  the  title  'Al- 
mida,  a  Tragedy,  as  it  is  performed  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury*  Lone,  by  a 
Lady,'  8vo,  London,  1771.  The  year  follow- 
ing there  appeared  '  Indolence,  a  poem,  by 
the  author  of  Almida,'  4to,  London,  1772, 
which  is  commonplace.  Mrs.  Celesia  died 
at  Gtenoa  in  September  1790  (Scots  Mag. 
liii.  20S).  Her  husband,  who  fiUed  several 
important  ofiScee  in  the  legislature  of  Ms 
native  dty,  survived  until  12  Jan.  1806. 

[Oenest's  History  of  the  Stage,  v.  295-7.1 
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CELESTE,  Madame,  whose  proper  name 
was  Celestb-Ellior  (1814  P-1882),  actress, 
was  bom,  accordinff  to  statements  presum- 
ably supplied  hj  herself,  on  6  Aug.  1814. 
The  true  date  of  her  birth,  which  took  place 
in  Paris,  may  safelr  be  accepted  as  three  or 
four  years  earlier.  Herparentage  was  humble 
and  obacuie.  At  an  early  age  she  displayed 
histrionic  capacity,  which  1m  to  her  accept- 
ance at  tiia  Gonserratoire,  where  during  her 
probation  she  played  with  Talma  in  'Le 
Vieux  Cdlibataire'  of  Collin  d'Harlevillethe 
character  of  Armand,  and  with  Madame  Pasta 
in  '  Medea.'  She  distinguished  herself  as  a 
dancer,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  her 
first  engagement,  which  was  for  America, 
took  place.  At  the  Boweiy  Theatre,  New 
Tork,  she  made,  October  18^,  her  first  pro- 
fessional appearance.  In  March  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  she  danced  two  pas  senls  at  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia.  The 
first  speaking  character  assigned  her  was  M^ 
tillo  in  the  '  Broken  Sword,'  a  drama  which 
failed  to  win  public  approTaL  During  her  r&- 
sidence  in  the  United  States  she  married  a 
Toong  man  named  Elliott,  by  whom,  before 
his  death,  she  had  a  dau^ter.  Li  1830  she 
quitted  New  Orleans  for  England,  and  landed 
at  LdTerpool,  where  sheplayedFeneUa,  a  mute 
part,  in '  Masaniello.'  Her  ignorance  of  Eng- 
£sh  at  this  period  was  all  but  complete,  and 
the  representations  she  gave  inTanoosooon- 
tiT  towns  were  confined  to  ballet  orpanto- 
mime.  AtEasterl881,attheQaeen'8Theatre, 
Tottenham  Street,  London,  so  named  after 
Queen  Adelaide,  then  under  the  management 
of  Qeorge  Macfarren,  the  father  of  the  musical 
composer,  she  appeared  as  an  Arab  bo^  in 
the  '  IVench  Spy,  a  piece  written  ecnpecially 
to  show  her  tcdent.  Li  August  1882  she 
made  a  favourable  impression  in  a  piece  called 
the '  Poetry  of  Motion '  at  the  Surrey.  After 
a  tour  through  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
she  was  engaged  by  Bunn  for  Dublin,  and 
afterwards  by  Murray  for  Edinburgh.  Bunn, 
at  that  time  manager  of  both  Oovent  Gtardem 
and  Druiy  Lane,  uien  broufht  her  to  Lon- 
don, and  she  appeared  in  March  18S3  with 
Duvemay  in  the  '  Maid  of  Cashmere,'  and 
on  28  Oct.  of  the  same  ^ear  as  Fendla  in 
'  Masaniello.'  The  following  November  she 
led  at  Covent  Gkffden  the  umous  dcmte  det 
folie*  in  'Gustavus  the  Third.'  She  also 
appMured  at  Drury  Lane  in  '  Prince  Le  Boo' 
and  the  '  Revolt  of  the  Haiem.'  A  second 
visit  to  America,  extending  over  three  years, 
1884-7,  was  so  successfdl,  iJiat  the  actress 
returned  with  a  fortune  that  has  been  esti- 
mated at  40,000/.  On  7  0«t.  1887  she  reap- 
peared at  Drury  Lane,  still  in  a  non-speaking 
part,  in  Plancn6's  drama  the  '  Child  (A  the 


Wreck,'  written  expressly  for  her,  and  in  IM 
she  played  in  Ba^e  Bernard's  '  Marie  Dt- 
cange,' also  written  for  her.  Ohristmul^ 
saw  her  associated  with  Benjamin  Webster 
in  the  management  of  the  Theatre  Bojtl, 
Liverpool.  The  following  year  she  underUxA 
the  management  of  the  Adelphi,  at  which 
house  her  first  speaking  chuacter  wm  Ib 
Bayle  Bernard's  dnma  '  St.  Mary's  Eve.'  Oi 
27  Jan.  1846  she  was  seen  for  the  fint  tint 
in  what  became  her  most  fiunous  cluncter, 
Miami  in  the  '  Green  Bushes.'  Elmiie  ii 
'  Tartuffe '  and  Harlequin  k  la  Wattesu  fal- 
lowed, and  the  Gipsy  Que«i  in  the 'Flown 
of  the  Forest,'  and  other  performances  in  the 
'  Willow  Copse,'  the  '  Cabin  Boy,'  4c.,  esta- 
blished her  in  public  &voar.  In  Noveote 
18fi9  Madame  Celeste  began  her  manageneat 
of  the  Lyceum  with '  Paris  and  Pleasiiie,'u 
adaptationof'LesEnfersdeParis.'  Withthe 
loss  of  her  youth  her  attractions  diminished, 
and  the  disadvantage  of  a  singularly  forigs 
pronunciation  became  more  evident  In 
October  1874,  at  the  Adelphi,  in  her  &TOiiiite 
character  of  Miami,  which  she  played  for 
twelve  nights,  Madame  Celeste  toMc  her  &ie- 
well  of  the  stage,  to  which  no  indocenttit 
could  persuade  her  to  return.  She  died  d 
cancer  at  half-past  five  a.m.  on  SondiT, 
12  Feb.  1883,  at  her  residence,  18  Roe  de 
Chapeyron,  Paris.  In  grace  of  movenoit 
and  m  picturesqueness  Madame  Oeleite  wit 
snipasaed  by  few  actresses  of  her  day.  She 
had,  moreover,  histrionic  gifts,  inelndia; 
command  of  pathos. 

[Tallis's  Dramatic  Magazine ;  En  nevnu* 
for  26  Feb.  1882.]  J.K. 

OELLAOH,  Bishop  and  Saiht  (6th  cen- 
tury), of  Tvillalit  in  the  oonn^  of  Mayo,  tw 
the  eldest  son  of  Eogan  B€l,  fourth  dui^ 
tian  king  of  Connanght.  His  story,  toU  (t 
considerable  length  in  the  '  Lobar  Bieoev'  ■> 
interwoven  with  the  political  cincnmstaneei 
of  Connaught.  Eogan  reigned  over  the  te^ 
ritory  of  northern  fi^  Fiachrach,  which  eon- 
prised  the  modem  Mronies  of  Carra,  Bnii, 
and  Tirawley  in  the  counts  of  Mayo,  ud 
Tireragh  in  the  county  of  Sligo.  Therewti 
also  a  small  tarritoiv  called  Hy  Piaehitth 
Aidhne,  in  the  soutn  of  the  county  of  &<^ 
way,  over  which  Onaire,  who  was  descaded 
from  the  same  ancestor,  then  reigned.  ^ 
tribes  of  the  northern  and  southon  HyNeill 
had  made  a  descent  on  the  territory  of  nortken 
Hy  flachrach,  and  collected  an  inunense 
spoiL  Eogan  attacked  and  defeated  themm 
the  battle  of  ^igo,  but  was  mortally  woanded 
In  view  of  his  death  a  question  aneetits 
the  succession.  He  had  two  sons:  Celli^ 
then  a  clerical  student  at  Clonmacnois,  w 
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Unredacli,  who  was  onl^  a  boy.    Conaalted 

br  his  followers,  he  advised  them  to  send  to 
(jlonmacnois  and  request  St.  Ciaran  to  tdlow 
Cellach  to  leave  the  monasterj  and  accept 
the  Unborn.  St.  Ciaran  gave  them  a  per- 
emptory refusal.  They  then  communicated 
witu  Uallach  himself.  Overcome  bj  their 
entreaties  he  left  next  moming  without  see- 
ing or  taking  leave  of  St.  CSann.  boensed 
at  this  breacn  of  discipline  the  saint  cursed 
him  and  foretold  he  should  die  a  violent 
death,  adding, '  I  leave  to  my  Lord  every  one 
who  abandons  his  reading,'  i.e.  his  clerical 
studies.  Oellach's  position  and  the  saint's 
authority  over  him  here  implied  may  perhaps 
be  enluned  by  a  singular  law  which  ^re- 
vuled  in  Ireland.  In  the  ancient  compila- 
tion known  as  the '  Senchus  Mor,'  among  the 
rights  of  the  church  as  against  the  people, 
bwides  tithes  and  first-fimits,  were'  firstlings,' 
wluch  are  explained  to  mean  not  only  animals, 
but '  every  first  birth  of  every  human  couple, 
and  every  male  child  which  opens  the  womb 
of  his  mother  being  a  lawful  spouse.'  Cel- 
lach having  thus  become  king  of  Hy  flach- 
rach  soon  wearied  of  his  new  dignity,  and 
could  not  banish  from  his  memory  the  curse 
of  St.  Ciaran.  His  followers  advised  him  to 
return  to  Clonmacnois.  He  did  so  with  fear 
and  trembling,  and  engaging  the  chieb  of  the 
congregation  to  intercede  for  him  he  went 
with  them  into  the  presence  of  St.  Oiaran. 
The  saint  granted  his  request  for  mercy,  but 
told  him  he  was  powerless  to  recall  the  curse. 
After  taking  precautions  for  the  safety  of  his 
young  brotner,  Cellach  gave  himself  up  to 
study,and  the  fame  of  hispiety  spread  through 
Ireland.  Subsequently  ne  received  priest's 
orders,  and  in  due  time  the  clergy  of  ms  own 
territcoy  chose  him  as  their  bishop.  He  was 
then  consecrated,  and  Cell  Alaioh  (Killala) 
appointed  to  him  for  his  bishop's  chair. 

Quaire,  the  king  of  lower  Hy  Fiachrach, 
hoped  to  succeed  to  the  northern  territory 
also,  for  which  there  was  at  this  time  no 
heir  of  suitable  age.  One  day  when  Cellach 
was  making  an  episcopal  circuit  or  visitation 
with  a  party  of  his  clergy  on  horseback,  he 
encountered  Ouaire  with  his  followers  on  his 
way  to  the  palace  of  Durlus,  situated  'on  the 
smooth  moorland  of  the  river  Moy,'  between 
Doonfeeny  and  Ardnarea.  It  was  repre- 
sented to  the  king  that  the  bishop  had  passed 
him  in  a  hostile  maimer.  He  sent  after  him, 
requesting  him  to  return.  It  was  just  noon 
on  Satur&y,  and  Cellach  replied  it  was  now 
vesper  time,  and  he  could  not  violate  the 
Lord's  day,  which  in  Irish  usage  b^^  on 
Saturday  evening  (Rbevbs).  This  reply  be- 
ing mahdously  reported  to  the  king,  he  sent 
a  neree  message,  ordering  him  to  Heave  his 


land  at  once  or  he  would  bum  the  church  in 
which  he  was  and  all  his  people  with  it.'  Cel- 
lach, however,  did  not  move  until  Monday, 
when  he  hastened  to  the  neighbourhood  oi 
Lough  Con :  thence  he  went  nest  day  to 
a  lake  called  Claenloch,  in  which  he  found 
an  unoocupied  island  named  Oilen  Etgair, 
where  he  determined  to  take  up  his  abode  as 
a  hermit.  He  directed  his  clergy  to  return 
to  their  respective  churches,  retaining  as  com- 
panions only  four  students,  who  were  his 
cousins  and  foster  brothers.  Here  he  received 
frequent  visits  from  his  youthful  brother, 
whom  he  was  training  for  the  throne.  This 
being  reported  to  Guiure,  a  plot  was  laid 
to  murder  Cellach.  He  was  to  be  invited 
to  a  great  feast  and  poisoned.  He  declined 
the  invitation,  but,  as  previously  arranged, 
his  followers  were  then  asked,  entertained  in 
royal  fashion  at  Burlus,  and  plied  with  drink. 
His  murder  was  then  proposed  to  them,  and 
the  immense  bribe  was  offered  to  them  of  all 
Tirawley,  the  jfietc  lamAa^at  patrimonial  in- 
heritance of  Cellach.  They  undertook  to 
commit  the  crime.  Betuming  to  the  island 
they  found  him  with  his  psalter  before  him 
saymg  his  psalms.  Wounding  him,  they 
drag^d  him  to  the  boat,  and  tfudng  him  to 
the  miunland  carried  him  into  the  recesses  of 
the  forest  somewhere  between  Lough  Con  and 
Loch  Cmllan.  Here  he  entreated  that  his 
life  might  be  spared  till  the  morning.  To 
this  they  reluctantly  assented,  imprisoning 
him  in  a  hollow  oak  tree  with  a  narrow  door. 
In  the  morning,  dragging  him  from  his  jprison, 
they  killed  him  with  clubs,  and  leaving  his 
body  unburied  hastened  away  to  claim  their 
reward.  The  place  was  afterwards  known 
OS  Ardf^m-feiateadKa,  '  the  height  of  the 
mangliiig'  [of  his  body].  His  brother  car- 
ried the  mangled  body  successively  to  the 
churches  of  Turloch  and  Liscallain,  but  in 
both  it  was  refused  burial ;  at  length,  how- 
ever, they  reached  Eacrecha,  where  it  was  in- 
terred with  due  hononis.  Muredach,  obliged 
to  flee  the  country,  after  some  years  returned 
to  Tirawley,  and  obtaining  admission  in  dis- 
grnise  to  the  residence  of  the  four  murderers, 
arrested  them  when  intoxicated,  carried  them 
in  chains  to  a  place  near  Durlus.  where  he 
executed  the  four,  cutting  off  their  limbs 
while  they  were  living.  Considerable  chro- 
nological difficulties  present  themselves  when 
this  narrative  is  dosely  examined.  For  in- 
stance, Ouaire,  according  to  the  '  Four  Mas- 
ters,' lived  to  A.D.  662,  or,  more  correctly, 
667.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latest  date  as- 
signed to  Eogan  Bil's  death  is  647,  when 
Cellach  began  his  short  reign.  Guaire  was 
then  old  enough  to  be  king,  and  if  the  dates 
I  am  comet  must  have  liyedat  least  116  years 
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longer.  However  this  may  be  explained,  the 
fkcte  on  which  the  narrative  is  rased  appear 
to  be  authentic,  and  to  this  the  local  names 
bear  witness.  Ard^na-rioffh, '  the  lull  of  the 
executions,'  has  given  its  name  to  the  village 
of  Ardnarea.  And  the  cromlech  of  Ard- 
tta-maol,  '  tiie  hill  of  the  Maols,'  erected  to 
commemorate  their  execution,  is  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  west  side  of  the  Moy,  opposite 
Aidnarea.  It  is  the  only  cromlech  in  Ire- 
land historically  identified.  The  chant  of 
Muredach  on  the  discovery  of  his  brother's 
body  and  the  death-song  <n  Cellach  are  full 
of  pathos.  St.  Oellach's  day  is  1  May.  In 
the '  Martyiology  of  Tamlacht '  he  appears  as 
St.  Cellan. 

[Lebar  Brecc  (pp.  272  &-277  a) ;  BoUandist 
Acta  SS.  1  May,  p.  104 ;  O'DoBOvan's  Oenea- 
logies,  TribM,  and  Customs  of  Hy  Haehiach ;  the 
SenehosMor  (Rolls  ad.),  iii.lTU;  Annals  of  Four 
Hasten;  Reevsa's  Adsmnan,  p.  84S.]     T.  O. 

OELLAOH,  Saiht  (1079-1129).  [See 
Obmus.] 

GELLIEB,  ELIZABETH  {Jl.  1680), 
'the  Popish  midwife,'  was  a  member  of  the 
Dormer  fiunily.  She  married  Peter  Cellier, 
a  Frenchman,  and  became  a  noted  midwife 
in  London.  Orij^aUyshe  wasaproteatant, 
but  she  adopted  the  catholic  religion,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  ^pish  plot  mbricated  by 
Titos  Oates  she  visited  the  prisoners  in  New- 
gate, and  relieved  them  through  the  charity 
of  Lady  Powis  and  other  persons  of  rank. 
There  she  found  the  notonous  Dangerfield, 
whose  release  she  procured  upon  condition, 
as  he  afterwards  alleged,  that  he  would  enter 
into  an  engagement  to  take  ofiP  the  king,  the 
Earl  of  SneStesbury,  and  some  others  who 
were  obnoxious  to  the  catholics.  Moreover 
he  pretended  that  he  was  to  be  employed  in 
concocting  a  sham  plot,  and  he  stated  that 
the  document  on  which  it  was  to  have  been 
founded  lay  concealed  in  a  meal  tub  in  Mn. 
Cellier's  house.  There  the  paper  was  dis- 
covered, and  firom  this  circumstance  the 
whole  transaction  is  known  in  history  by  the 
name  of  the  Meal  Tub  plot.  On  11  June 
1680  Mrs.  Cellier  was  tried  for  high  treason 
and  acquitted,  she  having  Mtisfied  the  court 
that  her  accuser  was  too  infamous  in  law  to 
be  admitted  as  a  credible  witness.  She  pub- 
lished a  vindication  ofherself,  entitled  'Malice 
defeated ;  or  a  brief  Kelation  of  the  Accu- 
satdon  and  Deliverance  of  Elizabeth  Cellier. 
Together  with  an  abstract  of  her  amugn- 
ment  and  tiyal,  written  bv  herself.'  This  oc- 
casioned the  publication  of  numerous  pamph- 
lets, one  of  which  was  entitled  'The  Scarlet 
Beast  stripped  naked,  being  the  mistery  of 
the  Meal-tub  the  second  tune  unravelled.' 


Some  passages  in  Mrs.  Collier's  tract  remet- 
ing  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  in  Nev- 

fate  exposed  her  to  a  second  trial  (3  Sept. 
680)  Km:  libel.  She  was  found  goim,  ud 
condemned  to  pa^  a  fine  to  the  king  of  1,0001 
and  to  stand  thnoe  in  the  piUorv.  Aoeixd- 
ing  to  Roger  North  the  real  obieet  of  the 
second  prosecution  was  to  disable  ha  from 
becoming  a  witness  in  &voar  of  thelordim 
the  Tower.  Lysona  says  that  she  lies  baritd 
in  the  chancel  of  Gh%at  Missenden  Omreh, 
Buckinghamshire. 

She  was  the  author  of :  1.  '  A  Schonefbr 
the  Foundation  of  a  Roval  Hospital,  ud 
raising  a  revenue  of  6,0001.  or  6,00iu  1 
year  vj  and  for  the  Muntenance  <tf  aCi»- 
poration  of  Skilful  Midwives,  and  nA 
Foundlings  or  exposed  Children  as  thtD  be 
admitted  ther^ :  aait  wasTOoposedudid- 
dressed  to  his  Majesty  King  James  n  in  Jose 
1687,'  printed  in  the  'Harleian  Miscdkaj' 
and  in  the 'Somers  Tracts.'  2.'ToDr. — 
An  Answer  to  his  Queries  concemin;;  the 
Colledg  of  Midwives,' London,  4ta  Wntt» 
'  firom  mv  House  in  Arundel-street,  near  9t 
Clement  s  Church,  in  the  Sta^nd,  Jul  16, 
1687-8.' 

[Oat.  of  Printed  Books  in  Brit.  Xos. ;  DodA 
Chnrch  HisL  iii.  826 ;  Harlnan  MisBellaBy  (Fuk), 
iv.  142;  Howell'a  State  Trials,  viL  104*  Mf.; 
Lingaid's  Hist,  of  Bncland  (1849),  riii.  46U,' 
Lipscombe's  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Boekinghu- 
shire,  ii.  884 ;  Lattrell's  Hist.  Belation  ofSUt* 
Afbirs,  L  24,  2S,  29,  81,  84,  47,  64,  66,  «7,  N. 
84S ;  LysoDsTs  Magna  Britannia,  L  j^  5L  6U: 
NorUi'sEzamen,  260-4;  Somers  Tracts,  ilM; 
Watt's  BiW.  Brit]  T.  C. 

OELLINO,  WILLIAM,  or  periiMtnon 
properlyWnxiAMTnxTOFSBuiira  (il1494), 
denvedhis  name,  according  to  Leluid,fiamthe 
village  of  Celling,  or  Selling,  some  twoimlM 
distant  firom  Faversbun  in  Kent;  Hutei 
however,  assigns  him  to  a  fiunfly  settbd  it 
Selling  near  Hythe  (^Bitt.  tf  font,  iil  %)■ 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  m<Bik  rf  Chiit 
Church,  Canterbury;  thence  he  proeMM 
to  Oxford,  where  ne  became  a  member  d 
the  newly  founded  college  of  All  Souls.  1° 
the  Oxford  Hegister  (February  1467-8)  Wil- 
liam Celling,  a  Benedictine,  %ures  at  BJ)'^ 
Tanner  states  that  he  was  a  fellow  of  All 
Souls  at  the  beginning  of  Edward  IV^  iwi< 
but  witbont  assigning  any  autiiority  ibrthe 
assertion.  He  must  nave  lefl;  Oxford  brfo« 
the  dose  of  1472,  in  which  year  a  "^f^^ 
Celling  was  eleoted  abbot  of  St.  Aii^aitii»'». 
Canteronry,  but  seems  to  have  resigned  iB>- 
mediately.  But  whether  this  Wilbam  Od- 
ling  be  the  sul^ect  of  this  article  or  not  >t 
is  certain  that  the  latter  was  sleeted  jo* 
fflf  Christ  Church,  Canterbniy,  on  10  o^ 
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1472.    It  was  in  all  probability  later  than 
this  that  he  made  his  fiist  journey  to  Italy ; 
if,  indeed,  Leland  is  ri^ht  m  his  statement 
that  it  was  on  this  joumOT  that  Celling 
became  a(»uainted  with  PoOtian,  who  was 
bom  in  14&1,  and  can  hardly  have  established 
t  reputation  at  Bologna  (where  Celling  met 
him)  before  the  age  of  eighteen.  WhQe  abroad 
OeUiag  used  everr  efltort  to  collect  Latin 
and,  more  especially,  Greek  manuscripts,  and 
when  he  returned  to  England  brought  these 
treasures  with  him.    Among  other  works  a 
copy  of  Cicero's  'Republic/  of  St.  Cyril's 
ana  St.  Basil's  '  Commentaries  on  the  Pro- 
phets,' and  the  works  of  Synesius  ai«  speci- 
ally mentioned.  Forthereceptionofhismanu- 
Bcripts  he  restored  the  library  oyer  the  prior's 
chapel.    Unfortunately  many  of  his  Dooks 
were  destroyed  some  quarter  of  a  century  lator 
in  the  fire  caused  by  the  carelessness  of 
Henry  Vni's '  visitors.'  At  home  Gelling  was 
a  careful  stewaid  of  his  oouTsnt's  wealth. 
He  cleared  the  priory  of  all  the  debts  under 
which  it  had  laboured ;   he  built  a  stone 
towe^  afterwards  known  as  tiie  prior's  study, 
roofed  it  with  lead,  and  glared  the  windows. 
He  also  beautified  the  oloisterB,  began  to  re- 
build the  '  Bell  Harry  steeple,'  and  placed  a 
new  ceiling  otw  the  before-mentioned  prior's 
libra^  (Hasted,  iv.  656,  &c ;  Wilakton).  It 
would  appear  to  be  after  his  return  from  Italy 
that  Celling  charged  himself  with  the  edu- 
cation of  Lmacre,  who  is  swd  to  have  been  his 
pupil  at  Canterbury,  and  who  certainly  ao- 
companiedhisoldmasteronhisseoondioumey 
to  Italy  (1486),  whither  the  prior  of  Christ 
Church  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Home 
QiBUinD,  and  epitaph  of  Celling,  quoted  in 
HASiaD,  iv.  660,  &c. ;  'Whabton,  l  146-6). 
Passing  through  Bolog^na,  Celling  left  hu 
young  Mend  were  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
Politian.  This  embassy  must  have  taken  place 
between  1485  and  1490.    In  1490  and  1491 
we  find  Ceiling's  name  constantly  associated 
with  that  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter  in  the  ne- 
gotiations between   England,  France,  and 
Brittany  (Rtmbb,  xii.  431,  &o.)    Some  three 
yean  later  he  appears  to  have  died  on  the  day 
of  St.  Thomas's  passion  (29  Dec.)  1494,  after 
having  ruled  his  monastery  for  near^  twenty- 
two  years  and  a  half  (Hastbs,  It.  566>.    He 
was  buried  in  the  martyrium  of  St.  Thomas, 
in  a  richly  blazoned  tomb,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed a  long  epitaph  narrating  his  embassies 
to  France  and  Rome.    A  book  from  Ceilings 
library  is  still  preserved  at  the  Bodleian  in 
Oxford  (Laud,  F  120).  The  same  library  has 
also  a  letter  written  to  him  from  Rome,  and 
dated  January  1488  (Ath.  MS.  1729).    Cel- 
lii^  was  esteemed  a  great  scholar  in  Greek 
as  wdl  as  in  Latin,  and  besides  being  an 


ardent  collector  of  manuscripts  he  was  a  great 
patron  of  promiBing  students. 

JXelaDd'sCataloKae,482;  Bale,  Be  Script.  Brit^ 
(ei  1669),  ii.  68:  Pits's  Eelat.  de  Script.  Brit 
861-2 ;  'AJmer's  BibL  Hib.-Brit. ;  Johnson's  Life 
of  Linacre  (1886) ;  Linacre's  Galeni  de  Tempe- 
ramentis.ed.  Payne(188I),  Introduction,  pp.  6-8 
and  note  1 ;  Hasted's  History  of  Kent,  vol.  iv.&c; 
KymeT's  Foedera,  voL  ^i. ;  Campbell's  Hat.  for 
ffirt.of  Hen.  VU(BollsSer.);  Wharton's Anglia 
Saora,  i. ;  Boase's  Kegistrum  Univ.  Ozon.l 

T.  A  A. 

OEI^US  or  OELLAOH,  Sautt  (1079- 
1129),  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  the  greatest 
of  St.  Patrick's  successors  till  the  election  of 
St  Malachy,  was  the  son  of  .£dh,  and  gnmd> 
son  of  Maausa,  who  had  held  the  same  office 
from  1064  to  1091.  Hence  he  belonged  to  that 
powerful  local  family  of  which  St.  Bernard 
says  that,  though  sometimes  lacking  in  clerks, 
it  nad  never  for  fifteengenerations,  or  two  hun- 
dred years,  failed  to  mid  one  of  its  members 
ready  to  accept  the  biahoprio  at  its  disposal 
(Vita  MaUtatut,  ch.  z.)    THua  statement, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated,  is 
partly  corroborated  by  the  Irish  annals,  where, 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  eleventh  century, 
we  find  Gelstts's  grandfather,  great-uncle,  and 
great-grandikther  aU  preceding  him  in  the 
see  of  Armagh  (Armatt  af  Fowr  MatUn,  sub 
annis  1106, 1064, 1020).    On  the  death  of  his 
great-uncle,  DomhnaU,  Celsus  was  elected  his 
successor,  at  the  illegal  age  of  twen^-four  or 
twenty-five,  although,  from  tiie  words  used  in 
recounting  the  event,  it  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible that  ne  had  not  yet  been  ordained  pneet 
{A.  F.  M.  and  Ann.  Ult.  sub  anno  1106 ;  with 
which  cf.  the  case  of  Gh«gory  ap.  Eadxbr, 
ERtt.  Nov.  (Rolls  Ser.),  p.  293).    The  prede- 
cessors of  Celsus  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to 
have  been  married  men,  and  to  have  discharged 
their  ecdesiastioal  fimctions  by  the  uaof 
snfBragans;  but,  despite  the  attempt  that  has 
been  made  to  prove  that  Celsus  too  was  mar- 
ried, it  is  more  likely  that,  in  the  passage  on 
which  this  theory  ia  based  (  Vit.  Mai.  c.  10), 
the  words  '  uxor  Oelsi '  are  to  be  interpreted 
of  the  church  of  Ireland  (Laniqan',  iv.  38). 
Celsus,  however,  seems  to  have  retained  the 
(sasbaai  of  appointing,  or  at  least  continuing, 
the  services  of  sufmgan  bishops  (Ann.  Ult. 
p.  871 ;  A.  F.  M.  sub  anno  1122).    Th«  new 
prelate  entered  on  his  office  with  vigour 
(28  Sept.  1106).    In  1106  he  made  a  visita- 
tion 01  Ulster  and  Munster,  receiving  his  fall 
tribute  of  cows,  sheep,  and  silver  from  every 
cantred  (A.  F.  M.)  Munster  was  revisited  in 
1108  and  1120,  Connaught  in  1108  (AmhoU 
of  Loch  Of,  i.  77)  and  in  1116,  and  Meath  in 
1110  {A.F.M.  and  Ann.  Ult  p.  874).    Of 
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tihe  treasure  collected  upon  each  Tisitation 
CeLsuB  may  well  have  made  a  noble  use,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  gtoat '  d^nh> 
liag,'  or  church,  at  Armagh,  wMch  he  fitted 
with  a  shinffle  roof  (Januiuy  1126)  after  it 
had  remained  without  a  coping  for  ISO  years 
(Aimali  qfLoch  Of,  i.  119) ;  or  when  he  gave 
the  predons  silver  chalice  to  the  chuich  of 
Clonmacnoise  (Chr.  Scot.  p.  329).  Besides  his 
ecclesiastical  duties  Celsus  was  constantly 
being  called  upon  to  mediate  between  the 
rival  kings  and  tribes  of  Ireland.  So  in 
1107  and  1109  we  find  him  making  a  year's 
peace  between  Donald  Mac  Lochlainn^  king 
of  Elagh,  and  Moircheitach  O'Brian,  kin^  of 
Monster — ^the  nordiem  and  southern  cLum- 
snts  for  the  supreme  lordship  of  the  whole  is- 
land(.<liitt.  Ultjip. 372,878;  A.F. M.)  Again, 
when  Donald  came  to  ravage  Down  in  1113, 
and  the  two  armies  lay  confronting  each 
other  for  a  whole  month  at  Qonkeen,  it  was 
Celsus,  with  his  'Bachall-Iaa,'or8taff  of  office, 
who  reconciled  the  rival  hosts  (Zoeh  Ot,  i. 
108).  Many  years  later  (1128),  just  before 
his  death,  he  made  a  year's  peace  between  the 
men  of  Connaught  and  Munster  (^Arm.  Utt. 
.  894),  and  two  years  peviously  (1126)  he 
ad  boen  absent  from  Armagh  lor  thirteen 
months  on  a  similar  errand, '  pacifying  the 
men  of  Erin  and  imposing  stx>d  rules  and 
customs  on  all,  both  laity  ana  clergy'  {Look 
Ot,  i.  121). 

As  head  of  the  church  of  Inland,  Oelsm 
convoked  the  great  synod  of  Fiadh-mao 
yfinghnsa  (1111),  sometimes  called  that  of 
Usneach  {Atm.  ButU.  p.  21,  Ac.)  At  this 
synod,  Murtogh  O'Brian  and  the  chie&  of 
Leth-Mogha  (S.  Ireland),  fifty  Inshops,  three 
hundred  priests,  and  three  thousand  students 
are  said  to  have  been  present  {A.  F.  M.,  with 
which,however.  cf.  the  lees  symmetrical  num- 
bers given  in  the  Otr.  Soot,  sub  anno  1107). 
Of  this  council  we  read  that  it  made  better 
ordinances  and  rules  for  the  conduct  of  all, 
both  laity  and  clergy  (ZocA  Of,  i.  1,  and  Aim. 
In^f.  p.  98).  According  to  Dr.  Lanigan  it 
was  probably  about  this  tmie  that  Celsus  con- 
firmed Cashel  in  the  primaOT  of  S.  Ireland 
(Eccltt.  Hitt  iv.  30,  with  which  cf.  Fit.  Mai. 
c.  16).  The  same  authority  tells  as  that  Cel- 
sus was  present  at  the  council  of  Rathbreasil 
(1117),  over  which  Gilbert,  the  p«>8l  Iwate, 
presided,  when  the  boundaries  of  the  Irish 
dioceses  were  fixed  (LuasAir,  pp.  88-46). 

On  the  death  of  Samuel  O'Haingly,  bishop 
of  Dublin,  who  had  been  consecrated  b_y  An- 
selm,  we  read  that  Celsus  was  chosen  his  suc- 
cessor by  the  election  of  both  Danes  and  Iridi 
(Amn.  Ult.f.  1121).  This  appointment  was, 
however,  cnallenBed  by  another  section  of 
€be  townsmen,  who  sent  over  their  own  uo- 


minee— one  Grein  or  Grregoiy— to  be  couw- 
erated  by  Archbishop  Stlph  at  Caaterlnirjr 
(Eadiob,  Butofia  Novonai,  pp.  297-8).  But 
the  influence  and  generosity  m  Celsus  aeem 
to  have  restrained  his  rival  (though  ma- 
rently  supported  by  the  good  wishes  of  the 
Idn^  of  England  and  of  Ireland)  from  ven- 
turing to  assert  his  ngbts  actiTdy  (A.; 
n88HBB,iS^UM«,pp.  10(X101).  There  seam 
to  be  no  amthoritr  for  Dr.  Laaigaa'a  state- 
mmt  (p.  48)  that  Celsus '  ac^niemed  in  On- 
goiy's  appointment.'  This  dispute  appean  ia 
great  measure  to  have  been  one  between  tbe 
nominee  of  the  Danish  burgesaea  of  DdUjii, 
who  would  naturally  prefer  to  have  a  Teoto- 
nic  metropolitan  especially  at  so  otmTeoieot 
a  distance  as  Cantwbury — and  these  wba 
supported  the  rights  of  the  Celtic  ardibiabop 
of  Armagh.  Celsus's  success  led  to  the  tem- 
porary seversnce  of  the  eloee  oonnectiaBtiitt, 
since  the  first  years  of  Lan&Mic's  episooptc;, 
had  existed  between  the  sees  of  Dublin  sm 
Canterbury  (J^mtfote  Lanfrtmci,  tif,  Misn, 
cL  682-7 ;  Fbbbiuv,  Nwrm.  Ookq.  iv.  SaS- 
680);  Gregory  seems,  however,  tohavenoi>- 
vexed  his  bishopric  on  Celsus's  deatii  {A.  F.  M, 
pp.  1167,  1162).  If  the  king  of  Ireland, 
alluded  to  above,  be  Tnrlou^h  XyCaoat,  yAo 
had  become  master  of  Dublm  ia  1118  {L»A 
Of,  i.  Ill),  it  is  curious  that  Celsus  AeM 
have  sncraieded  in  maintaining  himself  in  hii 
new  office.  It  was  a  little  prerions  to  tfaii 
Dublin  contest  (1118)  that  Celsus  was  sab- 
merged  in  the  river  DubhaU  (Blsckwater  ii 
Armagh),  and  had  to  swim  ashore,  'pro- 
priis  vinbuB,'  with  the  loss  of  his  treasure  «f 
cloths  and  silver  {Loeh  Ot,  L  lOO).  In  1U8 
he  was  subject  to  a  most  onprovdiedattidc, 
of  which  all  the  old  Irish  annals  speak  i> 
terms  of  the  greatest  horror — as  of  an  iasolt 
offered  to  Christ  himself— a  deed  that,  imtQ 
it  was  avenged,  would  bring  down  the  wntk 
of  God  on  the  whole  land.  The  OUnara 
and  the  O'Brians  had  set  upon  Celsus  and  ha 
retinue  in  a  diurch.  jplundering  him  of  hit 
goods  sad  slaying  his  retinue,  and  amoag 
them  a  young  clerk  who  had  taken  sbdter 
beneath  the  altar.  Next  year  Celsus  died« 
in  his  fiftieth  year,  at  Ardpatriek  in  Maaster 
(1  April  1129).  Two  days  later  his  bodymt 
conveyed  to  Lismore,  where  it  was  buried  oe 
the  following  Tuesday  (4  April^. 

Celsus  seems  to  have  determined  to  In^ 
throu^  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  see 
of  Armagh,  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  drew 
up  a  kind  of  will  (Uttamtntw^  or  amiHtiiA 
Celgi),  in  which  he  recommended  St.  Malsclir 
as  his  successor.  From  his  deathbed  he  east 
his  pastoral  staff  to  this  saint,  whose  career 
he  had  watched  over  frtim  its  earliest  man- 
hood, and  whom  he  had  himaelf  ordUneJ 
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deacon  (Vit.  Mai.  c.  2),  priest  (c.  1119),  and 
bishop  (c.  1128')  {Vit.  Mai.  cc.  8,  8, 10).  In 
fact,  so  great  was  his  confidence  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  St.  Malachy  that  he  appointed  the 
young  priest  his  vicar  almost  immediately 
after  ordaining  him  ('  etiam  yicee  suas  com- 
misit  ei '),  and  a  few  years  later  recommended 
him  for  the  see  of  Oonnareth  (Conor).  Do* 
spite  the  dying  wish  of  Celsus  it  was  Ave 
years  hefore  St.  Malachy  made  good  his  claim 
to  the  archbishopric  d  Armagh,  having  to 
contest  the  see  with  Celsus's  cousin  and  Bro- 
ther (A.  F.  M.  sub  annis  1134, 1129).  In  the 
'  Irish  Annals '  this  saint  appears  as  Cellach, 
in  St.  Bernard  as  Celsus,  but  in  Eadmer  under 
the  more  perverted  form  of  Ccelestinus.  Tan- 
ner, quoting  from  Bale,  gives  a  list  of  the 
works  of  Celsus,  including  a  '  Testamentum 
ad  Ecclesias,'  several  letters  to  St.  Malachy, 
certain  cotutittUionu,  and  a  '  Summa  Theo- 
logise,'  which  in  Bale's  time  was  said  to  be 
stul  preserved  at  Vienna.  St.  Celsus  appears 
in  the  '  Roman  Calendars '  on  6  April,  by  a 
clerical  error  of  VI  for  IV,  the  day  of  hia 
burial. 

fAmials  of  the  Four  Masters  (A.  F.  M.),  traniL 
O'Donovan  (1866),  voL  i. ;  Annals  of  InisiiiUen 
and  Amwis  of  fmle  (Aim.  Bnell.),  Anoals  of 
Ulster  (Ann.  TJlt.;,  ap.  0.  O'Conors  Smptores 
Benun  Hibemicoium,  vols.  ii.  and  iv.  The  An- 
nals of  Inisfallen  are  seventeen  years  in  arrear 
of  the  tme  dates.  Eadmer's  Historia  NoTorum, 
ed.  Bole  (Bolls  Ser.) ;  Annals  of  Loch  Ci,  ed. 
Hennessey  (Bolls  Ser.) ;  Chronicon  Scotornm,  ed. 
Hennessey  (Bolls  Ser.)  The  dates  of  this  work 
ai«  for  the  period  in  qneetion  four  years  in 
arrear.  £k.  Bernard's  Vita  Malachin  ap.  Mi|nie'* 
Fktiologise  Cursna,  dzxi.  1074-1118 ;  lanfyand 
Epistobe  sp.  Migne,  d. ;  Colgan'a  Trias  Thaii- 
matorgs,  pp.  29^808;  Lanigan's  Ecdaaiastical 
Histoiy  of  Ireland  (1829),  vols.  iii.  and  iv. ; 
Wilkins's  Ck)DciIia,  i.  391 ;  BoUandist  Acta  Sane- 
tonim  (6  April),  pp.  619-20;  Bale's  Catalogue 
(16(9),  i.  288 ;  Tanner's  BibL  Brit  p.  162 ; 
Ussher's  ^yllogte  (1682);  Baring-Qonld's  Lives 
of  the  SainU  (1878),  6  AprU,  pp.  106-10.] 

T.  A.  A. 

OENTLIVRE,  SUSANNAH  (1667P- 
1723),  actress  ana  dramatist,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Freeman  of  Hol- 
beach,  Lincomshire,  a  man  of  some  position, 
who  suffered  on  account  of  his  political  and 
religiousopinions  after  the  Restoration.  After 
the  confiscation  of  his  estate  he  went  with 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  s  Mr.  Marham  or 
Markham,  a  '  gentleman  of  good  estate  at 
Lynn  Regis  in  Norfolk,'  who  was  also  oIh 
noxious  to  the  authorities,  to  Ireland,  where 
Susannah  is  by  some  8up_posed  to  have  been 
'bom.  At  this  early  pomt  her  biographies 
commence  to  be  at  issue.   The  account  gene- 
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rally  accepted  is  that  of  Giles  Jacob,  whidt 
states  that  her  father  died  when  she  was 
three  years  of  age,  and  her  mother  when  she 
was  twelve.  'Whincop,  or  the  author,  who- 
ever he  was,  of  the  list  of  dramatic  poets 
appended  to  '  Scanderbeg,'  who  wrote  while 
she  was  still  living,  asserts  that  her  father 
surviTed  her  mother,  and  married  a  second 
wife,  by  whom  the  future  dramatist  was  so 
ill-treated  that  she  ran  away  from  home, 
with  little  money  or  other  provision,  to  seek 
her  fortune  in  London.  Biographers  have 
recorded  various  supposed  exploits — one  of 
which  consisted  in  oreesing  as  a  boy  and 
living  in  Cambridge  under  the  protection  of 
Anthony  Hammond,  then  an  undergraduate 
of  St.  John's,  and  subsequently  commissioner 
of  the  navy,  the  '  silver-tongued  Hammond' 
of  Bolingbroke.  They  also  mention  a  mar- 
riage (P),  which  lasted  one  year,  with  a  nephew 
of  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  They  have  neglected  a 
biographical  record  suppLed  after  her  death 
in  Beyer's  '  Political  State,'  xxvi.  670,  a  por- 
tion of  which  runs  as  follows : '  From  a  mean 
parentage  and  education,  after  several  gay 
adventures  fover  which  we  shall  draw  a 
veil),  she  haa,  at  last,  so  well  improv'd  her 
natural  genius  by  reading  and  good  conver- 
sation, as  to  attempt  to  write  for  the  stage,  in 
which  she  had  as  good  success  as  any  of  ner 
sex  before  her.  Herfirst  dramaticperformance 
was  a  tragi-comedy  called  "l4ie  Perjur'd 
Husband,'  but  the  plays  which  eunea  her 
most  reputation  were  two  comedies,  "The 
Gamester  "  and  "The  Busy  Body."  She  writ 
also  several  copies  of  verses  on  divers  suljects 
and  occasions,  and  a  great  many  in^jenions 
letters,  entitled  "  Letters  of  "Wit,  Folitics,  and 
Morality,"  which  I  collected  and  published 
about  twenty-one  years  ago.'  In  presence  of 
this  statement,  which  commands  respect,  the 
origin  assigned  her  in  the  '  Biographia  Dra- 
matica,'  and  accepted  in  later  compilations, 
seems  more  than  doubtfril.  The  same  writer 
states  that '  her  father's  name,  if  I  mistake 
not,  was  Hawkins.'  A  connection  lasting  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  rightly  or  wrongly  styled 
a  marriage,  subsequently  existed  between  her 
and  an  officer  named  Carroll,  who  died  in  a 
duel.  Her  early  plays,  when  not  anonymous, 
are  signed  '8.  CarrolL'  'The  Busy  Body,' 
printed  in  1709,  is  the  first  that  liears  the 
name  of  Centlivre,  the  previous  play,  '  "The 
Platonic  Lady,'  1707,  being  unsigned.  Her 
first  appearance  as  an  actress  was  made,  ac- 
cording to  'Whincop  or  his  collaborator,  at 
Bath  in  her  own  comedy, '  Love  at  a  Ventore,' 
which  was  produced  in  that  city  after  being 
refused  at  Drury  Lane.  She  then  joined  a 
strolling  company,  and  played  in  different 
country  towns.    While  acting  at  'Windsor, 
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about  1706,  accordmg  to  the  same  authority, 
the  part  of  Alexander  the  Oreat  in  the  tra- 
gedy of  that  name,  or,  more  probably,  in  the 
'Rival  Queens,  or  the  Death  of  Alexander 
the  Oreat '  of  Lee,  she  captivated  Mr.  Joseph 
Centlivre,  principal  coolc  to  Queen  Anne 
and  George^  whom  she  married,  and  with 
whom  she  lived  till  her  death.  This  took 
place  on  1  Dec.  1723  in  Buckingham  Court, 
Spring  Qardens,  where,  according  to  the  rate- 
books of  St.  Martin's-m-the-Fields,  her  hus- 
band resided  between  1713  and  1724.  Pooe, 
in '  An  Account  of  the  Condition  of  E.  Curll, 
calls  her  'the  cook's  wife  in  Buckingham 
Court.'  She  is  usually  stated  to  be  buried 
dose  at  hand,  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Martin's4n-the-llelds ;  out  Mr.  Peter  Cum- 
nin^iam  discovered  in  the  burial  register  of 
St.  Paul's,  Covent  Qarden,  the  entry : '  4  Dec. 
1728,  Susanna,  wife  of  Joseph  Centlivre,  from 
St.  Martin-itt-the-Fields'  {OtiU.  Mag.  18S0, 
pt.  iL  p.  S68).  No  recora  of  her  acting  in 
London  is  preserved,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
her  histrionic  efforts  were  oonnned  to  the 
country.  Inspite,accordingly,oftheromantic 
stories  associated  with  her  name,  her  life,  like 
that  of  most  of  her  contemporaries,  is  practi- 
cally the  histoiT  of  her  works  and  her  bteraiy 
friendships.  She  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of 
intimacy  with  Rowe,  Faiquhar,  Steele,  and 
other  dramatists,  some  of  whom  wrote  ]nn>- 
logues  for  her  plays,  and  with  Budgell,  Dr. 
Bewell,  Nicholas  Amhurst,  &c.,  iriui  ill  of 
whom  she  corresponded.  0^  her  plays,  nine- 
teen in  number,  fifteen  were  acted,  generally 
with  success.  The  list  is  as  follows :  1. '  The 
Peijur'd  Husband,  or  the  Adventures  of 
Venice,'  tragedy,  4to,  1700,  acted  the  same 
year  at  Drury  Lane.  2.  '  Love  at  a  Venture,' 
comedy,  4to,  1706,  refused  at  Driuy  Lane,  and 
acted  Dy  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  servants  at 
the  New  Theatre,  Bath.  It  is  taken  &om '  Le 
Galant  Double '  of  Thomas  Comeille.  Cibber, 
by  whom  the  play  was  refused,  is  accused  of 
incorporating  it  into  his  'Double  Gallant.' 
8.  '  The  Beau's  DucO,  or  a  Soldier  for  the 
Ladies,' comedy,  4to,  1702,  acted  at  Lincoln's 
Lm  fields  21  Oct.  1702,  taken  inpart  from 
Jasper  Mayne's  'City  MatcL'  4. '  The  Stolen 
Heiress,  or  the  Salamanca  Doctor  outplotted,' 
comedy^  4to,  no  date  (1708),  acted  at  Lin- 
coln's Jjm  Fields  81  Dec.  1702,  and  taken 
from  '  The  Heir '  by  Thomas  May. .  6. '  Love's 
Contrivance,  or  Le  M6decin  malgr6  lui,' 
comedy,  4to,  1708,  acted  at  Druiy  Lane  on 
4  June  1708,  and  taken  from  the  comedy  of 
MoliSre  of  the  same  name,  and  from  'Le 
Mariam  forci;'  this  plav  is  signed  R.  M.  in 
the  dwiication  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset.  6. '  The 
Gamester,'  comedy,  4to,  1706  and  1708,  acted 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  ^elds,  not  for  ths  first  time, 


22  Feb.  1706.  In  the  'Biographia  Dn- 
matica '  the  play  is  said  to  be  borrowed  from 
'  Le  Dissipateur.'  This  is  impossible.  '  Le 
Dissipateur '  of  Destouches,  acted  in  176Sk 
was  m  part  taken  from  Mrs.  Centlivre,  whose 
'  Gamester '  is  an  adaptation  of '  Le  Joneur' 
of  Regnard,  played  1696.  7.  '  llie  Basset 
Table,^  comedy,  4to,  1706,  acted  at  Dnny 
Lane  20  Nov.  1705.  &' The  Platonick  Lady,' 
comedy,  4to,  1707,  acted  at  the  ELaynudcat 
25  Nov.  1706.  9. '  The  Busy  Body,'  comedy, 
4to,  1709,  acted  at  Drury  Lane  12  May  1700. 
This  play,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  itt 
author,  first  introducing  the  character  of  Mar- 
plot, was  so  coldly  regaraed  by  the  acton,  that 
Wilks  is  said  to  have  thrown  down  his  psit 
of  Sir  Oeoree  Airy,  and  to  have  been  witk 
difficulty  induced  to  resume  it.  A  portion  of 
the  plot  is  taken  from  '  The  Devil  is  an  Ass' 
of  Bien  Jonson.  10.  '  The  Man's  bewitched, 
or  the  Devil  to  do  about  her,'  comedy,  4to, 
no  date  (1710),  acted  at  the  Haynurint 
12  Dec.  1709.  This  clever  &rce  is  said, 
without  much  justification,  to  be  indri>tea 
to  'Le  Deuil'  of  Hauteroche,  which  name 
is  in  the '  Biographia  Dramatica'  erroneoaafy 
supposed  to  be  a  pseudonyin<rf Thomas  Oiii>- 
neille.  11. '  A  Bickerstars  Burial,  orWoA 
for  the  Upholden,'  farce,  4to,  no  date,  aetsd 
at  Drury  Lane  27  March  1710,  afterwards 
revived  at  Druiy  Lane  6  May  1716  as  tbt 
'  Custom  of  the  Coimtry.'  llis  play  is  miA 
to  be  founded  on  one  of  Sinbad's  voyages  ia 
the  '  Arabian  Nights.'  The  publicatian  of 
'Les  Mille  et  une  Nuits'  by  GaUand,  17M- 
1717,  had  very  recently  commenced,  and  this 
source  seems  doubtful.  A  curious  coinci- 
dence, hitherto  unnoticed,  is  that '  Le  Nsa- 
frage  ou  la  Pompe  fundbre  de  Cri^in'  of 
Lwmt,  produced  in  Paris  on  Satoiday, 
14  June  1710,  is  all  but  idmtical  wiUi  ths 
work  of  Mrs.  Centlivre,  who,  however,  is  at 
lesst  earlier  in  date.  Par&io  fii&res,  ths 
historians  of  the  French  stage,  sugoeat  aa 
origin  tat  the  plot  earlier  than  the  '  Aiabiaa 
Nights.'  12.  '  Marplot,  or  the  Second  FUt 
of  the  Busy  Body,'  comedy,  4to,  1711,  Dnuy 
Lane  80  Dec.  1710,  afterwards  altered  by 
Henry  Woodward  and  called  '  Marplot  ia 
Lisbon.'  18. 'The  Perplex'd  Lovers,' comedy, 
4to,  1712,  Drury  Lane  19  Jan.  1712,  from  ths 
Spanish.  14  'The  Wonder  I  A  Woasa 
keeps  a  Secret,' comedy,  12mo,  171^  acted  at 
Drury  Lane  27  April  1714,  and  owing  some- 
thing to  '  The  Wrangling  Lovers '  of  Ravens- 
croft.  16. '  A  Gotham  Election,'  farce,  12ma^ 
1716,  never  acted,  a  dramatic  satire  on  ths 
tories,  dedicated  to  Secretary  Craggs,  whs 
sent  the  author  by  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  twenty 
guineas.  A  second  edition  df  this,  ISmo, 
1787,  is  called  the  '  Humoun  of  Electioiia' 
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16.  'A  Wife  well  managed,'  farce,  12mo, 
1716,  sapposed  to  have  been  acted  at  Druij 
Lane  in  1716,  taken  from  the  '  Husband  his 
own  Cuckold 'of  John  Dryden,  Jan.  17. 'The 
Cruel  Oift,  or  the  Boral  Sesentment,'  tragedy, 
12mo,  1717,  drawn  nom  the  first  norel  of  the 
fourth  day  of  the '  Decameron,' acted  at  Brury 
Lane  17  Dec.  1716.  18.  '  A  Bold  Stroke  for 
a  Wife,'  comedy,  8v0j  1718,  acted  at  Drary 
Lane  8  Feb.  1718 ;  in  this  piece  she  was 
assisted  by  a  Mr.  Mottley.  19.  '  The  Arti- 
fice,' comedy,  8yo,  1721,  acted  at  Druiy  Lane 
3  Oct.  1722.  These  works  were  collected  in 
three  Tolumes,  12mo,  1761,  and  reprinted  in 
1872. 

The  comedies  of  Mrs.  OentUyre  are  often 
ingenious  and  sprightly,  and  the  comic  scenes 
are  generally  raisk.  Mrs.  CSentUvre  troubled 
hen»lf  little  about  invention, '  A  Bold  Stroke 
frar  a  Wife '  heia^  the  onlv  work  for  which 
she  is  at  the  pains  to  claim  abeolate  origi- 
nality. So  far  as  regards  the  stage,  she  may 
boast  a  sujgeriority  over  almost  all  her  coun- 
trywomen, since  two  of  her  comedies  remain 
in  the  list  of  acting  plays.  More  than  one 
other  work  is  capable,  with  some  alterations, 
of  being  acted.  A  keen  politidan,  she  dis- 
plays in  some  of  her  dramatic  writings  a 
strong  whig  bias,  which  was  in  part  respon- 
sible for  their  success.  Steele  in  the  '  Tat- 
ler'  (No.  19)  speaks  of  'The  Busy  Body,' 
and  savs  that  '  the  plot  and  incidents  are 
laid  with  that  subtlety  of  spirit  which  is 
peculiar  to  females  of  wit.'  Some  of  her  most 
successful  works  were  translated  into  French, 
Qerman,  and  other  languages.  The  volume 
of  letters  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Bayer's 
'Political  State'  (see  above)  has  not  been 
discovered.  A  supposition  diat  it  might  be 
a  'work, '  Letters  and  Essays  on  severu  sub- 
jects, FhlloBophical,  Moral,  Historical,  Cri- 
tical, Amorous,'  &c.,  1694,  mentioned  by 
Lowndes  {£ibL  Man.  p.  1848),  must  remain 
conjecture,  as  the  work  is  not  in  the  British 
Museum.  Sheleft  ather  death  manyvaluable 
ornaments  presented  to  her  by  royalty  or  the 
aristocratic  patrons  to  whom  she  dedicated 
her  dramas. 

[Life  of  Mrs.  Centlivre  prefixed  to  her  works, 
3  vols.  1761 ;  List  of  Enslish  Dramatic  Poets 
affixed  to  'Whineop's  Scanderbeg ;  Boy  el's  Poli- 
tical State  of  Great  Britain,  1711-40,  vol  xxn.; 
Qeneet's  Account  of  the  English  Stage ;  British 
Eisayist,  vol.  i.  (ed.  Chalmers)  ;  Peter  CunniDg- 
ham's  Handbook  to  LondoD ;  Pope's  Donciad; 
Notes  to  Poetical  Begister  (Giles  Jacob),  1728.] 

J.  E. 

OENTWHTB  or  KENTEN  (d.  686), 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  was  the  son  of 
Cynegils  and  the  brother  of  Oenwalh  [q.  v.' 
Accepting  the  statement  of  Beda  (.      ' 


\Biit.  iv.  12)  that  after  Cenwalh's  death 
the  under-Mngs  of  the  West  Saxons  divided 
the  kingdom  between  them  for  about  ten 
years,  we  must  hold  that  Centwine  had  con- 
siderably less  power  than  his  brother  had  en- 
joyed. The'AnKlo-SaxonChToiiicle,'howeyer, 
says  nothing  of  any  such  division.  Neither 
in  it  nor  in  the  list  <n  West-Saxon  kings  given 
by  Florence  of  Worcester  is  there  any  hmt  of 
an  interruption  of  the  head  kingship.  After 
the  death  of  Cenwalh  comes  the  one  year's 
rule  of  his  widow  Sexburh ;  then  .^scwine, 
a  member  of  another  branch  of  the  house  of 
Cutha.  reigns,  until  on  his  death  he  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Coitwine  in  676.  The  reign  of 
Centwine  is  marked  by  a  renewal  of  the 
West-Saxon  victories  over  the  Welsh,  which 
seem  to  have  ceased  for  a  while  aibet  Cent- 
walh  in  668  had  advanced  the  frontier  to  the 
Parret,  for  in  682  '  Centwine  drove  the  Bri- 
tons to  the  sea'  (A.-S.  CSron.),  or,  in  other 
words,  subdued  the  coast  west  of  the  Parret, 
and  made  his  people  masters  of  the  Quan- 
tock  ranse.  Such  vigorous  action  implies 
consideraole  strength,  and  seems  to  vaa£e  it 
certain  that  if  Beeda  is  right  in  asserting 
that  the  head  kingship  of  the  West  Saxons 
was  for  a  time  in  abeyance,  Centwine  must  by 
this  time  have  revived  it,  and  that  the  under- 
kings  must  have  obeyed  him.  The  assertion 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  Weesex  seems  inci- 
dentally corroborated  by  the  omission  of  the 
name  of  any  West-Saxon  king  in  the  record 
of  the  council  of  Hatfield  held  in  680;  it 
is,  however,  possible  that  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  the  war  of  682  may  have  given 
the  headship  of  the  kingdom  to  Centwine. 
By  thus  shortening  the  interval  of  divided 
kmgship,  the  apmtrently  contradictory  ac- 
counts given  by  Beda  and  the  Chronicle 
are  in  a  measure  reconciled.  Centwine  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  Eormenburh,  the  wife  of 
Ecgfrith  of  Northumbria,  and  the  enemy  of 
Wu&ith.  Accordingly, whenWilfrith,  having 
been  forced  to  leave  Mercia,  fled  for  refuge  to 
Weesex  and  was  received  by  the  king,  the 
queen  after  a  little  while  persuaded  her  ha»- 
band  to  drive  him  out  of  the  land  (Esdivb). 
Dr.  Freeman  holds  that  Centwine  is  the 
Kenten  described  by  Faricius  as  the  father 
of  Aldhelm  [see  reference  below].  Against 
this  opinion  must  be  set  a  poem  addressed  by 
Aldhelm  to  Bugge  (Eadburh),  the  daus^iter 
of  Kenten  (Centwine).  In  this  poem  'Ken- 
ten'  is  spoken  of  as  a  mighty  kii^,  very  reli- 
giouB,  wno  after  winning  three  great  liatdee 
retired  from  his  throne  to  become  a  monk ; 
the  writer,  however,  does  not  hint  at  any 
relationship  between  the  king  and  himselL 
Faricius,  indeed,  says  that  Alohelm's  father, 
Eenten,  was  the  brother  of  King  Ine.   Wil- 
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liam  of  Malmesbury  points  out  that  this  ia 
impossible,  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  un- 
founded assertions  of  Faricius,  and  says  that 
in  King:  Alfred's  Handbook  it  is  dearly 
stated  that  Kenten  (or  Centwine)  was  not 
the  brother,  but  a  near  kinsman  of  Ine.  It 
certainly  seems  impossible  to  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Kenten  of  Aldhelm's  poem  was 
other  than  King  Centwine,  and  equally  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  Aldhelm  could  have 
been  writing  about  his  own  father.  Cent- 
wine's  retirement  from  the  throne  may  have 
been  only  a  very  short  time  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  686.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  at  Winchester.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ceadwalla  [q.  v.],  in  whose  person 
the  house  of  Oeawlm  [q-  v.]  regained  the 
kingship.  Centwine  is  claimed  as  one  of  the 
benefactors  of  Glastonbury. 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle ;  Florence  of  Worces- 
ter; Hanrr  of  Huntingdon,  p.  718,  Mon.  Hist. 
Brit. ;  William  of  Slalmesbnr^s  Gesta  Regnm,  i. 
c.  29,  86  (Eng.  Hist.  Soc.) ;  Oesta  Pontiff.  832, 
862,  364,  860  (Bolls  Ser.);  Eddiui^s  Vita  Wil- 
frid!, c  40.  ap.  Historians  of  York  (Rolls  Ser.); 
Aldhelmi  Opera,  114  (ed.  OUes);  Haddan  and 
Stnbbs's  Councils  and  Ecd.  Does.  iii.  141-4; 
Freeman's  King  Ine,  Somerset  Arclueological 
Society's  Journal,  xviii.  ii.  89-43,  xx.  ii.  24.1 

W.  H. 

OENWALH,  KENWEALH,  or  COIN- 
WALCH  {d.  672),  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
succeeded  his  father  CjTiegils  [a.  v.]  in  04-3. 
Although  his  father  had  been  baptised,  Cen- 
walh still  remained  a  pagan,  influenced  pro- 
bably by  his  wife,  the  sister  of  the  Mercian 
king  Fenda.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  put 
away  his  wife  and  took  another.  To  avenge 
his  sister  Fenda  made  war  upon  him,  and 
drove  him  from  his  kingdom.  Ceuwalh  fled 
to  Anna,  the  king  of  the  East  Angles,  and 
tarried  with  him  for  three  years.  From 
Anna  Cenwalh  heard  and  received  the  tnitha 
of  Christianity.  He  was  baptised  by  Felix, 
the  bishop  of  the  East  Angles  (Flob.  Wio. 
i.  20).  In  648  he  was  restored  to  his  king- 
dom by  the  help  of  his  nephew  Cuthred,  the 
son  of  Owlchebn  [q.  v.],  and  gave  him  in  return 
three  thousand  hides  of  land  about  j^scesdun 
(Ashdown  in  Berkshire),  or,  as  William  of 
Malmcsbury  says,  a  third  part  of  his  king^ 
dom  {A.-S.  Chron.  an.  648;  HEif.  Httht.  718; 
Will.  Malm.  i.  c.  589).  After  his  restorar 
tion  he  received  a  visit  from  the  FranMsh 
Agilberht,  who  had  gone  over  into  Ireland, 
and  had  dwelt  there  for  some  time  in  order 
to  study  the  Scriptures.  Agilberht  pleased 
the  king  by  his  eneivy  in  preaching  to  his 
people,  for  the  accession  of  Cenwalh  appears 
to  have  been  followed  by  a  general  relapse 
into  paganism.  Cenwalh,  immediately  on  his 


return  to  Ms  land,  built  St.  Feter's  at  Wiij- 
Chester,  and  on  the  death  of  Birinns  pe> 
suaded  Agilberht  to  become  his  bishop,  and 
established  his  see  in  his  new  church.  In  653 
the  chronicle- writer  says '  Cenwealh  fought  it 
Bradford  by  the  Avon.'  William  of  Mdme*- 
bury  must  refer  to  this  campaign  when  he 
speaks  of  a  rising  of  the  Wdsn,  and  of  t 
victory  gained  by  the  West  Saxons  at  a  place 
called  W irtgernesburg.  The  battle  of  Brsd- 
ford  gave  the  West  Saxons  the  long  strip  of 
forest  land  extending  to  Malmesbury  thatTu 
left  unconquered  by  Ceawlin  [q.  v.].  On 
the  site  of  Cenwalh's  victory  still  stands  the 
little  church  built  by  St.  Aldhelm  [q.v  J,  who 
has  been  supposed,  though  on  insufficieot 
grounds,  to  have  been  his  nephew  [seeCEli» 
wuteJ.  In  658  Cenwalh  again  fought  will 
the  Welsh.  He  defeated  them  at  '  Pens,' 
and  drove  thom  as  far  as  the  Parret,  maldng 
that  river  the  western  boundaij  of  West- 
Saxon  conquest  instead  of  Ceawlin's  frontia, 
the  Axe.  The  renewed  eneigy  of  the  West 
Saxons  seems  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Wulfhere,  king  of  the  Mercians,  who  nuj 
well  have  feared  lest  they  should  attempt  to 
recover  the  lost  territory  of  the  Hwiocas 
(Gebeh).  In  661  he  defeated  Cenwalh, 
and  ravaged  his  land  as  far  as  Ashdowa. 
After  a  while  Cenwalh,  who  knew  no  other 
\  tongue  besides  his  own,  grew  ^sveaiy  of  the 
foiei^  speech  of  his  bishop  Agilberht.  A^ 
cordingly,  about  660,  without  consultiiig 
him,  he  quietly  invited  a  certain  Wini  who 
had  been  consecrated  in  Qatil,  and  who 
spoke  his  tongue,  to  come  to  him.  He  di- 
vided his  kingdom  into  two  bishoprics,  and 
gave  Wini  the  see  of  Winchester.  Deep'j 
offended  at  this  treatment,  Agilberht  lert 
Wessex  and  returned  to  Oaul,  \^ieTe  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Paris.  After  a  while,  how- 
ever, Cenwalh  expelled  Wini,  and  the  West 
Saxons  remained  for  some  time  without  a 
bishop.  The  constant  attacks  of  his  enemitf 
led  the  king  to  think  that  by  keeping  hit 
kingdom  without  a  bishop  he  was  dfeprmng 
it  of  divine  protection,  so  he  sent  messengen 
to  Gaul  to  pray  Agilberht  to  return.  Affil- 
berht  answered  that  he  cavSA  not  leave  hi^ 
bishopric,  and  sent  over  his  nephew  Lenthe 
rins  (Hlodhere),  who  was  a  priest,  instead 
of  coming  himself.  Cenwalh  and  his  people 
received  Leutherius  with  honour,  and  he  was 
ordained  bishop  in  670.  Cenwalh  died  in 
672.  On  his  death  Bseda  says  that  the  under- 
kings  rid  themselves  of  the  supremacy  of 
their  overlord,  and  divided  the  kingdom  he* 
tween  them  for  about  ten  years  [ace  Cest- 
wnfEl.  The  ehronicle-wnter  and  Heniy  d 
Huntingdon,  however,  say  that  his  queen, 
Sexburh,  reigned  for  a  year  after  him.   Ces- 
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walh  is  said  by  William  of  Malmesbury  to 
hxve  been  a  benefactor  to  Glastonbury,  but 
the  cbarter  which  dainu  to  be  his  is 
spuiious. 

[Baeda,  HL  7,  iv.  12  (Sag.  HiRt.Soo.);  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chron. an.  643-672  (Bella  Ser.);  Florence 
of  Worcester,  i.  20  (£ng.  Hist.  Soc.);  Williani  of 
Malmesbnry  a  Qesta  Begam,  i.  30  (Eng.  Hist. 
Soc.) ;  Henry  of  Huntitig£>n,  71 6,  M.  H.  B. ;  Oeata 
Pontificnm,  188  (Bella  Ser.);  Codex  Dipl.  i.  10; 
Ouest's  Originee  Celticse,  ii.  24S ;  Freeman 
in  Somerset  ArcIueoL  Soc'a  Froc.  xix.  ii.  67; 
Oreen's  HaUng  of  England,  286,  328,  339.] 

W.H. 

CENWULF  or  KENULF  (d.  1006), 
bishop  of  Winchester,  on  the  appointment 
of  Aidulf  [q.  v.]  to  the  see  of  xork,  was 
choeen,  in  992,  to  succeed  him  as  abbot  of 
St.  Peter's,  at  Medehamstede  (Peterborough). 
He  surrounded  his  abbey  with  a  wall,  chaiiffed 
its  name  to  Burch  (Borough),  and  added  to 
its  wealth.  On  the  promotion  of  jfilfheah 
[q.  v.]  to  the  archbishopric  of  CanterbiuT-, 
Cenwulf  is  said  to  have  procured  his  election 
to  the  see  of  Winchester  in  1006  by  simonia- 
oal  means.  .£lf  heah  when  at  Borne,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  receive  the  pall,  is  said  to 
have  announced  the  day  of  nis  successor's 
death,  which  took  ^lace  in  1006.  By  Hugh 
'  Oandidus,'  the  historian  of  Peterbotou^, 
Cenwulf  is  described  as  remarkably  learned 
and  eloquent,  and  is  said  to  have  carefully  cor- 
rected the  b<x>ks  belonging  to  the  monastery. 
Probably  on  the  strength  of  this  statement 
Pits  reckoned  him  an  author.  The  works  of 
Kjmewulf  [q.  v.]  have  at  times  been  assigned 
to  him  in  error.  Abbot  ./Slfric,  the  '  gram* 
marian '  [q.  y.^  dedicated  his  '  Life  of  St. 
.ffithelwold '  to  Bishop  Cenwulf.  This  dedi- 
cation fixes  the  date  of  the  work  as  1006-6, 
the  period  of  Cenwulf  s  episcopate. 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chron.  i.  221,  240,  26S,  257 
(Bolls  Ser.);  Florence  of  Worcester,  i.  149,  1S8 
(Eog. Hist.  Soc.);  William  of  HalmesbTiry,0e«ta 
Ptmtifr.  170, 817  (Bolls  Ser.);  Osbem  de  Tita  a 
Elphee^,  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  130;  Hugo  Candidas, 
Ocenobii  BoKensis  Historia,  81,  «d.  Sparke; 
Vita  S.  .Sthdwoldi  ap.  Chroo.  de  Abingdon,  ii. 
256  (Bolls  Ser.) ;  Cugdale'a  Mocasticon,  i.  847 ; 
Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit.  176.]  W.  H. 

CEOLmrD  or  CEOLb'KlTU,  Sum 
(642-718),  abbot  ofWeaimouthand  Jarrow, 
the  son  of  noble  and  pious  parents,  became, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  a  monk  in  the  monar 
stery  of  Gilling  in  Yorkshire,  which,  until 
lately,  had  been  under  the  rule  of  hia  bro- 
ther Oynifrith.  When  Ceol£rith  entered 
the  house,  the  office  of  abbot  was  held  by 
Tunberht,  the  kinsman  and  successor  of  Oy- 
nifrith.   Tunberht  took  a  warm  interest  in 


training  his  young  relation,  who  applied 
himself  earnestly  to  study  and  to  monastic 
discipline.  After  a  while  a  pestilence,  pro- 
bably the  plague  of  664,  having  oairiea  off 
many  of  the  monks  of  Qilling.  Tunberht  and 
his  Methien  were  invited  by  Bi^op  Wilfrith 
to  settle  in  the  monastery  of  Ripon.  Ceol- 
firith  accompanied  his  kinsman  to  IUpon,and 
there,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  was  or- 
dained priest  by  WilMth.  Anxious  to  learn 
fully  the  duties  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the 
monastic  life,  he  made  a  journey  to  Kent, 
for  the  coming  of  Archbishop  Theodore  and 
Hadrian  in  669  had  made  Canterbury  the 
seat  of  learning  and  ecclesiastical  order.  He 
visited  East  Anglia  in  order  to  observe  the 
special  method  of  monastic  discipline  fol- 
lowed by  Abbot  Botulf  at  Ikanhoe  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  when  he  had  learnt  all  he 
could  he  made  haste  to  return  to  Bipon. 
There,  in  spite  of  his  learning,  he  cheerfiilly 
occupied  himself  in  humble  duties,  and  bo- 
came  the  baker  of  the  house,  employing  the 
intervals  in  his  labour  in  learning  and  prac- 
tising the  ritual  that,  as  a  priest,  it  was  his 
duty  to  observe.  When  in  672  Benedict 
Biscop  was  forming  a  new  congregation  for 
the  abbey  he  was  about  to  buud  at  Wear- 
mouth,  he  invited  Ceolfrith  to  help  him.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  in  674  the  abbey 
of  St.  Peter's  was  begun.  Ceolfrith  held  the 
office  of  prior  in  the  new  house,  and  ruled 
it  in  Benedict's  absence.  After  a  while  he 
grew  weary  of  the  cares  of  office,  and,  meeting 
with  considerable  annoyance  from  certain 
noble  members  of  the  house  who  disliked 
the  strict  monasticism  he  enforced,  he  left 
Wearmouth  and  returned  to  Bipon.  His 
thorough  knowledge  of  regular  discipline  and 
of  the  service  of  the  altar  made  his  services 
highly  important,  and  Benedict  went  after 
him  and  persuaded  him  to  return.  In  678 
he  accompanied  Benedict  to  Bome,  returning 
with  John,  the  arch-chanter,  who  was  per- 
suaded to  come  over  to  England  to  teach 
the  clergy  there  the  Roman  service. 

When,  in  682,  King  Ecgftith  gave  Bene- 
dict a  second  large  grant  of  land,  he  deter- 
mined to  build  a  second  monastery  at  Jar- 
row.  He  committed  the  work  to  Ceolfrith, 
and  made  him  abbot  of  the  new  congrega- 
tion, which  at  first  consisted  of  seventeen 
monks.  Ceolfrith  carried  out  the  work  with 
energy,  and  made  a  second  journey  to  Bome 
to  procure  what  the  new  foundation  needed. 
In  the  third  year  after  he  began  the  work 
he  set  about  building  the  church  of  his  mo- 
nastery, and  finishea  it  the  year  after.  A 
stone  still  preserved  at  Jarrow  commemo- 
rates the  dedication  of  this  church  to  St, 
Paul.    The  inscription  on  it  is : 
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X  Bedicatio Basilica  I  SoiPanliTiiiKlMai  | 
anno  zv  Ecgfridi  Beg.  j .  .  .  .  CeoUridi  Abb. 
ejnadem  q.  |  q.  Eoclee.  Deo  Aneton  |  Conditons 
Annoiiii. 

The  two  monasteries,  St.  Peter's  at  Wear- 
mouth,  and  St.  Paul's  at  Jarrow,  were  sister 
houseSj  and  the  new  convent  remained  in 
the  strictest  connection  with  Benedict's  ear- 
lier fonndation.  The  number  of  brethren  at 
Jarrow  appears  to  have  slightly  increased 
after  the  congregation  was  first  formed  by 
Benedict,  and  twenty-two  settled  in  Ceol- 
frith's  new  house,  of  whom  ten  were  already 
tonsured,  and  the  remainder  were  applicants 
for  the  tonsure.  Duriitf  the  progress  of  the 
building  the  abbot  took  no  small  pains  to 
instruct  his  brethren  how  to  read  and  sing 
the  serrice,  in  order  that  they  might  chant 
the  psalms  and  say  the  responses  and  anti- 
phons  as  the  custom  was  at  St.  Peter's  at 
Wearmouth.  His  monks  studied  diligently, 
and  good  progress  was  made.  The  monas- 
tery, however,  was  visited  by  the  plague, 
which  carried  off  all  the  monks  who  were 
thus  able  to  take  part  in  the  service  save 
the  abbot  himself  and  one  lad  whom  he  had 
brought  up  and  taught,  and  who  was  not  as 
yet  in  pnest's  orders.  When  the  history 
from  which  this  incident  comes  was  written, 
the  lad,  grown  then  to  manhood,  and  in  the 
priesthood,  was  still  a  brother  of  the  house, 
equally  famous  for  what  he  wrote  and  what 
he  spoke  of  his  past  life,  and  it  is  not  too 
fanciful  to  believe  that  he  was  Baeda  [q.  v.], 
who  tells  us  that  Ceolfrith  brought  him  up, 
and  that  it  was  by  his  direction  that  he  was 
ordained  priest  (JSocl.  Bitt.  v.  24).  The  ab- 
bot and  the  laa  for  one  week  left  out  the 
wonted  antiphons,  but  the  service  seemed 
too  mournful,  and  with  such  help  as  the 
others  could  give  they  kept  the  service  up 
as  it  had  been  before  the  plague,  though  not 
without  great  labour,  until  the  abbot  had 
gathered  nesh  monks,  or  taught  those  he  al- 
ready  had  to  take  their  part.  On  the  death 
of  Eosterwini,  whom  Benedict  had  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  abbacy  of  Wearmouth,  that 
he  might  take  his  place  in  his  absence,  the 
monks  of  St.  Peters  consulted  CeolfriUi  as 
to  whom  they  should  choose  in  his  place, 
for,  as  it  happened,  Benedict  was  at  Rome 
at  the  time.  By  Oeol&ith's  advice  they  made 
Sigfrith  abbot,  and  Benedict,  on  his  return, 
approved  the  choice.  Soon  after  this  both 
B^edict  and  Sigfrith  fell  sick.  Benedict 
therefore  sent  for  Ceolfrith,  and  committed 
both  the  monasteries  to  hjs  chuge.  Ao- 
oordingly  he  was  constituted  abbot  of  both 
houses,  13  May  688.  Sigfrith  died  on  22  Aug. 
and  Benedict  on  12  Jan.  following. 


Ceolfrith  ruled  the  two  monasteries  wili 
diligence.  While  strictly  enforcing  the  M 
Beiwdictine  rule  he  nevertheless  won  the  loTs 
of  his  monks.  He  took  pains  with  the  88- 
vices,  and  caused  them  to  oe  held  constantly. 
Nor  was  he  neglectftd  of  the  welGue  of  hu 
monasteries  in  other  ways.  He  obtuned  a 
letter  of  privileges  irom  Pope  Sergius,  whidi 
he  had  laid  before  a  s^od  and  publicly  coo- 
firmed  by  King  Aldfrith  and  the  bishops  who 
were  present.  He  enriched  his  churches 
with  many  precious  things  firom  Boms. 
Ajnong  other  matters  of  ^>od  government 
he  especially  encouraged  the  practice  of 
transcription,  and,  h&ving  alreadjr  one  cop; 
of  the  Scriptures  of  the  old  version,  which 
he  had  brought  from  Home,  caused  three 
copies  of  the  new  version  to  be  written  ost; 
one  of  these  he  placed  in  each  of  his  monu- 
teriesand  kept  the  other  to  present  to  the  Bo- 
man  see.  A  certain  splenoid  coamogn^T, 
which  Benedict  had  bought  at  Roma,  lie  sold 
to  King  Aldfrith  for  no  less  thaa  ei^t  hide* 
of  land,  with  which  he  endowed  St.  Paul's 
monasterr.  When  Adamnan  [q.  v.]  visited 
Korthumbria,  Ceolfrith  entertained  him  tod 
succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  the  Celtic 
church  was  in  error.  The  result  of  this  visit 
was  the  conversion  of  the  northexn  Iridi  to 
the  Soman  Easter  in  704  {BooLDoaanentt). 
At  the  request  of  Naiton  (Neohtan  Mse 
DeriU),  kinff  of  tJie  Picts,  he  wrote  him  a 
letter  in  7 10  on  the  disputedquestiwis  about 
Easter  and  the  tonsure.  When  this  lett« 
was  translated  to  Naiton  and  his  oonncilkn, 
the  kinff  decreed  that  the  Boman  costoni 
should  flienoeforth  be  followed  by  his  peoi^e. 
Ceolfritii  also,  at  the  king's  request,  sent  oia 
architects  to  show  him  how  to  build  the 
church  he  was  contemplating  in  the  Bomaa 
style.  In  716  Ceolfrith,  fiseluig  that  age  had 
lessened  his  powers,  determined  to  end  hi< 
days  at  Rome.  He  took  a  solemn  and  aSeet- 
ing  farewell  of  his  monksjwho  were  now  about 
six  hundred  in  number  m  the  two  montste- 
ries,  and  set  out  on  4  June,  taking  with  him 
the  copy  of  the  Scriptures  he  had  had  (R- 
pared  to  present  to  the  pope.  While  waitu; 
for  his  ship  to  BaO,  he  heard  of  the  electif» 
of  his  successor,  Hwetberht,  and  confirmed 
it.  He  set  sail  on  4  July  and  landed  in  Gaul 
13  Aug.  He  was  honourably  received  Ij 
the  ruler  of  the  district,  who  gave  him  t 
commendatory  letter  to  Liutprand,  king  of 
the  Lombards.  He  arrived  at  Langresoo 
26  Sept.,  and  died  there  on  the  same  day  st 
the  age  of  seventy-four.  On  the  moitow  hii 
body  was  buried  with  great  honour  in  the 
church  of  the  Twin  Martyrs.  He  had  been 
accompanied  on  his  journey  bv  eightv  men 
from  sU  parts,  who  reverenced  him  asa&theri 
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these,  together  with  a  large  number  of  the 
people  of  Langres,  followed  him  to  the 
grave.  Of  the  monks  whom  he  took  with 
him  some  returned  to  carrj  the  tidings  of 
his  death  to  their  monasteries ;  some  went 
on  to  Rome,  bearing  the  gifts  he  ~    ~ 


for  the  pope ;  and  others,  unwilling  to  leave 
their  master's  grave,  staged  at  Lansres.  Ceol- 
frith's  letter  to  Naiton  is  preserved  in  Bnda's 
'  Ecclesiastical  History '  (v.  21).  Six  elegiac 
lines  of  dedication,  written  in  the  copy  of 
the  Scriptures  he  intended,  are  also  extant 
(JRjEBX  Op.  BUt.  Min.  882). 

[These  two  lives  of  St.  Ceolfrith,  one  evidently 
theTorkofaoontempoiary  monk  ofWearmoath, 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Lives  of  the  Abbots  of 
"Weamioath  and  Jarrow  written  by  Bcda.  The 
Weannonth  book,  Historia  Abbatnm  QyrTeosiam, 
was  first  printed  by  J.  Stevenson  in  his  Bsda 
Opera  Historica  Minoia,  for  the  Eng.  Hist.  So&, 
fi»m  the  Harleian  MS.  S020 ;  the  same  volume 
also  contains  Baeda's  Vita  S.  Ceol&idL  Bnda's 
Sutoria Eodesiastica, iv.  18, v.  21,24;  Symeon, 
de  Danelmensi  Ecdesia,  Twysden,  8,  92,  94,  9fi; 
"William  of  Malmesbniy'B  Gesta  Regam,  i.  SO,  S4, 
M;  Sortees's  Durham,  iL  67;  Haddan  and 
Stnbbs's  Connoils  and  EccL  Bocoments,  iii.  286- 
396.]  W.  H. 

OEOLNOXH  (d.  870),  archbishop  of 
Ganterhunr,  is  said  by  Gerrase  to  have  oeen 
dean  of  that  church ;  this  statement,  how- 
ever, probably  arises  from  a  confosion  be- 
tween Oeolnoth  and  .£thelnoth  (consecrated 
1020),  who  certainly  held  that  office  {Bed, 
Does.  iiL  611  n^  He  was  elected  29  June  and 
consecrated  27  Ang.  833  (Gbbvasb).  This 
date,  however,  depends  on  that  of  the  death 
of  Feolo^ld,  ana  on  his  being  accepted  as 
an  archbishop.  Feologeld  appears  to  have 
died  39  Aug.  832,  and  his  consecration  is 
mentioned  by  the  Canterbary  vanion  of  the 
chronicle  fbllowed  by  William  of  Malme»> 
buxy  and  others ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dates  of  the  chronicles  do  not  agree  with 
this  chronology,  and  27  Ang.  did  not  fall  on 
a  Sunday  in  883,  but  did  so  fall  in  831. 
'The  point  is  very  obscure,  and  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  it  can  ever  be  completely  cleared 
np'  {EoeL  Doc»^  It  is  said,  on  the  highly 
doabtfhl  authority  of  a  Latin  insertion  in 
the  Oanterbniv  cluronicle  (anno  996),  that  in 
the  first  year  oiCeolnoth'sarchbishopric  there 
was  a  great  sickness  among  the  monks  of 
Christ  Church,  so  that  five  only  were  left, 
and  that,  finding  it  difficult  to  supply  their 
planes  with  other  monks,  he  admitted  secular 
darks  into  the  monastery.  This  story,  which 
forms  part  of  the  aeooimt  of  the  supposed 
expulsion  of  the  seculars  by  Archbishop  SM- 
ric  [q.  v.],  cannot  be  accepted  as  of  much 
weight,  though  it  illustrates  the  constant 


Eresence  of  secular  clerks  in  religious  houses 
efore  the  struggle  between  the  two  orders 
in  the  tenth  century.  On  the  overthrow  of 
the  kingdom  of  Kent  it  is  probable  that  little 
good  feeling  eidsted  between  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury ana  Ecgberht,  the  West-Saxon  con- 
queror, and  it  1ms  been  suggested  that  Ceol- 
noth was  a  West  Saxon,  and  that  his  acces- 
sion was  due  to  Ecgberht's  desire  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  metropolitan  see  (KOBEBt- 
BON,  But.  Eatays,  196, 200).  K  this  was  so, 
the  king's  policy  was  successful,  for  at  the 
council  of  Kingston  in  888  Ceolnoth  made 
a  strict  and  perpetual  alliance  between  his 
church  and  the  West-Saxon  kings,  Ecgberht 
and  iBthelwulf,  receiving  in  return  certain 
lands  at  Mailing,  which  had  been  granted 
to  Canterbury  by  Baldred,  king  of  Kent,  on 
the  eve  of  his  final  defeat.  This  alliance  was 
confirmed  in  839,  the  first  year  of  .iSthel- 
wulf,  at  a  council  held  at '  Astran.'  la  844 
a  long-pendinff  dispute,  arising  out  of  the 
win  or  Oswiuf,  ealdorman  01  East  Kent, 
and  first  heard  in  810,  was  decided  by 
Ceolnoth  in  favour  of  the  church  at  an  as* 
sembly  held  at  Canterbury  in  the  presence 
of  the  king.  In  861  the  Danes  took  Canter- 
bury, and  m  864  a  Danish  army  wintered  in 
Thanet ;  the  invaders  made  peace  with  the 
Kentish  men,  who  promised  them  money, 
but  during  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
they  plundered  the  ooimtry.  The  measures 
taken  for  defence  and  the  payment  here 
noticed  have  been  connected  with  the  large 
number  of  Ceolnoth's  coins  that  have  benn 
found;  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have 
had  to  turn  some  part  of  the  treasure  of  his 
church  into  monen^.  He  died  and  was  buried 
in  his  church  at  Canterbury  in  870  (Abseb, 
Gbbvasb),  for  the  statement  of  the  Worcester 
chronicler  that  he  died  at  Rome  is  evidently 
incorrect. 

[Haddan  and  Stnbbi^a  Oooneils  and  Ecd.  Docs. 
iiL  610-36;  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle;  Asser,  Ifoo. 
Hist.  Brit  476 ;  Oerraw,  Twysden,  ool.  1643 ; 
Hook's  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbary, 
i.  282-96.]  W.  H. 

OEOLRED  {d.  716).  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians, was  the  son  01  iEthelred  by  his 
wife  Osthiyth  of  Northumbria.  On  iEthel- 
red's  retirement  to  a  monastery  in  704  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Coenred,  and 
Ceolred  did  not  come  to  tne  throne  until  709. 
He  then  sent  two  abbots  to  Wilfrith  to  beg 
him  to  come  to  him,  promising  to  order  his 
life  in  accordsjice  wiUi  the  bishop's  instruo> 
tions.  Wilfrith  accepted  the  invitation,  but 
died  soon  after  his  coming  into  Mercia,  and, 
as  it  seems,  without  meeting  the  king.  The 
revival  of  the  West-Saxon  power  under 
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Ceadwalla  and  Ine  had  caused  the  loss  of 
the  Mercian  territorjr  beyond  the  Thames, 
together  probably  with  Essex  and  London. 
Ceohred  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  win 
back  the  supremacy  of  the  south,  and  in  716 
led  his  army  into  Wessex.  He  was  met  by 
Ine  at  Wodiesbeorg,  probably  Wanborough, 
where  a  battle  was  fought  so  fiercely  that 
none  could  tell  which  side  suffered  the  greater 
loss  (Hbs.  Hmrr.  724) ;  it  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  invasion  failed.  Ceolred  was 
jealous  of  his  cousin  ^thelbald,  and  perse- 
cuted him  80  that  he  was  forced  to  flee  firom 
the  kingdom.  The  good  intentions  Oeolred 
had  when  he  sent  for  Wilfirith  seem  bv  this 
time  to  have  disappeared,  for  he  greatly  op- 
pressed the  church  and  did  much  evil  to  mo- 
nasteries and  nunneries.  In  716,  as  he  was 
feasting  with  hia  nobles,  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  madness,  and  so  died,  his  end,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Bonifgice,  bein^  the  work  of  the 
evil  spirit  that  possessed  him.  EUs  widow, 
Werburh,  is  said  to  have  lived  until  782. 
Oeobed  was  buried  at  Lichfield.  On  his  death 
JBthelbald  was  chosen  king. 

[Bteda's  Hiitoria  Ecdes.  v.  19  (Eng.  Hist. 
Soc.);  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  704,  71S,  716; 
Eddius's  vita  Wilfridi,  cap.  68,  ap.  Historians  of 
York,  p.  96  (Rolls  Series) ;  J?lorence  of  Worcester 
(Eng.  Hist.  Soc.) ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Moa. 
Hist.  Brit. ;  Haddan  and  Stabbs's  Oonncils  and 
Eccles.  Dooa.  iii.  281,  865,  and  366,  with  letter 
of  St.  Boni&ce  ftom  Jafi%,  No.  69,  given  in  a 
shortened  form  by  WiUiam  of  Malmeabuir, 
Oesta  Begnm,  i.  80  (Bng.  Hist.  800.);  Vita  S. 
Chithlad,  Mabillon  Acta  S3,  bsbc.  iii.  1,  371; 
Kemble'g  Oodex  DipL  i.  73;  Qreen's  Making  of 
England,  893.]  W.  H. 

OEOLRIO  or  OEOL  (d.  697),  king  of 
the  West  Saxons^  was  the  son  of  Cutha,  the 
brother  of  Oeawlin.  After  his  victory  over 
his  uncle  Ceawlin  [q.  v.]  at  Wodnesbeorg  in 
692  he  reigned  for  five  years.  At  his  death 
in  697  he  left  a  son,  Cynegils  [q.  v.]  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Ceolwuli,  who 
reigned  until  611,  when,  at  his  death,  Cynegib 
succeeded  to  the  throne. 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle ;  Florence  of  Woiees- 
ter,  i.  9,  266,  271  (Eng.  Hist.  Soc.) ;  WiUiam  of 
Malmesbnry,  i.  e.  17,  18.]  W.  H. 

OEOLWULF  («f.  764),  king  of  the  North- 
umbrians, was  the  son  of  Cutha  {A.-8.  Ckron. 
an.  781 ;  Stheoi^,  D«  Dunelm.  Bed.),  and 
the  brother  of  Coenred,  king  of  the  Nortl^ 
umbrians.  On  the  death  of  Coenred  in  718, 
Osric  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Before  he 
died  he  appointed  Oeolwulf  as  bis  successor, 
who  accordingly  began  his  reign  on  9  May 
729.  His  chief  claim  to  remembrance  is  that 
B»da  dedicated  his  '  Historia  Ecclesiastica' 


to  him  ('  gloriofiissimo  re^  Ceoluuolpho  ')in  & 
prefatory  letter  in  which  lie  says  that  he 
has  sent  him  his  book  that  he  may  read  and 
test  it  and  have  it  transcribed,  and  speaka 
of  the  king's  delight  in  the  study  ca  the 
Scriptures,  m  history,  and  especially  in  the 
records  of  funous  Englishmen.  Bseda  ends 
his  history  with  an  account  of  the  fioorish- 
inff  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbrisin 
731,  noticing  the  large  number  of  men  of  iH 
ranks  who  at  that  time  retired  firom  the 
world  to  adopt  a  monastic  life.  It  seems, 
however,  as  though  a  strong  party  in  Noith- 
umbria  disliked  the  increase  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical power,  and  was  impatient  of  the  rule 
of  the  studious  king,  for  the  next  year  an 
insurrection  broke  out,  and  Ceolwulf  -wu 
seized  and  tonsured.  He  was  restored  to  tbe 
throne  the  same  year,  the  tonsure  thus  fated 
upon  him  being  held  therofore  to  be  no  nn- 
pediment  to  the  resumption  of  the  kuulr 
office.  As  Bishop  Acca  [q.  v.]  was  banisned 
at  this  time,  it  has  been  suggested  that  tke 
troubles  in  Northumbria  may  nave  been  con- 
nected with  some  change  in  the  aRangement 
of  the  northern  dioceses.  Oeolwulf  inade  bis 
cousin  Ecgberht  bishop  of  York  in  784,  and 
Bssda,  writing  to  Ecgberht,  reminds  him  that 
he  would  find  the  jdng  a  ready  helpa  in 
the  ecclesiastical  reforms  he  was  urging  od 
him,  and  e«pecially  in  the  increase  of  the  ^ 
scopate.  C»olwulf  resigned  the  throne  m 
787,  and  became  a  monk  of  Ijndisfame.  He 
richly  endowed  the  monastery  with  tzeasnies 
and  lands.  From  the  time  of  his  enteanee 
into  the  house  the  monks  were  allowed  to 
drink  wine  or  beer  instead  of  water  or  milk. 
He  died  in  764  (Sykbok,  760,  A.-8.  CSkixM.), 
and  was  bnried  at  Lindisfitme.  His  body 
was  afterwards  translated  to  Norham,when 
miracles  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  at 
his  tomb ;  his  head  was  preserved  among  the 
relics  deposited  in  the  church  of  St.  (Xitb- 
bert  at  Durham.  Ceolwulf  has  a  place  in 
the  calendar,  hia  day  being  16  Jan. 

[Beeda'a  Hist.  EceLproIog.  v.  28,  Epistds  ad 
Eogberetom  ap.  Op.  mat.  Minora,  p.  S14  (Eng. 
Hist.  Soc) ;  Anglo-Saxoo  (%roo. ;  Symeon  de 
Dnnelm.  Eoclesia,  ooL  7,  9,  da  Sto  Cotlibeito, 
coL  70,  de  Oestis  Begnm,  coL  100,  106,  Tw;*- 
den;  William  of  M^meabniy,  L  64;  Biias'i 
History  of  North  Dorham,  p.  68;  Dixon  and 
Baine,  Fasti  Ebor.  94.]  W.  E 

OBBDIO  {d.  684),  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  bore  the  title  of  ealdorman  wfaai 
in  496  he  and  hia  son,  Cynric,  came  over  to 
Britain,  and  landed  probably  at  the  month  of 
the  Itchin,  at  a  spot  afterwards  called  O^- 
dics-ora.  The  invaders  were  attack»l  on  the 
day  they  landed.  According  to  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  whose  Uatory  of  these  evant), 
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lAte  as  it  is,  has  a  special  value  as  embody- 
ing tradition,  Cerdic's  men  formed  them- 
selres  into  a  solid  mass  hard  by  their  ships, 
and  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  attack  of 
the  Britons;  neither  side,  however,  could 
claim  a  victory.  JBthelveard  also  speaks  of 
a  hardly  fought  battle.  The  next  recorded 
event  in  Oerdic's  life  is  a  victory  gained  by 
him  and  his  son  in  608,  in  vrhich  a  British 
king,  with  the  name  or  title  of  Natanleod,  and 
five  thousand  of  his  men  were  slain.  Asthe 
chroniclestatesthat  after  this  battle 'the  land 
was  named  Natanlea  as  fsir  as  Cerdices-ford ' 
(CharfordX  it  seems  as  though  this  victory 
established  Cerdic's  power  to  the  east  and 
south  of  that  point.  A  further  immigration 
'in  three  ships '  in  614has  been  held  to  have 
been  the  first  attempt '  at  definite  conqmest ' 
made  by  the  people  afterwards  called  w  est 
Saxons,  the  earlier  descents  in  495  and 
under  different  leaders  in  601  being  put 
down  as  mere  plundering  expeditions  (Gbbek, 
Making  of  Inland,  87).  This  is  pure  con- 
jecture, aud  is  contrary  to  the  account  given 
by  Henry  of  Huntin^on,  who  represents  Oei^ 
die  as  making  continuous  though  slow  pro- 
gress in  conquest.  Besides,  the  tradition  that 
three  ships  were  used  by  the  later  and  five  by 
the  earlier  invaders  is  almost  fatal  to  the 
theory  that  the  expedition  of  Cerdic  in  495 
was  'little  more  than  a  plunder  raid,'  and 
that  the  tribe  came  over  in  614.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  slow  progress  of  the 
invasion  in  its  early  stage  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  Cerdic's  forces  were  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  advance  inland  until  reinforced 
by  expeditions  such  as  the  one  which  now 
landed  in  Britain.  If  the  accoimt  in  the 
chronicle  of  the  coming  of  two  Jutish  leaders, 
Stof  ^d  Wihtgar,  described  as  Cerdic's 
nephews,  is  trustworthy,  their  co-operation 
must  have  considerabr^  strengthened  his 
position.  In  619  he  debated  the  Britons  at 
Charford.  This  victory  secured  the  valley 
of  the  lower  Avon,  and  at  the  same  time 
opened  a  new  field  for  invasion.  As  in  other 
cases  where  a  pieople  won  an  important  vic- 
tory, this  success  led  to  the  establishment  of 
kii^^hip.  Cerdic  and  his  son  exchanged  the 
title  of  ealdorman  for  that  of  king,  and  their 
people,  from  the  geographical  position  of  their 
settlements,  were  (»lled  West  Saxons.  On 
attempting  to  follow  up  his  victory  in  620 
by  an  advance  through  the  valley  of  the 
Frame  (OsEEir),  Cerdic  was  utterly  ddeated 
at  Mount  Badon,  or  Badbury,  in  liorsetshiie 
(Qttbbi).  While  Oildas  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  British  leader,  the  victory  is 
ascribed  to  Arthur  by  the  writer  of  Nennius 
and  the  compilers  of  the  'Annales  Cambris.' 
It  is  evident  that  Gildas  looked  on  this  battle. 


which  was  fought  in  the  year  of  his  own 
birth,  as  a  crisis  in  the  struggle.  Foreign 
wars,  he  says,  now  ceased.  Cerdic  was  forced 
to  leave  the  land  west  of  the  Avon  in  peace. 
In  630  he  and  his  son  conquered  the  island 
now  called  Wight,  and  slew  men  at  the  for- 
tress where  Carisbrook  now  stands.  They 
handed  their  conquest  over  to  their  allies 
and  kinsmen,  Stuf  and  Wihtgar,  so  at  least 
the  chronicle  saysj  and  while  the  stoiy  of 
Wihtgar  can  scarcely  be  accepted  without  an 
effort,  the  island  was  certainly  colonised  by 
Jutes  (BxDiL,  H.  B.  i.  16).  In  584  Cerdic 
died. 

[Anglo-Saxon  CShion. ;  Bcda's  Historia  Ecd. 
i.  15  (£Dg.Hi8t.8oc^;  AnDaIe8Cambrise,aii.616; 
Nenniae,  19  (Bng.  Hist.  Soc.);  GKldas,  34  (Eng. 
Hist. See.);  .Sthelweard,  603,  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.; 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  4S  (Bolls  Ser.)  ;  Guest's 
Origines  Oeltien,  ii.  180-93 ;  Green's  Making  of 
England,  87,  90.]  W.  H. 

OEKNAOH,  Sahtt.    [See  CASAirTA.(nnu] 

OEEVBTTO,  GIACOBBE(1682P-1788), 
violoncellist,  was  bom  in  Italy  of  Jewish 
parents  about  1682.  His  real  name  was  Ba- 
sevi,  but  he  had  adopted  the  name  of  Cer- 
vetto before  his  arri-ral  in  England  in  1738 
or  1739.  He  played  first  at  a  concert  in 
Hickford's  Rooms,  Brewer  Street,  Qolden 
Square,  where  Festing  led,  but  he  was  sooo 
eng[aged  for  the  Drury  Lane  orchestra,  of 
wmda  he  was  a  oonspicnous  member  until  hit 
death.  Cervetto.  wiUiCaporale  and  Pastjuali, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  popularise  the  violon- 
cello in  England.  His  tone  is  described  as 
having  been  coarse,  and  his  execution  not 
remarkable ;  but  Burney  states  that  he  was  a 
good  musician  and  a  good  man.  At  Drury 
Lane,  where  his  large  nose  and  a  huge  dia- 
mond he  used  to  wear  on  the  forefinger  of  his 
bow-hand  made  him  very  conspicuous,  he  was 
very  popular  with  the  audience,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  gallery  cry, '  Play  up,  nosey,'  owes 
its  origin  to  his  appearance.  Cervetto  pub- 
lished a  few  trios,  auets,  and  sonatas,  mostly 
for  the  violoncello.  He  was  a  constant  fre- 
quenter of  the  Orange  coffee-house,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  his  London  career  he  lodged 
'at  Mr.  Marie's,  tobacconist,  in  Compton 
Street,  Soho,'  but  afterwards  lived  at  7  Charles 
Street,  Covent  (harden.  He  died,  aged  over 
one  hundred,  at  Friburg's  snuff-shop  in  the 
Haymarket,  on  14  Jan.  1783.  By  his  will 
he  directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  course  of  his  long  life  Cervetto 
had  amassed  a  large  fortune,  which  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand 
pounds.    There  is  a  fine  meziotint  of  him  by 
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V.  H.  Picot,  after  Zoffitny,  published  16  April 
1771,  and  a  smaller  portrait  in  H.  de  Janyry's 
'  Miniatures  of  Celeorated  Musicians.' 

[Grove's  Diet,  of  Music,  i.  881;  Beait  Ency- 
dopcdia;  British  Museum  Music  Catalogue; 
European  Mag.  January  1788;  Oeut  Mas.  Sep- 
tember 1817;  Thespian  Dictionaiy;  FoU,  Mo- 
zart nnd  Haydn  in  London,  £4,  tee. ;  Musical 
Quarterly  Mag.  ri.  8fi4  ;  Cerretto's  Wiil,  Probate 
Begistiy,  commvaieated  by  TSx.  J.  Challonar 
Smith.]  W.  B.  S. 

CBE  VETTO,  JAMES  (1749  P-1837),  the 
natural  son  of  Giacobbe  Basevi  ot  Cerretto 
[q.  T.],  was  bom  in  London  about  1749.  He 
leanit  the  Tioloncello  firom  his  father,  whom 
he  soon  excelled  as  a  performer,  his  tone  in 
particular  being  ramarKaUy  pure  in  qualitr. 
Hia  first  appearance  took  place  at  the  little 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket  on  28  April  1760, 
when  the  advertisement  stated  that  his  ttfp 
was  eleven.  The  other  performers  at  this 
concert  were  Miss  Bumey,  aged  eleven, 
Miss  Schmaehling  (afterwards  celebrated  as 
Mme.  Mara),  whose  ase  was  stated  to  be  nine, 
though  she  was  really  eleven,  and  Banon, 
aoedthirteen.  After l76Shetravelledabroad, 
puying  in  most  of  the  capitala  of  Europe ;  bnt 
he  was  in  London  in  1766,  when  he  played  at 
a  oonoert  given  by  Parry,  the  harpist.  In 
1771  he  became  a  member  of  the  queen's  pri- 
vate band,  and  in  1780  he  joined  Lord  Abmg- 
don'sprivate  orchestra.  Cm  the  inatitation  of 
the  Frofessional  Ooncerta  in  1788  Oervetto 
was  engaged  as  soloist ;  at  the  first  concert 
he  played  a  violoncello  concerto  by  Haydn. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  Cervetto 
was  in  ficiendly  rivalry  with  CrosdiU  [q.  v.] ; 
hut  on  his  father's  death  he  inherited  a  large 
fortune  and  retired  from  the  active  exercise 
of  his  profession.  Theyonnger  Cervetto  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Sodely  of  Musioans  for 
seventy-two  years.  He  wrote  a  few  unim- 
portant pieces  of  music,  mostly  for  the  vio- 
loncello.   He  cUed  on  Sunday,  6  Feb.  1887. 

[Authorities  as  under  GuooBsa  CiBVBrro; 
Musical  World,  10  Feb.  1887;  Dictionary  of 
Musicians,  1827 ;  Aunual  Register,  1887,  p.  176 ; 
Mendel's  Mnsikaliaches  Oonversations-Lezikon.] 

W.  B.  a 


OESTRETON,  ADAM  SB  (d. 
was  one  of  the  justices  itinerant  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  m.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
king's  chaplain,  and  on  28  Nov.  1266  he  re- 
ceived a  grant  for  life  of  the  mastership  of 
the  domu»  convertorum,  an  establishment 
for  converted  Jews,  which  Henry  HI  had 
founded  about  1231  in  New  Street,  London, 
now  called  Chancery  Lane.  In  62  Hen.  lU 
(1267-8)  he  sat  as  judge  in  nine  different 
counties,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  in 


conjunction  with  Richard  de  Hemingtoa. 
He  died  in  the  following  year,  and  was  soe- 
ceeded  as  master  of  the  domut  eonuersonai 
by  Thomas  de  la  Leye. 

[Kewoourf  s  Bepertorium,  i.  8M ;  Exosnte  t 
Bot.  Fin.  ii.  466,  4M,  468-78,  476-78;  FWi 
Judges  of  England,  ii.  294.]  H.  B. 

OHABHAM  or  OHOBHAM,  THOMAS 
DE  (A.  1230),  theologian,  is  mentioned  u 
sub-dean  of  Salisbury  in  1214  and  1230 
(Le  Nbvi,  Futi,  u.  619,  ed.  Hardy ;  eom^ 
tiELABD,  Comm.  de  Script.  Brit,  cclxxxn. 
299  J  TAinrm,Bibl.  Brit.  p.  172).  He  wis  the 
author  of  a  '  Summa  de  pcenitentia  et  offidit 
ecclesiasticis,'  which  is  still  extant  in  muD- 
script.  Other  works  enumerated  by  B«k 
(Script.  Brit.  Oat.  iv.  98,  p.  879)  are  *  Swcn- 
lum  ecclesite,'  '  Tractatus  de  baptdsmo,  and 
'  De  peccatis  in  genere,'  besidee  '  Camm«i- 
tarii  and  '  Senuones.'  Ohabham  has  been 
generally  identified  by  biographers  vitli 
Thomas  de  Cobham  [q.  v.],  who  was  bishoD  of 
Worcester  in  the  fourteenth  century.  But 
it  is  clear  from  the  manuscripts  (Coze.  OsiaL 
qfO:rfordM8S.,  University,  cxix.  86 ft.  Grid, 
xvii.  6  a,  and  Queen's,  ccclxii.  84  b)  that  the 
writer  of  the  treatise  'De  poenitentia'  wu 
known  only  as  sub-dean  of  Salisbury,  and  two 
of  the  manuscripts  cited  date  from  Won  tLe 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  these  th* 
spelling  of  the  author's  name  varies  betwcei 
'Chabeham,'  'Chobham,'  and  'Chebeham;' 
that  of  the  sub-dean  is  nven  by  Tanner  as 
'  Chabaam,'  and  by  Le  Neve  aa  '  Chabaum.' 
The  bishop's  name,  on  the  other  hand,  sesms 
to  have  been  invariably  spelled  with  a  Bmpl» 
C ;  he  is  described  by  contemporary  writeit 
as  canon  of  St.  Paul's  or  of  Yon,  both  iriiidi 
preferments  he  held,  bat  not  aa  sub-dean  of 
Salisbury.  The  repetition  of  the  name  there- 
fore among  the  officers  of  Salisbury  Oathednl, 
found  in  Le  Neve  (L  e.)  under  the  later  date, 
plainly  in  ordeor  to  suit  Bishop  Cobham,  nmat 
be  an  error. 

[Authorities  cited  above.]  B.  Ik  ?• 

OHABOT,  CHARLES  (1816-1889),  «i- 
pert  in  handwriting,  belonged  to  a  Hngnenrt 
&mily,  and  was  bom  at  Battersoa  in  181& 
He  was  ori^naUy  a  lithographer,  but  gtubf 
ally  acquired  a  large  private  practice  ss  sn 
expert  m  handwritmg,  while  his  ooswerring 
integrity,  no  less  than  his  ddll,  made  hin  ia 
mu(m  request  in  the  law  courts.  He  pn 
evidence  m  the  RoupeU  and  Tichbome  triali, 
and  in  some  other  important  eases  his  testi- 
mony practically  governed  the  deciaimis.  b 
1871  Chabot  examined  profeauonally  ti>s 
I  handwriting  of  the  letters  of  Junius  tad 
I  compared  it  with  the  handwriting  of  thots 
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penonB  to  whom  the  letters  had  at  varioas 
times  been  attributed.  His  detailed  reports, 
which  confirmed  the  identification  01  Sir 
Philip  Francis  with  Junius,  were  published, 
with  apreface  and  collateral  evidence  by  the 
Hon.  Edward  Twistleton,  in  1871.  Ohabot 
died  on  16  Oct.  1882. 
[Times,  17  Oct.  1883 ;  Law  Joonal,  zfiL  666.1 

T.F.H. 

OHAOEPOBO  or  OHAOEPOBT, 
PETER  (A  1264),  treasurer,  a  Poitevin 
&TOurite  of  Hen^  m,  and  nephew  of  a 
certain  Hugh  de  Vynon,  a  valued  servant  of 
the  king,  was  one  of  the  royal  clerks,  and  as 
such  took  part  in  the  confirmation  of  the 
truce  with  France  in  124S.  From  1246  on- 
wards he  held  the  office  of  keeper  of  the 
kino's  vrardrobe.  He  was  rector  of  Ivmghoe, 
ana  in  1260  was  made  archdeacon  of  Wells. 
In  that  year  also  the  king  sent  him  to  Win- 
chester to  trv  to  persuade  the  monks  to  elect 
Aymer  de  Valence  [_q.  v.]  as  bishop.  His 
name  occurs  in  1262  m  a  scheme  of  compo- 
ntion  between  the  king  and  Earl  Simon  of 
Leicester,  and  he  was  sent  the  same  year  to 
ask  Queen  Blanche  to  grant  Heniy  leave  to 
pass  through  France  on  his  proposed  visit 
to  Gtascony.  a  request  the  queen  answered 
W  a  flat  reiusaL  In  1268  he  received,  with 
Henry  of  Lezinton,  the  temporary  chai^ 
of  the  great  seal,  was  made  treasurer,  and 
was  named  one  of  the  executors  of  the  king's 
wilL  During  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of 
Tiincoln  in  1264  the  king  gave  him  the 
tieasuieiship  of  that  churm.  Later  in  the 
year  he  was  with  Henry  when,  on  his  return 
srom  Qascony,  he  visited  Louis  IX  at  Paris. 
On  his  homeward  journey  the  king  stayed 
awhile  at  Boulorae,  and  there  Chaceporc 
died,  <m  24  Dec.  Henrv,  who  greatly  valued 
him,  buried  him  with  honour  in  St.  Mary's 
Church.  By  his  wUl,  made  two  days  before 
his  death,  he  left  six  htmdred  marks  to  Ibund 
a  house  o!  regular  canons  to  be  chosen  from 
Merton.  The  king  carried  oat  the  wishes  of 
his  fiwourite  servant  by  the  fbnndation  of 
RavensUm  Priory  in  Buckinghamshire. 

niatth«w  Paris,  Chroniea  Uajora,  v.  179, 
3tO,  484, 601  (Bolls  Ser.) ;  Annates  deDunataplia 
ap.  Ann.  Ilonast.  iii.  194  (Bolls  Ser.) ;  Boyal 
Lett«T8afHeiiryIII,ii.886  (Bolls Ser.);  Bymei's 
Fodera,  i.  417,  488,  602,  ed.  1704;  Madmc'B 
HJstorv  of  the  Exehtquer,  i.  609,  ii.  116,  818 ; 
liibar  Niger  de  Seaccario,  ii.  684,  ed.  Heame, 
1771 ;  La  Keve's  Fasti  (Haidy) ;  Foss'b  Judges  of 
England,  ii.  296.]  W.  H. 

CHAD   or    OEADDA,    SuR.      [See 

Obabda.  (i.  672).] 

CHADERTON^  LAURENCE  (1686  P- 
1640),  master  of  Emmanuel  GoUege,  Cam- 


bridge, was  the  son  of  Thomas  Chaderton 
of  thiB  Lees,  Oldham.  According  to  his  bio- 
graphers, he  gave  inconsistent  sccoimts  of  his 
age.  Aooonung  to  one,  he  was  bom  in  1636 ; 
according  to  the  other,  two  years  later.  His 
father  was  a  gentleman  of  good  means,  and 
seems  to  have  taken  little  pains  to  press 
Laurence  forward  in  his  education.  The  boy 
was  further  disgusted  with  study  by  the  se- 
verity of  a  stupid  schoolmaster ;  but  after  a 
youth  devoted  mainly  to  field  sports,  he  came 
tmder  the  influence  of  an  able  and  learned 
tutor,  Laurence  Y aux,  the  author  of  a  catho- 
lic catechism,  and  afbarwards  warden  of  the 
Manchester  CollM[e.  The  elder  Chaderton 
was  a  strict  cath<mc,  as  of  course  was  Vauz, 
and  Laurence  was  therefore  trained  in  the 
old  faith ;  but  when  youiu;  Chaderton  en- 
tered Christ's  College  in  1664-6  he  found 
the  reformation  question  agitating  the  minds 
of  aU  around  him.  The  puritan  party  was 
espedally  strong  at  Chrisvs,  and  Chaderton, 
after  much  coimict  of  mind,  determined  to 
adopt  the  reformed  doctrines.  This  change 
of  opinion  cost  him  the  support  of  his  father, 
who,  after  vainly  attempting  to  induce  him 
by  the  offer  of  an  allowance  of  SOL  to  quit 
Cwmbridfe  and  study  at  one  of  the  Inns  ot 
Court,  aodressed  the  following  letter  to  him : 
'  Son  Laurence,  if  you  wiU  renounce  the  new 
sect  which  jon  have  joined,  you  may  expect 
all  the  happiness  which  the  care  of  an  indul- 
gent fath^  can  secure  you ;  otherwise,  I  en- 
close a  shilling  to  buy  a  wallet.  Gk>  and  beg.' 
Chaderton,  however,  persevered  in  his  Cam- 
bridge career,  obtained  a  scholarship,  eked 
out  nis  scanty  means  hj  teaching  m  1667 
obtained  his  de^nee,  and  shortly  w»rwards 
a  fellowship  at  Christ's.  He  served  his  col- 
lege in  various  capacities  as  dean,  tutor,  and 
lecturer,  and  enjoyed  considerable  reputation 
as  a  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  schdar,  and 
made  himself  acquainted  also  with  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian.  He  was  successful  as 
a  tutor,  but  it  was  as  a  preacher  that  he 
exercised  the  widest  influence.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  he  was  afternoon  lecturer  at  the 
church  of  St.  Clement's  in  Cambridge,  and 
had  large  congregations  both  from  town  and 
university,  where  preaching  had  beoa  before 
his  time  much  neglected.  When  he  found 
it  necessary,  very  late  in  life,  to  resign  his 
lectureship,  he  received  an  address  from  forty 
clergy  be«mng  him  to  reconsider  his  decision, 
and  alleging  that  they  owed  their  conversion 
to  his  preauiing.  Instances  of  his  influence 
as  a  preacher  are  recorded  in  various  parts  of 
the  country^  especially  in  his  native  county 
of  Lancashire.  In  1672  Chaderton's  father 
died,  without,  it  seems,  carrying  out  his 
threat  of  disinheritance  completely ;  and  in 
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1576  he  vacated  his  feUowship  at  Christ's  by 
marriage  with  Cecilia,  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Culverwell,  Queen  Elizabeth's  merchant  for 
wines.  The  Culverwell  family  were  strong 
puritans;  two  of  Mrs.  Chaderton's  sisters 
were  married  to  well-known  members  of  the 
same  party,  Dr.Whitaker  and  Thomas  Gouge, 
and  her  brothers  Samuel  and  Ezekiel  Culver- 
well were  famous  puritan  preachers.  Chader- 
ton continued  U)  reside  and  preach  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  to  take  part  in  university  matters. 
He  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1678,  and  In 
1681  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
Peter  Baro  [q.  v.],  who  had  published  some 
tiieaes  concerning  'justifying  faith,'  which 
Chaderton  denounced  in  a  sermon.  Baro 
cited  Chaderton  before  the  vice-chancellor, 
who  heard  the  controversy,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  less  than  the  usual  acrimony. 
In  1584  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  who  had,  like 
Chaderton,  been  at  Christ's,  and  had  since 
acquired  great  wealth  in  a  long  course  of 
public  employments,  determined  to  devote  a 
portion  01  hu  riches  to  the  foundation  of  a 
college  at  Cambridge  especially  designed  to 
train  up  'godly  ministers.'  Sir  Walter,  who 
was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  a  privy 
councillor,  was  well  known  to  have  sympa- 
thies on  the  side  of  the  puritan  party.  For  the 
mastership  he  selected  Chaderton^  whose  cha- 
racter he  respected,  and  with  whom  he  was 
personally  acquainted.  When  Chaderton  hesi- 
tated (having  Deen  offered  better  preferment), 
he  said, '  If  you  won't  be  master,  I  won't  be 
founder.'  doaderton  accepted  the  office,  and 
fully  justified  Sir  Walter^  choice.  Though 
a  noted  puritan,  he  was  also  a  churchman, 
and  never  joined  in  the  cry  against  'prelacy,' 
though  he  refiised  to  accept  abishopric  nimself  . 
He  was  prebendary  of  Lincoln  from  1698 
till  death.  He  ruled  the  new  college  with 
great  credit  and  success  for  thirty-eight 
years,  speedily  attracting  to  it  fresh  bene- 
factions, and  many  students,  especially  from 
families  in  sympathy  with  the  Calvinistic 
puritans.  During  his  mastership  he  was  em- 
ployed on  the  Cambridge  committeefor  draw- 
ing up  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible 
of  1607-11 ;  and,  earlier,  was  with  three 
others  chosen  to  represent  the  'Millenary 
Plaintiffs '  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference, 
where  he  was  somewhat  rudely  assailed  by 
his  old  feUow-coUegian  and  friend,  Richard 
Bancroft  [a.  v.],  then  bishop  of  London,  who 
denonncea  nim  and  his  fellow-commissioners 
to  the  king  as  '  Cartwright's  schollers,  schis- 
matics, breakers  of  your  laws ;  you  may  know 
them  by  their  Turkie  grogram.'  Chaderton 
was  moderate,  and  pleaded  rather  for  conces- 
sions to  weak  consciences  than  for  radical 
changes.  This  moderation  characterised  him 


throughout,  although  his  chosen  firiends  vere 
the  leaders  of  the  extreme  party,  such  u 
Cartwright,  Perkins,  and  Whitaker.  In  Oc- 
tober 1622  he  resigned  his  mastership,  appa- 
rently under  some  pressure  from  the  fellows, 
who  wished  to  have  Dr.  Preston,  a  fellow  af 
Queens',  as  his  successor.  Preston  was  chap- 
lain to  Prince  Charles,  and  intimate  with 
Buckingham ;  and  the  fellows  thought  tint 
his  influence  at  court  might  secure  to  then 
the  abolition  of  one  of  their  statutes,  which 
they  especially  disliked,  and  which  Cha^ 
ton  supported,  compelling  them  to  reside  ud 
to  vacate  their  fellowships  at  the  standinsof 
D.D.  The  old  man  was  pwsuaded  that  bj  nil 
resignation  Preston's  election  could  be  a»- 
cured,  and  the  danger  of  an  Arminian  b«i» 
put  in  his  place  by  royal  mandate  be  aroidea. 
He  accordingly  resigned  on  26  Oct  1628, 
and  Preston  waa  elected.  He  survived  hit 
resignation  eighteen  years,  living  in  thetowa 
near  the  college,  and  in^te  of  nis  great  sge 
continuing  his  devotion  to  his  old  stadiei^ 
and  especially  to  botany.  His  wife  died  ii 
1681,  but  his  only  daughter,  who  maaied 
the  son  of  Archdeacon  Johnson,  fbuiukr  ot 
Oakham  and  Uppingham  schools,  lenuuned 
with  him  until  his  death.  He  fteaexyei  is 
a  remarkable  degree  his  bodily  and  mental 
feiculties  to  the  last.  His  biographer,  Dil- 
lingham, says  that  near  the  end  of  his  I1&  be 
saw  him  reading  a  Greek  Testament  of  tot 
small  type  without  glasses ;  and  that,  tkoa^ 
he  watched  for  it,  he  never  detected  Urn  w- 
peating  himself  in  his  oonveisation.  Fnooe 
Charles  and  Frederic  the  Elector  Falatise 
visited  him  in  1613,  and  insisted  <hi  U> 
taking  his  doctor's  degree,  finmi  which  hs 
had  always  shrunk.  In  1616  James  I  visited 
and  conversed  with  him,  and  two  of  hit  oU 
pupils  who  had  risen  high  in  political  lift 
took  especial  pains  to  show  him  honour- 
Finch,  the  lord^keeper,  and  Rich,  the  iU-ftteJ 
F.arlofHoUand.  He  died  on  18  Nov.  IWO, 
aged  102  or  103  years,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Emmanud  College  chapel ;  his  body  n) 
removed  to  the  new  chapel  built  after  the 
Restoration  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

He  published  a  small  tract  printed  tnoa;- 
mously,  and  reprinted  with  others  by  Ant 
Thys  of  Leyden,  'de  jnstificatione  cono 
Deo  et  fidei  perseverantia,  non  'mUta»^ 
and  one  sermon,  printed  London,  1580,  n 
which  copies  are  in  the  libraries  of  Sfo 
College  and  Emmanuel  College.  Bainee,  is 
his  '  History  of  Lancashire,'  mentions  <^ 
works,  apparently  in  manuscript,  is  does 
Dillingham,  viz.  the  theses  against  Btro; 
two  treatises,  '  De  Coena  Domini,'  and  '!)• 
Oratione  Dominica ; '  and  some  lectsn*  <" 
logic  and  on  Cicero. 
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[Dillingham's  Vita  CSiadertoni,  1700,  trans- 
lated by  B.  S.  ShncklmTgh,  1884 ;  Idfe  in  ClarVa 
MatyriAogj,  part  ii  p.  U6.  See  also  Ball's 
Ijfe  of  Preston  in  same  book,  pp.  98-4  ;  Gent. 
Mag.  18fi4,  pp.  460,  688;  Barnes's  History  of 
liftncadure,  pp.  455-6 ;  BarloVs  Snmme  of  the 
Oonference  before  the  King's  Migesty,  pp.  2,  27, 
I's  Annals;  Hullinger's  '^irenity 


105;   Si 
of  OamI 


] 


E.S.  S. 


CHADBETON,  OHADDBBTON,  or 
CHATTERTON,  WILLIAM.D.D.  (1540P- 
1608),  successively  bishop  of  Chester  and 
Lincoln,  was  horn  about  1540  at  Nuthurst, 
a  hamlet  of  Moston  in  the  ancient  parish 
of  Manchester.  He  was  the  yonnger  son  of 
Edmund  Ohadderton,  by  his  -wife,  Margaret 
CSiffe  of  Cheshire.  The  Ohaddertons  were 
an  ancient  family,  descended  from  G^eofi5rey 
de  Trafford,  the  younger  son  of  Richard  de 
Trafford,  who  about  1200  received  from  his 
father  the  manor  of  Chadderton.  Chadder- 
ton  was  educated  at  the  Manchester  grammar 
school,  and  afterwards  successively  at  Mag- 
dalene and  Pembroke  Colleges,  Cambridro. 
He  matriculated  as  a  pensioner  of  Pembroke 
in  November  1668.  He  took  his  degree  of 
B.  A.  in  1658,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen 
fellow  of  Christ's  College.  He  became  M.  A. 
in  1561,  B.D.  in  1666,  and  D.D.  in  1568.  On 
the  visit  of  Queen  EUiabeth  to  Cambridge  in 
1664  he  was  appointed,  with  Thomas  Cart- 
wright  (1636-1603)  [q.  v.]  and  others,  to  take 
part  in  the  philosophy  act  kept  before  her  ma^ 
jeety  in  QreatSt.  Mary'sonT  Aug.  toher  great 
satisfaction.  Chadderton's  speech  is  prmted 
by  Nichols  (Progretset  ofEUzabeth,  iii.  68,  ed. 
1806).  Perhaps  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
he  ingratiated  himself  with  Cecil  as  well  as 
with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whose  chaplain  he 
afterwards  became.  He  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed "Whitgift  as  Lady  Margaret  professor  of 
divinity  in  1567.  The  next  year,  on  the  death 
of  John  Stokes,  the  influence  of  Sir  William 
Cecil  and  the  conrt  procured  his  election  as 
president  of  Queens'  College,  7  May  1 668.  He 
returned  thanks  to  his  patron  in  a  servile  Latin 
letter.  Stokes  had  ubo  been  archdeacon  of 
York,  and  on  the  Slst  of  the  same  month,  by 
the  same  influence,  the  new  president  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  Soon  after  his  election 
to  the  presidentship,  being  minded  to  marry, 
he  applied  for  leave  to  his  other  powerful 
patron  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester.  "The  earl's 
reply  is  printed  by  Peck  (Detiderata  Oimoga, 
bk.  lii.  No.  3),  who  finds  much  to  divert  him 
in  Leice9t«r's  gravity  in  'writing  like  a  saint.' 
The  earl's  permission  having  been  granted, 
Chadderton  married  Kathenne,  daughter  of 
John  Revell  of  Ixindon,  by  whom  he  had  an 
only  daughter,  Joan.  Chadderton  took  a 
leaoUng  part  at  this  time  in  university  affaira. 


The  town  was  out  of  fevour  with  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  then  high  steward  of  the  town, 
on  account  of  some  municipal  squabbles,  and 
Ohadderton  was  despatched  to  C^cil,  then  the 
chancellor,  by  the  vice-chancellor  and  heads, 
7  Aug.  1669,  to  influence  the  duke  against  the 
town.  Ohadderton  succeeded  Whitgifk  as 
regins  professor  of  divinity  at  the  close  of 
1569.  His  place  as  Lady  Margaret  professor 
was  filled  by  Thomas  Cartwright,  who  at  once 
began  to  attack  the  existing  form  of  church 
government.  We  find  Chadderton  speecUly 
calling  upon  Cecil  (11  June  1570)  to  use  his 
authority  as  chancellor  to  repress  this  '  per- 
nicious teaching,  not  tolerable  for  a  christian 
commonwealth '  (State  Papen,  Dom.  E3i2., 
Ixxi.  11).  In  the  bitter  controversies  be- 
tween the  puritans  and  the  moderate  An- 
glicans Chadderton  actively  sided  with  the 
latter,  and  was  charged  by  Derin^  with  be- 
ing '  an  enemy  of  God's  gospel '  with  '  small 
constancy  either  in  his  life  or  his  religion ' 
(Stsypb,  Parker,  App.  No.  78).  He  was  one 
of  Whitgift's  assessors  when  Cartwright  was 
brought  to  trial  before  him,  and  fuUy  con- 
curred in  his  removal  from  his  professorship, 
11  Dec.  1670.  Chadderton  delivered  the  La^ 
Margaret  lectures  in  Oartwright's  place,  and 
when,  in  the  following  September,  Cart- 
wright was  deprived  of  his  fellowship,  he 
was  one  of  the  heads  who  wrote  to  Cecil 
entreating  him  to  support  Whitgift  in  this 
exercise  of  authority  (btstpb,  Whifffift,hk.  i. 
ch.6.  N.B. — Stiype'sdate,1572,i8crroneou8). 
In  1672  Ohadderton  made  an  unsuccessful 
application  to  Cecil  for  the  deanery  of  Win- 
chester, which  would  deliver  him  from  the 
slavery  ofpubjic  lectures  (Baker  MS.  iv.  190; 
Seakle,  Hut.  of  Qmeni  College,  p.  SM).  Chi 
16  Feb.  1574  he  received  the  preoendal  stall 
of  Fenton  in  York  Minster,  to  which  on  5  Nov. 
1676  was  added  a  prebend  of  Westminster. 
He  resigned  the  archdeaconry  of  York  in  1676. 
A  letter  printed  by  Peck  (Vesid.  Citr.  bk.  iiL 
No.  7  ;  Strtpe,  Annab,  vol.  ii.  bk.  ii.  ch.  13), 
addrewed  to  Chadderton  by  some  leading  per- 
son about  the  court,  shows  that  he  had  given 
offence  by  political  sermons.  A  disageeable 
story  is  preserved  by  Strj^w  (Parker,  bk.  iv, 
ch.  40)  about  a  sermon  preached  by  Ohad- 
derton at  Paul's  Cross,  reflecting  on  Dr.  Oox, 
then  bishop  of  Ely,  and  even  on  Parker  him- 
self, for  remissness  in  enforcing  conformity, 
with  the  view,  it  was  said,  of  getting  Cojrs 
bishopric.  It  is  more  pleasant  to  learn  that 
duringhis  residence  at  Cambridge  he  joined 
with  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrewes,  Dr.  fciew- 
sttibbs,  and  others  in  weekly  conferences  on 
holy  scripture.  Sir  John  Harington  (State  of 
the  Chwvh  ofEnglani)  describe3  Chadderton, 
whom  he  remembered  well  at  Cambridge, 
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as  '  a  learned  and  grave  doctor,  able  to  lav 
wide  his  gravity,  even  in  the  pulpit ;  well 
beloved  by  scholars  for  not  affecting  any 
BOUT  or  austere  fashion,  either  in  teaching  or 
governing.'  EQs  mastership,  however,  was 
ux  from  being  a  quiet  one.  Chadd^ton'a 
chief  opponents  among  his  fellows  were  W. 
Middleton,  whom  he  removed  from  his  fel- 
lowship in  1576  for  sowing  discord  among  the 
fellows,  and  Edmund  BocKrey,  a  popular  pu- 
ritan preacher,  who  refused  to  attend  the  holy 
communion  or  conform  to  the  ceremonies,  for 
which  he  was  expelled  the  university,  but 
was  afterwards  restored  to  his  fellowship  by 
Burghley's  interposition  (Sbable,  u.8.  pp. 
824-45). 

Inl679  Chadderton  was  appointed, through 
Leicester's  influence,  to  the  bishopric  of  Ches- 
ter. He  was  consecrated  in  the  uiurch  of  St. 
Gregory  by  St  Paul's  8  Nov.  by  Archbishop 
Sandys.  He  had  already  resigned  the  presi- 
dentship  of  Queens'  in  the  preoodiug  June,  and 
he  gave  up  the  regius  professorship  of  divi- 


nity the  following  year,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  wardenship  of  Manchester  6  June  1680, 
which  he  held  in  commendam  with  the  bishop- 
ric of  Chester.  He  also  held  at  the  same  time 
the  rectory  of  Bangor.  He  repaid  his  patron, 
Leicester,  for  his  elevation  by  granting  him 
the  nomination  to  the  archdeaconiy  of  Chester 
at  the  next  vacancy.  He  was  at  once  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
K)r  the  discovery  and  conviction  of  popish  re- 
cusants. He  took  up  his  residence  in  Man- 
chester as  better  suited  for  the  execution  of 
his  commission,  and  remained  there  until  <  the 
too  frequent  j  arrings  between  his  servants  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town '  caused  him  to 
remove  to  Chester  (Lantd.  MS.  988,  f.  139). 
While  resident  at  Manchester  the  children 
of  many  of  the  leading  families  of  the  diocese 
were  placed  under  his  charge,  with  the  view  of 
iriiar£ng  them  from  the  seductions  of  papists. 
The  diocese  of  Chester  included  the-^ole  of 
Lancashire  and  the  north-western  portion  of 
Yorkshire,  a  district  still  strongly  wedded  to 
the  old  faith,  and  containing  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  all  the  English  recusants.  We  have  a 
very  extensive  collection  of  letters  written  by 
Lord  Burghley ,  Sir  F.  Walsingham,  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  and  other  leading  statesmen, 
during  his  tenure  of  the  bishopric  of  Chester, 
1581-5,  in  Peck's  'Desiderata  Curiosa,'  voLL 
bks.  iii.  iv.,  chiefly  concerning  the  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  popish  recusants,  who  were  to  be 
proceeded  roundly  with  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, commending  him  for  the  care  and  pains 
he  hsid  manifested  to  purge  his  diocese  of  the 
'  dangerous  infection  of  popery,'  by  which  it 
was  fondly  hoped  that  taint  would  '  in  a  short 
time  be  wholly  driven  away.'    For  his  dili- 


gent attention  to  this  work  he  was  exensed 
attendance  in  parliament  in  1580.  Thelushop 
was  not  allowed  to  relax  his  vigilance  fgti 
single  moment  without  a  reminder  from  th« 
privy  council  or  from  the  primate  Sandys 
(Stbtfb,  Annals,  iii.  bk.  L  o.  15,  PaAear  So- 
ciety; Saxsxs JSermoiw,  pp.  436-42).  'Fro- 
pbes^^nga  or  Exercises'  having  gnnra  m 
without  any  authority,  ChaddertKm  anu 
instructions  to  r^ulate  them,  which  in 
given  br  Strype  (Amtal*,  m.  App.  Not.  38, 
89).  Tnese  exercises  were  distasteful  to  tbe 
queen,  who  ordered  their  snpjmssion.  Dm 
order  was  communicated  to  Chadderton  bj 
his  metropolitan,  Archbishop  Sandys.  3  Mij 
1681,  with  a  direct  censure  for  'yielouighio 
much  to  general  fastinss,  and  altthMn 

Cching  and  praying,  which  the  wisest  iia 
could  not  like,  nor  could  her  muMty 
permit  it'  (Peck,  bk.  iii.  No.  29,  p.  lOS). 
In  1584,  when  the  puritans  were  once  man 
in  &your  at  court,  we  find  Chadderton  em- 
sured  by  the  privy  council  for  the  nmnfiiw 
of  the  religious  exercises  in  his  diocese,  whuji 
he  was  recommended  to  use  more  freqaendr 
(0).  bk.  iv.  No.  41,  p.  149).  It  appean  bm 
the  reppsters  of  the  diocese  that  he  was  strict 
in  enforcing  the  use  of  the  cap  and  the  wo- 
plice,  and  suspended  some  of  nis  clngrfx 
refusing  to  conform  ((jO0VB&,Annaii,  iL  488). 
He  is  described  as  '  a  learned  man  and  libs- 
ral,  given  to  hospitality,  and  a  more  freqntnt 

Ereacher  and  baptiser  than  other  bishop  of 
is  time '  (HoLUNawoSTH,  Manaumamt,  p^ 
89). 

On  6  April  1696  Chadderton  was  elsettd 
bishop  of  Lmcoln,  on  the  translation  of  Bithif 
Wiclmam  to  Winchester.  The  election  vm 
confirmed  on  24  May,  and  he  was  enthnosd 
by  proxy  on  6  Jtme  and  in  person  on  28  Jnlj. 
His  Lincoln  episcopate  was  uneventfoL  On 
Easter  day  1603,  wnen  James  I  was  maUiig 
his  pn^ress  from  Scotland  to  London  on  ha 
accession,  Chadderton  preached  before  tbt 
king  and  court  at  Burleigh.  He  continiiad 
in  ms  new  diocese  his  endeavours  to  rednoe 
popish  recusants  to  conformity,  and  ap- 
parently with  better  success.  The  registea 
for  1606-7  contain  frequent  entries  of  U; 
recusants,  who  had  been  indicted  for  not  at- 
tending their  parish  (^urch,  a^pMring  befim 
him  in  his  episcopal  chapel  at  Buckooi  aad 
taking  the  oath  of  conformity.  He  cmn- 
plainal  on  his  accession  that  the  levenoM  of 
the  see  were  in  such  an  impovonshed  atste 
through  the  leases  granted  by  his  pradeeeatoi 
that  he  was  hard  put  to  it  to  restore  one  of 
his  episcopal  houses,  maintain  his  household, 
and  keep  hospitality.  More  than  \,QQfA.  was 
due  for  dili^idations,  of  which  he  could  g^ 
nothii^  (jCtU.<if  State  Tapen,  19  June  1596), 
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He  never  redded  at  Buckden,  but  made  hU 
home  at  Southoe,  about  a  mile  away,  where 
he  had  purchased  an  estate,  on  which,  when 
Sir  John  Harington  wrote,  he  was '  living  in 
good  state,'  allowing  the  episcopal  palace  to 
ull  into  decay.  He  died  sudden^  at  Southoe 
on  II  April  16(%,  and  was  buned  the  next 
day  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  diurch.  No 
monument  was  ever  erected  to  his  memory, 
and  the  engraved  slab  placed  over  hia  grave 
has  been  removed.  He  had  only  one  child, 
Joan,  bom  on  20  Feb.  1674,  while  he  was 
still  president  of  Queens',  who  married  Sir 
lUchard  Brooke,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  firom 
whom  she  was  soon  separated.  Her  only 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  bom  in  1696,  married 
to  Torel  Joceline  in  1616,  was  the  author  of 
'  The  Mother's  LegaCT  to  her  Unborn  Child/ 
flist  published  in  16^  and  died  in  childbed 
on  13  Oct  1622.  Ghadderton's  portrait  has 
been  engraved  by  Woolnoth,  firom  an  original 
portrait,  for  Hibbert  and  Ware's '  Manchester.' 
The  only  printed  works  he  left  are :  1.  A 
copy  of  twenty-two  lAtin  elegiac  verses  pre- 
fixed to  Btmaby  Qooge's  translation  of  the 
first  six  books  of  the '  Zodiake  of  life^'  by 
Marcellus  Palingenius,  1661.  2.  'Oratio  in 
Disputatione  Phuosophin  coram  Regia  Mqee- 
tate,7Ang.l664,'pinted  in  Nicholas  'Progr. 
Elis.'  iii.  68.  8.  'The  Direction  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastic^ Exercise  in  the  Diocese  of  Ches- 
ter/ in  Strype^s  'Ann.'  voL  iL  bk.  L  App. 
Nos.88,89.  4. 'Interpretation  of  the  Statutes 
of  KWs  CollM[e,'6  April  1604,  in  Heywood 
and  might's '  Laws  of  King's  and  Eton  Col- 
leges,' pp.  270-88.  6.  '  Letter  of  thanks  to 
Cecil  on  his  appointment  to  the  President- 
ship of  Queens  iJollege/  in  Searle's  '  Hist,  of 
Queens'  OolL'  p.  806. 

n>  NersTs  Fasti ;  Pack's  Desiderata  Onrioea, 
nd.  i.  Us.  iii.  iv.;  Cooper's  Athens  Oantab. 
ii.  482-.4 ;  Annals  of  Camb.  iL  196,  3S9,  361, 
363,  S09,  SI  8,  867 ;  Hibbart  and  Ware's  Han- 
diester,  i.  101 ;  Wardens  of  Hanehester  (Chatham 
See.) ;  Niehotfs  Progr.  Elix.  i.  186,  ii.  298,  434, 
468  ;  Progr.  Jamas  I,  i.  96,  094;  Sti^pa^s  An- 
nals; lives  of  Paikar,  Orhidal,  Whitgtft  (in- 
dexes); Searle's  Hist,  of  Queeni^  College  (Camb. 
Aniiq.  Soe.);  Hullinger's  UniTenity  of  Oamr 
bridge,  iL  190,  314,  326.]  E.  V. 

OHAD^  SiB  HENRY  DUCIE  (1788  f- 
1868),  admural,  son  of  Captain  Henry  Chads, 
also  of  the  navy,  who  died  in  1799,  was  in 
1800  entered  at  the  Boval  Naval  OolWe  at 
Portsmouth,  tram  whicn  in  September  1803 
he  joined  the  Excellent  with  Captain  Sothe- 
ron.  In  that  ship  he  served  lor  the  next 
three  years  in  the  Mediterranean^  and  on 
5  Nov.  1806  was  promoted  to  be  a  lieutenant 
of  the  Illustrious  off  Cadiz.  Inl80ehewas 
appointed  to   the  Ipiiigenia  firigate,  with 


Captain  Henry  Lambert,  and  in  1810  took 
part  in  the  operations  leaiding  up  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Mauritius.  On  18  Aug.  C!hads  com- 
manded the  Iphigenia's  boats  m  the  attack 
on  the  Isle  de  la  Passe,  and  on  the  death  of 
Lieutenant  Norman  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  party.  In  reporting  the 
affair^  however.  Captain  Pym  erroneously 
described  the  command  as  falling  to  Lieu- 
tenant Watling,  who  was  two  years  junior 
to  Ciiads ;  a  mistake  which  caused  the  ad- 
miralty to  witlihold  the  promotion  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  conferred  on  the 
commanding  officer  (Ja.heb,  Naval  Biit. 
1860,  V.  148). 

The  capture  of  the  Isle  de  la  Passe  ended 
unfortunately.  In  an  attack  on  Grand  Port 
three  of  the  ships  ^t  ashore  and  were  taken 
or  destroyed;  wliile  on  27  Aug.  the  Iphi- 
genia  was  beset  in  the  narrow  passage  by 
a  squadron  of  fourfold  force,  and  on  the 
28tn  was  compelled  to  surrenmr,  the  officers 
and  ship's  company  becoming  prisoners  of 
war  (t5.  V.  167).  When  Mauritius  was  cap- 
tured, 3  Dec.  1810,  the  prisoners  were  set 
£ree,  and  Chads  was  again  appointed  to 
the  Iphigenla,  which  was  recovered  at  the 
same  time.  The  ship  was  at  once  sent  home, 
and  was  paid  off  in  May  1811.  Li  the  fol- 
lowing December  Chads  was  appointed  to 
the  Semiramis,  in  which  he  continued  tUl 
August  of  the  next  year,  when  Captain 
Lambert  commissioned  the  Java,  and  at  his 
request  Chads  was  appointed  her  first-lieu- 
tenant. The  Java  was  a  fine  88-gun  (18- 
pounder)  frigate,  taken  firom  the  French 
only  the  year  before,  and  now  under  orders 
to  carry  out  to  Bombay  tlie  new  governor. 
General  Hislop,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
naval  stores.  Her  crew  was  exceptionally 
bad ;  an  unusually  large  prcportion  of  the 
men  had  never  been  at  sea  oerore,  and  a  very 
great  many  were  drafted  on  board  firom  the 
prisons.  She  carried  also  a  hundred  or  more 
supernumeraries,  and  when  she  sailed  firom 
Spithead  on  13  Nov.  1812  she  had  on  board 
upwards  offonr  hundred  men  all  told.  Owing 
to  the  crowding,  bad  weather,  and  the  rawness 
of  the  sliip's  company,  drill  was  almost  en- 
tirely neglected,  and  the  guns  had  been  rarely 
or  never  exercised,  when,  on  29  Dec.  1812,  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  latitude  13°  S..  she  met 
the  United  States  firigate  Constitution.  The 
Constitution  was  a  more  powerful  ship,  with 
a  nomerons  and  well-tramed  crew.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  Java's  defence  was 
highly  creditable.  The  action  lasted  for 
more  than  two  hours.  Although,  about  the 
middle  of  the  time,  Captain  Lambert  fell 
mortally  wounded,  and  though  the  heavy, 
well-aimed  broadsides  of  the  Constitution 
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racked  tlie  Java  through  and  through,  while 
the  Java's  return  was  wild  and  produced 
little  effect,  her  men  stuck  manfully  to  their 
gone  to  the  last.  It  was  only  when  the  ship 
ia.j  an  unmanageable  hulk,  and  the  Consti- 
tntion  took  up  a  raking  position  athwart 
her  bows,  that  Chads  gave  the  order  to  haul 
down  the  colours. 

English  writers  have  endeavoniedto  show 
that  tne  loss  of  the  Java  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  size  of  the  Constitution,  the  power 
of  her  armament,  and  the  number  of  her 
crew ;  but  notwithstanding  these  disadvan- 
tages the  true  cause  was  that  the  Consti- 
tution's men  were  trained  to  the  use  of  their 
arms  and  the  Java's  men  were  not.  The 
Constitution  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 
thirty-four,  whUe  the  Java  lost  a  hundred 
and  fifty ;  the  Constitution  waa  scarcely 
damaged  in  hull  or  rigging,  while  the  Java 
was  entirely  dismasted  and  sinking. 

On  his  return  home.  Chads,  with  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  Java,  was,  on  23  April 
1818,  tried  by  court-martial  for  the  loss  of 
the  ship,  when  he  was  honourably  acquitted 
and  specially  complimented  by  the  presi- 
dent. On  28  May  he  was  promoted  to  be 
commander,  and  appointed  to  the  Columbia 
sloop,  which  he  commanded  in  the  West 
Indies  till  the  final  peace,  and  paid  off  on 
24  Not.  1815.  He  was  then  unemployed 
till  November  1828,  when  he  commissioned 
the  Arachne  of  18  g^s  for  the  East  Indies, 
and  in  her  was  present  during  the  opera- 
tions in  the  Irawaddy.  On  25  July  1825  he 
was  advanced  to  post  rank  and  appointed  to 
the  Alligator  frigate,  which  he  commanded 
till  the  end  of  the  Burmese  war,  when  he 
signed  the  treaty  as  senior  naval  officer,  after 
iraich  he  returned  to  England  and  paid  off 
ids  ship  on  3  Jan.  1827.  He  was  nominated 
a  C.B.  a  few  days  before,  26  Dec.  1826.  He 
afterwards,  from  1834  to  1887,  commanded 
the  Andromache  of  28  guns  on  the  East 
India  station,  and  from  1841  to  1845  the 
Cambrian  of  86  guns,  also  in  the  East  Indies. 
On  his  return  tie  was  appointed,  28  Aug. 
1845,  to  the  command  of  tne  Excellent,  the 
school  of  naval  gunnery,  at  Portsmouth.  In 
this  command  he  remained  for  upwards  of 
eight  years,  and  won  for  himself  a  distinct 
reputation  for  the  improvements  which  he 
introduced  into  the  detail  of  gunnery  exercise 
and  sfunnery  instruction.  He  was  frequently 
empwyed  on  committees  and  in  the  conduct 
of  experiments ;  and,  though  repeatedly 
offered  other  employment,  he  always  begged 
to  be  allowed  rather  to  stay  in  the  Excellent. 
In  1848  he  was  selected  to  report  on  the 
Blenheim,  the  first  screw  line-of-battle  ship, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  command  a  small 


squadron  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  during 
Smith  O'Brien's  'cabbage-garden '  rebellion. 

In  September  1860  he  was  sent  to  witness 
a  naval  demonstration  at  Cherbourg,  after 
which  he  made  a  confidential  report  on  the 
strategical  importance  of  Cherbourg,  wUch 
he  thought  overrated,  and  on  the  French 
system  of  manning  their  ships,  recommraid- 
ing  the  introduction  into  our  own  navy  of 
continuous  service.  He  also  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  Portsmouth,  then  without  any 
defence,  and  urged  the  construction  of  heavy 
forts. 

On  12  Jan.  1854  he  attained  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral,  and  served  during  that  ^ear  as 
fourth  in  command  in  the  Baltic,  with  his 
flag  in  the  Edinburgh.  He  was  present  at 
the  reduction  of  Bomarsund,  and  was  made 
E.C.B.  on  5  July  1866.  He  was  commander- 
in-chief  at  Cork  from  1856  to  1868,  after 
which  he  did  not  serve  afloat,  though  in 
1869  he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  on 
coast  defence.  He  became  vioe-admltal  on 
24  Nov.  1858,  admiral  on  8  Dec.  1888,  and 
was  made  G.C.B.  on  28  March  1866.  Tlie 
latter  vears  of  his  life  were  passed  at  South- 
sea,  wnere  he  was  known  as  a  county  magis- 
trate and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  local 
charities,  especially  of  the  Seamen  and 
Marines'  Orphan  School.  He  died  in  April 
1868. 

He  married,  on  26  Nov.  1815,  Eliiabeth, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Pook  of  Faidiam, 
by  whom  he  had  a  family  of  two  dau^tos 
and  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  the 
present  Admiral  Henry  Chads. 

[O'Byme's  Nav.  Biog.  Diet. ;  MarshalTs  Boyal 
Nav.  Biog.  ix.  (voL  iii.  pt.  i.)  237 ;  Memoin  of 
Admiral  Sir  Henry  Ducie  Chads,  by  an  Old  Fol- 
lower (Montagu  Burrows),  1809,  with  a  good 
portrait ;  James's  Naval  History,  1880,  v.  409- 
423,  is  the  account  of  the  capture  of  the  Jtm, 
told  -with  all  the  bitterness  and  one-aidedDeai 
which  digfigores  that  author's  account  of  the 
transactions  of  the  American  war;  Boossvelfs 
Naval  War  of  1812,  p.  119,  is  a  much  fairer  and 
more  candid  acoonitt  of  the  same  event,  thosgfa 
natoiallv  irith  an  American  colonriDg.l 

jr.K.L 

OHADWICK,  JAMES,  D.D.  gSl*- 
1882),  catholic  prelate,  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  Lancashire  family.  His  fatiier, 
John  Chadwick,  who  belonged  to  the  fiuaily 
of  the  Ohadwieks  of  Brough  Hall,  near 
Chorley,  emigrated  to  Ireland  at  the  becin- 
ning  of  the  present  century  and  settled  it 
Drogheda,  where  the  future  oishop  was  ban 
on  24  April  181S.  He  was  educated  at  St 
Cuthbert's  College,  Ushaw,  near  Duitea, 
and  at  different  tunes  he  fiUed  the  chaia  of 
humanities,  mental  philosophy,  and  pastoral 
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theolotiy  in  that  institution.  He  also  la- 
1)01116088  s  misfflonary  priest  in  the  diocese 
of  Hexham  and  Newcastle  for  more  than 
seren  jreais,  but  being  sabsequently  recalled 
to  Ushaw  he  remained  there  till  1866,  when 
he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Hexham  and 
Newcastle,  in  snccession  to  Dr.  William 
Hogarth.  He  died  at  Newcastle  on  14  May 
1882.  He  edited  Father  Oelestine  Leuthner's 
'Ooelum  Ghristianum,'  London,  1871,  8yo, 
and  publi^ed '  Instructions  on  the  Prayer  of 
Recollection,'  London,  1878,  8yo,  meuiodi- 
cally  arranged  from  the  28th  and  29th  chap- 
ters of  St.  Teresa's  '  Way  of  Perfection.' 

(Tablet,  20  Hay  1882,  pp.  791-3;  limes, 

15  May  1882,  p.  8 ;  Hen  of  the  Time  (1879), 
218,  (1884)  1136;  Cat.  of  Printed  Books  in 
Brit  Uns. ;  Catholic  Directory  (1885),  140.1 

T.O. 

OHAFT,  WILLLA.M  (1779-1848),  mas- 
ter of  Sidney  Sussex  CkiUege,  Cambridge,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Rey.  William  Cbafy, 
MA.,  minor  canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
by  Maty,  the  only  daughter  of  John  Chafie 
(as  he  wrote  the  name)  of  Sherborne,  Dorset- 
shire. He  was  bom  7  Feb.  1779  at  Canter- 
bury, and  was  sent  in  1788  to  the  King's 
School  in  that  city.  He  entered  Corpus 
Christa  OoUese,  Cambridge,  on  1  Jan.  1796, 
migrating  to  Sidney  Sussex  College  on  18  Oct. 
of  the  same  year.  He  graduated  B. A.  1800, 
M.A.  1803,  B.D.  1810,  D.D.  (by  royal  man- 
date) 16  Noy.  1813.  He  was  elected  fellow 
of  Sidney  Sussex  on  4  June  1801,  and  in  that 
year  was  also  ordained  and  became  curate  of 
GlUinffham  in  Kent.  On  17  Oct.  1818  he  was 
elected  master  of  Sidney  Sussex,  and  held 
that  office  until  his  death.  During  his  mas- 
tership the  college  was  refaced  at  his  expense; 
many  of  his  books  were  also  presented  by 
him  to  the  college  library.  In  1818,  and 
agcun  in  1829,  he  was  yice-chanceUor  of  the 
uniyersity.  He  was  also  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary to  George  m,  George  IV,  William _IV, 
and  Queen  Victoria.    He  died  at  Cambridge 

16  May  184S,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  his  college.  Dr.  Chafy  married,  4  Dec. 
1818,  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  John 
Westwood  of  Chatteris  in  tne  Isle  of  Ely, 
hy  whom  he  had  one  child,  a  son,  William 
Westwood. 

(Priyate  information  firom  his  grandson,  the 
Bey.  W.  K.  "W.  Chafy-Chafy,  MJl.,  of  Bous 
lencb  Court,  Worcesteishire ;  Gent.  Mag.  yoL 
XX.  (new  aeries),  1843,  May  16 ;  Annnal  Beg. 
Izzzy.  1843,  262;  Gradnati  C&ntabrig. ;  Side- 
bothsm's  Memoriais  of  the  King's  School,  Can- 
terimry  (1866),  pp.  94,  96.]  W.  W. 

OHAIQNEAU,     WILLIAM     (1709- 
l781)»Bovelist,  was  bom  in  Ireland  on  34  Jan. 
TOL.  m. 


1709,  son  of  John  Chaignean,  of  Hngmenot 
extraction  (JVo^  and  Queriet,  Srd  series,  y. 
607-8).  He  liyed  at  Dublin,  being,  as  Tat» 
Wilkinson  describes  him,  'pnncipu  agent  to. 
most  of  the  regiments  on  the  Irish  establish- 
ment' (WiLKnreoN,  Memoin,  i.  162);  kdA 
haying  seryed  in  the  army  in  Flanders  he  was 
familiarly  called  '  ColoneL'  About  1740  he 
married,  probably  for  the  second  time,  and  had 
an  only  child,  a  daughter,  to  whom  he  was 
strongly  attached ;  t&  died  in  1749.  In  1762 
he  published  anonymously  an  Irish  novel, 
'The  History  of  Jack  Connor,'  for  which  'he 
would  not  have  any  gratuity  from  his  book- 
seller' (Caktbb,  LetUri,  ii.  86,  and  note,  and 
88).  In  1767  C!haigneau  lent  a  house  to  Tate 
Wilkinson  during  an  engagement  at  Sheri- 
dan's theatre  in  Dtiblin ;  he  uso  showed  many, 
other  kindnesses  to  the  actor,  and  in  1766 
adapted  a  farce  frt>m  the  French, '  Harlequin 


:  Soldier,'  which  was  performed  at  Edinburgh, 
I  on22  March,  at  Wilkinson's  benefit.  In  1774 
I  Chaigneau  went  to  Montauban,  France,  but 
:  returning  to  Dublin  in  June  1776,  he  died 
I  there  1  Oct.  1781,  aged  72. 

{      [Notes  and  Qneries,  3id  series,  v.  11,  607-8 ; 

I  Gent.  Mag.  yoL  Ixri.  pt.  iL  p.  611 ;  Monthly 

^  Reyiew,  1752,  vi.  447-9;  Wilkinson's  Memoirs  of 

his  own  Life,  i.  13,  14,  156-70,  189-91,  198-9; 

iy.  6,  261-2,  262-3 ;  Mrs.  Carter's  Lattei*,  iL 

86,  and  note,  and  88.]  J.  H. 

CHALK,  Sib  JAMES  JELL  (1808- 
1878),  secretary  to  the  ecclesiastical  oommis- 
sion,  second  son  of  James  (Thalk  of  Queen- 
borough  in  Kent,  who  married  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Shoye  of  the  same  plMe, 
was  bom  there  in  1803,  He  was  educated 
at  Wye  OoUege,  Kent,  and  after  passing 
several  years  of  his  early  life  in  employments 
of  a  temporary  character  he  entered,  4  Oct. 
1836,  into  the  service  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commission,  and  in  that  position  he  spent  the 
working  years  of  life  t£at  were  left  to  him. 
He  was  tor  some  time  the  assistant  secretary, 
but  on  the  enforced  resignation  in  1849  of 
Mr.  Charles  Knight  Murray,  the  aecretaiy. 
Chalk  succeeded  to  his  place.  In  November 
1889  he  was  called  to  tue  bar  at  the  Middle 
Temple.  On  4  Oct.  1871,  having  completed 
thirty-five  years  of  service,  he  withdrew  into 
private  life,  having  a  short  time  previously 
received  the  honour  of  kni^thood.  He  died 
at  80  Warwick  Square,  Timlico,  23  Sept. 
1878.  He  was  never  married,  but  his  old  age 
was  cheered  by  the  company  of  his  niece. 
His  name  is  entered  in  the  British  Museuoe 

;  Catalogue,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
many  of  the  letters  from  the  ecclesiastical 

'  commissioners  to  the  coiporation  of  London, 
which  are  printed  in  a  volume  entitled  '  Buq> 
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hOl  fields  Burial  Gionnd ;  Plroceedinge  in 
reference  to  its  Preservation,  1867/  beatr  his 
■ignatore.  For  many  years  after  the  foundar  , 
tion  of  dw  commission  its  actions  did  not 
meet  ffifb.  the  spproral  of  the  public,  but  for 
some  time  before  Chalk's  retirement  the  in- 
cresBed  leaooicee  at  its  command  and  the 
improvement  which  ensued  in  the  pecuniary 
oondition  of  the  clergy  led  to  a  change  in 
opinion.  Bis  cautions  and  impassive  de- 
meanonr  was  afiected  neither  by  censure  nor 
by  praise. 

crimes,  27  Sept  1878,  p.  6;  Dod's  Peerage, 
1872 ;  personal  information.)  W.  P.  C. 

OTTATiKHnj^  JOHN  C/f.  leoo),  poet, 
Was  the  author  of  a  work  which  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of '  Thealma  and  Clear- 
chus.  A  Pastoral  History  in  smooth  and 
easie  Verse.  Written  long  since  by  John 
Chalkhill,  Esq.,  on  Acqaaintant  and  Friend 
of  Edmund  Spencer,' London,  1688, 8vo.  The 
poem,  which  possesses  considerable  merit, 
was  efited  by  Izaak  Walton,  whose  pieftce 
is  dated  7  May  1678,  though  the  work  was 
not  published  till  five  years  later,  when  the 
editor  was  ninety  years  old.  Walton,  who 
had  known  the  writer,  says  of  him :  '  And  I 
have  also  this  truth  to  say  of  the  author,  that 
be  was  ia  his  time  a  man  generally  known 
and  as  well  beloVd ;  for  he  was  humble  and 
obliging  in  his  behaviour,  a  gentleman,  a 
schMafj  very  innocent  aoA  prudent :  and  in- 
deed his  wiiole  life  was  usefol,  quiet,  and 
virtuous.'  In  the  '  Compleat  Angler,'  pub- 
lished thirty  ^ears  before,  theie  occur  two 
songs—'  0,  the  sweet  contentment '  and  '  0, 
the  gallant  fisher's  life' — signed  'lo  Chalk- 
UIL'  So  meagre  were  the  facts  known  of  the 
author  of  'l^ealma  and  Clearohus'  until 
a  (Somparstivety  recent  period  that  titd  Bev. 
Saaniel  W.  Singer,  in  the  introduction  to  a 
vsprint  of  the  poem  issued  from  the  Ohiswick 
Pnes  in  1890,  advanced  the  theory,  after- 
■watda  adopted  by  a  writer  in  the '  Ketrospec- 
tive  Review,'  that  Walton  was  its  author  as 
well  as  its  e<utor,  and  that  Chalkhill  was  alto- 
gether'a  fictitious  personage.'  But  Mr.  F. 
Somner  Merrjrweather,  in  two  letters  in  the 
'  Gentleman's  Magazine '  for  1860,  has  shown 
team  the  Middlesex  county  records  that  to- 
wwds  the  close  of  Queen  ESizabeth's  reign 
Ivon  or  Icm  Chalkhill,  Gbnt.,  was  one  of  toe 
OMoners  for  that  county,  and  that  he  sub- 
seribed  his  name  '  Ion '  and  sometimes  '  lo 
OhaftUU,' just  as  it  b  subscribed  to  the  nonm 
in  Walton's  'Angler.'  It  is  conjectural, 
therefore,  tiiat  the  coroner  may  have  been 
identical  with  the  poet.  Moreover  it  is  wor- 
thy of  note  that  Walton  married  Ann  Ken, 
s  enter  «t  Bishc^  Ken  and  dau^tev  cf 


Thomas  Ken,  an  attorney,  by  his  first  irift. 
This  Thomas  Ken  married  a  second  vr%, 
Martha  ChaUchill,  the  second  dawhter  of 
John  Chalkhill  of  Kingsbury  in  Mddlssei, 
and  of  Martha  his  wife,  daumter  of  Thosiia 
Brown,  great-aunt  to  John  Brown,  who  mt 
clerk  of  the  parliament. 

Chalkhill  has  been  coi^ecturaily  credited 
with  the  authorship  of  another  poem,  'Al- 
cilia,  Philopartheus  Louing  Follie,'  bat  Att 
he  did  not  write  that  work  is  eonAuam^ 
shown  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Grosart  in  Uie  intoedae* 
tion  to  his  reprint  of  that  work  (Manchester, 
1879)  from  the  unique  copy  of  the  ongiBU 
edition  (1696)  preserved  in  the  town  liuicj 
at  Hamburg. 

[Addit  MS.  24493,  f.  108 ;  Belo^sAnedoM^ 
i.  69-74;  Bibl.  A:^lo-Poetica,  64;  OunfMTt 
Specimens  of  the  British  Poets  (1819),  L 171; 
Cooper's  Muses'  Library,  316 ;  Coian's  OIkd. 
An^o-Poetica,  i.  16,  17,  iiL  260;  QenL  Hi|. 
xciu.  (U)  418,  493,  new  series  i.  288,  eeviiLlTti 
888 ;  Qroeart's  Introd.  to  Alctlia ;  A  Isynu'i 
Life  of  Bishop  Ken,  4;  Lowndes's  BibL  tta. 
(Bohn),  403 ;  Pedigree  of  Ken  family  in  Ibik- 
land's  life  of  Bishop  Ken;  Nicohs'slIfeoflBik 
Wslton,  pp.  iv,  xcvi,  zcrii ;  Notes  sad  Qonii 
4th  series,  iv.  93  ;  RetrospeetiTe  Bensw,  iv.  tt^- 
249  ;  Bitson's  BibL  Poebca,  16ff ;  Todf  s  lift  c( 
Spenser;  Walton's  Complete  An,^ar,  ad.  KeaH 
L  126,  ii.  269.  422,  ed.  1881.  p.  124.]     "LO. 

CHALKLEY.  IHOMAS  a676-1741), 
quaker,  the  son  of  Qeorge  Chalkley,  a  qusker 
tradesman  in  SouthwaA,  was  sent  to  a  di; 
school  when  nine  years  old.  Chalkley  wu 
fond  of  gambling  till,  when  he  was  ten  yean 
old,  he  was  convinced  of  its  winfiilnesa,  tad 
burnt  a  pack  of  cards  which  he  had  stTsd 
money  to  buy.    When  about  twenty  be  *« 

Sressed  and  carried  on  board  a  ship  of  vsr. 
In  liis  saying  that  he  would  not  Bght^  tie 
captain  ordered  him  to  be  put  ashore.  At 
this  time  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  father. 
When  he  was  out  of^  his  time  he  spent  some 
months  in  visiting  most  of  the  quasBr  aect- 
ings  in  the  south  of  England,  snotheD  mAii 
as  a  j  oumeyman  with  nis  fiU;her.  In  1607  he 
paid  a  ministerial  visit  to  Edinbuigh,  ifhen 
he  preached  in  the  open  air,  as  the  raeait 
had  heea  locked  out  of  their  meeting^osw. 
The  provost  returned  the  keys  on  the  gtaaai 
that  thev  would  do  less  hsirm  indoors  Una 
out.  Chalkley  sailed  from  Grsvesend  it 
the  end  of  1697,  and  landed  at  Tirgiais  is 
January  1698.  He  seems  to  have  visited 
nearly  every  place  of  any  size  in  the  vsn- 
tan  colonies,  and  on  his  return  to  Enpsad 
married  Martha  Bettotoa  in  1699.  He  Aes 
returned  to  America,  and  in  1700  boo^t 
some  land  in  Philadelphia.  The  tdUmag 
year  he  made  a  preaching  exeasiaB  (•  B» 
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badoes.   Aceordiiig  to  Allen  ^American  Diet. 
ofBiog.),  in  1705  QiaUdBy  attempted  to  con- 
vert an  Lidian  tribe,  but  his  disry  gives  no 
record  of  this.    In  1707  he  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape of  being  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  during  this  year  and  the  next 
he  visited  Scotland  and  Ijigland,  and  after- 
wards Holland  and  Qermany,  not  leaving 
for  America  till  1710,  having  attended  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  meetings  and  travelled 
more  than  fourteen  thousand  miles.    On  his 
arrival  in  Philadelphia  he  was  accused  of 
having   gained  wealth   bv  his    preaching, 
whetmsne  affirms  that  he  hod  had  to  borrow 
■  money  to  pay  his  passage  home.    Soon  after 
his  return  nis  wife  died,  and  in  1714  he  mar- 
ried a  widow  named  Martha  Brown.    He 
made  various  preaching  expeditions  between 
1712  and  1718.    In  1724  he  was  much  re- 
duced in  circumstances  by  unexpected  losses, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  had  a  dangerous 
illness,  and  afterwards  had  an  accident  which 
injured  his  eyesight.    In  1726  he  lost  about 
2,000/.,  but  was  not  reduced  to  pover^. 
During  the  next  two  years  he  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  business  and  in  farming,  but  he 
found  time  for  preaching  excursions  and  for 
ravages  to  Bacoadoes.    He  wa«  shot  at,  in 
1786,  for  advocating  kindness  to  slaves  in 
Borbikdoes,  but  refused  to  prosecute  his  aa- 
iail{uit.  After  this  time  he  confined  his  exe> 
tions  to  North  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  chiefly  resided  at  Frankfort,  near  Philar- 
delphia.    In  the  autumn  of  1741  he  went  to 
Tortola,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  where  he 
was  seized  with  fever  and  died  after  a  flaw 
days'  illneas,  only  one  of  his  twelve  children, 
s  snrl,  surviving  him.    Chalkley  was  pro- 
bably the  most  inflnential  quaker  minister 
in  America  daring  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  position  seems  to  have  been  nearly  ana^ 
logous  to  that  of  a  modem  missionary  bishop. 
The  narrow  escapes  he  had  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  in  nearly  everv  instance  he  insinu- 
ates that  he  was  savea  by  a  miracle.    His 
'  Journal,'  from  its  quaint  simplicity,  is  stUl 
intensely  interesting ;  its  popularity  among 
the  Friends  is  shown  by  its  having  been  re- 
printed at  least  a  dozen  times  in  England, 
tbe  last  being  in  1842.    His  chief  works 
-were:  1.  'A  Xoving  Invitation  to  Young 
and  Old  in  Holland  and  elsewhere,'  1700. 
2.  '  Youthpersuaded  to  Obedience,  Grati- 
tude, and  Honour  to  God  uid  their  Parents,' 
1730.    8.  Tree  Thoughts  communicated  to 
Free  Thinkers,'  1785.    His  works  were  pub- 
liahed  in  1749  under  the  title  of '  A  Collec- 
tion of  the  Works  of  Thomas  Chalkley,'  and 
republished  in  1761  and  1790. 

[AUni'b  Dictionary  of  Anerieao  Bkoraphy ; 
Smith's Catologu of  Friflods' Books;  Obalkley's 


Jonmal,  &c.,  1766;  Bowden's  Sstoiy  of  tue 
Friends  in  America.]  A.  C.  B. 

CHAJ.T.TCE,  JOHN  (1815-1863),  phy- 

siciau,  was  bom  at  Horsham,  Sussex,  in  1815. 
He  became  a  physician  in  London,  and  be- 
sides attaining  some  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion was  an  active  liberal  politician,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  Ad- 
;  miral  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  other  repre- 
'  sentatives  of  Southwark.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  medical  officers  of  health  for  Bermond- 
sey,  in  which  capacity  he  published  various 
reports  in  1856  and  subsequent  years.  He 
also  wrote  '  Should  the  Cholera  come,  what 
ought  to  be  done  ? '  (1848) ;  a  cheap  tract 
'  How  to  avoid  the  Cholera,'  of  which  many 
thousands  were  sold;  'Medical  Advice  to 
Mothers '(1851);  'Letter  to  Lord  Palmerston 
on  Sanitary  Reform'  (1854);  and 'How  do 
People  hasten  Death  P'  (1851).  He  was 
M.D.  and  F.R.C.P.  Edin.  He  died  suddenly, 
11  May  1863. 

His  wife,  Annie  Emma  Chaiucb,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Armstroug,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1821,  and  died  there  in  1875.  She 
was  remarkable  for  wit  and  graceful  manners, 
and  was  the  author  of:  1.  'The  Village 
School  F«te,'  1847.  2.  '  The  Laurel  and  the 
Palm,'  1852.  8.  'The  Sister  of  Charity,' 
1867.  4.  'The  Wife's  Temptation,'  1869. 
6. '  The  Secret  Histoir  of  the  Court  of  France 
under  Louis  XV,' 1861  (anonymous).  6. 'He- 
roes, Philosophy,  and  Courtiers  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XVl,'  1863.  7.  'French  Authors 
at  Home,'  1864.  8.  '  Memories  of  French 
Palaces,'  1871.  9.  'Illustrious  Women  of 
France,' 1873.  She  also  edited '  Recollections 
of  Society  in  France  and  England,'  by  Lady 
Clementina  Daviee,  in  1873. 
[lufonnatiaA  &on  Mi.  W.  B,  OhaUioa] 

OHALLINOBt    Mbs.  HANNAH 
1670),  writw  of  works  on  cookery.    [I 

WotOLHT.] 

OHALLIS,  JAMES  (1808-1882),  astro- 
nomer, fourth  son  of  John  ChaUis,  was  bom 
at  Braintree,  Essex,  12  Dec.  1808.  From 
Mill  Hill  School  he,  m  October  1821,  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  sizar. 
Elected  a  scholar  in  1824,  ne  graduated  in 
the  following  year  as  senior  wrangler  and 
first  Smith's  piueman,  and  became  lellow  in 
1826.  Ordained  in  1830  he  held  the  college 
living  of  PapworthEverard  until  1852,  vacat- 
ing, however,  his  fellowship  by  his  marriage 
in  1831  with  the  second  daughter  of  Samuel 
Chandler  of  Tyringham,  Buckinghamshire, 
and  widow  of  Daniel  Copsey  of  Braintree. 
On  Airy's  appointment  as  astronomer  royal, 
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he  was  elected,  2  Feb.  1886,  his  successor  as 
Flumian  professor  of  astronomy  and  experi- 
mental pnilosophy  in  the  university,  and 
became  at  the  same  time  director  of  the 
Cambridge  observatory,  where  he  resided, 
and  exercised  a  genial  hospitality  during 
twenty-five  years.  He  resigned  the  latter 
post  in  1861,  but  retained  the  Plumian  pro- 
lessorship,  and  continued  to  live  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  re-elected  to  his  fellowship 
in  1870.  There,  after  some  years  of  impaired 
health,  he  died,  8  Dec.  1882,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  seventy-nine,  and  was  buried  with  his 
wife  at  the  Mill  Road  cemetery.  A  son  and 
daughter  survive  him. 

Courteous  in  manner,  kindly  in  disposi- 
tion, simple  and  Tmaswiming  m  character, 
Challis  was  nevertheless  thrown  into  a  posi- 
tion of  intellectual  antagonism  to  many  of 
his  most  distinguished  contemporaries  by  the 
peculiarity  of  his  scientific  views.  A  strik- 
mg  proof  of  the  amiability  of  his  disposition 
is  afforded  by  the  &ct  that  he  never  lost  con- 
sideration for  an  opponent,  or  allowed  dis- 
agreement to  degenerate  into  hostility.  For 
some  slight  acerbity  in  the  mode  of  carrvins 
on  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Adams  in  1864 
on  points  connected  with  the  lunar  theory 
(JPhil.  Mag.  viiL  98),  he,  fifteen  yeaxa  later, 
publicly  expressed  regret,  while  acknow- 
ledging the  justice  of  the  criticism  he  had 
then  repudiated  (Introduction  to  Piine^le*, 
p.  zziT). 

His  aim  was  a  lofty  one.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  the  co-ordination  of  all  the  known 
facts  of  science  under  one  general  theorjf  of 
physical  action.  Certain  hydiodynanucal 
theorems,  which  he  believed  himself  to  have 
demonstrated,  admitted,  in  his  firm  convic- 
tion, of  application  to  the  observed  laws  of 
light,  heat,  gravity,  mdeoular  attraction,  and 
electricity.  The  couclusiao  pointed  to  was 
that  the  physical  forces  are  mutually  related, 
because  all  are  modes  of  pressure  of  tiie 
same  ethereal  medium.  The  work  in  iriiich 
these  views  were  most  fully  embodied,  and 
for  the  sake  of  concentrating  all  his  acui- 
ties on  which  he  resigned,  at  some  pecuniary 
inconvenience,  his  position  at  the  obeerva- 
tory,  was  published  in  1869,  with  the  title. 
'  Notes  on  the  Principles  of  Pure  and  Applied 
Calculation;  and  implications  of  Hathema- 
tical  Principles  to  Theories  of  the  Physical 
Forces.'  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  to  have 
reached  its  aim.  A  genenlisation  akin  to, 
though  of  far  wider  scope  than  Newton's, 
rendering  all  physical  phntomena  mathema^ 
tically  deduciole  from  a  few  simple  laws,  if 
attainable,  has  yet  to  be  attained. 

ChaUis's  name  must  always  b*  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  discovery  of  Neptune. 


To  him,  in  September  1846,  Adams  oomnm- 
nicated  his  first  results,  which  he  oomonved 
the  idea  of  testing  on  a  favourable  opportur- 
nity,  by  a  search  with  the  Northumb^and 
equatoreal  for  the  unknown  body.  Begnlsi 
ODservatorywork,  however,  was  pressing;  and 
it  was  not  until  Leverrier's  strikmglyconoor- 
dant  indications  became  known  in  England 
that  Cliallis  wrote,  18  July  1846,  in  answer  to 
a  suggestion  firom  Airy, '  I  have  determined 
on  sweeping  for  the  hypothetical  planet.'  The 
plan  adopted  was  a  highly  laborious  one.  Its 
preliminary  was  the  construction  of  a  map 
of  all  stars  down  to  the  Seventh  magnitude 
contained  in  a  zodiacal  belt  90°  long  by  W 
broad.  The  work  wag  begun  on  29  July  and 
continued  diligently  until  29  Sept.,  wfaoi  the 

SlacesofS,160Btarsliad  been  recorded.  CSinl- 
s  was  arrested  in  his  preparations  to  m^ 
them  by  the  news  of  the  planet's  discoreiT  at 
Berlin  on  23  Sept.  It  was  then  found  tnat, 
after  only  four  days'  observing,  its  varying 
positions  among  the  stars  had  baen  twice  un- 
consciously noted,  4  and  12  August.  '  I  lo«t 
the  opportunity,'  GhaUis  wrote, '  of  announc- 
ing the  discovery,  by  deferring  the  discussion 
of  the  observations,  oeingmuch  occupied  with 
reductions  of  comet  observations,  and  little 
suspecting  that  the  indications  of  theory 
were  accurate  enough  to  nve  a  chance  of  di»- 
covery  in  so  short  a  time  {Monthly  Notieet, 
zliiLlTl).  The  daborateness  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, u  £sct,  while  securing,  postponed 
success,  and  left  the  price  to  be  grasped  by 
a  competitor,  whose  possession  of  Bremikara 
map  of  that  part  of  the  heavens  (Horn  xxL) 
rendered  the  planet's  detection  a  matter  or 
simple  inspection  and  comparison.  T%ree 
papers  detailing  the  history  of  the  discovery, 
by  Airy,  OhalUs,  and  Adams  respectiv«fy, 
were  read  before  the  Royal  Astronoooieal 
Society  on  13  Nov.  1846,  and  printed  in  die 
sixteenth  volume  of  their 'Memoirs.'  OiaUis 
further  drew  up,  at  the  request  of  the  syn- 
dicate of  the  Cunbridge  observatory,  a  repast 
on  the  subject,  dated  12  Dec.  1846  {fb.  iaSL 
166) ;  and  a  second,  on  hia  subseguoit  obao- 
vations  of  Neptune,  dated  23  Haicih  1847 
{Attr.  Naek.  xxv.  809). 

The  early  sete  of  lectures  delrvend  by 
Challis  as  Flumian  professor  (of  i^di  a 
syllabus  appeared  in  1838)  woe  devoted 
to  hydrodynamics,  optics^  and  pneumatics, 
special  attention  }xas^  directed  to  the  m»- 
thematical  theories  ot  light  and  sound.  In 
1848  he  published  a  syllabus  of  a  course  on 

Sractical  astronomy,  which,  he  continued  to 
eliver  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death, 
and  issued  firom  the  University  Press  in 
1879  with  the  title  <  Lectures  on  Praetical 
Astronomy  and  Astronomical  Instniiwfs' 
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Thu  work  was  designed  for  ffeoenl  utility, 
bnt  applied  more  paiticulanj  to  the  in- 
struments existing  at  Cambridge.  It  is  per- 
vaded by  the  effort  towards  accuracy  which 
distinguished  Challis  as  a  practical  astro- 
nomer. 

The  chief  scope  of  his  twenty-flye  Tears' 
labours  at  the  Cambridge  observatory  Lay  in 
determinations  of  the  places  of  sun,  moon, 
and  planets,  with  the  immediate  object  of 
increasing  tabular  accuracy,  and  the  more 
remote  one  of  testing  the  absolute  and  un- 
disturbed prevalence  of  the  Newtonian  law. 
He  followed  the  methods  of  his  predecessor, 
but  devised  valuable  improvements.  The 
collimating  eye-piece,  amended  from  Bohnen- 
berger's  d^ign  at  his  request  by  William 
Simms,  was  mtroduced  by  him  in  1850,  and 
quickly  adopted  at  Greenwich  and  elsewhere 
(Zeeturet,ia.  69).  He  invented  in  1849  the 
'  Transit-Keducer,'  distinguished  with  a 
bronze  medal  at  the  exhibition  of  1861  {ib. 
p.  S87 ;  MontkU)  Notices,  x.  182).  Also,  in 
1848,  the  '  Meteoroscope,'  a  kind  of  altitude- 
and-szimuth  instrument  in  the  form  of  a 
theodolite,  designed  for  ascertaining  the  vary- 
ing dimensions  and  positions  of  the  zodiacal 
li^tj  for  measuring  auroral  arches,  and  de- 
termining rapidly  the  points  of  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  shooting-stars  (Eeport 
Brit.  Atteo.  1848,  pt.  iL  p.  13). 

Challis  published,  1882-64,  twelve  volumes 
(ix-ix.)  of  'Astronomical  Observations  made 
at  the  Obeervatory  of  Cambridge,' each  with  an 
elaborate  introduction,  the  mat  two  contain- 
ing descriptions  of  instruments  and  methods. 
He  first  in  this  country  noticed  the  division  of 
Biela's  comet  on  16  Jan.  1846,  re-observed 
both  nuclei  in  1862,and  attentively  studied  the 
physical  appearances  presented  by  Donati's 
comet  from  27  Sept.  to  16  Oct.  1868  UtfontAly 
Notieeg,  xix.  16).  He  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  on 
8  April  1836,  of  the  Royal  Society  on  9  June 
1848,  and  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee 
of  three  to  superintend  the  publication  of 
the  British  Association  Star-Catalogue  after 
Daily's  death  in  1844.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned  he  wrote :  1.  '  Creation 
in  Flui  and  in  Progress,  being  an  Essay  on 
the  First  Chapter  of  Genesis,'  Cambridge, 
1861,  originally  designed  as  an  answer  to 
Goodwin's  '  Mosaic  Cosmogony '  in  '  Essays 
and  Reviews.'  2.  'A  Translation  of  the 
Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Critical  Notes,' 
Cambridge,  1871.  3. '  An  Essay  on  the  Ma- 
thematical Principles  of  Physics,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Study  of  Physical  Science  1r|r 
Candidates  for  Mathematical  Honours  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,'  Cambridge,  1878. 


4. '  Remarks  on  the  Cambridge  Mathematical 
Studies,  and  thdr  relation  to  Modem  ^^y- 
sical  Sdenoe,'  Cambridge,  1876.  6.  'The 
Relation  of  the  Scriptiusl  Account  of  the 
Deluge  to  Physical  Science,'  London,  1876. 
6.  '  An  Essay  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  of 
Immortality,'' London,  1886.  7. 'The Count- 
ing and  Interpretation  of  the  Apocalyptic 
Number  of  the  Beast,'  London,  1881.  He 
drew  up  an  elaborate  <  lieport  on  the  Present 
State  of  the  Analytical  Theory  of  Hydro- 
statics and  Hydrodynamics '  for  the  British 
Association  in  18^  (Jttport,  p.  131),  and 
one  'On  the  Theory  of  Capillary  Attraction' 
in  the  following  year  {ib.  1834,  p.  268).  His 
contributions  to  sdentific  vnbtications  on 
various  points  connected  vritn  mathematics, 
physics,  and  astronomy  numbered  226.  He 
had  thoughts  of  collecting  into  a  volume  a 
long  and  unbroken  series  of  papers  of  a  some- 
what remarkable  clua«cter,  prepared  by  him 
as  examiner  for  the  Smith's  prues,1886-78,  but 
desisted,  and  they  remain  scattered  through 
the  university  calendars  for  those  years. 

[Monthly  Notioes  B.  A.  Soe.  xliii.  160 ;  Royal 
Soc.'s  Cat.  Se.  Papers,  vols.  i.  and  vii. ;  Nature, 
xzvii  182;  Eng^mer,  liv.  474;  Challia's  vsrioiu 
wods-l  A  M.  0. 

OHALLONEB,  BICHARD,  D  J).  (1601- 
1781),  catholic  prelate,  son  of  Richard  Chal- 
loner, a  wine  cooper  at  Lewes  in  Sussex,  and 
his  wife,  Grace  Willard,  was  bom  on  29  Sept. 
1691,  and  baptised  by  a  minister  of  the  dis- 
sentmg  sect  to  which  his  father  belonged. 
Soon  afterwards  the  father  died,  leaving  his 
young  widow  with  her  infant  child  totally  un- 
provided for.  Fortunately  she  found  a  refuge 
for  herself  and  her  son  first  in  the  family  of 
Sir  John  Gage  of  Firle  in  Sussex— a  family 
distinguished  by  its  fidelity  to  the  ancient 
form  of  religion — and  afterwards  in  that  of 
Mr.  R.  Holman,  who  resided  for  some  time 
at  Longwood,  near  Winchester,  and  subse- 
quently at  his  own  seat  of  Warkworth  in 
Northamptonshire.  In  both  these  families 
Challoner  was  instructed  in  the  tenets  of  the 
catholic  church,  of  which  his  mother  was  at 
that  time  a  member.  It  appears,  however, 
that  he  remained  a  protestant  until  he  was 
about  thirteen  years  of  age.  At  Warkwordi 
he  had  the  celebrated  controversial  writer 
John  Goter  for  his  tutor.  In  1704  he  was 
sent  to  the  English  college  at  Doua^,  and  he 
took  the  college  oath  in  1708.  The  annals 
of  that  seminary  relate  that '  in  all  his  exer- 
cises, whether  private  or  public,  he  showed 
an  excellent  genius,  quick  parts,  and  solid 
judgment.'  So  diligently  did  he  apply  him- 
self to  his  studies  that  althougu  twelve 
years  was  the  time  usually  aUottcwl,  he  went 
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through  ail  the  schools  in  eight  yeora.  He 
taught  poetry  in  1712,  was  also  professor  of 
rhetoric,  and  was  chosen  professor  of  philo- 
sophy on6  Oct.  1713.  The  latter  office  he  held 
for  seven  years.  He  was  ordained  deacon  on 
9Mairchl715-16,and  priest  on  28  Marchl716, 
hyEmestus,  bishop  of  Toumay.  InAprill719 
he  was  made  bachelor  and  licentiate  in  theo- 
logy, and  on  IS  July  1720  he  became  vice- 
piemdent  of  Donay  College  in  the  room  of 
Dr.  Dicconson,  who  in  4^at  year  joined  the 
English  mission.  He  took  the  degree  of  D.D. 
•t  Donay  on  27  May  1727.  The  office  of  viee- 
prarident  he  held  for  ten  yean,  together  with 
the  professorship  of  divinity,  and  he  was 
likewise  prefect  of  studies  and  confessor. 

After  naving  been  twenty-«ix  years  at 
Douay  he  left  the  college  on  18  Aug.  1730 
and  joined  the  Iiondon  mission.  He  was 
most  zealons  in  preaching,  particulaiiy  to 
the  poorer  classes,  and  he  helped  to  make 
nomerous  conversions.  With  nis  pen  also 
he  was  indefatigable,  and  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  Miter  into  a  controversy  with  Dr. 
Conyers  Middleton,  who  had  published  '  A 
Letter  from  Rome,  showing  an  exact  con- 
formity between  Popery  and  Paganism,  or 
the  reugion  of  the  present  Bomans  derived 
firom  their  Heathen  Ancestors.'  In  a  spirited 
introduction  to  the  '  Catholic  Christian  in- 
structed '  (1737),  Challoner,  while  paying  a 
tribute  of  admiration  to  Middleton's  ^^;ant 
style  and  knowledge  of  pagan  literature, 
souffht  to  show  that  ne  was  by  no  means  so 
weU  acquainted  with  christian  and  Jewish 
antiquities,  and  that  his  mode  of  calumniating 
the  cathobc  church  mnst  inevitably  prove 
fi&tal  to  his  own  communion.  Middieton 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  penal  laws  and  en- 
deavoured to  prosecute  nis  antagonist  as  a 
person  disaffected  to  the  sovereign  because 
he  had  observed  that  the  established  church 
had  '  introduced  dead  lions  and  nnicoms  into 
the  sanctuary  instead  of  the  cross  of  Christ.' 
Challoner  was  exposed  to  so  much  danger 
that,  yielding  to  the  advice  of  friends,  he 
withdrew  firom  the  kingdom  for  afew  months, 
till  time  and  cool  reflection  had  mitigated 
Middleton's  rancour  against  him.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  Douay. 
About  this  time  tne  English  College  was  de- 
prived by  death  of  its  president,  Dr.  Robert 
Witham  (29  May  1738),  and  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  wished  that  Challoner 
might  be  their  superior,  they  sent  a  petition 
to  Rome.  These  efforts  were  defeated  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Petre,  vicar-apostolio  of  the 
London  district,  who  was  growing  old,  and 
who  petitioned  the  holy  see  to  appoint  Chal- 
loner to  be  his  coadjutor.  A  controversy 
arose  concerning  the  question  whethet  Chal- 


loner sboold  be  promoted  to  the  ooadjotar- 
ddpor  s«it  to  Donay,  and  was  terminated 
by  Dr.  Petre's  threat  to  resign  the  LKmdon 
district  altogetlier  if  his  request  wa«  re- 
fused. The  pope  gave  his  approval  of  Bishop 
Petre's  application  on  21  Aug.  1738.  Hie 
briefe  were  accmdingly  issued — one  of  them, 
appointing  him  to  the  see  of  Debra  ra  pmH- 
hu,  bearing  date  12  Sept.,  and  the  other  fiir 
the  coadjutorship  bearing  date  14  Sept.  1739. 
A  memorandum  inl^e  propaganda  says  that 
these  brie&  were  not  carriea  out  ('  non  ebbero 
effetto ') ;  but  in  November  Lorenxo  Mayes, 
proctor  of  the  English  vicars,  sopplicated 
propaganda  for  a  dispensation  to  enable  Chal- 
loner  to  be  consecrated.  It  was  stated  that 
the  father  of  the  bishop-elect  'lived  and 
died  in  the  Anglican  heresy,  and  Bicfaard 
Oialloner  himself,  until  he  was  about  thirteen 
years  old,  had  been  brought  up  in  that  sect,' 
and  thei^efbre  a  ditpmsa  was  required  to 
avoid  scandal .  Aeomdingly  fresh  bneft  were 
issued  on  24  Nov.  1740,  and  Dr.  Petre  con- 
secrated Challoner  as  bishop  of  Debra,  and 
oommunicated  to  him  the  powers  of  eoai^a- 
torship  in  the  private  cha^  at  Hammeramitii 
on  297an.  1740-1. 

Oh  the  death  of  Dr.  F«tre,  in  Deeemher 
1768,  Challoner  succeeded  to  the  apoct<dio 
vicariate  of  the  London  district.  At  the 
beginning  of  1769  he  became  eztremdy 
ill,  and  his  life  was  in  danger.  He  there- 
fore obtained  from  the  holy  see  a  coadjutor 
in  the  person  of  the  Hon.  James  T^bot. 
Challoner  was  most  zealous  in  the  admisi*- 
tration  of  his  diocese ;  he  established  aevenl 
new  schools,  and  he  was  the  founder  of  tiie 
Charitable  Society.  At  first  he  was  aoco*- 
tomed  to  preach  every  Sunday  evening  to 
this  society,  composed  of  the  po(»  and  mid- 
dle classes,  which  assembled  in  a  miseraUe 
and  ruinous  apartment  near  Clare  Market. 
Thence  they  removed  to  another  room,  almost 
as  wretched,  among  the  stables  in  Whetstone 
Park,  Gate  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and 
lastly,  after  the  bishop  had  preached  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  Sardinian  Chapel,  until  he  was 
silenced  by  the  ambassador  at  the  instance  of 
the  ministry,  lie  society  removed  to  a  place, 
rather  more  commodious,  in  TumstUe,  Hol- 
bom.  Occasionally  the  bishop  held  meetings 
of  his  clergy  firom  necessity  at  some  obscure 
inn  or  pubuc-honse,  where  every  one  preeent 
had  his  pipe  and  sat  with  a  pot  of  beer  be- 
fore him  to  obviate  all  suspicion  of  the  real 
character  of  the  guests  and  the  purpose  of 
their  assembly. 

In  1764^  efforts  were  made  to  let  loose 
the  whole  force  of  the  penal  laws  against 
the  catholics.  The  Hon.  James  Talbot,  whom 
Challoner  had  chosen  as  hia  ooacQutor,  was 
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tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  charge  of 
being  a  priest.  However,  as  the  goTeminent 
Kod  Lord-chief-justice  Mansfield  set  their 
&oe8  affainst  the  prosecntions,  which  were  in- 
stituted by  a  common  informer  named  Payne, 
a  carpenter  by  trade,  Bishop  Talbot  was  ac- 

Soitted,  as  were  all  the  priests  who  were 
lien  tried  except  one,  the  Key.  John  Baptist 
Molony,  who  openly  confessed  that  he  was 
a  prieet,  and  who  was  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment for  life.  Challoner  himself  was 
prosecuted  by  Payne,  and  narrowly  escaped 
a  trial  at  the  Old  Buley.  The  bishop,  loxa 
priests,  and  a  schoolmaster  were  indicted  on 
the  same  day  for  fulfilling  their  respective 
functions,  and  gave  bail  for  their  appearance. 
But  Payne,  to  save  himself  expense,  had 
forged  some  copies  of  subpoenas,  and  four  of 
diese  spurious  documents  were  in  the  pos- 
saBsion  of  the  accused  persons.  Payne,  fear- 
ing the  consequences  of  a  prosecution  for 
forgery,  agreed  with  the  bishop's  attorney, 
in  consideration  of  his  forbearing  to  prosecute 
him  for  the  eubpcenas,  to  withdraw  the  in- 
dictments against  the  bishop  and  the  five 
peteoDs  indicted  at  the  same  time.  One  re- 
sult of  the  persecution  at  this  period  was 
that  the  house  in  which  Challoner  resided  in 
Lunb's  Conduit  Street  was  purchased  over 
his  head,  and  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  another 
house  in  Olouceeter  Street,  Queen  Square. 
During  the  Gordon  riots  of  1780  the  leaders 
of  the  mob  intended  to  chair  him  in  mockery, 
but  he  was  withdrawn  in  time,  and  secreted 
at  *  friend's  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
HighgHte.  He  did  not  livelong  after  his 
reitumto  London.  He  was  seized  with  parar 

n  as  he  sot  at  table,  and  eraired  two 
later  in  his  house  in  Queen  Square  on 
12  Jan.  1781.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
the  family  vault  of  Mr.  Brian  Barret,  at 
Milton,  near  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  and  the 
rector  of  that  parish,  the  Rev.  James  Geoive 
Warner,  entered  this  singular  record  of  the 
event  in  the  register :  '  Anno  Domini  1781, 
January  22,  buried  the  Reverend  Dr.  Bichard 
Challoner,  a  Popish  priest,  and  titular  bishop 
of  London  and  Sabsbury,  a  very  pious  and 
good  man,  of  great  learning  and  extensive 
abilities.' 

GhaUoner  inaug^urated  a  new  era  in  Eng- 
lish catholic  literature,  and  many  of  his  pub- 
lications  are  to  this  day  regarded  by  his  co- 
religionists as  standard  works  of  doctrine  or 
devotion.  A  list  of  his  writings,  excluding 
a  few  translations  and  minor  treatises,  is 
sul^oined: — 1.  'Think  well  on'tj  or,  Re- 
flexions on  the  great  Truths  of  Eternity.' 
2.  '  The  Imitation  of  Jesus  Olirist,'  translated 
from  the  Latin,  1706.  This  is  the  date  given 
in  the  British  Museum  catalogue,  though 


Barnard  states  that  ChaUoner's  version  first 
appeared  in  1744  (Life  qf  CkaUoner,  p.  92).' 

3.  '  A  Profession  of  Uie  Catholic  Faith,  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  Council  of  Trent  by  Pope 
Pius  rV.  With  the  chief  grounds  of  the 
controverted  articles.  By  way  of  question, 
and  answer '  (anon.),  17S2 ;  4th  edit.  (Lond.  P) 
1734,  12mo ;  reprinted  under  the  title  of 
'The  Grounds  of  the  Catholick  Doctrine.' 

4.  '  A  short  History  of  the  first  beginning 
and  progress  of  the  Protestant  Region; 
gath^«d  out  of  the  best  Protestant  writers 
(anon.),  1733,  Lond.  1735, 1742, 1758, 12mo, 
and,  with  an  Italian  translation,  Arezco, 
1767, 8vo ;  Siena,  1790, 12iuo.  5.  '  A  Roman 
Catholick's  Reasons  why  he  cannot  conform 
to  the  Proteetant  Religion,'  1734.  6.  'The 
Touchstone  of  the  new  Religion ;  or,  Sixty 
Assertions  of  Protestants  try  d  by  their  own 
Rule  of  Scripture  alone '  (anon.),  1734,  Lond. 
1748,  12mo;  Dublin,  1816,  16mo.  7.  '  The 
unerring  anthority  of  the  Catholick  Church 
in  matters  of  Faith :  maiutain'd  against  the 
exceptions  of  a  late  author  [Mr.  J.  R.,  a 
minister  of  the  kirk],  in  his  answer  to  a  letter 
on  the  subject  of  Infallibility.  To  whicli 
are  prefix'd  eight  preliminaries  by  way  of 
introduction  to  the  true  Church  of  Christ' 
(Lond.  P),  1735,  8vo.  8.  '  The  young  Gen- 
tleman instructed  in  the  Grounds  of  the 
Christian  Religion,'  1786.  9.  'A  Specimen 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Dissenting  Teachers,' 
1736,  in  reply  to  a  series  of  anti-catholie 
discourses  which  had  been  delivered  by  dis- 
senting ministers  in  Salters'HalL  10.  'The 
Catholick  Christian  instructed  in  the  Sacra- 
ments, Sacrifice,  Ceremonies,  and  Observances 
of  the  Church,  by  way  of  question  and  an- 
swer,' 1737;  often  reprinted.  11.  A  new 
and  fine  edition,  prepared  in  coiyunction 
with  Francis  Blyth,  D.D.,  a  discalced  Car- 
melite, of  the  Rheims  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  1738,  with  annotations  and  proofe 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  catholic  chuich  taken 
from  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  12.  'The 
Garden  of  the  Soul ;  or,  a  Manual  of  Spiri- 
tual Exercises  and  Instruction  for  Christians 
who,  living  in  the  world,  aspire  to  devotion,' 

C'  ited  in  or  before  1740.  This  work,  which 
passed  through  almost  numberless  edi- 
tions, continuesto  De  the  most  popular  prayer- 
book  in  use  amon^  English-speaking  catho- 
lics. IS.  '  Memoirs  of  Missionaiy  Priests, 
as  well  secular  as  regular,  and  of  other 
catholics  of  both  sexes  that  have  snfifered 
death  in  England,  on  religious  accounts,  firom 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1577  to  1684,'  2  vols. 
(Lond.),  1741-2,  8vo;  2  vols.  Manchester, 
1803,  8vo ;  2  vols.  Lond.  1842,  8vo.  An 
edition  entitled  '  Modem  Briti^  Martyro- 
logy '  appeared  at  London  in  1836,  8vo,  and 
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another  called  'Martyrs  to  the  Catholic 
Faidi '  was  published  in  2  yols.  at  Edinhnrgfaj 
1878,  4to.  This  is  a  valuable  historical  and 
biographical  work,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  an  answer  on  the  catholic  side  to  Foze's 
'Acts  and  Monuments.'  14.  '  The  Ghvunda 
of  the  Old  Religion ;  or.  some  general  argu- 
ments in  &vour  of  the  Catholick,  Apoetolick, 
Roman  Communion,  collected  from  both  an- 
cient and  modem  controvertists,  by  a  Con- 
vert,' Augusta  (Lond.P),  1742,  12mo:  5th 
edit.  Lond.  1798,  with  a  memoir  of  the 
author  by  Dr.  Milner  prefixed:  Dublin,  1808. 
12mo.  16.  '  A  Letter  to  a  Iriend  concern- 
ing the  Infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
in  answer  to  a  late  pamphlet,  entitled  "  An 
humble  Address  to  uie  JesoitB,  by  a  dissatis- 
fied Roman  Catholic  "  (Mr.  J.  B.,  a  minister 
of  the  kirk)'  (anon.),  Lond.  1748,  12mo. 
16.  'Britannia  Sancta ;  or,  the  Lives  of  the 
most  oelebiated  British,  English,  Scottish, 
and  Irish  Saints  who  have  flourished  in  these 
Islands,  from,  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity 
down  to  the  change  of  religion  in  the  six- 
teenth century;  faithfully  collected  from 
their  ancient  Acts  and  other  records  of 
British  history '  (anon.),  2  vols.  Lond.  1745, 
4to.  17.  '  The  Bheims  New  Testament  and 
the  Douay  Bible,  with  annotations,'  6  vols. 
Lond.  1749-60, 12mo.  Challoner  undertook 
to  revise  and  correct  the  language  and  ortho- 
graphy of  the  old  version  of  Ghr^rory  Martin, 
to  adopt  the  improvements  of  the  Clemen- 
tine edition  of  tne  Vulgate,  and  to  add  such 
notes  as  he  judged  necessary  to  clear  up 
modem  controversies.  The  New  Testament 
was  printed  in  1749,  having  been  diligently 
revised  by  the  most  able  divines  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted,  viz.  Dr.  WiUiam  Green, 
afterwards  president  of  Douay  College,  and 
Dr.  Walton,  afterwards  vicai^postolic  of  the 
northern  district.  The  four  volumes  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  all  published  in  1750. 
In  that  year  he  also  issued  a  second  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  revised.  This  differs 
from  the  former  one  of  1749  in  about  124 
passages  of  the  text,  but  none  of  them  are  of 
material  consequence.  Two  years  afterwards 
he  published  a  third  edition,  again  revised, 
witn  most  extensive  alterations  (Cottor, 
Bhemei  and  Doway,  p.  49).  This  modernised 
version  of  the  Douay  bible  is  substantially 
that  which  has  since  been  used  by  all  Eng- 
lish-speaking catholics.  Cardinal  Wiseman 
was  Of  opinion  that  although  Challoner  did 
well  to  alter  many  too  decided  Latinisms, 
which  the  old  translators  retained,  he  weak- 
ened the  language  considerably  by  destroying 
inversion,  wnere  it  was  congenial  at  once  to 
the  genius  of  our  language  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  original,  and  by  the  insertion  of 


particles  where  they  were  by  no  I 
sary.  18.  '  Remarks  on  Two  Lettos  against 
Popery,'  1761.  19. '  Instructions  and  Medi- 
tations on  the  Jubilee,' 1751.  20.  'Conade- 
rations  upon  Christian  Truths  and  Ohriatian 
Duties,  digested  into  Meditationa  for 
Day  in  the  Year,"  1768,  often 
21.  'The  Wonders  of  God  in  the  Wilder- 
ness ;  or,  the  Lives  of  the  most  celebrated 
Saints  of  the  Oriental  Deearte ;  faitlifiilly 
collected  out  of  the  genuine  works  of  the 
holy  &tber8,  and  other  ancient  ecdeaiaatkal 
writers'  (anon.),  Lond.  1756,  8vo.  22.  "Hie 
Life  of  St.  Theresa,'  1767.  28.  'A  Mmnnal 
of  Prayers  and  other  Christian  Devutiow, 
revised  and  corrected  with  large  addituns,' 
1768.  24.  'A  Caveat  Mfunst  the  Metho- 
dists,' 1760.  26.  'The  (Sty  of  God,  of  tfa 
New  Testament,'  1760.  26.  <  Memorial  <£ 
Ancient  British  Piety,'  1761.  27.  'TTie  Mo- 
rality of  the  Bible,'  1762.  28.  "The  Devo- 
tion of  Catholicks  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
traly  stated,'  1764.  29.  'The  Rule*  of  a 
Holy  Life,'  1766.  80.  '  Short  Daily  Exm^ 
cisesoftheDevontChriBtian,'1767. 81.  'Fiona 
Reflexions  on  Patient  Suffering,'  1787. 
82.  'Abstract  of  the  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,'  1767.  83.  <  The  Seriptme 
Doctrine  of  the  Church.'  84.  '  Abrid^jmeBt 
of  Christian  Doctrine ;  or,  first  Oatednam.' 

[Life,  by  Barnard,  1784,  with  porttait ;  life, 
by  Rev.  John  Milner,  P.S. A.,  with  portxut.  pre- 
fixed to  Cballonei's  Gronndi  of  the  Old  Bdi- 
gion,  1798 ;  Fnnetal  Discourse  on  the  Death  of 
Bishop  Challoner  (b;  Dr.  Milner),  Load.  1781 ; 
Addit.  M8S.  28282  S.  91,  99,  38234  £.  3M, 
2828fi  f.  154 ;  Bnu^  Bpiaoopal  Saceeeaaon,  iii. 
164-76 ;  Catholic  Magaaioe  and  Beviaw  (K^ 
mingham,  1832),  i.  641,  715 ;  Qent.  Mag:  h. 
47 ;  Scots  Mag.  xUii.  64;  Eneeobeth'a  life  of 
Milner,  pp.  8-9,  12-lS,  70;  Dublin  Bariew. 
new  series,  vii.  237 ;  Month  and  Catholic  £»> 
Tiew,  Januan^  1880 ;  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Essays 
on  various  Subjects  (1868),  i.  426;  Cattoa* 
Bhemes  and  Doway,  with  Offbr'a  mannacript 
notes ;  Notes  and  Queries  (4th  series),  viL  SIS, 
viii.  14 ;  Evane's  Oat  of  Engraved  Pottectti, 
1987;  Flanagan's  Hint,  of  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land, ii.  184,  198,  364  et  sm.,  370,  376,  886; 
Cat.  of  Printed  Books  in  Bnt.  Mas. ;  Bstlsc'a 
Hist.  Memoirs  of  English  Catholics  (IStS),  iv. 
482 ;  Bromley's  Oat.  of  Eogiavad  Pttitzaita,  p. 
364;  CKllow's  BibL  Diet. i. 447;  HiatotiealHSa. 
Commission,  2iid  £ep.  201 ;  Oatholie  MiaeeUaay, 
vi.  266.]  T.  a 

OHALMEBS,  ALEXANDER  (17e»- 
1834),  biographer  and  miscellaneons  writer, 
was  bom  at  Aberdeen  on  29  Maidi  17C0^ 
being  the  youngest  son  of  JamesGhalaieni,a 
learned  prmter,  by  his  wife  Susanna,  daugn- 
ter  of  the  Rev.  James  Trail,  ministeri^  MoMfr* 
rose ;  and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  James  Ghat 
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meiB,  professor  of  divinity  at  Marischal  Col- 
lege. Having  received  a  classical  and  medical 
ecnication  he  left  his  native  city  about  1777, 
and  never  returned  to  it.  He  had  obtained 
the  sitnation  of  surgeon  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  had  arrived  at  Portsmouth  to  join  his 
ship,  vrhen  he  suddenly  altered  his  mind  and 
prociaeded  to  London,  where  he  soon  became 
connected  with  the  periodical  press,  and  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  '  Public  Ledger '  and 
'  Ixmdon  Packet.'  At  this  period  he  acquired 
conaiderable  fame  as  a  pohtical  writer.  He 
contributed  largely  to  the '  St.  James's  Chro- 
nicle '  and  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,'  and  at 
one  time  was  editor  of  the  '  Morning  Herald.' 

Chalmers  was  early  connected  in  business 
with  George  Robinson,  publisher,  of  Pateiv 
noster  Bow,  whom  he  assisted  in  examining 
manuscripts  offered  for  publication.  He  was 
also  a  contributor  to  the  '  Critical  Review ' 
and  the '  Analytical  Review.'  At  this  period 
helivedalmostwhoIlywithRobinson.  During 
the  largest  portion  of  his  life  he  resided  near 
the  Bank  ct  England,  and  having,  after  his 
settlement  in  the  metropolis,  become  a  sincere 
member  of  the  church  of  England,  he  was  not 
only  a  constant  attendant  at  divine  service 
on  Sunday,  but  for  thirty  years  was  scarcely 
eyer  absent  from  the  Tuesday  morning  lecture 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Wilkinson  at  the  church  of 
St,  Bartholomew  by  the  Royal  Exchange. 
He  made  frequent  visits  to  the  libraries  of 
the  British  Museum  and  of  both  universities. 
In  1805  he  was  elected  a  feUow  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries ;  he  was  also  a  master  of 
arts,  probably  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen. 
In  1788  Chalmers  married  Elizabeth,  widow 
of  John  Gillett ;  she  died  in  June  1816.  He 
died  at  hia  residence  in  Throgmorton  Street 
on  10  Dec  1884,  and  wasbuned  on  the  19th 
in  the  same  vault  with  his  wife  in  the  church 
of  St.  Bartholomew  by  the  Royal  Exchange. 

No  man  ever  edited  so  many  works  as  Chal- 
mers for  the  booksellers  of  London.  Among 
them  were:  1.  'A  Continuation  of  the  History 
of  England,'  2  vols.  1793, 2nd  edit.  1798,  3rd 
edit.  1803,  4th  edit  1821.  2.  '  Glossary  to 
Shakespeare,'  1797.  8.  '  Sketch  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,'  1798.  4.  An  edition  of  the  Rev. 
James  Barclay's  '  Complete  and  Universal 
Eojglish  Dictionary.'  5.  An  edition  of '  The 
British  Essayists,  with  prefaces,  historical  and 
biographical,  and  a  general  index,'  45  vols. ; 
this  series  begins  wiui  the '  Tatler '  and  ends 
with  the  '  Observer.'  The  papers  were  col- 
lated with  the  ori^nal  editions,  and  the  pre- 
faces give  accounts  of  the  worlm,  and  of  the 
lives  of  such  of  the  writers  as  are  less  gene- 
rally known.  6.  Ldves  of  Bums  and  Dr. 
Seattle  prefixed  to  their  respective  works, 
1805.    7.  An  edition  of  Fielding's  Works, 


10  vols.  1806.  &  An  edition  of  Warton's 
'Essays,' 1806.  9. 'lie  Tatler,  Spectator, 
and  Guardian,'  14  vols.  1806.  10.  An  edition 
of  Gtibbon's  'History,'  with  a  life  of  the  au- 
thor, 12  vols.  1807.  11.  Prefaces  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  collection  known  M 
f  Walker's  Classics,'  45  vols.  1808,  and  fol- 
lowing years.  12.  An  edition  of  Boling>- 
broke%  Works,  8  vols.  1809.  18.  An  edition 
of '  Shakespeare,'  with  an  abridinnent  of  the 
notes  of  Steevens  and  a  life  of  Shakespeaie, 
9  vols.  1809.  14.  Many  of  the  livee  m  the 
'  British  Gbllery  of  Contemporary  Portxaits,' 
2  vols.  1809-16.  These  memoirs,  though 
short,  are  authentic  and  valuable.  16.  An 
enlarmd  edition  of  Johnson's  '  Collection  of 
the  English  Poets,'  with  some  additional 
lives,  21  vols.  1810.  16.  <  A  History  of  the 
Colleges,  Halls,  and  PublieBuildingsattaohed 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  iniuuding  tha 
Lives  of  the  Founders,'  1810.  17.  'ThePW>- 
iector,'  3  vols.  1811,  a  periodical  containing 
essays  originally  published  in  the  '  (}entl^ 
man's  Magazine.'  18.  An  edition  of  the  tM- 
tobiographiee  of  Dr.  Pocock,  Dr.  Twells, 
Bishop  Peatce,  Bishop  Newton,  and  Burdys 
life  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Skelton,  2  vols.  1816. 
19.  'County Bio^phy,'4Nos.,1819.  20.  The 
ninth  edition  ofBoswell's  '  Life  of  Johnson,' 
1822.  21.  A  new  edition  of  '  Shakespeare,' 
1828.  22.  Another  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
Works,  1828. 

Chalmers,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  John 
Nichols,  contributed  many  obituary  notices, 
especially  of  printers  and  puUishers,  to  the 
'  Gentleman's  Magazine.'  But  the  wtn^  on 
whidi  his  fiune  as  a  biographw  chiefly  rests 
is  his  enlarged  edition  of  the  'New  and  Ge- 
neral Biographical  Dictionary,'  which  was 
first  published  in  eleven  volumes  in  1761. 
Other  editions  of  this  useful  compilation  ap- 
peared in  1784  and  in  1798-1810.  The  latter, 
m  fifteen  volumes,  was  edited  as  to  the  first  five 
by  William  Tooke,  and  as  to  the  last  ten  by 
Archdeacon  Nares  and  William  Beloe.  Then 
followed  Chalmers's  edition,  which  is  en- 
titled '  The  General  Biographical  Dictionary : 
containing  an  historical  and  critical  account 
of  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  in  every  nation,  particularly  the 
British  and  Irish,  from  the  earliest  accounts 
to  the  present  time.'  The  first  four  volumes 
of  this  work,  !n  8vo,  were  published  monthly, 
commencing  in  May  1812,  and  then  a  volume 
appeared  every  altmnate  month  to  the  thirty- 
second  and  last  volume  in  March  1817,  a  pe- 
riod of  four  years  and  ten  months  of  incessant 
labour  and  of  many  personalprivations.  The 
preceding  edition  tx  the  'Dictionary'  was 
augmented  by  3,984  additional  lives,  and  of 
the  remaining  number  2,176  were  tewritten; 
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wlule  the  whole  irere  reviaed  and  corrected. 
The  totdl  number  of  articles  exceeds  nine 
thousand.  For  many  years  Ohalmers  was 
employed  bj  the  bookseliers  in  revising  and 
ealaqgiag  the '  Diotaonaiy ; '  but  at  the  time 
of  his  death  only  «^at  one-third  of  the  work, 
as  for  as  the  end  of  the  letter '  D,'  was  ready 
for  fhe  press.  A  competent  authority,  Mr. 
ChanceUor  Chiristie,  remarks  that '  Ohalmere's 
own  articles,  though  not  without  the  merit 
which  cluLracteriges  a  laborious  compiler,  are 
too  long  and  tedious  for  the  genenl  reauder, 
and  show  neither  sufficient  research  nor  suffi- 
cient •ocuracy  to  satisfy  the  student'  John 
Nichols,  his  intimate  acquaintance,  states  that 
Cbtlmws  was  'a  warm  and  a£^tionate  friend 
and  a  delightful  com^nion,  being  t«i7  oon- 
viTial,  anohis  conveieation  replete  bota  with 
wit  and  inlbrmataioD.'  His  fortnit  has  been 
sagraved. 

{0eBt.  Mag.  new  ser.  iii.  907  ;  Mehols's  ZUastr. 
of  liit. ;  Kienoli's  Lit.  Anecd. ;  Qaarterly  Be- 
▼isv,  eini.  203 ;  Foynder's  Literary  EztcaeU,  i. 
98 ;  Eraas's  Cat.  of  Engraved  Fortrsits,  Nos. 
18874,  13876 ;  3.  B.  Smith's  Cat.  of  EugiaTed 
Fortcaits  (1883),  Nos.  1322, 1823 ;  Biog.  Diet,  of 
Living  Authors  (1816X  68-i  T.  C 

OHALMERS  or  CHAMBERS,  DAVID 

(1530P-1592).    [See  Ohambebs.] 

CHALMERS,  Snt  GEORGE  (d.  1791), 
portrait  painter,  was  bom  in  Edinbtogh.  The 
wrtunes  of  his  family  had  been  forfeited  ow- 
ing to  a  connection  with  the  exiled  Stuarts, 
sothat  he  inherited  the  bare  title.  He  studied 
painting  under  Ramsey,  and  afterwards  tra- 
velled, staying  some  time  in  Rome.  On  his 
tetun  he  settled  first  at  Hull.  Between  1775 
and  1790  we  find  him  exhibiting  at  the  Royal 
Academy  twenty-four  portraits  in  alL  One  or 
two  of  his  paintings  have  been  engraved  in 
mexxotint.    He  died  in  London,  1791. 

[Bedgrove'B  Diet,  of  Artists ;  Graves's  Diet, 
of  Artists.] 

CHALMERS,  GEORGE  (1742-1825), 
Scottish  antiquary  and  historian,  was  almost 
the  last  of  the  extinct  race  of  authors  who 
were  antiquarians  rather  than  historians,  col- 
lectors and  pubUshers  rather  than  minute 
critics  of  historical  antiquities.  They  existed 
in  all  countries,  but  Scotland  produced  seve- 
ral notable  examples.  The  life  of  C3ial- 
mers  is  comprised  in  s  record  of  the  works 
wbioh  he  compiled  with  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, and  issued  without  a  breaik  during 
the  last  fifty  years  of  his  long  life.  His  fame 
rests  on  one  of  them,  the  '  Caledonia,'  which 
he  called  his  standing  work.  The  rest  have 
been  superseded  by  better  editions,  or  bscome 
■otiquatad  through  his  want  of  originality 


or  mistaken  viewa.    Even  the  '  Caledoaii' 
has  not  stood  the  test  of  time.    It  is  btlov 
the  standard  of  Camden's  '  Britannia'  or  Ac 
works  of  Dagdale,  the  English  antiqnaiiu 
treatises  whi^  can  moat  £uily  be  eoiaptnd 
with  it.    Still,  to  have  composed  wlat  ii, 
though  never  completed,  the  Mlest  •eeoat 
of  the  antiquities  of  a  nation  which  has  tft- 
'  cially  cultivated  that  department  of  imaij 
is  a  merit  not  to  be  despised,  and  subaeqiMat 
writers  haveborrowed  £romChalmet«wiuoitt 
admowledgiag  their  obligations.    Bora  at 
FochaberamHeiay,  adesooidant  of the&ailj 
<tf  Pittensear,  Chalmers  was  educated  at  tlie 
patish  school  of  Fochabers  and  King's  Col- 
leee,  Aberdeen.  He  afterwards  studied  law  in 
Edinburgh.  When  twenty-one  he  aocoimi- 
nied  his  uncle  to  Maryland,  and  pzaotiiM  u 
a  lawyer  at  Baltimora    Returning  to  Great 
I  Britain  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  ke 
'  settled  in  London  in  1776,  and  devoted  Ua- 
self  to  literature.  His  first  publicatiaBsveR 
political,  and  ohiefiy  connect  with  thseido- 
niea.    Aji  answer  from  the  electors  of  Bii»- 
tolto  Burke's  letter  on  the  affairs  of  *gM»iMj 
published  in  1777,  appears  to  hava  bean  the 
!  latest,  and  it  was  soon  £allowed  by 'Fo^ 
,  cal  Annals  of  the  jpeeent  United  Oolames,' 
1 1780;  an  'Litroduction  to  the  History  of  tlie 
,  Revolt  of  the  Colonies,'  voL  i.  1783 ; '  Ssti- 
'  mate  of  the  comparative  Strength  (u  6n«t 
Britain  during  the  present  and  four  preced- 
'  ingReiCTs,'  1782;  <Three Tracts  anCebsd,' 
;  1786.    In  1786  he  was  (^pointed  chief  dak 
of  the  committee  of  privy  council  for  ta^ 
and  forugn  plantations,  and  in  1790  be  is- 
sued a  '  ejection  of  Treaties  betweoi  Gmt 
[  Britain  and  other  Powers.'    He  next  tozMd 
to  Inographjr,  and  published  lives  of  D*  Fot, 
Thomas  Faine  (under  the  paeudooTB  of 
Oldys),  and  Thomas  Ruddiman,  the  Seottiik 
I  grammarian   and  printer,  one  of  his  best 
I  known  works,  containing  much  interest 
>  matter  conveyed  in  a  style  copied  from  Dr. 
I  Johnson.    He  was  one  of  the  literati  deoeiTed 
I  by  Ireland's  Shakespeare  forgeries,  and  pnb- 
\  lished  several  tracts  on  that  contruvaqy.  I>> 
the  beginning  of  this  century  he  was  attracted 
,  to  the  poetry  and  history  of  his  native  eoon- 
try,  \^di  had  been  too  much  neglected,  sad 
he  printed  editions  of  the  poems  of  Alln 
Ramsay  and  Sir  David  Lynoaay,  with  livet 
of  these  poets.    In  1807  he  issued  the  fint 
volume  of  his '  Caledonia,'  desi^nied  to  em- 
brace the  whole  antiqnitiea  ana  histoty  of 
Scotland  in  six  volumes,  but  only  tiueeweie 
published,  the  second  in  1820,  and  the  Aiid 
m  1824.     Scarcely  a  year  passed  without 
some  new  work,  but  none  of  them  hava  aov 
any  but  a  bibliographical  intereat  except  hi< 
'  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soot^'  with  tahti- 
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diaijr  memoiis,  not  of  mnch  yalae,  bat  ogefiil 
till  Better  numoin  •jpear,  of  the  liTes  of  the 
Ngeat  Moray,  FtaatuBJI,  Dandey,  Bodrtrall, 
and  Mutland  of  Lethbgton.  Beadee  his 
published  works,  Chahners  left  laige  mann- 
soript  eoUaetioiis  for  the  completion  of  the 
'OtOedaiM*,'  a  <Historf  of  Scottish  Poetr}^,' 
and  a '  History  of  Printing  in  Scotland,'  most 
of  which  are  now  in  the  A^drocates'  Libiair 
or  the  libnuy  of  the  oniyBraity  of  Edinburgh 
(LUMS  BeffUMi).  fie  died  on  SI  May  1626. 
A  Hat  of  his  -worisB  is  ^tpended ;  several  of 
than  were  issued  anonymously  or  peeudony- 
moosly. 

1. '  Answer  iirom  the  Electora  of  Bristol  to 
the  letters  oi  Edmund  Burke,  Esq.,  on  Af- 
fiurs  of  Amorica.'  3. '  Political  Annals  of  the 
present  Uaited  Colonies  from  the  Settlement 
to  the  Peaoe  of  1768.  Compiled  chiefly  from 
Records.  Ending  at  the  Revolution,  1688,' 
London,  1780, 4to.  S.  "The  Propriety  of  al- 
lowing a  qualified  Expert  of  Wool  discussed 
histonoally,' London,  1782, 8vo.  4. '  Anlntro- 
duetion  to  the  History  of  the  BeroU  of  the 
ColonieB,'  toI.  i.  ocdy  printed,  which  was  can- 
called,  London,  1782,  8vo,  600  pp.  ending 
trith  the  reign  of  Gkiorge  I.  6.  'An  Esti- 
mate of  tbe  ComparatiTe  Strength  of  Oreat 
Britun  during  the  pMsent  and  four  pi«oeding 
Seigns,'  London,  1783,  4to.  6. '  Opmions  on 
inteieeting  subjects  of  Public  Laws  and  Com- 
mercial Policy  arising  from  American  Inde- 
pendence,' London,  1784,  8vo.  7.  '  Three 
Tmots  «n  the  Lrish  Anangements,'  London, 
1785,  8va  8. 'HiMoricalTracUl^Sir  John 
Davies,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,'  1786, 
8vo.  0.  '  Life  of  Daniel  Do  Foe,'  London, 
1786, 1790, 8vo.  10.  'A  Collection  of  Treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  other  Powers,' 
London,  1790,  S  vols.  8to.  11.  'Life  of 
Thomas  Paine.  By  Francis  Oldys,  A.M., 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,'  Lon- 
don, 1793,  8vo.  12. '  Pre&tory  Introduction 
to  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Debates  in  Parliament,'" 
London,  1794,  8vo.  13,  '  Lofe  of  Thomas 
Ruddiman,  M.A.  To  which  are  sulgoined 
new  Anecdotes  of  Buchanan,'  London,  1794, 
8vo.  14.  'Vindication  of  the  Privile^  of 
the  People  in  respect  of  the  Constitutional 
Right  of  Free  Discussion,'  London,  1796, 8vo 
(anon.)  Ifi.  '  Apology  for  the  Believers  in 
the  Shakespeare  Papers  which  were  exhi- 
bited in  Norfolk  Street,  London,'  1796,  8vo. 
16.  '  A.   Supplemental    Apology,'  London, 

1799,  8vo.  17. '  Appendix  to  the  "  Supple- 
mental Apology,"  being  the  Documents  for 
the  opinion  tluit  Hugh  Boyd  wrote  Junius's 
Letters,'  1800, 8vo.  18. '  The  Poems  of  Allan 
Ramnay,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,'  London, 

1800,  2  vols.  8vo.  19. '  Observations  on  the 
State  of  Englaiid  in  IU90,  by  Qregoiy  King, 


withaLifeof  the  Author,' 1804,8vo.  20.'Lif« 
of  Sir  David  Lynds^  of  the  Mount,  Lyon 
Einff-at-arms  under  James  V,'  London,  1806, 
Svou.  8vo.    21.  'Caledonia;  or  an  Account, 
Historicaland  Topographical,of North  Britiun 
. . .  Ohotographical  and  Philological,'  vol.  i. 
London,  1807,  vol.  ii.  1810,  voL  lii.  1824,  all 
4to.  22.  *  A  CuTonological  Account  of  Com- 
BMice  and  Coine«e  in  Great  Britain  from  the 
Restoration  tiU  1810,'  1810,  8vo.    23. '  Oon- 
sideratioBS  on  Commerce,'  181 1,  8to.  24.  'An 
Historical  View  of  the  Domestic  Economy  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'    New  edition  of 
'  The  C(wipaTative  Estimate '  corrected  and 
enlarged,'  Edin.  1812,  Svo.  25.  '  Opinions  of 
Eminent  Lawyers  on  various  Pointa  of  Eng- 
lish Jurisprudence,' 1614,3  vols.  8vo.    28.  A 
tract,  privately  printed,  in  answer  to  Ma- 
lone's  account  ot  Shakeqieare's  'Tensest,' 
London,  1816, 8vo.  27. '  Comparative  Views 
of  the  State  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
before  and  since  the  War,'  London,  1817, 
8vo.     28.  'The  Author  of  "Junius"  ascer- 
tained,' 1617.   39.  Churchyard's  '  Chips  oon- 
i  ceming  Scotland,'  with  a  Ufe  of  the  author, 
j  London,  1817, 8vo.  SO. '  Life  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Soots,  drawn  from  tihe  State  Papers,  with 
I  six  subsidiary  Memoirs,'  London,  1S18, 2  vols. 
I  4to ;  reprinted  in  3  vols.  8yo.   81. '  The  Poeti- 
j  cal  Remains  of  some  of  the  Scottish  Kings 
.  now    first    collected,'  London,  1824,  8vo. 
I  32. '  Robene  and  Malryne  and  the  Testament 
'  of  Cresseid,'  by  Robert  Henryson,  edited  and 
presented  by  Mr.  Chalmers  as  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  Bannatyne  Club,  Edin.  1824, 4to. 
33. '  A  Detection  of  the  Love  Letters  lately 
attributed  in  Hugh  Campbell's  work  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,'l<ond(m,  1826,  8vo. 

[Chalmers's  own  worfcs ;  Anderson's  Scottish 
Nation;  David  Laing's bibliography  in  Lowndes's 
Mannal.]  X.  M. 

CHALMERS,  GEORGE  PAUL  (1836- 
1878),  painter,  was  bom  at  Montrose  in  1836, 
and  eancated  at  the  bur^h  school  of  thnt 
town.  Notwithstanding  a  juvenile  precocity 
in  drawing,  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothe- 
cary, and  afterwards  became  clerk  to  a  ship- 
chandler.  Finally  he  determined  to  be  a 
painter,  and  abandoned  these  base  pursuits. 
He  studied  at  Edinburgh  in  the  IVustees' 
School,  and  maintained  himself  the  while  by 
painting  portraits.  His  first  exhibited  picture 
was' A  Bo/s  Head 'in  chalk.  A  portrait  head 
of  J.  Fettie,  R.A.,  was  exhibited  in  1868,  and 
a  subject  piece, '  The  Favourite  Air,'  in  the 
following  year.  In  1867  he  was  elected  asso- 
ciate of  the  Scottish  Academy,  and  in  1871 
a  full  member. 

To  the  Royal  Academy  of  London  he  sent 
uxworks  between  18C3aud  1876.  He  painted 
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portraits,  enibject  pictures,  and  landscapes — 
the  last  especially  in  his  later  years.  '  These 
were  remarkable  for  their  richness  of  colour.' 
In  general  he  waa  a  careful  and  even  fasti- 
dious painter,  tailing  hii^h  rank  with  his  bro- 
ther Scots.  On  16  Feb.  1878  he  attended 
the  Scotch  Academy  dinner.  Ketnming 
thence  (and  '  firom  a  subsequent  engacement 
with  some  brother  artists  ^  evil  befell  him. 
Apparently  he  was  attacked  and  robbed.  At 
least  he  was  found  by  the  police  in  an  area 
'  with  his  pockets  rifled.'  He  never  leoovered 
from  this  accident,  and  died  on  the  20th  of 
the  same  month.  Appreciative  notices  of 
Chalmers  appeared  in  the  'Art  Journal '  and 
in  the  'Academy'  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Shortly  before  that  event  the '  Portfolio '  pub- 
lished an  etching  by  Paul  Rajon  after  one 
of  his  pictures. 

[Bedgnve's  Diet,  of  Artists ;  Graves's  Diet, 
of  Artists ;  Art  Jounial,  xvii.  124 ;  Academy, 
33  Feb.  1878.]  B.  B. 

CHALMERS,    JAATES    (1783-1868), 

rist-office  reformer,  was  bom  in  Arbroath  on 
Feb.  1783,  and  at  an  early  age  became  a 
bookseller  in  Castle  Street,  Dundee,  and  was 
for  some  tune  the  printer  and  publisher  ot 
the  'Dundee  Chromcle.'  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  public  matters,  first  as  dean  and 
afterwards  as  convener  of  the  nine  incorpo- 
rated trades.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  was 
returned  to  the  town  council,  and  held  the 
office  of  treasurer  for  several  years.  In  local 
charities  and  in  every  philanthropic  move- 
ment he  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  In  1825  he  applied  himself  to  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  mails,  and  mainly  through 
his  efforts  the  time  for  a  letter  to  travel  be- 
tween London  and  Dundee  was  lessened  by 
a  d&y  each  way. 

Having  turned  his  mind  to  the  subject  of 
post-office  reform,  Chalmers  suggested  a  uni- 
form rate  of  postage,  and  drew  out  a  sample 
of  an  adhesive  stamp,  had  it  set  up  in  type, 
and  a  few  copies  printed  and  gummed ;  these 
he  exhibited  to  several  mercuints  in  Dundee 
in  Au«pist  1884. 

He  laid  this  plan  before  Mr.  Bobert  Wal- 
lace, M.P.  for  Greenock  and  chairman  of 
the  fifth  committee  on  post-office  reform,  in 
December  1887,  and  he  also  corre^onded  on 
the  subject  with  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  Patrick 
Chalmers,  M.P.,  and  with  Bowland  Hill 
himself,  in  1889  and  1840.  His  letters  to 
the  latter  gentleman  show  that  Chalmers 
laid  daim  to  the  invention  of  the  adhesive 
label,  but  he  finally  admitted  that  his  claim 
to  priority  of  publication  was  not  tenable. 
Ou  1  Jan.  1846,  nt  a  public  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Dundee,  he  was  presented  with 


a  silver  darat  jug,  a  salver,  and  a  poai  of 
flfly  sovermgns  for  his  soeoeasfiil  ^orti  ia 
reducing  the  time  required  for  the  tnuit  d 
the  mauB  and  for  his  plans  of  a  nwifiw" 
postage  rate  and  an  a<uieuve  stamp.  H« 
was  an  excellent  man  of  business,  ana  in  ill 
his  commercial  transactions  was  ipdl  known 
for  his  integrity  and  upright  charactv.  E» 
died  at  Comlay  Bank,  Dundee,  on  96  Aw. 
1858,  aged  71,  and  was  buried  in  tlu  (& 
burving'..ground  on  1  Sej^  He  married  Min 
Dickson  of  Montrose.  Afbv  the  death  d 
Sir  Bowland  Hill,  in  1879,Mr.  PUxidcGbsl- 
mers,  son  of  James  Chalmers,  inserted  tdT» 
tisements  and  letters  in  newspapers  and  pub- 
lished several  pamphleta  in  which  he  stated 
that  his  father  anticipated  Bowland  Hill  is 
sugsestinff  the  use  of  adhesive  rtampt,  but 
had  been  fiaudtdently  deprived  of  the  oedit 
of  the  invoition.  Mr.  Pearson  Hill  isfiied, 
and  satisfiM^rily  showed  that  his  &ther  (Sir 
Bowland  HilT)  had  contemplated  the  poanbk 
use  of  the  adnesive  stamp  b^ore  Chdmen' 

C.  was  made  known.  Chalmers  was  tlit 
invraitor,  but  it  does  not  appear  how  tin 
flan  was  sunfested  to  BowIbaI  Hill.  Mt 
'atrick  Chaunere  has  published  aevenl  pam- 
phlets endeavouring  to  prove  the  imp(»tsaee 
of  his  father's  suggestions,  espedally '  Tbt 
Adhesive  Stamp :  important  iwditional  en- 
dence  in  behalf  of  James  Chalmers,  in  pspen 
bequeathed  to  the  South  Kensington  Moseini 
Library  by  Sir  Henry  Cole,'  1885. 

[James  Chalmars,  the  Inventor  of  the  Adk- 
live  Stamp,  by  Fatri(±  OialmeEi,  18M ;  &> 
Citizen,  16  April  1881 ;  Athemeom,  SO  AfH 
1881,  p.  678,  May  14,  p.  664,  May  21,  p.6W; 
Philatelic  Beoord,  iii.  194-201,  iv.  27,  68, 1(7. 
169-72,  184-6.] 

OHALMEBS,  Sib  JOHN  (176»-1818), 
major-general,  bom  in  1766,  was  a  yoco^s 
son  of  Patrick  Chalmers  of  Balnacraig,  ud 
went  to  India  as  an  ensign  in  UieMadnsin- 
fantrym  1776.  He  was  promoted  lientemuft 
in  178(X  and  fixst  gained  his  reputation  by  hk 
heroic  defence  ofGrimbatoor  in  1791.  In  that 
year  Lord  Comwallis,  finding  it  imposaUe  to 
advance  at  once  upon  Seringaputam,  the  etpt- 
talofXippoo  Sultan,  ordered  MaJOTCuppags  to 
abandon  all  the  fortresses  held  by  tjie^>^i<l> 
in  the  Mysore  country,  except  Palgaut  tnd 
Coimbatoor,  which  commanded  thepasaMirf 
the  Ghauts,  and  even  to  abandon  Coonbstoff 
if  it  could  not  possibly  be  held.  BCajor  Cap- 
page  therefore  directed  Chalmers,  'mo  heU 
Coimbatoor  with  only  120  topassee,  to  abu- 
don  it  and  to  join  bun  at  Pugaut ;  but  the 
young  officer,  finding  that  two  three-ponnden 
and  one  foor-pounder  were  fit  for  use,  begicd 
Cuppage  to  send  him  five  hundred  shot^snd  to 
give  nim  leave  to  defend  the  fortveM.  HevM 
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jmed  hy  a  young  Frendunan  named  Migot 
de  la  Oombe,  'with  two  hnndied  Trayanco- 
reans,  of  whom  half  deserted,  and  raepared 
to  stand  a  siege.  On  18  June  1791  Coimbar 
toot  -was  snirounded  by  one  of  Tippoo's  gene- 
lala  with  two  thousand  legular  infantry, 
many  thoosands  of  inMndan,  and  eight  guns, 
and  was  Tiolently  bomMided  for  neatly  two 
months.  On  11  Aug.  a  -violent  aasanlt  was 
made  upon  the  ]^aee ;  out,  owing  to^heminea 
Chalman  had  made  under  the  brefteh,  it  was 
repelled  with  loss,  and  the  Mysoiean  army 
retreated.  The  gallant  defence  attracted  the 
attention  of  Oomwallis,  who  sent  Lieutenant 
Nash  of  the  Madras  infantry  with  a  company 
of  sepoys  to  the  assistance  of  Ohalmers,  briag- 
ing  np  the  garrison  to  sevm  hnndrM  men. 
I^ppoo  now  detennined  on  a  yet  more  yigo- 
rons  attack  upmi  the  place,  and  6  Oct.  Enm- 
mnr-Tid-deen,  xippoo^  most  fiunons  general, 
again  laid  siege  to  it  with  eight  thousand 
men  and  fourteen  guns.  Agun  Ohalmers 
made  a  protracted  defence ;  but  at  last,  when 
both  Nash  and  himself  were  wounded,  he  oa- 
pitulated  on  8  Nov.,  on  condition  that  he 
uoold  be  allowed  to  mansh  with  his  men  to 
Palgaut.  I^e  capitulation  was  viokted  by 
Tippoo,  and  Ohalmers  and  Nash  were  taken 
prisoners  to  Seringapatam  in  the  following 
year.  Tippoo,  however,  treated  the  two  En^ 
lish  officers  weQ,  and  when  Lord  Oomwallis 
appeared  before  Seinngapatam  and  demanded 
their  release  before  1^  would  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations, th»y  ware  sent  safe  into  his  camp 
on  8  Feb.  1792.  Lord  Oomwallis  had  not 
approved  of  defending G(nmbatoo(r,bnthe  was 
one  of  the  first  to  acfaiowledge  the  gallantry 
of  Ohalmers,  and  specially  recommended  him 
to  the  court  of  directors  for  a  pecuiuanr  re- 
ward (CbrntaaOw  OtrretpondeHoe,  a.  108). 
This  was  Chalmers's  great  feat  of  arms ;  he 
was  momoted  captain  on  8  Oct.  1792,  major 
on  S^  July  1796,  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
company's  service  on  81  July  1799,  colonel 
on  8  April  1808,  major-general  on  1  Jan. 
1812,  and  was  made  a  K.O.B.  when  that 
order  was  first  thrown  open  to  the  company's 
officers  in  April  1816.  He  commandeid  the 
BubudiarT  force  at  Travanoore  from  1808  to 
1806,  and  the  northam  divlnon  of  the  Madras 
presidencyfrom  1812  to  1817.  He  left  India, 
after  forty-two  years*  continuous  service  in 
the  Madras  presidoicy,  on  21  Jan.  1818,  and 
died  on  hoaii  the  Marquis  of  Wellington 
on  his  way  home  to  England  on  81  Much 
1818. 

[DodweU  and  HiMi  Alphabetical  Catalogue 
of  the  Officers  of  the  Indian  Armr;  East  India 
Militaiy  Calendar,  il.  US,  U4;  Wilks's  Histo- 
rical Sketches  of  Soothem  In^  to  the  defence 
efOoiabatix*.]  H.  M.  a 


OHALMERS,  PATRIOK  (1802-1854), 
Scottish  antiquary,  was  bom  at  Auldbar 
Oastle,  near  Brechin,  on  31  Oct.  1802.  He 
was  the  son  of  Patrick  Chalmers,  by  Frances, 
daughter  of  John  Inglis,  East  India  director 
and  was  the  representative  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, Ohalmers  of  Balnaoraig,  which  had  held  I 
lands  in  Aberdeenshire  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  was  educated  in  Ger- 
many and  at  Ozferd,  but  left  the  univenity 
without  taking  a  degree.  He  entered  the 
army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  serving 
for  some  years  with  the  Srd  dragoon  guards, 
chiefry-  in  Ireland.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1826  he  sold  out  and  went  to  live  at  his 
seat  at  Auldbar.  In  1886  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  in  parliament  the  united  burghs  of 
M!ontTose,  Arbroath,  Brechin,  Forfar,  and 
Bervie,  being  re-elected  in  1887  and  also  in 
1841.  He  was  actively  engaged  on  several 
parliamentary  committees,  particularly  the 
committee  on  the  penny  postage:  but  a 
disease  of  the  spinal  column  compelled  him 
to  retire  from  parliament  in  1842.  Chalmers 
was  always  ctraatlT  interested  in  Scottish  an- 
tiqidties,  and  ready  to  spend  money  in  pro- 
ducing antiquarian  publications.  In  1848  he 
publidied,  at  his  own  cost,  and  presented  to 
the  Bannatyne  Club,  a  work  on  the '  Ancient 
Sculptured  Monuments  of  the  County  of 
Angus,  including  thoee  at  Maigla  in  Pertb- 
shire,  and  one  at  Fordoun  in  the  Meams ' 
(Edinburgh,  folio).  This  book  had  been 
written  by  Chalmers  chiefly  during  iUnees; 
another  edition  of  it  in  quarto  form  was  sub- 
sequently published  '  with  the  addition  of  a 
number  oi  m<muments  of  the  neighbouring 
counties  of  the  Meams  and  Aberaeenshire7 
the  expenses  being  borne  by  some  Aberdeen- 
shire gentlemen  and  by  Chalmers  himseUI 
under  wfaoee  direction  the  work  was  pub- 
lished. Until  the  appearance  of  Chalmers's 
woi^ '  few  examples  of  the  sculptured  stand- 
ing stones  (in  Scotland)  had  been  engraved 
of  a  size  sufficient  to  give  either  accuracy 
of  representation  or  the  necessary  details.' 
'The  Cartulary  of  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath' 
(Liber  8.  Thome  de  AierbrotAa,  1848,  && 
4to)  was  another  antiquarian  work  with 
which  Ohalmers  was  connected.  He  was 
too  ill  to  write  the  first  volume,  which  was 
chiefly  the  woi^  of  Mr.  Oosmo  Innes,  but 
he  contributed  the  preface  and  prepared  the 
whole  of  the  second  volume.  He  also  con- 
templated another  work  on  the  cartulary  of 
the  church  of  Brechin,  and  was  engaged  in 
editing  it  from  the  original  mauuscnpt  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Panmnre.  ChaLnera 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries (London)  in  January  1860,  and  made 
two  communications  to  the 'ArcIuB<dogia:' 
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'  On  the  Uee  of  Masons'  Marks  in  Scotlmud ' 
(zxxiv.  33),  and  'An  AcoooBt  of  the  Sealaf 
the  Chapter  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Breohis ' 
(xxzT.  4S7).  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the 
Sodety  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  to  the 
'  Transactions '  of  which  he  made  varions  oon- 
•  tribations.  He  joined  the  British  Arduaolo- 
ncal  Association  in  1849.  and  wrote  for  its 
•  Joumal '  (vi.  823-9)  a  paper  on  the '  Besi^- 
natim  of  the  Kintrdom  of^Maa  to  the  Pope, 
A.D.  1219.' 

In  the  spring  of  1864  Chalmers  left  Soot- 
land  for  a  toor  on  the  continent,  but  an 
attack  of  small-pox,  frnn  which  he  suffered 
on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  was  followed  b^  • 
renewal  of  his  spinal  complaint,  and  he  died 
at  Bome  on  28  Jnne  1864.  Hia  body  was 
taken  home  to  Scotland  and  buried  in  the 
ancieot  church  at  Auldbar,  the  rebuilding 
of  which  he  had  just  completed.  Besides 
ooonpying  himself  in  antiquarian  leaearch, 
Chalmers  '  spent  time  and  money  in  impcor- 
ingthedweliingsand  gardens  of  the  labonrers 
on  his  estate,'  and  wrote  various  '  pamphlets 
on  the  improvemrait  of  statute  labour,  roads, 
and  other  county  matters.'  He  mairied  the 
dauditer  of  Herbert  Foley  of  Rndgway, 
PemDrokeehire,  widow  of  TlioBias  'Taylor 
Yemon. 

[Journal  of  the  British  Archnological  iUso- 
dation,  xi.  (1865)  164-70;  Archseological  Jour- 
nal, index  to  vou.  i-zxv. ;  Proceedings  of  the 
Soe.  of  Antiq.  iii.  ^1853-6).  182;  Aiuraal  Be- 
■     r,  v«»L  xeri.  (1864),  28  Juns.]       W.  W. 


CHALMERS,  -mOMAS,  D.D.  (1780- 
1847),  theologian,  preacher,  and  philanthio- 
|nst,wasboin  at  AnstmtherinFisB  17  Mordi 
1780.  His  father,  John  Chabners,whoee&inily 
had  been  connected  with  Fife  fbr  several  gene- 
rations, was  a  general  merchant,  possessed  of 
ffoodabilitieeandhighcharacter.  Thomaswas 
tte  sixth  of  fourteen  children,  and  the  funily 
behig  so  large,  and  both  parents  bosy^  the  I 
inttruction  of  their  childrm  was  committed 
chiefly  to  other  hands.  At  the  parish  school 
he  was '  one  of  the  idlest,  strongest,  merriest, 
and  most  generonsJiearted  boys.'  At  the  nsi- 
versity  of  St.  Andrews,  during  his  first  two 
se«ions,  he  had  the  same  character.  His 
CKoees  of  vitality  displayed  itself  in  frolic 
and  adventure.  Whenne  entered  themath»- 
matioid  classes,  howevw,  his  intellect  awoke 
and  the  vigour  of  hia  nature  found  a  new 
eutlat.  Pure  geometry  had  a  strong  attroc- 
tioB  for  him  and  exercised  a  greet  influence 
in  moulding  his  mind.  From  his  childhood 
he  had  for  some  reason  desired  to  be  aminis- 
ter  of  the  gospel,  and  tiiis  wish  he  carried 
ont,  though  his  worthy  fother  could  not  but 
deplMM  his  want  of  adequate  seriousness.  Ma- 


thematics and  ether  bmaches  o(  aeieushsd 
such  a  hold  of  his  mind  that  hedidnotcakr 
into  the  study  of  diviaity  eon  amm.  Sits 
alter  he  was  settlsd  as  minister  of  Kilmea^  ii 
Fills  (May  1803)  he  continued  to  give  eeonei 
of  Wctoies  on  dienistry  at  9t.  Aniamt, 
and  before  ha  was  tw«ity-five  he  had  bseia 
candidate  foe  the  chair  of  natural  philoii^ 
at  St.  Andrews,  and  for  thab  of  ■athanatia 
at  Edinburgh,  fa  his  psriA  liie  qawtisirf 
paoperiMB,  and  of  social  economy  gmn^, 
engaged  his  attention  frcnn  the  nrst.  Ss 
poJ^t  work  at  Kilmeny  was  also  leHsiUHe 
from  the  beginning.  His  ability  as  a  pretekd, 
original,  inoepencnnt^  yrofowndly  coBriaotd 
<rf  ali  he  said,  and  striving  widi  uuMMsaa- 
thnaiasm  to  inspire  Us  andieace  witk  im 
views,  toon  eained  lus  £kma  for  and  viila. 
His  own  mind  had  already  been  the  mcm 
of  great  religious  confliota.  FossoastiBS, 
when  a  student,  he  had  been  attracted  li; 
materialism,  baft  having  emerged  turn  te 
view  of  things,  the  French '  system  of  ottoe' 
had  east  its  mil  on  him,  uid  he  had  kog 
hoveced  on  the  eonines  of  atAwmi,  Hii 
■uany  nnder  that  state  of  mind,  and  the 
'sortol  meartal  elystam '  in  which  hsifeat 
the  first  year  of  ma  emaneipation  froai  it, 
were  ever  after waidft  vivxl  remsobnnBfla 
But  in  his  thirtieth  year  he  aadarwtati 
more  pofoond  reUgiooa  ohaage.  Pu% 
thraugn  his  being  empleTed  to  writs  m 
artiola  'Chrktiaaity'  far  th*  'Ediabqrt 
BM^dOTeadia,'  then  aoming  eat  muim  v> 
editonhip  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Sarid) 
Brewster;  partly  from  hia  readhig  \V3b*- 
force'b  'View  of  Plwtieal  Bdigion;'  ud 
partly  from  the  affects  of  a  severe  iUnsMtsd 
tamibf  trials,  he  accepted  with  great  e«v#- 
nesB  the  evangelical  view  of  iho  gospel,  ssd 
from  diia  time  (1810),  bemg  now  in  his  thctf 
tnt  jeor,  he  became  a  poaouced,  thcs^ 
still  mdeaendent,eTangelinlp>eadier.  Tit 
tone  of  Us  nolpife  ministrations  was  elenttd 
greatly,  ana  lua  fme  was  soeh  that  in  Ne- 
vembw  1814  he  was  nominated  by  the  ton 
council  of  Glasgow  nrinister  of  the  IVoa 
psrish  there,  removing  to  it  in  18L6. 

Before  leaving  Kilmeny,  besides  a  eeabe- 
versial  pamphlet,  he  had  published  a  kook 
entitled  <  An  Inquiry  into  the  Bxtsnt  sad 
StabiUty  of  National  Beeoarees,'  of  lAiA 
the  ol^ect  was  to  show  that  even  if  NooImib 
succeeded  in  hia  eadeavoMr  to  shut  alTBno- 
pean  ports  against  British  merdkaM&t,  the 
effect  would  not  be,  as  many  mercantile  ms 
dreaded,  to  nin  ^tiah  tnda,  hut  onif  to 
cut  off  osrtain  snperfloities,  and  turn  to  w* 
and  periUM  better  porpoess  the  fend  0^ 
of  whi^tMM  Inzdnas  Bad  been  supplied. 
Kb  ardob  oc '  Chriatianitj '  ifpsaied  in  the 
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<  En^cloptedia '  in  181S,  and  was  won  pub- 
Usfaed  in  a  separate  fona.  A  pamphlet  on 
the  'Difluenoe  of  Bible  Sodvtiea  on  the 
Tetofoal  Neoetnties  of  the  Poor/  md  some 
rwfiewg  and  other  articles  in  the  '  Christian 
Instauetor'  and  the  'Eclectic  Beview,'  were 
among  the  published  results  of  his  literary 
aotrrity  at  Kilmenj. 

^le  rapid  rise  of  the  conuaercdal  city  of 
GHaagow  bad  fostered  a  large  amount  of  what 
Chalmers  used  to  call '  home  heathenism.'  To 
reacue  the  lower  classes  from  pauperism  and 
degradation  was  the  ruKng  effort  in  Chalmers's 
mind.  To  t&is,  rather  than  to  the  ordinair 
woric  of  the  pnlidt,  his  main  energies  were  di- 
rected; yet  tne  power  of  his  natural  eloqnence 
soon  caused  him  to  be  acknowledged  faeile 
prmogM  among  the  pulpit  orators  of  his  day. 

He  pieachM  in  London  with  as  great 
eSbct  as  in  Glasgow.  In  London  in  1817 
Wilberforoe  wrote  in  his  ' Diary : '  'AH  the 
world  wild  about  Chahners.  Off  early  with 
OanniBg,  Huskisson,  and  Lord  Binning.  .  .  . 
Vattcrowds.  .  .  .  I  was  surprised  to  see  how 
gnatfy  Gaaning  was  affected ;  at  times  he 
wa*  ermte  melted  into  tears.'  John  Gibson 
Locluiartj  in  his  well-known  'Peter's  Let- 
tort  to  hts  Kinsfolk,'  after  a  very  elaborate 
Jweription  of  Chalmers's  appearance  and 
manner,  both  of  whioh  were  rugged  and  un- 
oovth,  proceeds:  'At  first  there  is  nothing 
to  make  one  suspect  what  riches  are  in  store. 
.  .  .  There  is  an  appearance  of  constraint 
about  him  that  affects  and  distresses  yon. 
. . .  Bat  then  with  what  tenfold  richness  does 
lidB  dim  prdSminaiy  curtain  make  the  glories 
of  his  eloc^uence  to  shine  forth,  when  the 
heated  spirit  at  leiqpth  ffings  from  it  its  chill 
Minting  fetters,  and  bants  out  elate  and 
reojoieinff  in  the  fall  ntlendonr  of  its  disim- 
pnsonea  wings. ...  I  have  heard  many  men 
deliver  sermons  fitr  better  arranged  in  point 
of  argument,  and  have  heard  very  many  de- 
liver sermons  far  more  uniform  m  elegance, 
both  of  conoe^on  and  style ;  but  m(»t  un- 
gnestionsbly  I  have  never  heard,  either  in 
England  or  Scotland,  or  in  any  other  coun- 
try, a  ]^9reaeher  whose  eloquence  is  capable  of 
prodneing  an  effect  so  strong  and  irresistible 
••Us:' 

Olialmers  delivered  (»  weekdays  dniing 
his  Glasgow  ministry  two  eminenthr  cha- 
laeterwtic  sets  of  discourses.  One  or  these 
was  his  <  Astronomical  Discourses,'  in  which 
he  sought  to  bring  science  into  harmony  with 
christiaiiity  1^  lowing  that  the  comparative 
insiaaifieance  of  this  globe  in  ih»  nniverse 
of  God  gave  an  incomparable  moral  glory 
and  signScanoe  to  the  inoaraation  and  atone- 
ment of  the  Bon.  The  'Oommerdsl  Dis- 
eourses '  were  designed  to  imbue  the  life  of 


commercial  mon  with  the  roirit  of  the  gospeL 
In  both  these  directions  uhalraers  set  aside 
the  current  traditions  of  the  evangelical  pul- 
pit, enlarging  both  its  scope  and  its  methods. 
His  independence  exposed  him  to  the  suspi- 
cions of  some  of  the  more  narrow-minded  of 
his  brethren,  who  thought  no  man  safe  if  he 
did  not  keep  to  the  old-established  methods. 
By  his  boldness  Chahners  adjusted  the  palpit 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  age. 

His  extraordinary  success  in  the  palpit 
did  not  for  a  moment  £vert  Chalmers  from 
his  aim  of  elevating  the  whole  body  of  peo]^e 
that  inhabited  hu  parish.  The  parochial 
system  had  fasonsted  him  in  Eilmenv.  His 
Glasgow  parish  was  more  than  ten  times  as 
poptuous  as  Kilmeny,  and  certainly  ten  times 
as  difficult  to  work.  Bat  this  was  to  be 
met  by  subdivision  and  increase  of  agents. 
When  he  was  translated  in  1820  to  the  new 
parish  of  St.  John's  he  found  his  opportu^ 
nity.  St.  John's  was  the  largest  ana  like- 
wise the  poorest  parish  in  the  dty.  Clial- 
mere  succeeded  in  getting  from  the  town 
council  leave  to  administer  the  flmd  raised 
by  ehurch-door  collections  tor  the  poor,  sad, 
in  consideration  of  this,  nndertocA  the  whole 
management  of  the  pauperism  of  the  paxiA. 
Dividing  the  parish  into  districts  and  sub- 
districts,  he  p&ced  laymen  of  christian  cW 
ractenr,  officeA>earer8  ot  his  own  diurch,  over 
each,  established  day  schools  and  Sunday 
schools  wherever  they  were  needed,  and  strove 
to  raise  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  moral 
dignity,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  goenaL 
He  was  highW  suocessfol  in  all  respects,  mt 
especially  m  his  pauper  scheme.  Instead  of 
1,400Z.,  which  the  pauperism  of  the  parish  liad 
formerly  cost,  the  outlay  at  the  end  of  the 
three  years  and  nine  months  during  whioh 
he  presided  over  the  experiment  was  reduced 
to  3802.  This  result  was  accompanied  not 
by  a  diminution  but  an  increase  of  oomfost 
and  morality.  Drunkenness  decreased,  and 
parents  took  an  increased  isterest  in  the 
weUaie  of  their  children.  Chalmeis  was 
intensely  attached  to  the  old  Scotch  method 
of  dealing  with  pauperism,  not  by  assess- 
ment but  voluntary  contribution,  believing 
that  to  give  the  poor  a  legal  right  to  paro- 
tibial  relief  was  sure  to  destroy  the  spirb  of 
independence,  and  to  impair  the  readiness 
of  duldren  to  help  their  parents  in  old  age. 
Aftmrwards,  when,  at  the  instigation  of  uie 
benevolent  Dr.  W.  P.  Alison  of  Edinburgh, 
a  compulsory  method  of  supporting  the  poor 
was  contemplated,  Chalmers,  who  had  abeady 
expounded  and  enforced  his  own  system  in 
the  'Edinbugfa  Beview'  and  in  separate 
writings,  vehemently  opposed  the  new  pro- 
posaL      His  aj^oeition  proved  ineffectual. 
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and  in  1846  the  ner  system  was  intro- 
duced [see  AuBOV,  Wiluak  PuLTmrErJ. 
During  bis  residence  in  Glasgow,  besides  his 
astronomical  and  commercial  discourses  and 
a  Tolume  of  miscellaneous  sermons,  Chalmers 
published  an  elaborate  work  on  the  civic 
and  christian  economy  of  our  lartre  towns. 
In  18)6  he  received  the  degree  of  BJ).  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate  of  the  um- 
versity  of  Glasgow, 

Dnnngtwo  years  of  his  ministry  in  St  JTohn's 
he  had  for  his  assistant  Edward  Irving,  the 
bosom  friend  of  Thomas  Carlvle.  Irving  had 
deemed  himself  a  fttQuie  in  the  Scottish  pul- 
pit, and,  despairing  of  success,  was  on  the  eve 
of  setting  out  in  ft  moat  cliivalrous  spirit 
as  ft  missiomaiT  to  Persia,  when  Chalmers, 
after  hearing  nim  preach,  offered  to  take 
him  as  assistant.  Tne  two  were  very  happy 
together.  Tbroogh  Irving,  Chalmers  came 
into  contact  with  Cailyle.  They  were  very 
unlike^  but  they  appreciated  each  other. 
Speakinff  of  their  urst  meeting,  Carlyle 
says:  'The  great  man  was  truly  loveable, 
truly  loved ;  and  nothing  personally  could  be 
more  modest — intent  on  his  g^ood  mdustries, 
not  on  himself  or  his  &me.'  Nearly  thirty 
years  elapsed  before  they  met  again,  a  very 
few  weeks  before  Ohalmers's  death.  'He  was 
a  man,'  says  Carlyle  in  the  '  Beminiscences,' 

<  of  much  natural  dignity,  ingenuity,  honesty, 
end  kind  affection,  as  well  as  sound  intelleot 
and  imagination.  A  very  eminent  vivacity 
lay  in  him.  .  .  .  He  had  a  burst  of  genuine 
fun  too,  I  have  heard.  .  .  .'  But '  he  was  a 
man  essentially  of  little  culture,  of  narrow 
sphere  all  his  life.  ...  A  man  capable  of 
mooh  soaldng  indolence,  lasy  brooding  and 
do-nothingism,  as  the  first  stage  of  his  life 
well  indicated ;  a  man  thought  to  be  timid 
almost  to  the  verge  of  cowardice,  yet  capable 
of  impetuouB  activity  and  blaxing  audacity, 
aa  his  latter  years  showed.' 

The  work  m  Glasgow  was  so  multifarious 
and  eThansting  that,  having  triumphantly 
proved  by  the  experiment  of  St.  John's  the 
suooeas  <tt  his  ideas  on  the  parochial  system, 
he  was  glad  to  escape  firam  the  crowded  city 
bv  accepting  an  appointment  in  1828  to  the 
enair  01  moral  phuoeophy  in  the  university 
of  St  Andrews.  He  held  this  chur  for  five 
years.  In  the  special  department  of  ethics, 
the  position  which  charmed  him  most,  and 
which  he  was  at  most  pains  to  establish, 
was  the  authori^  of  conscience.  He  cor- 
dially acknowledged  the  merits  of  ButlePs 

<  Sermons  on  Human  Nature.'  Chalmers, 
however,  advanced  on  Butler  by  showing 
how  the  condosions  of  ethiot  hannonisea 
with  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  Natural 
ethics  showed  man  to  be  a  smner.  Bevealed 


theology  took  him  up  where  ethica  left  hia, 
and  ducorered  to  him  a  mode  of  recondht- 
tion.  On  the  fiust  of  human  guHt  as  ahown 
by  conscience  Chalmers  laid  much  man 
stress  than  had  been  done  by  most  wiitecE 
on  ethics.  To  a  laigo  extent  his  view  cont- 
mended  itself  to  the  religious  tieachers  of 
Scotland,  and  influenced  their  line  of  preadi- 
ing.  At  St.  Andrews  he  did  aa  moch  as 
the  circumstances  allowed  to  exempli^  his 
principles  of  parochial  activity,  and  initiafarf 
many  studente  into  his  methods.  He  en- 
couraged the  rising  spirit  of  miasiona  to  the 
heathen,  and  it  was  one  of  his  popila,  Alex- 
ander Duff,  who,  on  a  mission  to  Ijtdiftbdag 
resolved  on  by  the  general  assembly,  became 
th6  first  India  missionary  of  the  church  at 
Scotland. 

In  1828  Chalmers  was  removed  to  the 
chair  of  theol(wy  in  the  universi^  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  held  this  office  till  184Sb  when, 
leaving  the  established  churchy  he  became 
nrincipal  and  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
New  Collie  (of  the  Free  church),  Edin- 
buigh.  In  the  theological  chair  he  was 
more  distinguished  for  the  impulse  which  he 

gave  to  his  students  than  for  original  oontzi- 
utions  to  theological  science.  On  the  bar- 
der^land  between  philosophy  and  theoloRy, 
embracing  ethics  and  natural  theology,  ne 
was  thoroughly  at  home.  In  theology,  -wbSk 
strongly  Cuvinistic,  he  differed  from  many 
of  that  school  by  taking  hie  departure  from 
the  needs  of  man  rather  than  nom  the  pir- 
poee  of  Qoi.  His  'Institutes  of  Theology' 
present  in  mature  form  the  views  he  m- 
pounded  from  the  theological  chair.  A^ 
cepting  the  Scriptures  as  the  record  tit  ft 
divine  revelation,  ne  held  that  true  theology 
was  simply  the  result  of  Bacon's  indoetiTS 
method  implied  to  the  book  of  Rerelatitm,  as 
true  science  was  the  result  of  the  aame 
method  applied  to  the  book  of  natura.  Ob 
tills  basis  nis  whole  theology  was  reared. 

On  19  June  1830  Chalmers  became  dM> 
lain  in  ordinary  of  the  Scottish  Chapel  Bow. 
apost  which  he  held  till  hia  death.  In  18a 
Chalmers  was  invited  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  on  the  recommendatioB 
of  the  Bishop  of  London  (Blomfield),  to  write 
one  of  the  eight  treatises  on  natural  thaoloKy 
provided  for  in  that  nobleman's  wilL  Thasiw- 
ject  allotted  to  him  was  'The  Adaptatian  of 
External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  In  tellectaal 
Constitution  of  Man.'  The  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  1833,  and  after  a  succeaafhl  sale 
(notwithstanding  an  unfavourable  critiqas  ia 
the  'Quarterly  S^view')  was  recast  aa  a  po^ 
tion  of  a  larger  work  on  '  Natural  Theology.' 
It  was  a  few  years  after  his  settlmMit 
in  Edinburgh  Uiat  Chalmers  found  hir'i*f^* 
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engaged  in  a  movement  which  in  after  years 
was  to  bear  fruit  little  dreamt  of — a  move- 
ment for  giving  to  the  members  of  congre- 
gations an  efficient  voice  in  the  election  of 
their  ministers.  The  ancient  constitution  of 
the  Scottish  cliurch  provided  for  this,  but 
by  the  act  of  Queen  Anne  restoring  pa- 
tronage (1712)  the  right  was  practically 
superseded.  In  1833  Chalmers  had  been 
called  to  the  chair  of  the  general  assembly, 
and  being  thus  brought  more  into  contact 
with  ecclesiastical  matters,  he  moved  in  the 
assembly  of  1833  in  favour  of  an  enactment, 
which,  though  rejected  then,  was  carried 
next  year  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Moncreiff, 
and  is  known  as  the  veto  law.  It  was  en- 
tirely ia  accord  with  his  views  of  the  moral 
digmty  of  the  people,  and  the  importance  of 
qmckuung  their  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
chnich,  that  they  should  have  an  effective 
voice  in  tJie  choice  of  their  pastors.  The 
veto  law  did  not  withdraw  from  the  patrons 
the  right  of  nomination ;  it  only  gave  to  the 
male  heads  of  families  a  right  of  veto.  The 
measure  worked  remarkably  well  during  the 
few  years  when  it  had  a  ^air  triaL  But  it 
was  this  law  that  gave  occasion  to  the  liti- 
gation which  ended  in  the  disruption  of  the 
church  ten  years  afterwards.  The  veto  was 
then  declared  to  be  vlira  viret.  Chalmers  is 
believed  to  have  wished  that  this  question 
should  be  legally  settled  before  the  act  was 
passed ;  but  Lord  Moncreiff  and  other  emi- 
nent lawyers  thought  that  its  legality  could 
not  be  questioned- — an  opinion  afterwards 
aacertained  to  have  been  unfounded. 

Fiesh  honours  continued  to  flow  in.  In 
1884  he  was  elected  a  fellow,  and  in  1836  a 
▼ice-president,  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edin- 
burj^.  In  1634  he  vras  also  elected  a  eor- 
lOBpoiiding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
and  in  1836  the  university  of  Oxford  made 
him  a  D.C.L. 

Daring  his  years  of  calm  academic  work 
Chalmers  had  never  been  unmindful  of  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  its 
large  towns,  nor  ceased  to  desire  ibo  erec- 
tion of  new  churches  and  paridtes  where  in- 
oieased  population  demanded  it.  In  1821 
be  had  proposed  a  scheme  for  the  erection  of 
twenty  new  churches  in  Glasgow,  but  the 
proposal  was  scouted  as  visionary.  In  1834 
the  proposal  was  renewed  by  an  eminent  oiti- 
tea  of  Glasgow — Mr.  W.  Collins,  publisher 
— and  Chalmers  threw  himself  moat  heartily 
into  it.  Its  success  led  to  a  larger  scheme^ 
the  erection  of  two  hundred  new  chnrohes 
■ad  parishes  throughout  Scotland.    Though 

Seatly  eclipsed  by  subsequent  achievements, 
is  was  remirded  at  the  time  as  an  enterprise 
of  eoctiaorainary  boldaeaa,  but  it  succeeded 
VOL.  in. 


through  the  exertions  and  influence  of  Chal- 
mers, who  went  over  the  country  advocating 
it.  Chalmers  was  most  desirous  to  obtain  help 
for  this  scheme  from  the  government,  but  in- 
tense opposition  was  raised  to  this  endeavour 
by  the  advocates  of  the  '  voluntary '  system, 
and  the  desired  aid  was  not  obtained.  The 
'  voluntary  controversv,'  directed  against  all 
civil  establishments  of  religion,  became  vety 
lively,and Chalmers cameoutos the  champion 
of  established  churches.  A  course  of  lectures 
delivered  by  him  in  London  in  1838  in  their 
defence  was  a  triumphant  success.  '  Bukes, 
marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  barons,  baronets, 
bishops,  and  members  of  parliament  were  to 
be  seen  in  every  direction/  '  London  seemed 
stirred  to  its  veiy  depths. . .  .  Probably  his 
London  lectures  afforded  the  most  remark- 
able illustrations  of  his  extraordinary  power, 
and  must  be  ranked  among  the  most  agnal 
illustrations  of  oratory  in  any  age.'  It  has 
often  been  represented  as  inconsistent  in 
Chalmers  to  aivue  so  powerfully  for  esta- 
blishments in  IsiSS,  and  five  years  after  head 
the  largest  withdrawal  from  an  establish- 
ment ever  known.  But  from  the  beginning 
he  had  always  maintained  that  it  was  es- 
sential for  a  christian  church  to  possess  the 
right  of  self-govemmmt,  undisturbed  by  the 
intrusion  of  any  secular  power,  and  that  the 
people  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  minis- 
trations of  clergymen  to  whom  they  had  a 
decided  antipathy.  It  was  because  he  be- 
lieved that  these  conditions  belonged  to  the 
Scotch  church  that  his  advocacy  of  its  esta- 
blishment was  so  strong  in  1838 ;  and  be- 
cause he  believed  that  it  was  deprived  of 
these  conditions  by  what  foUowed,  he  felt 
constrained  in  1843  to  abandon  it.  It  must 
be  said  of  Chalmers  that  he  was  accustomed, 
in  maintaining  the  two  ^inciples  of  self- 
government  or  spiritual  independence  and 
non-intrusion,  to  dwell  much  less  than  some 
of  his  brethren  on  the  direct  'divine  right' 
or  scriptural  obligation  of  these  principles, 
and  much  more  on  their  being  indispensable 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  church.  Deprived  of 
these  attributes  he  thought  that  an  esta- 
blished church  was  not  worth  the  mtuntain- 
ing,  and  that  it  was  better  to  quit  the  esta- 
bbshment  and  seek  them  elsewhere. 

Scarcely  had  the  London  lectures  been 
deliverad  (April  1888)  when  the  controversy 
in  the  chuicn,  commonly  called  '  the  non- 
intrusion controversy,'  assumed  a  new  foon. 
A  few  weeks,  indera,  before  their  delivery 
(8  March)  the  court  of  session  had  deliveced 
a  judgment  in  the  '  Auchterarder  case/  in 
which  the  veto  law  was  declared  illegal,  and 
the  church  courts  were  virtually  called  onto 
disregard  it,  as  a  ret  non.    The  general  as- 
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semblj,  howerer,  determined  tluit  an  appeal 
M^ainst  this  decision  should  be  carried  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  so  that  it  was  not  yet  final. 
But  it  became  final  in  May  1839.  Li  the  as- 
sembly of  18S9  Chalmers,  who  had  not  been 
a  member  for  six  years,  spoke  emphatically 
against  the  claims  to  control  the  spiritual  ju- 
risdiction of  the  church  put  forth  by  the  civil 
courts,  and  thereafter  he  took  a  most  active 
part  in  negotiations  designed  to  terminate 
the  collision  through  a  legislative  enactment 
recognising,  in  some  shape,  the  rights  of  the 
people.  All  the  efibrts  thus  made  to  heal 
thebreach,  though  continued  for  some  years, 
proved  in  vain.  The  church  having  sub- 
jected to  discipline  certain  ministers  of  the 
presbytery  of  Sbcathbogie  who  had  disre- 
garded her  orders  by  obeying  the  court  of  ses- 
sion, and  Chalmers  being  among  those  who 
for  this  reason  were  held  rebels  acrainst  the 
law  of  the  land,  parties  became  so  keen  that 
all  efforts  at  conciliation  were  encompassed 
with  very  great  difficulties.  Meanwhue  the 
civil  courts  gave  fresh  decisions,  impugning 
more  and  more  the  principles  held  to  be  in- 
dispensable by  Chalmers  and  others,  denying 
among  other  things  the  right  of  the  church 
to  form  quoad  sacra  parishes,  or  to  make  the 
ministers  of  new  churches  members  of  church 
courts,  thus  aiming  a  heavy  blow  at  the 
church  extension  enterprise  of  Chalmers, 
which  had  added  two  hundred  ministers  and 
Quoad  sacra  parishes  to  the  establishment. 
The  result  is  well  known.  Neither  parliament 
nor  government  would  admit  the  claims  of 
the  diurch.  On  18  May  184S  a  formal  sepa- 
ration from  the  established  church  took  place 
on  the  ^art  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  civil  court. .  Four  hundred 
and  seventy  ministers  resigned  their  livings 
and  joined  the  Free  church.  Chalmers  was 
elected  first  moderator  of  the  free  protesting 
church  of  Scotland.  The  disruption  was  '  a 
acre,  bitter,  crushing  disappointment — the 
blasting  of  all  his  fondest  hopes.'  The  step 
on  his  part  was  prompted  by  the  conviction 
that  under  the  fetters  of  the  civil  courts  the 
church  could  never  grapple  effectually  with 
the  great  work  of  reclaiming  and  elevating 
the  whole  population  of  the  country,  and  his 
consolation  lay  in  the  hope  that  the  disesta- 
blished church  would  now  address  herself  to 
the  task,  that  thus  the  home  heathen  would  yet 
be  reclaimed,  and  the  desert  and  solitary  place 
be  made  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

But  it  was  necessatT  to  find  means  of 
support  for  the  disestablished  church.  To 
this  question  Chalmers  bent  his  mind  a  year 
before  the  catastrophe  occurred.  The  result 
was  his  devising  the  well-known  sustenta- 
tion  fund,  with  which  the  history  of  the 


Free  church  has  been  identified.  It  ■mu 
founded  on  a  very  simple  arithmetical  pdn- 
dple.  On  the  basis  of  a  contributkm  mm 
each  member  of  a  penny  a  week,  Chalmen 
showed  that  a  stipend  of  160/.  a  year  mi^t 
be  provided  for  five  hundred  ministers.  Qrcat 
incredulity  followed  his  ttinouncement  of  his 
plan,  but  its  foundations  were  on  solid  rock, 
and  ultimately  it  found  favour.  Thooshnot 
without  weak  points,  it  was  adopted  by  the 
church ;  it  has  been  substantially  canied  oat 
ever  since,  and  though  the  number  of  ministcn 
is  now  double  what  Chalmers  contemTdated, 
the  amount  paid  to  each  exceeds  conaiderably 
what  he  proposed. 

This  matter  being  disposed  o^  Qhalmea 
now  returned  to  the  great  sdieme  which  be 
had  cherished  so  warmly  since  his  entry  into 
Glasgow.  The  home-heathen  problem  was 
still  unsolved.  In  the  great  cities  especially 
there  were  yet  many  thonsanda  attmiding 
no  church,  many  of  them  in  a  conditian  <S 
fearful  degradation.  In  his  eyes  th«re  was 
i  just  one  way  of  dealiujg  effectually  witli  this 
problem — ^the  territorial,  aggressive  aystan. 
After  the  recent  ecclesiastical  changosL  ha 
could  not  hope  to  carry  out  any  undertaking 
directed  to  this  object  on  a  scale  oorre^ond- 
ing  to  the  extent  of  the  eviL  But  he  migkt, 
by  an  experimentum  orueis,  show  the_paeB- 
bility  of  success  under  his  scheme.  He  se- 
lected the  West  Fort,  one  of  the  insst 
districts  of  Edinburgh,  for  a  territorial  ex- 
periment. Marking  off  a  district  with  a  pops- 
lation  of  about  two  thousand  souls,  he  divided 
it  into  sub-districta,  as  in  Glasgow,  and  0^ 
tained  the  aid  of  a  body  of  zealous  cfariatiaa 
friends  as  visitors,  each  to  labour  in  a  sob- 
district  of  a  few  families.  Engaging  an  oH 
malt-bam,  he  procured  the  assistance  of  a 
zealous  and  aue  student  to  labour  among 
the  people  and  conduct  sabbath  servioea  in 
the  bam.  A  day  school  was  opened  £or  tke 
children  of  the  dustrict,  and,  ccmtrary  to  the 
remonstrances  of  many  frienda,  a  fee  was  ex- 
acted for  their  education.  The  satbath  sdioal 
was  added  to  the  day  schooL  'Br-tai-hy  a 
plain  church  and  school  were  bniU.  Began 
m  1846  this  enterprise  had  become  a  great  ane- 
cess  before  his  death  in  1847.  It*  saUKraant 
history  has  been  most  eneouiainng.  What 
Chalmers  desired  was  that  aimuar  chnrobes 
should  be  built  in  every  snitaUe  locality,  tiQ 
the  whole  destitntami  of  Scotland  shoold  be 
overtaken.  It  was  an  unspeakable  i 
after  the  loud  sounds  of  long  and  bitter  < 
truvemv^  to  return  to  this  practical  ontooBs 
of  all  his  ecclesiastical  ideas,  and  dtaw  tks 
bearing  of  all  on  the  goodof  thecovntryaad 
the  elevation  of  its  lowest  class,  and  tho*  on 
the  solution  of  the  most  difiicnlt  of  aD  tks 
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problems  tnth  which  eoononiists,  atatesmen, 
or  ohurchee  have  to  deaL 

Ohalmera  died  suddenly  on  the  night  be- 
tween Sunday  and  Monday,  SO-31  May  1847. 
He  retired  to  rest  in  apparent  health  and  was 
found  dead  in  bed  next  morning.  The  pas- 
sage from  life  to  death  seemed  to  have  been 
made  without  the  shadow  of  a  struggle.  The 
impression  produced  on  the  community,  and 
on  the  fieneral  assembly,  which  was  then 
holding  Its  sittings,  was  most  profound.  The 
funertu  on4  Jnne  was  attendeaby  an  immense 
multitude  of  spectators — half  the  population 
of  Edinbnigh,  it  wss  estimated;  while  jou> 
nals  and  pidpits  without  number,  and  many 
public  bodies  at  home  and  abroad,  expressed 
their  admiration  of  his  life  and  character, 
and  their  profound  sense  of  his  services  to 
his  country  and  to  humanity. 

Looking  at  the  influence  of  Chalmers  on 
the  religious  thought  and  life  of  Scotland 
generally,  we  may  say  that  he  let  in  day- 
^ht  and  fresh  air  on  the  evangelical  enclo- 
sures of  the  church.  He  hardly  ever  opened 
his  lips  without  ntterinff  something  fresh 
and  racy.  The  evangelicu  message  sssumed 
a  new  importance  at  his  hands.  It  came 
from  him  sustained  by  intellect,  embellished 
by  imagination,  and  enforced  by  eloquence, 
while  new  relations,  hitherto  overlooked, 
were  brought  into  view — to  the  science,  the 
culture,  the  thinking  of  the  age.  As  Chal- 
mers advanced  in  lite  a  rare  sagacity  became 
conspicuous ;  with  broad,  statesmanlike  view 
he  was  seen  to  have  apprehended  the.  evils 
of  modem  societv,  to  nave  detected  the  re- 
medy, and  girdea  himself,  in  all  his  strength, 
to  apply  it.  While  thus  broadening  out  and 
acquiring  fresh  influence^  he  was  at  the  same 
time  growing  in  humility  and  devoutnees. 
The  culture  of  personal  pieg  was  a  growing 
object  of  his  solicitude.  His  journals  and 
his  '  Hone  Sabbaticse '  bear  ample  testimony 
to  this.  The  result  was  not  merely  the  re- 
vival of  evangelical  life  in  Scotland,  but  the 
communication  to  it  of  qualities  tmknown 
before.  It  became  more  genial  and  catholic, 
more  refined,  more  intellectual,  and  more 
praoticaL  It  never  was  allowed  to  lose  it- 
sdf  in  speculation,  or  to  terminate  in  doc- 
trinal elaborations.  It  could  never  forget 
the  termimit  ad  qutm  (a  favourite  phrase  of 
Oluilmers's) — first  the  regeneration  and  ele- 
vation of  the  individual,  and  thou  the  rege- 
neration and  elevation  of  socie^  at  large. 

The  writings  of  Chalmers  rail  into  two 
classes — those  published  during  his  life  and 
his  posthumous  works.  Of  the  first,  his  prin- 
cipal works,  in  twenly-five  volumes,  were: 
1.  'Natural  Theology,' 2  vols.  2. '  Evidences 
of  Christianity,'  2  vols.  8. '  Moral  and  Mental 


I  Philosophy.'  4.  '  Commeioial  Discounes.' 
5.  'Astronomical  Discourses.'    6.  'Congr»- 

'  gational  Sermons,'  S  vols.    7.  '  Sermons  on 

{  Public  Occasions.'  8.  '  Tracts  and  Essays.' 
9.  '  Christian  and  Economic  Polity,'  3  vols, 

1 10.  ' Church  Establishments.'    11.  'Church 

!  Extension.'    12.  '  Political  Economy,'  2  vols. 

1 18.  '  Pauperism.'  14.  '  Lectures  on  Epistle 
to  the  Komans,'  4  vols.    The  posthumous 

[  works  (1847-9),  edited  by  Dr.  Hanna,  are 

'  in  nine  volumes,  vis. :  1.  '  Daily  Scripture 
Headings,'  8  vols.     2.  'Sabbath  Scripture 

!  Headings,' 2  vols.  8.  'Posthumous  Sermons.' 
4.  '  Institutes  of  Theology,'  2  vols.  5. '  Pre- 
lections on  Butler's  "  Aiialogy," '  &c     To 

^  these  many  separate  pamphlets,  sermons,  &&, 
are  to  be  added. 

[Memoirs  by  his  son-in-law,  W.  Hanna,  T.T.Tt, 
4  vols.  1849-62;  Selection  from  Correspoodenoa, 
1  vol.;  Biographical  Notics  tnmi  TraosaotioiU of 
Boyal  Society  of  Edin.,  by  DeanBamsay;  North 
British  Bsviev,  May  1852  and  NoTember  1866 
(articles  ascribed  to  Isaac  Taylor);  Peter's  Ijetters 
to  his  Kinsfolk  (JohnGibsonLockliaTt);  Carlyle's 
Beminiscencee,  vol.  i. ;  McCosh's  Scottish  Philo- 
sophy; The  Chalmers'  Lectures,  Ist  series,  by 
Bev.  Sir  Henry  W.  Moncreiff,  bart.,  D.D. ;  Eo- 
cords  of  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church, 
1849  ;  Witness  newspaper,  1  and  9  Jnne  1849  ; 
Sodds's  Thomas  Chalmers,  a  Biographical  Study ; 
Walker's  Thomas  Chalmers;  Fraeers  Men  worth 
Bemembering;  Chalmen's  Proceedings  at  the 
Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Biith  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, 1880.]  W.  a.  B, 

CHALMERS,  W.  A,  {JL  1798),  water- 
colour  painter,  chiefly  of  architectural  sub- 
jects, worked  in  London  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  From  1790  to  1794  he  ex- 
hibited nine  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
In  the  former  year  he  appeared  with  a  'View 

!  in  the  Collegiate  Church,  Westminster,'  and 
■Mrs.  Jordan  as  Sir  Harry  Wildoir;'  in  1791 
two  interiors  of  Westminster  Abbey ;  in  1792 
'The  Interment  of  the  late  President  (Sir 
Joshua  EeynoldsJ  at  St.  Paul's;'  in  1793 
'  The  Interior  of  Henrv  VITs  Chapel  with  the 
Ceremony  of  the  Installation ; '  and  in  the  next 
year  the  '  West  Front  of  the  Abbey,  Bath.' 
After  an  interval  of  four  years  he  exhibited  in 

I  1798  'Mr.  Kemble  as  the  "Stranger,"' and  the 
'  Tomb  of  Henry  YII.'  He  seems  to  have 
died  young. 

[Bedgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists ;  Oraves's  Diet, 
of  Artists.] 

CHAUffERS,  Sib  WILLIAM  (1787- 
1860),  lieutenant-^nersl,  eldest  son  <»  Wil- 
liam Chalmers  01  Qlenericht,  near  Blair^ 
gowrie,  Perthshire,  was  bom  at  Gleneridit 
in  1787-  He  entered  the  army  on  9  July 
1803  as  ensign  in  the  62nd  foot,  becoming 
Uentenant  on  23  Oct.  of  the  same  year. 
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With  the  first  Iwttalion  of  His  Mgiment,  of 
which  he  was  at  one  time  adjutant,  young 
OhafaneTS  served  in  SioiW  in  18d6-7,  and  when 
an  Older  was  issued  Erecting  that  eleyen 
British  regiments  then  stationed  in  that  island 
should  be  augmented  each  by  a  company  of 
Sicilians  enlisted  for  seven  years'  general  ser- 
Tice  under  the  British  crown,  it  fell  to  him, 
as  senior  subaltern,  to  raise  the  regimental 
quota  of  men  for  that  purpose.  He  became 
captain  in  the  second  battalion  in  1807.  He 
served  with  his  regriment  in  Portugal  and 
Spain  in  1808-9 ;  in  the  Walcheren  expedi- 
ti<m,  including  the  bombardment  of  Flushing ; 
and  subsequently  as  a  regimental  offioar  and 
as  brigade-major  of  various  infiuitry  brigades 
in  the  Peninsular  campaigns  from  1810  to 
1814,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  present  in 
seventeen  engagnnents,  including  the  battles 
of  Barossa,  Salamanca,  and  Yittoria,  and  the 
various  actions  in  the  I^nrenees  and  on  the 
Nivelle,  and  at  the  sieges  of  Ciudad  Rodrieo, 
Badajoz,  and  San  Sebastian ;  had  altogether 
six  horses  shot  under  him;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion— the  attack  on  the  entrenchments  of 
Sarre  in  1813 — ^was  himself  very  severely 
wounded.  He  received  a  brevet  majority 
for  service  in  the  field  in  1813,  and  a  brevet 
lieutenant-colonelcy  ior  Waterloo.  At  the 
latter  period  he  was  serving  as  aide-de-camp 
to  his  uncle,  Major-general  Sir  Kenneth  Mac> 
lienzie,  afterwards  St  Kenneth  Douglas,  bart., 
of  Glenbervie,  who  was  commanding  at  Ant- 
wen,  which  was  in  a  very  critical  state,  but 
got  leave  to  join  his  seginent  before  the  battle, 
where  he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the 
63nd,  and  had  three  horses  killed  under  him. 
He  was  also  present  at  the  capture  of  Paris, 
and  with  the  army  of  occupation  in  France 
untU  1817,  when  he  retired  from  active  mili- 
tary life.  He  married  in  1826  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Price.  He  became  brevet  colonel 
in  1837,  was  made  K.O.H.,  and  C.B.  the 
year  following.  He  became  a  major-general 
m  1846,  a  knight-bachelor  in  1848,  colonel 
of  20th  foot  Feb.-Oct.  1853  and  of  the  78th 
highlanders  in  1863,  and  became  lieutenant- 
general  in  1854.  He  had  the  Peninsular 
medal  with  eight  clasps,  and  the  Waterloo 
medal.  Chalmers,  who  was  left  a  widower 
in  1861,  died  at  his  seat,  Qlenericht,  oa 
2  June  1860.  His  age  appears  to  have 
been  given  incorrectly  m  the  '  Gentleman's 
Magasine '  and  other  obituary  notices. 

[Array  Lists;  Moorsom's  Hist  Ree.  63nd 
Light  Influtry ;  Leeks's  Lord  Smtoo'i  Begt.  at 
Waterloo,  voL  i. ;  Dod's  Knightag* ;  Q«ot.  Mag. 
<id  series  (ix.)  p.  104.]  H.  M.  C. 

OHALON,  ALFRED  EDWARD  (1780- 
I860),  portrait  and  subject  painter,  younger 


brother  of  John  James  Chalon  [q-TA  in» 
bom  at  Gteneva  on  16  Feb.  1780.  Bbe  was 
intended,  like  his  brother,  for  a  eaauneiasl 
li&;  but  he  took  early  to  art,  and  entcnd 
the  Academy  schools  in  1797.  In  1806  h« 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Aasociatad 
Artists  in  Water  Colours.  In  the  same  year 
he  founded,  with  his  brother  John  am  six 
others,  the '  Evening  Sketching  Socie^,'  the 
meetings  of  which  were  otmtinued  for  forty 
years,  and  of  which  a  full  aocoont  will  be 
found  in  the '  Recollections  of  T.  Ewins,'  and 
in  the  '  Recollections  and  Letters  of  0.  B. 
Leslie.'  He  exhibited  his  first  pictnna  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1810.  In  1812  ha  «m 
elected  associate  of  that  body,  and  timii 
a  fiill  member  in  1816.  '  He  then  and  tot 
many  years  afi«rwards  was  the  most  fitsiuoB- 
able  portrait  painter  in  water  colonia.  His 
full-length  portraits  in  this  manner,  nsoaDy 
about  fifteen  inches  high,  were  full  of  dw- 
racter,  painted  with  a  dashing  grace,  snd 
never  commonplace;  the  draperies  and  acces- 
sories drawn  with  great  spint  and  elegance.' 
In  his  younger  days  he  painted  some  good 
miniatures  on  ivory.  Ciialon  was  tfao  fint 
to  paint  Queen  Victoria  after  hn  acoeaskni 
to  the  throne,  and  received  the  appojntmoit 
of  painter  in  water  colours  to  the  qneen.  At 
a  portrait  painter  in  this  medium  he  bad  an 
extraordinary  and  almost  unparalleled  vogne; 
but  he  survived  his  &me.  In  1866,  the  yesi 
following  his  brother's  death,  he  «TKil»t«J, 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Aits  in  the 
Adelphi,  a  collection  of  his  own  and  oi  John 
Chslon's  works,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
attracted  much  attention.  Leslie,  hk  fioead 
and  warm  admirer,  writes :  '  It  was  to  me  a 
proof,  if  I  had  wanted  one,  of  the  non-^pte- 
ciation  of  colour  at  the  present  time  that  the 
exhibition  of  J.  and  A.  Chalon'a  pietaies 
fidled  to  attract  notice.'  If  water  coloan 
were  the  medium  best  suited  to  Us  grains, 
Chalon  nevertheless  painted  avast  numbered 
works  in  oUs,  having  exhibited  altogether 
upwards  of  three  hundred  oil  paintings  at 
the  Royal  Academy  and  elseidiere  in  the 
course  of  his  life.  Amnng  his  best-inown 
subject  pictures  may  be  mentioned  '  H«Bt 
the  Slipper,'  1831;  'John  Knox  repraving 
the  Ladies  of  Queen  Maiys  Oourt,'  16S7 ; 
'Serena,'  1847;  'Sophia  Western,'  1867. 
He  was  clever  in  imitating  the  styles  of  othat 
painters,  and  particularly  of  Wattean,  whom 
pictures  he  greatly  admired. 

Ohalon  had  made  a  large  collection  of  his 
own  and  his  brother's  drawings  and  painttags. 
In  1869  he  offered  them  to  ibib  i»iWvt«»*« 
of  Hampstead,  together  with  some  endow- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  tiie  coUectien ; 
but  the  acbeme  fell  through.    Hethenofoed 
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them  to  the  nation,  with  a  similarly  unsatis- 
factory Tesult.  Late  in  life  he  retired  with 
his  brother  to  an  old  house  on  Campden  Hill, 
Kensington,  and  there  died,  3  Oijt.  1860.  His 
numerous  friends  bore  unanimous  testimony 
to  the  delightful  social  qualities  of  the  man, 
and  were  ungrudging  in  their  recognition  of 
his  genius. 

[Bedgiare'a  Diet,  of  Painters ;  011167*8  Snp- 
ilemeDt  to  Bryan's  Diet,  of  Painters ;  Graves  s 
Diet,  of  Artists;  Atheoeenm,  June  to  December 
1860,  pp.  487,  7S6,  702;  Art  Journal,  1860, 
I.  337,  1862,  p.  9,  an  article  npon  A.  K  Cbalon 
17  James  Bafibme  ;  Antobiographieal  BecoUec- 
tions  of  0.  B.  Leslie,  ed.  Tom  Ta7lor,  2  vols, 
passim ;  Becollnetiona  of  T.  Ewins,  2  vols.  1853, 
passim.!  ci.  B. 

CHALOK..JOHN  JAMES  (1778-18&4), 
landscape  and  genre  painter,  bom  27  March 
1778,  was  of  a  French  family  which  had  re- 
sided at  Geneva  since  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  In  1789  the  family  came 
to  England,  and  Chalon's  father  was  ap- 
pointea  professor  of  French  language  and 
literature  at  the  Koy  al  Military  College,  Sand- 
hurst. The  son  was  intendea  for  business  ; 
but  his  artistic  proclivities  were  strongly 
marhed,  and  in  1796  he  became  a  student  at 
the  Roysl  Aoademy.  In  1800  he  exhibited 
his  first  picture, '  Banditti  at  their  Repast,' 
shoTtlT  followed  by '  A  Landscape'  and '  For- 
tune Telling.'  Chalon's  early  practice  was  in 
abut  in  1806  he  began  to  exhibit  at  the 
Bry  of  the  Water-colour  Society,  and  in 
i  became  a  member  of  that  body.  He 
was  among  the  seceders  from  the  society  in 
1813.  In  1816  he  exhibited  an  important 
w^ork  at  the  Boyal  Academy, '  Napoleon  on 
board  the  Bellerophon,'  which  he  presented 
to  Greenwich  Hospital.  Tiiis  was  followed 
by  a  fine  painting, '  A  View  of  Hastings,' 
which  is  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum. In  1827  he  was  elected  associate  of 
the  Koyal  Academy,  and  became  a  full  mem- 
ber in  1841.  Among  his  later  wraks  may  be 
mentioned  '  Gil  Bias  in  the  Eobbers'  Cave,' 
184S,  and  the '  Ajrival  of  the  Steam-packet  at 
Folkestone,'  1844.  In  1847  he  was  stricken 
with  paralysis,  and  died  after  a  long  illness 
on  14Nov.  18&4.  He  is  said  by  Redgrave  to 
have  painted  but  few  pictures,  and  to  have 
supported  himself  by  teaching.  He  exhi- 
bited, however,  as  many  as  136  pictures  in 
oils  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  at  the  British 
Institute,  and  had  made  his  mark,  moreover, 
as  a  water-colour  painter.  In  18:i0  he  pub- 
lished a  book  of  '  Sketches  of  Parisian  Man- 
ners,' which  was  much  admired  by  Stothard. 
He  was  a  fnend  of  0.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  who 
greatly  respected  his  genius,  and  wrote  of 
him  that  few  painters  had  so  great  a  range, 


or  attained  to  so  equal  an  exoellenee,  in  M 
many  departments  of  ark  He  painted  land- 
scapes, figure  and  animal  subjects,  and  ma* 
rine  pictures  ynib  equal  facility  and  sooeess. 
He  belonged,  with  his  brother  Alfred  Ed- 
ward [q.  y.],  to  an  eveninff  sketching  dub, 
which  moluded  Leslie  and  CSarkson  Staas- 
field  among  its  members. 

[Bedgrare's  Diet,  of  Artists;  Ghravee's  Diet, 
of  Artists;  Art  Joomal,  1866,  p.  24,  article  by 
Leslie,  signed  'C.  B.  L.;'  Athensenm,  18  Nov. 
1864.]  E.  B. 

CHALONER,  JAMES  (1603-1660).  re- 
gicide and  antiquary,  was  fourth  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Chaloner  the  younger  [q.  t^  of  Guis- 
borough,  Yorkshire,  and  Steeple  Chydon  in 
Backinx^amshire.  la  1616  he  entered  &aee- 
nose  College,  Oxford,  and  after  leaving  the 
uniyersity  became  a  member  of  one  of  the 
inns  of  court.  He  married  Ursula,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Fairfax  of  Steeton,  and 
his  connection  with  this  family,  joined 
with  the  grievances  of  his  own,  led  him 
to  adopt  the  side  of  the  parliament  durinit 
the  civil  wars.  In  1648  he  was  elected 
member  of  pariiaoaent  for  Aldboiough,  to 
fill  a  vacancy  created  by  death  (Oamnumt? 
Journals,  12  Sept.  1646).  In  1647  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  committee  for 
tha  reformation  of  the  university  of  Oxford. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  named  one  of 
the  king's  judges,  and  was  mresent  at  the  first 
three  sittings  of  the  court,  but  from  that  time 
abstained,  and  was  not  there  when  sentence 
was  pronounced  against  the  tdne  (Naxsox, 
Journal  qf  the  High  Court  <^  JutHee).  A 
more  congenial  appointment  was  offered  him 
in  1662,  when  his  wife's  cousin.  Lord  Fair- 
fax, towhom  the  Isleof  Man  had  been  granted 
by  the  parliament,  named  him  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  to  settle  his  affairs  in  that 
island  (17  Aug.  1662).  In  the  dedication  to 
Lord  Fairfax  of  his  '  Short  Treatise  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,'  Chaloner  says :  '  We  gave  your 
lordship  an  account  in  writing,  as  well  as  by 
word  of  mouth,  of  our  proceedings  there,  as 
in  relation  to  your  revenues  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  so  also  what  our  actions 
were  in  pursuance  of  your  pious  intentions 
for  the  promotion  of  religion  and  learning.' 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  himself  '  having 
made  a  more  than  ordinary  inquisition  into 
the  state  of  the  island,'  now  otters  it  to  his 
patron.  The  j^reface  is  dated  1  Dec.  1653, 
but  the  book  itself  was  not  publi^ed  till 
three  years  later.  In  1668  Chaloner  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  island.  WhenMon^ 
marchedagainstLambert,Ohaloner  attempted 
to  secure  the  Isle  of  Man  for  the  parliamen- 
tary party,  but  was  Mmself  seized  by  the 
partisans  of  the  army  and  imprisoned  in  Peel 
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CJastle  (Petition  of  his  son  Edmond  Char 
loner,  Hutorical  M88.  Commimon,  7th  Bep. 
147).  '  During  his  imprisonment,'  says  the 
petition, '  being  of  a  tender  and  weak  con- 
stitution, he  took  his  death  sickness,  whereof 
he  shortly  after  died  before  the  Act  of  In- 
demnity passed.'  He  left  antiqnarian  manu- 
scripts, which  passed  into  the  possession  of 
John  Vincent.  Nothing  is  known  of  them 
after  Vincent's  death  in  1671. 

[A  Short  Treatise  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  digested 
into  Six  Chapters,  London,  1656,  published  as 
an  Appendix  to  King's  Vale  Royal  of  England. 
It  was  reprinted  by  the  Manx  Society  in  1874, 
edited  by  the   EeT.  ,T.  G.  Gumming.     Wood's 
Athense  Oxonienses,  ed.  Bliss,  iii.  60it-4 ;  Sketeh 
prefixed  to  Mr.  Oamming'i  edition  of  the  Trea- 
tise.   The  Fairfax  correspondence  contains  two 
letters  to  Ursula  Fairfax,  and  two  to  Ferdinando, 
Lord  Fairfax.     A  petition  dated  12  Aug.  I6S7  I 
states  his  losses  by  the  war,  and  the  oppression  ' 
of  the  king  (Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Fapen),  < 
and  the  fact  of  his  imprisonment  in  1659  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Jotimals  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
27  Dec.  1659.]  C.  H.  F. 

CHALONER,  EICHAIID  {d.  1648),  a 

chief  actor  in  Edmund  Waller's  plot  of  1648, 
is  described  in  contemporary  accounts  as  '  an 
eminent  citizen 'and  linendraper  of  London. 
He  lived  in  Comhill,  near  tne  Royal  Ex- 
change, and  had  a  partner  named  mrton. 
Together  with  Nathaniel  Tomkins,  secretary 
to  the  queen's  council,  and  Wallers  brother- 
in-law,  he  organised,  early  in  1643,  a  society 
which  was  intended  to  oring  together  all 
citizens  desirous  of  effecting  a  peace  between 
the  parliament  and  Charles  I.  The  king  ap- 
pnyed  the  plan ;  and  on  news  of  it  reach- 
ing Pym  (30  May  1643),  Chaloner,  Tomkins, 
W  aller,  and  a  few  others  implicated  in  it  were 

S laced  under  arrest.  The  Earl  of  Essex  was 
irected  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  appoint 
a  council  of  war  to  try  the  prisoners,  and  on 
Friday,  SO  June,  the  trial  of  Tomkins  and 
Chaloner  began  at  the  Guildhall,  before  the 
Earl  of  Manchester.  Both  were  found  guilty 
on  Monday  (2  July),  and  the  sentence  of  death 
was  carried  out  on  the  following  Wednesday 
(4  July).  Chaloner  was  hanged  in  front  of 
his  own  house.  On  the  scanold  he  timidly 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  at 
th*;  same  time  insisting  on  the  pacific  aims 
of  his  conspiracy.  Hugh  Peters  attended 
him,  and  his  father  offered  him  a  royal  par- 
don, which  he  declined  to  touch.  He  and 
his  friend  Tomkins  alone  suffered  capital 
punishment. 

[See  art.  EninjKD  Waixib  (1605-1 687),  infra ; 
Bushwortb's  Collections,  iii.  2,  322-7 ;  Claren- 
don'x  Hist.  bk.  vii,  71 ;  Kaoke's  Hist,  of  England 
(English  transLX  ii-  376 ;  British  Mnseum  Coll.  | 


of  Newspapers  for  1643,  vol.  ii.;  Cbalontr't 
Speech  on  the  Scaffold,  1643;  A  True  Diseorria 
of  the  Oreat  Plot,  1643.]  S.  I<. 

CHALONER,  Sie  THOMAS,  the  eMer 
(1621-1665),  diplomatist  and  author,  eldest 
son  of  Roger  Chaloner,  citizen  and  mercer  of 
London,  a  member  of  an  old  Welsh  £ajnily, 
was  bom  in  London,  probably  in  the  perish 
of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-East,  in  1521.  It  is 
conjectured  that  he  studied  for  a  time  at  St, 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  also  for 
a  time  at  Oxford.  In  1540  he  accompanied 
Sir  Thomas  Ejiyret's  embassy  to  the  cooit 
of  Charles  V,  was  well  received  by  the  em- 
peror, went  with  him  to  Algiers,  andl  reiy 
nearly  lost  his  life  on  the  coast  of  Barbaiy 
in  1641  (Haklttzt,  PrmapaU  NavUftUumt, 
1810,  iL  210).  On  his  return  to  Kngl«n.l 
Chaloner  became  clerk  of  the  privy  counciL 
He  was  M.P.  for  Wigan  1545,  for  Lancashiz* 
1 547,  and  for  Enaresoorough  1566.  Somerset 
took  him  into  favour,  and  in  1647  Chaloner 
accompanied  him  to  Scotland,  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Pinckie,  and  was  knighted  on  the 
battle-field.  He  was  engaged  m  procuring 
evidence  against  Somerset's  otother  and  rival. 
Lord  Seymour,  in  1648-9 ;  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  against  Bonner  (1649)  and  Gar- 
diner (1561) ;  was  granted  the  lands  be- 
longing to  Guisborough  priory,  Torkshiis 
(31  Oct.  1660) ;  and  on  10  May  1651  was 
one  of  the  commisuoners  nominated  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  envoys  of  the  queen  of  Scots 
regarding  debateable  land  on  the  border  vi 
the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland, 

Eroceedings  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Kor> 
am  (10  June).  He  fidfilled  ainmar  fane- 
tions  on  8  March  1561-2,  negotiating  another 
treaty  with  Scotland  24  Sept.  1662,  and 
received  from  Edward  VI  a  grant  of  lands 
at  St.  Bees  in  Cumberland  in  1563.  At  the 
end  of  Edward's  reign  he  went  with  Jh. 
Wotton  and  Sir  WiUiam  Pickering  on  aa 
embassy  to  France,  but  was  immediatelj  re- 
called on  Mary's  accession.  Although  a  pro- 
testant,  Chaloner  was  not  excluded  &m.  pub- 
lic employment  under  Queen  Mary.  He  was 
sent  to  Scotland  in  February  15o&-6;  had  a 
grant  of  the  manor  of  Steeple  Clavdoii.Baek> 
mghamshire,  IS  Aug.  1667,  ancf  on  12  Jan. 
1557-8  was  directed  to  provide  transport  for 
the  English  troops  proceeding  to  Diinkirir. 
Further  lands  at  Guisborough  were  also  a*- 
signed  him  on  16  July  1668.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  Chaloner  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  at  Coor- 
tray,  in  order  to  detach  him  from  the  French 
alliance  (sate-conduct,  26  Nov.  1558),  and, 
after  performing  this  service,  visited  Rulip 
II,  then  at  Brussels,  in  order  to  arrange 
for  a  peiceful  treaty  between  the  Spani^ 
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kiiig  and  England.  He  resided  in  the  Low 
Countries  till  February  1559-60,  and  in  Oc- 
tober 1661  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Spain. 
The  custom-house  officials  treated  him  with 
scant  respect,  demanding  to  search  all  his 
baggage  on  landing.  ISe  protested  against 
the  indignity,  but  received  little  sympathy 
either  at  Madrid  or  London.  Althougn  per-  , 
sonally  popular  in  Spain,  he  was  unable  to  1 
effect  any  Terr  important  settlement  of  the 
questions  in  dispute  between  that  country 
and  England,  and  was  recalled  in  1664  His 
brother  Francis  wrote  on  7  Aug.  1666  that 
Chaloner  was  suffering  from  a  violent  fever, 
and  intended  to  leave  all  his  property  to  a 
bastaid  son.  He  died  at  a  great  house  which 
he  had  built  himself  in  ClerkenweU  on 
14  Oct.  1666,  and  was  buried  on  20  Oct.  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  At  his  funeral  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil,  lord  Burghley,  a  lifelong  friend, 
who  wrote  Latin  verses  to  his  memory,  was 
chief  mourner.  He  married,  first,  Joanna  (d. 
11  Jan.  15o6-7)jwidow  of  Sir  Thomas  Legd; 
and  secondly,  Ethelreda,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Frodsham  of  Elton,  Cheshire,  who  sur- 
vived him,  remarried  to  Edward  Brocket 
of  Wheathampstead,  Hertfordshire,  and  died 
26  Dec.  1606.  By  his  second  wife  he  had 
an  only  son,  Thomas  [q.  v.]  His  executors 
were  Sir  William  Cecil,  his  second  wife,  and 
his  son.  Elizabeth  added  to  his  estates  the 
manor  of  East  Haddon,  Northamptonshire, 
with  the  rectory  of  Cold  Ashby  in  the  same 
county  (1661).  In  July  1665  he  petitioned 
for  a  grant  of  Irish  mines,  but  this  request 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  granted. 

Chaloner  was  the  friend  of  Cneke,  Haddon, 
and  other  learned  scholars  of  his  time.  He 
was  a  poet  in  Latin  and  English,  and  received 
high  commendation  from  Meres,  Puttenham, 
aira  Henry  Peacham.  His  printed  works  are 
as  follows:  1.  'A  Bok  of  the  Office  of  Ser- 
vantes,'  1648,  translated  from  Gilb.  Cogna- 
tus,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Enyvet. 
S.  '  An  Homilie  of  Saint  John  Chrysostome 
.  .  .  newely  made  out  of  Oreke  into  latin 
by  master  Cheke,  and  englished  by  Tho. 
dhaloner,' London,  1644.  3.  'The  praise  of 
Folie  ...  by  Erasmus,  englished  by  Sir 
Thomas  Chaloner,  knight,'  London,  1649. 
4.  'De  Bep.  Anglorum  instauranda  decern 
libri,'  with  a  Latin  panegyric  on  Henry  VJUU 
(issued  separately  in  16&),  and  epigrams  and 
epitaphs  m  Latm  on  other  noted  persons. 
Among  the  latter  is  an  admirable  elegy  on 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  To  this  work  Burghley  and 
other  friends  prefixed  Latin  verses  in  the 
MUthor's  praise.  It  was  first  published  in 
1679  by  William  Malim,  master  of  St.  Paul's 
School.  The  whole  is  in  Latin  verse,  and  was 
written  in  Spain  between  25  Dec.  1662  and 


21  July  1664.  A  woodcut  of  the  author  is 
prefixed. 

To  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Mirror  of  Ma- 
gistrates'  Chaloner  contributed  an  account  of 
Mowbray's  quarrel  with  Richard  U,  and  in 
Park's  '  AntiqusB  Nugte '  (ii.  372)  is  a  trans- 
ition by  him  of  Ovid's  'Epistolee  Heroidum ' 
(Ilput.  17). 

Among  the  Hardwicke  manuscripts  at 
Wimpole  Hall  is  an  unprinted  '  Joomal  in 
Spain,'  1662,  attributed  to  Chaloner. 

Clialonar's  portrait  was  painted  by  Holbein 
and  has  been  engraved  by  Hollar,  Another 
portrut,  with  some  half-lenble  Latin  verses 
on  it,  belonging  to  Mrs.  M.  G.  Edgar,  was 
exhibited  in  the  Exhibition  of  National  Por- 
traits at  South  Kensington  in  1866  (Notm 
and  Queriai,  8rd  ser.  x.  28). 

[Coopei's  Athens  Cantab,  i.  2Sfi-7;  Biog. 
Bnt.  (Kippis) ;  Rymer's  Feeders,  xv.  pasrim ; 
Cal.  State  Papers  (Dom.),  1647-80  ;  Haslewood's 
Mirror  for  Magistrates ;  Brit.  Hns.  Cat ;  Ma- 
chyn's  Diary  (Ownd.  Soc),  pp.  128,  404;  Gran- 
ger's Biog.  Hist. ;  Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit. ;  Kotes 
and  Queries,  4th  ser.  i.  81 ;  Fronde's  History ; 
Peacham'i  Compleat  Gentleman  (1662),  p.  78.] 

S.  L. 

CHALONER,  SiBTHOMAS.the  younger 
(1661-1616"),  naturalist,  only  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Chaloner  the  elder  [q- v.],  and  Ethel- 
reda Frodsham,  was  bom  inl661.  His  father 
died  in  1566.  His  mother  manying  Edward 
Brocket  (son  of  Sir  John  Brodiet,  knt.,  of 
Wheathampstead,  Hertfordshire),  he  owed 
his  education  chiefly  to  his  father's  ^end, 
William  Cecil,  lord  Burghley,  at  St.  Paul's 
School  and  at  Magdalen  (JoUege,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  esteemed  for  ms  poetical 
abilities,  but  took  no  degree.  In  1679  he 
wrote  tile  dedication  to  Lord  Burghley  of 
his  father's  poetical  works.  He  boran  his 
travels  in  1580,  and  became,  especially  in 
Italy,  intimate  with  the  learned  men  of  the 
time.  He  returned  home  three  years  after 
to  become  a  favourite  at  court,  and  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  his  father's  friend, 
William  Fleetwood,  recorder  of  London.  In 
1584  he  published '  A  Short  Discovurse  of  the 
most  rare  Yertue  of  Nitre,'  London,  4to,  b.l., 
a  practical  work  in  advance  of  the  age.  He 
was  M.P.  for  St.  Mawes  in  1686  and  for  Lost- 
withiel  in  1604.  In  1688  hetaught,  at  Christ 
Church,Oxford,Robert  Dudley , son  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  and  was  knighted  while  serving 
with  the  English  army  in  France  in  1691. 
In  1596-7  he  was  again  abroad,  and  his 
letters,  chiefly  from  Florence,  to  the  Earl 
of  Essex  and  Anthony  Bacon  [q.  v.]  are  in 
the  Lambeth  Library.  He  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  natural  history  and  philosophical  in- 
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quiry,  and  ehowed  unusual  method  and  rea-  | 
goning  in  his  experiments.  Wliile  atPuteoli 
he  visited  the  pope's  alum  works,  and  noticed 
the  similarity  of  the  surroundiiMf  vegetation 
to  that  of  some  parta  of  GuisDorough  on 
his  own  Yorkshire  estate,  and  on  his  return, 
about  1600,  made  the  discovery  of  alma- 
stone  at  Belman  Bank,  Guisborough,  and 
opened  there  the  first,  alum  mines  in  England. 
Workmen  from  Kochelle  were  brought  over 
to  the  work.  The  Yorkshire  tradition  is  that 
they  came  over  hidden  in  casks,  and  that  the 
pope  fulminated  an  anathema  against  Char- 
loner  and  them,  eopiee  of  which  are  given  in 
Grose'e '  Antiquities '  and  Young's '  Whitby,' 
but  the  text  is  verbatim  the  curse  of  Emul- 
phua  in  "I^istram  Shandy.'  In  James  Tb 
time  Chaloner's  works  became  very  profitable, 
the  king  having  mohibited  the  importation 
of  foreign  alum.  Under  Charles  I  the  crown 
claimed  them  as  royal  mines,  and  they  were 
granted  to  Sir  Peter  Pindar  for  12,600/.  a 
vear  to  the  king  and  2,240/.  to  the  Earl  of 
Mulgrave  and  another,  and  after  paying  eight 
hundred  workmen  still  produced  an  immense 
profit.  In  1592  Chaloner  wa«  made  justice  of 
the  peace  for  Buckinghamshire.  Towards  the 
end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  at  the  instance  of 
SirKobert  Cecil,  i^rwards  earl  of  Salisbury 
"q.  v.],  Chaloner  went  into  Scotland,  where 
le  became  so  great  a  favourite  with  King 
James  that  even  Sir  Francis  Bacon  sought 
his  recommendation.  He  attended  James  on 
his  journey  to  take  possession  of  the  English 
throne,  and  on  the  arrival  at  York  headed 
the  deputation  to  the  mayor.  Queen  Anne 
gave  him  the  management  of  her  private 
estate,  and  the  king  appointed  him  governor 
of  the  king's  eldest  son  Henry  .in  1©03.  He 
had  to  form  the  household  into  what  the  king 
called  '  a  courtly  college,'  and  no  gentleman 
could  take  the  prince  out  without  his  con-  : 
sent.  For  his  services  as  the  head  oflRcial  of 
the  420  servants  of  the  prince  his  '  wages  I 
and  diet 'were  66/.  18».4«^  a  year.  In  1605  ! 
he  attended  the  prince  to  Oxford — Magdalen  | 
College  being  chosen  out  of  respect  to  him  ! 
— and  there,  along  with  forty-two  noble-  , 
men,  gentlemen,  and  esquires,  he  was  made 
a  master  of  arts.  In  1«)5  he  was  entrusted  1 
with  the  repairs  of  Kenilworth  Castle,  the  | 
planting  of  gardens,  restoration  of  fish-ponds, 
game  preserves,  &c.  In  1607  he  and  a  Dane 
and  two  Dutchmen  showed  '  rare  fireworks ' 
on  the  occasion  of  a  Twelfth-night  masque  at 
court.  In  1610,  when  the  young  prince  was 
created  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, and  Chaloner  was  made  his  chamber- 
lain, the  scheme  of  M.  Villeforest  to  extract ' 
silver  from  lead  was  entrusted  by  the  prince 
to  him  and  Sir  William  Godolphin  for  trial. 


E 


In  1608  he  recommended  the  making  of  watei^ 
pipes  of  earthenware,  of  which  he  asMrted 
eight  thousand  could  be  made  in  a  day,  aaftr 
and  stronger  than  metal  ones.  On  FMte's 
trial  for  msufficiency  as  a  shipwright,  the 
king  chose  Chaloner  to  make  the  experiicents 
on  the  powers  and  capacities  of  ship?.  The 
royal  New-year's  gifts  to  him  were  of  high 
value.  In  1605  his  portion  was  30  oat  of 
gilt  plate,  and  at  the  christening  of  one  of 
his  children  he  received  '  168  or.  of  gilt  plate 
of  all  kinds.'  The  public  records  mention  a 
few  grants  to  him :  in  1604, 100/.  a  year  ib 
lands  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  SKiL  • 
year  in  fbe-^rm  of  exckeqner  lands ;  aai 
subsequently  part  of  the  manor  of  ClothaO, 
Hertfordshire.  John  Owen  addressed  one  of 
his  '  Epigrams '  to  him ;  and  Isaac  Wake,  in 
his  'Rex  Platonicus,'  Oxford,  1607,  kae  a 
poem  on  him. 

By  his  first  wife,  who  died  in  1606,  he  had 
eleven  children  :  William,  created  a  baro- 
net on  20  July  1620j  who  died  unmarried 
at  Scanderoon  (the  title  became  extinct  in 
1681);  Edward,  Thomas  [q.  v.],  James,  the 
regicide  [q.  v.],  and  three  other  sons  and  taar 
daughters.  By  his  second  wife,  who  died  b> 
1615,  Judith,  daughter  of  WilUam  Bhint  of 
London,  he  had  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. He  was  a  great  bene&ctor  to  the  graoi- 
mar  school  of  St.  Bees,  giving  it  in  1608  a 
good  building  site,  with  timber,  stone,  aad 
forty  tons  01  sea  coal,  with  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  adjoining  land.  There  are  two  CSia- 
loner  schouirships  still  existing. 

Chaloner  left  estates  at  Gkiishorongh,  York- 
shire, and  Steeple  Ciaydon,  Buckin 
and  died  on  17  Nov.  1616.  In  tlie  chaaed 
of  Chiswick  Church,  Middlesex,  is  a  mcma- 
ment  of  alabaster  having  his  effigjes  and  kis 
lady's,  with  an  inscribea  plate.  Thk  monu- 
ment makes  his  birth  in  1661,  and  not  1669 
as  in  Wood  and  Tanner. 

[Stowe's  Annals,  p.  895;  Wood's  Athene 
Oxon.  I.  398,  ii.  876,  iii.  268;  Wood's  Fasti 
p.  173;  Biog.  Brit  (KippiB),iii.  419;  ChOdnr's 
Brit.  Baconica,  p.  182;  Baoon's  Works,  hr.  557; 
Camden's  Brit.  p.  766 ;  Fuller's  Worthiea  (ToA- 
shire),  p.  186 ;  Kymei's  Fcsdera,  xri.  5i5 ;  BiL 
1  Jac.  I, p.  83,  m.  10;  Winwoodia  MuiMaiab,& 
87 ;  Sidney  Papers,  ii.  307 ;  Dr.  Bireh's  Prinae 
Henry,  pp.  32,  97,  203;  Dr.  Biick'a  Qaam 
Elizaheth,  iL  IM,  182,  228,  236,  209,  304; 
Grose's  Antiqaities,  vol.  iv. ;  Doran's  Prinoos  of 
Wales,  pp.  366,  877,  379 ;  Ord's  CleveUnd.  m- 
221,  223,  281 ;  Cal.  State  Papem,  Dom.  Sat. 
1603-10 ;  Nichols's  Progresses,  i.  79,  663,  £99, 
602,  ii.  252,  373;  Eecnet's  Collections,  HatL 
MS.  983  ;  Hatchinson's  Cumberland,  iL  39; 
Feocham's  Compleat  Gentleman,  c  10,  p.  91; 
dntterbuck's  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Hertfordsliii«, 
iL  361.]  J.  W^. 
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CHALONER,  THOMAS  (1595-1661), 
regicide,  third  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner 
the  youneer  [q.  v.],  was  bom  at  Steeple  Clajr- 
don,  Buckinghamshire,  in  1696.  He  matri- 
culated at  £aeter  College,  Oxford,  when  six- 
teen, but  took  no  degree,  and  left  early  to  be 
educated  by  his  fether.  He  returned  from 
foreign  travel  a  'perfect  gentleman,'  but  with 
ideas  opposed  to  monarcny,  and  feelings  em- 
bittered by  the  seizure  of  his  father's  York- 
shire alum  mines  [see  CHux>N3BaB,  Sib  Thomas, 
theyounger].  Settling  on  the  paternal  estate 
at  Gnislwrough,  he  was  elected  burgess  for 
Richmond,  Yorkshire,  in  1646,  and  being  a 
Suent  speaker  he  became  one  of  the  strongest 
Opponents  ofthe  royal  government.  The  same 
year  he  was  a  witness  against  Archbishop 
Laud  at  his  trial.  In  the  civil  war,  after  the 
money  question  had  been  settled  with  the 
Scots  in  1646,  he  made  his  famous  speech  on 
the  reading  of  the  Scottish  papers  respecting 
the  disposal  of  the  king's  person.  Chaloner 
opposed  all  the  Scottish  encroachments  on 
what  he  called  the '  English  rights,'  and  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  '  An  Answer  to  the 
Scotch  Papers  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,' London,  1646,  4to  j  '  An  Answer  to 
eeveraU  objections  .  .  .  against  Mr.  T.  Cha- 
loner's  Speech,'  London,  1&6, 4to ; '  The  Jus- 
tification of  a  safe  and  wel-grounded  Answer 
to  the  Scottish  Papers,'  London,  1646,  4to ; 
and '  XII  Resolves  concerning  the  disposell  of 
the  person  of  the  King,'  London,  1646,  4to. 
Books  and  pamphlets  against  his  views  were 
numerous  in  1646-7.  In  1647  he  and  Colonel 
Temple  were  made  commissioners  of  parlia- 
ment to  transact  affairs  in  the  provmce  of 
Munster  for  several  months.  In  1648  he  was 
one  of  £ing  Charles's  judges,  attended  six- 
teen of  the  meetings,  and  although  he  was 
absent  on  the  last  day,  when  sentence  was 
ffiven,  he  signed  the  death-warrant.  In  1661 
he  was  made  councillor  of  state  and  master 
of  the  mint.  In  1663,  at  the  violent  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Long  parliament,  Cromwell  called 
Chaloner  «  drunkard.  On  the  death  of  Oliver, 


and  the  proclamation  of  Richard  Cromwell 
(1668),  Chaloner,  being  elected  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  1668-9  for  Scarborough,  became  a 
zealous  '  rumper,'  and  when  this  parliament 
was  turned  out  in  1659,  he  was  committed  to 
prison  by  Fleetwood.  About  Christmas  he 
was  released  by  the  reinstated  Rump  parlia- 
ment, and  in  January  following  he  was  again 
made  councillor  of  state.  Wood  speaks  of 
him: '  This  Thomas  Chaloner,  who  was  as  far 
from  being  a  puritan  or  a  presbyterian  as  the 
east  is  from  the  west,  for  he  was  a  boon  com- 
panion, was  of  Henry  Marten's  gang,  was  of  the 
natural  religion,  and  loved  to  enjoy  the  com- 
fortable importances  of  this  life  without  any 
regard  of  laying  up  for  a  wet  day,  which  at  last 
he  wanted.'  Durmg  the  Long  parliament  the 
rights  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  alum 
mmes  were  restored ;  out  other  mines  having 
been  discovered  those  of  Quisborough  fell  into 
comparative  disuse.  In  1669  he  published  '  A 
Speech  containing  a  Plea  for  Monarchy,'  Lon- 
don, 4to,  which  shows  that  he  was  beginning 
to  '  chop  round '  with  the  times,  but  too  late. 
His  '  Speech '  was,  moreover,  full  of  qualifi- 
cations. On  the  Restoration,  Chaloner  sui^ 
rendered  himself  in  obedience  to  the  royal  to<h 
clamation,  but  he  was  excepted  as  to  both  life 
and  estate  from  the  Act  of  Oblivion.  Although 
the  Earl  of  Southampton  objected  to  tms 
breach  of  faith,  Sir  Heneage  Fmch,  the  king's 
solicitor-general,  overruled  him,  and  held 
Chaloner  to  be  specially  culpable.  Chaloner 
immediately  fled  to  the  Low  Coimtries,  where 
he  died,  at  Middelburg  in  Zeelaud,  in  1661. 
The  only  trace  of  his  fiimily  relations  is 
in  a  letter  from  J.  W.  of  York  to  Thomas 
Chaloner,  M.P.  Richmond,  1646,  giving  an 
account  of  the  sudden  death,  from  drinkinff 
too  much  sack,  of  a  gentleman, '  your  wife  s 
brother,  Mr.  Sothabie.' 

[Noble's  Begicides,  i.  188;  Ord's  Clevdsnd, 
Appendix,  p.  601  ;  Ludlow's  Memori^  iii.  48; 
BushwoTth  8  Collections,  pt.  iv.  voL  ii.  p.  816  ; 
Wood's  Athense  Oxon.  iii.  681 ;  and  Chaloner's 
Works.]  J.  W.-0. 
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Sackrille,  Thomas. 
Bnokingham,  Dukes  of.  Sse  Stafford,  Hom- 
pbrey,  first  Dake,  1403-1460;  Stafford, 
Henrj,  second  Duke,  1M4  7-1488;  Staflord, 
Edward,  third  Daks,  1478-1691 ;  Villiers, 
Qeorge,  fint  Dake  of  the  second  creation, 
159S-I638;  Tilliers,  George,  second  Daks, 
1638-1687. 
Buckingham,  first  ICarqais  of    (1758-1818). 

See  Granville,  Oeorgs  Nogent- Temple-. 
Bnokingham,  Earl  of.  See  ^niamas  of  Wood- 
stock (1866-1897). 
Bnokingham  and  Chandos,  Dakes  of.    Sea 
OrenvUle,  Biohaid  Temple  Nagent  Brydgss 
Chandos,  first  Dnke,  1776-1889 ;  GrenvUle, 
Biehard     Flantageoat     Temple     Nagent 
Brydges  Chandos,  ssoond  Dake,  1797-1861 ; 
Oienville,  Biehard  Plantagenat  Campbell 
Temple  Nagent  Brydges  Chandos,  tiiird 
Dake,  1838-1889. 
Bankingham,  James  Bilk  (1786-1865)     .        .  90S 
Baokingham,  Leicester  SUk  (1885-1867)         .  908 
Bnokingham,    Osbem    (1S98-144T?).      See 

Bokeaham. 
BnokinKfaamshire,  first  Dake  of  (1648-1731). 

See  ShstBeld,  John. 
Baddnghamshire,   Earls   ol.     See  Hobart, 
John,flrstEari,1694?-176<;  Hobart, John, 
second  Earl,  1736-1798 ;  Hobatt,  George, 
ttuid   Earl,    1783-1804}   Hobart,  Bobsrt, 
tonrth  Earl,  1760-1816. 
BncUand,  Fraxnis  Trevslyan  (18S6-1880)      .  304 
BQakland,Balph  (1664-1611).  .905 

Bookland,  William  (1784-1866)      .       .        .306 
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BaoUe,  Henry  Thomas  (1831  -1862)  .  .  908 
Bnokler,  Benjamin  (1718-1780)  .  .  .311 
Bnokler,  John  (1770-1861)  .        .        .312 

Bockler,  William  (1814-1884)  .        .918 

Buckley,  Cedl  WilUam  (1898-1873)       .        .  918 
BacUey,  John  (d.  1508).    See  Jones,  John. 
Bnokley,  Mrs.  Olivia  (1799-1847).    Seenndar 

Dusaek,  Sophia. 
Baokley,  Bobert  or  Sigebert  (1517-1610)      .  918 
Buckley,  Theodore  WiUiam  Aloifl  (1836-1866)  914 
Buckley,  William  (d.  1570?)   .  .        .215 

Bnokley,  William  (1780-1866)  .  .  .915 
Bnckman,  James  (1816-1884)  .  .  .916 
Backmaster,  Thomas  {fl.  1666)  .  .  .916 
Baokmaster,  WiUiam  (d.  1645)      .  .316 

Backsham,  Joseph  (/.  1670).  .        .917 

Backstone,  John  Baldwin  (1803-1879)  .        .317 

Bndd,  George  {fl.  1756) 918 

Bodd,  George  (1808-1889)  .  .  .  .919 
Bndd,  Henry  (1774-1868)  .        .        .319 

Bndd,  Richard  (1746-1831)  ...  .930 
Bodd,  WiUiam  (1811-1880)  .  .  .  .910 
Budden,  John  (1566-1680)      ...        .391 

I  Buddie,  Adam  (ci.  1715) 993 

,  Bnddle,  John  (1776-1848)  .  .  .  .299 
I  Badge,  Edward  (1800-1866)  ...  .998 
;  Budgell,  Eustace  (1686-1787)  .  .834 

I  Bndgett,  Samael  (1794-1851) .        .  .996 

Badworth,   Joseph,  afterwards   Pafaner   {tl. 

1815).     BeePakner. 
Badworth,  WiUiam  {d.  1746) .        .        .        .996 
I  Bugg,  Francis  (1640-1724  ?)  .  .996 

Bugga  or  Bngge,  Saint  {d.  751).    See  Bad- 

borga. 
Baissi6re  or  Basaiire,  Paul  (d.  1789)     .        .  99S 
Buist,  George  (1805-1860)      .  .        .938 

Buite,  Saint  (d.  531) 999 

Bolkeley  or  Bokeley,  Arthur  (d.  1668)  .  .  981 
Bnlkeley,Laancelot  (1668?-!  650).  .  .961 
Bolkeley,  Sir  Richard  (1588-1691).  .  .981 
BnUceley,  Richard  {d.  1650)  .  .  ,  .969 
BaUceley,  Sir  Richard  (1644-1710)  .  988 

Bulkeley,  Lady  or  Hrs.  Sophia  {fl.  1688)  .  988 
BnUdey,  Charles  (1719-im) ....  984 
Bulkley,  Peter  (1588-1669)  .  ...  986 
BoU,  Daniel  {fl.  1657-1681)  ....  986 
BuU,  George  (1684-1710)        ....  186 

BoU,  Henry  {d.  1676  ?) 189 

BnU,  John  (1568  7-1698) 989 

BoU,  John  (if.  1642) 143 

Ball,  WUliam  (178»-1814)      .        ...  948 

Bntlaker.    Bee  idso  BuUokor. 

BoUoker,  Thomas,  in  religion  John  Baptist 

(1604  ?-164B) 144 

Bullein,  Richard  {d.  1568).    See  under  Bol- 

lein,  William. 
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Bulmer,  Agnes  (1775-1836)  . 
Bnlmer,  "William  (1767-1880) . 
Bnlstrode,  £dw»id  (1588-1659)  . 
Bnlstrode,  Sir  Biohaid  (1610-1711)  .  .369 
Bnlstrode,  Whitelooke  (1660-1724)  .  .  260 
Bnlteel,  Henry  Bollenden  (1800-1866)    .        .  261 

Bnlteel,  John  (fi.  1688) 261 

Bnlwer,  Edward  Qoorge  Eule  Lytlon,  Baron 

Lytton  (1803-1873).    See  Lytton. 

Bnlwer,  John  {ft.  1664) 263 

Bolwer,  Bosina  Boyle,  Lady  Lytton  (1804- 

1883).    See  Lytton. 
Bolwer,  William  Henry  Lytton  Karle,  Baron 
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Bnnn,  Alfred  (1796  7-1860)  .  .  .  .369 
Bonn,  Margaret  Agnes  (1799-1883)  .  .  369 
Banning,  James  Bonstone  (1802-186;i)  .  .  370 
Bonny,  Kdmond  (1640-1618)  .  .  .  .371 
Bonny,  Francis  (1548-1617)  .  .  .  .373 
Bonsen,  Frances  (1791-1876)  ....  373 
Banting,  Edward  (1778-1848).  .  .  .378 
Banting,  Jabez  (1779-1858)  .  .  .  .373 
Bonting,  WUliam  Maclardie  (1805-1866)  .  275 
Banyan,  John  (1688-1688)  .  .  .  .375 
Borbage,  Jamea  {d.  1697)  .  .  .  .284 
Barbsge,  Richard  (15677-1619)  .  .  .285 
Bnrch,  Edward  {ft.  1771)        .        .        .        .289 

Borohard,  Saint  {d.  7&4) 380 

BoroheU,  WUliam  John  (1782  ?-186U>  .  .290 
Borchett,  Josiah  (1666  7-1746)  .  .  .391 
Borchett,  Biohard  (1815-1876)  .  .  .393 
Borokhardt,  John  Lewis  (1784-1817)  .  .  292 
Border,  George  (1762-1882)  .  .  .  .394 
Border,  Henry  Forstor  (1788-1864)  .  .  395 
Border,  Samuel  (1778-1837)    .  .        .296 

Border,  Thomas  Harrison  (1789-1843)  .  .  296 
Bordett,  Sir  Franois  (1770-1844)  .  .  .296 
Bordon,  William  (1764-1818) .  .  .  .399 
Bordy.Samoel  (17607-1820)  .  .-  .  .399 
Burel,  John  {fl.  1590).  See  Barrel. 
Borford,  first  Earl  of  (1670-1736).    See  Beao- 

iderk^  Charles. 
Boriord,  Bobert  (1791-1861)  .  ...  800 
Borford,  Thomas  (ft.  1740-1765)  .  .  .801 
Barges  or  Borgess,  Cornelias  (1689  7-1665)  .  801 
Borges,  George  (1786  7-1864) .  .  .  .804 
Borges,  Sir  James  Bland,  afterwards  Lamb 

(1753-1884) 805 

BaigeB,  John  (1746-1807)  .  .  .  .806 
Barges,  Mary  Anne  (1768-1813)  .  .  .807 
Barges,  William  (1827-1881)  .  .  .  .807 
Bmgess,  Anthony  {fl.  1652)  ...  .308 
Borgess,  Daniel  (1646-1718;  .  .  .  .308 
Borgess,  Daniel  ((f.  1747).  See  onder  Borgess, 

Daniel  (1645-17131. 
Borgess,  Henry  (1808-1886)    .        .        .        .309 
Borgess,  John  (1568-1685)      .        .        .        .810 

Bargees,  John  (d.  1671) 812 

Borgess,  John  Cart  (1798-1863)  .  ,  .818 
Boi^ss,  Biohard  (1796-1881).  .  .  .318 
Borgess,  Thomas  (/{.  1786)  .  .  .  .818 
Bargees,  Thomas  (1784  7-1807)  .  .  .318 
Burgess,  Thomas  (1766-1887).  .  .  .818 
Burgess,  Thomas  (1791-1864).  .  .  ,814 
Borgess,  William  (1749  7-1818)       .        .        .814 
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Buigess,  William  (17(5  7-1813)  .  .  .  S15 
Borgess,  William  Oakley  (1818-1H441  .  .  SSI? 
Bargh,  Benedict  {ft.  1473)  .  .  .  .81a 
Bnrgh,  Hubert  de  {d.  1248)  .  .  .  .815 
Borgb,  James  (1714-1776)  .  .  .  .  S'H 
Bargh,  Sir  John  (1563-1594)  .  .  .  .  ;a3 
Bnrgh,  Bichard  de  {d.  1248)  ...  .  »33 
Burgh,  Richard  de,  second  Earl  of  Ulstor  and 

fourth  Earl  of  Connaoght  (1269  7-1838)       . 
Bargh,  Ulick  de  (1604-1657),  fifth  Earl  and 

Marquis  of  Clanricacde. 
Bargh,  Sir  Ulysses  Bagenal,  second   Baiaa 

Downes  (1788-1863) 

Burgh,  Walter  de,  called  Earl  of  Ulster  (d. 

1871)     

Bargh,  Walter  Hussey  (1743-1788) 

Bnrgh,  William  de,  sixtii  Lord  at  Connaoght 

and  third  Earl  of  Ulstor  (1319-1888) 
Bargh,  William  de    {d.    1804).    See   nnder 

Fitzaldhelm,  William. 
Borgh,  WUliam  (1741^-1808)    .        .        .        .881 
BorgbaU,  Edward  (<L  166S)     .        .        .        .882 
Borghers,  Michael  (1658  7-1727)      .        .        .386 
BorgherBli,  Bartholomew,  Lord,  the  eldw  id. 

1865) SSS 

Borghcrsh,  Bartholomew,  Iiord,  the  yoanger 

{d.  1869) 884 

Borghersh,  Henry  (1883-1340)        .        .        .SSS 
Boigherah,  Lord.     See  Fane. 
Burgis,  Edward  (1678  7-1747).  .        .SSS 

Borghley,  Barons.    See  Cecal,  William,  first 

Baron,  1520-1598;   OecU,  Thomas,  second 

Baron,1543-1688. 
Burgo,  Dr.     See   Barke,   Thomas  (1710?- 

1776). 
Bargoyne,  Hugh  Talbot  (1833-1870)  .  .  838 
Borgoyne,  Sir  John  (1739-1786)  .  .  .888 
Bnrgoyne,  John  (1733-1793)  .  .  .  .  840 
Borgoyne,  Sir  John  For  (1783-1871)  .  .  848 
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Burke,  Edmund  (1739-1797)  . 
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Bomet,  James  M.  (1788-1816) 
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Bomet,  Thomas  (d.  1760) 
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Gilbert  (1648-1716). 
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Bomett,  John  (1729-1784)  .414 
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Bomett,  Sir  William  (1770-1861)   .        .        .414 
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Edward. 
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Burton,  John  (1710-1771)  .  .  .  .462 
Burton,  John  Hill  (1809-1881)  .  .  .463 
Burton,  Robert  (1577-1640)     .        .  .464 

Burton,  Robert  or  Biohard  (1682  7-1726  7)  .  466 
Barton,  Simon  (16907-1744)  .  .  .  .466 
Barton,  Thomas  (fl.  1656-1659)  .  .  .469 
Burton,  William  (d.  1616)  .  .  .  .  468 
Burton,  William  (1675-1646)  .  .  .  .470 
Barton,  WilUam  (1609-1667)  .  .  .  .471 
Barton,  WiUiam  Evans  (1808-1860)  .  .  472 
Burton,  William  Paton  (1828-1888)  .  .478 
Burtt,  Joseph  (1818-1876)  .  .  .  .478 
Bury,  Arthur  (1624-1718)  .  .  .  .478 
Bury,  Lady  Charlotte  Susan  U.  (1775-1861)  .  474 
Bury,  Edward  (1616-1700)  .476 

Bury,  Edward  (1794-1858)  .476 

Bury,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (1644-1730)    .         .         .476 
Bury,  Henry  de  ( fl.  1380).     See  Bederic. 
Bary,  John  of  ( fl.  1460).    See  John. 

Bury,  John  (;?.  1667) 477 

Bary,  John  (1580-1667) 477 

~ 477 
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480 
481 
481 
488 
484 
486 
486 
487 
487 
489 


Bury,  Richard  de  (1281-1845)  . 
I  Bury,  Samuel  (1663-1780) 
,  Bary,  Thomas  (1666-1733) 

Bury,  Thomas  Talbot  (1811-1877)  . 

Busby,  Bichard  (1606-1695)     . 

Busby,  Thomas  (1755-1888)     . 

Bush,  Paul  (1490-1658)    .... 

Bushe,  Charles  Kendal  (1767-1848; 
I  Bushell,  Brown  {d.  1651) .... 
I  BusheU,  Seth  (1631-1684) 

BusheU,  Thomas  (1694-1674)  . 

Bushnan,  John  SteTenson  (1808  7-1884) . 

Bushnell,  Mrs.  Catherine  (1835-1861).    See 
Hayes,  Catherine. 

Bnslinell,  John  {d.  1701) .  .        .  490 

Bushnell,  Walter  (160»-1667) .        ...  490 

Bosk,  Hans,  the  elder  (1772-1862)  .        .        .491 

Busk,  Hans,  the  younger  (1815-1889)     .        .  491 
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Bas8,  Bobert  WiUiam  (1804-187S)  . 

Bossy,  Sir  John  (d.  1899) 

Batehell,  Martin  tmi  (1735-1812  ?). 

Batcher,  Edmund  (1767-18321 

Butcher,  Richard  (1588-1665  ?) 

Batcher,  Samnel  (1811-1876)  . 

Bate,  third  Barl  of.  See  Btnart,  John  (1713- 

1792). 
Butler,  Alban  (1711-1778)        .        .        .        .495 

Batler,  Charles  (d.  1647) 49G 

Butler,  Charles  (1750-1883)  .  .  .  .497 
Butler,  Edmnnd  (d.  1551;        .  .        .499 

ButUr,  Sir  Edward  Oerard  (1770-1825) .  .  500 
Butler,  Lady  Eleanor  (1745  ?-1839)  .600 

Batler,  Qeorge  (1774-1868)     .        .  .601 

Batler,  OeoiKe  Slade  (1881-1883)  .  .  .603 
Batler,  James,  seooad  Earl  of  Ormonde  (1881- 

1883) 603 

Batler,  James,  foarth  Earl  of  Ormonde  {A, 

1463) 603 

Butler,  James,  fifth  Earl  of  Ormonde  and 

Earl  of  Wiltshire  (1430-1461)  .  .  .603 
Batler,  James  (fl.  1631-1684) .  .  .  .608 
Butlec,  James,  twelfth  Earl  and  first  Duke  of 

Ormonde  (1610-1688) 604 

Batler,   James,   second   Duke  of  Ormonde 

(1666-1745) 613 

Batler,  James  Armar  (1837-1854)    .  .617 

Sutler,  John,  sixth  Earl  of  Ormonde  {d,  1478)  618 

Batler,  John  (d.  1800) 618  , 

Butler,  John  (1717-1803)         .  .619 

Batler,  Joseph  (1693-1763)  .        .        .619 

Batler,   Sir  Fierce  or  Piers,  eighth  Earl  of 

Ormoade    and   first    Earl  'of   Ossory   (d. 

1689) 684 

Batler,  Pierce,  third  Visooont  Oalmoy  (1668- 

1740) .635 

Botler,  Richard,  third  Viscount  Monntgarret 

1678-1661) 636 

Butler,  Richard  (d.  1791)  .  .  .  .636 
Butler,  Samuel  (1612-1680)  .  .  .  .638 
Butler,  Samnel  (1774-1839)  .  .  .  .638 
Batler,  Simon  (1757-1797)  .  .  .  .529 
Butler,  Theobald  {d.  1305-6)  .  .  .  .  689  i 
Butler,  Thomas  {fl.  1670)  .  .  .  .681 
Batler,  Thomas,  tenth  Earl  of  Ormonde  (1682-         I 

1614) 681 

Batler,Thomas,Earlof  Ossory  (1684-1680)  .688 
Butler,  Thomas  Hamly  (1763  ?-18B8)  .  537  i 

Batler,  Walter,  of  Kiloash,  eleventh  Earl  of 

Ormonde  (1569-1688) 588 

Batler,  Walter,  Coant  {d.  1684)       .  .588 

Batler,  Weeden,  the  elder  (1748-1888)    .        .  S41 
Botler,  Weeden,  the  younger  (1778-1881)       .  541 
Batler  or  Boteler,  WiUiam  {d.  1410?)     .        .  541  ' 
Butler,  William  (1685-1618)    .  .        .642 

Botler,  William  Archer  (1814  ?-1848)  .  .  548 
Butt,  Oeorge  (1741-1796)  .        .644 

Butt,  Isaac  (1818-1879) 545 

Batter,  John  (1791-1877)         .        .        .        .546 
Batter,  Nathaniel  (.d.  1664)      .        ,        .        .  546  . 
Butter,  William  (1728-1805)    .        .        .        .  647  I 
Butterfield,  Bobert  (ft.  1629)  .        .        .  647  i 

Bntterfield,  Swithnn  {d.  1611)  .  .  .548 
Bntterworth,  Edwin  (1812-1848)  .  .  .648 
Butterworth,  Henry  (1786-1860)  .  .  .649 
Botterworth,  James  (1771-18871  .  .  .549 
Butterworth,  John  (1737-1803  .  ,  .550 
Butterworth,  Joseph  (1770-1828)  .  .  .550 
Butterant,  Viscount  (1660-1617).   See  Barry, 

David  Fitziames  de. 
Botton,  Balph  (A,  1680)  .  ...  650 


PASS 
Button,  Sir  Thomas  {d.  1684) .  .  .  .561 
Button  or  Bitton,  William  I  (<{.  1264)  .  .561 
Button  or  Bitton,  William  II  (d.  1374)  .  .  55S 
Button,  Sir  William  (d.  1666) .        .        .        .  5SS 

Butts,  John  {d.  1764) Sit 

Butts,  Bobert  (1684-1748)  .  .  .  .  6(4 
Butts,  Sir  William  (d.  1546)  .  .  .  .  6iS 
Buzhull,  Sir  Alan  (1823-1381)  .  .  .  SS6 
Buxton,  Bertha  H.  (1844-1881)  .  .  .567 
Bnxton,  Charles  (1838-1871)  .  .  .  .657 
Burton,  Jedidiah  (1707-1778) .  .  .  .658 
Buxton,  Richard  (1786-1865)  .  .  .  .  SU 
Bnxton,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  (1786-1845)  .  SS9 
Byam,  Edward  (1586-1689).  See  under  By&m, 

Henry. 
Byam,  Henry  (1680-1669)        .        .  .541 

Byam,  John  (1588  7-1658).    See  onder  Byam, 
Hemry. 

Byer,  Nicholas  {d.  1681) 5«S 

Byerley,  Eatliarine  (1797-1862).     See  Thom- 
son. 
Byerley,  Thomas  (d.  1836)       .        .        .        .  6M 
Byers  or  Byres,  James  (17S8-1817j  .        .  568 

Byfield,  Adoniram  (d.  1660)     .        .        .        .  6SS 

Byfield,  John  (;?.  1830) 568 

Byfield,  Nicholas  (1579-1633) .  ...  664 
Byfield,  Richard  (1598  7-1664)  .        .665 

Byles,  Sir  John  Barnard  (1801-1884)  .  .  505 
Bylot,  Robert  [fl.  1610-1616)  .  ...  566 
Byng,  Andrew  (1674-1653)  .  .  .  .  S«7 
Byng,  George,  Viscount    Torrington  (186&- 

1783)      . 
Byng,  John  (1704-1757) 


Byng,  Sir  John,    Earl  of  Strafford   (1773- 

1860)      .... 
Byng,  Thomas  {d.  1609)  . 
Bynham,  Simon  {,fl.  1835).     See  Binham. 
Bynneman,  Henry  {d.  1568) 
Byrd,  WilUom  (1540-1683) 
Byrhtferth,  less  correctly  written  Bridferth 

(fl.  1000)       .... 
Byrne,  Anne  Frances  (1775-1837) 
Byme,  Charles  (1761-1788)     . 
Byrne,  Letitia  (1779-1849) 
Byme,  Miles  (1780-1862) 
Byme,  Oscar  (1796  7-1867)      . 
Byme,  WilUam  (1748-1805)     . 
Bymstan,  Bimstan,  or  Beomstan  {d.  933) 
Byrom,  John  (1693-1768) 
Byron,  Oeorgo  Grordon,  sixth  Baroa  (1788- 

1834)     

Byrou,  Henry  James  (1884'-1884) 
Byron,  John,  first  Baron  Byron  (d.  16»2) 
Byron,  John  (1723-1786) . 
Byron,  Sir  Thomas  ((2. 1644)    . 
Byrth,  Thomas  (1798-1849)    . 
Bysshe,  Sir  Edward  (1616  7-1679)  . 
Bysshe,  Edward  { ^.  1718) 
Bythner,  VictorinujB  T1606  7-1670  ?) 

Cabanel,  Rudolph  (1768-1889) 
Cabbell,  Benjamin  Bond  (1781-1874) 
Cabot,  Sebastian  (1474-1667)  . 
Caddick,  Richard  (1740-1819) . 
Cade,  John  {d.  1460) 
Cade,  John  (1784-1806)    . 
Cade  or  Caddy,  Laurence  {fl.  1683) 
Cade,  Salusbury  (1660  7-1730) 

Cadell  (d.  909) 

Cadell  (d.  948) 

CadeU  (d.  1176)        .... 
Cadell,  Francis  (1883-1879)    . 
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•Cadell,  Jessie  (1844-1884)       . 

Cadell,  Bobert  (1788-1849)      .... 
-OadeU,  Thomas,  the  elder  (1743-1809)    . 

Oadell,  ThomiM,  the  roanger  (1778-1886). 
See  under  Cadell,  Thomas,  the  elder  (1742- 
1809). 

CadeU,  William  Archibald  (1775-1866)   . 

Cademan,  Sir  Thomas  (1690  ?-16El) 

Cadoc,  called   the  Wise,   in  Welsh  Cattwg 

Ddoeth  [d.  570  ?) . 
'  Cadogan.    See  also  Cadwgan. 

Cadogan,  Oharles  (1691-1776).  See  ander 
Cadogan,  William,  first  Earl  Cadogan. 

Cadogan,  Henry  (1780-1818)    .... 

Cadogan,  WilUam  (1601-1661) 

Cadogan,  William,  first  Earl  Cadogan  (1676- 
1796)     

Cadogan,  William  (1711-179T) 

Codroe,  Saint  {d.  976  ?) 

Cadvan  (6th  cent.) 642 

Cadvan(d.  617?or684?)        .        .        .        .642 
'  Cadwalader.    See  Cndwalla. 

Cadwaladrt(i.ll73) 649 

Cadwaladr,  Casail  ( rt.  1590)     .        .        .        .648 
-Cadwaladr  Vendigaid.i.e.  the  Blessed  (i.664  ?)  643 

CadwaUadorBogert  1668-1610)       .        .        .644 

Cadwallon,     See  Cndwalla. 

Cadwgan  (d.  1113) 644 


«S1 
689 


.  688 


688 
634 

634 
639 
689 


See 


646 


Cadwgan,  also  called  Martin  (d.  1341) 

Cadyman,  Sir  Thomas  (1690  7-1661). 
Cademan. 

Cesdmon  (sometimes  oormptly  written  Ced- 
mon),  Saint  [fl.  670) 

Cffidwalla  {d.  684) 

CeBdwalla(659?-68g) 

'Caerleon,Lewisof.  See  nnder  Charlton,IjewiB. 

Caernarvon.    See  Carnarron. 

CcBsar,  Sir  Charles  (1590-1643) 
•CBesar,  Henry  (1662  ?-1686)     . 

Cffisar,  Sir  Jnlius  (1558-1686) 

Caesar,  Jnlins  (1656  ?-1713  ?)  . 

Cesar,  Sir  Thomas  (1561-1610) 

Caffin,  Sir  James  Crawford  (1813-1888) 

CaSyn,  Matthew  (1698-1714)  . 

Cahill,  Daniel  William  (1796-1864) 

Cailland,  John  (d.  1810)  . 

Caillin  (;?.  660)        .... 

Caimin  or  Camin,  Saint  {d.  668)     . 

Cain,  Bhys  (16th  cent.)    . 

Cainnech  or  Cannicns,  Saint  {d.  698  ?) 

CaimerosB,  Alexander  (d.  1701) 

Caimcroes,  Bobert  (d.  1644)  . 

Cajmech,  Saint  {d.  689  ?) 

Caimes,  David  (1646-1799)     . 

Caimes,  John  Elliot  (1838-1876)    . 

Cairns,  Hngh  UcCaunont,  first  Eazl  Cairns 
(1819-1886)  . 

Cairns,  William  (d.  1848) 

Caistor,  Biohard  {d.  1490) 

Caithness,  Earls  of.  See  Sinclair,  Sir  Wil- 
liam, first  Earl,  1404  7-1480;  Sinclair, 
George,  fonrth  Earl,  d.  1689;  Sinclair, 
Qeorge,  fifth  EarL  1666  7-1648 ;  Sinclair, 
Jamee,  fourteenth  Earl,  1891-1881. 

Cains  or  Kay,  John,  sometimes  called  the 
elder  {fl.  1480) 678 

OaioB,  John  (1610-1678) 678 

■Oaiiu,  Thomas  (d.  1673) 677 

Calah,  John  (1768-1798) 678 

Calamy,  Benjamin  (1642-1681!)       .        .        .678 

Calamy,  Edmnnd,  the  elder  (1600-1666)        .  679 

■Calamy,  Edmnnd,  the  yoanger  (1686  7-1686) .  683 
TOL.  ni. 
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Calamy,  Edmnnd  (1671-1782) . 
CaUmy,  Edmnnd  (1697  7-1766) 
Calcacns  (^.  84).    See  Galcacns. 
Caloott.     See  also  Calloott. 
Caloott,  Wellins  (ft.  1756-1769)      . 
Calcraft,  Sir  Granby  Thomas  (1770-1830) 
Calcraft,  John,  the  elder  (1726-1772)      . 
Calcraft,  John,  the  yonnger  (1766-1881) 
Calcraft,  WiUiam  (1800-1879) 
Caldecott,  John  (1800-1849)    . 
Caldecott,  Bandolph  (1846-1886)    . 
Caldecott,  Thomas  (1744-1888)       . 
Colder,  James  Tait  (1794  7-1864)    . 
Calder,  John  (1788-1815) 
Calder,  Eobert  (1650  7-1728)  . 
Calder  Sir  Bobert  (1745-1818) 
Calderbank,  James  (1769-1831)      . 
Calderbank,  Leonard  (1809-1864)  . 
Calderwood,  David  (1676-1660) 
Calderwood,  Margaret  (1716-1774) . 
Colderwood,  Sir  WiUiam,  Lord  Polton  (16607- 

1788)     

Caldwall,  James  (&.  1789)        .... 
Caldwall,  Bichard  (1506  7-1684)     . 
CaldweU,  Sir  Alexander  (1768-1889)      . 
Caldwell,  Andrew,  the  elder  (1788-1808) 
Caldwell,  Sir  Benjamin  (1737  7-1820)     . 
Caldwell,  Hnme  (1783-1762)   .... 
Caldwell,  John  (1628-1679).    See  Fenwiok. 
Calenins,  Walter  {d.  1151)      .... 
Caleto  or  Canx,  John  de  {d.  1268)  . 

Caley,  John  (d.  1834) 

Calfhill,  James  (1680  7-1670) . 

Calhonn,  Patrick  (1727-1796) . 

Calkin,  James  (1786-1862)      .... 

OaU,  Sir  John  (1782-lBOl)       .... 

Callachan,  King  of  Ireland  {d.  964).     See 

Ceallaohan. 
Callanan,  Jeremiah  John  (1796-1839)    . 
Callander,  Earl  of  {d.  1674).     See  Living 

■tone,  James. 
Callander,  James  (1745-1883).     See  Cam|>- 

bell.  Sir  James. 
Callander,  John  ((2. 1789)        .... 
Callcott,  Sir  Angnstns  Wall  (1779-1844) 
Calloott,  John  WaU  (1766-1821)     . 
Calloott,  Maria,  Lady  (1786-1842)  . 
Callcott,  William  Hntohins  (1807-1883) 
Callender,  George  William  (1880-1878) 
Callander,  James  Thomson  [d.  1808) 
Callis,  Bobert  (fi.  1634)  . 
CaUow,  John  (1823-1878) 
Calthorpe,  Sir  Henry  (1586-1687)  . 
Calthrope,  Sir  Charles  (d.  1616)     . 
Calveley,  Sir  Hugh  {d.  1808)  . 
Calver,  Edward  (fl.  1649) 
Calveriey,  Charles  Stnart  (1881-1864) 
Colverley,  Henry  {d.  1660-1).     See  nnder 

Calveriey,  Walter. 
Calveriey,  Walter  {d.  1606)     . 
Calvert,  Caroline  Lonisa  Waring  (1884-1873)  717 
Calvert,  Charles,  the  elder  (1754-1797).    See 

nnder  Calvert,  Charl«s  (1785-1863). 
Calvert,  Charles  (1786-1852)  .  .        .718 

Calvert,  Charles  Alexander  (1828-1879) .  .  718 
Calvert,  Edward  (1799-1883^  .  .  .  .719 
Calvert,  Frederick,  sixth  Baron  Baltimore 

(1731-1771) 730 

CaJvert,  Frederick  Baltimore  (1798-1877)  .  720 
Calvert,  Frederick  Crace  (1819-1878)  .  .  731 
Calvert,    George,    first    Baron    Baltimore 

(16807-1689) 731 
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Calvert,  George  (1785-1825)    . 
Calvert,  Sir  Harry  (1768  ?-1826) 
Calvert,  James  Snowden  (1826-1884) 
Calvert,  Leonard  {d.  1647) 
Calvert,  Michael  (1770-1862) 
CtUvert,  Thomas  (1606-1G79) 
Calvert,  Thomas  (1776-1840) 
Cambell    or   Campbell,   Sir  James 

1642)    

Cambrensis,  Giialdns  (1146  7-1220  ?). 

Giraldos. 
Cambridge,  John  {d.  1885).    See  Cantebrig, 

John  de. 
Cambridge,  Diike  of  (1774-1860).     See  Adol- 

phns  Frederick. 
Cambridge,  Earls  of.     See  Langley,  Edward 

de,  1841-1402;  Biohard,f!.  1416:  Hamilton, 

James,  first  Earl,  1589-1625;    Hamilton, 

James,  second  Earl,  1606-1649 ;  Hamilton, 

William,  third  Earl,  1616-1651. 
Cambridge,  Richard  Owen  (1717-1802) .        .  728 
Camden,  Marqois  of  (1759-1840).    See  Piatt, 

John  Jeffreys. 
Camden,  Earl  of  (1718-1798).     See  Pratt, 

Charles. 
Camden,  William  (1561-1628) 
Cameleac  {d.  927).    See  Cimelliaao. 
Camelford,   fiist   Baron   (1787-1798). 

Pitt,  Thomas. 
Cameron,  Sir  Alan  (1758-1828) 
Cameron,  Alexander  (1747-1828)    . 
Cameron,  Sir  Alexander  (1781-1850) 
Cameron,  Archibald  (1707-1758)     . 
Cameron,  Charles  Dnncon  {d.  1870) 
Cameron,  Charles  Hay  (1795-1880) 
Cameron,  Donald  (16957-1748)      . 
Cameron,  Sir  Ewen  or  Evan  (1629-1719) 
Cameron,  George  Ponlett  (1806-1882)    . 
Cameron,  Hngh  (1705-1871)   . 
Cameron,  John  {d.  1446) .... 
Cameron,  John  (1679  ?-1626) . 
Cameron,  John  (1724-1799)    . 
Cameron,  John  (1771-1816) 
Tohi 
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Cameron,  Sir  John  (1778-1844) 
Cameron,  John  Alexander  (d.  1886) 
Cameron,  Jnlia  Margaret  (1815-1879)  . 
Cameron,  Lncy  Lyttelton  (1781-1858)  . 
Cameron,  Bichard  (d.  1680)  . 
Cameron,  William  (1761-1811) 
Camidge,  John,  the  elder  (1785-1808)  . 
Camidge,  John,  the  yonnger  (1790-1869  > 
Camidge,  Matthew  (1768-1844)  . 
Camm,  Anne  (1627-1705) 
Camm,  John  (1604  ?-165«)  . 
Camm,  Thomas  (1641-1707) , . 
Camnun,  Saint  {d.  658).  See  Caimin. 
Camocke,  George  (1666  7-1722  ?)  .  .  .767 
CamoTS,  Thomas  de,  fifth  Baron  {d.  1420)  .  768 
Campbell,  Alexander  (d.  1608)  .  .  .769 
Campbell,  Alexander,  second  earl  of  Harch- 

mont  (1676-1740) 760 

Campbell,  Alexander  (1764-1824)  .  .  .760 
Campbell,  Alexander  (1788-1866)  .  .  .762 
Campbell,  Anna  Haokenzie,  Coontessof  Bal- 

cures,  and  afterwards  of  Argyll  (1621  ?- 

1706?) 768 

Campbell,  Archibald,  second  Earl  of  Argyll 

{d.  1618) .764 

Campbell,  Archibald,  fonrth  Earl  of  Argyll 

d.  1658) .766 

Campbell,  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of  Argyll 

(1680-1678) 7«« 


Campbell,  Archibald,  seventh  Earl  of  Argyll 

(16767-1688) 7T» 

Campbell,  Archibald,  Harqois  of  Argyll  and 

eighth  Earl  (1598-1661)       .        .        .        .771 
Campbell,  Archibald,  ninth  Earl  of  Argyll 

(d.  1685) .781 

Campbell,  Archibald,  first  Dolce  of   Aigrll 

{d.  1708) 790 

Campbell,  Archibald  (d.  1744)  .  .  .791 
Campbell,  Archibald  (1691-1766)  .  .  .792 
Campbell,  Archibald,  third  Dnlce  of  AiktU 

(1682-1761)  798 

Campbell,  Archibald  (1726  7-1780)  .  .  794 
Campbell,  Sir  Archibald  (1789-1791)  .  .  794 
Campbell,  Sir  Archibald  (1769-1848)  .  .  795 
Campbell,  Colin,  second  Lord  Campbell  and 

first  Earl  of  ArgyU  (d.  1498)        .  .797 

Campbell,    Colin,   third  Earl  of  Argyll   (d. 

1680) 798 

Campbell,   Colin,  sixth  Earl  of  Argyll  (d. 

1684) 799 

Campbell,  Colin  (1644-1726)  .  .  .  .860 
CampbeU,  Colin  {d.  1729)  .  .  .  .800 
Campbell,  Colin  (d.  1782)  .  .  .  .801 
CampbeU,  Colin  (1764-1814)  .  .  .  .801 
Campbell,  Sir  Colin  (1776-1847)  .  .  .80S 
CampbeU,  Sir    Colin,    Baron  Clyde    (1792- 

1868) 808 

Camphell,    Daniel  (more  correctly  Donald) 

(1665-1729)  .  806 

CampbeU,  Daniel  or  Donald  (1671  7-1763)  .  801 
Campbell,  Donald  {d.  1562)  .  .  .  .807 
Campbell,  Donald  (1751-1804)  .  .  .807 
CampbeU,  Dnnoan  (16807-1780)    .  .808 

Campbell,  Lord  Frederick  (1799-1816)  .  .  809 
Campbell,  Frederick  WUliam  (1782-1846)  .  809 
CampbeU,  George  (1719-1796)  .  .  .  80» 
CampbeU,  George  (1761-1817)  .  .  .810 
CampbeU,  Sir  Gny  (1786-1849)  .  .  .810 
CampbeU,  Harriette  (1817-1841)  .  .  .811 
Campbell,  Hugh,  third  Earl  of  Loodonn  (d. 

1781) Ml 

CampbeU,  Sir  Hay  (1784-1828)  .        .819 

Campbell,  Sir  James  (1670-1642).    See  Cun- 

beU. 
CampbeU,  Sir  James  (1667-1745)  .  .  .818 
Campbell,  Sir  James  (1768-1819)  .  .  .814 
Campbell,  Sir  James  (1745-1882)  .  .  .814 
Campbell,  Sir  James  (1778  7-1886)  .  .  818 
CampbeU,  Sir  John  {d.  1663) .  .  .  .816 
Campbell,  John,  first  Earl  of  Londonn  (1598- 

1668) 81» 

Campbell,  John,  first  Eail  of  Breadalbane 

(1(135-1716) S18 

CsjnpbeU,  John,  second  Dake  of  ArgyU  and 

Dnke  of  Greenwich  (1678-1743) .        .        .691 
Campbell,  John  (1708-1776)    .  .        .  9» 

CampbeU,  John,  third  Earl  of  Breadalbane 

(1696-1782) 827 

Campbell,  John,   fourth  Earl  at   Loodoon 

(1706-1782) 8S8 

CampbeU,  John  (1768-1784)  .  ...  898 
CampbeU,  John  (1790  7-1790)  .        .        .829 

CampbeU,  John  (1766-1840)  ...  .890 
CampbeU,  Sir  John  (1807-1855)  .  .  .830 
CampbeU,  John,  first  Baron  CampbeU  (177i^ 

1861) 811 

CampbeU,  John,  second  Marqois  of  Breadal- 
bane (1796-1862J 8tS 

CampbeU,  Sir  John  {1780-1868)  .  .  .888 
CampbeU,  John  (1794-1867)  .  .  .  .  SS» 
CampbeU,  Sir  John  (180^1878)     .        .        .  8» 
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t^ampbell,  John  Francii  (1823-1886)  .  .  840 
CunbbeU,  John  UoLeod  (1800-1878)     .        .  810 

CampbeU,  NeU  {d.  1627) 841 

Campbell,  Sir  NeU  (1776-1827)  .  .  .841 
Campbell,  Sir  Patrick  (1778-1841)  .  .  842 
Campbell,  Bobert  (d.  1722)  ....  848 
OampbeU,  Bobert  Calder  (1793-1857)  .  .  848 
Campbell,  Thomas  (1788-17gE)  .  .  .844 
Campbell,  Thomaa  (1777-1844)  .  .  .844 
Campbell,  Thomas  (1790-1888)  .  .  .848 
t:ampbell,  William  (d.  1806)  .  .  .  .849 
Campbell,  Willielma,  Yisooimtess  Qlenorchy 

(1741-1786) 849 

Campden,  Visoomits.     See  Hicks,  Baptiste, 
first  ViBcount,  1EB1-1B29 ;  Noel,  Edward, 
second  Viscount,  1682-1648 ;  Noel,  Baptist, 
third  ViBCOunt,  1611-1682. 
Campeggio,  Lorenzo  (1472-1680)    .        .         .860 
Campion,  Edmnnd  (1540-1681)      .        .        .860 
■Campion,  George  B.(  1796-1870)    .        .        .856 
Campion,  Maria  (1777-1808).    See  Pope. 
Campion,  Thomas  {d.  1620*    .        .        .        .866 
Campion,  o/taaWigmore.William  (1699-1666)  856 
CamTillB,  Gerard  de  ((2. 1216?)      .        .        .866 
Camville,  Thomas  de(<2. 1286)        .        .        .866 
Canada,  Visconnl  (1667  7-1640).    See  Alexan- 
der, Sir  William. 
Cancellar,  James  {fl.  1664)     .  .        .867 

Candidua,    Hugh    {fl.    1107?-1165?)       See 

Hagh. 
C^indish.     See  Cavendish. 

<!audler,  Ann  (1740-1814)  .  .  .  .857 
Candlish,  Robert  Smith  (1806-1878)  .  .  867 
Cane,  Bobert  (1807-1868)  .  .  .  .660 
Canes,  Vincent  (d.  1672)  .  .  .  .861 
Canfield,  Benedict  (1668-1611)  .  .  .861 
Canions  or  Kenny,  Saint  (d.  698  7).  SeeCain- 

nech. 
Cann,  Abraham  (1794-1864)   .        .        .        .862 

Canne,  John  (d.  1667  7) 868 

Cannera  or  Cainner,  Saint  {d.  680  7)  .  .  866 
Canning,  Charles  John,  Earl  Canning  (1812- 

1862) 866 

Canning,  Elizabeth  (IT84-I778)  .  .  .870 
Caxming,  George  (1770-1827) .  .  .  .872 
Canning,  Eichard  (1708-1776)  .  .  .888 
Canning,  Stratford,  first  Visconnt  Stratford 

da  BedoliSe  (1786-1880)       .        .  .888 

Cannon,  Bichard  (1779-1866)  .  .896 

Cumon,  Bobert  (1668-1722)    .  .        .807 

Canon  or  Canonicns,  John  {/L  1820)       .        .  897 
Canot,  Peter,  Charles  (1710-1777)  .        .        .898 
■Cansfield,  Benedict  (1668-1611).     See  Can- 
field. 
Cant,  Andrew  (1690  7-1668)     .  .        .898 

Cantebrig  or  Cambridge,  John  de  {d.  1886)  .  899 
-Cantelape,  Cantilnpe,  Cantelo,  or  Canteleo, 

Folk  de(fZ.  1209) 899 

Cantelnpe,  George  de  {d.  1878)       .        .        .899 
'Canteliipe,  Nicholas  de,  third  Baron  Cante- 
lape by  writ  (({.  1855) 899 

Cantelape,  Boger  de  {fl.  1248)  .        .899 

-Cantelape,   Simon,  called   he   Norman  {d. 

1349) 809 

Cantelape,  Thomas  de  (1218  7-1882)  .  .  900 
Cantelape,  Walter  de  {d.  1266)       .  .904 

'Cantelope,  William  de,  first  Baron  Cantelape 

{d.  1389) 006 

Cuitelope,  William  de,  second  Baron  Cante- 
lape {d.  1261) 906 

Oantelnpe,  William  de,  third  Baron  Cante- 
lape (d.  1254) 907 


Canterbary,  Visconnts.  Bee  Manners-Satton, 

Charles,  first  yisconnt,   1780-1845;   Man- 

ners-Salton,  John   Henry    Thomas,  third 

Visconnt,  1814-1877. 
Cantillon,  Bichard  {d.  1784)  .  .  .  .907 
Canton,  John  (1718-1772)  .  .  .  .908 
Cantrell,  Henry  (1686  7-1778)  .  .  .909 
Cantwell,  Andrew  {d.  1764)  .  .  .  .  909 
Cannte  or  Cnnt  (994  7-1086)  .  .  .  .910 
Canute,  Bobert  {fl.  1170).     See  Bobert  of 

Cricklade. 
Canvane,  Peter  (1720-1786)    .        .        .        .917 
Canynges,  William  (18997-1474)    .        .        .917 
Cnpe,  William  Timothy  (1806-1868)  .  919 

Ciipel,  Arthur,  first  Baron  Capel  of  Hadham 

(1810  7-1649) 919 

Capel,  Arthur,  Barl  of  Essex  (1681-1688)  .  921 
Capel,  Sir  Henry,  Lord  Capel  of  Tewkesbory 

[d.  1696) 926 

Capel,  Eiohard  (1686-1656)  .  .  .  .926 
Capel,  Sir  Thomas  Bladen  (1776-1858)  .  .  937 
Capel,  William,  third  Earl  of  Essex  (1697- 

1748) 988 

Capel,  EJwMd  (1718-1781)  ....  988 
Cirael    Coningsby,   Catherine,   Countess  of 

Essex  (1794-1882).  See  Stephens.Catherine. 
Capellanos,  John  {fl.  1410  7).     See  Walton, 

John. 
Capgrare,  John  (1898-1464)  ...  .939 
Capon,  John,  aliat  Balcot  {d.  1667)  .  .  981 
Capon,  William  {d.  1560)  .  .  .  .982 
Capon,  William  (1757-1827)  .  .  .  .982 
Cappe,  Newcome  (1788-1800) .  .  .  .988 
Capper,  Francis  (1786-1818)  .  .  .  .984 
Capper,  James  (1748-1825)      .        .  .984 

Capper,  Joseph  (1727-1804)  .  .  .  .984 
Capper,    Loniss    (1776-1840).     Bee    ander 

Capper,  James. 
Csppoch,  Thomas  (1719-1746).  See  Coppook. 
Caraocioli,  Charles  {fl.  1766) .        .        .        .086 

Caracbums  (>?.  50) 9S6 

Caradoo,  Sir  John  Francis,  first  Baron  How- 
den  (1762-1889) 986 

Caradoc,    Sir  John   Hobart,   second  Baron 

Howden  (1799-1878) 988 

Caradog  {d.  1085) 989 

Caradog  of  Llancarran  {d.  1147  7)  .  .  989 

Caradori-Allan,   Maria    Caterina    Bosalbina 

(1800-1866) 089 

Carantaoas,   ui  modem   Welsh    Carannog, 

Saint  (^450) 940 

Carausins  (846  7-298) 941 

Carbery,  second  Earl  of  (1600  7-1686).    See 

Vaughan,  Bichard. 
Card,  Henry  (1779-1844)         .        .        .        .945 
Cardale,  John  Bate  (1802-1677)      .        .        .946 
Cardale,  Paul  (1706-1776)       .        .        .        .047 
Carder,  Peter  (fl.  1677-1586) .  .        .948 

Cardigan,  seventh  Earl  of  (1797-1868).    See 

Brudenel,  James  Thomas. 
Cardmaker,  alias  Taylor,  John  {d.  1555)        .  948 
Garden,  Anthony  (1772-1818)  .        .        .949 

Cardon,  Philip  (d.  1817?).  See  onder  Cardon, 

Anthony. 
Cardonnel,  Adam  [de]  {d.  1719)       .        .        .  949 
Cardonnel,    afterwards      Cardonnel-Lawson 

Adam  [Mansfeldt]  de  {d.  1820)     .        .        .060 
Cardonnel,  Philip  de  (d.  1667).    See  under 

Cardonnel,  Adam  [de]  {d.  1719). 
Cardross,  Barons.  See  Erskine,Daniel,  second 

Baron,  1616-1671;   Erskine,  Henry,  third 

Baron,  1660-1698. 
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Cardwell,  Edwucd  (1787-1861)  .951 

Cudwell,  Edward,  Visooimt  (1818-1888)  .  953 
Cue,  Henry  (1616-1688)  .        .  .961 

Careless,  William  {d.  1689).    See  Carlos. 
Carenciow,  Alexander  {i,  1701).    See  Cairu- 

croas. 
Corew.  See  iJbo  Carey  and  Cary. 
Caraw,  Sir  Alexander  (1609-1614)  .  .  .966 
Carew,  Bampfylde  Moore  (1698-1770  ?) .  .956 
Carew,  Sir  Benjamin  Hallowell  (1760-1881)  .  966 
Carev,  Sir  Edmond  (1161-1618)  .  .  .958 
Carew,  Elizabeth,  Lady  (/1. 1590).  See  Carey, 

Elizabeth,  Lady. 
Oarew,  Sir  George  (d.  1613)     .        .        .        .959 
Carew,  Oeorge  {d.  1588).    Bee  nnder  Carew, 

George,  Baron  Carew  of  Clopton  and  Earl 

of  lotnes. 
Carew,  George,  Baron  Caiew  of  Clopton  and 

Earl  of  Totnes  (1655-1629) .        ...  960 
Carew,  Sir  John  {d.  1863)        .        .        .        .963 

Carew,  John  (d.  1660) 968 

Carew,  John  Edward  1 1785  7-1868)  .  .968 
Carew,  Sir  Matthew  {d.  1618)  .  .  .961 
Carew,  Sir  Nicholaa  (d.  1639) .  .  .  .965 
Carew,  Sir  Peter  (1511-1575)  .  .  .  .968 
Carew,  Biohard  (1656-1620)  .  .  .  .969 
Carew,  Sir  Richard  (tl.  1618?)  .        .971 

Carew  or  Cary,  Robert,  also  called  Cerrinaa 

Ifi.  1835) 972 

Oarew,    Sir  Thomas  (d.  1131).     See   under 

Carew,  Sir  John  (d.  1862). 
Carew,  Thomas  (1596  ?-16S9?)        .        .        .973 
Carey.    See  also  Carew  and  Gary. 
Carey,  Dayid  (1783-1891)        .        .        .        .978 
Carey  or  Carew,  Elizabeth,  Lady,  the  elder 

(ft.  1590) 978 

Carey,  Eustace  (1791-1855)  .  .  .  .971 
Carey,  Felix  (1786-1832)  .971 

Carey,  George,  second  Baron  Honsdon  (1617- 

1608) 971 

Carey,  George  Jackson  (1823-1873)  .  .  975 
Carey,  George  Saville  (1718-1807) .  .  .976 
Cturey,  Henry,  first  Buon  Honsdon  (1521  ?- 

1696) 977 

Carey,  Henry,  second  Earl    of   Monmouth 

(1596-1661)  979 

Carey,  Henry  {d.  1718) 980 

Carey,  James  (1815-1888)  .  .  .  .981 
Carey,  John,  third  Baron  Hnnsdon  (d.  1617)  983 
Carey,  John  (1756-1826)  .  .  .  .982 
Carey,  Mathew  (1760-1889)  ....  988 
Carey,  Patrick  {fl.  16C1).  See  Cary. 
Carey,    Robert,  first    Earl    of    Monmonth 

(1560?-1689) 981 

Carey,  Valentine  {d.  1636).    See  Cary. 
Carey,  William  (1761-1881)  ....    986 
Carey,  William  fl769-1816)  .        .        ,        .986 
Carey,  WOliam  Panlet  (1769-1889)       .        .    987 
Cargill,  Ann  (1718  7-1781),  known  as  Miss 

Brown 988 

Oargill,  Dooald,  aoeordinglto  some,  Daniel 

(16197-1681) 988 

Oargill,  Junes  (/1. 1606)        .        .  .989 

Caroampton,  Earls  of.   See  Lnttrell,  Henry 

Lawee,  second  Earl,  1718-1831 ;  Lattrell- 

Olmins,  James,  d.  1839,  under  Lnttrell, 

James. 
Carier,  Benjamin  (1660-1611)  .  .  .989 
Carilef,  William  de,  Saint  {d.  1096)  .  .  990 
Carkeet,  Samnel  (d.  1716)  .  .  ,  .993 
Carkesse,  James  (fl.  1679)  .  .  .  .998 
Carkett,  Bobert  {d.  1780)       .        .        .        .993 


CarleOl,  Christopher  (16617-1698)  .    tM 

Carlell,  Lodowick  (/I.  l«a»-1661) .  .    I» 

Carleton,  Baron  [d.  1736).  See  Boyle,  Heniy. 
Carleton,  Sir  Dudley,  Tiscount  Dorchester 

(1578-1632) 99( 

Carleton,  George  (1559-1638)  .        .    Ml 

Carleton,  George  {/I.  17281   .  .        .1006 

Carleton,  Gay  (1698  7-1686).  .  .  .1001 
Carleton,  Gny,  first  Baron  Dorchester  (1721- 

1808) 1001 

Carleton,  Hugh,  Viscount  Carleton  (17S9- 

1836) 1001 

Carleton,  Mary  (16127-1678)  .  .  .1001 
Carleton,  Biohard  (16607-1688)    .  .  IDOS 

Carleton,  Thomas,  aliat  Compton  (159S  7- 

1666).    See  Compton. 
Carleton,  WiUiam  (d.  1309  7)         .        .        .1006 
Carleton,  William  (1794-1869)       .        .        .  1006 
Carliell,  Bobert  (d.  1622  7)     .        .        .        .10*? 
Carlile.     See   also   Carliell,  Carlisle,  and 

Carlyle. 
CarlUe  or  Carlisle,  Anne  (d,  1680  7)      .        .1008 
Carlile,  Christopher  [d.  1588  ?)     .        .        .1006 
Carlile,  Christopher  (1661-1593).     See  Car- 

leill,  Christo^ier, 
Carlile,  James  (d.  1691)         .  .        .1008 

Carlile,  James  (1781-1851)  .  .  .  .1000 
CarlUe,  Richard  (1790-1813) .  .  .  .1000 
Carlingford,  Earls  of.   See  Taafe,  Theobald, 

first  Earl,  d.  1677 ;  Taafe,  Francis,  third 

Eail,  1689-1704. 
Carlingford,  Viscounts  of.   See  Taafe,  Theo- 
bald, second  Visconnt,  d.  1677;   Taafe, 

Francis,    fourth     Viscount,    1639-lTOl ; 

Taafe,  Nicholas,  sixth    Viscount,    1677- 

1769. 
Carlini,  Agoatino  [d.  1790)     ....  lOU 
Carlisle.    See  also  Caileill,  Carliell,  Carlile, 

and  Carlyle. 
Carlisle,  Sir  Anthony  (1768-1810)         .        .  1012 
Carlisle,  Earls  of.     See  Barclay,  Andrew,  d. 

1828;  Hay,  James,  first  Earl,  d.  1686; 

Howard,  Charles,  first  Earl  of  the  second 

creation,    1629-1685 ;    Howard,    (Thaxles, 

third  Earl,  1671-1738 ;  Howard,  Frederick, 

fifth  Earl,  1748-1825;   Howard,  George, 

sixth  Earl,  1778-1848;    Howard,  George 

WiUiam  Frederick,  seTenth  Earl,  1802- 

1861. 
CarUsle,  Connten  of  (1599-1660).   See  Hay, 

Lucy. 
Carlisle,  Nicholas  (1771-1847)  .  .  .  lOlJ 
Carlos,  Edward  John  (1798-1851) .  .  .  1014 
Carlos,  Carles,  or  Careless,  WiUiam  ((f.  1689)  1011 
Carlse,  James  (1798-1866)  ....  101$ 
Carlyle,  Alexander  (1722-1805)  .  .  .  lOU 
Carlyle,  Jane  Baillie  Welsh  (1801-1866).  See 

under  Carlyle,  Thomas  (179S-1881). 
Carlyle,  John  Aitken  (1801-1879) .  .  .  1017 
Carlyle,  Joseph  Dacre  (1758-1804)  .  .  1018 
Carlyle,  Thomas  (18U8-1856) ....  1019 
Carlyle,  Thomas  (1795-1881) ....  1030 
Carlyon,  Clement  (1777-1864)  .  .  .  lOM 
Carmarthen,  Marquis  of  (1631-1712)    See 

Osborne,  Thomas. 
Oarmelianns,  Feter(tf.  1537) ....  lOH 
Carmicbael,  Frederick  (1708-1751)        .         .  lOST 
Carmichael ,  Sir  Jame8,first  Baroa  Carmichsel 

1678  7-1672) 1057 

Carmichael,  James  {fi.  1587)  .  .  .  1038 
Carmichael,  James  Wilson  (1800-1868)  .  lOSS 
Carmichael,  Sir  John  (<t  1600)  .         .  10S» 
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Cumichael,  John,  seoond  Baron  Carmicliael 

and  firat  E»p1  of  Hyndford  (1688-1710)      .  1089 
Carmiohael,  John,  third  Earl  of  Hjrndiord 

(1701-1767) 1089 

Cannichael,Biehard(1779-18«)  .  .  .1040 
Carmylyon,  Alice  or  BUya  (fi.  1527-1B81)  .  lOil 
Camaby,  William  (1772-1889)  .  .  .  1041 
Camac,  Sir  Jamea  Eivett  (1786-1846)  .  .  1042 
Camao,  John  (1716-1800)  ....  1042 
Camarron,  Earls  of.    See  Dormer,  Bobert, 

first  Earl,  d.  1648 ;   Herbert,  Henry  John 

George,  third  Karl  of  the  third  creation, 

1800-1849;  Herbert,  Henry  Howard  Moly- 

nenx,  fonrtb  Earl,  1881-1890. 
Came,  Sir  Edward  {d.  1661)  ....  1048 
Came,  Elizabeth  Catherine  Thomas  (1817- 

1878) 1044 

Came,  John  (1789-1844)  ....  1044 
Came,  Joseph  (1782-1858)  ....  1045 
Came,  Bobert  Harknesa  (1784-1844)  .  .  1046 
Carnegie,  Sir  David,  of  Kiunaird,  Lord  Car- 
negie and  Earl  of  Sonthesk  (167&-16e8)  .  1046 
Carnegie,  Sir  Bobeit  ((2.16661  .  .  .1047 
Camegie,  William,  Earl  of  Northeak  (1768- 

1881) 1048 

Camwath,  Earls  of.    See  Dalyell,  Bobert, 

second  Earl,  d.  1664 ;  Dalyell,  Sir  Bobert, 

sixth  Earl,  d.  1787. 

Caroline  (1688-1TS)7) 1048 

Caroline,  Matilda  (1751-1775)  .  .  .  1064 
Caroline,  AmeUa  Elizabeth,  of  Bmngwick- 

WoUenbUttel  (1768-1821)  ....  1059 
Caron,  Bedmond  (1606  7-1666)      .  .  1062 

Carpenter,  Alexander,  latinised  as  Fabridns 

(fl.l43a) 1062 

Carpenter,  George,  Lord  Carpenter  (1657- 

1782) 1068 

Carpenter,  James  (1760-1846)  .  .  .  1068 
Carpenter,  John  (18707-1441?)  .  .  .1064 
Carpenter,  John  (d.  1476)  ....  1065 
Carpenter,  John  td.  1621)  ....  1065 
Carpenter,  Lant  (1760-1840)  .        .        .  1066 

Carpenter,  Margaret  Sarah  (1798-1872)  .  1068 
Carpenter,  Mary  (1807-1877)  .         .         .  1068 

Carpenter,  Nathanael  (1689-1628  ?)  .  .  1070 
Carpenter,  Philip  Pearsall  (1819-1877)  .  1071 

Carpenter,  Richard  (1675-1627)  .  .  .  1072 
Carpenter,  Biohard  {d.  1670  ? )  .  .  .  1078 
Carpenter,  Bichard  Cromwell  (1812-1866)  .  1078 
Carpenter,  William  (1797-1874)  .  .  .  1074 
Carpenter,  William  Benjamin  (1818-1885)  .  1075 
Carpenter,  William  Hookham  (1792-1866)    .  1077 

Carpenti^re  or  Charpentiire, ((2.1787)  .  1078 

Carpentiera,  Carpentier,   or   Charpentitee, 

Adrien  (fi.  1760-1774)        ....  1078 
Carpne,  Joseph  Constantine  (1764-1846)      .  1078 

Carr,  John  (1728-1807) 1079 

Carr,  John  (1782-1807) 1079 

Carr,  Sir  John  (1772-1882)  .  .  .  .1079 
Carr,  Johnson  (1744-1765)  ....  1080 
Carr,  Nicholas  (1624-1668)    ....  1080 

Carr,  E.  (fl.  1668) 1081 

Carr,  Bichard  (1651-1706)  ....  1081 
Carr,  Bobert,  Earl  of  Somerset  [d.  1645)   or 

Ker 1081 

Carr,  Bobert  James  (1774-1841)    .  .  1086 

Carr,  Roger  (d.  1612) 1086 

Carr,  Thomas,  aU)u  Miles  Pinkney  (1599- 

1674).    See  Carre,  Thomas. 
Carr,  William  Holwell  (1768-1880)        .        .  1086 
Carre,  Thomas  (1699-1674),  real  name  Atiles 

Pinkney  .  ....  1086 


1087 


Carre,  Walter  BiddeU  (1807-1874) 

Carriok,   Earl  of   (1268-1804).   See  Brace, 

Bobert  de  VTI. 
Carriok,  John  Donald  (1787-1887)         .        .  1087 
Carrick,  Thomas  (1802-1876).        .        .        .  1088 
Carrier,  Benjamin  (1666-1614).     See  Carier. 
Carrington,  Sir  Codrington  Edmnnd  (1769- 

1849) 108» 

Carrington,  Frederick  George  (1816-1864)  .  108» 
Carrington,  Lord  (1617-1679).  See  Primrose, 

Sir  Arohlbald. 
Carrington,  first  Baron  (1762-1888).     See 

Smith,  Bobert. 
Carrington,  Noel  Thomas  (1777-1880)  .        .1089 
Carrington,  Bichard  Christepher  (1826-1876)  1090 
Carroll,  Anthony  (1722-1794)  .        .         .109a 

Carruthera,  Andrew  (1770-1882)  .  .  .  1092 
Carmthers,  Jamea  (1769-1882)  .  .  .  1098 
Cormthers,  Bobert  (1799-1878)  .  .  .  1098 
Oarse,  Alexander  (fi.  1812-1820)  .  .  .  1094 
Carse,  William  (fi.  1818-1845)  .        .  1094 

Carsewell,  John  (fi.  1660-1672)  .  .  .  1094 
Canon,  Aglionby  Boss  (1780-1850)  .  1094 

Carson,  Alexander  (1776-1844)      .  .  1095 

Carson,  James  (1772-1848)  ....  1096 
Caratarea,  William  (164&-1715)  .  .  .  1096 
CarsweU,  Sir  Bobert  (1798-1857)  .  .  1100 

Carte,  Samnel  (1668-1740)  ....  1100 
Carte,  Thomas  (1686-1764)  ....  1100 
Carter,  Edmnnd  (fl.  1768)  ....  1108 
Carter,  Elizabeth  (1717-1806)  .  .  ■  1108 
Carter,  Ellen  (1762-1816)  ....  1106 
Carter,  Francis  {d.  1788)  ....  1106 
Carter,  George  (1787-1794)  ....  1106 
Carter,  Harry  William  (1787-1868)  .  .1107 
Carter,  Henry,  otherwise  Frank  Leslie  (1621- 

1880) 1107 

Carter,  James  (1798-1865)  .  .  •  .  1108 
Cartel,  John,  the  elder  (1664-1685)  .  .  IIOS 
Carter,  John,  the  younger  (d.  1655)  .  .  1109 
Carter,  John  (1748-1817)  ....  1109 
Carter,  John  (1815-1850)  ....  1111 
Carter,  Lawrence  (1672-1745)  .  .  .  1111 
Carter,  Matthew  (fl.  1660)  ....  1113 
Carter,  GliTer  (1640  ?-1606)   .  .      -.Ilia 

Carter,  Owen  Browne  (1806-1859)  .  .  1114 
Carter,  Peter  (1680  ?-1590)  ....  1114 
Carter,  Bichard  (d.  1692)  ....  1114 
Carter,  Thomas  (d.  1795)  ....  1116 
Carter,  Thomaa  (1785  ?-1804)  .  .  .1116 
Carter,  Thomaa  (d.  1867)  ....  1116- 
Carter,  William  (d.  1684)  ....  1116 
Carteret,  Sir  George  (d.  1680)       .  .  1117 

Carteret, John, lstEariaranTine(169e-1768)  Ills' 
Carteret,  Sir  Philip  de  (1664-1648)  .  .  1124 
Carteret,  Philip  (d.  1796)  ....  1126 
Carthach,  Saint,  the  elder  (A.  580  ?)  .  .  1126 
Cartbach,  Saint,  the  yoonger  (d.  686),  called 

also  Mochnda 1126 

Carlhew,  George  Alfred  (1807-1882)  .  .  1127 
Carthew,  Thomas  (1667-1704)  .        .  1128 

Cartier,  Sir  George  Etienne  (1814-1878)  .  112S 
Cartwright,  Christopher  (1602-1658)  .  .  1129 
Cartwright,Edmuudt  1748-1828).  .  .1180 
Cartwright,  Frances  Dorothy  (1780-1868)  .  1189 
Cartwright,  George  (fl.  1661)  .  .  .  1188 
Cartwright,  John  (fl.  1768-1808)  .  .  .  1189 
Cartwright,  John  (1740-1824)  .  .  .  1188 
Cartwright,  Joseph  (1789  ?-1829) .  .  .  1184 
Cartwright,  Samnel  (1789-1864)  .  .  .  1186 
Cartwright,  Thomas  (1586-1608)  .  .  .  1185 
Cartwright,  Thomas  (1634-1689)  .        .        .  1189 
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Caiiwright,  Sir  Thomas  (1795-18S0)  .  .  1141 
Cartwright,  William  (1611-1643)  .  .  .  1141 
Cartwright,  William  (d.  1687)  .  .  .  1142 
Corns,  Thomas  (d.  1672  ?l  .  .  .  .  1148 
Carre,  Thomas  (1690-1672  7)  .  .  .  1148 
Carvell,  Nicholas  {d.  1666)  ....  1144 
Carver,  Johni  1575  ?-1621)  .  .  .  .1145 
Carver,  Jonathan  (1782-1780)  .  .  1146 
Carver,  Bobert  (d.  1791)  ....  1147 
CarvoBso,  Benjamin  (1789-1854)  .  .  .  1148 
Catwardine,  Penelope  (1780  ?-180e  ?),  after- 
wards Mrs.  Batler 1148 

Carwell,  Thomas    (1600-1664),  real    name 

Thorold 1148 

Carj.     See  also  Carew  and  Carey. 

Caiy,  Edward  {d.  1711) 1149 

Cary ,  Elizabeth,  Visootmteis  Falkland  (1E86- 

1689).    See  under  Car;,  Sir  Henry. 
Car;,  Francis  Stephen  (1808-1880)       .        .  1149 
Cary,  Six  Henry,  first  Visoonnt  Falldand  {d. 

1688) 1149 

Cary,  Henry  Francis  (1773-1844) .        .        .  1151 

Cary,  John  (d.  1895?) 1168 

Cary,  John  (A  1720?) 1168 

Cary,  Lacing,  second    Yiscoont    FalUaiid 

(1610?-1648) 1166 

Cary,  Patrick  (/.  1651) 1160 

Cary,  Robert  (1616  ?-1688)  .  .  .  .1161 
Cary,  Valentine  (d.  1626)  ....  1161 
Cary,  William  (1759-1825)  ....  1162 
Caryl,  Joseph  (1602-1678)  ....  1163 
CaryU,  John,   titnlar    Lord    Cuyll  (1626- 

1711) 1168 

Caryll,  John  (1666  ?-1786)     ....  1164 
Carysfort,  Earls  of.  See  Proby,  John  Joehoa, 
first  Earl,  1761-1828;  Proby,   Granville 
Leveion,  third  Karl,  1781-1868. 
Carysfort,    first    Baron    (1720-1773).      See 

Pioby,  John. 
CasaU,  Andrea  (1720  ?-178B?)       .        .        .1165 
Casanova,  Francis  (1737-1806)      .        .        .  1165 
Casanbon,  Isaac  (1659-1614).        .        .        .  1166 
Casanbon,  Merio  (1599-1671)         .        .        .  1170 

Case,  John  (d.  1600) 1171 

Case,  John  (fl.  1680-1700)  ....  1172 
Case,  Thomas  (1698-1683)  ....  1178 
Caslon,  William,  the  elder  (1692-1766)  .  1176 
Caslon,  William,  the  younger  (1720-1778)  .  1176 
Cassan,  Stephen  Hyde  (1789-1841)  .  .  1177 
Cassel  or  Cassels,  Biobard  ifl.  1767).    See 

Castle,  Bichard. 
Cassell,  John  (1817-1885)      .        .        .        •  1177 
Cassie,  James  (1819-1879)     ....  1178 
CassilUs,  Earli  of.     See  Kennedy,  Gilbert, 
second  Earl,  d,  1527;  Kennedy,  Gilbert, 
tiiird  Earl,  1517  7-1568 ;  Kennedy,  GUbert, 
fonrth  Earl,  1541 7-1576 ;  Kennedy,  John, 
fifth  BarL  1567  7-1616;  Kennedy,  John, 
sixth  Earl,  1695  7-1668 ;  Kennedy,  John, 
seventh  Earl,  1646  7-1701. 
Canivellannns  {fl.  64  B.C.)    ....  1179 
Casteels,  Peter  (1684-1749)    ....  1180 
Castell,  Edmund  (1606-1686).        .        .        .  1180 
Castell,  William  (d.  1645)      ....  1181 
CasteUo,   Adrian   de  (14607-16217).     See 

Adrian  de  CasteUo. 
CastiUo,  John  (1793-1846)  ....  1182 
Castine,  Thomas  (d.  1798?)  .  .  .  .1182 
Castle,  Edmund  (169S-1750) ....  1188 
Castle,  George  (1635  7-1678).  .  .  .1188 
Castle,  Cassel,  or  Cassels,  Bichard  {d. 
1751) 1188  ' 


Castle,  Thomas  (1804  7-1840  7)  .  .  .1184 
Castlehaven,  third  Earl  of  (1617  7-1684).  See 

Touohet,  James 
Castlemain,  Coontess  of  (1641-1709).    Sea 
Vniiers,    Barbara,    Duchess    of    Clav»- 
land. 
Castlemain,  Earl  of  {d.  1706).    See  Palmer, 

Soger. 
Castlereagh,    Viscount   (178C-1831).      8m 

Stewart,  Bobert. 
Castro,  Alfonso  7(1495-1658)        .        .        .  IIM 
Caswall,  Edward  (1814-1878)         .        .        .  118S 
Cat,  Christopher  {fl.  1708-1788)   .        .        .  1186 
Catcher     or    Burton,      Edward     (1584  7- 

^1624?) '    .        .U87 

Catohpole,  Margaret  (1778-1841)  .  .  1187 

Catcott,  Alexander  (1738-1779)  .  1187 

Catoott,  Alexander  Stoptord  (1693-1749)  .  U88 
Catesby,  Sir  John  {d.  1486)  ....  1189 
Catesby,  Maik  (W797-1749) ....  1190 
Catesby,  Bobert  (1678-1606).  .  .  .1190 
Catesby,  William  {d.  1485)  ....  119« 
Catharine.  See  Catherine. 
Cathcart,  Charles,  ninth    Baron   Cathoait 

(1721-1776) liM 

Cathcart,  Charles  Murray,  second  Karl  Cath- 
cart (1788-1869) 1194 

Cathcart,  David,  Lord  AHoway  {d.  1839)      .  1181 

Cathcart,  Sir  George  (1794-1864)  .  .  1196 

Cathcart,  Sir  William  Schaw,  tenth  Banm 

Cathcart  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  and 

first  Viscount  and  Earl  Cathcart  in  the 

peerage  of  tiia  United  Kingdom  (17S5- 

1848) 1196 

Catherine  of  Valois  (1401-1437)  .  .  .  1190 
Catherine  of  Arragon  (1486-1686)  .        .  1199 

Catherine  Howard  (d.  1543)  ....  ISU 
Catherine  Parr  (1613-1648)  ....  1217 
Catherine  of  Braganza  (1688-170S)  .  .  ISU 
Cathroe  or  Kadroe,  Saint  (d.976?).     See 

Cadroe. 
Catley,  Ann  (1745-1789)        ....  1S9B 
Catlin,  Sir  Bobert  (d,  1674)  ....  1330 
Catnaoh,  James  (of  the  Seven  Dials)  (1793- 

1841) laae 

Caton,  William  (1686-1666)  ....  1380 
Catrik,  John  {d.  1419).    See  Eetterich. 
Cattermole,  George  (1800-1868)    .        .        .  USl 
Cattermole,  Bichard  (1795  7-1858)        .        .  138> 
Catti,  Twm  Shon  (1580-1630  7).    See  Jones, 

Thomas. 
Catton,  Charles,  the  elder  (1728-1798)  .        .  1984 
Catton,  Charles,  the  younger  (1766-1819)     .  13S4 
Catton,  Thomas  (1760-1838)  .        .        .  1SS4 

Catton  or  Chattodunus,  Walter  {d.  1848)     .  13S4 
Cattwg,  Ddoeth  (d.  570  7).    .See  Cadoc. 
Caulfmld,  James,  fourth  Viscount  and  first 

Earl  of  Charlemont  (1728-1799)        .        .  13SS 
Canlfeild,  Sir  Toby  or  Tobias,  first  Baron 

Charlemont  (1565-1637)     ....  ISST 
Canlfeild,   Toby  or   Tobias,   third   Banm 

Charlemont  (d.  1643) 13ST 

Caulfeild,  William,  fifth  Baion  and   first 

Viscount  Charlemont  (d.  1671) .               .  1387 
Canlfeild,  William,  second  Viscount  Charle- 
mont (d.  1736)    1387 

Canlfield,  James  (1764-1826)        .  .  1388 

Caunt,  Benjamin  (1815-1861)  .  .  .  1340 
Caunter,  John  Hobart(  1794-1861)  .  .1341 
Caus,  Solomon  de    (1576-1680).      See    De 

Cans. 
Causton,  Michael  da  (<Z.  1895).  See  Cawrton. 
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Canston,  Thomas  {d.  1669)  ....  1241 
Cantley,  Sir  Proby  Thomas  (1808-1871)  .  1842 
Caoz,  John  de  {d.  1268).    See  Caleto,  John 

de. 
Cavagnaii,  Sir  Pierre  Loais  Napoleon  (1841- 

1879) 1244 

OavaUer  or  Cavallier,  Jean  (1681-1740)        .  1244 
GavaUo,  Tiberin*  (1749-1809)        .        .        .  1246 
Cavan,  Earla  of.   See  Lambart,  Charles,  first 
Earl,  1600-1660;  lAmbait,  Richard  Ford 
William,  seventh  Earl,  1768-1886. 
Cave,  Sir  Ambrose  (d.  1668) ....  1247 
Cave,  Edward  (1691-17S4)     ....  1247 

Cave,  John  {d.  1667) 1249 

Care,  Sir  Stephen  (1820-1860)  .  .  .  1260 
Cave,  William  (1687-1718)  ....  1260 
CaTellns,  Hngo  (1671-1626).     See  MacCagh- 

well,  Hogh. 
Cavendish,  Charles  (1620-1648)    .        .        .  1262 
Cavendish,  Christiana,  Conntess  of  Devon- 
shire (d.  1676) 1262 

Cavendish,  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire (1768-1824) 12.58 

Cavendish,  Lord  Frederick  (1729-1808)  .  1268 
Cavendish,  Lord  Frederick  Charles  (1886- 

1882) 1264 

Cavendish,  George  (1600-1661  ?)  .        .        .  1266 
Cavendish,  Oeorgiana,  Dnohess  of  Devon- 
shire (1757-1806) 1266 

Cavendish,  Sir  Henry  (1782-1804)  .  .  1267 
Cavendish,  Henry  (1781-1810)  .  .  .  1267 
Cavendish,  Sir  John  {d.  1881)  .  .  .  1262 
Cavendish,  Lord  John  (1782-1796)  .  .  1262 
Cavendish,  Margaret,  Dnchess  of  Newcastle 

(1624?-1674) 1264 

Cavendish,  Bichard  ((2.1601?)  ,  .  .1266 
Cavendisli,  Thomas  (1660  ?-1692).  .  .1267 
Cavendish,  Sir  William  (1B06?-1667).  .  1272 
Cavendish,  William,  flrist  Bkrl  of  Devon- 

sliire  (d.  1626) 1978 

Cavendish,  William,  second  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire (1591  ?-1628)      1278 

Cavendish,   William,    Doke    of    Newcastle 

(1692-1676) 1878 

Cavendish,  William,  third  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire (1617-1684) 1278 

Cavendish,  William,  first  Dolce  of  Devon- 
shire (1640-1707) 1279 

CaTendish,  William,  fourth  Dnke  of  Devon- 
shire (1720-1764) 1284 

Cavendish,  William  Oeorge  Spencer,  sixth 

Dnke  of  Devonshire  (1790-1868)  .  .  1286 
Cavendish-Bentinck.  See  Bentinck. 
CaverhiU,  John  [d.  1781)  ....  1285 
Caw,  John  Yoong  (18107-1868)  .  .  .  1285 
CawdeU,  James  (d.  1800)  ....  1286 
Cawdiy,  Daniel  (1688-1664)  ....  1286 
Cawdiy,  Zachary  (1616-1684)  .  .  .  1286 
Cawley,  William  (1602-1667)  ,  .  .  1387 
Cawood,  John  (1614-1672)  ....  1288 
Cawston  or  Canston,  Michael  de  {d.  1806)  .  1280 
Cawthom,  James  (1719-1761)  .  .  .  1289 
Cawton,  Thomas,  the  elder  (lSOS-1659)  .  1890 
Oawton,  Ihomaa,  the  yonnger  (d.  1677)    See 

under  Cawton,  Thomas,  tiie  elder. 
Coxton,  William  (14227-1491)  .1390 

Cay,  Henry  Boolt  (<L  1796).    See  onder  Cay, 
John. 

Oay,  John  (1700-1767) 1998 

Cayley,  Arthur  (d.  1848)  ....  1299 
Cayley,  Charles  Bogot  (1838-1888)  .  .  1299 
Cayley,  Cornelias  (1799-1780  7)     .        .        .  1800 
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Ceadda,  Saint  (d.  672),  better   known  as 

Chad 1800 

CeadwoUa.    See  Cmdwalla. 

Ceallachan  ((2.964) 1803 

CearbhoU,  lord  of  Ossory  [d.  888) .        .        .  1809 

Ceawlin  {d.  698) 1808 

Cecil,  Sir   Edward,   Yisooont   Wimbledon 

(1679-1688) 1804 

Cecil,  James,  third  Earl  of  Salisboiy  (d. 

1688) 1806 

Cecil,  James,  fourth  Earl  of  Salisbuy  {d. 

1698) 1806 

CecU,  Richard  (1748-1810)  ....  1807 
Ceoil,  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Salisbnry  and  first 

ViscoontCranbome  (1668  7-1619)  .  .1809 
CeoS,  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Exeter  and  second 

Baron  Borghley  (1649-1698)  .  .  .  1818 
Cecil,  Thomas  {fl.  1680)  ....  1814 
Cecil,    William,    Boron    BoigUey   (1690- 

1698) 181& 

Cecilia  or  CecUy  (1469-1607)  .  .  .  1821 
Cedd  or  Cedda,  Saint  (d.  664)  .        .  1829 

Cedmon,  Saint  (JL  670).    See  Ceedmon. 
Celederech,    Cilian,   Saint  (d.  697).     See 

Cilian. 
Celesia,  Dorothea  (1788-1700)  .       .  189» 

Celeste,Madame,  proper  name  Celeste-Elliott 

(18147-1889) 1894 

Cellaoh,  Saint  (6th  cent.)        ....  1894 
Cellach,  Saint  (1079-1129).     See  Celsns. 
CeUier,  Elizabeth  (fl.  1680) ....  1826- 
Celling,  William,  or  perhaps  more  properly 

WiUiamTiUyof  SeUing(d.l494)  .  .189ft 
Celsns  or  Cellach,  Saint  (1079-1129)  .  .  1897 
Centlivre,  Sneannah  (1667  7-1728)  .  .  1899 
Centwine  or  Kenten  (d.  685)  .        .        .  1881 

Cenwalh,    Eenwealh,    «r     Coinwaloh     (d. 

672) 1882 

Cenwnlf  or  Eennlf  (d.  1006)  .        .        .  1888 

Ceolfrid  or  Ceolfrith,  Saint  (642-716)  .        .  1888 

Ceolnoth  (d.  870) 1885 

Ceolred  (d.  716) 1886 

Ceolrio  or  Ceol  (d.  697)  ....  1886 

Ceolwulf  (d.  764) 1886 

Cerdic  ((2.  584) 1836 

Cemach,  Saint  ifl.  450).    See  Carantaeas. 
Cervetto,  Giacobbe  (1682  7-1788) .        .        .  1887 
Cervetto,  James  (1749  7-1887)       .        .        .  1888 
Ceslreton,  Adam  de  (d.  1269)        .        .        .  1888 
Chabham   or   Chobham,  Thomas    de   {fl. 

1380) 1888 

Chabot,  Charles  (1816-1882)  .        .        .  1888 

Chaceporo  or  Chaceport,  Peter  (d.  1264)  .  1889 
Chad   or   Ceadda,    Saint    (d.  679).      See 

Ceadda. 
Chaderton,  Lanrenoe  (1686  7-1640)      .        .  188» 
Chaderton,  Chadderton,  or  Chattertott,  Wil- 
liam (1640  7-1608) 1841 

Chads,  Sir  Henry  Dncie  (1788  7-1868) .  .  1848 
Chodwick,  James  (1818-1882)  .  .  .  1844 
Chafy,  WUUam  (1779-1848) ....  1846 
Chaignean,  William  (1709-1781)  .  .  .  1845 
Chalk,  Sir  James  Jell  (1808-1878)  .  .  1846 
Chalkhill,  John  (fl.  1600)  ....  1846 
Chalkley,  Thomas  (1676-1741)  .        .  1846 

Chollice,    Annie  Emma    (1821-1'S75).    See 

nnder  Challice,  John. 
ChaUioe,  John  (1816-1808)    ....  1847 
Chollinor,  Mn.  Hannah  (fl.    1670).    See 

WooUey. 
ChaUis,  James  (1808-1888)    ....  1847 
ChoUoner,  Richard  (1691-1781)    .        .        .  184» 
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-Ohalmen,  Alexander  (1769-1884)  .  1852 

Cbalmers,  David  (1S80  7-lE9!3}.   See  Chun- 
ben. 
Chnlmen,  Sir  George  (d.  1791)     .  .  1854 

Chalmerg,  George  (1743-1826)  .  .  .  1354 
Chalmers,  George  Panl  (1836-1878)  .  .  1856 
Chalmers,  James  (1788-1868)  .  1856 

-Chalmers,  Sir  John  (1756-1816)  .  .  .  1366 
Cihalmers,  Fatriok  (1809-1864)  .  .  .  1857 
Chalmers,  Thomas  (1780-1847)    .        .        .  1858 


Chalmers,  W.  A.  {JL  1708)    . 
Chalmers,  Sir  Wilham  (1787-1860) 
Chalon,  Alfred  Bdward  (1780-1860) 
Chalon,  John  James  (1778-1864)  . 
Chaloner,  James  (1608-1660) 
Chaloner,  Bichard  {d.  1648) . 
Chaloner,  Sir  Thomas,  the  elder  (1591-U68) 
Chaloner,  Sir  Thomas,  the  Toonger  (1661- 

1616)  

Chaloner,  Thomas  (1595-1661)     . 


18«S 
1364 
1865 
1865 
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1366 
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